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SENATE. 
Monpay, May 24, 1909. 

The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was réad and 
approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Oakland, Bay Point, Isleton, Collinsville, Vallejo, 
Los Angeles, Concord, and Martinez, all in the State of Califor- 
nia, praying for the removal of the duty on hidés, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oakland, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made to enlarge 
the federal building in that city, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry farmers’ unions, pa- 
per mills, sugar factories, grape and fruit growers, and wool 
growers, all in the State of California, relative to the duty on 
sulphur in its ernde and refined state, ete., which was ordered 
to lic on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Ironton, Algoma, Racine, Milwaukee, Viroqua, Eau Claire, Ban- 
gor, Mindoro, Dodgeville, Walworth, Bruce, Rice Lake, De For- 
rest, Waterford, New London, Baraboo, Elk Mound, Bristol, 
Strum, Mattoon, Kosendale, Portage, Barron, Chippewa Falls, 
Watertown, Green Bay, Tomahawk. Sparta, Alma Center, Ran- 
dolph, Reedsyille, Oconto, Adell, Washburn, Ashland, Almena, 
Gladden, Eillisboro, Richland Center, Marinette, Port Washing- 
ton, Monroe, Rhinlander, Beaver Dam, Warrens, Plymouth, and 
Gascade, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the removal 
of the duty on hides, which were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr, HEYGURN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Whitney and Franklin, in the State of Idaho, praying that no 
change be made in the present duty on all grades of sugar, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of Orwell Grange, No. 66, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Orwell; of sundry citizens of Perch 
River, Three Mile Bay, Orwell, Denmark, Brooklyn, Oxford, 
Hastings upon Hudson, Waddington, Gazenovia, Tully, Onondaga, 
New York City, Newark, Pine Island, Amity, Pond Eddy, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Sodus Point, Limerick, Clayton, Ardonia, Clin- 
tondale, and Ballston Spa, all in the State of New York, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars, 
which were ordered to lle on the table, 

Ile also presented a memorial of Orwell Grange, No. 66, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Orwell, N. X., remonstrating against 
auy Increase being made in the duty on imported gloves, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 52, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, of Elmira, N. XI., remonstrating 
agninst the free importation of cigars from the Philippine 
Isinnds, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Syra- 
cnse, N. I., remonstrating against the imposition of an import 
duty on teas in bulk, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the passage of the so-called “ parcels-post” bill, 
waea was referred to the Committee on Post-Olllces and Post- 

onds. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buffalo, N. L., praying for the appointment of a permanent 
tariff commission, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Ile also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Scherectady, N. X., praying for the imposition of a low rate of 
duty on sugar imported into the United States, which was 
ordered to He on tho table. 

He also presented n petition of the New York State League 
of Cooperative Savings and Loan Associations, praying for the 
reduction of the duty on materials entering into the construc- 
tion of dwelling houses, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Typographieal Union No. 149, 
of Saratoga Springs, N. X., praying for a reduction of the 
duty on print paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT presented petitions of sundry bankers of Ogden: 
of sundry beet growers of Lewiston; of sundry merchants of 
Ogden; of sundry farmers of Warren, Kanesville, West Weber, 
Hooper, Richmond, Cove, Slaterville, Marriott, Ogden, Wilson, 
and Farr West, and of sundry citizens of Wampa, all in the 
State of Utah; and of sundry farmers of Teton, Rexberg, and 
Blackfoot, in the State of Idaho, praying for the retention of 
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the present rate of duty on all grades of sugar, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Boston 
and Cambridge, in the State of Massachusetts, praying for a re- 
duction of the duty on wheat, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. NELSON presented sundry papers to accompnny the bill 
(S. 2322) granting an increase of pension to Carrie Engberg, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Smyrna, Del., praying for the reduction of the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a memorial of Typographical Union 
No, 12, of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the imposition 
of any duty on news print paper and wood pulp. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

A bill (S. 2460) granting a pension to Harrison II. Vaughn; 
and 

A bill (S. 2461) granting a pension to Benjamin C. Sparks; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 2462) granting an incrense of pension to William 
G. Lewis (with the accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2463) granting an increase of pension to David C. 
Nigh (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 2464) relating to claims before the Court of Claims 
and the testimony before same; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McENERY: 

A bill (S. 2465) for the benefit of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Louisiana ; 

A bill (S. 2400) for the relief of the Louisiana State Bank; 


and 
A bill (S. 2467) for the benefit of the Citizens’ Bank of Louisi- 
ana; to the Committee on Claims, 


AMENDMENT TO TUE TARIFF BILD, 


Mr. DICK submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (II. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I offer a resolution, which I ask may be read 
and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Kes. 50) was read, as follows: 

Senate resolution 50. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Expenditures be, and they are 
hereby, anthorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to make 
investigations as to the amount of the annual revenues of the Govern- 
ment and as to the expenditures and business methods of the several 
departments, divisions, and branches of the Government, and to report 
to the Senate from time to time the result of such Investigations and 
their recommendations as to the relation between expenditures and rov- 
enues and possible improvements in Government methods; and for this 
purpose they are authorized to sit, by subcommittee or otherwise, during 
the recesses or sexsions of the Senate, at such times and places as they 
may deem advisable, to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ such stenographic, clerical, expert, and other assistance 
as may be necessary, the expense of such Investigation to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. The resolution is in the usunl form ex- 
cept in one particular. It says that they may sit “by subcom- 
mittee or otherwise.” That is not usual. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is usual. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not the words “ or otherwise.“ 
you mean by “otherwise?” The full committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH, The full committee. It follows exactly the 
usual language, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We are all familiar with this kind of a 
resolution. Let it go to the committee, and it can be looked into. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It goes to the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 


What do 


THE TARIFF. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the Calendar is in order. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
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duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. OWEN, Mr, President, I have in my hands a very re- 
markable statement relative to the frauds perpetrated on the 
people of the United States by the so-called “sugar trust.” ‘This 
account points out one of the most evil and insidious conse- 
quences of the building up in this country of these gigantic 
organizations under protection from competition by this so-called 
“tariff,” which has Jed to poisoning the fountain of informa- 
tion to the people of the United States, and which has led to the 
evil consequences by which even a fraud of this magnitude, 
where millions of dollars have been stolen from the people of 
the United States, is not mentioned by the leading papers of the 
city of New York, but, on the contrary, full-page advertisements 
of the American Sugar Refining Company appear in lieu of the 
truth which ought to be made known to the people of the United 
States. 

I desire to have this statement read by the Secretary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


QUE CHASE OF THE SUGAR SMUGGLERS—STORY OF THE STUPENDOUS CUS- 
TOMS FRAUDS IN NEW YORK—HOW THE SYSTEM WAS BUILT UP—HOW 
IT WAS DETECTED—SUGAR SCALES REGULARLY “ FIXED "—scneMeE JUST 
DISCOVERED THM SEVENTH EMPLOYED TO CHEAT THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ITS REVENURS—IRUST HAS REPAID MORE THAN TWO MILIONS. 

{The Washington Times, Sunday, May 23, 1909.— Al D. 
Albert, Jr. (msc 
The United States Government bas arraigned the American Sugar Ro- 
fining Company as a sm ler. The American 8 Refining Com- 
pany has confessed its inability to clear itself. Wherefore, yesterday 
morning, the United States Government accepted from the concern the 
return of $2,135,486.32 as booty, and seven men stood before the bar 
of the Nation's court to answer, in the stead of an impersonal corpora- 
tion, the charge of crime. 
In all the varicolored story of trading on the sens there has been no 
smuggling like this. In all the transformation of business from a mat- 
ter of barter hand to hand to a matter of an organization that in this 
instance seemed in power to rival the Government Itself there has been 
no sult at law and no response to punishment like this. In all the cog- 
wheeling of men, whether among that people which in bondage under 
the Pharaohs was set to making bricks withont straw or among them 
whose sweat bought the luxury of the Louis, there can bave been no 
story more tragic 7 —— RY ae 2 Arg seven. > 
ey were men so insignificant in the roster of the t co 

they served that they did not even have names upon ith boobe, 8 

spouded, as do convicts, to numbers. They are men who have Imperiled 

future liberty, the name given to wife and son, and daughter, for $5 a 

week. They are men who did not share otherwise in a single dollar of 

the millions which were sees aes. by the judgment of a jury, going 
unlawfully—into the coffers of thelr employers. Yet these men are 
also men, by the judgment of this same jury, who were making of every 
day for six yeurs an ingenious living, pertinacious, shadowed lic. 

rnun STORY OF run SMUGGLING CASES. 


The signboards of the remarkable story which underlie this smug- 


giing are these: 

dost north of the Williamsburg bridge on the Brooklyn shore of the 
East River is the Hayemeyer and Elder refinery of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. Here smuggling has occurred, according to the eyl- 
dence and the finding of a jury, from December 1, 1901, to November 
20, 1007. There is further evidence that similar frauds at these docks 
reach back beyond 1896. 

The particular device in use when the discoveries were made and the 
agents of the refining company were nrrested last November consisted of 
n corset steel set into the post of a platform scale. But this was only 
the jatest of seren such devices introduced, detected, forbidden, but not 
punished, and discarded in turn for some more ingenious contrivance 
working the same result. 

COMPANY FIRST SUED IN TEST CASE. 


The company was sued for $134,000 as a test case, It has chosen, 
without formality of appeal, not only to pay that sum, but to pay 
also the ageregate of the Goyernment’s claims in other cases not 
even brought to trial—a total of more than $2,000,000, Had the Goy- 
ernment sued for the forfeiture of all the sugar, any part of which was 
underweighed, and was under the law subject to selzure, the total in- 
volved in these actions must have exceeded $65,000,000. Not evon 
counsel for the defendant company has suggested any means by which 
a single cent of the duties whhheld could go to the workmen whose 
false weighing was the menns of the fraud. 
CASES DATE BACK TO 1904 AND WHITE HOUSE. 

The inquiry into the practices at these decks and the suspicion that 
fraud was practiced there date back to 1904 and the White House in 
Washington, When this inquiry resulted in the arrests on the docks 
three years later and the news was carried to the president of the com- 
pany, II. O. Havemeyer, that great financier was sclzed with an attack 
of heart trouble, sank rapidly, and in ten days died. The trial of the 
civil action for the recovery of the customs dues began February ñ last 
and ended an even month later in the award of every cent claimed by 
the Government. Yet, up to this time, only three partial statements 
of the cases have appoared, most of the newspapers in the city of the 
trial have published less about it than about single misdemeanors of 
only the mildest Interest, and no single adequate study of the situation 
las even been attempted. 

SMUGGLING OF AN OLDER. DAY. 

The smuggling of an older day was a brave lawlessness. Light craft 
with raking musts sailed down the very path of storms to land the 
master's stores in hidden coves. Hand on pistol stock. knife in belt. 
roaring songs in the open water and muflled oars offshore, lanterns 
darkened with broad felt bats, caves hea high with West Indian 
rum, the rarest weaves of Cashmere and Cathay, the ivory of Africa, 
and the gold of Spain—these were the old mounting of the smuggler, 
the old setting of his little play at life. And he himself was the very 
fulfillment of individuality, As he was fearless, as he fought hand to 


hand with Her British Majesty's sallors, as by recklessness or impudence 
or dare-deviltry he slipped In and out the coast guard, he succeeded, 
Read of him where you will, in Scott or Stevenson, in Tennyson or 
Kipling, moralize as you may on his crime, there still will come the 
thrill of adventure as you visualize great galleon and little sloop, the 
dingy courtroom and moonlighted water. 

OLD PIRATE SETTING NOT IN ‘THIS. 

But the warm color is gone out of the Inter picture, 
brave lawlessness, no fulfillment of individuality. Here is no singing 
and laughter. Here is no life in the open air, with the lungs filling deep 
and the heart pounding before a fight. See what is here. 

The Havemeyer and Elder refineries overtop all Williamsburg. Only 
the new bridge towers above these ugly piles of blackened brick. In 
the upper floors, floors that look down on the musts of American 
ships of the line in the navy docks to the south, are processes so val- 
nable and so secret they have not even been patented, Murky smoke 
hangs about the black windows. Out in the river shuttles the ccasclesg 
line of tugs, ferries, freighters, tramps, and passenger craft. Hrery 
integer in tells of its presence with noise. The boats toot 
incessantly, e refinery whirs. Down on the docks, dirty and gray 
as the view higher in the air, sounds the rattle of ratchet and chain, 
the puf puff of the donkey engine, the roll and quick jangle of the 
trucks as they drop on the fron latform of the scales, the grunted 
patols of workmen of a score of racial types, none of them American, 


SWITS FROM ALL THE NATIONS. 


In the slips are ships from every country where sugar grows. They 
are not schooners. They are stecl freighters with foreign and geo- 
graphical names like Strathyre and Chehuahua, paint white and 
with utility stamped A Some come from Chile, some from 
20 t, some from the Philippines, some from Peru, some from Java. 

N s is the largest institution of its sort in the world,” says coun- 
sel for the company. “The amount of sugar that is melted at that 
refinery in one year ranges Tram 1,080,000,000 pounds to 1,200,000,000 
pounds.” It must draw on all the world for its supplies, and it does, 

The docks are several blocks long. They are not so long, however, 
that they are not kept piled high with fat bags of sugar. Puff puff,’ 
goes the donkey engine on the ship. “ Dump,” fall the bi of sngar 
from the rope loop. Rattle,” go the trucks along the planks. “ Clink 
clink,” go the scales, Round and round the circle of Poles and Slovaks, 
trucks, and sugar winds and winds. 

AH day long it keeps up. All day long the men sweat and swear, All 
day long the scales are weighing 100 truck lands an hour. All day long 
the sugar is being dumped in piles, with here and there the brown 
coarse stuff oozing out of a hole and being immediately swept, with the 
dirt of the floor, into security from the slightest possible waste. And 
all day long over the whole landscape, upstairs and down, astream and 
ashore, hangs a smell like cooking molasses, Eyes, ears, and nose ore 
all challenged and all perforce confess the domination of the view by 
this empire of business. 

SCALES TO BITOW WHAT GOVERNMENT GETS, 


Seventeen slips make up the docks. They stand ayer from the main 
buildings like teeth to a comb. At the base of each slip is a weighing 
house. There is seemingty nothing extraordinary about it. Anyone who 
has ever seen a ton of coal welghed will know how the scales look and 
will understand the process from platform to en fond pad. But these 
balances have a particular use. Each one of the 17 has been pro- 
vided by the American Sugar Refining Company, that the Government 
may know the amount of sugar imported at there docks, and so with- 
draw from funds deposited by the company with the collector of the 
port the amount of import duty to be charged. That is the only use of 
these scales, But near by are others of a very diferent a They are 
old-fashioned open-air steelyards and they are in the hands of men em- 
ployed by the sugar wers to determine the quantity of that product 
when it has reach the refinery. These steelyards are operated by 
contractors who are paid by the grower of the sugar and—though they 
have no official status whatever—are called “ city 8 

The case of the 17 holes is the case of these 17 little scale houses. 
In each scale house is a Uttle hole, And it is the use to which that 
hole was pen which withheld from the collector of the port the $200,000 

d. 


now repa 
HOW THE FRAUDS WERE BROUGHT ABOUT. 


At one end of the seat in the scale house, the end nearer the door, 
sits the government weigher. His business is to determine how much 
sugar is in each truck load. Ile has exclusive control aver the scale. 
Kut with him, at the end farther from the door, was allowed to sit a 
checker for the company. His business was to note the weight of each 
loud, enter it on a pad, and then fey oe the totals of his page with 
Kaa OTAI ot the government page. That was at losst supposedly his 

siness. 

The American Sugar Retining — — maintained 13 such checkers 
on the docks. Seven of them were sulject to irregular assignment. But 
for ten years the other 6 have never Jacked for work. If only 6 scules 
were to le nsed, these 6 checkers were assigned. If 6 seales were to 
be used the day through and others only part of the 2 70 these d were 
set at the former benches, Their names are Kehoe, Voclker, Boyle, 
Coyle, Halligan, and Ienuessy. them aloud to yourself, putting 
an and“ between, Boyle and Coyle and pause a little after you say 
Tialligan. Yon will never forget them, then, any more than ‘the jury 
could forget them when the assistant district TOIT, had rolled tbem 
off, like a college yell, the first two or three times. The assertive per- 
sonality of the 6 is that of Coyle. And Coyle, the other 5 of the 
“big six,” and the frregular 7 were all under the direct charge of 
Oliver Spitzer, dock superintendent, and, in the term of the workmen, 
“the company on the dock.“ 


TREASURY AGENT AND HIS SUSPICIONS. 


As the result of three years of pugnacious hard work there stood 
on the dock of this refinery the morning of November 20, 1907, with 
what he believed to be a chance to “ get the gung.“ one Michard Farr, 
special agent of the Treasury. He had come there by agreement with 
a former employee of the company, Richard Whatley. The latter had 
reported to Parr that whenever a draft of sugar was put upon the 
seales the company checker in the scale house dropped his left hand 
at his side in a peculiar way. The understanding between Whalley 
and the Treasury agent was that if the practice was observed next day 
a signal should be given. 

Parr came with another agent. James 0. Brzezinski. Almost imme- 
diately they received the signal from Whalley. Parr went roundabout 
and quickly to another scale house. He pushed open the door, Just 
after he entered another draft of sugar was welghed—which is a fact 
of great interest in view of what followed, In the meantime the two 
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truck loads just taken from the platform were called back and re- 
welched. Here is the result: 

The draft which Parr hag seen weighed tipped the scale at the 
figure in the weigher's record. 

But of the two other drafts, one now tipped the beam at 14 pounds 
more thun the records of three minutes before and the other indicated 
a corresponding Increase of 18 pounds, 


PARR DISCOVERS THE STRIP OF STKEL, 


The company checker, Kehoe, was meanwhile crouching down In the 
dark corner of the scale house. His left arm was held the corner. 
His face changed color, not once, but many times. 

what are you monkey-doodling with down there?“ demanded Parr. 

“ Nothin’.” answered Kehoe. 

But Parr ordered Kehoe out of the way, ran his own hand beside the 
stauchion in the corner of the scale house and his fingers fell on a thin 
seip praten wound with string to protect the fingers, protruding from 

@ stale . 

Things happened quickly in the ensuing five minutes. Kehoe 
“ ducked," stopped only when told he was under arrest, and then denied 
all knowledge of the spring which Parr held in his hand. Two of 
the company's checkers In other scale houses were immediately relieved. 
One vacated his post without waiting for a substitute. And that Is 
the record of all the checkers ut work that morning. When the three 
other scale houses were inspected, ns soon us could be done without 
losing Kehoe, no springs were found. But holes were found, and there 
en perenne signs that these holes had held springs a good many 
months, 

Spitzer was the man of authority on the dock. He had hired these 
men. He kept their records. lie wanted to know what was goi on, 
“What did he do?” was asked of Darr in the course of the civil ac- 
tion, The agents answer was: 

“Took me by the arm and walked with me a few paces and said, 
„We will have to fix this thing up, and not expose this thing and get 
a lot of people into toute’, I said that if there was any trouble it 
was thelr own fault. and he ssid that was all right, that we would 
Dave to fix it up; that there was a lot of Masons around here, and 
they would all be in trouble if the thing was exposed, and he talked 
along that line for some time. 


TRIES TO DRIBE THE TREASURY AGENT. 


“And he said that if I would report the scales out of order that I 
could name my own price; that he would hand me the money and no 
one would know anything about it, and no one would ever know how 
I ie the money: that he would cut his right arm off before he would 
tell about it. 1 told him there Wwus no chance. He sald he had fixed 
up many a one before. I sald I understood he was n good ‘ fixer,’ but 
he could not do anything with me. Ile said: * Send Brzezinski over to 
me, and I sald: ` Brzezinski won't leave the seale house.“ I would 
not huve him leave the scale house, and I walked away from him, 

“At that time Mr. Hyatt (a government weigher) was just about 
approaching the scale house. Mr. Spitzer said that that was Mr. 

yatt, the government weigher, and I asked him if that was the scale 
expert, and he said no, he was a government weigher in charge of the 
district. “And I said (to Hyatt): ‘I haye something to show you,’ and 
Spitzer hurriedly came in and rushed right in between us and got in 
conversation with Brzezinski and shortly ufter—after he talked for 
an Instant or so—I overheard him say: We are all Masons, and this 
thing has got to be fixed up,’ and Brzezinski turned to, me and says: 
‘Dick, this man anys you are all right.’ And I says: Nothing is all 
right with me; ANT Ba goes as it lies.“ Mr. Spitzer left the scale 
house and I escorted Mr. Hyatt over to the far end of the scale and 
Brzezinski asked him—made some questions.” 


JOVERNMENT COUNSEL INTERRUPTS. 


Counsel for the Government here interrupted with: 5 
What was it Mr. Spitzer sald to you at that time? 
The answer was direct— 

le said: * You're a damn fool you didn 
paid: ‘My offer goes yet, if you lose the iron.’ 8 

“ pars alti that expression, * if you lose the iron?“ 

“Yes— ve. 

As far as is known, Spitzer had not seen the spring In Parr's pocket. 
Indeed, he himself testified that he did not see it until several months 
later. At any rate he was expeditiously tried for attempted bribery. A 
Brooklyn jury, acquitted him chiefly because Brzezinski changed front on 
the stand. ‘arr held his ground, however, and in the course of the 
ciyil action against the sugar company flatly charged his former as- 
soclate in the seryice with jury. Brzezinski has in the meantime 
been dismissed from the employ of the Government. 

Why was this “diron” so important to Spitzer? Let's go back to the 
scajehouse and find out. With Deputy Surveyor of the Port James P, 
Vail in Kehoe’s place I stepped on the platform. My weight was read 
as 162 pounds. Then Mr. Vall called: 

“Now watch!“ 

SHOWS HOW THE SPRING WORKED. 

The beam oscillated vigorously, the weight was changed to balance it, 
and then the reading came: 

“You're falling off. You only weigh 154 pounds.” 

The corset spring had been put to work. A pressure of one ounce 
from that little strip of steel on the inside had offset 48 ounces of 
welgbt on the outside, 

On scales of this pattern the actual weight on the platform is bal- 
anced by the much lesser welght on the bar because of two interme- 
diate walking beams or transmission bars. One of these is above the 
poise bar, the other below. This spring was inserted so as to engage 
the lower transmission bar and, while u lowing it to swing a little, yet 
pressed down upon it. The effect was n rednetion of each truck load 
on the entry of the government weigher by from 10 to 44 pounds. 

There were 17 of the scales and there was a hole in cach of them. 
Above the hole in most instances a cleat had been nailed for the 
apparent purpose of guiding the operator's hand as he reached down 
in the dark. In one case the hole had been reenforced with tacks 
after it had worn large. In another it had been plugged and bored 
new and then painted; and the remarkable thing nboet this post, 
which was introduced in evidence, was that even this coat of paint 
had bad time to grow old and wrinkled. 

CASE WOULD BR HARD FOUGHT, 


On this showing the Government might have obtained the duty on 
the sugar that was meanwhile smuggled in; but the case would have 
been hard fought. The Six and Spitzer were Immediately segregated. 
Kehoe, who is believed to be a devout Catholic, is said not to have 
been to church since the detection of the spring, In November, 1907. 


t take the money.’ He 
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So the attorneys set out to comers the government welghings with 
those at the steelyard scales. District 5 Henry L. Stimson 
had taken into association with him Assistants W. T. Denison, H. R. 
Buckner, Robert Stephenson, and II. S. Demming. They were opposed 
by the firm of Parsons, Closson & McInvaine, John B. Stanchfield, 
H. F. Cochrane, and James B. Sheffield. If the latter group was to 
3 8 at all, it must be by virtue of a strong case strongly 
‘ought. 

A score or more of accountants worked steadily for six months to 
compiea this tabulation of the d KE upon which the sugar company 

id duty, with the rates upon which it paid the producers, At first 
he work had to wait upon information laboriously collected from the 
shippers, Then the Government was moved to issue a subpæna upon 
the gel wat for its records. 

But the company chose to do voluntarily what it could have been 
compelled to do, and so gaye to the district attorney. certain books 
which revealed this very comparison, They are called “ pink books.” 
They consist of two small dlary-like volumes pasted together, and one 
of the smaller records is that of the checker in the scale house, while 
the other is that of the corresponding checker at the city welgher's dal- 
nance. In other words, for the entire period covered by the Govérnment’s 
claim the American Suyar Refinery had in its possession records which 
established every ounce of difference in these two weights. 


BOOKS SHOW HOW MUCH WAS LOST. 


The parallel was never more deadly. It is before me as I write. The 
column of instances where the duty weight equals or efcecds the pr- 
chase weight is practically empty. The colunn of instances where the 
weight upon which the company was to pay duty was less than the 
weight upon which the compdny was to base its 3 was practi- 
cally full, The total of the disèrepancies against the Gorernment in 
the period cotered by the suit was 6,272 tons. And these differences fell 
to normal the véry day of Parr’s diacorery. - 

Oceasional exceptions to the general rule puzzled the government 
attorneys considerably. Thus, out of 59 cargoes unloaded in 102, 
there were 2 which weighed slightly more on the government scales 
than on the steelyards; in 1903 there were 2 out of 49; in 1904 there 
were 2 out of 66; in 1005 there were no exceptions out of 57; in 1900 
there was 1 out of 66; and to the date of the discovery in 1907 there 
were 15 exceptions out of 62 cargoes. 

Well, Surveyor Clarkson and Deputy Vail were on the docks on the 
days of the 2 exceptions of 1902. One of the exceptions lu 1903 is due 
to the fact that the ane came in hogsheads which had to be scored 
with thelr weight, and it would obviously never do to let them go to 
the city welghers marked under their true volume, The 15 exceptions 
in 1907 were doubtless due to the more frequent visits of agents of the 
collector, And so on. 


TRIAL FOUGHT LONG AND BITTERLY. 


The trial was bitterly fonght. But the jury was out only an hour 
and ten minutes. Perhaps the explanation lay as much in facts which 
were Incidental to the main issue as to the story of the 17 holes, and 
the parallel columns of figures. 

One such incidental was the testimony of Mr. Haremeyecr’s confiden- 
tial clerk, O. H. O. Schmeltcr, In the charge of the court his contri- 
bution to the case was abridged in this form: 

“In addition to that, Mr. Schmelter states that Mr. Waremeyer on 
one occasion asked him to make out a Het 8 the differences in 
the tiwo weitghers’ weights, and that he did s0, but that Mr, Havemeyer 
never asked him afterwards to see them. He states that at the end 
of each year, I think, or at the end when he made out his first lot of 
these lists, he spoke to Mr. Heike (secretary of the company) about K; 
showed them to bim; told him what they were; and Mr. Heike said 
he had better go on and keep making them out, and that he did so 
thereafter, and year by year, after making ont these reports, took them 
over and shoiced them to Afr, Heike, and Mr. Heike made a brief exami- 
nation of them,“ 

Another Incidental was the extra pay of the “ Big Six.“ Coyle could 
get work anywhere there might be need for a hustler, but the others 
probably earned as much here as they could hope to get in New York. 
Nevertheless, these six were picked by the cashier, and paid beyond 
thelr fellows. Thus the indorsement on Voelker's envelope would be 
„ r. %,, though it would be found to contam, and Voelker had 
long been accustomed to expect, $18 instead of the sum marked. 


HOW MEMBERS OF SIX WERE PAID. 


Again, a witness of long and reputable Gxperience in the customs 
service testified that wlen he came on the docks as head government 
welgher, Dock Superintendent Spitzer invited him to go every month 
to the cashier and get an envelope. A former cCmployce at the com- 
pany's office swore that he had seen custom-house officials come to 
the suger company’s cashier and receive money “ very many times,” 
and the cashier named teas not called to deny the charge. Most of this 
was, of course, contradicted by representatives of the company. 
Further, in this connection, it wes testified that too much activity 
on the part of the customs men had not been theretofore desired in 
the collector's office. A former weigher, who swore that he had noted a 
strange wobbling of the scale beam, was asked why he had not re- 
ported it. “I 41 wot want o commit suicide, did J?” was his answer. 

Another significunt incidentat was the showing cs to “ inroice- 
weight” cargoes. ‘These are SUDI cargoes of which the weight set 
forth In the Invoice is taken us the basis for the company’s payment to 
the shipper, Instead of weights taken anew from the city welghers in 
New York. In the case of invoice-weilght cargces, therefore, there 
could be no idea that the city welghers were in collusion to discredit 
the sugar company, Yet the parallel column made for the dock weigh- 
ings might almost be transferred and applied to the invoice weights. 
The reault ià an enormous Gres over the government weight up to the 
significant date of November 20, 1907. 


UNIQUE DEFENSE BY COMPANY LAWYERS. 


But the most Impressive incidental to one who studies the record of 
the case is the defense put forth by such lawyers as Messrs. Parsons 
and Stanchfleld. Here It ts: 

That the whole thing—a total equicalent to a dividend between $ and 
4 por cont on the capital stock of the company—is a tempest in a tda- 
pot. That the corsct-stecl and s7-holes story is a “plant” made up 
by Whalley and perhaps Parr to constitute a case. That the dis- 
crepancies are legitimate and due to more carelessness on the part of 
the government weighers than on the part of the city welzhers; to the 
fact that the city welghers were pald by the hundred pounds weighed 
and the government weighers by the day; to the influence of the wind 
and tide and general confusion about the docks. 
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An abundant answer to all this is that the d les due to the 
carelessness of everybody, to the different methods of pay, to wind and 
tido und general confusion have all disappeared since November 20, 
1907. Finally, the attorneys fell back substantially on the declaration 
that the oficials of the company had nothing to do with the * 
conduct of Spitzer and the Rig Ste,“ and would make it mighty hot 
for anybody who said they had, 

But the wind theory deserves some special attention. The slips, said 
the attorneys, are so many funnels for the wind. It sweeps from 
the river, blows itself underneath the docks, and then re up the 
scale platforms, The wind has reformed since November 20, 7. 

CERTAIN FACTS TO UNDERSTAND SUITS. 

Certain facts outside the record must be stated for any full under- 
standing of even the civil suit. 

Water was thrown on the platform at one time when the tare weights 
wero being catculated, This would dry before the sugar came along 
and distort the calculations of the Government by the weight of the 
water for every draft. 

Another plan was to have the checker put his foot on the beam shown 
in the illustration and press down, This had precisely the effect of the 


corset steel. 
Deputy Vall undertook, in 1902, to standardize the tare allowances 
for anas A on this dock. He fixed upon a pattern truck. It and its 


like were inspected and accepted only after proving to weigh uniformly 
200 pounds each. Then the trucks were Identified by being painted 
red. Within a few days afterwards the red trucks were weighed again. 
They tere found to have shrunk from 6 to 14 pounds cach, Since that 
day the Government has builded the trucks under its own supervision 
and stamped them with Its seal. 

Another bappening had to do with the balance ball on the scales. 
The checker was the only rson, save the weigher, near enough to 
that ball to touch It. Yet the welgher found himself required to val- 
ance his scales anew every little while. This was call ok the 
Dall,“ and it gave the six—Kehoe, Voelker, Boyle and Coyle, Halligan 
and Hennessy the name “ The Roly-Poly Six.” 


KEHON CAUGHT ONE TIME BEFORE. 


Evidence was Introduced that im 1897 Kehoe was caught hanging a 
weight insido the scale house for the purpose of bearing down the scale 
after the welgher had balanced It In the 8 The witness was a 
weigher named Conlon, and Kehoe admitted on e stand that Conlon 
had found such a weight, though be denied all personal knowledge of It. 

The sixth method was aap to take the sweepings right under the 
Government's nose and not weigh them at all. 

Each of these practicea was discovered and corrected by. the surveyor 
of the port, Gen. James 8. Clarkson, or his deputy, Mr. Vall. The 
trucks were stamped with “U. 8.“ The balance ball was locked in 

lace. Water on the platform was occasion enough not to weigh upon 
t. The transmission bar was encased so that the checker’s foot could 
not reach It. Stwecepings were watched. And now that the corset stay 
hae been found through the Treasury Department, checkera are ew- 
cluded altogether from the scale houses. 

Is it true that this apparent indulgence of the American Bugar Re- 
fining Company through seven practices questionable, to say the least of 
them, year after year, indicates compliance by United States authori- 
tles? It may. But on a diligent examination of the office of collector 
of the port, I am rather surprised that there has not been more com- 

Hance than that there should have been any. The civil service has 
been “ horn-amuggied.” Influence was aa potent inside the old customs 
house as outside. Until this year the very office of collector has been 
the bait for every political worker who could flip himself hard enough 
to lunge at it. 

TWO OFFICIALS, GOOD AND HONEST. 

But there is no evidence that either the deputy or the surveyor was 
anything other than a good subordinate aud un honest man. The 
service gets its policy from the collector and from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. If the sugar trust was not to be pre too hard, it was 
not to pressed too hard—that was all there was to it. So device 
after device was adopted to prevent what the attorneys for the com- 
pany call “ discrepancies,” an nothing else much was done, The port 
ot New York is a big port. The surveyor must be the outdoor execn- 
tive in the collection of $220,000,000 a year. He can be kept busy with 
his subordinates without sitting around on a dock to watch every 
* Roly Poly Six” -that somebody suspects. It is a pleasure to certify 
that General Clarkson and air, Fail are now giving loyal and resource- 
ful support to a collector who means business, 

But tt is noteworthy that the latest lght-fingering on the docks of 
the Williamsburg retinery was not discovered through the New York 
custom-house. On the contrary, the hunt was conecived in Washing- 
ton and directed throughout from the White House. There is still an 
intimate knowledge of the case in the office of the President, and the 
force which refuses to be “ buffaloed" still finds its source in the 
Executive. 

“TARR, BEGINNER OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

Richard Parr was the beginner of the campaign. A chain of cir- 
cumstances, largely personal, brought him, as an old acquaintance, to 
Wiliam Loeb Jr., in the latter's office as secretury to the President, in 
the spring of 1004. The upshot of their talk was this: 

That Parr had been a sampler on the docks of the mugar company; 
that he had entered the customs service through civil-service exum- 
inition; that he feit he could not rise so rapidly there as in the 
capacity of a special agent of the Treasury; that, if he could be ap- 
polnted special agent, he believed he could “ get the dots“ on a species 
of frand being practiced on the sugar docks that meant millions to the 
Government. 

Acting for the President, Mr. Loeb had Farr appointed as special 
agent. Mr. Roosevelt knew practically nothing about the customs 
branch of the Government, and he felt that his recretary, who had been 
a clerk in the New York custom-house way back in 1811, could better 
be trusted as to policies and methods for that service than he; but he 
followed the development of the situation with the keenest interest, 
noted that Parr had made a distinct success of his first assignment—the 
detection of certain smuggling across the Maine border—and was im- 
88 that the Treasury Department found so much work for him to 

o elsewhere than on the sugar docks. 

LOED AND PARR WORK SIDE BY SIDE. 


Mr. Locb and Parr, jn a certain sense, worked together. The Secre- 
tary to the President had brought down from New York rather clear 
Ideas how the operation of the New York custom-house could be 
improved. With the idea that General Clarkson could help, he bad 
becu active in having that gentleman made surveyor, back in the days 


when Mr. Loeb was assistant secretary. Now Parr was probing 
frauds wherever be could find them, the weaknesses of the service were 
spread themselves out for both men to seo, and both of them were 
turning | ack as often as exceptionally busy programmes would permit, 
to Parr's plans to turn the light on the sugar docks. 

At this stage Richard Whalley came across the horizon. In resent- 
ment because, according to him, the Americon Sugar Refinery would 
not pay him extra as a “ roly poly” and for hanging a weight on the 
scale arm and for histing his foot on the transmission bar, he set 
out for Washington to inform the authorities, Assistant Secretary 
Beekman Winthrop joined hands with Mr. Loeb in the cause by * as 
pinna Whalley a special agent. The newcomer then set of, in 

ovember, 1907, to obtain employment on the docks as a representative 
of the shipowner whose cargo was being unloaded. 

His task was to stand before one of the scale houses and count the 

as they came across the dock. In this position he claims to 
have noticed that the company's checker, Hennessy, would drop his 
left band every time a draft was weighed. This led him to think that 
kicking the beam, rolling the ball, throwing water on the seales, banging 
weights on the upright, subatituting light trucks for heavy trucks, and 
slipping sweepings past unweizghed had been superseded. So he ar- 
ranged the signal which Parr and Brzezinski were to receive that 
eventful morn of November 20. 

THE AGENTS WERB MARKED MEN. 


After that Parr and Brzezinski were marked men. The former was 
attacked with every kind of ammunition. His Hfe was threatened, his 
home was invaded, a putative record of earlier misconduct was pro- 
duced, and his position in the Trensury service was endangered. Brze- 
zinski has since been dismissed, It is unquestionable that immediately 
after the capture of “that iron" from Kehoe, the usefulness of 
Brzezinski abruptly ceased. 

Meanwhile the whole New York customs department had taken on 
life with the coming of Mr. Loeb, “ When did the reorganization of this 
bureau begin!“ I asked one of the officials. “Just the day the new 
collector came,” was the reply. It is true. From that day to this 
there has been more fire under the customs furnace in our greatest 
port than ever before, Mr. Vail found the cheese and fig smugglers, 
General Clarkson and Mr. Vall cooperated with Mr. Locb's very capable 
deputy; Mr. Stuart, to rid the rolls of their ornaments. 

Vhen I was in New York the lasso wos being thrown nt still 
another class of offenders. Even New York—after Parkhurst, Seth 
Low, Lexow, and McClellun—is losing its breath. As ane of the city 
officials put it: My Lord. I did not know there was such an oflico 
as collector of the port before.” 

DISCOURAGED BY THE NEWSPAPERS. 


A neiwapaper man finds it hard to write down that the groateat dia- 
conragement in all this fight came from his own profession, Yet that 
ix the fact. A prinic object of the prosecutions now pending has becn 
that this kind oh come be made as conteniptitle as any other. <A prime 
object in the civil action ayninst the American Bunar Rofinitg Coupany 
was that so rich and powerful a corporation might be made. to auewer 
before the bar of American publio opinion, But both these objects have 
up to this time bern strange! defeated, 

Without attempting to explain the situation among New York news- 
papers, the reporter for this paper sets forth these facts : 

"hat leas wus printed on the dixcovery of these dock frauds and the 
return of the verdict than on sccond-ratc gute in city courta; that there 
were printed in several of the payors full-page advertisements reading 
simply, “The American Sugar Refining Company, Offieca, Wall street, 
Now Fort: „that only the New York Evening Pust published such ac- 
counts of euch a trial as it might have beon expected to publish, and 
tory brief accounts were expected of the Port; that only that netcepaper 
and tha Sun have undertaken since to set forth in review the facta 
theretofore omitted, 

GREAT FIGHT OXLY BEGINNING. 


The fight wiu go on with the newspapers of New York or without 
them. The “ Noly-Poly Six" and Spitzer have already answered at the 
bar to criminal indictment. They will he tried ns speedily as the suit 
against their employer for sequestered duties, There is no fear of tho 
siigar trust in the oftice of the district attorney, in the office of the 
eolicetor of the port, in the office of the President of the United States, 
Every official whose connection with these dock frauds cnn be traced 
will haled Into court, that the jury may determine bow high up the 
crime renched. Honest newspapers, officials, Jarymen, will alike find 
bulldog spirit for this case in this definition of the civil sult by Attor- 
ney Stanchficid, speaking for the company 

“Tho charge is that, ocer a period of years, the Amorican Su,; Re- 
fining Company of New York has been systematically, in scuson and owt 
of season, from 1901 down unti} the cloae of WoT, cayaged te stealing 
from the United States.“ 

The finding of the jury as to that charge wan “Guilty.” The work 
now ahead Is to find out who it was that was guilty. There will be no 
smell like that of cooking molasses in the courts of the United States. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this is a very remarkable record 
of the persistent fraud perpetrated upon the revénues of the 
United States by one of the greatest beneficiaries of the tariff, 
I congratulate the administration of the United States upon 
having detected and exposed this fraud. Human beings are 
much alike in the world, and frauds must occur under any ad- 
ministration whatever. I do not care to comment upon this 
particular fraud, although one of great mignitude, in any other 
aspect than to point out the fact that the so-ealled “ sugar trust” 
is shown to be receiving benefits of between fifty and eighty 
million dollars a year from the people of the United Stites, 
Every child who eats a piece of candy pays a tax upon it to this 
organization, Eighty million dollars means a dollar per capita, 
because the consumption of sugar, where people are able to 
supply themselves with food, is distributed very uniformly 
among prince and peasant; among the very rich and the very 
poor. When this organization is permitted by our Jaws to tax 
the poor, and the extremely poor, at the rate of a dollar per 
capita for their private purse, which is already bursting with 
wealth, I think it is time for the Senate of the United States 
to observe this sugar schedule and to cut out from this schedule 
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that part of it which peculiarly seryes this organization and does 
not serve the people of the United States; which does not even 
serve those who produce raw sugar in Louisiana, in Colorado, or 
in other States. 

I want to ask why it is that the words “ Not above No. 16 
Dutch standard in color” are not stricken out of this bill? 
They ought to be stricken out. I ask that the Finance Com- 
mittee shall consider and report to the Senate why those words 
shall not be stricken out of the schedule, and I make the motion 
that the Finance Committee report to the Senate why these 
words shall not be stricken out of paragraph 213, Schedule E. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the Senator please repeat the words he 
desires stricken out? 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to have stricken out the words, Not 
above No, 16 Dutch standard in color,” where they appear in 
Schedule E, paragraph 213, page 72. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment, 
which has not yet been disposed of, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Srorerary. The pending amendment is an amendment 
offered by Mr. MoCuamer to strike out paragraphs Nos. 197, 
199, 200, 201, 203, 204, and 205, in Schedule D; also strike out 
all of paragraph No. 708, free list, after the word “ planking,” 
line 25, page 220, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

And all kinds of lumber, timber, la g i alings, 
staves of wood, clapboards, pax sey A | t Ra con ie ephone, 
trolley, electric light, and te 11 poles of cedar or other woods, and 
all other lumber not specifically provided for. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment must be disposed 
of before any other amendment than an amendment to it can 
be considered. 

Mr. OWEN. Iwas not aware, Mr. President, of the pendency 
of this particular amendment. At its conclusion, I shall offer 
this proposed resolution. 8 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would state to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that the sugar schedule has not yet been reached. It 
probably will be reached this afternoon, or, I hope so anyway. 
Then the Senator’s amendment will be in order. 

Mr. OWEN. I offer no amendment. I offer a resolution of 
Instruction to the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Hardly to the chairman, but to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. OWEN. To the committee or to the chairman, who is 
the committee, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is true. Mr. President, has morn- 
ing business closed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Out of order, then, I ask permission to in- 
troduce an amendment, which I send to the desk, and which I 
desire may lie on the table for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be received out of order, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. ‘This, Mr. President, is an amendment 
placing licorice extracts, paste, rolls, and so forth, on the free 
list, where the House placed them. As everybody knows, I sup- 
pose, licorice is very largely used in the manufacture of to- 
bacco ; in fact, is absolutely indispensable; and yet the monopoly 
of licorice of that kind is now, I believe, entirely in the hands 
of the American Tobacco Company. 

Mr. KEAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. There are inde- 
pendent factories in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We will discuss that question a little 
later on. The independent companies who manufacture tobacco 
are compelled, for the most part, to buy their licorice of the 
American Tobacco Company or to pay an exorbitant price for 
that which is imported. The House put this on the free list, 
but the Senate committee struck out the provision. To restore 
it to the free list is the object of my amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
MoCumser], which has been stated. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before the Senate disposes of the 
paragraph providing for a differential upon dressed lumber, I 
wish to ask that consideration be given to a great number of 
establishments and employees who are engaged in the planing 
and dressing of lumber along the American side of the water 
boundary between the United States and Canada. Early in the 
history of the building of the dwellings for our people all along 
the pathway of emigration to the West, there grew up along the 
southern borders of the Lakes a chain of lumber yards and 
lTumber-dressing establishments to supply the wants of the mov- 
ing and growing communities. When the lumbering camps were 
established in the forests of Michigan and Wisconsin, instead of 
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establishing planing mills at the camps, the cheap Lake freights 
made it practicable to transport the rough lumber to points on 
the south of the Lakes nearer the points of distribution and to 
dress the lumber at those points. Accordingly, these establish- 
ments grew up, and as the lumber of Michigan and Wisconsin 
decreased the same establishments began to include Canadian 
lumber in their work; so that now they are engaged in the 
dressing of rough lumber, which is brought from our western 
forests and from Canadian forests, and the millions of feet of 
lumber which you see upon the “ comparative statement” as im- 
ported into the United States during the past few years go 
chiefly to these lumber-dressing establishments, which are tak- 


ing the rough lumber from the forests of Canada and manu- 


facturing it into material fit and ready for use in building and 
in the various constructions where lumber is used. There are 
such establishments at Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence; at 
Tonawanda and Buffalo, near the outlet of Lake Drie; at Hrie, 
at Cleveland, at Toledo, at Detroit, at Chicago, at Saginaw, at 
Bay City, and at many other points along the southern edge of 
the boundary waters. Many millions of dollars are invested and 
many thousands of men are employed in these planing and 
dressing mills. In Tonawanda and Buffalo alone there are over 
10,000 men employed. Directly dependent upon them, it is fair 
to estimate, are fifty to sixty thousand people. Over 520.000 
a day in wages are paid to them; that is to say, in the neighbor- 
hood of $7,000,000 a year. 

At the other points which I have mentioned the number of 
men employed and the amount of the wages paid will probably 
come, upon a fair average, very near to the figures which I have 
given for Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

This interest is plainly worthy of the careful attention of the 
Senate in applying the rule of protection te the construction of 
this tariff act. I do not ask, Mr. President, that there shall be 
any deviation from the rule upon which we are framing this act 
in behalf of the lumber-dressing interests of northern New York, 
but I do ask that for the protection of their manufacturing in- 
dustry they have the benefit of the same rule which is applied 
to other industries in this bill. 

I ask the Senate to consider the conditions under which this 
industry is conducted for the purpose of applying the rule, and 
the first consideration to which I call attention is the fact that, 
while the duties recommended in the Finance Committee report 
upon the products of these planing mills—that is to say, dressed 
lumber—amount to a little less than 123 per cent ad valorem on 
an ayerage, Canada, stretching along the northern border of the 
same water boundary, imposes a duty on dressed lumber of 25 
per cent ad valorem; so that under the committee report, if that 
‘be adopted by Congress, it will be giving to this great industry 
less than. one-half the protection that Canada gives to the same 
industry on the other side of the lakes and boundary rivers. 
Twelve and a half per cent upon dressed lumber will bar the 
planing mills of Canada from the markets which build up the 
growing communities of the United States, and 25 per cent, or 
double that barrier, will bar the American dressed-lumber mills 
from the market which is building up the growing communities 
of Ontario and the western Provinces of Canada. 

The second consideration is that while these establishments 
are paying in every State high taxes upon their lumber yards, 
their mills, their machinery, and their stock on hand, for the 
support of our Government, Canada gives to every planing mill 
which will move across the border to the edge of her forests 
and establish this industry in her territory a remission of taxes 
for from fifteen to twenty-five years. So that the duty which 
we are imposing upon dressed lumber, if we adopt the committee 
report, is but placing upon the product that comes from Canada 
a burden for the support of our Government to balance off the 
tax that is imposed upon the property of our planing mills for 
the support of our state and municipal governments. 

Nevertheless, if the conditions under which the industry is 
conducted are such that there is no occasion to make up for the 
difference in the cost of production—neyertheless, I say, there 
would be no ground for imposing a differential duty upon 
dressed lumber. But, Mr. President, the conditions are widely 
different, In the first place, the information which I have re- 
ceived—information coming from very trustworthy sources— 
indicates to me that the estimate of the cost of dressing lum- 
ber, as stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum-, 
BER], in his very interesting and impressive argument last week, 
omitted many elements of expense, and that the figures which 
he had been led to believe were the correct figures were alto- 
gether too low. 

The actual cost of conducting the business of dressing lumber 
in the mills of the United States involves three different ele- 
ments. In the forests of Canada there is no rent to be paid 
for the ground where the planing mill may be established. In 
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Buffalo, in Tonawanda, in Chicago, and in all the other places 
where these establishments have so long existed for the benefit 
of our people on our side of the line, the prosperity which has 
grown up under our system has resulted in the requirement 
that heavy rental be paid for the ground upon which the lum- 
ber yards are placed and upon which the mills stand. 

The next element is that of handling the lumber. The lum- 
ber comes in mill runs from the Canadian and the western 
forests; that is to say, unsorted, just as it comes from the 
mill. It comes down in the lumber vessels, and when it 
reaches Buffalo or any of the other ports it has to be taken 
from the vessel, transported to the lumber yard, sorted, piled 
up each class and kind by itself, left to dry, and then carried to 
the planing or dressing mill, and from that mill after it is 
dressed taken to the car for transportation as dressed lumber. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to interrupt the statement which the 
Senator is making only to ask him, generally, what his view is 
as to the rate upon the different forms of dressed lumber. The 
Finance Committee, with regard to these different processes of 
dressing lumber and the duty applied to each, have followed, as 
the Senator knows, the House bill and running through the dif- 
ferent forms of dressing lumber. The present law, the Dingley 
Jaw, as to each one of these particular forms is higher than 
the House bill and higher than the Senate Finance Committee 
report, as found in this bill. I do not know but what the Sen- 
ator has stated that; but is it his idea that for the protection 
of this most essential and large industry the present rates of 
the Dingley law or something like them should be maintained? 
Does he believe that this industry should receive more than 
either the House bill or the Senate bill, as reported by the 
committee, has given to it in their provisions? 

Mr. ROOT. My impression, Mr, President, is that the differ- 
ential of the Dingley Act is at just about the right point to 
maintain a healthy opportunity for business and a healthy re- 
straint upon business. 

Mr. HALE. That answers my question, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROOT. That is to say, I do not think there can be a re- 
duction from those differentials which would not result in the 
transfer of a large proportion of our planing mills to Canada, 
because I think that those differentials are no greater than 
necessary to enable the American planing mills to make a fair 
profit on their product, while I think that an increase of those 
differentials would withdraw the corrective and restraining 
effect of possible Canadian competition in case our planing 
mills should endeavor to charge too great a profit upon their 
product. 

Mr. President, I was about to deal with the question of the 
cost of conducting the planing-mill business in the United States, 
and I had stated that the difference arises from the fact that 
heavy rental has to be paid upon lumber yards and mill sites 
here. With that. of course, comes the difference in taxation, 
arising from the fact that our mills have to contribute largely 
to the support of the Government, while in Canada they are 
free from that obligation. I also stated that there were various 
elements of cost in the actual dealing with the rough material 
and transforming it into the dressed material, one being the 
eost of handling. The next, of course, is the cost of dressing; 
and, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarr] has just sug- 
gested to me, the position of the mills on our side involves the 
necessity for carrying heavy fire insurance. Now, as to the 
actual cost of dressing 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator from New York 
whether, to his knowledge, the cost of finishing lumber is any 
greater in the State of New.York or anywhere along the Cana- 
dian boundary east of Michigan than it is west of that section? 
Is there anything in the handling that necessarily makes it cost 
any more? Has the Senator any information on that point? 

Mr. ROOT. My information is that the eastern cost is higher 
than the western cost. The Senator from Maine can probably 
give better information upon that than I can. The general 


statement is made to me that in the northeastern part of the 
country the cost is very considerably higher on our side of the 
line than it is on the Canadian side of the line. As to the differ- 
ence of cost between the eastern American mills and the western 
American mills I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My reason for asking the question is that 
I have numerous communications from those who are engaged 


in the manufacture of lumber in Michigan, in Minnesota, and - 
west of that line, and especially one in my hand from the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, a lumber 
company that is manufacturing not only in Minnesota, but in 
the Southern States; and in speaking of this subject, the writer 
of this letter says: 


We are operating one lar 


sawmill in Minnesota and two in Louisi- 
ana. The cost of 


nishing lumber in the planing mill at the Minnesota 
plant for the year 1908 was 48.7 cents per thousand feet and 45.8 
cents per thousand feet at the Louisiana plants. 
repairs and supplies and covers all lumber sent through the planing 
mill, but does not include lumber shipped in the rough. 


Then he says: 


Our Minnesota cost is higher than the average cost for mills in that 
territory, due to the fact that our trade is a special one, which re- 
quires a large amount of work on the high-grade stock put through the 
planing mill. 

Then he goes on to describe how the work is done, and says 
that they sell most of their cheaper lumber in the rough and 
only finish the higher grades; but he establishes the fact, 
according to his statement, that finishing even the higher 
grades does not, in any of the mills that he operates, exceed 
45 cents per thousand, and that this is higher than the aver- 
age. That is the reason I asked the Senator whether or not 
there was something in the peculiar method of handling that 
made the cost so much more East than in the West. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes, Mr. President; there is a very marked 
distinction. I take it that the mills referred to in the letter 
just read by the Senator from North Dakota are mills at the 
forest. 

Mr. McCUMBER: I did not understand the Senator's 
statement. 

Mr. ROOT. I think they are mills which are in the lumber 
region, and the cost, which I understood to be 49 cents at one 
of the mills, probably fairly represents the cost in the Cana- 
dian mills. I have no reason to believe that it costs substan- 
tially more in a mill at the forest in Minnesota to dress lum- 
ber than it does in a mill at the forest in Canada. There 
may be differences in individual mills, but in general I think 
not. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator allow me for one moment? 
But as between these establishments in Ogdensburg, Buffalo, 
Tonawanda, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, around 
which have grown up great cities during the half century of 
their existence, and the mills, whether in Canada or the West, 
which are situated at the forest, there is a very wide dis- 
tinction. The 10,000 men who are working in the mills at 
Buffalo and Tonawanda are not living upon lumber-camp sup- 
plies. They have homes and families and food and clothing 
and opportunities of life that befit American citizenship in 
American cities, and the cost of maintaining that labor under 
those conditions is necessarily higher than the cost of main- 
taining labor at the lumber camps. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator permit me to make a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. ROOT. I shall be very happy to yield. 

Mr. HALE. This is a suggestion brought out by the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. It struck me, as I 
think it must have struck the Senator from New York and any 
other Senator listening who is interested in this subject, as a 
remarkable thing that the correspondent of the Senator fixes 
one rate as the cost of finishing lumber—42 cents was it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken, although this is 
intended to include all lumber finished through those mills. It 
does not mean on one side or on two sides, but the average cost 
of the entire work. 

Mr. HALE. As I said, what struck me with surprise was the 
Senator's statement that 42 cents—was it 

Mr. McCUMBER. Forty-four to 45 cents. 

Mr. HALE (continuing). That 44 to 45 cents covered the 
cost, additional to rough lumber, of the entire process of manu- 
facturing and dressing in different forms. That seemed to me a 
very remarkable statement, because all legislation heretofore 
has had, and the schedule made up by the House in its bill and 
by the Committee on Finance in its bill in accord with the House 
has, a very marked sliding and increased scale, according to the 
different processes that are put upon the rough lumber. 

For instance, planed or finished on one side, $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet; planed or finished on two sides, $2 per thousand feet; 
planed or finished on three sides, $2.50; and on four sides, $3. 
If planed on one side and tongued and grooved, $2 per thousand 
feet; planed on two sides and tongued and grooved—another 
process—$2.50 per thousand feet. 

I know something about the lumber business, having lived in 
a community largely interested in that article, and it is to me, 
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as I think it must be to the Senator from New York, a matter 
of surprise that any one rate, particularly so low as 42 to 45 
cents, would cover all the processes that have been cared for 
heretofore in every bill, either passed by Congress or submitted 
for its decision by any committee. in a sliding scale. The Ding- 
ley rates are higher still, being $2 per thousand feet on lumber 
finished on one side, $2.50 on lumber finished on two sides, $3 
on lumber finished on three sides, and $4 upon lumber finished 
on four sides. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The differentials are the same. 

Mr. HALE. And $3.50 for lumber tongued and grooved 
on one side or two sides. What I wanted was that the Senater 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCummer] should tell me, and teli 
the Senator from New York, and tell the Senate, whether he 
believes that this 40 to 45 cents, applied without regard to the 
nature and extent of the process, is claimed to be enough com- 
pensation for this great industry for all the work in finishing 
or dressing lumber. It seems to me a very remarkable state- 
ment that is made by the correspondent of the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I may take one moment 
of the time of the Senator from New York, to reply to the 
inquiry of the Senator from Maine, I will say that when I 
discussed the lumber schedule some time ago I attempted to 
establish the fact that the average cost of planing only one 
side of the lumber as it came from the saw was only about 15 
cents per thousand, and of course there would be a little added 
to that, as it is planed on two sides, and a little more added 
to it, necessarily, as they groove one edge and tongue the 
other; but the information I have is that while these mills do 
all of this finishing, the average cost of finishing everything 
that the mill turns out is only about from 44 to 45 cents per 
thousand. Now, I might have gone further, I think, probably, 
in the same letter, and have shown that in some of the very 
highest or most complete finishing it runs as high as 60 to 75 
eents per thousand, 75 cents being the limit, and that only in 
special cases; and that all of the ordinary finishing, such as 
would be used in flooring, in siding, and in lumber that is gen- 
erally in use, which we call “ finished lumber,” and not finished 
for the purpose merely of spiking together to make a frame or 
something of that kind, could all practically come within the 
50 cents per thousand limit. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think I will ask the Senate to 
indulge me in having read a brief letter from the president 
of the Amalgamated Woodworkers’ International Union of 
America, giving the views of the men who do the work. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

AMALGAMATED WOODWORKERS’ 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D. C., May II, 1909. 


Hon. Erm Roor, 
Washington, D. O. 


ident of the Amal- 
mated Woodworkers’ International Union of ica—I know it to 

a fact that no lumber could be dressed at the low cost mentioned, not 
even surfaced on one side. 

In the first place, it takes at least two men to operate the machine— 
one to feed it, receiving an average wage of 22 cents per hour, and the 
other to receiye the lumber from the machine, or offbear, at an average 
wage of at least 15 cents per hour—making a total cost of 37 cents 
per hour for actual labor performed in handling the lumber. 

It would take approximately one hour's time to grind the ordinary 
knives for surfacing and from 20 to 30 minutes’ time to set the knives 
and get the machine ready to start. Each different pattern of lumber 
run through the machine requires a change of the ives or cutters, 
bse png on the type, width, and thickness of the pattern. In fill 
orders for various kinds of lumber it is necessary to make frequer 
changes In the knives. It is also necessary to sharpen them three or 
four times a day, depending on the character of the material run, thus 
increasing the cost of labor above the 37 cents per hour paid to the men 
who actually operate the machine. 


In addition to this, there is a general ense entalled of repairs to 


machines during the year, rebabbeting, supplies, cost of power, precia- 
tion, general administration expense, insurance, taxes, ete. 
I would consider, from my practical experience, that cet of lumber 


1 
of average width, dressed per hour, on the modern 8 o be a reason- 
able conservative amount ; therefore proving conclusively that it would 
be utterly impossible to dress lumber with the most modern machinery 
at the low cost per M stated, and I would consider a cost et least 75 
cents per hour to be a fair estimate on the 
the 9 patterns of dressing, like 


and on the more narrow lumber, like 6-inch and 4-inch (of which 
a ree amount is dressed), the cost would increase 8 
I have attended many conferences in endeavoring fix the wage 


scale between the owners of planing mills and the various members of 
our union, during which I have heard discussion as to the cost of dress- 
ing, and I know from my intimate and Bak gpa knowledge that the 
above figures are conservative as to the actual cost submitted to me at 
these different conferences. 

Very truly, yours, 


D. MuLcany, President, 
ional Union of America. 


D. 
Amalgamated Woodworkers’ Intern 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let me right here, in connection 
with what has just been read, put in some figures given on 
this subject as to the cost of dressing lumber in the largest 
establishment in the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I will read it, because I have read it carefully: 


Cost of dress. or planing lumber: There is an established price 
for planing per gy Soot, lumber in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota in use by all manufacturers. At the present prices of labor it is 
hardly enough to cover the actual cost. 

Then follows the list: 

Surfacing one or two sides, 50 cents per thousand feet. 

Dressing and matching, $1 per thousand feet. 

Resawing, $1 per thousand feet. 

Dressing and matching and resawing, $2 per 1,000 feet. 

Planing mills in the Atles that do custom work charge about double 


rices. 
8 R. E. MacLean. 


He represents that very great industry, and I trespass upon 
the time of the Senator from New York to put this in, because 
it is in the line of the figures shown by him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. With the Senator's permission, I desire to 
say that what he has quoted there is not the cost of doing this 
work, but the price which is charged by a mill expecting to 
make a profit, of course, from the customer on any of the work 
done in those particular mills. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the cost of producing a thing or doing a thing and the 
price that is charged for doing it. 

While I am on my feet, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from New York that what his people are mostly interested in 
is the question of the differential. Now, has the Senator ever 
thought that he might make the differential a little greater by 
reducing the tariff upon the rough lumber, instead of increasing 
it upon the finished lumber, and that reducing it might give 
them the same differential? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I quite agree with the suggestion 
made by the Senator from North Dakota, that what interests 
this chain of lumber-dressing establishments is the differential, 
and that it is of not so much consequence to them what the rate 
upon rough lumber is, because they are now and probably will 
more and more continue to be dressing rough lumber that comes 
from Canada, brought down by the cheap freight rates on the 
Lakes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The point I wanted to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator is that while the bill as it came from the 
House has reduced already the cost of the raw material in those 
mills one-half, it has not reduced, as I understand, the differ- 
entials in the Dingley Act. 

Mr. ROOT. I so understand. 

The Senator from North Dakota has given me two 8 
to work upon, and I will take them up one at a time. 
was in his response to the Senator from Maine as to the figures 
the Senator from Maine gave with respect to the cost of dress- 
ing lumber, which the Senator from North Dakota suggests is 
the price charged by the planing mills for doing the work rather 
than the actual cost of doing it. 

There came to me, among the many business men who were 
disturbed by rumors of a reduction of the differential and who 
anticipated the necessity of transferring their business to Can- 
ada, a number who were importing the rough lumber and deal- 
ing in lumber, but having it dressed by other establishments. 
I found by examining them that the prices which they paid to 
other establishments located in the same place ran along appre- 
clably above the amount of the differential as arranged in the 
present Dingley tariff. 

But, Mr. President, I happen to have at hand 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 3 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the fact that the tables furnished us by the 
Finance Committee show that the average import price of rough 
lumber was $17.02 per thousand, while lumber planed on one 
side was $12.50 a thousand; planed on two sides, $17.40 per 
thousand; planed on one side and tongued and grooved, $15.71 
per thousand, and planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 
$17.26 per thousand, showing two classes of dressed lumber that 
are imported and sold at less than the price of lumber not 
dressed, 


Mr. ROOT. If the Senator from Minnesota will permit me 
to deal with that subject later, I will come to it in a very few 
minutes. The explanation of it rests in facts which have already 
been stated by the Senator from North Dakota in his former 
remarks on the subject. 

The second thing which I wish to say regarding the observa- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota as to the price of dress- 
ing lumber is that I happen to have on my desk very good evi- 
dence that in making those charges for dressing lumber the 
lumbermen of our Lake cities are not making an unconscionable 
profit, I say I have here evidence—and I think it is the best 
kind of evidence it is possible to haye—that this business does 
not, under the existing differential, make any more profit than 
it is reasonable that it should make and that it is necessary 
that it should make if it is to continue in prosperity. That evi- 
dence is contained in a letter from the secretary of this same 
association—the Amalgamated Woodworkers’ International 
Union. If there is anybody in the world who has an immediate 
interest to inquire into the profits a business establishment is 
making, it is the man whose wages are regulated by the possi- 
bilities afforded by the profits. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if he does not think 
that the books of the company itself would be better evidence of 
the profits and the cost in any particular line than the mere 
statement of the laborer who is doing the work? 

Mr. ROOT. I think if we could have a master in chancery 
take up the books and spend six months over them and ascertain 
what was the basis of all the charges and credits, he might bring 
out a result which would be more satisfactory and trustworthy. 
But I do not think, situated as we are, with practically no oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize the system of bookkeeping, that the state- 
ments in the books are quite so valuable as the practical con- 
clusion reached by men who are trying to get their wages up 
as high as they can. 

The secretary of this international union writes in a letter 
written from Chicago the 5th of May of this year: 

on the Ist of last January, when a number of our contracts had ex- 

r — 

That is to say, the contracts between the union and the mill 
owners k 

On the Ist of last January, when a number of our contracts had ex- 
pired, and in bringing up the question of new contracts for our em- 
ployees for the year, after a thorough discussion of conditions, the em- 
pioyera showed us they could not possibly make us any further adyances 
under present conditions. We are thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that if the extra duty which is added for dressed lumber is taken off, 
as practically all of the lumber shipped in here from Canada comes in 
the rough, allowing it to come in here dressed would necessarily take 
from our members just that amount of work. If the tariff on dressed 
lumber is retained, the lumber will continue to come here in the rough, 
giving to the members of our association the work of dressing it here. 

Owing to the fact that in most cases the cost of living and cost of 
supplies is much less in Canada than in this country, also that the 
planing mills in Canada are located largely in small towns where the 
cost of house rent would be materially less than it is in the large cities 
of the United States, like Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and North Tonawanda, where at least S0 per cent of the plan- 
ing mills are located at which Canadian lumber is dressed when sh pet 
into this country, naturally Canada can dress lumber for some less 
cost than this country, and, in addition to that, in shipping lumber by 
cars from Canada she would get a great advantage for the reason that 
by dressing lumber the weight is materially reduced. 

Mr. President, that brings me to another element of differ- 
ence, and that is that the cost of handling lumber is entirely 
caused by the establishment of these great lumber yards and 
dressing mills at points on the south side of the Lakes, and that 
cost is almost entirely absent where planing mills are set up at 
the forests and take the rough lumber as it comes from the saw- 
mill. The cost of handling, of transporting, of storing, of piling, 
of assorting, of getting it from the vessel to the yard, from the 
yard to the mill, and from the mill to the car is estimated, by 
the gentlemen who have been bringing information to me upon 
the subject, at $2 a thousand. By carefully scrutinizing and 
comparing, my impression is that a dollar and a half a thousand 
is a fair and reasonable statement of the additional cost which 
is imposed upon the American dressing mills in the cities I 
have enumerated over and above the cost of dressing lumber in 
Canada, and that is in addition to the cost of the actual dress- 
ing, which is treated of in the letter which has been read from 
the desk. 

Now, let me say a word about the reason why dressed lumber 
can be brought into this country cheaper than rough lumber. It 
is the reason for the extraordinary figures read by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and the fact was mentioned with 
his customary fairness of statement by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] the other day. It is that lumber is 
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transported at a freight rate which is fixed by weight and that 
the dressing of lumber reduces the weight so that dressed lum- 
ber can be brought from Canadian points to the New York mar- 
ket at from $1.16 a thousand feet to $1.47 a thousand feet less 
than the rough lumber can be brought. 

The differential in favor of dressed Jumber established by 
the railroads in fixing their freight rate to balance off against 
the differential which we establish in this bill to protect and 
save our own American lumber yards is as follows: 

From Ottawa to New York, $1.16 a thousand; from Georgian 
Bay to New York, $1.41 a thousand; from Lakeville, Ontario, 
$1.25 a thousand; from Pembroke, Ontario, $1.34 a thousand; 
from Cache Bay, Ontario, $1.47 a thousand. 

Mr. President, as the basis of these differentials to which 
we apply the rule of protection under this bill, the elements of 
difference in the cost of conducting the business in this country 
as compared with the cost of conducting it from Canada, you 
have, first, the greater cost of the actual work of dressing as 
established by the men who do the dressing themselves. You 
have, second, the cost of maintaining the lumber yards and 
lumber mills near the great centers of population along the 
southern shores of the Lakes. You have, third, the obligation 
to pay taxes for the support of our governments, from which the 
Canadian mills will be and are relieved. You have, fourth, 
the cost of handling, which amounts in this item alone to more 
than the tariff differential contained in the Dingley Act; and you 
have, fifth, the fact that the differential against the American 
mill owner and in favor of the Canadian mill owner in freight 
will amount to more than the average differential in the bill. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. President, I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that these are no new indus- 
tries built up to speculate upon the possibilities of the protective 
tariff. I haye here a letter from the owner of planing mills in 
the city of Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence, who says, I 
have conducted this business for fifty-three years.” This great 
business was established as a necessity for the people of the 
United States to build up our country. These establishments 
furnished the outlet for the forests of the West. The thousands, 
the tens of thousands of men who are now at work in these 
mills ask for nothing but such legislation as will make the 
possibility of continuing to conduct a business that was estab- 
lished long before the Dingley Act or the McKinley Act, before 
the civil war, before the question of competition with Canada 
was heard of. For the necessity of some such protection I beg 
to ask the Senate to listen to the words of one of the leading 
mill owners of Ogdensburg, who states what I believe to be 
truly the condition of mind of the men who are conducting 
these great business establishments. He says: 

There is not a doubt in my mind that we should have to abandon 
our plant in Ogdensburg if the proposed schedule— 

That is a schedule which had been reported to reduce the 
differential— 

There is not a doubt in my mind but that we should have to abandon 
our plant in Ogdensburg if the proposed schedule goes Into effect, and 
other mills, such as those at Newpo' Vt.; Rouses Point, N. X.; 
Burlington, Vt.; Tonawanda and Buffalo, N. X.; and many others 
similarly situated would be compelled to do likewise. 

Personally, I have larger interests in Canada to-day than I have in 
the United States. I am a stockholder or a director in the following 
Canadian corporations: 

Clanedish Lumber Company, at Lakefield, Ontario. 

Tamagami Lumber Company, at Callender, Ontario. 

Strong Lumber Company, at Toronto. Ontario. 

Campbell-McLaurin Company (Limited), Montreal, Quebec. 

Cache Bay Lumber company, Cache Bay, Ontario. 

And I should be benefited Í the duty was removed completely on 
both rough and dressed lumber, or even if it was cut in half on both 
rough and dressed lumber, but, Mr. Hill, we have 500 men in Ogdens- 
burg, many of whom-with me have grown gray in the service of this 
company, and I can not see them turned out of employment without 
trying to help them. The times of the Wilson bill are so vividly impressed 
on my mind that I feel very deeply on the subject, and it is hard 
for me to see the philosophy of letting Canadians manufacture our 
lumber while our own men suffer in enforced idleness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly I did not catch everything that 
was in that letter, but, as I understand the position of the 
writer, it is that he would be benefited by the reduction one- 
half and he would be further benefited if there was no duty 
whatever. I wish to ask the Senator how the owner could be 
benefited unless those in his employment would also be bene- 
fited. In other words, I can not quite understand how that 
which would injure the employee would be a benefit to the 
employer. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from North Dakota probably failed 
to observe what was said in the beginning of the extract that I 
read, It was that this gentleman has larger interests in Can- 
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ada than he has in the United States, and he enumerated half 
a dozen Canadian companies in which he is interested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state that I failed to hear that. 

Mr. ROOT. I think, Mr. President, that that is true in a 
great many cases. I think that many of the capitalists, who 
are owners of these establishments on our side of the border, 
have gone to Canada and have obtained possession of large 
lumber interests there, and that the real interest to be pro- 
tected here is the community that has grown up about every one 
of these establishments; and for the protection of those great 
industrial communities, that present as good a type of American 
citizenship as can be found anywhere in the United States, I 
submit to the Senate that we may afford to give a differential 
upon dressed lumber that will amount to at least one-half as 
much protection as Canada gives to the men who are dressing 
lumber on her side of the border. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Had the Senator finished? 

Mr. ROOT. I was intending to finish, but the Senator from 
South Dakota asked leave to ask me a question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Of course, I am not desirous of displacing 
the Senator from South Dakota. I gave notice on Saturday 
that I would resume my remarks this morning, but it is not 
material if the Senator from South Dakota wishes to ask a 

uestion. 
= Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to ask only one question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. All right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The remarks of the Senator from New 
York are directed almost entirely to the question of an additional 
differential, The question I desire to ask is what reason there 
is for serious apprehension that some reduction of the differ- 
ential shall be made when the present differential is practically 
prohibitive; that is, the importations of finished lumber under 
the present differential are very small compared with the im- 
portations of rough lumber. So it would seem to me that some 
reduction might be made which would not be ruinous, but would 
result in healthful competition. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I say two things in response 
to that question? One is that there is not an established busi- 
ness of dressing lumber to any general extent with which we 
have to compete in Canada. The thing we have to fear is the 
transfer of business or the building up of mills in Canada to 
supply our markets. The other point is that I am assuming 
the duty on rough lumber is going to be reduced by Congress, 
and of course that will be a reduction of the protection to 
dressed lumber as well as to rough lumber. The committee 
reports a fixed duty on rough lumber and a duty on dressed 
lumber, and the differential must be protection. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I will informally take up 
the question that was just being discussed by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] and supplement it by a statement that is 
necessarily a part of the question. I suggested on a previous 
occasion that the cost of dressing lumber did not consist alone 
in labor or in the investment or in the items that have been 
enumerated. I communicated with a man who is-in charge of 
the work of dressing lumber, who is responsible for its per- 
formance and knows the facts. He writes me under date of 
May 12, in response to an inquiry which I made of him. After 
saying that on his return to his office he finds my letter on his 
desk, he proceeds: 


I have noted aoc tn what you say, and replying to same would 
Say that we pay freight on the actual weight, and not on estimates, 
but I want to go into the matter a little further with you, in order to 
show you the loss we are to instead of the gain, in dressing lumber. 

While it is true that there is a gain in the dressing of lumber, that 
gain is not to us, but to the consumer, as we make prices f. o. b. here, 
with the freight added. 

Now, to start with, it does cost some labor to dress lumber, but that 
is only a small item in the expense of dressing lumber, for the waste 
that we have and the drop in grades is very much more important, 
and very much more costly by three or four times, than what the 
actual cost of dressing the lumber is. It would be a great advantage 
to the manufacturers of lumber if it could be shipped in the rough. 

When you take a ay board and surface it on two sides, if there is 
a knot in that board that is not absolutely tight and interwoven well 
into the fiber, it is sure to be knocked ont of the board, which will 
drop that board out of No. 1 common to No. 3. Now, the s read in 

rice between those two grades is about $8 per 1,000, and the drop 
rom No. 1 to No. 3 amounts to about 17 per cent. The drop between 
No. 2 common and No. 3 is greater than between No. 1 and No. 2, 
and will easily figure up 25 per cent. While the spread in price is 


only about $3 per 1,000, still you can see what an immense less there 
is in those two grades in dressing the lumber than in shipping it in 
the rough. You take matched lu r, which is dressed on four sides; 


the drop in grades would be almost twice as much as the lumber that 
was surfaced on two sides, and the spread in price would run between 
75 cents to $1 per 1,000 more than the lumber surfaced on two sides. 

I bring that in to supplement the items that were given by 
the Senator from New York. It will be seen that the necessity 
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for compensating our lumber dealers upon dressed lumber is 


not based alone upon the question of wages or freights. I sug- 
gested on a former occasion that the grade of the lumber is 
frequently changed by the mere fact of the disclosures made by 
dressing it. 

Mr. President, that goes to the question of differentials. I 
ean not add much to what the Senator from New York has said 
upon that question, except that I carry on West the conditions 
and the arguments to be deduced from the conditions. The 
difference between the rough lumber and the dressed material 
west of the Rocky Mountains is greater than it is in the East. 
The conclusion of the Senator from New York is well founded, 
based upon the conditions existing along the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, but in the Pacific lumber regions every item 
enumerated by the Senator from New York is emphasized be- 
cause of more expensive conditions as to labor, as to transpor- 
tation, and as to stumpage. 

Open an account on a thousand feet of lumber in Idaho and 
you have these items. It takes the labor of three and a half 
men to produce a thousand feet of lumber in a day. I have 
that from those who produce the lumber. I have it from actual 
pay rolls and actual names. It is not the estimate of some 
bureau nor of some theorists. That makes each thousand feet 
of lumber cost $9.30 in wages—that is, at the saw. 

The stumpage in our country costs at a minimum $4 per 
thousand. The average freight on the lumber cut in Idaho to 
the place of use is $12.50. I have that from a table about 
which there can be no controversy. I have taken the freights 
that were actually paid to the average points of shipment. So 
I have that thousand feet of lumber charged up with $25.80 
without counting anything for the use of money which repre- 
sents the investment in the mills and in the timber. 

I was asked recently the average price of lumber in Idaho. 
I stated that it was about $20 to $22 a thousand. I was then 
asked how we could pay $25 and sell it for $22. I am not at 
all surprised at that inquiry, because it would seem to come 
naturally. Our lumber is about two-fifths first grade and 
three-fifths lower grade. What we lose on the lower grades 
we make up on the high grades, because we have a great deal 
of lumber that is worth twice $20 a thousand. We have none 
that is worth less than $16 a thousand. The high grades make 
up the deficiency that would seem to exist between the cost of 
producing it and the price at which it is sold. In the white- 
pine forests in our State I think you may say that the timber 
that is being cut and has been cut for the last few years will 
average five cuts of commercial timber to the tree, 16 feet in 
length. Sixteen feet is the standard of length in our country. 
Of course, it is cut of all lengths. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Another question that would naturally 
arise to one not acquainted with the lumber business is why 
certain grades of lumber should be continually sold for less 
than the cost and the difference be made up on the higher 
grades. In other words, why could not the higher grades be 
sold for a little less and the lower grades be also sold for a 
profit? That is a question that would naturally arise at least 
in behalf of the consuming trade. What is there in the lum- 
ber conditions that requires any part of the product continu- 
ously to be sold at less than its cost? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The answer is obvious. No man, intelli- 
gent and thrifty, wants to engage in the cutting of trees under 
conditions which will involve leaving two-thirds of the tree 
lying on the ground unused. All business is made up on the 
basis of averages. There is no commercial business in the 
world that makes a profit on every item that constitutes the 
business. That is equally applicable to lumber. The tree 
must be cut down, and when you cut the first cut of it you 
cut all of it, You can not cut down a part of a tree. The 
tree being down, the question is, How are you going to realize 
the best advantage from that tree? We will say that it will 
cut lumber for 80 feet of its length. That divides it into 
five 16-foot cuts, and I use that because it is a common decimal. 
You take the first two cuts and you are apt to have clear 
lumber out of them that will sell away above the price that 
I have mentioned. The other three will cut lumber that must 
be disposed of according to the condition in which you find it 
when it comes from the saw. It may be very knotty or not 
very knotty; some of one grade and some of another. It is 
tun through the saw, and the sorting takes place as it is borne 
from the saw. The clear lumber goes into piles by itself and 
the knotty lumber is put into other piles. The profits must 
be based upon a calculation of averages upon that tree. 
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Now, our lumber scale is white pine, about two and one-half 
to six million feet to the quarter section; that is, to the farm. 
They do not count the cedar; they do not count the spruce, 
nor the larch, nor other woods. They only count the white 
pine in estimating the value of the timber. It is always safe to 
say that the other timbers of value are probably as 3 to 5. 
The average varies. 

I have found myself asking the question of the Senator from 
North Dakota, in my mind, frequently since I listened to his 
remarks, as to whether or not, having exhausted the timber of 
Canada in twenty years—which, I believe, is the limit given it— 
we would not be compelled to resort to our own timber at the 
end of that time. I have never heard the Senator suggest the 
condition that would exist after we had exhausted Canada’s 
timber; and yet it seems to me that it must inevitably present 
itself to us, I hope within the generation of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. r 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to ask the Senator where he gets 
bis statistics that lead him to suggest that Canadian timber 
will last twenty years? It is conceded that Canada has not 
more than one-third of the timber the United States has; and 
it has been contended here that our supply, if we get nothing 
from abroad, will not last more than from twenty to thirty 


years. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Those are not statistics. I would not dig- 
nify those by calling them statistics.“ I should have to in- 
vent a new name for that kind of prophecy; but I merely say, 
taking the statement as it is given, that we are to shut off the 
use of our timber and resort to the use of Canada’s timber and 
exhaust it, and leave those poor wretches up there to freeze or 
to live in tents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but, Mr. President, what I meant to 
suggest to the Senator was that whether they are statistics or 
guesses—of course they are guesses rather than statistics—no 
one has yet suggested that Canada’s lumber would last twenty 


ears. 
* Mr. HEYBURN. I know; but I did not want to present the 
picture in its full horrors, you know. I wanted to put it 
mildly, and not to send out a message that would bring terror to 
the hearts of the Canadians at all. 

Mr. President, assuming that within twenty years our present 
rate of the use of timber would exhaust the Canadian supply, 
then the Canadians will have to come down here to get timber. 
It would promote immigration from the north. They would be 
compelled to come down here and help us eat up our timber. 

O, Mr. President, the whole picture that is drawn resolves 
itself into such a concrete mass of absurdity that no reasonable 
discussion can be based upon it. All that you can do is to hold 
it up and say: “ Look at that picture!” ‘That is all. 

Mr. President, there is no more probability of exhausting the 
timber of this country or of Canada within any period that 
can be fixed by any person outside of an insane asylum than 
there is that air will be exhausted or vitiated. I have heard 
such prophecies. I went over and attended a meeting in the 
Congressional Library building here during the last session 
of Congress, and I heard a man stand up there and prophecy 
evil because of the escape of gases from the surface of the 
earth. He had it charted and platted and calculated, and he 
could tell you how the great supply of gases within the earth 
was being exhausted, as though it had commenced yesterday 
and he had discovered the leak, when, as a matter of fact, the 
conditions that he was picturing had been going on since the 
dawn of creation. 

So it is true in regard to lumber and prophecies of the ex- 
haustion of lumber. Trees grow, and always have grown. So 
we may drop out that question, and bring the question of a rea- 
sonable tariff upon lumber down to existing conditions, based 
upon the assumption that the conditions are going to exist. 
What element of nature has ever been exhausted in this world? 
Can any Senator name one? There are a number of them, 
an essential part of creation itself, upon which human life has 
depended. What one has been exhausted? What one has given 
any reasonable evidence of being exhausted? Have we just 
reached some period in the world’s history that indicates the 
fading out of this great globe and the destruction of the human 
race? Such arguments are useful only for the purpose of di- 
verting the minds of those who are called upon to consider 
them. The real issue, the question here is: Shall the people 
of the United States control the lumber industry, or shall it be 
controlled by the Canadians, who are not a part either of the 
Government or of the great human sympathy that constitutes 


our Nation? There are two sides to the Nation; there is the 
cold-blooded legal country, or nation; and then there is a sym- 
pathetic and patriotic nation. It is the last that protects the 


Mr. President, our annual output of the Pacific slope, as I 
said the other day, is two thousand million feet. Are we going 
to bring that to an end and stop producing it? To what ex- 
tent? How much would the Senator from North Dakota have 
us produce? A half, and send half of the wages to some other 
country? A quarter, and send only a quarter? Injure our peo- 
ple a little, or destroy them altogether? Where is the line to 
be drawn? At present we have a rate of duty that barely gives 
us the turn of the balance in our favor. The wages that men 
are receiving in the woods and in the mills are not claimed to 
be exorbitant, are they? Does anyone claim that the wages 
should be cut? If so, how much? Would you cut the wages 
of the men who work in the mills and in the forests? 

I should like to have some statement. Is there any man bold 
enough in public or in private life to propose, without the exist- 
ence of any extraordinary conditions, that you shall dock the 
wages of the lumbermen at ali, or propose a rate to which you 
shall cut them? I think not. Is there anyone here so unac- 
quainted with business methods as to suppose that you can com- 
pel men to continue to employ wage-earners against their will or 
upon a basis of profit fixed by law? Does anyone dare to intro- 
duce a measure here limiting the profits that a sawmill owner 
shall make, that the wholesale dealer shall make, that the retail 
dealer shall make, or to fix a price that the consumer shall 
pay? If you can not, if you dare not, propose that, then where 
are you going to fix the line? Is it somewhere in the indefinite 
cry of “reduce the tariff — somewhere up in the air or down 
under the ground—or can you give figures for it, and say, “ You 
shall sell your lumber for so much a thousand, you shall pay 
so much a thousand for stumpage, you shall pay so much a 
sack for flour, and you shall pay so much a day for wages?” 
Does anyone want to see this Government on that basis? Is 
there anyone here who can tell where to apply the knife to cut 
away what he claims to be the superabundant private benefit? 
Where will you do it? In the price of stumpage? You can not 
compel any man to sell it. In the price of labor to the man 
who cuts the tree? He will make his terms with you or he will 
quit work. In the profit of the mill? The mill will shut down, 
like the great Lewis mill in our country is shut down and stand- 
ing idle to-day, and another one as great on Puget Sound, with 
boards nailed over the windows. 

Mr. President, I am not making these remarks to go out to 
the country. The circulation of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
not great enough to reach to all corners of the country. The 
daily press does not appreciate the importance of public ques- 
tions to that extent which tempts them to send out the discus- 
sion of this question. I prefer to talk to the Senators who are 
to consider and vote upon this measure, and I suggest that 
there is not a quorum of them present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho suggests 
the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crane Gore Overman 
Bacon Crawford 3 age 
Bailey Cullom H 
Beyeri Cu Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Curtis Hughes Piles 
Bradley Daniel Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 
Brandegee Depew Johnston, Ala. Root 
Briggs Dick Jones Scott 
Bristow Dillingham ean Shively 
Brown Dolliver La Follette Simmons 
Burkett du Pont Smith, Md 
Burrows Ikins McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Burton Flint Martin Smoot 
‘arter Foster Money Stephenson 
Chamberlain Frazier Nelson Sutherland 
Gia G ii Nie Till — 
Clark, Wyo. allinger xon man 
cl z Gamble liver Wetmore 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I was asking some questions, 
and there was no Senator present who seemed inclined or able 
to answer them. I thought, perhaps, with a larger attendance 
I might get an answer to the question as to what per cent of the 
$120,000,000 in wages paid in the lumber industry in this coun- 
try you propose to eliminate, because the amendment to which 
the discussion is now directed certainly does propose to eliminate 
some part or all of it. I want to know whether you are going to 
take it off of the per diem or eliminate the individual factor 
in it. 

I also inquired, in the absence of some of you, how many of 
these mills, and which ones, you were going to silence? Were 
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you going to silence the mills on the Pacific slope or the mills 
in the South or the mills in the North? The proposition will 
silence them, some or all; and I should like some one who 
stands sponsor for this measure to suggest how much of the 
wages paid are to be transferred to the Canadian mills and 
how much are to be retained, because the merchants in this 
country and the farmers in this country have got to adjust 
their next year’s business to the conditions that will confront 
them, and if, instead of paying $120,000,000 in wages, you are 
only going to pay $50,000,000, they have got to reduce their busi- 
ness and their stock and their hopes, and they will reduce their 
bank account. If you are going to run a thousand mills, in- 
stead of three thousand, the men who have the money invested 
in those mills will be interested to know if they are among 
those to be eliminated from the field of active industry. 

If you do not answer these questions here, you will have to 
answer them when the election day comes around and you 
want to hold up to the people the fruits of the Republican party 
and its methods of government. 

I have been going up and down this country for thirty-six 
years, telling the people as the elections came around that the 
Republican party stood for protection, and for a measure of 
protection that would keep the foreigner out of the fields of 
competition. If $2 will keep him out, it does not follow that 
a tariff of a dollar and a half will do it. If you are voting 
for a dollar and a half, or going to, because you simply want 
to make a reduction without calculating the basis upon which 
you make it, you will afford no protection; and less than pro- 
oton is as bad as none, not only in lumber but in every other 

eld. n 

The Republican party objected to the horizontal cutting down 
of the tariff because it must inevitably in many schedules 
cut below protection. A duty of $4 is of no value at all if it 
takes $4.25 to constitute protection. Just dare go back to the 
American people, after the support they gave you last fall, and 
tell them that you have abandoned the principle of protection 
sl have adopted the principle of compromise or something 
else. 

Mr. President, the farmer will be inquiring “where is the 
market for my produce, the market that I had last year in the 
hundred thousand camps of men who were engaged in the Inm- 
ber trade?” The lumber industry is the second largest item in 
the farmers’ market, and when he asks “ Where is this market 
that I had on election day?” and you say to him, as you must 
if you do this thing: Why, those people are not at present 
engaged in any employment; they have no reserve with which 
to buy your products, and you will have to either curry them 
over or not produce them.” He will respond: “ I sowed this field 
of wheat, I planted these crops under the promise of the Repub- 
lican party that it would maintain the conditions that would 
insure me a market.” Then, what will you say? “ Well, we 
only reduced the duty slightly; we only shut off your prosperity 
a little.“ You might as well be choking a man, and, merely be- 
cause you do not choke him to death, excuse yourself for par- 
tially choking him because you do not completely do it. 

Mr. President, I feel that the hour has come when those in 
this Chamber who stand for the principles of the Republican 
party, and not for experiments, have got to stand up and speak 
up for the Republican party and its principles. 

A few months ago a great wail came up from off in the dark- 
ness and the dust of discontent, which always exists in the 
minds of the minority. Probably some one may have said, 
“What is that great clamor; what is all that noise about?” 
“Why, it is the shout of the people for a revision of the tariff.” 
Well, they did not stop to inquire what people or what element 
of the people. Some one said, “ It is a ery of the people; “ and a 
few Republicans, then in temporary control, got scared; but 
those who had fought in the ranks of protection and Repub- 
licanism knew and told them that that cry came from the dis- 
contented Democracy, not discontented because the conditions 
of the country were not prosperous, but discontented because 
they were not in power and in office; and they were trying to 
scare the Republican party so that it would take to the woods 
and abandon Republican principles; and I saw then that the 
cause of that fear and dread, while it may seem harsh to say 
it, was that the offices seemed to be slipping from them. But I 
have been a good while in politics, and I think I may safely say 
that that cry found its echo first in the minds of those who were 
afraid that the Republican party was not strong enough or 
strongly enough inclined to keep them in office or to put them 
there; but the old stalwart wing of the Republican party 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dortiver in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 


Mr. BORAH. I do not want to be placed in the position of 
delaying the proceedings here, but I thimk this measure is im- 
portant enough so that if we are to consider it at all, we ought 
to consider it all together, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary wil call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gallinger Overman 
Baile Crawford Gamble Page 
Bankhead Culberson Gore Penrose 
Beveridge Cullom Hale Perkins 

rah Cummins Heyburn Piles 
Bradley rtis Hughes oot 
Brandegee Daniel Johnston, Ala. Scott 

riggs Depew Jones Shively» 
Bristow Dick Kean Simmons 

rown Dillingham Ia Follette Smith, 8. C. 
Burkett Dolliver McCumber Smoot 
Burnham du Pont McEnery Stephenson 
Burrows Elkins Martin Sutherland 
Burton Flint Nelson Taliaferro 
Carter Foster Newlands Tillman 
Clap) Frazier Nixon Warner 
Clark, Wyo, Frye Oliver Wetmore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, when the absence of a quo- 
rum was suggested, I had started to say that the stalwart wing 
of the Republican party stands for no partial measures, stands 
for nothing less than protection that protects, stands for noth- 
ing less than a discriminating tariff that shuts the foreigner 
out of our market so long as our own people can supply it; 
and at Chicago, when that fear and fright came over those who 
were making the platform and caused them to promise, in the 
hour of their fright, that they would be good according to 
Democratic principles and the Populist cry, and said: Oh, 
yes; do not strike us; let us have the power; we will call a 
special session even; we will do anything; we will promise you 
to revise the tariff“ —and some of them have gone so far as to 
say that they promised to revise it downward—the Republican 
party was not all at that convention. 

The stalwart Republican sentiment took up the banner that 
was unfurled by that convention, and carried it forward 
throughout this country to victory; not upon the promise that 
they would abandon Republican principles, but upon the prom- 
ise that they would keep their pledges according to the faith 
and the measure of Republican principles. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. I simply want to ask the Senator now whether 
he wants hereafter to recall the suggestion that the promise in 
the platform was made through a sense of fear. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have had that celluloid 
question asked me about forty times, and I have answered it in 
my own way. I understand the question to be in substance, Do 
I intend to stand for the Republican platform? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; I do not mean any such thing. i 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I will be glad to hear the Senator’s 
statement of it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Nor do I ask now for the Senator's interpreta- 
tion of that platform; but I ask him now, and call his attention 
to it, whether he wants hereafter to recall the suggestion that 
that promise was put in the platform from a sense of fear by 
the men in control of that convention. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not care, Mr, President; I am not 
afraid of ghosts 

Mr. CLAPP. Very well. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not care where I meet a statement 
of mine, in the day or in the night, or where or I meet it, if I 
have made the statement. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I hardly think that would bear 
analysis. The other day, in the heat of debate, the Senator did 
make the statement which, when it was challenged, he claimed 
the right in a measure at least to modify—— _, 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, if he means to stand by the proposition 
that that was put into that platform by the party managers 
from a sense of fear, I want him to realize it, because that is 
in the last analysis preeisely what was meant by the statement. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Fear of what? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not know or care. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Very well, now; I will repeat my language 
as I used it, not as the Senator quoted it. 


I said: “ Fear that 
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they would not get nominations, or that they would lose office. 
Whoever were responsible for it were either there, or supporting 


men who felt that way.” Is that plain enough? 

Mr. CLAPP. I will discuss the question later. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. J 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The matter has been brought up 
several times as to the verdict of the people upon the revision of 
the tariff. I should like to suggest to the Senator from Idaho, 
if the verdict in the last election was not a verdict, that the 
tariff should be revised according to the Republican system of 
protection, rather than revised according to the Democratic 
system of a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, Mr. President; and the verdict was 
something more. The verdict of the American people was We 
will trust the Republican party; we will trust it according to 
the measure of its wisdom, in convention or out, and we know 
that when it comes to act responsibly, it has always given us 
good results;” and had the people in the convention promised 
other things in that platform, only a fraction of the Republican 
party was there, and the people knew the Republican party 
well enough to know that even though, inadvertently, it might 
make expressions that sounded badly, it could be trusted in the 
hour of its responsibility. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to remind the Senator that before this 
thing is through he will be confronted by the proposition that 
the people trusted the Republican party with a promise which, 
according to the Senator’s own statement, was made from a 
sense of fear. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I beg pardon. I was interrupted by a col- 
league, and did not hear the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In this happy family which we find on that 
side of the Chamber, we discover that those people who have 
timber which they want to cut and manufacture into lumber 
are clamoring for a tariff, while those who live on the prairies 
and in the States where the timber is exhausted are clamoring 
for free lumber. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not find it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, I find it; and I think the Senator 
will find it before he gets through. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not find it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the matter with our friend from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]? Is it not because North Da- 
kota has no trees? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think I will not become personal in regard 
to the Senator from North Dakota, because I can refer to my 
own State. More than half of it is not forest, but plains and 
valleys. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know that, but I am speaking about those 
States where they have no trees at all, practically. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. I think I will leave the Senator from 
North Dakota to make his own case. I am not here to attack 
him. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am not attacking him. I am just asking 
the Senator to explain the inconsistency in the Republican camp. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The fact is, I am holding the floor for a few 
minutes, at least 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is really an antagonism of personal and 
local interests. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I have seen some eyi- 
dence of that in the votes and action of other Senators besides 
those referred to. I am holding the floor, for the few minutes 
that I shall occupy it here, to express myself upon the question, 
What is the protection to which the Republican party is pledged? 
It is not to protect the individual who happens to be in a posi- 
tion to protect himself. It is protection that is universal in its 
application. It is not a local question, as has been said. It is 
a general principle, with local application, and that is true of 
every law that we have passed. 

I know the vote that is to be taken is merely as to whether 
or not there shall be any duty on lumber, but I claim the privi- 
lege of occupying the attention of the Senate for a reasonable 
time upon these questions which seem to me important; and I 
make these remarks in order to recall to the minds of Senators 


the fact that because we are asked at this time to vote between 
free trade and protection there is behind it all, and there will 
be behind it within a few hours, the question What measure of 
duty will afford protection? It is my intention, so far as I 
may, to speak and vote for the retention of the existing duty on 
lumber. ‘The people in that part of the United States who are 
most interested in it demand it. Even though at this time it 
is merely a vote as to whether it shall be free trade or some 
duty yet to be fixed, I have thought fit to present these ideas. 
I did not do it to attack the Republican party. I did it to sound 
the bugle call to bring real Republicans to the front—men who 
are Republicans from principle, always Republicans, and are 
never found fighting under any other banner. 

Mr. President, I will defer any further remarks until this mat- 
ter shall come before the Senate on a question as to what duties 
shall be levied upon lumber and the products of it. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, before the amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] is put to 
the Senate for a vote, I desire to submit a few remarks in 
support of it. I have listened with a good deal of interest to 
the addresses which have been made on this subject for the 
last two or three weeks, and had I had opportunity earlier in 
the session I should have made more extended remarks upon 
this subject than I shall now. I am going to promise to the 
chairman of the committee, who I know is anxious to get a 
vote, that I will not detain the Senate more than a few minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will withdraw that 
suggestion. s 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Nebraska does not want to 
speak to empty benches. 

Mr. BURKETT. Do not make the suggestion. 

Mr. SCOTT. I withdraw it. 

Mr. BURKETT. In my opinion, there is a quorum here. 
I would rather have the quorum that is here than to try to 
get some one else who would not stay. 

Mr. President, while I listened to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Heysvry] to-day complaining of the attempt of some 
of us to place this article on the free list, I looked over the 
free list, and I found that that list has not been made according 
to the theory the Senator from Idaho suggested. 

I find, if I can read the free list aright, that it is not made 
up according to any particular theory, but according to the 
exigencies of each particular case and the emergencies of the 
oceasion. I find a good many things on the free list that come 
into competition with things that are manufactured and pro- 
duced here. I wish also to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that even in this bill the committee have placed on the 
free list fence posts and kindling wood, which are very impor- 
tant items of lumber production. 

I find also on the free list—and it has been there for a good 
many years—binding twine. We all know it comes into compe- 
tition with our manufactures, and, in fact, has driven them out. 
But it has been because the Congress at some time have believed 
that it was for the best interest of the greater number that 
binding twine should be placed upon the free list rather than to 
protect a factory or two here or there which might be interested 
in manufacturing it. 

I also listened to the remarks of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor] this morning, pleading for some local industries up 
in his State, and I realize their importance to the particular 
towns that the Senator from New York suggested. But while 
the Senator from New York was speaking upon the importance 
to those towns and to the men who were employed in these 
factories of having the rough lumber brought into America and 
here planed and dressed, I took out our book of imports and I 
found how insignificant, after all, was that little planing-mill 
industry to the great lumber industry of the country which we 
are considering in this bill. 

I call attention to these facts, because in making a tariff bill 
we must consider the best interests of the greatest number of 
people of this country. In my opinion it is of more importance 
to the people, it will build up more industries, and it will enable 
the people to support more industries, if they can have their 
lumber cheaper. 

As I listened to the remarks of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Ps] a few days ago 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Would it inconvenience the Senator to state 
what industries it would start to take the duty off of lumber? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would build homes. 
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Mr. BURKETT. I will say that I might not be able offhand 


to give a great number of industries which might be started. It 
would suffice nothing if I did. In making a general statement 
one may not always be prepared to particularize. But I do 
undertake to say that there are many articles on the dutiable 
list of this bill, where, if they could be admitted at better rates, 
more favorable rates, other factories would be started. Of 
course it may not always be advisable to do it. Free iron ore 
would start some iron factories. Of course, as has been sug- 
gested to me, we could at least perhaps build more homes if we 
would bring in more lumber. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a generalization. There ought to be 
some facts submitted to support it. 

Mr. BURKETT. Of course, I realize that it has been com- 
bated all the way through here that reducing the tariff would 
make cheaper lumber, and yet we have had on the free list for 
a long time logs. Why was that? Now, they propose, as I 
understand, to reduce the tariff on rough lumber. I am one of 
those who believe that by putting lumber on the free list it will 
reduce the price of lumber to the consumers in this country, 
and if it does not, I am here to ask the question which I asked 
the Senator from Washington several days ago, when he was 
making his speech: If it will not reduce the price of lumber, 
why are the people representing those States wherein the lum- 
ber is located so much concerned about the proposition to re- 
duce the tariff? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURKETT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The people of the Northwest are concerned for 
the reason that they would not get the price. The price would 
not be reduced, but it would be paid to Canadian manufacturers 
instead of American manufacturers. 

Mr. BURKETT. Of course, that is only an assertion. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURKETT. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that the price would be reduced, and it would not be reduced 
for the benefit of the Canadians. Our lumber manufacturers 
import logs from Canada and saw them in this country. They 
get them in free of duty, and they sell that lumber to us at 
just the same price that they ask for lumber made from our 
own logs. 

Mr. BORAH. 
moment 

Mr. BURKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Canadian manufacturer has been shipping 
lumber into this country for the last seven or eight years, and 
has had the advantage of $7 or $8 a thousand, but he has been 
selling it to the American consumer for the same price that 
the American manufacturer has; and it is not fair to presume 
that he would cease to have that same ambition to put the 
money in his pocket if he had $2 more advantage of the 
situation. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BURKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to tell the Senator from Idaho that 
on the northern boundary of our State there are mills that 
make a business of sawing our lumber and shipping it to Win- 
nipeg and selling it in competition with Canadian lumber. The 
large share of the lumber sold in the city of Winnipeg, the 
metropolis of western Canada, is lumber made in the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not concerned about what the man in 
Canada gets his manufactured lumber for. But the Senator 
fails to sustain his position that the American consumer will 
get it any cheaper. That is the only man about whom I am 
concerned. 

Mr. NELSON. If he shall not get it any cheaper, what effect 
would the removal of the duty have? 

Mr. BORAH. The duty keeps the operation on this side of 
the line instead of on the other side of the line. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest the enforcement of 
the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To what rule does the Senator 
from West Virginia refer? 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘The rule that Senators shall address the Chair 
and get the permission of the Senator entitled to the floor before 
interrupting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
had yielded to interruptions, as the Chair understood it, 

Mr. BURKETT. I had yielded. 


If the Senator will permit me for just a 


I have risen particularly to-day, I will say, to impress upon the 
Senate—and it is along the line I have tried to suggest a time 
or two heretofore—that in making this bill of 1909 we ought at 
least to bring it up to 1909. When I asked a question of the 
committee the other day as to why a certain rate was made, it 
was suggested that it was in the Dingley Act, and I insisted that 
that was not answer enough to satisfy me. Conditions might 
have justified the Dingley rates ten years ago that do not now 
exist. And in making a bill to-day, it seems to me, we ought to 
consider conditions as they exist to-day. 

For example, logs are on the free list. We stopped bringing 
logs into this country long, long ago in any important quan- 
tity. Long ago the logs that could be cut and floated down into 
this country—and that is the only means of transportation that 
is practicable to bring them in here—were cleared away, and 
logs on the free list have not been of any consequence to the 
people for a good many years. A little later on 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BURKETT. I do. 

Mr. ELKINS. The importation of 782,000,000 feet of lumber 
for which we paid $15,000,000, American money, did not seem 
to affect the price one way or the other. The importation was 
at the rate of $19 a thousand, and that was the price in this 
country and it was maintained. 

Mr. BURKETT. The importation of what—logs? 

Mr. ELKINS. No; lumber. 

Mr. BURKETT. Oh! 

Mr. ELKINS. Rough lumber came into this country at $19 a 
thousand feet, and that was the market price. 

Mr. BURKETT. Yes. 

Mr. ELKINS. They paid the duty and must have made some 
money, or they would not have shipped it in. 

Mr. BURKETT. Very little came in. 

Mr. ELKINS. It did not reduce the Canadian importations 
of it, for which we paid $15,000,000. It did not reduce the price 
of lumber. 

Mr. BURKETT. A very small percentage of what we use, as 
I stated a moment ago, and it cuts very little figure in the 
price. We have now gotten way beyond the proposition of rough 
lumber. 

Mr. ELKINS. I hope the Senator will vote for a duty on 
rough lumber. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will vote to reduce it on rough lumber 
and finished, too, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ELKINS. On the rough lumber it is just as the Senator 
stated. He admits that it did not change the price. Why pay 
out this $15,000,000 of American money, good money, and take 
it away from the employment of thousands of people and pros- 
trate American industries by giving up the $15,000,000 when 
the price did not go down? The price was $19 a thousand. You 
may look at all the statistics you want on the subject. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, as I was about saying, when 
we put logs on the free list, and that was a good many years 
ago, it might have been possible to float them down the river, 
but conditions have changed since that time. By and by, instead 
of being able to float the logs down the river, when the timber 
got farther back from the streams, they had to manufacture 
it to meet the requirements of the transportation facilities. It 
was quite natural under the protective theory that the rate on 
finished lumber should be higher than on rough lumber. But 
to-day we have gotten as far away from the rough-lumber 
proposition as we are from the log proposition. There is scarcely 
any such thing as rough lumber any more. The dealers do not 
handle it, and the manufacturers finish it on one or more sides. 

You can not buy a stick of rough lumber to-day in the retail 
yards of the Mississippi Valley, and that condition has pre- 
vailed for ten years. Why? Because the lumber manufac- 
turers have found that it is more profitable to handle finished 
lumber than rough lumber. They have found that they save 
more in freight rates than it costs to finish it. So when you 
reduce the rate on rough lumber and leave a differential on. 
finished lumber you are begging the entire question, because the 
rough lumber is not of any importance in the lumber contro- 
versy aside from a few localities like those the Senator from 
New York spoke of a few moments ago. There is no use re- 
ducing the tariff on rough lumber when nobody uses it or can 
buy it. If you want to bring the bill up to 1909 include in your 
reductions finished lumber—the kind we are now using. 

In my opinion this differential on finished lumber is simply 
a humbug. Very plainly speaking, it is a travesty upon the 
entire proposition. If we are going to reduce the tariff on any 
sort of lumber, let us reduce it upon the kind of lumber we are 
consuming in this country. 
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The two great propositions that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Pres] raised in his remarks the other day have 
been carried through this entire debate by those who insist on 
keeping up this tariff. They are the only arguments that I 
have heard made in favor of the present schedules. The first 
was the cheap lumber waste bugaboo, and the second was the 
cheap labor competition that he says this country has to meet. 


If I have been able to read the evidence contained in these. 


hearings right, the men who are interested in this matter 
of a tariff on lumber are the men who own the stumpage in this 
country. As I stated the other day, the men who have ap- 
peared before the committee advocating a high tariff on lumber 
have mostly been stumpage owners. I believe I asked the 
Senator from Washington if that was not.a fact. 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President 

Mr. BURKETT. Perhaps I can anticipate the Senator's re- 
ply. He said that the State of Washington was a large timber 
owner also. Was that the question he was going to suggest? 

Mr. PILES. I did not quite understand what the Senator 
said. I understood the Senator to say he asked me some 
question which I did not answer, and which has not yet been 
answered. I did not understand what the question was. I 
did not hear the Senator plainly. The Senator can tell me 
just what the question was. I did not hear him. 

Mr. BURKETT. I asked the Senator from Washington the 
question whether or not it was not entirely a stumpage propo- 
sition in this country. 

Mr. PILES. That is the question? 

Mr. BURKETT. Yes. 

Mr. PILES. I thought I answered the Senator very clearly 
when I submitted the resolution of the Shingle Weavers’ Union, 
for instance, representing some 14,000 men; a telegram from the 
president or secretary of the State Federation of Labor, rep- 
resenting some 25,000 men; the resolution of the legislature of 
the State of Washington; resolutions from the commercial 
bodies of that State, in which it was shown that the removal of 
the duty would very greatly injure the business and the labor of 
the State. 

Certainly it is not a mere contest between stumpage owners, 
It affects about 110,600 men in one State who are engaged at 
labor in the business, and some 500 ships that are fitted up on 
the Pacific Ocean to carry lumber. It affects the entire busi- 
ness interests of the whole country. 

Mr. BURKETT. I thought I had at hand here, but I have 
not, a statement from a paper from the Senator's own State 
upon that exact point. Perhaps later on I will find it. It states 
that it is a stumpage question. 

But I do not want to go into that. I was only referring to 
it in passing. As I have gone through the evidence that has 
been taken by the Ways and Means Committee upon this 
question, I have observed that practically every man who 
appeared before that committee has been interested in stump- 
age. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BURKETT. I will yield in just a moment. I doubt if 
anybody believes that whatever shall be done with this lumber 
schedule that our mills will not go on manufacturing lumber 
just as they have in the past. They may not be able to credit 
as much on their stumpage accounts as they would if they 
did not have competition with Canada, but in my opinion 
every mill will go on manufacturing lumber and every labor- 
ing man therein will be employed as fully and at as good wages 
as he has been given in times past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURKETT. In just a moment. Only two or three 
weeks ago, in coming in on the train, I met a man who is 
manufacturing lumber and interested in the lumber business 
in many ways and in many places throughout the country. 
He was interested in mills in at least three different sections 
of the United States. 

He revealed to me the startling information that at that 

-time his company was making lumber and selling it at less 
than the stumpage price; that the price of stumpage was forced 
up to such a point that they could make more money selling it 
as stumpage than as lumber. But they were compelled to 
keep the machinery going and to sell at the prevailing prices of 
lumber. Now I will hear the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say, in order to be exactly 


accurate as to the witnesses who appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee with reference to the question of stump- 
age, it should not be overlooked that most of those who ap- 
peared against the duty own stumpage in Canada. 

Mr. BURKETT. As I said the other day in a running debate 
I had with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pres], I thought 


it very probable that this question was a good deal of a con- 
test between the men who have stumpage in Canada and the 
men who have stumpage in America; but inasmuch as I believe 
by favoring the man who has stumpage in Canada we would 
help the consumer of lumber in this country, I am willing to 
help the man who has stumpage in Canada, if it does help 
him any. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has answered my question by 
saying, when it is between the Canadian and the American, he 
will vote to favor the owner of Canadian stumpage. 

Mr. BURKETT. Yes; the Canadian stumpage owner. 

Now, I want to read some letters in response to the first ob- 
jection to reducing the tariff that has been made, and that is 
the cheap-labor bugaboo. When the Senator from Washington 
was making his admirable address the other day, I called at- 
tention to the testimony of some of the witnesses upon this 
question. But since the Senator's address I have had called 
to my attention several statements made from those who are 
working in mills to show the contrary to what the Senator said 
with reference to the employment of oriental labor in Canada 
and in the northwestern part of the United States. 

On page 3130 of the hearing there is some evidence that I 
did not succeed in calling to the Senator's attention, and that 
is as to the effect that the interior or mountain mills of British 
Columbia have 60 per cent of the lumber-producing capacity of 
the Province, and out of 4,000 men in the mills, and perhaps 
8,000 all told, employ not to exceed 400 Orientals. 

I also had called to my attention by a prominent lumberman, 
after the close of the debate on that day, that the Fraser River 
Mills, at New Westminster, the largest in the Province and 
on the coast, too, about a month ago replaced all their Orientals 
with whites, and before that time only 13 per cent of their 
pay roll went to Orientals. The whites will be paid more money, 
but are considered cheaper in results. 

I want, also, to read a letter which has come to a Senator 
upon this question. It is written by an employee in one of the 
mills and is in direct response to the statement of the Senator 
from Washington that there is no oriental labor employed in 
the mills of Washington and Oregon. I will state that he has 
requested that his name should not be made public, but the 
Senator can see the letter at any time he wishes. I will read it, 
but I will not use the name of the writer. 

Mr. PILES. I have never said that there were no Orientals 
employed in the mills of Washington. 

Mr. BURKETT. ‘The Senator laid a good deal of stress upon 
the different kind of labor that was employed in the mills in 
America and the mills in British Columbia. and he said it was 
because of this oriental labor, the cheap labor that was used 
over in British Columbia that they could not use here in 
America, that we could not compete on an equality with the 
finished lumber coming into this country from Canada. 

Mr. PILES. If the Senator will permit me right there, I will 
explain that situation to him. It is estimated by those who 
know that out of the hundred and ninety thousand men em- 
ployed in the lumber and shingle business on the Pacific slope 
there are between 1.500 and 2,000 Orientals employed. There 
are, I am reliably informed, no Orientals employed in the mills 
in the cities of Washington. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me read to the Senator this letter, be- 
cause it quotes what I recollect the Senator did say: 


Sin: Seeing in to-day's Post-Intelligencer, of Seattle 

It was evidently published in the Senator's own town 
paper— 

Seeing in to-day's Post-Intelligencer, of Seattle, that Senator PILES, 
of this State, gerea made ea statement that “only two mills in 
this State employed oriental labor,“ may I be permitted to offer my 
own personal experience? 

I have worked in mills both inside and outside of the “ association,” 
as the monopoly is generally termed here, and the following mills are 
still employing Japanese help, viz: St. Paul and Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash.; Wallace Lumber Company, Startup and Seattle 
(Mr. Startup, one of the owners, is a prominent association official) ; 
the Atlas Lumber and Shingle Company, McMurray and Seattle, Wash. 
(Mr. Patten, the owner in part of the Atlas Company, is universally 
detested by the white laboring men of this State on account of his Japa- 
nese proclivities. Besides being one of the foremost of the association, I 
think he is one of the high officials). These I know are association 
mills, whilst I can not say for the following: Page Lumber Company ; 
Eagle Gorge Mill, King County, Wash. ; Kent Lumber Company, Barneston 
and Seattle; the big mill at Mukilteo, near Everett, Wash.; the Hewitt 
& Lea Mill, at Wilburton. close to Seattle; the Minnesota Lumber 
Company, at North Avon, Skagit County, Wash., offices at Mt. Vernon, 
same County; a small mill at Fredonia, within 24 miles of the preceding 
one; the a mill at Gold-Bar, near Startup, offices at Seattle; whilst 
the Puget Lumber Company, operating mills at Port Gamble and Port 
Ludlow, employ Chinese cooks and Japanese help in the kitchen. There 
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are also Japs working near Napavine the Northern Pacific Railroad 


between Tacoma and Portland; also at Fidalgo Mill, near Anaco: 
Skagit County, Wash. (I do not know if these two are working, bu 
I know that all the above are really oriental propositions.) There are 
several more that I could give, but I have only given those which I can 
personally vouch for. 

Now, I am handed another letter this morning, and I will say 
I will not give the name of the writer, but the Senator can see 
the letter. It is written in the handwriting of the author: 


Senator S. H. PILES, of Washington, undertook to inform you that 
your information was Incorrect, and that there was only two mills in 
the State employing Ja He undoubtedly knew that he was mis- 


representi matters to you, or else he was woefully ignorant of the 


the State he is supposed to represent. There is no ques- 
tion but that a large number of the mills employ peas here, prob- 
ably a majority of them, although I can not say positively. I will give 
you the names of a few concerns near to Seattle whe I know do employ 
apanese. 

Then he recites here five different concerns that are employing 
all the way from 30 up to 200 Japanese in each mill. He pro- 
ceeds: 


If the lumbering interests of this State were afraid of the co - 


should ship hundreds of cars of lumber to 2 and northwest 
in r own territory? 

The tariff on lumber has not benefited anyone but the few lumber mill 
bermen are 
British Columbia. 

Then he finishes up the letter by stating that he is an employee. 

Mr. PILES. Will the Senator permit me? In the remarks 
which I made to the Senate on the lumber question I do not 
recollect having said anything about the number of Orientals 
employed in the mills in the State of Washington. In inter- 
rupting some Senator who some days before had spoken upon 
this subject, I remember stating that there were, according to 
the information I had, but two shingle mills that employed 
Orientals in the State of Washington. I do not know how I am 
quoted, for I have never looked up my remarks in that interrup- 
tion, but what I had reference to was shingle mills. It is ad- 
mitted in the testimony before the Ways and Means Committee 
that there are some fifteen hundred or two thousand Orientals 
employed in the States of the Pacific coast out of the 190,000 
men employed.’ It would be ridiculous to say there were only 
two mills that employ them. My information is that there is 
not a mill in any of the cities in the State of Washington that 
employs Orientals. They are employed to some extent in the 
outside mills. The mill the Senator has mentioned is not in a 
city. It is on land owned by the mill company, in Kitsap 
County. A number of the mills doubtless employ Chinese cooks 
and help around the camp, and in several of those mills they 
employ Orientals actually in millwork. There is no doubt about 
that, but that amounts to nothing as compared with the number 
employed in British Columbia. 

Now, I have here an estimate of the number employed. It is 
insignificant as compared with what is employed in British 
Columbia. On that point I should like to read just one or two 
telegrams. Here is a telegram I should like to submit: 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 16, 1909. 
Hon. S. H. Pres, Washington, D. C.: 


Less than 2 per cent of men engaged in lumber industry in this State 
ms 3 most of these in cargo mills in competition with Canadian 
m 


CHARLES R. CASE, 
President Washington State Federation of Labor. 

I assume the president of the State Federation of Labor ought 
to know all about this matter. It is his business to investigate 
and look into it. Since I made my remarks in the Senate on the 
subject of lumber, some days ago, he has, I should judge from 
the following telegrams, been investigating the question with 
considerable care: 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, May 19, 1909. 
Hon. G. H. Pres, Washington, D. 0O.: 


Personally investigated lumber and 1 —— mills, Vancouver and New 
Westminster; 90 per cent of employees Orientals. 
CHARLES R. CASE, 


President Washington State Federation of Labor. 


Here is another telegram, dated May 22, from Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, which I will read: 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, May 22, 1909. 
Hon. S. H. Pils, Washington, D. O.: 


Over 90 per cent of labor employed in sawmills on Vancouver Island 
are Orientals. No self-respecting white man can live or work in open 
competition with them. 

CHARLES R. CASE. 


Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, in my opinion—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURKETPT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator give the name of the party 
who wrote that letter? - 


.three weeks ago. 


Mr. BURKETT. I said before I read it that the writer asked 
that his name be not made public. The Senator can read the 
letter, if he wishes to do-so. I will not publish the name of the 
writer. He is employed, I will say, in these lumber mills, and 
he has not wanted his name made public. He is not in a posi- 
tion to have it done, and I will not take the liberty to give it 
out. I so stated before I read the letter. 

But I was about to say, Mr. President, I have only referred 
to that, not intending to go into any particular discussion over 
it to-day, because we went into it at some length when the 
Senator from Washington was addressing the Senate two or 
I read it only for the purpose of showing 
that, while there may be some oriental labor employed in Can- 
ada, there is also without doubt some oriental labor employed 
in the State of Washington. I only wanted to use it to impress 
the fact that the more you go through this evidence and the 
more information you get, it demonstrates the proposition that, 
so far as the cost of production is concerned, we can produce 
lumber here in the United States without any fear of any com- 
petition with Canada except alone from the one question of 
stumpage. 

That brings me back to the statement I made a moment ago, 
that, in my opinion, the stumpage men are the people who are 
interested in this question, and if the tariff goes off of lumber 
it does not mean that a single mill is going to stop in this coun- 
try; it does not mean that a single man is going to be thrown 
out of employment, but it does mean, perhaps, where there is 
cheaper stumpage in Canada to compete with the stumpage in 
America that the stumpage men on this side of the line are 
going to have to take something less for their stumpage. 

A moment ago I tried to find a clipping from the Washington 
Herald, from the Senator’s own State. I want to read it now. 
It is from a paper that advocates protection and from a paper 
that is interested, because it is in that section of the country 
and because it says it is interested in this lumber question. I 
want to read it to the Senate, as it shows exactly the position 
of one who writes there on the ground. 


The Northwest is Hy interested in the lumber-tariff issue, and 
there are lumbermen what disastrous things will 
befall the new tariff 


1 to “throw a into the 
Northwest, it is ill advised, for it only results in a feeling of industrial 

isconeerting to all business interests, 
and, we — pawia it is un 


justified. 
Everett and of the Northwest know what a few years 
of this section. Logging has made more men 


rs, who have acquired much of their timber at low 
rices, are the kings of the lumber iness. T have dictated prices, 
ting them unceremoniously when they wish and those mills buy- 
ing In the open market, and that means the majority, have been com- 
pelled to pay the price or go out of business. 

Then, omitting some, the article goes on to say: 

Bearing that fact in mind, it is hard to see why the loggers can not 
easily absorb that tariff reduction, or at least the larger portion of it. 
omy Se pa will mean cheaper lumber, that, if we are threatened with 
the dian produet, will be able to meet the latter on the same com- 
parative footing they hold at present. It can’t be denied that lumber 

vices are high. and that is what has raised the cry of the Mississippi 
falley States for free lumber. Let the loggers pay their share of 
and net seek to convert Washington's greatest natural resource 
nto wealth in a few short years and price of lumber will drop, we 
can stand the proposed tariff reduction, and the cry for free lumber 
from the Middle West will cease. It is a big question, but its solution 
along the line of the tarif bill under no circumstances means 
the destruction of the lumber industry. At the worst it will b about 
a readjustment. It is better for the Northwest to have a reduction in 
the lumber tarif now than be called upon to face a time when the great 
majority of the country, in a way that can't be refused, demand free 
lumber, and unless something be conceded at this time, that day will 
come, 


While that article does not go as far as I should like to go 
and give free lumber now, nevertheless, coming from a paper 
published in that section of the country, and a Republican paper 
also, it does justify me in the position which I have taken, that 
the proposition which confronts us here is the proposition of the 
logging interests of this country. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BURKETT. I do. 

Mr. SCOTT. I merely want to ask the Senator—I presume 
that his object is to get a lower rate on lumber for the people 
of the Northwest—does the Senator think if we should take 
the duty entirely off lumber that would accomplish that result 
or not? 

Mr. BURKETT. In my opinion, it would; and what I have 
read, if the Senator recollects, from the article published in this 
paper in the State of Washington, also reenforces that state- 
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ment. There is in these tariff hearings—I am not going to 
take time now to read them, for I am not going to talk long— 
there is in these hearings abundance 6f evidence to show that 
the opening up of our markets to Canadian lumber does mean 
cheaper lumber to the consumer, at least it will help to prevent 
the greedy stumpage men from forcing lumber higher. But if 
that is not true, then I ask why this great lobby, which has 
been here in Washington trying to prevent the reduction of the 
tariff on lumber? If it will not reduce the price, why the op- 
position from the Senators from States representing those in- 
dustries? As I said a moment ago, in my opinion, this is not 


going to close a single mill in this country. I should not want: 


to see a mill closed. x 

But America is to-day competing with all the world. I have 
a list of countries here showing that we are sending lumber to 
all the world. We are competing with Canada everywhere else 
on earth; and yet we are afraid that we can not compete with 
her here in America. In my opinion, there is no logic in that 
sort of a proposition, and we can not sustain ourselves in 
making a tariff bill and imposing a high tariff upon things in 
which we can compete successfully, and are competing in all the 
markets of the world, with the very nation that we seem to be 
most fearful of. 

The other great proposition that the Senator from Washington 
laid stress on was the question of low-grade lumber. His argu- 
ment was that free lumber meant destruction of the forests; 
that we could not use the low-grade lumber, and that would go 


to waste. I submit to the Senate that until Mr. Pinchot came 


into this discussion with that letter of his, stating that protec- 
tion was needed to conserve the forests, the free-lumber proposi- 
tion was in great deal better shape, to say the least, than it has 
been since. 

I want to suggest, however, that Mr. Pinchot occupies on this 
question exactly the same position that all the great stumpage 
owners occupy when they give their evidence. Mr. Pinchot con- 
trols the greatest amount of stumpage of any man in this coun- 
try; he controls the greatest amount of stumpage of any man in 
the world. He has been here before Congress year after year 
asking for more appropriations to look after the great timber 
reserves. We have seen that proposition of his combated vigor- 
ously here on the floor of the Senate. Nevertheless we have 
granted him the money to care for the forests and extended his 
authority until to-day he controls more stumpage than any 
human being. Very naturally Mr. Pinchot wants to make a 
good showing, he realizes that he must accomplish something 
out of these forests that he has undertaken to control; and in 
his official position he is as anxious to get as much out of the 
stumpage he controls for the sake of his record in this matter 
as the men who privately own stumpage. So I say all of them, 
from Mr. Pinchot down to the State of Washington, down to the 
men who have testified in their private capacity, they are all 
stumpage owners, and they are interested in forcing up the price 
of stumpage in this country. 

I have, however, been interested in observing how the press 
of the country received the judgment of Mr. Pinchot. I picked 
up the other day a paper from a town in Florida commenting 
upon the position that he took. I understand they are in favor 
of a tariff on lumber down there. But they considered his 
contention as a joke. Speaking of his article, the paper said: 

FROM A TREE STANDPOINT. 


Any idea that a man nurses all the time ultimately looks bigger to 
him than all else out of doors. Gifford Pinchot has written a letter 
on the tariff to Chairman Payne of the Ways and Means Committee. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
Mr. BURKETT. Let me read this through. The article 
continues: 


He holds that the fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff 
is forest conservation. Mr. Pinchot is chief forest conservator. If 
it had been his business for years to take care of tadpoles, he would 
declare the fundamental question at issue in the drainage discussion 
was the conservation of tadpoles. 

When Mr. Pinchot combats the idea that a removal of the duties on 
lumber would preserve cur forests, he is fighting a windmill. Nobody 
who has thought of the subject thinks it would. Why, then, do men 
use such an argument for free lumber? 

We do not know by what process of reasoning Mr. Pinchot arrives 
at the conclusion that a removal of the duty on lumber would not 
benefit the consumer. If this is true, it is strange that sawmill men 
are making such a fight to retain the duty. If a reduction of the duty 
would not reduce the price to the man who buys, surely it would not 
reduce it to the man who sells. 


Now I will yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether he takes the position that the duty on lumber, or the 
taking off of the duty, would conserve or not conserve the 
forests? As Mr. Pinchot's views are not answered, neither are 
they supported. I simply want to know the Senator's position. 

Mr, BURKETT. Mr. President, if taking the duty off of 


lumber will bring lumber into this country, in my opinion it 


will save that much of the forests here. Of course I understand 
the position taken by the Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from W. on. When the Senator from Washington was 
making his address the other day and was speaking of the fact 
that there would be so much waste low-grade lumber, I asked 
him the question: What is going to prevent this low-grade 
lumber being manufactured? Is it competition in the same 
grade from Canada, or the reduction in price of what is pro- 
duced in the United States?“ And, Mr. President, that question 
never was answered. What is going to stop the manufacturing 
of low-grade lumber in this country? Is it going to be the 
competition of low-grade lumber from Canada, or is it going to 
be the reduction of the price in the United States? 

The Senator undertook to say in reply that they had a differ- 
ent kind of process of buying stumpage in Canada; that they 
buy their stumpage according to what they use, and that in the 
United States they had to buy the whole tree. Therefore, if 
that means anything, in my opinion it means that they would 
only use the best part of the stumpage, because that is all they 
would have to pay for; they would only make the highest-priced 
lumber, and that is the lumber that we would have to compete 
with. In my opinion, one of two things is true: Either this is 
going to reduce the price of lumber to the consumer, or the 
people who are producing lumber in this country are not going 
to be injured either in the production of second-grade lumber or 
in the production of first-grade lumber. 

Mr. President, I want to speak particularly on one point, and 
then I am going to close, and that is upon the matter of the 
differential, There may be a reason, perhaps, for putting a 
tariff on lumber; but, in my opinion, there is no longer a valid 
reason for putting a differential tariff upon finished lumber. 
That is only giving the manufacturer a bounty for doing what 
is profitable for him to do. For example, I have here some 
quotations of lumber prices of a certain lumber manufacturer. 
It quotes lumber to be shipped at a certain price, with freight 
prepaid. Then at the bottom of the price list there is a foot- 
note, which adds this: 

If you need rough lumber, add $2.25 to these prices. 


This shows that the lumber manufacturers can furnish finished 
lumber cheaper, and would rather do it, than rough lumber. 
Yet we are imposing a differential, a higher duty on the finished 
lumber than we are imposing upon the rough lumber, 

As I said a moment ago, originally the log was of importance 
in making up this schedule, and when we wanted to give the 
manufacturer a little advantage we excluded logs and put 
them on the free list. But now we can not bring in any logs. 
Then we wanted to force as much manufacturing to be done in 
this country as possible, so, away back in 1872, we put an addi- 
tional tariff upon finished lumber; that is, we let logs in free 
and rough lumber in cheaper than finished lumber. But to-day 
finished lumber occupies the same position in the market as 
rough lumber did then. This has all been brought about by 
the manufacturer for his own benefit. Let me tell you how. I 
can remember, twenty years ago, when the lumber producer 
cut down the size of his lumber. The 2 by 4 he cut down to 
12 by 33, or thereabouts. He cut down the 2 by 6 to 11 by 
about 54, and he made the same prices. He made money by 
saving lumber and selling those reduced sizes at the same 
prices. 

It went on a little further, when the lumberman again 
wanted to raise his income without apparently raising his 
price. So he conceived the idea of selling lumber and pre- 
paying the freight. Until about a dozen years ago, when a 
lumber dealer in a local town bought lumber, he bought it at 
the factory and paid his own freight to the point where he 
sold it. But about a dozen years ago the manufacturer 
changed his plan of selling lumber and agreed to ship it to 
the local dealer and prepay the freight. They added the price 
of the freight to the price of the lumber; and in order to 
make money on that operation they started to plane off one or 
two or more sides of that lumber. In doing this they reduced 
the weight and saved on the freight. As has been shown by the 
price schedule to which I haye referred, it is worth two dollars 
and a quarter more to them to send lumber before it is dressed 
than it is to send lumber after it is dressed. They have done 
that thing as a money-making proposition. It is not a thing 
they have to do; it is not a thing that it is particularly desir- 
able that they should do, to plane off the 2 by 4, to plane off 
the fencing, and dress the other lumber they have sent out; 
but they do it as a money-making proposition. In my opinion 
it is wrong; it is a travesty upon the justice of things to put 
on a tariff to protect those men in the doing of that on which 
4 are already making from two to three dollars a thousand 
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There is one question on which you can not fool the people. 
Every farmer who buys lumber in my State or in any other 
State realizes that he can not buy rough lumber if he wants 
to. He must buy planed lumber, and he knows he must buy 
it because it is of advantage to the men who produce the 
lumber to make that dressed lumber, and he knows that this 
higher protection is for doing a thing that the manufacturer 
is making money to do and which it is to his advantage to do. 
Therefore, I ask, why at the same time should we protect him 
two or three dollars in addition to the profit he already has 
by dressing this lumber? 

Mr. President, I think I have nothing further to add to this 
debate. It has already extended over considerable time. I am 
not going to combat the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] 
as to what different men in their campaign speeches may have 
said with reference to the revision of the tariff. I suspect, from 
what I have heard here, that a good many different positions 
were taken upon the proposition of revising the tariff in the 
last campaign. Out in my section of the country I know we 
believed that revision meant a revision downward wherever- we 
could do so, without injury to our American industries, I do 
not believe, however, that our people understood we were going 
to reduce the tariff to an extent that would distress our manu- 
facturers or close any of our factories; but I do believe that our 
people understood that in the twelve years since the Dingley 
bill was enacted conditions had so changed that some indus- 
tries that needed protection a dozen years ago would need less 
now; and that the revision of the tariff in the main was to be 
a reyision downward. But I will not speak generally of it, be- 
cause that would probably bring on a controversy. 

I am going to say, however, that, so far as lumber is con- 
cerned, that one item, above all the other items of the four 
thousand included in this bill, was singled out in every county, 
in every town, in every campaign speech that was made during 
last fall, and our people did hope that the tariff on lumber 
should at least be reduced. 

I took that position, not because I believed in free trade gen- 
erally, but because I do not believe a reduction will hurt the 
industry, and because I believe that for the greatest interests 
of the greatest number in this country we ought to put lumber 
on the free list, just as our predecessors put binding twine on 
the free list, just as they put broom-corn on the free list, just 
as they put ice on the free list, and oil cake on the free list; 
and just as this committee themselves have put fence posts and 
kindling wood on the free list, and also cedar and lignum-vite 
and some other kinds of woods. In my opinion, responding to 
the demand of the greatest good to the greatest number, we 
ought, in justice, put all lumber on the free list up to the stage 
that it appears in the lumber yard for the use of the average 
consumer in this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska inform me why it is, although we were told the other 
day that there were only five razor manufacturers in this 
country, that 80,000,000 Americans were compelled to pay 
those five fellows a tribute and increase the price of razors, 
if you are going to put lumber on the free list. I am going 
to yote to put lumber on the free list, but I just wanted to 
understand the contradictions in the reasonings and the argu- 
ments on that subject, if possible. 

Mr. BURKETT. I did not understand the Senator’s question, 
if it was a question. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I say it was brought out the other day in 
the debate that there were only five men in the United States 
manufacturing razors, and yet the duty on razors was held in 
the bill by almost the solid Republican vote. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, let me say with reference to 
the proposition of making razors, that the evidence showed that 
four-fifths of the razors that were cousumed in this country 
were made over in Germany. When that is the condition with 
anything that America ought to produce and can produce, I 
would be in favor of putting a tariff on it and making them 
come to America to manufacture razors or anything else. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What about the “greatest good to the 
greatest number?” That is all that provoked me to make the 
inquiry. 

Mr. BURKETT. In my opinion, as I said a moment ago, it 
would be to the greatest good to the greatest number to put 
lumber on the free list. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TELMAN] of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Burkert] illustrates the unfortunate position 
of the man who thinks as a protectionist and argues as a free 
trader. The great foes of the protective policy have always 
been within the ranks of protection—those who would make an 
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exception in favor of or against a particular industry. Such 
men overlook the fact, or, seeing it, ignore the fact that, as I 
said the other day, unless the policy of protection is a system it 
can not be justified at all. There is no way either in constitu- 
tional law or in morals by which you can properly lay a tax 
to sustain an industry or to enable an industry to live when 
otherwise it could not live, and thereby, in a sense, to tax one 
individual for the benefit of another, except upon the theory 
that as a policy or system it develops our natural resources, 
diversifies our industries, gives employment to the different 
dispositions and desires of men, and creates and maintains a 
home market. Upon any other theory, the protective system is 
a privilege—a wrong, if not a fraud—and those who argue for 
the free-lumber schedule must do so with the full knowledge 
of the fact that they are presenting an argument which under- 
mines the whole superstructure of protection. 

If the farmer can ask for free lumber or free anything which 
he buys, the man in the mill, whether manufacturer or laborer, 
has the same right to ask for free articles which he purchases, 
because it must be a coriceded fact that to single out any one 
particular industry and take off the duty is, in all probability, 
to lower the price of the product of that industry to the con- 
sumer. For further illustration, if good old New England, the 
home of protection as well as of culture and wealth, should so 
far forget herself as to demand free hides, the western rancher 
and the western farmer would have a right in return to demand 
free saddles, free harness, free shoes, and free everything else 
that is made out of hides; and we arrive pretty soon, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the point where the great French economist and the 
most subtle of logicians, M. Bastiat, would have placed us 
years ago, and that is a condition of freedom of exchange with 
each other and with all the world. 

There are those who contend that, after competition has been 
driven from the field in a particular industry, protection should 
be taken away from that industry. I am inclined to agree with 
the proposition that vou may maintain that position if you 
have the evidence to disclose the fact that competition has been 
driven from the field, because in such an instance the protec- 
tion must necessarily to some extent be a burden, without the 
corresponding power of competition to lower the price to the 
consumer. But I would only follow that rule, Mr. President, 
in such instances as where the competition had been removed 
and where it was in all probability not to return. 

Those who argue for free lumber, therefore, must do so 
upon some legitimate basis consistent with the policy of pro- 
tection, or they must be satisfied to stand forth and argue for 
free lumber upon the same basis that nine-tenths of the sched- 
ules could be argued against so far as duties are concerned in 
this bill. The real question is whether or not the removal of 
the duty from lumber will lower the price to the consumer, or 
rather whether or not the lowering of the duty on lumber will 
still retain the industry and yet lower the price to the con- 
sumer. 

The American farmer will not appreciate the eulogies which 
are delivered upon him here in this Chamber unless some result 
in a practical, positive way accrues to him, because the Ameri- 
can farmer is a very practical citizen; in other words, he will 
not appreciate the eulogies which have been pronounced and the 
discussion of the denuded hillsides unlessas a result of that, he 
can maintain his home market and still have his lumber cheaper 
than he has it to-day. 

Mr. President, there has been a peculiarity about this discus- 
sion upon the part of those who argue for free lumber. One 
class of the advocates of free lumber insist that it will conserve 
our forests. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says that the northwestern 
farmers will not be satisfied unless they can have their lumber 
cheaper than they have it to-day. I think that I can speak.for 
them, and I will say that they will be satisfied if they can hold 
the price down as low as it is to-day. They will not be satis- 
fied if it again mounts to the price that it was two years ago, or 
three years ago, or four or five or six years ago. They are 
practically satisfied to-day; and their efforts are to conserve 
our own forests and to allow an amount of lumber to come in 
that will check the tendency to a very rapid rise in price the 
moment that we get back to normal conditions. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not propose to indulge in 
a controversy with the Senator from North Dakota as to what 
the farmers really want, because I know he is an expert upon 
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that subject, and he perhaps is better informed than myself; 
but I am perfectly willing to present this matter upon the 
basis which he has just stated. 

I was going to say, Mr. President, that the arguments of 
those who are contending for free lumber are involved and, 
if I may say so, with all due respect to the gentlemen, some- 
what contradictory. One class of them insists that it will 
conserve the forests; that every time you cut down a tree in 
Canada it indicates that a tree upon the American side will 
be preserved; in other words, that the lumber interests here 
will not use up very much lumber, and the forests of the 
American side will not be used to such an extent as they will be 
if the duty upon lumber is maintained. That must necessarily, 
Mr. President, be upon the theory that the American forests 
are not going to be used; that the tree is going to be permitted 
to stand. If that is true, it necessarily reduces the source 
of supply, which is the basis of the argument of those who 
insist that lumber will be cheaper because we have broadened 
the source of supply. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] presents the facts 
which show that free lumber will widen the source of supply 
and thereby reduce the price to the consumer. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] presents the facts, equally 
conclusive as presented by him, that it will not reduce the price, 
but will have a tendency to conserve the forests. 

In my opinion the facts are against them upon both those 
propositions. I might leave it by simply calling the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that you can not conserve forests and 
utilize them; and you ean not reduce the price, in my judgment, 
unless you broaden the source of supply, unless you allow the 
competition which must necessarily exist between the American 
manufacturer and the manufacturer abread. 

The Senator from Minnesota, a few days ago, in speaking of 
this matter, used this language, and it is the basis of all other 
arguments which take that position: 

The le of th t North the Mississippi Valley, th 
heart ot this Cantino’. 3 have 8 wef ihe to a 8 the 
tariff ; and whenever they referred to a revision of the tariff they meant 
a revision downward and never a revision upward. 

Those who advocate a duty upon lumber in this Chamber do 
so under the strict interpretation of the Chicago platform. We 
do not ask for any deviation either from the letter or the spirit 
of that platform ; and we are perfectly willing, in our contention 
here, to accept any and all interpretations of that platform 
which were placed upon it when the candidates for the high 
office of the Presidency were interpreting it before the people. 
No one will contend that anyone interpreted the platform adopted 
at Chicago to mean the destruction, the impairment, or the 
jeopardizing of any industry for which it was necessary to have 
protection in order to preserve it. I want to read here a state- 
—_ from the President, made during the canvass, in which 

said: 

I come now to the question of the tariff, its revision, and its rela- 
tion to the unlawful trusts. The Dingley tariff was adopted immedi- 
ately after the election of Mr. McKinley. Since that we have 
passed through the Spanish war and have had a decade of 8 
and an increase and expansion of trade unexampled in the history of 
this or any other country. The Republican 3 of the protective 
tariff is, as I understand it, that t h the customs-revenue law a 
tariff should be collected on all impo: roducts that compete with 
American products which will at least equ e cost of 
production in this coufftry and abroad, and that proper allowance 
should be made in this difference for the reasonable profits to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. The claim of protectionists—and it has been abun- 
dantly justified in the past—is that protection secures a high rate of 
wages and that the encouragement it gives to the home in operat- 
ing under the influences of an energetic 5 between American 
manufacturers induces such improvement in the methods of manufacture 
and such economies as to reduce greatly the price for the benefit of the 
American public and make it possible to reduce the tariff without de- 
priving the manufacturer of needed protection and a good profit. 

The present business system of country rests on the protective 
tariff, and any attempt to change it to a free-trade basis will certainly 
lead only to disaster. 

Now, Mr. President, that was one of the noted speeches of the 
campaign, in which the platform upon which the candidate was 
standing was interpreted—as the President understood it; and 
in sustaining our position, as we can, we are perfectly willing to 
accept the platform in its literal interpretation, as that inter- 
pretation was made before the great masses of the people who 
passed upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senater from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to read an 
extract from the speech of acceptance of the Republican vice- 
presidential candidate? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The distinguished gentleman who at pres- 
ent presides over this body was likewise on the Republican 


a difference in 


ticket as a candidate for the high office of Vice-President. This 
is his utterance when he was notified of his nomination: 
First, then, let me say that I am a protectionist. I am sufficiently 
practical to value the utility of a fact higher than the beauty of a 
ry. I am a protectionist because experience has demonstrated that 
the application that principle has lifted us as a Nation to a plane 
of prosperity above that occupied by any other people. I especially 
commend that plank of our platform which promises an early revision 
of the tariff schedules. That pledge will be fulfilled in an adjustment 
b: in 2 particular upon the broad principles of protection for 
n 


all American interests; alike for labor, for capital, for producers and 


consumers. The Dingley bill when enacted was well adapted to the 
then existing conditions. The developments of industrial prosperity 
in a decade, which in volume and degree have su our most 
roseate La and gg have so altered conditions that certain details 
of sched they no longer in every particular mete out exact jus- 
tice to all. In this readjustment the principle of protection must and 
will govern. Such duties must and will be imposed as will equalize 
the cost of production at home end abroad and insure a reasonable 
profit to all American interests. The gs bent idea of such profit 
embraces not alone the manufacturer, not alone the capital invested, but 
all engaged in American production, the employer and the employed, 
the artisan, the farmer, the miner, and those en; in transportation 
and trade; cg asf speaking, those engaged in every pursuit and call- 
ing which our tariff directly or indirectly affects. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me to put this into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. A great deal has been said, Mr. President, in 
this Chamber and elsewhere with reference to the meaning of 
the Chicago platform. I am one of those who believe that the 
Ghicago platform meant an honest and faithful revision of the 
tariff, and that that revision was understood in the public mind 
to be a revision downward, but always within the lines of suffi- 
cient protection to American industries and American labor. 

This, Mr. President, did not mean, as was so often pointed 
out during the campaign by the President himself, but that 
there might be instances in which it would be necessary to raise 
the duty in order that the principle of protection might be pre- 
served; but undoubtedly it did mean, in a general way, that 
when the duties could be lowered, within the policy and prin- 
ciple of the party of protection, that that should oceur, and that 
rule should be-adopted and carried out in good faith. 

But, Mr. President, there was nothing better understood by 
the great mass of the American people during the last cam- 
paign than that there should be no injudicious, indiscriminate, 
or unfriendly attack upon the underlying and fundamental prin- 
ciples of the protective policy. There was nothing better under- 
stood than that whatever revision should take place by the 
American Congress should be within the light of that great 
principle and within the integrity of that principle. The peo- 
ple understood that just as fully and just as completely as they 
understood that they would take hold of the tariff and under- 
take to adjust irregularities and abuses which may have grown 
up in the last ten years. They had an opportunity to pass 
upon this question. It was directly presented. It was accentu- 
ated, not only by the platforms but by the candidates them- 
selves. One of the candidates had been reared in the school of 
protection. He was pledged to the policy, and it was under- 
stood that whenever he directed the revision of the tariff it 
would be in the effort to preserve the protective policy with 
reference to all these industries. à 

The other candidate had been reared in the school of tariff 
for revenue only. Both candidates were pledged to revision. 
One of them was a friend of protection, the other was an enemy 
of protection; and the American people said, with an over- 
whelming voice, Give us revision, but give it to us by the 
friends of the American protective policy, in order that it may 
be preserved as the Republican party has preserved it in this 
country in the last fifty years.” 

If they had been desirous of having a revision here which 
should ignore the protection of American industries, they had 
an opportunity to cast their votes in accordanee with that 
desire. They did not do so, which meant, wher there is fair 
interpretation of the platform, that the American people wanted 
revision; but above all and beyond all they wanted the great 
policy of protection preserved in the industrial system of the 
United States. : 

There never was a time, Mr. President, when the protective 
principle was so universally accepted, North, South, East, and 
West, as at the present time. We have our matters to adjust 
and conditions to meet; high prices, and those incidents and 
things which have been discussed here; but it is not yet the 
belief of the majority of the American people that you can 
meet those conditions and adjust those situations by tearing 
down the barriers and removing the walls, so that the foreign 
manufacturer may take possession of the American market. 

There never was a time either, Mr. President, in my judgment, 
when it was so essential and so necessary carefully to guard the 
protective principle as it is to-day. All duties should be lowered 
which can be lowered and the policy and principle of protection 
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preserved; and so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing 
to meet this timber schedule, or any other schedule which is 
presented in this Chamber, upon that basis; but when it is con- 
tended that the American people understood that in this question 
of revision we should ignore that principle, an effort is made to 
insert in that platform something which was never there, and 
hich no one ever conceived of. No man went into the country 
where I lived, or any part of it, and advocated the doctrine 
which has been advocated in this Chamber as the principle 
which should prevail in reference to revision; that is, that it 
should be downward, regardless of the principle of protection. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have spent a great deal of time trying to re- 
main in the Chamber and have read speeches to which I did not 
listen, and have not yet heard anyone on this side insist upon 
any such claim. If there is any claim here that the tariff should 
be revised ignoring the principle of protection, I should like to 
have that claim located. It certainly has not been uttered while 
I have been in the Chamber, nor has it appeared in any speeches 
from our side that I have read. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, of course I do not know 
just how the Senator interprets the language of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] when he said here a few days 
ago that the protective policy was building up the monopolies 
of this country and that timber should go upon the free list. 
I do not know how the Senator interprets the language of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] when he says 
that an industry that employs 800,000 men should be turned 
over to the foreign rede eral 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. BORAH. Always. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have listened to the speeches of my colleague 
and to the speeches of the Senator from North Dakota, and I 
do not recall either of them suggesting that an American in- 
dustry should be turned over to foreigners. It is true, and I 
think the Senator will agree to it, that if there are monopolies 
in this country, they may have grown up; and if they grew up 
within the last ten years, they may have grown up under an 
unduly high protective tariff. But this building up of a man 
of straw for the purpose of having the exercise of striking him 
down does not, in my mind, conduce to the settlement of the real 
question, and that is, How much tariff is needed in order to 
preserve, in the present instance, the timber industry or any 
other industry of the country? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not refer to the colleague of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota as a man of straw. I think he made the 
statement I said he made, and any fair interpretation of it is 
to that effect. 

Mr. CLAPP. I ask the Senator from Idaho if my reference 
to a supposititious case of striking down a tariff could be fairly 
interpreted as a suggestion from me that my colleague is a 
man of straw—— 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLAPP (continuing). 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; not at all. I am aware that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota does not regard his colleague in that light 
at all. He referred to what I had said as being the building 
up of a man of straw, while I had drawn it from the lips of his 
colleague. He can draw his own inference, 

Mr. BURKETT. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
whether the fact that a Senator advocates putting the rest of 
lumber on the free list indicates that he is against the pro- 
tective policy any more than putting fence posts and kindling 
wood and cedar and lignum-vitze and mahogany and rosewood 
and the others that the committee have already put on there 
indicates that they are deserting the protective tariff policy? 
They have already put on over half of them, at least, by name 
on the free list. We are only insisting that they put on the 
rest, the lumber that we use. We do not use much rosewood 
in the Missouri Valley. We do not use much lignum-yite and 
mahogany out there; and by name they put on two or three 
times as much on the free list as we want to put there; and 
because we ask that the rest go on the free list we are branded 
as free traders and as abandoning the protective policy. Why 
should we thus be branded, when the committee themselves have 
done what they have, and yet disclaim that they are free 
traders? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Nebraska will prepare an 
amendment putting those articles on the dutiable list, I will 
support it. 


And warranted the response of 


Mr. BURKETT. The Senator does not answer the question, 
but he turns around and asks something else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Nebraska admits—of 
course he knows—that none of the woods to which he has re- 
ferred is produced in the United States, and that no American 
industry is affected by their being on the free list. 

Mr. BURKETT. The Senator from West Virginia brought 
in a box full of samples of some kind of woods which, I under- 
stood him to say, were included in this list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Brierwood for making pipes; but that is 
an entirely different proposition. These hard woods are already 
on the free list, and no American industry is affected by it, and 
the comparison made by the Senator he must himself admit has 
no relation to this matter. 

Mr. BURKETT. We produce fence posts and kindling wood 
in this country, certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not object to the Senators proceeding, but 
they should do it in an orderly way, that I may keep run of it. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] a few days ago 
said: 

My objection to the duties levied upon lumber rests upon the funda- 
mental fact that it is fostering and building up one of the greatest and 
worst monopolies in the country. 

I thought, Mr. President, when I heard that language that I 
had heard it somewhere before. I was like the member of the 
legislature, either in Massachusetts or Arkansas, or some other 
good State, who heard the Lord's prayer by the chaplain, when 
the session was opened, and said he was certain he had heard 
it somewhere before. 

It has long been a contention in this country that the pro- 
tective policy builds up monopolies. It has not usually come 
from this side of the Chamber. It has usually been presented 
with a great deal of effect from the other side of the Chamber. 
But I want to say that if that is true, if it does build up monop- 
olies or if the legitimate result of it is to build up monopolies, 
this bill should be sent back to the committee and reconstructed 
upon a different basis entirely; and it will be very difficult after 
this doctrine, this new revelation by the Senator who has been 
lately to the island of Patmos, goes out to the American people 
to sustain the protective policy before the people of this country. 

It has been advocated since the day when some people charged 
Alexander Hamilton with promulgating it for the purpose of 
protecting the moneyed interests of the country at that time. 
It has been advocated upon every political battlefield from 1860 
to the 3d of November, 1908, and it has been as successfully 
met not only by the arguments of the men who do not admit, 
but as successfully met by the judgment of the great American 
jury—the men who vote in this country. 

I turned back to find the source of this argument, which has 
been submitted from this side of the Chamber, and I find, among 
others, the statement of Roger Q. Mills in the great debate of 
1888. He said: 

It builds up palaces; it concentrates wealth; it makes great and 
poneren magnates, but it distributes none of its beneficence in the 

omes of our laboring poor. 

Mr. McMillin, discussing the proposition, said: 

While the Government has thrown up its tariff walls without, monop- 
olists have joined hands within for the purpose of putting up prices 
and lundering the people through the devices known as “ trusts,” 
“ pools,” and “ combines.” 

Mr. Wilson, who was afterwards the father of the Wilson 
bill—a bill which will be remembered in this country a good 
while after to-day, said : 

Similar trusts are springing up constantly in the articles protected 
by your tariff and beneath its favoring shelter. 

I have quite a list here which a friend has gathered from the 
columns of a single great paper—the New York Times—but I have no 
time to read them to-day. 

I might quote indefinitely the arguments which were made 
in 1888, in 1894, and which to an extent prevailed in 1894. It 
was precisely the argument which the Senator from Minnesota 
has submitted against the second greatest industry in the 
United States. 

Now, let us see the answer to that. Thomas B. Reed was 
one of the giant intellects of this country. He was not only an 
adept in legislation, but he was a statesman. He did not pos- 
sess the art of popularizing himself as some men of lesser 
ability did, but even when he stood alone he was a host. And 
he answered that, saying: 

I Sey 1 — that during the ten years last past I have listened in 
this Hall to more idiotic raving, more pestiferous rant, on that subject 
than on all the others put together. And yet I do not regret it. What 
a beautiful sight it is to see the revenue-reform orator go into action 
against monopoly. Nelson, as he stood blazing with decorations on the 


decks of the Victory on the fatal day of Trafalgar; Napoleon at 
Friedland, as the Guard went cheering and charging by; Thomas 


Sayers, as he PARAG for the championship of England when Heenan 
had crossed the lifting waters; the eagle soaring to his eyrie; the royal 
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Bengal in his native Jungle; nay, the v bull 
e sirens duft of Bashan, as he uplifts his bellow —.— the 
alestine, are all but pale reminders of one of these 


5 
himself, 
rocky deserts of 
majestic creatures. 


It is an old subject, an old principle, applied to the timber 
industry, the second greatest industry in the United States, 
with $S800,000,000 invested, 800,000 men employed, 29,000 saw- 
mills, and purchasing more of the farm products of Minnesota 
and Nebraska than any other industry in the United States. 

It is not a question alone whether or not it will bring you 
cheaper lumber, but it is a question whether you will preserve 
that which is the basis of the protective policy, and that is 
the home market. 

Idaho alone has 20,000 of her men employed at $3 a day in 
this industry. The Pacific coast pays $127,000,000 a year to 
labor in this industry. One hundred and ninety thousand men 
are employed in it upon the Pacific coast. That is only a 
portion of this great industry which has been built up by a 
$2 rate into a “vast monopoly ”—$19 lumber, and yet they 
base upon that the proposition that it has been built up by a 
$2 duty. This duty could be sustained as a revenue duty, if 
it were necessary to do so. 

The importations from Canada for the last seven or eight 
years have increased about 300 per cent. The price of lumber 
from Canada has increased about 100 per cent. It has not 
been undersold by reason of the fact that Canada sent it in. 
It was all sold at the same price. Only a few weeks ago there 
came into the harbor of San Francisco a ship laden with rail- 
road ties. They had been cut in oriental forests. They had 
been hauled to the seashore, not by horses, but by human beings. 
They had been shipped across the ocean and paid the duty, and 
yet sold in the American market for the price at which Amer- 
ican labor could not cut them and bring them to a railroad. 
You pass laws excluding the Orientals for the reason that we 
can not compete with them in this country, but what difference 
does it make to the American laborer whether his competitor 
stands upon American soil or upon oriental soil if the competi- 
tion drives the men from the field of labor just the same? And 
unless you have that industry protected it must inevitably 
follow that it is subject to the same competition as every other 
industry and based upon the same principle. 

The Senator from North Dakota, speaking a few days ago, 
said: 

First and superior to every other question is the question of protec- 
tion. That stands preeminently far above the idea of revising down- 
ward, or on a horizontal scale, or revising upward. The first duty that 
is im upon the American Congress, if I understand the voice of the 
American people, is that this country shall still go forward under the 
banner of protection. 

I agree with the Senator perfectly. The first duty that is im- 
posed upon this American Congress, if I understand the voice of 
the American people, is that this country shall go forward under 
the banner of protection. That is good doctrine. It is orthodox 
It is not only orthodox, but upon it rests the industries which 
have been built up in this country. 8 

I want to say to the Senator from North Dakota that it can 
apply to the timber industry itself as effectually as it can to any 
other industry, and you can not take it away from the timber 
industry any more than you can from any other. The question 
of the protection of lumber is just the same as the protection of 
any other industry. 

The second proposition— 

Said the Senator— 
and that is subservient to the first, is that we shall revise downward, 
but al maintaining a sufficient wall against foreign importations to 
protect the American manufacturer, the American farmer, and the 
American laborer. 

Again the Senator said: 


third mposed upon this gress raise - 
. 8 affairs Be the Ooae t ee 
and properly administered. : 

Now, those are the three fundamental principles, well stated, 
succinctly stated, and they are controlling. What is the ex- 
ception? Why is timber excepted? It is excepted, says the 
Senator from North Dakota, because we want to conserve our 
forests. Let us discuss that for a few moments, and then I will 
not detain the Senate longer. 

In the first place, Mr. President, it appears that at least 20 or 
25 per cent of our timber holdings are now in forest reserves. 
Unquestionably it is not necessary to take the duty off to pro- 
tect that which is in forest reserves. That is under the control 
of Mr. Pinchot. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 


Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon a question, is it not 
a fact that—of course under regulations designed to conserve the 
timber, yet nevertheless under regulations which at the same 
time invite lumbermen—if conditions prove profitable, the tim- 
ber is constantly being sold within the forest reserves? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but it is being sold under the con- 
trol of the Government, and certainly the question of the tariff 
does not affect the Government in that proposition. The sale 
conserves the timber, I admit, as suggested by the Senator, and 
certainly the price of lumber is not controlled by the question of 
the duty. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is true; nobody would suggest that the 
tariff had anything to do with that; but the suggestion was 
that the demand and the price for timber would find its relation 
in the effort to purchase the timber in the forest reserves. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not understand how the 
question of a duty can have very much relation to this 25 per 
cent which is now under the control of the Government. It is 
constantly there. It may sell it at any price, or sell it as it 
chooses, or not at all; and it can not affect it, in my judgment, 
either in the matter of producing it or anything else. It is there 
under complete and absolute control. 

The Senator from Minnesota says that the balance of timber 
outside of forest reserves has now been gathered up by these 
monopolies; practically, as he says, all of it. So we have, first, 
the timber which is in the possession of the State or the Govern- 
ment, and second, the timber which is now under the control of 
the monopoly. They argue, then, that by taking off this duty it 
will conserve or preserve the timber owned by these two great 
influences—the Government and the monopoly. 

As I have referred to the timber in the forest reserves, I will 
now refer for only a moment to the timber in the control of 
those who are called monopolists.” Do you think that when you 
take the duty off of lumber, if there is a combination with 
reference to these prices, that you will confine it alone to the 
American side of the line? On the other hand, if there is a 
necessary reduction in the price of lumber, upon whom will it be 
visited? It will be visited upon the man whose wages are re- 
duced in the mill. It will be visited, as it is in every instance 
where they are in control, as it is said they are in this instance, 
upon the man who does the work, because the profit will not be 
sacrificed by those who are in absolute and complete control of 
the situation if the two positions are correct. 

Mr. President, I have occupied a longer time than I expected. 
I expect to return to this subject when we come to the ques- 
tion of the amount of duty upon lumber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to take up a few 
minutes’ time in replying very briefly to some of the arguments 
that have been given here in support of the old Dingley rates 
on lumber. There has been a great deal of discussion upon 
the proper construction to the Chicago platform. Everyone 
who has spoken upon the question of a high protective duty 
upon any article has insisted that the provision of the Chicago 
platform, standing first for protection, necessarily compels 
everyone who marched to the banner of protection to vote for a 
protective duty on every article that could be considered in these 
tariff schedules. 

The Senator from Idaho has accused me, at least inferentially, 
of not following my own theories. I ask him what his opinion 
is about the necessity of a tariff upon binding twine? The com- 
mittee has reported in favor of placing binding twine on the 
free list. Does his allegiance to the principles of protection 
require him to put that upon the protected list? Certainly he 
is just as much bound to vote to put that article upon the pro- 
tected list as I am bound, being a protectionist, to vote to put 
lumber upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. President, the underlying principle of the protective policy 
is that it compels the consumer to pay an additional sum to-day, 
compels the greater number to pay a greater price for a given 
commodity to-day by an assurance that it will pay a less price 
for it to-morrow. That is the Republican policy, and reduction 
in cost has been its result wherever it has acted upon the great 
products of this country. No man can deny for a single 
moment that if we had remained a free-trade country we would 
be paying two or three or four times as much for all of the great 
manufactured articles that we use in the country as we are pay- 
ing to-day. But that does not necessarily mean that there shall 
be no free list upon the schedules that we are to pass upon. 

Mr. President, nothing is ever gained in debate by a misstate- 
ment of the position of your adversary, and yet in nearly all of 
the discussion upon this lumber question very few of those who 
have favored the higher protective duties have correctly stated 
my position before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I tried to make myself absolutely clear in 
the very beginning of this discussion and to show why I believe 
that the timber lands in this country should not be further pro- 
tected. I could repeat that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. When I stated the position of the Senator 
from North Dakota, I read from the Recorp. I do not think 
he will contend that I misstated his position. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator had stopped there, no com- 
plaint would have been made, but when the Senator goes further 
than that and says that my position is inconsistent, because I 
believe in closing up these mills and throwing these laborers 
out of employment for the benefit of the Canadian producer, 
then the Senator from Idaho very erroneously states my posi- 
tion—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. In one moment. Because, Mr. President, 
I have made it as clear as it is possible for the English lan- 
guage to make it, that in my candid judgment not a single mill 
will be closed. 

Mr. BORAH. I stated the position of the Senator, and then 
I stated my conclusions from his position. I am aware that 
he contends it would not haye that effect, but I did not myself 
draw that inference from his position. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said, and I state again, that the under- 
lying principle of the policy of protection to-day has no applica- 
tion to the lumber industry in the United States. I think I 
gave the propositions the other day, in short statements, and 
as clear as I could express it. I will reread those particular 
propositions. I said: 

But whenever, by reason of the exhaustion of the raw material out 
of which any article is manufactured, the price must become more 


and more to the customer, the reason for protection falls, and 
with it should fall the duty which is given that protection. 


I further said: 


The third principle is that protection gives employment to our own 
people. But here again it can only be justified when such employ- 
ment can either be increased by the protection or at least remain sta- 


tionary. 
There is no economic gain which decreases the opportunity for fu- 


ture ä in an exact ratio to the increase ge resent employ- 
ment. here is no principle of protection which will sacrifice the 
Immediate future to the present. 

I gave it as my opinion that the exhaustion of the lumber 
supply in this country had gone on to such an extent that the 
time had arrived in the history of the country when lumber 
should no longer be protected. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hersurn], in discussing 
this subject, of course, discusses it from a standpoint that the 
timber resources of this country are practically inexhaustible. 
If his proposition is true, there is not the slightest foundation 
for my argument. It seems to me that in a discussion of this 
matter we should consider the proposition made by our oppo- 
ments fairly and honestly. The Senator from West Virginia 
insisted that anybody who thought that the lumber supply was 
going to be exhausted in thirty or forty or one hundred years 
or in two hundred years was laboring under a hallucination, 
and the Senator from Idaho, going one step further, and a 
pretty big step, insisted a few moments ago that there was no 
more prospect of exhausting the timber supply of this country 
than there is of exhausting the air that we breathe, and that 
3 who takes a different view of that subject must be 

sane. 

Mr. President, there are a great many people who argue this 
question upon the basis that anyone who disagrees with them 
to the slightest degree must be to that extent laboring under a 
hallucination, and if they disagree entirely they have certainly 
gone mad. Anyone who takes that position has reached a con- 
dition where his own sanity may be seriously questioned. 

But I want to go over this statement for a single moment, be- 
cause it all rests upon the proposition as to whether or not the 
lumber supply will practically be exhausted in a very short 
time. If it is inexhaustible, it may well be protected. If it is 
rapidly reaching a state of exhaustion, it should not be pro- 
tected. I first call attention to Mr. Pinchot's testimony, and to 
what he says with reference to the lumber supply. The Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from West Virginia may accredit it 
to his hallucination or insanity. I notice that whenever he says 
that a higher duty upon lumber will conserve our forests they 
give him credit for sanity. They then admit that he has lucid 
intervals. 

Mr. President, I will assume that he is reasonably ‘sane all 
the time and quote from his evidence upon the question how 


long the lumber supply of the country will continue. He says 
in these hearings: 
As to the wth on the total area of forest land in this country it is 


estimated at about 12 cubic feet per acre per annum. ‘That is ause 
so much of the forest is in bad condition. There probably would be 40 
cubic feet per acre per annum if our forests were properly handled. We 
are cutting timber three and one-half times as fast as we grow it, and 
this is very rapidly reducing the supply. 

I would ask the Senator from Idaho, Is that statement cor- 
rect or incorrect, that we are cutting about three and a half 
times as rapidly as we are preducing? ‘That does not take in 
fire ravages or any other destructive agency. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not knew whether it is correct or not, but 
I am willing to admit, for the sake of this argument, that it is; 
and, being correct, it is all the more necessary that we shall 
establish a high protective tariff to induce the people to plant 
trees. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, Mr. President, to make the lum- 
ber so extremely high that the people will plant trees for their 
crops instead of grain and other cereals. I hardly think the 
Senator can get very many to follow him in that argument. Mr. 
Pinchot says: 

Of all the forests in the United States about one-fourth of the 


pe cent of the whole area, inclu the national and state forests, is 
ing handl : 


ed in a conservative way. 

And yet the Senator from Idaho insists that all or practically 
all of these lumbermen are protecting the forests so that they 
may raise another crop of trees. 

The rest is be cut without any reference to the future. About 18 
per cent of the whole area, including the national and state forests, is 
being ed in a conservative way. This means, briefly, that al- 
though our forests at present are producing only one-third of what 
we use, we are still g no thought of the future and are allow- 
ing them to be destroyed, practically unchecked, except for the one- 
fourth of the total area that is in the government or state ownership, 
so that the forest situation is a most serious one. We use four or five 
times as much per capita as the other large nations. Our 
whole civilization has been accustomed to an enormous use of wood, 
and when the shortage comes, as it is co X 
serious one. The destruction of our fores 
serious effect pon eae water 


807005, We estimate now that there 
aS — neighbor. of 2,500,000,000,000 feet o 


timber in the United 


And I am specially desirous, Mr. President, that those Sen- 
ators who desire to consider this question from the standpoint 
of the conservation of our forests will at least have some idea 
of what timber we have and about how long it is liable to last. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to read here the position of one 
of the great foresters of the world in regard to what I stated a 
few moments ago, if I do not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Doctor Schenck says: 


The forest can be conserved only by the production of trees and by 
— to the trees the rule of economic sense. The e forests 
wW. no 


ber. We have these ma and what we want to con- 
serve by national tion is not the trees, but the productiveness 
of the soil; the production of trees and not the tree itself. 


Mr. McCUMBER. There is no disagreement on that at all. 
I am not assuming that we will not cut those trees that are 
ripe, but I am assuming that we will cut them, and then I am 
estimating on that proposition and that argument, about how 
long before they will be exhausted, and then I can apply the same 
argument to the matter of reforesting and see how long it will 
take us to grow those trees. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator to say that he did 
not take very much stock in the proposition of replanting. 

Mr, McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I do not take a great 
deal of stock in the matter of replanting; that is true. I take 
a great deal more stock, however, in the protection of that sec- 
tion which has already been partially denuded, keeping it free 
from forest fires, keeping it free from the ravages of the lumber- 
men who want to cut the trees as soon as they can make a 
scantling out of them; and if we can do that, we can, in a 
century or so, get pretty fair forests where they have already 
been denuded. Mr. Pinchot says, further: 

We estimate now that there is in the neighborhood of 2,500,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber in the United States and that the ‘total use of 


wood for all purposes is about 100, 


0,000,000,000 feet a year. At that 
rate our forests would be exhausted in about twenty-five years, 
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That is, even at the present rate of consumption. 

As a matter of fact they will not be exhausted in that time, because 
of the growth which will take place and a lessened consumption caused 
by higher prices. 

Now, that is right along the argument that I have been 
making. I do not claim that we are going to exhaust all of 


our lumber supply in twenty-five or thirty years. I have stated 
again and again that as we near the completion of the exhaus- 
tion, we will send the prices up so high that we will be com- 
pelled to find other sources of building material. 

But there is no question in my mind that we are approaching very 
rapidly a position where we are going to suffer as a nation very se- 
riously from a shortage of wood. 

Now, this is by a government expert, whom I am assuming, 
for the purposes of this argument, to be absolutely sane. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if the 2,500,000,- 
000,000 feet that the Senator speaks of is timber as contra- 
distinguished from hard woods that are used for other pur- 
poses—for instance, for fuel? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand it is in- 
tended to cover all; and the hundred billion includes lumber 
and wood used for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt a hundred Dillion is 
relatively correct, although we use about forty billions of 
timber—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. About forty-two and a half billions, prob- 
ably, this year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The matter that I am interested in is as 
to whether two billion five hundred millions included all the 
woods of the United States, because if that is an estimate, 
made even by a scientist, it seems to me he is very far short 
of the mark. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is quoting the wrong figures 
entirely. The amount is given as two thousand five hundred 
billions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not two billion five hundred millions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quoted the article correctly in the first 
place. I want to repeat it, and I want to say that, in my opin- 
ion, that must be far below the mark, if it includes all of the 
woods of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it is far beyond the mark. 
I want to call the attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Hersurn] to another pretty good authority upon the question 
of the denudation of the forests, not only of this country, but 
of the entire world. The Senator from Idaho in his flight of 
oratory asked us to designate a single thing that had ever yet 
been exhausted in the world; and because we were not ready 
to immediately say that any one of these great natural re- 
sources has ever so far been exhausted, it necessarily follows 
that they never will be exhausted. The argument of forty 
years ago was that the great forests of Minnesota were inex- 
haustible. 

The white pine is exhausted to-day, and the other pine is 
nearly exhausted in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. That, it seems to me, ought to answer the very op- 
timistic idea of the Senator from Idaho, that there would be 
no immediate exhaustion of our timber supply. 

Mr. President, every argument that has been made in favor 
of the protective policy as applied to lumber has been an argu- 
ment based upon the inexhaustible supply of timber in the 
United States, and to that extent such arguments are without 
foundation. My argument, based upon the fact that the timber 
supply is about to be exhausted, has not been met in any single 
argument, but rather avoided. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand that the United 
States has in its timber reserves at present something like 
150,000,000 acres. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has about 25 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of this probably 100,000,000 acres 
is in fact timber land. Has the Senator from North Dakota 
any information as to the comparative amount of the timber 
Jand of Canada with the reserve timber land in the United 
States, leaving out of calculation the land held in private 
ownership in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand, as a general proposition, 
that the timber supply of Canada is about one-third of what the 
timber supply of the United States is, 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then, the conclusion would be that 
the entire timber supply of Canada would be substantially 
equal to, and possibly a little more than, the reserve timber 
supply of the United States. The reserve timber supply of the 
United States being in such condition that it is impossible of 
exhaustion, it comprises an indefinite and indeterminate supply 
for the indefinite future. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us suppose that there are a hundred 
million acres of actual timber land that can not be entirely 
exhausted. That would not in fifteen years give us, at the 
present growing rate of consumption, one-tenth of the lumber 
that would be necessary in the United States. 

Mr. President, the argument of the Senator from Idaho has 
been along the line—and all of his arguments have been along 
that line—that there was no necessity whatever of conserving 
our forests, and that the world has never been injured by the de- 
foresting of any section. There was a conference held on the 
conservation of our natural resources at the White House on 
May 13, 14, and 15, 1908. One of the papers read was by Mr. 
R. A. Long. I understand that he is one of the men who has 
peculiar knowledge upon this subject, having made a great many 
reports upon it, and being thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject-matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Where is he from? 

Mr. McCUMBER. He is from Kansas City. I want to read 
a little of what he says. He first speaks of the timber supply 
of the cities of Tyre, of Sidon, and of Joppa. Then, speaking 
further on that subject, he follows with this statement: 

The rain-bearing clouds still float above the mountains of Syria; but 
they pass on over the bare and heated rocks, and the brooks and small 
streams of Palestine no lon exist, and throughout Syria stone 
a the only material for building, and wood is as precious as 
Sliver. 

May it not be true that the destruction of Tyre and Sidon was in 
great part in consequence of the destruction of these forests, which has 
rendered that country a barren desert, supplying a scanty sustenance 
to the spare population—its beauty, its fertility, its usefulness gone? 
ysical geographers assure us. 

In “Sinai and Palestine,” by Dean Stanley, an authoritative record, 
appears the following : 

“The countless ruins of Palestine, of whatever date they may be, 
tell us at a glance that we must not judge the resources of the ancient 
land by its present depressed and desolate state. They show us, not 
only that ‘Syria might support tenfold its present population, and 
bring forth tenfold its present product,’ but that it actually did so. 
And this bri us to the question which eastern travelers so often ask, 
and are asked on their return, ‘Can these stony hills, these dese 
walleye, Do indeed the Land of Promise, the land flowing with milk and 

oney 

Speaking further on he says, referring to the ancient writers: 


Plato writes that the consequences of deforestation is the “ sickening 
of the country.” Cicero, in one of his philippics, designates those en- 
saged in forest devastation as the “ enemies of the public interests.” 

fesopotamia, one of the most sterile countries in the East, was 
once praised on account of its fertility, where, according to Herodotus, 
“the culture of the grape could not succeed on account of the 
moisture ;" and the Euphrates River, once the source of an ample 
water supply, is swallowed up in this desert. 

Greece shows the progress of a similar decadence. Sicily, once the 
never-failing granary of the Roman Empire, while it was well wooded, 
is now entirely deforested, and crop failures are the rule. Cæsar and 
other Roman writers describe the “ vast forests ” throughout the entire 
territory. Since then thousands of square miles have been deforested. 
Many countries, where the destruction has been most reckless, have 
taken systematic measures to control the destruction and secure the 
reproduction of exhausted areas. To this they have been driven. not 
only by the lack of timber and fuel, but also by the prejudicial effects 
exerted upon the climate and the irrigation of the country by this 
denudation. 

China has paid absolutely no attention to the preservation of her 
forests; hardly a twig left in what was her great forest fields, while 
Japan, close by, has 59 per cent of her total area under forests, and the 
Government has reserved under its control a very large part of the 
whole. Compare the conditions of these two countries, side by side, 
and draw your own conclusions. 


Mr. President, there is an answer—not one answer, but many 
answers, and vivid answers—to the question of the Senator from 
Idaho as to whether at any place in the world the timber supply 
has been exhausted. 

The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] insists that a 
higher duty, by advancing the price of lumber, will necessarily 
protect the forests of this country. I think that I have shown 
almost conclusively that the higher the price of lumber the 
greater devastation among the younger trees in the forests; 
but if I have not made myself absolutely clear upon that point, 
I want to call attention to the testimony given before the 
Ways and Means Committee by one who seemed to be pretty 
thoroughly acquainted with the matter. I now read from page 
3153 of the hearings the statement of Edgar H. Rucklin, of 
Ithaca, N. XV. He is dealing mostly with the lumber districts 
of Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, where it is claimed 
that we need the higher protective duty in order to utilize all 
of your larger trees and not leave some of them to rot upon 
the ground; and here is what he says: 

Experience and observation show that when there is a demand for 


lumber of that (low) grade at a good. profit there is also a demand 
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for lumber from small trees, and trees that should be left standin 
the future supply are all cut into lumber, even trees of 5 Inches d 
ter on the stump, and the forest is denuded. 

Again he says: 

One of the reasons of the large supply in the market of low-grade 
lumber is that, on gecount of the high prices that have prevailed, a 
large proportion of lumber has been cut that should have been left 
standing for future growth. 

I think those extracts answer the claim of the Senator from 
Idaho. Again Mr. Bucklin says: 

When only the larger timber was taken, several cuttings were made 
at different times from the same land, and the tops and stumps were 
finally used up, as has been done generally in the State of Mi 

The tariff on low-grade lumber tends to Increase the destruction and 
cutting of small trees and the consequent destruction of the future 
forest. Canada more wisely admits all those grades free of duty upon 
which our tariff is $2 per thousand in the rough and $3 per thousand 
ff planed, like common house studding, joists, rafters, and general 


dimensions. 
The result (of our icy) is that the 1 are forced to use at 
ade of lumber that will soon decay, and the future 


high prices a poor 
supply is exhausted in the destruction of the young trees. 


Mr. Bucklin says that in New Hampshire 3-inch logs are cut, 
and that in New York hemlock is cut if it will make a piece 4 
inches square and 10 feet long. The cutting of small trees,” 
he says, “is general throughout the eastern portion of our coun- 
try, and, in a lesser degree, is taking place in the West.” 

This is an answer, Mr. President, to the arguments that high 
prices will conserve the forests. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the gentleman from whom the 
Senator from North Dakota quotes is laboring under a misap- 
prehension so far as New Hampshire is concerned. In New 
Hampshire we have a state forestry commission, and, in addi- 
tion to that, we have a volunteer forestry commission, made up 
of public-spirited men of means, who are devoting their time, 
or a portion of their time, to solving this problem. The result 
is that in New Hampshire, under the direction of these two 
forestry commissions, our forests are being very largely con- 
served. In addition to that, we are reforesting to a very con- 
siderable extent. The forester of the state forestry commission, 
an educated forester, is giving a great deal of his time in that 
direction. Of course, there may haye been instances where 
small trees have been cut in New Hampshire, as doubtless they 
have been everywhere, but the policy of the State is against 
lumbering in that way, and we are doing the very best we can 
to provide for the future by taking care of the younger trees. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, the theory of conserving the 
forests, according to the Senator’s argument, would place the 
burden on the individual owner. It happens that the individual 
purchases these timber lands the same as the farmer purchases 
his farm lands, and he holds them as his only means of business, 
to help raise his family. Now, the Senator wants to put the 
burden of preserving or conserving the standing timber by hav- 
ing it free, so as to let in foreign lumber, as I understand him, 
the ultimate object being to prolong the life of the timber—in 
other words, conserve the same, make it last longer. 

In all other countries the conservation of forests and natural 
resources is the concern of the state and not of the individual. 
The Senator’s argument leads to the injury of the individual 
to the extent of confiscation of his property in the public inter- 
est. What does he propose when the lumber of Canada and 
Mexico are exhausted? If these countries are to supply us, this 
must happen soon. The State must meet the question of con- 
servation and not the individual. We should not destroy the 
business of the timber owners, strip them of their industries 
and means of a livelihood by making foreign lumber free in order 
to conserve our forests. The duty of conservation of our tim- 
ber rests upon the Government and not the timber owner. 

I remember that in the Boer war, when England wanted to 
raise money to carry on the war, a duty of 1 shilling was pro- 
posed on all exports of coal. One of the arguments was that 
the coal would be conserved by an export duty. If our Consti- 
tution permitted, the Senator might be nearer right if he pro- 
posed an export duty on lumber rather than let the burden fall 
upon individual owners by making it free and foreign lumber 
take our markets. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We can not have an export duty under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. ELKINS. No; of course we can not lay an export duty, 
as it is against the Constitution; but that is the theory of other 


for 
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governments; but if we could, it would not be good policy, nor 
fair and just, because it would be placing a burden belonging 
to the Government on the individual. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator fron? Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Waiving the constitutional difficulty of an ex- 
port duty, I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact that, measur- 
ing the exportation of lumber from the United States to Canada 
in the last six years against the importation of lumber from 
Canada to this country, an export duty would not have brought 
more revenue to the Government? 

Mr. ELKINS. We exported, if the Senator from North Da- 
kota will alow me—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ELKINS. We exported to Canada $15,000,000 worth of 
lumber last year, and that is a good deal. I do not know pre- 
cisely what amount was imported from Canada, but I do not 
believe it was quite as much as that. 

What I want to say is that the conservation of the forests 
is a matter of public concern, and properly so. Then why im- 
pose it on the individual? Men have invested all their fortunes 
in the lumber business, and why should we tell them now that 
they can not carry on their industry the same as their neigh- 
bors engaged in other business? It is right to tell them, “ You 
are to prolong the life of timber by having your business made 
a languishing one, by which you can make no money?” When- 
ever you have a man in a position where he can not make 
money, he will abandon the business. That does not apply, I 
am willing to say, to all the lumber industries of the United 
States; but as to those bordering on Canada and Mexico, that 
would be the result if we had free lumber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it has never occurred to me 
in this debate that if I could secure the adoption of this amend- 
ment I was going to render homeless all the people who own 
timber land or that I was going to pauperize the Weyerhaeuser 
interest that owns about one-seventh, as I understand, of the 
entire timber supply of the United States, outside of what the 
Government owns, or that they would seriously suffer; nor do 
I believe that those men who bought their timber lands ten 
or fifteen years ago for about 15 cents per thousand and have 
seen them increase in value about 2,000 per cent, would be seri- 
ously injured if we should succeed in getting more lumber in 
from Canada. 

I have stated again and again—and anyone who will study 
this question carefully will agree with me—that, considering 
the extent to which we are consuming our forests in the United 
States, considering the devastation of the forests in Canada, 
and the number of homes that are being built upon our western 
plains, under normal conditions in the next few years the de- 
mand is going to be greater than ever before, and that is itself 
a guaranty against a decreasing valuation of the lumber 
product. Those who have bought that product at almost noth- 
ing are not going to lose anything if we succeed in holding the 
price down to about what it is at the present time. Everyone 
of us know that the value of lumber for the last seven or eight 
years has been fixed, not entirely according to the question of 
supply and demand, but according to the limit of the ability 
of the American people to buy it. We were more prosperous 
from 1897 to 1907 than we had ever been before in our history. 
* Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Justa moment. We had more money than 
ever before; and, having more to spend and making more, we 
could still live and pay those exorbitant prices; but that condi- 
tion could not continue forever; and even before the expiration 
of the year 1907 the price of lumber had already begun to go 
down, because it had got so high the people could no longer 
afford to purchase it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota upon what theory his amendment proposes to strike out 
section 199, which seems to be applicable to the tropical hard 
woods? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not seek to strike it out. The amend- 
ment should not include paragraph 199. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If paragraph 199 is retained in the amend- 
ment, it would place on the free list tropical hard woods in all 
stages of manufacture. 

a McCUMBER. The amendment was not intended to cover 
t. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator upon what 

theory he omits paragraph 202 from his amendment? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. That paragraph, Mr. President, covers 
articles upon which considerable labor has been expended. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. More labor than on clapboards or shingles? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. Hubs, for wheels, posts, 
heading bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon blocks,” I con- 
sidered that es Se not the lumber that is in general use. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On what theory do you put stave bolts on 
the dutiable list and put staves on the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would state, Mr. President, that this 
matter is as it came over from the House. I have not tried to 
change it, because I did not consider that any of the articles 
mentioned there were of such general use as to require an 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Staves on the free list did not come over 
from the House, but that change seems to be accomplished by 
one of the provisions of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the same rules apply to the 
articles mentioned in this provision that apply to all this other 
lumber that I have been discussing. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But you strike out the paragraph which 
provides a duty on staves, and at the same time leave the 
paragraph which preserves a very considerable duty on the 
material out of which they are made, which would seem fa- 
yorably to affect the stave industry of some other country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think that is correct. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it not true that your amendment puts 
staves on the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. My amendment relates to paragraphs 197, 
199, 200, 201, 203, 204, and 205. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Your amendment strikes out paragraph 
204, which includes staves of wood of all kinds. That trans- 
fers them to the free list, if your amendment prevails; but 
you have omitted to put on the free list the materials out of 
which they are made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There would be nothing against that. 
That would be no criticism, certainly, that while the material 
might be admitted free the product should not come in free, 
after labor had been expended upon that material. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the material has already had a good 
deal of labor expended upon it. The stave bolts are in the 
process of manufacture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, I suppose the wood 
is in the process of manufacture the moment the tree is cut 
down, but nevertheless it is not manufactured by being merely 
split into bolts. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would like to ask the Senator another 
question. He seems to put staves on the free list, without dis- 
turbing at all the duties that are provided for barrels, casks, 
and the things manufactured out of staves. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, raw cotton is upon the free 
list and manufactured cotton is upon the dutiable list. The 
same reasoning would apply to this. I have cited the Senator 
to those cases in which there has been considerable labor ex- 
pended, and I do not wish to take them off the dutiable list. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I have always understood 
that the putting of the duty upon the material out of which a 
thing is made naturally results in a somewhat higher duty upon 
the finished product. I think I have heard the Senator make 
that general observation. Yet I find that he has taken all these 
materials out of which barrels, casks, and boxes, and doors, 
sash, and blinds, and things of that sort are made, and con- 
veyed them to the free list, and left these high rates of duty un- 
disturbed on the materials out of which they are made. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes, Mr. President; I have also included 
the lumber that goes into sash and doors and into many other 
manufactured articles, and have asked that it be put upon the 
free list; but I am not asking that the sash or the doors or 
anything manufactured from that lumber should be put upon 
the free list. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is the very point to which I desire 
to call the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the Senator-—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The duties on sash, doors, blinds, and 
furniture and all that have been carefully and, as we supposed, 
scientifically, laid, in view of preserving certain duties on lum- 
ber as the product out of which they are made; but the Senator 
puts the material on the free list without giving attention, it 
seems to me, to the effect it might have on the propriety of the 
rate on the finished products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator was very de- 
sirous of maintaining a proper ratio between the raw product 
and the finished product, if we should adopt an amendment pro- 
viding for the raw product, it would then be time enongh to 
consider the proper differential for the manufactured product; 
but I propose to take only one proposition at a time; and then 
if this should be adopted, if the Senator thinks we should lower 


the ee he can present his arguments, and I for one will listen 
to them. 

Mr. President, I do not know that there is any necessity of 
discussing the matter any further. I appreciate the fact that 
with the solid wall of protection on lumber which I find on both 
sides of this Chamber, the chances of the adoption of this 
amendment are not very bright, but I did wish to present my 
reasons for asking that lumber be placed on the free list, and I 
feel that all those reasons are absolutely valid. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if an amendment were pre- 
sented here to put lumber on the free list, as that expression is 
understood in some sections of the country, it would appeal 
very strongly to me as a thing that might properly be con- 
sidered; although I am bound to say that the amendment 
which has been offered by my friend from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumber] reaches out in so many directions, covers such a 
great variety of things about which there has not been any 
public discussion, so far as I have heard, that I shall have 
very great difficulty in supporting that amendment in gross; 
and I desire to say a word or two about the lumber duties 
themselves. 

The doctrine of protection, which has always been attractive 
to me, is national in its scope. There has never been any de- 
mand in the State of Iowa for any duty upon lumber. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to suggest to the Senator that it strikes 
me that the proper place to begin with this thing is just where 
the Senator from North Dakota proposes to begin; and if that 
be adopted, there will then be abundant time to preserve or to 
develop a condition that will preserve the proper relation be- 
tween those products of lumber and the lumber itself. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. ‘There is some force in that, but it is not 
probable that it will reach that stage. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is not probable if it is not favored; but it 
does seem to me that it is hardly the way to get at it, to go to 
throwing bricks at the other end of the house, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not desire to throw any bricks. 

Mr. President, I do not myself believe that the American 
people have made up their minds to do a harsh and injurious . 
thing to any community in the United States. I have spent a 
good deal of time in studying the operation of our lumber tariff. 
There never was a time in the history of the Government, from 
1842 until to-day, when lumber was dutiable at all, that it was 
not dutiable at a higher rate than it is now. The duties on lum- 
ber and the products of wood entered into the tariff of 1842 and, 
except under the Wilson bill, stayed there throughout the whole 
period of subsequent tariff agitations, now for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. I do not think those duties are needed 
now as they were in those early times, and yet there are corners 
of our country where they may be needed now. 

There has never been an imported board brought into the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent. There never 
will be, whether lumber goes on the free list or not. No man 
ean bring in a board from Canada or from any other section of 
the outside world and sell it, except through the mercantile 
organizations, which control the distribution of lumber in the 
United States. So I do not feel as if I could state to the public 
that putting sawed boards on the free list would operate to 
disturb the lumber prices which prevail in the community in 
which I reside. 

Lumber was put on the free list in 1894, and I was so inter- 
ested to observe the effect of that provision of law that I made 
long journeys to the frontier to see how the lumber duties were 
operating, or, rather, how the policy of free trade in rough 
lumber was operating. At the city of Duluth I found a bridge 
being built of lumber, connecting the city of Duluth with the 
city of Superior, a magnificent structure over a mile long, con- 
necting two of the greatest lumber yards in America, but being 
constructed out of lumber brought in from Georgian Bay, not- 
withstanding the fact that grass and oats were growing on the 
tops of the most imposing piles of sawed lumber there that I 
ever looked at in my life. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to ask the Senator why that was? Does 
he not realize that that was done before the system had devel- 
oped of bringing that long timber from the Far West which 
we now get? 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not know, but I remember the im- 


pression it made upon my mind, that while it did not affect my 
own people in the community where I lived, it might operate 
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adversely to the people who were trying to conduct the lumber 
business along the Canadian frontier; and I have never been 
surprised that the people of Maine, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire have felt less inclined toward free lumber, notwithstand- 
ing the rapid disappearance of their own forests, than some 
other sections of the country have been. 

I went out to the Pacific coast and there had an opportunity 
to see how free trade in lumber was working on that far-off 
boundary of the United States. I was impressed by the fact 
that the remnants of Canadian lumber yards in British Co- 
lumbia, in queer-looking craft of one sort and another, were 
being carried into every harbor of our Pacific Ocean under a 
foreign flag, sneaking even into Seattle and Tacoma, into San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, and down that shore, de- 
livered to our people in the place of that which was for sale 
in lumber yards in all those cities, but which could not be sold 
in the face of this competition. 

To-day, if lumber goes on the free list, it might seem that 
it would not seriously affect those good people in Washington 
and Oregon, and yet it must be evident that lumber taken out of 
Vancouver Island and out of British Columbia ports can be 
carried down the Pacific coast in cheap vessels under a foreign 
register, with a freight rate discriminating in their favor very 
largely compared with our own coastwise freight rates. We might 
create the very singular situation there of people living outside 
of the United States enjoying a rate for ocean transportation 
based upon the standard fixed by tramp steamers, taking lumber 
from Vancouver Island and from British Columbia into every 
seaport-of the Pacific coast, to the disadvantage of our own 
people who are manufacturing lumber at Portland und Seattle 
and in northern California. 

Mr. President, I have often said to our people that if I 
could see any distinct and certain advantage to them in put- 
ting lumber upon the free list, I would be very much inclined 
to help them without inquiring very closely into how it would 
affect other sections of the country. But the more I have 
thought about the lumber question the more I have come 
toward the conclusion that what is proposed to be done in the 
amendment which has been offered by my honored friend the 
Senator from North Dakota will probably do the people whom 
we try to serve no good or little good, and at the same time 
may be a harsh and injurious stroke against our friends who 
have gone out into the mountain country and into the Pacific 
coast country and have there built up this great industry. 

It is the fourth industry of the American people—agricul- 
ture, the metals, the textiles, the manufactures based upon 
wood. It employs nearly a million men in the United States. 
It has invested nearly a billion dollars. It has a product 
which makes it the fourth industry of our people. 

The census of 1900 shows that at that time it was the chief 
manufacturing industry of 31 States of the Union, including my 
own, and an important industry in every State of the Union 
and in every Territory and in all our islands of the sea. 

I doubt very much whether we approach the problem with 
wisdom when we take this article, representing such an in- 
vestment and such an employment of labor so widely scattered, 
and put it upon the free list, without any regard to the in- 
fluences that afford either the labor it employs or the capi- 
tal that is invested in it, and without any attempt to secure 
from Canada a corresponding concession, I confess that I am 
in very strong sympathy with those of our fellow-citizens who 
are trying to make their living in remote regions of our coun- 
try. Many of them have gone to Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon from my own State, and without exception they 
look upon this policy as damaging to them. They say that the 
market which they have on the Pacific coast is their basis of 
profitable operation. 

It is that market which underlies the permanent and steady 
prosperity of their industry. They say that free trade in lum- 
ber would expose their local market throughout the whole 
length of the Pacific coast to an immediate and damaging in- 
yasion from the coasts of British Columbia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I desire to ask how that possibly can be, 
when those same sections are exporting to Australia and to 
Asia generally at least three times as much as the Canadians 
are exporting and are selling it in competition with British 
Columbia in all the foreign markets? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is the exact question which I asked 
in more than 20 sawmills on the north Pacific coast. They 


said that the mills in Canada were sending to England and to 
their own eastern seaboard the first-class lumber which they 
produced, and the tragedy of the situation was that they were 


unloading on the coast cities of the United States the remnants 
of their lumber yards which they could not sell either in London 
or in Montreal. So we had the strange spectacle of our own 
industry prejudiced and in some cases totally destroyed, as they 
informed me. 

Now, my doctrine of protection is as broad as this continent. 
If this doctrine is cast away where these scattered sawmills are 
concerned, it would b= difficult to find any place for its ap- 
plication. 

I do not propose, making an honest and conscientious study as 
I have tried to make of our industrial system, to intentionally 
expose to loss or injury even the humblest occupations of the 
American people; and hard as I have tried to get the consent 
of my own mind to it, I am not willing to take this industry, rep- 
resenting so vast an investment, representing the employment of 
so great an army of hard-working people, and put it in uncondi- 
tionally upon the free list. It ought to retain a small duty at 
least, a duty large enough to be of consequence, when we seek, 
as we surely will at some time, a more reasonable trade rela- 
tion with Canada than now seems probable. If a present of 
the revenue now derived from the lumber duties is to be made 
to citizens of Canada, we ought surely to accompany the gift 
with a request for reciprocal concessions on the same articles 
exported into the Dominion over duties very much larger than 
we now exact from these people. 

The rates proposed are materially reduced from existing law, 
but not excessively cut down. I do not believe there is such a 
difference between the industrial situation on the two sides of 
the Canadian line as some have stated. Not only is the reduc- 
tion of existing rates upon rough lumber possible, but a corre- 
sponding and well-considered readjustment of rates upon lumber 
in various stages of finishing ought tobe made. I should like to 
see that done. I should like also, although I indulge in a very 
vain hope I am afraid, to see the duty upon lumber assessed 
upon the value of the product, so that we would not have the 
rates very high on some grades and very low on others. I should 
like to see carried out in the lumber schedule the principle for 
which I contend in all the great schedules of this tariff law—a 
reduction of rates, an equalization of rates, a modernization, if 
you please, of the system, so that it may stand the criticism that 
will fall upon it during the next ten years. I do not believe a 
step in that direction is taken when industry so universal as this 
is throughout this country is selected to be sacrificed. 

I do not agree with those who think that the $1 rate fixed 
by the House is an excessive duty on lumber. I know that 
there is sold in Chicago lumber which pays the duty and pays 
a freight, and so small is the freight rate and so small is the 
duty that it effectually displaces sawed boards from all sections 
of the Southern States, But I do not intend to suggest that the 
rate of duty ought to be made so high that lumber from Louisi- 
ana can be put into Chicago on the same terms that lumber 
comes there now from Georgian Bay. Such a thing would not 
be practicable. But I wish this moderate duty, which is too 
low for full protection and too low even for maximum revenue, 
preserved as fixed by the House, so that the coast cities of 
America and the border line between us and Canada may not 
be subjected, in hard times, to the process of dumping the refuse 
of foreign lumber yards, which can not be sold advantageously 
in other markets. 

Mr. CLAPP obtained the floor. 

Mr. PILES. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PILES. I wish to correct a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for the benefit of the Senator from Iowa. 
He asked him the question if he did not know that in 1894 the 
mills on the coast were not in a position to furnish the long 
timber required. 

Mr. CLAPP. Before that is answered I want to disclaim ask- 
ing any such question. 

Mr. PILES. What was your question? 

Mr. CLAPP. I asked him if he was not aware that the 
system under which that long timber was brought into use had 
not been introduced. 

Mr. PILES. We had mills on Puget Sound in 1894, and 
many years before that, prepared then, as they are now, to pro- 
duce the long timber the Senator referred to. The Great North- 
ern Railway Company gave us a rate in 1893, which was in 
force in 1894, which enabled us to transport timbers of the char- 
acter referred to across the continent. 

Mr. CLAPP. The dates furnished by the Senator agree with 
my view that the rate was to go into effect in 1893, but it 
takes time to develop a system by which you can bring that 
product across to the center of this continent. I live in that 
section and I saw the lumber, and it was only afterwards that 
bird 3 was developed and that it was brought there to apy 
exten 
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Mr. President, I think the Senator from Iowa has laid down, 
for once, the correct rule upon which to base our judgment. 
If he believes, as he undoubtedly does, what he states as to the 
condition, then he is warranted in voting as he follows that 
judgment. I can not believe that. I want to remind the Senator 
from Iowa that he and I were together in a struggle in the 
Senate at a time when we were about all there was of it for a 
year or two, when men whose great success in life seemed to 
entitle them to be regarded as oracles in their business, as the 
success of the lumbermen to-day would entitle them to be re- 
garded as oracles. They came here and the Senator from Iowa 
and myself heard the same story from those men, and with 
all the prestige of their great success they predicted disaster 
would follow as the result of our efforts. They undertook to 
enunciate that as an infallible statement upon their part, based 
upon their knowledge of the situation. The Senator knows that 
we went through that struggle, that month after month and 
year after year we gradually gained strength until finally we 
passed a law, and he knows that the predictions and prophecies 
of those men who claimed the right to prophesy, based upon 
their great success, and who would hardly permit humble men 
like him and me to challenge their judgment, failed after all. 
It may be, Mr. President, that to-day the men who have suc- 
cessfully managed the lumber business may be mistaken in 
that fear born of excitement incident to this tariff debate. 

Mr. President, everything has a beginning, although it may 
sometimes look to us here as though some things will never have 
an ending. This tariff discussion had a beginning. I have 
been entertained somewhat in this Chamber. I have sat here 
and listened to arguments made for protection by those who are 
opposing us in our attempts at revision, and I have seen the nod 
of approval of Eastern Senators, as though those arguments 
were novel. They are not new, original, or novel. They are 
the arguments that have been made out in the Middle West for 
years, the arguments we have used. 

I was somewhat interested by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Derew], who told of the many years he had borne 
aloft the banners of protection, and how he conjured us to 

. Stand by the men who in all these years had borne aloft those 
banners, and he referred to my speech as an effort to differen- 
tiate between the producer and the consumer. It may sound 
egotistical, but I submit that my analysis here, made on the 
7th day of May, that the interests of the consumer and producer 
were interwoven from one ocean to the other has not been sur- 
passed in any of the outbursts of eloquence in defense of pro- 
tection made here since that day. 

While it is true that the Senator from New York may have 
held aloft the banners longer than some of us, he has not held 
them in the fray where we have held them aloft. It is one 
thing, sir, to talk protection to the people who, on the very first 
entry made upon their ledger, can see the adyantage of protec- 
tion and to talk protection to men who can only see that 
advantage as it comes indirectly to them in the widespread 
prosperity of a country a year or two years after the man who 
is the direct beneficiary of it sees that advantage. 

The Senator from New York has preached protection where 
the very first entry on the ledger shows the advantage of pro- 
tection. We have preached it where it took one and two years 
for the indirect benefit of protection to reach the people among 
whom we have held aloft the banner. I want to say, in all 
kindness to him, that I thought then, and I think now, it comes 
with ill grace from him to characterize himself as the life-long 
champion of protection and to make the suggestion that we have 
abandoned the principles of protection simply because we insist 
that the promise to revise the tariff shall be carried out in 
the spirit in which it was made and accepted. 

I hear every day on this floor the assertion made that there 
are so many hundred millions of dollars invested in an enter- 
prise; that there are so many thousand men employed in that 
enterprise. I witnessed last Saturday a strange spectacle to 
be witnessed within protection ranks. Two Senators were 
each claiming that he had voted for more things for the other 
than the other had voted for things for him. Mr. President, 
that is not my idea of protection. Unless protection can be 
as wide as the country it has no justification. The fact that 
men have invested in an enterprise is no warrant for a tariff 
unless that tariff is actually needed to preserve and maintain 
the integrity of that industry within our midst. 

In 1897, after a long period of depression, the Republican 
party came into power, and they passed the Dingley tariff law. 
That, in connection with some changes in reference to our 
financial system, was followed by a marvelous development 
in this country. Prices bounded skyward as they never had 
bounded before, and that has continued during all the years that 


haye passed; and to-day, despite the criticisms or the sugges- 
tions of others, I still maintain that it was that law which 
went far toward reviving the decayed and paralyzed industries 
of this country. 

But, Mr. President, there came a time when the men who 
got the indirect benefits of this system began to see a great 
process not only by which great fortunes were made, but by 
which they began to feel here-and there a limitation upon the 
individual activity and the individual rights of the American 
citizen, and then began this demand for a revision of the tariff. 

Mr. President, it meant something. The great United States 
Steel Company was not demanding a revision of the tariff. 
The lumber interests of this country were not demanding a re- 
vision of the tariff. None of the great industries were demand- 
ing a revision. Then, from whom came the demand? It must 
have proceeded upon the theory that somehow in the growth 
of this great industrial life conditions had changed and a 
change was necessary in the tariff itself, 

The national conyention met last summer and made its decla- 
ration not in response to the demand of the great protected 
interests in this country, but in response, if in response to any- 
thing, to the demand of the people. The Senator from Idaho 
this morning suggested that there was nothing to respond to; 
that it was the product of a fear; but, anyhow, it came from 
a source other than the protected industries of this country, 
and it meant something, 

I have watched for years the course of our President. I have 
seen him in almost every capacity that a public man holds, 
except that of legislator, and I yet have to see that man show 
any evidence of acting or making promises because of the 
shadow of a fear. That promise at Chicago was made in ac- 
cord with his will and purpose, undoubtedly, because he was 
recognized then as the certain candidate of the party that made 
the promise. 

He emphasized that promise upon the platform, and on the 
4th day of March, if the senior Senator from New York had been 
here, he would have listened to the words of our President 
when he reviewed the question of the revision of the tariff. It 
was the plain, unmistakable import of those words that the 
spirit of that revision should be a downward revision. It was 
not to strike down American industries, for I do not believe 
there is a man on this floor who would uphold such a policy, I 
stand here in the presence of my Democratic friends and say 
I do not believe there is a man on the other side of this Cham- 
ber who would knowingly strike down an American industry. 
When we talk of revision within the limits of that promise we 
must remember that that promise all the time implies the pro- 
tection of our industries within the limits prescribed in the 
platform, the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. A 

I shall not probably repeat that declaration. I shall sit here 
from this time on and let men float into this Chamber and make 
a set speech suggesting and perhaps broadly announcing that 
we have abandoned this principle, and probably I shall not reply 
to it. for I think perhaps little is gained by that kind of a dis- 
cussion. 

Let us apply this principle to the lumber industry and what 
do we find? We find that in 1897 under the stimulus of the 
combined activities of this country the lumber industry sprang 
up and deyeloped as it had never developed before. We find in 
addition to that the price going skyward on lumber; and, gentle- 
men, we find in addition to that that we face a constantly de- 
creasing supply. 

Protection means not alone protection to the man who is 
operating a sawmill, but it means the application of that prin- 
ciple in its broad application to the American people. One ele- 
ment of that protection is the conservation of the forest prod- 
ucts of this country. The Chief Forester has come to this body 
and the other with a suggestion that it will conserve the forest 
products of this country to stimulate the cutting of timber. It 
is a novel proposition, indeed, that you will conserve timber by 
making it important and gainful to the man who cuts the tim- 
ber to cut all he possibly can of the timber. 

It shows, Mr. President, one of the faults of our Government, 
and that is, vesting either by direct law or even in a quasi 
official capacity in any man outside of Congress the prerogative 
of advising Congress. I hold that man in high regard. I am a 
thorough friend to forestry, although I do believe that, differing 
in its relations to state lines from drainage and reclamation, it 
should in the main be the subject of state supervision. In this 
complex Government of ours we find excesses in the great cities, 


and we find extravagance in the central government. We find 
the best result of responsibility in the state government. While 
it may perhaps savor a little of heresy with reference to bygone 
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traditions, I am inclined to think that whatever a State can do 
it had better do, than to devolve the doing upon the Federal 
Government. 

But to return to the proposition of conserving the forests, a 
new condition has grown up in the lumbering business that has 
been lost sight of in this discussion, and that is that the lumber- 
men themselves, the great lumbermen of this country, are begin- 
ning to recognize the importance of preserving their timber and 
to treat it as a continued investment, not only for them but for 
those who are to come after them. Already to-day some of the 
greatest lumbermen of this country are pursuing a policy of cut- 
ting out the timber which has passed the point where it will im- 
prove in value, and preserving and retaining the timber which 
will hereafter gain in value, 

That is more potential as a principle, a factor in conservation, 
because that springs from the incentive of investment itself and 
not from any theory. Whatever we do to encourage that policy 
conserves forestry, and whatever we do to discourage that pol- 
icy encourages the untimely cutting down of young and imma- 
ture trees. 

It does seem to me that there is an element which we are los- 
ing sight of. In the broad application of this principle we must 
recognize the interest to the American people of conserving the 
timber so far as it is practicable to do so, and we can not do 
that by stimulating the cutting down of the timber. 

But some one says, Well, you will lessen the production.” 
Very little, indeed. I want to say to the Senate, I want to say 
to the Senator from Iowa—and he knows whatever I say I say 
in all graciousness of spirit and purpose—that with the grow- 
ing demand in this country for building material, with the 
lessening supply from day to day of the timber of the country, 
there is no danger of a foreign invasion of lumber that will 
materially interrupt the present operation of the lumber 
industry. 

My friend from North Dakota sounded the keynote this 
afternoon when he said that he did not expect to reduce the 
price of lumber, but, if possible, to prevent its advance. 

Now, there is another thing, Mr. President, that I am going 
to take the liberty to suggest to the Senate. In the South 
there can not be any fear of Canadian competition. The only 
fear must be along the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada. We are peculiarly situated with reference to 
Canada. Wherever American timber touches Canada it touches 
Canadian timber. Wherever American mining interests touch 
Canada they touch Canadian mining interests, and all that 
separates them is an imaginary line. 

I invite the study of Canada to every student of government 
and statesmanship. They have one of the best governments in 
the world to-day. Their government has been characterized 
by a standard of statesmanship absolutely unknown to us in 
the vast multitude of our products. In the vast sweep of the 
American zone, from the Gulf to that northern line, there has 
come to us a development, of course, far in excess of any that 
Canada has experienced; but when you get down to the basic 
principles of applying government to the development of a 
country, we may well take lessons from Canada. 

They have so wisely administered their affairs that even 
with their narrow zone they are becoming a power which must 
be reckoned with. By wisely seeking their internal develop- 
ment instead of wasting their strength and resources in military 
expenses they are to-day ready with a loyalty which wins ad- 
miration and with a generosity which is commendable—ready to 
help the mother country, 

There is another thing to be considered. Along this Canadian 
border, with nothing but an imaginary line to cross, it is idle 
in my judgment, and idle in my experience and observation, to 
talk about any great difference in wages on one side or the 
other. When a man, by a day’s walk, can go from a mill on 
that side to a mill on this side, from a field on that side to a 
field on this side, that imaginary international boundary line 
will not maintain any very different scale of wages long upon 
one side or upon the other. And they are the same class of men. 
When we talk about a protective tariff and think of the over- 
crowded countries of Europe, of the cheap wage scale of Eu- 
rope—when we realize that the wage-earner in Europe must and 
oftentimes has to borrow and incur a great expense to come to 
this country—there may be wisdom in attempting to maintain 
an artificial wall between his country and ours. But when 
we look to sparsely settled Canada, when we look to a class 
of men enjoying a wage scale practically the equivalent of our 
own wage scale, it seems to me that sooner or later the Ameri- 
can people have got to recognize the impossibility of forever 
maintaining an artificial wall where there is no natural reason 
for the establishment or maintenance of that wall. 


In dealing with Canada, we are confronted by two very 
peculiar conditions. One is governmental, and the other is 
economic. Under the government of Canada they can impose 
export duties. We can not. Under the government of Canada, 
with the various Provinces of that country, one Province may 
have a tariff and another may not have a tariff. We can have 
no such condition as that. 

I want to say that what seems to be an advantage to America 
is Canada’s advantage in the last analysis, and that is the 
greater wealth of the American manufacturer. Just as soon as 
he sees that it is advisable to cross that line and establish his 
factory there, he has the wealth with which to do it, as has been 
illustrated in the establishment on the Canadian side of agri- 
cultural-machine industries and investments. They have no 
such surplus capital with which to invade this side of the line 
with factories, and what at first blush would seem to be our 
advantage in our great wealth becomes a disadvantage when we 
realize that we must, by tariff legislation—and it has got to be 
wise legislation—guard against American investment going 
over there. Yet without that tariff wall built along an imagi- 
nary line, with no natural difference, the manufacturer would 
retain his business here. 

Sooner or later, Mr. President, we shall have to recognize 
on a broader plane this natural relation to Canada. I predict 
here in the Senate to-day that the time will come when, even 
with the protective policy as firmly implanted as it is to-day 
in our general policy, yet in our tariff relation to Canada we will 
recognize that it must be limited largely to the basis of reve- 
nue as required by that country and this, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask the Senator whether it is not a 
fact that that very cause has now operated to induce a great 
deal of American capital to go to Canada instead of remaining 
here? 

Mr. CLAPP. It has caused some of that; and it has caused 
a great many others, who still retain their factories here, to 
go over there and build factories to supply the Canadian de- 
mand. It is an artificial line, and no genius can for any great 
length of time maintain that artificial line. Sooner or later we 
have got to recognize that fact. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to the lumber rate, applying 
what, to my mind, is the most satisfactory principle of all the 
evidence in this tariff discussion to the lumber question, I can 
see no necessity whatever for a tariff upon lumber, in view of 
the insignificant importation of lumber to this country and the 
vast production within our own midst. I want to tell the 
Senator from Iowa that a prominent lumberman once told me 
that Iowa itself was a market for more pine lumber than all 
the world outside of the United States. With that market to 
supply, with this timber in our midst, with our mills here, with 
our investments here, with the demand increasing and the sup- 
ply diminishing, I do not believe that the American lumber 
interests will suffer one iota by taking off this duty. If I did, 
I would agree with the Senator. I would not stand here to 
strike down any industry. 

But.I want to remind the Senator that while the fact is 
urged that millions are invested in this industry, that fact, 
instead of being evidence of the necessity of retaining the tariff, 
would rather indicate the successful and permanent character 
of the industry and as no longer requiring this duty. It is 
more evidence, to my mind, of the ability of the industry to 
maintain itself. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if it is not a fact that Canada imported into the 
United States more than four times as much lumber as the 
United States sent into Canada last year; and also if it is not 
a fact that the import duties of Canada are twice as great as 
the import duties of the United States? 

Mr. CLAPP. As to the first question, I can not answer defi- 
nitely. I can only answer it by saying that the total importa- 
tions into this country would not menace one great lumber plant 
in the country. As to the second, I agree with the Senator 
from Florida; and I have been arguing that at some time and 
in some way we have need to meet Canada upon a different 
basis. With our population of 90,000,000 we may boast of our 
commercial superiority; but when we realize that we have the 
wealth to put into plants there and that they will go to Canada 
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if they are not operated here; when we realize that under their 
constitution they can impose conditions which we can not im- 
pose, we may as well open our eyes to the fact that we have 
got to meet this question, that we have got to get on a broad 
basis of dealing with Canada other than the narrow and arti- 
ficial one upon which we deal with Canada to-day. 

I say again, referring to the infinitesimal importation of 
lumber and the vast exportation of lumber from the Pacific 
coast to other points, the fact that the boundary line is abso- 
lutely imaginary, and if we undertake to maintain a higher 
scale of wages on this side, a day’s walk would bring laborers 
to our mills—in view of these facts and circumstances, I do 
not believe that it is necessary or important to maintain this 
tariff. 

When it comes to differentials, I invite the attention of the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the table of fig- 
ures before me, which shows that the very first differential is 
in itself practically sufficient to minimize the importation of 
finished lumber from the Canadian side, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, President, when this bill is passed, the 
protection clock strikes 12, The American Congress will never 
again, within the life of the youngest in this Chamber, be called 
upon to consider a tariff bill with rates approaching those speci- 
fied in the measure now under consideration. The differences 
which have manifested themselves among Senators on the other 
side have been pronounced, and, in my judgment, some of them 
are irreconcilable. The difference between the high protection- 
ist of New England and the moderate protectionist of the 
Middle West can not be accommodated by raising duties, and 
the only accommodation possible is on a basis of reduction. 

Those differences themselves would have made division enough 
in the Republican party; but they might have been compro- 
mised, because both sides profess—and I will agree both sides 
are sincere in professing—themselves protectionists. Agreeing 
on the principle, it would not be difficult, perhaps, for New 
England’s representatives to make concessions in rates that 
would measurably satisfy their Republican associates of the 
Middle West; but when the free-trade doctrine once finds a 
lodgment, as it has on the other side of the Chamber, then no- 
body can compute the trouble which they are destined to en- 
counter, 

Whenever one Republican reaches a pomt where he wants 
free trade in what he buys and protection on what he sells, the 
entire system is doomed. Our New England friends for many 
years have been gradually and effectively impressing upon their 
party associates the manufacturers’ doctrine of free raw mate- 
rial, and while the Republicans of the West, the Middle West, 
and the farther West have steadfastly and sturdily resisted that, 
it has still made great progress, as is evidenced by the free list 
of the pending bill. Our friends of the Northwest have learned 
that free trade is an excellent thing for purchasers, and now 
they imitate the wisdom, not to say the selfishness, of their 
New England neighbors by demanding the right to buy what 
they need free of duty. 

How long, Mr. President, can these warring factions live 
peaceably in the same party? Just as certainly as this bill 
passes—and it is as certain to pass as that time endures—it 
marks the hopeless division of the Republican party on the 
tariff question. > 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], if the news- 
papers are to be believed, will not be with us when we make the 
next tariff bill, for the report runs that he has resolved to retire 
and enjoy his well-earned rest. 

So, when the next tariff bill is framed—in ten or twelve years, 
as will be the case, judging the future by the past—from his re- 
tirement he can witness the struggle, and he will witness the 
next struggle for duties very much lower than those for which 
the Republican protectionists of the Middle West now contend. 

The country is resolved on that. That is the explanation of 
why there are so many revisionists on the other side. I do not 
mean to say that the people have made these Senators revision- 
ists; but I am willing to say these Senators have made the 
people revisionists. It is not merely a response to public senti- 
ment that induces so many Republican Senators to stand here 
and denounce these exorbitant duties, but it is an obedience to 
their own convictions; and it was in following those convictions 
that they haye addressed their people and created a widespread 
and irresistible demand for this revision down. 

Of course I would be better than human if I could find it in 
my heart to regret the division that exists among our friends on 
the other side, because out of that division will come many good 
results. First will come the success of an opposition party; and 
the success of an opposition party from time to time is desirable 
in this country. No party was ever, and no party will ever be, 
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American people for a long period. It is in the nature of men; 
if clothed with power for many years they will not remember 
their responsibility to the people. 

The next good result undoubtedly will be a very great reduc- 
tion in our tariff duties, and a corresponding relief for the con- 
sumers of the United States, 

Mr, President, I have been somewhat entertained by the 
argument between our friends as to whether lumber was entitled 
to protection or not, and yet when I look at the rate of duty, 
now imposed upon it I find that the duty on rough lumber is less 
than 12 per cent, and that that 12 per cent duty on lumber 
pours into the Treasury of the United States the splendid sum 
ef $1,700,000. Upon the entire lumber or wood schedule—most 
of it lumber—the average duty will not be much more than 12 
per cent, and on that moderate duty the Government collects 
more than $3,000,000. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr, CLAPP, I want to ask the Senator whether, in reaching 
that conclusion, he takes into account the proposed rate on fin- 
ished lumber? It may be that he does. I ask it more to get 
the information than through any criticism. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir; and, Mr. President, I want to say 
that, of course, the differential for which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Roor] contended this morning, and the 
differential for which other Republican Senators will contend, 
does not appeal in any degree to me, A differential duty is 
essentially and purely a device of protection. I can understand 
how no consistent protectionist could vote against it, but I can 
not understand how any conisitent Democrat could yote for 
it. Our theory is to treat everybody alike; and if on a raw 
material worth $100 we levy a duty of 25 per cent, the importer 
pays to the Public Treasury $25. 

If he takes it to his factory and then through a process of 
manufacture adds $100 to the value of the material, the duty 
ought still be 25 per cent; and the double value of the article 
would compel the importer to pay $50 to bring it in, and thus 
the manufacturer receives precisely the same return upon the 
value which he adds to an article as he paid on his raw material 
when he imported it. 

I would not vote for any schedule which recognizes and 
establishes a differential, because, like the compensatory duty, 
it is essentially and purely a method of protection. 

But Mr. President, I am not able to see how a Republican 
can contend that a duty of less than 12 per cent, yielding more 
than $3,000,000, is a protective duty; and yet our friends on 
the other side have absolutely ignored the revenue phase of 
the question. The only suggestion that has been made on this 
floor to-day was that of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax}, 
who said that the duty was defensible, if on no other ground, 
for the sake of the revenue it yields. 

I want to show my Democratic friends—of course they know 
it just as well as I do, and most of them know it better—that 
in the Democratic tariff act of 1846, about which Democrats 
speak so often and about which they are justified in always 
speaking, the duty on lumber was nearly double what it is 
in the existing law. Of course Senators all remember that 
the schedules of the Walker tariff act were not arranged ac- 
cording to the commodities or articles. There was no wool 
schedule, ‘no metal schedule, and no earthenware schedule. 
The schedules in that act were arranged alphabetically and ac- 
cording to the rate of duty imposed, beginning with the Schedule 
A, which imposed the highest rate of 100 per cent, and that 
duty was laid on brandy and other similar luxuries. Schedule 
B, as I now recall, levying a duty of 40 per cent, was the 
next one. 

The next was Schedule C, which levied a duty of 30 per cent; 
the next was Schedule D, which levied a duty of 25 per cent; 
and the next was Schedule E, which levied a duty of 20 per 
cent; and Schedule E, levying that duty of 20 per cent, in- 
cluded lumber. I will read it: 

Si laths, scantlings, spars, hewn 8 
Bige y Uar E in building w — ee bias 

This ideal Democratic tariff measure, whose duties were sup- 
posed to be adjusted with scientific precision from a Democratic 
point of view, levied a duty of 20 per cent on lumber; and yet 
we hear men say now that Democratic principle requires us to 
put lumber on the free list. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. I know what the Senator has in 
his hand, but it has no terrors for me. 
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Mr. DIXON. I have been very much interested in the Sena- 
tor’s description of the apparent inconsistencies on this side 
of the Chamber, and I am frank enough to say, with some 
degree of truth, I think. But now, as the great expounder of 
Democratic doctrine, how does he at this time square his pres- 
ent declaration of a tariff for revenue on lumber with that pro- 
vision of the Democratic national platform adopted at Denver 
last June, Which declared: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that those articles be 
the free list? 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that, just as I do the declara- 
tion for free raw materials generally. I utterly refuse to be 
bound by it, because it is not a Democratic doctrine. I under-, 
stand it was declared by a Democratic convention, but, Mr. 
President, yielding obedience, absolute and implicit obedience, 
to any declaration of principles which my party may make—and 
when I can not yield that obedience I will withdraw from 
membership in it—I yet refuse to allow a set of delegates, 
selected by the people absolutely without reference to a ques- 
tion of that kind, but selected almost solely with a view to the 
candidacies of men, to assemble in a convention and assume the 
function of legislators. The business of a national convention 
is to declare the principles of the party; and if they are not 
willing to trust the Senators and Representatives belonging to 
that party to apply those principles according to wise details, 
they ought to select some other Senators and Representatives, 
and they will have to do it in my case. That is my answer. 

Mr. President, the Walker tariff act was the consummate 
wisdom of a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, and perhaps 
the greatest Secretary of the Treasury the Democratic party 
eyer contributed to the Nation; and I say that, admitting at 
the same time that I do not revere his memory. He sat in 
this Senate from my native State, whose people honored him 
as they would have honored one of their own flesh and blood, 
and yet, when that cruel conflict between the sections came, he 
bore the commission of the General Government to a foreign 
nation and libeled the people of Mississippi. I have not for- 
gotten that, and I shall not forget it. But, holding his memory 
in abhorrence for that disloyal deed to the people who had 
loved, honored, and trusted him, I yet pay him the just and well- 
deserved compliment of saying that the Democratic party has 
never contributed to a cabinet created since the foundation of 
this Republic an abler man than Robert J. Walker; and, even 
among his adversaries, he is esteemed in intellect second only to 
Alexander Hamilton among the men who have occupied the high 
position of Secretary of the Treasury. 

I prefer to accept the doctrine written in a Democratic bill 
upon the recommendation of the greatest of Democratic Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, written there deliberately after weeks 
and months of consideration, than to surrender my judgment 
and my conscience to a national convention whose delegates 
were not authorized or commissioned to speak upon such mat- 
ters of detail. 3 

More than that, Mr. Presiđent, I have the satisfaction in 
this case of living up to the Democratic doctrine, without the 
suspicion of a desire to serve the people whom I have the 
honor in part to represent in this Chamber. It makes no 
difference to the people of Texas whether you impose a duty 
on lumber or put it on the free list, for freight rates make it 
impossible for Canadian imports to affect the price of lumber 
in Texas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I agree with the Senator from Texas in his 
admiration of Mr. Robert J. Walker. The Democratic party 
have twice since 1846 had the opportunity in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to frame a tariff bill. Once they had the control of 
both Houses and prepared and passed a tariff bill. Those bills 
were as unlike the act of 1846 as the act which is now pending 
in this Senate is unlike the first tariff bill passed in 1789. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true; and there is an explanation for 
that, but it would require more time than I now eare to con- 
sume in making it, and, besides, it is not relevant. 

Mr. President, having said what I did about Mr. Walker, I 
think I am required to be a little more specific than I was. I 
dismissed him with the statement that he had libeled the people 
of my native State who had honored and trusted him, and that 
statement needs some qualification. What Mr. Walker did do 
was this: As the agent of the Government of the United States 
in Great Britain, he told the British people that Jefferson Davis, 
once a Senator here, afterwards, and at the time Mr. Walker 
made the misrepresentation, president of the Confederate States, 
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had adyocated and secured the repudiation of the Mississippi 
state debt. 

Walker did not have the excuse of ignorance for making that 
statement. He knew it was not true. He knew that when that 
Mississippi public debt was repudiated Jefferson Davis had not 
entered public life. He knew that a part of the time that the 
controversy raged Mr. Davis was an officer in the Army of 
the United States, from which he resigned; and when the ques- 
tion was at its point of decision, Mr. Davis was spending seven 
years of retirement in diligent study, in the quiet of his Briar- 
field plantation, and took absolutely no part in that controversy. 
And yet, with a knowledge of that fact, Mr. Walker, in order 
to prevent the sale of confederate securities, represented to the 
British people that Mr. Davis was responsible for the repudia- 
tion of Mississippi's public debt. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say, and I can not reiterate it 
too often—because no matter how much I reiterate it, it 
will be misrepresented—that a Democrat must vote for low 
duties which raise revenue and must not vote for high duties to 
afford protection. But when I state this Democratic maxim 
some shallow-minded men call me a “ protectionist.” They seem 
to think that a Democrat must vote for every motion to put any 
article on the free list, and when we point to a low rate, a good 
revenue, and fortify the low rate and abundant revenue with 
the authority of an ideal Democratic tariff act, they still say 
we are protectionists. 

Mr. President, I would like to see a Democrat of that kind 
make a tariff act. What would he do? He would have nine- 
tenths of our imports on the free list and one-tenth on the 
dutiable list, and the more articles he would put on the free 
list the higher he would be compelled to make the duty on 
those left on the dutiable list, and it is the sagacity of our 
Republican friends, who understand that, which furnishes the 
explanation of such a long free list in the pending bill. 

For the enlightenment of Democrats and Republicans alike, I 
want to show you that the shortest provision in the Walker 
tariff act was its first, and one of the shortest was its last sched- 
ule. The first was the schedule whose duties reached 100 per 
cent, and it was just three lines. I will read them: 

Brandy or other spirits distilled from grain, or other materials; cor- 
dials, absinthe, arrack, curacoa, „ liqueurs, maraschino, 
ratafia, and all other spirituous beverages of a character. 

That was the shortest. Now, except for the provisos, one of 
the shortest schedules of that act was its free list, and that free 
list was largely confined to articles that were not for sale and 
were not brought into the United States for the purpose of sell- 
ing them. And yet, when Mr. Walker was advising Congress 
how to construct a tariff act, he advised that if this act, as 
then framed, would not raise sufficient revenue, not to put a 
higher duty on any of the dutiable articles, but to take some 
articles off of the free list and put them on the dutiable list. 

The philosophy of that is apparent. The more numerous the 
articles on which you lay a duty, the lower we can make the 
duty on every article. 

To illustrate: Suppose you have 2,000 articles imported, and 
you have $300,000,000 of revenue to raise through your custom- 
houses. If you place 1,000 articles on the free list, you are com- 
pelled to make the other 1,000 articles raise the $300,000,000. 
In other words, under a tariff bill so constructed, a thousand 
articles must yield 8300, 000, 000; whereas under a tariff bill 
where a duty was levied on every imported article, 2,000 articles 
would raise the $300,000,000. The more numerous the subjects 
of taxation the less onerous the tax can be made on every sub- 
ject. That is elementary. That is so plain that the marvel is 
that any man has ever misunderstood it. 

The free list is not a Democratic invention, except in rare 
instances. The free list is a Republican invention. They under- 
stand that by taking the duties off of those articles which they 
do not choose to protect, they can make an excuse for laying a 
higher duty on those things which they do choose to protect. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], at 
the conclusion of his very interesting address, indulged in a 
burst of generosity. I do not say that in any satirical sense, 
because he is both a just and a generous man; and while I 
do not agree with him upon the principle which underlies the 
construction of a tariff bill, I do pay him the compliment of 
saying that I believe he earnestly strives to do what he thinks 
is best for all the people. In a burst of generosity the Senator 
from Minnesota turned to us and said that there is not a man 
on this side who would strike down an American industry; and 
he is right. But, Mr. President, while no man on this side 
would strike down an industry, neither would any man on this 
side compel a theusand men to hold up any one man’s industry. 
That is our objection to your protective tariff. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. When did the doctrine of free raw material 
cease to be a Democratic doctrine? 

Mr. BAILEY. When men like myself came into power in the 
Democratic party. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Were there any exponents of that doctrine 
before the Senator from Texas 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Or since, outside of the Senate Chamber? 
I have fafled to observe them. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Rhode Island will read 
the Democratic platform of 1896 on the tariff question, he will 
find the renunciation of the old doctrine. I drew it, and I drew 
it with that distinct idea in my mind. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. But, Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will permit me, one of the 
purest and best men who ever occupied a seat in this Chamber, 
or who ever served this Republic in any capacity, offered it in 
the Democratic platform committee. I drew it at the request 
of the late John H. Reagan, who was, in that convention, a 
delegate from our State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But Grover Cleveland was still living. 

Mr. BAILEY. And did not support the ticket. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the galaxy of brilliant men who made 
the Democratic party great in his time were then alive, and no 
one of them, and no leader of any conspicuous character except 
the Senator from Texas, at that time was courageous enough 
to say that the Democratic party proposed to abandon the doc- 
trine of free raw materials. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Rhode Island surprises me. 
About Mr. Cleveland I shall utter no word of censure. He 
has accounted in another place for the deeds done in his body, 
and, at least until the clods have settled on his grave, he shall 
be exempt from my reproaches; but without intending to sug- 
gest that he refused to support our party, though our party 
had three times supported him, the Senator from Rhode Island 
is not unmindful of the fact that Mr. Cleveland and the 
brilliant men who, he says, made the Democratic party, did 
not then support the Democratic ticket, and it was not merely 
on the money question, about which many men honestly differed, 
but it was also on the tariff question; because, while speaking 
in the name of Democracy, they spoke against the Democratic 
party and denounced us for haying abandoned the Democratic 
attitude on the tariff question as well as for having assumed a 
false attitude on the financial question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was one man who at that time was 
even perhaps more conspicuous in Democratic circles than Mr. 
Cleveland—Mr. William J. Bryan. He was then, as he is now, 
so far as we can judge by his platforms and his doctrines, in 
favor of free raw materials. 

Mr. BAILEY. If that was true, it would not convince me. 
It is true that Mr. Bryan came into Congress under Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration; or rather, Mr. Bryan was serving his 
second term when Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated the second 
time. It is true, and we make no concealment of it, as we make 
no explanation of it, except to state the fact, that at that time 
the Democratic party did advocate the doctrine of free raw ma- 
terials. The Democratic party did not, as a party, believe in it. 
It was a matter of expediency with nearly all of them. In our 
southern country we were told that if we would agree to take 
all the burden off of the manufacturer’s raw material he would 
agree to relieve us from some of the burdens imposed upon us 
when we purchased his finished product; and to that proposi- 
tion we yielded our support; but it never convinced our judg- 
ment, 

It was not only an absurdity, but it was the grossest ab- 
surdity that any set of men ever attempted to impose on any 
other set of men in the history of American politics. Think of 
it. For a hundred years the Democratic party had denounced 
protection as a special favor to manufacturers; for a hundred 
years the Democratic party had denounced the manufacturers 
as the advocates and beneficiaries of an unjust system of taxa- 
tion; and yet, all at once, by some mysterious and unexplained 
and unexplainable power, we were persuaded to change our at- 
titude and to solemnly announce that we would give the bene- 
ficiaries of the protective tariff the benefit of free trade. De- 
nouncing protection as a robbery of the many for the enrich- 
ment of the few, denouncing it as a system of special favor, 
we were persuaded to agree that the very beneficiaries of pro- 
tection in what they sold should be the only people in the 
United States to enjoy the advantage of free trade in what 
they bought. There never was anything more absurd and unjust. 
It was indefensible then; it is indefensible now; and in my 
judgment no real Democrat will ever again attempt to defend 
it as a policy of the Democratic party. 
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That men make mistakes I grant you. But I have the candor 
to repudiate in express and unequivocal language the mistakes 
which my Democratic predecessors have made, and it is a pity 
that the Senator from Rhode Island does not imitate my ex- 
ample. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BAILEY. When I finish the Senator will probably see 
the point. I have an income-tax amendment pending to this 
bill. The Republican party passed the first income-tax law. 
It passed it, I grant you, in a time of war, but it passed it 
when the Government of the United States was spending less 
money than it is spending to-day in these piping times of peace. 
Now, when they came to repeal it, in time of peace, the most 
distinguished Republicans resisted its repeal and declared that 
it was a sound and philosophic method of taxation. Why do 
you not say they were wrong, or else vote like they voted? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Republican party, charged with the 
greatest responsibility ever placed upon any party, imposed, un- 
der the stress of those days, many onerous taxes. That con- 
stitutes, in my judgment, no reason why we should reimpose 
onerous duties at this moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. That answer would suffice if we did not have 
an onerous government to support. But the Senator from 
Rhode Island can not forget that with eighty years of history 
behind us—eighty glorious years; eighty years of peace, con- 
tentment, and marvelous progress—when the rude alarm of 
that great war called this country to arms, the expenditures 
of the Federal Government were only about $60,000,000—a 
frugal government; a happy people, of simple tastes and hab- 
its—and we were expending the sum, then sufficient, now con- 
sidered paltry, of $60,000,000. Eighty years we lived, we pros- 
pered, we were honored abroad and content at home, and yet 
the expenditures for the federal administration took but 
$60,000,000 from the energies and from the savings of the 
American people. 

In these last fifty years or less we have multiplied that ex- 
penditure from $60,000,000 to $600,000,000, and, not content with 
that wasteful extravagance, we have now multiplied six hundred 
million by almost two. . 

As against the $60,000,000 which the Government was spend- 
ing in 1861 we have a burden now of more than a billion every 
year, and yet the Senator from Rhode Island seems to forget 
that a burden can be as great in time of peace as it is in time 
of war. Who would have prophesied that the Republican party, 
born in a protest against what it called the arrogance and 
wealth of a class, would ever haye so forgotten its primitive 
lessons that now its great leaders stand here and denounce 
those of us, or, if they do not denounce us, they denounce our 
protestations against this modern extravagance? 

If the Senator from Rhode Island will go back to the earlier 
and the better, the simpler, and happier days of this Republic 
and retrench these expenses, I will agree to withdraw the 
income-tax proposition. In other words, if he will lift the 
burden under which the toiling and consuming masses are 
stooping to-day, I will not quarrel with him about how he lifts 
it. I protest against the injustice which lays upon the people 
who toil, and who toil, thank God, without much complaint, 
this enormous burden of a billion dollars every year. 

Mr. President, if you will add what our towns, our cities, 
our counties, and our States are spending to the stupendous 
sum which the Federal Government is spending, it amounts to 
more than the value of our cotton and our wheat and our corn 
crops all combined. This vast sum would be too much for any 
kind of a government, and for the kind which you are now giving 
the people it is a criminal waste. 

Let the Senator from Rhode Island and those associated with 
him in responsibility for this administration reduce this burden 
until the people can bear it without subtracting from their com- 
fort and their happiness, and I will join him. But unless they 
retrench the expenditures until they shall reach a point where 
the people can endure them without serious inconvenience, I 
shall insist to-day and to-morrow and all the to-morrows that 
come, as long as I have the honor to remain a Senator, until 
an income tax is adopted as a part of our fiscal policy; and it 
will be advocated within the next ten years by Senators who 
will vote against it in this Congress. 

Why, sir, the very argument—and I violate nobody's confi- 
dence when I say that—with which they are seeking now to 
persuade Republican Senators to vote against the income-tax 
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amendment is that they will try this bill, and if it does not raise 
revenue enough, they will have an income tax of their own, 
To some Senators they say they will frame a law agreeable to 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, but they select their man 


when they make that statement. They never make that to a 
lawyer who is entitled to a license to practice in any court, 
because there is not a lawyer in America entitled to admission 
to the bar who does not know that it is impossible to frame a 
law conforming to the decision of that court which could pass 
the Senate or any other body of sensible men that you could 
assemble in the United ‘States; for the only law that would 
conform to the decision of that court would be a law that ex- 
empts the incomes arising from colossal fortunes and taxes 
only the incomes that arise from the exercise of brain and 
muscle. A good many people would escape the tax if it were 
laid on the exercise of brain who would have to pay it if it is 
laid on the income of property. 

I am anxious for the vote, because I want to see how much 
progress they have made with that kind of persuasion. I do 
not call it an argument, for it is not an argument. When this 
measure was first introduced, we had a clear majority for an 
income tax. A vote will disclose if that majority has been 
converted into a minority. I am eager to see whether that is 
true, and the country wants to learn the truth. 

So anxious am I, Mr. President, to know the result that I 
now ask unanimous consent that the Senate yote on the income- 
tax amendment to the tariff bill before it adjourns on Thurs- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday next a vote be taken on 
the income-tax amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already suggested several times in 
the hearing of the Senator from Texas that I shall object 
to fixing any time for a vote upon the income tax or any of the 
other provisions of the bill until we can agree to take a final 
vote on the bill itself. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is unreasonable. I am perfectly willing 
myself for the Senator to have a yote on his bill. I interpose no 
objection, and I only ask that I may have a vote on my amend- 
ment. When the yote is taken on my amendment, I will not 
object to the Senator’s request for a vote on his bill; and if 
Senators on that side object, he can apply his discipline. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am in hopes that within a very short time 
we can get a general agreement, which will include everybody 
on both sides of the Chamber, for fixing a time to vote on the 
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Mr. CLAPP. I wish to remind the Senator from Texas that 
the only time it came to the point of an objection, if I remember 
correctly, the objection came from his side. 

Brot ALDRICH. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] 
objected. 

Mr. BAILEY. There was an objection before that on your 
side. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will compromise with the Senator from 
Texas by taking a vote on the pending amendment now, if that 
will be agreeable to him. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to give notice to this effect, that just 
as soon as the pending amendment is disposed of I shall offer 
the income-tax amendment. I give that notice in fairness and in 
justice to everybody, so that all Senators may know. Of course 
the better place for it would be at the conclusion of the bill. It 
could then be sectionized. But that is a mere matter of form 
and unimportant, because in the conference committee they can 
transpose it and insert it at the end of the bill, with the sections 
numbered without any trouble. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are now considering the dutiable list of 
the tariff, and I will assume that the Senate will not proceed to 
the consideration of a provision which is entirely foreign to that. 
I assume they will not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course the Senator means to say by that 
that he will make a point of order that it is not germane. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I will ask the friends of the bill, who 
are considering the bill by paragraphs, to go on with the con- 
sideration and not take up any extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have agreed time and again, and every 
Senator on this side has agreed, that for the convenience of 
those in charge of the bill they might pass provisions, and they 
have gone from the first to the last, and then back to the first 
and then to the middle. All that has been done by common 
agreement, by unanimous consent, nobody attempting to impede 
it, nobody attempting to waste any time. i 

This matter must be voted on. I want to say, furthermore, 
and I say it so that everybody can understand it, the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has also an income- 
tax amendment. If we can not adopt one, we shall try to adopt 


the other. If we can so arrange the provisions of one as to be 
acceptable to all friends of an income tax, we will do that. If 
we can not do that, then we will do the best we can in that 
direction. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island will withhold his objec- 
tion and allow us to take a vote on my amendment on Thurs- 
day, I think undoubtedly he will expedite the consideration of 
his own measure, Somebody else can object. I give notice to 
the Senator from Rhode Island now that if he objects to my re- 
quest I will object every time he prefers a request to fix a day 
to vote on the bill. I do not make that as a threat, but I simply 
say that we are going to fix a time for a yote on this amend- 
ment before we will ever fix a time for a yote on the bill. I 
say, besides that, I will not couple them again. The Senator 
from Rhode Island will permit me to vote on this amendment 
before he ever gets unanimous consent to vote on his bill. 
That is the orderly way, and I hope the Senator will not in- 
terpose an objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to amend my amendment so that 
it will be limited somewhat. I move to strike out all after the 
word “measure,” in line 8, page 69, paragraph 197, down to 
and including the rest of the paragraph. That simply leaves 
the paragraph read: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of white wood, syca- 
more, and basswood, 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure. 

It leaves in all of the other schedules except the part of para- 
graph 197 following the word “ measure; ” for instance, it leaves 
in paragraphs 199 and 200, paving posts and so forth; para- 
graph 201, clapboards; paragraph 202, hubs for wheels and so 
forth ; and it also leaves in laths, pickets, and shingles. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that a vote be taken by yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by .the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer it as a substitute for the former 
amendment. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection, I take it, to the Sena- 
tor modifying his own amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I withdraw the other amend- 
ment and substitute this amendment for it. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The Secretary. Instead of striking out all of paragraph 197, 
it is proposed to strike out all of the paragraph after the word 
“measure,” in line S—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not affecting anything now but para- 
graph 197. I move to strike out all of paragraph 197, after 
the word “ measure,” in line 8. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask that the words proposed to be stricken 
out be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The effect of the amendment, I understand, 
is to put rough lumber and finished lumber on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I haye a substitute that I de- 
sire to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
offers an amendment to the pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I offer as a substitute what I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is the amendment in order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly, it is in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It is not an amendment to a 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it 
is a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Which is an amendment to the provision of 
the House. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And not an amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment’ proposed by 
the Senator from Alabama will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a substitute the 
following: 

Nothi contained in this act shall prev 
duty of the following articles: Lambes of au . 
doors, and door locks and hinges, window frames, window sashes, bricks, 
Iime, cement, slate roang nails, carpenter's tools, common window 


glass not exceeding 16 by inches, tin plate for roofs, linseed oll, and 
white lead. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumeer]. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I merely want 
to say that I suppose every Senator on this floor recognizes 
how important it is that our people should be enabled to make 
their homes. If we could have every family in the United 
States in possession of their own homes in.fee simple, we would 
have the best security for peace and good order that could be 
obtained. 

I propose in this substitute to put other articles than lum- 
ber on the free list, articles that go into the making of a 
home. I shall not detain the Senate or prevent the Senate 
from taking a vote, but I will ask leave to print in the 
Record a table of the duty on the articles suggested by the 
amendment to be placed on the free list. It was prepared by 
experts, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the matter referred to by the Senator from Alabama will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tariff on house materials for frame house—average ad valorem rates 
under the Dingiey law in 1907 compared with the Aldrich bill. 


Average ad va- 
Paragraph.“ Rates of duty. jorem rate: 
Article. 
Al- g- Ding-| Al- Ding- Al- 
drich. ley. ley. | drich.| ley. | drich. 
Per et. Per ct. 
197 | 195 | Lumber, per M feet $2.00 | $1.00 | 11.7 5.88 
Lumber, planed, tongued, and 
grooved, per M feet $3.50 | $2.50 | 19.10 11.46 
201 | 199 | Clapboards, per M feet.. A —— $1.00 5. 3.98 
203 | 201 | Laths, per M pieces .25 | $0.20 9.63 7.69 
205 | 203 | Shingles, per M. $0.30 | $0.30 | 13.77 13.77 
211 208 | Manufactures: Doors, window 
frames, etc., per cent 35 35 35.00 35.00 
107 113 | Window sash, glass of chief value. 
45 45 45.00 45.00 
82 87 25 25 | 25.00 25.00 
ameled. per cen 45 45 | 45.00 45.00 
Brick, glazed tiles, per square foot. | $0.08 | $0.08 | 46.37 46.37 
85 90 | Lime, per 100 pounds, weight of 
barrels inelude d- $0.05 | $0.05 | 20.55 20.55 
81 89 | Cement, per 100 pounds, weight of 
barrels ineluded— $0.08 | $0.08 | 25.25 25.25 
112 117 Stone, except marble, per cubic 
100 „„ | $0.12 | 90.12 | 2.8 23.51 
118 | Stone, hewn, dressed, or polished, 
c E EA RE, 50.00 50.09 
115 | 120 | Slate roofing, per cent.. 20.00 20.09 
160 | 162 | Nails, wire, per pound 25.00 12.50 
167 | 169 | Screws, 1 to 2 inches, per poun: 33.64 28.04 
195 | 193 | Tools, carpenter, ete., 3 45.00 45.00 
168 | 168 | Saws, hand, per cent 30.00 25.00 
97 101 lass, common window, not 
ceeding 16 by 24 inches, 
CCCCCCCCCVCFFCCCTCCCCCTTTCTCTVTT—TT 71.50 71.50 
100 1014 Plate glass, cast, polished, 
ished or unfinished, not 
ceeding 24 by 30 inches, 
SOURS 1008-52. Soe eee sane ee 5 61. 
180 182 | Above 24 by 30 inches and not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 60, per foot S 5 81.73 81.7 
145 147 Lead, sheets, pipe, etc., per pound. 50.023 S0. 023 48 18. 
195 | 193 | Bathtubs, ètc., article composed 
159 wholly or in part of steel, in- 
cluding plumbers’ supplies and 
pumps, per cent 40 45 40.00 45.00 
128 | 134 | Tin plate for roofs, gutters, ete. 
r pound 2 46.25 82.39 
51 55 | White lead, per pound 023 46.13 46.13 
49 53 » Spirit, 8 104.23 35.00 
33 87 | Linseed oil, per gallon. 49.67 37.25 
411 | 402 | Paper, hangings, 25.00 25.00 
403 | 394 | Sheathing paper and roofing felt, 
DOr CORES —. tewan sn acacded 10 10.00 10,00 


a And 35 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

Average Aldrich rate on all lumber, and manufactures of, for frame house, 
17.55 per cent ad valorem. 

Average Aldrich rate on all brick, stone, etc., 29.46 per cent ad valorem. 

Average Aldrich rate on all nails, hardware, ete., 32.63 per cent ad valorem. 

Average Aldrich rate on glass for frame house, 71.70 per cent ad valorem. 

Average Aldrieh rate on plumbers’ supplies used for frame house, 35.96 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Average Aldrich rate on paints and varnish used for frame house, 39.46 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Average Aldrich rate on paper hangings, etc., used for frame house, 17.50 
per cent ad valorem. 


Recapitulation of average rates on— Per cent. 
umber, and manufactures — ee eae YS 7) 
Brick, stone, ete... — . 46 
Nails, hardware 32. 63 
—. a 71. 70 
Plumbers’ supplies 35. 96 
Paints, oils, and varnishes... 


Wall paper, sheathing paper, te 

NOTES ON BUILDING MATERIALS USED IN FRAME HOUSES. 

Only about 2 per cent of the federal customs revenue is derived from 

such material, the large tax on homes is therefore not justified by the 
little reyenue prođu 


The great advance in the price of building materials since thè Dingley 
law went into efect has produced a great reduction in the ad valorem 
rate of duty on articles entered under a specific duty—for instance, on 
sawed lumber (under the general tarif) the duty is $2 per thousand. 
In 1895 the value of this class of lumber was valued by the government 
appraisers at $8.97 per thousand, and the ad valorem rate of duty was 
equal to 22.29 per cent. In 1907 the valuation was 17.02 per thousand 
feet, equal to an ad valorem rate of duty of 11.75. Thus all the specific 
duties have been reduced by the advance in values. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER]. . 

Mr. BEVERIDGE and Mr. OVERMAN demanded the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My colleague [Mr. Bourne] is paired 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Sairn of Michigan] is paired with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I overlooked the fact that I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. MONEY. My colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is necessarily 
absent from the Senate. He is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Bacon Frazier Overman Tillman 
Bankhead sore Paynter 
Cla Hughes Rayner 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Taylor 

NAYS—64. 
Aldrich Crane Frye Nixon 
Beveridge Crawford Gallinger Oliver 
Borah Cullom Gamble Page 
Bradley Cummins Guggenheim Penrose 
Brandegee Curtis Hale Perkins 
Briggs Daniel Heyburn Piles 
Bristow Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Root 

rown Dick Jones Scott 
Burkett Dillingham Kean Shively 
Burnham Dixon La Follette Simmons 
Burrows Dolliver Lodge Smith, Md 
Burton du Pont McCumber Smoot 
Carter Elkins McEnery Stephenson 
Chamberlain Fletcher Martin Sutherland 
aep Flint Money Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Nelson Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—14. 

Bailey Davis Richardson Taliaferro 
Bourne McLaurin Smith, Mich. Warren 
Bulkeley Newlands) Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Owen Stone 


So the amendment of Mr. Jounston of Alabama to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask that the words proposed 
to be stricken out may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia re- 
quests that the words proposed to be stricken out be read, The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY. On page 69, line 8, after the word “ meas- 
ure,” it is proposed to strike out the remainder of paragraph 197 
in the following words: 

Sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this section, $1 per 
1.000 feet board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or 
finished, in addition to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied 
and id for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 feet 
board measure; and if pinnen on one side and tongued and grooved, 
*1 per 1,000 feet board measure; and if planed on two sides and 
tongued and grooved, $1.50 r 1,000 feet board measure; and in 
estimating board measure under this schedule no deduction shall be 
made on rd measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
As I have previously announced, I am paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], and therefore I withhold my 
vote. If he were present, I would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My colleague [Mr. WARREN] is 
unavoidably absent from the Chamber. If he were present, he 
would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. BURROWS. I again announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. Surra of Michigan] with the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McLaurin]. My colleague also desires me to 
state, as he is necessarily absent from the Senate, that if 
present he would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. MONEY. My colleague [Mr. McLavurrtn] is absent on 
account of sickness in his family. If he were here, he would 
vote “nay.” He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Beveridge Crawford Gore Paynter 
Bristow Culberson Hughes Rayner 
Brown Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Shively 
Burkett Curtis La Follette Stone 
Burton du Pont MeCumber 
eae Frazier Nelson 
Clay Gamble Newlands 
NAYS—56. 

Aldrich Cullom Bale Perkins 
Bacon Daniel eyburn Piles 
Baile Depew J . — Ala. Root 
Bankhead Dick Jones Scott 
Borah Dillingham ` Kean Simmons 
Bradley Dixon Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Dolliver McEnery Smoot 
Briggs Elkins Martin Stephenson 
Burnham Fletcher Money Sutherland 
Burrows Flint Nixon Taliaferro ’ 
Carter Foster Oliver Taylor 
Chamberlain Ee Overman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger age Warner 
Crane Guggenheim Penrose Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—10. 
Bourne Davis Richardson Warren 
Bulkeley McLaurin Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. Owen Smith, 8. C. 


So Mr. McCumser’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator if he will not withhold 
that motion and let us have an executive session? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is late, and I think the Senator had bet- 
ter let that go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes; let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 25, 
1909, at 10 o'clock a. m 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 24, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Clerk began the reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday, May 20. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the—for what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I have been trying to get the 
Speaker’s ear for a moment. For the approval of the Journal 
of the important things that occurred on the last legislative day 
of the House we ought to have a quorum present, and for that 
reason I make the point that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal has not yet been read. 

Mr. MACON. I make the point at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
because I ‘think there ought to be a quorum present before we 
approve the Journal of the last legislative day. I think we 
ought to haye a quorum present before it is read even. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] The Chair is unable to count more than 175. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves a 
call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the House 
on this call be called upon to yote on the approyal of the 
Journal? 

The SPEAKER. The Journal has not even been read, and 
the gentleman from Arkansas makes the point that there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 
i The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK cf Missouri. I would ask the Chair if the Chair 
was net putting the usual formula that the Journal be adopted, 
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provided nobody objected? Does not that imply that the Jour- 
nal had been read? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was under the impression that 
the reading of the Journal had been completed, but finds, on 
inquiry from the Clerk, that he had not finished the reading 
of the Journal; and pending the reading of the Journal the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] made the point of order 
that a quorum was not present. Now, that point having been 
made, no action can be had in the absence of a quorum, save 
alone to try to get a quorum on the one hand or to adjourn on 
the other. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The reason of my inquiry is that 
it was my understanding that the Chair was in the act of put- 
ting the usual formula as to adopting the Journal, if nobody 
objected, when the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] im- 
pinged on the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was stating the question, but 
supposed that the Clerk had concluded the reading of the Jour- 
nal; but the Chair is informed that the Clerk had not, and the 
point of the gentleman was made pending the reading of the 
Journal. The Chair could only find 175 Members present, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] moved the call of 
the House, which motion is in order; and the Chair, under the 
rule, has directed the doors to be closed and is about to ask the 
Clerk to call the roll. 

The Clerk thereupon proceeded to call the roll, when the 
following-named Members failed to answer to their names, 
viz 


Denver Hubbard, Iowa O'Connell 
Allen Diekema Hughes, N. J. Olmsted 
Dixon, Ind. Hughes, W. Va. Pa 
Anderson Dodds James Palmer, A. M. 
Andrus Draper Johnson, K Li Palmer, H. W. 
Antho: Driscoll, D. A. Johnson, Ohio Perkins 
Ashbrook Driscoll, M. E. Johnson, S. C. Peters 
Barnhart urey Poindexter 
Bartholdt Edwards, Ga. Keifer Pray 
Bartlett, Nev. Edwards, Ky. Kendall 
Beall, Tex. Elvins Kennedy, Iowa Reeder 
Bell, Ga. Esch Kinkead, N. J. Reid 
Bennet, N. Y. Fairchild Kitchin Reynolds 
Bennett, Ky. Ferris Knapp Rhinock 
Bingham. Fish Korbly Richardson 
Booher Flood, Va. ‘ean Riordan 
Boutell Foelker Langham Robinson 
Bowers Fornes Langley Rothermel 
Brantley Foster, Vt. W. Rucker, Colo. 
Bro Fo Lindsay Sabath 
Brownlow Fowler Lorimer Saunders 
Burke, Pa. Fuller Lovering Scott 
Burke, S. Dak. Gallagher Lowden Shackleford 
Burleigh Gardner, Mass, Lundin Sherwood 
Burnett Garner, Pa. Call Simmons 
yra Gill, Md McGuire, Okla. Eig 
Calder Gill, Mo McHenry Sma! 
Cantrill Gillett McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Iowa 
‘apron Gilmore McKinley, III. Snapp 
Carlin Godw McKinney Southwick 
Carter Goldfogle McLachlan, Cal. Sparkman 
Chapman McLaughlin, Mich.Steenerson 
Clayton Gordon MecMorran Sterling 
Cocks, N. Y. Goulden Madden Stevens, Minn. 
Conry Graham, III Malby Sulzer 
Cook Graham, Pa. Mann ey 
pec, pot Pa. Greene Martin, S. Dak. Taylor, Ala. 
re; Griest Miller, Kans. ashburn 
Covington Griggs Miller, Minn. Webb 
x, Ohio Gronna Millington Weeks 
Cravens Hamill Mondell Weisse 
Crow Hanna Moon, Pa. Wheeler 
Crumpacker Hard Moore, Tex. Willett 
Currier Harrison orrison Wilson, Pa. 
Davidson Haugen Morse Woodyard 
wson Hitchcock Mudd Young, Mich, 
De Armond obson Norris oung, N 
nt Howell, Utah Nye 


The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety-seven Members 


have answered to their names on this call. A quorum. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The doors will be opened; the Clerk will 
read the Journal. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. KNarr, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 

To Mr, Barttetr of Nevada, for one week, on account of 
sickness. 

To Mr. McKrntay of California, for one week, on account of 


sickness. 
To Mr. McMorran, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 


ness and sickness. 
To Mr. Reever, for two weeks, on account of illness, 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Lee, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the papers 
in the case of C. C. Bryan, Fifty-ninth Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of Mary Smith, Sixtieth Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a change of 
reference of the bill (H. R. 9310) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William L. Carr. It is a pension bill of a Mexican 
veteran that ought to have gone to the Committee on Pensions, 
but accidentally was sent to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change will be made 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print some remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY BETWEEN PONCE AND THE PLAYA, PORTO RICO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 40), which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordanee with section 32 of an act of Congress entitled 
“An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,“ approved April 12, 
1900 (31 Stat., 84), and section 2 of the joint resolution ap- 
proved May 1, 1900 (31 Stat., 716), I transmit herewith copy 
of an ordinance passed by the executive council of Porto Rico 
on April 29, 1909, entitled: 

“An ordinance further amending an ordinance passed by the 
executive council of Porto Rico April 19, 1907, entitled An 
ordinance supplementary to an ordinance entitled “A franchise 
granting to W. S. H. Lothrop, his heirs, successors, and assigns, 
the right to construct and operate an electric street railway in 
certain streets in the city of Ponce, and between the city of 
Ponce and the Playa thereof,”’ passed by the executive council 
on the 27th day of February, 1901.” 


Tun Warre House, May 20, 1909. 
ELECTRIC LINE BETWEEN SAN JUAN AND RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 41), 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 32 of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues-and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), and section 2 of the 
joint resolution approved May 1, 1900 (31 Stat., 716), I trans- 
mit herewith a copy of an ordinance passed by the executive 
council of Porto Rico on May 6, 1909, entitled: 

“An ordinance granting to the San Juan Light and Transit 
Company the right to own, extend, and operate certain electric 
railway lines between the city of San Juan and the town of Rio 
Piedras, in the island of Porto Rico, and to supply electric 
light and power to the public.” 


WILIAM H. Tarr. 


WILLIAM H. Tarr. 
Tue Waite House, May 24, 1909. 


PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The pending question is the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to order the previous question on the 
so-called “ Philippine tariff bill” (H. R. 9135). 

The question was taken; and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, the vote 
will be taken on the amendments en bloc. 

No separate vote was demanded, 


The question was taken; and the amendments were agreed 
to en bloc. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 139, noes 68. 

So the bill was passed. 
8 28 PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment to the 

e. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Payne, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PORTO RICO. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to take up for consideration on Thursday of this week 
the Porto Rican bill reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think we will find another way 
to take it up, if we can haye a quorum. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Take it up now. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; some action will have to be taken by the 
committee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will reserve the right to object, at 
the request of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is the objection withdrawn? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from New York what sort of an agreement he will make re- 
specting debate on the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, I will 
agree to any reasonable unlimited debate. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
made up my mind, so far as I am concerned, that I shall not 
take the responsibility of objecting to this bill. I understand 
that this is the Olmsted bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not believe that that bill ought to pass 
this House like a bridge bill or like a bill granting a right of 
way over a quarter of an acre of public land. I think it is a 
grave and serious bill. I think there is a grave and serious 
condition and, so far as I am concerned, I am not going to take 
the responsibility of objecting, but I belieye there ought to be 
some chance for an expression of opinion by those who may 
not agree with the terms of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, I will 
say to the gentleman that I am in favor of using the whole of 
Thursday for general debate if necessary, and the whole of 
Monday next. I have no disposition at all to try to rush the 
bill through without consideration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the bill be read under the five- 
minute rule? - 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; and I shall request that it be consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole House until the consideration of 
it is completed, to be taken up on Thursday. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the gentle- 
men who have been on the Committee on Insular Affairs here- 
tofore seem to desire this course, I am willing to defer to their 
judgment, and if they wish to enter into an agreement with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] about considering the 
bill, I shall not renew the objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
one remark about this. I do not want to make any speech about 
this bill myself, and I do not think there are more than two or 
three men in the House who have a present intention of making 
a speech about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so either. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But I do believe that if somebody 
were to make a short, cracky speech on that subject it might 
precipitate a yery interesting debate. For that reason I would 
not want any limit to the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not propose to put any limit on it 
at all, but to allow the most liberal debate. Of course it would 
be subject, if it should run along unreasonably, to a motion to 
conclude debate. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, of course. 


Mr. PAYNE. Then my request for unanimous consent is, 
Mr. Speaker, that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the state of the Union on Thursday 
next, immediately after the reading and approval of the Journal, 
for the consideration of that bill, to be considered subject to a 
motion that the committee rise, that bill have precedence 
until it is completed, and that general debate shall continue 
through Thursday, if necessary, and also through Monday next, 
if Members desire to speak. 

Mr. GARRETT. And to be confined to the bill itself. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; and the debate to be confined to the bill 
itself. I am obliged to the gentleman for putting in that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why not do it now? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLMSTED], who introduced the bill, is not present, and I do not 
desire to go on in his absence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday next, immediately after the 
reading and the approval of the Journal, the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the so-called “ Porto Rican bill” 
(H. R. 9541). Is there objection? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I think we better wait until we 
get to it. We may not be living next Thursday. 

Mr. GARRETT. And to add to that request that debate 
shall be confined to the bill. 

Mr. MACON. There is no reason why we should go on in 
that way, Mr. Speaker, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from New York adds to 
the request that debate shall be confined to the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas objects. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry or a sug- 
gestion: I suppose that on the call of committees this bill will 
be in order, providing I have authority from the Committee on 
Ways and Means to make a motion. I have not any such au- 
thority at this time, and therefore I refrain from making any 
such motion; but I give notice that I shall endeavor to get that 
authority before next Thursday and make the motion so that 
the bill can come up as I have suggested, notwithstanding the 
objection that comes from the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon], and at that time I shall endeayor to carry out fully 
my idea of giving a general chance for debate on the bill. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, in response to what the gentle- 
man says, inasmuch as he mentions me, I will say that I object 
on the ground that I do not think it is wise for us to make agree- 
ments so far ahead in matters of this kind. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it then be in order to make that motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that after the com- 
mittees have been called through, notwithstanding calendar 
Wednesday, the House not meeting now under a prior order 
upon Wednesdays, the House would have the power under the 
rules on the motion of any Member to resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House generally. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. And in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union it will be competent for the committee to 
take up this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
New York expect to dispose of the President’s message before 
he proceeds to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, that depends on whether that 
would come up before the call of committees. I call for the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the regular order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the unfin- 
ished business is the motion of the gentleman from New York 
to refer the message of the President of the United States to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am ready to meet any question 
that comes up, and I call for the regular order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the regular order is the motion of the gentleman from New 
York to refer the President’s message to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is for the Speaker to decide. 

The SPEAKER. The pending question, the Chair is informed 
by the Journal clerk, is upon the motion made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] to refer the President’s message, 
the so-called Porto Rican message, to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The question will be taken on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to refer that message.to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands the 
regular order, and the Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk began and concluded the call of committees. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the Porto Rican bill, No. 
9541. 

Mr. GARRETT. And pending that, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I will change that motion and 
move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr], I understand, wants to 
make some suggestion about the time for debate. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr, Speaker, the first motion of the gentle- 
man from New York was that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of Union for the 
consideration of the Porto Rican bill, aud, pending that, I 
wished to ask about time, but now the motion is that the House 
resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. $5 = 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that that is the only bill that is 
before the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. What does the gentleman suggest about debate? 

Mr. GARRETT. That debate be confined to the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to that. Has the gentleman 
any other suggestion? 

Mr. GARRETT. That is all. 
sions even. s 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the re- 
quest that debate be confined to the general subject of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on bills on the Union Calendar 
be confined to the bill that the committee considers. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. TOWNSEND 
in the chair. 


I have no request for exten- 


PORTO RICO. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 9541. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York moves that 
the committee take up the bill H. R. 9541. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 9541) to amend an act entitled “An act temporarily to 


provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act temporarily to pro- 
vide revenues and & civil government for Porto Rico, ond foe other pur- 
poses,” approved April 12, 1900, is hereby amended by inserting at the 
end of section 31 of said act the following additional proviso: 

“And provided further, That If at the termination of any session the 
appropriations necessary for the support of government shall not have 
been made an amount equal to the sums appropriated in the last a 
9 bills for such purposes shall be deemed to be appropriated ; 
and until the legislature shall act in such behalf the treasurer may, 
with the advice of the governor, make the payments necessary for the 
purposes aforesaid.” 


Sec. 2. That all reports required by law to be made by the governor 
or members of the executive council of Porto Rico to any official in the 
United States shall hereafter be made to an executive department of the 
Government of the United States to be designated by the President; and 
the President is hereby authorized to place all matters pertaining to the 
government of Porto Rico in the jurisdiction of such department. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say a word this 
morning in regard to this bill, because I expect to turn it over to 
the gentleman who introduced it on Thursday when he is here, 
The first section of the bill simply carries out the suggestions of 
the President in his message which he lately transmitted to this 
body and to Congress, and provides that the appropriation of the 
preceding year may be expended in case for any reason the ap- 
propriation bill fails between the two houses of the legislature. 
This is the same identical provision that has been in the Philip- 
pine law for the last three or four years—ever since the creation 
of the lower branch of the legislature in the Philippine Islands— 
and has worked there without friction and carries out the sug- 
gestion of the President in his message. Of course I suppose 
that every Member has read the message of the President, If 
they have not, I hope they will not fail to do so, 

It has not been printed as a House document, for the reason 
it has been held up in the air for the last two or ‘three weeks 
and was not referred until this morning to the Committee on 
Ways and Means; but in order to escape that I have included 
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a copy of the message in this report. Section 2 of this bill 
makes the further provision authorizing that all reports re- 
quired by law to be made by the goyernor or any official of 
Porto Rico to any official in the United States shall hereafter 
be made to an executive department of the United States, to be 
designated by the President; and the President is hereby au- 
thorized to place all matters pertaining to the government of 
Porto Rico in the jurisdiction of such department. The original 
Porto Rican act provided for at least reports to four different 
officers in different departments of the Government in regard to 
particular branches of the service; so that those reports are 
Scattered through four different departments, and there is no 
unity or head to the business; this simply provides that these 
reports be sent to some executive department, to be designated 
by the President of the United States, and the President is au- 
thorized to place all these affairs in that executive department. 
A similar provision is in the Philippine bill, and under it all the 
reports of all of the executive business in reference to the 
Philippine Islands go, as the House knows, to the Insular Bureau 
in the War Department. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is all I desire to say at this moment. 
Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire to ask a question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. ‘The last section of the bill which the 
gentleman just explained—of course, this bill is to meet an 
emergency—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, would not the gentleman be willing 
for the last section to go out? 

Mr. PAYNE. That seems to be a reform so obvious, I will 
say to the gentleman, upon reading it, that it seemed to the com- 
mittee that it ought to go into the bill and be provided for now. 
It is very obvious that that should be done. Of course the civil 
government part of this law came here from the Senate, and 
that matter was not fully considered at that time. It was the 
early legislation in regard to the general government of these 
islands and this scattering of the reports to four different de- 
partments or bureaus of the Government in four departments 
went into that law; but later when the House and Senate con- 
sidered the matter when the Philippine bill was up, they con- 
cluded to send it to one department, and that is to the War De- 
partment, where it was originally placed. I understand, possibly, 
that this would not go to the War Department, but to some 
other department of the Government. For that reason it is 
here, and I would not at this present time agree to any amend- 
ment striking it out. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to say to the gentleman, that so far 
as my examination has extended—and I haye examined that 
somewhat carefully—I do not really see any objection to the 
last section. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I could not see any when it was brought 
to our attention. 

Mr. GARRETT. The last section does not involve a matter 
of legislation that goes beyond an emergency? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes and no. This seems to be important that 
this thing should be done at once. However, that is a matter of 
detail in the bill. My own impression is—and I think the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Insular Affairs will agree with me in 
that—that this old law ought to be considered by that committee 
and important amendments agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understand that it is the desire of both 
the administration and the parties in Porto Rico, who are sup- 
posed to be against the administration, that there shall be a re- 
vision of the so-called“ Foraker Act.” 

Mr. PAYNE. I can see how that would be. I had no infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Mr. GARRETT. Why can not that section go into the re- 
vision of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is a matter for after consideration. I will 
be glad to hear anything the gentleman has to say, when he 
makes his speech, in regard to that. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman does not understand that I 
am going to make a speech. 

Mr. PAYNE. I supposed the gentleman was. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is not my present intention. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will state to the gentleman that I am dis- 
appointed. I have nothing further to say on the subject, Mr. 
Chairman. I reserve the balance of my time. I do not know 
whether any other gentleman wishes to address the House this 
morning or not. Does the gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. 
LARRINAGA] desire to address the House? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to make two 
statements, and then I will yield thirty minutes to the gentle- 


man from Porto Rico. My own judgment about this thing is 
that Porto Rico ought to be erected into a Territory, with a full 
territorial government, and let the people work out, under the 
general supervision of Congress, their own destiny. In the 
second place, I have tried in the committee and in a general 
way here to get this limitation that we are putting on them, 
whatever it is, confined to one year, but the sentiment of the 
committee was against it, and it was pretty hard to do it any- 
way under the Foraker Act. And before this is over, if it 
runs along, I may enlarge on these two ideas. For the present 
I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. 
LARRINAGA]. 

Mr. LARRINAGA., Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the 
time allowed to me by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] is to be added to the thirty minutes of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]? 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose the gentleman can be recognized in 
his own right if he wants more time. I reserve my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in order to simplify 
Vis matter, I ask that the gentleman from Porto Rico have an 

our. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let him have his hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has an hour, under the 
rules, in his own right. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, I honestly believe that the 
happiest day of my life would be the day when I could rise on 
the floor of this House and express the sentiment of the people 
of Porto Rico toward this Nation, and yet not to have anything 
to say in the shape of a protest against something that has been 
done in Porto Rico or on the working of the Foraker Act, so 
repugnant to our people. Whether I will be the man or whether 
some one else will be, it matters not; but, I repeat, that day will 
surely be a happy one for the Commissioner from Porto Rico. 
But it has been my painful duty always to stand here and be 
disagreeable to the Members of this House, because the Com- 
missioner from Porto Rico must always protest against that 
organie act. But I do not wish to dwell any more on that, and 
will proceed to the matter under consideration. 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania pro- 
poses to add at the end of section 31 of the Foraker Act an 
additional proviso: 


And provided further, That if at the termination of any session the 
appropriations necessary for the support of government shall not have 
been made, an amount equal to the sums appropriated in the last 
3 bills for such purposes shall be deemed to be appro- 
priated; and until the legislature shall act in such behalf the treasurer 
may, with the advice of the governor, make the payments necessary 
for the purposes aforesaid. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to read a condensed statement of 
the facts in connection with the present difficulty in the legisla- 
ture of Porto Rico. 

From the inception of the civil government in Porto Rico 
there has been a tendency on the part of the executive council 
to have its own exclusive way. The house of delegates has 
been but a body of mere figureheads. One of the members of 
the executive council had the nerve and the honesty to tell us so. 


In the first part of March, 1900, the council (upper house) sent to the 
lower house (house of delegates) an appropriation bill. ince the gov- 
ernor in his message gave assurance of great contraction in the revenue 
of the insular treasury, recommending at the same time the necessary 
economy in the appropriations, the committee on ways and means of the 
house of delegates wished to cut down the high salaries of the officials 
and all employees according to a scale, as follows: 


Per cent, 

Salaries from $500 to $1,000... CG 
Salaries from $1,001 to $2,000_-_—_ -_. _--.-_. --- I 10 
Salarica from $2,001 Ooo se aeons 15 
This reduction of salaries would make sible the 83 on of pub- 
lic works and schools without any risk of running into a deficit, and the 


zontinuous progress of schools and roads could be maintained, as it has 
been, increasing from year to year since the control in the island of the 
Union party took place, in 1904, 1906, and 1908. 

The financial committee (ways means) did away with some of 
the offices of the federal court, which court is repugnant, on account 
of its attitude, to the people of Porto Rico; said reductions not apply- 
ing to the salaries of the judge and the district attorney, nor of the 
marshal, which are fixed by the organic act, and the legislature, there- 
fore, has no power to alter them. 

The house spproves the recommendations of the committee on finance. 
The appropriation bill, thus amended, went back to the council, which 
did not concur to the amen ts. 

One after another three different committees were appointed, and all 
of them failed. This took place at the last moment before the closing 
of the legislature. Meanwhile the executive council was leav) with- 
out any consideration several house bills—a bill organizing a division 
of the island into several counties, in the same manner in which they 
are established in the States of New York, New Jersey, etc.; a bill to 
establish manual training schools; a bill for the establishment of an 
agricultural bank; and others with a tendency to self-government, such 
as the election of mayors, councilmen, and judges by the vote of the 
people instead of by appointment of the governor; and another giving 
some representation to the taxpayers in the board of appraisers, an 
also on school laws. 

This constant practice on the part of the executive council of ignoring 
the lower house had been creating a 8 feeling of resentment in 


the latter, and therefore a tendency to resis 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield just at that point? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman kindly adyise us what 
printed matter he is reading from? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. A brief that I have here, in which all 
these facts are given, from a committee of the house of delegates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it published as a document here? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. It is not; but it has been printed and 
distributed to every Member of this House and the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The gentleman will find it among his 
papers at his office, I am sure. 

The h for th t of the J lature fast dra 
Rr ‘and the eee 2 a minute otter 1 
O clock. 

Meanwhile Treasurer Willoughby and Attorney-General Hoyt, for the 
council, and Mr. Munoz Rivera and Mr. Soler, for the lower house, were 
trying to come to an understanding. ‘They to go before the = 
throws * 7 agreed u on, 3 
tion bill abe adjusted in a way satisfactory to —.— Ù iy; 

Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Hoyt presented a list of bills in which 
the executive council was mostly interested, and Mr. Munoz and Mr. 
Soler those of the house. 

The interview. with the governor resulted in his giv: a proclamation 
calling the members of the legislature to an extra on for the next 
bags in 12, 1909. 

e house was ready to withdraw its amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill and to accept it as the executive council desired it, adopting 
the same attitude as to the other bills. 

During the last hours of the 18th day of March the house was 
ready to pass the council bill, but the council insisted in objecting 
to the house bills. 

he education bill was entirely denatured and shortened, reducing 
it to a mere remnant of the orighial The bill relating to the mayors 
and the municipal councilmen: was destroyed, 8 appointment 
again to the governor and not to the people. The bill regarding the 
appraising of the property and the one relating to police reforms were 
postponed indefinitely. 

It was impossible for the house to yield in every point and the 
council holding entirely its position as to every measure. In view of 
the situation, at about 9 o’clock in the evening the house decided to 
withdraw its concessions in the appropriations bill regarding the 
federal court, and, sustaining the others, declaring at the same time to 
be always willing to compromise. 

Mr. Chairman, the economies regarding the federal courts 
had already been withdrawn; the house was ready to compro- 
mise and was always willing to compromise. 

The house continued to await the action of the council, hoping 
that the council would be willing to make some concessions to the 
. — desires, so that public opinion might obtain some satisfaction. 
1 5 council was obdurate and decided to carry out its ideas 
a rate. 

On ‘Tuesday, March 15, at 2 o'clock in the morning, the house was 
yet patiently waiting, iet d member erring his seat. All of a 
rice rt executive council decided to ourn and close the legisla- 

The rest everybody in the United States knows. They took 
the next steamer and came here to Washington. They have 
been here about two months. They had the ear of the Presi- 
dent and every Member of the Senate and House they were 
pleased to see. They have been here for two months pleading 
for powers that will be to the detriment of the people of Porto 
Rico. They have been holding a club over us and calling us 
all sorts of names in the press. This work has been going on 
all the time, and they have been doing all they could to foster a 
sentiment against the people of Porto Rico. They can not for 
a moment think the Porto Rican people are entitled to any 
rights, The Senate committee heard these men the other day. 
The Attorney-General found that the President’s bill was not 
good. It failed to cover the ground and remove the difficulty. 
They found that the bill was too liberal. They found that the 
Foraker Act was poor. The Senator from Ohio had failed to 
cast in appropriate verbiage his ideas. He had failed entirely 
to put in words the meaning and the principles of that act. 

The other gentleman, Mr. Willoughby, said that he wanted to 
come before Congress to have the power of concurrence taken 
away from the house of delegates, because it was a club that 
the lower house had been wielding over their heads for nine 
years. Mr. Chairman, there is no such thing. The only club 
that is being wielded is that sword of Damocles that has always 
been dangling over our heads, and that is now before us. 

From the very first day they said, “If you do not agree to 
everything we will go to Congress, and Congress will take from 
you that power, and we will have the power to appr6priate all 
the money we want.“ That is all they want. As I said before, 
one of them had the honesty to say so, to tell us that the house 
of delegates were mere figureheads. I heard that gentleman, 
the secretary of Porto Rico, before the committee, when he came, 
almost trembling, and asked that committee to remove from us 
that power, the power to agree in the appropriations, because 
he said we wanted “to trade in legislation.” I thought that 
gentleman was about to collapse and faint as these words passed 
his lips, “ trade in legislation.” 


Mr. Chairman, before this deadlock for nine years the house 
of delegates has been yielding and yielding, and have done noth- 
ing but what the executive council wanted to do. Now this 
deadlock has come because the house of delegates could not 


stand any longer the pressure of public opinion. The people. - 


could not understand why, if that body exists, they can not 
pass that bill establishing an agricultural bank to help the poor 
farmers. Right after the cyclone of 1899 the house of dele- 
gates, which was not formed of members of our party, but of 
the other party, tried to pass a similar bill for the relief of the 
agricultural classes, but the executive council would not agree 
to it, although they were their political friends. Those gentle- 
men asked for a loan for this agricultural bank, but it was 
refused. 

We have seen day after day, Mr. Chairman, the small farms 
of our country people sold at public auction to pay five and ten 
and fifteen dollars of taxes, and all of these small farms have 
gone into the hands of wealthy men. Yes, Mr. Chairman, for 
nine years the papers have been full of advertisements of small 
farms sold at public auction. Year after year we have intro- 
duced that bill, and they have refused to pass it. The people 
ean not understand why we can not stand on our rights and 
have that bill passed. Who is going to make me believe that 
the President. of the United States, if he had been properly in- 
formed, the man whom you have seen here day after day com- 
ing to Congress, going before the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
gathering all information for an agricultural bank for the Fili- 
pino farmers, would have accepted the reason given by the 
executive council; that they could not accept that agricultural 
bank scheme because the finances of the islands would not 
stand it? 

Mr. Chairman, the first time that the treasury of Porto Rico 
borrowed money has been last year, when the executive council 
voted a million dollars for the improvement of roads and 
bridges. Every year we have appropriated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the building of new roads. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA., Yes, sir. s 

Mr. HILL. Do I understand that the agricultural bank, the 
charter of which was refused, was a bank of which the capital 
was to be furnished by private subscription, or was it an agri- 
cultural bank which the government was to establish and 
guarantee? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The insular government proposes to give 
a guarantee to the parties that would furnish the money. 

Mr. HILL. It is not the ordinary bank where the capital is 
furnished by private subscription which is objected to, but it is 
the guaranty of the government that is objected to. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; we have plenty of credit. We have 
always been a money-loaning country. 

Mr. HILL. Let me supplement that by another question. Is 
it the gentleman’s opinion that if the agricultural bank is char- 
tered, it could secure private capital without the government 
guaranty? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Well, who would furnish it then? 

Mr. HILL. Why, the stockholders. They would take their 
own chances and make their own loans. Does the gentleman 
in his judgment think that such a bank could be organized and 
be successful without the government guaranty? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, I hardly think so in a colony governed as 
Porto Rico is. 

Mr. HILL. Then the difference of opinion between the two 
parties is whether the government shall guarantee this institu- 
tion or whether it shall be a private institution. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No; there is no such thing. Let me tell 
the gentleman that I hardly think that any bankers or any 
financial association would be willing to loan their money under 
those conditions in a country which of itself has no representa- 
tion, and therefore no responsibility. The guaranty is to come 
from the present government, constituted as it is, because that 
is the only personality there. 

Mr. HILL. And it was on that question of whether the gov- 
ernment should assume that responsibility or not that the bill 
failed. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; and has been failing for the last 
nine years, beeause the executive council would not have it so. 

Mr. PARSONS. Was this bank to loan money on coffee lands? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. On any agricultural lands of all kinds. 

Mr. PARSONS. Was it not particularly designed to loan 
money to small coffee planters? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No. 

Mr. HILL. To loan money on sugar or anything else. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. On sugar, tobacco, coffee, oranges, pine: 
apples—anything that the planter and farmer produce. 


-—! 
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Mr. PARSONS. Was it not the situation of the coffee planters 
that led to the suggestion of an agricultural bank so that they 
could be able to borrow money to rehabilitate their lands? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not particularly that I know of. I re- 
member that when we introduced the first scheme for that bank 
they objected, and the only reason they could give was this: 
That if we gave money to people who had their property 
mortgaged, they would pay the mortgages, which in a large 
measure were held by Spaniards, and the Spaniards would take 
the money and go home. They think the Porto Ricans are the 
most stupid people on earth. 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman too 
much, but if he will permit, I desire to ask him another ques- 
tion. What was the proposed capital of this bank? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. When it was first suggested, it was right 
after the cyclone, and we then wanted more money—$5,000,000. 

Mr. HILL. And how much of that was to be furnished by 
the government? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not a cent. 

Mr. HILL. All to be furnished by private subscription? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Les. 

Mr. HILL. And the government was to guarantee the loans? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; the insular government. 

Mr. HILL. And the difference between the two parties is 
that one says they do not want the government to guarantee the 
Joans and the other does. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. They do not give any reason. They do 
not want any bank at all. If they can find anybody who will 
furnish the money without a guaranty of the government, we 
are willing to take it, but who will do that in a colonial goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Are there not some banking insti- 
tutions there under the present law? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; but what we want the small farm- 
ers to get is a cheaper rate of interest. 

Mr. SMITH of California. But there may be private banks 
organized under the laws as they now exist. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; but the interest is very high in 
Porto Rico, and that is why we want to help the farmers with 
the establishment of an agricultural bank. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What is the rate of in- 
terest? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, There is no fixed rate. The commercial 
houses loan at anywhere from 12 to 18 per cent, with a mort- 
gage on the property. The interest the banks charge is from 
9 per cent up, the man paying every expense, and I have had the 
information that it goes up to a good deal more than that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No legal rate of interest 
has been fixed under the law? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not at all. Well, the legal rate is sup- 
posed to be 9 per cent—or the custom, as the gentleman will 
understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
which they can not contract? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No. Nine per cent has been always ac- 
cepted. Mr. Chairman, those gentlemen of the council gave the 
reason that we could not afford to guarantee those two millions. 
As I was saying, last year they asked us for a loan of $1,000,000 
to improve roads and bridges, It was not much wanted. 

By increasing our yearly appropriation a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars, we had to pay no commission, no interest, 
and in the time necessary to expend the million borrowed we 
would have by ordinary appropriation gotten those roads built. 
But our house of delegates would not appear as denying a cent 
either for roads or schools, and we accepted, and that is the 
only money that our treasury owes to-day—$1,000,000. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
further question? ` 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. The roads are now maintained by the districts, 
and not by the general government? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The small roads or trails by the munic- 
ipalities, but the main roads in general are maintained by the 
insular government. 

Mr. HILL. Does Porto Rico have any debt? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. None at all; but we owe for that 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. HILL. But they did not vote that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. We did, and it has been or is being 
expended on roads. Our house of delegates would never refuse 
a dollar for roads or schools. 

Mr. HILL. But previous to this the roads had been main- 
tained by the municipal districts? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No, sir; the roads have been maintained 
by the insular government, even in the time of Spain, though 


There is no rate beyond 


some of them were maintained by the Government of Spain 
engineers, but with our money. I refer to the military roads. 
The balance were built by us. I was chief engineer of the 
insular works for twelve years, and I know everything about it. 

Now, there is another scheme on for a loan of $3,000,000 more. 
It is not a bad scheme, and the house has agreed with the coun- 
cil to loan them that money. 

Mr. HILL. For roads? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No; for irrigating a part of our southern 
coast of the island, where dry weather sets in every four or 
five years. From time immemorial we had that scheme. We 
engaged a very able and well-reputed English engineer, Mr. 
Webb, to study out a system of irrigation for that part of the 
island. But the next year it rained, and for three or four years 
it rained; and you must know that the people of Porto Rico 
are exactly like all other people in the world—when they do 
not see any danger in sight—they do not care to take any pre- 
caution. 

When a dry year came again they took up that irrigation 
business, but it took some months for the preparation of it, and 
as it rained again they dropped it, and they have done that for 
about fifty years. Now, two years ago there was a long spell of 
dry weather. The crop was lost, and they took up the scheme 
again. Now they say they are going to do it, rain or shine, and 
I hope they do it. 

Mr. HILL. But that is not one of the points of difference at 
the present time. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I was going to tell the gentleman. We 
are owing $1,000,000, and if this is carried out it will be 
$4,000,000; but this loan is to be repaid. This is a money-mak- 
ing proposition, because the lands in the southern part of the 
island are very rich, and if planters can insure their crop the 
planters who use the water are going to repay the capital and 
interest, so it is not going to be any load on the Porto Rican 
treasury. So, in fact, we are only owing $1,000,000, that the 
executive council wanted last year. But eyen assuming that 
these three million are lost, that the planters could not be com- 
pelled to pay for the water they are going to use, and that the 
insular government would be compelled to pay every cent of it, 
which is absurd, making then $4,000,000 debt in all, I tell you, 
gentlemen, that these $4,000,000 would not be any great burden 
for the Porto Rican treasury. 

Some thirty-six years ago we had to pay for our slaves, 
During those two years when we had a complete republican 
form of government, as Spain had gone into a republic, an 
election was held to establish the community of Porto Rico 
in a republican form of government, and we elected 16 men to 
the lower house, full-fiedged representatives, and 6 senators 
to the upper house, and instructed them that the first thing 
to do was to free the slaves, as the republic had freed the 
whites. And those men went and did it, and we took our 
financial business into our hands, made a loan of $7,000,000, 
and paid every slave owner, and in a few years paid every cent 
of the capital and interest. So that we can not admit, as the 
executive council thinks, that $4,000,000 is too much for Porto 
Rico. They are very much mistaken, I suppose they believe 
so in good faith; Lut they have been told time and time again 
that Porto Rican property is to-day worth a good deal more 
than it was before; that by the mere fact of the Ameri- 
can flag being on the land property has risen three times in 
value generally; and I tell you, gentlemen, many years ago 
our property was appraised at $160,000,000; and if you multiply 
that by two or three, what is the value of the property in 
Porto Rico? 

Now the law allows us to loan 7 per cent of that capital or 
fourteen or fifteen millions and upward; yet those gentlemen 
come to the President, who has no time to see into these little 
things of a little bit of a country, who has no time to take 
everything up and hear everybody, and they give him that 
reason—that they rejected that bill because Porto Rico could 
not afford it. But they can afford to go on selling to the rich 
men the property of the poor, because these last can not pay the 
$5 or $7 tax on their property. Porto Rico can make an appro- 
priation for that agricultural bank just as easy for $2,000,000 as 
the United States could make it for $200,000,000 for any national 
enterprise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA., Certainly; with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to find out for my own infor- 
mation and that of the committee. As I understand it, you 
speak about a committee from the executive council. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That came here—a commission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There was also a committee coming from the 
Unionist party of the house of delegates, 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Les, sir. 


1909. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. What hearings did they have, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, in Washington, and before whom? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. We went to see the President first. Then 
we went to the Secretary of the Interior, to whom the President 
referred us, and then I believe the President and the Secretary 
of the Interior had another meeting with them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, as a matter of fact, the President re- 
ferred both sides to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How many days were consumed in the hear- 
ings before the Secretary? 

A Mr. LARRINAGA. One session only. It lasted several 
ours. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was each side fully heard? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I believe so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And neither side asked for any more time? 
Each side presented the matter to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, And he made a report to the President? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then is it not true that both sides appeared 
before the President and the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, as a matter of fact, did not the Presi- 
dent give a full opportunity to both sides to be heard in this 
matter? 

Mr. LARRINAGA., Yes; they were heard. The reason why 
I am speaking only of the commission of the executivé council 
before the Senate committee is because those gentlemen of the 
house of delegates, being private citizens, with their own busi- 
ness to attend to, had already gone away when the Senate called 
on me to represent them, I suppose, and also called the other 
three gentlemen who were here. 

There is one other thing we object to. Those gentlemen are 
always here in Washington instead of attending to their busi- 
ness in Porto Rico, seeing every friend of the President and 
every Member of Congress. They have been here two months, 
and in those two months have tried to disparage the people of 
Porto Rico with literature which they or their friends, which 
amounts to the same thing, are publishing all through the press 
of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who are the gentlemen you speak of, Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Willoughby? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Ward and Mr. Willoughby and Mr. 
Hoyt, the attorney-general. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, I will ask the gentleman, 
that they did not come to Washington, or propose to come, until 
the committee was appointed by the Unionist party to come and 
make certain representations to the President? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. It was just the contrary. They said to 
the committee of the house, the committee of conference, We 
will adjourn,” and left, and it was learned that they would 
come by the next boat and then the members of the house 
agreed also to send a committee on the same boat, but they 
came with their own money. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other reason they give for not accept- 
ing the other bill of the house 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Porto Rico yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. I want to make a parliament- 
ary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. May I be allowed to inform the 
Members who may wish to ask me questions that they are at 
liberty to rise without asking the permission of the Chair, so 
far as I am concerned? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will take care of that. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Before you get off of that agricultural 
bank, I want to ask you what per cent of the real estate values 
did they propose the bank should lend? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Forty per cent of the real value. At the 
time of this last agricultural scheme I was not there, but the 
one we had been presenting for many years before fixed 40 per 
cent of the actual value of the property appraised by the treas- 
urer and other appraisers of the land. I do not quite remember. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Now, another question. Did you propose 
to limit the rate of interest on those lands by that bank? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Of course. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. What was the limit? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. In this bank, do you mean? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Did you say that the bank could not lend 
money except at a certain rate of interest or no higher than a 
certain rate? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. It was limited to 6 per cent in the previ- 
ous one. I suppose they had fixed the same rate in this. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. You say that the average rate of interest 
there now is from 9 per cent up? 
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Mr. LARRINAGA. I have seen a pile of deeds that high 
[indicating] composed of 18 per cent first mortgages. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was that in quite recent times? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The banks of Porto Rico and San Juan 
loan at 9 per cent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there any commercial paper now in 
Porto Rico, except the 7 and 8 per cent? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No; the gentleman is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other bill that they objected to, and 
which was presented by the house, was a bill to establish a 
manual training school. They say that it was against the 
Foraker Act. They have failed to show how. If, in the man- 
agement of the school, some rules would conflict with the 
Foraker Act, I suppose if they had been willing to sit there 
and compromise the objectionable feature would have been 
removed. In that connection I have to tell you that they wanted 
to establish a manual training school because the first one had 
been a failure; and the best thing that could occur did happen 
for the building, and everything connected with it, when Divine 
Providence burned it one night; and I need not say anything fur- 
ther on that. I was a member of the commission appointed by the 
governor to investigate that fire, and I had better pass over it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield 
for a minute? f 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman said that 
if they had been willing to stay there the objections to this bill 
would have been compromised ? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
the executive council? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. They adjourned and left. When the 
regular session of the legislature closed, the governor called 
an extra session, and in that extra session they were trying 
to adjust things. But they would not yield a line from their 
position. They wanted, as they had always done, to have their 
own way, because they understood that the lower house was 
afraid of their coming to Washington to represent us before 
Congress and before the Executive in the way they had been 
doing it, and that fear kept us back all the time. They expected 
we would yield to them, and that there was no use of their 
being on hand. They took advantage of that opportunity to 
come and have Congress do as they always expected you to do, 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. HILL. The first manual training school, that you say 
was burned by Divine Providence, was a failure. Was that in 
the way of the building proper, or in the management? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, That building cracked and there were 
constant complaints against it; it had to be propped up and was 
a failure all through. 

Mr. HILL. Was it a failure as to the school, or simply a 
failure as to the building? What was the cause of the failure? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I can honestly give no reason to the gen- 
tleman. In those first days the confusion in the administration 
of the country was so great, which I believe is always the state 
of affairs when a new government is inaugurated, that the 
school was not properly managed, and the building was not 
properly constructed. That was an incident to the first days’ 
régime. But I want to state that in these days our government 
is running more normal, and in the present condition I do not 
think such a thing would take place. The other bill they ob- 
jected to was a bill to have the municipal judges elected, and 
not appointed by the governor. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I think it was stated in some of the papers filed here, I 
think by a gentleman who represented the executive council, 
that the purpose of the house of delegates in advocating this 
manual-training school was to take the entire system of edu- 
eation out of the hands of the constituted authorities and put 
it into other hands. Now, is that an exact statement? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. How can the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Huurnnrs!] imagine that by establishing a particular 
school a whole system of education can be changed? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What is the gentleman’s 
opinion about that; that that was an accurate or an inaccurate 
statement? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I could not tell whether it was proper, be- 
cause I fail to see how the Foraker Act covered that point at all. 

Mr. HILL. The first manual-training school was under the 
control and direction of the insular government. It was not 
established by any municipality, but by the insular government, 
was it not? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. It was established by the insular 
government, which amounts to saying by the executive council. 


Just what do you mean— 
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Mr. HILL, They did not object to it, then. After it was 
destroyed, what is the reason that it becomes at once a cause 
for difference of opinion? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not at once. Nine years have elapsed. 
Mr. HILL, Why is it that there is a difference of opinion 
now after they both united previous to the destruction of the 
first school? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Because they did it all then. We did not 
unite to do it. And now we want to have a little share in the 
establishing of it. That is about all. I will tell the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hix] that if it has come to pass that 
the desire of a people to control their own affairs is a crime, 
then in the name of my people I shall have to plead guilty. 
We do want self-government. [Applause.] 

The other bill, as I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, was a 
bill to elect the municipal judges. We do not want those judges 
appointed by the governor. The reason for it is just the very 
reason that they give not to have them elected by the people. 
They say that if those judges are elected—the municipal judges, 
the justices of the peace—they will be a weapon in a political 
party. 1 

Then their confession is that the whole country belongs to 
that party and that those judges will represent the true opinion 
of the people, and that is true. They want to keep those ap- 
pointments of municipal judges in the hands of the governor, 
because they can more easily incline a man to help them in 
political plans than have the whole people accord to their 
desires. No, Mr. Chairman, our administration of justice in 
Porto Rico has always been good and honest from time imme- 
morial. Our supreme court of justice is held in as high esteem 
by the people of Porto Rico as your Supreme Court here is by 
the people of this country. I remember when we conspired 
against Spain. I remember the time when all of the jails were 
filled with Porto Ricans, because we did conspire. Some police- 
men tortured some of our people to find out the truth, we repre- 
sented to Spain, and the Spanish judges stood by the people 
and indicted the police, and the governor was removed by 
eable. Our people have been educated to respect the adminis- 
tration of justice. We are a law-abiding people and not what 
we are represented by those gentlemen here in those papers. 

Mr. Chairman, to show you why we want to take from the 
hands of the governor the appointment of those judges, I will 
eite you an instance. Just on the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Post a vacancy in the supreme court of the island has been 
filled with a lad who never practiced law, only because he is a 
friend of the administration; because he is a friend of the gov- 
ernor. Nevertheless, those gentlemen and their papers, who are 
opposing us in the press, are attacking Governor Post; and Gov- 
ernor Post has been helping them all the time. He was instru- 
mental in recommending to the President to appoint that lad to 
a seat on the supreme bench of the island, which has been a 
shock to the whole country 

Byer since Governor Winthrop went there political oppression 
has ceased. The elections have been fair, and that is the reason 
we ha ve carried the whole island, from one end to the other; and 
we will do so every year unless that executive council, encour- 
aged by the bill that you are going to pass, goes back to the 
policy of 1900 and 1902 and uses the same methods to place 
their friends in the house of delegates. 

At that time elections were carried by the clubs and the re- 
yolvers of the police, when homes were attacked, when institu- 
tions were assaulted and destroyed, and when people were 
kept from the polls by violence. That is what they want to 
go back to. Mr. Chairman, I had myself to go down with my 
friends on the streets of San Juan and fight the mob that at- 
tacked our house. Public property was destroyed and not a 
single arrest made. I had to go down with my friends into 
the streets to fight, so as to prevent the fights taking place 
in the parlors of our homes amongst our wives and chil- 
dren. But, like the henchmen of tyranny, they were cowards 
and ran. But when they caught one of our men alone they 
elubbed him to death in the streets. A decent man could not 
sit in any public place without being attacked. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, those are the times they long for; but the one who stopped 
that was, as I said before, a friend of President Taft, Governor 
Winthrop. That was his crime, and that is the reason they 
are assaulting him in their press. That is the reason they 
are assailing Governor Post, because he does not fall back to 
those times. I am not defending Governor Post. I just have 
teld you what he has done respecting the appointment of that 
gentleman to the supreme court. Last year only, he opposed me 
and beat me before the Executive in the appointment of a 
member of that executive council, a native who had been there 
eight years, a man that could not be elected by the people to 
fill any office in the land. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Les. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the governor siding with the executive 
council or with the house of delegates? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Just at this moment nobody can tell, be- 
cause the press of the executive council is attacking him sav- 
agely. Next to traitor he is called every name in the vocabulary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has he taken any publie position about 
those acts? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not at all. On the contrary, those two 
appointments against our party had been recommended by him. 
On my side, here in Washington, where I am best informed, he 
has sided with the other people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As far as those bills which you have been 
describing to us are concerned, does Governor Post side with 
the executive council or with the house of delegates, or has he 
taken any public position about these legislative matters? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I believe he has taken no stand. His 
willingness to see a compromise arrived at has been shown by 
his ordering the legislature to have an extra session the next 
day, and my impression is that he was very sorry that both 
houses did not come to some agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now to finish my remarks, I know 
what the fate of this bill is going to be. You are a patriotic 
people, but you are wrongly informed. Those people have 
represented us as we are not. As I told you before, when we 
used the best of judgment with our internal economic affairs 
in the times of the republic, we had, and we deserved it, the 
praise of the whole world. Every nation in the world pointed 
to Porto Rico as a model people, but I am not going to give 
you the opinion of other people. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is one more matter of dispute there 
which I did not hear the gentleman from Porto Rico touch 
upon, and that is in relation to the assessment of property for 
taxation. . 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I thank the gentleman for that sugges- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, I believe the customs of a people should be 
indulged, if not fully respected. From time immemorial, in the 
old times of Spain, our assessments were made by a committee 
of the highest taxpayer, the middle taxpayer, and the smallest 
taxpayer. Well, our people look to that and want to get at it. 
Why? Because any man from Nebraska or California or 
Massachusetts who is appointed to do that does not know any- 
thing about it. 

He does not know the language, so he can not go among the 
people and get information. He has not been in business there, 
and he does not know what the value of the land is; and there- 
fore we want to pass that bill giving to the people of Porto 
Rico some participation in the assessments of property. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And they do not appoint native Porto 
Ricans to those places? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Americans, as a rule; but, of course, I 
can not say if there is not one or two Porto Ricans among them. 
But this is not the case; we do not object to these appoint- 
ments because the appointees are Americans. We have Ameri- 
cans in our municipal councils who have been elected by the 
people. What we wished to establish by that law is that the 
treasurer, together with the taxpayers, would appoint the mu- 
nicipal board of appraisers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But does the governor or the treasurer 
appoint Porto Ricans at all? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. He appoints anybody he chooses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, as a matter of fact, has he appointed 
any Porto Ricans at all? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just wanted to know the fact, 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That was the other bill they objected 
to. Now, gentlemen, why did they not accept one of those bills 
so as to have some shadow of a reason? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not want to delay the gentleman's 
speech, but 

Mr, LARRINAGA. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. I notice in the message of the President he 
stated that the proposed change of the method in assessing prop- 
erty for taxation would put it in the hands of the largest tax- 
payers of the district. What is the ground for that assertion, 
and do you agree with that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. None at all. The executive council 
wishes to insinuate, I suppose, that we will take the million- | 
aires—we have none in Porto Rico—end appoint them, se that 
they will put the taxes on the poor people and the wealthy 
people will go scot-free. They always start from the supposi- 
tion that we are the meanest people on earth, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Before the gentleman passes from that 
point—did I understand the gentleman to say just now that 
the treasurer had not appointed any Porto Ricans? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I can not say if in any particular case 
he has. I have been here four years—almost all the time in 
Europe and the United States—and I could not say it in some 
particular case he might not have appointed some, but not that 
I know of. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But you do mean to say in the majority 
of the cases they have appointed people of the United States 
rather than Porto Ricans. ‘ 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The bill goes to that end; because on 
thing is appointing any man and another thing is appointing 
a taxpayer. The bill calls for the appointing of a board of 
appraisers by the treasurer, together with some taxpayers. 

Now, gentlemen, you are about to pass this bill. Here are two 
parties. You are going to decide this case on the statement of 
three men—well, they represent six, that is true—but they are 
the interested parties; they are the parties who fear that if 
you give us a more liberal organie act they may lose their 
offices. Now, the other party; who are they? They are the 
men who have been slandered as being politicians and only 
willing to grab hold of the administration of the island, and 
so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, how much more time does the 
gentleman require? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Ten minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentléman may be allowed to proceed for fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I thank you, gentlemen. This is the 
complexion of that house. They have 34, because 1 has died. 
I will not read the names, as they will not tell anything to you. 
There are eight sugar planters—taxpayers. They are those 
politicians who want to grab the administration, Thirteen 
lawyers. It happens in our house of delegates the same as it 
does here; it is funny. [Laughter.] I am not a lawyer, myself. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a civil engineer, but the majority are 
lawyers; and I tell you, gentlemen, these lawyers are tax- 
payers, 90 per cent of them; they are proprietors; they are 
the men said to be in the interest of a grabbing administration. 
Now, there are four coffee planters. Among, those coffee plant- 
ers you will find not only lawyers, but civil engineers, who have 
studied their profession in this country; and there are two 
newspaper editors and proprietors; there are three farmers; 
and there are—we always take them in—two representatives 
of the laboring class. The labor party is not strong enough to 
elect any ticket, and we always take some—sometimes we have 
had even four, but now we have two. And that is the com- 
plexion of the house of delegates, as against these six gentlemen, 
who, no matter how good they may be, must of necessity know 
less about our people, our customs, and our laws than those 
84 gentlemen who had the benefit of an education here in the 
universities of the United States and those of Europe and who 
own property and are the taxpayers. Now, you are going to 
pass on this bill. These gentlemen of the council say that we 
are incapable; that we are not prepared; that we are a mongrel 
race, a degenerate people and incompetent, lazy, and so forth; 
but, gentlemen, as against that I do not want you to take the 
authority of our people, but I want you to take the authority 
of the men who have been there in the executive council, but 
who could not hold there. It seems that the atmosphere is not 
good enough for that type of men. 

Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, superintendent of schools in Philadel- 
phia, will tell you about the Porto Rican people. I do not want 
you to take the opinion of the Old World. I want you to take the 
opinion of Professor Brumbaugh, who was the one who changed 
the Spanish system of schools for the American system. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman tell us 
whether the conditions have improved, and whether they im- 
proved under Dr. Martin Brumbaugh’s administration? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The conditions not only improved, but 
they are the foundation of a beautiful system of education. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The system inaugurated by 
him was entirely welcome to the people? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not only welcome, but it was so much so 
that if we had to elect an executive council by the vote of the 
people I would present the name of Professor Brumbaugh, and 
he would be elected. And not only he, but there is Prof. Mac- 
Cune Lindsay, who took his place. These gentlemen haye been 
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in touch with the people on account of their offices. Read what 
Professor Lindsay said in his speech at the Mohonk conference 
about the Porto Ricans, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I only wanted to ask you if 
you would not tell us whether the conditions had continued to 
improve, so far as the rank and file of the Porto Rican people 
are concerned, by reason of educational methods introduced 
under American auspices? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly; they have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They have improved generally 
throughout the Island? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

We had $600,000 before, and we will have a million dollars in 
the country now devoted to education, very soon. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask you whether 
the English or the Spanish language is spoken in the execu- 
tive council’s meetings? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Both. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In your legislative branch 
only the Spanish language is spoken? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Sometimes we had Americans. We had 
two or three Americans, and those natives who spoke English 
used to discuss in English, I have done it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May not some of the differ- 
ences of opinion, so far as the people of the island are concerned, 
po a the fact that they do not thoroughly understand each 
other’ 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Let me tell the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I would be willing to amend the Foraker Act, making 
that executive council elective by the people, if they were to be 
all Americans—and we will find plenty of them down in Porto 
Rico—and the gentleman will see that there is no misunder- 
standing between Americans and Porto Ricans on account of the 
language. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentleman to un- 
derstand that I am in thorough sympathy with what he is driv- 
ing at. I have been on the island. I do not quite agree with 
him as to the eligibility of all the natives of the island to vote 
for President of the United States. I question whether some of 
them are ready for that at this time. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman—and I am entirely friendly in my inquiry—if there had 
been a better understanding between the English and Spanish 
speaking people on the island if conditions would not continue 
to improve? Y 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not only the difference in language is no 
objection, but our people take to English readily. Let me tell 
the gentleman that forty years ago I was a protectionist of the 
American manufacturers there. 

I introduced stone breakers, steam rollers, and steam portable 
engines, and I built the first railroad in the island introducing 
American rolling stock, which cost 45 per cent higher than the 
European material. And I established a free school for teach- 
ing English—broken English, of course. 

Mr. PARKER. I want to ask the gentleman, during the time 
that he has left, if he has any suggestion as to what action 
should be taken, so as to allow the courses in schools to go on 
during the next year under the present situation of affairs, 
when no appropriations are made by the Porto Rican legislature? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That makes me think that the gentleman 
believes that the bill is not going to pass. 

Mr. PARKER. This bill is one suggestion; what suggestion 
does the gentleman make so that the courts and schools may 

on? f 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you do 
just as the President has advised—that the budget of the prev- 
ious year go on, provided that the Foraker Act is taken up by 
the Committee on Insular Affairs and amended in a liberal 
sense. If the gentleman from New Jersey will accept my reso- 
lution, I will introduce one providing that the Foraker Act be 
revised at the next session of Congress, and the budget of last 
year shall go on. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, weuld the gentleman permit 
me to ask him this: Would he advise the restriction of this 
act to one year? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I would be in favor of restricting or lim- 
iting the power of the executive council. Now, if this is to go 
to the hands of the executive council, I would be in favor of 
doing that which would most restrict their power. 

Mr. BORLAND. As I understand, your suggestion was for 
the continuation of last year’s budget? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That would be under this act, if it is 

ssed. 

W BORLAND. Until the Foraker Act can be amended. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Until it can be revised by the Committee 
on Insular Affairs at the next session of Congress, 
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May 24; 


Mr. BORLAND. Would it be a part of your suggestion that 
the pending bill be limited to one year? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That the provisions of the bill continue 
only until the act can be amended at the next session of Con- 
gress in the best interests of the people there. 

Mr. HILL. But suppose the Foraker Act was not amended 
to meet the approval of the party objecting. What other course 
should be pursued? 5 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I really do not know, unless it be to 
make a new and better one. ' 

Mr. HILL. Very well; it is a political party; and they have 
their political differences there just as we do here. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I will tell the gentleman that the other 
party is for self-government, also. 2 

Mr. HILL. I concede that they are all patriots, as we are, 
on both sides of the controversy. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Suppose the Foraker Act was not amended to 
meet the views of the gentleman. What would you do for 
next year? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Next year there will be no trouble. The 
minute you take that club from the executive council they will 
be more reasonable; and so will the house of delegates, not 
having this constant menace, being then more responsible to 
the people. This is human nature. Then, if after all there 
should be trouble again, let them come before a committee of 
the House. Let that committee study the bills and the points 
of contention and decide the case. Then both parties will think 
twice before coming here without just and good reasons. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman this: If I under- 
stand the question of the gentleman from Connecticut, he would 
suggest that the Congress might study with profit the legisla- 
tion that was proposed by the house of delegates as a condition 
precedent for the passage of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly; and pass upon it. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Connecticut, if the 
gentleman will permit me, is familiar with the fact that the 
power of the press has been the mainstay of English liberty for 
a thousand years; and the gentleman from Connecticut, if he 
will read the demands that were made by the house of dele- 
gates of Porto Rico, will be at great trouble to answer or to 
show where there was not justice in those demands. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, well, Mr. Chairman, the “gentleman from 
Connecticut” is perfectly able to judge for himself in regard 
to that without having a rule laid down by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. I have visited Porto Rico and know something of 
the conditions that exist in Porto Rico. I do not believe it is 
well to decide any question between two political parties, even 
in the United States—purely political questions, coming be- 
tween two political parties in the United States—before hearing 
both sides. 

I do not believe the gentleman from Tennessee would advo- 
cate any course of action to be taken without hearing both sides 
in regard to the matter. I think we should pass this bill as it 
stands, and at the same time give full opportunity to all parties 
to present their views and have them considered by a proper 
committee of this House; and, if such a bill is introduced, it 
will go before a committee of which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is a member, and we will give just such careful consider- 
ation to it as we can. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Commissioner has again 
expired. j 

Mr. DE ARMOND.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended ten minutes more, 
as most of his time has been taken by colloquy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me one moment, I shall impose further on the gentleman’s 
courtesy 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I think, I have more confidence in the gentle- 
man's judgment than he has in mine. 

Mr. GARRETT. Those questions, of course, will have to be 
determined at that time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, how does the gentleman from 
Tennessee get the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair understood that the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico had yielded to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, I have only a few words 
more to say, because I want to close my remarks. I see that 
I am imposing upon the attention of the House, and if I were 
to present all of the points in this controversy it would take a 
great deal of time. I was speaking of the opinion of those 
people in regard to the people of Porto Rico, and I was telling 


you that I did not want you to take the opinion of our people 
or the opinion of the people of Europe. I want you to take the. 
opinion of those two commissioners of education of Porto Rico. 
I want you to take the opinion of President McKinley, when 
he told our delegation, “Gentlemen, do not worry; we are going 
to make of your country the envy of the Latin-American coun- 
tries; we are going to do full justice to your aspirations.” Take 
the opinion of President Roosevelt, when he said to another com- 
mission from Porto Rico that very few. people are in the condi- 
tion that the people of Porto Rico are, socially, politically, and 
economically. Do not take my opinion. Take the opinion of 
Governor Winthrop, here in this message. I could read you 
many paragraphs to the same effect, but I desire only to read 
the last four or five lines. In that he says: 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to report that, in spite of the 
very great interest manifested in the elections and the natural diffi- 
culties in applying a new law, the campaign was remarkably free from 
unpleasant incidents. The self-control respect for law observed 
at the yoting booths should be a cause of pride and congratulation to 

Porto cans. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to use the evidence of two years 
ago. I want you to read the report that is just fresh in the 
Executive Mansion, the report of General Wood, who, coming 
from Porto Rico the other day, says that our soldiers could not 
be better. You have seen them here in Washington, and yet 
they are calling us cowards in some newspapers—those three 
gentlemen who would not dare to stand before any member of 
the house of delegates and tell him in his face what they have 
been telling in the press of this country. Those soldiers, Mr. 
Chairman, are the descendants of the men that in the last two 
centuries have fought for our country and have beaten back the 
British and the French and the Dutch. They are the same 
men. They represent the men that some day will have to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with your own soldiers under that flag. 
[Applause.] 

I know, gentlemen, that you are going to pass this bill. We 
will have to submit. But in the controversy between those men 
who represent a system repugnant to our people and those 
34 men who represent the wealth and the intelligence of my 
country let God Almighty in heaven and the American people in 
this free land be our judges. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. TowNsenp, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9541) to amend an act entitled “An act tempo- 
rarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Then, at 2 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m., on motion of Mr. 
PAyne, the House adjourned to meet on Thursday next. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
Mrs. M. E. Arrowood, administratrix of estate of William 
Cousey, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc, No. 38)—to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
Marion B. Young and Geno D. Weller, sole heirs of Samuel C. 
Young, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 39)—to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Message and accompanying papers, transmitting a copy of an 

ordinance passed by the executive council of Porto Rico on 
April 29, 1909 (H. Doc. No. 40)—to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
- Message and accompanying papers, transmitting a copy of an 
ordinance passed by the executive council of Porto Rico on 
May 6, 1909 (H. Doc. No. 41)—to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 10022) requiring chairs or 
stools to be provided for female clerks and help in stores, etc., 
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in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. . 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 10023) to amend section 
4877, Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 10024) for the erection 
of a federal building at Covington, La.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10025) to provide for use 
of water power at Dam No. 2, on White River, Arkansas—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 10026) for the pur- 
pose of improving the navigation of the Tennessee River over 
the Elk River Sboals and the Big and Little Muscle Shoals in 
connection with the development of the water power thereof 
by the Muscle Shoals Hydro-Electric Power Company—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 7 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10027) for the 
erection of a statue of Sequoyah, a Cherokee Indian, the in- 
ventor of the Cherokee alphabet—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. PETERS (by request): A bill (H. R. 10028) to es- 
tablish a variation of the measurement of time—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10029) to create a bureau 
of harbors and waterways under the Department of Commerce 
and Labor—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 10030) dividing the State of 
South Carolina into two judicial districts, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a district judge, etc.—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10031) to limit the effect of the re 
of commerce between the several States and Territorie 
certain commodities—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10032) to increase the compensation of 
earriers on rural free-delivery mail routes—to the Committee 
on the Post-Oftice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10033) to secure 
to the members of the Third Regiment Colorado Volunteer 
Cavalry, who served during the late civil war, and their widows 
and minor children, the benefit of the provisions of the general 
pension laws and of the act of June 27, 1890, and the act of 
February 6, 1908, and to restore the status of said regiment— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10034) to pay railway postal clerks actual 
and necessary traveling expenses—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10035) for 
the erection of a cold-storage building for the Department of 
Agriculture—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the lower house of the Porto 
Rican legislature, protesting against proposed amendments to 
the organic law relating to the legislature—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, praying for 
the creation of a permanent tariff commission (nonparti- 
san) with judicial functions—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Hawaii, praying that 
the title to the several waterworks systems, public highways, 
parks, squares, etc., be ceded back to the Territory—to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

Also memorial of the legislature of Massachusetts, protest- 
ing against the imposition by the Federal Government of a tax 
on inheritances—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, praying for 
the exclusion of Asiatics—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State of Illinois, praying for legisla- 
tion to encourage old-age insurance—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State of Wisconsin, praying for national 
encouragement to the Interparliamentary Union for discussion 
of international arbitration—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State of Illinois, praying for an appro- 
priation for the Lincoln Farm Association—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 

| praying for the enactment of legislation for certain amendments 
to the organic law of the Territory of Hawaii—to the Committee 
on the Territories. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 10036) for the relief of Jere- 
miah Looper—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 10037) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Martin—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 10038) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel E. Allmon—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 10039) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Hiram Binkley—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10040) for the relief of the estate of John 
Z. Hamel, Davidson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10041) for the relief of the estate of W. S. 
Huggins, Davidson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 10042) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jasper D. Lacy—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10043) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles W. Merriam—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10044) granting a pension to Ellen Harring- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 10045) granting a pension 
to Martha Thompson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10046) granting a pension to Zachariah 
Cassedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10047) granting 
4 pension to Susan K. Stork —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10048) granting an increase 
of pension to Johnson H. Fitzpatrick—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CUSHMAN: A bill (H. R. 10049) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha M. Hildreth—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10050) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Kelliher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 10051) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George C. Presley—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10052) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Lang—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10053) granting 
an increase of pension to James Tucker to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 10054) granting an increase 
of pension to Nelson R. Harrington—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 10055) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phoebe Lowe—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10056) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Norman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10057) granting an increase 
of pension to William L. E. Trueax—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10058) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 10059) granting a pension to 
Lottie A. Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10060) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George B. Van Pelt—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, s 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10061) 
for the relief of Edward L. Wells—to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, 

By Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 10062) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Waxler—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10063) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Meyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 10064) granting a pension 
to Annie M. Kiely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10065) for 
the relief of Edward Korp and Anna Korp, parents of John J. 
Korp, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10066) granting an increase of 
pension to John F. Whitford—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10067) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10068) granting an increase of pension to 
Ransom Jackson—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 10069) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Lloyd—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10070) granting an increase of pension: to 
Eli W. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10071) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10072) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Waters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10073) granting a pension to Catherine 
Konnermann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R, 10074) for the relief of the 
estate of Julia E. Rightor, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS: A bill (H. R. 10075) granting an increase of 
pension to David Argray—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10076). granting an increase 
of pension to William G. Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 10077) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eli Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10078) granting an increase of pension to 
David Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10079) granting an increase of pension to 
Seth E. Stanton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 10080) granting an increase 
of pension to James P. Gay—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10081) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Stockholm—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10082) granting an increase of pension to 
Morris MeClen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10083) granting a pension to George H. 
Woodruff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10084) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Louis C. Withaup—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid: Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10085) granting an honorable discharge to 
Peter Fleming—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10086) granting 
an increase of pension to Almira L. Clay—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 10087) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa Jacobs—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STURGISS: A bill (H. R. 10088) granting an increase 
of pension to Nimrod Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10089) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Hinman—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TENER : A bill (H. R. 10090) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Mosier—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10091) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Nutting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10092) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Mellvaine to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10093) granting an irfcrease of pension to 
C. M. Lindley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of. Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10094) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John A. Williams—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting an increase of pension 
to William P. Borah—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10096) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin Beauchamp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10097) granting an increase of pension to 
W. R. Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10098) granting a pension to Charles R. 
Carneal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10099) granting a pension to Frederick 
Bailor—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10100) granting a pension to J. H. Knight 
ons. 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10101) granting a pension to Lydia 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10102) granting a pension to Mary Per- 
kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10103) appropriating $300 to the heirs of 
Howard Newman, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10104) 
granting an increase of pension to C. E. P. Lance—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE.: A bill (H. R. 10105) granting a pen- 
son to William T. Hunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. — 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Local Union of the United 
Mine Workers of America, at Canonsburg, Pa., protesting 
against the decision of Chief Justice Wright, of the District 
of Columbia, against Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Also, petition of Magic Council of the Order of United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, of Connellsville, Pa., and other councils of the 
same order at McKeesport and Cokeville, Pa., praying for the 
exclusion of Asiatics—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of American Association of Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, praying for the passage of House bill 15657 (60th 
Cong., 2d sess.), concerning life and property at sea—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers, praying for tariff duties which will equalize the differ- 
ence between American and foreign wages—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Tualatin Grange, of Sherwood, Oreg., and 
R. J. Bunton, of Burlington, Kans., praying for a reduction of 
the duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Jennie Roach and 45 others and Mrs. L. A. 
Thompson and 36 others, of Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against 
an increased duty on women’s gloyes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hattie A. Jenks, of Chicago, III., and 54 
others, protesting against the increase of duty on leather gloves 
and hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Republican Club of the City of New York, 
protesting. against the creation of a permanent tariff commis- 
sion and against the frequent revision of the tariff—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Agnes Myers and 43 others, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., protesting against an increase in the rates of duty on 
gloves—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hardt & Klippel and John W. Hattle and 
other firms and individuals, of Lyons, N. Y., protesting against 
an increase in the duty on women’s gloyes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Parker Improvement Association, of Parker, 
Ariz., protesting against legislation to enable private parties to 
acquire land on the Colorado River available for dam sites 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of legislature of New Mexico, praying for an 
exercise of the supervisory powers of Congress as to acts of the 
territorial legislature, relating to the publication of legal no- 
tices—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of Levi P. Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a permanent tariff com- 
mission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Memorial of the mayor and city council 
of Clovis, N. Mex., praying Congress to disapprove an act of the 
thirty-eighth legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, known as the publication law ”—to the Committee on the 
Territories. i 

Also, memorial of the city of Albuquerque, N. Mex., praying 
Congress to disapprove an act of the thirty-eighth legislative 
assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, known as the “ publi- 
cation law to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of A. S. Downs, of Martel, 
Ohio, against second-grade rubber not being stamped as such— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of American Gypsum Company, against reduc- 
non of duty on gypsum—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 
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Also, petition of Zorn-Hornung Company, against a duty on 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Trades and Labor 
Council of Racine, Wis., against any reduction of duty on 
cigars coming from the Philippines—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of Carter, Macey 
& Co. and John Emmans, of New York City, opposing removal 
of duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Faxon, Williams & Faxon, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
favoring reduction of duty on wheat—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York State Cooperative League of Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, opposing reduction of tariff on lum- 
ber-—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. F. Couch & Co., of Buffalo, N. X., favoring 
tariff on glue—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jewelers’ Board of Trade of New York City, 
favoring a tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Cincinnati Boot and Shoe Association, favor- 
ing free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Isaac Prouty & Co., of Spencer, 
Mass., for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Woolgrowers’ Association, for free 
wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Darling & Co., of New York City, for reduc- 
tion of duty on glue—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Silk Conditioning Works, for re- 
vision of duty on wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New Idea Publishing Company, Butterick 
Publishing Company, and Standard Fashion Company, all of 
ay York City, for free pulp—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of E. & J. Burke, of New York City, for in- 
creased duty on malts—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. D. Mott & Co., of New York City, favoring 
a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Loft, of New York City, for free 
cocoa—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hall & Ruckel, of New York City, for free 
soda ash—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of La Manna Azema & Farnam, Collin D. 
Mawer Company, Alart & McGuire, and other olive importers, 
all of New York City, for reduction of duty on olives—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Powers & Mayer, for reduction of duty on 
diamonds—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cincinnati Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Nelson R. Harrington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Worlfel Leather Company, of Morris, III., for 
free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Clay Producers’ Association, of 
Macon, Ga., against proposed reduction of duty on wood pulp 
and paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chicago Advertising Association, of Chicago, 
III., against the proposed license tax on display signs—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Norvall Shapleigh Hardware Company, of 
St. Louis, against increase of duty on razors—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of New York wholesale mer- 
chants, opposing any change of duty on hosiery—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rosenstein Brothers (Incorporated), of 
New York City, favoring reduction of duty on fish—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Kirtland Bros. & Co., of New York City, 
favoring free gun shells—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of post-card manufacturers and allied trades, 
favoring an increase of duty on post cards and other litho- 
graphic prints—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Lace and Embroidery Association and J. 
Boesch & Sons, of New York City, favoring protection on laces— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of Dr. S. C. Minor and E. & J: Burke, of New 
York City, favoring free malt—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Powers & Mayer, of New York City, favoring 
protection of precious stones—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, petition of the Butterick Publishing Company, New 
Idea Publishing Company, and the Standard Fashion Company, 
favoring free wood pulp—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Silk Conditioning Company, favor- 
ing free wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cincinnati Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Alart & McGuire, La Manna, Azema & Far- 
nan, and C. D. Mawer & Co., all of New York City, favoring 
reduction of duty on olives—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of A. M. Lorentz and 21 others, 
of Mankato, Minn., favoring removal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Mary P. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Paper to accompany Dill for relief of Julia 
A. Ray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also paper to accompany bill for relief of James Burke—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petitions of Thomas P. Baker, 
of Walterboro, Colleton County, S. C., and Department of In- 
diana, Grand Army of the Republic, approving bill opposing 
portrait of Jefferson Davis being placed on silver service of 
battle ship Mississippi—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Francis W. Leiper— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of Jane E. Higgins—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of citizens of Scottsdale, West New- 
ton, and Ligonier, Pa., against a parcels-post law—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also, petitions of Lodge No. 310, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, of Derry, and Lodge No. 601, of Youngs- 
town, both of the State of Pennsylvania, fayoring bills H. R. 
7553 and S. 326 and S. 1986—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEIFER: Petitions of Craig Brothers and 37 others, 
of Washington Court House, Ohio; Duffey Brothers and 38 oth- 
ers, of Circleville, Ohio; and G. H. Kraft & Son and 15 others, 
of Asheville, Ohio, against a parcels-post law—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KELIHER: Petition of consumers of wheat products 
of the city of Boston, Mass., against proposed tariff on wheat— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of hardware dealers of Bena, 
Minn., urging adoption of paragraph No. 151, H. R. 1438, as 
recommended by the Senate Finance Committee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ Union of St. Cloud, Minn., 
against tobacco schedule of the Philippine tariff—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of business men of Cokato, Minn., against a 
ae law—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania : Petition of Italian Society 
I. M. S. Bartaglieri Vac. Marmora, for adoption of October 12 
as a holiday in honor of Columbus—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Rachael C. Groves, Monroe Pettigrew, and Isaac B. Carter—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Resolutions of Elm City Lodge, No. 284, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, of New 
Haven, Conn., favoring H. R. 7553, relative to the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of J. H. Dubrow and 
others, manufacturers of Columbus, Ohio, against increase of 
duty on thorium nitrate—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Ohio: Petition of citizens of the Nine- 
teenth Congressional District of Ohio, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of W. F. Baitty, secretary of 
Cigar Makers’ Union No. 313, of Lima, Ohio, against free Phil- 
ippine cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

-Also, petition of C. F. Hickok, of Sidney, Ohio, favoring a rate 
of 2 cents per pound on Canadian maple sugar—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of citizens of Fond du Lac, Wis, 
favoring a duty on tea and a retaliatory tax on coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 


Turspax, May 25, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Journal will 


stand approved. 

Mr. BAILEY. I object. 2 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The question 
is on the approval of the Journal. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I suggest that there is not a quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clapp Hale Piles 
Bailey Clay Heyburn Rayner 
Beveridge Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Borah Culberson Jones Scott 
Bradley Cummins n Simmons 
Brandegee Curtis La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bri Depew McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dick McEnery moot 
Brown Dillingham artin Sutherland 
Burkett Flint Nelson Taliaferro 
Burnham Foster Oliver Tillman 
Burrows Frazier Overman Warner 
Burton Gallinger Page Warren 
Carter Gamble Penrose 

Chamberlain Gore Perkins 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on the approval of the Journal. 

The Journal was approved. 

W. S. H. LOTHROP. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 
40), which was read and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and 
ordered to be printed : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: - 


In accordance with section 32 of an act of Congress entitled 
“An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 
12, 1900 (31 Stats., 84), and section 2 of the joint resolution 
approved May 1, 1900 (31 Stats., 716), I transmit herewith 
copy of an ordinance passed by the executive council of Porto 
Rico on April 29, 1909, entitled “An ordinance further amend- 
ing an ordinance passed by the executive council of Porto Rico 
April 19, 1907, entitled ‘An ordinance supplementary to an ordi- 
nance entitled “A franchise granting to W. S. H. Lothrop, his 
heirs, successors, and assigns, the right to construct and operate 
an electric street railway in certain streets of the city of Ponce 
and between the city of Ponce and the Playa thereof,“ passed 
by the executive council on the 27th day of February, 1901.” 

WX. H. Tart. 

THE Warre House, May 20, 1909. 

SAN JUAN LIGHT AND TRANSIT COMPANY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States (H. Doc. 
No. 41), which was read and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico 
and ordered to be printed: : z 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 32 of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 12, 1900 (31 Stats., 84), and section 2 of the joint 
resolution approved May 1, 1900 (31 Stats., 716), I transmit 
herewith a copy of an ordinance passed by the executive council 
of Porto Rico on May 6, 1909, entitled “An ordinance granting 
to the San Juan Light and Transit Company the right to own, 
extend, and operate certain electric railway lines between the 
city of San Juan and the town of Rio Piedras, in the island of 
Porto Rico, and to supply electric light and power to the public.” 

Wu. H. Tarr. 

Tue Warre House, May 24, 1909. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the following causes: 

In the cause of L. S. Strauss v. United States (S. Doc. No. 
55); and 


In the cause of J. Patrick McGee, administrator of Clement 
Calhoun, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 56). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the 
act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out 
in the annexed findings by the court relating to the vessel 
schooner Saily, J. D. Farley, master (S. Doc. No. 57), which, 
with the accbmpanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law filed under the act of January 20, 
1885, in the French spoliation claims set out in the annexed 
findings by the court relating to the vessel brig Drake, Jonathan 
M. Tredick, master (S. Doc. No. 58), which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 9135) to raise revenue for the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BURKETT. I have here several petitions from various 
towns in Nebraska addressed to my colleague and myself urging 
the retention of the present sugar schedule. I introduce them 
all together, but they include 103 petitioners from Omaha, 43 
from Mitchell, 38 from Minatare, 101 from Morrill, 85 from 
Bayard, 238 from Scottsbluff, 67 from * Culbertson, 61 from 
Hershey, 12 from North Platte, and 31 from Grand Island, 
making 779 petitioners. They are gll to the same effect, in 
behalf of the sugar producers, of which Nebraska has a con- 
siderable feature of production, urging the retention of the 
present sugar schedule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Middleton, Sandborn, Union, and North Haverhill, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, praying for a reduction of the duty on 
raw and refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARNER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mis- 
souri, praying that hides be placed on the free list, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DICK presented petitions of sundry citizens of Akron, 
Middletown, Rockford, Cleveland, Troy, Versailles, Elyria, 
Springfield, Bellaire, Green Springs, Blanchester, Batavia, Cin- 
cinnati, Uhrichsville, Chillicothe, Painesville, Columbus, Iron- 
ton, Lynchburg, Manchester, Ottawa, Lancaster, Bedford, and 
Jamestown, all in the State of Ohio, praying that hides be placed 
on the free list, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of the Independent Refiners 
of the Mid-Continental field of Independence, Kans., praying 
for the imposition of a duty of at least 50 per cent ad valorem 
on Mexican crude oil and its products, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM presented petitions of 2,554 citizens of 
Denver, 400 citizens of Brush, 100 citizens of Johnston, 49 citi- 
zens of Peckham, 396 citizens of Longmont, 182 citizens of Eaton, 
285 citizens of Windsor, 363 citizens of Fort Morgan, 139 citi- 
zens of Kersey, 108 citizens of La Salle, 381 citizens of Fort 
Collins, 67 citizens of Atwood, 212 citizens of Berthoud, 173 
citizens of Sedgwick, 62 citizens of Hillrose, 31 citizens of 
Brighton, 328 citizens of Pueblo, 628 citizens of Loveland, 32 
citizens of Walsenburg, 353 citizens of Arkansas Valley, 95 
citizens of Wellington, 182 citizens of Julesburg, 48 citizens of 
Lafayette, 41 citizens of Lyons, 105 citizens of Fort Lupton, 54 
citizens of Goodrich, 21 citizens of Ault, 18 citizens of Lucerne, 
54 citizens of Orchard, 241 citizens of Greeley, and of 450 citi- 
zens of Sterling, all in the State of Colorado, praying for the 
retention of the present rate of duty on sugar, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2468) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
B. McCrea (with the accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2469) to grant an honorable discharge to Alfred 
Childers; and 

A bill (S. 2470) to correct the military record of John Tudor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2471) for the relief of Elizabeth Bevins; 

A bill (S. 2472) for the relief of the Baptist Church of 
Schoolfield, Ky. ; 

A bill (S. 2473) for the relief of the estate of Matthew A. 
McCain; and 

A bill (S. 2474) for the relief of the estate of Richard 
White; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2475) granting an increase of pension to Sam M. 
Anderson ; 

A bill (S. 2476) granting a pension to Susan Jones; 

A bill (S. 2477) granting a pension to Lewis W. Dillion; and 

A bill (S. 2478) granting a pension to William Lee; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. BRADLEY submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes; which were ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes; which was ordered to lfe on 
the table and be printed. ú 


Mr. ELKINS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 
CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES FROM KENTUCKY. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I submit a resolution, for which I ask im- 
mediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 52) was read, as follows: 

Senate resolution 52. 


to the State of Kentucky, 
including the city or town and the county which clerk or employee 
claims as his or her residence and the date of his or her — teens 
also a statement as to the number to which said State is entitled under 
the provisions of the civil-service law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HALE. I am not at all certain that the resolution does 
not in spirit countervail the order of the Senate as to legisla- 
tive business, but there being, perhaps, some doubt about it, and 
as I can conceive of no one having any objection to the resolu- 
tion, I will not raise the point of order on it. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

WAGES IN GERMANY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
which I send to the desk, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 51), as follows: 

Senate resolution 51. 

Whereas the German Government, upon formal est made by this 
Government, transmitted several months ago to the tary of State 
an official statement in relation to the wages paid in Germany to 
workmen in various occupations; and 

Whereas the Senate is from day to day endeavoring to ascertain the 
difference in the cost of production between 8 and domestic manu- 
factures in order to determine the just rate of duty to be levied upon 
forei es and it is of the highest importance that the Senate 
Maoa Dave ore it at this time all facts which may aid in its de- 

Resolved, That the President, if not incompatible in his t 
with che“ public interest, be, and he is hereby, . —.— to 3 it to 
the Senate the statement of the German Government in relation to the 
wages paid to German workmen, for the use of the Senate in connec- 
tion with its consideration of the pending tariff bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may be read again. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. My attention was diverted. Has the resolution 
the usual clause that the President shall communicate the 
information at his discretion, if it is not incompatible with the 
public service? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has, I will state to the Senator from 
Maine, 

Mr. KEAN. That clause is in the resolution. 

Mr. ROOT. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
the recital may not be a little strong, that there was a formal 
request by our Government upon the German Government? I 


think we ought to be a little careful about committing the 
Senate to a recital of facts without being pretty certain whether 
they are accurate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been informed, upon what I 
suppose to be very reliable authority, that the German Govern- 
ment furnished this information upon the request of this Goy- 
ernment. I care nothing at all about the preamble to the reso- 
lution ; I am entirely willing that the preamble shall be stricken 
out. I desire to secure for the Senate the information which 
I am certain is in the possession of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. ROOT. I quite agree with the purpose of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to inquire whether 
the Senator from Wisconsin has in mind getting information 
relating to the wage in other countries than Germany? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The purpose of my resolution is to 
secure information with respect to wages in various occupations 
in Germany. I am advised that the German Government some 
months ago transmitted to this Government a statement of the 
wages paid in various occupations in Germany. We are en- 
deavoring to fix duties in this tariff bill upon a basis of the 
difference in cost of production of foreign and domestic manu- 
factures. A statement by the German Government upon this 
subject ought to be very helpful to the Senate at this time, 
and I offer the resolution with a view of obtaining this im- 
portant information without delay. 

The Senator from Michigan will remember that we were 
discussing the subject of razors a few days ago, with a view of 
determining what duty should be fixed upon that product. In 
the course of that debate it was asserted by some member of 
the Committee on Finance that the average wages paid in 
Germany were from $4 to $6.45 per week in the manufacture of 
razors. The following morning the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] submitted a statement, which he said had been handed 
to him by a former Member of the House of Representatives, said 
to be employed at the present time by the Finance Committee. 
That statement represented that the German Government had 
transmitted information to this Government giving the wages 
paid in various occupations, including the manufacture of razors. 
It purported to give a table which showed the actual wages 
paid at the present time to be from 61 to 111 per cent higher 
than the German wage rate as stated by a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance in the course of the debate on the day before. 
This was a very great discrepancy, and but emphasized the ne- 
cessity of the Senate’s very great need of accurate and reliable 
information to guide us in our efforts to determine the cost of 
production. 

It occurred to me that if there were reliable information upon 
the German wage rate which had come to this Government under 
some sort of official sanction from the German Government as 
to its correctness, it would assist greatly in our deliberation to 
haye that information before the Senate. I could not conceive 
of anyone objecting to our having the benefit of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My object in rising was simply 
this, that I have given some attention to the question of wages 
in various foreign countries, and I have particularly in mind 
now the wage that prevails in the iron and steel industry in 
Sweden. I know that that information is accessible to the 
Senate, if desired. 

It seems to me that the preamble to the resolution indicates 
a desire upon the part of the Senate to proceed with legislation 
in the light of information that is obtained from Germany. I 
dislike very much to have it go out that we are leveling our 
attention upon the wage scale of any particular country. It 
seems to me that the President might properly be asked for such 
information as the department may have from all countries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will permit me to in- 
terrupt him, I am very certain that the language of the pream- 
ble, if he observed it closely, bears no such construction as 
that. It simply recites the fact that such information has been 
obtained. 

I think that perhaps the suggestion of the Senator from New 
York, that we should not make as a statement of fact that it 
was obtained upon the request of this Government, has some 
polni to it, because on that proposition I have no official infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think if the Senator from Wis- 
nsin—— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But I am entirely willing to have 
stricken from the resolution the preamble and allow it to be 
put upon its passage. There ought not to be any objection to 
ene passage of the resolution calling for this infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to see the preamble 
stricken out, and I should like to have the resolution call for 
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nuch information as is obtainable through our consular service, 
which, undoubtedly, the President can readily transmit. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope that the Senator from Michi- 
gan, if he desires that information, will call for it in a resolu- 
tion which he may frame and present himself. I trust he will 
Fot delay either the passage of this resolution or the transmis- 
sion of these facts to the Senate by calling for a mass of other 
material that might postpone a response to this resolution for 
some weeks. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I merely wish to suggest that the conditions as 
recited by the resolution perhaps apply only to Germany, and 
do not perhaps apply to other nations, Sweden among others. 
Therefore I think there can be no objection to the passage of 
the resolution calling upon the President, with the limitation 
that it is to be transmitted if it is compatible with the public 
service, for this particular information respecting German labor, 
and that it should be sent to the Senate. It seems to me that 
as the resolution recites a condition applicable to Germany, 
the Senator from Michigan should be content to let the resolu- 
tion go through and then introduce any resolution touching 
Sweden that he finds the facts justify. I do not know that 
Sweden has sent in, by request, as Germany has, statements 
about labor, and therefore it seems to me that it is proper 
that this resolution should be confined to Germany; and if the 
Senator from Michigan finds there information from Sweden 
he can offer a separate resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin proposes to strike out the preamble and let the reso- 
lution stand in that form. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He prefers to do that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I amend it in that form. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator prefers to do that 
rather than include any other country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then certainly I will not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution as now presented by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the President, if not incompatible in his judgment 
with the public interest, be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit to 
the Senate the statement of the German Government in relation to the 
wages paid to German workmen, for the use of the Senate in connection 
with its consideration of the pending tariff bill. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from New York, I will amend the resolution further by insert- 
ing after the words the German Government” the words “or 
its officers.” The document may have come from the officers 
of the German Government and, technically, may not have 
been received from the German Government. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution as now modified. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “the German Government“ 
insert the words “or its officers,” so as to make the resolution 
read: 


Resolved, That the President, if not incompatible in his judgment 
with the public interest, be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit to 
the Senate the statement of the German Government, or its officers, in 
relation to the wages paid to German workmen, for the use of the Sen- 
ate in connection with its consideration of the pending tariff bill. 


The resolution as modified was agreed to. 
LEAF TOBACCO. 


Mr. FRAZIER. I ask for a reprint of Senate Document No, 
890, Hearings on the Relief of Tobacco Growers. I am advised 
that the print has been entirely exhausted, and there is very 
great demand for this document. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That 500 copies of the Hearings on the Relief of Tobacco 
Growers before a subcommittee on internal revenue of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of a 0. 5 Fifty-eighth Congress, 
second session, February 4 and 25, 1904, be printed for the Senate 
document room. 

COST OF PRODUCTION, 


Mr. OWEN. I ask the consent of the Senate to have a report 
of Carroll D. Wright, on the cost of production of certain arti- 
cles in the United States, Great Britain, and Belgium, reprinted 
as a document (S. Doc. No. 20, 55th Cong., 3d sess.). 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator what is the date 
of that report? : 

Mr. OWEN. Eighteen ninety-eight. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Eleyen years ago? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me, Mr. President, it will not 
be of much interest at this late day, but I will not object. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That 500 copies of a report on the total cost and labor cost 
of transformation in the production of certain articles in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Belgium, by Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor, December, 1898, be printed for the Senate document room, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9135. An act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Philippines. 


TOBACCO TAX. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I simply rise for the pur- 
pose of announcing that on Friday morning next, after the reg- 
ular order of business, I desire to address the Senate on the 
proposed repeal of the 6 cents tax on leaf tobacco, 


DUTY ON IRON ORE. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a day or two since, Col. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan was interviewed at Toledo, Ohio, and the inter- 
view has been reported through the Associated Press. I will 
read a brief extract from that interview, printed in the Wash- 
ington Herald: 

As to the Democrats who voted for the imposition of duties, they 
have, as a rule, defended their conduct on the ground that the duties 
voted for were reyenue duties, and they have not been high duties. 
Measured on an ad valorem basis, the duty on lumber and on iron ore 


are but a small portion of the price. I think that the Democrats who 
voted for the duty made a mistake. 


Mr. President, I have had the honor and pleasure of sustain- 


‘ing cordial and rather intimate relations with Mr. Bryan for a 


good many years, and those relations still exist. I can speak, 
therefore, in a feeling of respect and kindliness regarding him. 
And at this point I might say that it has become a habit for 
our friends on the other side of the Chamber to speak dis- 
paragingly and sometimes almost sneeringly of Mr. Bryan. 
That is not a difficult or dangerous thing to do from this place 
of security. It does not require much courage to attack under 
such circumstances. I doubt whether Senators who speak in 
this tone would adopt it if Mr. Bryan had a seat in this body 
and could reply for himself. 

I do not hesitate to say—indeed, I take pride in saying—that 
I entertain for Mr. Bryan not only a high respect, but an 
affectionate regard. I believe that he is one of the most master- 
ful and commanding intellectualities who has appeared in 
American public life during this generation. 

Moreover, there is none to question the entire integrity of 
his opinions, the honesty of the man, his high character, or 
his sincerity. But, Mr. President, all men are fallible, all men 
make mistakes, and Mr. Bryan makes mistakes like other men. 
I have not always agreed with him, but I have never doubted 
his sincerity. I think in this matter he is mistaken, honestly, 
so; and when he says he thinks that the Democrats who voted 
against free iron ore made a mistake, I do not agree with him, 

Mr. President, I am one of the 18 Democrats who voted to 
put a duty of 25 cents per ton on iron ore. The 18 Democrats 
who voted that way are Messrs. Bacon, BAILEY, BANKHEAD, 
CHAMBERLAIN, CLAY, DANIEL, FLETCHER, Foster, FRAZIER, 
Jounston of Alabama, MCENERY, MARTIN, PAYNTER, SIMMONS, 
STONE, TALIAFERRO, Taytor, and TILLMAN. Ten Democrats 
voted to put iron ore on the free list, viz, Messrs. CLARKE of 
Arkansas, CULBERSON, GORE, HUGHES, NEWLANDS, OVERMAN, 
RAYNER, SHIVELY, Smiru of Maryland, and SmIrTH of South 
Carolina. How the 5 Democrats who were absent or paired, and 
therefore are not recorded, would have voted, I do not know, 
Up to this time there are only two questions upon which Demo- 
cratic Senators have divided to any appreciable extent—on iron 
ore and lumber; in fact, as a rule they have voted together 
and the same way. Mr. President, when the question of putting 
a duty on iron ore was before the Senate, I was hesitant and 
somewhat uncertain as to what was the right and proper thing 
to do; but in the end the best judgment of which I am capable, 
not only as a party man, but as one desirous of promoting the 
best policy for the public welfare, I conceived it to be my duty 
to vote as I did. I believe in the doctrine of a revenue tariff, 
and this whether considered from the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional power vested in Congress to levy tariffs or from the 
standpoint of economic policy. I believe that tariffs should be 
levied with the primary object of producing a needed public 
revenue, and that the duties should be as widely distributed 
and laid upon as many articles as possible, always, of course, 
having in view the needs of the Government; and I hold that 
the burden should be made lightest upon articles of common use 
and heaviest upon others. 
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Under present circumstances I doubt the wisdom, or I might 
more properly say the feasibility, of an extended free list; but 
at the same time, having in view the.needs of the Treasury, I 
favor admitting free of duty as many articles of common neces- 
sity as possible where the articles are controlled by a monopoly. 
I do not as a general proposition subscribe to the notion advo- 
cated by some of free raw materials to those who manufacture 
them, and at the same time allow protective duties on the 
manufactured products. Succinctly stated that is my view of 
the Democratic position on the tariff question. Now, in apply- 
ing this view to the case of iron ore, the first fact confronting 
me was that the duty of 25 cents per ton was a purely revenue 
duty, and in no sense a protective duty. Twenty-five cents per 
ton on ore is equivalent to about 10 per cent ad valorem. That 
means that under that rate all ores coming from the outside 
into this country for consumption, except that coming from 
Cuba, would pay a duty of approximately 10 per cent. Under 
our reciprocity agreement with Cuba, ores from that island 
would come in under a reduced rate, and would pay 20 per cent 
less than ores from other foreign mines. In other words, plac- 
ing the rate at 25 cents per ton, while foreign ores generally 
would pay 10 per cent ad valorem, Cuban ores would pay 8 per 
cent. Whether in the one case or the other manifestly the duty 
is yery low. 

Mr. President, ever since we have had tariff laws, and we 
haye had them for more than a century, there has been a duty 
on iron ore. In all our tariff laws up to this time, whether 
made by Democrats, Republicans, or others, a duty has been 
laid on these ores. 

The duty of 25 cents per ton, for which I voted, is the lowest 
duty ever imposed upon iron ore in any tariff bill ever enacted 
by the American Congress. Even the Walker bill, that wisest, 
best arranged, and most celebrated of Democratic tariff meas- 
ures, laid a duty on these ores almost double that provided in 
the bill before the Senate; and a duty of 40 per cent was laid on 
those ores in the Wilson bill. And so, Mr. President, at the very 
inception of my investigation and consideration of this subject, 
I was confronted with this situation and with these facts. 
Therefore, it seemed to me, unless some excellent reason could 
be given to the contrary, that I ought to vote to impose this low 
revenue tax, and I felt that in doing so I was following not only 
Democratic policy, but Democratic precedent. Of course, this 
was a question about which Democrats might well and con- 
sistently differ. The question was whether iron ore should go 
on the free list, or be subject to a low revenue duty. Whenever 
that question as related to any article is presented to a Demo- 
cratic legislator it is one he is at liberty to decide according to 
his own judgment—according to his own view of the whole sit- 
uation—and this he can do without in any degree violating his 
party obligation or ignoring his party policy. Hence, when 10 
Democrats voted for free ore, and 10 Democrats, too, who have 
the confidence and respect not only of this body, but also of the 
entire membership of the Democratic party throughout the 
country, so far from criticising what they did, it tended rather 
to accentuate the doubt in my mind as to the correctness of my 
own conclusion. But, Mr. President, I listened attentively to 
what was said on both sides of the Chamber during the debate, 
and gave such time as I could to a personal examination of the 
matter. The chief arguments against the tax were two in num- 
ber. The first was that iron is a natural resource of the United 
States and that it ought to be conserved as far as possible. It 
was argued that if outside ore, mined with cheaper labor, could 
be admitted free, that it would be used in much larger quanti- 
ties, and that to the extent that the use of foreign ore was in- 
creased to that extent the use and absorption of domestic ore 
would decrease, or relatively so, and in that way, it was said, 
our own supply would be husbanded. This contention, however, 
seemed to me so remote in its possibility that it did not appeal 
to me strongly; and then against that contention it was urged, 
it seemed to me with great force, that an almost nominal revenue 
tax of 8 to 10 per cent would not have the effect of materially 
limiting importations, but that, on the contrary, substantially 
as great a quantity would come in under that tax as would come 
if the ores were free. 

There was a wide difference expressed in debate as to the 
amount of iron ore in the United States. Some placed the 
amount so low that it was said that, at the present rate of 
annual consumption, the supply would be exhausted in fifty 
years, while others placed it so high that it was said that, at 
the same rate of absorption, it would require hundreds and even 
thousands of years to exhaust it. I think there were ex- 
treme statements made upon both sides; but, taking it all in all, 
I have no doubt that the known and available supply of iron 
ore in the United States is sufficient, at the present rate of con- 
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sumption, to last probably for several centuries. It did not 
seem to me, therefore, that there was much force in the conten- 
tion that ore should be admitted free in order to conserve our 
resources. : 

The second argument against the tax was predicated upon the 
assertion that the United States Steel Corporation, known as 
the “steel trust,” favored the imposition of a tariff duty on iron 
ore. It was asserted that this great corporation had acquired 
possession and control,. through ownership and leaseholds, of 
enormous areas of land containing iron ore, and that in conse- 
quence that corporation practically held a monopoly of the 
American supply. One Senator, at least, and perhaps others, 
asserted that the trust tontrolled about 85 per cent of the iron- 
ore area of the United States. Assuming these almost incred- 
ible statements to be true, it was urged that foreign ore should 
be admitted free in the interest of independent manufacturers 
of iron and steel. Now, Mr. President, it is undoubtedly true that 
the steel trust,“ so called, has obtained possession and control 
of a large acreage of ore-bearing lands, but to say that the trust 
controls 85 per cent, or even 50 per cent, of these lands is, to my. 
mind, a gross exaggeration. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] says that the trust and its allied interests do not in 
any way control as much as 50 per cent of the ore lands and 
mines of his State, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SsrrH] declares, as a matter of personal knowledge, that the 
trust does not control as much as 50 per cent of the ore lands 
of his State. 

The same is declared to be true as to the lands and mines of 
other States. In fact, it is affirmed that in some of the States, 
as in Virginia, where great quantities of iron ore exist and are 
mined, the trust has no property interests whatever. Mr. 
President, to my mind it is perfectly evident and clear that if 
we should exclude and shut out every acre of ore lands owned 
or controlled by the trust there would still be left vastly more 
than could be used by all the iron and steel industries of the 
country, including the trust, for a century. Of course, I may 
be wrong as to this, but I do not believe so. I have the utmost 
confidence that my estimate in this behalf is at least approxi- 
mately correct. If this be so, then the independent manufac- 
turers of steel and iron, if indeed there really are any such, 
can obtain their domestic supply on equal terms with the trust; 
and if that be true, then of what peculiar advantage would 
free ore be to the “ independents?’ If foreign ore should be 
made free, the trust could go out into the world and buy and 
import as well as the “ independents,” and at least upon equal 
terms with them. One would hold no advantage over the other. 

But it has been asserted that the steel-trust magnates favored 
a duty on iron ore. The junior Senator from Maryland IMr. 
SsurH] stated that some person, I do not know whom, who in 
some way represented the trust, I do not know how, had said 
to him that the trust favored a tariff duty on ore. As for 
myself, I have no acquaintance, so far as I have knowledge, 
with any person connected with the steel trust in any capacity 
whatever. I am sure I have never at any time received any 
advices, suggestions, or information from any such person— 
not that I would have been unwilling to have heard what they 
might have had to say, if they had anything to say, but, as a 
matter of fact, I have never been in any way communicated 
with by anyone connected with the trust as to its position. I 
am frank to say that in my view of the situation, as I have 
stated it, I am unable to perceive how the imposition of this 
duty can possibly work to the advantage of the trust, or how 
free ore would contribute to its disadvantage. I must have 
clearer, more definite, and certain evidence than has been sub- 
mitted to convince me to the contrary. I can not ignore what 
seems to me to be the plain truth of this situation, and be 
thrown off my feet and stampeded because some one exhibits 
the specter of the steel trust. I must be controlled in my 
action by facts as I see them, and not by the fear of some 
remote and improbable danger. 

Again, Mr. President, this further fact stands out and can not be 
overlooked : Enormous iron-ore deposits have been recently discov- 
ered and are now being rapidly deyeloped on the northern coast 
of Cuba. These great properties have been acquired, ostensibly, 
at least, by the Bethlehem and the Pennsylvania steel companies. 
These ores can be mined cheaper in Cuba than in this country, 
and they can be shipped to our seaports by water at a com- 
paratively light transportation charge. Therefore it is alto- 
gether probable that the great bulk of foreign ores coming to the 
States will come from these Cuban mines, owned, as I have said, 
by the Bethlehem and Pennsylvania steel companies. In the 
management of these companies, at least of the Bethlehem, Mr. 
Schwab is a central and commanding figure. And who is Mr. 
Schwab? He was educated in the iron and steel industry under 
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the tutelage of Andrew Carnegie, and he was at the head of the 
great Carnegie works when they were sold to the trust. He re- 
ceived pay for his stock in the Carnegie plant, amounting to 
millions, in the stocks and securities of the steel corporation, 
and thereafter for a long time served as the president of the 
great corporation known as the “trust.” Several years ago he 
retired from the presidency of that corporation to take charge 
and direction of the Bethlehem establishment. But does anyone 
suppose that he has severed his connection with the trust; 
that he no longer holds its stock and securities in large amounts, 
or that he is not still intimately connected and vitally interested 
in that stupendous organization? Are there any so credulous 
as to imagine that the corporation with which Mr. Schwab is at 
this time immediately and prominently identified is independ- 
ent? Rather is it not more reasonable to suppose that these 
Schwab enterprises are in some way allied with the greater 
corporation? Mr. President, while I can not speak with knowl- 
edge, I have little or no doubt that when Mr. Schwab’s Cuban 
mines begin to empty their ores into our markets the trust will 
share with the Schwab company in whatever benefits may ac- 
crue. It seems to me, therefore, that free ore would work no 
harm to any of these great establishments, but would be of 
greater benefit to them than to anybody else. As I view this 
subject, I would not be willing to give free admission to the 
foreign products of these great corporations. 

Instead of giving to them this foreign raw material free, I 
believe it wiser and better to require them to contribute some- 
thing to the Treasury on their importations. It is true that, 
reckoning on the basis of importations made in former years 
and assuming that the importations will not be increased in 
future, the revenue would not exceed $250,000; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is asserted with plausibility and with apparent good 
reason that when the Schwab mines in Cuba are fully developed 
and importations from those mines begin, that there will be 
millions of tons of ore imported every year; and if that expec- 
tation shall be realized, then the revenue produced therefrom 
would amount to several millions of dollars. I think it better 
to put that money in the Treasury than to leave it in the pockets 
of Mr. Schwab and his associates. 

Mr. President, these are the reasons which induced me to 
vote to impose this slight revenue duty on imported iron ores. 
The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] read a clause 
from the Denver platform in which the Democratic convention 
declared, in substance, that trust-controlled productions should 
be put on the free list. I subscribed to that declaration when 
it was written, and I was on the platform committee, and I 
subscribe to that declaration now. Others may interpret the 
declaration differently, but, to my thinking, it has no possible 
application to the case in hand, In saying that trust-controlled 
articles should be put on the free list, the conyention did not 
intend to declare, and in fact did not declare, that the raw mate- 
rial of a trust, or in which a trust is interested, made abroad, 
should be admitted free through our ports to be manufactured 
in this country into products highly protected. An interpreta- 
tion of that kind would be wholly at variance with the purposes 
the convention had in mind when the platform was promulgated. 

So, Mr. President, while I do not in the least criticise any 
Democratic Senator who took the other view and stood for free 
ores, I do not believe that those of us who voted for the duty 
made a mistake, nor do I think we in the least degree ignored 
the obligation, if there be any obligation—and I think there 
is—imposed upon those of us who hold commissions from 
Democratic constituencies to support the declarations of our 
national platform. I do not hold myself above criticism from 
any source, and I do not object to criticism when fairly made; 
and so in this instance I do not protest against Colonel Bryan 
expressing his opinion, but I think we understand the situation 
here better than he does, and that we understand these ques- 
tions fully as well as he does, and hence the confidence I have 
in the correctness of my vote has not been shaken by the ex- 
pressed view of my distinguished friend. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, in the near future I may be- 
speak the indulgence of the Senate while I discuss the alleged 
general principle underlying the proposed measure of custom- 
house taxation. To-day I employ a few minutes to direct atten- 
tion to three certain amendments reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee as parts of the pending bill. This I do now for the rea- 
son that these amendments vitally affect not only the dutiable 
paragraph now under consideration, but all of the dutiable para- 


` 


graphs and a part of the free list in section 1 of the bill, and 
should be kept in mind as these paragraphs are considered. 

Section 1 describes each of the several thousand articles which 
shall be subject to import duty, prescribes a rate of duty to be 
imposed on each article, and names the articles to be admitted 
free of duty. That the rates of duty in this section prescribed 
and discussed here from day to day are to be the rates of duty 
levlable and payable under the proposed legislation is the theory 
on which the discussion in the Senate and the public press of 
the country has proceeded, and is the theory to which all peti- 
tions and remonstrances coming to the Senate have been ad- 
dressed. 

It is shown by the statistics laid before the Senate by the 
Finance Committee that on this theory the duties in 9 of 
the 14 schedules are to average higher than in the corre- 
sponding schedules of the present law; in 4 they are to 
average lower; and in 1 to average the same as in the present 
law. Notwithstanding these increases in a majority of the 
schedules, the dutiable paragraphs in section 1 exhibit only 
the more or less remotely possible or contingent rates and not 
the actual rates to be in force, say, in one year from to-day. 
The real rates to be in force after a certain date are disclosed 
by the 3 amendments to which the attention of Senators is now 
invited. 

On the 12th day of April the Finance Committee reported 
the dutiable paragraphs and free list of the bill, the same 
being section 1. The opening words of section 1 are amenda- 
tory of the bill as it came from the House and read as follows: 

That on and after the day followin e ac t 

t 5 7 W ng y pesage of this act, ezcep 


as otherwise for e 8 of this act, 
there shall be levied” collected, and upon all articles when 
ane from any for country into the United States or any of 


by 
prescribed, namely: 


Then follow the paragraphs we have had under consideration 
from day to day. I will italicize for the Recorp certain words 
of these amendments to invite special attention to them. It will 
be noted that the rates of duty prescribed in section 1 are made 
subject to the exceptions provided for in section 2. 

On the 29th day of April the Finance Committee reported to 
the Senate a series of amendments, which are printed in the 
2 at page 1652. The first of these amendments is as 

‘ollows: 


On page 224, after line 16, at the end of section Insert: 
The provisions of the dutiable list and the free ist of this section 
shall coustitute the minimum tariff of the United States.“ 


It will be noted that the words of this amendment are made 
the concluding words of section 1, now under consideration. By 
these words the duties prescribed and the free list in section 1 
are not to constitute the tariff, the general tariff, or the pre- 
yailing tariff, but only “the minimum tariff of the United 
States.” Then what is to be the real tariff of the United States? 
This question is answered by the further amendment reported 
as a part of the bill by the Finance Committee and reading as 
follows: 


After section 1 insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 2. That from and after the 31st day of March, 1910, except as 
otherwise 3 provided for in this section, there shall be levied, 
collected oa A on all articles when imported from any foreign 
country ge the United States, or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands), the rates of duty prescribed by the schedules 
and 8 of the dutiable list of section 1 of this act, and in addi- 
tion thereto 25 per cent ad valorem; and there shall also be levied, 
a a arai the n T pame rates of AON on articles upon me 

tion | 1, —— ely: On coffee, 5 cents per pound ; 


directly or 
ä Into or the sale in such nner, dives coun 
manufactured, or other product of the United 
discriminate against the United States or the p roducts thereof, and 
that such foreign country im no export bounty or prohibition upon 
the e tion of any article to the United States which unduly dis- 
criminates against the United States or "the products thereof, and that 
such foreign country accords to the cultural, manufactured, or 
other ier h of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent, then, upon proclamation to this effect by the President of 

ted States, all articles when im ed into the United States, 
— ue of its possessions (except the Philippine islands), 2 on such 
foreign country shall, except as otherwise herein Fh Ms dmitted 
under the terms of the minimum tariff of the se 3 as pre- 
scribed by section 1 of this act. The proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent under the authority hereby conferred and the application of the 
minimum tariff thereupon may, in accordance with the facts as found 
by the President, extend to the "whole of any foreign country, or may be 
confined to or exclude from its effect any dependency, colony, or other 
political subdivision having authority to adopt and enforce tariff legisla- 
tion, or to en ery 3 on of artic or — 1 3 

the exportation or np ion of a es W are, or may 

imported into the United Sta r the President shall be sat- 
ed that the conditions reg led to to the d issuance of the proclamation 
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hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall issue a proclamation to 


this effect, and thereupon and thereafter the provisions of the general 
tariff shall be applied to the importation of icles from such country. 
Whenever the provisions of the general tariff of the United States shall 
be applicable to articles imported from any foreign country, they shall 
be applicable to the products of such country, whether imported directly 
from the country of production or otherwise. To secure ‘ormation to 
assist the President in the discha of the duties imposed upon him b 
this section, and information which will be useful to Congress in tar 
er econ and to the officers of the Government in the administration 
of the customs laws, the President is hereby authorized to employ such 
ersons as may be ee. to make thorough investigations and exam- 
nations into the production, commerce, and trade of the United States 
and foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the same.” 
From these three amendments, reported as parts of the pro- 
posed act, it is too plain for controversy that the duties pre- 
scribed in section 1 plus 25 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per 
pound on coffee and 10 cents per pound on tea are “from and 
after the 31st day of March, 1910,” to “constitute the general 
tariff of the United States.” These combined rates are the rates 
that from and after the date named are to be operative, assess- 
able, and enforceable at every custom-house in the United States. 
They are expressly declared to be “the general tariff of the 
United States.” Every presumption would be in favor of these 
rates as the duties to be levied and collected, and none other. 
How long, and as to what countries, are these rates to con- 
tinue? Permanently as the act itself and as to all countries, 
except in the case of any country whose import duties, export 
duties, trade regulations, charges, exactions, and foreign com- 
merce provisions in other undefined respects become the subject 
of inquisition by the President of the United States and are 
found in none of these respects to “ unduly discriminate against 
the United States or any products thereof,” and are found in ali 
these respects to present terms “reciprocal and equivalent” to 
the * concessions granted in the minimum tariff of the United 
States,” in which case the President may make proclamation of 
these findings and set in operation the minimum tariff of the 
United States” as to the products from that particular country. 
These provisions, unlike the act of 1890, do not present a 
case where on certain contingencies the President was author- 
ized to remove by proclamation any one or all of five articles 
from the free list and subject them to certain duties named in 
the act. Nor do they present a case, like the act of 1897, 
wherein a limited number of specified articles are subjected to 
additional 20 per cent duties to be remitted on the negotiation 
of reciprocal trade agreements with reference to them. The 
rates prescribed in section 2 are to be the actual and prevailing 
rates. The rates prescribed in section 1 are all made condi- 
tional and contingent, and could only become operative as rates 
chargeable against all dutiable imports when the President shall 
have performed the physically, if not legally, impossible func- 
tion assigned to him by the proviso in section 2. I say phys- 
ically impossible for the reason that the proviso makes the 
judgment of the President final as to what shall constitute 
undue discrimination and as to what shall constitute treat- 
ment reciprocal and equivalent, and requires such mastery of 
facts in wide and complicated detail as to render the task, even 
with all ayailable assistance, impossible of intelligible perform- 
ance within the time of a presidential term. 
It is not my purpose at this time to go into a discussion of 
the constitutional validity of the proviso in section 2, but rather 
to note the consequences bound to flow from this section what- 
ever may be the decision of the courts in regard to it. I am 
aware of the case of Field v. Clark, 143 United States Supreme 
Court Reports, and only suggest, first, that the decision of the 
` question arising on the proviso in the proposed section 2 was 
not necessary to the decision in that case; and, second, that 
that case is distinguishable in other material respects from 
the case certain to arise on this section. Should the court 
reject the proviso in section 2 as an attempted delegation of 
legislative power to the executive department in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution and sustain the lines of section 2 pre- 
eeding the proviso as fixing, in connection with section 1, a 
clear definition of the legislative intent as to what shall be 
the general tariff of the United States, then the rates prescribed 
in section 1 plus the 25 per cent additional prescribed in sec- 
tion 2 would be and remain the only rates of duty to be levied 
and collected at the ports of the United States. Should the 
court hold that the taint of invalidity on the proviso extends 
to the preceding lines as being dependent on and inseparable 
from the proviso, then there would remain in the act no defini- 
tion of what shall constitute the general tariff of the United 
States, and recourse might well be claimed to the act of 1897 
as the unrepealed and only existing tariff of the United States, 

On the other hand, should the question never be raised, or 
if raised, should the court hold that section 2 and all other 
parts of the act are in all respects free from constitutional in- 
yalidity, what is the situation that would confront the country 


with reference to the rates of duty on imports? The rates 
of duty named in section 1 plus the 25 per cent additional named 
in section 2 will have gone into effect on March 31, 1910. For 
convenience, these combined rates may be called the maximum 
rates. These maximum rates will continue in effect until the 
President shall become satisfied as to a long series of things 
existing under the governments of foreign countries, and by 
proclamation from time to time make exceptions to the maximum 
rates and set in operation; in the cases of these exceptions, the 
minimum rates. There is nothing in the proposed act requir- 
ing the President to become satisfied. He could not be en- 
joined to become satisfied, nor mandamused to make proclama- 
tion if he were satisfied. Meanwhile the maximum rates would 
be in full force and effect. $ 

Conceding, as I freely do, that the President would not 
shrink from a duty imposed by law, and would, amid the other 
multitudinous duties of his office, prepare to begin the work 
of satisfying himself in pursuance of the proviso in section 2, 
what is the magnitude of the task set before him? The Senate 
spends days in an effort to satisfy itself as to just what a 
given paragraph in the pending bill means, and whether it in- 
volves undue discrimination in favor of or against this or that 
product, and in the opinion of not a few Senators weeks are 
necessary to unfold the mysteries of the sugar schedule alone. 

Months are required in digging out the inequalities and mis- 
chiefs in the existing law and framing a measure to correct 
them. And at the end of these months the views of different 
Senators as to what in a given case constitutes due or undue 
discrimination are so far apart as to hardly conflict. Let the 
President is assigned to the task not only of mastering all the 
intricacies and puzzles of our own proposed tariff law, but also 
to open an inquiry into and master the complicated mechanism 
of the import duties, export bounties, trade regulations, other 
regulations, charges, and exactions of the government of every 
other country on earth whose people seek to trade with the peo- 
ple of the United States; and not only of such government, but 
of the government of any dependency, colony, or political subdi- 
vision under such government having authority to adopt and 
enforce tariff legislation, or to impose restrictions or regulations, 
or to grant concessions upon the exportation or importation of 
articles which are or may be imported into the United States.” 

If the President suryives this task, then he must proceed to 
satisfy himself in each case as to whether the government of 
any foreign country or any colony, dependency, or political sub- 
division thereof, having power to enact tariffs and prescribe 
trade regulations, does, by any import duty, export bounty, 
trade or other regulation, charge, or exaction, or in any other 
respect, directly or indirectly, not simply discriminate, but 
“unduly discriminate against the United States or any products 
thereof;” and not simply whether such duties, bounties, trade 
or other regulations, charges, or exactions are in themselves not 
discriminatory against the United States, but whether they do 
not “unduly discriminate against the United States or the 
products thereof” in “ view of the character of the concessions 
granted in the minimum tariff of the United States.” 

The President must be satisfied in all these respects, defined 
and undefined, and satisfied in each of these respects with refer- 
ence to and from the standpoint of the “concessions granted in 
the minimum tariff of the United States.” The “ concessions 
granted in the minimum tariff” are to be regarded as framing 
up obligations against foreign countries which can only be can- 
celed by what section 2 calls “treatment which is reciprocal 
and equivalent.” For the representative of a foreign govern- 
ment in conference with the President's representative from 
the Department of State to prove that in the matter of import 
duties, export bounties, regulations, and everything relating to 
foreign trade, his government treats all nations equally and 
alike and discriminates against the products of none could be 
of no avail. The natural answer of the President’s representa- 
tive would be that he is operating under an act of Congress; 
that he is acting in view of the “ concessions granted by the min- 
imum tariff” prescribed in that act; that these concessions 
call for concessions from the foreign government that shall be 
“ reciprocal and equivalent;” that the plea by the foreign gov- 
ernment of its equality of treatment of all nations not only does 
not meet these concessions, but renders the country under such 
government ineligible to the benefits of the “ minimum tariff of 
the United States.” If the ambassador should reply that for his 
government to adopt a preferential and special rate policy 
would be to raise up enemies and precipitate his country into 
wasteful and disastrous tariff and commercial wars with neigh- 
boring nations, the Secretary of State could only rejoin that 
he regrets the deadlock, but in the absence of reciprocal con- 
cessions the maximum tariff must remain the tariff of the 
United States. 
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The tariff of the United States as defined in section 2 would 
raise the duty prescribed in section 1 on lumber to over $5 per 
thousand. It would make the duty on steel rails and all other 
dutiable products of iron or steel much higher than in the pres- 
ent law. In brief, the proposed act would make the general 
tariff of the United States higher in every schedule and on 
every dutiable article than in any tariff law in the country’s 


history. It would postpone and transfer the contest for the 
retention of prizes in the lottery of taxation from the Halls of 
Congress to the executive department. ‘The beneficiaries of the 
proposed act would fight to the death the remission of the addi- 
tional 25 per cent ad valorem duty in their effort to retain in 
full their darling franchises in the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment. There the issue would lie between “the concessions 
granted by the minimum tariff of the United States” and the 
reciprocal equivalents granted by foreign governments. The 
interested and organized avarice of the country would be en- 
listed on the side of the maximum rates. The scattered millions 
of American consumers would be helpless in a tribunal com- 
mitted to the doctrine of wealth by statute and prosperity by 
taxation. 

This conclusion is reenforced not only by the well-nigh num- 
berless obstructions raised by the language of the proviso in 
section 2 to putting in force the minimum rates, but as well by 
the uniform experience of the country under laws professedly 
designed to the same end. The additional 20 per cent ad 
valorem on certain articles in the Dingley Act was proclaimed 
as trading stock on which to secure concessions and annex 
trade. For some reason the trade treaties negotiated in pur- 
suance of these clauses in the Dingley Act were consigned by 
the Senate to the limbo of forgotten dreams, and the domestic 
beneficiaries of the exceptional rates are to this hour left in full 
enjoyment of whatever usufruct flows from them. 

In what I have said I have not pretended to discuss the policy 
or expediency of the proposed system of minimum and maxi- 
mum rates, but have confined my effort to showing what the 
actual rates will be. Nor do I now propose to discuss this 
phase of the question further than to suggest that coveted ces- 
sation of tariff agitation never can be induced by the proposed 
legislation. Thus far the Finance Committee have secured a 
majority in fayor of every amendment which they have reported 
and on which they have insisted. It is only prudent to assume 
that the proposed section 2 is presented in the confident expec- 
tation of its adoption. Should this expectation be realized and 
the maximum rates go into effect, they are bound to prove so 
prohibitive of commerce and barren of revenue as to provoke 
general revolt against the folly that established them. Then 
the slow and tedious process of changing or refusing to change 
from the maximum to the minimum rates on the thousands of 
articles in the dutiable schedules according to the varying atti- 
tudes of foreign governments would leave all industry and en- 
terprise related to or dependent on foreign commerce in such 
perplexing uncertainty and hopeless confusion as to excite gen- 
eral demand for relief from an intolerable situation. Perma- 
nency of legislation on the tariff can never attend a maximum 
rate prohibitive in character nor a minimum rate resting on the 
shifting sands of foreign interests or caprice. In any event, 
revenue can not be raised nor commerce served by a project that 
practically would prevent the one and destroy the other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay G meim Rayner 
Bacon Crane Heyburn Root 
Baile Crawford . Hughes Scott 
Bankhead Johnson, N. Dak. Shively 
Beveridge Curtis Jobnston, Ala. 8 
orah Daniel Jones Smith, Md. 

Bourne Depew Kean 
Bradley Dick La Follette Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Stephenson 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Stone 
Brown Elkins oney Sutherland 
Burkett Fletcher Nelson Taliaferro 

rnham Flint Oliver Taylor 
Burrows Foster Overman Tillman 
Burton Frazier Owen ‘Warner 

rter e Page arren 
Chamberlain Gallinger Penrose Wetmore 
Cla: amble Perkins 
Clark, Wye. Gore Piles 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the revision of the tariff 
is not a subject of immediately recent discussion. The moye- 
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ment for the revision of the tariff began perhaps two or three 
years, or even longer, ago; and two years and a half ago, I mean 
In 1906, it may be said to have become general. It pervaded 
New England as well as California. It was vigorous in the 
Middle West; and perhaps the most effective proponent of any 
revision of the tariff at all was the man upon whom fate even 
then had already turned ‘the calcium light of the great distinc- 
tion he now enjoys. 
BEGINNING OF THE *“ REVISION" MOVEMENT. 

On September 5, 1906, when the question was whether or not 
we should have any revision at all, the now President made a 
formal and prepared address at Bath, Me., which was 
telegraphed and printed throughout the country, and even repro- 
duced in the press of Great Britain and other foreign countries. 
It was the first expression of the more conservative members of 
our party that there ought to be any revision at all. At that 
time, and almost up to the time of our convention, it was the 
earnest and sincere belief of many of the strongest men in our 
party that no revision at all was necessary; and certain eminent 
Senators in this body gave an expression to that belief. 

They said that the Dingley rates had produced enormous 
prosperity; that business was adjusted to it; and that no reason 
was manifest in the law itself or in the conditions why any revi- 
sion should occur at all. So the first question was whether or 
not we should have any revision; and upon that the now Presi- 
dent said, speaking formally, at Bath, Me., September 5, 1906: 

THE PRESIDENT’S FIRST “‘ REVISION” SPEECH. 


Speaking my 33 opinion and for no one else, I believe that 
since the passage of the Dingley bill there has a change in the 
business conditions of the coun —.— making it wise and just gs revise 


the schedules of the is growl if. The sentiment in favor of a 
revision of t growing in the Republican payee — 5 the 
near future the m. the party will doubtless be ab o agree 


on a reasonable plan. 

But the work of the present session, which was try ia 
urgency, could never have been re if there d been tutte: 
nto Congress and the councils of th 


o come, gm with it those ached: 


ules of the tarif 3 
usted. 


ve 
readj . e prospect of a — -2 of the tariff by the 
Republican party on conservative lines should certainly be tly 
—— bs b exisiati who favor revision, and yet believe in the ective 
en AS tion ich a always threatened the incoming of 


Democratic * 
battle ery, “A protective tarif | is a robbery of the many for the benefit 
of the few.“ and to the disaster to general business which inevitably 
follows. (New York Tribune, September 6, 1906.) 


TRACING GROWTH OF THE “ REVISION " SENTIMENT. 


This, Mr. President, was the first gun fired by Mr. Taft in 
favor of the proposition that we should declare for any revision 
at all. He declared for revision. It was so accepted by the 
press of the country. It was so accepted by the party. The 
next morning it was printed in practically every newspaper 
of the land. Almost all of them had editorials on the subject, 
interpreting this speech to mean that the Republican party 
proposed to revise the tariff; and even at that day the editorials 
commenting upon this, said that it meant a revision which 
would generally lower the duties. I shall not stop at this time 
to introduce these editorials. I shall introduce them later if 
anyone again says Who pledged us to a revision downward.” 
But at present I am merely reviewing the crystallization of the 
general sentiment for a revision of the tariff, so that we may see 
just what it means. 

I have never criticised any Senator or any man for express- 
ing what his belief was as to the revision of the tariff. If 
Senators who are as honorable as everybody else think that it 
does not mean a “revision downward,” they are not to be criti- 
cised for that; nor are they, on the contrary, to criticise those 
who equally earnestly and equally honestly think reverse— 
and they shall not se criticise us. 

The question now is where lies the burden of the evidence 
as to the meaning of our platform. Since this subject has 
been introduced, it seems to me not only opportune but abso- 
lutely necessary that we should, as fully as we can in this brief 
time, thrash the matter out this morning. 

THE PRESIDENT’S SECOND “ REVISION " SPEECH. 


So we find that the conservative sentiment of our party in 


| favor of tariff revision began with the speech of Mr. Taft at 


Bath, Me., 5, 1906. It was followed in his speech at 
Columbus, Ohio, August 19, 1907, in which Mr. Taft said: 
ne is ee Poa 1 u the — that we gi enjoying 
the merit ean the at we should wait until hard Ai before — revise. 
The revision pro is to be b 


“gt Re; a, party and is not to 
be a departure pro ve le, but in conformit, mn 
it. It will affect only those persons ge who are mak 
unreasonable profit out of an excessive rate. 

is not dependent on such a profit. If it were, then it wo 


e present pros] ity 
4 K would not be 
the prosperity of the whole 


community, but only of a few 
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agricultural products. More than this, it demands complete 
and ample protection for American workingmen; and when I 
speak of our workingmen, Mr. President, I refer not only to 
these who toil in the factory or in the shop, but to the millions 
who till the soil; and who, by their skill and industry in the 
yaried pursuits of agriculture, produce the great crops which 
after all are at the bottom of our national prosperity. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no doubt but that the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, who is chairman of the 
Finance Committee, will say that in the framing of the present 
bill it was the intention of the committee to give equal and 
adequate protection to our agricultural interests. It is true 
that the bill continues the absolutely prohibitory duty on south- 
ern rice; that it fully and adequately protects the fruit crops 
of the Pacific States and of the South, as well as hay, barley, 
cheese, and even cabbage, in which the States bordering upon 
Canada are largely interested; and that under its provisions 
our great staple—wheat—which we export in very large quanti- 
ties, is coveyed by a duty of 30 cents a bushel. 

I believe, however, Mr. President, that I can show that this 
sound and salutary principle has pot been carried out in the 
case of one important agricultural product. I refer to the 
ordinary white potato, which, under paragraph 261, is pro- 
tected by a duty of 25 cents a bushel, and will present the fol- 
lowing facts: 

For nine years, beginning with 1899, the importations of po- 
tatoes, mainly from Germany, England, Ireland, the Bermudas, 
and so forth, have been as follows: 


The above table does not include the mgt siete of potatoes from tro 
Porto Rico and Cuba, given in the following tables = 


FROM PORTO RICO (MAY 1, 1900-2 n 25, 1901). 


Rate of duty. 


en 
June 30— 


19001 15 per cent of B cents per $23.00 
bushel. 


FROM CUBA (RECIPROCITY TREATY, DECEMBER 27, 1903). 


1904... — per bushel less 20 per 8,998.42 $2,271.90 80.500 
eent. 

— CERES” SRN SR Stee nel ao 11,673.52 7,087.49 007 

3 ——— 15,268.38 7,989.50 -528 

S ENGS TOE — 5,798.69 4,773.57 -823 


A E TEES SA 


The figures for the year 1908 are not available, but from 
October 1, 1908, to May 15, 1909, there were imported into the 
port of New York alone 5,150,025 bushels. 

Large shipments of potatoes are being made to other Atlantic 
ports, as well as to New York, and in this connection I will 
send to the clerk's desk the following extract from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of the 3d of May, which I ask may be 
read and incorporated in these remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the extract. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


BRINGING POTATOES FROM IRELAND. 
{From the Washington Evening Star of May 3, 1909.] 

Potatoes are being imported from 8 to ald in the great 
demand for the tuber in this count board one vessel which arrived 
at Baltimore a few days ago were 4 ‘ar? bushels of the vegetables from 
the farms of county Antrim in the Emerald a and it is stated that 
some of these potatoes are on sale in this ci t is stated that many 
thousand tons of potatoes have been brought nto the port of Baltimore 
from the Irish farms during the past winter and this and they 
are still coming by every vessel from Liverpool and other English ports. 


Mr. DU PONT. The farmers of the whole Atlantic seaboard, 
from Maine to Florida, as well as those in many other portions 
of this country, are deeply interested in the culture of potatoes. 
The gross production in this country in 1908 was 278,985,000 
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bushels, 5,000,000 bushels being grown on the Delaware-Mary- 
land-Virginia peninsula alone. 

The official weight of a round hoop barrel of potatoes, or of a 
2 of potatoes, is 180 pounds, being three bushels at 60 pounds 
ea 

A Kent County (Del.) farmer, who sells his potatoes to a 
commission e in Philadelphia at $2.35 per barrel, pays: 


X r araa e N 
Saat, ‘tli Bede to Philadelphia at 17 ona per 100 pounds______ . 308 
2 a the railroad the commission merchant, 
dris, per aN . — —— — 
4. Wig per cent commission to the commission merchant— 233 
otal |! Spr Pirr ct ce ees -Ilir 


This leaves 81.43 10 per barrel, or 47.96% cents per bushel, out 
of which must come all cost of production; and it is to be ob- 
served that this cost on the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia penin- 
sula is considerable—the ground must be very carefully and 
repeatedly worked before planting; the average amount of fer- 
tilizer required is 1,200 pounds per acre, three times that re- 
quired for wheat; and the protection of the potato vines from 
insects involves constant labor for a considerable period. 

Now, Mr. President, the foreigner pays: 


1. Ocean „ ST LAE re a: 
2. Duty of Cents) per bash on ree eas? See 
Rotel; per: elk OP DA a r . 


This leaves $1.37 per barrel, or 453 cents per bushel. 

To the 98 cents per barrel which the foreigner pays for ocean 
freight and customs duties must be added the profit which the 
American dealer expects to make out of the imported potatoes, 
When potatoes are selling at $2.35 per barrel, the dealer takes 
from the American farmer 333 for commission and hauling, 
and it is evident that he expects to make as much as this on his 
foreign potatoes. Indeed, on the principle of despoiling the 
Philistines, we can fairly assume that he would want to make 
a little more, and it is not unreasonable to conclude that his 
profit would be at least 35 cents; which amount, added to 98 
cents freight and duty, makes a total of $1.33, leaving the 
foreigner $1.02 per barrel, or 34 cents per bushel, out of which 
he still has to meet the expense of his sacks and of placing his 
goods on board ship in Europe, the average cost of which is 
probably not very great. We may then safely assume that the 
foreigner ships his potatoes to America when the net returns to 
him are about 25 cents per bushel, and he can afford to do this 
on account of the insignificant price he pays for his labor. 

When the wholesale price of potatoes in the Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore markets reaches $2.35 per 
barrel, importations begin in direct competition with the pota- 
toes raised in the States on the Atlantic seaboard, and in in- 
direct competition with those of the States lying farther west, 
it being impossible for the western farmer to compete with the 
foreigner by reason of the high railway rates on potatoes. 

In the interest of justice to the agriculturist of the Atlantic 
seaboard, Mr. President, I offer the following amendment to 
paragraph 261, which I now send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 80, paragraph 261, Potatoes,” 
strike out “twenty-five” where the words appear before the 
word “cents” and insert in lieu “forty-five,” so tat, if 
amended, it will read: 

Potatoes, 45 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will report the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 262, page 81. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In line 5, after the word “bushel” and the 
semicolon, it is proposed to strike out down to and including 
the words “ad valorem,” in line 9, and to insert: 

Mushroom man, A and myste re 1 cent per pound; beet, except 


sugar beet, carrot, me, . dish, t ‘urnip, and ruta-baga "seed, 4 cents 
por. pound ; 8 colla kale, and kohlrabi seed, 8 cents per pound; 
20 cents per pound; seeds of all kinds not 


mnt — pepper seed, 
for in this section, 10 cents per pound. 

esa "ALDRICH, Mr. President, I desire to modify the 
amendment by inserting the words I send to the Secretary's 
desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
the amendment. The Secretary will report the modi- 

cation. 

The SECRETARY. In line 11 in the committee amendment, 
after the word “ carrots,” insert the following: 

Corn salad, parsley. 
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the whole revision sentiment; first, that there should be a re- 
vision of the tariff, as voiced by Mr. Taft in his speech at Bath, 
Me., in 1906; and, second, what that revision means as it was 
interpreted in the heat of the campaign. 

Now I shall quote as nearly as I have been able to get them 
together, in this very brief time, the President’s complete views. 
I intended to read them yesterday afternoon, when the Sen- 
ator made his reference, and I sent down and had them looked 
up. But no opportunity offered to present them yesterday. 
Last night I read them carefully, and I say now that they pre- 
sent to my mind the most balanced, considerate, sane expression 
upon this subject that I have ever read in the entire literature 
of tariff discussion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator please let me read this? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to yield. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SECOND campaign “ REVISION “ SPEECH. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I quote from a speech at Cincinnati, 
September 22, 1908. Mr. Taft said: 


Another thing the Republican party 


ledges itself to, fixes the date 
when it will do it, and tells you how 


t will do it, is the revision of 


the tariff. 
The Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have be- 
oome ally excessive. They have me excessive because condi- 
ons 


ave changed since its passage in 1896. Some of the rates are 
probably too low, due also to the change of conditions. 

But, on the whole, THE TARIFF OUGHT TO BE LOWERED in accordance 
with the Republican ioctl and the policy that it has always upheld 
of protection of our industries. 


Mr. HEYBURN. What is the Senator reading from? 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is a speech delivered by the President 
in Cincinnati, September 22, 1908. Mr. Taft proceeds: 


That is, every schedule ought to be arranged so that the tariff on 
the products of the factory, farm, and mine shall be equal to the 
differential between the cost of their production in this country and 
the comtor material, the cost of labor, and the manufacturer's interest 
and profit. 

It is not an easy thing, of course, to reach this difference. The ex- 
amination to be made should be fair and impartial between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. 

Now Mr. Bryan is greatly concerned, and says that no such tariff 
revision can be made in view of the fact that the protective industries 
control the Republican party. I deny this. If there are protective 
industries that are enjoying too great profits under the present tariff, 
then they would have opposed revision altogether. 

The movement in favor of revision has arisen within the Republican 
party and is pressed forward by members of the Republican party. 

The revision which they desire is a revision which shall reduce es- 
cessive rates and at the same time preserve the Industries of the country. 
It took some time, as it always does in a party, to crystallize this senti- 


ment. 
It has been crystallized, and the party is determined to see that this 
revision— 


What revision? Why, the kind he is describing, of course— 


shall go on by fixing the date when it is to begin and prescribing the 
rule by which it is to be carried on. 

I wish there to be no doubt in respect to the revision of the tariff. 
I 3 tariff revisionist, and have been one since the question has been 
moo 

The Members of Congress who are elected this time are to be elected 
by constituencies that, we may infer from the action of the Republican 
r are strongly in favor of a reexamination and a revision of 

e tariff. 

Under those circumstances we have the right to say that the re- 
vision will be made upon just and fair lines, and that the plighted 
faith of the party will be carried out as formulated in the platform. 
I do not mean to say that manufacturing interests will not, of course, 
try to use their influence with respect to the tariff. They can and 
ought to. From them we must get evidence as to what the cost of 
production is. But evidence must be taken from other sources, so that 
we shall have a fair and impartial hearing. (Cincinnati Enquirer, 
September 23, 1908.) 


That, I think, Mr. President, was the second utterance during 
the campaign. This second one I take from the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel of September 25. As nearly as I can remember, 
it is, perhaps, the most notable speech that our candidate made 
during the admirable campaign he conducted. It was in answer 
to the speech of Mr. Bryan on the tariff question, and was said 
to have been very carefully prepared. It was delivered Sep- 
tember 24, 1908, at Milwaukee: 


PRESIDENT'S THIRD CAMPAIGN “ REVISION” SPEECH; “THB TARIFF MAY 
PROPERLY be reduced.” 


The encouragement which industry received 


Under the policy of protection— 


leads to the investment of capital in it, to the training of labor, to 
the exercise of the inventive faculty of which the American has so 
much, and in practically every case in which adequate protection has 
been given the price of the article has fallen, the difference in the cost 
of producing the article abroad and here has been reduced, and the 
necessity for maintaining the tariff at the former rate has ceased. 

The business community has knowledge that the changes to be made 
by the Republican party will be made on the principle that no domestic 
industry will be injured or 7 79 752 — by the reduction in the tariff. 
They do not know this with the mocratic changes, but nee advised 
sc 
must be sacrificed to carry out the princi- 
If the history of the tariff has shown anything, it is that the 


that necessarily some of the industries, each time the tariff 
tonara a revenue basis, 
ple. 


threat of a reyenue tariff in a business community depending on a 
protective tariff! means business disaster. 


But it is asked why it is 8 to change the Dingley tariff. 
The Dingley tariff has been in operation now more than ten years. 
That is a period longer, I think, than the operation of any protective 
tariff that we have a 

It is intended under the protective system, by judicious encourage- 
mone to build up industries as the natural conditions of the country 
ustify— 


Listen— 


to a point where they can stand alone and fight their own battles in 
competition with the world. : 


“And fight their own battles in competition with the world "— 
well! None of us eyer used words more forcible than those, 
no, nor half as forcible. We are quite modest, it would appear, 
when our feeble syllables are contrasted with the President's 
vigorous outspokenness. He continues: 


Improved machinery and training, due to our inventive Ernie, to- 
jer vi A espe an extending home market, certainly reduce the cost of 
production, 

Treasury and court decisions have given constructions to the tariff 
different from those intended by its authors. 


Just as the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] said 
the other day had been the case with some schedule that we were 
discussing. 


There are many articles in common use to-day which were unknown 
when the Dingley tariff bill was enacted. Conditions with respect to 
the cost of articles abroad have changed just as they have chan in 
this country, so that the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad ten years ago was in many instances different and less 
than it is to-day. 

Much criticism has been made because of the fact that in some of 
the protected industries the product is sold abroad and in foreign mar- 
kets at a less price than that at which aged are sold here. At first, this 
seems conclusive argument to show that the tariff is too high and that 
the manufacturer is deriving a greater benefit than he should on the 
proper principle of the protective system; but we learn that it is a 
common practice in free-trade countries, as well as in protection coun- 
tries, to sell at lower prices abroad than at home, and that this is due to 
a desire to dispose in bulk of a surplus product or to the competition 
in a new feld of trade and to the desire to keep up the business or- 
ganization and maintain a growing concern even when the product sold 
abroad is sold without profit or even at less than cost. 

Still it must be admitted that such a practice, if it is constant through 
all seasons, suggests that the tariff may be properly reduced. 


I am sorry I do not see anyone present now who said on this 
floor that our party did not declare for a revision downward. I 
wanted those particular Senators to hear this. Alas! Why 
are not they here? 


And that the tariff is greater than the differential between the cost 
or peoducHon at home and abroad, and that it should therefore be 
reduced. 

I can say that our party is pledged to a genuine revision— 

Why was the word “ genuine” used? 
and as a temporary head of that party, and President of the United 
States, if it be successful in November, I expect to use all the influence 
that I have by calling immediately a special session, and by recom- 
mendation to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision— 


THE PRESIDENT'S THIRD campaign REVISION SPEECH CONTINUED; “A 
SUBSTANTIAL REVISION DOWNWARD" PROMISED. 


Why did the President say “genuine and honest revision“ 
why not merely revision?“ — 


of the tariff in accordance with the principle of protection laid down In 
the platform, based upon the examination of appropriate evidence and 
impartial as between the consumer and manufacturer. 

have every reason to believe that the returning Congress, if it be 
Republican, will come there anxious and earnest to treat the tariff ques- 
tion fairly and energetically, but with due regard to the maintenance 
of the protection principles on the one hand and to the interests of the 
consuming publie on the other. 

The rank and file of the Republican pafty are in favor of this re- 
vision, but Insist that it shall be in accordance with the time-proven 

licy of the party of protection. Under these circumstances there can 
be no doubt that the representatives elected by the party will come to 
Congress imbued with the necessity of honorably and strictly carrying 
out aoe plighted faith of the party to make a new tariff on the principle 
stated. 

It is my 1 as it is that of many Republicans, that there 
are many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are cacessive, 
and there are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the meas- 
ure of conservative protection. 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with the 
pledge of the Republican platform— 


I call especial attention to this— 

It is my 1 that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge the Republican platform will be, on the whole, a substan- 
tial REVISION DOWNWARD, though there probably will be a rew exceptions 
in this regard. (Milwaukee Sentinel, September 25, 1908.) 

After this let no Republican say that we haye no authority 
for insisting on “a revision downward;” for our candidate, 
the highest authority in our party, said, when appealing to the 
American people on the stump, that this revision we now are 
engaged upon, would be not only a “revision downward,” but 
he put it stronger and said that it would be “a substantial 
revision downward.” 


As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party Is given 
fhe 3 of power in November it will perform its promises in good 
a i 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FOURTH campaign “REVISION” SPEECH; “A SUBSTAN- 
TIAL REVISION DOWNWARD ™ AGAIN PROMISED. 

Another speech upon this subject was delivered at Des Moines, 
Towa, September 25, 1908, where, if I remember correctly, Mr. 
Bryan had delivered his speech upon the tariff question—one of 
a series of speeches, first on trusts, then on tariff, and then on 
something else that he delivered. In that speech Mr. Taft said: 

The party is pledged to a genuine revision— 

That word genuine“ again, you see 


and as the temporary head of that party, and President of the United 
States, if it be successful in November, I expect to use all the influence 
that I have by calling immediately a special session and by recom- 
mendations to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision of 
the tarif in accordance with the principle of protection laid down 
in the platform, based upon the examination of appropriate evidence 
and impertial as between the consumer and manufacturer. 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there 
are many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive, and 
there are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measure 
of conservative protection. 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with the 
pledge of the Republican party will be, on the whole, a SUBSTANTIAL 
REVISION: DOWNWARD, though there probably will be a few exceptions in 


this regard. : 
As the temporary leader of the party I do not hesitate to say with 
which I am capable that if the party is given the 


all the emphasis o 
mandate of power in November, it will perform its 888 in good 
6. 1908.) 


faith. (Des Moines Register and Leader, September 

What “promises” did our leader pledge us to “perform in 
good faith?“ Why, to use his exact words formally spoken at 
Milwaukee and repeated at Des Moines, “a revision of the 
tariff,” which would be “a substantial reyision downward.” 

Now, Mr. President, that this was also the opinion of others 
than the leader of the party who has been quoted here, and 
the full and round quotations from whom on all sides of this 
question L have given, so far as I could collect them in so brief 
a time, I will refer 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would it interrupt the Senator, before 
proceeding to a new branch of the subject, to make an in- 
quiry? The Senator does not intend to give us the impression 
that the then candidate, now President of the United States, 
intended to indorse the doctrine, “We favor an immediate 
revision of the tariff by the general reduction of duties?“ 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I mean to give out no “impression” at 
all. I merely mean to quote his words. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There was a party 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely mean to quote the President's 
words. I give out no “impression.” I leave the impression“ 
to the Senate and the country. The words are plain—they leave 
no room for “impressions” or inferences. I will tell the Sen- 
ator the point, too, of this thing. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] partly quoted the President yesterday. I remembered 
all these quotations before, and when the debate proceeded and 
I sat here and heard distinguished gentlemen say that they did 
not think that there was such a thing as “revision downward ” 
in the mind of the people or anybody else, it became necessary 
to show them that they are mistaken. 

“ REVISIONISTS " HAVE HIGHEST AUTHORITY. 


We who believe in a “revision downward” have been re- 
proached for having such a view. If we should think that a 
rate here and there is excessive, we are quite as earnest and, 
as I shall attempt to show, far wiser protectionists than the 
Senator. I will say to the Senator that I have the warmest 
feeling, as he knows, personally for him; yet that he himself 
has been one of those who come very near the verge in using 
his really charming eloquence in condemning those who thought 
a differential ought to be one-eighth per cent lower, as though 
they were clear out of the Republican party because of that 
one-eighth per cent. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; the Senator must pardon me. I 
can not yield for questions like that. I give the President's 
words; I state the facts. We deal here too much in “ impres- 
sions.” Let us get down to facts. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator from Indiana to the fact that there was a party that 
made a campaign upon that declaration of principles. It was 
not the Republican party, was it? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There was a party that made a campaign 
upon a declaration of principles that its members are not keep- 
ing here. I have nothing to do with that. I criticise no other 
man. I maintain merely the integrity of our own position. I 
merely say that when a great body of Republicans think that 
it is the wisest protection to keep duties down to the point of 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, it is 
not to be said by anyone that such men are not protectionists. 
I shall show in a moment that such men are much wiser pro- 
tectionists than those who would imperil the whole system 


by keeping the duties higher than justice demands. It is the 
latter who are endangering the policy of protection; it is the 
former who are saying it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 
THE PRESIDENT'S PUBLISHED VIEWS ae GIVEN; NOBODY HIS MOUTH- 

* PIECE. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I want to read the rest of this 
before I yield. I do not care to get into a debate now, but I 
shall be glad to do it hereafter, 

The next expression, Mr. President, was one that was quoted 
here yesterday. And I wish to repeat that I merely quote the 
words of our great leader, the President, as authoritatively pub- 
lished in pamphlets or reproduced in the public prints. I do 
that on my own authority; I speak without even his knowledge; 
it is not for anybody but himself to interpret his language—but 
when part of his language is quoted, it is due to the whole 
country, and especially to ourselves, that all his language should 
be quoted as nearly as possible. 

He said—we all heard him—in his inaugural delivered on 
the 4th of March last: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS : REVISION DOWNWARD. 


A matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the tariff. 
ce with the promises of the platform upon which I was 
elected, I shall call Congress into extra session to meet on the 15th day 
of March, in order that consideration may be at once given to a bill re- 
vising the Dingley Act. 
This should secure an adequate revenue and adjust the duties in such 
a manner as to afford to labor and to all industries in this country, 
whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by tariff equal to the 
difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost of pro- 
duction here, and have a provision which shall put into force, upon ex- 
ecutive determination of certain facts, a higher or maximum tariff 
those countries whose trade policy toward us equitably requires 


such discrimination. 

It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions since 
the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective 
principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated will permit the 
reduction of rates in certain schedules and requi 
ment of few, IF ANY. 

That is from the President’s inaugural—one of the most 
weighty and solemn statements his exalted office calls on him to 
make. In it he did not modify his former declarations, care- 
fully and deliberately made in the campaign, which I have read 
to the Senate. No! Instead he declared that a protectionist 
revision 
will permit the reduction of rates in certain schedules and 

Mark this well 
will require the advancement of few, IF ANY. 

If any —“ few, if any; that was stronger than the Presi- 
dent put it during the campaign. And this from his inaugural, 


too. 
“It is thought,” the President says. 


re the advance- 


Mr. HEYBURN. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; but “it is thought” by whom—it 
is the President's inaugural address, remember. He continued: 


The proposal to revise the tariff made in such an authoritative way 
as to lead the business community to count upon it necessarily halts 
all those branches of business directly affected; and as these are most 
W it disturbs the whole business of the country. > 

t is imperatively necessary, therefore, that a tariff biii be drawn in 
good faith in accordance with s made before the election by the 
party in power, and as promptly passed as due consideration will permit. 

Promises made before the election.” I have just read what 
those “promises” were, and the President in his inaugural 
address says that “It is imperatively necessary that a tariff bill 
be drawn in good faith in accordance with promises made before 
election.” Imperatively necessary,” good faith,’ “ prom- 
ises ’—these are strong words. 

Nor was that all. I take from the New York Tribune a clip- 
ping which I remembered to have seen when the President’s 
speech before the Ohio Society was delivered there, and its ac- 
curacy as a great Republican newspaper, I suppose, will not be 
questioned. This was at the Ohio Society’s twenty-third annual 
dinner, December 17 last. The President-elect on that occasion 
is reported by the Tribune as follows: 

Mr. Taft dwelt almost wholly upon the revision of the tariff, which 
he singled out as the most important declaration made at the last na- 
tional convention, and, after having 55 referred to the veto 
power of a Chief Executive, said, with all the emphasis of which he 
was ca e: i 

“B no revision at all, better that the new bill should jon un- 
less we have an honest and thorough revision on the basis laid down 
and the principles outlined in the party platform.” (New York Tribune, 
December 18, 1908.) 


If anyone really entertained doubts before, let them dissolye 


in the strong light of these strong words: Better no revision 


at all; better that the new bill should fail, unless we have an 
honest and thorough revision.” What kind of a revision that is 
the President explained in the campaign. 

The principles outlined in the party platform he explained 
and defined during the campaign on at least three occasions. 
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On at least two notable occasions he said that, upon the whole, 
it meant “a substantial revision downeard,” but, in some cases, 
he said in his inaugural address, “a few, if any,” it may mean 
an increase. 

MEMBER OF FINANCE COMMITTEE ITSELF THINKS AS DOES THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, that that also was the view of others I have 
merely to quote a remarkable paragraph from the speech of a 
member of the Finance Committee, made in this body, as to 
his understanding of that language. He is a young man, a 
vigorous one, and we all admire his industry, his ability, and 
his courage. In starting out his great speech on the lumber 
schedule—a speech that caught the commendation even of those 
opposed to him—he said this as the result of his studious con- 
sideration of what our platform and campaign promises meant— 

Tariff revision 


I quote from the speech of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumsrr], a member of the Finance Committee 

Tariff revision this year is ee understood to mean revision 
downward. 

He had not been the first to say that, as these speeches of 
our great leader the President, show. Revision downward” 
was no new phrase coined for the occasion by those who are 
fighting for what they think is an “honest revision - to quote 
again the President’s words. It had been used before; it was 
current in the campaign; it was hammered out in the heat of 
battle when the people were inquiring what was meant. 

Senator McCumser, a member of the Finance Committee, 
said, in his carefully prepared speech : 

Tariff revision this year is universally understood to mean revision 
downward. The public expect, and have a right to expect, from every 
public address made in the last rae aa campaign, that there will be a 
general reduction in our tariff 

y? Because they Bea en Mrs and believed, as a rule, that the 
Dingley tariff was altogether too high and that rates could reduced 
on many articles without serious injury to the protected business. So 
the public, I think, reasonably non Pagers from all of the arguments that 

gn 


were made during the last campa. that, generally, the revision would 
be downward. 


WHAT PROTECTION MEANS. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that these are true interpreta- 
tions of our party platform. They appear to me to be reason- 
able, carefully uttered, well balanced, and conservative. I 
never was so much impressed with that fact, as I said a moment 
ago, as when I came again last night to read over these pro- 
nouncements. They defined, so far as my vote and my attitude 
are concerned, my position with precise exactitude as to what 
is protection. It is not a difficult thing to tell. The President 
has perhaps expressed it with a nice precision that it has not 
received from any other interpreter within twenty years. It is 
such a tariff as will measure the difference between the cost of 
production here and abroad, and, he adds, “a reasonable profit 
to the manufacturer.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me a minute. In a minute I 
will yield. 

Every man upon. this side of the Chamber is that kind of a 
protectionist. We mean to protect every industry 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except lumber. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE (continuing). As much as it needs, and 
no more. We mean, according to the expressions of the Presi- 
dent, to take the tariff entirely off when, as he says, it serves no 
good purpose and when the industry has grown by its aid to 
such proportions and such strength that “it can stand alone and 
fight its battles in competition with the world.” 

I challenge any man upon this side of the Chamber to be a 
more devoted adherent to the great policy of protection than I. 
I drew it into my blood with the earliest moments of my life; I 
have seen its splendid results manifested ever since I reached 
the years of comprehension—but I am not blind_to its excesses. 

I look back with pride and inspiration upon those who founded 
and those who nourished the protective policy from the time of 
Washington and Hamilton, and then of Clay, who called it “ the 
great American system;” and then of Lincoln, whom it helped 
to keep great armies in the field; and then to McKinley, and 
down to the days of Taft; and, on the whole, I have seen it 
here, as it has done elsewhere, shower blessings upon all over 
whom it in beneficence hangs. 

THE real ENEMIES OF PROTECTION, 


Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho well said yesterday 
another thing, and that was this—I quote his words—“ The great 
foes of the protective policy have always been in the ranks of 
protection.” Yes, but who are they? They are those who think 


schedules sacred. But the conditions of the world change, and 
therefore their unyielding attitude places them in the path of 


progress. That has been the case with every unwise mainte- 
nance of every great policy. 

Does anybody doubt that the greatest enemy to English rule 
in this country—which elsewhere has been, generally speaking, 
so good throughout the world and such a help to civilization— 
does anybody doubt that its greatest enemy was not the colonists 
at all, who yearned to stay loyal to the British flag at first; but 
that its greatest enemy was King George and his bigoted ad- 
viser, Lord North? ‘They did not then maintain British policy 
with the wisdom which elsewhere it has since been maintained. 
No! They would grant nothing, yield nothing, and so their 
dominion broke of its own rigidness. 

In the same way, the enemies of the protective policy are, 
as the Senator said, within the ranks of protection, and, as 
has been true throughout all of history, they are those who 
insist that a schedule is sacred, and that men may not question 
an excessive rate without showing disloyalty to a great princi- 
ple of public and economic policy. 

I do not blame them for that. I excuse them, as I hope 
they will do if they have any criticism to find of me. Doubt- 
less they are sincere, but I point out that throughout the his- 
tory of politics and public life, involving revolutions and changes 
of policy, it always has been those who would never yield, 
those who occupy a position of malediction toward any person 
who even questioned the details of a policy, who have been its 
greatest enemies, its final destroyers. 

It is not those who would take injustice and ancient abuses 
out of protective schedules and make them modern and just and 
accurate who are the enemies of the protective policy. Its real 
enemies are those who eyery time we try to make protective 
schedules up-to-date and just cry out that we ure attacking pro- 
tection. It is the Lord Norths and the King Georges in thought, 
feeling, and method who are the real enemies of protection. 

NO DIFFERENCES IN PRINCIPLE IN OUR PARTY; ONLY IN DETAILS. 


Except in this I do not think, Mr. President, that the differ- 
ences, so-called, are real within our party. There is not a man 
upon this side of the Chamber who is known as an “ ultrapro- 
tectionist ” that I do not concede to believe sincerely that that 
is the truest way of maintaining the policy. I know that there 
is not a man upon this side who wants to reduce rates that he 
thinks excessive, or at least inquire into them, who does not 
want to do it for the very reason that thereby he thinks he is 
supporting the great principle to which we all in common are 
equally attached. The latter are the wiser, more farseeing 
friends of protection than the former, and the sounder legisla- 
tors, if history is any test. 

The differences are differences in the degree of reduction, dif- 
ferences in the degree of rates. There is no difference in 
principle. It never will be found that men ever will be divided 
in the end who are with equal sincerity devoted to a principle. 
But it is not fair to say, and it will not be permitted that it 
shall be said, that those who believe, as the President has said, 
that “rates are excessive,” or some of them, and therefore ask 
that they be reduced, shall be contemned as being any less 
earnestly protectionists than others; for we think we are 
equally earnest and more wise protectionists. That we are 
equally earnest,. we know; that we are more farseeing and 
more wise protectionists, time will show. 

Mr. President, I have heard much here about the Dingley law 
until it has come to be almost the atmosphere of this Chamber 
that the Dingley law was the only possible expression of the 
theory of protection. 

Well, if that is so, why have any revision at all? I want to 
and I expect to see this bill so modified and changed by the 
mutual thought and labors of us all that the so-called “ Aldrich 
bill” in the end, if it becomes a law and receives the President's 
signature, will receive greater commendation than the Dingley 
law ever did; and we “ revisionists” are doing our best to help 
it to that position. But mark this: It will reach it by reduc- 
tions and not otherwise—by “a substantial revision downward,” 
and not otherwise. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Indiana, in view of the splendid tribute the Senator has 
paid to the Dingley law and the acknowledged achievements 
of our country under it, if those who had a hand in its passage 
might not be pardoned for feeling a just pride in it? 

PRIDE A POOR COUNSELOR. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I never blamed any parent for eres 

in his child. I am not criticising them for their pride. But 
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pride is a poor counselor. Their pride is all right; but it has 
grown with the years as they have passed until, perhaps, they 
think that there is something sacred about that law. ‘There is 
nothing sacred about any human institution; there is nothing 
divine about any human statute. This is a business measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do, indeed. I always yield to the bril- 
liant junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I recall very well a similar scene 
to this when the Dingley law was passed. There were men in 
Congress at that time who differed almost as widely upon this 
measure. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Our differences are not so very wide—some- 
times an eighth of 1 per cent, sometimes a tenth of 1 per cent, 
and sometimes a fourth of 1 per cent; sometimes several per 
cent; sometimes more, sometimes less. The differences are as 
to the justice and wisdom of rates and not as to the principle of 
protection. 
per cent means extortion we resist it not only in the name of 
justice but in the very name of honest protection as well. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Our differences are not very wide; 
but I have been wondering, as I have been listening to the 
Senator from Indiana, who has quoted quite generously from 
the President, whether, if we proceed with as much wisdom 
and as much good faith in perfecting this bill as we have al- 
ready shown and the bill finally secures the signature of the 
President, whom the Senator extols so highly—I wonder 
whether the President will not deserve the commendation of 
his countrymen rather than their censure. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am expecting, Mr. President, that he 
will deserve their commendation. I do not indulge in prophecy; 
it is hazardous; but I join the Senator from Michigan in the 
prophecy that the President will deserve the commendation of 
the country even more in the future than he has in the past, 
and he has deserved in the past as much as he has got; and 
that is his full measure of appreciation. Does that suit the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; almost anything the Sena- 
tor from Indiana says pleases me. I am bound also to say, 
to his credit, that what he says usually reaches a very large 
audience among the American people; and I dislike very much 
to have it appear that there is any real division in the Repub- 
lican ranks, all of whom are gathered under the banner of pro- 
tection. I dislike very much to have it go out that there is a 
serious division here, when it has already been shown that we 
have with practical accord reduced many schedules in this bill. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, we are meeting the promises 
of the President in our daily work on this measure, if I under- 
stand his promises correctly—and it was my good fortune 
to be with him upon many occasions in the campaign—and if 
we proceed with as much consideration for the promises he 
made to the country as we run along from day to day in the 
future as we have done during the last month, in my opinion 
the Republican party will have justified the continued confi- 
dence of the country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope so. I will say to the Senator 
that he has not listened attentively to me if he has heard any- 
thing in my remarks that has indicated a division in our party. 
The argument has been and the expression has been to the 
contrary. Nobody has said anything about a division except 
those who are not members of our party. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I do not want to be interrupted 
now. I say that there must be conceded to those who think 
that schedules should be reduced, as much and as full a meas- 
ure of devotion to the protective principle as we are ready to 
concede to you whom we think to be economically in error. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator will pardon me 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana prefers 
not to yield further. < = 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, no; go ahead. I can not resist 
yielding to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I cheerfully agree with the Sen- 
ator in that conclusion; but, if I do not interrupt him against 
his will, I want to refer to one expression which he made re- 
garding the exportation of our products and the sale in Europe 
cheaper than at home. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not say a word about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You read something about it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I read something from the President 
about it, and I read that only because I wanted to get his 


But if we “revisionists” think that an eighth of 1- 


whole expression, so that no man could come in and say I had 
given but a part of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In just one word, if the Senator 
from Indiana will permit me, I want to say that it does not 
annoy me at all to think that goods made in excess of our needs 
in this country may be sold in Europe cheaper than at home. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It does not annoy me at all, and it-did 
not annoy the President at all. The President gave in two or 
three lines an excellent answer to that—the answer we all 
know of. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me give one in one sentence. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You can give another one if you want. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The wages that were paid to the 
men who produced the surplus products were the wages that 
are prevalent in our own country and not the wages of Europe. 
So that, if we pay the standard American wage in the manufac- 
ture of a product to be exported to Europe, I am the last man 
that will complain about the price the manufacturer gets for it 
over there. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Nobody ever said that anybody was com- 
plaining of that; nobody ever heard of it. The Senator is in- 
troducing another subject. What the Senator said sounds just 
as good as it is true. I do not think—and my admiration for 
him is unbounded—that the Senator has improved very much 
upon the President’s explanation. Nobody who keeps up with 
the economic conditions of the world complains that goods are 
sold abroad cheaper than at home. 

The Senator illustrates what I said a moment ago about the 
tendency of human beings to become monomaniacs. The Senator 
is not that; but he has talked and thought so much about our 
importations and exportations that he thinks it was referred to, 
when, as a matter of fact, it was not. I agree with the Senator 
about that, and we both agree with the President on that. 
There is no essential difference among students of economy 
upon that. I was very glad to hear the Senator upon it; but 
it was not quite to the point. 

There has been no advertisement of the dissensions here, 
except an attempt at it from a source outside ourselves. We 
“reyisionists” are doing what we think is the wisest thing 
by the country, and therefore the wisest thing by our party, 
when we insist on reductions. 

DEMOCRATIC PROPHECIES OF REPUBLICAN DEFEAT ALWAYS FOLLOWED BY 
REPUBLICAN VICTORIES. 

Of course, Mr. President, our fate as a party is bewailed by 
others. That is an old story. The Democratic party always 
bewails our fate before elections; and then always bewails its 
own fate after elections. I have heard in the ten years that I 
have been here every single session a prophecy, lurid in its vivid- 
ness, that we were going to meet disaster, that the seeds of dis- 
integration were planted in our breasts, and that our party 
death was near, but I never found it to come true. After each 
prophecy, increasing in violence as they have been, I have al- 
ways found our victory increasingly pronounced. 

It has been said that there is free trade on this side of the 
Chamber. No, Mr. President, not a single microbe of it. Those 
who are called “ reductionists“ upon this side, as I have said 
four or five times believe that they are acting in the interest of 
the protective principle more fearlessly, and with more far- 
seeing wisdom, than those who maintain the old attitude that 
there must be no yielding to conditions. No; there is no free 
trade here, but will anybody deny that there is protection over 
there? Of course it is there; the votes and some of the franker 
speeches show it; but as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsBeR] pointed out the other day, the votes on that side 
show the unwise zeal of the convert rather than the seasoned 
wisdom of the life-long protectionist. 

PROTECTION’S “ ROLL CALL” OF SOUTHERN STATES. 


Why, Mr. President, if it were not for one great local ques- 
tion, protection would have swept the South in the Jast cam- 
paign, as, in my judgment, it will sweep the South within two 
campaigns to come. If protection should to-day call the roll 
of the States, I think that you would almost find now what 
certainly protection will find when it calls the roll of the States 
in a few brief years, that the Northern States would answer 
Here,“ and, as their names are called, Southern States will 
answer “Here;” Tennessee will answer Here; Georgia 
will answer Here; “ Alabama will answer “ Here;” Florida 
will answer “Here; and even Mississippi, perhaps, will an- 
swer “Here.” Kentucky and Missouri have answered “ Here” 
already; and Oklahoma nearly answered “ Here” in the last 
election—she will shout “ Here” in the next. 

I see this great economic system, which Henry Clay declared 
was “the American system,” invading—no, captivating—the 
South, whose people it is enriching. If there is any change at 
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all, looking into the future, it will be that New England may 
become increasingly free trade, and that the South will become 
increasingly protectionist. I could wish only that these new 
southern conyerts would realize that protection votes on cer- 
tain things are no longer needed, or rather that protection on 
those things is no longer needed. 

The junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrnl, whom I 
am coming to respect with an increasing measure of admira- 
tion because of his fearless openness of speech, in defending 
his intended vote for a tariff on lumber frankly said that it 
was for a measure of protection. 

It is immaterial to me, Mr. President, by what name Senators 
call a thing, whether revenue or whether protection, so the re- 
sult be the same. Senators on that side have said that they 
voted for a tariff on iron ore as a revenue duty; Senators on 
this side have, in the same moment, declared that they voted 
for the same tariff on the same thing as a protection duty. 

The protective theory is conquering the Democratie party, 
and perhaps the great division of the somewhat distant future 
between parties will cease to be that of the tariff at all, because 
it will come to be universally recognized, even by extreme 
theorists, that the protective tariff is the settled policy of the 
American Republic, regardless of parties; and that parties will 
then divide upon other questions. 

I have not criticised Senators on the other side for not voting 
as their platform pledged them to vote. That is their business— 
they can settle that with their party. I have heard the Demo- 
cratic platform, or certain planks of it, renounced by Demo- 
cratic Senators, but I recall that at least five, perhaps six, 
Senators, now sitting in this body, helped to write that plat- 
form. 

NO REVENUE TARIFF ON IRON ORE AND LUMBER IN ENGLAND. 


We are told now that a revenue tariff requires a duty on iron 
-ore, lumber, and various other things. A duty on these things 
is said to be demanded by the theory of a revenue-only tariff. 
But is it? The ideal revenue-only-tariff country of the world is 
Great Britain. I hold in my hand the English customs tariff. 
I do not find iron ore there. I do not find lumber there. The 
English revenue-only legislators. did not think that a revenue- 
only tariff demanded any duty on these things. But they did 
think a revenue duty is demanded on coffee; and so I find coffee 
in the English reyenue-only customs law—but not lumber, not 
iron ore. : 

A tariff for revenue only, Mr. President, is one laid upon 
those articles which will produce the most reyenue. Articles 
that will produce the most revenue are those which everybody 
here consumes and which nobody can raise here. Therefore, if 
anybody is sincerely for a tariff for revenue, he is, first of all, in 
favor of a tariff on coffee, because everybody in America uses 
coffee and nobody in America produces coffee. The same is true 
of cocoa, and of a great many other necessities of the people. 
Those are the great revenue-producing subjects. Yet do we 
hear any party daring to go before the American people and 
declare that they propose to put a duty of any kind upon the 
articles like those upon which the British revenue puts it? 

Mr. President, just this word further about a tariff for reve- 
nue only. Those who have noted—tI will not say studied—the 
progress of tariff movements throughout the world must know 
that a tariff for reyenue only has deliberately been abandoned 
by every modern nation in the world, excepting only Great 
Britain; and that even in Great Britain the largest reform that 
that Empire has seen since Cobden’s day is the present move- 
ment for the abandonment of what Mr. Balfour, who is leading 
that movement, calls “the moth-eaten and outworn system of 
a tariff for revenue only,” which, he says, if continued, will 
bankrupt the United Kingdom. 


TARIFE-FOR-REVENUE-ONLY COUNTRIES. 


Nothing is more certain in the future than that that move- 
ment, backed by the progressive producers of the United King- 
dom, led by such men as Chamberlain, their theories voiced 
by such mighty intellects as Balfour, will succeed within less 
than a decade. They themselves know that so thoroughly that 
out of their own private pockets the manufacturers of Great 
Britain have established a great board of experts to prepare a 
protective tariff bill to be ready against the day of their 
success. And it is a literal fact of history that no reform 
movement in the English-speaking world has made such rapid 
progress as the protective theory is making in Great Britain. 

Outside of Great Britain I believe the only countries to-day 
that adhere to a tariff for revenue only are China, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Abyssinia, and such other like pro- 
gressive countries. All others are protective countries. In Ger- 


many the system of protection sprang up, and it did for her 


what it did for us. It built her factories, it opened her mines, it 
developed her industries, it made her rich; and then, because of 
her narrow confines, she saw that she must capture the markets 
of the world, and with the methods of the studious German 
mind she took and developed our single protective system into 
a double protective system—a system that gives one tariff to 
countries which will not grant her concessions, and a better one 
to those that do; a system so advanced that in ten years it has 
given Germany almost the leading place in the world of for- 
eign trade. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is Germany developing any tariff re- 
vision downward? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; but what she does is to revise down- 
ward and upward, according to the facts. The German tariff 
is far lower than ours. The brief history of that, though I 
do not want to take much time on it, is this: That greatest 
practical mind, undoubtedly, that Europe has produced in the 
last half century, Prince Bismarck, was, as we all know, orig- 
inally a free trader. But he was a student. He was a man 
who thought that each new day had something to teach him. 
He was a person who thought that the rolling years were in- 
tended for enlightenment. He was not a man who fixed himself 
upon a narrow position and stood there, regardless of the teach- 
ings of the world. And so Prince Bismarck, as he himself de- 
clared, converted to the protective theory by the experience of the 
United States, deliberately influenced the German Empire to 
adopt that system; and they have taken it, as they usually do 
most things, and improved upon it. 

But I will not go further on this, because I merely intended 
to call the attention of my tariff-for-revenue-only friends to the 
fact that the only countries in the world to-day that cling to 
what Mr. Balfour calls “the worn-out and moth-eaten system of 
a tariff for revenue only“ are Great Britain, which is about to 
abandon it, Turkey, China, Persia, Abyssinia, Beluchistan, and 
some other equally progressive countries. I do not think the 
American people are going to imitate them. 

Some Senator said something here a few moments ago about 
divisions in the Republican party. I think it was my friend 
from Michigan who said that. I do not know that I can better 
close than by saying that nobody within our party can haye, 
and nobody without our party need have, any alarm for our 
party future; because when all is done it will be found that 
excesses have been reduced and justice established, all by one 
broad, general principle, and an equal desire among us to do 
exactly what is right from our different points of view. And, 
so when the day of battle comes, the Republican party will 
be found disciplined, compact, aggressive, marching forward 
in the future, as it has in the past, to victory for itself and to 
blessings for the Nation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to ask 
the Senate to proceed further with the lumber schedule at this 
time. The committee are convinced that there should be some- 
what of a readjustment between the rates upon rough and fin- 
ished lumber different from those contained in the bill as re- 
ported from the committee, and they will at a subsequent date 
report to the Senate some amendments in that line. I ask the 
Senate to proceed this morning to the consideration of Sched- 
ule E. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEAN and Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

The Secrerary. The first paragraph in that schedule passed 
over is No. 213, as follows: 

218. Sugars not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, tank bottoms, 
sirups of cane juice, ete. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No amendment is pending to this 
paragraph. 

Mr. FOSTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to detain the Senate only 
a moment. The remarks I made yesterday, which have led to 
the long discussion this morning upon the part of the Senator 
from Indiana, based upon an interpretation of the President’s 
position on this subject, have been fully borne out by the some- 
what extended speech of the Senator from Indiana. I appre- 
hended when he arose that it was for the purpose of distin- 
guishing in some measure the parts which he quoted from the 
portion of the President’s message which I quoted. I find, how- 
ever, that instead of distinguishing, the quotations made from 
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the President's messages and speeches fully corroborate and sus- 
tain not only the quotation which I made, but the interpretation 
I placed upon the quotation. I did not feel it was necessary to 
go so far into the matter as has the Senator from Indiana, but 
I quoted from the President’s speech a single paragraph which 
coyered his views in entirety upon the subject—that he was in 
favor of revision and revision downward, always within the 
line of the protective principle; that he believed that generally 
the schedules should be lowered, sometimes raised, always for 
the purpose of preserving the policy and the principle of pro- 
tection. 

Now, with a quotation from what I said myself, I will leave 
the Recorp to speak to those who will read it. I said: 

I am one of those who believe that the Chicago platform meant an 
honest and faithful revision of the tariff, and that that revision was 
understood in the public mind to be a revision downward, but always 
within the lines of sufficient protection to American industries and 
American labor. 

The Senator from Indiana has not quoted anything from the 
President in contravention of that principle or that interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator will permit me, I thought 
the Senator’s own language with reference to that most admir- 
able quotation from the President ought to be supplemented by 
everything the President said, and especially in view of the fact 
that I had heard the expression on this floor by high authority, 
“Who ever heard anybody pledge anybody to revision down- 
ward?” 

Mr. BORAH. In that respect the Senator was not quoting 
from the Senator from Idaho. I again said: 

This, Mr. President, did not mean, as was so often pointed out during 
the campaign by the President himself, but that there might be in- 
stances in which it would be necessary to raise the duty in order that 
the principle of protection might be preserved; but undoubtedly it did 
mean, in a general way, that when the duties could be lowered, within 
the policy and principle of the party of protection, that that should 
occur, and that rule should be adopted and carried out in good faith. 

It was all right to quote the President’s messages and speeches 
in full. It would be enlightening to the public to have them 
complete in the Record. But so far as the principle is con- 
cerned, it was contained in the paragraph which I quoted, and 
is not in any way modified by the quotations made or by the 
inference of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. FOSTER] 
is about to enter upon the discussion of a very important ques- 
tion, and there are very few Senators present. I think it would 
be well to have a call of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Braptey in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crane Gallinger Paynter 
Bacon Culberson Gamble Penrose 
Bailey Cullom Guggenheim Perkins 
Bankhead Cummins Heyburn Piles 
Beveridge Curtis Hughes Rayner 
Borah Daniel Johnson, N. Dak. Richardson 
Bourne Depew Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bradley Dick Jones Shively 
Brandegee Dillingham Kean Simmons 
Briggs Dixon La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dolliver Lodge Smith, S. C. 
Brown du Pont McEnery Smoot 
Burkett Elkins Martin Stephenson 
Burrows Fletcher Money Stone 
Carter Flint Oliver Sutherland 
Chamberlain Foster Overman Tillman 
Clap) Frazier Owen Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Page Warren 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, in discussing the sugar sched- 
ule, I propose to treat the subject very largely from an historic 
as well as economic point of view. I shall make no appeal to 
prejudice or passion through the introduction of matter not 
properly belonging to a discussion of the tariff, but will place 
the merits of the proposition squarely before the Senate, and 
ask that the same treatment be accorded sugar as has been 
given the other great industries affected by this bill. 

I will show from the history of this legislation, beginning with 
the first act of 1789, that a duty has always been imposed upon 
sugar, with the solitary exception of the McKinley bill, and that 
different rates haye been levied on the different grades, the 
lower bearing a lower rate, and the higher grades a higher rate, 
with a differential always provided for the refined. I will show 
that not only has this been our fixed policy in time of peace or 
stress of war, irrespective of what party has been in power, but 
that the men authorized to speak for the Democratic party have 
pronounced the sugar duty to be the ideal producer of reyenue, 
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as well as the most just and evenly distributed tax that can be 
levied by the Government for its maintenance and support. 

I hope to demonstrate that the policy of continental Europe 
has been to encourage and develop the sugar industry in those 
respective countries, making them absolutely independent in 
this necessary article of life, and that economic considerations 
and wise statesmanship demand that this country adopt a 
similar policy; and, further, that continental United States is 
not only capable of producing all the sugar necessary for the 
demands of its people, but will actually do so, unless there is 
adverse or hostile legislation by this Congress. 

I will show that the taxes upon sugar under this bill are 
less than those imposed by any of the countries of continental 
Europe, and that the consumer in the United States pays less 
for his sugar than the consumer living in any of those countries, 
even in those that stand ready to flood our markets with their 
surplus product. 

I will show that while all other food staples, together with 
the products of the forest, field, and factory, have within the 
last decade advanced from 20 to 40 per cent the price of sugar 
within that time has remained practically stationary. 

I will attempt to show that it is a wise and just policy not 
only to encourage the full development of our agricultural 
interests, but at the same time to encourage the growth and 
development of our manufactures; and I hope to demon- 
strate that the enormous amount of capital which has been 
invested in good faith in the sugar industry of this country, 
the yast numbers of our people who are dependent on it, the 
diversified interests that are affected for weal or woe by its 
welfare, and the large revenue it yields with the least cost to 
the people, warrant fair and even generous treatment at the 
hands of Congress. 

Mr. President, if it can be shown, as I have indicated, that, 
with the solitary exception of the McKinley Act, every tariff 
law from the foundation of the Government until the present 
has placed sugar on the dutiable list, with a higher rate on 
refined than on raw, and that every political party that has 
arisen to a commanding position in this country has subscribed 
to that doctrine, there ought to be some convincing reason to 
justify a departure from this established policy, 

If it can be demonstrated that the tariff on sugar is lower 
in this country than in the sugar-producing countries of Europe, 
and that in addition to being the cheapest necessary of life 
entering into the daily consumption of our people the price 
to the’ consumer in the United States is cheaper than to 
the consumer in those countries, then I submit that no just 
complaint can be urged against the present tariff legislation 
on sugar by either the consumer, the taxpayer, or the law- 
maker. Finally, if it can be shown that the revenue from 
sugar under the present bill is necessary for the support and 
maintenance of the Government, then that revenue should not 
be reduced or destroyed. 

I now propose to take up and consider the treatment of sugar 
by the various acts of Congress, beginning with the first act 
in 1789 and coming down to the present law. I do this not 
only to establish the fact that by all parties throughout our 
history sugar has been considered a proper and legitimate sub- 
ject of tariff legislation, but also to show that throughout this 
policy the legislative mind has made a distinction between the 
duties imposed upon the different grades of sugar running from 
the raw to the refined. 

The act of Congress of July 4, 1789, carried a duty of 1 cent 
a pound on raw sugar, 14 cents on partially refined, or clayed, 
and 3 cents on fully refined. 

At that time there was no sugar raised in the United States. 

In 1790 these duties were increased from 1 to 14 cents on raw, 
and from 1} to 2} cents on partially refined, or clayed, and to 
5 cents on refined sugar, which was increased to 9 cents per 
pound in 1794. 

From 1797 to 1804 the duty was 23 cents on raw and 9 cents 
on loaf or refined sugar. This was prior to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

These duties were increased 100 per cent under the act of 
1812, and were so to continue until one year after the treaty 
of peace with England. 

In April, 1816, the duty on raw sugar was 3 cents per pound; 
4 cents on partially refined; 10 cents on lump; and 12 cents on 
loaf or refined sugar. 

These rates remained practically unchanged until the act of 
1832, when they were reduced to 23 cents on raw sugar and 
33 5 on refined sugar, which rates were maintained until 
1842. 

Under the act of August 30, 1842, raw sugar was kept at 23 
cents, all other sugars when advanced beyond raw state 4 cents 
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per pound, and the duty was increased to 6 cents on all grades 
which were refined. 

Under the provision of the act of 1846, known as the 
Walker Tariff Act, duties were placed on sugars of all kinds at 
80 per cent ad valorem. By the act of 1857 it was reduced to 
24 per cent, and under that law sugar was retailed at from 5 to 
6 cents per pound. 

On December 24, 1861, during the civil war, sugar was placed 
in the tariff act at the rate of 24 cents per pound, on grades 
not above No. 12; and on the higher grades it was put at 5 
cents per pound; while the act of 1862 made it 23 cents on raw 
not above No. 12; 33 cents above No. 15 and below No. 20; and 
4 cents on higher grades. 

The acts of 1864 up to 1869, inclusive, placed the rate on 
raw sugar at 8 cents and retained the rate on refined at 34 and 
4 cents. The act of 1861 was the first in which Congress 
adopted the Dutch standard, which applies to color, and it 
should be borne in mind that No. 16 and all below this are 
dark sugars. z 

Under the acts of 1870 and 1872 the duty was placed on all 
sugars from No. 7 to No. 10 at 1} cents per pound; No. 10 to 
No. 18 at 2 cents; No, 13 to No. 16 at 2% cents; No. 16 to No. 20 
at 33 cents; and above No. 20 at 4 cents per pound. 

The act of 1883 placed a duty on sugar ranging from 1.40 
cents per pound on raw sugar, below No. 13, and adding 0.04 
cent per pound for each additional degree of strength. On 
sugars above No. 13 and up to No. 16 it was at 2.75 cents per 
pound; above No. 16 and up to No. 20 at 3 cents per pound; 
above No. 20 at 3.5 cents per pound. 

Under the McKinley bill, while raw sugar was free, there 
was a duty of half a cent per pound levied on all sugar above 
No. 16 Dutch standard, to which was added one-tenth of a cent 
per pound on all sugar exported from bounty-paying countries. 

Under the Wilson bill there was a duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem on all sugars under No. 16, Dutch standard; and upon 
all sugars above No. 16 a duty of one-eighth of 1 per cent, or 
123 cents per hundred, in addition; so that a refiner under that 
law received 123 cents per hundred—just what he receives 
under the present law with one-tenth of a cent per pound on 
all bounty fed sugars. 

By the act of 1789 it will be seen that the difference between 
raw sugars and refined sugars was 2 cents per pound. 

In 1791 the difference between raw and refined sugar was 74 
cents per pound; and from 1797 to 1804 the difference was also 
73 cents per pound. 

In 1842 the difference between raw and refined sugars was 
the difference between 24 and 6 cents, or 34 cents. 

Under the present law, or the Dingley Act, the duty on 96° 
sugar is 1.684, with 34 cents per 100 pounds on every additional 
degree up to 100° and a differential of 124 cents, equaling 1.95 
cents per pound on refined sugar. 

The bill under consideration reduces the differential from 
123 cents to 7} cents, making the duty on refined sugar 1.90 
cents per pound. 

Under the McKinley bill raw sugar was free, but a differential 
was imposed on refined of five-tenths of a cent per pound, or 50 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Under the Wilson bill all sugars above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard paid an additional duty over the 40 per cent ad valorem of 
one-eighth of 1 per cent, or 124 per cent per hundred pounds. 

From these citations it is shown that a duty has been imposed 
upon sugar by every party in control of the Government since 
its foundation, and in each and every one of these tariff acts, 
except the Walker Act, a different rate of duty has been imposed 
upon the raw and the refined. 

WHAT GREAT DEMOCRATS HAVE SAID, 

Let us again turn back the pages of history and see how the 
Democratic leaders have stood on this question. The first radi- 
cal revision of the tariff occurred in 1816, and the act of 
April 16 of that year was based on the report submitted to 
Congress in response to a resolution of the House by Alexander 
J. Dallas, the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Madison. 

That report was one of the ablest of our early state papers. 
It was written in the broadest spirit of patriotism. It was 
marked by a complete absence of sectionalism. As an illus- 
tration of the fact that the fundamental principles of economic 
legislation do not change, it was said of this great Democratic 
paper, by the senior Senator from Iowa, when as a member of 
the other branch of Congress he was discussing the present tariff 
Jaw in 1897, that if called upon to pick out from the economic 
literature of our country an official document that completely 
stated the working principles his party was then striving for, 
he would take this letter of Secretary Dallas, 
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In pointing out the same diversity of interests that has again 
come to plague us, and in counseling a broad and statesman- 
like treatment, Mr. Dallas said: 

The social compact is formed on the basis of a surrender of a part 
of the natural rights of individuals for the security and benefit of the 
whole of society. The federal compact is formed on the basis of a 
surrender of a of the political rights of each State for the benefit 
and security of the whole confederation. Hence, in the attempt “to 
conciliate the various national interests which arise from the pur- 
suits of agriculture, manufactures, trade, and navigation,” it is neces- 
sary to recollect that the common object of the Nation will not 
A uae with the, MADETA ADTT ae ine eee 

„ ve 
ee be of the e of ee eee ee 

In this broad spirit the Demoeratie party proceeded to 
the consideration of the needs of the country, then just 
emerging from the second war with Great Britain. Substan- 
tially the same arguments were advanced against the sugar 
schedule of that bill as are heard to-day, but Congress, recog- 
nizing its importance as a revenue-producing article, rejected the 
efforts made to secure lower rates, and provided a tariff with 
the following duties: Three cents on raw sugar, 4 cents on par- 
tially refined, 10 cents on lump, and 12 cents on loaf, 

The bill was reported by Mr. Lowndes of South Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and Mr. Huger, 
also of South Carolina, offered a substitute, providing lower 
rates. The debate that followed was one of the most interesting 
of that session, and John C. Calhoun and other great leaders of 
the party participated. It will be found on pages 1258 to 1262, 
inclusive, of the Annals, first session, Fourteenth Congress. 

In opposing the substitute of Mr. Huger, Mr. Robertson of 
Louisiana said: 

My friend from South Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. Lowndes], who, I hesitate not to say, is better 
oor a on with the fiscal concerns of the nation than any member of 
this House, has recommended the duty which I now advocate; he tells 
oe explicitly that it is required 7 e necessities of the Government. 
mpartial and intelligent as he is, has not said as much in regard to 
any other tax. 

The report of the debate continues: 

Mr. Lowndes made a few remarks on the same side. He argued that 
the manufacture of sugar demanded encouragement as strongly as any 
other, and that he 3 the 1 by the bill was even too 
low, being a very small increase on e duty; and that it was as 
necessary for the purpose of revenue as the protection of the article. 

Mr. Calhoun made a few remarks against the motion [to reduce the 
duties]. He dwelt on the great importance of the a 
expediency of encourag! its production in our country, 
supplies would be so much more certain; and enforeed cularly the 
necessity for encouraging all those articles at home, for which we now 
depended on the West Indies, to which the trade was so precarious. 

The instances where the Democratic leaders have stood for 
the development of the sugar industry could be cited in great 
number, did time permit. 

I will come, however, to more recent years, and show from 
the utterances of our party leaders, with whom many of you 
were personally acquainted, that Democratic principles have 
not changed so far as concerns the treatment of sugar as the 
ideal article for raising revenue, and likewise the importance of 
encouraging and building up this interest as a great domestic 
industry. 

The sugar duties were exhaustively considered by Hon. Dan- 
iel Manning, Secretary of the Treasury in Mr. Cleveland's first 
Cabinet, who was recognized as one of the leading authorities 
on economic problems of his day, and who was thoroughly 
versed in the principles and policies of his party in matters of 
tariff legislation. 

In the annual report he submitted at the second session of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, wherein he advocated the repeal of the 
war taxes, for which the country was clamoring, he said: 

We need just now to get $150,000,000 from imports— 


and proceeded to consider— 
The cheapest and best taxes to retain. 
On this point he said: 


Another proposal is to reduce taxation by cutting down the tax on 
whisky, tobacco, and beers, and removing the duty on sugar, 

Nobody pays a tax on tobacco except the consumers of tobacco. 
They are willing to pay for the luxury, and they ask no relfef. Any 
robable reduction of the tax on whisky would be more likely to 
nerease the revenue than to diminish it. The price of sugar has fallen 
to an exceedingly cheap rate. 


And here I will remark that sugar then sold for a much 
higher price than now, the price then being 6.02 cents per pound, 
while now it is 4.86 cents a pound. 


Our own sugar crop is so very small a part of the total amount of 
sugar we consume that sugar ranks next to articles wholly produced 
abroad, like tea and coffee, in suitability for taxation, on the ground 
that its consumption is universal; that the tax is easily and cheaply 
collected; that the Increased price paid by the consumers is an uncon- 
sidered trifie, and that what is taken from the taxpayers goes into the 
taxpayers’ treasury, not into a few private bank accounts, 
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And right here, Mr. President, I may remark that the funda- 
mental error made by the opponents of the tariff on sugar is that 
the amount of the tariff, according to them, goes directly to the 
producer or manufacturer of sugar, when in fact it goes into 
the national coffers, and nearly every dollar of the tax imposed 


Wholesale 


is returned to the people in the way of supporting and maintain- tion 
ing the Government. 8 

Like the casting away of the revenue from coffee and tea in 1872— 

Continues Mr. Manning— Tons. |Pounds. 
the removal of the tax on sugar, which gives us our easiest and 1, 493, 977, 472 58, 120, 583 4.04 10.51 775, 565 88. 5 
next to largest single item of revenue ASA 758858). at an annual 1.654 556, 831 84, 978, 182 4.91 10.73 | 745,20 46.1 
cost of less than cents per head, is now pressed forward to avert 1878 1.537.451, 934 73, 090, 958 5.06 9.07 773, 472 38.6 
the repeal of other taxes which are desired to operate an incidental | 1879. 1. 834, 365, 836 72, 078, 888 4.10 8.81 | 831,896 40.7 
and private benefit by enhanced prices to the domestic consumers | 1880... 1. 829, 291,681 80,087. 720 4.18 9.80 | 956, 784 42.9 
of a large domestic product. These ineidental and private benefits, 1881. 1’ 946/745; 205 86, 670, 624 4.41 9.70 | 1,012,206 | 44.2 
in fact, are subject fo all the deductions I have already mentioned, | 1882. 1. 990, 152,374 | 90, 439,675 4.41 9.35 | 1,134,994 48.4 
and are subject to the chief deduction that the endeavor to make 1888... 9’137'667,665 | 91' 637,992 4.37 8.65 | 1,224) 011 51.1 
our tax laws exclude foreign competition in our home markets pro- 1881. 2.75, 416, 896 98, 264. 607 3.61 6.75 1,309,383 53.4 
motes the suecess of that competition, besides effectually preventing 1885....| 2, 717,884,653 | 72, 519, 514 2.67 6.53 1. 298, 380 51.8 
the sale of our surplus product—our labor product—in foreign mar. 1888. 2.689, 881.765 80.773.744 2.84 6.23 | 1,459, 280 56.9 
kets. But the incidental benefit of the sugar to our cance- r pro- 1887. 3 136, 443, 240 78,411, 204 2.50 6.02 | 1 381714 52.7 
ducers, who are under the harrow of beet-root sugar competition and | 1888.2. 2.700, 28.22 74.245200 275 7.18 | 1,519,283 56.7 
German bounties, which have driven them to improved ae and | 1889. 2.762, 202, 967 88.543.971 2.21 7.88 1.44 474 51.8 
already lowered the price of sugar more than removal of the whole tax, | 1890... 2.984, 011,560 9,09 4.562 3.28 6.27 | 1,476,377 52.8 
is not got by excluding foreign sugar, for the great bulk of our sweeten- 1891... 3,483,477, 202 105, 728.246 3.03 4.65 1,888,851 66.3 
ing comes from climates more tropical than ours. Nor does it prevent 1892. 3, 556, 509, 165 104, 408, 813 2.93 4.35 | 1,853,870 63.8 
our sales in foreign markets of imported sugar refined and increased | 1898. 3'7g¢ 445,847 118,288,784 3.09 4.81 | 1,906, 758 64.4 
in value by the processes of American labor. 1894....| 4, 345, 193, 881 | 126, 871, 880 2.92 2 3 — 

One of the best expositions of the Democratic doctrine on 1838... f. 50.388.587 | 78,0286) 2.25 4:58 185.086 62.5 
this question may be found in the speech of Hon. John G. Car- 1897. 4.918.905.733 | 99, 069,181 2.01 4.50 | 2,070,978 | 64.8 
lisle, Speaker of the House, and Secretary of the Treasury in | 1898....| 2,689,920,851 | 60,472,749 2.25 En 288 = 
Mr. Cleveland's second Cabinet, which he delivered May 19, 1380. 3,980,250, 509 180.280 97 228 822 229547 88.2 
1888, in the House. He said: 1901. 8,975, 005, 840 90, 47, 800 2.28 5.05 | 2,872,816 | 68.7 

But, sir, let us see what would be the effect of the repeal of the —.— meters) aged oar rat 2.849.828 70.9 
duty on sugar, the effect upon the revenue, and upon the le who | 1904 3,700, 623,613 71.915, 753 194 4.77 | 2,767, 162 75.3 
are 3 to pay taxes in some form for the support of the Gov- 1905. 3, 680, 982, 998 97, 645, 449 2.65 2 5 aces ae 

The latest report I have at hand shows the total amount of sugar aan f 2.881.889.5508 S 208 28 211 4.65 2.263.979 77.5 


prouceda in this country and the total amount consumed for the year 
886, and they show that the domestic production was 302,754,486 
unds, while the total consumption was 3,111,640,000 pounds. It 
us appears that considerably less than one-tenth of the domestic con- 
sumption is produced at home and that the remainder is imported and 


ays duty at the custom-house. The duty collected Sues the last 
Nasal year was $57,000,000. Now, 3 that the whole amount 
of the duty is added to the price of the domestic article, it is clear 
that whenever $1 is taken out of the pocket of the consumer on account 
of this increased price more than $10 are paid into the Public 
for the support of the Government and the disch of its obligations. 

The repeal of this duty, therefore, while it would undoubtedly reduce 
the revenue, would afford very little relief to the people in comparison 
with the relief that would be afforded by the repeal of duties upon 
many other articles in common use. 


PRICES FOR LAST THIRD OF CENTURY. 


Having shown what has been the policy of this Government 
toward sugar, practically since its foundation, by all parties, 
and especially what have been the views of the leading Demo- 
crats, my purpose now is to show the ruling prices of raw and 
refined sugar for the last third of a century. 

From the figures presented it will be seen that not only has 
the general trend been in the direction of a lower price of sugar, 
and consequently in favor of the consumer, but it will likewise 
be shown that in this period none of the other food staples show 
such an absence of fluctuating prices. On the contrary, as I 
expect to show later, not only have the food products, but 
likewise most other products of the forest, field, and farm ad- 
vanced from 20 to 40 odd per cent during the period mentioned. 

I purpose first, Mr. President, to show the wholesale price 
of granulated sugar per pound at New York, and the average 
price per pound in foreign countries, beginning with 1871 and 
coming down to and including the year 1907. I will ask permis- 
sion to have the table inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. I quote it from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 

There being no objection the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Record as follows: z 


Mr. FOSTER. This table shows, Mr. President, that the whole- 
sale price of granulated sugar in New York in 1871 was 13.51 
cents per pound, and that the average cost of raw in foreign 
countries was 4.95 cents per pound; that in 1877 the New York 
price was 10.73 cents for refined, while the foreign price was 4.91 
cents per pound raw. In 1887 the New York price was 6.02 and the 
foreign price 2.50 cents per pound. In 1897 the New York price 
was 4.50 and the foreign price 2.01 cents per pound, while in 
1907 the New York price was 4.65 and the foreign price 2.11 
cents per pound. These figures, Mr. President, show that the 
difference between the domestic and the foreign market prices 
was much greater in former years than it is at present. I judge, 
Mr. President, that the above table shows the general average 
of prices in the leading foreign ports, as the figures show a 
slight variation of the Hamburg prices as given by Willett and 
Gray from 1900 to 1907, both years inclusive. While this shows 
the price of sugar in certain exporting markets of the Old 
World, yet at the same time it must be remembered, as I will 
hereafter conclusively establish, the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer in those countries, excepting England, is much higher 
than to the consumer in this country, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire why the retail price 
in foreign countries is so much higher than the wholesale price?. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will discuss that as I proceed. 

I shall next take the price of sugar under the tariff bill of 
1883 and institute comparisons with the prices of sugar under 
the McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley bills, showing the average 
quotations of raw and granulated under each, and the margins 
between the raw and granulated, and I will also ask that this 
table be included as part of my remarks in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
and it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


1883 Commission tariff. 


8 
S 


Wholesale 
prices of 
granulated at 
New York 


Under the 1883 Commission tariff, the average price of raw 
sugar was 5.89 cents; the average price of granulated, 6.84 cents 
per pound—a difference of 0.95 cent. 
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McKinley tariff. 


Raw cen- | Granu- 
lated, per 
perpound.| poun 
Cents. Cents. 
8.92 4.65 
3.32 4.85 
3.69 4.84 
3.34 4.12 


Under the McKinley tariff, the average price of raw sugar 
was 3.57 cents per pound; the average price of granulated, 4.49 
cents—a difference of 0.92 cent. 


Wilson bill. 


Raw cen- | Granu- 
„ | lated, p 
per pound. poun 
Cents. Cents. 
3.23 4.12 
3.62 4.58 
8.56 4.50 


Under the Wilson bill the average price of raw sugar was 
3.47 cents per pound; the average price of granulated, 4.38 
cents per pound—a difference of 0.91 cent. 

Dingley bill. 


Granu- 
we 
parry pound. 


Cente. Cents. 
4.24 4.97 
4.42 4.92 
4.57 5.82 
4.05 5.06 
3.54 4.46 
8.72 4.64 
8.97 4.77 
4.28 5, 26 
3. 69 4.52 
3.76 4.65 


Mr, FOSTER. Under the Dingley bill these tables show that 
from 1898 to 1907 the average price of raw sugar was 4.02 cents 
and the average price of granulated 4.86, the margin between raw 
and refined being 0.84 of a cent, or 84 cents a hundred pounds, 
showing a smaller margin between the raw and refined than under 
any other preceding tariff bill, being 7 cents less than under 
the Wilson bill, 8 cents less than under the McKinley bill, and 
11 cents less than under the Commission bill of 1883. 

In 1898, the year after the passage of the Dingley bill, raw 
sugar sold at 4.24 cents per pound and granulated sold at 
4.97 cents. In 1907 raw sugar sold for 3.76 cents per pound and 
granulated at 4.65 cents. 

In 1887 raw sugar sold for 5.38 cents per pound, while in 1898 
the same sugar sold for 4.24 cents per pound and in 1907 for 

3.76 cents. 

In 1889 raw sugar sold for 6.57 cents per pound, and in 1907 
it sold for 3.76 cents per pound; and granulated sugar during 
the year 1889 sold for 7.89 cents per pound and in 1907 for 
4.65 cents per pound. 

In 1900 and 1901 raw sugar sold for over 4 cents per pound 
and granulated over 5 cents per pound; in 1906 and 1907 raw 
sugar sold for 3.67 and 3.69 cents and granulated for 4.62 and 
4.65 cents, respectively. 

‘This margin between raw and refined includes the cost of re- 
fining, such as labor and fuel, the wear and tear and deprecia- 
tion of expensive machinery, the cost of packages in which the 
sugar is delivered to the market, the refiner’s profit and jobber's 
commission, and the loss of sugar involyed in the process of 
refining, which has been estimated by experts to be 7 pounds in 
every 100. 

Mr. President, these facts and figures incontestably contradict 
the very elaborate and ingenious argument of the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

These figures, on the contrary, demonstrate that the selling 
price between raw and refined was greater under every other 
tariff than it is to-day. 

Again, it is urged that the difference between raw or similar 
grades of sugar in this country and the foreign markets can not 
be justified, and considering the low price of foreign when com- 
pared with domestic sugars it is urged that the tariff ought to 
be lowered in order to cheapen the commodity to the home con- 


sumer. The figures which I have heretofore presented show 


that this disparity has always existed, and there is no greater 
reason now than in years past for any change in our policy. 

But there is another factor which has escaped the attention 
of those who advocate a departure from our traditional policy, 
and that factor is the difference between the domestic and ex- 
port prices of foreign sugars. There is an export price and a 
home price, and the fact is shown by the very best authority 
that the export price is far below even the cost of production. 
I read from the testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on this phase of the subject (p. 3292): 

It appears from the foregoing that the actual selling price of granu- 
lated sugar f. o. b. Hamburg is less than the amount the American 
manufac rs pay the farmers for the sugar in the beet before they 
begin the process of manufacture. Further, that this average Ham- 
burg selling price of granulated sugar is $1.364 less than the lowest 
range of average cost to manufacture beet sugar in the United States. 
It must be remembered that the Hamburg prices above referred to are 
the selling prices and not the cost prices. They include the first cost 
of raw material, the cost of manufacturing, and the manufacturer’s 
profit, the sum total of which, as stated above, is less than the Ameri- 
can manufacturer pays the farmer for the sugar in the beet before he 
begins the process of manufacture. 

If it is urged that the European sugar producer can not afford to 
sell 88-degree sugar at an average price of $2 per hundred pounds 
and nulated sugar at an average price of $2.385 per hundred pounds, 
let it be remembered that during the years in question, namely, from 
1900 to 1907, the beet-sugar industry of Boe has thrived as never 
before, as shown by Senate Document No. 250, entitled“ Production 
and Commercial Movement of Sugar.“ compiled by 0. P. Austin, Chief 
of Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

On this same point I wish to read from the report of the 
British tariff commission, printed in London in 1907, all the 
more convincing since, for the purpose of this discussion, the 
evidence adduced before and the conclusions reached by a 
British commission must be regarded as strictly impartial. 

In section 7 of paragraph 4 that report says: 

The unfair character of foreign competition in the British market is 
constantly dwelt upon in the evidence. The continental kartells 
facilitated the dumping on a large scale in the United Kingdom, and 
this kartell organization was only rendered possible by the heavy state 
bounties and preferential export — . — rates. Cases are quoted in 
the evidence in which German refined sugar was sold in this country 
at a price 1 shilling 8 pence per hundredwelght, or about 20 per cent 
below the cost of production. 

The kartell, as the Senate knows, was abolished by the Brus- 
sels Convention in 1903, but that the practices of state stimu- 
lation that grew up with that system still continue, and enable 
the German sugars to be sold for export at less than the cost 
of production, is shown by paragraph 17 of the same British 
report. It says: 

The comparative prices of the imported and home-refined sugar are 
stated thus in the evidence of a Liverpool firm of refiners: “ So-called 
‘first marks sugar for import into Great Britain was in 1904 (the year 
after the kartell was abolished) bought at about 9 shillings 10 Basic 
f. o. b. Hamburg (equal to 2.46 cents per pound). The cost o as 
duction is 9 shillings for the raw sugar, taking the roots at their 
minimum value, plus about 2 shillings 6 pence for the cost of refining— 
total 11 shillings 6 pence per hundredweight. Hence, German refined 
sugar sold in this country at a price of 1 shilling 8 pence per hundred 
pounds below the cost of production. Countries adhering to the Brus- 
sels Sugar Convention have been allowed to give native refined sugar 
a protection of 6 francs per 100 kilos (nearly 2 shillings 6 pence per 
hundredweight) in their home markets. In consequence the surplus 
that they can not consume, caused by the recent enormous overproduc- 
tion, has been sent to Great Britain and sold at a price below the 
price of producing similar sugar in this country.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If that is true, then they must 
make up in the domestic price in Germany for that lost abroad. 
Is the Senator going to speak upon that feature of the matter? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I was intending to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As a matter of fact, they do charge 
their own people higher than they charge the English people. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am going to show that they charge their 
own people higher than they do the English people or anybody 
else on the face of the earth. 

Having shown the rate of duties imposed by this Government 
on sugar, and the price of sugar in this country under those 
various acts, I now purpose to show that the taxation or duties 
imposed by all countries of continental Europe are much higher 
than it has been the policy of this country to impose, and espe- 
cially are they higher than the duties under the Dingley Act or 
the bill under consideration. 

Conclusive information to this effect has recently been fur- 
nished by the State Department, in response to a resolution of 
the Senate. It shows the amount of duties per hundred pounds 
imposed by foreign governments on sugar, and I will ask per- 
mission of the Senate to have them inserted as part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of. objection, 
permission is given to insert the matter referred to by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 
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The statements referred to are as follows: 


Duties, tases, etc., on sugar in foreign countries Rates of duty on sugar. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Ex. 19. Raw sugar 8 and beet) below 98 per cent polariza- 
per poun 

Refined sugar as well as kinds of sugar with a polariza- 

tion of . cent and above, per 100 pounds 

Norte. ugar enjoying an export premium is sub- 

ject to a surtax established by the Brussels Sugar 
Convention. 

Borer of other kinds, i. e., glucose, starch sugar, grape 

r, fruit sugar, milk sugar and the like, sugar for 

colo: oring purposes, per 100 pounds 


BELGIUM. 


20. 


60, Sug: 
le and raw beet ane cane sugar, per 100 pounds 
Refined, per 100 — 
Norn.— Raw an refined sugar is “Subject “also to a 
surtax of $0.4825 per 100 pounds. = 


DEN MARK, 


Sugar, molasses and siap 
Can y, and sugar in loaves, sheets, cakes, and the like, 
whole or divided; hone eyi also powdered sugar with a 
polarization of over 98 per cent; also grape sugar, 
or starch sugar, or grape or starch sirup; and cara- 
` TTT. 
Powd ered sugar with a polarization of more than a or 
cent, but not more than 98 per cent, per 100 po: 

Norp.—Powdered sugar 0. 244) — be imported 
for the use of refineries at a dut A of $0.72 per 100 

A respi when not polarizing more than 1 cent. 
Other powdered sugar with a polarization of 86 ber cent 
and under; common white sirup, and cissolved and 
other liquid sugar, including cane juice, from which 

the sugar has not been separated, per 100 pounds 


Sugar: ° FRANCE. 


Produce of French colonies sa 
In 8 3 res blanches), accord- 
ing to 2 yield, per 100 
pounds —7 PE refined TE SSRs SS SS tS 
* 80055 than dy tual ight t 
er candy, actual we net per 
LA 7 SRE E T EE E E eet 
98 actual weight net per 100 pounds 
roduce i foreign countries— 
owe er, the estimated refined yield thereof 
being— 
98 per cent or less per 100 pounds of refined 
rc 
More than 17 8 cent per 100 pounds net à 


243. 


1.22 
79 


244. 


40 


ssions *— 


91. The 


e 
8 one 100 pounds net actual weight 3. 06 
GERMANY. 


Cane, beet, and other sugar of the chemical shane Ping of 
cane sugar (saccharose), refined, per 100 pounds 
Other, solid and liquid, of ‘all kinds; masse cuite and sugar 
drainings (sirups and molasses); beet-root juice, maple 
SuICe Nery LOO  pounG eee 
Starch sugar (grape sugar, glucose, dextrose, maitoa; 
fruit sugar (laevulose), and other kinds of fermentab 
sugar not otherwise mentioned, crystallized, or in the 
form of sirup; also dextrin sirup; burnt sugar of all 
kinds; sugar for coloring purposes, free from dextrin (for 
coloring rum) or containing dextrin (for coloring beer) ; 
sugar color’ per 100 pounds 
Milk sugar (lactose), per 100 pounds . 


ITALY. 


176. 


177. 


14. Sug: 
760 of ce class, 100 pounds 
Sugar mal be considered as of first 
when on being refined it yields more than 94 
porns cent. The yield is calculated by . 
the saccharose percentage the proportion 
of soluble ashes multiplied by 5. Sugars mixed 
with materials of a nature to decrease the yield 
shall also be considered as of the first class. 
(d) Of second class, per 100 pounds 
14. bis. milk sugar, per 100 pounds 
15. Glucose: 
(S Solid, per 100 pounds 
b) Liquid, per 100 pounds_________ 

Solid and liquid 1 robe liable, Over, and 
above the import duty, to the surtax of manu- 
facture equal to the Iwapective internal tax of 
manufacture, 


8. 685 


7.72 
5. 26 


3.51 
2. 63 


„ Law of July 5, 1904, exempts from duty crystallized su olar- 
izing less than 95° and’ also siru pa. produced H the “ tartinage pa of 
sugar which after denaturation in 1 establishment where they. have 
been manufactured are to be used for the feeding of cattle. By another 
law of the same cian Hes by ont after prey, ous denaturation shall 
be used in the man beer, is to be exempt from the duty 
Jeviable thereon. Sugar of 8 paying bounties on that product 
ff Wich ate, Taare direct shall be considered. 

Only ucts w. are po! s di 

produce = French colonies and possessions. 40 

e Includes refining tax. 


s With an additional $0.48 per 100 poate net on the actual weigh 
„ This is the general rate o which nig geod from the United Sete 
nre subject; the conventional rate is 84. 100 pounds, 


NETHERLANDS. 


There is no import duty on sugar, but an excise tax is levied at the 
following rates: 


a. Sugar 5 not being below the standard fixed pd the pur- 


pose b; e minister of finance, per 100 pounds $5. 21 
b. Melis, lump, and all other sugars not o ponpa mentioned, 
per 100 A P R A E A wes E A 4.93 
c. Raw sugar: 
Of a richness not below 98 per cent, per 100 pounds. 4.93 
Of a richness below 98 per cent, per 100 pounds a, 109 
d. Bastard sugar (dutiable as raw sugar). 
f. Feculae sugar, solid, granular, or in powder, also sugar 
known as masse, rasped, or pulverized in any other man- 
ee OR er i a i ae 3. 29 


For the purposes of this law, by saccharine richness is meant: 
{3 In the case of raw sugar the percentage of polarization after 
ucting twice the percentage of glucose contained in the sugar and 
four times the ashes obtained by combustion of the sugar after sep- 
arating insoluble matter. (b) As to bastard sugar, the percentage of 


8 
a rogata sugar of a saccharine richness below 98 per cent frac- 
gon a anit shall be disregarded. 
Tarif! s 
0. RUSSIA. 
22. Sugar: 


Raw, sugar pounded or moras without the admixture of 
e A E 
Refined, lump and candy, in loaves and pieces, per 100 
pounds 


SPAIN. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


76° of polarization 
and not exceeding 77 
exceeding 


ee ie ee 


Exceeding Sie 
Exceeding 85° 
Exceeding 86° 
Ex ing 87° 
not 
not 
not 
not exceeding 
not 
not 
not 
not 


Nore.—Of the above-mentioned countries, France is the only one 
which grants tariff concessions on imports of sugar from its colonies. 

Mr. FOSTER. These tables confirm the statement issued by 
the committee of wholesale grocers, formed to present the facts 
concerning the domestic sugar industry, showing that— 

The people of Austria-Hungary are taxed $2.39 per hundred 
pounds on raw sugar and $3.50 per hundred pounds on refined 
sugar, plus a surtax of 47 cents per hundred pounds on raw 
sugar and 52 cents per hundred pounds on refined sugar, mak- 
ing the total tax on raw sugar $2.86 per hundred pounds and 
on refined $4.02 per hundred pounds. 

The people of Russia are taxed $2.49 per hundred pounds on 
domestic sugar, while the duty on imported sugar is $6.39 per 
hundred pounds on raw sugar and $8.56 per hundred pounds on 
refined sugar. 

The people of Spain are taxed $3.06 per hundred pounds on 
domestic sugar and on imported raw sugar $3.53 per hundred 
ponas, and on imported refined sugar $3.58 per hundred 
poun 

The people of Germany are taxed $1.51 per hundred’ pounds 
on all domestic sugar, while the tax on imported raw sugar is 
$1.98 per hundred pounds, and on imported refined sugar $2.03 
per hundred pounds. 

The people of Italy are taxed $5.88 per hundred pounds on 
domestic sugar below 94 degrees and $6.14 per hundred pounds 
on domestic sugar above 94 degrees, On imported sugar they 
are taxed $7.70 per hundred pounds on sugar below 94 degrees 
and $8.67 per hundred pounds on sugar above 94 degrees. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is not that prohibitive? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is practically prohibitive, and the Senator 
will find that every country in continental Europe producing 
sugar has a duty upon it intended to be prohibitive. As I 
expect to show as I go on the injustice of the reduction proposed 
in this bill is that it will operate solely against the producers 
in this country. They have no other market to which they 
could ship, except England, and even there they will have to 
— a duty of 40 per cent per hundred pounds. 


per cent of saccharine richness, but so that the duty shall 


not yy less $3.29 per 100 pounds. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Do I understand the Senator that we would 
have no place to ship to? 

Mr. FOSTER. No place except England; but we make no 
shipments to England, because we consume more sugar now than 
we produce. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But we are buying sugar abroad and do not 
want to ship any from America. We want to get our own sugar 
cheaper if it can be done. 

Mr. FOSTER. If you will open the door to German sugar 
and to all the other sugars in the world, I think you will get it 
cheaper here, but at the cost of destroying every cane and beet 
sugar producer in this country, and when this has been wrought 
we would pay our tribute to foreign countries for all time to 
come in higher prices than we now pay for our domestic sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. According to the Senator’s state- 
ment a moment ago, we are getting it cheaper than any other 
country in the world. 

Mr. FOSTER. We are paying less for it in this country than 
any other country in the world, except England. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the-Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did I understand the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to say there was a prohibitive duty on the importation of 
sugar into Italy? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is the way I read the reports. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Therefore, I suppose that Italy produces all 
the sugar that it consumes? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then there could not be a prohibitive duty 
on importations, could there? 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam stating what the duty is. If I said pro- 
hibitive,“ I possibly ought to have qualified my remarks. Italy 
does consume quite a quantity of sugar and receives a very large 
revenue, as I shall show later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the amount of sugar produced by 
Italy? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think I have those figures. I can 
show the Senator, however, as I proceed, what is the revenue 
derived. in Italy from the tax and the tariff upon sugar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator. I 
thought probably he had the information for which I asked. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not been quite as attentive pos- 
sibly as I ought to have been; in fact, there has been some 
confusion; but I have noticed during the pendency of this bill 
that some criticisms, possibly in the Chamber, at any rate in 
the public press, have been made that we were paying in this 
country a very much higher price for sugar than England was 
paying. Do I understand the Senator from Louisiana to say 
that we are paying less than all other countries except England? 

Mr. FOSTER, Except England. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is very important. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am sorry I have not been able to get tlie 
retail selling price of sugar in England. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the statement has been per- 
sistently made that we are paying 2 or 3 cents more per pound 
for sugar in this country than is paid in England. The Senator 
then does not know whether that is accurate or not? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not know whether it is accurate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the matter to which the Senator 
has called attention is a very important matter to bring out 
that the people of England are getting sugar very likely a little 
cheaper than we and that we are getting it cheaper than the 
people of the other nations of the world. That I had never 
heard stated before. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like, if the Senator will be kind 
enough to do so, for him to state why it is that other countries 
pay more in the retail market for their sugar than we do. 
What is the reason for that? 


Mr. FOSTER. It is on account of the taxes imposed upon 


sugar in the way of consumption and excise taxes and the tariff. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it is a local tax on sugar in European 
countries, something like our tax on whisky and spirits. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; it is a consumption and excise tax, but 
that makes no difference to the people, they pay more for their 
sugar than we do. 

I read, however, a part of this statement. 
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The people of France are taxed $2.36 per hundred pounds on 
domestic sugar, while imported raw pays an additional 48 cents 
per hundred pounds, and refined sugar 52 cents per hundred 
pounds, making the total tax $2.84 per hundred pounds on 
raw and $2.89 per hundred pounds on refined. 

The people of Holland are taxed $4.82 per hundred pounds 
on sugar testing 98 degrees or more. Thirty-seven florins is 
deduced for each degree less, but the minimum shall not be 
below $3.21 per hundred pounds. 

The people of Belgium are taxed $1.75 per hundred pounds on 
domestic sugar, with an additional surtax of 48 cents per hundred 
pounds, making a total tax of $2.23 per hundred pounds. 

The people of Sweden are now taxed $3.60 per hundred pounds 
on imported refined sugar and $3 per hundred on imported raw 
sugar, but the tax is to be slightly decreased in 1913. 

It is also interesting to note how our neighbor, the Dominion 
of Canada, deals with this question. It was shown at the 
hearings on this bill held by the Ways and Means Committee 
that the difference in the Canadian general tariff between re- 
fined sugar and 96 degrees testing raw sugar is 0.425 cent per 
pound, whereas in the Dingley tariff the difference is only 
0.265 cent per pound, 

SUGAR AS A REVENUE PRODUCER. 

From this array of tariffs it will readily be seen that sugar 
the world over is one of the principal objects of taxation, and 
that the countries of continental Europe have not only im- 
posed an excise or consumption tax, but have practically erected 
a prohibitive tax against the importation of foreign sugars, 
as a rule providing a higher rate of duty on the refined than 
is levied on the raw article. It further shows that where- 
ever man has set up a well-ordered government it is one of the 
leading producers of reyenue, and our own country is no ex- 
ception in the treatment of sugar as a revenue producer. 

The United States leads the list, notwithstanding the enormous 
remission to our colonies and Cuba, the remission equaling one- 
half of what we actually collect. The year 1907 may be taken 
for illustration. The United States that year collected 
$60,284,059.04 on sugars, and furthermore granted to Cuba, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines the enormous tariff 
remission of $30,405,429. 

This, as I expect to show later, is one of the wrongs and in- 
justices in this measure pending before Congress. 

Great Britain for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1908, 
retained for home consumption 3,548,222,160 pounds of sugar, 
on which a total duty of $30,672,479 was collected. 

Germany from her internal revenue and customs duties on 
sugar collected over $35,000,000; France over $29,000,000. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Has the Senator the figures of the internal- 
revenue taxation of sugar in those various countries? 

Mr. FOSTER. I can read them right here. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will be glad to have the figures showing 
how the nations of the world charge their own producers of 
sugar. I have had the suggestion in mind—that is, I have 
thought about it in a cursory way—as to whether we could not 
put some kind of a bonus on home production of sugar and make 
all these outsiders pay revenue to support our Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. The table from which I have read, and which I 
am going to make part of my remarks, shows exactly the amount 
collected from the internal revenue and the customs revenue, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want the pound levy—the amount of 
money that they collect by the pound or the hundred pounds, 
or something like that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the Senator will find that in the 
statement which I have heretofore submitted. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was called out unavoidably, and I did not 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask permission, Mr. President, to submit 
this table and have it printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection 
permission is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Total revenue from sugar of principal countries in Burope. 
calen- | 


Internal Customs Total 
Country. 75 revenue. revenue. | revenue. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


SSS A T E E 1908 | 35, 711, 200 119, 700 | 35, 521, 900 

G 285, 661, 300 { 9 '}29, 712, 200 

c TTEA 1906 | 27,480,110 TAANI 

SCC TTT 1908 | 8,659; 777 } 4,653 | 36, 144, 540 

R 1807 | 52,255, 640 |. 2.22.00. 52, 255, 640 
1907 | 8,995, 864 5, 995, 864 
1907 | 3,372,642 44,744 | 3,417,386 
1907 | 867,520 446,488 1.314008 
1907 | 4,618,531 6,439 | 4) 624, 970 
1 14,591,485 | 3,837,226 18, 428) 711 


1909. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Having shown the treatment of sugar as a 
revenue-producing article by the various tariffs and other taxes 
imposed by this and foreign countries, I propose to show the 
difference in the price of sugar to the consumer of this country 
and the principal countries of continental Europe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator leaves that point, I 
understand that we import a great deal of raw sugar into this 
country, but it is my understanding that we import very little 
refined sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether the Senator pro- 
poses to discuss that feature of this subject later on; but, if he 
does not, I should be very glad if the Senator would give us 
his information as to the reason why we do not import prac- 
tically any refined sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. I touch upon that later on, but not fully. I 
expect, however, to discuss that fully during the debate. 

I propose to show the difference in the price of sugar to the 
consumers of this country and of the principal countries of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

This information has recently been furnished by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in response to a request from the Senate. 

The average price of granulated sugar in this country is 4.86 
cents per pound, and the data furnished by the Secretary shows 
that the range of retail prices of lump sugar in continental 
Europe before and since 1903 is far above this price, as will 
appear from the annexed tables: 

Retail prices of lump sugar in European cities named. 
[In cents per pound.] 


Average, 
1901-2. 


Average, 
1904-1907.¢ 


City. 


Budapest 
CCC Ac O PEA STT 


Dresden 


a Owing to inadequate returns, the avera 
and for Madrid cover only three years (1905-1907) and for Copen- 
hagen two years (1905, 1907). 

The following table gives as fully as possible the retail prices 
of lump sugar in various cities of continental Europe during 
the years 1900-1908 : 


Retail prices of lump sugar. 


for Naples and Milan 


[Cents per pound.] 
1903. 


Aver- 
City. 1900. 1901. 1902 age Jan.-Sept. 1904 | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. 1908. 
for Aug. Dec. 
year. 
Naples 13.3 18.4 13.0 . . J 14. 4 13.8 . . 
Milan TTA S Ko 12.2 12.3 
Amsterdam 8.8 8.89.1 9.9 9.1 9.3 9.7 
bbb C. 
ad ees l based 8.4 5.0 5.13 5.7 
Stockholm . 7.1) 7.1) 7.11.3 81) 7.4] 7.5 8.0 
Vienna.. 8.08.5 7.1.1 7.6 7.2 6.97.4 
Budapest 8.2 8.4 7.87.1 7.6 67) 7.3] 7.4 
Paris SFERA E A 1 7.1] 6.1 6.1 5.8 
Dresden 7.81 7. .0| 6.6] 5.7 5.8 
As O E 7.0| 7. „8 64) 57| 58| 6.0 
Brussels 7.4 8. „5 6.5 5.2 5.9 6.0 
Copenhagen | „ 5.0 


Retail prices of granulated sugar in these four cities for the 
yeaia 1900-1908 are given in detail in the following table: 
Retail prices of granulated sugar. 
[Cents per pound.] 


1903, 
1900. 1901. 1902. Ker. | 1904. 1905. | 1906. | 1907. 1908. 
+ e age |Jan.- Sept. S 3 x 
for Aug. | Dec. 
year. 
8.98.5 85) 84) 8.8 8.9 96) 8.8 9.0 49.3 
7.1 2.2 68| 7.2 5.85.3 5.1 5.1 5.1 
7.1 7.2 6.7 7.3) 5.35.3 5.7] 5.1 5.1 58 
anaes 7.0 6.5 7.2 5.2 5.1 5.6] 4.9 5.8 
“ Average of first two quarters. 
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The price paid for lump sugar in Milan in 1907-8 was over 
12 cents per pound; in Amsterdam it was over 9 cents a pound; 
in St. Petersburg it was over 9 cents a pound; in Madrid it was 
over 7 cents a pound; in Budapest it was over 6 cents a 
pound; in Paris it was over 6 cents a pound; in Bremen it was 
over 5 cents a pound; and in Brussels over 5 cents a pound, 
showing that every sugar-producing country in the world sells 
to its people sugar from 1 to 5 cents a pound higher than it is 
sold to the consumers in this country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is the Senator quoting prices by the 
hundredweight or—— 

Mr. FOSTER. By the pound. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I mean when sold by the hundred- 
weight. 

Mr. FOSTER. No, sir; I am quoting the retail prices. 
The facts and figures here presented demonstrate that every 
other sugar-producing country in Christendom except Denmark 
imposes a higher tariff or taxes on this article than is imposed 
by this Government; that practically a prohibitive tariff wall 
has been built to prevent the importation of any sugar into 
these countries; that large revenues are derived from these 
taxes on sugar for the support of these governments; and, 
finally, that the price of sugar to the American consumer is 
lower than in any European country except England. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The point I should like to have the Senator 


explain, if he feels willing to do so, is this: The South produces 


a great deal of cotton and annually exports five or six million 
bales. Germany produces, I understand, a great deal more 
sugar than it uses, and so does France. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, the fact that these two countries, as 
well as Austria-Hungary, produce sugar in large quantities 
would indicate, unless there is local taxation, or some dis- 
crimination of some kind in favor of refining, that those people 
are bound to get their sugar about like we get our cotton. If 
anybody should undertake to tell me that we are going to help 
the South by putting a tariff on cotton I would simply laugh 
at that man as being almost an idiot. It is the same way with 
putting a tariff on sugar to help protect sugar in Germany or 
France; but if there is a local tax or a special tax which raises 
the price to the consumer there I can understand the result. 
We do not have a tax on cotton in the South other than in 
so far as it is so much property, and really we do not tax it 
at all because it is generally sold as fast as it is produced. If, 
however, a man lays cotton to one side and holds it, it becomes 
part of his property, and he has to pay taxes on it; otherwise 
there is no tax, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. FOSTER. What I am trying to say, Mr. President, is 
that in all the sugar-producing countries of the world, either by 
tariff or tax, the consumer is compelled to pay more for his 
sugar than is the consumer in this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You mean the retail price that the consumer 
has to pay, although they produce it right there. 

Mr. FOSTER. Right there; yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If there were local consumption taxes on 
cotton, that is if each bale of cotton was assessed by the local 
taxing authorities so much, it would correspond to the local 
taxes imposed on sugar that is produced in Germany, for in- 
stance, or that enters into consumption there. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have a different system over there. So 
far as the excise tax or the consumption tax is concerned, the 
Senator may be correct; but, as I understand, they have a differ- 
ent governmental system. The government practically regulates 
the price in those countries. 

Having shown that sugar is cheaper to the consumer in this 
country than in continental Europe, I shall next show that 
sugar is relatively the cheapest article of food the American 
people consume, and that while every other product of the field 
and factory in the last ten years has advanced in price from 
20 to 40 per cent, the price of this article has practically re- 
mained the same, and that the American consumer, considering 
what he pays for every other article of food, has no just cause 
to complain of this price. 

It is true that this Congress has been literally bombarded by 
petitions, memorials, and letters for a reduction of the duty on 
sugar, but an investigation of the sources of these petitions will 
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disclose the fact that they do not originate with the body of the 
consumers of this country, but are rather the emanation of an 
organized and interested source. 

Evidently literary bureaus have been established to distribute 
circulars, dodgers, and stereotyped letters in every village and 
hamlet in the country, asking Congress to remit or reduce the 
duties on sugar, and all of these appeals are sent from the 
same central origin. Doubtless every Senator has received 
a flood of yellow circulars, purporting to be signed and probably 
are signed by different citizens in his State, living in different 
localities, yet they are mailed to the Senate in one common en- 
velope, post-marked Wall street, New York. A sample of these 
circulars I herewith exhibit, and doubtless other Senators have 
received similar documents. No heed or attention should be 
paid to them. They do not indicate any public sentiment or 
desire, or any public judgment or opinion on this subject, but 
are manufactured evidence distributed for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. 

The American people are fair and just. If it be shown that 
the sugar tariff under the operation of the Dingley law and 
the present bill works no hardship or injustice upon them, I do 
not believe that they can reasonably demand or will demand 
any change or modification of the sugar schedule. Especially is 
this true when it can be established beyond controversy that 
sugar is cheaper than any other food staple which the people 
consume, and it can further be established that while there has 
been a progressive advance in the price of all other necessaries 
of life the price of sugar has remained practically stationary. 

Mr, TILLMAN. If it does not interrupt the Senator's argu- 
ment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to ask him if he has given any at- 
tention, as doubtless he must have done, to any method by which 
we can get sugar just as cheaply as we can now, or more 
cheaply, without paying such tribute to the sugar trust? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will discuss that later. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am perfectly willing to help tax every- 
body to help Louisiana and Michigan and the balance of them 
a little while, just as is done in Europe, but I should like to 
stop this forty or fifty million dollars which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Cray] showed the other day the sugar trust had 
stolen from us. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will discuss that later on. 


Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator is going to discuss it, I will 
wait. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think the figures justify any such 
exaggerated statements as have been sent out. 

Mr. President, I propose to show the progressive advance in 
the price of all the necessaries of life during the last decade 
and compare that with the price of sugar and its advance, in 

_order to establish the fact that in a spirit of fairness and justice 
the producers of sugar in this country ought to be treated fairly, 
just as every other producer is treated under this bill. 

The government statistics, appearing in Bulletin No. 75 of 
the Bureau of Labor, show the comparative advance in the 
prices of certain articles from 1896 to 1907. These figures were 
reproduced in the Republican Campaign Book for 1908 and show 
the following per cent of increases: 

certain related 
Comparative advance in tes per Fs commodities, 1907, 
[Compiled from Bulletin No. 75, United States Bureau of Labor.] 


Per cent. 


Cotton thread 34 
Cotton yarns -= 98 
Dunn cd 
mee (atin ee 62 
Print cloths — 16 
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Fer cent. 
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Horse blankets (all Wool) n 44.16 
Overcoatings’ (all Wool) — —ʃ— 44. 94 
prawi e AE AN 
Underwear (all wool) e cs aaa ; 
Women's dress goods (all wool) De 6. 
Wonton FALUN RES RARE SLES ABT CE 8 
Average for woolen goods 444„„41% 44. 06 


The following figures are taken from the tables given in 
the Republican campaign text-book for 1908 and not only 
give the purchasing power in sugar of the several farm 
commodities named, in 1896 and 1907, respectively, but show 
how enormously those commodities have advanced in value as 
compared with sugar: — > 

As showing the relative purchasing power of these articles, 
10 bushels of corn in 1 would have bought 56 pounds of 
sugar; in 1907 it would have bought 113 pounds of sugar. Ten 
bushels of wheat would have bought 141 pounds of sugar in 
1896, and in 1907 it would have bought 195 pounds of sugar. 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. The Senator will recall that sugar is pro- 
tected, but that corn and wheat are not. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am simply showing the relative advance 
in price to the consumer of these various articles, regardless 
of the question of protection or the tariff on them. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Suppose there had been no protection. I 
do not like the idea of saying that sugar is protected, because it 
is a great revenue yielder, and it has been the time-honored 
policy to obtain revenue from it. I do not like to have the ap- 
penrance of undertaking to advocate the taking from one Amer- 
ican citizen and putting into the pockets of another under 
the idea of protection; but if we are going to get revenue, and 
a big revenue, and it is an article that has been used to obtain 
revenue from almost from the beginning of the Government, 
that is another thing. 

Mr. FOSTER. My purpose is to show that the American con- 
sumer has no need to complain of the price of sugar, and that 
is my only purpose. In 1896, 100 pounds of pork would have 
bought 74 pounds of sugar. In 1907 it would have bought 132 
pounds of sugar, showing that the purchasing price of corn, 
wheat, etc., has advanced much more than the purchasing price 


of sugar. A table shows this in detail: 
Pounds of granu- 
Article. lated sugar. 
1896. 1907. 

Dr · AAA 0 oe 56.9 113.5 
IO Dele OE WHORE ̃ Ü ———.ß ̃ ̃ — I C ONT. 141.5 195.1 
10 bushels of o ats ad 39.7 96.8 
100 pounds of pork.............- 74.1 130.7 
Beef on the hof per 100 pounds. 97.8 132.3 
20 pounds of butter......... arises 73.5 114.9 


The comparative purchasing power of 100 pounds of sugar 
between the years 1898 and 1909 will also be seen in the fol- 
lowing table, furnished me by the Treasury experts who have 
been assisting the Democratic members of the committee : 


Goods purchased at wholesale in New York market for 100 pounds 
standard granulated sugar. 


Article. January, 1898. | January, 1909. 
Coffee, Rio, standard No. .................-+-+-- 77.8 pounds...) 67.2 pounds. 
Leather, miadie weight, pa 2274 15.0 pounds 11.3 Pounds. 
Rubber, new fine Para....... --.| 6.0 ds....| 3.9 pounds. 
Rice {good 3 -| 99.2 poun: 84.8 pounds. 
Tea (choice), Japan -| 23.1 pounds 18.1 ds. 
Pig iron mer. -| 0.49 (on 0.25 ton. 
G 0.25 ton....... 0.16 ton. 
Petroleum, refined, in barrels .. -| 0.92 barrel... 0.51 barrel. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, winter -| 5.03 bushels ..| 4.09 bushels. 
Corn, No. 2, mixed. 14.86 bushels . 6.64 bushels. 
Oats, No. 2. -| 17.48 -| 8.13 bushels. 
„prime 88.71 pounds. . 45.41 pounds. 
Pork, WOM, nes. e e 0.55 barrel . . 0.26 barrel. 
Beef, V iackane eect cuunccunesouummesncnerspeed 0.44 barrel. . . 0.27 barrel. 
Goun; POW E N T N TT 83.54 pounds. 47.34 pounds. 
ool: 
Ohio NX. .. 17.71 pounds. 13.09 pounds. 
Kentucky and Indiana 1-1 blood 22.55 pounds. 15.89 pounds. 
A RR STE 45.50 --| 30.58 pounds. 
Tin 35.87 pounds. . 15.60 pounds. 
Lead -| 135.52 pounds. 105.95 pounds, 
Zine ... «| 125.57 pounds. 86.41 nds. 
Tin te (Bessemer steel, IC, 14x20). ....--.-...-- 130.53 pounds. 114.40 pounds, 
240 on the hoof, native steers, top price 91.85 pounds. . 59} pounds. 
es: 
No. 1 packs, native steer ss 44.09 pounds. 28.26 
INO. Inn $7.43 pounds. . 25.07 pounds, 


1909. 


These comparisons incontrovertibly establish the fact that 
the American consumer has no just cause of complaint as to the 
price of sugar, and that this Congress would be guilty of a great 
wrong and injustice should it reduce the duties on this article 
and leave practically unchanged the duty upon every other 
article entering into the daily needs of the people. 

The average increase of price on cotton goods during the ten 
years mentioned was 41.07 per cent, and the duty on these goods 
is practically the same in this bill if not higher than under the 
Dingley bill. The advance in the price of woolen goods during 
that same period was 44.06 per cent, yet practically the same 
duty is maintained on those goods in this bill as under the 
Dingley bill, and so on through the list. 

The bill maintains practically the same tariff on cattle, hogs, 
wheat and everything that is used and consumed by the sugar 
industry, such as machinery, implements of husbandry, live 
stock, and so forth, and yet all the batteries of revision and 
reduction are directed against this article. 

What spirit, it is fair to ask, animates the Senator who 
would make a sacrifice of this industry while at the same time 
maintaining unchanged the other schedules I have mentioned? 

But, Mr. President, there is a broader consideration to be 
given to the production of sugar in this country. 

That country is most independent which possesses all of the 
supplies necessary for the comfort, happiness, and progress of 
its people in times of peace, and necessary and essential in 
times of war. The aim of wise statesmanship should be to build 
up a domestic production capable of supplying whatever it has 
been necessary to import and thus create an industrial inde- 
pendence. 

The United States to-day, under the growth and develop- 
ment of her marvelous resources, is the most independent na- 
tion upon the earth. Should our country to-day become involved 
in war, and every port of entry be blockaded by hostile fleets, 
the wealth of our mines, the products of our fields and fac- 
tories, the materials of our forests, and our inland transporta- 
tion facilities would render us absolutely independent of the 
outside world. Yet, at the same time, in the matter of sugar 
it would find us practically as France was found during the 
Napoleonic wars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator if the money that 
is made on sugar is not made by the trust, and if they do not 
fix the price of the sugar, so that the farmer realizes very little 
profit, and that is the reason we furnish so little raw sugar in 
this country? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the trust has a great deal to do with 
the fixing of the price, but the people no longer consume the 
raw material. There is no demand at all for the raw material, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want to interfere with the Senator 
in the orderly presentation of his argument, but before he gets 
through I should like to have him explain what is the exact 
meaning of No. 16 Dutch standard, and why we hold on to that. 
In other words, if we did not have it, would we not get a good, 
dry, granulated brown sugar, that had not been purified except 
in a very slight way in the kettle, at a much lower price, and 
have it answer all ordinary purposes for domestic use, the same 
as it used to do when I was a boy? I have no doubt the Sena- 
tor, when he was a youngster, like myself, got the closet key 
from his mother and ran his hand down in the sugar barrel 
and got a lump of sugar and sneaked off with it under his coat, 
and found it very, very good. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the Senator that I never did such 
a thing in my life. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator has missed one of the most 
glorious experiences of childhood, if he never got a chance at 
the sugar barrel. You know stolen apples are always sweetest, 
so they say. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He could get the sweetness from 
the cane, instead of the sugar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is not all equal to it. But I just want to 
see if we can get some explanation as to why this No. 16 Dutch 
standard sticks and holds on here, and keeps us from getting a 
good, dry, granulated brown sugar at a living rate. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will state to the Senator that I think I am 
fully prepared to answer that when the time comes. I have not 
taken that up in this discussion, because I was a little anxious 
to see from what source the proposition would come for the 
abolishing of the Dutch standard. I think I can show, beyond 
any controversy. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I confess I am as ignorant of what 16 
Dutch standard means as I am of Sanskrit almost, except that 
in a general, vague way, I know it relates to the percentage 
of saccharine under the polariscope, or something like that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; you are wrong. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. I hope somebody will tell us what it means, 
and why we hold on to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think I can give the Senator information 
on that subject before I conclude. Now, a wise government 
policy, it seems to me, would dictate the encouragement and 
development of the domestic production of sugar so that we 
would be capable of supplying the demands of our own people. 

This has been the course pursued by every nation in Europe, 
especially as regards this industry. Her rulers are too familiar 
with the danger of being cut off from this necessary of life. In 
fact, as the Senate knows, the beet-sugar industry, now one of 
the most universal and profitable of that Continent, had its birth 
just about a century ago in the rigors of war. It was created by 
the great Napoleon when the world was in arms against him on 
land and sea, and his people were without sugar. The British 
fleet hovering upon his coasts intercepted all vessels carrying 
sugar to the suffering people of France; but he arose equal to 
this, as every other occasion that confronted him until his star 
had set, and, summoning the leading savants, devised the process 
of extracting sugar from beets to supply what he could not 
obtain from the Tropics. 

It would be impossible to estimate all that Napoleon did for 
France, but it may be safely asserted that in nothing did he 
render her and all mankind a greater blessing than in creating 
the beet-sugar industry. France now exports sugar wherever 
there is a demand for her product, and the culture of the beet 
has spread from the steppes of Russia to the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and has crossed the ocean to find a firm 
footing in the United States and Canada. 

Some idea of the development of this industry in continental 
Europe is shown by the fact that the German area under sugar 
beets has nearly trebled in twenty-five years; the Austrian area 
has more than doubled in twenty years; the Belgian area has 
doubled in twenty-five years; and the French area has increased 
by about 10 per cent. During the manufacturing season of 1907 
and 1908 the production of beet sugar in continental Europe 
was: Germany, 2,129,597 tons; Austria, 1,425,000 tons; Russia, 
1,410,000 tons; France, 728,000 tons; Belgium, 232,000 tons; Hol- 
land, 175,000 tons; and the other continental countries, 435,000 
tons. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that, as just stated, the wise 
governmental policy would be to develop this industry to the 
capacity of meeting the demands of the American people. Let 
us see if this can be done and accomplished without any arti- 
ficial stimulation of the industry through legislation, favoritism, 
or discrimination. 

The total amount of sugar produced during the crop year 
1907-8 and placed upon the market of the world was 6,909,481 
tons of cane and 6,972,200 tons of beet, making a grand total of 
13,881,681 tons. 

GROWTH OF INDUSTRY IN THIS COUNTRY, 


The total consumption of sugar in the United States in the 
year 1908 was 3,185,789 tons, or about 22 per cent of the entire 
production of the world; that year the output in the United 
States proper was about 760,000 tons. This was something less 
than 6 per cent of the world’s production, although it amounted, 
roughly speaking, to about a quarter of what we consumed. 

It is interesting to note the development of the sugar industry 
in this country during the two decades preceding the crop year 
just given. In 1887 we produced 800 tons of beet and 80,859 
tons of cane sugar. Louisiana, after many vicissitudes, includ- 
ing a widespread devastation in her sugar belt from overflows 
of the Mississippi River, and other causes not necessary now to 
mention, was at that time again on the road to reestablishing 
her great industry. Not the least of her difficulties, however, 
arose from the unsettled policy of the Government with respect 
to its treatment of sugar, and while such an uncertain policy 
was continued capital was very cautious about investing in that 
industry. 

The following table shows the remarkable increase in the 
domestic production of sugar from 1877 to 1907: 

Production of sugar in continental United States. 


Crop year.| Beet. | Louisiana. We Total. Increase in 
Long tons. Long tons. tons. Long tons. 

1877-78 100 65, 671 g, 330 71,101 

1887-88..... 255 157, 971 9,843 | 168,069 | First decade over 136 per 
cent. 

1897-98..... 40, 398 $10, 447 5, 737 356,532 Second decade over 112 
per cent. 

1907-8 413, 954 335, 000 12,000 | 760,954 | Third decade over 113 per 

. cent. 
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This substantial growth was made notwithstanding the fact 
that the business conditions of this country were disturbed 
and, it might be said, upset by three tariff acts, marking the 
change of control from one of the two great political parties to 
the other. 

An examination of these laws will show that no other in- 
dustry in all our multifarious economic system was subjected | 


to such violent and extreme treatment. Congress rang all the ‘ 
changes on the sugar schedule. It was tossed about, from the | Limerock 


free list with an incidental bounty to the domestic producer | 


in the first of these bills, to the ad valorem column in the | Salaries 


second bill, and finally wound up in the present law based on 
a ‘specific duty. 

Under such a yacillating system, with no prospect of a set- 
tied policy on the part of the Government toward sugar, capital, 
as stated, necessarily sought out other fields of investment. 
Notwithstanding this unsatisfactory condition of affairs, how- 
ever, the sugar industry continued to grow and wax ‘strong, so 
that in the ten years between the passage of the last tariff act 
and the crop of 1907-8 the yield of sugar in this country has 
increased to 413,054 tons of beet and 333,000 tons of cane; and 
while the growth of the cane production continues steady, there 
is no other industry of any magnitude that can report such 
progress as has been made in the cultivation of the sugar beet. 
The number of beet factories increased in the ten years follow- 
ing the passage of the Dingley bill from 7 to 63, an increase of 
800 per cent; the capital invested went up from $2,250,000 to 
$70,000,000, an increase of 3,100 per cent; the area planted ex- 
panded from 41,272 acres to 870,984 acres, an increase of 800 
per cent; the yield in tonnage of beets grown went up from 
889,385 tons to 8,767,871, an increase of 900 per cent; and that 
the farming was done along scientific lines is shown by the fact 
that there was an increased yield in the tonnage of beets per 
acre during the ten years of 6 per cent, while the yield of sugar 
per acre increased from 2,192 pounds to 2,500 pounds, or 14 per 
cent. Under these improved methods, too, the yield per acre to 
the farmer has increased from $38.95 to $55.88 per acre, or 43 
per cent, while the total value of the crop has increased from 
$4,072,050 to $43,488,306, or 1,000 per cent. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. The Senator, I presume, will acknowledge 
that this marvelous growth in the production of beet sugar and 
in the production of cane sugar is due to the tariff? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think very largely to the tariff. It may have 
been 

Mr. TILLMAN, If the tariff were changed and this artificial 
stimulation were withdrawn, would these industries go back- 
ward and dwindle? 

Mr. FOSTER. My frank opinion is if you take the tariff 
off you might just as well say the industry is gone. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In other words, the balance of us who grow 
corn and wheat and oats and cotton have to buy our sugar at 
a little higher price in order that the cane-sugar growers and 
the beet-sugar growers may live? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not put it that way at all, Mr. 
President. I think the cotton growers and the wheat growers 
and the growers of other agricultural products in this country 
have to support this Government; I think they have to stand 
thelr pro rata of the taxation; and I know they are willing to 
stand it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FOSTER. When they can support their Government by 
paying as small a quota as is required by sugar they have no 
cause to complain, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I agree to all that, and if you will simply 
separate the beet producer and the cane producer of sugar from 
the trust, I will go the limit in helping the Senator to nourish 
his little baby down there. It is a pretty old baby, though. It 
is 150 years old, or something like that. The sugar-beet industry 
is only ten to fifteen years old. But I am willing to help both 
of these babies along and to furnish some milk from the cotton 
plantation and the corn plantation, and all that sort of thing. 
But I confess I can not see the justice of making us support 
Mr. Havermeyer with his automobiles, which are such a terror 
to my friend, the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. FOSTER. We will discuss that later on, Mr. President. 

Possibly no more striking Illustration of the importance this 
industry now occupies in our industrial system can be given, 
than the following tables, from The American Sugar Industry 


~ 


| Repairs and new machinery 


and Beet Sugar Gazette, showing the principal disbursements 


made in 1908, and also in the last ten years: 


1898 to 1908, 


$141, 737, 774 
13, 909, 968 


22823855 
8883883388 


göra 
8 
— 


. oy £ 
Freight on sugar, at 30 cents per 100 pounds 2, 781, 000 


In addition to this showing, it is claimed that if the vast 
sums invested in lands, irrigation ditches, railroads, and trolley 
lines, as a direct result of beet culture in the West, were added 
to the disbursements, the amount expended in establishing this 
industry in the United States during the past ten years would 
be close to $500,000,000. 

It reads more like fiction than fact, and there is nothing in 
our industrial record, or at least in the agricultural part of it, 
that will bear comparison with the beet-sugar industry. 

WHAT SECRETARY WILSON SAYS. 


And yet, Mr. President, many of the sections that now enjoy 
the blessings of this great industry were in the forefront of the 
fight that was waged against sugar when the last tariff bill 
was being framed. A representative of Colorado, who followed 
Mr. Dingley in the discussion of this schedule, on March 22, 
1897, asked: 

Why put sugar on the protected list and hides on the free list? 
Every poor farmer raises a few cattle, but few grow sugar. We have 
been aware for forty years that we had as fine sugar-beet soil and as 
suitable a climate, reaching from Virginia to California, as they have 
in Central Europe. Why have we not utilized it in beet growing? The 
growing of other crops, even at the low prevailing prices, Was more 

rofitable. We have tried beet growing. ye know that we have in 
Colorado as good beet-growing soll as there is in the world. 8 


gro 
| can not find Americans to do as they do in Germany—to take t 


loads of fertilizer and with it coat an acre of land, and then have the 
whole family go out and weed it and plow it, and toosen the roots 
and pull them up by hand. We will never do that in this country. 
And yet, Mr. President, we find that no State in the Union 
bas profited from this industry to the same extent as Colorado. 
Since that speech was delivered 16 factories, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 12,500 tons, have been erected in that State, and the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, issued a few days ago 
(Senate Document No. 22), showed that the comparative in- 
crease in irrigated lands devoted to general farming and to sugar- 
beet growing increased in Colorado from 47.8 per cent in 1900 to 


118 per cent in 1905, an increase of 150 per cent in five years. 


Secretary Wilson adds that: 

From the best information I have it may be stated: The beet-sugar 
industry has been one of the most potent factors developing ‘agricultural 
conditions, not only in sugar production but in all agricultu features, 
and the building of such a plant is the incentive for projecting many 
other imprevements, such as the i creamery, — of animals, 
and preparing the same for market, also the fruit industry, cercal and 
alfalfa production, canneries, preserving fruit, and many other things. 
It is and will continue to be the most important medium developing 
the benefits and promoting the success of our national reclamation act. 

The Secretary says that its effect upon the value of the lands 
has been quite marked. Areas that were used for grazing pur- 
poses and valued at from $3 to $5 an acre are now worth from 
$100 to $800 per acre, while in the Mississippi Valley and far- 
ther east rent charges have generally doubled, quite often 
trebled, with the introduction of the sugar factory. 

When hearings were being had by the Senate Committee on 
the Philippines during the Fifty-ninth Congress, Mr. W. C. Wel- 
born, the director of agriculture for the islands, testified that 
Germany had built up the largest beet-sugar industry in the 
world, her crop amounting to about 2,250,000 tons, worth in the 
raw state about $110,000,000 in round numbers, on an area Cov- 
ering less than 1 per cent of her territory. The German beet 
area is, in fact, less than the area of three average counties in 
the Western States. 

These facts are all the more interesting because it has been 
the favorite contention of those who advocated a reduction of 
duty on sugar, when that schedule has been discussed on pre- 
vious occasions like this, that we could never sufficiently in- 
crease the domestic production to meet the requirements cf the 
American people. It was claimed that the limited area of terri- 
tory suited to the cultivation of sugar made their argument un- 
answerable, and so long as our domestic output was derived 
solely from the cane crop, this was to a certain extent true. 
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But the letter of the Secretary shows that this favorite argu- 
men is no longer tenable. Speaking of the possibilities of pro- 
duction, he says: 
map has been prepared showing not only the theor 


A etical sugar-beet 
belt, but the actual location of avery factory established in the United 
States since the period of successful opera began. The possibility 


in 
reau of Soils indicates that the s r-beet belt contains a total area 
of 428,000 square miles, or 274.000,00 acres. 

The Secretary points out that during the fiscal year 1907-S 
we imported from strictly foreign sources—that is, not includ- 
ing Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines—1,666,795 short 
tons ‘of sugar. As our average produetion for the past five 
years has been 2,400 pounds to the acre, he estimates that 
it would require 1,389,000 acres to produce all the foreign 
sugar now consumed by the American people, or only 1 acre 
out of every 197 adapted to the culture of the sugar beet. 

We have already seen by the figures quoted from the Amer- 
ican Sugar Industry and the Beet Sugar Gazette, that the area 
increased from 41,272 acres in 1897 to 370,984 acres in 1907, 
or about 800 per cent. 

A very simple calculation will show that if the industry only 
increases half as fast in the next decade as it did during the 
ten years following the passage of the Dingley bill, American 
farms will supply all the sugar we now take from foreign 
countries. 

But, Mr. President, it is within the range of probabilities 
that this consummation will be reached even earlier, for we 
must not forget that in the period taken for comparison the 
production was nearly six times as great in the last year as in 
the first, the beet production in this country haying grown 
from 81,697 tons in 1897 to 483,611 tons in 1907. 

The conclusions of Secretary Wilson are worthy of the most 
serious consideration of the Senate. He says: 


Anngh sugar to repince ail the femtign Gapat ee.coek irene te 
enough sugar to r ce ‘ore we K n 
round n we would at the present have to w beets on 

one two-hundredth part of our demonstrated area (in 


on! sugar- 
addition to the area already in use) to make this country 
ing in the matter 


self. n- 


the growing of beets on put 
n stop using for- 
eign sugar. 

WHAT LEADING REPUBLICANS HAVE SAID, 

Mr. President, the possibilities of this great industry have 
long been recognized by the dominant party, which stands 
pledged to its encouragement. This is clearly indicated by the 
utterances of its leading men. 

Mr, Dingley, the author of the measure that bears his name, 
in addressing the House, July 19, 1897, said: 3 

It should be borne in mind that the general increase in duty on 
sugar made in the proposed tariff has been made not only to increase 
the revenue but to further encourage the production of beet 

rin rege gy np ATSR A AOE gg TOF OE D ©. 27% 
I believe that the time has come man S e production of our own 
su 


ccessfully ‘entered upon, 
one hundred millions —~ 


ers. 


Mr. Parner, author of the present bill, and a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee at that time, speaking on the same 
day, said: 


General Grosvenor, also a distinguished member of the same 
committee, addressing the House, March 24, 1897, said: 


We propose that instead of gee i $125,000,000 a year to the for- 
eign countries of the world, most of which goes to pay labor in the 
uction of sugar, we will make it ible for every pound of 
t we want to be produced in the United States of America. 
The Republican . comes and offers to the 
magnificent boon. We will protect 
further dem 


all these States from the production of corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, and 
cotton, to be put into an already overstocked market, to uction 
of sugar, and give to the farmers upon the f lands of the country 


a better market, with less competition, than they have now. 

Those assurances, Mr. President, were taken by the country 
to be sincere. Coming, as they did, from three of the most 
representative men in the Republican party, they were supposed 


to indicate the party policy, and acting on them, our people, 
and especially the American farmers, haye invested millions of 
dollars in the sugar industry. In response to these Republican 
requests, they have ceased, in fact, to “overstock the home 
market with corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, and eotton,” and have 
built up in the great stretches of the West an industry, as we 
have seen, without a parallel in the wonderful story of that 
section, filled with great deeds and mighty accomplishments. 


TEIBUTE TO THE WEST. 


Mr. President, it is difficult to conceive what has been accom- 
plished during one generation in the section now being planted 
in the sugar beet west of the Missouri. But little more than 
a quarter of a century ago much of this land was a trackless 
waste, on which great herds of sheep and cattle pastured. 
“There was little water and no wood,” and the deserts of Gobi 
and Sahara were hardly less inviting. But, before the match- 
less energy of the West, all difficulties have disappeared. ‘The 
western farmer “ harnessed the wind” to draw the waters from 
their subterranean hiding places, even as they do in Holland 
to pump out the seepage of the sea, and wherever a windmill 
with irrigation ditches was established the desert was made to 
blossom like a rose. 

Irrigation is now conducted upon a larger scale. The Gov- 
ernment and many large private concerns are engaged in the 
work of reclamation. Millions of dollars have already been 
expended, much more is projected, and the Reclamation Service 
measured by the returns is one of the most beneficial of the 
public works. 

When we reflect what has been accomplished, no one can 
doubt that the problem of our sugar supply will early be solved, 
now that the West has engaged in sugar culture. 

It is true that by the importation of free sugar from our 
colonial dependencies a conflict has been precipitated between 
the Anglo-Saxon of this country on the one hand and the cooly 
labor of the Orient and the cheap labor of the Tropics on the 
other. With anything like an equal contest, however, I have 
an abiding faith that the American farmer will come out victor 
in that struggle. If this new industry is given a fair show 
the West will rise equal in this as in every other emergency, 
and in a few years will become the sugar bowl, as well as the 
granary, of the continent. 

The millions of dollars which we are yearly sending abroad 
will be kept at home, and the thousands of laborers in the beet 
fields and factories, living according to American standards, will 
consume far more of our manufactured products than the island 
peoples with their primitive wants, whom we are now enrich- 
ing by the purchase of their crops. 

Mr. President, if the policy is carried out which is advocated 
by some of the members of this body, by which there is to be 
a setback to the sugar industry of this country, I prophesy 
that in less than a decade the American farmer will be wiped 
out of existence 

Mr. TILLMAN. The sugar farmer. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, Mr. President, I am not talking about 
sugar farmers. The product of the American farm will be de- 
stroyed and this country will be flooded with the product of 
the cheap labor of the Orient. I do not stand for any such 
policy. 

Let us examine the matter from the standpoint of the public 
revenues and ascertain if our finances will permit the sugar 
schedule to be lowered, in view of our steadily increasing ex- 
penses and the dwindling revenues with which we are called 
upon to meet them. 

In his Jast annual report the Secretary of the Treasury stated 
that for the fiscal year 1908 the disbursements had exceeded 
the revenues by $50,070,201.15, while in the estimated budget for 
the current fiscal year 1909, made in conformity with law, this 
deficit was estimated to be doubled, having grown to the enor- 
mous sum of $114,000,000. 

The rate at which the Government is traveling along the road 
to debt and financial disaster is strikingly shown by the Secre- 
tary when he explains the difficulty in making the budget. He 
points out that the rapid growth of net receipts and net dis- 
bursements at intervals of ten years since the lowest point after 
the civil war is indicated by the following figures: 
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If interest on the public debt is excluded, the ordinary ex- 
penditures for carrying on the Government, including payments 
for pensions and many public works, has grown from $135,- 
000,000 in 1878 to $638,000,000 in 1908, or an increase in a 
generation of nearly 400 per cent. 

As will be seen by the Secretary's figures, the deficits start 
from the time this Government assumed an imperialistic rôle 
following the Spanish war, for while there have been years since 
then that record a surplus, the steady tendency is to fall behind 
under the increasing burden of military expenditure. 

The Secretary, in forecasting the probable receipts and dis- 
bursements for the fiscal year 1909, submitted the following 


estimate: 
FISCAL YEAR 1909. 


The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year are thus 
estimated upon the basis of existing laws: 


Fü CURTO ashen etn ore mas 000, 000. 00 
From internal revenue 250, 000; 888 
From miscellaneous source 62, 000, 00 0. 00 
From postal revenues 206, 796, 956. 00 
Total estimated revenues a 788, 796, 956. 00 

The expenditures for the same period are estimated as follows: 
For the civil establishment $153, 000, 000. 00 
For the military establismment: - 128, 000, 000. 00 
For the naval establishment 125, 000, 000. 00 
For na Indian service 17, 000, 000. 00 
For pensions 161, 000, 000. 00 
For — S 000; 000, 00 
For interest on ithe publie T 22, 000, 000. 00 
6 a ̃ —.— 206, 796, 956. 00 
Total estimated expenditures 902, 796, 956. 00 
Ct WA Tae | Pe ee SO eee eyes 114, 000, 000. 00 


The condition of the public finances was shown to be even 
more deplorable by the chairman of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee of the House on the day that the last Congress ad- 
journed. In defending the course of his committee when it 
refused to accede to executive and popular clamor for greater 
expenditures, he said that “the aggregate amount of estimates 
for appropriations during the past eight years, including the 
fiscal year 1910, equaled the enormous sum of $7,291,341,806.29. 
Upon these estimates Congress has appropriated during that 
period the sum of $7,007,839,183.46, being $283,502,622.83 less 
than the amount estimated.” The rapidity with which our 
national expenditures had been increasing during the period 
referred to was shown by comparing the total appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1903, amounting to $796,633,864.79, with the 
total appropriations at the last session for the fiscal year 1910, 
amounting to $1,044,014,298.23, the difference between the 
amount required for the public service eight years ago and the 
amount required now being $247,380,433.44. 

This increase he explained in several ways, but the two 
primary causes leading to this result have been, first, the 
popular and executive demands upon Congress for appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury for the exercise of rights and 
‘functions belonging exclusively to the States, and, second, the 
abnormal and unnecessary war expenditures in time of peace. 

Calling attention to the fact that at the beginning of the Six- 
tieth Congress he had warned the House that the estimates of 
expenditures exceeded the estimated revenues by $118,000,000, 
the chairman added that the warning had neither been acted on 
by Congress nor the executive branch of the Government, and 
as a result there would be a deficit in the neighborhood of 
$150,000,000 by July 1 next. 

If the estimates submitted by the executive departments, 


together with amounts carried in bills supported by public” 


clamor, had been acceded to, the chairman informed the House 
“that the deficit instead of being in the neighborhood of 
$150,000,000 would exceed $500,000,000.” 

The estimated expenditures for 1910 already exceed those for 
1909 by $65,590,552.01, reaching a total of $968,387,508.01 ; where- 
as the estimated revenues for that year are only $825,340,712, the 
deficit for the year being thus already placed at $143,046,796.01. 

The worst part of it all is that there appears to be no 
prospect of relief. An examination of the several appropria- 
tion bills for the next fiscal year will show this. The increases 
safe pea as follows: 

ture, $1,322,930; army, $5, 815, 222.73; diplomatic and con- 
alee 1778. 611.16 ; District of Columbia, $677, 256. 7 me 588,886.1 1.— 
313.58 Indian act, $1,381.580.13: Military Academy, 81,688, 886.46; 
post-office, $11,991,478; sundry civil, 525,65 1,818.70. 

The reductions have been as follows: 

Fortifications, $1,146,634; legislative, executive, 
$854,429.50; pensions, $3,145,000. 

From this statement it will be seen that with the exception 
of pensions the reductions accomplished have been trivial com- 
pared with the enormous increases carried in the larger bills. 

The figures also bear out the contention of the chairman of 


and judicial, 


the House Appropriations Committee that the greater part of 
the national expenditures are on the military side, on account 
of wars that have occurred, or in preparation for wars of the 
future, five of the bills being as follows: 


Arm $101, 197, 470. 34 
Fortifications 8, 170, 111. 00 
Military Academy 2, 531. 521. 33 
Navy 136, 935, 199. 05 
Pension 160, 908, 000, 00 


In addition, there were carried in the other bills items prop- 
erly chargeable to the army and navy, amounting to $116,- 
000,000, which brought the appropriations for the military side 
of the Government in the last Congress up to $525,742,301.72, or 
just about one-half of the entire expenditures. 

The headlong rate at which the country is traveling since it 
entered upon the present military programme is shown by the 
expenditure for the army and navy before and since the 
Spanish war. From 1891 to 1898 the average annual appro- 
priations were $23,825,922.54 for the army and $27,579,300.48 
for the navy. 

From 1903 to 1910 the average annual appropriations have 
been $83,014,660.84 for the army, and $102,403,029.71 for the 
navy. The increase since the war has amounted to $473,- 
000,000 for the army, and $598,589,333.87 for the navy, over and 
aboye what it cost to maintain the two establishments for the 
same length of time, prior to that war. 

The Association of International Conciliation has just issued 
in pamphlet form an article contributed to the Atlantic Monthly 
last month, by Rey. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in which former 
Secretary Cortelyou is cited as having said that while in thirty 
years our population has increased 85 per cent and our wealth 
185 per cent our national expenses have increased 400 per cent; 
but I think that this can be shown more clearly, especially the 
extent of the burdens militarism is responsible for, by the fol- 
lowing table, showing the increase in population, revenues, and 
expenditures during the past three decades. It more clearly shows 
how, in pursuing this phantom, we have not only reversed our 
traditional policy, but are rushing headlong to financial dis- 
aster in violation of the economic laws that goyern nations as 
well as men. 

It shows that we have been eating up our substance at a rate 
nothing can justify short of the dire necessities of actual war. 


Period Period 
1890 to 1900. | 1900 to 1910. 


Appropriations 75 55 
CCC KW 24 18 
ROCOMS E NEL I P EEO R 43 2 


Here is a story so plain that he who runs may read. Before 
we joined Europe in the mad race for increased armaments 
our resources were carefully husbanded and expenditures were 
made with a due regard for the funds in the Treasury, but since 
1908 economy has been thrown to the winds, the appropriation 
bills have grown at a rate exactly two and a half times greater 
than the revenues, and there can be but one ending for such a 
story—we must either start the printing presses turning out 
bonds for future redemption or we must at once add new taxes 
to the burdens of the people. 

I am not at all optimistic, Mr. President, as to the reduction 
of the expenditures to any very appreciable extent. It is true 
that the distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee, 
when reporting this bill, informed the Senate that he estimated 
a reduction of $35,000,000 in the expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1911 below those of the fiscal year 1910, which latter 
estimates were made under the last administration and were 
based upon existing appropriations. 

The Senate, however, was not informed how this retrench- 
ment is to be made. The chairman contented himself by saying 
that the expenditures already estimated for 1910, “ amounting 
to $700,000,000, could be materially reduced by executive or 
legislative action, or both.” He also informed the Senate that 
as a result of an investigation more or less superficial he was 
convinced that $50,000,000 could have been saved in the last ap- 
propriations without reducing the efficiency of the public sery- 
ice,” and held out the hope that in the future substantial relief 
could be expected from a more careful system of checking the 
expenditures in all branches of the Government by the newly 
created Committee on Expenditures. 

I believe it will be as freely admitted that no one has striven 
more faithfully than the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island and the senior Senator from Maine to check the spirit 
of extravagance which has characterized the conduct of the 
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Government in recent years. I do not believe, however, that 
many Senators will follow the Senator from Rhode Island in his 
optimism regarding reduced expenditures in the early future 
as much as we all wish that it could be so. 

Where are the reductions to be made, and what direction 
will this retrenchment take? 

The diplomatic and consular service, while requiring under 
any circumstances but a small fraction of what the other 
branches of the Government cost, refiects, nevertheless, the 
steady tendency to increased appropriations. 

So, likewise, the Department of Agriculture. There has been 
an increase of more than 10 per cent in the last bill, notwith- 
standing the heavy cuts in the estimates made in committee. 
Not only is there no likelihood of a reduction in this depart- 
ment, but there is every prospect of additional appropriations; 
and for one, Mr. President, I heartily favor more liberal ex- 
penditures in this direction. % 

When we consider the vastly increased scope of work that has 
been undertaken by tbis department in recent years and the 
value of its investigations in adding to the wealth of the Nation, 
not only should no reduction be expected from this quarter, but 
it would be the part of wisdom to expend some of the money we 
are throwing away on our military establishment in extending 
the splendid work of the Agricultural Department. 

The reduction can not take place in the appropriations for 
rivers and harbors, because our revenues to-day are not suf- 
ficient to meet the demands for this branch of national improve- 
ment, and popular sentiment is not only opposed to any reduction 
in this direction, but many of the leading men of the country 
are advocating the issue of $500,000,000 in bonds to meet the 
urgent demands of this branch of the public service. 

The proposed plan of increased pay for the army of officials 
and employees in all the civil branches of the Government 
affords little prospect for any relief in that quarter, while the 
sundry civil bill, which annually grows larger as Congress 
necedes to the appeals from every quarter of the country for 
additional public buildings and other works, indicates that no 
diminution in the public expenditure may be looked for there. 

Nor can we expect any material reduction in the pension roll. 
As the survivors of the great armies of half a century ago 
answer the last roll call, their vacated places are taken by the 
soldiers of our recent war or those who have succumbed to such 
a frightful extent in the beneyolent assimilation of the Phil- 
ippines. 

And, finally, it would seem there is litle hope from the army 
and the navy, for the very figures submitted by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee show there has been a regular, steady, 
and progressive increase in the expenditures of the military and 
naval establishments, as side by side they march in stately 
tread toward an empty Treasury. 

Until recent years our people were taught that militarism was 
the refuge erected by tyrants against the resentments of those 
whom they oppressed, but in the last ten years we have caught 
the contagion of the military fever. We have been straining 
every energy to increase our armaments on land and sea, until, 
as Doctor Jefferson points out, even rich America is groaning 
under the burden of keeping pace with the other nations pro- 
claiming allegiance to the Prince of Peace. 

I have nowhere seen the policy we are pursuing so well de- 
scribed as in the article just cited, and I will quote a brief 
extract from Doctor Jefferson. He says: 

The extrayagance of the militarists will bring about their ruin. 
They cry for battle ships at ten million each, and Parliament or Con- 
gress votes them. But later on it is explained that battle ships are 
worthless without cruisers, cruisers are worthless without torpedo 
boats, torpedo boats are worthless without to o-boat destroyers, 
all these are worthless without colliers, ammunition boats, hospital 
boats, repair boats; and these all together are worthless without deeper 
harbors, longer docks, more spacious navyy-yards. And what are all 
these worth without officers and men, apon whose education millions 
of dollars have been lavished? When at last the navy has been fairly 
launched, the officials of the ee come forward and demonstrate that 
a navy, after all, is worthless unless it is supported by a colossal land 


force. Thus are the governments led on, step by step, into a treacher- 
ous morass, in which they are at first entangled, and finally over- 


All the t nations are to-day facing deficits, caused in every case 
by the military and naval experts. Into what a tangle the finances of 
Russia and Japan have been brought by militarists is known to every- 
E Germany has, in a single generation, increased her national 
debt from eighteen million dollars to more than one billion dollars. 
The German minister of finance looks wildly round in search of new 
sources of national income. Financial experts confess that France is 
approaching the limit of her sources of revenue. Her deficit is created 
by her army and navy. The British Government is always seeking 
for new devices by means of which to fill a depleted treasury. Her 
Dreadno ts keep her poor. Italy has for years staggered on the 
ver, of ruptcy because she carries an overgrown army on her 


back. Even our own rich Republic faces this year a deficit of over a 
hundred million dollars, largely due to the one hundred and thirty 
millions we are spending on our navy. Mr. Cortelyou has called our 


attention to the fact that while in thirty years we have increased our 


eee by 85 per cent, and our by 185 per cent, we have 
creased our national expenses by 400 per cent. 

This jealousy between the nations to excel in armaments is 
feeding on its own appetite. Improvements by one begets a like 
desire for expenditures on the part of all. We can hardly look 
for relief for some years yet to come, and this being so, the 
custom-houses are called upon to yield all that the traffic will 
bear. 

Therefore, it may properly be asked, if, with a deficit on hand 
and increased expenditures projected for the future, is it wise 
or prudent to tamper with a schedule already yielding more than 
$60,000,000, and which has proven the sheet anchor of the Ship 
of State in every financial storm? 

From the statement made by the chairman in reporting this 
bill it is plain that enlarged revenues must be found somewhere, 
and this being so, why should the source of millions that will 
flow into the coffers of the Government from the tariff on 
sugar be abolished or reduced? 

In fact, Mr. President, it is not going too far to state that 
if we are to maintain and support the Government on a cash 
basis, the sugar schedule of this bill must be preserved. 

Cut off the fifty-odd millions of dollars expected to be yielded 
by the duty on sugar, and I again frankly ask, Upon what 
articles or items will you increase the duty in order to meet 
this reduction? Will you place it on the clothes we wear, on 
the focd we eat, on the necessaries or luxuries of life? These 
are already taxed to their full limit. 

We can not afford to bankrupt the Government. We can 
not afford to pass a revenue bill which will not yield sufficient 
revenue for the support of the Government, economically and 
honestly administered, and I challenge any Senator upon this 
floor to point out any article, either on the dutiable list or off 
the dutiable list, upon which a tariff can be placed which will 
yield the necessary revenue in a manner less burdensome to the 
people than the duty on sugar. 

Mr. President, it is my deliberate judgment that no article 
of domestic production, either manufactured or agricultural, has 
been so unjustly treated by the provisions of this bill as the 
sugar industry. Not only has the differential on refined sugar 
been reduced from 124 cents to 7} cents, equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent, but there is a provision which authorizes 
the importation free of duty of 300,000 tons of sugar from the 
Philippine Islands, 

This amount of 300,000 tons fills up the measure of our needs 
of imported sugars, and fully supplies the entire requirements 
of the United States for raw sugars to meet its annual con- 
sumption of more than 3,000,000 tons. 

With the necessity removed for importing a single pound of 
full duty paid sugar, as the result of the proposal to bring in 
these 300,000 tons from the Philippines duty free, the sugars 
that come from Cuba become the highest dutiable sugar im- 
ported, and as these pay 20 per cent less than the Dingley rates, 
the tariff is consequently reduced to this extent; this is, 20 
per cent. 

So it will be seen that this bill strikes off 20 per cent of the 
tariff that raw sugar has heretofore enjoyed, and 40 per cent of 
the refiners’ differential, 

I look upon this Philippine provision as full of menace and 
danger to the domestic sugar industry of the United States. Mr. 
President, it is useless to attempt to deceive ourselves about the 
situation. The American industry, whose bulwark and support 
is the white American farmer, can not compete with the 
Asiatic labor of the Orient; and with free sugar from Hawaii, 
the product of Chinese and Japanese labor, free sugar from 
Porto Rico, concessionary sugar from Cuba, and free sugar 
from the Philippines, every thoughtful legislator must acknowl- 
edge that the cane and beet industry of the United States is 
in peril. 

Why add to that danger adverse legislation upon tariff lines 
affecting our rates and standards? Why make harder the 
struggle that the beet industry is making against the invasion 
of the Orient? Why make more difficult the unequal contest 
which the Louisiana sugar producer is waging than it already 
is by seeking to open up opposition to these industries through 
a flood of sugar from continental Europe? 

Now, Mr. President, the effort to strike down the differ- 
ential or to reduce the duty on refined sugar is claimed to be 
directed against the trust. Right here I wish to state that 
I am no defender of the trust in any manner, fashion, shape, 
or form. I neither justify nor excuse any of its monopolistic 
methods nor any of its illegal practices. I do not believe, 
however, that you are going to injure the trust by any such 
legislation as is contemplated. You are simply going to hurt 
the producer, and the producer alone, 


When I first heard of the proposition to reduce the duty on 
the higher grades of refined sugar, together with my colleague, 
I sent the following telegram to many of the prominent sugar 
producers of my State: 

What In your judgment would be the effect on the sugar industry 
of our State shduld the differential on refined sugar be removed? 

I received the following replies: 

DONALDSONVILLE, LA., April 28, 1909. 
Senators S. D. McENERY and MURPHY J. FOSTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Answering your telegram, believe that removal of differential would 
be injurious to Louisiana sugar industry. 

Henry C. BRAUD. 
New ORLEANS, LA., April 28, 1909. 

Under existing conditions, the sugar planters would lose the entire 
differential. If the sugar refineries were put out of business, then the 
future would be uncertain. 

JoHN DyMonp. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 29, 1909. 
The effect of removal would be disastrous, - Advise opposing any 
reduction of present Dingley bill provision. 
CHARLES A. FARWELL. 


PLAQUEMINE, LA., April 28, 1909. 
Removal of the differential on refined sugar will reduce prices of 
Louisiana sugar and injure our industry, and in time would probably 
seriously cripple it. 
ANDREW H. Gay, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 29, 1909. 

I believe removal differential on refined injurious to sugar industry. 
May as well remove benefit derived from making sugar ready for con- 
sumption, as foreign sugars would come in refined instead of raw, the 
refining of which gives work to many thousands. Should differential 
be removed or reduced, which we strongly advise against, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that whatever is removed should be added to rate on 
raws, otherwise industry will be practically ruined. 

CHARLES GODCHAUX. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April £9, 1909. 


Your tel received. Advocate retention of differential as now 
8 1897 (Dingley bill). Any reduction would injure Louisiana 
producers. 


WALTER GUION. 


RATCLIFFE, LA., April 29, 1909. 
It is consensus of opinion at meeting here that removal would be 
extremely detrimental. Boll weevil ruined cotton, Congress should not 
ruin State by destroying sugar. All sugar below 96 test is at mercy 
of trust, and all above would be crippl 
JoHN Marks. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 28, 1909. | 
The removal of the differential would be very injurious to our indus- 
try. Forei; refined sugars would flood our markets and depress all 
of the Louisiana sugars, especially high grades, which we are going 
into largely, at much expense, 
Henry MCCALL. 


Houma, LA., April 29, 1909. 
Abolition of the differential on refined sugar would injure Louisiana 
sugar industry to the extent of the differential. 
EDMOND M. McCoLuam. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 28, 1909. 
Removal of differential on refined sugar might throw business into 
hands of foreign refiners, which would lower prices of our grocery 
grades as well as of our refining grades, practically of all of our 


img J. C. MURPHY. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 29, 1909. 
We fear change. Think result may be to lower all sugars. 
E. A. PHARR. 
THIBODAUX, LA., April 29, 1909. 
am of yesterday reached me to-day. The removal of difer- 
seriously injure the Louisiana sugar industry. 
W. H. PRICE. 


HOUMA, LA., April 29, 1909. 
Joux D. SHAFFER. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 29, 1909. 
am, refineries are large buyers of Louisiana 
which they sell be reduced, the price at which 
also, meaning necessary injury to 


T. S. WILKINSON. 


ADELINE, LA., May 17, 1909. 

Please use your influence in having the su schedule passed as 
reported by the Finance Committee without ange. My reason for 
asking this is, not only the personal one that on Adeline we are mak- 
ing white granulated sugars which go into direct consumption and 
which wonld be unfavorably affected if the differential were lowered 
or by any change in the clause . to the Dutch standard, but 
also because my firm conviction is that it is only a question of a few 


Your tele; 
ential woul 


— 


Ruination. 


Replying your tele 
sugar. If the price a 
they buy would be apt to be reduced 
sugar interests from lowered prices. 


years when the entire product of Louisiana will be 


made into granu- 
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lated sugar on the plantation. This I think will be the solution of 
the problem and will give to the planter the profit now being made by 
the refiner. In conversation a number of other planters haye told me 
they intend doing this next campaign. 

B. A. OXNARD. 


These replies are from Democrats and Republicans alike. 
They are from citizens of intelligence and integrity, who per- 
fectly understand the effect of this legislation, and I agree with 
them thoroughly. 

In order to discuss this phase of the question intelligently, it 
is well to understand the law coyering the differential and the 
position that the sugar trust holds, not so much by reason of 
the differential as by reason of the situation brought about 
through free and concessionary sugar now entering this country. 

Under existing law, 96-degree sugar, commonly called “ centrif- 
ugal sugar,” the kind usually produced in Cuba, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and Louisiana, when imported into the United States pays 
a duty of $1.68} per hundred pounds. For each degree that 
sugar tests above 96 an additional 34 cents per hundred pounds 
is added, so that under the general provision of the law the 
duty on 100-degree sugar should be $1.68} plus four times 34 
cents, or $1.824 per hundred pounds. To this $1.824 per hundred 
pounds there is added under existing law a refiners’ differential 
of 124 cents per hundred pounds to cover the difference in 
labor cost in the act of refining in this country as compared 
with the similar cost in foreign countries. This 12} cents. is 
called the refiners’ differential, and when added to $1.82} makes 
the duty on refined sugar under existing law to be $1.95 per 
hundred pounds. 

The Payne bill proposes to reduce the duty on refined sugar 
to $1.90 per hundred pounds, thereby cutting the refiners’ dif- 
ferential from 124 to 74 cents per hundred pounds. It is now 
proposed to take off this remaining 74 cents, or refiners’ differ- 
ential, and leave the duty on refined sugar at $1.82} per hun- 
dred pounds, which would be the regular duty provided by the 
bill governing the duties to be fixed on raw sugar. 

The advocates of this proposed change advance three argu- 
ments in favor of the proposition: First, such a change will 
reduce the cost of sugar to the ultimate consumer in-the United 
States. Second, such a change will serve to curb the sugar 
trust. Third, such a change will increase the reyenues of the 
United States. 

Let us examine each of these arguments in turn. 

First, will the proposed change reduce the cost of sugar to the 
ultimate consumer? The utmost that it can reduce the cost of 
sugar would be the amount of reduction of duty, namely, 124 
cents per hundred pounds. The per capita consumption of 
sugar in the United States is 81 pounds. If a man bought his 
annual supply of sugar at once and secured the benefit of the 
entire reduction he would save 10 cents on his year’s supply of 
sugar. If he should buy six months’ supply of sugar he 
would save 5 cents, or, in other words, the cost of a pound of 
sugar; but no one buys sugar in this way. The ultimate con- 
sumer seldom buys more than 5 pounds of sugar at a time. 
The total reduction on this 5 pounds would be five-eighths of a 
cent, which the ultimate consumer would never receive. The 
net result of the proposed change, as far as the ultimate con- 
sumer is concerned, is thereby nothing, and the entire reduction 
of 12} cents per hundred pounds will go to the middlemen and 
the refiner. 

Second. Will the proposed change curb the power of the 
sugar trust? The sugar produced in continental United States, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Cuba, together with the 300,000 tons 
to be admitted free from the Philippines, is sufficient to supply 
the annual needs of the entire United States. The normal in- 
crease in production in these localities is even greater than the 
increased consumption in the United States. This free and 
concessionary sugar must be marketed in the United States. 
If there is any attempt to market it in continental Europe it 
will be found that every country in that continent maintains 
a prohibitive sugar tariff. If an attempt is made to market it 
in England it will be found that such sugar must pay about 
40 cents per hundred pounds duty. As long as it can be 
marketed in the United States, under the protection afforded by 
any tariff whatsoever, it will not go to England and pay a 
duty. 

All the free and concessionary sugar produced in continental 
United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, and Cuba must 
find a market in the United States. This fact is well known 
by the refiners of sugar in this country. If these refiners are 
deprived of a legal differential on raw and refined sugar, they 
will simply wait for the producers of free and concessionary 
raw sugar to consent to sell their sugar at a price which will 
establish a commercial differential, or at least an equivalent 
of the existing differential. In other words, the producer of free 
and concessionary raw sugar will be obliged to sell his sugar 
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to the refiners of the United States at a price which the refiners 
are willing to pay. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr.-FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. TILLMXN. If I understand the Senator’s statement, it 
is that, not only the consumer is at the mercy of the trust, and 
has to pay whatever it sees fit to charge, but that the producer 
of the sugar is at the mercy of the trust, and has to take what- 
ever the trust sees fit to give. If that is not an artificial condi- 
tion produced by law, I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. FOSTER. To a certain extent the Senator is correct, but 
not wholly so, in my judgment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator contend, if we were to do 
away with this differential in favor of refined sugar to the trust 
and allow sugar to be imported, whether refined or not refined, 
just as though it was common sugar or unrefined sugar, that 
people would not buy the brown sugar at a reduction of a cent 
or a cent and a half, if we were getting as much of sweetness 
or saccharine, or whatever you call it, in preference to white 
sugar. 

Mr, FOSTER. I think that you are going to have no brown 
sugar used to any extent in this country, because everybody has 
been educated up to a taste for the higher grades, granulated 
and white. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We can not get it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why can you not get it? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know. I can not find it in the 
markets. 

Mr. FOSTER. You can get it, for it is made in my State, but 
the demand for it is very limited. 

Well, perhaps I have taken up too much of the time of the 
Senate; but I will tell the Senator that the whole process of 
making sugar has undergone a change in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Answering the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN], I will say that colored sugar can come in 
free of duty from Porto Rico now, if there were any sale for it, 
but there is no sale for it. The American people are buying 
refined sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to say to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN], who has several times called 
attention to the desirability of getting this raw sugar in free, 
so to speak—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to get rid of that cent and eighty 
points or that above or below “sixteen Dutch standard.” That 
is what I want, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is greatly troubled 
over the Dutch standard. 

Mr. TILLMAN (to Mr. Surrg of Michigan). Please explain 
it, if the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Fosrn] will let you. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will take me but a moment to 
do it if the Senator from Louisiana will permit me. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the first place, the Senator's 
anxiety to get free raw sugar—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; I do not want free raw sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is practically what the Sena- 
tor wanted. 

Mr. TILLMAN. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You wanted to get the kind of 
sugar that you were able to get out of the barrel when you were 
a boy, and have some of it stick to your fingers. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Dutch standard represents 
the line between raw and refined sugar. The Dutch Government 
authorizes one firm in Amsterdam to prepare these samples, 
and their samples of No. 16 are accepted throughout the world 
as the line of demarcation between raw and refined sugar. The 
tariffs of many countries have recognized and adopted them. 
The United States has always done so. Every year these Dutch 
standard samples are put up in glass bottles and brought to 
this country to be used by our appraisers in the adjustment of 
tariff duties. They are also used by all sugar-producing coun- 
tries buying duty sugar and selling to customs countries. All 
countries producing sugar for manufacture, or raw sugar, use 
this standard. 
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They begin at No. 8, Which is a light brown; No. 9, a little 
lighter; No. 10, a little lighter, and so on up to No. 16, Which 
is a recognized standard, between light and dark raw. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What becomes of 17, 18, 19, and 20? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They have found 16 to be the best 
measure from which to start. 

It is whitened by taking out the sirup. Where the raw is 
naturally above No. 16 in whiteness it has been customary in 
Cuba, for instance, to add a sirup to lower the standard to the 
degree fixed as No. 16. For much raw sugar is known to have 
been whitened by sulphur, and was not pure. 

One of the most important purposes of the No. 16 Dutch 
standard is to protect the consumer against being imposed upon 
by a seemingly refined sugar equal in color to the granulated 
sugar, but containing less sweetness. The Scotch manufacturer 
can produce a sugar of this kind. 

Take that 16 Dutch standard out of the law and it will 
bring in bleached sugar whether it has the degree of sweetness 
and purity which the Senator from South Carolina would desire 
or not. Therefore, it is not a serious situation which the Sen- 
ator has suggested, but a simple one, made merely for the pur- 
pose of bringing the civilized world into an understanding of 
what the standard of color should be as between purchasers and 
manufacturers of sugar. Now, have I made myself at all clear 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is exactly as clear as mud. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, I can not elucidate it further. 

Mr. FOSTER. This explanation seems clear to me, but, if 
possible, I would like to make it just as clear to the Senator 
from South Carolina. I would therefore state that the Dutch 
standard consists of types selected and determined by author- 
ities in Holland, who classify and grade sugars according to color. 

The standard sugars are contained in bottles, marked and 
sealed, and are used to determine more easily and with cer- 
tainty the character of certain sugars passing through the 
custom-house and their dutiable rate. 

First. It is indispensable in all cases where a differential is 
imposed to protect refined sugars, because it settles at a glance 
the rate that should be imposed upon bright sugars, which 
by their color would come into competition with granulated beet 
or cane sugars, or sugars which have gone through a refining 
process. It might be disputed whether certain sugars were 
liable to the refiners’ differential, on the ground that they had 
not been technically refined; the Dutch standard, No. 16 pro- 
vision, would subject them to the same duty by eliminating 
the need of determining whether they had been technically re- 
fined or not; and in this way the Dutch standard provision 
protects the high-grade cane sugar not refined but manufactured 
on the plantation for direct consumption. 

Second. The Dutch standard must be incorporated in the law 
also so as to levy the highest rate of duty on certain sugars made 
in Scotland, which by some secret process are made attractive 
to the eye, reaching toward No. 20 Dutch standard in color, but 
measuring as low as 85 degrees by polariscopic test. In view of 
this manufacture, the retention of the Dutch standard in this 
tariff bill, becomes imperative, unless the Congress of the United 
States deliberately lends itself to opening the door of oppor- 
tunity to the most easily perpetrated fraud upon its people, 
which would follow the fixing of the polariscopic test as the 
sole test for admitting these Scotch sugars to the United States 
market. 

From appearance these sugars, which are in no way adulter- 
ated, would deceive the ordinary purchaser into buying them as 
high-grade refined white sugars, so they would always find a 
market at nearly the same price as the best granulated refined, 

If so, the fraud upon the consumer is patent and flagrant. 

Say that he buys his 100 pounds of pure sugar at $5; each 
pound of sucrose will cost 5 cents. If he buys 100 pounds of 
Scotch refined sugar for $5, he will pay $5 for 85 pounds of 
sucrose, or 5.88 cents for each pound of sucrose, or nearly one 
cent per pound above its true value. 

The aiding and abetting of this kind of fraud by the elimina- 
tion of the Dutch standard is intensified, when you consider 
that Congress is asked by such eliminating course to admit this 
kind of sugar at a duty of $1.30 per 100 pounds; while the 
sugar with which it would compete would have to pay $1.90 
per 100 pounds. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But I want to ask the Senator one or two 
questions 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course, always with the permission of 
the Senator from Louisiana, who has the floor. I do not want 
to interfere with the even flow of his speech, for I have listened 
to it with probably more interest than to any speech which has 
been delivered in this Chamber, certainly in the last day or two, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not object to the Senator asking a ques- 
tion, but I am going to ask the Senator from Michigan not to 
be too long in answering it. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I had rather the Senator from Louisiana 
would answer it, because I was going to remark that the 
Senator from Michigan talked about sulphur being used as an 
adulterant to get rid of the color. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And to whiten the low grades of 
sugar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And I have heard the Senator from Loui- 
siana say that a row occurred in the Agricultural Department 
with Doctor Wiley in regard to the use of sulphur in the sugar 
refineries in Louisiana, and that if the Government had not 
sat down on Doctor Wiley and in some way sidetracked him, 
they would have been absolutely ruined, but that now they 
are using sulphur down there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is no disagreement among 
the manufacturers of sugar as to the desirability of using or not 
using sulphur. That is not regarded 

Mr. TILLMAN. Sulphur is a very good antiseptic and an 
all-round physic. They used to give it to me once in a while 
when I was little. It has no terrors for me. I will take some 
sulphur any time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that he had all he wanted of it when the free 
sugar was on the statute books. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want good brown sugar, such as I nsed to 
get when I was a boy, and not have to pay the sugar trust 2 
cents a pound extra for it. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I am going to make this explana- 
tion and see if the Senator from South Carolina can under- 
stand it: Sixteen Dutch standard is the yardstick—simply the 
yardstick—of the sugar industry, by which a certain degree of 
purity is determined by color. That is all there is to it. The 
sole use of that language is to use a language that the world 
has grown to comprehend. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to prevent fraud. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is the net result of the proposed amend- 
ment, and will not, therefore, curb the power of the trust, but 
will give it still more power in forcing the producer of free and 
concessionary raw sugar to take the price which the trust is 
willing to pay. The entire reduction in tariff will come out of 
the price to be paid the producer of raw sugar, and not the 
refiner. 

Will the p amendment increase the revenues of the 
United States collected from the importations of sugar? 

It has just been shown that the amount of free and conces- 
sionary sugar, which must be marketed in the United States, 
is sufficient to supply our needs. It has also been shown that 
this sugar must be sold in the United States. As long as these 
conditions prevail there is no room for imported raw sugar in 
this country. If the planters of free and concessionary sugar 
continue to produce sugar, it must come to the United States, 
and it fills our entire wants. 

Under the proposed legislation there can be no material in- 
crease in the imports of refined sugar. We will still be receiving 
the output of Porto Rico and Hawaii sugar, free of duty, and 
we will be collecting our regular duty on the imports of Cuban 
sugar. The revenue of the United States will not be increased, 
because no increased amount of refined sugar will be imported 
as a result of the passage of the proposed amendment. 

If, however, we should grant for the sake of argument that 
the importations of refined sugar shall increase, then these im- 
portations must take the place of some free and concessionary 
sugar we are now raising. When such importations do occur, 
they must supplant that free and concessionary sugar, which 
costs the most. 

The blow will fall entirely upon the domestic beet and cane 
erop produced in continental United States. 

The effect of this reduction will be either the destruction of 
the refining interests in this country or the destruction of the 
domestic production. Do we wish to break up the refining or 
manufacturing interests of the country so far as sugar is con- 
cerned? We may wish to break up and destroy the evil and 
monopolistic practices of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, commonly called the “ sugar trust,” but I believe that the 
proper way to reach that offending corporation is through prose- 
cution in the courts for violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law and for its established criminal practices, 


It has always been the policy of this Government to maintain 
a differential between our manufactured material and the raw. 
Our philosophy has been to create a normal development be- 
tween the factory and the farm, to encourage our great agricul- 
tural interests, but not to be merely producers of raw material 
alone. 

We want the output of the field converted into the finished 
product fit for the consumption of the people, and no student 
of political economy would advocate the development of one at 
the expense of the other. 

We produce raw cotton for all the world, but in pursuit of 
this traditional policy we have learned to convert that material 
into the most finished fabrics, capable of supplying the needs of 
our people, while our hides have led to the building up of a 
leather manufacturing and shoe trade without a peer in all the 
world. 

I can not for a moment, Mr. President, believe that any Mem- 
ber of this Senate would break down and destroy the great 
sugar-refining interests of this country because the sugar trust 
has been guilty of a long list of wrongs, evil practices, and 
crimes against the people and the Government alike. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Right there, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, we have recently been told in the press that 
they have caught up with the tricks of the sugar trust in 
weighing sugar and that there has been restored to the Treasury 
a couple of million dollars, or something like that, of stolen 
profits. Are any of the fellows who did that going to be pun- 
ished? Here is a concrete case right before us, with an oppor- 
tunity to put somebody in stripes. They have confessed their 
guilt in a way, inasmuch as they have made restitution, and 
are we going to sit down now and compound the felony? Is the 
new Attorney-General going to start in and let these fellows 
go scot-free? 

Mr. FOSTER. Would you let that affect the tariff bill? 

Mr. TILLMAN. They got so much out of our pockets—they 
have got a little out of mine and every other man’s in America 
who uses sugar—that I should like to see somebody put in the 
penitentiary for it. They could not have gotten this money if it 
had not been for the tariff law. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator does not agree with me. I have 
got my notion, and it is worth just so much and no more. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is worth a great deal more than mine, I 
admit, but I hope the Senator will pardon me if I differ with 
him upon that proposition. 

It is true that this trust has outraged every principle and 
precept of honest business and trade; that it has sought by 
every device to wring unjust tribute from the sugar producer 
of this country; and it may be true that, by a system of deceits 
and frauds upon the Government, it has robbed the Treasury of 
millions of dollars. Yet that, in my opinion, Mr. President, 
does not justify injuring the interests of the sugar producers 
of this country in order 4o punish a lot of petty criminals. 

Mr. TILEMAN. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, Sat them down then as big criminals. 
If the trust has violated the criminal laws of the country, let 
the persons who are responsible be brought before the criminal 
courts; and if, upon fair trial, guilt be established, let stripes 
be placed upon the offenders. That is the remedy. 

If they have engaged in violating the Sherman antitrust law, 
let them be haled before the civil courts and adequate punish- 
ment be meted out to them. But do not punish the producers of 
cane sugar in my country, the producers of beet sugar in the 
West, or the independent refiners for these crimes and offenses, 
for which they are in no manner responsible, nor ought justly 
to be held responsible. 

According to a table furnished me by the experts who are 
assisting the Democratic members of the committee, 49.27 per 
cent of the sugar refined in this country is the product of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, while 37.44 per cent is the 
output of the independent refineries, 13.19 per cent of the beet 
sugar refineries, .06 per cent of the Hawaiian refineries, and .04 
per cent is the product of foreign refiners. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This ghost, or whatever it is, of an inde- 
pendent manufacturer who is not under the trust control and 
does not receive orders from the trust—the steel trust and 
others—is always paraded in here. I recollect, in running 
around the West a little a year or two ago, that I was told 
that Spreckels had divided this country with a geographical 
line, beyond which the American Sugar Refining Company dared 
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not ship a pound of sugar on threat of a war in prices. Is that 
true or not? I will ask some of those who live out there in the 
West. I heard the story from very reliable sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I can say is that Mr. 
Spreckels testified before the Committee on Ways and Means 
that there was absolutely no understanding between his inde- 
pendent refinery and the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But that does not answer my question as 
to whether or not there is a geographical line somewhere near 
St. Louis 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

Mr. TILLMAN. Beyond which this sugar concern is debarred 
from shipping any sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I have no authority for making 
the statement, but I have always understood that the independ- 
ent refiners were not in any conspiracy with the trust. I know 
nothing about it, but I simply judge from the course of trade 
that they are not in any collusion with the trust. I have a 
statement, which I will put in the Rercord, from Mr. Hatch, 
manager of an Hawaiian plantation, stating that it is untrue 
that the properties on that island are under the control and man- 
agement of the trust; and I do not believe that the beet refiners 
of this country are under the control, management, or domina- 
tion of the trust. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The beet raisers are not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Senators from the beet sugar States are here 
upon this floor and can give the information; but I know the 
fact that the trust has absolutely nothing to do with the sugar 
production in my State. 

I submit to the Senators upon this floor, Is it a wise policy 
to destroy the refining industry? Only recently it has begun to 
develop along independent lines, It has attracted millions of 
independent capital, and dotted the country from one ocean to 
the other with competing plants capable of supplying the con- 
tributing territory with its own sugar and relieving the people 
of paying further tribute to the trust. 

The wish and hope of every one of us has been that the beet 
and cane industries of this country would flourish and prosper 
in order that our own farms and plantations might supply this 
great necessary of life to the people; and now that we are about 
to accomplish this result, the patient work of years is threatened 
with destruction. 

Mr. President, the beet industry is the natural competitor 
of the sugar trust. If I were seeking to build up the sugar 
trust, the first move I would make would be to destroy the 
beet-sugar industry in this country, because it turns out the 
finished product, and I submit that if you strike out the dif- 
ferential you will be playing into the hands of the trust, for 
it is upon this that the beet industry must depend if it is to 
grow and wax strong, so that it can fight the rival giant. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that as the sugar industry of 
this country grows, as it promises to, that the sugar trust or 
any other trust can control, absorb, or monopolize its output. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator asked for some information, 
and I happen to have it at hand. I have a neighbor who pro- 
duces 50,000 tons of beets a year and makes some 12,000,000 
pounds of sugar who is not in the trust. 

Mr. FOSTER. During its infancy the trust may harass and 
dominate the beet industry for a while, but with expansion I 
see no more reason why there should be a sugar trust than any 
other agricultural trust in this country. 

I do not, Mr. President, and I can not believe that the Ameri- 
can Refining Company controls the independent refineries of 
this country. I know these charges are frequently made, and 
while I have no authority to deny the charge or direct informa- 
tion, yet I have always understood that the independent refin- 
eries were free to act as they saw fit. Nor do I believe the 
trust controls the great beet industry of the West. 

In the brief submitted to the Ways and Means Committee 
November 19, 1908, Hon. F. M. Hatch, for years the minister 
of Hawaii to the United States, makes the following statement 
concerning the way in which Hawaiian sugars are sold in the 
United States: 


The statement made by Mr. C. A. Spreckels that Hawaiian sugars 
are sold at a rebate of three-eighths of a cent a pound is not correct. 
Hawaiian sugars are, in fact, sold in New York at one-tenth of a cent 
a peana of. This covers two-thirds of the Hawaiian output. One- 
third is sold in San Francisco, being all that that market will take 

und. The Crockett 

awaiian interests, is 
ork of one-tenth of a 


under a rebate of one-quarter of a cent a 
Refinery, an independent refinery controlled b 
the purchaser there. The rebate in New 

cent, or $2 a short ton, is not in any sense a result of the tariff. 
It is a concession which is consid reasonable to make in con- 
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sideration that the purchaser, the American Sugar Refining Company, 
binds itself for a term of years to take all the Hawalian cargoes 
on arrival at the market price, less this rebate. The Hawaiian pro- 
ducers are thus saved the r of having to store cargoes awaiting 
the purchaser, and the alternative of being obliged to make sacrifice 
sales in the periods of a glut of sugar in the market. This cost of 
trade has grown up in consequence of the great distance of Hawaii 
from market and the impossibility of sellin 

Mr. Spreckels’s statement or intimation that the trust is directly or 
indirectly an owner in Hawaiian plantations is without a shadow of 
foundation of fact, so far as the 9 is oe and believes. 


(Sign . M. HATCH, 
Representing Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association. 

Mr. Hatch shows conclusively that the refiners in the United 

States pay the same price for Hawaiian sugars that they pay 
for Cuban sugars, with the exception of a nominal $2 per ton, or 
one-tenth of a cent per pound deduction, in consideration that 
the purchaser “binds himself for a term of years to take all 
Hawaiian cargoes on arrival at market price, less this rebate,” 
thus saving the Hawaiian planters all expense of storage, and 
assuring them an immediate sale of their sugar upon arrival at 
port. - 
In view of this fact it is idie to maintain that the sugar re- 
finers of this country, in purchasing the Hawaiian crop, get 
the advantage that would accrue if these sugars came in free 
of duty and were bought at the werld’s price without the tariff 
cost to the purchaser. As far as the refiner is concerned, these 
sugars are on practically the same basis as the Cuban sugar, 
their price to the refiner being one-tenth of a cent per pound 
less than the price of Cuban sugar. 

The same line of reasoning would apply to the sugars from 
Porto Rico. 

Destroy our refining interests and what an opulent field for 
exploitation the markets of the United States will become for 
the surplus product of Europe, what a golden stream of Amer- 
ican wealth would flow into the coffers of the Old World. 

The American people have become the greatest sugar con- 
sumers on earth and the refined article constitutes the bulk of 
what is used, so if the refiners of this country are destroyed 
the American consumer must be supplied by foreign refiners or 
go without. 

We are now annually sending to Hawaii over $30,000,000 for 
sugar; to Porto Rico over $7,000,000; to Cuba something over 
$60,000,000; and some $2,000,000 to the Philippines, making 
more than $100,000,000 annually drained out of this country 
which could otherwise go into all the channels of American 
trade did we but produce at home what we consume. 

And now that we are in a fair way toward correcting this 
great economic leak, it is proposed not only to stifle the beet 
and cane sugar industries, upon which we must depend if we 
are to keep this money at home, but also to destroy another 
great domestic industry, and compel the American consumer to 
pay tribute to the foreign refiners. 

But, Mr. President, if this course is persisted in it will be the 
producer and not the trust who will be called upon to suffer, 
These refiners have invested millions and millions of dollars in 
their enterprises. At the head of their institutions are the 
shrewdest and sharpest men in the business world. They know 
perfectly well that the product of the cane fields of Louisiana 
and the crops of Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Cuba 
can find no other market than our own. They will simply, 
therefore, as I said before, deduct the differential we deny them 
from the price they pay the producers of sugar in this country. 
They will keep down the level of their prices sufficiently below 
the European refiners to exclude foreign sugar from our mar- 
kets, and in the war of competition the sugar industry of the 
United States will be ground down and destroyed. Then we 
must look to our island possessions in the Tropics or to Europe 
for our sugar, for in that contest, Mr. President, the domestic 
sugar industry will have been destroyed. We can not compete in 
production with the pauper labor of the Orient or with Europe 
and its low standard of living. The American farmer will be 
made the victim of our blind resentment against the sugar 
trust, and as that great malefactor stalks through the ruins of 
our domestic industry it will grow stronger and richer as it fat- 
tens upon free sugar from our tropical possessions, 


the crop in Honolulu. 


APPENDIX. 
The sugar schedule under tang — passed by Congress from 1789 
0 š 


ACT OF JULY 4, 1789. 
From and after August 1, 1790. 


Sec. 1. On brown sugars 1 cent per pound. 
On ORT S0REIES. Woo ole es 3 cents per pound. 
On all other sugars 13 cents per pound. 
TTT... —— 23 cents per gallon, 
On all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, other than teas imported 
from China or India, in vessels 
not of the United States, etc_... 121 per cent ad valorem. 
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Sec. r OR yer seat aeons 
for duties on goods, 
ported within twelve 3 


ent of same. 
5. 4 Agcunt of 10 


cent on all 


es vessels, etc. 
Sec. 6. This i act to continue and be in force 
June 1, 1796, and from 
secs aah the tat DE as ae 
Congress, no 
longer. 


ACT OF AUGUST 10, 1790. 
Preamble. And whereas the E of the 
Government and discharge 
of the sa debts meet a nec- 
ay. n increase said 
From and after the last day of December next (1790). 
1. On brown sugar 
On loaf s 


and 
e on goods, etc., which shall 
rre gion in — not of the 
States. 
3. 8 clause, 99 cent. 
= to sec. 8, act K ay 4, 
7. Continuance of this act, v. 
lature of United States can — 
tute rates, ete. 
ACT OF MAY 2, 1792. 
4. Tant acter Sie iene Soy oE ZARO SS 


j 


Bee. 


(1792) there shall in — 
tion the present Pinty there: 

upon. a of 23 cent 
u all wares, — mer- 


or described, w. 8 
in . nited 

States, are now chargeable with 

a duty of 5 per cent. 

ACT OF JUNE 5, 1794. 

‘Term refined used in this act for first time and d on that sugar 
e raised to 9 cents.) ay 
Sec. 12. After September 80, 1794 (in addi- 


tion to the duties now imposed), 
on refined sugar 4 cents per pound. 
ACT OF JUNE 7, 1794. 


Sec. 1. After June 30, 1794, articles im- 
in vessels 


tates shall 
lows, — i bori — 
now a on or lw 
— ——— 10 eent per pound. 
ACT OF JANUARY 29, 1795. 
Bee 1 Ate agree dey ca 
e presen on 
r shali ‘cease, and there shall 


Do D 
0b white clayed or white pow- 
3 — 


‘ sugars—_ 
On all other clayed or “powdered 
TOUT — — 
August 10, 1790, brown sugar, 14 cents. 
ACT or MARCH 8, 1797. 


Sec. 1. After June po next (1797) the 
followin 3 addition to those 
now in force, shall ne paid: 


3 cents per pound. 
13 cents per pound. 


on 
TT pound. 
The other i tie is spirits its distilled from — 


ACT oF MAY 13, 1800. 
the 30th day of next June, additional to now in force. 
8 ar brown sugar. — A cent per pound. 


On all sugar candy cents per nd. 
On ‘all molasses.___-__-__----_-- 5 1 cent per on. 
On all merchandise now paying 1 

per ——: wow Bere E 23 per cent. 


ACT or FEBRUARY 25, 1801. 
ACT OF JULY 1, 8 


* ACT OF FEBRUARY 1, 1816. 
Act of July 24, 1813, TADE eat on sugar 
o: Jeñned in e Uni 


8 con- 
tinued in Poco by 9 


ACT OF FEBRUARY 5, 1816. 


Sec. 1. Continues act of July 1, 1812 (addi- 
e until June 30 next 

Bec. * Atter the 20th fay or dune mert 
(1816) there added an 
additional duty of Nr cent to 
that now imposed law for 
allowance and drawback, etc., on 
a san a new tarif 


duties shall ed by law. 


3. Re commercial 8 and tonnage. 
ACT OF APRIL 27, 1816. 
5 


ACT oF MARCH 3, 1821. 


8 of distilled spirits 
molasses or refined 


ACT OF MAY 22, 1824. 
1. Additional 123 per cent . 7 


on articles 9 * Mog 


7 yp — cent, Snot berela here 
in sugar.) 
ACT OF MAY 29, 1830. 
Redrawback on spirits from mo- 
lasses, etc. 
ACT OF JULY 14, 1832. 
2. On brown sugar in casks______._.. 24 
= n sirup of suza sugar cane, in casks... 3} cen 
ed sugars_._--____ 
ACT OF MARCH 2, 1833. 


1. After December 31, 1833, all articles 
55 in the act act of July 14, 


_— = act which 
By Jeng) per 3 the 


cents per pound. 
oe — 


cess shall be 
December 81, 1841, 
—— . excess shal 
une 30, 1842, 
shall ie a deducted. 


ACT OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1841. 


sugars made from 
and rum from mo 


ACT OF AUGUST 30, 1842. 


Sec. 8. On (comm. 
a sugar) not poems 
raw state, by aying, ing, 
clarifying, or process 
On sirup of 


raw sugar 


beyon 
boiling, clarifying, or 
ess, and not yet reflned 
On refined (whether_ loaf, 
lump, cru: or etree u 
when, after i being they 
have been ctured, 
—— 
On —— 8 


asses 
Proviso.—Inspection provided to 
detect frauds by false entry as mo- 
lasses on all sugars and molasses. 
ACT OF JULY 30, 1846. 


Schedule C: Molasses of all kinds 30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 

sugar — 30 per cent. 
Sec. 6. Re eas in re stores after 


Sec. 7. Sec. 12, t Pot ‘August 30, 1842, P| 
‘oods, etc., coming Cape 
Good Hope, etc., time of. 
acT OF MARCH 3, 1857. 


Sec. 1. Schedule C: | ee gen — E 24 per cent. 
Sugar of all Kinds =e per cent, 
Sirup of sugar__.__.._. 24 per cent. 
ACT OF MARCH 2, 1861. 
From and after April 1, 1861. 

Sec. 5. On raw sugar, commonly 
muscoyada or brown sugar, not 
advanced ond raw state by 
claying or other process 

2m Sa and clayed sugars, when 

md the raw state 


cent per pound. 


4 cent per pound. 


— . — ener toe 


Ege E erized___.. 2 cents per pound. 
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Sec. 5. On sugars, after being refined, tinc- 

tured, colored, Ste — 4 cents per pound. 
On sirup of sugar or sugar cane, 

and concentrated molasses or con- 

centrated melada____________.___ 4 cent per pound. 
On sugar candy — 
On molames_ 2-5 > a a 
On confectionery of all kinds not 

otherwise provided for 30 per cent. 


ACT OF AUGUST 5, 1861. 
After passage of act. 
Sec. 1. On raw sugar, commonly called 
muscovado or brown sugar .. 2 cents per pound. 
o su not advanced above No. 
Daten standard, by claying, 
ballin clarifying, or other process. 2 cents per pound, 
On sirup of sugar or sugar cane, 
and concentrated molasses, or con- 


centrated melada e-ma. 2 cents per pound. 
On white and cla ae sugar, when 

advanc beyond the raw state, 

above No. 12, Dutch standard, b 

clarifying or other process a 


not yet reſined—— 23 cents per pound, 
On refined sugars, whether loaf, 

lump, crushed, or pulverized- 4 cents per pound. 
On sugars after bein Ba ge refined, when 

tinctured, colored, ete . B cents per pound. 
On sugar e 6 cents per pound. 
On molasses Dee SS eee ST SSS 5 cents per gation. 


wholly manufactured of materials 
imported, on which duties have 
been paid ig exported, a draw- 


back nal in amount to the 
duty pa om Such materials and 
no more, * provided that 


10 per cent shall be retained for 
use of the United States. 


ACT OF DECEMBER 24, 1861. 
Same classification as the act of August 5, 1861; only change in rates. 


On Taw sugar, ete 23 cents per pound. 
On sugars not advanced above No. 

12 Dutch standard, eto. 3 cents per pound, 
On sirup of sugar, etc___-__-_____ 


cents per pound, 
On white and clayed sugars, etc___ — cents per pound. 
On race sugars, CC- 5 cents per Sone: 


8 cents per pound. 
8 cents per pound. 
—— 6 cents per gallon. 


ACT OF JANUARY 11, 1862 (JOINT RESOLUTION). 


Certain goods in 9 * p. A Boge ng under former act (December 
24, 1861) to be refunded. 


ACT OF JULY 14, 1862. 
After August 1, 1862. 


Sec. 1. on sirup of sugar, ete -. 2 cents per pound. 
On all sugar not above No. 12 
Dutch standard in color —— 23 cents per pound. 


On all sugar above No. 12 and not 

above No. 15 Dutch standard in 

elon 2 8 cents per pound. 
On all sugar above No. 15, not 

store. dried, and not a No. 20 

Dutch standard in color 8% cents per pound. 
On all refined sugar in —.— es 


loaf, lump, crushed, 
pulvectved. or e can of ali 
store-dried or other bove 


al 
No. 20 Dutch standard color- 4 cents per pound. 
On sugar candy, not colored 6 cents —5 pound. 
On all other confectionery made 
wholly or in part of sugar — 10 cents per pound. 
on en wen being refined, when 
— SESS 10 cents per pound. 
ACT OF APRIL 20, 1864 (JOINT RESOLUTION). 
That until the end of sixty days 
from the passage of this resolu- 
tion, 50 per cent of the rates now 
imposed on goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, and articles imported (ex- 
cept unsized jastcan paper used 
for books an ro pee exclu- 
sively) shall be — to the pres- 


ent duties now charged on im- 
tion. 


ACT OF JUNE 27, 1864 (JOINT RESOLUTION). 
Continues the joint resolution of April 29, 1864, in force until July 1, 
1864 (three days). 2 
ACT OF JUNE 30, 1864. 
After July 1, 1864. 
Bec. 1. On all sugar not above No. 12 


Dutch standard in color 3 cents per pound. 
On all sugar above No 12 and not 
e ra 33 cents per pound. 


On all other confectionery, not 

stere-dried, not above No. 20 4 cents per pound. 
Refined sugar, in form of loaf, etc., 

and all store-dried or other sugar 

above No. 20 Dutch standard Si 

S TECA — 5 cents per pound. 
On sugar candy, not colored 10 cents per pound. 


Sec. 1. On all other confectionery, not 


505 cents per pound, or when sold 
by the box, package, or other- 
wise than by the pound 
On molasses from sugar cane 
Qn sirups of sugar cane, etc______ 
Sev. 18. Cape of Good Hope, 10 per cent 
additional. 


ACT OF JULY 28, 1866. 


Sec. 11. Re machinery for manufacture of 

sugar from beets, for one year 

free of duty. 

ACT OF MARCH 2, 1867 (JOINT RESOLUTION). 

Sec. 2. After the passage of this resolution, 

machinery for the manufacture 

of beet sugar, and imported for 

—.— 8 only, shall be ex- 

from duty. 


ACT OF JULY 14, 1870. 


After December 31, 1870. 
Sec. 21. On all molasses anii 5 cents per gallon. 


of suga 
cane juice, melada, concentrated 
3 — 8 14 cents per pound. 


do 
above No. 7, Dutch standard 
in color and on all other sugars 
2 above No. 10, Dutch standard 
my Selon ED ——— 2 cents per pound. 
On all other sugars above No. 10 
pra not above No. 13, Dutch 
ar Se ee 23 cents per pound. 
On all other sugars above No. 13 
and not above No. 16, Dutch 
standard 


On all other s sugars “above No. 16 

and not aboye No. 20, Dutch 

5 ——TT—T—T—b——— 33 cents per pound. 
On all sugars above No. 20, Dutch 

standard in color — 4 cents per pound. 
On all refined, lump, crushed, po 

dered, or granulated caper 4 cents per pound. 


ACT OF DECEMBER 22. 1870. 


Amend section 21 of the act of July 14, 2 as follows: 
On all sugar not poca No. 
Dutch standard, in color ” 12 cents per pound. 
On all su above No. 7 and not 
— Wg. Ce SS 2 ee 2 cents per pound. 


ae T 21 cents per pound. 


n 

rr 22 cents pound. 
On all su above No. 16 and not ee, 

above No. 20. 83 cents per pound. 
On all sugar not above No. 20___. 4 cents per pound. 
On all refined loaf, lump, crushed, 

powdered, -or granulated__ 3 4 cents per pound. 


ACT OF MARCH 3, 1875. 


Sec. 3. That on all molasses, concentrated 
molasses, tank bottoms, sirups of 
sugar-cane juice, melada, and on 
sugars according to the Dutch 
standard in color, imported 
from foreign countries, there 
shall be in addition to the duties 
now imposed upon the several 
articles and grades therein desig- 
FRC ae el ee 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Provision.—Concentrated mel- 
ada, how classed; melada, de- 
3 products of sugar imported 

Aea considered as sugar; 
—.— on refined sugars, 
8 retained. 


ACT OF MAY 4, 1882. 


Repeal of discrimination duties on goods produced east of Cape of 
Good Hope. 


22 cents per pound. 


ACT OF MARCH è, 1883. 
All sugars— 
ag Er No. 13 Dutch stand- 
Not above 75 degrees. 


For each additional ae degree 
Above No. . and not above No. 16, 


— 1.40 cents und, 
0:04 cent per pound. 


Dutch standard 2.75 cents per ZF 
8 og 16 and not nbove No. 20, 
standard.. g cents per po 
Above No. 20 3.50 cents per geet 


ACT OF OCTOBER 1, 1890 (M’KINLEY LAW). 


Not above No. 16, Dutch standard_ Free (after Apr. 1, a a 
Above No. 16, Dutch standard 4 cent por a pound, and 
an additional 


per pound cite 5 
paying countries, 
After being refined, hea tions. ete. 5 25 per pound. 
Bounty, 2 cents per pound. 


All: 
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40 per cent and yy cent 
per pound. 

40 per cent and è cent 
per pound. 


Above No. 16, Dutch standard 


8 as ay aces a (if 

un pa ex ng coun- 

5 2 TS ASA 40 per cent and & cent 
per pound. 

ACT OF JULY 24, 1897 (DINGLEY LAW). 


All sugars, not above No. 16 Dutch 2 


Not above 75 degrees „ 0. 95 cent per pound. 
Not above 76 degrees — 0.985 cent per pound. 
Not above 77 degrees 1.02 cents per pound. 
Not above 78 degrees_ 1.055 cents per pound. 
Not above 79 degrees_ 1. 09 cents per pound 
Not above 80 degrees — 1.125 cents per pound. 
Not above 81 degrees 1.16 cents per pound. 
Not above 82 degrees — 1.195 cents per pound. 
Not above 83 degrees — 1.23 cents per pound 
Not above 84 degrees — 1.265 cents per pound. 
Not above 85 degrees — 1.3 cents per pound. 
Not above 86 degrees 1.335 cents per pound. 
Not above 87 degrees 1. 37 cents per pound 
Not above 88 degrees 1. 405 cents per pound. 
Not above 89 degrees 1.44 cents per pound. 
Not above 90 degrees_ 1.475 cents per pound. 
Not above 91 degrees_ 1. 51 cents per pound. 
Not above 92 degrees 1. 545 cents per pound. 
Not above 93 degree 1.58 cents per und. 
Not above 94 degrees__ 1.615 cents per pound 
Not above 95 degrees. 1. 65 cents per pound 
Not above 96 degrees_ 1. 685 cents per pound. 
Not above 97 degrees 1. 72 cents per pound. 
Not above 98 degrees 1.755 cents per pound. 
Not above 99 degrees 1.79 cents per pound. 
Not above 100 degrees 1.825 cents per pound 
Above No. 16 Dutch standard, and 

sugars that have gone through 

the process of refining---------- 1.95 cents per pound. 


Mr. McENERY. Mr. President, the very elaborate and able 
argument of my colleague [Mr. Foster] leaves little to be said 
on the present schedules in relation to sugar; but what I have 
to say on that subject will be preceded by some remarks which 
I desire to make on tariff legislation and the relation of the 
Democratic party thereto. 

Mr. President, in addressing the Senate it is not my purpose 
to make an elaborate speech, nor is it my intention to make a 
special defense of my course in the extra session of the Senate 
in supporting the pending bill. My object is to give some infor- 
mation on tariff legislation to show that the fathers of the 
Republic believed that protection to American industries—to 
domestic manufactures—was a necessity from the conditions 
which confronted the country in the beginning of its career as 
a separate and independent nation. In my opinion, there has 
been a forgetfulness of early history and conditions in the dis- 
cussion of tariff bills and tariff legislation. On this subject 
Democrats have been, and will be, divided as to the benefits 
of a protective tariff. Unanimity of views is rarely attainable 
on any subject; and it is to be expected that in tariff legisla- 
tion, where interests are diverse and sectional and animosities 
exist, views will be widely divergent, according to the interest 
of localities. 

To thoroughly understand the complex system of tariff legis- 
lation it will be necessary to refer to the colonial history of this 
country. The policy of Great Britain was then as it is now. 
It was self-seeking. There was a disregard of the fundamental 
principles of equity and justice. There was a trampling under 
foot of labor. There were restrictive laws with severe penal- 
ties, with the design to reduce the colonies to absolute depend- 
ency and servitude, to compel them to depend upon Great Britain 
for their necessary supplies, with the inevitable result of re- 
ducing them to industrial bondage. 

The system was to constitute Great Britain the sole buyer of 
the raw produce of the colonies and the sole seller to them of 
manufactured products, The understanding of this selfish pol- 
icy is the key to all the meaning of the tariff problem. 

When the colonist attempted the manufacture of cloth, the 
House of Commons passed a resolution in 1710 that the erecting 
of manufactories in the colonies had a tendency to lessen their 
dependence upon Great Britain. In 1733 the exportation of hats 
from province to province was prohibited, and the number of 
apprentices in the hatter’s trade was limited. In 1750 the erec- 
tion of any mill or other engine for splitting or rolling iron was 
prohibited. Pig iron, however, was allowed to go to Great 
Britain to be manufactured and sent back again. Lord Chat- 
ham declared that he would not permit the colonies to make a 
hobnail. To prevent the establishment of manufactories there 
was a prohibition of the immigration of artisans of woolen ma- 
chinery, of cotton machinery, and artificers in cotton, of iron 
and steel making machinery, and workmen in those departments 


of trade, In 1799 there was a prohibition of the export of col- 
liers lest other countries, and particularly the colonies, should 
acquire the art of mining coal. 

Of these parliamentary acts Thomas Jefferson spoke in earn- 
est condemnation, characterizing them— 

An instance of despotism to which no parallel can be produced in the 
most arbitrary ages of British history. 

Remonstrance was made and retalfating methods adopted 
by voluntary association. But this produced only additional 
restrictive legislation; but this resistance had assumed in the 
minds of the people such shape that it soon became a matter 
of national concern. When the Continental Congress assembled, 
September 5, 1774, it became a matter of national action. The 
Continental Congress passed a series of resolutions looking to- 
ward redress by means of retaliation. Among other things, 
they recommended to the provincial assemblies “to exert their 
utmost endeavors to provide for the culture of-hemp, flax, and 
cotton, and the growth of wool in the several colonies; to take 
the earliest measures for creating and establishing in each col- 
ony a society for the improvement of agriculture, arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and forthwith to consider the best 
ways and means of introducing and improving the manufac- 
ture of duck, sailcloth, and steel.” 

Industrial independence and political independence in that 
early day were regarded as essentially twih objects to be gained 
in order to make this country absolutely and truthfully inde- 
pendent of the world. The Revolutionary war was fought for 
commercial and industrial independence, 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Benjamin Austin, in 1816, 
said: “Experience has taught me that manufactures are now 
as necessary to our independence as to our comfort.” 

There was a continuous effort on the part of the colonies to 
release themselves from dependence on Great Britain for their 
manufactured supplies, so that they could manufacture their 
own raw materials into finished products. This was the start- 
ing point of protection to domestic manufactures. It was the 
creative principle in forming a “more perfect union,” and it 
found expression in the tariff of 1789. 

In MeMaster's History of the People of the United States, 
third volume, pages 495 and 496, it is stated: 


It has often been said, and truly, that the protective system of the 
United States began on the 4th day of July, 1789, when Washington 
signed the first of our many tarif laws. The day was well chosen, 
for that act was a second declaration of independence. It was a for- 
mal statement that henceforth domestic manufactures were to be 
encouraged In the United States; that henceforth we were to be indus- 
trially ee and that the goods, wares, and merchandise of 
forel, nations should come into our ports on such terms as best 
sui our interests. 

No manufacturing interest had been developed when this act 
became a law. The peace of 1783 swept away the stimulating 
effects of the war, and there was precipitated upon the 13 inde- 
pendent States the evils of unrestrained foreign competition. 

The fourth article of the Articles of Confederation, ratified by 
the delegates of the 13 colonies, July 9, 1778, provided: 

The people of each State shall have free ingress and egress to and 
from every other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, impositions, and restric- 
tions as the inhabitants thereof, respectively, provid that such 
restrictions shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal of prop- 
erty imported into any State to any other State of which the owner 
is an inhabitant. 

Congress had no authority to enact a general tariff on im- 
ports without the consent of every one of the States, This 
authority was steadily refused. 

The States were politically independent, but they could not 
counteract the policy of other nations. The States became 
jealous of each other, and each attempted to check the pros- 
perity of the others. Each State having the right to regulate 
its own trade, under the Articles of Confederation, imposed 
upon foreign products, as well as those of its sister States, 
only such duties as its self-interest dictated. Each State at- 
tempted by separate navigation acts to secure trade to its own 
vessels. The selfish policy of some States counteracted the pol- 
icy of others. 

The States being unable, or unwilling, to agree upon uniform 
rates of duties on foreign imports, foreign nations passed such 
laws as they deemed best suited to destroy the trade, com- 
merce, and manufacturing interests of the States in order to 
extend their own trade and commerce, and to keep up their 
own manufacturing interests. Great Britain prohibited trade 
by the States with the West Indies. Her navigation acts de- 
stroyed our navigation. Foreign vessels and goods were freely 
admitted into the States, while those of the States were heavily 
burdened with duties in foreign ports. The prices of our ex- 
ports were at the will of foreigners, and the money of our peo- 
ple went abroad to enrich the merchants and manufacturers 
of Great Britain. 
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Shipments of all kinds of goods were made to the States by 
foreign nations. There was an era of unrestricted free trade. 
Goods were cheap; every species of goods cheaper that they 
could be made at home. As a consequence domestic manufac- 
turers, small and insignificant in number, could not exist. The 
weaver, the shoemaker, the hatter, the saddler, the sugar baker, 
the brewer, and the rope maker were reduced to bankruptcy. 
The merchants who imported largely because of the demand for 
cheap goods were involved in the general ruin. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in his “Life of Washington,” fifth 
yolume, page 75, says of the States under his free-trade policy: 


On opening these ports an immense quantity of fore merchandise 
was Tod ed into Phe country, and they were ae by the sudden 
cheapness of imported goods and by their own wants to purchase beyond 


his indiscretion they were in some 
their capacity Into this y ig Wen 


or payment: 
measure beguiled b; eir own sanguine calculations on- the v: 
on the produce of their soil and by a reli- 
E the public debt, which were in the ds of 
most of them. 

To the same purpose I also call your attention to Bancroft’s 
History of the Formation of the Constitution, appendix, volume 
1, pages 432-439, and to Ramsey’s History of South Carolina, 
page 428, and following. In volume 3, pages 465, 466, and 468, 
of Hildreth’s History of the United States, is an interesting 
account of the conditions following this free-trade era. Among 
other things he says: 

A little or no du 
end ood et . 5 ng l these . 
man tures and mechanical employments which the nonconsumption 
agreements and the war had created and fostered. 

Immediately after the peace the country had been flooded with im- 
ported goods, and debts had been unwarily contracted for which there 
was no means to pay. The imports from Great Britain in the years 
1784 and 1785 had amounted in value to $30,000,000, while the exports 
thither had not exceeded $9,000,000. 

The distress became so great that there was an inability to 
pay taxes. There was no money in the country. It had gone 
abroad to pay for goods imported. There were alarming sacri- 
fices under judicial process of real and personal property. There 
was a bitter feeling of resentment among the masses of the 
people. There was hostility to organized society. There was a 
bitter feeling against lawyers, the courts and judges, and the 
creditor class and law. There was a popular clamor for stay 
laws, for a law making property in kind legal tender, for in- 
stallment plans, and all sorts of radical relief measures. The 
whole land was filled with excitement and apprehension, and it 
began to grow into a conviction that the war of independence 
had been a useless struggle. It finally dawned upon the masses 
that all these evils originated from excessive importations, 
draining the country of money, leaving no coin in the country, 
without which society will always show and give evidence of 
discontent. 

There was a spirit of insubordination throughout the land 
and there was disintegration promised everywhere. 

In New Hampshire an armed force marched to Exeter and 
was dispersed by the militia. There were mobs in Connecticut. 
In Massachusetts one-third of the people were disaffected to the 
Government. Insurrection took place, followed by Shay’s re- 
bellion, which was not suppressed until the spring of 1787. 
Three western counties in North Carolina declared their inde- 
pendence and set up a state government. Washington County, 
in West Virginia, sympathized with the movement for the pur- 
pose of becoming a part of the new State. A convention of the 
people of Maine was held at Portland to erect that part of the 
country into an independent Commonwealth. 

The sacrifices of many years, which secured peace and liberty, 
were about to be abandoned, because of the intense suffering 
everywhere. No one can read the records of that time without 
coming to the conclusion that the primary cause of the distress 
was the excessive importations and the scarcity of money under 
a free trade and extremely low-tariff régime. 

The Constitution of the United States owes its origin princi- 
pally to the ruin of every kind of trade, commerce, and industry 
under the Confederation. The Confederation was broken down 
by the inability to regulate trade and encourage manufactures. 
When Congress met under the Constitution there was a demand 
for the immediate exercise of the ample powers it had been 
given. Petition after petition was laid before Congress frof 
every section of the country, from all classes of the people, stat- 
ing the distress of the people becinse of the decline of manu- 
factures and the increase of importations. Sole power, they 
said, had been given to the Government to regulate trade and 
lay duties on imports, and this power the petitioners begged 
Congress to use without delay. The prayers were heard and 
granted by Congress, and before the session closed the first 
tariff for the protection and encouragement of manufactures 
was enacted. 

In 1793 Washington spoke of protection in his address to 
Cengress. He said the interest and safety of a free people 
required it; that they should promote such manufactures as 


would make them independent of others for necessaries, and 
above all for military supplies. The House sent the address to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and at the next session Hamil- 
ton’s famous report was received. 

Hamilton, like Jefferson, was a protectionist, favoring the 
protection of nascent industries. If living to-day, he would not 
support a heavy duty to foster the industries already estab- 
lished and self-sustaining, a protection which weuld accrue 
solely to the benefit of the manufacturers and to no one else. 

This is the estimate placed upon him as a protectionist by 
his biographer, Mr. Loban, Senator from Massachusetts and a 
supporter of the present bill. During this time, among the 
people who had suffered from the effects of importations, there 
was great excitement and enthusiasm in the interest of home 
manufactures. A rage for manufacturing swept over the coun- 
try. . 

The Philadelphia Premium Society offered prizes for speci- 
mens of broadcloth, forest cloth, fancy cloth for vests, woven 
cloth, and thread. The people of Charleston organized the 
South Carolina Homespun Company and sold a thousand shares 
a day. The people of Richmond decided to erect a mill for 
spinning cotton. 

The people of Petersburg agreed to wear homespun and or- 
ganized the Petersburg Mannfacturing Society and sold 25,000 
shares in a few hours. The Petersburg troop of cavalry decided 
to appear on the Fourth of July uniformed in white Virginia 
cloth. In other places in Virginia and Tennessee there were 
declarations in favor of homemade goods. Warehouses were 
erected for the storage and sale of American-manufactured 
products. 

In the larger cities associations were formed for the encour- 
agement of domestic manufactures. Each man and woman who 
joined one of these associations was pledged to wear no gar- 
ment of which the raw products were not grown and the fabric 
made within the United States. The enthusiasm spread among 
tradespeople, merchants, and mechanics to state legislatures and 
to households. 

From 1809 to 1812 the legislative records of the States con- 
tain evidences of the progress of the industrial revolution. 

The water-power cities of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut became the centers of the woolen and cotton indus- 
tries. The hills were covered with Merino sheep. Iron works 
and salt works, paper and cotton mills, thread works, factories 
for making cotton cloth, woolen cloth, axes, scythes, and edge tools 
were erected. The farmers of Ohio engaged in raising wool; 
in Kentucky, hemp. Kentucky monopolized hemp, having at Lex- 
ington 9 ropewalks and 4 cotton-bagging mills; and Kentucky 
also made hats, boots, and shoes. She furnished also Windsor 
chairs, rope twine, fish lines, seine twine, cables, and cotton 
bagging and sailcloth to the country. These strides to wealth 
were made in a few years from the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1810. The nonimportation act had some effect in bringing 
about such an industrial revolution, but it was mainly due to 
the declared purpose of the Government to protect, foster, and 
encourage home industry. 

President Madison, in order to keep alive these domestic in- 
dustries, which had increased in usefulness during the Euro- 
pean wars, urged the passage of the tariff act of 1812 as a 
means to preserve and promote the manufactures which had 
sprung into existence and attained an unparalleled prosperity 
during the period of the European wars. 

Calhoun and Lowndes demanded that protection to home in- 
dustries should no longer be secondary to a tariff for revenue 
only. ‘These men thoroughly understood the history of the 
times which led to the formation of the Federal Constitution. 
It is safe to say that no statesman of that day and time con- 
troverted the fact that the Constitution intended that protection 
should be given to American industry. 

It was through Madison’s influence, supplemented by the 
efforts of Jefferson, that led to the formation of the Federal 
Constitution. The necessary course to follow was to form a 
government of power and strength, one enabled to deal singly 
with foreign governments and one of central power to regu- 
late trade and commerce. The disorders following unrestricted 
foreign competition among the States was the most potent cause 
leading to the convention to form a constitution, to organize a 
more perfect union. 

Mr. Madison said that to interpret the Constitution it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the nomenclature therein used 
and the history of events leading to its formation and adoption. 

Mr. Madison, who understood the Constitution better than 
any other person, in his speech in Congress in the debate on 
the first tariff bill, made memorable by its declaration of a 
purpose to encourage and protect manufactures, said: 

The States that are most advanced in ss ese and ripe for manu- 


faectures ought to have their particular in to in some 
While these States retained the power of regulating trade, 
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they had the power to protect and cherish such institutions. By adopt- 

ing the present Constitution they have thrown the exercise of this 
wer into other hands; they must have done this with an expectation 
at those Interests would not be neglected here. 

The clause in the Constitution to regulate trade and commerce 
was a specific grant of power to impose a tax for the purpose 
of protecting domestic manufactures. The colonists refused to 
submit to a tariff for revenue only; but when it came to the 
regulation of trade and the imposition of a tax for protection, 
they entered no complaint. They refused to submit to a tariff 
for revenue without representation; but when the question pre- 
sented was the regulation of trade and an import tax was levied, 
they submitted, as it had reference to the several parts of the 
Empire in which they were all interested. 

The distinction between a law for revenue only and the pro- 
tection of manufactures by a law regulating trade and com- 
merce was always understood. It was a matter of inquiry in 
the complaint of the colonists. In his examination before the 
House of Commons, in 1766, Benjamin Franklin, in explicit lan- 
guage, recognized this difference: 


Q. What will be the opinion of the Americans on these resolutions 
asserting the right of Great Britain to tax America?—<A. They will 
think them unconstitutional and unjust. 

Q. Was it an opinion in America before 1763 that the Parliament had 
no right to taxes and duties there?—A. I never heard any objection to 
the right of laying duties to regulate commerce, but a right to lay 
internal taxes was never thought to be in Parliament. 

Q: On what do you found 1 opinion that the people of America 

e any such distinction?—A. I know that whenever the subject has 
occurred in conversation it has appeared the opinion of everyone that 
we would not be taxed by Parliament when we were not represented. 
But ze payment of duties levied as regulations of commerce was never 

ut 


Can you name any act of assembly or public act making such dis- 
tinction ?—A. I do not know that there was any. There was never any 
occasion to make such till now you have attempted to tax us. That has 
occasioned the distinction, in which I think every assembly on the conti- 
nent and every member in any assembly has been unanimous. 


In the debates in Parliament the distinction between a tariff 
for revenue only and the imposition of a duty in the regulation 
of trade was clearly and distinctly stated—the former being 
considered unauthorized taxation, as the colonies were not repre- 
sented, and the latter justifiable, or rather legal and proper, 
as the court of the supreme authority in the Government of 
Great Britain. I have not the time to refer to the debates, but 
refer to the speech of Lord Chatham, January 14, 1776, on the 
right of taxing America, and to his speech on January 20, 1775, 
on the question of removing the British troops from Boston. 

Edmund Burke agreed with Lord Chatham, and he laid much 
stress between revenue laws and the regulation of commerce. 

Among the early proceedings of the Congress of Independence, 
October 14, 1774, is the declaration in the unanimous resolu- 
tion— 

That they are entitled to a free and exclusive power of legislation in 
their several provincial legislatures, where their right of representation 
can alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal policy, sub- 
1 only to the negative of their Sovereign in such manner as has been 

eretofore used and accustomed; but from the necessity of the case 
and a regard to the mutual interests of both countries, we cheerfully 
consent to the operation of such acts of the British Parliament as are 
bona fide restrained to the regulation of our external commerce for the 
urpose of securing the commercial advantages of the whole country to 

e mother country and the commercial benefits of its respective mem- 
bers, excluding every idea of taxation, external and internal, for raising 
a revenue on the subjects of America without their consent. 

The British Government too late attempted to conciliate the 
colonies by relinquishing the demand to tax them without repre- 
sentation for revenue only. After the surrender of Burgoyne, a 
bill was introduced in Parliament— 


For removing all doubts and apprehensions concerning taxation by 
the Parliament of Great Britain in any way of the colonies and planta- 
tions of North America. 


The recital in the bill declared— 

It expedient to declare that the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
will not impose any duty or tax for the purpose of raising a revenue in 
the colonies, except only such duties as may be expedient to impose for 
the regulation of commerce. 

From the foregoing historical recital it will be observed that 
previous to and during the Revolution there was a wide distinc- 
tion between a tariff for revenue only and a tariff which im- 
posed duties in the regulation of commerce; that duties for 
regulation of commerce never aimed at revenue, although inci- 
dentally they might accrue, and that when the power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations“ was ingrafted into the 
Constitution it was put there with the meaning of the words 
as understood at the time, and which had been a matter of con- 
troversy, and that it was authority specially granted to Con- 
gress to impose duties on imports for the protection of domestic 
manufacture and interest; that it was in addition to the grant 
of power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
to pay the debt and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States. 

The history of the times and the declaration of statesmen 
prove that the power was granted to remedy the lack of power 
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in the Confederation to regulate commerce and to protect do- 
mestic interests from the disastrous effects of foreign importa- 
tion. It was a power to be exercised—not one to lie dormant 
and idle. It was a trust imposed upon Congress to be exer- 
cised in the interest of American manufacturing interests and 
American labor. When the Constitution was formed there 
was but one mind on this subject—Madison, in a letter to Cabell, 
so states it. 

Before the present Union was formed the States demanded 
the insertion and the exercise of this power. The words used 
were familiar to the people and the framers of the Constitution. 
There was no doubt as to their meaning. Among the first acts 
of Congress was the exercise of this power. A tariff for revenue 
only was never designed or contemplated by the builders of our 
great political structure. 

The fundamental principle is for a protective tariff, or, as is 
expressed in some Democratic platforms, a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection. In either case it is protection. 
Free-trade policy has no place in our system of government. 
Revenue to support the Government must be raised by consti- 
tutional methods. Practice and experience haye shown the 
most desirable means is by tariff. No tariff can be levied with- 
out carrying protection to a greater or less degree. No tariff 
law was ever enacted by a Democratic Congress and approved 
by a Democratic President without affording protection to some 
industry. The tariff law levying the lowest ad valorem duties 
was the Walker tariff of 1846. This carried duties of from 5 to 
100 per cent, and had distinct protective features. 

The Wilson-Gorman tariff act, which has been replaced by 
what is called the Dingley bill,” was notorious for some of its 
protective features. It was admitted to be such by its sup- 
porters; but excuses were made for its enactment by prominent 
Democrats, who voted for it on the plea of moral duress. This 
“ moral duress” did not emanate from Republicans, but from 
the coercive power of a Democratie caucus. 

The history of the country preceding the adoption of the 
Constitution affords absolute authority for the assertion that 
in the framing of the Constitution there was the translation 
of precedence and experience into constituted authority and 
obligation for the defense of home interests against foreign 
trespass. 

During the last few weeks it has been customary among some, 
who, if they do not absolutely entertain free trade ideas, ap- 
proach them very closely in their clamérs for low tariff rates, 
to proclaim that Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and 
Tilden were not protectionists, but were advocates of a tariff 
for revenue only. Jefferson was probably the closest observer 
of events among the fathers of the country. He was well ac- 
quainted with the vast movement which led to the formation of 
the Constitution. He knew the cardinal idea was national unity 
and national defense. He knew the primary demand was for a 
central authority to regulate commerce and to protect the coun- 
try from excessive importations from foreign countries which 
were destroying the industrial methods of the States. 

D. Humphries wrote to him Noyember 20, 1788, from Mount 
Vernon: 

The arts of peace are progressing in the old States perhaps more 
— 2 — than they have ever before done. The spirit of improvement is 
gaining ground. The three great bridges lately erected in Massachu- 
setts do that State great credit. 
factures has, during the last year, for the first time, made the exports 
from there considerably more valuable than the imports into it. 

Such a letter could only have been addressed to one in full 
sympathy with the promise of a great industrial revival. The 
feebleness and inefficiency of the confederation was behind, and 
even before the legislative machinery of the Constitution could 
be put in force it was believed that the promised protection in 
tariff legislation would bring prosperity. Confidence waved her 
enchanted hand over the scene, capital ceased to keep aloof 
from industrial undertakings and took hold of ventures, and in- 
dustry began to ply her trade. 

It detracts from the fame of the great founder of the Demo- 
cratic party to say that he was not in full sympathy with this 
industrial movement, which promised to carry the country on- 
ward in progress so that it would soon become the first nation 
of the earth. $ 

I say that Jefferson adhered to the protective doctrine, just 
as Hamilton announced it, during his life. In his second an- 
nual message he prescribed as a duty to be performed by Con- 
gress, To protect the manufactures adapted to our circum- 
stances.” The first revenue act of 1789 distinctly announced 
that it was not only for revenue, but for protection, also. 

Section L of the act reads: 


The enterprise in trades and manu- 


Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported. 
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When Jefferson became President, under this act there was 
likelihood of there being a surplus revenue. In speaking of the 
method of disposing of it, he said: 

Shall we suppress the imposts (duties) and give that advantage to 
foreign over domestic manufactures? 

This question he answered in the negative. 

He more specifically said: 


The general inquiry now is: Shall we make our own comforts, or go 
without them at the will of a foreign nation? 

He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufactures must be 
for reducing us either to dependence upon that nation or to be clothed 
in skins and live like beasts in caves and dens. I am proud to say 
that I am not one of these. Experience has taught me that manu- 
factures are now as necessary to our independence as to our comforts, 

Again he said: 


The prohibitive duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, 
which prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic 
determination of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can 
be made by ourselves, without regard to difference of price, secures us 
against a relapse into foreign dependency. 

In 1817, nine years before his death, he said: 


The history of the last twenty years has been a significant lesson for 
us all to depend for reliance on ourselves alone; and I ere twenty 
years more will place the American hemisphere under a system of its 
own, essentially peaceable and industrious, and not nee to extract 
its comforts out of the eternal fires raging in the Old Worl 

This was written during a period of heated tariff discussion, 
after the tariff act of 1816, which was essentially protective to 
domestic manufactures. 

Calhoun and Lowndes, Democrats, supported the bill. It was 
during this time that Calhoun said, in April, 1816: 

Capital employed in manufacturing is calculated to bind together more 
closely our widely spread Republic. 

In 1815 the House of Representatives instructed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to report a new tariff. George M. Dallas, after- 
wards a Democratic candidate for Vice-President on the ticket 
With James K. Polk, in obeying this command, made a strong 
plea for protection. While performing the task assigned him, 
he said he had ever been mindful of the fact that the United 
States had always regarded the establishment of home manufac- 
tures as a chief object of its policy. 

I do not think anyone has been bold enough to deny the 
records of Monroe and Madison as being highly favorable to the 
encouragement by tariff legislation of American industries. 

But what about Jackson, who, next to Jefferson, is looked 
upon as a Democratic authority? 

During the short time of his service in the United States 
Senate he expressed decided opinions as to the constitutional 
powers of Congress. He voted in the affirmative on eight differ- 
ent bills providing for internal improvements by the General 
Government, and his vote in favor of the tariff of 1824, a tariff 
founded entirely on the principle of protection, afforded evidence 
that he held opinions in accordance with those of Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Clay, and Mr. Calhoun, who at that time was not of the 
opinion that a tariff bill should be constructed for revenue only. 
He carried the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
on his record as a protectionist. The tariff act of 1828 became 
a law during the presidential election, and its details were ar- 
ranged so as to meet political exigencies. It was protective in 
its general features. 

It was observed that the act did not furnish sufficient pro- 
tection to woolen manufactures. A bill was therefore reported 
by Mr. Mallary, chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, of 
the 27th of January, 1830, to regulate the entry of the importa- 
tions of woolens. It was passed, and became a law by the signa- 
ture of Andrew Jackson on December 7, 1830. 

In 1823 he made it clear, from the following letter, that h 
favored protection to American industries: à 


HERMITAGE, NEAR NASHVILLE, May 17, 1823. 

Sır: A few days since, I had the pleasure to receive the grass hat 
which zon had been pleased to present and forward to Mrs. Jackson, 
as a token of the respect and esteem entertained for my ublic services. 
Permit me, sir, to return to Rhos my grateful acknowledgment for the 
honor conferred upon us in this token. Mrs. Jackson will wear with 
prae a hat made by American hands and made of American materials. 
ts workmanship, reflecting the highest credit upon the authors, will 
be regarded as an evidence of the perfection which our domestic manu- 
factures may hereafter acquire, properly fostered and protected. 
Upon the success of our manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture 
and commerce, depends, in a great measure, the independence of our 
country, and Í assure you that none feel more sensibly than I do the 


necessity of encouraging them. For this instance of your ct and 
esteem, and the flattering language with which you have noticed my 
public services, accept, sir, my most sincere thanks. 


With great respect, your very obedient and humbie servant, 


REW JACKSON. 
Col. ROBERT PATTERSON, Philadelphia. 


Samuel J. Tilden was a protection Democrat in the sense 
that Jefferson and Jackson and Monroe and Madison were 
favorable to the encouragement of home industries by tariff 
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legislation. I make this statement on the authority of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, a paper which makes no reckless 
statements; also upon the authority of Bigelow’s Life of Tilden, 
which contains, under Tilden’s own signature, a declaration of 


his protective ideas. It is true that his biographer says that 
there were reasons to believe he had modified his views, but 
he qualifies this statement by saying that in all the discussions 
of tariff during his active and eventful life there is no statement 
from him to that effect. 

Samuel J. Randall, a protection Democrat, was repeatedly 
honored in his State and in the Nation by the Democratic party. 
I might also add the name of Silas Wright, the greatest Demo- 
crat of his day on the continent. He had no peer, and he was 
an ayowed protectionist until he came to Congress in 1846 and 
voted for the Walker tariff bill, and he could do so without any 
violence to his principles by the protection that it afforded. 

I may further add that it is gratifying, Mr. President, that 
at this session of Congress we notice a great change of opinion 
among Democrats in voting here for a tax on raw materials, 
when at one time it was considered a cardinal principle of 
Democracy that raw materials should be admitted free. I hope 
that the conditions of the country, its necessities, and the lib- 
erality generally which is prevailing among all classes of the 
people may dictate to the Democrats that they will abandon 
all of the absurd theories of free trade and of a low tariff 
and come with the great body of the people and yote for a lib- 
eral protection to all the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, to make them independent, as the fathers of the Republic 
declared, of all foreign countries. 

What has been the record of the party on this tariff question? 
We need go back no further than to the platform of 1884. It 
was a platform for protection. It fully met the constitutional 
requirement for the raising of a reyenue by tariff, and at the 


same time affording protection to American industries. The 
tariff plank in that platform recited: 
Knowing full well, however, that legislation affecting the operations 


of the people should be cautious and conservative in method, not in 
advance of public opinion but responsive to its demands, the Democratic 
party is pledged to revise the taríf in a spirit of fairness to all interests. 

ut in paer m eee in taxes it is not pro to injure any do- 
mestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. 

This is exactly what is being done by this bill. It is making 
a reduction, and, so far as my examination of it has gone, there 
has been no injury to any domestic industry, nor has there been 
imposed in any of its schedules any burden upon the people. 

From the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the cus- 
tom-house have been the chief source of federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely 
upon legislation for successful continuance, so that any change of law 
must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital thus involved. 
The no of reform must be manjas in the execution to this plain 
dictate of justice—all taxation shall be limited to the requirements of 
economical The 8 
must be effected without depriving 
compete successfully with forel, 


overnment. reduction and taxation can and 


merican labor of the ability to 
labor and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of pro- 
duction which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages pre- 
vailing in this country. 


The platform of 1888 also said: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference besween the wages of Amer- 
ican and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
market and steady and continuous operations. 

‘This is a clear enunciation of the principle of a tariff to raise 
a revenue and at the same time afford protection. Under these 
platforms there is ample authority for the present tariff bill. 

The Chicago convention which nominated W. J. Bryan put 
in its platform even a stronger declaration. The word “only” 
was purposely omitted. Under this platform I have the au- 
thority of a prominent and influential journal, a supporter of 
the bolting Indianapolis convention, for saying that ample au- 
thority can be found for the sustaining of my course in sup- 
porting the Dingley tariff bill. I accept its interpretation of 
that platform, and those who criticise my course and conduct 
must repudiate the declaration not only of that convention, but 
of the Democratic convention and platforms of 1884 and 1888. 

The South is undergoing an industrial revolution. Manu- 
facturing interests are daily springing into prominence. These, 
with the agriculture and mining interests, will require in any 
tariff bill adequate and impartial protection. The young Sen- 
ators of the South, who have voted for the protection of local 
interests, approach near the sealed springs of prosperity. But 
a short step forward and they will unlock them and stand in 
the gray dawn of a splendor in industrial development that 
awaits the South. The fact is, opposition came from the South 
to the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 because she was exclusively agri- 
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cultural and depended upon slave labor. 
opposition. Slavery has gone. 
clusively agricultural. 
spring from the addition of mining and manufacturing wealth 
to her agricultural interests. These facts are dawning upon 


It was a sectional 
The South is no longer ex- 
Her future greatness and influence must 


her. Her younger statesmen will understand them. 

I affirm that the true doctrine of Democracy is in line with 
the rapid and progressive development of our country. I deny 
that its principles are directed to the destruction of our indus- 
trial system, the putting: out of furnace fires, the silencing of 
the busy hum of our looms or the whirring of our wheels, or, 
worse than all, to the paying of a premium to foreign pauper 
labor and the impoverishment of our toilers in every industria 
occupation. : 

In Hamilton's report (1790) upon “commerce and manufac- 
tures,’ there is not one thing said that is not good Democratic 
doctrine. It committed the Nation to the protective system. It 
brought the people, irrespective of party, to the support of the 
tariff act of 1789, which was the practical beginning of a pro- 
tective era lasting until 1816. All tariff legislation until that 
date was protective; all received the support of both parties— 
Federalists and Republicans (Demoerats). The tariff act of 
1794, which increased duties to raise a greater revenue, found 
stronger support among Republicans: (Demoerats) than among 
Federadists. The Republicans were more inclined to its support 
because of their opposition to the excise tax of the previous 
session. On March 26, 1804, an amended tariff act was passed 
still further increasing duties. The Republicans were in power, 
and Thomas Jefferson, the great. apostle of Democracy, was 
President. 

The acts amendatory of the act of 1789 were all in the line 
of protection. During: this period’ Washington said in his 
message: 

Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures prosper beyond ex- 
ample— every part of the Union displays indications of rapid and vari- 
eo and with burdens so light as scarcely to be per- 
ce . 

Mr. Adams, in his last message, said: 

I observe with much satisfaction that the product of the revenue dur- 
ing the present year is more considerable than at any former period. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his second annual message, said: 

To protect manufactures adapted to our circumstances is one of the 
landmarks by which we shall guide ourselves. 

That tariff produced an excess of revenue. In speaking on 
the subject, in his sixth annual message, he said: 

Shall we suppress the im and give that advantage to foreign 
over domestic manufactures? On a few articles of more general and 
necessary use the 9 in due season, will doubtless: be right; 


but the great mass o rticles on which imposts are laid are foreign 
5 purchased only by the rich who can afford themselves the use 
them. 


At the present day, if duties were imposed only upon articles 
used by the rich and high enough to provide the revenue needed 
by the Government, there would be absolute prohibition, which 
has been so much discussed as the ruling idea in the bill sent to 
this Senate by the House. In a special message, in May, 1809, 
President Madison said: 

It will be worthy of just and prudent care of Congress to make such 
further alterations in the laws as will more ally proteet and foster 
the several branches of manufacture which have recently been instituted 
or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 

The tariff of 1808 was: protective in laying an impost duty on 
cordage, glass, nails, salt, and many manufactures of iron. 
Protection of textiles and of unmanufactured iron. had received 
no attention, but the Berlin and Milan decrees and the English 
orders in council and the declaration of war against Great 
Britain drew attention to the necessity of a revenue tariff with 
protective features. 

Mr. Madison urged the passage of the tariff act of 1812 “as a 
means to preserve and promote the manufactures which. have 
sprung into existence and attained an unparalleled: maturity 
during the period of the European wars.” Calhoun and 
Lowndes joined with Clay in a demand that protection to home 
industries should no longer be secondary to a tariff for revenue 
only. The Republican party of that time, to which the present 
Democratic party is a successor, quoted: the report of Hamilton 
to sustain their position upon which the earlier tariff acts had 
been based. 

This position of the Republicans caused the Federalists to 
ignore the traditions of their party faith and to take the anti- 
protection side of the controversy. The Demoeratic tariff of 
1812 imposed the highest rates of duty since the foundation: 
of the Government until 1842. It was, it is true, a war tax, in 
aid of Democratic support of the war. The existing rates 
doubled. Sugar received protection to the extent of 5 cents: 
per pound, coffee was taxed 10 cents, tea 36 cents, pig iron 30 


per cent, bar iron 30 per cent, cotton. manufactures 30, woolen 
30, and silk 25. 

The tariff act of 1816 was in its entirety protective, rendered 
necessary by the reeent war, by its futility was in taking from 
it protection after three years. In 1819, when protection under 
the act reached the minimum, Great Britain began to flood 
the country with her surplus wares. More than twice the 
quantity needed by this country was imported. There was 
depression in business, and general bankruptcy was the result. 
Thomas. H. Benton described the condition of the country as 
follows: 

No price for property, no sale except those of the sheriff and marshal, 
no purchaser at execution sales save the creditor or some money 
hoarder, no employment for industry, no sale for the products of farm, 
no sound of the hammer save that of. the auctioneer knocking down 
property. Distress was the universal cry of the people; relief the 
ene demand thundered at the doors of legislatures—state and 

Relief was offered in the extension for seven years of the 
provisions of the tariff act of 1818. It was abortive. A panic 
lasting for several years followed, and relief became imperative. 
President Monroe urgently recommended additional protee- 
tion to those articles which we are prepared to manufacture.” 
The tariff act of 1824 was framed. Mr. Calhoun now became 
the leader of the free traders. 

Andrew Jackson and James Buchanan supported the bill, 
which recognized the doctrine of protection in a revenue bill 
more emphatically than any former revenue act. Opposition 
to the bill was more on sectional lines than from any well- 
defined principle. The bill fully recognized the “American 
system” as a living principle in our pelitics. Sugar received 
an import duty of 3 cents per pound; coffee was taxed 5 cents; 
tea, 25 cents; salt, 20 cents; pig iron, 20 per cent; bar iron, 
$30) per ton; glass, 30 per cent and 3 cents per pound; manu- 
factures of cotton were taxed 25 per cent, and silk 25 per cent. 

There was such improvement in the financial and industrial 
condition of the country that the supporters of the act were 
encouraged to try further efforts in the direction of raising the 
revenue, with incidental protection, a necessary and desirable 
adjunct. In the Twentieth Congress the Democrats were in 
the majority, but they were divided over the tariff. Those of 
the North voted with the Whigs and passed the tariff act of 
1828. Jackson had carried New York, Pennsylvania, and Mi- 
nois by his protective tariff record, and the act was in a 
measure a Jackson tariff law. 

This act also emphasized the “American” idea, and there 
was protection in every change of the act of 1824. Jackson said 
of the protective act of 1824-1828, in his message of 1832: 

Our country. presents on every side marks of prosperity and happi- 
ness unequaled, perhaps, in any portion of the world. 

Responding to the charges that these tariff acts were un- 
constitutional, null, and void, because they were protective in 
principle and unjust and oppressive, Andrew Jackson, in his 
second annual message, December 7, 1830, used the following 
language: 

The power to impose duties on imports originally belon to the 
several States. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the 


eneouragement of domestic branches of in is so completely iden- 


pose the existence of the 


who have each repeatedly 


the uniform, practice of C continued acquiescence of — 


States, and the general understanding of the people. 

This is a correct enunciation of the doctrine of raising rev- 
enue by tariff legislation with. protection. 

No stronger and more convincing argument was made for the 
adoption of the Constitution than that the States, by impost 
duties and customs, regulated exclusively by one body, would be 
enabled. to encourage manufacturers. and free themselves from 
the boots and shoes, ready-made clothing, hats, nails, sheet- 
iron hinges, and other utensils of iron. which Great Britain 
imposed upon them, and the freedom from the regulations of 
the flour market by Spain through ler navigation acts. Said 
one: 

c ok your: DADAAN OENE? am@enane, TENRAN 
of the trade of this country being ed on foreign bottcms, our 
ports will be crowded with our own ships and we shall become the car- 
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* —.— actured in this country and bounties will be granted on 
the exportation of our commodities; the manufacturers of our country 
will flourish ; our mechanics will lift up their heads and rise to opulence 
and wealth. 

The history of the times preceding the adoption of the Consti- 
tution abounds in such arguments in favor of its adoption. 

The history of tariff legislation shows that the general ten- 
dency of public opinion is in the direction of a tariff for revenue, 
and protection necessarily following as an inseparable incident. 
The policy of this bill, at least, is for a protection of American 
industries. That a tariff bill on this principle will be enacted 
is a certainty. 

Louisiana is vitally interested in the production of salt, lum- 
ber, rice, sugar, sulphur, and cotton. The pending bill makes 
no discrimination in the arrangement of the schedules for reve- 
nue against these products. Why should she stand idly by and 
decline to accept the benefits to be derived from the necessary 
leyying of revenue by impost duties? 

Call it what you will—protection or a revenre tariff with 
incidental protection—millions of dollars haye to be raised and 
the benefits of protection from it distributed. Why, then, should 
the people of Louisiana resist the building of cotton factories, 
furniture factories, the erecting of sawmills, the opening and im- 
proving of sugar fields, and the erection of central factories, the 
opening of salt mines, and hundreds of other industries that are 
just now coming into existence? I say, so long as it is the 
policy of this Government to have a protective law, it would be 
a suicidal policy for the people of Louisiana to decline to de- 
mand the benefits tendered in a law which is general in the 
arrangement of its schedules and impartial in the duties it 
imposes and nonsectional in its character. 

The South is more interested in the proper levying of a tariff 
than any other section of the country. Her development and 
manufacturing interests in the last three decades have been mar- 
velous. This has been in spite of free-trade ideas and the free- 
trade policy. Had there been a demand for adequate protec- 
tion to her cotton mills and other industries, her wealth would 
ha ve doubled. Field and factory, the spindle and the plow being 
in close relationship, would have doubled her productive ca- 
pacity, which have given tenfold value to her lands, would 
have multiplied her population with an intelligent and indus- 
trious people, would have rescued her from debt, and there 
would be now no borrowing from foreign mortgage syndicates, 
where principals are doubled in five years by usurious interest. 

The Democratic platform in 1892 recognized the right, and 
demanded a tariff bill in which the duties imposed should be 
general and impartial. As a Democrat, I have a right to de- 
mand that that platform shall be carried out. If in a tariff 
bill framed by. the Republican party I find a near approach to 
the constitutional principle announced in that platform, no 
Democrat can consistently question my motives for support- 
ing it. 

I stand to-day with Jefferson and Jackson on the tariff issue 
founded on sound constitutional interpretation. There is not 
a State in the Union which, if it had the power, would not exer- 
cise it to protect its domestic interests. It is known to all that 
this absence of self-protection led to the jarring jealousies under 
the Articles of Confederation and resulted in the present power 
in the Constitution for the laying of import duties and the 
regulation of commerce by the Federal Government and pro- 
hibiting their exercise to the States. 

There is no restriction in the Constitution in the exercise of 
this power limiting it to a tariff for revenue only. On the con- 
trary, it was the intention that the power should be exercised 
in the interest of protecting the industries of each State, which 
the States separately, when they had the power, were unable 
to do. A tariff for reyenue without protection was never con- 
templated by the founders of this Government. There may be 
difference of opinion as to the schedule rates in a tariff bill, 
but on the facts presented in each case any Democrat has a 
right to exercise his individual opinion for the best interests of 
the country. Neither the Democratic party nor the Republican 
party has a right to demand that any man shall forfeit his 
allegiance to the Constitution by joining a party demand for 
an administration of affairs contrary to that Constitution. 

A bitter partisan and sectional animosity was engendered by 
the act of 1830, which considerably reduced the rates of duty 
provided in the act of 1828. It was unsatisfactory to southern 
Democrats because it did not entirely eliminate the protective 
principle. There was a demand for the affirmation of a free- 
trade policy. This demand was to some extent appeased by the 
act of 1832, which placed coffee and tea on the free list, but, 
like the act of 1830, it did not entirely eliminate the protective 
theory—did not repudiate the doctrine of protection—and was 
therefore displeasing. 


Heavy duties will be laid on all 8 articles which 


Nullification and the force bill were the results, and the tur- 
moll finally led to the compromise act of 1833. Like all compro- 
mises, it lacked strength and stated nothing affirmatively. There 
was a gradual repeal of protective duties and a partial abandon- 
ment of the doctrine of protection. Confusion and uncertainty 
arose, and the policy of the Government on tariff measures was 
undefined. Biennial reductions, as provided in the act, soon 
brought the rates of duty to a point where there was no protec- 
tion. There was a calamitous panic in 1837, in which the 
money loss was calculated at $1,000,000,000, 

Prices fell to ruinous rates. There was no market for farm 
products. The revenue fell 25 per cent and the Government had 
to borrow to pay current expenses. After fruitless efforts to 
enact a tariff law, framed with pronounced protective features, 
the act of August 10, 1842, became a law. 

Under the sealing act of 1833, there was laid a uniform duty 
of 20 per cent. This was changed by putting cotton goods to 30 
per cent, woolen to 40 per cent, silks to $2.50 per pound, bar iron 
to $25 per ton, pig iron to $9 per ton, sugar to 23 cents per 
pound, and left tea and coffee on the free list. 

While the act was not such as was originally intended as a 
protective measure, it afforded substantial relief to the country. 
President Polk, in his message in 1846, said: 

Labor in all its branches is receiving ample reward. The progress 
of our country in resources and wealth and in the happy condition of 
our people is without example in the history of nations. 

The act of 1846 provided for rates ranging from 5 to 100 per 
cent and introduced the vicious system of ad valorem duties 
and affirmed the doctrine of revenue without protection, but 
had some protective features. It disappointed the northern wing 
of the Democratic party. The country this time escaped the 
usual disaster of rapid reduction in tariff rates because of ad- 
yentitious circumstances. 

The Mexican war created a demand for breadstuffs and sup- 
plies; the discovery of gold in California increased the demand 
for labor, mining implements, agricultural products, and ship- 
ping, besides increasing the money values of this country. On 
the other hand. European countries were in revolution from 
1848 to 1851. Instead of exporting, they demanded food supplies 
from abroad. The German war and Irish famine created a de- 
mand for breadstuffs. These adventitious aids, like the embargo 
acts and orders in council, proved to be powerful protective 
agencies, 

When they ceased to exist, say in 1854, true economic condi- 
tions asserted themselves. Our exports declined, manufactories 
suspended operations, and foreign imports reappeared in our 
markets to an alarming extent. The Thirty-fourth Congress 
went over to a free-trade policy in the passage of the tariff act 
of March 2, 1857. Immediately thereafter foreign goods flooded 
the country, for duties along the entire line of imports of lead- 
ing articles were reduced almost to the rates of the compromise 
act of 1833. 

Within six months after the passage of the act there was a 
great panic. Ruin was widespread and all branches of industry 
were disastrously affected. There were 5,123 failures, and the 
Government had again to borrow money for current expenses. 
The public debt increased $46,000,000, and the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts by $77,234,116. President Buchanan, in 
his message, said: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the elements 
of natural wealth our manufactures have suspended; our public works 
are retarded ; our 7 enterprises of different kinds are abandoned; 
thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced 
to want. We have possessed all elements of material wealth in abund- 
ance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in 
its monetary interests, is in a deplorable condition. 

The tariff act of 1861 increased duties all along the line. The 
act was framed on just principles to provide a needed revenue, 
and at the same time to incorporate and confirm the doctrine 
of protection, giving a helping hand to labor and encouraging 
home production and manufactures. There were several amend- 
ments subsequently made to the act, all in the line of protection, 
and rendered necessary by the exigencies of war. 

The act of 1872 reduced duties considerably and added largely 
to the free list. Very soon thereafter, in 1873, a panic followed. 
Whether this panic was the result of this reduction or a de- 
crease in the circulation medium and demonetization of silver 
is a question of fact not yet ascertained. 

The issue in the campaign of 1888 was free trade versus pro- 
tection. The McKinley bill was the logical sequence of the 
campaign, just as the Wilson bill was that of 1892. It is said 
that a protective tariff bill will not yield revenue. The Mc- 
Kinley Act, whatever may be said of it in other respects, demon- 
strated the contrary to be true. It raised all the necessary 
revenue for current expenses and provided a surplus, 

The Wilson bill, in its original intent, carried the doctrine of 
free trade—that is, of low tariff—to the extreme, The idea was 
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that protection of any kind was opposed to the interest of a 


free and prosperous people. The bill as modified proved a 
disastrous failure. The sugar schedule did not respond to what 
was expected of it because of its ad valorem rate, and the in- 
come tax was eliminated, both of which were relied upon for a 
large revenue. 

We have had tariff acts carrying protection with the imposi- 
tion of duties from 1789 to 1842, and from 1861 to 1894, and 
low tariffs in 1783, 1816, 1833, 1846, and 1894. We are told that 
taking the two decades, 1840 to 1850 and 1850 to 1860, and re- 
garding the first as a period most affected by the low ad 
valorem tariff of 1846, the comparison is in favor of the latter; 
but no account is taken of the disaster which followed the re- 
duction of the tariff of 1816, 1832, and 1833. 

In the decade of 1850 to 1860 it will be remembered that the 
adventitious circumstances—the Mexican war, revolutions in 
Europe, discovery of gold in California, and the Irish famine— 
all had the effect of protective agencies. From this partial and 
imperfect résumé of tariff legislation, it will be noted that the 
parties have occupied different positions on the tariff question 
and that leading statesmen have changed their opinions, dictated 
by party necessity or by local self-interest. 

It may be truthfully stated that the Government has no such 
thing as a tariff policy. It is time, in my opinion, for one to 
be asserted which will be certain and permanent. The tariff 
policy ought to be taken out of party politics and relegated to 
the business methods of the Government. If it could be esti- 
mated, I think the loss to the people of the United States by the 
frequent changes of tariff laws, the unsettling of values, and the 
insecurity of investments would express an amount that would 
bewilder the mind. 

It is urged as an argument against a tariff embodying any 
protective idea that it will cause an additional price to be added 
to the protected article and thus impose a burden upon the 
consumer. 

In 1790 Mr. Hamilton asserted that— 

Internal competition is an effectual corrective of monopoly and in the 
end leads to a lower scale of prices for protected manufactures than 
prevailed for foreign. š 

Experience has demonstrated this to be correct. It is within 
the memory of many Senators that in certain lines of goods 
European ‘nations practically monopolized the trade in this 
country, and we had to pay high prices for them. By protect- 
ing the manufacturers of such goods, they have multiplied in 
‘this country. They fully equal the imported goods, and we 
now get them at a greatly reduced price. They are within the 
reach of the poorest. 

With a judicious tariff, manufactures will multiply, labor and 
capital will find profitable employment, as new and inexhaust- 
ible fields will be opened to each, domestic merchants will find 
ready sale at remunerative prices, while commerce and inter- 
state trade will be stimulated by the distribution of both raw 
materials and manufactured products, the Nation will ap- 
proach complete independence in the employment of skilled 
labor, and there will be a harmonious development in all sec- 
tions and in all the great interests of the people. To accomplish 
this, a tariff bill ought to be impartial as to individuals and as 
to sections. 

Every industry that needs protection to keep it in active 
existence and free from injurious foreign competition ought to 
receive it, not to such an extent as to enrich the beneficiaries 
and to impose an unn burden upon the people, but 
fully enough to provide a revenue for all possible needs of the 
Government, to encourage domestic production and manufac- 
tures, to create competition at home, and to raise the country 
to a plane of perfect and complete independence. 

There was a crying demand for industrial and commercial 
independence, for, in the language of one of our early states- 
men: 

Forel, 

Ep Ae roion dya !!!.!!! Ge Dues he eras wate Sek 
struck for independence in the field was palsied In the workshop, the 
industry which had been burdened in the colonies was crushed the 
free States, and the mechanics and manufacturers of the country found 
themselves, in the bitterness of their hearts, independent—and ruined. 

What happened then will again occur, if we invite by a low 
tariff the importation of foreign goods. Cheap labor abroad 
will always enable the foreign manufacturer to undersell our 
home products if duties be low, inflicting cruel wrongs upon our 
skilled and intelligent labor. We do not want to degrade this 
labor. We do not want to close a single factory and turn its 
operatives out upon an inhospitable world. The only means of 
raising adequate revenues is by tariff legislation, and if we, in 
the interests of foreign manufacturers, impose low tariff duties, 
disregarding revenue necessities and adequate protection to 
domestic industries, our revenue will be scant, our Government 
be degraded and embarrassed, and our labor, thus discriminated 
against, sordid and malcontent. 
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Whenever Congress attempts tariff legislatlon there are Demo- 
crats who contend for and vote for the protection of the indus- 
tries of their States. They endeavor to get as high protection 
as possible, and it is a rare instance when one offers an amend- 
ment to reduce the tariff rate applicable to the interests in the 
State he represents. In this way they aid and assist in making 
the tariff protective, and then yote against it because it is 
protective. 

A principle can not be violated in one particular instance 
without discrediting the whole doctrine which it supports. It 
would be more consistent to vote for the bill, unless in other 
respects it is objectionable. There can be no excuse for voting 
against it by those who helped to make it protective because it 
is of that character. 

The history of the party on the tafiff question and the con- 
duct of the masses of the party and the declaration of its lead- 
ers have been equally inconsistent. 

District, state, and national platforms have been at variance. 
The national platforms have declared for a tariff for revenue 
only and a tariff with incidental protection. 

This “incidental protection” is thus expressed by Mr. Madi- 
son: 

In adjusting the duties on im 2 
fluence — the tarif on 8 wan necessarily ETEN 


for consideration. However just the theory may ich leads to 

the sagacity and interests of individuals ne 88 of their 

anora and resources, there are in this, as in all cases, exceptions to 
e rule. 


This means a discriminative duty in favor of industries which 
exist, but which would cease to exist unless protected. What 
was a theory with Hamilton became a fact in the enunciation 
of incidental protection in Democratic platforms and in the con- 
sideration of the Wilson bill, with its protective features, in 
parts of the act. 

I have recited these facts not to impeach the integrity of the 
party, in no way to detract from the brilliant record it has 
made, but to show that the tariff question has never been an 
element of Democratic fealty. 

The tariff question is an economic one, and it ought to have 
no place in party platforms. It should not be disturbed by party 
defeats and party successes. The bill under discussion should 
become a law and remain on the statute books at least a suffi- 
cient time to demonstrate its merit and its defects. 

During the period of reconstruction and of the infamous gov- 
ernments which were imposed upon the people, old line Whigs 
and Democrats united as one body in efforts to get rid of negro 
domination. While the struggle lasted, there was no tariff issue 
presented to the people of the South. The problem was far 
above free trade and protection. Now that the danger of the 
supremacy of the negro in government has in a great measure 
been removed, it is but natural that men who hold views of 
protection should seek the opportunity of pressing their con- 
victions. 

The South has been solidly Democratic from necessity. In 
the efforts to secure good and honest government by placing 
white men in power she lost sight of minor interests which, 
though subordinate to the great and all-absorbing issues con- 
fronting her, are nevertheless important for her development 
and welfare. In Louisiana many of those who acted promptly 
and effectively in overthrowing carpet-bag government were 
men who had been reared and educated in the Whig school of 
politics. There were and are Democrats whose services to the 
party are not less than those of any Democrat in the Union. 
These men hold to the view that I have but indifferently ex- 
pressed. 

Two Senators from Louisiana opposed the tariff act of 1857, 
because it failed to provide adequate protection to the interests 
of their State. These men were dear to the State of Louisiana 
and to the South; both were leaders in the movement of seces- 
sion. One was originally from the North, the other originally 
a British subject. They believed their allegiance was first to 
their adopted State. They threw her into war in devotion to 
what they believed to be a preservation of her honor and con- 
ducive to her interests. There is now no divided allegiance. 
We are not, and I hope we will never be, called upon again to 
make our choice between allegiance to federal and state govern- 
ments; but in all the material interests which affect Louisiana, 
in all matters of legislation which will promote her interests, 
when the choice is presented to me of voting for them or party 
measures which would lay her fair surface bare and desolate, 
I have no hesitation in saying, and I utter the statement with 
the proudest satisfaction, that I will, regardless of party dis- 
cipline, vote in favor of any measure that will bring prosperity 
to my State; and in doing this I will not, to promote such in- 
terests, endeavor to destroy the interests of other communities. 
I want all to share alike in the benefits of legislation. I do not 
want to see sectionalism and favoritism encouraged. 
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It is difficult, Mr. President, to conceive how any tariff bill 
can be enacted into a law without carrying some degree of pro- 


tection with it. The greater the amount to be raised, the 
greater is the amount of protection afforded. If a revenue of 
$200,000,000 is to be raised, it necessarily follows that $200,000,- 
000 of protection must be placed on the different industries of 
the country in the various sections. 

The question presented is how to impartially place this 
amount and what industries need the greatest protection to 
make them self-supporting and beyond foreign competition, 
in what sections the protection inevitably following this levy 
shall be placed, the effort being to produce the greatest good to 
the country in all sections and in every industry. 

The whole question, then, in framing a revenue law is as to 
the proper arrangement of schedules. It really becomes a ques- 
tion of schedules, not any underlying principle, except what is 
right and just. It is the duty of each Senator, without refer- 
ence to party, to aid and assist in the proper framing of the 
schedules and to direct the application of the money to be raised 
in such a manner as to promote the best interests of the coun- 
try, in a manner that will promote the happiness and content- 
ment of the people by imposing the least burden upon them. 

The policy of arbitrarily objecting to schedules to make a 
record for an ensuing campaign, in my opinion, is inexcusable. 

In order to frame the pending bill an estimate was made of 
the amount necessary to be raised. The schedules and para- 
graphs were arranged for this purpose. There was at least 
apparent consistency in the whole. To go through the bill and 
cut down rates by a half or a fraction of a cent is to disturb 
the symmetry of the bill, to make patchwork of it, and in the 
end to destroy its usefulness as an instrumentality for raising 
a revenue for the Government. 

I do not mean to Intimate that objectionable schedules should 
be received, but some measure, at least, should be proposed to 
take the place of the one rejected. I mean to say that the 
charges of robbery, and so forth, and objections made simply 
to make a record for campaign uses are not right or proper. 

A protective tariff will be the means of inviting labor because 
of high wages, and capital because of greater profits. A pro- 
tective tariff will materially reduce the profits of foreign manu- 
facturers and this will cause them to move their factories here, 
and this added capital and factories will increase the protective 
energy, and consequently competition. We will Import fac- 
tories and export goods.” This was the reason for the argu- 
ment against a protective system by Mr. Buchanan, who said: 

Our domestic manufactures have been 


f on of the 
currency which would haye annulled any protection short of prohibition. 


I do not think that anyone will deny it would be a good re- 
sult if a protective tariff would bring capital here with a rush 
for investment. 


eee BL Ryans 
as to those 


distributed, whether 
excepting that continually wa to th 
profits and income on 10 are reduced to a minimum 


compared with wages, al ough 

moralization takes place capital generally meets bankruptcy. 
throws labor out of employment and, for th find a job, 
dr to a minimum insufficient for the laborer to place himsel 
sc on in comfort or aboye want. It makes hard es for all 

I have endeavored to show that protection to American indus- 
tries is a constitutional obligation ; that a tariff for reyenue only 
was never contemplated by the fathers of the Republic; that 
revenue and protection are separate provisions in the Constitu- 
tion, the former being provided for by a distinctly constitutional 
method, but as a most convenient means of raising revenue for 
the support of the Government a tariff was resorted to; that 
the constitutional obligation to encourage and protect the indus- 
tries of the country still remains. This is clearly demonstrated 
by the first tariff law and the amendments to the same. 

Mr. President, I see it is about the usual hour of adjourn- 
ment. I should like to make some remarks particularly di- 
rected to the sugar schedule, and, with the permission of the 
Senate, I will now suspend and take the floor in the morning 
to finish my remarks. — 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
26, 1909, at 10 o’elock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 25, 1909. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 

Col. Richard T. Yeatman, Eleventh Infantry, to be brigadier- 
general from May 22, 1909, viee Kerr, retired from active 
service, 

MEDICAL CORPS. 

First Lieut. Wallace E. Sabin, Medical Reserve Corps, to be 
first lieutenant in the Medical Corps, with rank from May 22, 
1909, vice Wilson, resigned. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

James D. MacNair, a citizen of New York, to be a chaplain in 
the navy, from the 20th day of May, 1909, to fill a vacancy ex- 
isting in that grade on that date. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 25, 1909. 
District JUDGE. 


Henry Groves Connor, to be district judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER. 
William S. Washburn, to be a Civil Service Commissioner. 


SENATE. 
Wepxespay, Afay 26, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of Local 
Grange No. 304, Patrons of Husbandry, of Camden, N. Y., re- 
monstrating against an increase of the duty on imported gloves, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Fred H. Kable, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on 
tea and coffee, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Williamson, 
N. X.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Upland and Tornado, W. Va.; 
Cain and Dabney, Ky.; Grant, Ala.; Alameda, Cal.; Nashville, 
Holdenville, and Texmo, Okla.; and of Snicarte, III., praying 
for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the retention of the present duty on sugar, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Forest, Ken- 
ton, Union, and Grant, all in the State of Ohio, praying for a 
reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which were 
ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cald- 
well, Kans., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars, which were ordered to Iie on the table and be 
printed. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Herrington 
and Marion City, in the State of Kansas, praying for the re- 
moval of the duty on hides, which were ordered tó lie on the 
table. 

Mr. OLIVER presenteđ a petition of 15 citizens of Carnegie, 
Pa., praying for the removal of the duty on hides, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kelton, New 
London, Landenberg, Elkview, and Oxford, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and 
refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Lccal Lodge No. 207, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Pottsville, Pa., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in the 
State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the Ameri- 
ean elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest Reser- 
yations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. ALDRICH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Rhode Island, praying for the remoyal of the duty on hides, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STONE presented a petition of E. L. Beal, of Republic, 
Mo., praying for a reduction of the duty on refined sugars, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Cotton Belt Lodge, No. 204, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of Forn- 
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felt, Mo., praying for the passage of the so-called “ Burkett 
boiler-inspection ” bill and also of the full-crew” bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of ‘St. Louis, Mo., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the investigation of the trade 
conditions at home and abroad, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion prohibiting gambling in wheat or options on wheat, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 184, Inde- 
pendent Order of B’nai B’rith, of Kansas City, Mo., remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed increase of the tax on immigrants to 
$2 per head, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry shoe manufacturers 
and of sundry citizens of Kansas City, Atlanta, Kirksville, 
Callao, Chillicothe, St. Louis, Bevier, Brookfield, Macon, Joplin, 
Cameron, and La Plata, all in the State of Missouri, praying 
for the repeal of the duty on hides, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of 47 citizens of La Grande, 
Oreg., praying for the retention of the present duty on all grades 
of sugar, which was ordered to lie on the table. ; 

Mr. BURROWS presented petitions of 331 citizens of Sagi- 
naw, 1,657 citizens of Bay City, 16 citizens of Monroe, 1,262 citi- 
zens of Gratiot, 298 citizens of Isabella, 154 citizens of Osseo, 
218 citizens of Tuscola, 588 citizens of Huron, 47 citizens of San- 
ilac, 58 citizens of Genesee, 319 citizens of Shiawassee, 233 citi- 
zens of Lapeer, 97 citizens of St. Clair, 24 citizens of Lenawee, 
84 citizens of Wayne, 16 citizens of Montcalm, 93 citizens of Ma- 
comb, and 143 citizens of Menominee, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, remonstrating against any reduction of the present duty on 
sugar, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2479) for the relief of the Watson Mill Company, 
of the city of Wichita, State of Kansas; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

A bill (S. 2480) granting an increase of pension to Zacaria 
L. Michaels; 

A bill (S. 2481) granting an increase of pension to Clayton 
S. Flowers; 

A bill (S. 2482) granting an increase of pension to William 
Lee; and 

A bill (S. 2483) granting an increase of pension to Mortimer 
L. Milledge (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2484) to provide for the purchase of a site and for 
the erection of a public building thereon at Portland, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. CLAY. I submit an amendment striking out paragraph 
213 and inserting a new paragraph. I will not ask that it be 
read, but will ask that it be printed in the Recorp and that it 
be printed and lie on the table, and at the proper time I will 
call it up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. CLAY to the bill (H. R. 
1488) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Strike out paragraph 213 and insert the following, to be known as 
9 213. in ljeu thereof: 

“Sugars, tank bottoms, sirup of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses testing by the polariscope 
not above 75°, 50 cents per hundred pounds, and for every additional 
degree shown by the polariscope test, 2 cents per hundred pounds addi- 
tional, and fractions of a degree in proportion. And on all sugar which 
has gone through a process of refining, $1 per hundred pounds; mo- 
lasses testing not above 40°, 20 per cent ad valorem; testing above 40° 
and not above 56°, 3 cents per gallon; testing above 56°, 6 cents per 
gallon; sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty 
as molasses or sugar, as the case may be, according to polariscopic 
test.” 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I submit an amendment which I ask may 
be printed and lie on the table. This amendment, I will say, is 
designed to correct what is known in the tobacco trade as the 
“coupon nuisance,” and when the whole subject comes up I 
will say more about it. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. DICK submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

SUMMARY OF LAND LAWS, 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I present a summary of our most 
important land laws. This is an article prepared for the annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON}, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands. It contains so much of general 
information, and accurate information, in regard to our land 
laws and is of such general importance that I ask that it be 
printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 59). 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be complied with. The Chair hears no objection. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Mc- 
Enery] has the floor on the pending bill. I do not know whether 
he desires to go on now or not. 

Mr. STONE. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beveridge Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Brandegee Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Bristow Cullom Hale Piles 
Brown Cummins Hughes Root 
Burkett Curtis Kean Scott 
Burnham Dick Lodge Smith, Md. 
Burrows Dillingham McEnery Smith, Mich. 
Burton Fletcher Martin Smoot 
Carter Flint Nelson Stone 
Chamberlain Foster Oliver Sutherland 
Clapp razier Owen Tillman 
Clay ye Pagé — Warner 

Mr. PILES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


Jones] is unavoidably absent for a short time this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. McENERY. Mr. President, yesterday I had something 
to say in relation to the South’s interest in protection and 
also that it had been announced in the Senate by a distinguished 
Senator that he had called the Democratic party away from its 
ancient anchorage in one of its heresies. There is undoubtedly 
a change of sentiment going on in the South in relation to pro- 
tection, and I hope the Senators from the South who have sup- 
ported protection on every industry in their respective States 
may extend the vision of their horizon and reach out and urge 
protection to great national interests. 

To show that such a sentiment is going on, I will read from 
an address recently made by Col. Robert J. Lowry, a citizen of 
Atlanta, Ga., president of the Lowry National Bank, of the city 
of Atlanta. He said: 


In the Southern States we have grown commercially and industrially 
in a most remarkable degree within the past twenty-five years. We 
have become a manufacturing section as well as an agricultural one. 
We produce both raw material and manufactured articles of commerce, 
and the manufacturing element of our growth has assumed such pro- 
portions as 8 to force a change in our political views. A 
shining example of th t industrial growth is your own fair city, 
of which our whole State is justly proud. Now, after all, what are 

litical views? They are Kapy, the 8 espoused by any sec- 

on which when put in practice promise the most for the material 
welfare of that section. In view of our growth as a manufacturing 
section, therefore, we can now see the folly of free trade, and in order 
to protect these industries we must change our position upon that 
much-debated subject, the protective tariff. 

The history of the position of the southern people upon this tariff 

estion is one which plainly illustrates the truth of the saying that 
It's altogether owing to whose ox is gored.” Away back in the early 
history of this country the southern people were ardent protectionists, 
We, as a_section, were very much opposed to European commercial in- 
vasion. In 1789 the first tariff act was passed, intended primarily to 
protect home manufactures, That idea seemed to be its sole purpose, 
and that argument has always been and always will be the strongest 
which can be presented as a reason for its perpetuation. In 1812 it was 
very difficult, on account of the British-American war that year, to 
obtain any manufactured goods at all from abroad; and after that war 
was over a higher protective tarif was imposed for the reason that the 
American manufacturers wished to continue their business, but they 
could not compete with English manufactured goods. 

When this higher tariff was armen England retaliated and imposed 
a tax upon cotton from the Southern States of the Union in favor of 
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cotton from India, her own province, and of course the southern planters 
then began to ship their cotton North, to be used in northern mills. 
The protective tariff kept out English goods and made a market for 
southern cotton, and hence the planters the South were ardent Pea 
tecticnists. Then, when England removed her tax on southern co ls 
the tariff against English-made goods was not removed, because it was 
necessary to protect the manufactories of the East. Then the southern 
planters became free traders, or antiprotectionists, because more than 
one market was open to them for their cotton, and they wanted to sell 
at either place, but at the same time buy under a free-trade law, so as 
to buy at the cheapest possible price. 

Such is an outline of the causes which led up to the shifting of the 
South's position upon the tariff. Conditions now have ip og rend 
changed, and we have industries to prot factories of all kinds haying 
a up all over the South by reason an abundance of raw mate- 

1 and the saving of transportation. We know that men have come 
here from everywhere and par their money into all sorts of in 
enterprises. We know that we must Boson pan the policy of protection 
by tariff, if we grow as an industrial on. We know that our politi- 
cal views must change, though the same conditions will not lead us to 
the Gp of the tariff which led our forefathers to be protectionists, 

In view of the great industrial revolution which has taken place 
within the hitherto agricultural Southern States, the time has come for 
us to realize the change; that we must have these hundreds and hun- 
dreds of factories protected, just as New England industries have been 
for the past hundred years; that we are now manufacturing goods, as 
New England has been for the past century; that our manufacturing 
is as yet in its infancy; and that we do not want foreign goods, made 
by cheap foreign labor, pouring into this 1 to supplant the 
— of our own mills and cutting down the dividends on the very 
capital which has made our industrial growth possible, as well as the 
wages of our employees. 

All of eur cotton mills, woolen mills, knitting mills, fertilizer plants, 
lumber and sawmill plants, foundries, and the hundreds of different 
branches of our industrial development, need the same wall of protec- 
tion around them, which the Eastern States have heretofore demanded 
and received. If they survive and grow, as the Southern people desire, 
we must favor a tarif well-nigh prohibitive of foreign goods made by 
cheap, half-fed labor of European countries. 

Nearly every southern Senator here from a State in which 
there is a sawmill favors a tariff on lumber. So do I, to the 
utmost limit, because it has become a great industrial interest 
in the South and also in some of the Western States. 

In the State of Louisiana there are 584 saw and planing mills, 
giving employment to approximately 38,544 employees, whose 
incomes, at the minimum figure of $2 per day, would amount to 
$77,088, or $2,004,288 per month. This money is practically 
all spent among the merchants, farmers, bankers, doctors, law- 
yers, and others in Louisiana. 

The annual output of the mills in Louisiana foots up 2,972,- 
119,000 feet. Valued at $15 per thousand, mill run, this would 
bring into the State $44,581,785 yearly. Ninety-three per cent of 
all the lumber manufactured in Louisiana is shipped out of the 
State. At an estimated value of $44,581,785 per annum, the 
income to Louisiana from this source alone in ten years would 
amount to $445,817,850. 

The repeal of the $2 tariff on lumber would cost Louisiana, 
therefore, $5,944,238 per year, or, in ten years, $59,442,380, to 
Say nothing of the loss the railroad and transportation com- 
panies would sustain. . 

The lumber industry of Louisiana furnishes employment to 
more adult male employees than any other industry in the 
State. Forty-one per cent of all the standing timber in the 
State is owned by the farmers, merchants, and other original 
owners, ` 

The total production of lumber in the United States last 
year, or rather in 1907, was 40,000,000,000 feet, valued at ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. 

Not only this, Mr. President, but this industry has within the 
last ten or fifteen years promoted many other industries, par- 
ticularly the building of railroads. I think within the last four 
or five years there haye been more railroads projected and built 
in Louisiana than in any other State in the Union. This is 
principally owing to the lumber industry of that State. These 
railroads have been built in order to reach the great pine forests 
which exist in nearly every portion of that State. They are not 
tramways, but magnificently equipped roads connecting with 
nearly all the roads in the United States. 

Besides this the lumber industry has built up large and pros- 
perous towns, some of them approaching the dignity of cities. 
One town I know of I visited in 1887, with a population of 
about 1,500 people, and it now has a population of 12,000, with 
magnificent buildings, some factories, lighting and water privi- 
leges, and everything of that kind. So it is in other portions of 
the State. Towns haye been built up reaching to a population 
of 5,000 people, and they are not there to stay only during the 
existence of the lumber industry. They follow the cutting down 
of the timber with improved farms, and this population stands 
as a result of the industries created by the lumber interests, 
and there will be no decline there as long probably as the 
State itself shall be in existence. 

Mr. President, I want to know from the southern Senators 
who have veted and expect to vote for a tariff upon lumber, 


tariff on the importation of sugar. They have so voted, as they 
in order to satisfy the demands of their party for 


the purpose of raising revenue. Compare the revenue from 


the importation of lumber, amounting, I think now, to probably 
$2,000,000, with the $60,000,000 that was brought into the Treas- 
ury of the United States by the tax on sugar. 

Therefore, I appeal to the southern Senators to go beyond 
their localities and abandon their absurd idea and theory of 
a tariff for revenue only and vote for and be liberal in support- 
ing the industries of the United States. They have claimed 
that sugar should come in free, practically, because it is one 
of the prime necessaries of life. These gentlemen profess to 
follow Thomas Jefferson in every theory that he enunciated, 
and they hold in sublime faith every utterance that he made. 
He said repeatedly, and so did Washington, that there should 
be a duty upon the necessaries of life, for the reason that this 
country should not be dependent upon any foreign government 
for necessaries required for the use of the people. 

But I do not urge the tariff on sugar on the ground that it 
is a revenue-producing object. I put it on a higher plane, the 
absolute necessity of this Government becoming independent 
of any foreign nation for any necessary which it requires for 
its support and its maintenance. Break down the tariff on sugar 
and the country will be overrun with sugars from Europe, re- 
fined and granulated, to such an extent that it will stop every 
beet-sugar factory in the United States and stop the culture 
of cane in the State of Louisiana. 

Heretofore, Mr. President, we have been dependent upon 
sugar as a revenue-producing agent for the tariff, but now it 
has grown to be a great national industry, one that, carried to 
the full measure of its success, will not only supply this coun- 
try with all the sugar that it consumes, but will enable us to 
supply the world’s demand for sugar. This is the declaration 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. I believe 23 States are imme- 
diately interested in this industry, and its progress in recent 
years has risen to a magnitude that surprises everyone. No one 
twenty years ago thought that the beet-sugar interests would 
gain such headway. It promises at not a distant day to supply 
all the domestic wants and a little further on all of the world’s 
demand. In Louisiana, according to good authority, if all the 
land in the State available for sugar culture were placed under 
cultivation, it could supply one-half of the sugar now consumed 
in the United States. Unfortunately there has been an uncer- 
tainty in tariff measures and people have been reluctant to 
place their money in an industry that in the future might be de- 
stroyed by a low tariff or by the admission of sugar free. 
There were other crops there that they could grow, cotton and 
rice, but now it is dawning upon those people, since the ap- 
pearance of the boll weevil, that portions of that State must be 
devoted to the culture of cane. 

Misfortunes, Mr. President, sometimes bring with them corre- 
sponding benefits. In the extreme northern portions of the 
State there will soon, I think, begin the culture of cane and its 
manufacture into granulated sugar. 

I baye here a letter from a Louisiana planter, a resident of 
Ouachita Parish, one of the extreme northern parishes of the 
State, in which the writer says: 

Sugar cane and cotton are destined to become in the future the chief 
money-producing crops from the delta plantations of north Louisiana. 
It is said that 75 per cent of these lands are encumbered with debts 
due to local banks, cotton factors, and land loan companies. 

Some of which I referred to yesterday. 


must be discovered to at least meet the 
yearly interest on said indebtedness. Cane growing on our cotton planta- 


So it will be all over northern Louisiana. As was said by 
the director of the Louisiana sugar experimental station, Loui- 
siana will, if the industry is properly encouraged, produce one- 
half of the sugar consumed in the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to the other crops of the South, 
whenever there is a calamity, when some insect appears which 
affects the crop, immediately there is an appeal to the Gen- 
eral Government for assistance, and large sums of money 


what difference they find between that and imposing a high | are appropriated in order to destroy the pest, either by finding 
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some means by which it can be poisoned or by advanced meas- 
ures of cultivation under which it can do no damage. Where 
does this money come from? It comes from the Treasury of the 
United States, and there must be money put there in order to 
meet such demands. While people are opposing a duty on sugar 
that produces such a revenue, which enters the Treasury of the 
United States, they are getting back what they have paid on the 


tariff for sugar. It comes back to them with interest. 

It may be said in behalf of their appeal, which I approve, that 
the cotton industry is of such great proportions that this Goy- 
ernment can not suffer the loss hardly of a single pound. Apply 
this reasoning to the great sugar interests of this country. If 
we can produce all the sugar that we consume and supply the 
European demand for sugar, it will favorably compare in 
amount with that of any other agricultural product. 

But the chief fight seems to be, Mr. President, upon what is 
called the “sugar trust.” Conceding the idea that a tariff on 
sugar is designed purposely for the benefit of that trust, inno- 
cent people must suffer because, as they state, they receive no 
benefit from the tariff. 

I do not know whether the sugar trust owns any interest in 
any beet-sugar factory or not. I do not know positively whether 
it has made a combination with any other factories or not. I 
do not know whether it has a combination with any other re- 
finery, of which there are a great number in this country. At 
any rate, the primary motive in imposing this tariff upon sugar 
is for the purpose of keeping out the refined sugars of Europe 
in order that we may completely develop the sugar industry in 
this country. The “sugar trust,“ so-called, have nothing to do 
with it. They have a right to buy sugar and to refine it, pro- 
vided they do not enter into any combination which violates the 
law in reducing the price of sugar or in any way creating a 
monopoly. If they have done this, there is a law which can 
send them to the penitentiary, as has been demanded in this 
body, but we should not make the innocent people suffer. Why 
should we crucify the people in order to wreak vengeance upon 
the sugar trust? Why make them the vicarious sacrifice for 
the original sins of the trust? Adam was driven out of Para- 
dise with the temptation of a single apple; and these people, 
who are demanding a low tariff on sugar or its free admission, 
have handed this sugar trust not only one apple but hundreds 
of them, in the way of the introduction of free sugar, thus low- 
ering the price of domestic sugar. They have voted for every 
item for the introduction of raw sugar free into this country; 
and the sugar trust, having the money, have entered the market, 
and they have bought the raw sugar, which they had a right to 
do, if they were not violating some law. 

They have welcomed here the sugar from Cuba. They voted 
for the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii. And to-day they would 
open the commerce of the world to raw sugar and bring it here 
for the purpose of aiding the sugar trust, notwithstanding they 
would consign to poverty the thousands of people who are de- 
pendent upon that interest for their livelihood. 

Not only that, but they would inflict a great injury upon the 
country by depriving it of the possibility of becoming independ- 
ent of every other country in the production of sugar, and by 
depriving it of its great revenue and the profit which would be 
derived from shipping it abroad and supplying the world, prob- 
ably at cheaper rates, when the industry meets its full develop- 
ment, than possibly can be done in Europe even with their cheap 
labor. 

Mr. President, other countries have expended vast sums of 
money in order to create sugar industries. How much has 
France spent since the time that Napoleon first encouraged the 
cultivation of the beet and its manufacture into sugar? How 
much money has Germany spent? Millions of dollars; and Ger- 
many to-day is holding her sugar for the purpose of getting a 
market in the United States and destroying the industries of 
our own country. She is looking not only to this country for 
the introduction of her manufactured sugar, but for all her 
other manufactured goods. I notice by the papers that there 
were 189,000 pairs of stockings landed in the city of New York 
on the 19th of May, every one of which will be labeled “ Made 
in Germany.” So it is with her other industries. Break down 
the tariff wall in the interest of foreigners and the consequence 
will be the destruction of our own manufactures. 

I need not call attention particularly to the great advances 
which have been made in the cultivation of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, but the report of the Secretary of Agriculture shows 
that— 1 

In 1896 the total daily beet-slicing capacity of American factories was 
4,000 tons; in 1908 it was 50,000 tons. 

In 1896 the United States produced from beets 36,000 tons of granu- 
lated sugar, valued at $3,261,000; in 1906 we produced 484,000 tons, 
valued at $43,753,000. 


In 1896 American farmers planted 41,000 acres to sugar beets; in 
1906 they planted 376,000 acres, 


In seas the price paid for beets was $4.10 per ton, and in 1908 it 

as R r ton. 
yi In 1898 American farmers found a market for 364,000 tons of beets, 
and in 1906 they marketed 4,236,000 tons. 

In 1898 these farmers received’ $1,564,000 for their beet crop, and 
in 1906 8 received $21,604,000 for the crop. 

In 1897 the American farmer’s gross return per acre of sugar beets 
was $39, and In 1906 it was $57. 

Is there any other industry which shows such a vast increase 
in such a short time as the beet-sugar industry? 

Is it not worthy of encouragement? With this rate of in- 
crease, Mr. President, how long would it be before it would 
reach that rapid development which would enable us to supply. 
the world’s demand for sugar? 

Other nations have seen the benefits of this great industry 
and, as I have said, have spent vast sums of money for it. 
Even in Italy within the last few years the sugar industry is 
recuperating the worn-out lands in that country, I now read 
from a consular report on that subject: 

THE SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY IN ITALY. 


Since the sugar-beet industry has assumed such large proportions in 
the State of sconsin, our readers will be interested in knowing some- 
thing concerning sugar-beet raising in other States and countries, 
United States Consul James E. Downing, of Milan, furnishes the follow- 
ing information concerning the sugar-beet industry of Italy: 

„All the sugar produced in Italy is refined from the sugar beet. No 


cane sugar is produced, and therefore a small 3 Is imported to 
meet a special demand, and imports in 1906 amount to 05 12.412 
tons, the largest import since 1902, when it amounted to 20,011 tons. 


Austria — led more than one-half of the total imported in 1906, 
France, Belgium, and the United Kingdom following in their respective 


order, 
“The 100,000 acres under sugar cultivation in Italy were former] 

almost waste ground, with the exception of a small amount of frui 
rown thereon. To-day this ground yields from $40 to 3 worth ot 
eets per acre. Formerly the fruit grown on the ground brought from 
$25 to $40 per acre. This increase means a great deal to Italian agri- 
culture in general. It raised the wages paid for farm labor about 28 
cents per acre, and gives employment to large numbers of factory hands 
at from 60 cents to $1.10 per day. There are at present about 26,000 
persons employed in the sugar industry in Italy.” 


This industry has been of comparatively recent origin in 
Italy. Just as it has done in Italy, it has done in this country, 
and it will do more in the future. We have the report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that land. which was worth probably 
from $5 to $10 an acre, has gone up as high as $250 an acre. 
We have it that the beet has gone up in price from $4 to $5 
per ton, Wages have gone up correspondingly. The industry 
employs more people than are employed in the beet factories 
in Italy. In Louisiana alone there are 25,000 people dependent 
upon the sugar industry in the factory and in the field. 

What we need, Mr. President, is some settled policy in regard 
to the development of this industry. Capital is easily fright- 
ened, and every time there is a reyenue bill this question comes 
up in reference to the free admission of sugar from foreign 
countries, It kept back the beet-sugar industry for many years 
until the passage of the Dingley law, when it was thought that 
the tariff was placed there with some reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty. Look at the period of existence and the improvement 
of this industry under the Dingley law. It has gone up to such 
figures as I have just quoted. 

I now read from the Louisiana Sugar Planter: 

THE REFINERS’ SUGAR DIFFERENTIAL. 


The Dingley tariff bill now in force, apart from its levy of 0,035 
of a cent r und duty upon all raw sugar, levies a differential 
of one-eighth of a cent per pound over and above the raw-sugar duty 
on all refined sugars and on all sugars, whether refined or not, above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color. 

The term “raw sugar now ordinarily means sugar of 96 per cent 
sucrose content, as determined by the lariscope. Carried on in a 
large way, as all the sugar refiners do their business, it costs one-half 
cent per poua of sugar refined to buy enough raw pagar of 96 
test to make 100 pounds of refined and to refine it, put it in barrels, 
and ship it. This half cent per pound is, of course, over and above 
the cost of 100 pounds of raw sugar of 96 test, but covers the cost 
of the increased quantity necessary to secure 100 pounds of refined 
as well as the whole process of refining, packing, and shipping. This 
was so definitely determined that after the adoption of the tariff-com- 
mission bill, March 1, 1883, a number of very prominent sugar refiners 
failed between that date and 1888, when the leading features of the 
present sugar refiners’ combination were effected. During this five 
years precu 1888 the margin of diference between 96 test raw and 
granulated of 100 test averaged very slightly over 50 cents per hundred 
pounds, and this brought failure to many refiners. As soon as the new 
combination was got into working order the margin between 96 test 
sugar and granulated rose to about 90 cents, and has fluctuated be- 
tween 90 cents and $1.20 per hundred pounds ever since, usually fluc- 
uating between 90 cents and $1. 

The next point that we desire to make is that the present schedule 
of duties on raw sugars and the differential are so carefully calculated 
as to just exclude foreign refined sugar. In fact, our readers will re- 
call the very considerable exports of American refined sugar to Europe 
last fall, the same being made presumably out of Java sugar, which 
had to pay a full rate of duty to enter into this country, and which 
when exported as refined sugar made from the Java sugar, was entitled 
to a rebate of all the duty paid upon the sugars, less 1 per cent. We 
may have some doubts as to whether or not the calculations of the 
‘Treasury Department are accurate as to the exact relation of the re- 
fined sugar and its . to the raw sugar consumed in the 
process of manufacture, but any way, exportations of such sugar were 


made to a very considerable extent the latter part of last year, while 
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at the same time the prices of refined sugar in this country were so 
high as to attract the attention of European refiners who stood ready 
to send their sugars in to us whenever any possible margin of profit 
developed itself. To state the case again, the mar; between 96 test 
raw sugar and 100 test granulated, if above 90 cents invites European 
competition, and if below 90 cents is only permitted to go below for 
some ulterior purpose, frequently, it appears, for the purpose of bull- 
dozing the holders of raw sugar. Time and again when the a re- 
finers need sugars the most they have 82 marked down th own 
margin 10 or 15 cents per hundred pounds and displayed indifference as 
to the purchase of sugars; and when these influences brought about a 
sufficient demoralization among sellers, they took In all the sugar they 
could get at the desired 1 and, of course, then claimed that 
they did not desire to ma 

90 cents per 100 pounds be the limit that excludes foreign competition, 
it is manifest that if the refiner's margin is cut off 124 cents he must 
buy his produce 124 cents per 100 pounds cheaper than now if he is 
to maintain his 90 cents per 100 pounds manufacturing differential. 


In other words, 124 cents per 100 pounds off of refined sugar would 
lower the level of values of all of the so-called “ privile; sugars,” that 
come into the United States market, say those of uis Texas, 


the beet sugar from our Western States, and cane s r from Hawaii 
and Porto Rico; and experience shows that it would have the same 
effect upon the Cuban crop, unless they held their sugars back in 
Cuba in a defiant sort of way, such as to compel the trust to come to 
them. This defiant attitude of the Cuban planters has not been as- 
sumed during recent years as it was a generation ago, the reciprocity 
treaty taking the backbone out of the Cuban penran, as they 

they had no other market than ours to sell their sugars to and the 
generally submitted to what seemed to them the inevitable. They sol 
at whatever prices were offered to them. 

The inquiry would naturally arise as to whether or not we who pro- 
duce the so-called “ privileged sugars” ought not to display ter 
financial strength. President Taft seems to think this way when he said 
that so long as the United States has to import any substantial part of 
the sugars that it consumes, the level of values of raw and privil 
sugars must be the world’s level of values plus our protective duties. 
This view of the matter is entirely erroneous, from the fact that the 
producers of sugars can not hold them until the end of the sugar 
year, when there may be a deficit of 10 per cent in the sugar imports 
that would not be filled with sugars from the outside world, not privi- 
leged, such as those from Java, for instance. 

If there were no differential whatever in favor of the sugar re- 
finers, the refiners would almost surely be driven out of business. There 
is no other great industry similar to it in this country but what has 
a margin of protection granted to it in the present tariff system. If 
there were no protection granted to the sugar refiners whatever, there 
would be an invasion of this country with high-grade beet sugars and 
with very light-colored low-grade Scotch refined sugars, and gradually 
with high-grade sugars from all parts of the world, as even Mexico 
is now producing pure white sugars right on the sugar plantations, 
just as used to be done on scores of plantations in Louisiana sixty 
years ago. The 2 organization and cooperation of the sugar re- 
ners has certainly one merit, and that is they render the sugar markets 
of the world comparatively steady. While they are disposed to bear 
down raw sugar values just to the point that will exclude the importa- 
tions of refined, nevertheless they haye stood ready at that point to 
buy all of the raw sugar offered to them. As recently as 9 or 
twenty-five years ago, low-grade sugars were very frequently sold in 
New Orleans at prices that bore little relation to their intrinsic value. 
We have in mind now a certain lot of common second sugars that was 
sold to the sugar refiners at 14 cents per pound when the oY on 
sugar of that grade and test was 1% cents per pound. With a large 
buyer on the spot ready to buy sugars on some common basis, such 
ire RE in values as we have referred to become practically im- 
possible. 

Our sugar refiners in the United States have brought the process 
of refining up to such a fine art, furnishing refined sugars of such 
paniy and color as can nowhere else be found, that they have tended 

o lead the American consumers to become ve critical in regard to 
the quality of the sugars they consume. The demand for yellow and 
brown cane sugars has practically ceased to exist in the United States. 
In the manufacture of beet sugars, which now constitute in the commer- 
cial world over one-half of the total supplies of sugar, it was long ago 
found essential for the sugar factories to turn out sugars white in color 
and practically pure sucrose in order to get rid of the offensive natural 
odor of raw beet sugar. While there are some beet-sugar factories in 
Europe manufacturing raw sugars still and selling them to other estab- 
lishments to be there refined, it is generally considered on the Continent 
that the raison d'être of the European sugar refiner has p away 
and the fabricant now turns out enough pure, white sugar to supply the 
whole sugar world, what little may be needed in the way of loaves or 
cut loaves being manufactured by the few refineries that still exist. 
Our American sugar refiners sometimes talk very independently, and the 
Spreckels people have even been carrying on a propaganda advocating 
the serious lowering or entire removal of the duty on raw sugars. They 
must know what they are talking about; and if they do, they know 
that they could hardly have any duty on refined if they eliminated the 
duty on raw sugar imported into this country; and when it comes to a 
close call between the American sugar refiner and the German and Aus- 
trian sugar manufacturers, the latter would be able to hold their ground 
successfully in the markets of the United States. The American sugar 
refiners are very skillful and control immense sums of money, but still 
the money has to earn some Interest, the wages of labor are high, and in 
these two elements the Europeans have a very marked advantage 
over us. 

It is certainly to the interest of the sugar planters of Louisiana and 
the United States Ee r Sg the present time that the full diferential 
on refined sugars should maintained. If it be not maintained, the 
American level of values for refined sugars will be 5 accord- 
ingly and the American level of values for 96 test will be depressed 
555 The New York quotations of April 22 for American 

ranulated were $4.80; first marks of German granulated, basis of New 

ork, duty paid, $4.78. Twelve and a half cents would give a profit 
to the German exporters, and we should have thousands of tons of 
German sugar on our already overloaded market. 

In this connection it is proper to call attention to the fact that the 
Scotch sugar refiners are among the most skillful in the world, and by 
their skillful manipulation they can produce sugars of low sucrose con- 
tent and polariscopic test that are practically white in color. The 
American discrimination against these low-test, refined sugars, they be- 
ing practically excluded from this country because they must pay the 
differential of 124 cents per hundred pounds, being above No. 18 Dutch 
standard in color, has had disastrous influence upon the Scotch sugar- 
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refining industry, which a generation ago was quite flourishing. The 
American sugar refiners have always seemed to have had a very whole- 
some fear of the canny Scotchman and his handsome, but Pie. 2 sugars. 
Greenock, near Glasgow on the Clyde, was the first city in the world 
to have a r exchange, which it had thirty or forty years ago, when 
thou: of tons of Seotch sugars came to the United States, The 
tariff commission bill of March 1, 1883, ended their career in this coun- 
try. but the sugar refiners have a wholesome fear of them still, and it 
is fair to infer that we who produce sugars of 96 to 98 test would also 
be injured by an invasion of sugars of 10 per cent lower test and of 
equal or superior color. We had rather let the sugar tariff stand as it 
is, and we lexe that it is to the interest of all concerned, consumers 
and producers, that this should be done. 

The trust’s protection runs to our beet-sugar refiners, to more 
or less of Louisiana sugar refined in and about New Orleans 
by so-called “independent” refiners and to Porto Rico sugar, 
and to so much of Hawaiian sugars as come to the coast; that 
is, outside of trust contract. So that the trust does not enjoy 
a monopoly of this “ differential“ protection, as I look at it. 

It is by no means clear that a repeal of the differential, 
striking out all duty on refined sugar, would operate practically 
to reduce the price that refiners would charge the people for 
refined sugar. 

Again, the differential—at present 263 cents per 100 pounds, 
and as proposed, 223 cents per hundred (a reduction of 4 cents, 
or 20 per cent per 100 pounds)—does not seem excessive, com- 
pared with the one-half cent rate under the McKinley law, nor 
with the differential under the Wilson law, when it was one- 
eighth cent plus the ad valorem difference and the amount of 
duty paid on the value of 100 pounds of refined. 

For example, assuming that it took 107 pounds of raw to 
make 1 pound of refined, the trust paying duty on it at 40 per 
cent ad valorem, the duty on the 107 pounds, at 3 cents a pound, 
was $3.21 (40 per cent was $1.28). If foreign refined came here 
valued at, say, 34 cents a pound, the duty was (100 by 34 cents) 
$1.54, to which add the one-eighth cent ($0.125); total, 264 
cents as the protective differential, as against the 224 cents pro- 
posed by this bill. 

Sugar was lower in 1892-1896 under a greater differential 
than in 1907 under a lesser or equal differential. 

1892, wholesale price of refined in New York------------------ 
1896, wholesale price of refined in New xork 
1907, wholesale price of refined in New Lor Š 

The truth seems to be that the trust's profits appear to depend 
on things other than its differential. 

If anyone desires to “hit” the “sugar trust“ for any cause, 
he should seek by a clause in this bill to denounce or put an 
end to the Cuban treaty that expired December 27, 1908, and 
by which the “trust” profits on raw from 17 to 33 cents a 
hundred. 


Per 28 
cap- sale p. 
Nair pe Duty. ita con- New 
` sumed. | York 
refined. 
Pounds. 
1884 (high duty) annona jan 1,309,000 | $47,500,000 52.4 76 
„ bounty act (free sugar), 3 
cent differential. pene 000 4 = 63.8 4.34 
1896, Wilson bill, 40 per cent ad 
valorem and § cent differential. . 1,960,000 | 29,800,000 62.5 4.53 
1907, Dingley Act. 2;990,000 | 60,100,000 76 4.80 


Average wholesale price of refined in New York: 


January 9, 1000; refined e es 


4.45 
January 7, 1909________ BS ao ee eisai 3. 73 
eee e = 72 


Or less than three-fourths cent per pound. 

Mr. President, this same question about the abolition of the 
differential came up in the discussion of the Dingley bill. 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas, had made a motion to strike out the 
differential, and he said that he wanted the poor people to have 
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cheap sugar; that he wanted them to have what was called 
„the poor man’s sugar,“ and he alluded to the No. 6 imported 
by the Standard Refining Company, managed, I think, also by 
Cook & Co., of New York. That sugar, which he called “the 
poor man’s sugar,” was a very beautiful sugar. I exhibited 
some of it to the Senate in 1897. It had a most beautiful color 
and was most attractive in appearance, but it was deceitful in 
taste. It was a cheat and a fraud. Under the McKinley law 
it came to this country in vast quantities. You could not go to 
a grocery store anywhere in the country where you would not 
find that sugar on sale. With free sugar or a low tariff it will 
come here again. That was “the poor man’s sugar.” 

Of what was that sugar composed? ‘That sugar polarized 
83.6; its value was 4.06; its relative value is only 3.978. Loui- 
siana sugar, a little darker in color, which polarized 98.6, was 
worth in New Orleans at the same time 31 cents a pound, 
haying only 2 per cent of water, while this “ poor man’s sugar” 
had 164 per cent of water. 

After Adam had been condemned and driven from Paradise 
I do not know anything about theology, but I think the preach- 
ers believed that there was still a little taint of original sin, 
and that you had to wash it out with water. So these people 
think there was some of this original sin among the people en- 
gaged in the sugar industry, inheriting it from the sugar trust; 
and they have put this water into the sugar and expect the 
people to drink it down with a little sugar and wash out the 
original taint. [Laughter.] That is about the only effect it 
would haye—in the imagination, 

The sugar industry in Louisiana is far-reaching in the bene- 
fits it distributes throughout the country. I only mention this 
industry, leaving it to those who live in the beet-sugar districts 
to show what vast advantages flow, commercially, from the 
cultivation and manufacture of beets. In Louisiana we employ 
in the factories the most skilled labor; we pay the very highest 
wages and employ the most costly machinery, the machinery 
in the sugar houses costing from one hundred thousand to two 
hundred and fifty thousand and three hundred thousand dollars. 
All that machinery has to be bought outside of Louisiana. I 
recollect in 1897 I received letters from Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, and some other cities relative to sugar machinery, 
all of which was to go to the State of Louisiana. Then they 
buy all their chemicals abroad. They use the finest mules in 
the world. To draw ea sugar plantation plow requires from 2 to 
8 mules. This class of mules are the very finest which can be 
produced, 

They are raised in Kentucky, in Tennessee, and in Missouri. 
Our planters send out there and buy a vast number of mules. 
I know the State of Tennessee, for instance, almost worships 
the mule, and I am inclined to think that that is brought about 
a good deal by the big purchases which the sugar planters of 
Louisiana make. I recollect once going into a court room in 
a town in Tennessee. There was a judge, who probably was 
not excelled by anyone in the State of Tennessee for ability and 
character. He was in his seat, and on his right was a picture 
of a jack. [Laughter.] Nobody who did not have great ad- 
miration for the mule and the benefits it brought to him would 
have there hanging such a picture in the court room and having 
it the handmaid of justice. 

Mr. President, just as certain as I am standing here, if a low 
tariff is placed upon sugar, so that the Germans can reach here 
with their refined sugar and the Austrians can reach here with 
their refined sugar, and the Italians, who are now shipping 
their sugar here with the other beet-producing and beet inter- 
ests in Europe, can reach here, I say that, within twelve months 
after the introduction of that sugar, there will not be a single 
plow running in the cane fields of Louisiana, there will not be 
a single beet raised anywhere in the beet-raising States; the 
industry will go out of existence and will be entirely at the 
mercy of the people who will have a monopoly and impose 
higher prices than we now pay for sugar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing paragraph. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 213, page 72. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Burkett Crawford Frazier 
Bacon Burnham Cullom are 

Balle Burrows Cumm Gallinger 
Bankhead Burton Curtis Gamble 
Beveridge Carter Dick Guggenheim 
Bourne Chamberlain Dillingham Hey 

Brand pp Dolliver Hughes 
Bristow Clark, Wyo. Flint Johnston, Ala. 
Brown Crane Foster ean 


May 26, 
Oliver Rayner Stephenson 

M Overman Root Stone 
McEnery Scott Sutherland 

tin Paynter Simmons Tillman 
Money Smith, Md. Warner 
Nelson Perkins Smith, S. C. Wetmore 
Nixon Piles Smoot 


Mr. PILES. I announce that my colleague [Mr. Jones] is 
unavoidably detained from the Senate Chamber this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I ask that the paragraph we 
are now considering be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The paragraph has once been read. 
If there be no objection, the paragraph will be again read. 
The Chair hears no objection. The Secretary will read para- 
graph 213. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


cent per pound; molasses tes not above 40°, 20 per cent ad valorem ; 
tes ove 40° and not above 56°, 3 cents per gallon; testing above 
56°, 6 cents gallon; sugar inings and sugar sweepings 8 be 


subject to date ac 
polariscopic test. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas offers 
an amendment to the paragraph, which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 213, line 23, page 72, after the 
word “sugars,” strike out the words “not above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color;” also on page 73, in line 6, after the word 
proportion,“ strike out the words “and on sugar above No. 
16 Dutch standard in color.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer another amendment to the 
same paragraph. I send it to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is it an amendment to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
prepared. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending amendment ought to 
be disposed of first, as but one amendment can be pending at a 
time. The amendment, however, can be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 73, line 8, after the word “and,” 
strike out the word “ninety” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ eighty-two and one-half.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have listened to the dis- 
cussion of the sugar schedule with a great deal of interest, and 
I was very much interested, especially in the address delivered 
yesterday by the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster]. 
It was, in my judgment, a very fine historical review of the 
sugar tariffs and the sugar industry of the United States. The 
discussion, however, has been proceeding upon the assumption 
that an effort was being made to destroy the sugar industry of 
this country. Indeed, it has appeared to me during the discus- 
sions that have oecurred in this debate that whenever a Senator 
endeayors to reduce an existing duty, he is at once accused of 
undertaking to destroy the industry that is affected by that 
duty. The burden of the argument by both the Senators from 
Louisiana has been that it is necessary to maintain this para- 
graph as it is now in order to prevent this industry from being 
destroyed. 

Mr. President, I hope to show at least some reasons why 
the amendments that I have offered may be accepted and 
adopted by Congress without in any way injuring the industry 
of sugar production in the United States. I want to say now that 
there is not a Senator here who is more interested in preserving 
the sugar-producing industry in the United States than I am. 
There has been a studied effort by those in charge of this bill 
to put the Republicans who are termed “ progressives” in the 
attitude of making an assault upon the protective-tariff sys- 
tem. I am a Republican and am as earnestly devoted to the 
fundamental principles of the party as any Member of this 
body. I am a protectionist because I believe it is a wise policy. 

What is the purpose of protection? In the early history of 
our country we had a sparse population that lived mostly by 
the pursuit of agriculture; and the great Hamilton, in order 
to transfer the source of supply for manufactured articles of 
domestic use from Europe to the United States, advocated the 


No, sir; it is an amendment that I have 
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imposition of a tariff upon the importation of such manufac- 
tured articles. His purpose was to encourage our American 
industries and transfer the factories from abroad here. We 
had a country of vast undeveloped resources, and to develop 
those resources was the purpose of the original protective-tariff 
legislation. 

So we contend to-day, as a party, that protection is a wise 
policy whenever it can be used to develop an undeveloped re- 
source; and that has been demonstrated in the one hundred 
and thirty years of our country’s history. After the industries 
were established, then those favoring the protective tariff advo- 
cated the continuance of the duty in order to make up the 
difference between the wages that were paid here in our fac- 
tories and the wages paid abroad. We had a sparsely settled 
country. There was not such a supply of labor here as there 
was in European countries; and there being practically un- 
limited opportunity, the demand for labor was great and the 
wages therefore higher. As a result it cost more to produce a 
given article here than abroad. Costing more to produce such 
article, it was necessary that that difference in the labor cost 
should be made up by a tariff on imports in order to sustain the 
industries which had been established. The Republican party 
has always adyocated protection for these two reasons—that 
is, to develop our undeyeloped resources and protect the wages 
of American workmen—and for no others. 

Whenever we have ascertained the difference in the cost of 
the unit of production here and abroad, it is our duty to im- 
pose a tariff equal to that difference, so as to give the American 
industry an ample opportunity to compete with foreign indus- 
tries of a similar character; but when you advance the duty 
beyond that mark, then it ceases to be a legitimate protective 
duty. We are not justified in maintaining a duty for the pur- 
pose of maintaining prices beyond that point, because then, in- 
stead of sustaining an established industry, you are gratifying 
the greed of the men who are in control of the industry. 

Mr. President, I have made these few general remarks before 
I enter into the discussion of the sugar schedule, because I do 
not intend that the Republicans who are standing here in this 
body for a reduction of the duties in this bill shall be branded as 
against the protective policy. They are not; they are trying 
to preserve it and defend it against its most dangerous enemies. 
The men who to-day are demanding that the exorbitant duties 
in this bill be enacted are the worst enemies of the protective 
policy. They are trying to make it, instead of the symbol of 
prosperity and progress, the symbol of graft and greed. 

THE DUTCH STANDARD. 

Now, what about the sugar schedule? The first amendment 
that I have offered would strike out the Dutch-standard provi- 
sion. What is the Dutch standard? We heard a good deal of 
talk about it yesterday. The junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Surrul—and I am sorry he is not here—said yesterday, 
with great enthusiasm and vigor, that it was the yardstick that 
measured the purity of the sugars of the commercial world. 

I have the Dutch standard, in part at least, here [exhibiting 
bottles of sugar of various grades of color]. The Dutch stand- 
ard is a provision which the Dutch Government established 
many years ago for measuring the purity of raw sugars that 
were imported into Holland from the West Indies, where the 
sugar was produced. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pace in the chair). The 
Senator from Wisconsin suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, 
answered to their names: 


and the following Senators 


Aldrich Clay Guggenheim Paynter 
Bacon Crane Hale enrose 
Baile Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Bankhead Cullom ughes Rayner 
Beveridge Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bourne Curtis Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bradley Daniel Kean Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Dillingham La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dolliver Lodge Smith. S. C. 
Brown Fletcher McCumber Smoot 
Burkett Flint McEnery Stephenson 
Burnham Foster Martin Stone 
Burrows Frazier Nelson Sutherland 
Burton ie Nixon Tillman 
Carter Gallinger Oliver Warner 
Chamberlain Gamble Overman 

Clapp Gore ge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I was saying, the Dutch 
standard for testing the purity of sugar was decided upon 
many, many years ago by the Dutch brokers who were import- 
ing sugars from the West Indies. Afterwards it was adopted by 


a number of the nations of Europe. They did not all adopt the 
Dutch standard, but many of them did. At that time there was 


no method of testing the purity of sugar except by color. It 
consists of 20 bottles of sugar of various colors of lightness 
numbered from 1 to 20. 

According to this standard the lower colors represent the 
baser sugars, and the higher colors represent the purer sugars. 
This sample which I hold here in my hand is No. 20. When 
this system was adopted, No. 20 represented the purest and best 
sugar. Since then, I understand, higher numbers have been 
added, until we now have even lighter sugars. These samples 
which I have here were secured from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and from the Agricultural Department, and are properly 
sealed and stamped. 

THE POLARISCOPE. 

Afterwards, in the development of the sugar industry, the 
polariscopic test was adopted. The polariscope is an instru- 
ment which passes a flat ray of light through sugar in solution, 
and measures the saccharine purity of that solution. It is very 
accurate, and will determine exactly what foreign substance 
is in the sugar that is dissolved. 

Since the polariscopic test was discovered nation after nation 
has accepted it as the most accurate method of measuring the 
saccharine purity of sugar, and the Dutch standard has grad- 
ually gone out of use. It has been declared time and time again 
that color does not measure the purity of sugar. Under the 
present method of manufacturing sugar by what is called the 
“centrifugal process” a sample may be light in color but low 
in saccharine quality, or it may be dark in color and high in 
saccharine quality. As far as I have been able to learn, there 
has always been a higher duty charged on the purer sugar than 
was charged on the lower grades of sugar; so that the natural 
tendency was, when color was the standard, to reduce the 
color so that it would come in under a lower duty, a perfectly 
natural thing to do. Sugars of a high degree of saccharine 
quality would be reduced to a dark color by mixing an ingre- 
dient like lime, or something of that kind, and come in under 
one of these lower numbers, thereby getting to the market at a 
lower rate of duty; and after they had come in, the dark color 
could be taken out. 

This fraud—or I do not know that it should be termed 
“fraud,” but this method of evasion—led to the adoption of 
the polariscopic test by the greater number of nations in the 
commercial world. In the phraseology of the present law we 
adopt the polariscopic test of measuring the amount of duty that 
shall be paid on sugars, and the Dutch standard is introduced 
into that law for the purpose of preventing the lighter grades 
of raw sugar coming into the market at the duty that they 
would come in under, according to the polariscopic test. 

I have some other samples here which, with the indulgence 
of the Senate, I will be glad to exhibit, to illustrate what I am 
trying in my imperfect way to demonstrate to the Senate. This 
bottle contains a sample of sugar the polariscopic test of which 
is 90. That is a sugar that is down probably as low as 12 of 
the Dutch standard, or about that. 

Now, in this other bottle is a sample of a sugar that is above 
16. This is called “Java crystal.” It is a Java Sugar which 
is above 16 Dutch standard, and it could not come in under this 
law withont paying the same duty that refined sugar would pay— 
$1.95—under the present law. It tests 97° by ‘the polariscope, 
This sugar could not be imported, although it is not a refined 
sugar, without paying the full duty of refined sugar. The duty 
that that sugar would pay under our present law, if the Dutch 
standard was removed, would be $1.72 per hundred pounds, be- 
cause it tests 97. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What does it pay now? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It would pay now, if it came In, $1.95, but 
it does not come in. Why does it not come in? 

KEEPS GOOD RAW SUGAR OUT OF THE MARKET. 


The broker in New York, when he buys the sugar, buys it 
upon the basis of 96° test by the polariscope. The polariscope 
measures the degree of purity, and you will remember that the 
lowest degree fixed in this Jaw of ours is 75. If the sugar tests 
75° under the polariscope, the duty is 95 cents per hundred 
pounds, and for each additional degree of purity there is added 
34 cents per hundred pounds until we get up to 100, which is 
pure sugar, and then the duty for “ unrefined ” pure sugar would 
be 51.823, as the maximum duty on raw sugar. But 100° sugar 
is pure sugar. It is, in fact, refined sugar, so that the duty on 
refined sugar by polariscopie test, which we now have, would 
be $1.82}. This sample measures 97, but is above 16 Dutch 
standard in color, and it would not come in, because no sugar 
above the 16 Dutch standard can come in unless it pays the full 
duty. The full duty which that sugar would pay would be $1.95, 
because of the Dutch-standard clause. The duty that it would 
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pay if measured by the polariscope would be $1.72. Therefore 
the importer of this sugar would be penalized the difference 
between $1.72, the duty which it would be required to pay under 
the polariscopic test, and $1.95, which it has to pay under our 
present law, or 23 cents per 100 pounds, because it is too light 
to escape the Dutch-standard provision and too dark to sell in 
competition at the same price with refined sugar. He would 
therefore lose 23 cents on the 100 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator wants to be perfectly fair 
in his statement in relation to that. Is it not true that that 
pugar, coming from Porto Rico and Hawaii, may come in free 
of duty? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The argument the Senator is making is that 
the American people can not have this sugar, because it pays 
a higher rate of duty; whereas that very same sugar ean come 
in here, if the American people want it, free of duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please wait until I reach 
that part of my argument, and then I will be glad to answer him. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a perfectly legitimate inference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. You are anticipating what you think I am 
going to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to anticipate what the Senator 
is going to say. I am simply asking the Senator a question— 
whether that is not so? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will give me an opportunity, 
I will answer that all sugar comes in free from Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, this sugar that you are saying 
can not come in here can come in free if the American people 
want it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I decline to allow the Senator to draw me 
into a discussion that is not pertinent to the subject I am now 
considering. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, to get back to where I was. I was 
discussing duty-paid sugar and not free sugar, because this is 
a bill, as I understand it, for raising revenue, and we are trying 
to agree upon a duty on the importations of sugar from coun- 
tries that have to pay an import tax. 

As I was saying, if that sugar came in [again exhibiting the 
bottle] it would come in paying a duty of $1.72 if there were 
no Duteh standard. In order to avoid being penalized 23 cents 
per hundred pounds on this sugar because it is slightly above 
No. 16, but which measures 97 by the polariscopic test, the manu- 
facturer discolors it so as to make it darker than No, 16, and 
then it comes in as raw sugar of a lower grade. If you will 
examine the table of importations of sugar that the Senate 
Committee on Finance has furnished us, you will see that the 
great bulk of our importations are 95 sugar and not 96. Why? 
Because if it is too light they run the risk of having it held up 
at the port and assessed the full duty of refined sugar, and to 
make it certain that it will be below the No. 16 and come in 
without that penalty, they make it darker, and the polariscopic 
test is kept down for that reason. So the most of our sugar 
comes in testing 95 and below 16; practically all below the 16. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Senator, as a matter of information, 
give the difference in sugar contents between the sugar of 
which he is now speaking and No. 16 Dutch standard? 

Mr. BRISTOW. This has not been measured, so I can not 
give it. I asked the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish me a 
bottle tested by both methods. He was unable to do it, because 
these were sealed and had not been tested by the polariscope. 

Mr. FOSTER. What I wish to know is whether, as a matter 
of fact, the sugar contents of this bright-colored sugar are not 
much lower than the sugar contents in that of which you are 
speaking? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be. I will discuss that later. 

HOW PRICES ARE GRADED. 


Now, if I can get the connection without repeating too much 
and wearying the Senate, I said that in order to avoid the pen- 
alty of paying the full duty on refined sugar the importer seeks 
to get on the safe side. So he wants the sugar to be darker than 
the 16 and he also wants to import it below the 96 polariscopic 
test. Ninety-six is the standard fixed by the refiners for meas- 
uring the value of sugar. If a refiner buys a thousand tons of 
sugar, he contracts for that sugar at a certain rate, according 
to the polariscopic 96° test, say, $3.95, to use just the figures 
that come to my mind, for 96-test sugar. If it is over 96, he 


will pay an advance of one thirty-second of a eent per pound ad- 
ditional, as a rule. I have a contract here, which I will submit: 

Sold for account of J. Dow to Adam Roe. 

About 50,000 bags Cuba centrifugal sugar, June shipment by steamer 
or steamers to New York. 

At 2.625 per und, United States currency, cost and freight, net 
landed weights. sis, six days’ sight drafts against shipping documents. 

Basis 96° test, adding one thirty-second cent per pound for each de- 
gree above 96° or deducting one-sixteenth cent per pound for each de- 

below 96° down. to 94°; on sugars testing under 94°, allowance to 
at rate of three thirty-seconds cent per pound for each degree down 

m 94°, fractions in proportion. 

Buyer to provide marine insurance. 

He gets one thirty-second of a cent per pound more for each 
degree over the 06; that is, 34 cents a hundred. So the broker 
who imported this would pay if it was $3.95, on 96 test, $3.98% 
for this 97 sugar. But the producer is required to pay 34 cents 
more duty. He would get 3} cents more money for the sugar 
from the broker, but it would cost him 33 cents more duty to 
get it in. So he does not want to send any sugar here that 
tests more than 96, and he does not send it in any great amount, 
unless he gets caught on a lighter sugar than he intended to 
produce. 

My contention is that to remove the Dutch standard will give 
us an increased revenue on the amount of sugar that we im- 
port, because it will remove the motive for the importer to 
reduce the grade of sugar so as to get it below 96° and No. 16 
in color. If the importer did not have to have that dark 
color below No. 16, he could sell it in the open market for con- 
sumption, but as it is, the refiner is the only market he has. 
You take the importer of sugar and let him bring it in under 16, 
like that [exhibiting bottle], or even a little lighter than that, 
and he can not sell it in the American market for consumption. 
The people will not buy it. It is too dark. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They do not know just what it is. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The American people do not like sugar that 
is too dark. They will not buy it. If there was an opportunity 
to market this Java crystal sugar, which is a good quality and 
above the No. 16 and which is very popular in England, being 
used there a great deal, it would find a ready market here. 
If there were no restrictions as to color on the importations of 
this light brown sugar, we would have a great deal of it coming 
in, to be used for the preserving of fruit and in family use, such 
as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TELMAN] referred to 
yesterday, and we would get an additional duty over and above 
what we now get. Instead of 96° being the line drawn here for 
importations, we would have a great deal of 97 and 98 sugar 
imported, and for every additional degree over 96 we get an 
additional 3} cents per 100 pounds duty. So there can be no 
question in the mind of any man who has studied this subject 
that the removal of the Dutch standard would give us more 
revenue than we now get. It can not be denied 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr: BRISTOW.. Certainly. > 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The suggestion of the Senator 
from Kansas that by the removal of the Dutch standard we 
would undoubtedly increase the consumption of this so-called 
“refined” Java sugar 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not refined; raw sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. With a semblance of refinement. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not a semblance; simply a little lighter 
color. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He pointed to the fact that Eng- 
land consumed large quantities of this sugar. I desire to ask 
the Senator whether the importation of that sugar into England 
has not had the effect of lessening sugar refining in England 
and has not been one of the instrumentalities to almost break 
it down. I do not know whether or not I am correct. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to say this in respect to that: The 
importation of this sugar will give to the American people an 
opportunity to buy a fine light-colored sugar without paying 
toll to the refineries of this country when they do not want to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And in competition with the Ameri- 
ean production of refined sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. To a degree; yes. 

But I want to ask if you propose to prohibit the American 
people from buying that quality of sugar [exhibiting bottle] 
under a duty of $1.75 per 100 pounds, which they would have 
to pay the United States Government if they desired to buy it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator from Kansas 
want an answer? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would answer that question by 
saying this: The American consumer gets his sugar in a refined 
state cheaper than in any other country in the world except 
England, and that to break down our domestic industry, which 
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has developed a refined sugar, for the mere purpose of substi- 
tuting a cheaper but a very good sugar from Java would mean 
but a temporary benefit to the American people, because after 
you have thrown that discouragement into the domestic produc- 
tion of sugar, and have lessened the enthusiasm and the inter- 
est of our people in its development, and have frightened the 
capital that has been invested in it—when that has been accom- 
plished, I undertake to say to the Senator from Kansas, the 
price of imported sugar from Java will be as high, nearly, as 
the cost of refined sugar now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That declaration is just as accurate as 
the Senator’s statement on yesterday that the Dutch standard 
was the yardstick for the measuring of the purity of sugar the 
world over. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, not the purity. The Senator 
could not have understood me to say “the purity.” The purity 
is the polariscopic test. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What was your remark? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Dutch standard is the color 
test. It was applied long before this other test was applied 
as the measure of determining the kind of sugar they were 
buying. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Recorp will show that the Senator de- 
clared yesterday—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. BRISTOW (continuing). He declared yesterday that 
the Dutch standard was the yardstick that measures sugar in 
the commercial world, upon which commercial transactions 
were based. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator understood me to 
say that it was to the sugar world what the yardstick was to 
the mercantile world, I will not change it; but so far as its fixing 
a degree of purity, I do not want the Senator to understand me 
as saying that. I would not say it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What part of the world would you con- 
sider as the commercial world? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was speaking of sugar-producing 
countries entirely. I had reference only to those. 

I do not intend to interrupt the Senator further. I want to 
hear what he has to say, and I am going to listen with some 
profit. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was saying that the removal of the Dutch 
standard color test will permit the higher grade brown sugars 
to come in at the duty fixed by the polariscopic test, which is 
the one that measures their purity, and we would get more of 
the high grade and less of the low grade, and therefore we 
would get more duty. 

The Senator from Michigan is alarmed, fearing that this 
sugar would then become a competitor of the beet-sugar pro- 
ducer, who produces only the refined sugar. 
ee BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 

7 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want to understand the Senator’s point. 
Do I understand it to be that he would remove the color test, 
which is unscientific and inaccurate, and substitute therefor the 
polariscopic test, which is scientific and accurate, as to the 
purity of sugar? Is that the whole thing? 

Mr. BRISTOW. All, except, I will say, the polariscopic test 
is in the law. It does not require to be substituted. It is the 
test which we have now. I would remove the other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The color test is unwise, unscientific, and 
inaccurate, and you would leave the other, which is scientific 
and accurate? 

COLOR TEST SERVES THE TRUST. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would remove the color test, because under 
the color test the sugar which is imported is dark and has to 
go to the refinery instead of to the public. That is all there is 
to it. The only purpose that the color test serves is to force 
the sugar which would go to the public direct, or the greater 
part of it, to pass through the American sugar refinery, and let 
that refinery take a toll of about 90 cents per hundred pounds 
from the American people. That is the only purpose it serves. 

I will show before I get through, or at least I will endeayor 
to show, that it would not harm the beet-sugar industry at all 
or the cane-sugar industry. It would help the cane sugar of 
Louisiana, because it would restore the market that once ex- 
isted for this high-class brown sugar in the United States 
which was destroyed by the incorporation of the Dutch-standard 
provision in the Dingley law. 

Mr. President, it would not only increase our duties, but it 
would give the American people a sugar which is satisfactory 
to them, for ordinary household uses, at a cheaper price, but 
not at the expense of the American producer, because that sugar 
could not come in without paying $1.72 per hundred pounds duty 


to the American Government. That is the protection which 
the sugar producer has, whether he is producing cane or whether 
he is producing beet sugar. 

The only party who can possibly be affected by removing the 
Dutch standard is the sugar refiner, because you are not remov- 
ing from the sugar producer a penny of protection. He has the 
full protection that he always had. If the importer brings the 
sugar in, he would pay a higher duty to the Government than 
he now pays, because for every degree of purity it contains he 
is assessed 33 cents a hundred pounds more duty to protect the 
American sugar producer from just that competition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want the Senator to understand that 
I am not asking it in any spirit of antagonism. I wish to under- 
stand the matter. The individual I am interested in is the beet- 
sugar grower. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
producer goes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to protect him. As I under- 
stand, sugar which is colored as highly as some which the Sen- 
ator exhibited here can be bleached by some chemical process, 
so that to all appearances it is as white and as good as the pure 
beet sugar which we produce in this country. Suppose you get 
rid of the color test and rely entirely upon the polariscopic test; 
that is, simply determine the saccharine contents of the sugar, 
the question which I desire to submit to the Senator is this: 

We will suppose that the process of bleaching is gone through 
with, that the sugar which is bleached contains only 75 or 80 per 
cent of saccharine matter. When that sugar is imported into 
this country, of course, the experts at the port of entry can apply 
their test and determine that it carries only 75 or 80 per cent, 
and the duty is paid accordingly. It would be a low rate of 
duty. But when that sugar is put on sale in the grocery store, 
the purchaser of it, the consumer of it, has no way of applying 
the polariscopic test. He can only judge by appearances; and 
to all appearances that sugar, although it contains only 75 or 
80 per cent saccharine matter, is just as good as the 100 per 
cent sugar. In that way, will it not operate against the beet 
sugar in this country? In other words, will not the purchaser ` 
of the sugar at the grocery store be deceived by the color of the 
sugur; and in that way will it not be brought into unfair com- 
petition with the beet sugar of this country? I hope I make 

clear to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand the Senator. I was antici- 
pating that very question from somebody before the discussion 
was through. 

I should like to inquire what protection the consumer has 
now from adulterated sugar? We are getting 500,000 tons from 
Hawaii and 230,000 tons from Porto Rico. Of course the sugar 
goes through the American Refining Company, but what pro- 
tection have the American people from the sugar trust adul- 
terating its sugar? It buys thousands and thousands of tons 
of black sugar, blacker than that a great deal [exhibiting 
bottle]. Why may it not bleach that sugar and put it on the 
market as refined sugar, just the same as you are anticipating 
from some foreigner? The trust could do that. Is the reason 
that it is not doing so because it is too honest? I do not think 
that anybody will contend that. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator mean to question the honesty 
of the American Sugar Refining Company? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has been questioned by a higher author- 
ity than I am. If the American Sugar Company will 
deliberately hire subordinates by paying them a bonus every 
month to cheat and defraud the Government by a system of 
false weights, out of a million and more dollars every year, 
would they not, if they could, bleach sugar that costs them 
about a cent and a half a pound and put it on the market for 
$4.85 a hundred pounds? 

The truth is that bleached sugar will remain white for a 
time, but it then loses its color, and it can not be marketed 
successfully. There is hardly a State in this Union that 
does not protect the consumer of food by pure-food laws, and 
we have a national pure-food law. If the American Sugar 
Refining Company, a broker, or anybody else undertakes to 
put impure sugar on the American market, there is a law 
which the Congress of the United States has enacted to make 
them answer in the criminal courts. Sugar would be no more 
easily adulterated by a producer in Jamaica than it would be 
by a producer in Louisiana. Why do not the Louisiana plant- 
ers, who occasionally have sugar that measures as high as 98 
by the polariscopic test, bleach it and sell it for refined sugar 
and escape the tyranny of the sugar trust under which they 
are groaning now, as the Senator from Louisiana knows? 


I am the same way, as far as the sugar 
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No, Senators, that question, asked honestly, I know, by the 
Senator from Utah, and which has been in the minds of 
other Senators, is a fiction thrown into this debate by men 
who are anxious to have the Dutch standard retained because 
it pours into the coffers of the sugar trust millions of dollars 
a year. 

S WHAT DR. WILEY SAYS. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read you what some other 
people say about the Dutch standard. I will first read from 
an article by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Doctor Wiley in an article in The Forum, written some 
years ago, in speaking of the Dutch standard, says 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What year was it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘This is volume 24, No. 6, The Forum, 1898: 

From a strictly scientific point of view, the only objectionable feature 
of the sugar schedule is the Dutch standard of color— 

Now, he is writing as a scientist, not as a political economist 
or as a legislator— 

In former times, when the Dutch merchants dealt only in Java 
ie igo and the polariscope was not in commercial use, the color stand- 
ard was a useful method of discriminating between sugars of different 
saccharine strength. Now it is possible to make a nearly white sugar 
which will not give a polariscopic reading of above 85, and a very 
dark one—below No. 16, in fact—which will polarize nearly 100. 

Demonstrating that the Dutch standard is no longer useful 
as the measure of pure sugars. It was, at the time it was 
adopted, the best measure in existence, 

Mr. FOSTER, Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me a 
moment? N 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is not that the very objection to the aboli- 
tion of the Dutch standard—that you get a very low grade of 
sugar at a very high color, and you can impose that upon the 
American people as q very pure sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why is that not done now? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am asking if that is not the fact? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that it is not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it not a fact that sugar of a very low stand- 
ard can be very highly colored? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. And that sugar will pay a very low duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not at all; the low standard 

Mr. FOSTER. 
very low duty under the polariscopic test, it can then be put 
upon the market and sold as a very high-grade sugar, when the 
people, in fact, are not buying sugar, but buying an article very 
low in saccharine. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I am asking in good faith. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I know; but let me inquire of the Senator 
from Louisiana if it is done now in Louisiana? 

Mr. FOSTER. How do you mean? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do you put upon the market a sugar very 
low in saccharine quality, but highly colored? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have simply to ask the question, and it car- 
ries with it its answer. Does the Senator know the people of 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
Louisiana? 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course there is nothing of that kind done 
there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not done in Louisiana. 

Mr. FOSTER. But is it not a fact that there are one or two 
factories, probably a larger number of factories, especially in 
Scotland, that highly color the very low grade of sugar, bring- 
ing it into this country, paying a very low rate of duty, and 
then selling it to poor people as a high grade of sugar, when, 
in fact, it is not a high grade of sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. My understanding is that that is not done, 
because the duty is so high that it is not practicable to export 
sugar from Scotland to the United States. I do not believe any 
sugar comes from Scotland to the United States of any conse- 
quence. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
legislation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It might under a 40 per cent ad valorem 
duty, but not since there has been a duty of $1.68 on 96-test 


I am just inquiring if that is not done in 


It did come here under former 


sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it has since the 
Dingley Act. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not since the Dingley Act; and it is not 
the Dutch standard that keeps it out, but it is the high duty 
on raw sugar under the polariscopic test. 

Now, I will proceed. Doctor Wiley says: 


It is a pitiable spectacle to see a great nation, the largest sugar con. 
sumer in the world, confiding the standard of its revenue from this 


great staple to an irresponsible foreign broker! The makers of sugar 


If you abolish the Dutch standard, paying a 


the world over will fill the orders received from the Importers of this 
country with a product over or under No. 16, as may be desired. The 
cere of color will have no constant relation to saccharine strength. 
t is easy to see that there will be no burning desire among our im- 
3 to pay the differential of 12.5 cents per hundred pounds, when, 

dumping a little molasses or lime into the kettle during manufacture, 
the same saccharine grade of sugar can be secured with a dark color, 
and that amount of duty saved. 

It serves another purpose as well as saving the importers the 
duty and thereby depriving the Government of it. It compels 
that sugar to go to a refinery here and pass through that re- 
finery before it gets to the American market, and in passing 
through about 90 cents per hundred is added to the cost. The 
only result of keeping the Dutch-standard provision in the 
bill is to compel during the years to come the same toll to be 
paid by the American people to the refiners in New York that 
they are paying now. I want to ask the Senate of the United 
States if it thinks it is justified in continuing such a provision. 

Now, I will continue to read from Doctor Wiley: 

It is not claimed that the differential duty is for the benefit of the 
sugar growers in this country. Any protection afforded to them is 

roperly given in the direct tariff, as determined by the See id ae 
he injection of the Dutch color standard into the tariff bill was 
either a case of heredity—it having existed in former bills—or else it 
was due to some influence brought to bear upon our legislators. It is 
not probable that a company consisting mostly of lawyers, sitting in a 
star chamber to determine the methods of levying duties, would think 
of the abuses to which the Dutch standard could be subjected. 

That is true; unless the legislator goes into the details by 
original investigation he would never notice the effect it might 
have. So it got in there by inheritance or by accident, as Doctor 
Wiley said. Now, continuing, he says: 

If our people understood the unfair and unscientific discriminations 
imposed by the Dutch color standards, they would soon find means of 
abolishing them. 

This paper, having been written from a scientific point of view, has 
nothing to do with a differential duty. The latter is solely an economic 
question. But we have a right to protest against an unfair, partial, 
and false standard for ascertaining the grade of sugars on which the 
differential is paid. 

Doctor Wiley, as we all know, is an eminent scientist, and 
his word should have some weight with us upon a scientific 
question. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I simply want to 
interrupt the Senator long enough to say that that article by 
Doctor Wiley was written before the domestic beet-sugar indus- 
try had scarcely started at all. He did not have in mind, I 
believe, the changed conditions which had grown up in the 
sugar world. Otherwise, I hardly think he would have put the 
question off in the summary manner in which he did. That 
article was written in 1898, and we did not get well started in 
the beet-sugar industry until after that time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The beet-sugar industry is not affected by 
the Dutch standard. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh! 

Mr. BRISTOW. The beet-sugar people make no low-grade 
sugar. They make only the refined sugar. They do not put 
upon the market any sugar that does not test practically 100. 
It is a refined sugar, and you can not destroy the market for re- 
fined sugar so as to disturb the beet-sugar industry by putting 
upon the market the lower grades of sugar. 

You may enable the American people to buy a first-class pure 
sugar at a less price than refined, but when they do they get an 
unrefined instead of a refined sugar. For one, I speak repre- 
senting a State that is producing sugar beets and beet sugar in 
great abundance, but while we have growing factories, I want 
to say that I can not feel it consistent with my duty as a Sena- 
tor of the United States to say to the American people that they 
can not buy a good first-class pure brown sugar if they want to 
because I have refined sugar to sell. It is a tyranny that no 
free country should or would submit to, and the American 
people will not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with the Senator from 
Kansas in that statement. The only answer to the Senator's 
fear is that if the American people want a cheap low-grade 
sugar they can get it in abundance from their own immediate 
territory. There is no limitation upon the right of Hawaii to 
send her cheap sugar here, if the American people or the people 
of Kansas want it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then why do you object to removing the 
Dutch standard, if that is the case? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because I think the commercial 
world has been accustomed to that standard and it operates to 
no disadvantage to the American consumer. Therefore I would 
not render the sugar world chaotie by striking out a standard 
that is recognized wherever sugar is produced, If it operates 
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as the honorable Senator from Kansas would have us believe it 
operates, then I think it would be tyrannical; but I do not think 
it does. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator says that he does not want to 
render the sugar market of the world chaotic by removing the 


standard of measure that exists the world over: I want to say 
to him that there are only 8 nations out of 45 that to-day use 
the Dutch standard in any way whatever, and that there is not 
a single one of the leading nations of Europe that has it to-day. 
Holland herself has abandoned it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Those countries that are using it 
are the sugar-producing countries haying customs duty and those 
doing business with us. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon; they are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the East Indies use it? 
Does not Cuba use it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion. 
It is that when Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber 
engage in a colloquy they shall talk loud enough so that we 
all may hear them. 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
tion at various times. 


ABANDONED BY OTHER COUNTRIES.. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to relieve the mind of the Senator 
from Michigan, for I want him to vote for this amendment. I 
say that he is mistaken in his notion, I hope he will concede 
that. this Dutch standard is no longer of any commercial use; 
that it is discarded. After having examined the tariffs of some 
45 nations, I have here a list of those that use the Dutch stand- 
ard and those that do not, and I propose to read it. I have here 
a list of the nations which do not Ionger use the Dutch standard 
in testing sugar. I might say here that Great Britain never did 
use it. They had a color standard of their own and used it 
until the polariscopic test was brought into use; and since then 
they haye used the polariscopic test alone, just as we ought 
to do here. The nations that do not use it—of course a num- 
ber of them used it at one time, but do not now; they have dis- 
carded it—are as follows: 


Countries that do not use Dutch standard—1908 : 
United Kingdom, South cog Union, ae ane 
um, Bulgaria, France, Tunis, German reece, Ho A 
San Italy, Montenegro, — Russie: Row 
livia, ‘Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Beiti, D (Kelley's Customs 


None of them use the Dutch standard. Many have abandoned 
it. You can go to Kelley’s Customs: Tariffs of the World for 
1908 and examine it for yourself, and you will see that no 
Dutch standard is used by these nations. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
the business in the sugar trade of those countries is chaotic? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not heard anything about it. I will 
give you the names of the eight nations that do use it, and the 
only nations that de. They are British India, Canada, Den- 
mark, Portugal, Sweden, China, Japan, and the United States. 
I want to appeal to the Senate and ask if it proposes to retain 
that provision in this law which has been abandoned by every 
one of the leading commercial nations of the world that has 
heretofore used it? I think it is a very pertinent question to 
ask. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take too much time here; 
but there is another observation of Doctor Wiley’s that it seems 
to me is very pertinent, and I should like to read it. Doctor 
Wiley, in another article in The Forum, in volume 23, says: 

By retaining the obsolete system of valu sugars according to the 
Dutch standard of color, however, this difficulty ts only increased. 

Referring to the difficuity of harmonizing colors, 
and so forth, which has been disturbing the Senator from 
Michigan— 

One hundred years ago, when the Dutch colonies produced cane s 
in a uniform: manner by the same process of manufacture, the chara 
of the sugar was rather definitely its: color 

That is, one hundred years ago, when all sugar was made in 
the same way by the old process of boiling as it was then, there 
was practically a uniform color. This test was then much more 
reliable than now— 


but modern systems of manufacture have rendered such tests absolutely 
worthless, The retention of this standard in our customs: duties is the 
open sesame to favoritism and every conceivable fraud. 


DAVID A. WELLS’S. VIEWS. 
That is Doctor Wiley’s statement. David A. Wells, a well- 
known authority, in referring to this matter, says: 


What is of one color im cloudy weather may be: im sunshin 
and the simple process of drying alone may cause a difference of one or 
more numbers in grade in any given sample of sugar. There have un- 


The Chair has made that sugges- 


doubtedly been cases where the delay contingent on — | a cargo 
of sugar for reexamination and resampling has, from drainage and 
— — . the importer to a very considerable additional amount 
0 . 

That duty which may be sayed accounts for the low-grade 
raw sugars coming into this country and taking a lower duty, 
when, if the Dutch-standard provision were remoyed, a higher 
grade would be imported, paying the higher duty. So it hasa 
tendency to force the importation of dark and undesirable 
sugars, thereby compelling them to go to the refiner, making the 
refinery the sole market for the sugars that come in. This: I 
have said before, and I want to repeat now—for it can not be 
repeated too many times—is the only purpose that the Dutch- 
standard provision will serve in this bill. So much for the 
Dutch standard. 

THE DIFFERENTIAL. 

I now want to discuss the second amendment. The second 
amendment provides that this bill shall be amended so as to 
substitute the words “eighty-two and a half” for “ninety,” 
making the duty on pure 100° sugar $1.824, instead of $1.90. 
It is now $1.95. The House bill as it comes to us reduces it 
5 cents—from $1.95 to $1.90 per hundred. The second amend- 
ment which I have offered—and which I ask be voted on 
separately from the first, because they are two: distinct propo- 
sitions—is to take away that which is termed “ the differential.” 

It has been alleged here with great positiveness that the dif- 
ferential of 74 cents is what the refiner gets as his protection. 
There could not be anything more misleading. If that declara- 
tion is made by one who has studied the question, he purposely 
tries to mislead. To the casual observer it is misleading. 
What is the differential? Is it 74 cents? What is 100 sugar 
as tested by the polariscope? The Dutch standard is not in this. 
This discussion relates to the polariscopic test only. Refined 
sugar is rarely 100° pure. Practically all sugar has impurities 
of some kind; it is not wholly saccharine, but there are some 
other chemical ingredients in it. Here [exhibiting] is a bottle 
of refined sugar. Here [exhibiting] is a bottle of unrefined 
sugar testing 99.85. This [exhibiting] only lacks fifteen one- 
hundredths of being a pure refined sugar. ‘That [exhibiting] is 
refined sugar. There they are. If that [exhibiting] was 100, 
it would be as white as that [exhibiting], as pure as that. Of 
course, it could be discolored, and in its natural state it might 
not be quite so white, for it would not have a blue-white color, 
caused by passing through boneblack in the refining process: 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is the sugar, which the Senator says is re- 
fined, the natural sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That [exhibiting] is the natural sugar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why is one whiter than the other? : 

Mr. BRISTOW. The whiter sugar is that which has passed 
through boneblack. That gives it what they call a “ blue- 
white.” . 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is refined? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is refined. This [exhibiting] has not 
gone through the process of refining. If it goes through the 
process of refining, you would have to pay about 75 cents a 
hundred more for it than you would now pay. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the cost of passing it through the 
refining process? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It costs all the way from 25 to 65 cents 
per hundred, depending upon what authority you cite. That 
is a hard thing to find out, because only the refiners know the 
exact cost, and it is hard to get them to tell. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Still the money fills up their coffers? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Still we have to pay them for it. We pay 
from about 75 to 90 cents a hundred for that process. Now 
I want to ascertain if it is worth it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I just want to ask the Senator, if he will 
pardon me—— : 

Mr. BRISTOW.. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to ask whether or not it is possible 
to obtain the sugar, a sample of which he holds in his right 
hand—the unrefined sugar—in the market? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; because if you put this [exhibiting] on 
the market at the same price that that [exhibiting] is placed 
there, this, being slightly darker, would not sell. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Still those two pay the same duty as the 
refined sugar does, $1.95? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; the importer has to pay the same 
duty on this [exhibiting light bottle] that he would on that 
[exhibiting darker bottle]. They are both unrefined sugars and 
both above No, 16 Dutch standard, altheugh one is darker than 
the other, but you would have to pay the same duty on both of 
those sugars, You would have to pay just as much on each [exhib- 
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iting], although there is 3° difference in their saccharine strength. 
Under this Dutch-standard provision the duty is just as much 
on that [exhibiting the low-degree light bottle] as it is on this 
[exhibiting the high-degree dark bottle]. This [exhibiting] 
does not come in, because it will not sell to the public against 
the white refined sugar. It is a fine-flayored pure sugar, but is 
discolored. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Not at the same price? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not at the same price. It will not sell. 
This [exhibiting same bottle] does not come in, because, as I 
have stated, it would not sell to the public against the refined 
sugar because of its color; and so it has but one purchaser, the 
refiner, 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the color test, or this Dutch standard was 
removed, we could get the natural sugar for three-fourths of a 
cent a pound less? 

Mr. BRISTOW. You could get that, I think, for from 60 to 
75 cents a hundred less. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What sugar is that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is Java, testing 99.85. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. These are all Java sugars? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not all of them. Here is Louisiana sugar 
[exhibiting a bottle]. I got that because I wanted the Louisi- 
ana Senators to feel at home. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Are any Michigan sugars there? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

Mr. TILLMAN. They seem to be very much inclined to 
stick to the Dutch, however. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have the Dutch up our way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Presideat 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that the sam- 
ple to which he now refers is white sugar. Of what grade 
is it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ninety-nine and eighty-five one-hundredths. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that there is 60 cents 
difference between the price of that sugar and refined sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I said it could be sold for 60 to 75 cents per 
hundred less. 

Mr. SMOOT. How does the Senator make that out? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because it has not gone through the process 
of refining, and that cost has not been added to the cost of its 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that whenever sugar is 96 per cent, the 
duty is 1683 cents, and this sample would be 3.85 per cent 
more, and each extra per cent above 96 per cent will cost 34 
cents. So there could not be a difference of 60 cents per 100, 
as the Senator says, under the present bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is mistaken in the application. 
If he will wait just a minute, I will relieve his mind of the 
trouble it is in. 

Mr. SMOOT. My mind is not troubled at all; not in the 


least. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is talking about the duty, 
while I am talking about the value in the commercial market. 
The duty on this would be $1.824 if it came in without the Dutch 
standard restriction. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is the Java sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is the Java sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute, if the Senator will allow me, 
and then I will get through. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. > 

Mr. SMOOT. So long as the Senator from Kansas admits 
that the duty upon this is as he states it now, I have nothing 
more to say—not a word—because that is just exactly what I 


said. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly, There has not been any discus- 
sion as to that. This [exhibiting] would pay $1.82}, just what 
I say it ought to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where do the 60 cents come in? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is what the people pay for it when 
they get it and eat it and what they would save if the Dutch- 
standard provision were removed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly must know that the 
value of sugar is based upon its saccharine content, and the 
market value of any sugar, whether 96 per cent or 99.85 per 
cent, is based upon the value of the saccharine content of the 
sugar. It would be exactly the same upon the sugar shown. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 


Mr. TILLMAN. If we are going to base the test on the 
saccharine content, why fool with the Dutch standard? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the polariscopic test, I will say to the 
Senator, I will explain the Dutch standard later. I do not 
want to now trespass upon the time of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should be glad to have the Senator ex- 
plain the matter after I get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do so, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Utah make the explanation, and I may trouble the Senator by 
interrupting him when he is doing so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I shall be glad to have the Senator 
interrupt me at any time the Senator wishes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, because 
I know how embarrassing it is to be interrupted; but the sample 
of sugar which he has brought from Louisiana, I understand, 
polarizes from 92 to 96? 

Mr. BRISTOW. At 92. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wish to say to the Senator that the great 
majority of the sugars of Louisiana polarize at from 96 to 98; 
and I do not think the specimen he has is a fair sample of 
Louisiana sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know about that. This was given 
to me by the Agricultural Department as a sample of Louisiana 
sugar. I have no other knowledge as to that. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENTIAL? 


Now, Mr. President, getting back to the differential, What is 
the differential? When the Dingley bill was passed we im- 
ported sugars from many countries, and all of them paid the 
full duty provided—$1.685 on 96° sugar. That duty was paid on 
all of the sugar that came in, except that coming from Hawali, 
which came free then, the same as it does now. 

In 1898, the first year after the Dingley law became effective, 
we imported 1,799,410,487 pounds of raw sugar, upon which a 
duty of $1.685 was paid, on the basis of the 96 test; so that the 
differential at that time between 96 sugar and refined sugar 
was 263 cents—the difference between $1.685 and $1.95. That 
was the differential then. If all sugar imported had been pure 
sugar; the differential would have only been 124 cents; but it 
was not pure sugar. Importations are based on 96 sugar; so 
the differential was 263 cents. 

The Dingley bill was made to fit conditions at that time. 
What has happened since then in the matter of the fixing of 
duties on raw sugars? The duty on refined sugar has not been 
changed; it is still 81.95. We first acquired Porto Rico, and 
the sugar from that country came in free to the United States. 
Prior to the enactment of the Dingley bill it paid $1.68} duty. 
Now it pays none; it comes in free. Porto Rican sugar has 
therefore been added to the volume of free sugar that pays no 
duty, and it is available to the refiners to purchase for what- 
ever they can secure it for from the producer, 

Next we made a treaty with Cuba, by which Cuban sugar was 
given a discount of 20 per cent in the duty, and then we granted 
Philippine sugar a 25 per cent reduction. 

In the fiscal year 1908, the last fiscal year, we imported of 
full-duty-paid sugar from various countries 1,044,000,000 pounds, 
in round numbers. From Porto Rico we imported 469,000,000 
pounds of free sugar; from Cuba we imported 2,462,000,000 
pounds, with 20 per cent of the duty off; and from the Philip- 
pines we imported 29,462,000 pounds of sugar, with 25 per 
cent off. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator please give that in tons? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not reduced it to tons, I am sorry 
to say. $ 

Less than one-third of the sugar imported into the United 
States paid the full duty last year. The other two-thirds came 
in free or with a concession of 20 or 25 per cent. When the 
Dingley bill was passed, it all came in full duty paid. Now but 
one-third of it comes in full duty paid; and there has been a 
reduction of 20 and 25 per cent in the duty paid on the larger 
portion of that which does pay a duty, and that from Porto 
Rico has come in free. So that the average duty paid on the sugar 
imported last year from countries that paid the full duty in 
1898, the first year after the present law was passed, was $1.277 
per hundred pounds. That is what was paid. The duty paid 
last year was $1.277 per hundred pounds. Ten years ago it was 
$1.685. The duty on refined sugar has remained at $1.95. So 
that the differential has been increased from 264 cents to 67.3 
cents. The differential under the law as it exists now is 67.3 
cents. 

The differential on the sugar from these same countries was 
264 cents, and now it is 67.3 cents. The differential has been 
increased 40 cents a hundred by subsequent enactments since 
the Dingley bill was passed, There is no escape from this con- 
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clusion, for these are figures taken from actual transactions; 
there is no theory about it. The table I will insert in the 
RECORD : 


Raw sugar below No. 16 Dutch standard—Average duty collected, 
1897—1898 and 1907—1908 on sugar from countries that paid a duty in 
1897, and differential, figured on basis of 96° sugar. 


[Imports from Senate Document 15, Sixty-first Congress, first session.] 


1897-1898. 
Duty. 
Pounds, Cents. Duty paid. 
Full duty paſd - 1, 799, 410, 487 & 1.685 830, 320, 066. 71 
Average, 1.685 cents. ° 
3 1907-1908. 
Pounds. Cents. Duty paid. 
Full duty pad 1, 044, 198, 096 X1.685 817, 594, 737. 92 
Porto Rico, free 469, 205, 082 
Cuba, 80 per cent duty 2, 462, 063, 894 & 1. 348 = 33, 188, 621. 29 
See ee Islands, 75 per 
8 29, 462, 800 X 1. 26378 372, 336. 14 
4, 004, 929, 872 51, 155, 695. 35 
Average duty per pound, 1.277 cents. 
BROW ORL POM ISG 8 y POR ge a ee sete arte 1. 85 
Average duty per pound, raw sugar, 1897 1. 685 
Average differential of refiner, 1897---.---.._---.--_--------_ 265 
— 
Prosent duty on ne. 1.95 
Present average duty, raw sugar 1. 277 


Increase in average differential of refiner 


Er TTT 1. 277 
Differential established in 1897_.-.....--.-...-___....______ 265 
W pb duty on refined to give refiners same differential as 

ob by fee US ATE ROT as id DEE SEN SE 1. 542 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How does the Senator arrive at the 
figures which he has given that the average duty was $1.275? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Take the number of pounds that come in at 
full duty paid, multiply that by the amount of the full duty, and 
that will give you the amount of duty paid on the sugar. If a 
million pounds come in, paying $1.685 per hundred pounds, then 
multiply the number of pounds by the duty, and you get the 
total amount of duty that is paid on that sugar, do you not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator, in making that com- 
putation, add the quantity of sugar that comes in free to the 
quantity of sugar that pays a duty? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The quantity of sugar that comes in free 
now from Porto Rico that did not come in free at the time the 
Dingley bill was passed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator adds the two together 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Wait a moment. The Senator adds to- 
gether the sugar which comes in free—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Hold on now. Let me qualify that. I mean 
free from the country that paid full duty when the Dingley 
law was enacted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; I understand. The Senator adds 
the sugar from Porto Rico 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. - Which comes in free, to the sugar 
which continues to pay a full duty? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And from that he computes the average 
which he gives here? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the sugar which comes in free 
from Porto Rico in the raw state also comes in free in the re- 
fined state; so that there is no differential in the sugar which 
comes from Porto Rico at alls? 

Mr. BRISTOW. But they do not happen to refine sugar in 
Porto Rico, and they do in New York. That is all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am perfectly aware of that; but 
there is no differential and there can not be any differential 
upon Porto Rican sugar, for it all comes in free. You can 
only compute the differential if sugar in one condition comes in 
at one price and sugar in a different condition comes in at a 
different price. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The differential is the difference between 
the amount of duty that was paid on raw and refined sugar. 
If you reduce the duty that is paid on the raw sugar and 
do not reduce the duty paid on refined sugar, you increase 
the differential between the duty on raw and refined, do you 
not? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can not agree with the Senator on 
his computation at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s figures would be absolutely cor- 
rect if the refiners did not pay more for the sugar from Porto 
Rico than they do for sugar from Cuba or from the Philippines. 
If that were so, the Senator’s figures would be correct; but that 
is not the case. The refiners have to pay more for the sugar 
they get from Porto Rico and Hawaii than they do for the sugar 
they get from Cuba or from other foreign countries, 

Mr. BRISTOW. The amount that the refiners pay for the 
sugar from those countries will have a bearing on their profits, 
That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and a bearing upon the differential 
which you are trying to make it appear is their profit. I believe 
the Senator wants to get at this thing fairly 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT (continuing). And I positively state that I can 
show him to-day the quotations on sugar from Porto Rico and 
also the quotations on sugar from Cuba, and they are entirely 
different, as the Senator knows, because he received the abso- 
lute quotations from a firm in New York not long ago. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Usually they differ. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, always. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Possibly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I will take every day's 
quotations from the very day that Porto Rican sugar was ad- 
mitted free, and there never has been a day but that the sugar 
from Porto Rico has been higher than the sugar from Cuba. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is usually the case, but I doubt if it 
can be shown that it has always been the case, though it may 
have been. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I stated that there was a difference. The 
Senator from Kansas said sometimes,“ and I said there was 
always a difference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, there may be a difference always; yes; 
but the purport of your argument is that the Cuban and Porto 
Rican gets the full benefit of the reduction of the duty that has 
been given the sugar from those countries, which is not true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, that is just exactly what 
the Senator is trying to cut out here with the differential of 
67 cents, as he says, whereas before it was only 264 cents. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The difference between the Senator and 
myself is that he is trying to figure from the basis that all 
of the reduction in the duty has been given to the people of 
Porto Rico and the people of Cuba. My contention is that it 
has not; and the profits of the refiners in handling Cuban 
and Porto Rican sugars since the reduction in duty have in- 
creased over what they had at the time the Dingley law was 
passed just so much as they could beat down the Cuban and 
Porto Rican prices. If there had been added to the price of 
the sugar produced by the people of these islands the full 
amount of the reduction in duty, the profits of the refiner 
would have been the same as contemplated in the Dingley 
law. But that has not been the result. I do not care to go 
into that, because it was covered very fully by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Cray]. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the position the Senator takes, I 
will state that I shall later answer both the Senator from 
depa and the Senator from Kansas and give the absolute 

gures. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right; we shall be very glad to have 
them; at least I will; and I take it for granted the Senator 
from Georgia will. 

| HAS BENEFITED THE TRUST. 

Now, Mr. President, I declare that the changes in the law that 
have been made since the Dingley bill was passed have re- 
sulted in the increase of the differential from 263 cents to 6775 
cents. If the Senator from Utah had given me time, I would 
have proceeded to explain that the refiners only get so much 
of this 40 cents increase as they are able to get out of the 
Cubans and Porto Ricans by beating down the price of sugar. 
During times when the market is flooded with Cuban sugar, 
and there is a pressure on the part of Cuban planters to dispose 
of their crop, the price is reduced more than the 20 per cent, 
until at times during the last four years or five years some 
Cuban sugar has gone to Great Britain, because the American 
refiners were so greedy to take to themselves the entire reduc- 
tion provided in the reciprocity treaty that they reduced the 
price so low that it was more profitable to Cuban planters to 
market in Great Britain than in New York. When any Sena- 
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tor on this floor attempts to establish the fact that by this re- 
duction of 5 cents on refined sugar the differential is reduced 


from 123 to 7} cents, he is arguing from a false basis. In the 
year 1907 there were only 355,000 tons, out of a consumption of 
almost 3,000,000 tons, that came in and paid the full duty. The 
Senator from Utah would measure the profits to the refiners on 
the two and one-half million—no; not two and a half million, 
but, I should say, one and three-quarter million tons—the 
amount imported that paid duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was right in stating it at two and 
a half millions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was speaking of the consumption, and not 
the importation. One and three-fourths millions is about the 
amount imported from countries that paid full duty formerly. 
The Senater figures the same differential on all sugar that is fig- 
ured on the 355,000 tons that now pays full duty, and does not 
take into account the enormous profits which the refiners have 
made by beating down the price of sugars that have had the duty 
concessions. Take Hawaii alone: The American Sugar Refining 
Company has a contract with an association of Hawaiian plant- 
ers by which it agrees to take all their sugar and pay the New 
York price the day before the sugar arrives, and they will take 
all that comes at that price, less $2 per ton. The American 
Sugar Refining Company get enormous quantities of this sugar 
at the market price, less $2; and that reduction amounted last 
year to a profit of from six to nine hundred thousand dollars. 


WHO PAYS Tun TARIFF? 


Now, Mr. President, who pays the tariff on sugar? This is 
one case where the defenders of this bill will not contend that 
the foreigner pays the tax, for he does not. If the Senate has 
the patience to follow me in this, I want to demonstrate that 
the statement made upon this floor by the defenders of this pro- 
vision that the American consuming public has received the 
benefit of the reduction of duty and of the admission of free 
sugar is not correct. There has been no substantial reduction 
made in the price of refined sugar as a result of this reduction 
in the tariff. 

The claim is made that when Cuban raw sugar goes down to, 
say, 30 cents a hundred less because of the 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in duty, half or more of that goes to the benefit of the 
consuming public. If the Senate has patience with me, I will 
demonstrate that that is a fallacy and that the American con- 
suming public gets practically no benefit, but that every dollar 
that is taken from the Cubans has been paid to the refiner, 
and that he in turn has not yielded anything of consequence 
to the American consumer, and that the large beneficiaries of 
the tariff reductions that have been made to tropical countries 
have been the sugar refiners and not the public. I am free to 
say, from the figures I have been able to make, that the Cuban 
has gotten between 10 and 15 cents a hundred more for his 
sugar than he would have gotten if this reciprocity treaty had 
not been entered into; but while he is getting 10 or 15 cents, 
the American refiner has been getting from 18 to 23 cents. He 
has been getting the big end of it, and the American public 
has received no benefit. 

CONSUMER NOT BENEFITED. 


Now, I will illustrate that in this way: Take the price of 
refined sugar in Europe for the five years before the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty was entered into; that is the world price. 
Take the price for the same period of time on refined sugar in 
New York, and there is a difference. I have figures on price of 
sugar at Hamburg and New York that are interesting. 
ga taken from Willett & Gray oo Sugar Trade Journal, December 

1907, page 7, and January 7, 8, aa 1 Senate Docu- 
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Now, from 1899 to 1903, inelusive, a period of five years, the 
average price of refined sugar in New York was $4.876 per hun- 
dred pounds. The price in Hamburg, plus the bounty paid by 
the German Government for sugar that was exported during 
this period, was $2.59 per hundred pounds, leaving a difference 
of $2.286. That is, refined sugar was $2.286 per hundred 
pounds more in New York during that period than it was at 
Hamburg. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. With the export duty added in Ham- 
burg. A 
Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; with the duty added here and the 
bounty added there. That was the difference in the world’s 
market on refined sugar there and in New York. Now, during 
the five years succeeding, if the American consumer got the 
benefit of the Cuban reduction, there ought to be less difference 
in the price of refined sugar in New York and Hamburg than 
there was during that time, because the refined sugar ought to 
have come down here as much as raw sugar was reduced. 

Now, the price of refined sugar in Hamburg during the five 
years from 1904 to 1908, inclusive, was $2.56 a hundred pounds, 
and in New York it was $4.829 per hundred pounds, making a 
difference of $2.269 per hundred pounds during the last five 
years, 

The difference between the Hamburg price of refined sugar 
for the first five years and the last five years was 3 cents a 
hundred pounds. That is, it was 3 cents per hundred pounds 
cheaper during the later period, while the New York price of 
refined sugar for the last five years was 4.7 cents per hundred 
pounds less than for five years preceding, leaving a net re- 
duction in the cost of refined sugar during those periods of time 
in the United States of 1.7 cents per hundred pounds, being the 
difference between the decline in Europe and here. That is 
what the American consuming public got as a result of free 
sugar from Porto Rico and concession sugar from the Philip- 
pines and Cuba—1L.7 cents per hundred pounds, and that is all. 

The rest of it went to the Cubans and the American refiners; 
and nobody will claim, under the most extravagant computa- 
tion, that the Cubans got more than half of it. They did not, 
in fact, get to exceed 12 or 15 cents per hundred pounds. 

EUROPEAN SUGAR DOES NOT COME LY, 


Now I want to read from a brief statement from Willett & 
Gray, in discussing this question. They are the leading sugar 
statisticians of the United States. I wrote to them and asked 
them for statistics showing relative priees in Europe and here, 


and they pograd saying: 
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pound, canine: New York average for the same time of 4.829 cents, a 
difference of 2.273 cents. In order to ship the German ponteto to 
New York, it would have been necessary to pay not only $1.9 

I asked them this question: If there is a e of of $2.26 
per hundred pounds between the price of granulated sugar in 
Europe and the United States, since our duty is only $1.95, it 
leaves a difference of 31 cents; and I asked them why it was 
that European sugar did not come in here when the market in 
New York was 31 cents higher, duty paid, than it was in Ham- 
burg. I thought there ought to be a movement of refined sugar 
from Europe to the United States, because the Hamburg ex- 
porter would have 314 cents margin to go on. So they wrote 
me this letter as the result of that inquiry: 

In order to ship the German granulated to New York, it would be 
necessary to pay not only $1.95 duty, but also 20 cents, to cover freight, 
insurance, landing charges, etc., making the cost 4.706 cents lan 
leaving a margin Se only .123 cent per pound, which was not sufficient 
to effect sales here, because such German granulated is not as good in 
quality as Ameriean granulated, not being as thoroughly refined. 


Which is an evidence that German granulated can not com- 
pete with American sugars at a difference of 31 cents in favor 
of Germany over and above our tariff, because of the expense 
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in shipment, as well as the depreciation as to grades. We have 
a cleaner, better sugar. 

Now, if they can not market their refined sugar here, with a 
difference of 31 cents in their favor, what harm is it going 
to do to the American refiner to take off 74 cents more from 
this duty? That would make a difference of 384 cents, plus the 
5 cents already taken off, or 434 cents in all. Now let us see. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. What good will it do the German sellers to 
take it off, and what good will it do the American people if it 
will not allow the German sugar to come in? 


WOULD HAVE A TENDENCY TO LOWER PRICES. 


Mr. BRISTOW. The American refiner will sell his sugar, 
in my judgment, at 74 cents per hundred pounds less, because 
he is that much nearer competition. As it is now, he is in no 
danger of competition. There is practically no refined sugar 
that comes in; and if you reduce it 74 cents per hundred pounds, 
it will have a tendency to reduce the price which the American 
consumer pays; and as far as the beet-sugar producer is con- 
cerned, it can not interfere with him, for this reason: He has 
the profits of production as well as the profits of refining. He 
gets all of the protection that goes with the $1.82} duty on raw 
sugar. That is his protection against foreign competition; and 
there is no disposition here on the part of anyone that I have 
heard speak to take away from the American sugar producer 
a dollar of the protection which he now has; but we do want 
to take from the American Sugar Refining Company the graft 
that it now has as a result of the phraseology of this law. 

Mr. OWEN. The beet-sugar producer has the inland freight 
in his favor, too. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If I understand the Senator's position, 
it is that he does not want to injure the beet-sugar producer in 
this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Nor the cane-sugar producer in Louisiana. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Neither one, of course. He does not 
desire to injure the domestic producers of sugar in this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But he does want to strike at the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company. 

Mr. OWEN. At the graft. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to qualify that by saying that I have 
no desire to strike at the American Sugar Refining Company, 
any more than I would at any other institution that has, as a 
result of the phraseology of this law, an opportunity to take 
an unfair advantage of the commercial conditions and reap an 
unjust and exorbitant profit for handling a staple commodity, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thinks the American Sugar 
Refining Company are obtaining an unfair advantage. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. That has been demonstrated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, And therefore I do not think I misstate 
his position when I say that he does desire to strike at the 
American Sugar Refining Company—— 

Mr. OWEN. At the graft. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (continuing). 
ducers of the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is correct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, if that is so, why does not the 
Senator offer an amendment increasing the duty on raw sugar, 
instead of reducing the duty on refined sugar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because I think the duty on raw sugar is 
already enough. . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If that were done, then the full 
measure of protection would be afforded to the beet-sugar 
grower and the cane-sugar grower of Louisiana, and by raising 
the import duty upon raw sugars, the differential would be made 
less. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I notice the point which the Senator makes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And if the Senator will permit me, in 
addition to that 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In addition to that, the Treasury of 
the United States would not suffer by reason of cutting down 
the duty on refined sugar. It seems to me that would be the 
necessary result. 

Mr. BACON. If I may be permitted, I wnderstand the 
proposition of the Senator from Utah to be about this: Recog- 
nizing the fact that there is now an improper exaction from 
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the consumers which goes to the benefit of the sugar trust, 
the Senator from Utah would still require the consumer to 
labor under the same burden of injustice, but simply transfer 
it from the sugar producers to the sugar trust, leaving the 
consumers where they are now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not concede the position of the 
Senator from Georgia that the consumers are laboring under 
any disadvantage; and if the Senator from Kansas will permit 
me further to trespass upon his time to answer that, I will 
say that in the United States during the last ten years the 
price of sugar has not advanced materially, while it has ad- 
vanced in most of the foreign countries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg to correct that statement. It has 
not advanced in foreign countries, but has declined during the 
last five years. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My information was to the contrary. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is a mistake. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I know it has advanced in some coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What countries? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think I can give the reference in a 
moment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would be glad if the Senator would do so, 
because I think he is mistaken so far as the wholesale price 
of sugar goes. I think I know what the Senator has in mind, 
and if he will pardon me, I will anticipate it by saying that he 
is considering the advance in the selling price of sugar to the 
people of foreign countries, the local consumption price. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Precisely. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, I want to read a statement from a 
letter of Mr, Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural Department, 
in regard to the selling price of sugar in foreign countries. 

HOW THEY TAX SUGAR IN EUROPE. 

It has been stated here that the American consumer gets his 
sugar so much cheaper than the consumer in other countries 
that he is a very fortunate individual. That is true; he is a 
fortunate man because he lives in a country which does not im- 
pose the burden of local taxation on the necessaries of life; 
and when the effort is made here to compare the retail price 
of sugar in European countries with the retail price here as an 
argument in favor of this duty, it comes from a man who is either 
misinformed or intentionally trying to mislead—one of the two. 

We have a duty here on the consumption of tobacco and 
whisky and other alcoholic beverages, which we levy for the 
purpose of raising funds to carry on our Government. It is 
our internal-revenue tax. The difference between our country 
and European countries is that they levy this tax on sugar and 
other such necessary commodities instead of upon the articles 
upon which we levy it. Sugar is of universal consumption. If 
we levied an internal-revenue tax upon the consumption of 
sugar, we would get a tremendous revenue. I do not want to 
believe that any Senator who occupies a seat in this great body 
would willfully undertake to make such a comparison in the 
defense of this infamous provision in the tariff law, to perpetu- 
ate which an effort is now being made. Secretary Wilson says: 

The consumption duty on refined sugar was as follows: In Germany, 

rior to September 1, 1903, $2.16 per hundred pounds, subsequently 
51.81; in . $3.50 per hundred pounds; in France, prior 
to September 1, 1903, $5. (with certain exemptions). 

If you levied an internal-revenue tax of $5.25 on sugar here, 
I think the sugar producers would rebel, as well as the people 
who have to buy it. Yet that is the comparison that an effort 
is apparently being made to inject into this discussion. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is the Senator referring to my statement yes- 
terday? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. Because I stated to the Senator yesterday that 
I was not by any means looking for the cause, but I was stating 
what the consumer paid for sugar in those countries, regardless 
of the cause, whether it came from the consumption tax or the 
tariff duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that I was not attributing to 
the Senator from Louisiana an improper motive in the state- 
ment. I inquired at the time he was speaking, if he will remem- 
ber, in regard to the cause of the excessive retail price of 
European sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. And I told ou 

Mr. BRISTOW. And he stated frankly what it was. But I 
haye heard it said in the sugar discussion time and again that 
the Americans were securing sugar so much cheaper than the 
people in any other civilized country that they had no cause of 
complaint, and I want to emphasize the reason why we are get- 
ting it cheaper. It is because we do not levy these internal 
consumption taxes on sugar in order to get money for our 
Government. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of North Dakota 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
has any data showing what the retail price is in these countries 
as compared with ours, after deducting what you may term “ the 
special taxes?” 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not figured it out, because, as the 
Senator from Louisiana said yesterday, there are some European 
countries where sugar is all disposed of through certain organ- 
izations at a fixed price. The government, I believe, if it does 
not absolutely fix the price, influences it very largely, does it 
not? So that it is not the free and open commercial market 
which we have. The government in some countries in order 
to get revenue and bolster up its financial resources, requires 
sugar to be sold at a certain price. 

WOULD HELP CANE AND BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest desire that this bill 
shall be changed in any way so as to impose any burden upon the 
sugar producers of Louisiana or of the West. I believe that 
when sugar advances to the pure stage of 100°, it ought to pay 
$1.82} per hundred pounds duty. In my judgment, $1.82} per 
hundred pounds duty is all that the beet-sugar producers of this 
country have any right to ask the American people to give them 
as protection. It is true that under this law they have ad- 
vanced remarkably in the amount of beet-sugar production. I 
am greatly pleased that that is true, because it has convinced 
me that beet-sugar production is practicable in the United 
States and that we can in time produce a very large part of the 
sugar we consume. The beet-sugar production has increased, 
since the Dingley bill was enacted, in 1897, from 45,000 tons to 
425,000 tons last year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What was it the first year? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Forty-five thousand tons, and during twelve 
years it has advanced from 45,000 tons to 425,000 tons. 

As a result of this legislation a great deal of capital has been 
invested in beet-sugar enterprises. That being the case, it 
would not be right for this Government to enact any law which 
would seriously injure that investment. 

Production of beet sugar in the United States. 
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Norn.— From Senate Document 22, ran’ ae E -first Congress, first session. 
Letter from the Secretary of Agricultu 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. 88 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator Toom Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In fact the industry ought to be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. If it becomes so general 
in its productivity that we can get at home practically all the 
sugar we need, you will not only have solved the question of 
the American Sugar Refining Company's interest in the propo- 
sition, but will have stimulated an actual competitor of that 
company. We refine the sugar in the beet-sugar factories. We 
take it in as beets at one end and take it out as refined sugar at 
the other. If the investor and sugar manufacturer can only | 
be given confidence enough in the stability of our policy to en- 
courage their going into the business, it seems to me we shall 
have solved rather completely the question of the exactions of 
the refining company. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I regret to say that the American Sugar 
Refining Company, not as a company, but the men who control 
it as individuals, have acquired a very large holding in our 
beet-sugar factories. Many of them they control. This is the 
first time in sugar legislation when we see the same lobbyists 
for the beet-sugar man and the American refiner knocking 
at our doors. Heretofore there has been a contest between 
the producer and the refiner. That contest has been removed, 
and now the beet-sugar men in whose factories neither the 
American Sugar Refining Company nor any of its agents have 
any holdings, are afraid to antagonize it, because of its tre- 
mendous power, and the producers of Louisiana are here work- 
ing in harmony with the American Sugar Refining Company. 
Why? Because they are afraid of its power, and they know 


and it will not be denied—that it has them by the throat, to 
use the term of Mr. CLARK when he was interrogating one of 
their representatives before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Kansas, I think, 
and I will agree entirely that in its inception the beet-sugar- 
producing industry in this country was a direct and threatening 
prions the American Sugar Refining Company. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In its inception; that is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That hostility continued until 
Cuban reciprocity was undertaken, and the threat which ap- 
peared, growing out of the possible annexation of Cuba, the 
greatest sugar-producing area in the world, I think, disturbed 
many of the independent investors in sugar plants, and the 
more timid sold their holdings. I do not know to whom, nor 
do I know who now owns them. I know the one nearest to 
my own home city is absolutely independent of the trust, and I 
know that the Michigan sugar organization has not changed a 
single officer or director from the time of its inception until 
this moment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to interject here, with the permission 
of the Senator from Michigan, that you do not have to change 
the directors in order to get control of the financial management 
of an institution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, well, the Senator need not 
tell me that. I understand that perfectly. But what I desire 
to do is to give this important industry in our own country 
such standing and stability under our law as will permit inde- 
pendent enterprises of that character here, and anything calcu- 
lated to disturb that confidence will operate, I think, upon the 
mind and the pocket of the ordinary holder of sugar stock in 
this country; and I am very much afraid that they may be so 
alarmed that they will dispose of their holdings and not under- 
take new enterprises, and that the result will be to strengthen 
the hold of the one refining company upon the country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree with the Senator that up until the 
time when the Cuban reciprocity law was enacted there was a 
rivalry between the ere industry and the American 
Sugar Refining Compan, 

Mr. SMITH of ‘Michizan. There was. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The American Sugar Refining Gompany 
won in that contest, which was waged here with such great 
force and vigor, and then 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They did not 

Mr. BRISTOW. If you will permit me to finish—then the 
beet-sugar interests evidently concluded that it was wise to 
make up with the trust instead of to fight it. Is not that the 
truth in plain words? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator says the American 
Sugar Refining Company won. I call his attention to the his- 
tory of that occasion, with which I am very familiar; and if 
they won, they won after one of the most stubborn fights 
made in Congress in many years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They did not win with my vote, 
and they can not win now with my vote. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be true. I do not want to ques- 
tion the judgment of Senators who supported Cuban reciprocity 
because they believed, first, that we were under obligation to 
help a struggling country, which was a yery laudable purpose, 
and, second, that the tendency would be to reduce the price to 
the American consumer. The Senators who contended for the 
enactment of that reciprocity treaty had laudable motives, and 
fought for what they thought was right. The Senators who 
contended against it saw a different result. Time has demon- 
strated that the Cubans did get some benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of The Cuban planter? 
Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; he got some benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Cuban laborer? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Cuban laborer got some benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it affected his wage. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Cuban did get some benefit, but 
the American people did not. So, on the one side, those who 
contended for Cuban reciprocity were right, as far as Cuba was 
concerned; and, on the other side, as far as the American people 
were concerned, they were not. I think that is true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was one of those who, in the House 
of Representatives, voted against the Cuban reciprocity bill. I 
believed it to be unwise then, and I believe it to be unwise now. 
I think the result of it was simply to take out of the Treasury 
of the United States somewhere in the neighborhood of ten or 
twelve million dollars per annum, and to benefit the Cubans 
yery little, and to reduce the price of sugar in this country not 
at all. 

But I want to ask the Senator one question. In the colloquy 
between him and the Senator from Michigan, they have been 
discussing the interest of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and the various beet-sugar companies, and I think both of 
them are overlooking the interest of the American farmer in 
the controversy. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Kansas to the fact that since the Dingley law went into effect 
in 1897 the price which the American farmer has been receiving 
for his beets has gone from $4.10 per ton to $5.35 per ton, and 
to-day the American beet-sugar farmers are receiving an aggre- 
gate of nearly $20,000,000 per annum for their product. It 
seems to me that they have an interest in the maintenance of 
this duty as well as the factory people. 

WOULD NOT TAKE A CENT FROM THE FARMER. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to impress now upon the Senate 
that there is no disposition here to take from the American 
sugar-beet farmer a penny of his reward. There is no disposi- 
tion here to disturb or in any way injure the American beet- 
sugar producer—none whatever. I do hope that the Senators 
who feel it their duty to defend this bill will defend it from the 
standpoint of the desirability of the amendments that I have 
offered. I am not disturbing, by these amendments, the Ameri- 
can sugar-beet producer. I am helping him, as I think I can 
demonstrate to the Senator from Michigan; and if I can demon- 
strate it to him, I hope the amendments will be adopted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me one further 


remark? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Kansas that, in my judgment, if this duty is cut from $1.95 to 
51.822 per hundred, the burden of it will fall upon the men 
who are producing sugar beets in this country, because I do 
not believe for one moment that the factories will sacrifice 
their profits, but I believe they will simply say to the sugar- 
beet farmers of my State and of the other States, “the duty 
upon sugar has been cut from $1.95 to 51.824, and we will have 
to cut down the price we are paying you for your beets;” and 
the ultimate result of it will be that the sugar-beet farmer in 
this country will bear the burden, and nobody else. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, that is the fallacious argu- 
ment that is always made in regard to discussing a slight redue- 
tion in these duties. I have great respect for the Senator from 
Utah and his judgment on almost any subject. But before I 
forget it, I wish to continue my remarks relating to the state- 
ment which the Senator from Michigan made—that is, that the 
reduction of this duty 74 cents per hundred pounds would de- 
stroy the confidence of the American investor in the stability of 
the American beet-sugar enterprise, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not say it would; I say it 
would have a tendency to do so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
think that it would be a great deal better for the American 
sugar-beet producer to stand independent and alone and not 
contend against legislation which is not directed at him, but to 
weaken the power of the greatest enemy that he has in Amer- 
ican commercial life—the sugar trust? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
answer that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The American beet-sugar producer 
is very keen to keep this market, one of the greatest markets 
for sugar in the world. He is very keen not only to get it but 
to hold it. With the acknowledged character of our soil for 
the production of sugar beets, nothing in the world can prevent 
the growth and development of that industry to the maximum 
capacity of our people to consume except a lessening of confi- 
dence in the stability of the governmental policy. i 

The Senator from Utah says that this burden will fall upon 
the beet growers. I wish I could take that same view for the 
purpose of agreeing with my distinguished friend from Utah, 
whose judgment I always respect. But I hardly believe that 
the beet-sugar manufacturer is in a position to cut down the 
beet grower very much. If you threaten the sugar-beet grower 
with a reduction of price you will drive him out of that busi- 
ness entirely, because we have to humor and coax the beet 
grower now to get him to devote his attention to that crop at 


all. There are only certain classes of our people who occupy 
themselves with the cultivation of sugar beets. The independ- 
ent factory that I spoke of at Holland, Mich., in my old con- 
gressional district, has a Dutch element in the population that 
have taken quite readily to the cultivation of sugar beets, but I 
hardly believe that the farmer can be made to compensate for 
this reduction in the price of his beets. I rather fear that, not 
being able to put it upon him and not being able to get it from 
any other source, the man who has his all in that business will 
get out of it to the best possible advantage to himself, even if 
he has to do the unholy thing of parting with it to the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, his only antagonist. 

Mr. OLAPP. Will the Senator from Kansas pardon an in- 
terruption? $ 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. This is a matter we are all vitally interested 
in. I fully agree with the Senator from Michigan that whatever 
happens, the beet-sugar makers can not load the burden on the 
farmers. The difficulty with the beet-sugar industry is to get 
the beets, and the industry is in no position to punish the 
farmers. Go through the record of the beet-sugar factories 
that have failed and the record time and again is that they 
failed because there were no beets. The Senator from Michigan 
will agree with me, will he not, that there can be but two pos- 
Sible competitors to the beet-sugar manufacturer, the American 
Sugar Refining interest, whatever it may be, and foreign sugars? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP, ‘Then before this debate closes I would like to 
have the Senator from or some one else who is 
opposed to the view of the Senator from Kansas, analyze and 
answer this question. 

The Senator from Kansas has shown that the present price of 
European sugar is 31 cents less than the New York price and 
we get no foreign refined sugar. So clearly reducing this differ- 
ential as proposed by the Senator from Kansas, it would seem 
to me would still leave a difference that would prevent the com- 
ing in of foreign sugar in competition with the American beet- 
sugar manufacturers. 

If that is true, what is there in the proposition of the Senator 
from Kansas that gives the American sugar-refining interest any 
advantage over the beet-sugar producers which it does not have 
to-day? On the contrary, if it had any effect on the American 
sugar-refining interest, would it not lessen the power of that 
force in its competition with the beet-sugar industry? Before 
this debatè ends I will be glad to have the Senator analyze and 
answer that question.’ I ask the pardon of the Senator from 
Kansas, yet I realize that what the Senator from Kansas wants 
is a discussion of these questions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; I have no objection. ' 

Mr. CLAPP. I realize that it does not embarrass him to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Right on that point I want to continue to 
read from Willett & Gray, because it has a bearing upon this 
immediate phase of the discussion in regard to the amount of 
refined sugar that was imported from Europe. Continuing, they 
say: 

In the years 1901 and 1902 the difference in prices of German and 
American ated was ter, say, 2.79 cents and 2.67 cents, when 
considerable refined was to the United States from Europe, 
amounting to 39,274 tons in 1901 and 19,003 tons in 1902, against 
only 1,257 tons in 1908. 

During those years—1901 and 1902—the German Govern- 
ment was paying a bounty of 32 cents per hundred pounds on 
exported sugar. The difference then between the New York 
price of refined sugar and the Hamburg price of refined sugar— 
and I should like the attention of the Senator from Michigan 
to this 

Mr. CLAPP. We lost the date. 

Mr. BRISTOW, In 1901 and 1902. At that time the Ger- 
man Government was paying 32 cents per hundred pounds 
bounty on exported sugar, and the difference in German sugar 
in Hamburg, duty paid, and American sugar in New York was 
for those two years 72 cents and 84 cents per hundred pounds. 
That differential was so great that it induced some foreign 
sugar to come here. So it may be taken as a matter of fact 
that the American sugar producer has at least a 50 cents per 
hundred pounds protection over and above the $1.95 duty 
against the importation of refined sugar from Germany. It 
can not possibly affect the importation of refined sugar to re- 
duce this duty 73 cents. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the protection of 51.823 per hun- 
dred pounds—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Senator let me ask him a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 


Mr. FOSTER. Was there not at that time and during those 
years a countervailing 
coming to this country 


duty by which all bounty-paid products 
had to pay about one-tenth? 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I do not remember. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think you will find that to have been the case. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That would not affect the case any, be- 
cause the difference in cents was 72 and 84 in the selling prices. 
ere the duty was, it would not have affected the price 

ere. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood at that time there was a differ- 
ential of 124 cents, and in addition to that there was one-tenth 
of 1 per cent as the countervailing duty upon sugar coming 
from bounty-paid countries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I am not 
Speaking of per cents of duty, but of the actual commercial 
difference in the quotations. The quotations in New York 
were 72 cents higher than the quotations in Hamburg, plus the 
duty of $1.95. 

Mr. FOSTER. But not plus the differential. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; not plus the differential, but plus the 
duty. With that 72 cents margin it did not come in in any 
appreciable quantities. 

Mr. President, I have continued this discussion longer than I 
intended, but I want to deal, before I quit, with another fea- 
ture of it, and that is the Louisiana cane-sugar producers. 
There is no desire here in any way to injure the sugar produc- 
tion of Louisiana. 

The greatest enemy, as the Senator from Michigan has said, 
of the sugar producer is the sugar trust, because it wants to buy 
the sugar after it is produced, put it through the process of 
refining, and then sell it to the American people for a very large 
margin, and because of its organization and its power over the 
commerce of the country as it relates to sugar it has practically 
acquired a monopoly of the sugar business. It gets a very large 
part of the sugar that comes from Cuba. It gets nearly all of 
that which comes from Hawaii. It gets the most of that which 
comes from Porto Rico. It gets the sugar that comes in free and 
under the concessions. The independent refiner has not been so 
successful, although some of them are getting a foothold in Cuba. 

In Louisiana the sugar is sold to the American refiner very 
largely—probably 90 per cent of it, is it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. About 67 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood Mr. Colcock to say about 90 
per cent. 

POWER OF THE TRUST. 

To show the power of the sugar trust over the sugar market, 
I want to read from the testimony of the representative of the 
Louisiana sugar producers before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. His replies were in response to questions asked by Mr. 
UNDERWOOD : 

Mr. Unperwoop. Isn't it a fact that the su 
the cane sugar, is practically all refined by the 
Company? 

Mr. CoLcock. Not all of it. The trade takes plantation sugar over 16 
Dutch standard for direct consumption 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about what is refined, not what the 
trade takes in brown sugar, or sugar of the Dutch standard. I am 
referring to sugar that is actually refined. not the American 
Sugar Refining Company 3 consume or refine all of the cane 
sugar that is refined in this country? 

Mr. Concock. The cane sugar produced in Louisiana? 

=E UNDERWOOD, Yes. 

Mr. Cotcock. That is a question. There is onl 2 one other refinery 
who buys that sugar, and that is the so-called “ Henderson Sugar Re- 
finery,” and the proportion of their cae to that of the American 
Sugar Refining Compauy is about 1 to 8 

r. UNDERWOOD. In other words, oo “American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany refined about 90 per cent of it? 

r. CoLtcock. Of what goes into the pot—is melted. 

Mr. Unperwoop. Is not ete value of the cane sugar in Louisiana, 
the price of it for refining vt a ogee fixed by the American 
Sugar Refining Com "Dat by the markets of the world? 


Ir. COLCOCK. IS walt ox say absolutely; not practically, but absolutely. 
Mr. UnpEerwoop. Absolutely fixed by the American Sugar Refining 


Company? 
OLCOCK. Absolutely. 

Mr. Unperwoop. Therefore, isn’t it a fact that last year the Louisiana 
sugar producer sold his sugar to the American Sugar Refining Company 
at a price largely below the world's price, with the tariff duties added? 

Mr. Colcock. Not only last year, but to-day. 

Mr. Unperwoop. Please state to the committee how much the dif- 
ference was between what you sold your sugar to the American Sugar 
Refining Company for and the world’ H price, with the duty added. 

Mr. CoLcocK. In Hamburg, on Thursday of last week, the quotation 
for sugar was 4.16 cents. The — 5. York quotation on our board for 
96 test sugar was 3.94 cents. e price aid by the American Sugar 
Refining Company for very Dearly a al e sugar offered that day on 
the basis of 96 test was 3.624 cents. 


From this testimony it appears that the Louisiana planters 
sold their sugar for 314 cents less than the New York price. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator- tell us how he 
is going to remedy that discrepancy? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I will get 
to that pretty soon. If I do not, I ask him to call my attention 
to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If you can not remedy it by bring- 
ing equality, I am sure you do not want to make it worse by 
any course you may pursue. I am positive of that. 


r raised in Louisiana, 
merican Sugar Refining 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not want to proceed to 
read here, when Senators who are most interested pay no at- 
tention. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Crawford Hughes Perkins 

Bailey Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 

Borah Cummins Johnston, Ala. Rayner 

Bourne Curtis Jones Root 

Bradley Daniel Kean Scott g 

Brandegee Dick La Follette Shively 

Briggs Dillingham Lodge mons 

Bristow ixon McEnery Smith, Mich, 
rown Dolliver Martin Smith, S. C. 

Burkett Elkins Nelson Stephenson 

Burnham Fletcher Nixon Taliaferro 

Burrows Flint Oliver Warner 

Burton Foster Overman Warren 

b peata are Owen Wetmore 

app ee Page 
ia Wyo. Gambl Paynter 
Clay Gore Penrose 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. For the benefit of the Senators who were 
out when I began reading this testimony, I will state that the 
price of raw sugar, as shown by this evidence of Mr. Colcock, 
who represents the sugar producers of Louisiana, was not the 
world price plus the duty, but 314 cents a hundred pounds less 
than the world price plus the duty; and Mr. UNDERWOOD, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, was interrogating Mr. Colcock as 
to the reasons for that, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Louisiana sugar planter and producer, 
by reason of the sugar trust being the largest purchaser in the Ameri- 
on ma cy not receive the full benefit of the tariff under the 

ey law 

. eder, B no means. I have explained how much we get 
of it, The Dingley rate is $1.68}, but owing to this concession to 
Cuba of 34 points, we have to sell on the basis of what the American 
refiner and the refiners in general—I do not speak of the American 
Sugar Refining Company alone, but all of eae American refiners pay 
the same price—practically, for the su a m the Cu 


value. Porto Rico, for instance, sends her 4 — 5 ree. She does 
not get $1.68 9 but she gets about 134. probably a little 
more. But e whole e-off does not end. They rake off three- 


have to transpo: 
price they — 
he Cuban 
rake-off. 
Mr. 


th ket. 

Ar. COLCOCE: They are the best buyers that we have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And you could not sell the product unless you 
3 to them? 

Mr. Cotcock. That I am not prepared to sa 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is not there very little Nenne sugar imported 
Into this country in comparison with the sugar below the 16 Dutch 
standard or molasses? 

= CoLcock. There would be no reason to import it, and lose money 
ue. Unperwoop. Are the importations of refined sugar very small? 

Mr. Cotcock. Very small. 

So that there is practically none now imported. On page 
3264, referring to tuis matter, Mr. CLARK, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, asked Mr. Colcock this question : 

Mr. CLARK. Another thing, the difference between the cane-sugar 
men and the beet-sugar men is that you have nothing on top of earth 
to do with this differential on refined sugar, and they have a differ- 
ential on refined sugar plus the tariff that you get on the raw sugar? 

Mr. Cotcock. That is correct. 

That is a very important point in considering the beet-sugar 
industry of the United States. I want the Senators who are 
interested in the beet-sugar industry to bear that in mind. The 
beet-sugar producer gets the profit of production the same as 
the Louisiana planter gets it; and, in addition to that, he gets 
the profit of refining. His are the profits of both processes. The 
Louisiana planter, with his present facilities, can not turn out 
refined sugar; he sells his sugar raw. It then goes through the 
process of refining, which adds about 90 cents to its selling 
value, and that 90 cents, with whatever profit it represents, the 
beet-sugar producer receives for his product. So he gets both 
the profits of production and of refining. Therefore, since he 
produces refined sugar, sugar grading 100, he gets the top price 
for his product. Under the provisions of the bill as amended, 
he will get a protection of $1.825 per hundred pounds. In my 
judgment, that is ample protection. 

The American people ought not to be required to pay a higher 
protection on a commodity of universal production like this 
than $1.825 per hundred pounds. If sugar can not be success- 
fully produced with that margin, then we had better go into 
some other line of business and buy our sugar, instead of pro- 
ducing it. But I want to say that it can be produced with great 
profit in that part of the United States that is adapted to 
beet-sugar production. 
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Continuing, Mr. Coleoek says: 

Mr. CLARK. That is their situation? 
ee Col cock. And I do not want to hurt them; they are our neigh- 

rs. $ 

Mr. CLARK. That I understand; that is the difference in the situa- 
tion. What is the reason you do not start refineries? 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to this: 

Mr. Cotcock. Because we are afraid. 

A very frank and truthful statement— 

Mr. CLARK, Afraid of what? s 

Mr. CoLcock. Afraid that when we come to sell the sugar, not to 
the American Sugar Refining Company alone, but the people who refine 


sugar independently aiso, 1 undersell us wherever we to deliver 
our 


Mr. CLARK. A cutthroat game? 
Now, continuing, Mr. Paynr, the chairman of the committee, 
asks Mr. Colcock this question: 


The CHAIRMAN. I would like to ask why ate do not refine this sugar? 
I understood you to say that you are afrai What are you afraid of? 


Mr. CoLcockK. Sup we put, say, $1,000,000 into a refmery; we 
would have to have $1,000, of working capital besides. ow, 
we begin to sell the sugar, a company at Vicksburg, say, at 


„selling it to 

5 cents a hundred under the price offered by the American 

fining Company— $ 
This is a Louisiana association, and he is speaking of the 

Vicksburg, Miss., market, which is a short distance away. Mr. 

Coleock continues: 


Then they offer to sell it at 10 points lower; then the other company 
cuts them 10 points, and so on; and as there are only about 28 points 
tast on be possibly cut, in two days we would be out of the game 
0 er. 
3 All you are afraid of is the competition of the refin- 


companies 
mg oc CotcocKk. Undoubtedly; we are afraid of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood you to say, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Unperwoop, that there had a time when you did not get a fair 
price for sugar from the refining company? 

Mr. Cotcock. We did not get it last year, nor this year. 

The CHammMan. Not this „ but you did it last year 

Mr. CoLcock. No; we did not last year. ere was a reason for it 
last year, but there is no reason for it this year. 


Mr. President, I can not understand why the Louisiana sugar 
producers are here contending against legislation which will 
take from this powerful monopoly a part of the resources by 
which it has crushed competition and reduced the price of their 
sugar, according to the statements of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, from 80 to 40 cents a hundred pounds below the world’s 
market 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question for information? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has brought to the attention of 
the Senate the testimony of an officer of that association, from 
which it appears that the sugar trust—if I may so term it—se- 
cured the Louisiana crop at a less price than it was worth and 
a less price than was paid for it at other times. The question 
I desire to ask the Senator, if he has made the investigation, 
is whether, at the time that the sugar trust were thus getting 
raw sugar at a cheaper rate, it reduced the price of refined 
sugar or not? 


ugar Re- 


FIXES THE RETAIL PRICE. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not the price of refined sugar at that 
particular date; but the price of refined sugar during the last 
five years since we have had free sugar from Porto Rico, sugar 
from Cuba at a 20 per cent reduction, free sugar from Hawaii— 
which has increased from 230,000 tons ten years ago to 540,000 
tons last year—and sugar at a 25 per cent reduction from the 
Philippines, during that period, with this tremendous volume 
of free and reduced duty sugar coming in, the reduction in the 
price of refined sugar to the American consuming public has 
been but 1.7 cents per hundred pounds, and during that time the 
trust has driven down the price of raw sugar in Louisiana and 
has driven down the price of sugar in Cuba so as to absorb the 
entire 20 per cent itself. They have been getting the sugar 
from Hawaii at a reduced price, which reduction alone yields 
them, net, about $700,000 a year; and now, when we undertake 
to take from this bill the provision upon which they have built 
this tremendous power, the strange thing is that those who rep- 
resent the beet-sugar industry in the United States and the cane- 
sugar producers of Louisiana come here and contend against it. 
There is, in my humble judgment, but one answer, and that is 
that they are weak and are afraid to antagonize this tremen- 
dous commercial power. 

Mr. President, does this power rest only upon the fixing of 
the price of the raw sugar which it buys? We will hear what 
Mr. Colcock has to say in regard to that. I read from page 3262 
of the tariff hearings: 


Mr. BOUTELL. And I presume, from your evidence to the effect that 
the refiner dictates the price which they shall e Uag the raw mate- 
ral that ey also dictate thé price which the fob r shall pay for re- 

ned sugar 

Mr. CoLcocK. Not only that, but they also tell him how much he 
shall sell it for. 


They fix the price which the Louisiana planter must accept 
for his product; they fix the price which the jobbers shall pay 
to them; and then, according to this testimony, they fix the 
price that the jobber shall sell it for. Is there a Senator on this 
floor who believes that it is to the interest of the American people 
to perpetuate such power in the hands of any one institution 
over a great staple of life’s food? I again declare that the only 
possible effect of the keeping in of the Duteh-standard provision 
is to perpetuate that power. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas to 
say that the effect of the Dutch standard was to perpetuate the 
power of the corporation of which he spoke? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. ? ; 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to have the Senator digress from 
the course of his argument, but would he state briefly why that 
is true, because, to my mind, that is a very interesting feature 
of this discussion? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The sugar of 16 Dutch standard is so 
dark a sugar that it can not find a market in the United States 
except to the refiner. So that when the importer of sugar comes 
to this great market to dispose of his product, he finds but one 
purchaser, the refiner, because he can not bring sugar here that 
is light enough to sell in the open markets to the consumer. 
So he is compelled to take it to the refiner. The refiner pur- 
chases it, puts it through the process of refining, adds about 
90 cents per hundred pounds for that operation, and then sells 
it to the American public. The effect of the Dutch standard is 
to confine the market for dark sugars or for raw sugars from 
abroad to the refiners only. Take it away, and they could 
bring in the product of their factories, if it was high grade, 
and sell it in the open market, paying the duty that is fixed 
upon raw sugar. Is that plain? 

Mr. BORAH. I was not intending to interrupt the Senator 
further. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. BACON. I want to suggest to the Senator that he stated 
the matter very much more elaborately when he went over the 
ground before, and in reply to the Senator from Idaho, he has 
failed to state one material fact, and that is, when it passes the 
Dutch standard, even though it may be very low in degree as 
compared with the refined sugar, it has to pay the duty of the 
full refined sugar. That is the important fact. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Les; it pays the full duty of refined sugar. 
I will not go into it elaborately, because I have already done 
that. Now, continuing: 

Mr. BOUTELL. So that there is then a combination which fixes the 
price which the jobber a the retailer? 

Mr..CoLcock. A combination in refin: 


have no other 


—.— K. t is on 

Ar. Co ay im ; 3 

Mr. BOUTELL. So that ctation with reference to this material 
y hands of the retail dealer? 


you 
urchaser, so that they dictate the price to * Pood ya 
e 


Mr. President, something has been said in regard to who 
would bear the burden of this reduction of 74 cents per hun- 
dred on refined sugar, whether it would be the beet farmer or 
the refiner. The Secretary of Agriculture has furnished me a 
statement here in which he gives the average number of pounds 
of sugar extracted from a ton of 2,000 pounds of beets in the 
yarious States of the Union, and then averages our entire pro- 
duction. According to the Secretary of Agriculture, we get out 
of a ton of 2,000 pounds of beets 314.8 pounds of refined sugar 
(1908-9), which sells for about 5 cents a pound, making a total 
of about $15.70 for the sugar taken from a ton of beets. The 
average price of beets is about $5 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator again state 
how much sugar they get out of a ton of beets. 2 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Secretary of Agriculture, in a statement 
that I received from him this morning, says that the average 
in the United States in the year 1908 was 316 pounds. 

Mr SMOOT. Mr. President, in Senate Document No. 22, on 
page 14, the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, says 
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that the average extraction of sugar based on the weight of the 
beets for 1907, 1906, 1905, 1904, 1903, 1902, and 1901 was 11.6 
per cent, or 233 pounds of sugar from a ton of beets. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is massing a number of years. 
I was giving it for the year of 1908. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take last year, the yield of which was 
the very highest that is known; and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says also on the same page that the per cent was 12.47, or 
249 pounds, 


Mr. BRISTOW. It is 316, according to the statement which 
I have from the Secretary, received from him this morning, for 
the same year. 


Mr. SMOOT. There is certainly something wrong 

Mr. BRISTOW. There may be 

Mr. SMOOT (continuing). Because I know that beets do not 
yield that much; and here is the Secretary’s own statement, 
which every Senator has upon his desk. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will put this in the Recorp, and the Sen- 
ator can haye that out with Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the Secretary’s own statement. Is the 
letter which the Senator has signed by Secretary Wilson? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I will put this 
in the Recorp, and I will put the Secretary’s letter in if the 
Senator wants me to do so; or, if he does not, I will pass it over 
to him and he may examine it. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask that. I ask whether Secretary 
Wilson signed that letter stating that last year there were some 
three hundred and odd pounds of sugar extracted from a ton 
of beets? That is a simple question, and the Senator can 
answer it. 

LETTER FROM SECRETARY WILSON. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I will read from the Secretary’s statement. 
He says: 


In py, seeps with the request in your letter of the 20th instant, I 
have the honor to send m herewith three statements showing for each 
of the last ten years (1) the price of raw sugar in Hamburg, Magde- 
burg, Prague, and Paris; (2) e price of raw sugar in New Orleans; 
and (3) the average extraction of sugar per ton of beets in the various 
beet-producing States. 


That letter is signed “James Wilson, Secretary,” and to that 
letter is attached this table: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1909. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with the request in ga letter of the 20th 
instant, I have the honor to send you herewith three statements show- 
ing for each of the last ten years (1) the price of raw sugar in Ham- 
burg, 3 Prague, and Paris; (2) the price of raw sugar in New 
Orleans; and (3) the average extraction of sugar per ton of beets in 
the various beet-producing States. 

The European prices, except for Magdeburg, have been compiled from 
trade paperi; the Magdeburg price is derived from the official sugar 
statistics of the German Empire. The internal-revenue duty on sugar 
in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Paris is collected on sugar after it 
has been refined, and is consequently not included in the price of raw 
sugar. 

New Orleans prices refer exclusively to the period of four months, 
November to February, inclusive, during which from 80 to 85 per cent of 
the total output is marketed. 

The yield of sugar per ton of beets shown for 1899-1900 was derived 
from the census returns; for 1 —5 and subsequent years, from annual 
reports of this department, entitled Progress of the beet-sugar indus- 
try in the United States; for intervening years, from the Willett & 
Gray's Sugar Trade Journal. 

Discussion as to the cost of the production of beet sugar has ap- 


ared frequently in the reports on the progress of the beet-sugar 
ndustry. he latest statement is contained in the report for 1907, 
pages 13-16. A marked copy of that report, together with an article 


from the Yearbook for 1906, entitled Methods of reducing the cost of 
producing beet sugar,“ has been mailed to you, under separate cover. 
Very respectfully, 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


Hon. Josern L. Bristow, 
United States Senate. 


7 c yield of sugar ton (2,000 pounds) of beets in the neipal 
Goats thd taw eee States. prinera 
[Pounds.] 


Cali- | Colo- Michi-| Ne- 
Year. fornia. rado. Idaho. gan. |braska tates. | United 
States. 
1890-1900..| 244.4 205.7 
1900-1901. 266.4 | 219.7 |--------| 210.7 | 146.4 | 219.7 212.1 
1901-1902 NO 29.75» 214.4 
1902-1903 248.3 244.7 231 8 
1908-1904..} 249.4 230.5 
1904-1905..| 314.8 306.6 
1905-1906. 345.4 305.6 
1906-1907, 834 298 
1907-1908..| 358 316 
1908-1909. 353.2 314.8 


Not separately shown. 


(Secretary Wilson's correction later of this table found at end of 
remarks.) 


Mr. SMOOT. Then the Secretary says, does he, that the av- 
erage extraction of sugar from beets in the United States is 
three hundred and some odd pounds of sugar to the ton? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Three hundred and fourteen pounds for the 
years 1907 and 1908, 298 pounds for the years 1906 and 1907, 
and 306 pounds for the years 1905 and 1906, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can now see very plainly from the statement 
what the Senator means. The Senator means that it is the 
average sugar in the beet; but practically you do not get all the 
sugar that is in the beet. Here is the statement of the Secre- 
tary: He says that the average sugar in the beets for the year 
1908 was 15.74, which would be the same, perhaps, as the fig- 
ures the Senator has there; but the average amount of sugar 
extracted, based on the weight of the beets, is only 12.47 per 
cent for that same year. The Senator certainly, if he knows 
anything about the extraction of saccharine from beets, knows 
that it can not be all extracted. Therefore he has started to 
figure upon the sugar content of the beets, and not upon the 
sugar extraction, and where will it take him? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will curb his impatience for 
a moment, I will read this letter again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if the statement that I have 
made is not correct? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, then, I will let the statement of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture say whether it is right or whether it is 
wrong. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am willing to leave it to him; and the 
Senator can go over and discuss this with him at his-leisure. 
If the Senator from Utah will note, the Secretary says: 


The average extraction of sugar per ton of beets in the various beet- 
producing States— 2 


Was the figure given. I do not know whether those figures 
are right or not. The Secretary of Agriculture has given them 
to me over his signature, and I received them this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here the Senate document containing 
the statement of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, Mr. President, since, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, there were for the years 1907-8 316 
pounds of refined sugar extracted from a ton of 2,000 pounds 
of beets, which sold at about 5 cents per pound, it shows that 
the net value of the sugar extracted from a ton of beets was 
$15.80. The factory paid on an average about $5 a ton, a 
little more last year—I think $5.30 a ton—making the profits 
of the manufacturing and handling business about $10.50 per 
ton. I take it for granted that in States adapted to the cul- 
ture of beets there is ample profit, and that this slight reduc- 
tion of 74 cents per hundred pounds will certainly not close 
any beet factories in the United States. 

It is apparent, it seems to me, that the amendments I have 
submitted to this bill are such as should be accepted by the 
Finance Committee, unless the interests of some others than 
the American sugar-beet producers are at stake. 

Now, the question was asked me as to why this high-grade 
brown sugar does not come in from Porto Rico and Hawaii. It 
is because the American Sugar Refining Company control the 
product of Hawaii and Porto Rico, and they do not want this 
kind of sugar put on the American market, because it would 
take from them in a degree the market for the refined sugar 
which they want to sell. Then they want to refine it before it 
is sold. But they want the Dutch-standard provision kept in, 
which will necessitate the coloring of this high-grade sugar, 
so as to compel it to come in at a color grade that can not be 
marketed, except to the refiner and which the refiner alone 
will purchase. If they did not control, through their con- 
tracts and in various other ways, the manufacturing and the re- 
fining of the sugar in these islands, there is no reason why it 
should not come in. If they are powerful enough to control the 
raw-sugar product of the world, it will not come in, even if 
the 16 Dutch standard is taken out. But I do not believe they 
have yet reached that power, or the financial relation to 
things, that enables them to absolutely dominate the sugar pro- 
duction of the earth. If they ever do get such control and 
also acquire complete control of the beet-sugar industry of the 
United States, then the American people will be helpless. But 
before that is done I think we should first take off this differ- 
ential, do away with the Dutch standard, and let us see if it 
is possible to develop independent sugar-producing enterprises 
in this country; and if it is, and the production increases, then 
the law of supply and demand and competition will reduce the 
price. If at the end of ten years more the price has not 
been materially reduced, then it will be the imperative duty 
of the American Congress to reduce this duty on all sugar 
below $1.82}. 
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I have talked much longer than I expected, and longer than I 
wanted to, and I know I have very imperfectly covered this 
question, because it is very intricate. 

I have studied it as best I could in the leisure moments I 
have had during the last month, since the consideration of this 
bill was begun. I am here asking the Senate not to injure a 
legitimate American enterprise, not to destroy any American 
institution that has been built up under the protective policy, 
not to antagonize the findings of the Committee on Finance; 
but to change this phraseology, thereby permitting the American 
market to be opened somewhat to the sugars that might come 
in from other countries, or in competition with the sugar re- 
fineries, So I yield the floor, believing that the Senate will 
recognize the force of these facts which I have so imperfectly 
presented, and hoping that this reduction will be made. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print some tables that I did 
not read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. = 

The tables are as follows: 


Production of cane sugar in the United States. 
Short tons. 


88, 640 
Nore.—From Statistical Abstract, 1907, page 163. 
Sugar production. 


Fiscal year. Hawaii. Cuba. Porto Rico. Philippines. 


. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
20 60 104,160 


5,691. 285 a 

345,568.16 39,200 70,319 

712,158.72 89,600 62,048 

052,202.72 95,200 88,073 

1,118,743.36 95,200 100,800 

1,165,055.36 145,600 91,080 

1,302, 818. 98 162,400 119,700 

1,820, 198. 88 238,560 162,998 

1,598, 993.76 235,200 162,960 

1,344,000.00 243,040 168,000 

Howaii— Figures, 1898 to 1902-3, compiled from Willett & Gray 
December 10, 1903, page 3; 1902-3 to 1908, compiled from Willett & 


Guy? Novembe r2 , page 409. 

3904 pas 5, 1908 to 1903-4, compiled from Farmers’ Bulletin 

Ne 20. 92 page 80; . to 1908, compiled from Farmers’ Bulle- 

No. 

tin No, 03 Rico. 3 1898 to 1903-4, compiled from Senate Docu- 

ment No. 250, Fifty-ninth Congress, first Ca. 2. 1308, ERA 3 
to 1908, one rom Farmers’ Bulletin No. 5 

Phili res prior to 1903-4 * . les 


8 * 
piled from Willett & Gray’s Sugar Journal. aka 


r- 


Bugar imported into the United States from Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippines. 


Fiscal year. | Hawaii. Porto Rico.| Cuba. Philippines. ee: 
Sort tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
49,209 14,745 811,009.99 
53,601.3 25,812.64 1, 347, 789.58 
36,279.09 24,745.27 | 1,392,934.4 
68,600.9 2,346.67 | 1,435,454.07 
91,908.52 6,712 1,515, 957.94 
113,076.75 9,286.67 900,708.49 
129,615.8 23,514.95 987, 842. 47 
135,659.99 27,499.99 774,703.86 
205, 272.3 26, 362.34 578,675.63 
204,074.99 35,253.15 548,183.12 
234,002.54 14,731.4 524, 279.6 


Nore.—From Senate Document No. 15, Sixty-first Congress, 2 2 * 
sion, pages 2-3, letter from Assistant Secretary Commerce and La 


Figures, 1898, from Statistical Abstract, 1907, Bor 719, aa 1964; 
a ores for 1901, Porto Rico, Statistical Abstract, 190 oP gg 719; Porto 
1899-1900, Statistical’ Abstract, 1904, page 351 ; Cuba, 1899-1905 


351; Philippines, 1899-1903, Statistical 


Reatistiont abstract, 1904, pa 
er countries, 1899-1904, Statistical Ab- 


Abstract, 1904, e 353; 
stract, 1907, fo og 10. 


Consumption of sugar in the United States. 


Calendar year 


Total consumption of sugar in 
United States, long tons 


Consumption consisted of: 
Domestic cane (Louisiana and 
Texas), long tons 
Domestic beet, long tons 
Maple, long tons 8 
Molasses sugar, long tons 


Total domestie, long tons 


Hawaii (cane), long tons 
Porto Rico (eane), long tons 
Philippine Islands (cane), long tons- 
Cuba (eane), long tons 


Total on which tariff conces- 
sion allowed, long tons 


Foreign raw cane, long tons 
Foreign raw beet, long tons 
Foreign refined beet, long tons 
Foreign refined cane, long tons 


Total foreign on which full 
duty essessed, long tons 


Amount refined by— 
American Sugar Refining Oo., 


T 1,364,286 | 1,401,061 | 1,408,503 | 1,325,692 
Independent refiners, long tons. — 1,147,712 | 1,064,827 | 1,031,831 939,557 
Beet-sugar factories, long tons_| 492,969 875,358 300,059 200,477 
Hawaiian cane factories, long 

SODB apes asses eanadieneechanedeny 15, 42 1,674 16,964 17,292 
Torr refiners, long tons. 744 1,008 2,986 3,662 

Total amount refined sugar, 

long. err 3,022,153 | 2,843,928 | 2,760,343 | 2,506,680 
Å= E 
wis cent refined sugar manufactured 
y— 
American Sugar Refining SR 45.14 49.27 51.08 52.89 
Independent refiners........_. 37.98 87.44 87.38 37.48 
Beet-sugar factories 16.31 13,19 10.87 8.79 
Hawalian cane factories 51 06 -61 -69 
Foreign reſiners -06 04 11 15 
8 an raw or plantation 
state, long tons 163,636 150,051 108 
National Sugar Refining Co. pro- N 
duet ion (included with independ- 
ent refiners), long tons 315,000 306,000 $26,000 296,000 
Average difference between raw and |- 
pA Oe) DOUG. sacaaeecannsuces 90.884 0. 883 80.829 80.978 


Nors.—From Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Su Trade Jour- 
nal, January 9, 1908, page 10; January 7, 1909, page 2. aid S 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFTICE OF THE SECRETAR - 
Washington, D. C., ‘May. 26, 1909. 
Dear SIR: I 8 that the table showing the avera leld of sugar 
per ton of beets in the various beet-producin States. submitted with 
my letter of the oath t, requires correction in the last five years. 
By a clerical mistake, the statistics showing the “ * sugar in 
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beets” were inserted Instead of the “ average extraction of sugar based 
on weight of beets.” A corrected table is herewith Helosed. 


ery respectfully, 
s JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


Hon. Josera L. BRISTOW, 
United States Senate. 
Average yield of sugar per ton (2,000 pounds) of beets in the principal 
beet-growing States. 
(Figures in italics incorrect.) 


Lbs. Tbs. Ibs. 
1899-1900. . 244. 4 as) 184.0 
1900-1901. 205.4 219.7 1 168.6 
1901-1902... .| 216.0 219.7 217.4 | 207.1 | 207.9 
1902-1908. . 248.3 | 244.7 |........ 225.9 | 204.1 | 221.0 
1908-1904. ...| 249.4 236.5 215.7 233.1 
1904-1905. ...) 314.8 295.4 | 290.8 | 313.0 
1905-10086. 345.4 250.6 | 300.0 | 315.6 
1908-1907 .. 0 290.0 | 272.0 | 288.0 
1907-1908. ...| 58. 0 326.0 | 302.0 302.0 
1908-1909... 353. 2 282.0 | 534.4 | 304.4 
Correction. 
1904-1905 250.0 240.0 236.0 | 218.0 | 246.0 
1905-1906. 287.4 213.8 217.4 | 229.8 | ~ 230.0 
1906-1907. ...| 276.2 248.0 211.2 | 222.0 180.8 
1907-1908 301.2 311.0 252.0 | 247.0 | 227.4 
1908-1909 277.8 254.4 234.0 | 266.0 | 244.4 

Not separately shown. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for a 


few moments only. On Monday I called the attention of the 
Senate to a critical, painstaking review of the frauds which 
have been perpetrated upon the people of the United States by 
the American Sugar Refining Company. It was an account of 
the recent frauds, in which they confessed themselves guilty of 
having stolen not less than $2,000,000, and paid it to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, having been detected in this fraud 
and corrupt conduct which has extended over a period of years. 
J called attention to this account, which stated on its face that 
this great corporation, engaged in this fraudulent course of 
cheating the United States of revenues during a period of 
years, had kept a daily record of the fraudulent weights by 
which they had defrauded the people of the United States. 
This account shows that this was the seventh different way in 
which they had defrauded the people of the United States, 
those different methods being: 

First, by throwing water on the platform of the scales when 
the tare weights were being calculated. 

Second, to have the checker put his foot upon the beam of 
the scales, by which a fraudulent weight was given. 

Third, after the Government detected a fraud in the trucks 
which were used and caused new trucks to be made and painted 
red, so that they might be identified, these trucks were imme- 
diately afterwards changed in weight, so as to perpetrate a 
fraud in the weights of the sugar imported into this country. 

Fourth, by the action of the extra-paid hired weighers of the 
sugar trust in moving the balance ball on the scales. 

Fifth, by the hanging of a weight in the scale house, so as to 
give a fraudulent weight. 

Sixth, by taking the sweepings right under the nose of the 
government officials, as the account states, and not weighing 
them at all. 

Seventh, this last process of the needle made of a corset steel 
and injected into the scales through a hole bored in the stand- 
ard, by which the scales were made to falsely register the 
weights, and by which over $2,000,000 was confessedly stolen. 
And when this account was presented, I desired of the Senate 
committee that the diagram showing these scales might be made 
a part of the Recorp. I regret to say that that diagram was 
not put in the Recorp. I now ask the consent of the Senate 
that this diagram go into the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to inform the Senate 
that the Committee on Printing, at a meeting held a month or 
more ago, decided that all cuts, diagrams, and photographs 
should be eliminated from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. A reso- 
lution was presented in the committee, which was accepted; and 
a number of Representatives, as well as Senators, have asked 
since that time to have diagrams placed in the Rrecorp. They 
have been refused, and that is only in accordance with the reso- 
lution passed by the committee. I have in mind a. request of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pires] to print diagrams of 
some shingle mills and other objects affecting his speech on the 
lumber question. He wanted those inserted in the Record, but 
it was refused, and refused only upon the ground that the com- 
mittee thought it was a very unwise thing to do. And I wish 
to say to the Senator from Oklahoma now, that so far as I per- 
sonally am concerned, I would not have cared one whit whether 


the diagram to which he refers went into the Record or not; 
but if we yield in this one instance, I do not know when we can 
stop. I call to mind now at least half a dozen Representatives 
who have made similar requests, and they have all been con- 
sistently refused. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I acquiesce in the wisdom of the 
view of the Committee on Printing that, as an ordinary matter, 
the Recorp ought not to be encumbered with various diagrams 
which are not of great importance, because they are somewhat 
difficult to put in the Recorp. It takes some time to have the 
diagrams prepared, and for that reason, and because of the cost, 
I agree with the committee that it is not wise, as a rule, to use 
such diagrams. But here is a case where there has been a 
wholesale fraud upon the United States which ought to be un- 
derstood, and this diagram shows in the clearest possible way 
exactly how it was committed. I desire, therefore, that this 
shall be an exception to the usual rule, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be permitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is one member of the Com- 
mittee on Printing who doubts for a moment that these frauds 
have been committed. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I suppose not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I for one say now that I condemn them just as 
strongly as does the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. It is not a matter of condemnation; it is a 
matter of publicity. { 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is in the power of the Senate to 
instruct the Committee on Printing to have the cut inserted 
in the Rxconn. But the very next Senator or the very next 
Representative who has something that seems especially im- 
portant to him will make the same request, and I certainly 
hope the Senate will stand by the action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Has not the Senator from Oklahoma, in 
view of the objection, a photograph of the scale which he could 
pass around, so that Senators could see it? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not have a photograph. I submitted the 
cut, and the cut which was submitted, I thought, ought to have 
gone into the Recorp, because it ought to be given publicity, 
which the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD alone can give. If the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire thinks it ought not to be given such 
publicity, he has a right to object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Okla- 
homa will not put me in that attitude if he tries to do it. I 
think I have quite as great an interest in the public welfare as 
has the Senator from Oklahoma. I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and I agree with the other members of the 
committee that we should not go into the matter of illustrating 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and for that reason I objected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from Oklahoma 
still has the floor. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GORE. I merely suggest to my colleague that possibly 
the rule of the Committee on Printing does not extend so far as 
to include the printing of such matter in a public document, 
and publicity might be secured in that way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is a wise suggestion, and I 
certainly would have no objection to that if the Senator desires 
to have it printed as a document. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask, therefore, that the account which I sub- 
mitted on Monday, with the illustrations, shall be printed as a 
document (S. Doc. No. 60). 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection whatever to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma? None is heard. 

The order was reduced to writing and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That there be printed as a Senate document the article 
entitled The Chase of the Smugglers,” etc., appearing in the 
CoNGRESSIONAG RecorD under date of May 24, 1909, together with the 
illustrations, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have but one more word to say. 
I do not intend te detain the Senate, but I call attention to this 
fraud upon the people of the United States by the American 
Sugar Refining Company, because it has the most important 
bearing upon the words “not above No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color,” in. paragraph 213. These refiners are the only benefi- 
ciaries of those words. It enables them to take advantage of 
the consumers of the United States without benefiting the pro- 
ducers of either cane or beet sugar in the United States; and it 
is a question whether or not this corporation, making, as it does, 
out of the people of the United States, in any contingency, un- 
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told millions of dollars, shall be allowed to have this special 
fayor at the hands of the Senate by retaining these words whose 
sinister bearing has been so brilliantly, forcibly, and unanswer- 
ably set forth by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 
Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
enter into a discussion of the technical questions in connec- 


tion with this schedule. That part of the debate has been so 
ably covered by others—by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
CLAY] and the Senators from Louisiana—that I propose at 
this time to offer only some general observations in relation to 
the beet-sugar industry in the United States and the bearing of 
this schedule in relation theréto. 

Mr. President, Schedule E of this bill prescribing the rate 
of duty to be imposed upon the various kinds of sugar coming 
into the United. States conforms in all essential particulars to 
the bill proposed by the Committtee on Ways and Means and 
already approyed by the House of Representatives. As thus 
framed the only material change from existing law is that 
which reduces the duty on sugars testing above No. 16 and all 
sugars that have gone through a process of refining ” from $1.95 
per hundred pounds to $1.90 per hundred pounds. The Com- 
mittee on Finance concurs in this reduction and reports the bill 
to the Senate with the recommendation that the schedule as 
thus framed be agreed to. 

A general assault has been made on this schedule, chiefly be- 
cause of the duty on refined sugar and the supposed connection 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, commonly called 
“the trust,” with the sugar industry, and no assault made has 
been more violent and aggressive than that made by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who has just taken his seat. 

Let me say at the outset that the course of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, as recently disclosed, has been so scan- 
dalous and reprehensible as to forfeit public confidence in its 
integrity and business methods and bring reproach upon the 
entire refining industry. 

If the American Sugar Refining Company was the only in- 
terest involved in this controversy, it would find few friends 
here or elsewhere. But there are other interests to be consid- 
ered. There are 64 beet-sugar factories in the United States, 
each a refinery, which turned out in 1908 425,884 tons, or 851,- 
786,000 pounds of refined sugar, and any blow inflicted upon the 
American Sugar Refining Company would necessarily injuri- 
ously affect the cane planters of the South and the great and 
growing beet-sugar industry of the North and West, in which 
the farmers and planters of 20 States are directly interested, 
-and would, in a broader view, affect all the people of all classes 
and of all the States by exposing this agricultural industry as 
a whole to serious and disastrous foreign competition, resulting 
not only in arresting the further development of sugar produc- 
tion in this country, but speedily overthrowing the industry 
itself. It is in behalf of this industry I propose to speak. 

Mr. President, if there is any one doctrine to which the Re- 
publican party adheres with greater fidelity than another, it 
is the policy of protection to American industries and American 
labor. In season and out of season, in victory or defeat, it has 
adhered with unyielding tenacity to this cardinal principle of 
its political faith. 

PROTECTION. 

In levying duties upon imports the Republican party has 
always taken care to so adjust rates as not only to raise reve- 
nue for the needs of government, but at the same time create 
and develop new industries which in their unfolding would give 
enlarged employment to labor, increased opportunity for the in- 
vestment of capital, open fresh avenues for human endeayor, 
and promote the general welfare of the American people. 

To this end new enterprises have always been the objects of 
special care and solicitude, and under this policy numberless 
industries have been created and established. 

One of the latest and most striking illustrations of this policy 
is to be found in the tin-plate industry. By the act of 1890 
the duty on tin plate was advanced for the avowed purpose of 
“making the duty on foreign tin plate high enough to insure its 
manufacture in this country.” It accomplished that result. At 
that time there were only four mills in the United States, pro- 
ducing but 4,000 tons of tin plate, while our annual consumption 
was more than 300,000 tons. In 1889, the year before the im- 
position of this duty, we imported $21,000,000 worth of tin plate, 
and ten years later, in 1899, only $2,000,000 worth. By the last 
census report it appears that the number of establishments has 
increased to 36 and the value of output to $39,283,360. This is 
but one of the many industries brought into existence through 
the fostering care of the American Government. 

The pending proposition has to do with another industry of 
vital concern to the American people, inyolving the production 
of a prime necessity of life, and directly affecting the great 
agricultural interests of the United States. We are the largest 


consumers of sugar of any nation on the globe, totalling, in 
1908, 3,072,589 tons. Of this enormous consumption we pro- 
duced last year from beets 380,000 tons; from cane, 390,888 
tons; from maple, 11,000 tons; and from molasses sugar, 5,910 
tons, a total domestic preduct of 787,798 tons. In addition, we 
received from Hawaii 453,250 tons, from Porto Rico 185,085 
tons, and from the Philippine Islands 45,089 tons, making an 
aggregate from the States and our insular possessions of 
1,471,222 tons, leaving a balance to be supplied from foreign 
countries necessary to meet the home demand of 1,601,307 tons. 

The problem confronting us to-day is whether we shall pro- 
duce this sugar from our domestic beets and cane, or abandon 
our fields, continue to pay tribute to foreign countries, and send 
abroad $100,000,000 annually to supply ourselves with this 
prime necessity of food, every dollar of which ought to be kept 
at home to enrich our farmers and diversify our agricultural 
products. 

Mr. President, that we can produce sugar from the beet is no 
longer problematical. The Secretary of Agriculture states, 
under date of May 1, 1909: 

We have demonstrated conditions of soil and climate favorable to 
beet culture in an area of at least 274,000,000 acres, and that it will 
only take 1 acre out of every 200 of this to produce all the sugar we 
now import from foreign sources. 

He estimates— 

That if the sugar beet were grown throughout those portions of the 
United States adapted by nature and with the aid of irrigation to its 
culture, with a system of rotation including the cultivation of the 
beet every fourth year, 15,000,000 tons of beet sugar could be pro- 
duced in the United States annually, or more than the world’s total 
production of sugar at the present time. 

Experiments have been made and proven successful in 16 
States and Territories, and we have but to adhere to the policy 
which the Republican party has heretofore pursued to insure 
at no distant day its successful and permanent establishment. 

What would it mean, may I ask, to the American people, to 
American capital, and American labor, and particularly to the 
American farmer and planter, to develop this industry to the 
full extent of producing our entire consumption of sugar? 

It appears from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
that we haye already established in this country 64 factories in 
16 different States and Territories, representing an invested 
capital of $70,000,000. 

I have a table showing the amount of beets raised in 1897 
and in 1909, which I ask leave to insert in the Recorp without 
reading, from which it appears that in 1897 the total of sugar 
beets harvested was 389,000 tons in round numbers; in 1908, 
8,414,000 tons. The amount paid to the farmer for beets in 
1897 was $1,596,000, and in 1908, $18,269,000. Without going 
into details further, I will state as the result of the ten years’ 
trial since the beginning of the industry we have produced in 
this country 24,245,000 tons of beets and paid to the farmers 
$121,000,000., 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

The influence of the beet-sugar industry on other American industries. 


Peug disbursements, 1897, 1908, and 1897—1908. Quantity and price 
of beets based on report of the Department of Agriculture (S. Doc. No. 22, 


Without objection, the request is 


61st Cong., Ist sess., 2 16). rokerage b. on 3 cents per 100 
pounds of sugar. Freight on sugar averaged at 30 cents r 100 
pounds. Depreciation based on 5 per cent per annum of cost of plants. 
3 figures based on the 1905 census report for the campaign of 
{Compiled by Truman G. Palmer, secretary American Beet Sugar 
Association. ] 
1897. 1908. 1897-1908. 
Tons of sugar beets harvested - 389,385 3,414,891 24,245,923 
Price of sugar beets per ton $4.10 S 
Total paid for beets $1,596,478 | $18,269,667 521,063,619 
Wage-earners, $1.143 per ton of beets.__| $445,067 , 903, 220 $27,713,008 
Officers of corporations, 50. 131 per ton 
CCC Se ee eat ee $51,009 $447,351 $3,176,217 
General superintendents, clerks, ete., 
$0.330 per ton of beets_..........-...-.- $128,497 | $1,126,914 $8,001,154 
Miscellaneous expenses, $0.919 per ton of 
DORE Sn ooo dete sews wcoucsenae) $357,845 | $8,138,285 | $22,282,004 
Fuel, $0.563 per ton of beets $ $1,922, „650,455 
Lime rock, . 102 per ton of beets 2 363, $553,212 $3,927,839 
Coke, 90.068 per ton of beets 8 9232, 213 81,648, 724 
Barrels and sacks, 50. 233 per ton of beets_ $00, 72 795,670 $5,649,302 
Mill supplies, $0.047 per ton of beets - $18,301 $160, 500 $1,189,557 
All other materials, . 315 per ton of 
acai snow ueupucbessenpan snes A $122,656 | $1,075,691 $7,637,467 
Freight on sugar, at 30 cents per 100 
ORIN a Osea $271,476 „355, $16,927,194 
Depreciation, $0.923 per ton of beets_--__| $359,402 | $8,151,944 | $22,378,988 
Brokerage on sugar, $0.068 per ton of 
Ee ae ee SBN A $26,478 $232,213 $1,648, 724 
o E $3,776,718 | $37,564,768 | 8250, 844,337 


Tons of sugar produced, 1897 to 1908, 2,821,199. 
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Mr. BURROWS. Beyond this, Mr. President, contemplate 
what it would mean to our people if this industry could be so 
developed as to supply the entire demand for the American 


market. We would not only keep at home the $100,000,000 
annually sent abroad for foreign sugar, but it would mean the 
building of 300 additional factories, which would require in 
their construction, equipment, and operation $330,000,000. 

To supply all our factories, then, with the raw material 
would require annually the production of 19,017,000 tons of 
beets, for which the American farmers would receive yearly the 
sum of $102,813,000. To this must be added an outlay for 
coal, transportation, mill supplies, and labor aggregating more 
than $225,000,000 annually. It will not do to say that such a 
development of the industry is not attainable. It has been 
demonstrated that we have a vast area of territory, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, especially adapted to the culti- 
vation of sugar beets, and it is the expressed opinion of the 
present able Secretary of Agriculture that if the present pro- 
tection accorded to this industry should be continued with ade- 
quate protection it will not be ten years before we will produce 
from our farms and factories all the sugar required for our 
home consumption. 

NATIONAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The development of this industry to the extent already at- 
tained is attributable in a large measure, if not entirely, to the 
protective policy. 

LEGISLATIVE ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The tariff act of 1890, bearing the name of its Illustrious 
author, provided a bounty of 2 cents per pound annually for 
every pound of sugar produced from cane or beets or other 
named sources in the United States. The Committee on Ways 
and Means in submitting that bill to the consideration of the 
House of Representatives accompanied it with a report pre- 
pared by William McKinley himself, in which it was con- 
fidently predicted that the protection accorded the sugar in- 
dustry of 2 cents per pound would insure the establishment of 
this industry and the ultimate domestic production of all the 
sugar required for our home consumption. 

In presenting the measure to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. McKinley declared: 

While giving the people free and SS sugar we have at the same 
time given to our producers, with their invested capital, absolute and 


complete tection against the chen sugar produced ch 
— of o countries. * 5 ad 


Under the stimulating influence of this legislation, the sugar 
industry took a fresh impetus and the output of sugar increased 
from 131,000 tons in 1890 to 337,000 tons in 1894, while the 
product of beet sugar alone advanced from 3,000 tons in 1890 to 
20,000 tens in 1894, in the brief period of four years. 

In 1897 the tariff was again revised and the sugar industry 
given special encouragement. A measure formulated by Nelson 
Dingley and sanctioned by President McKinley would neces- 
sarily inspire confidence in the purposes of the dominant 
party to see to it that so long as that party remained in power 
the sugar industry would be fostered and encouraged. The peo- 
ple had a right to rely upon the assurances thus voluntarily 
given. Mr. Dingley in presenting the measure to the House 
of Representatives accompanied it by a report in which he 
called special attention to the “increase of the duty on sugar,” 
and set forth in no uncertain words the benefits expected to ac- 
crue to the farmers and planters of the United States. I quote 


from that report: 
We have increased the d on sugar from the 40 per cent ad valorem 
by the present on raw to 1.63 cents, with a coun- 
tervailing duty on all sugars equivalent to the net export bounty ye 
any country in order to increase our revenue and at the same time 
afford sufficient pretection to enable our own farmers and planters to 
roduce whatever sugar we may require for consumption. 


m of cane sugar is a large and, under proper protection, 


eaper 


ted success with such pro- 
those bounties given at 
and other 
the world's 


no longer an experiment. 
— fon 9 — roduction by Germany, Fran 

the inception of sugar produ vy 

bale gon cg which now produce about two-thirds of 


sugar. 
‘The time has come— 
Said Mr. Dingley— 
when every effort should be made to open new a ge to our — 
and e and promote our — een and no — in sigh 
affords more hope of success or greater advantages to the whole country. 
up such a new and valuable crop to our farmers is a boon 


To o 
which Con; should not hesitate to give, especially at a time when 
it can be dane in the interest of revenue. 


Mr. Dingley, in presenting the bill to the House, called special 
attention to that provision of the measure relating to the duty 
on sugar and the advantages sure to follow its enactment into 
law, saying: 


It should be borne in mind that the general increase of duty on 
sugar made in the proposed tariff has been made increase 


not only to 


the revenue, but also to further encourage the production of beet su 
and furnish a new crop for the. farmers, who are —— 


in this coun 
sorely our large wheat surplus by Russian and Sout 


as to 
competition. I believe that the time h the pro- 
duction of our own sugar from the beet to be and can be snccess- 
fully entered upon, and thus the seventy-five millions—soon to be one 
hundred millions—sent abroad for the purchase of our sugar ultimately 
distributed here to our own farmers. Already, indeed, it has been 
demonstrated that we can successfully produce beet sugar i here, and the 


y 
rw sar duty placed on that article will graduall g this about, 
3 — for the Fe co being affording increa 2 


revenue. 

no can be done to so successfully clip the wings of 
the sugar trust as to develop our . r Sugar-beet fac- 
tories turn out their uct in a 8 form, an : thus become the 


eficient competitors other refiners. establishment øf 


trust, and would at the same time 
rs and on all of our people. 

The statement of the Senator from Georgia in relation to 
the necessity of refining the beet-sugar product is an error, for 
every ounce of sugar coming from the beet-sugar mills is refined 
and ready for the market. 

Such, Mr. President, is the history of the legislative encour- 
agement given to this industry by reason of which its present 
development has been attained, and its future reasonably as- 
sured. It will thus be seen that for the last twelve years every- 
thing that legislative enactment could do to promote and en- 
courage the establishment of this industry in the United States 
has been done. More than this, the administration itself has 
repeatedly and persistently, through the executive department, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, made special effort in many ways 
to encourage the establishment of this industry, and particularly 
by the employment of special agents to investigate the subject, 
and bring the advantages of sugar culture home to our people. 
For the last ten years special reports have been made by ex- 
perts, under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
to the adaptability of our soils and climate to the culture of the 
sugar beet in the United States, and no expense has been spared 
to induce the farmer and the planter to embark in the enter- 
prise. Indeed, since the fiscal year 1898, Congress has made an 
annual appropriation for the investigation of the domestic sugar 
production, and from that date until the present hour the De- 
partment of Agriculture has annually distributed to the farmers, 
planters, free of charge, a large quantity of seeds as an induce- 
ment to them to undertake the inauguration and development 
of this great industry. The special agents’ reports since 1897 
have annually been sent to the President of the United States 
and transmitted to Congress, published, and distributed among 
the people for their enlightenment, guidance, and encouragement. 
In the last few years hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been expended by the Agricultural Department in the promotion 
and establishment of this single industry. It will be seen from 
this hasty review that heretofore no act of encouragement has 
been omitted to induce capital to embark in this venture, and 
our agriculturists to diversify their farm products by devoting 
extended acreage to the culture of sugar. 

STATE OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. President, I have already shown the extent to which 
this industry has been established in this country at large, and 
its possibilities for the future, but I desire to call special atten- 
tion to the industry in my own State, with which I am per- 
sonally somewhat familiar. 

Encouraged by the inducements held out by the National 
Government, the people of Michigan entered upon the culture of 
sugar beets with alacrity and enthusiasm, devoting their acre- 
age and their fortunes to the establishment and upbuilding of 
an industry which has already been of great advantage to our 
farmers and given promise of rapidly increasing benefits. 

Prior to 1898 there was not a beet-sugar factory in the State 
of Michigan, and to-day there are 16, requiring for their 
construction and equipment $15,000,000, and their successful 
operation necessitating last year the planting of 81,073 acres 
of beets, producing 611,295 tons of beets of the average value in 
the United States of $5.35 per ton, yielding an income to our 
farmers in a single year of $3,270,000. 

But the advantage of this American industry does not stop 

here, To run the 16 factories in Michigan a full campaign of 
one hundred days required, last year, 193.500 tons of coal, cost- 
ing $503,100 ; 68,700 tons of lime rock, worth $144,270; 8,244 tons 
of coke, valued at $49,464; 350,000 pounds of sulphur, $8,000; 
208,000 yards of filter cloth, costing $20,500; 36,000 gallons off, 
for which we paid $7,500; chemicals worth $27,500; 1,224,000 
sugar bags, valued at $134,640; and cooperage stock of the value 
of $125,000. 
In addition to this, more than $75,000 were expended for mis- 
eellaneous supplies necessarily used in running these factories. 
Strike down this industry and you cut off all these other addi- 
tional sources of profitable employment, and by so much contract 
fhe field of industrial activities. 


immense bene- 


1909. 
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But this is not all. Four thousand men were employed in our 
factories, to whom was paid more than $900,000 in wages, and 
this exclusive of farm laborers. The railroads received for 
freight charges for hauling the incoming and outgoing product 
$750,000, while the value of the product of beet sugar produced 
in our State last year, estimated at 44 cents per pound, was 
$7,677,000. 

But, Mr. President, from the moment the beet-sugar industry 
began to assume commanding proportions in the United States 
the sugar trust,” so called, became its natural and implacable 
enemy. It saw in this new industry, with its rapid development, 
a most dangerous rival, for it not only refined sugar, but pro- 
duced the raw material out of which the finished product was 
made and by a single process converted it into granulated sugar 
ready for market. The American Sugar Refining Company 
produces no raw sugar, but it secures its raw material in the 
open market and then conyerts it by a refining process into the 
finished product. It is the refining of sugar in the modern beet- 
sugar factory that has excited the animosity of the American 
Sugar Refining Company and prompts it to make war on the 
beet-sugar industry of the United States. In the prosecution 
of this warfare there is no measure which human ingenuity 
could suggest that it has not employed. It invades the market 
of its rival and offers its product in competition at such a ruin- 
ous price as to preclude the possibility of gain to its competitors ; 
it cripples the factory by seeking to dissuade the farmer from 
continuing the culture of beets; where it can not control it will 
crush; where it can not, destroy it will debauch; and, finally, 
taking up the cry that “something must be done for the con- 
sumer,” it fleeces the consumer while at the same time it de- 
frauds the public Treasury. k 

From the beginning of the debate on this provision a studied 
and persistent effort has been made to influence Senators against 
the entire sugar schedule by inveighing against the American 
Sugar Refining Company, called the “sugar trust,” with the 
hope of inducing a majority of the Senate to overthrow and 
destroy the protective system as embodied in this section. 

It is sought to make it appear that the beet and cane sugar 
interests of the United States are in league and combination 
with the sugar trust, and together are conspiring to plunder the 
people. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

I hold in my hand several affidavits from officials connected 
with the beet-sugar factories in the State of Michigan, which 
show how fallacious and groundless these statements are, and I 
present, first, the affidavit of the secretary of the St. Louis 
Sugar Company, of St. Louis, Mich., which is as follows: 


Sr. LOUIS SUGAR Company, 
St. Louis, Mich., May 14, 1909. 

This is to certify that the undersigned is secre of the St. Louis 
Sugar Company, a corporation owned and controlled by 247 stock- 
holders; that I am in a position to know these stockholders personally 
and all interests connected with this company, and make affidavit 
that the American Sugar Refining Company nor any other combination 
of interests has any connection, elther directly or indirectly, with this 
company. 


B. C. HUBBARD, 

Secretary St. Louis Sugar Company, St. Louis, Mich. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of eye 1909. 
ce M. URCH 


[spat] ALI 3 
Notary Public in and for Gratiot County, Mich. 
I submit, also, the following additional affidavits: 


E. Wilson Cressey, belng duly sworn, says that he is the secretary 
of the German-American Sugar Company, of Monitor Township, Bay 
County, Mich.; that he is familiar with the names of all the stock- 
holders of said company, and that the American Sugar Refining Com- 

ny has no inte in the German-American Sugar Company, either 
Ilrestiy or indirectly, through its officers or in any other way; and, 
further, that a large number of those holding stock in the German- 
American Sugar Company are farmers living in the vicinity of the 
factory. 

ay E. WILSON Cressey. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me, a notary public in and for Bay 
County, Mich., this 15th day of May, 1909. 

James A. Scorr. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, County of Menominee, se: 


On thts 24th day of May, 1909, before me personall, — 
Brown, to me known to be the secretary of the 8 iver 
Company, of Menominee, Mich., who, be ng first duly sworn, de and 
says that to his certain knowledge the American Sugar Refin Com- 
pany, nor any of its officers or directors, either directly or indirectly, 
own or control a majority interest in the stock of the Menominee River 
Sugar Company, nor do any of the officers or directors of the said Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company hold any office or representation on the 
board of directors of the Menominee River Sugar Company. 


F. L. 
Sugar 


F. L. Brown. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me the yf and year aforesaid. 
[SEAL] V. B. De MORAINVILLE, 
Notary Public. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, County of Bay, ss: 

Be it known that on this 14th day of May A. D. 1909, 3 
appeared before the subscriber, James E. Dav: dson, of Bay City, Mich 
who makes this affidayit and swears that he is the Gres es! 
treasurer of the Mount Clemens Sugar Company, which is located at 


Mount Clemens, Mich., and also that he is secretary and treasurer of 
the Rock County Sugar Company, which is situated at Janesville, Wis., 
and that he Is personally acquainted with all of the stockholders who 
hold stock in the Mount Clemens Sugar Company, and that he also per- 
sonally knows all of the stockholders who hold stock in the Rock County 
Sugar Company: 

He swears t none of the stock of the Mount Clemens Sugar Com- 
pany is held by the American Sugar Refining Company, or the so-called 
sugar trust;" also, that none of the officers, directors, or stockholders 
of the American Sugar 3 Company, or so-called “ sugar trust,” 
hold or own any of the stock in the Mount Clemens Sugar 8 
either directly or remotely; also, that none of the stock of the Rock 
County Sugar Company is held by the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, or the so-called “sugar trust; also, that none of the officers, 
irectors, or stockholders of the American Sugar Refining one or 
so-called “sugar trust,” hold or own any of the stock in the Rock 
County Sugar Company, either directly or remotely. 

He also makes an a vit and swears that he has charge of the 
books and stockholders’ list of the Mount Clemens Sugar Company, and 
also the Rock County Sugar Com y, and is fully conversant with all 
of the affairs, stockholders, and business connected with both of these 
companies. He also swears that none of the stockholders of the Mount 
Clemens Sugar Company or the Rock County Sugar 3 own any 
stock in the American Sugar Refining Company, or the so-called “ sugar 
trust,” or have any interest in that company. 

James E. DAVIDSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of eer. A. D. 1909. 

C. L. MARTIN 
Notary Public in and for Bay County, Mich. 


Owosso Sucar COMPANY, 
Owosso, Mich., May II, 1909. 
I, Bertram E. Smith, assistant secretary of Owosso Sugar Company, of 
„ Mich., make the following affidavit: 

The Owosso — Company owns and operates two beet-sugar fac - 
tories, one located at Owosso, Mich., and one located at Lansing, aei 
The American 8 Refining Company is not in any way financially 
Interested in the osso Sugar Company, neither directly nor in- 

directly through its officers, directors, stockholders, or agents. 


BERTRAM E. SMITH. 
STATS OF MICHIGAN, County of Shiawassee, as: 


On this 14th day of May, A. D. 1909, before me, a notary public 
within and for said county, personally appeared Bertram E. Smith, to 
me known to be the person who execu the foregoing affidavit and 
acknowledged that he executed the same as his free act and deed. 
LSzAL. I L. B. DOLSEN, 
Notary Publie. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., May 23, 3 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, Bi 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


The statement that the American Sugar Refining Company or any of its 
officers or directors owns or controls a majority of the stock of this 
company is wholly untrue. Will send affidavit to that effect imme- 


diately. 
MENOMINEE River SUGAR Co., 
By CHARLES I. Cook, President. 
Mr. BURROWS. Since coming into the Senate to-day I have 
received a dispatch from one of the most prosperous beet- 
ri po factories in our State, located at Holland, which is as 
‘ollows: 
8 HOLLAND, Micit., May 26, 1909. 


5, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Wish to state that we are positively in no way, connected with the 
American Sugar Refining Company, known as the “ sugar trust,” either 
directly or indirectly. e make this statement just as positively as we 
can—willing to make aflidavit to this effect. 

M. MCLEAN, 


. 
Secretary Holland Sugar Company. 

From this, Mr. President, I think it will be evident that the 
charge is absolutely groundless that the beet-sugar industry, so 
far as Michigan is concerned, and I think it will appear so far 
as other States are concerned, is in any way connected with 
the sugar trust. I trust this will be sufficient to at least put 
Senators on their guard, and that they will not be deceived 
by such misrepresentations. 

More than this, Mr. President, I hold in my hand, and I de- 
sire to submit to the Senate, remonstrances against the modifi- 
cation of this schedule signed by 5,638 farmers, from 18 differ- 
ent counties in our State, and my colleague [Mr. SMITH of 
Michigan] has a like number of petitions to be presented, all 
of them imploring the Senate to let this schedule alone in the 
interest of the farmers of our State. I will read one of these 
petitions, from a single county, signed by 144 farmers: 

To the honorable the Senate of the United States: 

We, the undersigned residents of the State of Mich * ter- 
ested in the beet-sugar industry, and particularly the uta at — 5 
beets In this State, and we realize that any reduction of the duty from 
the present rate would be disastrous to the beet-sugar industry th this 
State and in the United States, and will work great damage to the 
farmers in the business of raising sugar beets and indirectly seriously 
affect the general business interests of all the beet-sugar-producing 
States: it will compel the sugar factories, in order to live, to so reduce 
the price of su beets to the farmers that they can not afford to raise 
them, and it will thus work ultimate ruin to the beet-sugar industry. 

The farmers, even under present conditions, require every encour- 
agement possible to induce them to raise sugar beets, and they are 
ust beginning to be educated and interested in that line of business. 

he ultimate result from a reduction from the present duty would not 
only be to drive the farmers out of that line of business, but to render 
valueless the millions of dollars now invested in the beet-sugar 


many 
business In the United States and deprive many thousands of laborers 
of employment in that line of business. 
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We therefore petition your honorable body to see to it that no legis- 
lation is pane reducing the present rate of duty on the sugar coming 
into the United States, and your 9 will ever pray. 

M’L GREEN (and 144 others), 
Saginaw County. 

In this connection it is gratifying to know that President 
Taft is in accord with the sentiment herein expressed, as appears 
by the following quotation from a speech made at Greeley, Colo., 
October 2 last: 

I understand you are interested here a good deal in beet sugar, and 
I also understand that some people have intimated that I was against 
beet sugar. I mang it. I wouid not do anything that would injure 
the beet industry in any way, and the Republican platform pledges 
the Republican party to take no action which will not leave adequate 
protection to the beet-sugar interests. 

That a reduction of the duty on refined sugar from what has 
been provided in the bill would prove disastrous to the Ameri- 
can industry there can not be the slightest question. I have 
neither the time to recite nor the Senate the patience to hear 
the voluminous and ofttimes conflicting testimony as to the cost 
of production of sugar in the various sugar-producing countries 
of the world. It would be a tedious task. For my present pur- 
pose I am content to accept the established and unquestioned 
fact that the average price of refined granulated sugar for 
Hamburg for the past eight years is 52.363 per 100 pounds. 
The Michigan manufacturer pays the farmer for the sugar in 
the beets $2.40 per 100 pounds before beginning the process of 
manufacture, while the average price paid for sugar in the 
beet throughout the entire United States, as established by the 
last report of the Secretary of Agriculture to the Senate, under 
date of April 26, 1909, is $2.30. It will thus be seen that the 
Michigan manufacturer actually pays the farmer for the sugar 
in the beet more that the selling price of the finished product 
of granulated sugar f. o. b. Hamburg. 

The freight from Hamburg to New York is only 1 cent more 
than the freight from Saginaw to Detroit, the nearest market 
place of any importance to the Michigan farmer. Add to this 
the proposed duty suggested by the Senator from Georgia of 
$1.25}, and it would make the price at Hamburg $3.62. Add to 
that the freight of 11 cents to New York, and the refined sugar 
from Hamburg ean be laid down in New York City for $3.73. 
Against such low-priced sugar the American sugar-producing 
factories can not compete. 

But we are told that the sugar trust must be destroyed. 
Grant it. It has no defenders here. But how destroyed? There 
are two methods suggested for accomplishing this end. One is to 
overthrow the industry in which the trust exists, and the other 
is to enforce the Jaw against unlawful combinations and trusts. 

There is no difficulty in destroying a trust if you destroy 
the industry in which the trust is formed. I have no patience, 
however, with that theory which proposes to destroy a trust by 
demolishing the industry with which it is connected. Either 
of these methods would be effective, but the first punishes the 
innocent as well as the guilty, and inflicts permanent injury 
on the industry itself; the latter course punishes the offenders 
while permitting the industry to survive. 

Suppose that there were a dozen factories engaged in a par- 
ticular enterprise, and six of them, if you please, go into a 
combine and six remain independent, fighting the combine and 
struggling for the market. The proposition-to put the product 
made by the combine on the free list would overthrow the 
industry itself, and, I grant you, destroy the combine; but the 
better course to pursue, and the only legitimate method, is to 
punish the offender while permitting the industry to survive. 

This latter method of dealing with this unlawful combina- 
tion under this administration was clearly foreshadowed in an 
address to the bar of New York by the present able and accom- 
plished head of the Department of Justice, and it is the only 
method that appeals to the common sense of the American 
people. He said in that address: 


No American business man to-day can truthfully say he does not 
know that it is a crime for a railroad to give, or a shipper to accept, 
a rebate from the established interstate rate. The work of the present 
administration is none the less important than was that of the last 
in continuing to enforce the laws of the country and in endeayoring 
to effectuate the intent of the people, speaking through Congress, in 

reventing the things which the people have come to believe to be 
neonsistent with the welfare of the Republic. 

It may be—it probably is—true that in the movement to impress 
upon the whole business world the meaning and force of certain | Reng 
and the necessity of attention and obedience to them, some suits were 
instituted and some prosecutions commenced without sufficient consid- 
eration and without adequate cause. 

When such conditions are found to exist the present administration 
will not hesitate to withdraw the suits or dismiss the prosecutions. 
Such action must not, however, be taken as any indication of an 
intention by this administration to abandon in the slightest degree 
vigorous, impartial enforcement of the law. 

THE PRICE OF PEACE IS OBEDIENCE, 


We have heard frequently of late from representatives of certain busi- 
ness interests of the country cries of “ Let us have peace!” and Let 
us alone!” The price of peace is obedience to law. 


But certain of the principles underlying that law are assuredly now 
understood, and any attempt at this time, with the present construction 
of that law upon by all the higher courts, to combine, in the 
form of a trust or otherwise, with the obvious intention of restrainin; 
commerce among the States or of creating a monopoly of an importan 

rt of that commerce, would evidence such deliberate intention to 

reak the law as to justify and compel the Government to use all or any 
of the remedies given by law adequate to prevent the accomplishment 
of such purpose and to punish the attempt. 

As evidence of the determination of the administration to 
enforce the law, I present a memorandum from the Depart- 
ment of Justice which shows that since the Ist of March, 1009, 
there has been collected from the American Sugar Refining 
Company, for underweighing of sugar, and paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States $2,135,486.32, and from the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, for rebating, $136,000. I 
submit this as evidence of the determination of the administra- 
tion to enforce the law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
be granted. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1909. 


Statement showing the amounts of money collected through the office 
of the United States attorney in New York City, as follows: 


Amount collected from the American Sugar Refining 


Without objection, the request will 


Company, by reason of N sugars : 
Amount of judgment March 5, 1 „ $134,116.03, 
„ Snterent 2.8 nee $135, 486. 32 
Amount to compromise all civil claims, etc- 2, 000, 000. 00 
TT SON og EE eS Send ES 2, 135, 486. 32 


Amounts collected from New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad 8 for rebating: 


Verdict November, 190 8. 000 
Verdict October, 1902 08, 000 
Verdict March, 1909 10, 000 
136, 000. 00 
Total collected in both classes of cases 2, 271, 486. 32 


Mr. BURROWS. In the light of these facts there can be no 
question of the purpose of the administration to rigorously 
enforce the law. But the suggestion is sometimes made that the 
trusts can be destroyed by exposing them to unrestrained for- 
eign competition. What a disastrous remedy! Under such a 
law all the foreign manufacturer would need to do to break up 
an American industry would be to come here and establish the 
foreign industry, form a combine, and then invoke the enforce- 
ment of the law against trusts and combines, and so secure the 
American market for the foreign producer. But I will not 
enlarge upon this. 

The folly and injustice of the attempt through customs du- 
ties to destroy trusts and combinations was never more force- 
fully and completely answered than by ex-President Roosevelt 
in his letter of acceptance of September 12, 1904, in which he 
says: 

At the outset it is worth while to say a word as to the attempt to 
identify the question of tariff revision or tariff reduction with a solu- 
tion of the trust question. This is always a sign of desire to avold 
any real effort to deal adequately with the trust question. * * > 

Tue question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, stands wholly apart 
from the question of dealing with the trusts. 

I ask Senators who believe in the efficacy of destroying 
trusts by lowering or removing duties to give heed to this: 


No change in tariff duties can have any substantial effect In solving 
the so-called “trust problem.” Certain great trusts or great corpora- 
tions are wholly unaffected by the tariff. Almost all the others that are 
of any importance have, as a matter of fact, numbers of smaller Ameri- 
can competitors, and of course a change in the tariff which would 
work injury to the large corporations would work not merely injury 
but destruction to its smaller competitors; and equally of course such a 
change would mean disaster to all the wage-workers connected with 
either the large or the small corporations. From the standpoint of 
those interested in the solution of the trust problem such a change 
would therefore merely mean that the trust was relieved of the com- 
petition of its weaker American competitors, and thrown only into 


_competition with foreign competitors; and that the first effort to meet 


this new competition would be made by cutting down wages, and would 
therefore be primarily at the cost of labor. In the case of some of our 
greatest trusts such a change might confer upon them a positive benefit, 
Speaking broadly, it is evident that the changes in the tariff will affect 
the trusts for weal or woe beam A as mey affect the whole country. 
The tarif affects trusts only as it affects all other interests. It makes 
— 5 ae a. large pr — prontania i ano, its 33 can be 
taken from e large only under penalty of taking them from the 
small also. 

It is but ten years since the last attempt was made by means of 
lowering the tariff to prevent some people from prospering too much, 
The attempt was entirely successful. The tariff law of that year was 
among the causes which in that year and for some time afterwards 
effectually prevented anybody from prospering too much, and labor from 
prospering at all. Undoubtedly it would be possible at the present time 
to prevent any of the trusts from 8 prosperous by the simple 
expedient of making such a sweeping change in the tariff as to paralyze 
the industries of the country. he trusts would cease to prosper; but 
their smaller competitors would be ruined, and the wage-workers would 
starve, while it would not pay the farmer to haul his products to mar- 
ket. The evils connected with the trusts can be reached only by 


rational effort, step by step, 
Executive Carite the past three 


along the lines taken by Congress and the 
years, If a tariff law is passed under 
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which the country Le as the country has 3 under the 
Ari law is Bont pret Agency on re — ty of ee ae 
people, it is as certain as anything can be that this aim will be achieved 
only by cutting down the prosperity of all our people. 

I have only to say in conclusion, so far as I am concerned I am 
for this schedule as it stands. Let us pass it as it is, giving pro- 
tection to a great American industry while unlawful combi- 
nations are being broken up and destroyed by the irresistible 
force of law and so permit the industry to go on untrammeled 
and unimpeded in its legitimate development. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
5 offered by the Senator from Kansas to paragraph. 

Mr. NELSON. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLAY. What is the amendment? Let it be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

The SECRETARY. On page 72, lines 23 and 24, strike out the 
words “not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color;” on page 
73, lines 6 and 7, strike out the words and on sugar above 
No. 16 Duteh standard in color.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On the amendment, the Senator 
from Minnesota demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Utah desires to speak, 
I withdraw the demand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the beet-sugar industry ef this 
country twenty years ago did not exist; to-day it has reached 
splendid proportions; within two decades it is capable of devel- 
opment until every pound of sugar consumed upon our soil shall 
be produced by American workmen in American-built mills from 
beets grown by Ameriean farmers. This industry sprang into 
existence under the protection of the McKinley tariff; it has 
been fostered and developed under existing law; and, in my 
humble judgment, it must surely and speedily perish unless 
there shall be extended to it a reasonable protection until such 
time as, through the prevalence of superior methods, it can 
combat single handed and successfully in the markets of the 
world. Senators cam but agree that there is no American indus- 
try not fully developed which holds out to the farmer, the 
mechanic, and the laborer greater prospects of profitable and 
abundant employment, and to the consumer a greater certainty 
of buying that which he consumes at a low price from his 
neighbor and compatriot. 

The Senator from Georgia, im his able and vigorous speech 
of last week, expressed what no doubt was, in his own heart 
and in the heart of every Senator who heard him, a great 
solicitude for the domestic sugar growers and producers. 


neither the Louisiana cane sugar nor the beet sugar required 
the measure of protection now enjoyed by them and which it 
is proposed, under the Payne bill, as reported to the Senate, 
to continue to them. In arriving at his conciusiom that a tariff 
of $1.25} per 100 pounds on refined sugar would be sufficient he 
was, I submit, disregardful of actual facts and conditions. I 
do not recall that he even ventured a speculation as to what 
eane sugar costs, and his figures the cost of beet 
sugar were unauthentic, self-contradictory, and inconclusive. It 
seems to me that the Senator was absorbed in, and that his 
judgment was warped by, the eontemplation of the existence, 
the power, and the avarice ef the sugar trust. He pictured 
the trust, and I have no disposition or intention to criticise his 
picture, as altogether disreputable and wicked—as a soulless, 
even a sinful corporation. The Senator told us in effect that 
this corporate monster has the Louisiana cane planters by 
their financial throats; that it controls all the beet-sugar fac- 
tories of the country; that it buys raw sugars of our insular 
possessions, of Cuba, and of the world at its own prices, refines 
them at a nominal cost, and sells them to the American people 
at a profit to itself of fifty million dollars per year. He re- 
minds us of the lamentable existenee of gigantic frauds upon the 
customs perpetrated by this company, or its employees, on the 
docks at Williamsburg, N. X. 

I hold no brief for the so-called sugar trust. To the extent 
that my voice may be potential in these matters, I demand in 
the name of the people that the Ameriean Sugar Refining Com- 
pany if, and whenever, guilty, shall be held civilly and crim- 
inally to answer for its violations of our civil and criminal laws, 

But, Mr. President, it has been the purpose of certain Sena- 
tors who have addressed us, if I apprehend the force of their 
argument, to condemn our domestie sugar interests to sure 
destruction by the withdrawal of indispensable protection upon 
the allegation that our cane and beet sugar industry is the 
Mttie brother in erime of that great offender, the trust. In 


But 
he argued quite fallaciously, as I shall endeavor to show, that | 


trust and the domestic industry are so inextricably interwoven 
that in order to destroy or injure the trust, it is unavoidable 
that its alleged little brother should perish with it. Such a 
theory, appealing as it does to so many and haying after all 
a certain basis of reason, deserves attention, and it is my pur- 
pose to invite the attention of the Senate, for a few minutes, 
to the inquiry whether, after all, the American Sugar Refining 
Company is a dominant factor in our domestic sugar industry. 
As a result of this investigation it will be discovered that the 
trust holds less than 30 per cent of the capital of the beet 
sugar companies of the country. Having in view the probabil- 
ity that even this admitted community of interest may be 
sufficient to condemn the beet-sugar industry, I shall briefly 


invite your attention to a few facts and figures, which may con- 


vince you, as they have convinced me, that neither is the dic- 
tatorship of the trust as unlimited nor its profits as enormous 
as represented. As I said before, this is not submitted as a 
defense of the so-called trust except and only so far and to the 
extent that the fortunes of the trust and the beet-sugar industry 
are charged and held as being one and inseparable. 

I quote from the speech of the Senator from Georgia, wherein 
he says: 

We must understand clearly that the American Sugar Refining 
page cage, egret called “the trust,” controls nearly all the refineries 
im the ited States—controls the entire market im the United States, 
both as to raw and granulated sugar. 

Mr. Spreckels, an independent refiner of thirty-three years’ 
experience and an advocate of free sugar, speaking on the con- 
trot of the market price of raw sugar, gave the following 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee November 
17, 1908, page 3392: 

The CHAIRMAN. And at some time, I understand you es you pay 


the full — of the world’s market for Cubam sugar. great Hulk 
of the ban sugar comes in here at a discount below the world’s 


t bulk does; yes. 

pe ow pay is the market price in New 

York, of course; and what that? 
Mr. Sync - 


The Chana. Well, supply and de d. of course; but the 
world’s market has some to with it. Does the at which 
—— me Company buys it have anything to do 
W. 


Mr. SPRECKELS. No more than if F buy it. It is a question of supply 
and demand. 

Speaking of the control of the refined market, the same wit- 
ness said, on page 3394: 

Mr. BOUTELE. Have t with ref- 
„FFF 

Mr. SPRECKELS. 5 none. 

Mr. BourzLr. Absolutely independent? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely independent. 

Mr. Stillman, representing Arbuckle Brothers, refiners of 
sugar, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee No- 
vember 17, 1908. The following extracts are taken from this 
gentleman's testimony, às reported on page 3422: 

Mr. Hin. Do I understand you to say that you are connected with 
Arbuckle Brothers? 

Mr. STILLMAN. Tes, sir. 

Mr. HIL. And I understood you to emphasize the fact that they 
are an independent concern? 

Mr. STILLMAN. Tes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. How long have they been “independent?” 

Mr. Stmmiawam. Ever since they have had a sugar refinery. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any agreement between the Arbuckle ‘Brothers and 
the American Sugar Refining Company? 

Mr. STILLMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. H. Has there been at any time? 

Mr. STILLMAN. No, sir; not at any time. There has been constant 
war. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drxon in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
there has not been, according to the publie press, a working agree- 
ment entered into recently between Arbuckle and the sugar 
trust, and that the discount of 15 cents per hundred pounds 
which Arbuckle was giving has been withdrawn and no longer 
exists? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have seen a statement in the press to that 
effect, but I understand from the parties interested that it is 
not true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is true, however, that the discount has 
been withdrawn, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. My information is otherwise. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to say that the New York financial 
papers stated a few days ago that such an understanding had 
been reached, and that the discount which had been made by 
the Arbuckles was withdrawn as a result of that understand- 


other words the argument proceeds upon the theory that the | ing. 
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Mr. SMOOT. As far as the price of sugar is concerned, I will 
reach that subject in a little while. 

Concerning the Senator’s statement that “ the American Sugar 
Refining Company controls nearly all the refineries in the United 
States,” it is well to note that the evidence of the only two re- 
fineries of raw sugar who appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, as quoted above, directly contradicts this statement. 
Mr. Stillman stated (p. 3423) that his concern, Arbuckle Broth- 
ers, “refine from 200,000 to 300,000 tons of sugar during the 
year,” and Mr. Spreckels (p. 3391) says that the company of 
which he is president, the Federal Sugar Refining Company, 
refines 9 per cent of the entire sugar consumed in the United 
States. 

The output of these two concerns is, therefore, about 18 per 
cent of our entire consumption. 

Willett and Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, 
January 7, 1909, page 2, says that the percentage of sugar 
manufactured by the American Sugar Refining Company in 
1906 was 51.03 per cent; in 1907, 49.27 per cent; in 1908, 45.14 
per cent. 

The Senator from Georgia says: 

The beet grower and the cane grower of sugar both are compelled 
to sell to the Sugar trust in order to get raw sugar refined and ready 


oe pe market, and are bound to take the price fixed by the Sugar 
rust. 


Has this statement any foundation in fact? The Senator 
should have known that every one of the 64 beet-sugar factories 
in the United States makes granulated sugar, which is sold 
direct to the trade. They do not put a pound of raw sugar on 
the market. Neither the trust nor any other refiner buys a 
particle of this sugar. Every barrel or sack of beet sugar made 
in this country goes on the market in direct competition with 
the output of the eastern refiners. That is where the shoe 
pinches; and, as plainly stated by Mr. Stillman, before the Ways 
and Means Committee, is the very reason why such refiners 
want a lower tariff or free sugar. They would stifle this compe- 
tition. The Senator’s statement that the cane grower is com- 
pelled to sell to the Sugar trust at a price fixed by the Sugar 
trust is scarcely more correct than is his corresponding state- 
ment concerning the beet grower. 

On page 3391 of the Ways and Means Committee hearings 
Mr. Spreckels says that he buys his raw sugar in Jaya, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico. He states that he is unable to buy Hawaiian 
sugars because the same are under contract with the American 
Sugar Refining Company. He states further that he has 
actually offered the Louisiana planters more for their sugar 
than they are willing to sell it to the trust. 

On page 3425 Mr. Stillman, representing Arbuckle Brothers, 
says that the reason their refinery does not use Hawaiian sugar 
is that they are not willing to buy it on such favorable terms as 
are offered by the American Sugar Refining Company. He 
states further that his company uses Louisiana raws, paying 
for the same the full market price. It thus appears that the 
planters have an opportunity to sell their sugar to refiners who 
are admittedly independent, at prices which, at least in some 
cases, are even above those offered by the trust. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator think that the testi- 
mony of the secretary of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation would be better evidence as to that than Mr. Spreckels’s? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know one thing, that Mr. Spreckels to-day 
has men traveling over every State where beets are raised and 
where beet sugar is manufactured asking the people there to 
sign these little slips petitioning Congress to have sugar put on 
the free list. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; but that has not anything to do 
with the question I asked the Senator, which was whether the 
testimony of the secretary of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ 
Association was not better evidence as to where their market 
was for their products than that of Mr. Spreckels. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quote Mr. Spreckels on that. I quoted 
from Mr. Stillman, where he does say that his company uses 
Louisiana raw and pays the full market price, and that is 
good enough evidence, coming from a man who purchases the 
sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the secretary of that association says 
they sell seven-eighths of the production of Louisiana to the 
trust. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not said what percentage they sell to 


me trust. They need not sell to the trust unless the trust gives 


them more for their product than Mr. Stillman or Mr. Spreck- 
els, or any other of the independent refineries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator read a statement from Mr. 
Spreckels saying that the Louisiana planters had refused to sell 
to him when he offered them more than the trust was paying, 
did he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I read the testimony of Mr. Spreckels. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And that was what Mr. Spreckels stated in 
his testimony, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. He said his prices, at least in some cases, were 
above those offered by the trust. I do not know where the 
trust may have offered higher prices. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a fact, is it not, that the Louisiana 
planters sell to the trust at a cheaper price than they will sell to 
Mr. Spreckels? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER. If Mr. Spreckels states that the Louisiana 
sugar planters refuse to sell to him for a higher price than the 
American Sugar Refining Company offers, I want to state to the 
Senator that I do not believe Mr. Spreckels. 

Mr. TILLMAN and Mr. BAILEY. Nor does anybody else. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The reason I called attention to that was 
that the Senator was using that evidence of Mr. Spreckels to 
bolster up his argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am using the evidence here, or stating here 
what Mr. Stillman said, that he had purchased raw sugars in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did not the Senator read from Mr. Spreck- 
els’s statement that he had offered more money than the trust 
was paying, and did not get the sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases, as his testimony shows. But 
that does not say that Mr. Stillman or any other independent 
refiner could not offer more money than the trust paid to secure 
that sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was not inquiring as to Mr. Stillman’s 
testimony, but as to Mr. Spreckels. 

Mr. SMOOT. Resuming my statement where interrupted, the 
evidence submitted for the consideration of Congress in my 
judgment proves exactly the opposite of the statement submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia, that both the sugar-beet growers 
and the cane-sugar growers are obliged to sell their product to 
the trust at prices fixed by the trust. . 

Another specification in the indictment against the trust is 
that in the purchase of raw sugar from Cuba, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii the trust gobbles up the tariff conces- 
sions, giving the people of the United States no benefit at all 
from these concessions and awarding the producers of sugar in 
those islands “ no substantial benefits“ from the concessions. 

Do the facts substantiate this assertion? 

Since the annexation of Hawaii in 1898 the output of 
Hawaiian sugar has been increased from 198,000 tons to 453,000 
tons. Since Porto Rico was granted free trade with the 
United States the output of sugar from that Island has increased 
from 35,000 tons to 255,000 tons, Since Cuba was granted a 
20 per cent concession in our tariff in 1903 her crop of sugar 
has increased from 1,000,000 tons to 1,400,000 tons. 

If these islands get no benefit from the tariff concessions 
awarded them, it seems most strange that their sugar industry 
should develop by such leaps and bounds since the concessions 
were granted. The plain, unvarnished truth is that these 
islands have been more prosperous under their present tariff 
relations with the United States than ever before. Their sugar 
industry has developed faster and is now in a more flourishing 
condition than ever before. If the islands were getting no 
benefit from these concessions, such an industrial condition 
would, of course, be impossible. It is preposterous to say that 
a 20 per cent concession or free trade with the best sugar 
market in the world would not work untold adyantage to trop- 
ical cane-producing islands, especially when the market is 
guarded by a protective tariff. To reduce our sugar schedule 
is to subvert the governmental policy adopted toward our in- 
sular possessions and dependencies. Such action strikes at the 
sugar industry of these islands as well as at the domestic 
sugar industry of the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I apologize for interrupting the Senator 
from Utah, but I should like to know how much of this 34 
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cents reduction the Senator thinks the Cubans have received. 
What part of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait, I will state from the 
prices of the sugar as sold how much of that 20 per cent con- 
cession the Cuban planter gets. 

At our ports of entry we receive free sugar from Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, 25 per cent concessionary sugar from the Philip- 
pines, 20 per cent concessionary sugar from Cuba, and full 
duty paying sugar from the rest of the world. To maintain that 
the planters in Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, and Cuba re- 
ceive no benefit from concessions accorded those islands neces- 
sitates maintaining that the same grade of raw sugar has at 
least four different prices in our markets, depending entirely 
upon the country of origin. Such a supposition is entirely 
contrary to the facts in the case, ` 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator who 
has stated in the discussion here that Hawaii and Porto Rico 
have received no benefit as the result of free sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made a quotation in the beginning of my re- 
marks from a speech delivered here. If the Senator will read 
it, he will find out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course if the Senator declines to answer 
the question, I can not help it, but I should like to know what 
Senator has said that Hawaii and Porto Rico have received no 
advantage as the result of free sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I again refer the Senator to the quotations that 
I have given before, and I have taken them from the RECORD. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand that the Senator refuses 
to answer the question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only in this way. 

Raw sugars of corresponding grades have a price in our mar- 
kets which is independent of the country of origin. The man 
who pays 100 per cent duty nets less for his sugar than the man 
who pays 80 per cent, and he in turn nets less than the man who 
pays 75 per cent; while the man who pays no duty nets the 
maximum returns on his sugar. 

Fortunately this statement 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very much in hopes that nothing will 
be done here that will injure the beet-sugar interest. I should 
like, before the Senator passes to the subject he is evidently 
about to enter upon, if he would tell the Senate whether in his 
opinion free sugar from Porto Rico, free sugar from Hawaii, the 
concession sugar from Cuba, injure the beet-sugar interest, or 
whether that interest would be better served if the sugar from 
all the outside world.(and I am now speaking geographically 
rather than as a matter of government) paid the usual ordinary 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my opinion is that, so far as 
the domestic sugar is concerned, the beet sugar and the cane 
sugar as well would be benefited if the sugar from all the de- 
pendencies and the concessionary sugar from Cuba did not come 
in at a reduced rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then it follows that in granting to Cuba 
a concession of 20 per cent and in proposing to give to the 
Philippine Islands the admission of 300,000 tons of sugar free, 
we have inflicted one blow and are about to inflict another upon 
the beet-sugar interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we produced all of the sugar we consume, 
or even nearly so, then it would be a vital blow to the beet- 
sugar industry and the cane-sugar industry of this country. I 
will try to show in my remarks from the figures paid for Cuban 
sugar, under the 20 per cent concessionary price, the benefit 
that the Cuban planters receive on account of the 20 per cent 
concession. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Aside from your general interest in the 
welfare of the country, which I know is universal, our object 
here ought to be largely to protect the beet-sugar factories. Is 
not that true? And the Louisiana cane grower. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Louisiana cane grower, of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the motive which ought to guide the 
Senate in fixing these duties, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the motive which led me in sup- 
porting this schedule; and also I think I should say that sugar 
is a proper article from which to raise revenue for maintaining 
the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The severest competitor, if competition 
exists, known to the beet-sugar factory, is the American Sugar 
Refining Company, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that if the sugar refining company 
could buy free sugar at a less price than the world’s price of 
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sugar with the duty added they would then become a severe 
competitor of the beet-sugar industry of this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If you could relieve the beet-sugar men of 
the domination, so far as price is concerned, of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, you would have taken a long 
sep toward the prosperity of the beet-sugar men, would you 
not 

Mr. SMOOT. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
beet-sugar interests, and if we should completely destroy them 
it seems to me we would escape from this American trust to a 
greater sugar trust across the water. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not mean to infer just at this time, 
nor to have you infer just at this time, that the American Sugar 
Refining Company financially controls the beet-sugar factories; 
but I take it—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not catch that last remark. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take it you will admit that the American 
Sugar Refining Company has such a grasp upon the business 
that it does fix the price of refined sugar substantially. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think that the American Sugar 
Refining Company fixes the price of sugar. I have here the 
quotations and also a letter from Willett & Gray showing 
that the Federal Refinery and many of the independent refining 
companies not only lead in the advance, but they lead in the 
decline, of the sugar price on the New York market. I have 
here, I suppose, a couple of dozen notices showing this fact on 
different dates in different years, and every one of them shows 
that the Federal Refining Company or other independent com- 
panies led not only in the advance of the price, but also in the 
decline. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reason why I ask it is that one of the 
principal beet-sugar men in the country, whose name I shall 
not give, because I take it that part is in confidence, told me 
within a day or two that the price at which the beet-sugar men 
had to sell their sugar was fixed absolutely by the American 
Sugar Refining Company, and if this interest were relieved 
somewhat of that they might be able to do better than they 
have done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The facts in the case do not show that they 
do fix the price, and therefore I would be—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. At any fate, we will agree to this extent, 
I am sure, that it is not for the benefit of the beet-sugar in- 
terest that the sugar-refining interest shall have any further 
advantages or benefits. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; and I do not propose, nor 
does this bill propose, to give them any further advantages, 
but it proposes to reduce the differential they have had in the 
past of 124 cents per hundred pounds to 74 cents per hundred 

unds, 
vere: CUMMINS. Precisely; and if it can be shown to you 
that the beet-sugar interest would be promoted by destroying 
the differential entirely, would you not favor it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it would transfer the refining of all our 
sugar to some foreign country, I would not favor it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But may I ask one more question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the beet-sugar men would so develop 
their properties that they could supply all the refined sugar 
used by the people of the United States, with a duty of $1.90 
or $1.95 upon refined sugar, do you not believe that that would be 
the best possible condition that could be created in this busi- 
ness? r 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
I certainly do; and I believe we can produce all the sugar we 
use and it could be done providing the duty on foreign sugars 
coming into this country is maintained. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I believe that if it was distinctly under- 
stood in the United States that the present rate of duty would 
be maintained for a quarter of a century, by the end of that 
quarter of a century we could produce all the sugar consumed 
in this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator will agree that such a con- 
dition could not be brought about without very materially 
lessening the profits of the refining business, I am sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, I really think to-day that 
under the rates of this bill, with a differential of 74 cents a 
hundred pounds to the refiner and with $1.90 duty on refined 
sugar the cane and beet sugar factories could control this 
market. But the trouble is the tariff question has been unset- 
tled. For a few years, beginning with 1900 and up to 1904, 
the factories increased in great number, but they have not been 
increasing of late because of the unsettled course that may be 
pursued in the future relative to the sugar tariff, 
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Referring again to my general remarks before interruption: 
Fortunately this statement of a general truth is fully sub- 
stantiated by direct evidence submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr. F. M. Hatch, for years minister of 
Hawaii to the United States, in a letter to the Ways and Means 
Committee, under date of November 19, 1908, and reported in 
Schedule E, Hearings, page 3441, says: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 19, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: F. M. Hatch, of Honolulu, on behalf of the Hawaiian 
boos ot 3 Association, submits to the committee the following 

ement ; 

The statement made by Mr. C. A. Spreckles that Hawaiian sugars 
are sold at a rebate of three-cighths of a cent a d is not correct. 
Hawaiian sugars are, in fact, sold in New York-at one-tenth of a cent 
a pound off. This covers two-thirds of the Hawalian output. One- 
third is sold in San Francisco, being all that that market will take, 
under a rebate of one-quarter of a cent a pona The Crockett Re- 
finery, an independent refinery controlled by waiian interests, is the 

rchaser there. The rebate in New York of one-tenth of a cent, or 

2 a short ton, is not in any sense a result of the tarif. It is a con- 
cession which it is considered reasonable to make in consideration that 
the purchaser, the American Sugar Refining Company, binds itself 
for a term of years to take all Hawaiian cargoes on arrival at the 
market price less this rebate. The Hawailan producers are thus 
saved the d of ha to store cargoes 8 a purchaser and 
the alternative of being obliged to make sacrifice sales in periods of a 
glut of sugar in the market. This course of trade has grown up in 
erence pee of the great distance of Hawaii from market and the im- 
possibility of the crop in Honolulu. 

Mr. Spreckles’s statement or intimation that the trust is directly or 
indirectly an owner in Hawaiian plantations is without a shadow of 
foundation of fact, so far as the undersigned is informed and believes. 


F. M. HATCH, 
Representing Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 


This statement shows conclusively that the Hawaiian planter 
receives within one-tenth of a cent per pound of the full market 
price in New York, and that this slight concession is considered 
reasonable in view of the fact that the purchaser binds himself 
to take the sugars upon arrival, thus relieving the seller of all 
storage charges and losses from forced sales on a glutted 
market. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I see the Senator has now impeached his 
witness, Mr. Spreckels. What about Mr. Hatch? Have you 
anyone to corroborate or impeach his testimony later on? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because a man testifies to the price of sugar 
that he has offered in a particular instance, more perhaps than 
at other places, there is no need for the Senator to get up and 
say his testimony is impeached. Does the Senator say that the 
statement of Mr. Hatch is not true? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I was not discussing Mr. Hatch’s state- 
ment. I was just inguiring whether we should take it without 
any qualification. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let the Senate decide as to whether Mr. 
Hatch's testimony is correct. The Senator can get all the 
evidence outside of Mr. Hatch's statement that he desires on 
this subject from Willett & Gray, of New York, from whom 
the Senator quoted to-day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to be led off on other questions 
at this time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
decline to yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not decline to yield to any Senator if he 
has anything to present relative to the particular question that 
is being discussed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring to Willett & Gray, referred to 
some time ago by the Senator as to the Arbuckle matter, I would 
like to read this paragraph and ask if that is his understand- 
ing. I read from Willett & Gray’s Sugar Journal of May 20, 1909: 

The adjustment— 

Speaking of the adjustment between Arbuckle and the Ameri- 
ean Sugar Refining Company— 


The a tment of this difference in refiners’ methods has been 
brought ut by mutual concessions, and the close of the week finds 
the consignment plan largely eliminated, and the Arbuckle circular 
rebate of 15 cents per barrel withdrawn. A few prominent cities are 
still serene as distributing centers, say about one-fifth of the former 
number. 


Then later, in another paragraph: 


After a little time to adjust matters to the new conditions, the sell- 
— of refined should be ae a more healthy basis than at any time 
hitherto. 

Later.—At the close Federal advanced their prices to basis of 4.85 
cents, less 1 per cent, the same as quoted by all other refiners. 

Would not that indicate that there had been an agreement 


entered into by these competing refiners? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The statement there says the 
Federal, and that is not the American Sugar Refining Company, 
advanced the price. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They “advanced their prices to the basis of 
$4.85, less 1 per cent, the same as quoted by all other refiners.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course sometimes the Federal leads and 
sometimes the American Sugar Refining Company leads. As 
far as the statement of Willett & Gray is concerned, I can show 
a statement here and a letter from them to the effect that more 
often than otherwise has the Federal or the Arbuckle led the 
prices, both as to increase and as to decline. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There seems to have been an understanding 
on the 20th of May by which they were all quoting the same 
price, was there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether there was any under- 
standing or not. I am not going to say, because I do not know 
whether there was or not. à 

Mr. BRISTOW. This would indicate that there was, would 
it not? ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily, because one man quotes the 
same price that another quotes. 

Now, if the Senator will allow me to go on with my argument, 
because that is immaterial, I will proceed. 

The evidence, therefore, shows that the producer of insular 
raw sugar does get a substantial part of the concession in 
tariff—that, in fact, he gets it practically all. 

Does the American consumer get any benefit from these con- 
cessions? 

The refiners of sugar make their profit out of the difference 
between the prices of raw and refined sugar. After deducting 
the cost of refining from this margin, the remainder is the 
refiner's profit. With a given cost of refining, the only way to 
increase the refiner’s profit is to increase the margin between 
raws and refined. For the four years prior to the Cuban 20 
per cent concession the margin between raws and refined was 
89.7 cents per 100 pounds; for the four years since the estab- 
lishment of that concession the margin has been 87.5 cents per 
100 pounds. The margin between raws and refined is actually 
less now than it was before the Cuban treaty of December, 1903, 
Therefore, the refiner has not so great an opportunity for profit 
making as he had before the enactment of these concessions in 
the sugar schedule. Moreover, for the four years prior to Cuban 
concession our price for raws averaged 2 cents per 100 
pounds below Hamburg, parity duty added, while since the 
Cuban concession it has averaged 16 cents below Hamburg, 
parity duty added. The refiner is buying his raws 14 cents 
further under Hamburg parity duty added than he did before 
Cuban concession, and is maintaining 2 cents less margin per 
100 pounds than he did before Cuban concession. The American 
consumer is, therefore, getting about 16 cents per hundred 
pounds benefit from Cuban concession. 

Fortunately, we have direct testimony corroborating these 
market conditions. One of the three witnesses who appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee to advocate the reduc- 
tion of the duty on sugar was Mr. Edwin Atkins, of Boston. 
This gentleman owns extensive plantations in Cuba and has 
been in the sugar business all his life. On page 3356 of Sched- 
ule E Hearings he makes this statement: 

The cost of refin is generally admitted to be about 62 cents a 
hundred pounds, and if the refiner gets a margin between the cost of 
his raw sugar and the price of his refined of 90 cents a hundred pounds 
during the year, he makes the difference between the cost of refining, 
62 cents, and 90 cents, which gives him a profit of about 28 cents a 
hundred pounds. I mention that to contradict the statement—it has 
not been made hat the refiner, we will not say the trust, gob- 
bles this differential which was given to Cuba. The figures show this 
is not so. He can not get it. He could not get it if he wanted to; 
there is too much com) tion among the refiners themselves. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I regret very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would very much prefer to go 
on, and then I will answer any question that the Senator wants 
to ask. I will submit these figures, and I can demonstrate be- 
yond the question of a doubt that they are correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield further at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Apropos of the inquiry as to whether the trust 
buys Cuban and other insular sugars at its own prices and 
without the benefit of our tariff concessions to the producers, 
I submit a letter from Willett & Gray, dated May 22, 1909. 
This letter, it will be observed, makes the very interesting state- 
ment that changes in price of sugar are almost invariably led 
by the independent Federal and Arbuckle refineries and followed 
by the American—an assertion amply proyed by reference to 
their daily bulletins, which I have examined—and one quite 
inconsistent, it seems to me, with the supposition that the trust 
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sways and toys with the market as it sees fit, fixing and changing 
prices at its will, with the rest of the sugar world looking help- 
lessly on and hobbling along behind as best their crippled condi- 
tion permits. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert the letter of Willett 
& Gray in the Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

WILLETT & Gray, 


No. 82 Wall street, New York, May 22, 1909. 
DEAR Str: Your kind favor of the 2ist inst. is received and noted. 
I have an advance copy of Senator CLar's speech, which certainly 
laces him at the foot of the kindergarten class in su in Congress. 
t is a well-established fact that chan in price are almost invariably 
led by the Federal or Arbuckle refineries and followed by the American. 
I could send you hundreds, if not thousands, of such changes taken 


from our file of “ dailies.” 

I send you just a few occurring at the present time. A few in 1908, 
1907, 1906, etc, which will answer your 1 no doubt. 

In the same way it can be shown that the Federal or Arbuckle are 
much more often leaders in an advance or decline in raws than the 
American, and that when advanced the American has to pay the rise. 

It is proved conclusively that the Porto Ricans get the full remis- 
sion of duties, or rather as much of it as Cuba gets, by the record 
of sales of Cubas and Porto Ricos and other sugars on the New York 
market at or about the same time. For instance, in replying to a 
3 of Senator Bristow a few days ago, we quoted the following 
sales: 

“On March 26, 1909.—Sales Cuban sugar, 96 test, at 2.625 cents, 
cost and freight, plus one-half per cent marine insurance and duty, 
equal 3.985 cents per pound, duty paid. 

“Sales Porto Rico sugar, 96 test, at 3.985 cents landed (no duty). 

“On March 27, 1909 (market a shade firmer). 

“Sales San Domingo sugar, 96 test, at 2.304 cents, cost and freight 
equal 4 cents per pound, duty paid. 

“On March 80, 1909 (market firm). 

“Sales Cuban sugar, 96 test, at 2.65 cents, cost and freight 4.02 cents, 


ut: id. 
> 5 Thus the refiner pays as much for duty-free sugar from Porto Rico 


as for sugar from Cuba gams 1.348 cents duty, and as for sugar from 

San Domingo paying 1. cents duty, and the Porto Rico and Cuban 
lanters receive the full benefit of tariff concession based on the New 
York market.“ 

Nelther Porto Rico nor Hawaii get the full benefit of the remission, 
because Cuba doesn’t stand pat and get her full 84 cents benefit, but 
all get as much benefit as Cuba chooses to take. 

In 1908 Cuba sold all the way from 0.011 cent per pound in August, 
when crop was ending, to 0.357 per pound in February (when crop 
receipts were largest), below world’s prica, the average for the Frc 
being 0.155 cent per pound, leaving 0.152 cent per pound benefit to Cuba 
planters out of the 0.337 cent per pound differential of reciprocity 


‘treaty. 
Porto Rico and Hawaii got full Cuba parity on all sales, but no 
more hence sold at 0.155 cent per pound average less than full-duty 


basis of Hamburg during 1908. 
Yours, very truly, WALLACE P. WILLETT. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia makes the follow- 
ing statement concerning the holdings of the American Sugar 
Refining Company: 

The American Sugar refiners, er, called the trust, have been 
wide awake, looking toward the production of raw sugar in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba. The sugar trust has purchased, 
either directly or 8 large tracts of sugar land in these islands, 
producing an abundance of raw sugar at about 2 cents per pound. 

In a discussion of the conditions in each of the islands above 
mentioned the Senator repeats this statement, even going to 
the extent of saying that the American Sugar Refining Company, 
commonly called “ the trust,” absolutely owns and controls a large 
proportion of the plantations in each of these islands. Is there 
one particle of evidence to show that this statement is true? 
In fact, it is authoritatively stated that the sugar trust does not 
own, either directly or indirectly, an acre of sugar land in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, or Cuba. When the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company made application to have its stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange it reported, under oath, all its hold- 
ings. This report is found in Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statis- 
tical Sugar Trade Journal, February 4, 1909, page 46. In this 
report it makes the following statement: 7 

All the property of the American Sugar Refining Company is located 
in the United States. The dock and warehouse property in Cuba which 
it formerly owned was sold last year. 

It was stated by the Senator from Georgia that nearly two- 
thirds of the sugar consumed in the United States came from 
foreign countries into the United States. To secure this per- 
centage of foreign imports he considers the sugar received from 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines to be imported from 
foreign countries. Later he considers the imports from these 
insular possessions to be domestic sugar which the refiner buys 
without any tariff cost to the purchaser. 

The fact is that the only foreign sugar we imported consisted 
of about 350,000 tons full duty paying sugar and the Cuban crop, 
which together made up one-half our consumption. 

When the Philippines shall send us the 300,000 tons duty free 
sugar provided for in this bill, the only foreign sugar entering 
the United States will be that received from Cuba, which, under 
oor PaT with that island, will pay 80 per cent of the full 

riff rate. 


The Senator further says: 

The r trust now controls and owns a majority of the stock in 
55 pa t factories of this country—that is, about 51 per cent of 

In speaking of the profits of these factories, he says: 

The r trust makes a clear profit of $4.82 on each ton of beets 
pur and converted into sugar. 

If this language means anything, it means that the sugar 
trust owns a majority interest in the 64 beet-sugar factories 
in the United States, and is making a profit of $4.32 per ton on 
the beets worked. Let us consider these propositions separately 
and in detail. 

First. As to the ownership of the beet-sugar factories. There 
is not a particle of evidence either before the Ways and Means 
Committee or the Finance Committee to substantiate the asser- 
tion that the sugar trust owns a majority of the stock in the 
beet-sugar factories of the United States; in fact, there is con- 
siderable evidence to the contrary. 

Until two years ago the stock of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, known as “the sugar trust,“ was never listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, consequently no public state- 
ments of its financial condition were printed. When a corpora- 
tion makes application to the New York Stock Exchange to have 
its stock listed it must file a complete sworn statement of its 
financial condition, and a similar statement must be filed each 
succeeding year. The penalty for making a fraudulent state- 
ment is the expulsion of the stock of the corporation from the 
exchange. Under this rule the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has filed with the New York Stock Exchange two financial 
reports—one for December, 1907, the other for December, 1908. 
An examination of these reports shows that the total invest- 
ments this corporation holds in other corporations amount to 
a little less than $22,000,000. The brief of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, submitted to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and published in Schedule E Hearings, page 3431, contains 
the following plain statement concerning the holdings of that 
company in the beet-sugar industry of the United States: 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask for information, if the 
Senator will consent, if he knows where this $22,000,000 is in- 
vested? In what companies have the so-called sugar trust in- 
vested this $22,000,000 in stock? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my argument is along the line 
that the beet-sugar companies have $70,000,000 in capital stock, 
that all of the interest the American Sugar Refining Company 
has in stock of other companies is about $22,000,000, and that, 
therefore, it is impossible for them to control 51 per cent of the 
capital stock of the beet-sugar companies. If the Senator wants 
any further evidence, I have affidavits from sugar factories in 
this country stating that the trust do not control 51 per cent of 
their stock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Can the Senator inform the Senate what 
is the market value of beet-sugar stock so purchased? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can inform the Senator as to the market 
value of the stock in the Utah and Idaho Sugar Company. It is 
about $8.90 per share of $10. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The reason I asked the question is that if 
the stock is selling, as I am advised—my information may be 
wrong—in some instances for thirty or forty dollars on the 
hundred, this $22,000,000 properly invested would certainly gain 
control of a very large part of the stock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that a great many of the sugar stocks 
are not selling at par. I know that the Utah and Idaho stock 
is not; the Amalgamated preferred is not. I do not, however, 
want to go into that question further at this time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What I wanted to get at, if it was possible 
to do so, was what companies which are producing beet sugar 
has the trust acquired control of as the result of the investment 
of this $22,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the list of the companies in which 
the Sugar Refining Company owns stock; and so I can not give 
that information to the Senator now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The brief of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany submitted to the Ways and Means Committee contains 
the following: 


There Sppareniiy exists uncertain 
Sugar Refining Company is interested in the beet-sugar industry of 
the United States. here is no mystery about it. The annual state- 
ment for 1907 contains an item which states the fact that the company 
is interested in the beet industry. 

* > * * > * . 


The interest of the American Sugar Refinin Pompey in the beet- 
sugar factories of the United States is less than 29 per cent of the 
to beet-refining capacity for working beets into refined sugar. 


as to whether the American 
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The report made by the Secretary of Agriculture to the Sen- 
ate under date of April 26, 1909, furnishes independent and 
authentic confirmation of this statement. In the report it is | 
stated on page 13 that the total investment of capital in the 
beet-sugar business at the close of 1908 was $70,000,000. If 
the Ameriean Sugar Refining Company owns 29 per cent of this, 
their holdings in the beet sugar industry amount to $20,300,000, 
If we subtract this from the total amount which the sworn 
statement of the American Sugar Refining Company gives as 
their holdings. in other corporations, we have $1,700,000 in- 
vested in other corporations than beet-sugar factories. It 
would thus be seen that the sworn statement made by this cor- 
poration to the New York Stock Exchange, the testimony of 
their secretary before the Ways and Means Committee, and the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture harmonize perfectly. 
I have it also from the officers of most of the beet-sugar com- 
panies of the United States, in the form of affidavits, that their 
several companies are not controlled by the American Sugar 


Refining Company or so-called trust. Instead of the trust hav- | 


ing, as claimed, the majority interest in all the beet-sugar fac- 
tories of the United States, its actual holdings amount to. less 
than 29 per cent, leaving over 71 per cent of the investments in 
this industry in the hands of other people. In every case where 
this corporation has an interest in beet-sugar factories the 
entire management of the company is vested in a local board of 
directors, with local offices. and local management. 

Second. We now wish to consider the assertion that the 
profit of manufacturing a ton of beets into sugar is 84.32. The 
Senator claims to base this conclusion upon the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Senate under date of April 26, 
1909; but he entirely misconstrues that report. 

Right here I may state that Secretary Wilson telephones that 
an employee informs him that a letter signed by himself and 
addressed to Senator Bristow and by Senator Bristow read to 
the Senate to-day, purporting to give the facts as contained in 
his: report to the Senate, is evidently a mistake if it gives the 
figures differently from those: set forth in Senate Document. No. 
22, and that he will correct the statement in the letter. 

A gentleman from the Agricultural Department—TI thought I 
had his card here—has called em me and told me that he him- 
self made the mistake; that it happened exactly as I stated to 
the Senator at the time I interrupted him. The call was made 
since the Secretary of Agriculture has heard of the statement 
made by Senator Bristow, as quoted from the letter, that there 
was some 316 pounds of beet sugar extracted from a ton of beets, 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator refer to the document from 
which I read? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; I refer to a statement made by the Senator | 


from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] in the Senate to-day. 

Mr. CLAY. I thought the Senator had reference to a doeu- 
ment which I read; which document stated that a ton of beets 
made 282 pounds of sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I might say now that the Seeretary of Agri- 
culture’s statement shows that that is not so. 

Mr. CLAY. The Secretary of Agriculture says that is not true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary, to which he replied. That reply is published in my re- 
marks made the other day. It gives the price of beets and says 
that a ton of beets make about 282 pounds of refined white 
sugar. I have the letter here, and I can put my hands on it in 
a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps that is another letter 
such as the one written to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow], but here is the statement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Senate Document No. 22. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. It was this very document from which the 
Senator from Georgia was quoting a great many of his figures. 
If we will look at Senate Document No. 22, signed by Secretary 
Wilson, on page 14, we will find that the average sugar in beets 
for 1908 was 15.74 per cent, but the average extraction of sugar 
based on the weight of beets was 12.47 per cent, and the average 
for the six years given below was 11.67 per cent, or 233 pounds 
to the ton of beets. 

Mr. CLAY. 


read from it: 


As regards the cost of manufacture of 1 ton of beets into sugar, 
I would say that— 

One hundred nds of sugar costs $3 to $3.50, —— — 
manufacture. The beets from which this was manufactu: — — 
ton, plus about 50 cents freight, and contained 16 per cent sugar. The 
amount of sugar in 1 ton was then 320 pounds, and the amount of 


the sugar recovered as White sugar was 88 per cent of 320 pounds, or 
282 pounds. 


Mr. President, with the Senator’s permission, 
I have the letter here before me, dated May 8, 1909, and I will | 5 . 


That is from Dector Wiley, who is the chemist of the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wilsou, that the figures in this document are abso- 
lutely correct, and they are the figures prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Department, 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator say to the Senate that the 
Secretary of Agriculture denies the facts contained in this 
letter addressed to me on May 9, 19097 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not heard from the See- 
retary of Agriculture on that particular letter, but he does deny 
the figures as stated in the letter the Senator from Kansas 
read to-day. 

Mr. CLAY. The letter of May 8 was in reply to a request 


that I sent to the Seeretary of Agriculture, asking the number 


of pounds of sugar contained in a ton of beets, and how much 
it cost to refine it. The calculation was made by the Depart- 
ment and sent to me at my request. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 


_to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. CARTER. I have no doubt whatever, Mr. President, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is right in both cases, precisely 
us he would be right in the case of an assay of a given quantity 
of gold ore. One ton might show $50 gold, while an average 
of 100 tons would only show $30 or $20, as the case might 
be. The sample referred to by Doctor Wiley undoubtedly pro- 
duced the amount of sugar he stated. The figures presented 
by the Senator from Utah are undoubtedly based upon a general 
average of production, extending over many samples from many 
sections. For instance, in some parts of the West the amount 
of saccharine matter is found to be much greater than in a 
beet-growing region 100 miles distant from that particular 
place. The amount of saccharine matter in beets grown in the 
Rocky Mountain region, where the days are long and the sun- 
shine therefore continuous for many hours, is a much greater 
percentage than where the beets are grown in a cloudy region, 
with little sunshine and unfavorable conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. A note has just been handed to me which 
says that the letter to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray] 
contained figures furnished by Mr. Bryan, of the 
Bureau, whose figures Secretary Wilson disavows. He took- 


Simply the figures of one factory for one year. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 


to the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am sorry that I did not hear 
what the Senator from Utah said with reference to the state- 
ment attributed to the Secretary of Agriculture this morning 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Barstow]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state it again. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do I understand the Secretary of 


Agriculture has denied the statement attributed to him this 


morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. He says the figures quoted in that letter are 
not correct. The figures quoted, as I myself told the Senator 
when he read them, related to the average sugar in the beets 
for 1908 instead of to the average extraction of sugar based 
on the weight of beets. The clerk from the department has told 
me himself that he made a mistake in the column, that he took 
the figures that were given of the average sugar in the beet 
instead of taking the average extraction of sugar based on the 
weight of the beets. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. y- 

Mr. CURTIS. With the permission of the Senator, I should 
like to say that I have a letter from the superintendent of a 
beet factory at Garden City, Kans., in which he says: 


A high average of the sugar content of the beet would be 15 per 
cent; our own ave this past year was 14.7 per cent, which is the 


rage 
highest beets that we have raised in this valley. An excellent saving 
Being factory would be a basis of 85 


p cent of the sugar content. 
g 15 per cent will produce, 100 per cent were saved, 300 
unds of — per ton of beets. On a saving of 85 per cent a ton 
of 1 will make 255 pounds of sugar. 
. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

oho VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the junior Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to inquire if Secretary Wilson has 
said that he did not write me the letter which I submitted here 
this morning, giving specifically the figures that I quoted? 


1909. 


Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that the Secretary made any 
such statement, The Secretary makes the statement that there 
was an error made by the clerk in the department, and I had 
the clerk’s name here a moment ago. He came and told me 
himself that he did make the error, and that the figures quoted 
and placed in the letter to the Senator from Kansas were not 
the correct figures. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Are we to understand that the letters writ- 
ten to the Senator from Kansas and the Senator from Georgia 
are both wrong, and that those to the Senator from Utah are 
right? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer] 
showed that both are right, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not quoting from any letter; I am 
quoting from a public document, which I believe to be abso- 
lutely correct. The letter that was written to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Cray] was based upon one single State and for 
one single year. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will permit me—I do not like to 
interrupt Senators, as I believe when a Senator is making a 
speech he ought to be permitted to get through with it; and I 
will reply to the Senator from Utah at the proper time—when 
the Secretary of Agriculture, through his different bureaus, 
sends to us information that we ask and says it is reliable under 
his own signature, I have not much patience, if it be true, that 
Senators can go there and get a verbal statement saying all 
those calculations are absolutely incorrect. I have always had 
the highest confidence and the greatest respect for the distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture; and, Mr. President, I must 
confer with him myself. I have heard nothing that would cause 
me yet to change my high opinion of that distinguished gentle- 
man; and I will not say aught against him until I look into the 
matter and give it most diligent attention. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is perfectly correct; and I think 
that when the Senator looks into it he will find that Senate 
Document No. 22, signed by Secretary Wilson, is correct. 

The Senator claims that the extraction of sugar is 282 pounds 
per ton of beets. At the bottom of page 14 of the report above 
mentioned it will be seen that the average per cent of extrac- 
tion is 11.66, or 233 pounds per ton of beets. This is 49 pounds 
less than given by the Senator from Georgia. The value of 49 
pounds of sugar at 44 cents a pound is $2.20. This certainly must 
be subtracted from the $4.32, reducing the profit more than one- 
half, or to $2.12 per ton. The Senator further gives the cost 
of beets from which this sugar is made as $5 per ton, whereas 
in the report above mentioned the Secretary plainly states, on 
page 16, first paragraph, that the cost of beets is $5.35 per ton, 
or 35 cents a ton more than the price fixed by the Senator. Sub- 
tract this 35 cents from $2.12, we find that the correction of 
these two errors alone reduce the manufacturers’ profit on a ton 
of beets from $4.32 to $1.77. There are other items that should 
be taken into consideration, as shown conclusively by the cen- 
sus figures of 1905. I submit a table giving the cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of granulated sugar as shown by the census 
figures of 1900 and 1905. I shall content myself by calling the 
attention of the Senate to the figures shown in the closing 
paragraphs of this table, from which it appears that in 1899 
but 203 pounds of sugar was the average extraction per ton of 
beets; that the average for 1904 was 228.2 pounds, and that the 
cost of producing 100 pounds of beet sugar in 1899 was $4.84 
and in 1904, $4.24. = 

Mr. President, I have a table here showing the capital in- 
vested in the beet-sugar industry, and granulated sugar pro- 
duced; the expenses of producing the same; the value of all 
products; the expense per ton of beets; the results per ton of 
beets; the campaign results; and giving a detailed statement 
of the total cost of manufacturing beets. I ask permission to 
insert the table in the Recorp, if there be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection per- 
mission is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Capital invested in the beet-sugar industry. 
[Census Bulletin No. 61, pp. 59-69.] 
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Capital invested in the beet - sugar industry —Continued. 
BEETS WORKED AND GRANULATED SUGAR PRODUCED. 


POR Of: DEdts WORKEA orev antl eacatsckepepensnnseeoees 


of $2,175,417 
Pounds of 


$794, 658 
115, 686, 356 


granulated sugar produced 496, 618, 314 


Raw sugar 
Molasses .... 
Beet pulp J 
Meran eases cece evescatecctectsashs 


Officers of 8 TAC 
General superintendents, managers, clerks, etc 


Miscellaneous, including rent of offices, taxes, and in- 


RESULTS PER TON OF BEETS. 


Value of all products per $11. 213 $9. 216 
Expense per ton of beets x 10. 100 9.579 
Profit per ton of beets .... 1.118 .. 
D r R T AISSA . 363 
Betterment in financial results for factory per ton o 
. 1 
CAMPAIGN RESULTS. 
r ³⁰ w ] ͤmew!T— T | 897 609, 
Value of raw sugar and by- products | 29 81,743. 330 
Net expense chats le to granulated sugar produced. | $21,085,476 | 85, 866, 316 
8 ol granulated sugar produced ........... ns.. „618, „ 686, 
of producing granulated sugar per 100 pounds c... 81. $5. 07 
Selling value of granulated sugar per 100 pounds H4.7 $4.82 
Difference between cost and selling p: „ 480. 49 80.25 


Not separately classified in 1900 census, but included under “All 
other material.” 
For 1904, 5 r cent on $40,162,574; for 1899, 5 

$18,311,696. 155 ? oe ay N 

In 1899 an abnormally large amount of raw sugar was carried over, 
owing to which fact the quantity of granulated sugar, as shown in the 
above Census table of 1899, does not represent either the real extraction 
of sugar ffom the beets or the fair cost of production per 100 pounds. 


* Loss. 


Mr. SMOOT. Dr. Guilford L. Spencer, the distinguished 
sugar expert who prepared the 1899 Census data on beet sugar 
(1900 Census, vol. 14, p. 548), says: 


in the 


census year. ar in the 


igh average per 


centage 
beets, as shown in Table 7 4, this yield is disappoin > 
probably in a measure due the ad erat ot ects at Saw tie 


tories not fully prepared for work when the roo 
Such deterioration was reported at several fasten eee 
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Carrying out the figures on this basis and allowing for the 
expense of working up the raw sugar we get the following 
comparative results for the 1899 and 1904 campaign: 

Campaign results, 


Total expense, including cost of working up raw sugar 


ue of by-products 


* Gain. 


The accuracy of the Census figures, which show a profit of 
but 49 cents per hundred pounds, 1905, is confirmed by the fact 
that the dividends paid on the preferred stock of the various 
companies owning beet-sugar factories is only from 6 to 7 per 
cent, and that the stock of nearly every beet-sugar company in 
the United States can be purchased below par. 

According to the figures of the Secretary of Agriculture, a 
ton of beets, which costs $5.35, makes 233 pounds of sugar; 
that is, factories pay the farmers 52.30 per hundred pounds for 
the sugar that can be extracted from a ton of beets. This is 
the cost of the raw material before beginning the process of 
manufacture. The average export price of granulated sugar, 
f. O. b. Hamburg, for the last eight years is 82.36 per hundred 
pounds. No better illustration could be given of the necessity 
for a protective tariff in order to enable the beet sugar industry 
of the United States to live. It should be noted, as shown con- 
clusively by the Senator from Louisiana, from the report of 
the British tariff commission, Volume VII, paragraph 17, that 
Europe exports its beet sugar at a less price than the cost of 
manufacture. The British tariff commission report shows that 
the cost of producing granulated sugar in Germany with the 
minimum cost for beets is $2.46 per hundred pounds, which is 
94 cents per hundred pounds below the German average export 
price for the past eight years. This commission’s report fur- 
ther shows that in the year 1904, even after the abolition of the 
European cartels by the Brussels Convention, Germany sold 
its sugar in England at 37 cents per hundred pounds below the 
cost of manufacture. It did this in order to kill off the English 
refining industry. Its tactics have succeeded so well that 
whereas a few years ago England refined 97 per cent of the 
sugar she consumed, to-day she is refining but 45 per cent of 
her own consumption. So serious is this destruction of an 
English industry that the British tariff commission recom- 
mends the establishment of a protective duty on sugar with a 
refiners’ differential of 25 cents per hundred pounds. That 
Europe would pursue the same policy with reference to the 
sugar industry of the United States is self-evident if this coun- 
try would adopt a low tariff which would give them an oppor- 
tunity to invade our market. The reason that European re- 
finers can afford to sell their sugar for export at less than the 
cost of production is that under their system of government 
control they are allowed to charge enough higher price to their 
home consumer to make up for the loss on their export trade. 
If they could kill off the domestic sugar of the United States 
and have free access to our market, they would, immediately 
following such a condition, raise their export price above the 
cost of manufacture, and thereby relieve their own citizens of 
the excessive price they are now paying for sugar. 

And here let me say that it appears from the data given by 
the Senator from Georgia that, taking the last dozen years, the 
average difference between the Hamburg and New York prices 
of refined sugar is 1.89 cents per pound—an average less than 
the tariff of 1.90 cents per pound. The Senator’s own figures 
show that refined sugar in London, after paying the British 
tariff of 39.6 cents per 100 pounds, was 62.4 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than in Hamburg for five years, beginning 1904. 

Thus we are confronted with the puzzling fact that in trust- 
ridden America sugar has not for a dozen years brought the 
foreign price plus the tariff (to say nothing of the freight and 
other expenses), while in free-trade England the people have 
paid the Hamburg price and the revenue tariff and then the 
enormous increment of 62.4 cents per 100 pounds. 

In view of the charges that have been made frequently on 
the floor of this Chamber, and of the approximate accuracy of 
which perhaps all of us have become more or less convinced, 
it becomes interesting to inquire as to the profits of the sugar 
trust—to ascertain if possible whether, in fact, it is making as 
much, or anywhere nearly as much, money out of the American 
people as it has been and is so habitually charged and as we 
ha ve been persuaded to believe. 


> Loss. 


From the statement made by the American Sugar Refinery 
Company of its profits, as published in Willett & Gray’s Weekly 
Journal of March 25, 1909, it appears that during the year 
ending December 27, 1907, that company made a net profit of 
$8,749,291.62. 

In view of the circumstances, and in particular considera- 
tion of the fraudulent practices of some of the company's em- 
ployees, we may consistently reject this statement as of doubtful 
accuracy unless we find it corroborated by extrinsic evidence. 
I have looked around to ascertain what corroboration or refuta- 
tion this statement might merit from facts and figures available 
to us from independent sources and find that the accuracy, 
or approximate accuracy, of the trust's figures may be estab- 
lished by the following facts, figures, and calculations: 


Profit of the American sugar refiners. 
According to Willett & Gray's Sugar Statistical Trade Jour- 
nal of January 7, 1909, page 2, the amount of sugar re- 
fined in 1907 by the American Sugar Refining Company 
gross tons. 1, 401, 061 


—:: — Rate SENET 
Amount of sugar refined in 1907 by the independent re- 
ers 


fn!!! N LE ae SE SS gross tons 1, 064, 827 


Total gross tons of sugar refined by seaboard refiners. 2, 465, 888 


Two million four hundred and sixty-five thousand eight hundred and 
n gross tons of 2,240 pounds each equals 5,523,589, 120 
pounds, 

Average 1907 New York price of 96° sugar (W. & G.), $3.756 per 100 

gona eee cost of 5,523,589,120 pounds of raw sugar, duty paid, 

The average net loss of weight in refining raw sugar and ang yf 
separating the dirt and impurities from the sugar is 7 pounds per 100, 
or 7 per cent. Seven per cent of 5,523,589,12 is 386,651,238 


pounds, 

Deducting the 386,651,238 pounds of waste material from the 5,523,- 
589,120 pounds of material imported gives the output in granulated 
sugar 5,136,937,882 pounds. 

The cost of barrels or double bags in which the granulated sugar is 
marketed is a known quantity, the variation from year to year puny 
from 10 to 124 cents per bag, containing 100 pounds of sugar; 51,369,37 
bage, at 11ł cents each, equals $5,779,055. 

0 


pounds 


ascertain the total amount the refiners received for their product 
we multiply the pounds sold by the average price received. The New 
York wholesale price of granulated sugar, per 1907 (W. & G.), was 
$4,649 per 100 pounds; 5,136,937,882 pounds at $4.649 per 100 pounds 
equals $238,816,241. 
Total amount received by the refiners for their onpa $238, 816, 241 
5 A 3 — e ene nena saom 128 pets 
‘ost of packages „ 
oe — — Q213. 245, 062 
Total amount left refiners for cost of 5 re- 
pairs, depreciation of plants, and for profits. — 238, 571, 179 
$25,571,179 divided by 5,523,589,120, the number of 
pounds refined, equals, per 100 pounds 46.3 cents 


It is stated that the Hawaiian planters sell their sugar to the 
refiners at a discount of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound below 
the prevailing market price at the time of their arrival; also 
that a discount is made on Louisiana raw sugars, and perhaps 
the Porto Rican planters also allow a discount; but whatever 
the truth may be in these cases, the fact remains that after 
deducting the loss in weight and refining and the cost of pack- 
ages, so far as the consuming public is concerned, 46y% cents 
per 100 pounds is the net amount the refiners received in the 
year 1907 over and above the cost of raw sugar, landed in New 
York, duty paid, with which to defray the cost of refining, 
repairs, depreciation, and profit. 

Pursuing the inquiry one step further with the object of as- 
certaining the profits of the trust in 1907, we figure as follows: 


2,465,888 tons of sugar cost reflners mmm $207, 466, 007 
Refiners received for sugar 238, 816, 241 
Bag ia ee as a ee Se ee 81, 350, 234 
James H. Post, president National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, before Industrial Commission (vol. 1. p. 150), gave 
cost of werd outside of loss in weight, meee! KE 
ages, as 50.348 per 100 pounds applied to 5,523,589,120 
pounds equals-.---------------~-~----------------~-- 19, 222, 090 
Darin re prost 2 12, 128, 144 


The American Sugar Refining Company refined 56 per cent of 
the 2,465,888 tons. 

Fifty-six per cent of $12,128,144 equals $6,791,743, which for 
the year 1907, based on Post's statement as above, would be the 
profit of the trust. 

But, as I stated before, the company gives its 1907 profits as 
$8,749,291.62, an amount $1,957,548.62 in excess of the profits 
arising from the refining of sugar, but this excess, it would 
seem, might very easily be realized from about $50,000,000 of 
investments, loans, cash on hand, and so forth, the enumeration 
of which appears in the report mentioned. 

Again referring to the allegation that the “sugar trust” 
reaps, gobbles, an annual profit of $55,000,000, we arrive at 
the utter absurdity of this estimate and reach an approxi- 
mate confirmation of the figures furnished by the trust from 
a consideration of the figures specifically employed by the 
Senator from Mississippi in his speech of May 14, 1909, and 


1909. 
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referred to by the Senator from Georgia, but not stated exactly 
in his speech of last week. 

Both of these Senators, in discussing the cost of sugar to 
the American people through direct and indirect taxation, invite 
attention to the fact that there were consumed in the United 
States in 1907, 2,993,979 long tons of sugar, which it was cal- 
culated had been increased in price the full amount of the duty, 
namely, 1.95 cents per pound. It was shown that the Govern- 
ment collected $60,135,181 revenue on the sugar imported, and 
it was assumed that the balance, consisting of $70,641,821, had 
gone chiefly—to the extent at least of $54,000,000, according to 
the estimate of the Senator from Georgia—into the capacious 
pockets of the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Let us, therefore, direct our attention to the facts, with the 
purpose of ascertaining where this enormous balance goes, and 


what are the profits of the trust. 
WHERE DOES IT GO? 
Senator Monry’s estimate of the increased cost of sugar 
by reason of the tariff 
Of the total consumption of 2, 993,979 lo 979 long tons tons, practi- 
cally all except the 375,410 tons of — s was raw 
sugar which was refined before bein 
In the process of refining the 2,6 8.500 150 of raw 
sugar there was a loss of 7 per cent in nent oe 
183,300 tons of dirt and impurities. This 
tons of dirt was not market and hence eat ERS 
did not pay any pane of $1.95 per 100 on it; 183, 
gross tons at $1.95 per 100 pounds amounts 
$8,006,500 and should be deducted at the ee 


$130, 777, 002 


8, 006, 500 
SEUSS pe oe DEB SS RT SES E ae B A 122, 771, 502 
Duty collected by United States.. 60, 135, 181 
pC AS SRC ed SL SR rt A a — 62,636,821 
Du remitted on 418,102 tons from 
. ̃ A ast . 
Du oe remitted on 212,853 tons from Porto 
Fn — — 6, 530, 400 
or Pots on 1,340,400 tons from 
10, 346, 449 
Duty. Temitted on 10,700 tons from ‘the 
Philippines ai ee ge A 233, 327 
ae oe ge remitted on Cuban and 80, 246, 413 
colon ra — 
N — — 30, 246, 413 
B: P · lll G E 
Protection on 264, tons, Louisiana and 
P———T—T—TbT—T—T—VT—X— eee 8, 325, 294 
Protection on = 410 tons, beet sugar °... 16, 397, 908 
Protection on 49 tons, maple and mo- 
lasses a SAREE 6 510, 543 
Protection to home producers 25, 233, 745 
— 25. 233, 745 
Balance representing the protection afforded re- 
ee ee ee Ss See 7, 156, 163 


From this balance we conclude that the refiners aggregated 
a profit of $7,156,163, of which approximately $4,000,000. would 
go to the American Sugar Refining Company or “trust.” The 
additional $2,300,000 profit shown in their statement is easily 
accounted for by the profits made by buying Cuban, Porto Rican, 
and Hawaiian sugars at a slight differential below the world’s 
price with tariff added. 

In an effort to show how enormous are the profits of the sugar- 
refining industry in this country, the Senator from Georgia said: 


I have figures and facts before me which clear „ Show that the 
American Sugar Refining Company, called the “ ” has 


sold considerable quantities o for export at nearly 2 cents per 
pound less than the price quoted in the domestic market. Why should 
the American Sugar Refining Com y be placed in a condition by law 


which enables the company to sell to the 9 Ran people at far ered 5 

cents per pound and to export and sell in other countries at 
ound. If the American 8 g 

call the “trust,” can export sugar 

abroad and this trust sells the same sugar in America at near 

per pound, who can wonder that the sugar trust has doubled and even 

quadrupled its inyestments yearly? 


3 cents 
common! 


The following is a correct statement of the total refined sugar 
exported by the American Sugar Refining Company from Jan- 
uary 1, 1904, to January 2, 1909: 


From page 2, Senate Doc. No. 15, Gist C 

* Based on government. figures for Hawaii of 
ury figures. 

e Based on $1.95 per 100 pounds. 


Ist session. 
1.42 per ton. Treas- 


The total quantity exported represents less than 1 per cent 
of the total production of these same refineries during the same 
period of five years. 

Every pound of the above-mentioned exports was sold at 
the same price as quoted on that same day for domestic delivery. 

The Senator ought to know that under the drawback pro- 
vision of the tariff law the exporter of this sugar would be 
entitled to a drawback from the National Treasury to the 
amount of 99 per cent of the duty paid on the import sugar 
from which the above-mentioned refined sugar was made. The 
American Sugar Refining Company did not sell its goods 
cheaper abroad than at home, the apparent difference in price 
being simply the amount of the drawback received under the 
general provision of the tariff law. The only reason why the 
company was able to ship this sugar abroad was the fact that 
sugar at the time of shipment when credited with the amount 
of the drawback was actually cheaper in the United States 
than abroad. Any student of market conditions knows that 
during the winter, when the great bulk of Cuban, Louisiana, 
and domestic sugar is put upon the market, the price of raw 
sugar in the United States, less duty, ranges from 30 to 50 
cents per hundred pounds less than the world’s price. This 
enables the domestic refiner, under the provisions of the draw- 
back law, to export his sugar in competition with the world’s 
market. During these same months of low prices for raw 
sugars, the price of refined has been correspondingly low in the 
United States, thus giving to the ultimate consumer in the 
United States the entire advantage of such reduction. 

It is a matter of fact that is established by examination of 
market reports, that whereas the average difference between 
raw and refined sugar in this country is about 87 cents per 
hundred pounds, that during the entire winter months when we 
have low-priced Cuban raws the margin between raw and 
refined sugar is reduced to 65 to 75 cents per hundred pounds. 
This is caused by the fact that during these months the re- 
fined sugar made from the domestic beet crop bears the market 
price, thus giving the consumer the benefit, not merely of the 
low-priced raw, but of the low-priced refined. 

The Senator from Georgia says: 


doubled in value. Meat and meal haye advanced in pri 
clothing, — it costs the American workingman nearly 
much to live to-day as it did twelve or fifteen years ago. 


so has 
ice as 


The Senator is to be congratulated for this statement, and 
he should remember in this connection that sugar is one of 
the few necessities of life which has not advanced in price 
during the period to which he has made reference. In spite of 
this universal upward trend in all values, sugar has actually 
decreased in price under the Dingley bill, as is shown by the 
following average prices for the past nine years: 


. 649 
. 957 

In fact, the consumer’s price of sugar in the United ‘States is 
less than the consumer’s price of sugar in any country of con- 
tinental Europe. This is shown conclusively by the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Senate, under date of April 
26, 1909, pages 23, 24, and 25. The only European country 
in which the consumer pays less for his sugar than the United 
States is England, and the difference is not very marked in that 
country. The report of the United States consul at Liverpool, 
as furnished to the Secretary of State, shows that the con- 
sumers in that city pay from 4 to 5 cents a pound for their 
sugar. This should be compared with the consumer’s price in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, or New Orleans, corresponding 
American cities in which refineries are located. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture to the Senate 
mas pate of April ~~ 1909, states, on page 23, that— 


pon erally on the continent of Euro 
— —4 "than in i For the years 1904-1 


I can not refrain from 5 the eee of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia specially directed at our beet-sugar industry in 
Utah. He made the assertion, upon what authority I can not 
conceive, that Mr. Joseph F. Smith, the president of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company, received an annual salary of $20,000. 


Perhaps the Senator arrived at this figure from customary 
‘salaries in companies of about the size of the one mentioned, 
which has a paid capital stock of over $11,000,000. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to ask the Senator if he is offering 
the retail price of sugar in these foreign countries?) He quoted 
one country at 13 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. All are the retail prices. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator offers them as a retail price 
list? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was talking of what the consumer pays, and 
that is the retail price. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And comparing that with what the con- 
sumer pays in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What is the purpose of that argument? Is 
it to convey the idea that sugar is worth more there than here? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought perhaps the country would like to 
know, and perhaps some Senators would like to know, the 
retail price of sugar in foreign countries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why is it more 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me to conclude, then 
I will—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to know, I will explain. 
Germany and other foreign countries have an internal-reyenue 
tax upon sugar; and not only do they have an internal-reyenue 
tax, but they have a high tariff wall to keep out sugar from any 
other country, and they make the consumer pay a high price 
for sugar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And get a very high revenue from it. 

Mr, SMOOT. And get a large revenue. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is, if I understand the Senator aright, 
they impose an internal-reyenue tax on sugar consumption there, 
similar to the tax we impose on tobacco and liquors here. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them do and some of them do not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do those countries, where the price is so 
much higher than ours, impose such an internal-revenue tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is now 5 o'clock, and I do not 
care to go on any further with this discussion in this direc- 
tion ‘ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator declines to yield, of 
course the Senator from Kansas will not attempt to interrogate 


him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that Mr. Smith's 
salary from that company is and does not exceed the princely 
figure of $2,400 per year. I wish further to say to him and to 
the Senate that if it were true, which it is not, that Mr. Smith 
fixes the prices paid for beets, he might justly be hailed as the 
farmers’ friend, since the farmers are doing so well in beet 
culture that they are clamoring for greater beet acreage and 
for more factories. 

The suggestion of the Senator from Georgia concerning the 
tariff to be levied on sugar is found in the following quotation 
from his speech: 

On all dutiable refined sugar a pay on an average of 0.0137 cent 

ure, on all imported raw ear „0104 cent; that is, when we add 
gether the sugar paying full duty and the concession sugar coming 
from the Philippines and Cuba and the free sugar coming from Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. If the 0.00214 cent paid be assumed as the proper 
differential, and the Payne bill makes t assumption, then it should 
be added to what the imported raw sugar as a whole costs refiners, 
5 and not to What a particular item costs them together, 
. D 

The duty on refined sugar, even from a Republican standpoint, 
should not be more than one hundred and twenty-fiye -and a half 
hundredths, instead of one hundred and ninety-hun ths, as the Payne 
bill proposes. 

The Senator divides the customs receipts from sugar by the 
total amount of duty-paying, concessionary, and free sugar 
imported into the United States, and obtains an average rate 
of $1.04 per hundred pounds, which he claims is the measure 
of protection afforded the domestic sugar producer. He then 
subtracts $1.68}, the present duty on 96° sugar, from $1.90, 
the proposed duty on refined sugar, obtaining a difference of 
214 cents, which he claims is the refiners’ differential pro- 
vided for in the tariff bill now under consideration. This 
21} cents he adds to the average rate of duty, namely, $1.04, 
and obtains $1.254 per hundred pounds, which he claims is 
the maximum duty on refined sugar which even a protection- 
ist can claim under existing conditions. Let us examine the 


logie of this position. Suppose the duty on sugar were fixed 
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at 5 or 10 cents per pound and that no sugar should be imported 
except from Porto Rico and Hawaii, which sugar would come 
in free, then the customs receipts from sugar would be nothing, 
and we would have zero for the average rate of duty, and, 
according to the Senator’s logic, there would be no protection 
to the domestic industry, while in reality we would be having 
a prohibitory tariff; in other words, a prohibitory tariff affords 
no protection to a domestic industry. 

Nor is this all. Let us examine this proposition from still 
another view point. Suppose the present Congress adopts the 
Senator’s suggestion and passes a law providing for a duty 
of $1.04 per hundred pounds on raw sugar and $1.254 per 
hundred pounds on refined sugar. If, now, the Sixty-second 
Congress follows the plan suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia, it will take the total customs receipts from sugar, 
divide the same by the amount of sugar imported, whether duty 
paying or free, and will then obtain a quotient of about 40 
cents on raw sugar and 614 cents on refined, which, from the 
line of reasoning now put forth, should be the average duty per 
hundred pounds of sugar imported. 

The Sixty-third Congress, convening four years from now, if 
it should follow the plan outlined, would be justified in again 
revising the sugar schedule on the basis of approximately 20 
cents as the average rate of duty, and the consequent measure 
of protection. It will thus be seen that in the course of the 
next three Congresses our entire sugar schedule would vanish 
and we would establish free trade under the plan proposed by 
the Senator. 

By two distinet lines of reasoning, it is obvious that the pro- 
posed plan leads to an absurdity and would result in a per- 
petual revision of the sugar schedule by each succeeding Con- 
gress until absolute free trade in sugar is reached. Nor is this all. 

The Senator from Georgia has shown that the average rate 
of duty on full duty-paying, concessionary, and free sugar 
imported into the United States is $1.04 per 100 pounds, a reduc- 
tion of 643 cents from the general tariff on raw sugar. The bill 
now under consideration increases the amount of free sugar by 
300,000 tons, to come in from the Philippines. Consequently 
the effect of free and concessionary sugar in reducing the rate 
fixed in the bill to a low average rate will be even greater than 
under the present law. But let us suppose that it will be the 
same. If our tariff law should provide for a duty of $1.04 on 
raws, then the 80 per cent sugar from Cuba and the duty-free 
sugar from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the PhHippines would 
reduce this figure by 64 cents, and give us an average duty of 
40 cents per 100 pounds on raws. But the tariff on refined is 
$1.25, and the working refiners’ differential would be 85 cents 
per 100 pounds, against the 86 cents concerning which the Sena- 
tor now complains so vigorously. 

The net results following the plan suggested would be to 
reduce our annual customs receipts from sugar from $60,000,000 
to $23,000,000; to kill our domestic beet and cane sugar indus- 
try; and to intrench the sugar trust more firmly than ever in 
its control of the American market. Unwittingly the Senator 
has played into the hands of the very people he is trying to 
destroy. It would be difficult to frame a tariff schedule that 
would assist the sugar trust more than the one suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia. Certain it is that the plan has been 
advocated by an eastern refiner. If it would help the latter, it 
certainly would help the trust five times as much, as its business 
is five times greater. Touched by the cry of cheap sugar for 
the people, the Senator has put forth a plan which if adopted 
would deliver to the trust the absolute monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market. 

Mr. CLAY. With the Senator's permission 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Then I am very hopeful, if that be true, that I 
will have the support of the Senator from Utah for that 
measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I have gone carefully over the 
figures, and I think I can demonstrate to the Senator himself 
from the figures that they are absolutely correct and there is 
no mistake. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator says my figures will certainly re- 
sult in favoring the trust, and the Senator has been making an 
argument in favor of the trust; therefore, I thought the Sena- 
tor would be in favor of my figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have made no argument in favor of the trust. 
I do not speak one word of commendation of the trust. But 
when statements have been made here that affect not only the 
trust, but affect the beet-sugar industry and the cane-sugar 
industry of the country, I think it is proper to-call the attention 
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of the Senate to them, and in doing so I should not be charged 
with defending the trust. 

If any Senator wishes to curb the power of the sugar trust, 
let him join in enacting and in maintaining as long as neces- 
sary such a tariff on sugar as will encourage the development 
of our domestic sugar industry to the point where we shall pro- 
duce within our borders all the sugar we consume. 

To produce our supply of sugar from home-grown beets would 
require from 350 to 400 beet-sugar factories. Does anyone 
dream that such a number of concerns could be consolidated 
in a trust? As the senior Senator from Iowa has well said, 
“You can not form a trust unless you can control the raw 
material.” The Secretary of Agriculture, in his report to the 
Senate April 26, 1909, says that we have 274,000,000 acres of 
sugar-beet land in the United States, and if 1 acre in 200 of 
this land is devoted to the cultivation of beets our yield of 
sugar would equal our entire consumption. With such a boun- 
tiful opportunity for securing the raw material from which 
to make sugar it would be impossible to form a beet-sugar trust. 
The surest way to limit the power of the sugar trust is to en- 
courage the erection of beet-sugar factories whose output 
granulated sugar, a finished product—is sold direct to the people 
in competition with sugar refined by the trust. 

The people will get their sugar cheaper than if it is refined by 
one or two corporations from imported raws. An enormous 
drain on our national resources will be saved. A great national 
industry will be established, thousands of workmen will find 
employment in these factories, and hundreds of thousands of 
farmers will grow the beets from which we will make our own 
sugar. The issue is clear-cut and well-defined. Shall half a 
dozen refining companies which can be easily combined in a 
trust refine our sugar from imported raws, for which we shall 
send abroad from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 yearly, or shall 
this sugar be made from home-grown beets by 350 factories 
which can not be combined in a trust and this money kept at 
home? The reduction of the proposed tariff rates will accom- 
plish the first result; the plan offered by the Finance Commit- 
tee will accomplish the second. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, May 27, 1909, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Erccutive nominations received by the Senate May 26, 1909. 
DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


Edward Dana Durand, of California, now Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, to be Director of the Census in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, vice S. N. D. North, 
resigned. 

SURVEYOR or Customs. 


Edward L. MeConnaughey, of Ohio, to be surveyor of customs 
for the port of Dayton, in the State of Ohio. Office now vacant. 


PROMOTIONS IN REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Cadet Engineer Charles Albert Baton, of Massachusetts, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Cadet Engineer Charles Herman Johnson, of Minnesota, to 
be third lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
of the United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Cadet Engineer Clinton Philo Kendall, of New Jersey, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Cadet Engineer Howard James Kerr, of New York, to be third 
lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the 
United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Cadet Engineer Ambrose Elwood Lukens, of New York; to be 
third lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Cadet Engineer Charles Joseph Odend’hal, of Maryland, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Cadet Engineer Henry Charles Roach, of Massachusetts, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. 

Third Lieutenant of Engineers John Frederick Hahn to be 
second lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to rank as such from March 29, 1909, in place 


of Second Lieutenant of Engineers Frank Gerome Snyder, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieutenant of Engineers Frank Gerome Snyder to be 
first lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to rank as such from March 29, 1909, in place 
of First Lieutenant of Engineers Eugene Prescott Webber, pro- 
moted. 


CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 


First Lieut. Charles T. Leeds, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, for appointment as a member of the California 
Débris Commission, provided for by the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California 
Débris Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State 
of California,” vice Maj. Charles H. McKinstry, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, to be relieved, 


PROMOTION IN NAVY, 


Rear-Admiral William P. Potter, United States Navy, to be 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in the Department of the 
Navy, with the rank of rear-admiral, for a period of four years 
from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Rear-Admiral John E. 
Pillsbury, United States Navy, resigned. - 


CONSULS-GENERAL, 


Alphonse Gaulin, of Rhode Island, now consul of class 3 at 
Havre, to be consul-general of the United States of America of 
class 4 at Marseilles, France, vice Horace Lee Washington, 
nominated to be consul of class 1 at Liverpool. 

John L. Griffiths, of Indiana, now consul of class 1 at Liver- 
pool, to be consul-general of the United States of America of 
class 1 at London, England, vice Robert J. Wynne, resigned. 

John H. Snodgrass, of West Virginia, now consul of class 3 
at Kobé, to be consul-general of the United States of America of 
class 4 at Moscow, Russia, vice Hunter Sharp, nominated to be 
consul of class 3 at Lyons. 


CONSULS. 


William E. Alger, of Massachusetts, now consul of class 8 at 
Tegucigalpa, to be consul of the United States of America of 
class 8 at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, vice Albert W. Brickwood, 
jr., nominated to be consul of class 9 at Tapachula. 

Homer M. Byington, of Connecticut, now a consular assistant, 
to be consul of the United States of America of class 9 at Bris- 
tol, England, vice J. Perry Worden, resigned. 

Ralph C. Busser, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Erfurt, Germany, vice Will L. 
Lowrie, nominated to be consul of class 7 at Carlsbad. 

Albert W. Brickwood, jr., of Arizona, now consul of class 8 
at Puerto Cortes, to be consul of the United States of America 
of class 9 at Tapachula, Mexico, to fill an original vacancy. 

Charles M. Caughy, of Maryland, now consul of class 7 at 
Malaga, to be consul of the United States of America of class 5 
at Milan, Italy, vice James E. Dunning, nominated to be consul 
of class 3 at Havre. 

Benjamin F. Chase, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States of America of class 8 at Leeds, England, vice 
Lewis Dexter. 

Henry P. Coffin, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Mazatlan, Mexico, vice Louis 
Kaiser, resigned. 

Robert T. Crane, of Maryland, now a consular assistant, to 
be consul of the United States of America of class 9 at Guade- 
loupe, West Indies, vice Joseph M. Authier. 

George A. Chamberlain, of New Mexico, now consul of class 5 
at Pernambuco, to be consul of the United States of America of 
class 3 at Lourenco Marquez, East Africa, vice W. Stanley 
Hollis, nominated to be consul of class 5 at Dundee. 

Carl F. Deichman, of Missouri, now consul of class 7 at 
Tamsui, to be consul of the United States of America of class 6 
at Nagasaki, Japan, vice George H. Scidmore, nominated to be 
consul of class 3 at Kobé. 

Alexander V. Dye, of Missouri, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Nogales, Mexico, vice Samuel T, 
Lee, nominated to be consul of class 7 at San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Frank Deedmeyer, of Alabama, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 9 at Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, vice Franklin D. Hale, nominated to be consul of class 7 
at Trinidad. 

Henry C. A. Damm, of Tennessee, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 9 at Cornwall, Orftario, Canada, 
vice John E. Hamilton. 

James E. Dunning, of Maine, now consul of class 5 at Milan, 
to be consul of the United States of America of class 3 at Havre, 
France, vice Alphonse Gaulin, nominated to be consul-general 
of class 4 at Marseilles, 
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Stuart J. Fuller, of Wisconsin, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Gothenburg, Sweden, vice Ed- 
5 D. Winslow, appointed consul-general of class 6 at Stock- 

olm, 

Cornelius Ferris, jr., of Colorado, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 9 at Asuncion, Paraguay, vice Edward 
J. Norton, nominated to be consul of class 7 at Malaga. 

Robert Frazer, jr., of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Valencia, Spain, vice Charles S. 
Winans, nominated to be consul of class 7 at Seville. 

Charles A. Holder, of Colorado, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 9 at Rouen, France, vice Oscar 
Malmros. r 

Franklin D. Hale, of Vermont, now consul of class 9 at Char- 
lottetown, to be consul of the United States of America of class 
7 at Trinidad, West Indies, vice Thomas P. Moffat, nominated 
to be consul of class 6 at Bluefields. 

Charles L. Hoover, of the Philippine Islands, to be consul of 
the United States of America of class 8 at Madrid, Spain, vice 
Richard M. Bartleman, appointed consul-general of class 5 at 
Buenos Aires. 

W. Stanley Hollis, of Massachusetts, now consul of class 3 at 
Lourenco Marquez, to be consul of the United States of America 
of class 5 at Dundee, Scotland, vice John C. Higgins. 

Augustus E. Ingram, of California, now a consular assistant, 
to be consul of the United States of America of class 6 at Brad- 
ford, England, vice Erastus Sheldon Day. 

Leo J. Keena, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 
o America of class 8 at Chihuahua, Mexico, vice Lewis A. 

artin. 

Will L. Lowrie, of Illinois, now consul of class 8 at Erfurt, 
to be consul of the United States of America of class 7 at Carls- 
bad, Austria, vice John S. Twells. 

Marion Letcher, of Georgia, to be consul of the United States 
of America of class 8 at Acapulco, Mexico, vice Maxwell K. 
Moorhead, nominated to be consul of class 7 at St. John, New 
Brunswick. 

Samuel T. Lee, of Michigan, now consul of class 8 at Nogales, 
to be consul of the United States of America of class 7 at San 
José, Costa Rica, vice John C. Caldwell. 

Anärew J. McConnico, of Mississippi, to be consul of the 
United States of America of class 9 at St. Johns, Quebec, Can- 
ada, vice Charles Deal. 

George B. McGoogan, of Indiana, now consul of class 9 at 
La Paz, to be consul of the United States of America of class 7 
at Progreso, Mexico, vice Edward H. Thompson. 

Charles K. Moser, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Aden, Arabia, vice Wallace C. 
Bond, appointed consul of class 7 at Karachi. 

Samuel MacClintock, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, vice 
William E. Alger, nominated to be consul of class 8 at Puerto 
Cortes. 

Maxwell K. Moorhead, of Pennsylvania, now consul of class 
8 at Acapulco, to be consul of the United States of America of 
class 7 at St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, vice Gebhard Will- 
rich, nominated to be consul of class 6 at Quebec. 

Thomas P. Moffat, of New York, now consul of class 7 at 
Trinidad, to be consul of the United States of America of class 
6 at Bluefields, Nicaragua, to fill an original vacancy. 

Edward J. Norton, of Tennessee, now consul of class 9 at 
Asuncion, to be consul of the United States of America of class 
7 at Malaga, Spain, vice Charles M. Caughy, nominated to be 
consul of class 5 at Milan. 

Albert W. Robert, of Florida, to be consul of the United States 
of America of class 8 at Algiers, Algeria, vice James Johnston. 

Samuel C. Reat, of Illinois, now consul of class 9 at Port 
Louis, to be consul of the United States of America of class 7 
at Tamsui, Formosa, vice Carl F. Deichman, nominated to be 
consul of class 6 at Nagasaki. 

Louis J. Rosenberg, of Michigan, now consul of class 7 at 
Seville, to be consul of the United States of America of class 5 
at Pernambuco, Brazil, vice George A. Chamberlain, nominated 
to be consul of class 3 at Lourenco, Marquez. 

John A. Ray, of Texas, to be consul of the United States of 
America of class 9 at Maskat, Oman, vice William Coffin, ap- 
pointed consul of class 8 at Tripoli. 3 

Fred C. Slater, of Kansas, to be consul of the United States 
3 America of class 8 at Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, vice Neal Me- 

illan. 12 

Frederick Simpich, of Washington, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 9 at Bagdad, Turkey, vice William C. 
Magelssen, appointed consul of class 7 at Colombo. 

George B. Schmucker, of Florida, to be consul of the United 
ae of America of class 9 at Ensenada, Mexico, vice Everett 

Bailey. 


Hunter Sharp, of North Carolina, now consul-general of class 
4 at Moscow, to be consul of the United States of America of 
class 3 at Lyons, France, vice John C. Covert. 

George H, Scidmore, of Wisconsin, now consul of class 6 at 
Nagasaki, to be consul of the United States of America of class 
8 at Kobé, Japan, vice John H. Snodgrass, nominated to be 
consul-general of class 4 at Moscow. y 

Lucien N. Sullivan, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States of America of class 9 at La Paz, Mexico, vice 
George B. McGoogan, nominated to be consul of class 7 at 
Progreso. 

P. Emerson Taylor, of Nebraska, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 9 at Port Louis, Mauritius, vice 
Samuel C. Reat, nominated to be consul of class 7 at Tamsui. 

Gebhard Willrich, of Wisconsin, now consul of class 7 at 
St. John, New Brunswick, to be consul of the United States 
s America of class 6 at Quebec, Canada, vice William W. 

enry. 

Charles S. Winans, of Michigan, now consul of class 8 at 
Valencia, to be consul of the United States of America of class 
7 at Seville, Spain, vice Louis J. Rosenberg, nominated to be 
consul of class 5 at Pernambuco. A 

Horace Lee Washington, of the District of Columbia, now 
consul-general of class 4 at Marseilles, to be consul of the 
United States of America of class 1 at Liverpool, England, vice 
soam L. Griffiths, nominated to be consul-general of class 1 at 

ndon. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26, 1909. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
John I. Worthington to be United States attorney, western 
district of Arkansas. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
George H. Kimball to be receiver of public moneys at Eureka, 


POSTMASTEBRS, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
John L. McCoy, at Richton, Miss, 
x OHIO. 
Edson B. Conner, at Bremen, Ohio. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 27, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law, filed under 
the act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims 
set out in the annexed findings by the court relating to the 
vessel brig Two Brothers, Alexander Forrester, master (S. Doc. 
No. 61), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law, filed under the act of Janu- 
ary 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out in the 
annexed findings by the court relating to the vessel schooner 
Willing Maid, Comfort Bird, master (S. Doc. No. 62), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the New 
York yearly meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, pray- 
ing for such action on the part of the Government as will tend 
to actomplish a reduction of armaments among the nations 
of the world, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, praying for the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions of R. D. Carey and 29 other 
citizens of Douglas, of Carson Adams and 67 other citizens of 
Wheatland, of H. M. Dillon and 36 other citizens of Wheatland, 
and of W. A. Sickler, irrigation manager, and 26 other citizens 
of Powell, all in the State of Wyoming, praying for the reten- 
tion of the present rate of duty on sugar, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 
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Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, praying for the appointment of a permanent 
tariff commission, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the employees of Snyder & 
Black, engravers, of New York City, N. Y., praying for an in- 
crease of the import duty on lithographic products, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the members of the New York 
Tribune composing room, of New York City; of the Gaelic- 
American composing room, of New York City; of the New York 
Times composing room, of New York City; of the composing 
room of Louis Weiss & Co., of New York City; of the New York 
-Herald composing room, of New York City; of the employees 
of the Frank A. Munsey Company, of New York City; of mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Times composing room, of Brooklyn; and 
of the C. G, Burgoyne Book Chapel, of New York City, all in 
the State of New York, remonstrating against the imposition of 
a duty on news print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARNER presented the petition of G. M. Chase & Son 
and 19 other citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., and a petition of the 
Ryley-Wilson Grocery Company and sundry other manufacturers 
of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the retention of the present 
rate of duty on sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of John F. Toomey and 
83 other citizens of Brillion, John O. Lindgren and 46 other citi- 
zens of Oconto, R. D. Fisher and 82 other citizens of Shiocton, 
Otto Boelter and 28 other citizens of Clintonville, William Peters 
and 33 other citizens of South Kaukauna, George J. Hemminger 
and 45 other citizens of Granville, A. E. Bingham and 11 other 
citizens of Janesville, L. O. Griffith and 3 other citizens of 
Janesville, Peter J. Monat and 27 other citizens of Janesville, 
Charles Espe and 42 other citizens of Morrisonville, H. H. Tyler 
and 61 other citizens of Prairie du Chien, E. H. Fiedler and 18 
other citizens of Evansville, C. T. Hudson and 61 other citizens 
of Milton Junction, E. H. Hall and 57 other citizens of Janes- 
ville, W. W. Wood and 35 other citizens of Janesville, G. W. 
Leisman and 38 other citizens of Fort Atkinson, A. M. Stone and 
51 other citizens of White Water, E. C. Evans and 6 other citi- 
zens of Westley; P. H. Marks, of Janesville; Hans Johnson and 
47 other citizens of Deerfield, A. G. Howe and 27 other citizens 
of Stoughton, William Minton and 18 other citizens of Union 
Grove, C. A. Brown and 15 other citizens of Corliss, Clifford 
Akin and 20 other citizens of Janesville, and of John Huben and 
35 other citizens of Green Bay, all in the State of Wisconsin; 
and of J. M. Hoague and 19 other citizens of Freeport, C. B. 
O’Connor and 6 other citizens of Harvard, and of R. J. Sarsay 
and 9 other citizens of Elgin, all in the State of Illinois, pray- 
ing for the retention of the present rate of duty on sugar, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
‘consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE (by request): 

A bill (S. 2485) establishing a universal standard of time; to 
the Select Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2486) to regulate the interstate commerce ship- 
ments of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MONEY : . 

A bill (S. 2487) for the relief of the heirs, devisees, and 
legatees of Willis Lowe; and 

A bill (S. 2488) for the relief of the estate of Ann M. Mee- 
han, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEVERIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2489) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building in the city of Mount 
Vernon, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2490) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Kissinger (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT BRUSSELS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 


63); which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 


printed : 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


On January 5, 1909, my predecessor recommended to the 
Congress that an appropriate provision be made for participa- 


tion by the United States in a Universal and International Ex- 


position to be held at Brussels in 1910, in response to the invita- 
tion extended by the Government of Belgium. 

No action on this recommendation having been taken by the 
Sixtieth Congress, and the invitation having been again ex- 
tended by the Belgian Government, I renew the recommenda- 
tion. 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State, which- 
has my cordial indorsement, stating reasons why it is desirable 
that the United States should take part officially in this exposi- 
tion and showing the importance and necessity of an appro- 
priation for the purpose being made during the present ses- 
sion of Congress if the United States is to take part in the ex- 
position. : 

WX. H. Tart. 

TRR WHITE House, May 27, 1909. 

THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order. ° 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
row], which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 213, page 72, line 23, after 
the word “ sugar,” strike out not above No. 16 Dutch standard 
in color;” and on page 73, lines 6 and 7, to strike out “and on 
sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Carter Flint Page 
Bacon Chamberlain Foster Penrose 
Bailey Clapp rye Perkins 
Beveridge Clay Gamble Root 
Bradley Crane Gore Scott 
Brandegee Crawford Hale Smith, Md. 
Briggs Culberson Hughes Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bulkeley Cummins Jones Sutherland 
Burkett Curtis Kean Tillman 
Burnham Depew Lodge Warner 
Burrows Dick Martin Warren 
Burton Dillingham Overman 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, there was some discussion 
yesterday in regard to the accuracy of the figures furnished me 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in regard to the amount of 
sugar that is extracted from a ton of beets. I desire to read a 
letter which I have received from the Secretary of Agriculture 
in regard to his former communication. It is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1909. 

Dear Sin: I t that the table showing the average yield of sugar 
per tan of beets in the various 6 States, submitted with 
my letter of the 24th instant, requires correction in the last five years. 
By a clerical mistake, the statistics showing the “average sugar in 
beets " were inserted instead of the “ average extraction of sugar based 
on weight of beets.” A corrected table is herewith inclosed. 

ery respectfully, 
Jamus WILSON, Secretary. 

Hon. JOSEPH L. Bristow, 

United States Senate, 

The table referred to changes, as the amount of sugar ex- 
tracted from a ton of beets throughout the United States for 
the year 1908, 316 pounds per ton to 249.4 pounds per ton. 
Similar changes are made in the figures given for the respective 
States. 

I wish to say that this change in figures has no material ef- 
fect upon the conclusion reached in my discussion yesterday. 
I want to further state in regard to the assistance which the 
Department of Agriculture has given me in this discussion, 
that I have always found that department, the head of the 
department and the subordinates, accommodating, prompt, and 
very efficient in responding to requests that I have made. This 
is a mistake which a clerk is likely to make if he is rushed or 
in any great haste in running down columns of figures. I do 
not want to offer any criticism. It might have been embarrass- 
ing, but, fortunately, it was not, as the figures do not in any way 
change the conclusion that anyone must reach on considering 
the question in all of its bearings. A 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow ]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask what the amendment is? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas yesterday, and it has already been reread 
this morning. It proposes to strike from the bill the words 
“not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color,” and the words 
“and on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, 
I desire to say a very few words with respect to it. I shall not 
ask the Senate to follow me through the labyrinth of contra- 
dictory statistics: I have given some study to the sugar sched- 
ule, and I desire to submit a phase of it which, as it seems to 
me, is rather more fundamental than has yet been suggested in 
this discussion. 

I assume that Republican Senators, at least, intend by these 
duties to protect some American interest, and the inquiry I 
propound is, What American interest is intended to be protected 
by the duties imposed by this tariff? It seems to me that if we 
will look squarely at this subject we must agree that the con- 
flict between beet sugar and cane sugar is irrepressible; it will 
be never ending; and, so far as this country is concerned, it 
is utterly impossible to protect, to foster, and guard the inter- 
ests of the cane-sugar refiner and the beet-sugar manufacturer 
at the same time in the same law. 

I for one believe in the picture painted by the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] yesterday. Driven to choice, 
I am compelled to select as the beneficiary of our legislation, 
so far as my voice and my vote are concerned, the beet-sugar 
manufacturer, and to look primarily to the development of that 
business in the United States. 

It is unquestionably true that we have a territory highly fitted 
for the production of sugar beets sufficient to supply every 
pound of sugar now used or that will be used by the American 
people. I believe that we ought to supply within our own ter- 
ritory the entire demand of the American people. The ideal 
position, as it seems to me, is enough beet-sugar manufactories 
to make 3,000,000 tons of sugar, with a competition between 
them that will reduce the price to a fair American level. 

If we intend to accomplish that, if that is the end for which 
we are striving, then we ought to look carefully into the gen- 
eral framework of this schedule, for I believe, and I assert, 
that, adjusted as it is, it gives the beet-sugar manufacturer into 
the hands and puts him at the mercy of the cane-sugar refiner, 
and that there can be no great development of the beet-sugar 
interest, and that there will be no such development as I have 
mentioned, until you give to the beet-sugar manufacturer an 
advantage that he does not have under the schedule. 

I know that the Senators from Louisiana will think that I 
am unmindful of the interests of that great State. If the only 
cane-sugar territory within the United States was within the 
State of Louisiana, there would be no difficulty whatever in 
reconciling the output from Louisiana with the output from 
the beet-sugar factories, because we could easily absorb the 
sugar produced in the State of Louisiana without seriously 
crippling the growth and development of which I have spoken. 
But we must add to Louisiana, Porto Rico; and add to Porto 
Rico, Hawaii; and add to Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, be- 
cause the thing we are about to do in practical effect opens up 
to the Philippine Islands the markets of the United States in 
sugar without any restriction whatsoever, and we must take 
into account further that there is a likelihood that within a 
short time Cuban sugar will also come free into the United 
States. I make no prophecy; I do not know that that will 
happen; but without appearing to even suggest that there will 
be any change in the sovereignty of that island, I think every 
Senator here feels that it will not be very Jong until Cuban 
sugar will also enter the ports of the United States without 
duty. 

When you take these things into consideration, it is per- 
fectly apparent that the real struggle of the future must be 
between cane sugar and beet sugar; and if you, my friend 
from Michigan, want to supply the market of the United States 
with beet sugar, if instead of producing 400,000 tons, as we did 
last year, you want the manufactories of the United States to 
turn out 3,000,000 tons, as you so beautifully expressed yes- 
terday and which must be the hope of every Senator here, 
what will you do with the sugar from Cuba and the sugar from 
Porto Rico and the sugar from Hawaii, with their oppor- 
tunities for growth and development, and the sugar from the 
Philippines? Do you not see that in endeavoring td protect 
this industry you must choose between the extension of the cane 
fields and the development and the growth and the establish- 
ment of beet-sugar factories? To me it is as obvious as any 
fact which the world accepts. 


That being true, I pass to the next position, which naturally 
grows out of the thing I have said. I believe that the sugar 
schedule discriminates in favor of the cane-sugar refiner, I 
believe that its end and its object is—I will not say the inten- 
tional object is, but its effect—to put the beet-sugar manufac- 
turer at the mercy of the cane-sugay refiner and to build up the 
cane-sugar refiner. I am not here to discuss in any disparaging 
way the American Sugar Refining Company. 

I know somewhat about its operations; but I consider it 
simply as a sugar refinery. If we are to build up the sugar re- 
finer, if we are to make a market here, an unlimited market, 
a profitable market, for the cane grower of Louisiana and of 
Cuba and of Porto Rico and of Hawaii and of the Philippine 
Islands, and if their raw sugars are to be converted into re- 
fined sugars and sold in the American market, tell me where the 
beet-sugar manufacturer will find his opportunity to enter, 
absorb, and occupy the same market? The beet-sugar manufac- 
turer is in direct competition, under normal industrial condi- 
tions, with the cane-sugar refiner. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the Senator think that the cane sugar 
of Louisiana can compete with the cane sugar produced in 
Hawaii and the Philippines and in Cuba? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not hear the Senator’s question. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do you think that sugar can be produced as 
oo in Louisiana as it can be produced in Hawaii or the Phil- 
ppines? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that question is propounded to me, and 
if I understand it aright, I think it can not be. I think it costs 
more in Louisiana to produce cane sugar than it does in either 
Hawaii or the Philippine Islands or in Porto Rico 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). And a great deal more than it 
will cost in Cuba when relations have so changed that Cuban 
sugar shall come in free. That is precisely the suggestion I 
made a few moments ago. If Louisiana stood alone as a part of 
the territory of the United States that had the right to free ad- 
mission to our markets, there would be no difficulty, as I said be- 
fore, in taking the output of Louisiana, which would, pro tanto, 
diminish the output, of course, of the beet-sugar manufactories. 
But we could well be content with diminishing the market of 
the beet-sugar manufacture so much. However, I repeat, when 
you broaden that territory and take in so vast an amount, so 
great an area of sugar-cane land, then you have a competitor 
that, if it succeeds, will take the whole American market and 
leave no opportunity whatever for the beet-sugar manufacturer, 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not ask the Senator from Louisiana to 
answer in the time of the Senator from Iowa, but at this junc- 
ture I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana a question’ 
which I should like to have answered. Assuming that you can 
not raise cane sugar as cheap in Louisiana as you can in the 
other countries where cane is produced. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana to explain how the cane interests 
of Louisiana can be benefited by constantly cheapening the price 
of raw sugar that is coming in here and simply protecting the 
refiner in the refined sugar. I would not ask the Senator to 
take the time of the Senator from Iowa, but as he sees fit later 
I should like to have the question answered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My answer to the Senator from Louisiana 
was simply an answer to a plain question, and I think of the 
truth of that answer there can be no doubt whatsoever. With 
regard to the extent of the production which Louisiana has, and 
whether it could be changed for the better, I am not now speak- 
ing. I am endeavoring to impress upon the Senate the obvious 
fact that you have here a competition between two great sources 
of supply—one the cane sugar, the other the beet sugar. The 
cane-sugar territory already within the limits of the United 
States, or within her protection, can be easily enlarged to supply 
all the sugar that the United States will consume. On the other 
hand, the beet-sugar manufacture or beet-sugar interests can be 
very easily enlarged and developed so as to supply the entire 
demand of the United States. 2 

Now, the choice which you must make here and now is 
whether you want the cane sugar to take possession of our 
markets or whether you want the beet sugar to take possession 
of our markets. You can not choose both. We are at the part- 
ing of the ways, and you will be compelled either to favor such 
a schedule as will put the business into the hands of the cane- 
sugar refiners of the United States or as will put the business 
into the hands of the beet-sugar producers of the United States, 
for yon can not with any legislation—it is beyond the power of 
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man—destroy or suppress this natural, never-ending competition 
between the producers of cane sugar and the producers of beet 
sugar. 

I reassert that this particular schedule—not intentionally, L 
assume, although it would not disparage any man if I were 
to say intentionally—puts this business into the hands of the 


eane-sugar refiner. This schedule invites the utmost importa- 
tion and the utmost volume of raw cane sugar into the hands 
of the American refiners; and every pound of refined sugar 
made by these refiners displaces a pound of sugar that might 
be made by the beet-sugar producers of the United States. You 
ean not serve, in this instance, two masters—I will not say that 
one is God and the other mammon, but they are two separate, 
individual, contrary interests, and you can not by any combina- 
tion of words serve the interests of both. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator is stating, and to a certain extent I agree with him. I 
will join hands with him in keeping out, as far as possible, 
every pound of sugar coming from those islands. There is a 
provision in the bill which authorizes. the importation free of 
duty of two or three hundred thousand tons of sugar from the 
Philippine, Islands. Of course, I do not propose to ask the 
Senator how he wilk vote upon that proposition; but it looks 
to me as though voting against that provision and defeating it 
would goa far way in the direction of remedying the evil of which 
the Senator complains. But what remedy will the Senator sug- 
gest as to the probable percentage, as he has stated, between the 
cane-producing countries of the Orient and the beet-producing 
people of the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to suggest 
any remedy. I believe, if we admit 300,000 tons of Philippine 
sugar free, it will be another blow inflicted upon the beet-sugar 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator if he believes 
there is any danger of our receiving, in the near future, 300,000 
tons of sugar from the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam not so familiar with that subject as is 
the Senator from Kansas, probably, but my information is, if 
he means the immediate future, the next year or two or three, 
there is no danger, but that there is capacity there to produce, 
and if it is sufficiently inviting to capital, the production will 
follow. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to state to the Senator that 
under the most favorable circumstances the most sugar ever 
produced in the Philippine Islands was about 262,000 tons, and 
I believe that there is no danger from importation of sugar 
from the Philippine Islands, and the duty will benefit the 
Philippine people in their markets in China and Japan, which 
are the natural markets for the Philippine sugar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not a particle of doubt that the ad- 
mission of this sugar free will benefit the Philippine Islands. I 
have not one suspicion of doubt about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe it will benefit the people 
of the United States, and they are the people for whom I am 
particularly concerned, although I do not say that I will not 
vote for the admission of this sugar. It may be that the white 
man’s burden will create an obligation on my part to do. this 
much for the Philippine Islands, but I will be perfectly con- 
scious when I do so vote, if I do, that I am not furthering the 
interests of the beet-sugar producer of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to add to the statement, if I might, 
that evidence taken in the Philippine Islands discloses that the 
price of the Philippine sugar furnished China and Japan was 
the New York price, less the freight from Hongkong to New 
York. That is why I said it would benefit them in China ee 
Japan. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Kansas upon that point. I was not looking at it from the point 
of view of the Philippine Islands. I remember that since Porto 
Rico has had free admission to the markets of the United 
States her sugar production has multiplied several times. 

I remember, too, that since Hawaii has had free admission to 
our markets, her sugar production has very greatly increased. 


I am told—I take this upon the opinions of others—that if 
Cuba had free admission to the markets of this country, she: 
would supply every pound of sugar that we consume without 
any difficulty whatever. Therefore, I recur to my original 
proposition, that the real struggle in the United States is be- 
tween beet sugar and cane sugar. 

You gentlemen in whose States are developed great beet- 
sugar manufactories must take your choice now whether you 
will help to fill up this market with cane sugar, refined by the 
American Sugar Refining Company and other sugar refining 
companies, or whether you will help to fill it up with the prod- 
ucts of your own factories. If I can show you, as I believe I 
ean, that the schedule as it is now proposed is an aid rather 
to the cane-sugar refiner than to the beet-sugar producer, then 
you ought to stand for the thing that will help our manufactur- 
ing interests as well as our farmers who are tending toward 
the production of sugar beets. 

I recognize that the doctrine of protection, while beneficent, 
while stimulating and fostering, is somewhat cruel, just as the 
doctrine of competition is cruel.. I recognize that when you so 
frame this law that it will help as it ought to help the beet- 
sugar producer, you will not be helping the cane-sugar pro- 
ducer, no matter where he is or where his cane fields are. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Under the stimulating influence of the tariff 
we produce beets over all of the northern part of the United 
States that will make sugar and make it profitably. We only 
produce cane sugar in Louisiana, although it ean be produced all 
along the Gulf coast, in Florida, and other places, but not in com- 
petition with the Cuban sugar. I do not understand the Senator 
from Iowa to mean that he is against fostering the cane-Sugar 
industry, but that his main solicitude is to foster the beet-sugar 
aber throughout the country. Is that what the Senator 
means 


Mr. CUMMENS. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina did not hear the early part of my address. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think I have heard all that the Senator 
has said, and he is now expressing his anxiety 

Mr. CUMMINS. Permit me, then, to repeat what I said, that 
if we had to consider Louisiana alone, if that was the only cane- 
sugar territory that had free admission to our market, or that 
would have, there would be little difficulty in taking care of her 
limited output and at the same time fostering the beet-sugar 
factories in the more temperate regions; but when you add to 
the free cane sugar of Louisiana the free cane sugar of Porto 
Rico, of Hawaii, and of the Philippine Islands, then you have 
introduced a problem that can be solved only by selecting one 
or the other of these sources of sugar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was not able exactly to understand the 
Senator’s reasoning, for I did not think it was possible that he 
was antagonistic to assisting Louisiana, but that he was 
mainly solicitous of the beet-sugar interest because he saw in 
that a possibility of supplying the entire national demand. 
I can not see, for the life of me, why Louisiana can not be 
aided and assisted without making a pet of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, she can. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The way to do it, however, would be not to 
permit the cane sugar of the tropics—the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Cuba, and all those countries—to be dumped in here to the dis- 
advantage of both of these industries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina re-creates the very problem that I have 
tried to outline. We have already joined to the United States 
pap Pog cane-sugar territory to supply our demand, practically. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Even without beets at all? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. , 

Mr. TILLMAN. Under our fostering tariff legislation we can 
get all the sugar we want from Cuba and Hawaii and Porto 
Rico without any beet sugar at all; but, under the tariff, beet 
sugar is now entering more and more largely every year into 
our consumption; and under the protection which the Senator 
wishes to give it—and I am willing—we shall have beet sugar 
grow by leaps and bounds, until we shall make a great deal 
more than we do now—sevyeral hundred thousand tons addi- 
tional every year. 

Mr, CUMMINS. And when the beet-sugar manufacturers have 
made all the sugar that we can consume, where, then, will be 
Louisiana or Porto Rico or Hawaii or the Philippine Islands 


with oe to our poe e 
Mr. TILLMAN. uisiana happens to be inside the conti- 
nental United Staten thank God, and you can not hurt her by 
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any legislation you enact here—that is, if you are going to foster 
beet-sugar production. : 
Mr. CUMMINS. I hope not to hurt her. I hope the Senator 
from South Carolina will not understand that I am in favor of 
taking the duty off of raw sugar—and the raw sugar is the 


thing which Louisiana produces. If I would make any change 
at all, concerning which suggestions are to be made hereafter, I 
would rather raise the duty on raw sugar than to reduce it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understood the Senator to be addressing 
himself to the problem as to how to foster beet sugar and 
Louisiana cane sugar without having the trust get the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not wholly, Mr. President. I believe, as I 
again repeat, that the struggle between beet sugar and cane 
sugar is perpetual. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that it can be prevented. 
Here are two competitors, therefore, drawing their product from 
different sources of supply. The United States is called upon 
to deal with that subject, and, in dealing with it, in the very 
nature of things it will be compelled to so adjust its duties that 
the cane sugar is more favored or the beet sugar is more 
favored, for, given that competition between these two products, 
you can not adjust a law that will be profitable for both. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa that, while this antagonism may be very 
great, it is not nearly so great as it was when the beet-sugar 
industry was started in this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
does not read history as I do, if that be his conclusion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me answer. I will answer your ques- 
tion and your suggestion just as candidly as I can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I had rather have an answer than 
a criticism, because I happen to know something about this. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will give you an answer, together with the 
criticism of the suggestion at the same time, because your 
statement embraced both a question and an argument; and, 
therefore, in replying to the question, I am at liberty to also 
reply to the argument, 

In 1897 there were 8 or 9 or 10—I do not remember just 
how many—beet-sugar manufactories in the United States. 
They produced something like 40,000 tons of sugar. In five or 
six or seven years the beet-sugar interest grew to its present 
proportions, and the beet-sugar capacity is no greater now than 
it was five years ago. Why? Simply because the cane-sugar 
refiners came to the conclusion that the beet-sugar production 
had reached as large proportions as they could safely allow it 
to reach. You can not at the present time found or establish 
a beet-sugar factory without the assent and the concurrence of 
the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, just a moment, and I will tell you 
why. I am not asserting that by ownership of stock the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company controls all the beet-sugar fac- 
tories in the United States. I know it does not. It is quite 
likely, quite true, that in the State of Michigan your beet-sugar 
factories may be owned entirely by local capitalists and local 
manufacturers, but the position of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company in this business is such that no man, if he has 
any financial sense whateyer, will enlarge or establish beet- 
sugar production unless he knows that he can act in harmony 
with the American Sugar Refining Company, and therefore—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me just to draw my conclusions. 
Therefore, for five years this sugar refining company—or I am 
willing to put it in the plural if it is offensive to anyone in the 
Chamber—these refiners have had such a grip upon the busi- 
ness, that the beet-sugar interests have grown only as they 
ha ve assented and as they have approved. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the absence of 
optimism in my distinguished friend, the Senator from Iowa, 
reminds me of a similar scene when the present tariff law was 
under discussion in the House of Representatives. I then heard 
a prominent Democrat, who was selected by his associates to 
follow Mr. Dingley in the discussion of the Dingley law, say 
that it was an idle dream to think that certain Western States, 


including his own, could successfully engage in the beet-sugar 
industry. 

The difficulties were so many that, west of the Missouri 
River the beet-sugar producer has been undersold by the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company in the price of his product in 
order to drive him out of business; yet under those discourage- 
ments what does history show? It shows that within ten years 
after the prophecy of Congressman Bell, of Colorado, the beet- 
sugar industry had been established in his own State, and that 
those beet-sugar factories in his own State to-day feed 4,500,000 
people with the sugar produced within the borders of Colorado. 
Now, pessimism has no attractions for me; and the statement 
that our people can not draw products from their own soil, 
which are necessary to their daily life, has no foundation in 
fact. So long as sugar is a necessity of life, there will be found 
men with courage enough and enterprise enough and optimism 
enough to plant sugar beets and to refine them for use. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
is always delightful; he is always charming, and, as it seems to 
me, sometimes irrelevant and immaterial [laughter], for I have 
said no word that conflicts with anything he has uttered. It 
has become his habit, whenever anyone criticises a single word 
or phrase in this schedule, to rise and declaim with respect to 
the possibilities of the future and the glories of the American 
Republic under the doctrine of protection. I am always glad to 
hear that declamation recited in a manner in which he is 
a master and superior, I am sure, to anyone in this Chamber; 
but I take some pleasure in recalling him occasionally to the 
point at issue. 

I am more optimistic than you. I have more faith in the 
American Republic than you; but I have vastly less faith in 
this particular schedule than you have. That is the only differ- 
ence between you and me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And in every other schedule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nearly every other schedule, because I have 
believed that there was opportunity to reduce these duties at 
many points and still preserve the doctrine of protection and 
still add to the glories and the growth of the American people; 
but on every occasion on which the Senator from Michigan has 
risen, he departs immediately from the point in order to declaim 
these eulogies upon a principle that no one disputes. He re- 
minds me of what a famous after-dinner speaker once said with 
regard to the sentiment of a toast to which he was assigned. 
He rose, and, after reading the toast, said it was his observa- 
tion, and certainly his experience, that the subject of an after- 
dinner speech was simply a point from which the speaker might 
depart, and to which he was never expected to return. But 
now, if I may, I will return to the real question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I make one suggestion to the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I remember when the Philippine tariff bill was 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, of which 
I then had the honor of being a member, the beet-sugar people 
stated that they did not build more factories and would not 
put money into factories because they were afraid of the un- 
limited importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands, and 
that if the amount was limited to 300,000 tons, they thought 
there would be no danger from the Philippine production, and 
that then they would invest their money. I say that was the 
argument presented to the Ways and Means Committee at that 
time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assign the disinclination of the men with 
money to enlarge, as they ought to enlarge, the beet-sugar busi- 
ness of the United States to a fear growing out of the knowl- 
edge that the sugar refiners absolutely fix the price of the prod- 
uct; that this schedule enables them to fix the price of the 
product; that by reason of their exorbitant profit in the manu- 
facture of cane sugar, or the refining of sugar, they can, and 
they do, establish the price of sugar; and no man-—I repeat 
it—no man who is prudent and cautious in commercial affairs 
will invest his money to a very great extent in a beet-sugar 
factory when the American Sugar Refining Company can fix 
the price of his product without knowing that he is in concert 
and in harmony with the power to which he must yield. I do 
not say that he wants to yield to that power; but it is one 
that has been established over him without his consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I understood the Senator from 


Kansas [Mr. Bristow], if the Senator from Iowa will pardon 


me 
Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 


1909. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). He dealt with consid- 
erable emphasis upon the world’s price of sugar being fixed in 
Hamburg. I suppose the American Sugar Refining Company 
fixes it there as well as here? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Michigan understand 
that I am simply repeating the argument of the Senator from 
Kansas? I have a view on this subject of my own. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has a very familiar sound. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. So there are, then, two very familiar 
sounds floating around the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; there seems to be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In order to verify what I sax, I will read 
briefly from the testimony of Mr. Colcock. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana, if he is in the Chamber, whether or 
not Mr. Coleock is a reputable man? It seems to be necessary 
here to support the character of witnesses when they are called. 
He is the gentleman who appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, representing the Louisiana cane-sugar 
producers, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. President 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield | 


to the Senator from Michigan? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to annoy my friend 


from Iowa 

Mr. CUMMINS. Do not mention it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). 
that the statements of these witnesses would carry more weight 
than their character. If the statements are fallacious, I do not 
care what the character of the man may be; and if the state- 
ments are sound, it does not matter from whom they come. 

Mr. CUMMINS. However, the Senator from Michigan has 
possibly one test to detect fallacy, and I may have another. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope not. ` 

Mr. CUMMINS. And therefore think that it is of some value 
to know that the man who is testifying is acquainted with his 
pec and does not, intentionally, at least, depart from the 

uth. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are some things—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are some things, if the Sen- 

ator will pardon me, upon which we ought to be able to agree 
and upon which we do agree. We certainly can agree upon the 
necessity of producing our own sugar, if we can. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is very gratifying that we 
can agree upon that proposition. I am standing here trying to 
show, first, that we can produce our own sugar; second, that 
it ought to be beet sugar; and upon those two things the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and myself entirely agree. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Perfectly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And, third, that if you want the beet-sugar 
producers to supply the market, then you will have to change 
the schedule a little; and, as I haye not yet reached the place 
at which I am to point out the respects in which the schedule 
should be changed, I venture to say that the Senator from Michi- 
gan will not disagree with a proposition that I have not made. 
I read from Mr. Colcock. He is the man who represented the 
„ cane growers. Mr. Unprrwoop asked him this ques- 

on: 

Mr. UNxbznwoop. Is not the value oi ‘ 
pare of it Tor refining purposes, 3 fixed „ Basen 

r T should sup abpolurely snot mractioninn ‘ut abecistaly 

Mr. Unpmrwoop. Absolutely fixed by the American Sugar Refining 
Company? 

Mr. Cotlcock. Absolutely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Therefore isn’t it a fact that last year the Louisi- 
ana sugar producer sold his to the American Sugar Refining Com- 
PENT * a price largely below the world's price, with the tariff duties 

Mr. Concock. Not only last year, but to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Every day. ' 

Mr. CUMMINS. Every day; and, therefore, when a beet-sugar 
factory is proposed in a community, the very first inquiry is, “ Can 
I dispose of my product at a fair profit? If I can not, then I 
refuse to invest the capital necessary to create the industry. 
The thing that I know, and the thing that the world knows, is 
that the American Sugar Refining Company, as it is now or- 
dered, or in connection with the other cane-sugar refiners of 
the country, fixes the price of my product; and if I have the 
sense which ought to keep me out of the poorhouse I will not 
invest my money, therefore, in a beet-sugar factory, subject to 
those vicissitudes, and, possibly, to the injustice which grows 
out of absolutely uncontrolled and ‘unrestricted power.” That 
is the reason. Senators, you may blink it if you will; you may 
refuse to recognize it if you will; but the reason that the beet- 
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sugar industry in the United States has languished in the last 
four or five years, the reason that it has not grown as it should 
have grown, is that the cane sugar of the country fixes the 
price; and you have adjusted a schedule that enables the cane- 
sugar refiner to dominate the situation; and I ask you to 
emancipate yourselves from that tyranny and from that control. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 


whether before we had beet-sugar factories in the country that 


same identical condition did not exist? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because the power of the American 
Sugar Refining Company had not been established. It takes 
a little while for us to recognize a hidden and a secret master; 
it takes a year or two, or a few years, to unearth and discover 
the power that such an industrial tyrant can exercise. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Iowa is always 
interesting. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a compliment, Mr. President, that I 
know precedes a rebuke. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; it does not; you are mistaken. 
You might need it, but I am not going to give it to you. The 
Senator from Iowa is always interesting, but, fortunately or 
unfortunately, I will not say which, he is not familiar with the 
discussions of this identical schedule when the Dingley law was 
passed or he would know that the hydra-headed monster that 
alarms him so much now was just as active then as it is to-day; 
but notwithstanding the towering menace of the Sugar Refining 
Company, our citizens have embarked in the enterprise; they 
have made some money, they have afforded the farmer a market, 
and they have sold to the consumer his sugar cheaper than ever 
before, notwithstanding all those dire conditions named by my 
friend. So I did not rebuke you. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr. President, the Senator did not re- 
buke me; he rather corroborated me, which is an exceedingly 
rare thing for the Senator from Michigan to do. 

Now, I am not so unfamiliar with the discussion in the House 
of Representatives in 1898 as the Senator from Michigan thinks 
Iam. On the contrary, I have been a very diligent student of 
the passage of the Dingley tariff law, and I know, and you 
know, that it was said to the beet-sugar producers that this 
particular schedule would relieve them of the control of the 
cane-sugar refiners. They belieyed it, and they went on -dili- 
gently from that time until, in four or five years, they had 
multiplied nearly ten times their capacity for sugar. In the 
meantime the sugar refiners had not been indolent. They had 
been devising ways and means to establish over the beet-sugar 
producers the same domination which they had exercised over 
other fields before. 

Mark you, now, there was one man in Congress, possibly 
more, and in the Senate, too, who knew that this would not 
develop the beet-sugar industry as it should. There was one 
man who knew that, in order to overcome the advantage that 
this law would givé to the sugar refiner, something independent 
and additional ought to be done for the beet-sugar producer. 
There was one man, at least, who was not deceived, and he was 
a very wise man, and he was not a Populist, he was not a Demo- 
crat; but he was a Republican, who stood in the front rank of 
the Republicans of the Senate, whose memory is cherished 
here, and whose wisdom is applauded with each recurring day. 

I refer to my distinguished predecessor, the late Senator from 
Iowa, Mr. Allison. He saw a great deal more clearly than you 
seem to have observed the effect that this law would have upon 
this business and the way in which it would give power to the 
cane-sugar refiner; and he sought to protect in another way and 
to stimulate and foster in another way the beet-sugar producer; 
and if the Senator from Michigan—— 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that both he and the Senator from Michigan 
have inadvertently transgressed the rule by addressing another 
Senator in the first person. The rule provides that a Senator 
shall address another Senator only in ‘the third person. The 
Chair is sure the two Senators have violated the rule inadver- 
tently, but he thought it wise to call their attention to it at this 
time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may be pardoned on account of my 
inexperience, but ‘the Senator from is inexcusable. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. BACON. - Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to say, in connection with 
the suggestion just made by the Chair, that I think it is a very 
timely thing to bring to the attention of the Senate, because the 
transgression of that rule is not confined to those who have the 
excuse the distinguished Senator from Iowa has just given; but 
we are all in greater or less degree offenders, including myself, 
upon occasions. 

It is an extremely important rule in parliamentary practice; 
one not only conducive to decorum in debate, but absolutely es- 
sential to decorum in debate; and I take advantage of the op- 
portunity presented by the suggestion from the Chair, not only 
to plead guilty myself, but to ask the attention of other Sena- 
tors to it. The fundamental rule in parliamentary intercourse 


is that Senators should only be addressed in the third person, 


and should only be spoken of in the Chamber in the third per- 
son; and it is a safeguard against asperities in debate and per- 
sonalities of all kinds. I take advantage of the opportunity to 
say what I do, because I myself am sometimes an offender. Ire- 
member that once a former Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, 
who bore a very distinguished part in the annals of this Cham- 
ber, was calling attention to the same thing, and in doing so he 
used this expression, that there was but one “you” in the 
Chamber, and that was the presiding officer; that “ you” could 
be applied to the Senators as a body and to the presiding officer 
as a representative of the body in its entity; but that it could 
never under any circumstances be applied to an individual 
Senator; and I trust, Mr. President, that I may be excused for 
emphasizing the very timely suggestion of the presiding officer 
in regard to this matter. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me, before 
he resumes the thread of his argument 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood the Senator to say that 
the beet-sugar business of this country had languished during 
the last five years. Just what does the Senator mean by that— 
that it has not been making satisfactory progress; that there 
have been no new factories established, or what? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Practically that. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That it has been practically 
stopped? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That the capacity of beet-sugar factories is 
not greater now than it was five years ago. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Either the Senator from Iowa misun- 
derstands the situation, or I do. I understand that during the 
last seven years there have been 40 new factories established 
in the United States; that since 1897 there have been 74 alto- 
gether, and more than half of them during the last seven years; 
that 15 of those 40 have been established during the last three 
years; so that we have had more than a third of the 40 that 
have been established during the last seven years established 
in three years. 

It seems to me, if I am correct in those figures, and I think I 
am, that the beet-sugar industry of this country has been mak- 
ing rather satisfactory progress. Now, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, let me call his attention to the facts. The letter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, being document No. 22 of the Senate, 
Sixty-first Congress, first session, which was sent to the Senate 
in response to a resolution, shows that, in 1897, 3 factories were 
built; in 1898, 9 factories; in 1899, 12 factories; in 1900, 5 
factories; in 1901, 5 factories; in 1902, 6; in 1903, 9; in 1904, 4; 
in 1905, 6; in 1906, 12; in 1907, 2; and in 1908, 1. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will read, at the same time, 
the statement of the factories that haye been abandoned in 
that period, he will have a complete statement of the situation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
read that, and I will read it directly from the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Probably that will be more satisfac- 
tory than my own statement. He says: 


It appears from the foregoing table that during the six years of the 
first period 41 factories were put in operation of which 17 failed later, 
the percentage of failures being 41 when based on number of factories 
and 83 when based on aggregare capacity. On the other hand, during 
the seven years of the last period only 2 of the 40 factories completed 
and operated failed later, the per cent of failure bei 
figures most forcibly demonstrate the increasing stability o 
sugar industry. P 


Then the Secretary proceeds: 


Of the 19 factories which failed, 2 were later restored to useful- 
ness under new managements—those at Grand Junction, Colo., and 
Menomonee Falls, Wis.; all or part of the machincry from 11 others 


these 
the beet- 


only 5. 
t 
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has been utilized in new factories in other localities; 2 were destroyed 
by fire; and 3 are standing fully equipped, and may resume operations 
at some future time. 

So, with all due respect to the Senator from Iowa, I must 
disagree with him when he says that the beet-sugar industry 
of this country has languished during the last two years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statement that I made is found in the 
testimony before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, The question whether the industry has languished or 
not is one of words. It is possible that I ought not to have 
used the word languished;“ but if you should apply that 
strictness of interpretation to the entire debate that goes on in 
the Senate, we would need the services of a schoolmaster, rather 
than a statesman, I think. What I meant to say was that the 
capacity of the beet-sugar factories had not materially in- 
creased, I think I said, in the last four or five years, and I 
attempted to give the reasons for it. I see I have not a refer- 
ence to the statement here, but I am sure I am not mistaken 
in the view that that statement is given in the testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee. But I now refer to the in- 
cident to which I have referred 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have in my hand the Statistical. Abstract 
for 1907, and, following the Senator’s argument, I have looked 
up some figures, which I will give him, if he has no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have none. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I see that during the winter, or what they 
call “ the campaign of 1905-6,” there were produced in this coun- 
try 625,000,000 pounds of sugar from beets, and in the cam- 
paign of 1906-7 there were produced 967,000,000 pounds of 
sugar from beets, showing an increase of over 300,000,000 
pounds, and that is nearly 50 per cent; so that if there was a 
little period of depression, all the figures are here, and the in- 
crease was not so great during the preceding five years. In 
1901-2 it was 369,000,000 pounds; in 1902-3, 436,000,000 
pounds; in 1903-4, 481,000,000 pounds; in 1904-5, 484,000,000 
pounds; showing that there was not much progress during those 
four years. But it leaped up to 625,000,000 pounds in 1905, 
and the following year 967,000,000. I do not know what it was 
last year, but it does not seem to me that the Senator has much 
foundation for his opinion in regard to depression, stagnation, 
or lack of progress of the beet-sugar industry during the last 
five or six years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That statement may be entirely accurate, 
and mine still wholly true. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We are all tangled up with so many figures 
here that contradict each other. We had an illustration of 
that yesterday, when the Secretary of Agriculture seemed to 
have sent conflicting figures or statements in here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take this statement from the testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee with regard to the 
capacity of the beet-sugar factories. I was not speaking of 
the production. If I should deal with the question of produc- 
tion, that would admit other considerations which I do not 
think are material to the point I make. 

But now I return to the passage of the Dingley law and the 
view that Senator Allison had with regard to what was neces- 
sary to help and establish the sugar-beet industry. It seems 
that during its progress through the Senate Mr. Allison said: 


I offer this morning two or three amendments to the bill, which I do 
not ask to have considered at this moment, but I offer them now in 
order that they may be sent to the printer immediately and returned at 
an any Honk during the morning. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 200, after line 14, insert as a new section : 

“Sec. —. That on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1903, and 
no longer, there shall be paid from any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, under the provisions of section 3689 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, to the 3 of sugar made from beets grown within 
the United States during the calendar year 1898 and each succeeding 
ote year until July 1, 1903, a bounty of one-fourth of 1 cent per 

und.” 

Po Nir. Jones of Arkansas. On what many of us hoped would be the last 
day of the consideration of this bill the committee comes in with what 
is unquestionably the most radical departure from what has been the 
practice of the Government for a century in tariff taxation as an 
amendment. 


Then the Recorp shows that several Senators addressed to 
Mr. Allison the remark, “ Withdraw it.“ Mr. Allison said: 

In view of what has been stated by Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, that the amendment will lead to a N debate, I with- 
draw it. I agree with what has been so well stated by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. pgs i that it is not the purpose or wish of 
those who wish to pass the bill to introduce into it any new questions 
which will pron the debate. Therefore, if in order, on behalf of the 
committee, I ask leave to withdraw the amendment. 

It is therefore apparent that Senator Allison, in order to 
oyercome what he believed to be the inequalities of the sugar 
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schedule and the discrimination which he believed to be prac- 
ticed against the beet-sugar people, introduced an amendment 
giving to the beet-sugar men a bounty of a quarter of a cent 
a pound in order to insure their prosperity and their develop- 
ment, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in order that 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In order that the Recorp may show 
a similar state of mind in my own State at that time, I want 
the Senator from Iowa to note that the State of Michigan also 
passed a bounty law before the time referred to, because it was 
so deeply interested in the development of this industry; so that 
the Senator from Iowa, Mr. Allison, and the people of my State 
were in perfect accord as to the wisdom of doing whatever was 
necessary to stimulate this industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of the statement just made 
by the Senator from Michigan. The Senator is desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of the beet-sugar industry. So is his State; 
so is my State; so is every State; and the only question is, 
How can it best be done? Now, the Senator from Michigan 
seems to think that it can best be done by making it exceed- 
ing profitable to refine cane sugar in the United States; whereas 
I think the interests of the beet-sugar men would be pro- 
moted by making it unprofitable to refine cane sugar in the 
United States, or, at least, to withdraw from the cane-sugar 
refiner the opportunity to make undue and excessive profits, and 
thereby supply the market which the beet-sugar producer ought 
to supply. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think I have abused the 
courtesy of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield with great pleasure, Mr. President. 
I want the Senator from Michigan to understand that there is 
no reluctance or mental reservation about my yielding to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I know I have not abused the 
patience of other Senators. If the Senator will recall, I haye 
not taken very much time in this entire tariff discussion, and I 
do not propose to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, this is a private conversation, 
so far as the Senators over here are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But I will not permit the Senator 
from Iowa to describe my interest in the beet-sugar industry in 
the manner in which he has done. I will not permit you to say 
without contradiction that I propose—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask the protection of the 
Chair. [Laughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to state to the 
Senator from Michigan that the person now addressed is the 
Senator from Iowa and not “ you.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am glad that the Senator calls 
for the protection of the Chair. I ask only for the approval of 
my constituents, and I will not offend the proprieties of the 
Sonate, and know that my learned friend from Iowa will not 

o it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I sought the protection of the Chair only to 
carry out the eminently appropriate views expressed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And if the Senator from Iowa and 
myself will always adopt his views, we will never violate the 
Senate rules. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have yet much to learn with regard to the 
proprieties and manners of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is a very apt pupil. 

The Senator says I would keep the rate of duty high upon 
refined sugar in order to assist the beet-sugar development of 
my State. Is that correct? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not stated any such thing; but I 
assume that the Senator from Michigan is simply making the 
inference that seems to him to be the correct one. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I misunderstood the Senator, I 
certainly am not going to take his time. Did not the Senator 
say that that was my view, evidently? 

Mr. CUMMINS. » What I said was that evidently the Senator 
from Michigan believed that he could best protect the beet-sugar 
manufacturer by making it profitable for the cane-sugar refiner 
to do business in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. I utterly repudiate that 
statement, Mr. President. I would help the beet-sugar producer 
by giving stability to our government policy in sugar tariffs. 
That is the way in which I would encourage that industry, and 


not by making it unfairly profitable to the sugar-refining com- 
panies, as the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to know the views of the 
Senator from Michigan upon this point. Unfortunately the 
Senator from Michigan, instead of expressing his views in an 
independent way and in his own pme always expresses them 
as a part of somebody else's speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I withdraw it. My friend is so gener- 
ous and so emphatic that he tempts his colleagues to interrupt 
him, and I have fallen into the habit. I assure him, however, 
that I would not do so were the Senator not gifted in debate 
and amply able to readily reply. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not criticising that, save that it is not 
always quite fair to the Senator who has the floor, inasmuch as 
an interruption of that kind necessarily anticipates something 
that has not yet been said. 

I declare again that if those who favor the present paragraph 
are moved by those reasons which usually actuate men in con- 
struing language, they must think they can best protect the beet- 
sugar manufacturer by making the cane-sugar refiner as pros- 
perous as he can be made. I have just the other view. I do 
not want to injure the cane-sugar refiner except as that injury 
must necessarily result from due protection to the beet-sugar 
manufacturer. I think every pound of sugar turned into the 
market by the cane-sugar refiner displaces just so much of the 
product that ought to be put into the market by the beet-sugar 
producer, and therefore if I were adjusting this schedule I 
would adjust it so that the cane-sugar refiner at least would 
have a more difficult time than he now has in turning raw sugar 
into refined sugar; and that brings me finally to the amendment 
before the Senate. 

I am speaking now of the amendment which eliminates from 
this schedule the Dutch color standard. It is of course old; it 
is unscientific; it is useless; it is absurd for any other purpose 
except to turn into the cane-sugar refiner all possible impor- 
tations of raw sugar. That is the only office it can serve; and 
that is why I say I am simply amazed that anyone who has at 
heart the interest of the beet-sugar producer can for a moment 
hesitate with respect to the propriety of eliminating from this 
schedule that test of introduction into our market. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER. As a matter of information, do I understand 
the Senator to contend that the Dutch standard is used in this 
country as a test of sugar reaching to 96? Do I understand 
the Senator to contend that the Dutch standard is in operation 
as to all sugar coming into this country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not. It is not in operation as to those 
sugars which come in free of duty. 

Mr. FOSTER. But sugars coming in subject to duty; do I 
understand the Senator to hold that the Dutch standard applies 
to all sugars coming into this country subject to duty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hardly understand the question. As I 
view the law, all sugar coming into this country, all lighter 
than the Dutch standard No. 16, pays the same duty as refined 


sugar. That is true, is it not? 
Mr. FOSTER. If I understand the Senator, I do not think 
it is true. 


Mr. CUMMINS. And all sugar that comes into this country 
below the Dutch standard No. 16 must necessarily be refined, in 
order to be used at all, and therefore the effect of the Dutch 
standard is to prohibit the-importation of raw sugar above the 
Dutch standard and to turn all the raw sugar under the Dutch 
standard into the hands of the cane-sugar refiner. That is the 
effect of the Dutch standard. 

Mr. FOSTER. That answer compels me to ask the Senator 
what he understands by the Dutch standard. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be a very dull listener if I did not 
know something about the Dutch standard in view of what oc- 
curred yesterday. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do I understand the Senator to hold that all 
sugar coming into this country subject to duty must come in 
subject to the Dutch standard? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all; the Dutch standard does not 
subject anything to anybody. If the sugar comes in, and if it is 
sixteen or under, then it pays the duty according to its sac- 
charine purity. If it comes in over sixteen in color, then it 


pays duty as refined sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then the Dutch standard does not apply to 
any sugar under 16 coming into this country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the sense in which the Senator from 
Louisiana evidently uses the phrase, I affirm his proposition, 
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It applies in the sense that there it stands, ready to take hold 
of the article if it rises to that point in color, but if it is below 
16, then it pays duty simply according to the saccharine purity. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood the Senator to say that we were 
applying to all sugars coming into this country the obsolete 
Dutch standard color system. I ask him does he understand 
that sugars coming into this country under 16 Dutch standard 
are tested by the polariscope or by the color? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is under 16 Dutch standard in color, it 
is decided only by the polariscope. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is the fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is over that, then the polariscope dis- 
appears, and it is tested and the duty is paid according to re- 
fined sugar. I understand the Dutch standard. I have given a 
good deal of study to it, and I think I know something about 
its application, and the effect of that provision in our law is 
first, to prevent the importation of any raw sugar, upon which 
duty is paid, over 16 Dutch standard, and it is, of course, to 
turn into the cane-sugar refiner all the sugar of that standard 
or below, because if it is imported of that color or below it 
must go to the cane-sugar refiner. It can not go to the trade; 
it is not usable, in a general way, below the standard I have 
mentioned. So we are here devising, apparently, a scheme to 
give to the American cane-sugar refiner every pound of sugar 
that can be brought into America, whether from free countries or 
whether from dutiable countries, 

My conclusion from that is not so much antagonistic to the 
Senator from Louisiana as it is to assert that we are not giving 
the beet producer a fair show. We are opening the gates for 
the introduction of enough refined sugar to supply all our de- 
mands. How can the beet-sugar man prosper under those con- 
ditions unless he can undersell his cane-sugar competitor? That 
is the only way in which he can take the market. If you so 
adjust this schedule that there is a vast profit to the cane-sugar 
refiner, you have to just that extent put a restriction and a 
burden upon the beet-sugar producer. Although you may not 
agree with me to-day upon that proposition, I hazard the pre- 
diction that the time will come when we will be compelled to 
choose between these things. It is therefore that I favor the 
striking out of this useless, unnecessary, burdensome, unjust 
restriction in our tariff law. I do not assert that striking it out 


would bring to the ultimate consumer sugar one penny less than 
the price at which he now gets it. It might, if the American 
taste would change and if the American market would take un- 


refined sugar. I do not know whether it will or not. There 
are some countries in which the market will take unrefined 
sugar. I am not predicting that our market will. I am not 
particularly anxious that our market shall. It will not hurt 
my feelings at all if the high taste and the high tests of Amer- 
icans shall still demand and still insist upon refined sugar. 

But I do not intend to allow my vote or my voice to bring that 
sugar from the cane-sugar refiner instead of from the beet-sugar 
factory. There is the point upon which Senators appear to 
differ from me. I assert, and it seems to me obvious, that the 
Dutch standard does help to get this sugar into the hands of 
the cane-sugar refiner. 

I would a great deal rather they would take the sugar above 
the Dutch standard in color, of 17, 18, 19, or 20. If that could 
be put upon the market, and if Americans would take it, it 
would be vastly better for the beet-sugar producer than to put 
it into the hands of the cane-sugar refiner and allow him to 
dominate the market and to present it in competition, direct, 
positive, unescapable competition, with the beet-sugar producer. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I confess to the Senator from Iowa 
that I do not understand very much about the Dutch standard. 
Sometimes I have a suspicion that I do understand something 
about it, but when I come to investigate my mental processes, 
I am in doubt. However, I want to put this question to the 
Senator: Whenever sugar is above No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color, does that not indicate that it has undergone some process 
of refinement, that it has been advanced from the natural con- 
dition which it bas when it has been first turned into the raw 
sugar? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a part of the Senator’s ques- 
tion I answer no, and a part of it I answer yes. He has asked 
two questions which are contradictory; that is, he has asked 
two questions in one, and their parts are contradictory to each 
other. 

The Senator asks me if sugar above the Dutch standard No. 
16 has not passed through some process of refining. I say no. 
He asks me, and he uses it as an alternative or as meaning the 
same thing, whether it has not been advanced beyond the No. 16 


standard or color test. I say, yes; it has been advanced by 
some revolutions of the centrifugal wheel or machinery that 
throws off the molasses, 

Let us see now about this. I have not known much about 
sugar. I have eaten a good deal of it in my time, but I never 
have been led to inguire into it scientifically until now. I 
ought not, of course, to attempt to instruct the Senator from 
Utah. He comes from a beet-sugar country, and knows better 
than I do about it. I will address myself to the other Senators, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We have nothing to do with the Dutch 
standard, however, in my State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Fortunately not. The sugar crystal is 
white. No matter whether it comes from beets or whether it 
comes from sugar cane, the sugar crystal is as white as snow. 
But when it is precipitated it is covered by molasses or molasses 
pellicles, and possibly some other impurities, and it is the cov- 
ering of the sugar crystal that gives it its color. For instance, 
suppose that glass were half filled with sugar of the Dutch 
standard No. 16 in color. If you were to pour it out into a 
mortar and take a pestle and grind it, it would become almost 
white without any process whatsoever, except the mere crush- 
ing of the sugar crystals. So the original covering of the crys- 
tals would not be in the same proportion, if you please, to the 
surfaces as they were before. 

That is all there is in the matter of color in sugar. It is 
the covering of the sugar crystal that gives it its color, and it 
may be molasses, it may be something in the nature of resin, 
possibly, or some other impurity of that kind. All that the 
sugar refiner does in the world is to take that sugar and dis- 
solve it in water and pour it into a tube filled with boneblack, 
and it comes out at the other end molasses water, just as pure 
and as clear as the water from a mountain spring. ‘Then the 
refiner evaporates the water, and he has white refined sugar. 

The Dutch standard is one that has no relation, or no close 
relation, to sweetness or to saccharine purity. It has relation 
only to color, and the sugar producers of Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
and other countries from which dutiable sugar comes have a 
lot of trouble in keeping the color of the sugar below the six- 
teen standard in order that they may bring it in. 

What I am asking the Senate is, What possible good can that 
test be to the beet-sugar man? That is the question. It turns 
more sugar into the cane-sugar refinery than would otherwise 
go there. That is as sure as that the sun rises in the morning 
and goes down at night. What do you want the cane sugar 
to go into a sugar refinery for? To take the place, apparently, 
of the sugar that comes refined from the beet-sugar factory. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator seems to be entirely familiar with 
these processes, I should like to have him tell us, as a matter 
of information, how it is that beet sugar is made only as 
refined sugar? I ask purely for information. I am not in- 
formed myself how it is, but I understand that beet sugar is 
produced only in the refined state. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to know why it is that that should be 
true in the case of beet sugar and not true in the case of cane 
sugar. What is the difference in the process of manufacture 
that produces those different results? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a fundamental difference in this: 
The molasses or the impurity that arises from the manufacture 
of beets is very obnoxious to the smell or taste. The beet sugar 
crystallizes in an entirely different way from the process of the 
cane sugar. In manufacturing beets into sugar there is a great 
vat or inclosure filled with beets, and they are lifted up and 
poured into a trough, and there they begin and go down, con- 
veyed by carriers and every other sort of machinery. That 
beet is never touched by human hands again until it rolls out 
of a spout pure white granulated sugar. 

So the process is wholly different. Of course in cane sugar, 
with which the Senator from Georgia is entirely familiar, you 
put the juice into a vat or pan and boil it and purify it, and 
gradually it crystallizes, precisely as maple sugar erystallizes 
from the sap of a maple tree. Sometimes the crystals of the 
cane sugar are small, sometimes large, depending a great deal 
upon the way in which the process is carried on and the skill 
with which it is carried on. As I said, it takes a pretty skillful 
man in making cane sugar, unless the cane is very bad, to keep 
in the process of manufacture the sugar helow the Dutch 16 
standard. That is what has to be done in order to bring the 
sugar into the United States tested only by its saccharine 
purity, because the moment it rises above, so that any human 
being would use it on his table, or use it even in his kitchen, 
then we impose the full duty of $1.95 a hundred upon it. 

I say, therefore, that the man who wants to sustain beet 
sugar, who believes that that is the industry that should pros- 
per, that it is from that source we should get our supply in the 
future, can not stand here for the retention of this test in our 
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schedale. I speak now, and have spoken, with regard to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas, with regard to striking 
it from the law. I say strike it from the law because it is a 
discrimination against the beet-sugar producer. I say strike 
it from the law because it is useless, unnecessary, unjust, and 
unscientific, and, as was so well exhibited yesterday, it has been 
abandoned by 40 of the principal nations of the world. It gives 
no stability to business; it adds no safety to business, and com- 
pels the whole world which exports sugar to the United States 
under duties to pay tribute to the cane-sugar refiner. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to get a little information. The 
Senator mentioned a moment ago that there was something 
about the beet which was very offensive, and that beet sugar 
had to be refined to the fullest extent to make it palatable. Did 
I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Substantially. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then, I want to ask the Senator how he 
reconciles that statement with the fact with which we are all 
familiar, that that is not true of the ordinary garden beet, 
which is a form of the sugar beet? The sugar beet has only 
been evoluted from the common beet by selection and processes 
of getting seed which tested a high degree of saccharine. Why 
is not that the case with the garden beet which is boiled in ket- 
tles on our stoves and which our mothers and our cooks have 
been boiling for us? Somebody must have been giving the Sen- 
ator some misinformation on that subject. 

I absolutely suspect that this trouble about the process of 
refining and not being allowed to stop beyond the full refine- 
ment is a humbug. I believe that you can make good brown 
sugar from beets just as much as you can make good brown 
sugar from cane, and that this difference between refining and 
the 16 Dutch standard, to which the Senator is so much op- 
posed, and which I do not like myself, is a humbug. It is 
intended, he said, to compel the sugar to go through the refining 
kettles of the American sugar trust and shut us off in getting 
good, honest brown sugar, such ‘as we used to use when we 
were boys. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
as a scientist. I can only say that I have spent some time in 
beet-sugar factories, and I know—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Do they ever put any chemicals with the 
beets in making beet sugar? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from South Carolina can not 
tell me anything about the smell of a beet-sugar factory, be- 
cause I have been there. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not dispute that at all, but I assert 
what the Senator and every other man here knows, that in the 
table beet there is no inherent trouble with the beet itself, and 
there must be some chemical put in to bring about that scent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not speak as a scientist. I speak only 
as observation teaches. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? r 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has two or three times alluded 
to the fact that the tariffs of other countries do not assess 
duties by the use of the Dutch standard of color. Will the Sen- 
ator, who seems to have great knowledge upon this subject, be 
kind enough to tell us what the tariff of Germany, for in- 
stance, is? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asserted that yesterday the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] stated that about 40 countries had 
abandoned the Dutch standard, the color standard, as I remem- 
ber it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In their tariffs, I suppose the Senator 
means? I thought the Senator from Iowa might have had some 
knowledge himself on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply reiterated the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas. My position here is that it ought to be 
eliminated, if every country in the world had it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator's statement was that these 
other countries used the polariscopic test in their tariff. The 
Senator was mistaken; and I did not know but that he might 
have some knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not assert that, and the Senator from 
Rhode Island must contest that point with the Senator from 
Kansas, I am simply arguing that so far as our country is 
concerned this test can have but one effect. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not hear the remarks of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I was asking the Senator from Iowa for in- 
formation as to what the German tariff on sugar is. Perhaps 
the Senator from Kansas can give us that information. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have some information about the American 
tariff on sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand; but the Senator was quoted 
by the Senator from Iowa as authority upon the tariffs of other 
countries, and I should like to test his knowledge upon several 
of those countries. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island can tell us authoritatively whether it is true that all 
nations in the world have abandoned the Dutch standard ex- 
cepting only 12, which were read here yesterday. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not. 

‘Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is not true? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not true. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That statement was made yesterday. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say that no country I know of uses 
either the polariscopic test or the Dutch standard test in its 
tariff. They never had it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Did Holland never have it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Holland had it, of course. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And she abandoned it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. She still retains it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not catch that remark. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was asking for information, to try to con- 
firm some of the statements that have been made here, what the 
German tariff is. The German tariff has been mentioned spe- 
cifically by several Senators. Probably the Senator from In- 
diana, who seems to have knowledge on this subject, may be able 
to state it. 5 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No, Mr. President, I am trying to search 
for knowledge. Therefore, when the Senator from Rhode Island 
was putting the question—and there seemed to be a question as 
to the statement that was accepted by everybody from the Sena- 
tor from Kansas yesterday—that the Dutch standard had been 
abandoned by these countries, before we went any further I 
wanted to know what the facts are. I am a searcher for infor- 
ination on this question, and I think the Senator from Rhode 
Island, above all men here, can give it to me. I ask again if it 
is true, because I am interested, if Holland had the Dutch stand- 
ard and if Holland ever abandoned it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The Dutch standard was originated in Hol- 
land, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Has it abandoned it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has not abandoned it. 
abandoned it in commercial uses, 
mercial uses in trade. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, this colloquy must not be- 
come general. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I simply want to make a protest here against 
all similar statements made by the Senator from Iowa and other 
Senators unless they furnish some information on the subject. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Iowa simply reiterated 
the statement made by the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. That statement might go around the circle 
indefinitely and be accepted by everybody. I would be glad to 
have somebody furnish some facts to base it upon. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Rhode Island says it 
is not true. So we have the issue. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas desires to state 
that he will stand by what he read yesterday as a fact, regard- 
less of the opinion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator be willing to tell us what 
the tariff of Germany is? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not discussing the tariff of Germany. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is one of the countries the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am discussing the tariff bill which the 
Finance Committee proposes the Senate shall pass. In the 
statement yesterday I said that the Dutch standard was not 
now used by Holland; and I recited 37 nations that did not 
use it. A number of the 87 haye abandoned it that formerly 
used it, and some of them never used it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the issue. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator now to tell us what the 
tariff of Germany is. That is one country the most conspicu- 
ous of all. I should like to test the Senator's information on 
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this subject by asking him to state to the Senate what the tariff 
of Germany is. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Page in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. RAYNER. Why does not the Senator from Rhode Island 
call in the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]? He can tell him. 
No one else appears to know. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see that the Senator from Kansas is still 
on his feet. If he desires to say anything further, I will yield 


to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to interrogate the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that in discussing this ques- 
tion I was discussing it from the standpoint of what it is de- 
sirable, in my judgment, to incorporate into the pending tariff 
bill. I am not very familiar with the tariff of Germany; I can 
not inform the Senator from Rhode Island as to its details; but 
he knows that the Dutch standard does not measure the purity 
of sugar in Germany. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was not the question, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the question that is before this body 
that is being discussed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; that is not the question at all. The 
question is what the tariff of these various countries is, what 
standard is used, and what test is used in the tariff of the va- 
rious countries. : 

Mr. BACON. I should like to suggest, with the permission 
of the Senator from Iowa, that it is very unkind in the Senator 
from Rhode Island to keep us in suspense. He evidently has 
this important practical piece of knowledge so essential in the 
determination of this question; and he ought to inform us and 
not try to put Senators on the stand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am more or less familiar with the tariffs 
of those countries, and my information is entirely different from 
what has been said here. So I wanted to find out, if I could 

Mr. BACON. We are burning with curiosity. 

Mr. ALDRICH, In due time I hope the Senator will be 

tified. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
Field to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not going to interrupt the 
Senator from Iowa except to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question. He says that the Dutch standard is not now used in 
Holland. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does Holland import any duty 


gar? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is very essential for you to 
know. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If they do not import any duty 
sugar, they would have no use for the Dutch standard. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Michigan yesterday de- 
elared that the removal of the Dutch standard from the bill 
would precipitate financial chaos in the commercial world. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, the Senator has been dream- 
ing. I never mentioned such a thing as that. If his speech was 
in the Recorp this morning, he would not find any such utter- 
ance. The Senator says he has enumerated a number of coun- 
tries that have abolished the Dutch standard color test on raw 
sugar. I would like to ask him now if he knows what coun- 
tries in the world, outside of our own, impose a customs duty 
on sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There are a number. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I decline to yield for this 
controversy. The Senator from Michigan will have all the 
time he desires; the Senator from Kansas will have all the time 
he desires; and it is not fair, as it seems to me, to interject a 
debate between these two eminent gentlemen in my speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to do that, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is a little difficult for me 
to keep the thread of my argument in view of the interruptions; 
but I was reaching this conclusion when last suspended, namely, 
that this Dutch standard of color can have no other effect ex- 
cept to make it necessary that all the sugar that comes here 
under duties shall be refined. 

I am not asserting that if the principal object of my care was 
the American sugar refiner, I would not insist upon the reten- 
tion of these words; but inasmuch as I have declared that the 


Su 


principal object of my solicitude, in so far as this tariff law is 
concerned, is the beet-sugar industry, I protest against an un- 
necessary standard that will inevitably turn into the American 
sugar refiner all the importations of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would be glad to know the force of the 
Senator’s argument if I could. Does he mean to say that to 
protect beet sugar he would exclude the cane sugar from this 
country entirely? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Rhode Island will some time reach that point. A 
very high protectionist would reach that point; and you would ex- 
clude it, except from our own territory, which of course you could 
not control; but if you would apply the same rule to the sugar 
business that you apply to all other kinds of business you 
would put duty on cane sugar that would absolutely exclude it 
from the American soil and permit our beet-sugar producers to 
supply the whole market. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be the policy of any protection- 
ist if it were not that we have within our own territory cane- 
sugar-produeing regions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I asked the Senator from Iowa a question 
about his own views, and he has taken up the time in stating 
what my views are, which I prefer to state myself. But I 
should like to put the question in another form. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite a common habit here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator does not want to answer the 
question in the form I put it, I will put it in another form, 
Does he think that the importation of cane sugar into the 
United States ought to be made easy or difficult for the pro- 
tection of the beet-sugar producers of the country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The answer to that question is easy. It 
ought to be made difficult. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Therefore the Senator proposes to reduce 
the duties upon cane sugar and ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. When have I proposed to reduce the duties 
on sugar? When? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By striking down every duty which is im- 
posed for the protection of the beet-sugar people. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ah! The Senator from Rhode Island does 
not exhibit his usual keenness of interpretation. I say that 
the striking of these words from this schedule will not disturb 
the duty upon raw sugar. On the contrary, if I had my way 
about it, I would favor a duty, whether it be 1.90 or 1.95 or 1.824, 
upon refined sugar, enough to protect our growing industry, if 
you please, in the beet-sugar regions. Then I would put a duty 
upon all cane sugar imported according to its saccharine purity 
and leaye no differential whatsoever for refining sugar in the 
United States. That would not reduce the duty on sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. à 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that striking out 
the words “No. 16 Dutch standard” will encourage the impor- 
tation of sugar into this country or discourage the importation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that depends entirely upon 
whether the American market will take unrefined sugar. We 
have now educated the taste of the people to a point that it 
refuses substantially unrefined sugar. If that taste should 
change, then the lighter sugars in color and higher in sac- 
charine quality could come in, and be used at a lesser price 
than the refined sugar. I would rather—this is my position— 
put the beet-sugar producer against that kind of a competition 
than against the competition of the refined sugar at the hands 
of the sugar refiner. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator willing to admit that the 
duties on white sugar would be very materially reduced by 
striking out the words which he suggests should be stricken 
out? > 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not be willing to so admit. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the purpose, then, of striking out 
those words? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There are two purposes: First, to allow the 
sugar lighter in color than No. 16 to come in and be used with- 
out refining and at whatever duty is required by the polari- 
scopic test of sweetness or purity. That is the first effect it 
might have, and would depend entirely on whether the Ameri- 
can market would take these light sugars at a less price, how- 
ever, than the refined. The second result that would be accom- 


plished by it would be to turn away—of course that is a cor- 
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ollary of the first—from the sugar refiner part of the sugar 
that he now buys and now puts through his process of refining. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator, I think, will admit that a No. 
20 sugar or a No. 18 or a No. 19 sugar would pay, under the 
bill as it stands, $190 duty; and sugar testing 78, but still of 
No. 20 color, would pay about 1 cent a pound; in other words, 
the effect of this propesition would be to reduce upon that class 
of sugar, white in color, but testing very low by the polariscope, 
one-half, Does the Senator think that that reduction would be 
beneficial to the sugar industry of the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island has now stated the only possible purpose in the retention 
of these words, if you will disregard the interests of the sugar 
refiners, and I say that the tariff is not the place to protect 
the American people against adulterated food. There are other 
laws and ether ways in which to protect us against frauds of 
that character that can be employed to much greater advantage 
than you can employ the duties in the tariff law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. PRESIDENT—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
again yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator’s answer would be those sugars 
may not be adulterated. it is not a question of adulteration at 
all. It is a question of saccharine strength. The other com- 
ponents may be one thing or another. They are not necessarily 
deleterious at all. But is the Senator willing to admit the state- 
ment which I made that the effect of striking out this provision 
would be to let in sugars of the color of 20 or below—from 18 to 
2 At less than half, or at about half, what the present law 

oes? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am willing to admit that, 
physically, that is possible; that if you can, as I am told by 
some operation you can, bleach the molasses color of sugar, or 
whatever other coloring the crystals may have, you can bleach 
those—I call them “impurities,” although that may not be the 
proper word—that sugar might come in upon the duty prescribed 
for its saccharine purity; but that sugar could not be sold to 
the American people for sugar. It does seem to me a little 
inaccurate to say that such sugar contains no impurities, be- 
cause pure sugar, we will assume, tests 96 or 100; and whatever 
you have in that which reduces the saccharine test of purity of 
that sugar to 75 or 80 is an impurity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr, CUMMINS. It is an impurity, so far as. the sugar is 
concerned. It may not be deleterious. I rather agree with the 
Senator from Rhode Island upon that point. I can perceive 
that possibly there is some sugar which you could import—sugar 
of a lower quality, not injurious to health. I do not speak with 
authority upon that subject; but I do know that if that sugar 
were to be admitted, as it ought to be admitted, upon the sac- 
charine test, there is a way in which we can protect the Amer- 
ican people from such impure sugar without compelling all the 
raw sugars of the world, or those that we import, to pass into 
the hands of the sugar refiner. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to get, if I could, from the 
Senator from Iowa, who, as I understand, is speaking more or 
less as a friend of the beet-sugar producers of this country, an 
answer to my suggestion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, we can not hear the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said I should like to ask the Senator a 
question, if I could get an answer, because, as I understand, 
he is speaking more or less for the interests of the beet-sugar 
producers of the United States. Does the Senator believe that 
a provision of law which allowed white sugar, which could come 
inte actual competition with the sugar produced by the beet- 
sugar manufacturers of the United States, to come in at half 
the present rate of duty, would be beneficial to the beet-sugar 
producers of the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that operation would not be 
beneficial to the beet-sugar producers of the United States, 
and my suggestion does not involve any such result. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, the striking 
out of those words involves that very act, and can be shown to 
be nothing else. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, at that point the Senator and 
myself disagree. I do not believe that there is any process 
that can be used that will whiten sugar so that it will be per- 
manent, and so that it can be substituted for real sugar. I 
can not think for a moment that it is necessary, in order to 
guard the American people against that sort of fraud and that 
impurity of manufacture, if you please, that we shall maintain 
this artificial and, as I think, unscientific standard of measuring 
sugar. After all, it comes, even upon the confession of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, to the one end, that, in order to secure 
pure sugar for the American people, we must have all of the 
cane Sugar pass through the hands of the American sugar re- 
finer. That is the ultimate end of the observations made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
again yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is trying to shift the issue on 
to what he calls “adulterated sugar.” There is no such thing 
as adulterated sugar. Seventy-eight-test sugar is not adulter- 
ated sugar. Eighty-three and 85-test sugars, which come into 
this country, are not adulterated sugars. They may contdin 
substances which are not necessarily beneficial, but they are 


| not substances which are deleterious. Up to within a very 


few years everybody in the United States—the Senator from 
Iowa, myself, and evyerybody—used brown sugars. There was 
no suggestion that they were deleterious. They were not adul- 
terated sugars at all. That is not what I am talking about. 
They were natural sugars, produced by processes which did not 
eliminate all the substances, except the crystals of the sugars. 
I repeat they are not adulterated sugars. They would come 
into this country and would be sold to the consumers in this 
country in direct competition with the beet sugar. That is the 
fact; and you propose by this process, which I will not charac- 
terize at the moment, to absolutely destroy the benefits of a 
tariff to the beet-sugar producers of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mı Mr. President, the variety of the human 
mind is so infinite that we can reach varying conclusions ap- 
parently from the same premises. Tested by the things which 
I believe I know and the things that have come to me from the 
study of this subject, the statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island merely confirms what I am trying to prove. I know that 
light sugar could enter if this standard were stricken out. That 
is just what I want—some light sugars of high saccharine quality 
and light color test entering. I do not mean fraudulent sugars, 
which the Senator has in his mind, but which he disclaims are 
fraudulent, It is not quite accurate to say that an article that 
tests 75° by the polariscope is unadulterated sugar. It may not 
contain anything which is injurious to health, but it has in it a 
great deal that is not sugar, and which ought to be removed be- 
fore the article becomes merchantable. But when you present to 
me a sugar 19 or 20 in color and of the 92 or 94 or 96 test, 
that magar would come in at the rate that is established by 
the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator willing to admit that those 
sugars would come into competition with the beet sugars pro- 
duced in the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My answer to that is, inasmuch as the 
Senator combines the legal possibilities of admission at the 
custom-houses with the practical admission to our markets for 
our people, my answer is no; they would not come into competi- 
tion, because no country would permit its people to be so de- 
frauded and so deceived, and no dealer would dare to enter 
upon a business that would destroy his reputation within a 
single month. We have a standard of sugar in our country, and 
if a white sugar comes in and is sold by a dealer it must con- 
form practically in its standard of sweetness to the sugar that 
comes from the refiner and from the beet-sugar manufacturer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, take two other examples. 
Take Cuban centrifugal, which tests 96, and which can be made 
as white as granulated, and to-day, under the changes sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa, that would be 132 from 
Cuba as against 1.90, or a reduction of about fifty-eight one- 
hundredths. That would come into competition immediately 
with the beet-sugar product of the United States at every 
point. Does the Senator believe that that is a wise thing to do? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would not happen either under the 


suggestion I have made 


Mr. ALDRICH. It will happen just as sure as one day fol- 
lows another, and it can be shown beyond question that it will 
happen. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is utterly impossible to 
happen—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My friend the Senator from Michigan as- 
sures me that it will happen, and of course he has great support 
in the Senator from Rhode Island; but I say it would not happen. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why not? 

Mr, CUMMINS. The reason it would not happen is that if 
you take this sugar schedule and attach a duty to the refined 
sugar, whether it be $1.95 or $1.90—I am not arguing as to 
the extent of the duty necessary to protect the American mar- 
ket in refined sugar, and you will bear me witness that I have 
not suggested the degree of duty necessary to accomplish that 
result—but when you have established the duty upon refined 
sugar and then levy an equivalent duty on all the sugar that is 
brought into our market, the Senator from Rhode Island knows 
that a sugar which tests 96° can not enter our market at a 
rate of duty of $1.32 if the refined 100° sugars pay $1.90 or $1.95, 

Mr. ALDRICH, But, Mr. President, the Senator proposes 
to adhere strictly to the polariscopic test. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And 96 sugars would pay then, as they pay 
now, $1.32 from Cuba; and whether they were white or not 
would depend upon whether this provision in regard to the 
Dutch standard be maintained. If they were imported below 
No. 16, then there would be no active competition, if you please, 
between the 96° sugar and the beet sugar, but when you per- 
mit the sugar producers of Cuba to bring 96-test centrifugals 
into this country white, they immediately come. into competi- 
tion with the beet-sugar producers of the United States at every 
point in our country, and you permit those sugars to be brought 
in fifty-eight one-hundredths of a cent a pound less than they 
can be brought in under the proposition of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island is carrying on his computation upon the basis of the 
bill that is presented. He has not apparently heard what I 
have suggested, and which forms the basis of all that I have 
said. 

There are two things that I would do with this sugar sched- 
ule; First, strike out this standard of color, and, second, de- 
stroy entirely the differential which has been so frequently 
mentioned here as being necessary for the cane-sugar refiners. 
I will carry out the computation. 

Suppose that 100° sugar—to give an illustration that will be 
more easily understood—bears a duty of $1.90; suppose we re- 
duce—although I do not say that is the right figure, for I have 
yet to reach a conclusion upon that—but suppose we reduce the 
duty 34 cents a hundred pounds on each reduction in degree 
as shown by the polariscope; then, when your Cuban sugar of 
96 test comes in, it will come in under a duty of 14 cents less 
than the refined sugar. Fourteen cents a hundred pounds from 
$1.90 a hundred pounds is $1.76 a hundred pounds. That is 
what the Cuban sugar, to which the Senator has referred, would 
pay under the plan that I believe to be necessary for the pro- 
tection and preservation of our own manufacturers; and that is 
the thing which will at least put the sugar refiner upon an even 
plane with the beet-sugar man. He will then have abundant 
opportunity in the sugars that come in without paying duty to 
reap all the reward that he is entitled to; but he will not be so 
prominent and will not be so dominant in the business as he is 
now. Some little part of his great profits will be withdrawn 
from him; and in just so far as you withdraw them, you give 
the beet-sugar man a chance to live. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me to ask him one 
more question, and then I will not further disturb him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have about reached the end of my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ask the Senator just one more question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will gladly answer it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that the same rate 
of duty ought to be imposed upon 96-test sugars that are 16 in 
color and 96 sugars that are 20 in color? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the whole controversy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do believe that the duty should be imposed, 
Mr. President, exactly as you impose the duty on lead ore—upon 
the lead—whether it is 20 per cent, or 30 per cent, or 50 per 
cent. You should impose a duty upon the sugar, not upon the 
impurities that may be in the sugar, and not upon the coloring 
of the sugar crystals. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask 
him one other question. Does the Senator think that No. 20 
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sugars, 96 test, would compete in this country with the products 
of the beet-sugar factories? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In a way, Mr. President. As I have said 
many times, if the American taste should be so changed as to 
demand or consume the brown sugars or the unrefined sugars, 
then the unrefined sugars would compete with the products of 
the beet-sugar factories; but they would not so unfairly com- 
pete with the products of the beet-sugar factories as would that 
same sugar after it had passed through the hands of the cane- 
sugar refiner and had been put into competition or into opposi- 
tion with him as exactly the same thing and at a price fixed 
absolutely by the American Sugar Refining Company 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator willing to admit that 96 
sugars, 20 in color, under the suggested amendment, would pay 
fifty-eight one-hundredths of a cent less duty than they do under 
the present law? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not computed it, and I do not know; 
but you will observe 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have computed it, and I do know. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I would be very glad if the Senator 
would state it positively as a statement, rather than as a 
question. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I state it as a fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I accept that. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt the 
Senator in the course of his argument, but I should like to ask 
permission to present a paper—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ROOT. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I rose 
because I understood that he was about to conclude. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am. 

Mr. ROOT. And I wish to present a paper. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will be through in a few moments. - I 
now yield to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], who de- 
sires to ask me a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, as I am advised, sugars are 
whitened by refinement and also by bleaching, and the darker 
sugars which appear from Cuba are generally bleached. They 
appear to be white, and are so much like refined sugar that the 
eye will not distinguish them. The question is this: If you put 
the same tariff on both of these sugars, refined sugar and sugar 
above No. 16 Dutch standard, is not that Duteh-standard 
sugar bleached and not refined, and will it not result in 
bleached sugar passing on the market and being imposed upon 
the people as refined sugar with an underdegree of saccharine 
matter in it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question propounded by 
the Senator from Virginia is exactly the question asked a few 
moments ago by the Senator from Rhode Island, and I answer 
it in the same way. ‘Theoretically it would be possible to bring 
in bleached sugar of low polariscopie test; but practically and 
commercially it would not be possible, because our laws with re- 
spect to fair dealing in trade and the established practices and 
customs of the people would not permit a fraud of that. char- 
acter. Therefore, I am not at all terrified by any such sug- 
gestion as that, because that can be done now. The Louisiana 
cane-sugar refiner can adulterate his sugar and put it on the 
market if he wants to; but why does he not? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the Senator mean to say that the Louisi- 
ana producers adulterate their sugar? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will not think I said 
that; but it is suggested here that we can not strike out this 
color test, because it will permit some person of fraudulent dis- 
position to deceive those who are to use or eat sugar and to 
put upon the market a white sugar too low in the polariscopic 
test. 

Now, I say that if that is practical, if that were found to be 
commercially possible, we have the sugar territory, in Louisiana 
and Porto Rico and Hawaii, and all of the sugar manufacturers 
or producers could resort to that way of deceiving the people 
if they wanted to. The fact that they have not done so and are 


not doing so is conclusive with me that it would mot occur in 
those countries from which sugar is imported under duty. 

Mr. FOSTER, Does the Senator understand that the ques- 
tion of adulteration is involved in this proposition at all? It 
is not a question of the adulteration of sugar; it is simply put- 
ting upon the market a low grade of sugar, the color of which 
has been improved, and selling that low grade of sugar in com- 
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petition with high-grade sugar. There is no question of adul- 
teration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator 
from Louisiana by asking him another question. That is quite 
a familiar way of answering questions here, I have discovered. 
I ask him, if it is profitable, why do not the planters in Louisi- 
ana, or the sugar men of Louisiana, put upon the American 
market a white sugar of low polariscopic test and sell it for 
the same price at which the American Sugar Refining Company 
sells its 100° or its 96° sugar? 

Mr. FOSTER. Because it would be dishonest to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And so I believe that all the other sugar 
producers are honest; and therefore we need not guard our- 
selves against any such contingency. 


Mr. FOSTER. Will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not a question of the adulteration of 
sugar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that, Mr. President. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is absolutely no such question; but 
under the operation of the pending bill, if it shall become a 


law, if the 16 Dutch standard is abolished, the foreign man- 
ufacturer of sugar can bring into this country a low-testing 
grade of sugar highly colored, pay the lowest duty upon it, and 
bring that sugar in competition with the higher grades of sugar; 
for instance, the principal imports of sugar into this country 
are from Cuba. This sugar comes in at about 95 or 96° 
paying, according to the polariscopie test, the duty imposed 
upon that character of sugar. Now, we in the State of Louisi- 
ana make a certain grade of sugar called yellow clarified” or 
“white sugar.“ We make also the 96° test, which goes prac 
tically to the refiner; but the 95°, what is called the “yellow 
clarified ”—the white sugar—goes very largely into the trade; 
and, as I have stated, the telegram I received the other day 
shows that this business is growing considerably in Louisiana. 

Now, if you abolish that standard, you simply permit the 
Cuban to wash his sugar, give to it a high color, pay a low duty 
upon it, and put it upon the market in competition with our 
sugar, when his is an inferior sugar, and the reason he can sell 
it is simply through the deception practised upon the eye. The 
buyer of sugar by retail has no polariscope. He can not test 
the sugar that he is buying, and this washed sugar or this 
highly colored sugar from Cuba can come in competition with 
our sugar, which is a higher grade sugar, and the purchaser 
will not get a pure sugar. He will not get the best grade of 
Sugar, but an inferior grade, and not know it, by reason of the 
color. If you abolish—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the Senator does not intend to 
keep me standing while he makes a speech. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam very glad to yield for any question. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is all I was going to say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, what was the Senator's question? 

Mr. FOSTER, I think the Senator asked me some question— 
what was the practice of the Louisiana sugar planters, or what 


might be their practice, in the matter of the adulteration of | 


sugar, I beg pardon of the Senator if I took up his time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not at all. I made this last sugges- 
tion simply in order that I might keep my remarks connected, 
din accordance with my former observations. Now, I answer the 
Senator from Louisiana. He is afraid that if we allow white 
sugar—that is, artificially produced white sugar—to come in, of 
low pelariscopic test, our merchants will sell it to our con- 
sumers, who have no polariscope, and that therefore they will 
buy a 75° sugar, believing that they are buying the 96° sugar. 
It would be just 2s profitable for the Louisiana planter to do 
that as it would be for the Cuban planter to do it. 

The Louisiana planter is here without any duty. The Cuban 
planter pays a duty on his sugar according to the polariscopic 
test, no matter what color it may be. If it is above No. 16 
Dutch standard, he pays the full duty, and he would make 
money, if at all, by palming off upon the people a sugar white 
in color but low in sweetness; and the Louisiana planter could 
do just the same thing if he wanted to do it. It is not fair to 
assume that the Cuban planter would do, in violation of the 
laws of morality and in violation of the customs of trade, what 
the Louisiana planter refuses to do, because he wants to obey 
the laws of honesty and fair dealing. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In behalf of the consumers, of whom I am 
one, I want to protest against the proposition that we are such 
fools that when we go into a grocery store we will not be able 
‘to detect by the moisture whether or not there is any renmant 
of molasses left in the sugar, no matter what the coler of it may 
be. Long ago, when the tariff was different, we bought a white 
C sugar, just as white as the sugar we now get, the loaf sugar, 


or cut sugar, or granulated sugar; but it was moist, and it 
would always harden in the barrel, so that you would have to 
take a pickax, almost, to dig it to pieces to get the sugar dish 
full; and I find that the American consumer will always pro- 
tect himself against this fraud of which the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senator from Louisiana speak, and about which 
they are so solicitous. Our people are not all idiots. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from South Carolina 
has really suggested the remedy which we ought to apply in 
such a case, and in every other case. We do not have to pro- 
cure a guardian to accompany the American people all their 
lives, even if we do have to erect a support sometimes by which 
our manufacturers may be sustained. 

Mr. President, I haye now finished my remarks. I am per- 
fectly aware that they have been disjointed and somewhat dis- 
connected. They were properly arranged in my own mind be- 
fore I began; but if any Senator can stand here and pursue any 
preconceived plan in submitting a question to the Senate, he 
svill be more successful than I have seen any Senator in debate. 
But I have attempted to show, first, that the color standard pro- 
posed in this law ought to be eliminated, not only for the sake 
of the consumer, but in order properly to protect the beet-sugar 
producer; second, that the differential, which is said to be 
granted in order to sustain the cane-sugar refiners in the United 
States, should be annihilated, and we should allow all our sugars 
to come in upon a duty fixed, first, as to refined sugar, the 100° 
sugar, and then downward according to the saccharine contents 
of the sugar imported. In that way we can reduce the cane- 
sugar refiner to a fair profit, and we will stimulate and pro- 
mote the welfare of the beet-sugar manufacturer, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in order to throw 
some light on the Dutch standard controversy, I am going to 
send to the desk and have read a letter from Mr. F. R. Hath- 
away, one of the prominent officers of the Michigan Sugar Com- 
pany, representing the beet-sugar industry of my State, a man 
who has given more thenght and study to this question than 
almost any other man I know. I hope the information he gives 
may be useful to the Senate. j 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] to this letter, and 
I wish I might also have the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
. United States Senate. 


dated sugar testing ioe, 


lly, F. R. HATHAWAY. 
Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter upon 
the discussion of this schedule; but there came to me yesterday 
three of my constituents from New York who are engaged in 
the refining of sugar, all of them known to me as men of high 
character and standing in the community in which they live. 
They made certain statements to me which I asked them to put 
in writing over their signatures; and in order that the Senate 
may not pass upon the question which is now before it under the 
impression that there are no genuine and bona fide refiners of 
sugar in the United States except the American Sugar Refining 
Company, I ask the Senate to permit the reading from the desk 
of this statement. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Wasnrncton, D. C., May 26, 1909. 


The monne of cane sugar in the United States is done by the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refn. Company and the National Sugar Refining Company, 
and by the foll g independent refining companies: 
Arbuckle Brothers, of New York. 

The Federal ning Company, of New York. 
Company, of New York. 
Company, of Philadelphia. 


Hendérson's S mpany, of New Orleans. 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company, of San Francisco. 
The Revere Sugar Refining Company, of Boston. 
e amount sugar the American Su Refining Com- 
and the National e year 1908 was 
` per eent, say 1. 
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The amount of sugar refined by 
panies in the year 1908 was 33.15 


the above-named independent com- 
er cent, say 832,712 tons. 

The undersigned J. F. Stillman is manager of the sugar business of 
Arbuckle Brothers. He states of his own knowledge that Arbuckle 
Brothers are entirely independent of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and that that 8 has no interest whatever therein, and 
that there is no agreement whatever as to prices between the two. 

The undersign Pierre J. Smith is secretary of the Federal Sugar 
penning Company. He states of his own knowledge that the Federal 
Sugar Refining Company is entirely independent of the American Sugar 
Retining Company, which has no interest whatever therein, and that 
there is no agreement whatever as to prices between the two. 

The undersigned C. M. Warner is president of the Warner Sugar Re- 
fining Company. He states of his own knowledge that the Warner 
pokes Refining Company is entirely independent of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, which has no interest whatever therein, and at 
there is no agreement whatever as to prices between the two. 

The undersigned further state that as to the other independent com- 
anies they are familiar with the s r business, and to the best of 
heir knowledge the American Sugar Refining Company has no interest 

in them or any of them, 
J. F. STILLMAN. 
PIERRE J. SMITH, 
C. M. WARNER. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have listened with interest to 
the Democratic Senators from Louisiana urging a tariff rate 
on sugar which will give “ protection” to the sugar planters of 
Louisiana, Colorado, and other States, and the citations of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, quoting Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Andrew Jackson, and various great Democrats down 
to Samuel J. Tilden, showing that they approved—incidental— 
protection under a revenue-producing tariff. 

I have observed the vote of various Democratic Senators for 
a revenue duty, with its incidental protection, on lumber, iron, 
and so forth, and various Democratic speeches favoring a duty 
on articles produced in their several States, with rates which 
carried incidental protection to such industries. 

It has been suggested in various ways that the action of 
these Senators was not Democratic. Mr. President, I do not 
agree with the suggestion that this is necessarily a just criti- 
cism of their action, 

Mr. President, the first duty of a Democratic representative 
is to represent the will of the people who have sent him. He 
has no right, in my opinion, to disregard the well-known wishes 
of the great majority of the people of his State, and should 
resign if he can not represent them. 

He has a right to believe, however, that when he is nominated 
and elected by the Democrats of his State he is elected by those 
who believe substantially in the teaching of Democracy. And 
I respectfully submit that these Senators have not violated 
the true canons of the Democracy when they vote for a tax on 
lumber, or on lead and zinc, or hides, or on pineapples, when 
they represent the wishes of the majority of the people of their 
States, provided always that the duty imposed is not pro- 
hibitive, does not prevent competition, and is laid at a point 
not in excess of a maximum revenue-produeing point. 

Article I of section 8 of the Constitution lays down the 
authority of Congress, which every Senator must construe on 
honor to the best of his judgment and according to the dictates 
of his conscience— 

That the Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, 
rs song and excises to pay the debts and to proyide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States. 

When, under the color of raising the revenue for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States, a duty is 
imposed having for its purpose to prevent importations and 
prevent a revenue being derived from such pretended revenue 
law, it is a transparent wrong, a violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution itself, and is not Democratic doctrine. Taxation 
can only have for its legitimate object the raising of money for 
public purposes and the proper needs of government economic- 
ally administered, and the exaction of moneys from citizens for 
other purposes and to favor private interests at the expense of 
all the people is not a proper exercise of this power. No one 
has more strongly expressed than Cooley the distinction between 
a duty imposed for revenue under the constitutional authority 
and a duty imposed for the purpose of preventing imports, and 
thereby protecting some industry from competition. Cooley says: 

It is only essential that the legislature keep within its proper sphere, 
and should not impose burdens under the name of taxation which are 
not taxes in fact; and its decision as to what is proper, just, and politi- 
cal must then be final and conclusive. (Con. Lim., 7th ed., p. 678. 


John Marshall said, in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 
816) : 


The power of taxing the people and their property is essential to the 
very existence of government, and may be legitimately exercised on the 
objects to which it is applicable to the utmost extent to Which the gov- 
ernment may choose to carry it. Ihe only security against the abuse of 
this power is found in the structure of the government itself. In im- 


posing a tax the legislature acts upon its constituents. This is, in gen- 
eral, & sufficient security against erroneous and oppressive taxation. 
The people of a State, therefore, give to their government a right of 
taxing themselves and their property; and as the exigencies of the gov- 


ernment can not be limited. they prescribe no limits to the exercise of 
this right, resting confidently on the interest of the legislator and on 
the influence of the constituents over their representative to guard them 
against its abuse. 


And in the case of Providence v. Billings (4 Pet., 514) he said: 


The power of legislation, and consequently of taxation, operates on all 
persons and property belonging to the body politic. This is an original 
principle, which has its foundation In society itself. It is granted b 
all for the benefit of all. It resides in the government as part of itself, 
and need not be reserved where property of any description, or the inl 
to use it in any manner, is granted to individuals or corporate bodies. 
However absolute the right of an individual may be, it still in the 
nature of that right that it must bear a portion of the publie burdens 
and that portion must be determined by the legislature. This vital 
power may be abused; but the interest, wisdom, and justice of the repre- 
sentative body and its relations with its constituents furnish the only 
security where there is no express contract against unjust and excessive 
taxation, as well as against unwise legislation generally. 


With the consent of the Senate, I desire to insert in the 
Recorp an extract from Cooley and from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court upon this point. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, consent is given, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE PURPOSES OF TAXATION. 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of a 
revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore. 
the purpose of which is, not to raise a revenue, but to discourage and 
indirectly prohibit some particular import for the benefit of some home 
manufacture, may well be questioned as being merely colorable, and 
therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. But if any in- 
come is derived from the levy, the fact that incidental protection is 

iven to home industry can be no objcction to it, for all taxes must be 
aid with some regard to their effect upon the prosperity of the people 
and the welfare of the country, and their validity can not be deter- 
mined by the money returns. This rule has been applied when the lev: 
produ no returns whatever; it being held not competent to ass 
the motives of Congress by showing that the levy was made, not for the 
urpose of revenue, but to annihilate the subject of the levy by impos- 
ng a burden which it could not bear. (Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 
533.) Practically, therefore, a law purporting to levy taxes, and not 
being on its face subject to objection, is unassailable, whatever may 
have been the real purpose. And perhaps even prohibitory duties may 
be defended as a regulation of commercial intercourse, 
LEVIES FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 


Where, however, a tax is avowedly laid for a private purpose, it 18 
illegal and void. The following are illustrations of taxes for private 
ee. A tax levied to aid private parties or corporations to estab- 
ish themselves in business as manufacturers (Loan Association v. 
Topeka, 20 Wall., 655, 663; Allev v. Jay, 60 Me., 124) ; a tax, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be loaned out to individuals who have suff 
from a great fire (Lowell v. Boston, 11 Mass., 454); a tax to supply 
with provisions and seed such farmers as have lost their cro (State 
v. Osawkee, 14 Kans., 418); a tax to build a dam, which, at discretion 
is to be devoted to private purposes (Attorney-General v. Eau Claire, 37 
Wis., 400); a tax to refund moneys to individuals, which they have 
paid to relieve themselves from an impending military draft (Tyson v. 
School Directors, 51 Penn., Sr., 9; Crowell v. Hopkinton, 45 N. II., 9; 
Usher v. Colchester, 33 Conn., 567; Freeland v. Hastin, 10 Allen 
(Mass.), 570; Miller v. Grandy, 13 Mich., nyt ; and soon. In any one 
of these cases the public may be incidentally benefited, but the inci- 
dental benefit is only such as the pore might receive from the industry 
and enterprise of individuals in their own affairs, and will not support 
exactions under the name of taxation. 

But, 3 the determination what is a public purpose belongs 
to the legislature, and its action is subject to no review or restraint 
so long as it is not manifestly colorable. All cases of doubt must be 
solved in favor of the bag ye d of legislative action, for the obvious 
reason that the question is legislative, and only becomes judicial when 
there is a plain excess of legislative 8 A court can only arrest 
the proceedings and declare a levy void when the absence of public 
interest in the purpose for which the funds are to be raised is so clear 
and palpable as to be perceptible to any mind at first blush. (Broad- 
head v. Milwaukee, 19 Wis., 624, 652; Cheaney v. Hooser, 9 B. Monr. 
— 330, 345; Booth v. Woodbury, 32 Conn., 118, 128; Hammett v. 
Ph ladelphia, 65 Penn. St., 146; Tide Water Co. v. Coster, 18 N. J. 


518.) 

Fast sometimes the public purpose is clear, though the immediate 
benefit is private and individual. For example, the Government prom- 
ises and pays bounties and pensions; but in every case the promise or 
payment is made on a consideration of some advantage or service given 
or rendered or to be given or rendered to the public, which is supposed 
to be an equivalent; and the law for the payment has in view only the 
public interest, and does not differ in principle or purpose from a law 
for the payment of salaries to public officers. The same is true where 
a State continues the payment of salaries to officers who have been 
superannuated in its service. The s e whether they shall be paid 
is purely political and resolves itself into this: Whether the State will 
thereby probably secure better and more valuable service, and whether, 
ere it would be wise and politic for the State to give the seem- 
ng bounty, 

Where a law for the levy of a tax shows on its face the purpose 
to collect money from the pe 85 and appropriate it to some private 
object, the execution of the law may be resisted by those of whom the 
exaction is made, and the courts, i mag to, will enjoin collection 
or give remedy in damages if property is seized. But if a tax law on 
its face discloses no illegality, there can in general be no such remedy. 
Such is the case with the taxes levied under authority of Congress; 
they are levied without any a ease of particular purposes to which 
the collections shall be devoted, and the fact that an intent exists to 
misapply some portion of the revenue produced can not be a ground of 
illegality in the tax itself. In cases arising in local vernment an 
intended misappropriation may sometimes be enjoined; but this could 
seldom or never happen in case of an intended or suspected misap- 
propriation by a State or by the United States, neither of them being 
Lubhect to the process of injunction. The remedies for such cases 
are therefore political and can only be administered through the 
elections. (Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law, Chap. IV, p. 57, 
The Powers of Congress.) 
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The bills of rights in the American constitutions forbid that parties 
shall be deprived of property except by the law of the land; but if 
the prohibition had been omitted, a legislative enactment to ss one 
man’s property over to another would, nevertheless, be void. (See 
Cooley’s Con. Limitations, p. 208.) 

Nor, where fundamental rights are declared ue the Constitution, is 
it necessary at the same time to prohibit the legislature, in express 
terms, from taking them away. The declaration is itself a prohibition, 
and is inserted in the Constitution for the express pyres of opera- 
pus as a soos upon legislative power. (See Cooley's Con. Limita- 
tions, p. 

D also states on page 587, in speaking of the power of taxation, 
as follows: Taxes are defined to be burdens or charges imposed by the 
legislative power upon persons or property, to raise money for public 
Oe on page 598, he says: “ Everything that may be done under 
the name of taxation Is not 1 a tax; and it mag happen that 
an oppressive burden imposed by the Government, when it comes to be 
carefully scrutinized, will prove, instead of a tax, to be an unlawful 
confiscation of property, unwarranted by any principle of constitutional 
government. In the first place, taxation haying for its only legitimate 
object the raising of money for public e e and the proper needs of 
government, the exaction of 8 de rom the citizens for other pur- 
e baby a proper exercise of this power, and must therefore be un- 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Topeka case, said : 

“To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the 155 rty 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less 
a robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taration. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative forms.” 
(20 Wallace, 664, in Loan Asso. v. Topeka.) 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Cooley, in Constitutional Limitations, points 
out with great force that a legislator has no constitutional right, 
under the color of imposing a duty by which to raise revenues, 
to pass a law which, in fact, has the purpose to prevent im- 
portation and the raising of revenue by such pretended duty, 
but which in reality has for its purpose to build up private for- 
tunes by preventing competition. 

The Democracy has declared in one of its planks in the plat- 
form of 1892 in favor of a tariff for “revenue only,” which is 
only another way of saying that duties shall not be imposed for 
any other purposes than revenue; that they shall not be imposed 
for the purpose of excluding importations and giving monopoly 
to combinations in this country, against which the Democracy 
has continually protested since 1892; but this language can not 
justly be construed to mean a declaration against incidental 
protection. The fact that it was so unjustly construed led the 
Democrats to drop the word “only” in the platform of 1896. 
thus affirming the doctrine of the Democracy that incidental 
protection is entirely just when equitably distributed. 

Every tariff for revenue and for revenue only carries with it 
an unavoidable “protection.” This unavoidable protection is 
called “incidental protection "—that is, a protection incidental 
to the raising of revenues under a constitutional tariff. 

To say, therefore, that it is undemocratic to demand the inci- 
dental benefits or incidental protection of a revenue-produeing 
tariff to be equitably distributed is utterly unreasonable and 
absurd. The very essence of Democracy is equality before the 
law and under the law, and since every tariff for revenue 
carries an incidental protection, it is perfectly just and per- 
fectly right to ask that its benefits be equitably distributed. 
I therefore have no fault to find with Democrats who, represent- 
ing their own States, demand a tariff for revenue which shall 
give incidental protection to their own States. 

I venture to say that the Democratic Senators from Louisiana 
would probably cease to represent that State if they ignored the 
wishes of the people of that State in laying a revenue-producing 
duty carrying incidental protection to the sugar planter, 

I should myself vote for a lower duty on sugar and increase 
the competition with the American Sugar Refining Company, 
whose exactions I think too great. Indeed, I favor free lum- 
ber, paper and wood pulp, free iron, free coal, free wool, and free 
hides, and free raw materials as a general rule. But I shall not 
take issue with the Democratic Senators of Louisiana because 
they represent the will of the constituency which sent them nor 
read them out of the party. If the Senators from Louisiana 
advocated a duty so high as to exclude foreign sugar from our 
country, cutting off potential foreign competition and estab- 
lishing a complete monopoly behind a tariff wall for the sugar 
planter, I should then say, that although they claimed to be 
Democrats and claimed to represent a Democratic State, they 
were not Democrats on this sugar schedule and that their State 
was not Democratic in regard to this schedule, but, notwith- 
standing that fact, I should even in that contingency still be 
glad to see their cooperation in every other respect with the 
organized Democracy. 

Mr. President, I can not approve the view of those statesmen 
who lay down too hard and fast or dogmatic rule by which 
they approve or condemn a man who claims to be a Democrat, 
and would refuse political association to a man who believes 
with the Democracy in the body of the Democratic doctrine, 


but represents occasionally a local interest at variance with a 
national platform. No member of any great political party 
agrees in every particular with every other member of that 
party. There must be greater or less differences among six or 
eight millions of people as to what constitutes Democracy, and 
as to what constitutes Republicanism. As I understand the 
differences the Democratic doctrine insists on freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, the equality of all 
citizens before the law, the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, the faithful observance of constitutional limitations, and 
believes in as great a measure of decentralization as is con- 
sistent with the strict exercise of the national function, while 
the Republican party generally believes in the greatest exercise 
of the national function, unmindful or in willful disregard of 
the reserved rights of the States, although against this is re- 
cently appearing some respectable Republican reaction, and 
therefore the tendency of the Republican party is to give con- 
stantly increasing powers to the centralized government, while 
the Democratic party insists that the powers of government 
should be retained as near to the people as possible. The 
Democratic party would trust the people more; the Republican 
party would trust the convention leaders of the people more; 
the Republican party would exclude foreign competition, actual 
or potential, for the benefit of certain fayored individuals and 
the enrichment of private persons and corporations, while the 
Democratic party would favor a tariff for revenue carrying in- 
cidental protection, but not to the extent of cutting down the 
revenue by being above the maximum revenue-producing point 
or cutting off foreign competition and so establishing monopoly. 

Both parties declare themselves attached to purity of govern- 
ment, and both parties practice it just in degree as the judgment 
and the consciences of the local constituencies require. 

The Democrats in 1892 denounced Republican protection as a 
fraud, a robbery of the great majority of the American people 
for the benefit of the few. It should be observed that it was 
not protection or incidental protection which was denounced as 
a fraud; it was“ Republican protection“ which was denounced 
as a fraud, as a robbery of the great majority of the American 
people for the benefit of the few. It was pointed out at the 
same time by this Democratic platform that this robbery of the 
great majority was due to monopolies built up as a natural con- 


sequence of the prohibitive taxes, which prevented free competi- 


tion. There is an element of justice and wisdom in so drafting 
our revenue tariff as to afford incidental protection to American 
industries. And a tariff for revenue which imposes a duty upon 
articles of international trade high enough to produce a proper 
reyenue will always be found high enough to protect American 
labor and the American manufacturer who desires of his fellow- 
citizens nothing more than a tariff rate which shall equal “the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad.” 

The Republican party pretends to stand for this, but in the 
Senate and House have utterly disregarded this rational stand- 
ard, have ignored “the difference in the cost of production,” 
which will not equal 20 per cent, and written a tariff averag- 
ing more than 100 per cent higher than would be required to 
equal “the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad.” They have written a tariff to prevent legitimate com- 
petition, and in this manner promote monopoly and favor special 
persons and corporations at the expense of all the people. 

It seems to me that the Democratic party contains within 
itself and should welcome and embrace all of those whose sym- 
pathies are, in the main, with the Democracy, and not impose 
too narrow or too dogmatic standards of Democracy, which will 
tend to disintegrate that great party of the people and make its 
future success impossible. 

The first duty of a patriotic minority is to become a majority 
and write its principles into the laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roor in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, there has been some discus- 
sion here this morning in regard to the Dutch standard, and I 
feel like I should say a word or two further on the subject. 

I made the statement yesterday that there were very few 
of the commercial nations of the world that now use the Dutch 
standard. I read a list of 37 that did not use it. Some on 
that list did formerly use it and have since abandoned it, 
Quite a large number on that list never used it. It seems to me 
that that is all it is necessary to say in regard to that feature. 
The statement I made that 37 out of the 45 nations referred 
to did not use it is correct and will not be disputed by any 
Senator on this floor. I may read in this connection a brief 
extract from one of the works of David A. Wells. He says: 


The classification of sugars on the basis of color for revenue por 
poses was at one time adopted by nearly all the great sugar-importing 
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countries—that is, the United States, Holland, Belgi 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Color was also the system used in Great 


um, France, Nor- 


Britain up to 1874, although she never made use of the Dutch standard. 
In nearly all countries the Dutch standard has been abandoned. 


Mr. President, in regard to the importation of raw sugar of 
low saccharine strength and bleaching it white so as to put it 
upon the American market as a refined sugar in competition 
with refined sugar, it is, in my judgment, a temporary subter- 
fuge made to defeat this amendment. If it is practicable as a 
commercial proposition to import sugars that are dark, that 
will grade 75 or 80, according to the polariscope, and whiten 
them by a process here other than refining, why is it not done 
now? What is there to prevent any importer from importing 
raw sugar, grading, say, 75 test by the polariscope, and passing 
it through this process of whitening and putting it upon the 
market in competition with refined sugar? He would only pay 
the duty required by the polariscopic test. Then he could 
whiten it and make an enormous profit by becoming a competitor 
of the sugar trust and the sugar refiner. The truth is that such 
a process is not a practical commercial proposition, and every- 
body who has given any attention to the subject knows it. 

What is there to prevent the planters of Hawaii from making 
that kind of white sugar and sending it here into the American 
market to sell? Nothing. The only purpose in defending the 
Dutch standard as it-is now defended is to protect the American 
Sugar refiners and to permit them to collect toll from the 
American people. 

The statement made in the communication presented to the 
Senate by the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] is not denied. 
There are refineries in the United States that refine sugar other 
than those controlled by the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. It has not been denied that the American Sugar Refining 
Company refines not to exceed 50 per cent of the refined sugar 
that is consumed in the United States, and that the remainder 
is refined by beet-sugar plants and independent refineries, and 
some small part imported. But there is no evidence that the 
American Sugar Refining Company has not the power to de- 
termine the cost of sugar to the consumer and the price which 
is paid to the producer. It is well known in the commercial 
world that the American Sugar Refining Company is as con- 
trolling a factor in sugar transactions as the United States Steel 
Corporation is in the steel business. 

It is customary in this debate, whenever an effort is made to 
take from a great, dominating commercial institution a part of 
its power by an equitable adjustment of tariff duties, to appeal 
pleadingly for the independent, and in this case it is the inde- 
pendent refiner who will be crushed if the power of the great 
corporation is somewhat curtailed. 

It is not my inclination to attack a great corporation because 
of any prejudice against wealth or financial success in the 
business world. But there are some fundamental requirements 
that are necessary for the welfare of the American public that 
should be given consideration here. The only purpose in main- 
taining the Dutch standard in this country is to prevent the 

. foreign sugars that might be salable here from being offered 
to the American public at a fair price after having paid the 
duty they have to pay according to their saccharine strength. 
In preventing that, you reduce their color to a state that makes 
them unmarketable, except to the sugar trust, or the sugar re- 
finers, who are dominated by the trust. If the process of making 
white sugar of low saccharine strength were practicable, it 
would be practiced in Louisiana to-day; it would be practiced 
in Porto Rico; it would be practiced in Hawaii; but it is not 


practiced in any of those countries, and it can not be learned 


from any scientific authority that can be obfained that the 
highly colored coarse sugar will not in time return to its orig- 
inal dark color, and even to a darker color. 

So I want to appeal to the Senate not to be diverted by these 
arguments, which are not sound and which are made for the 
purpose of maintaining the present condition, which is onerous 
and burdensome to the American sugar producer as well as to 
the consuming public. 

T ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH | 


responded “nay.” 
Mr. BACON. I ask that the amendment be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without objection, the amend- 


ment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. On page 72, line 23—— 


Mr. BACON. I should like to ask, as a matter of information, 
whether anyone has a right to object to the reading of the 
amendment? \ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia is | 
better informed than the Chair upon that question. 


Mr. LODGE. Let us not debate it. 

Mr. BACON. I protest against the habit which is growing 
up when a question is put that the Secretary is in haste to 
call the roll before anyone has had an opportunity to ask even 
that an amendment be read. In any question a Senator has a 
right to know what the vote is upon. It is the first right of a 
Senator or of any member of a deliberative body to know what 
the question is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There seemed to be no objec- 
tion to reading the amendment, and the Chair directed it to be 
read. In the absence of objection, the Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I do not recognize the right of anybody—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call_had commenced 
and one Senator had answered to his name. 

Mr. BACON. One has a right to be informed at any stage 
of the question upon which he is called to vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kansas will be rend. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw my vote, if that is necessary. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator can do as he pleases, but I 
shall insist on my right, and I shall not waive it in any par- 
ticular, 

The Secretary. In paragraph 213, page 72, line 23, after the 
word “ sugar,” it is proposed to strike out the words not above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color,” and, on page 73, lines 6 and 7, 
to strike out the words “and on sugar above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kansas has proposed 
two amendments. I suggest that to save time the vote be 
taken on both together. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on 
agreeing to the amendments of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if it is parliamentary 
to suggest the lack of a quorum before taking the vote. I do 
not think there is a quorum of the Senate here. 

Mr. TILLMAN. A roll call will disclose the presence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator has the right to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum at any time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LODGE. The roll call will develop a quorum. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would prefer to suggest the lack of a 
quorum, and then, after the quorum is here, to have the roll 
called on agreeing to the amendment, if that is parliamentary. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘The roll call has been ordered on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the only 
thing that can be done is to have the roll called on agreeing to 
the amendment. <A roll call was ordered and had commenced, 
and while the roll call is proceeding the Chair does not see how 
it can do anything more than to direct the Secretary to proceed 
with the calling of the roll. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the nega- 
I wish to ask if the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] has not voted. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I have a pair with that Senator. 
As he has not voted, I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to make a parliamentary inquiry 
with regard to the recording of pairs which have not been an- 
nounced on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no knowledge 
regarding pairs. It is a matter entirely personal among Sena- 
tors, and it is not one in which the Chair can interfere. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan (after having voted in the negative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLavrrn]. 
I voted under the impression that he was present, but as he 
is not present, I desire to withdraw my vote. If the Senator 


| from Mississippi were present, I understand that he would vote 

“yea.” I should vote “nay” if he were here. 
The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 47, as follows: 
YEAS—36. 

Bacon Crawford Johnston, Ala. Paynter 

| Baile Culberson Jones Rayner 
Bankhead Cummins La Follette Shively 
Beveri iel Martin Simmons 
Bristow r Money Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Ch lain Frazier Newlands ‘Taliaferro 
‘Clapp Gore ‘Overman Taylor 

| Clay Johnson, N. Dak. Owen Tilman 
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NAYS—47. 

Aldrich Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Curtis Guggenheim Piles Í 
Bradley Depew Hale oot 
Brandegee Dick Heyburn Scott 
Briggs Dillingham ean Smoot 
Bulkeley Dixon ge Stephenson 
Burkett du Pont McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins McEnery Warner or 
Burrows Flint Nixon Warren if 
Burton Foster Oliver Wetmore 
Carter Frye Page £ 

NOT VOTING—8. 
Clark, Wyo. Davis McLaurin Smith, Mich, 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Richardson Stone 


So Mr. Bristow's amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now arises upon 
the second amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
Without objection, the Secretary will read the 


v Bristow ]. 
amendment, 
The SECRETARY. In paragraph 213, page 73, line 8, before the 


word “ one-hundredths,” strike out “ ninety ” and insert “ eighty- 
two and one-half,” so that if amended it will read: “1 cent 
and eighty-two and one-half one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
und.” 

Aar BAILEV. I thought the motion that had been voted on 
was to strike out certain words in line 23, page 72, and that 
the next motion would be to strike out, beginning with the 
word “and,” in line 6, page 73. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The amendment just voted upon was to 
strike out, on page 72, line 23, after the word “sugars,” the 
words “not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color; and also 
to strike out, on page 73, line 6, after the word “ proportion,” 
the words “and on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Do I understand that we voted on both those 
amendments at once? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The one amendment involved the striking 
out of both clauses. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was at lunch when the Senators were sum- 
moned to a vote. If I had known that that motion included 
both propositions, I would have insisted upon also striking out, 


- in addition to the words which the motion of the Senator from 


Kansas included, the words immediately following and down to 
the word “ molasses,” in line 9. I do not think we would make 
much progress by simply striking out the words “ Dutch stand- 
ard in color“ and then leaving the words “and on all sugar 
which has gone through a process of refining.” 

The way to eliminate the differential entirely from this bill is 
to strike out everything, beginning with the word “and,” in 
line 6, down to and including the word “ pound,” in line 9, on 
page 73. That would destroy the differential, which is the pro- 
tection to the sugar trust, as well as to all other sugar refiners. 
If, however, we had simply succeeded in striking out the words 
“Dutch standard in color” and still left that expression with 
respect to sugar which has gone through a process of refining, 
the sugar trust would then claim its differential upon the 
ground that its sugar had gone through a process of refining. 
The Senator’s present motion now reducing the duty from 1.90 
to 1.824 cents is intended, of course, to eliminate the 73 cents per 
hundred differential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
the matter as just expressed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY]. There is a sense, of course, in which the words 
“through a process of refining” would apply to the process 
used by the sugar planter or the sugar factory in throwing off, 
through the centrifugal force, the particles of molasses attach- 
ing to the exterior of sugar crystals; but, as known to the 
trade, the process of refining does not include that purification, 
if you please, which is carried on by the southern sugar factory 
or planter. Therefore I think that the amendment as presented 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] covers the whole 
subject. The pending amendment presented by the Senator 
from Kansas destroys the differential, but it destroys it by 
reducing the duty on refined sugar to 1.824 cents instead of 1.90 
cents, 

I am just as earnestly in favor of protecting the beet-sugar 
manufacturer now as I was when I made my address this morn- 
ing; but, while I am in favor of destroying the differential, I 
am not in favor of destroying it by reducing the duty on refined 
sugar. Therefore I shall not be able to vote for the amendment 
now proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Iowa will yield to me for 
a moment, I wish to ask him for information in what way he 


would destroy the differential if it is not destroyed by the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I were adjusting it, I would leave the 
duty on refined sugar at $1.90 and raise the duty on raw sugars 
up to that point, so that there would be no differential, meas- 
ured by the different descending saccharine tests, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I was not mistaken in the view 
which I expressed a moment ago; and that view is perfectly 
understood by Senators who are interested in the beet-sugar 
industry. The motion submitted by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow] was intended to strip the sugar trust of its 
special protection; but by leaving the other words the beet-sugar 
factories would be undisturbed, and it is absolutely certain that 
as soon as you had stricken out the “ Dutch standard in color” 
the American Sugar Refining Company and all other cane-sugar 
refiners would have brought themselves under the remaining 
language of the act. So, in my opinion, in trying to save the 
beet-sugar refiner and strike the American sugar trust, we 
would have missed the point at which we aimed. 

I desire to incorporate this in the Recorp, because had I been 
on the floor instead of at lunch when the motion was about to be 
submitted, I would have sought to include the additional words 
which I have indicated. 

Mr. President, responding to what the Senator from Towa 
[Mr. Cummins] has said, I would agree to almost any method 
of eliminating the differential in favor of the sugar trust. My 
own view would be to allow the duty to rise under a polar- 
iscopic test, because that approaches as nearly to an ad valorem 
duty, increasing with the increasing value of the sugar, as it is 
possible for us to dévise while applying a specific duty. If I 
could not strike off the sugar trust’s differential, I would feel 
inclined to increase the duty on raw sugar, so as to absorb it; 
but as I can not do that, my only chance of depriving the sugar 
trust of its license to rob the American people is to vote for the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. NIXON (when his name was called). I have a pair for 
the afternoon with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Davis]. If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


McLaurin]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 53, as follows: 
YEAS—32. 
Bacon Crawford Martin Shively 
Baile. Culberson Money Simmons 
Bankhead Daniel Nelson Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Fletcher Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Frazier Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Gore Owen Taliaferro 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter Taylor 
Clay La Follette Rayner Tillman 
NAYS—53. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Cummins Guggenheim Piles 
Bradley Curtis Hale- Root 
Brandegee Depew Heyburn Scott 
Briggs Dick Hughes Smoot 
Brown Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak, Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dixon Jones Sutherland 
Burkett Dolliver Kean Warner 
Burnham du Pont Lodge Warren 
Burrows Elkins McCumber Wetmore 
Burton Flint McEnery 
Carter Foster Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Frye age 
i NOT VOTING—6, 
Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Richardson Smith, Mich. 
Davis Nixon 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to be inserted on page 73, after paragraph 213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


The Secretary. On page 73, after paragraph 213, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BAILEY to the bill (H. R. 
1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties; and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes, viz: On page 73, after 
paragraph 213, insert the following : 

hat from and after the ist day of January, 1910, there shall be 
assessed, levied, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, profits, 
and income received in the preceding calendar year by every citizen 
of the United States, whether residing at home or abroad, and by 
every person residing in the United States, though not a citizen 
thereof, a tax of 3 per cent on the amount so received over and above 
$5,000; and a like tax shall be assessed, levied, collected, and paid 
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the collector of each district shall collect the tax on the income derived 
from property situated in his district subject to Income tax, making no 
allowance for exemptions, and all property belonging to such nonresi- 
dent shall be liable to distraint for tax: Provided, That nonresident 
corporations shall be subject to the same laws as to tax as resident 
corporations, and the collection of the tax shall be made in the same 
manner as provided for collection of taxes against nonresident persons. 
It shall be the duty of every collector of internal revenue, to whom 
any payment of any taxes is made under the poros of this a 
to giye to the person making such 2 a 1 written or prin 
receipt, expressing the amount paid and the particular account for 
which such payment was made; and whenever such payment is made 
such collector shall, if required, give a separate receipt for each tax 
aid by any debtor, on account of payments made to or to be made by 
fim to separate creditors in such form that such debtor can con- 
veniently produce the same separately to his several creditors in satis- 
faction of their respective demands to the amounts ifled in such 
receipts; and such receipts shall be sufficient evidence in favor of such 
debtor to justify him in withholding the amount therein expressed from 
his next payment to his creditor; but such creditor may, upon giving 
to his debtor a full written receipt, acknowledging the payment to 
him of whatever sum may be actually paid, and accepting the amount 
of tax paid as aforesaid (specifying the same) as a further satisfac- 
tion of the oars to that amount, require the surrender to him of such 
collector's receipt. 
Sections 3167, 8172, 3173, and 3176 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended are hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
“Sec. 3167. It shall be unlawful for any eollector, deputy collector, 
agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States to divulge 
or to make known in any manner whatever not provided by law to any 
person the operations, style of work or apparatus of any manufacturer 
or producer visited by him in the discharge of his official duties, or the 
amount or source of income, profits, losses, expenditures, or any par- 
ticular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any income return by any 
person or corporation, or to permit any income return or copy thereof 
or any book containing any abstract or particulars thereof, to be seen 
or examined by any person except as provided by law; and it shall 
be unlawful for any person to print or publish in any manner what- 
ever not provided by law, any income return or any part thereof or 
the amount or source of income, profits, losses, or expenditures ap- 


pearing in any income return; and any offense against the foregoing 
provision shall be a misdemeanor and be punish by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or by Imprisonment not exceeding one year, or Doth, at 


the discretion of the court; and If the offender be an officer or em- 
loyee of the United States he shall be dismissed from office and be 
Ties able thereafter of holding any, office under the Government. 

5 Bre. 3172. Every collector shall, from time to time, cause his depu- 
tles to proceed through every part of his district and inquire after and 
concerning all persons therein who are liable to pay any internal-revenue 
tax, and all persons owning or having the care and management of an 
objects liable to pay any tax, and to make a list of such persons an 
enumerate said objects. 

“Src. 3173. It shall be the duty of any person, partnership, firm, 
association, or corporation made Mable to any duty, special tax, or other 
tax imposed by law, when not otherwise provided for, in case of a 
special tax, on or before the 31st day of Ju . each year, in case of 
income tax on or before the Ist Mon of rch in each year, and in 
other cases before the day on which the taxes accrue, to make a list 
or return, verified by oath or affirmation, to the collector or a deputy 
collector of the district where located, of the articles or objects, in- 
cluding the amount of annual income, charged with a duty or tax, the 
quantity of goods, wares, and merchandise made or sold, and ch: 

a tax, the several rates and — amount, according to the 
forms and regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, for which 
such rson, partnership, firm, association, or corporation is liable: 
Provided, That if any person Hable to pay any duty or tax, or owning, 
possessing, or having the care or management of property, goods, wares, 
and merchandise, articles or objects liable to pay any duty, tax, or 
license, shall fail to make and exhibit a list or return required by law, 
but shall consent to disclose the particulars of any and all the property, 

oods, wares, and merchandise, articles, and objects Hable to pay any 
uty or tax, or any business or occupation liable to pay any tax as 
aforesald, then, and in that case, it shall be the duty of the collector 
or deputy collector to make such list or return, which, —.— distinctly 
read, consented to, and signed and verified by oath or affirmation by the 
person so owning, possessing, or having the care and management as 
aforesaid, may be received as the list of such person: Provided further, 
That in case no annual list or return has been rendered by such person 
to the collector or deputy collector as required by law, and the person 
shall be absent from his or her residence or place of business at the 
time the collector or a deputy collector shall call for the annual list or 
return, it shall be the duty of such collector or deputy collector to leave 
at such place of residence or business, with some one of suitable age 
and discretion, if such be present, otherwise to deposit in the nearest 
3 a note or memorandum addressed to such rson, ulring 
im or her to render to such collector or deputy collector the list or 
return required by law, within ten days from the date of such note or 
memorandum, verified by oath or affirmation. And if any person on 
being notified or required as aforesaid shall refuse or neglect to render 
such list or return within the time required as aforesaid or whenever 
any person who is required to deliver a monthly or other return of 
objects subject to tax fails to do so at the time mired, or delivers 
any return which, in the opinion of the collector, is false or fraud- 
ulent, or contains any undervaluation or understatement, it shall be 
lawful for the collector to summon such person, or any other person 
having sion, custody, or care of books of account contati 
entries relating to the business of such person, or any other person he 
may deem proper, to appear before him and produce such books, at a 
time and place named in the summons, and to give testimony or answer 
interrogatories, under oath, respecting any objects liable to tax or the 
returns thereof. The collector may summon any person residing or 
found within the State in which his district lies; and when the person 
intended to be summoned does not reside and can not be found within 
such State, he may enter any collection district where such person may 
be found, and there make the examination herein authorized. And to 
this end he may there exercise all the authority which he might law- 
fully exercise in the district for which he was commissioned. 

“Sec. 3176. When any person, corporation, company, or association 
refuses or neglects to render any return or list required by law, or 
renders a false or fraudulent return or list, the collector or any 
deputy collector shall make, accord to the best information which he 
ean obtain, including that derived from the evidence elicited by the 
examination of the col r, and on his own view and information, 


such list or retu according 
roperty, and objects liable to tax owned or 


to the form prescribed, of the income, 
ossessed or under the 
care or management of such person, or corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall assess all 
taxes not paid by stamps, including the amount, if any, due for special 
tax, income or other tax, and in case of any return of a false or 
fraudulent list or valuation intentionally he shall add 100 per cent to 
such tax; and in case of a refusal or neglect, except in cases of sick- 
ness or absence, to make a list or return, or to verify the same as 
aforesaid, he shall add 50 per cent to such tax. In case of neglect 
occasioned by sickness or absence as aforesaid the collector may allow 
such further time for making and delivering such list or return as he 
may deem necessary, not exceeding thirty days. The amount so added 
to the tax shall be collected at the same time and in the same manner 
as the tax unless the neglect or falsity is discovered after the tax has 
been paid, in which case the amount so added shall be collected in the 
same manner as the tax; and the list or return so made and subscribed 
by such collector or deputy collector shall be held prima facie good 
and sufficient for all legal purposes.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the consideration of the amend- 
ment be postponed until the 10th day of June. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves that the consideration of the amendment be postponed 
until the 10th day of June. 

Mr. BAILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? J 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have another amendment to the sugar 
schedule, which relates to the duty on sugar. If it could be 
considered before we go into the discussion of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas, without the Senator from 
Texas forfeiting any right he would otherwise have, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am entirely willing to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas for that purpose, with the understanding that the 
pending amendment—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object to that. We might as well dispose 
of this matter now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas can only now be offered by 
the Senator from Texas first withdrawing his amendment or 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the “Senator from Texas” 
will not withdraw the amendment, because the “ Senator from 
Texas” fears that the Senator from Rhode Island might have 
other matters to occupy the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is one of the rare instances in the history 
of legislation where the chairman of a great committee in 
charge of a great measure is not willing to facilitate a vote 
on one of the most important amendments offered to it. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has from time to time exhibited 
some degree of impatience at the delay in the progress of his 
measure; and yet, impatient because he can not reach a vote 
on the final passage of the bill, he refuses to consent to the dis- 
position of the most important amendment that has been or 
will be offered to it—the most important both because of the 
principle involved and by reason of the revenue which would 
be collected under it. 

The Senator from Rhode Island will find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to persuade the country that he is sincerely anxious for 
an early vote upon his bill itself, while he seeks to delay a 
vote on the principal amendment. His present motion fixes 
the consideration of this amendment beyond the time which, 
only two days ago, he asked for a final vote upon the passage 
of his bill. I think the Recorp will disclose that even within 
the last week the Senator from Rhode Island preferred the re- 
quest that the final vote on the passage of the pending bill and 
all amendments should be set down for the 5th of June; and 
yet to-day he moves to postpone this amendment until the 
10th of June. Surely the Senator from Rhode Island can not 
wonder if I doubt his thorough and perfect sincerity in hereto- 
fore asking for such an early yote upon the bill itself. 

Instead, Mr. President, of postponing this amendment until 
practically every schedule has been disposed of, the natural, 
orderly, and proper sequence would have been to have disposed 
of it before proceeding to the consideration of the various 
schedules. I say that for this reason—and when I state it the 
force of it will be obvious to every Senator—the committee in 
the beginning of its task was, of course, required first to ascer- 
tain the amount of reyenue which it was needful to provide by 
this bill, and, accordingly, with that amount of revenue con- 
stantly in their minds, all of these duties were adjusted. Now, 
sir, if, instead of requiring the tariff duties to raise $320,000,000, 
the Senate had adopted an income tax which would provide 
$80,000,000, there would be but 75 per cent of what they now 
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intend to raise necessary to be collected from customs duties, 
and therefore every rate in this tariff bill would have been 
adjusted—and they would have been compelled by the neces- 
sities of their situation to adjust every rate in this tariff bill— 
with a view to the collection of this $80,000,000 from an income 
tax; and yet, strange to say, the Senator from Rhode Island 
and his associates on the committee insist that they shall be 
permitted to go through with this bill, which they constantly 
avow will raise enough revenue without any additions or 
amendments, until they have perfected it, and then they will be 
permitted to stand up here and say that it raises all the revenue 
which the Government needs, and therefore this amendment 
would simply impose unnecessary taxation. 

Now, what I want to do, and what I believe the country has 
a right to demand that the Senate shall do, is, first, to deter- 
mine whether or not an income tax shall be levied; and if that 
question shall be determined in the affirmative, then every other 
rate and schedule in the act must be dealt with accordingly; 
while on the other hand, if the Senate, by deliberate action, 
shall reject this income-tax amendment, then it can address it- 
self to these schedules with the single purpose of so framing 
them that they will raise the necessary $320,000,000. 

I appeal to our friends on that side who are sometimes de- 
scribed as “ progressive Republicans,” and who have been striving 
from the beginning to reduce what they themselves denounce 
as the exorbitant rates of this bill, and I ask them if they are 
willing to wait until the Finance Committee have finished their 
work, arranged their rates, perfected their schedules, and are 
thus able to say that an income tax is wholly unnecessary? 

If you progressive Republicans are in earnest—and I believe 
you are—then let us here and now take the judgment of the 
Senate. Let us here and now determine if we intend to raise 
any important amount of revenue outside of these tariff duties; 
and if we so decide, then the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, with all his skill in the management of this measure 
and with all his power among his political associates, will find 
it impossible to resist a reasonable reduction in its rates. The 
chairman of the committee now says that the bill as he has 
reported it will raise enough money. Then, certainly, if we add 
an amendment which of itself will yield some $80,000,000, the 
chairman of the committee must agree to reduce the collections 
under the customs provision of the law. It will not do for 
him to answer and say that if he reduces the rate he will in- 
crease the revenue and thus aggravate the situation, because 
we answer that statement by saying that if we can not reduce 
the duty on all things, which I think we can, and thus remit 
to the consumer of every article a proportion of the burden 
which he bears to-day, we can at least transfer some of the 
common necessities of life to the free list, and we can afford a 
much needed relief in that manner. But whether it shall be 
by transferring particular and necessary articles to the free 
list or whether it shall be by a general reduction running 
through every schedule, the obvious and sensible thing for the 
Senate to do is to decide whether it intends to collect this 
$80,000,000 from an income tax and then adjust all schedules 
to that decision. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. Realizing and appreciating the force of what 
the Senator says, if this proposed income tax was, without any 
question, to be taken as a matter of course as to its validity, I 
do concede the force of the argument that it ought to be dis- 
posed of before we attempt to fix the schedules with reference 
to the customs revenue, I shall vote against the motion, because 
I shall vote against any motion to fix any time or place any 
limitation upon our right to vote here. But I want to ask the 
Senator if he thinks it would be wise to adopt this amendment, 
and then—no matter how thoroughly he and I and others are 
convinced of the validity of it—still risk a revenue measure 
based upon the absolute elimination of any question as to the 
validity of this amendment? I think that is a matter which 
should commend itself to our very serious consideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thoroughly agree with the Senator from Min- 
nesota. If Congress was not required by the Constitution to 
convene every year, and if, as a matter of fact and under the 
law as it now stands, Congress would not convene within the 
next eight months, I should hesitate about passing any law that 
might leave the Government without the means to promptly 
meet its current expenses. But in view of the fact that Congress 
must convene the first of December, and in view of the fact that 
Congress is apt to be in session when the final decision in this 
ease is rendered, if it shall be taken to the courts, and will thus 
be able to supply any deficiencies between the revenue and ex- 


penditures immediately and without embarrassment to any 
department of the Government, I have no hesitation in voting 
to put the amendment on this bill. If Congress, like some of the 
state legislatures, only met in biennial session, I would even go 
so far as to insert in this bill an authority that the bill will 
probably carry, even if this amendment is rejected, to borrow 
money to meet unexpected deficiencies. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask the Senator this question, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether or not I correctly understand his 
position: Do I understand the Senator to mean that he would 
raise by customs duty only such an amount as equaled the de- 
ficiency in the revenue raised by an income tax? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator states it differently, I think, from 
what he intends to state it. If he means to ask me if I would 
deduct from customs duties the amount to be collected through 
the income tax, I answer “ yes.” 

Mr. CARTER. Then I will put my question in a different 
form. The Senator, according to my understanding, would first 
pass an income tax, and rely upon customs duties to raise such 
revenue as the income tax did not raise to meet public necessi- 
ties. The amount of the revenue duties would therefore be de- 
pendent upon the proceeds of the income tax, instead of having 
the proceeds of the income tax rest on deficiencies arising from 
the failure of the customs dues to meet the needs of the Goy- 
ernment. Do I correctly understand the Senator? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator undoubtedly understands me, 
and has stated my position correctly. I do not propose the in- 
come tax as a mere means of providing for an emergency. I 
propose it as a deliberate, fixed, and permanent part of our fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand, then, that the Senator would 
depart from the policy which has prevailed from the beginning, 
of resorting to an income tax as an emergency measure, and 
would now and hereafter rely upon an income tax as a main 
basis of revenue. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not as a main basis. 

Mr. CARTER. As one of the chief sources of revenue, relying 
upon customs dues as only an incidental source to make up 
deficiencies. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that does not precisely state my 
position. I recognize, as I stated here, that we will collect three 
times as much from the custom-houses as we hope to collect 
through this income tax; but it is not an experiment for us to 
fix the rates of a tariff bill, with a view to other sources of gov- 
ernmental income. For instance, how did the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and his associates determine the 
amount of revenue which they were required to raise by this 
bill? They first considered the expenses of the Government; 
they then took the collections from all other sources, including 
the Post-Office Department and the collections from internal 
revenue; and subtracting them from the total expenses of the 
Government, they ascertained the amount which they were re- 
quired to raise through customs taxation. With the amount 
which they were required to raise thus fixed, they proceeded to 
levy their duties accordingly. And I have no doubt in this 
world that it would be just as sensible for us to decide this 
inecome-tax question and lay it aside, if we adopt it, as so much 
revenue for which the tariff act need not provide as it was for 
the committee to take under consideration and into account 
every other source of revenue now enjoyed by the Government 
before they began to fix their duties. 

Every rate in this bill—I will not say every rate, either, be- 
cause some of them are designedly and purely protective and 
prohibitory, but I will say that every schedule in this bill—is 
drawn, even by the extreme protectionists, with a view to the 
revenue which must be collected through the customs. In 
other words, there are probably duties here that would be 
higher than they are except for the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. The Senator from Rhode Island and the most ultra of 
the protectionist Senators in this Chamber can not escape, and 
do not attempt to escape, the fact that a tariff bill must be 
drawn so as to produce a given amount of money. 

Now, in drawing that tariff bill to raise that given amount of 
money, undoubtedly they distribute the rates purely with a 
view of protection; and it is possibly true that if the Govern- 
ment needed no money at all, the extreme school of protection 
would still levy tariff duties for the purpose of protecting our 
home industries against foreign competition; but while they 
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are animated by this purely and essentially protective purpose, 
they can not escape, and do not attempt to escape, the necessity 
for raising revenue. ‘Therefore, according to their own pro- 
ceeding, they ought to take this $80,000,000 into account, if it 
is te be collected, and lay it aside, just ‘as they laid the collec- 
tions under the internal-revenue law aside, just as they laid 
the post-office receipts aside, and calculate, with this added to 
the other present and permanent sources of reyenue, what the 
deficiency would be, and raise that deficiency through the 
custom-houses, 

Mr. President, I am not inclined, upon the motion to postpone, 
to occupy the time of the Senate in discussing the merits of the 
question. I shall perhaps find some other occasion for that, 
and I am content to have stated, as they appear to me, the 
reasons ‘why the motion to postpone ought not to prevail. 

I teok the Senate into my confidence a few days ago and ex- 
plained to it my great anxiety for a vote. I am no novice here. 
I know how bills are passed and how amendments are rejected. 
I know the arguments and the persuasion at the command of a 
majority, and I know the outside influences which from time to 
time have been employed to insure the defeat of this income- 
tax amendment. I am perfectly sure that the quicker we vote 
on it the more votes it will receive, and I make no concealment 
of that fact. 

Mr. President, before I resume my seat, I believe I will call 
attention to an article which was printed last Sunday, I believe, 
in the New York Times. The Senate will recall that some- 
thing like a week or ten days ago I stated that I believed there 
had been a deliberate and systematic effort made to misrepre- 
sent the attitude of Democratic Senators with respect to the 
tariff schedules. I then confined my statement to tariff rates. 
But last Sunday my attention was called to an article which 
goes much further than a mere effort to exaggerate our differ- 
ences and misrepresent our attitude. I find, in the New York 
Times of Sunday, under a Washington date line, a statement 
that the income-tax amendment was introduced for the purpose 
of aiding the Senator from Rhode Island. I want to read the 
matter, and then I wish briefly to comment on it. Referring to 
the Democrats of the Senate, this article proceeds: 

They are headed . that n of Texas, JOSEPH WELDON 
BAILEY. Again a gain BarLey has taken a, position o on one fight or 
another in the Seater: that has oot Ae directly Into ALpRIcH’s hand. 
His action on the income-tax amendments, now is the latest 
demonstration of his will to help his Rhode I leader out of 
a difficult situation. He so as to divide the ad- 

ts of income-tax m while eg ge Mio 5 — 


heren the propositio 
and himself introducing an amendment providing for 
result, despite the efforts of the real gre of an income cat $e to 2 


maneuvered 


a compromise, will no doubt be to defeat th which ALDRICH 
has been vigorously opposing. 

Of course the man who wrote that is an infamous liar, and I 
am not therefore at all surprised that he wrote this particular 
lie. I am, however, very greatly surprised that a paper like 
the New York Times could be induced to print it, because it is a 
challenge to the intelligence of every man who reads that paper. 
Of course the miserable creature who penned this libel did not 
attempt to explain how I have assisted, or how I could assist, 
those in charge of the measure by introducing an income-tax 
amendment, and he did not de so because he knew that the 
dullest man who read it would easily detect the fallacy of any 
explanation which he could invent. Unable to explain it, be- 
cause it was not susceptible of explanation, he simply made the 
statement on the calculation that if he could make one man in 
twenty who read his article believe his lie he had helped his 
side just that much. 

Mr. President, this creature, and all his kind, forget that for 
twelve years I have been trying to force the adoption of an 
income-tax law. I offered an income-tax amendment to the 
war-revenue measure when a Member of the House, something 
like eleven years ago. From that day till this I have been an 
earnest advocate of it, and these men know it, but they do 
not want the people to know it, and they seek to create the 
impression that Democrats are trying to muddy the water and 
to aid the men in charge of this bill. If any other Democrat 
had proposed this amendment, they would have told about him 
the same lie they have told about me. 

Mr. President, suppose I reverse the position. Suppose the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] had introduced his amend- 
ment, and then I had introduced mine. A shallow-thinking man 
might find some extenuation, and an ignorant man might find 
some excuse, for saying that my purpose in introducing a second 
amendment was to divide the friends of an income tax. But 
the Recorp shows—and every Senator recalls—that I intro- 
duced my amendment a week before the Senator from Iowa 
intreduced his. And yet there is no suggestion that that Sena- 
tor, a distinguished Republican, was trying to divide the honest 
friends of an income tax. 


But the suggestion is that this side, which made the first at- 
tempt to secure the adoption of such an amendment, are actu- 
ated by some purpose to disturb the harmony and divide the 
councils and dissipate the strength of those who favor this just 
and wise and philosophic system of taxation. 

I go further, Mr. President. Suppose I had introduced the 
kind of an amendment which the honorable Senator from Iowa 
has introduced. Suppose I had graduated the tax as he has. 
These people would have said at once that I had tried to introduce 
a new and a dangerous question before the Supreme Court upon 
the rehearing. Or suppose I had concurred with him, and had 
levied a tax on the individual and exempted all corporations. 
Every penny-a-liner who will repeat that libel would have sworn 
that I was trying to exempt the great corporations and to lay 
the burden of government upon the man of flesh and blood, made 
in the image of his God. If I had introduced that kind of a 
8 they then might have excused themselves for such 
a li 

But that, Mr. President, is in line with the deliberate, sedate, 
and steady policy, not only to misrepresent individual Demo- 
crats, but to misrepresent all on this side. I desire, however, in 
this public and explicit way, to acquit Republican Senators 
of that charge. I do not believe they have inspired it. I doubt 
if a Republican Senator in this body is low enough to associate 
with a man who would write a lie like that. I know if he 
would he is not fit to associate with the other Senators here. 
A fearless, a truthful, an incorruptible press is the greatest safe- 
guard of a free republic. But a venal, a treacherous, and a 
lying newspaper is one of the most corrupting agencies that can 
exist in a free government. The man who defames an honest 
representative of the people is almost as vile as the man who 
defends a dishonest one. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am ready to sup- 
port any measure which will at all commend itself to my con- 
science and my judgment, having for its object a relief for the 
consumers of this country and a tax on those who are able to 
bear it. I believe we ought to decide that question now. I 
know we must decide it later. 

I understand what is the present programme on the other 
side, and I will put it in the Recorp, in the hope that it will 
deter them from following it out. I will at least have the satis- 
faction of having outlined it for them in a public way. Their 
present plan is to move to postpone the present consideration of 
this amendment, and then when the time comes that 
must yote, according to their own motion, they intend to refer 
it te the Judiciary or some other standing committee of the 
Senate. That is their purpose. And thus they hope and plan 
to prevent a direct and decisive vote on the question, so that 
every man who advocates an income tax at home and yotes 
against an income tax in the Senate can say he did not vote 
against adoption of this amendment. 

I do not think there are many Senators of that kind. I know 
there ought not to be a single one of that kind. A Senator 
whose judgment and conscience tell him this amendment ought 
not to be the law, ought to be willing to vote against it. He 
ought to be willing to take his political destiny in his hands and 
sacrifice it, if need be, as a tribute to his conscientious judg- 
ment. If a Senator believes it is a just and a wise and an equal 
tax, why postpone the adoption of it? Surely it is as fair to 
tax a man on an enormous income as it is to tax him on a 
moderate appetite, and, as between your tariff schedules that 
tax men on what they eat and wear, and an income tax which 
assesses them according to what they own, I think the people 
of this country will have small difficulty in cheosing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as Senators know, I have 
also proposed an amendment imposing an income tax. I am as 
deeply interested in the subject as can be the Senator from 
Texas, and I have been somewhat concerned in the efforts that 
have been made to embroil the advocates, the defenders, and 
supporters of an income tax sitting upon opposite sides of this 
Chamber. I very earnestly hope that these efforts will be un- 
successful, and that, when the moment arrives, the income-tax 
amendment, whether it comes from the Senator from Texas or 
whether it comes from a Senator upon this side of the Chamber, 
will receive the full strength that is here in favor of such a pro- 
vision in the law. 

I say for myself that I prefer in some respects the amend- 
ment I have presented; and I may say, in passing, that in def- 
erence to the wish of friends of the income tax upon this 
side of the Chamber I have eliminated from my amendment its 
graduated feature, hoping that I might in that way gather 
together all the strength there is here for a measure of that 
character. But while I like it better, if the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Texas shall first come on, I shall 
vote for his amendment. I shall do whatever I can to ses to it 
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that we commit ourselves to the policy of raising a part of the 
revenue necessary to carry on the affairs of our Government by 
a tax of this character. 

But I can not agree wholly with the Senator from Texas 
with regard to the logical procedure. If I were helping to 


create a law, having as my guide simply the raising of a rev-. 


enue upon imports, I would quite agree that the reasonable 
thing would be first to fix the revenue to be created by the 
income tax. However, inasmuch as I am doing what I can— 
although some of my Republican friends think my efforts are 
very ill directed—not only to create a revenue by duties upon 
imports, but to protect our markets against unfair competition, 
from my point of view, the time at which we ought to con- 
sider the income-tax amendment is the moment we pass from a 
consideration of the paragraph which imposes duties upon im- 
ports and before we pass to other portions of the bill. 

I believe that in our work touching duties we ought to give 
some consideration to the part that that income tax is to play 
in the drama of our Government. I am one who is firm in the 
belief that when you pass this law, if it is passed precisely as it 
came from the committee, or if passed as we have reason to believe 
it will be passed, there will still be a deficiency of $40,000,000 
a year between it and the necessities of our Government. There- 
fore I have no fear whatsoever that we will create such a revenue 
in this bill, aside from the income tax, as will make it unnecessary 
to impose a burden of that character. That is one of the rea- 
sons why, believing that we did not need protection on iron ore, 
I voted for free iron ore, for I wanted no revenue from that 
source, That is the reason, in part, why I voted for free lumber, 
believing that we need no protection upon lumber; that it is 
amply able to care for itself. I would rather raise the revenue 
that is created by an impost on lumber by an income tax. 

So we pass on through the bill, and when we reach that part 
of our work I believe there will be no doubt in the minds of 
Senators that we will need some revenue from an income tax. 
We can then determine better than at any other time whether 
the tax shall be 2 per cent or 3 per cent or 1 per cent. 

Therefore, as a sort of composition of the whole subject, I 
ask unanimous consent to take up the income-tax amendments 
as soon as we have considered and disposed of the paragraphs 
imposing duties on imports, and that we continue that consid- 
eration until the matter is disposed of. That involves a direct 
vote upon the income-tax amendment and suggests, at least, that 
there be no motion to refer these matters to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or any other. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it would be impossible to get 
unanimous consent to that suggestion. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Rhode Island will agree 
that we may have a direct vote on the amendment, I will cheer- 
fully concur in the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I very much hope the Senator from Rhode 
Island will not make the unanimous consent impossible. It 
can not do the country any harm to have a vote upon the income- 
tax amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa, before 
the Senator from Rhode Island responds, that while I think 
now is the time to settle it, I do not regard that as of sufficient 
importance to justify any division among the friends of the 
measure. I will agree to let the Senator modify his motion to 
take it up then and dispose of it. All I want is a distinct un- 
derstanding that we are to have a direct vote instead of an 
indirect one. I prefer to vote now, but will yield that prefer- 


ence. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that the rules of the Senate 
preclude a motion of that character; that is, the motion must 
be to postpone to a time fixed, and that what I have suggested 
can only be accomplished by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am willing to agree that 
this amendment and that all amendments with reference to the 
income tax shall be postponed and be taken up immediately 
after the agreement upon the schedules of the bill, to be then 
proceeded with and disposed of according to the rules of the 
Senate. I do not intend to make any agreement as to any par- 
ticular disposition or as to any votes upon any particular amend- 
ments or proposition. P 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Rhode Island, then, declines 
to agree that we may have a direct vote on the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not agree to that, because that is a 
matter for the majority of the Senate at the time to dispose of. 

Mr. BAILEY. A unanimous agreement would bind not only 
the majority but every Senator. An agreement of that kind 
I think 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have never known in my experience an 
agreement of that kind made. I think this is the first time I 
have ever heard a suggestion of that kind made. It is simply 
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impossible for me to agree to bind the Senate as to any par- 
ticular form of disposition to be made of the proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Rhode Island is not asked 
to bind the Senate. The Senator from Rhode Island is asked 
to allow the Senate to bind itself, and it would do it, in my 
opinion, except for his objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. It is my purpose, in making 
the motion which I have made, to have the income tax taken 
up on the date to which it would be postponed if the motion 
should prevail, and it was my further purpose, if the schedules 
have not then been disposed of, to move a further postponement 
of the consideration until the schedules are disposed of. It 
seems to me perfectly apparent, and it must be to everybody, 
that the orderly way to dispose of the bill is to go on and con- 
sider the bill by paragraphs and by schedules, and fix upon the 
rates and upon the consequent revenue which may be expected 
from them. After that is accomplished we can then tell 
whether an income tax is necessary and what rate of taxation 
should properly be fixed. 

So all this seems to me to be premature. It does not affect 
really, I think, the judgment of the Senate, and I do not believe 
it misleads anybody in the country either. I shall object to 
any arrangement by unanimous consent which includes any 
agreement to yote in any particular way upon that amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hoped very much that the 
Senator from Rhode Island would not prevent unanimous con- 
sent-to the disposition of the income-tax amendment at the time 
and in the manner I suggested. I can not conceive a reason 
that will prevent or ought to prevent a vote upon this subject 
on its merits. However, I recognize that if the subject were 
postponed until June 10, or if it were determined now, the 
amendment would be subject to the motion that is in the mind 
of the Senator from Texas and in the mind of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Therefore I bow to what seems to be an imperious necessity, 
and I ask unanimous consent to take up and consider the in- 
come-tax amendments immediately after the disposition of the 
paragraphs relating to the duties upon imports, without fur- 
ther qualification. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am not going to agree to 
that unless I can get an agreement to vote on the direct ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. In fact, I 
have no disposition to try to prevent the Senate from consider- 
ing this question. I realize that it is bound to come up and 
bound to be disposed of. I am quite willing to accept the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Iowa as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not intend for the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senator from Iowa to get together, if I can 
help it. I withdraw that objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carter in the chair). The 
Senator from Iowa asks unanimous consent that upon the com- 
pletion of the schedules of the pending bill the amendment 
known as the “income-tax amendment” be taken up by the 
Senate—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
plural. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the amendments be then 
taken up for consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There appears to be an amendment to the 
amendment to strike out the House provision in respect to an 
inheritance tax. I think that ought to be considered in the 
same connection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that would be included in the order 
for amendments relating to an income tax. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It would not, perhaps, be necessary, I 
will say; but such an amendment may be offered as a substi- 
tute for the income tax. Any legislative procedure of the kind 
will necessarily be included in the unanimous consent. í 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the request is now pending. 
Of course the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island will 
be disposed of. I will leave it to go that way, because I believe 
that a number of Republicans on that side who say they are in 
favor of an income tax and who, I have no doubt, will favor it, 
would feel constrained to vote for the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. Rather than to divide the friends, I ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island if he will not modify his motion 
to postpone until the schedules have been disposed of? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is taken care of by the unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not exactly. I have another idea in my mind. 
I do not know but what the Senator from Rhode Island would 
arrange it so that the particular amendment I have offered 
would not be voted on. 


I beg pardon of the Chair; I put it in the 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; I have no such purpose. 

Mr. BAILEY. The way it is now I am certain to get a vote 
on it, because if his motion were to prevail to postpone it, he 
would have to dispose of—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is my purpose to withdraw the motion 
to postpone. a 

Mr. BAILEY. Les; and then leave the whole matter open; 
and when the time comes 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment of the Senator from Texas 
would certainly be included in the proposition of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is so intended, at least. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is, if I can get the eye of the Chair, and I 
have had some experience in that line. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Texas will have 
no trouble in getting the attention of the Chair. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have the matter now where I know I can 
get some kind of a vote on it. I think I—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood, and so 
stated, that the request of the Senator from Iowa for unani- 
mous consent included all amendments relating to the in- 
come tax. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that is absolutely nothing. 
A unanimous consent of that kind amounts to nothing, because 
it is only equivalent to agreeing that the Senate will consider 
an amendment that has been offered. That is playing, as it were. 
That can be done without any unanimous consent. I do not 
ask the permission of the Senator from Rhode Island to offer 
an amendment in this body. I do not ask any Senator's per- 
mission when I offer one, except the one who happens at that 
particular time to occupy the Chair. 

The request made here now amounts absolutely to nothing; 
it involves nothing; it concedes nothing; it gives us no right 
that we do not enjoy under the rules, and abridges a right that 
we do enjoy, because if this unanimous consent shall be entered 
upon the record, I would feel myself bound in good faith to ob- 
serve it, and I would feel precluded from offering any amend- 
ments on this subject until the time specified by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I am asked here and now to withdraw an 
amendment I have pending and upon which I can not be de- 
prived of a vote of some kind, and I am rewarded for my cour- 
tesy in that respect by an assurance that at some time I shall 
have the right to do what nobody could prevent me from doing 
anyway. That is not exactly the kind of an arrangement that 
appeals to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator now to object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wished to make an inquiry regarding 
this unanimous consent. I belieye that has been disposed of by 
an objection. 

Mr. KHAN. It has been objected to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that I really think he takes a narrow view of this sub- 
ject and of the scope and effect of the unanimous consent for 
which I asked. If the Senate now enters into an agreement, 
and that is the effect of the unanimous consent, when these 
paragraphs have been disposed of, and they must be disposed of 
some time, thereupon it will take up any amendment that may 
be offered for the purpose of imposing an income tax and pro- 
ceed to the disposition of those amendments. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator from Iowa must know that it 
needs no unanimous consent to that effect. That is not only a 
concession on our part without any equivalent concession on 
the other part, but it is absolutely denying ourselves a right 
that we otherwise enjoy. No rule in the Senate can prevent 
the Senator from Iowa or the Senator from Texas from offering 
these amendments, either now or when the schedules are dis- 
posed of; and therefore we are invited to cross our hands and 
let the Senator from Rhode Island tie them for us, while he 
gives us nothing, not even the poor assurance that we can have 
a direct vote upon the proposition. 4 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Texas can not get me in 
any quarrel with him, because I want to preserve the strength 
we have for the income tax, but he is in error in regard to the 
effect of the unanimous consent. Suppose we wait until these 
paragraphs are disposed of and the Senator offers his amend- 
ment, as he has a right to do, as he can, and suppose then the 
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Senator from Rhode Island should move to postpone the con- 
sideration of that amendment until sometime later—— - 
Mr. BAILEY. He reserves that 


- Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). Then you are again prevented 
from the consideration of the thing in which you are interested. 
Now, this unanimous consent will compel—— 

Mr. BAILEY. No; he reserves that right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He does not object. 

Mr. BAILEY. He does reserve the right to make a motion 
to postpone or to refer. e 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. BAILEY, I consented to it if he would agree to give us 
a vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a difference between—— 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Rhode Island explicitly re- 
fused to bind himself against a motion to refer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand this agreement to be to take 
up these amendments after these other matters are disposed of, 
and keep them before the Senate until they are disposed of— 
disposed of by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Could we not do that without this unanimous consent? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Not necessarily. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why can we not? Name the rule that pre- 
vents me from offering an amendment. I could not perhaps 
get a majority of the Senate to agree to it, but even a majority 
of the Senate can not keep me from presenting it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no, 

Mr. BAILEY. You can not keep me from choosing where I 
present it. I would have under this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment no more right than I have now, because I can force the 
consideration of it. Of course the Senate can dispose of it 
then as now, but the Senator from Rhode Island will not look 
serious when he tells me that he is making a concession to us 
in the agreement for which unanimous consent is now asked. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I make a concession—— 

Mr, BAILEY. He seems confused now. [Laughter.] 

Mr, ALDRICH. I am making the same concessions that are 
always made in these unanimous-consent agreements; that is, 
to fix a time to proceed to the consideration of a measure, and 
to proceed with the consideration of it until it is disposed of 
by the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. This measure is now before the Senate; and 
any Senator can offer any amendment at any time that he can 
secure recognition from the Chair. The Senator from Rhode 
Island will go to his room and laugh at us if we agree to this 
request, for the effect of it is simply to say that he will agree 
that we shall have the right to'do what we have a right to do 


anyway. Of course I object to it. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I was not a party to this agreement between 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Texas, but I seem 
to be the only party criticised about it. The Senator from 
Iowa made a suggestion which the Senator from Texas accepted. 
I accepted, and now I am the only party who seems to be 
criticised. : 

Mr. BAILEY. I saw you had the best of us, and I withdrew 
it before it was too late. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt that the Senator from 
Texas is able to take care of himself, as he has established 
many times heretofore. I feel that I am able to take care of 
myself as well. Therefore I limit the unanimous consent for 
which I ask to my own amendment and allow the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas to take its course. 

Mr. BAILEY. I object to that. I am not going to separate 
them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island whether his understanding of this unanimous consent 
is that it will prevent him when the income tax comes up for 
consideration from moving its postponement or the reference 
of the question to a standing committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator’s acute observa- 
tion of what is going on in the Senate has misled him this time. 
There is no proposition before the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand that we are now consider- 
ing the question of unanimous consent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). Asked for by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], to which the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] gave his assent; and the question has 


| now arisen as to what is the meaning of that unanimous consent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection was made to the 
request for unanimous consent, both as to the last and the first 
proposition presented by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to answer the question of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I understand, the Senator from Iowa 
yielded to an interruption from me for the purpose of present- 
ing that inquiry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Iowa has made this 
request for unanimous consent upon the assumption, as I un- 
derstand, that we shall have a direct vote when we get through 
with these schedules upon these income-tax amendments, and 
that they will not be subject to a motion for postponement or 
for a reference to a standing committee. Is not that the under- 
standing of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did originally ask for a 
unanimous-consent agreement that would prevent a motion to 
refer the income-tax amendments to a standing committee or to 
any other committee. That was refused. I then asked for a 
unanimous-consent agreement that would put the Senate upon 
the consideration of these amendments immediately after the 
disposition of the paragraphs imposing duties on imports, to 
continue until the amendments were disposed of. I assumed, 
and still assume, that such unanimous-consent agreement would 
prevent a motion to postpone to any future 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). Inasmuch as the very purpose 
for which I asked the unanimous-consent agreement was to 
bring on the consideration of the subject at that time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask whether the Senator from Rhode 
Island assented to that unanimous-consent agreement with the 
understanding which has been expressed to us by the Senator 
from Iowa? } 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I stated that my understand- 
ing of the agreement was that the amendments should be taken 
up and kept before the Senate until they were disposed of 
under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. President, a question. Under the 
rules of the Senate, would the Senator from Rhode Island have 
the right to move either to postpone or to refer the proposition 
to a standing committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BAILEY. And the Senator from Rhode Island intends 
to do it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have not expressed any pur- 
pose of that kind. I have stated that the matter would be dis- 
posed of under the rules of thé Senate. Just what disposition 
that would be, would be subject to the wishes of the majority 
of the Senate, and not to my wishes. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLAN DS] both understand the 
purpose of the Senator from Rhode Island. All the Senator 
from Rhode Island will agree to now is that the Senator from 
Towa and myself may have such rights as the rules of the Sen- 
ate accord us, and absolutely no more than that under this 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Whatever may be the intent of the Senator 
from Rhode Island I do not know; but that was not the unani- 
mous consent for which I asked; it was not the unanimous con- 
sent that was granted, save, as I understand, for the objection 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. You want that corrected at once. The Sen- 
ator from Texas cordially jomed in that request, yielding his 
judgment upon the statement that they would give us a direct 
yote. The Senator from Rhode Island refused to have the 
unanimous-consent agreement as construed by the Senator from 
Towa, and upon his refusal to accept that construction I made 
the objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There should be no misunderstanding of the 
statement as I made it. I am willing that the matter shall be 
taken up by the Senate, and kept before the Senate until it is 
disposed of. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ah, Mr. President, but let us be frank. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am perfectly frank. 

Mr. BAILEY. But does the Senator from Rhode Island in- 
tend to move to refer that proposition? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know. I intend to reserve all the 
rights which I have or—— 

Mr. BAILEY. And to surrender none. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). That any other Senator has. 


Mr. BAILEY. And we surrender ours. That is the kind of 
trades the Senator from Rhode Island frequently tries to make; 
but that is not the kind he will make with me. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr, TILLMAN. The fencing of these experts has got me a 
little confused, though I think I smell some g up the creek. 
[Laughter.] I want to ask somebody who may be willing to 
answer, if we have men here who are willing to vote for an 
income-tax amendment who will prefer to dodge it by voting 
to postpone it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We will find that out on the vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Time alone can tell. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there may be Senators here 
who are honestly in favor of an income tax who might not be 
in favor of it if we furnish sufficient revenue by this bill to 
obviate the necessity of unnecessary and onerous taxation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, the gentlemen on the other side under- 
stand the line of action. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
IMr. Barry] will understand that I am not the guardian of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. I asked for a 
unanimous-consent agreement, which was that we take up this 
matter and proceed with its consideration. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island had it in his mind to reserve the right to postpone 
the consideration of that amendment to some other time, he 
was, I am sure, inaccurate in interpreting the consent for which 
I asked. The unanimous consent for which I asked was that 
this amendment should be taken up for consideration, and a 
motion to postpone the amendment for consideration to some 
future time would be inconsistent with and repugnant to the 
very consent for which I asked. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island says that he does not understand that he surrenders the 
right to postpone the consideration of this amendment to an- 
other time, then, of course, he is not consenting to the matter 
for which I asked. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have never had any purpose 
to move the postponement of the consideration of the amend- 
ments. I could not do that under the unanimous consent. I 
could make a motion, or any other Senator could make a motion, 
to refer or to commit or any of the other motions that are au- 
thorized by the rules; but I had no idea of doing anything ex- 
cept carrying out the agreement in perfect good faith; not to 
postpone the consideration to another and further time if it 
was important that the Senate should take any particular action 
upon the subject not inconsistent with the agreement to keep 
the matter before the Senate until it was disposed of. Of course, 
I should have a right to make those motions; and I do not in- 
tend, and I think there could not be any intention on the part 
of anybody, if this agreement is entered into, to postpone the 
consideration in violation of the agreement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It could not be done under the agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is as I understood the Senator. But, 
further, my consent embraces the agreement to proceed with the 
consideration as against a motion to postpone to a future time. 
If that consent is granted, I think we have made great head- 
way on the income-tax amendments. 

Mr. LA FO . Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa what distinction there would be between a motion to post- 
pone consideration to another time and a motion to refer to the 
Committee on the Judiciary or to any other committee? That 
would work a postponement indefinitely of this proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as the inquiry of the Senator from 
Wisconsin is concerned, Senators have the right to do that now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, what is accomplished by a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the matter be taken up and consid- 
ered until disposed of? That will effect nothing, so far as the 
vote is concerned, unless it includes a proposition that the amend- 
ments shall not be referred, because that is only another means 
of postponing them indefinitely. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I simply suggest to the Senator from 
Iowa to put his request, as he interprets it, to the Senate, and 
ask unanimous consent of the Senate to take up these amend- 
ments immediately after the disposition of the schedules of 
the bill, to be considered and determined by a direct yote of 
the Senate. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Oh, no. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that that request was refused. 
I asked unanimous consent to so dispose of the matter, and it 
was not given. I believe that it would further the interests of 
the income-tax amendments if the second request that I made 
were granted. That request is, that at the close of the consid- 
eration of those paragraphs imposing duties on imports the in- 
come-tax amendments—I care not how you phrase that part 
of it—be taken up and proceeded with until disposed of, not, 
however, to be disposed of by a motion to postpone to some fu- 
ture time. I suppose that we are men of honor. We understand 
the spirit of agreement. I believed that that would facilitate 
the agreement, as well as the disposition of the subject; I believe 
so still; and I ask unanimous consent in the terms I have now 
stated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, pending that I desire to be 
indulged for a moment. Of course the Senator from Iowa is 
able to take care of himself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is manifest that there can be no unani- 
mous consent upon any subject whatever 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). And I therefore withdraw my 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us have a vote, then, on the motion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, just a moment. I think when 
the Senator from Iowa reads the transcript of the stenographic 
notes of what has just transpired, he will not be entirely sat- 
isfied with the situation in which he has left himself. He pre- 
ferred a request, and, in preferring it, he interpreted it. His 
interpretation was that his request required a direct vote on the 
income-tax amendment or amendments. I stated from my place 
here that while I believed it preferable to dispose of the matter 
now, with a view to the adjustment of the schedules according 
to the disposition of the income tax, yet, to avoid any friction 
between the advocates of the policy, I would yield my judgment 
and cordially concur in the request of the Senator from Iowa. 

The Senator from Rhode Island declined to allow that unani- 
mous consent entered upon the record with the understanding 
that it should bring the Senate to a direct vote upon the ques- 
tion. I think I know—though I do not get it from any Sena- 
tor on the other side authorized to speak—that their programme 
is exactly what I have already outlined. They have verified my 
understanding of the first half of it by moving to postpone the 
consideration of my amendment, exactly as I prophesied they 
would, and I have no shadow of doubt that they will in time 
verify the second half of my prophecy by moving to refer the 
income-tax amendments to the Judiciary Committee. 

I made that prediction in a bare, but, I think, a vain hope 
that I might deter them from it; but that they have not been 
moved from their determination is apparent now, because the 
Senator from Rhode Island refuses his consent to the request 
of the Senator from Iowa when the Senator from Iowa con- 
strues it. 

The Senator from Iowa will also recall that the Senator from 
Rhode Island, in reply to me, declared that the Senate would 
proceed with the consideration of these amendments under the 
rules of the Senate. Now, what are the rules of the Senate? 
Here are the motions: 


To adjourn. 

To adjourn to a bs certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it 
shall be to a day certain. = 

To take a recess. 

p to the consideration of executive business. 
To lay on the table. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a day certain, 

To commit. a 

To amend. 

Under the rules of the Senate the Senator from Rhode 
Island—and he reserved his right expressly to act under the 
rules of the Senate—would have the right to move to commit 
the amendment to the Judiciary Committee as clearly as he 
would have the right to amend it. Am I not stating the in- 
terpretation of the rule as the Senator from Rhode Island 
understands it? 

The Senator from Rhode Island nods his assent. Therefore, 
if the Senator from Iowa had obtained the unanimous consent 
for which he asked and in the terms in which he asked it, the 
Senator from Rhode Island would have been at perfect liberty 
to move either to postpone until the next session of this Con- 
gress—because the motion to postpone is one of the motions 
under the rules of the Senate, and the Senator from Rhode 
Island expressly reserved his right to act within the rules—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated to the Senate that I had no in- 


tention to moye to postpone to any future time, and I was 
perfectly willing that the agreement should include the fact 
that no motion to postpone was intended. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, include the words “to refer,” and we 
will agree to the unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has made that suggestion half 
a dozen times, and I have stated positively that we could not 
consent to that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Therefore, Mr. President, what difference 
would it make whether the Senator from Rhode Island moved 
to refer it to a committee or to postpone it indefinitely, for if 
you send it to a committee, according to our experiences, that 
is equivalent to postponing it indefinitely? What I want—and 
I will agree to any unanimous consent that secures that right— 
is a direct, unequivocal vote on the question. I want every 
Senator to record his judgment, not whether the matter ought 
to be further investigated, but whether the Congress of the 
United States should lay a tax upon the incomes of our pros- 
perous classes. That is all I ask. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly; I do. 

Mr. HALE. Everything of this kind must be disposed of, if 
any agreement is made as to the time when it shall be taken 
up, by the action and the will of the Senate. All that I under- 
stand the Senator from Texas seeks, and that the Senator from 
Iowa now seeks, is that when the schedules of the bill are com- 
pleted the income-tax proposition shall be taken up and con- 
sidered by the Senate; and it has been substantially agreed that 
there shall be no motion for delay—that is, to postpone. 

Now, the Senator says that what he wants is an ironclad 
agreement by the Senate to-day, this day of May, that when the 
Senate, under the agreement, takes the matter up, it shall be 
bound to certain restrictions as to its motions. The Senator 
loses no right—— 

Mr. BAILEY. And gains none. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; he gains this, under the proposition of the 
Senator from Iowa, that when we are through with the sched- 
ules we take up the income-tax amendments. 

Mr. BAILEY. Are you not bound to do that anyway? 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. How could you avoid it? 

Mr. HALE. Because there are a hundred other different 
propositions in the bill that a majority of the Senate might 
conclude to go to, and not take up the income tax until the 
whole bill had been completed. 

I wish to say that, as I understand the feeling upon this side 
and of the committee, this proposition is not a thing that can 
be avoided; it will come up; it will be disposed of by the will 
of the Senate when it comes up, and the Senator loses no right 
by the agreement; and when the schedules of the bill are com- 
pleted, no motion can be made to take up any other part of the 
bill. We go to the income-tax propositions and consider them 
under the rules of the Senate. . 

The Senator is afraid that a motion will be made to refer to 
the Committee on the Judiciary or to some other committee. If, 
when that time comes, Mr. President, the Senator has the ma- 
jority of the Senate at his back, the Senate will vote down the 
proposition to refer to the committee and will vote directly 
upon the amendments. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Texas does not think that 
he will have a majority if we wait until that time, and that is 
the reason the other side want to wait; and it is the very reason 
I do not want to wait. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senate 
would do to-day or what it will do when the schedules are com- 
pleted, but, to me, it is a fair, serious, honest proposition, with 
no gain or loss to either side, as it is now presented by the 
Senator from Iowa. If the agreement is entered into when we 
reach the consideration of the amendment, if any motion is 
made, as it can be made under the rules of the Senate, to com- 
mit the proposition to the Judiciary Committee, if a majority 
of the Senate does not want that done, it will vote it down. We 
will come to a direct vote by the will of the Senate, and that will 
dispose of the whole thing. I take it that the Senator from 
Iowa realizes that situation. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Maine or the Senator from Iowa a question. ‘Would 
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they consent te add to the request of the Senator from Iowa, 
for unanimous consent, the words “and disposed of by direct 
yote before the adjournment of this session?” 

Mr. HALE. That has been proposed and objected to. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, It has been objected to. 

Mr. DANIEL. Then I understand it will not be consented to. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Texas, I desire to submit an observation to the consideration of 
the Senate. As I understand the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, it is that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas shall be postponed for consideration until a future 
date—the time stated. Am I correct? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is, that the consideration be postponed, 
to put it slightly different. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; the consideration. In other words, that 
it be removed now from the consideration of the Senate to a 
time fixed. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt in my mind— 
not a particle—that there is no warrant in parliamentary law 
for any such motion, and I think I can sustain that contention 
beyond a possibility of doubt. Of course, I mean in saying 
“the possibility of doubt” not to exclude the fact that other 
Senators may be -equally convinced the other way; but upon 
every principle of parliamentary law that motion is without 
support and, so far as I know, absolutely without precedent. 

Mr. President, the proposition is this: According to 2 well- 

ized and indisputable principle of parliamentary law, as 
an original proposition, in the absence of any rule to vary it, 
when an amendment is offered, it can not be removed from the 
consideration of the body temporarily without earrying with it 
the original proposition. 

Every man at all familiar with parliamentary law knows that 
is a fundamental proposition in parliamentary law. When an 
original proposition is before a body and an amendment is 
offered, in the absence of any special rule to control it, accord- 
ing to parliamentary law a motion to dispose of that amendment 
in any other way than to vote upon it will carry with it the 
original proposition. Everybody knows that fact, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. I will, if the Senator insists, but I have not 
yet stated my proposition, and it might be well for me, before 
the Senator makes an inquiry, to state my proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the fact that under general parliamentary law we can 
not table an amendment without earrying the main question 
with it. 

Mr. BACON. I assume that the Senator does not suppose 
that I am ignorant of the rule of the Senate with reference to 
that, and I am coming to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And under the rule of the Senate, gen- 
eral parliamentary law is overruled. 

Mr. BACON, But it is not overruled in this particular, and 
that is what I am trying to prove, if the Senator will give me 
an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We think it is on all fours with it. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to state the proposition consecutively, 
and therefore I repeat that according to general parliamentary 
law an amendment can not be disposed of by a motion to post- 
pone it in any way; to lay it upon the table, or in any other 
way. The simple reason is this: If an amendment is offered 
to a substantive proposition, to postpone it and then go on and 
decide the substantive proposition to which it is offered as an 
amendment, is to defeat the amendment in an indirect way; 
and therefore that rule of parliamentary law stood in the way 
absolutely as a barrier in the Senate to the disposition of any 
amendment in any way except by a vote upon it. 

Now, that was found by the Senate to be inconvenient. It 
was not in order, according to parliamentary law, to move to 
lay an amendment on the table without carrying the main propo- 
sition with it, and therefore the Senate passed a special rule 
varying the general parliamentary law. The general rule of 
parliamentary law being that no amendment could be disposed 
of by a postponement of any kind, the Senate passed this rule, 
found on page 18 of our manuais 


When an amendment pro; * measure — ag laid on the 
table, it shall not carry with it or go, ce such 


That is now the law of the Senate. Without tha that a motion 
to lay an amendment on the table would not be in order except 
with the result stated. Why? Not because previous to that we 


had any rule that an amendment should not be laid upon the 
table, but because there was a general rule of parliamentary 
law controlling not only this body, but every other body recogniz- 
ing parliamentary law, which said that no amendment could be 
disposed of in a collateral way, but that it must be met by a 
direct vote; that if it was disposed of in a collateral way, the 
main proposition should go with if, in order that the amend- 
ment should not lose its place. 

Now, to what extent did the Senate vary the general rule 
by the adoption of this special rule? No further than its 
terms expressed; no further than to say that, while it is true 
that an amendment can not be dispesed of in a collateral way 
as a general thing, we do provide that it may be disposed of in 
a particular way, and in only a particular way, and that is by 
a motion to lay upon the table. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the Senator from Rhode Island would be in order to 
move to lay it upon the table, because we have a rule which, 
while utterly inconsistent with the theory of parliamentary 
law, is nevertheless binding upon this body, and that rule per- 
mits it to be laid upon the table; but in no other respect is 
the general rule of parliamentary law varied which says that 
an amendment can not be disposed of in a collateral way. 
And so, Mr. President, I do not think there is any question 
about it. There is certainly no question in my mind that the 
rule has been varied to that extent and to that extent only. 
There is no question of the existence of the rule. No man who 
knows anything of parliamentary law will deny that, and 
there is no question that we have only varied it to that extent 
and no further. We have varied it only to the extent of saying 
that an amendment can be laid upon the table, and we have not 
in the slightest particular varied in any other way the general 
rule of parliamentary law that an amendment can not be dis- 
posed of collaterally. 

Mr. HALE. What does the Senator say to the rule beginning 
at the bottom of page 20? 

Mr. BACON. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. BACON. Oh, yes; that is the. order in which motions 
can be made; but, of course, those motions have to be legal 
motions, proper motions; and if the Senator will give me his 
attention, I think I can satisfy him of it. 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President > 

Mr. BACON. Now, will the Senator pardon me a minute? 
He has asked me a question, and he should allow me to answer 
it. I can not answer two questions at once. The Senator has 
asked me a question, and I am proceeding to give him the best 
reply I know. 

Now, suppose that there had been no rule such as that I have 
read from on page 18, which permits an amendment to be laid 
upon the table; would the Senator say that, even in the face 
of the general parliamentary rule which I have repeated and 
which no man can dispute, it would still be in order to move to 
postpone an amendment to a day certain? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BACON. I will suggest to the Senator from Maine, when 
he says “undoubtedly,” that he has been trained in a very 
different school of parliamentary law from any of which I have 
ever had any knowledge. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly, under the rule to which I have 
called the attention of the Senator, and which he has just read, 
whenever a question is before the Senate. Is not the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas, or the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa, or any other amendment, a 
question before the Senate? The rule is intended for the guid- 
ance of the Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the question? 

Mr. HALE. The amendment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. There is no other question, and can not be. 
Until that amendment is disposed of in some way it is the ever 
present and engrossing question before the Senate; and in fram- 
ing the rules, a way has been provided to dispose of a question; 
and so carefully is it provided, that the order of motions which 
can be made for the disposition of the question before the Senate 
is given in concise and indisputable terms; and that becomes 
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and is, as the Senator from Indiana says, the law under which 
the Senate is acting. 

Mr. BACON. I have the greatest confidence in the Senator 
from Maine as to most matters which pertain to the Senate. 
He is a Senator of very large experience, very industrious, and 
has giyen closer attention to the business of the Senate than 
possibly any other Senator who is now a Member of it; but I 
must confess that I have not a very high estimate of the 
knowledge of the Senator from Maine of the science of parlia- 
mentary law. Parliamentary law is a science, just like the 
common law, depending upon principles; and any proposition 
must be defended or overturned according as it may agree with 
those general principles. 

Now, the matter of the order of precedence of questions is no 
new matter. It is as old as parliamentary law. The questions 
the Senator has had me read are questions which have existed 
from the foundation of parliamentary law as to precedence; 
but the Senator will search in vain, and I challenge him to do 
it, not only this afternoon but at any other time; he may take 
all the books on parliamentary law he can find in the Library 
of Congress, and he will fail to find anything which will sup- 
port the proposition that an amendment can be removed from 
the consideration of the body by a motion to postpone it to a 
time certain or to any other time. On the contrary, I assert 
that it is beyond the possibility of question as a fundamental 
proposition in parliamentary law, outside of any particular rule 
which may be adopted by a body, that an amendment is de- 
pendent upon the original proposition, and that you can not re- 
move the amendment from the consideration of the body without 
the original proposition going with it; and it was only because 
of the inconvenience that that occasioned that the Senate adopted 
a rule permitting a motion to lay an amendment upon the table 
without taking the original proposition with it. In the absence 
of this particular rule which is found in our manual, a motion 
to lay upon the table would be entertained; but if carried, it 
would carry the entire proposition to the table; and it was to 
avoid that result that the Senate adopted a rule by which the 
motion to lay upon the table should not carry the original propo- 
sition with it to the table; and if the general principle of par- 
Yiamentary law should prevail, according to the rule which would 
have required a vote to lay an amendment upon the table to 
have carried with it also the principal proposition, a motion to 
postpone an amendment to a day certain would have also car- 
ried with it the original proposition for consideration on the 
same day. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe I have not spoken 
before on this question. 

Mr. BACON. I asked the Senator from Texas to yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas 
yielded to the Senator from 7 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I desire to occupy only a mo- 
ment, and that in reply to what was said by the Senator from 
Maine. 

You may always be certain that when the Senator from Maine 
is not absolutely candid, it is a hard case, because he is one 
Senator in this Chamber who, as a rule—and I believe this 
afternoon is the only exception I have ever known him to 
make—is absolutely candid. 

The Senator asks the Senate to believe that we who insist 
upon the disposition, and the prompt disposition, of this case 
would acquire some new right by assenting to a request for 
unanimous consent that after all the other things have been 
done we may do this. Or, if the Senator is not satisfied with 
that way of stating it, I will state it in this way: That after 
we have disposed of all the schedules—and that includes the 
right of every Senator to offer any amendment to any schedule, 
and surely when we have done that we will have finished our 
work—we may then offer these income-tax amendments. 

Mr. President, I aver, and I will stake my reputation for 
candor upon it, that we have that right full and perfect without 
any unanimous consent. Therefore what do we gain? ` 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator concede that a fitting tim 
to consider this amendment, a suitable time, is not now, when 
We are considering the customs schedules? This is not a mat- 
ter of customs duties. It comes within what I suppose the 
Senator and I, with our experience in legislation, would call the 
* internal-reyenue features.” There are none of those in the cus- 
toms schedules. I do not use the word offensively, but is it not 
rather intrusive that the Senator should ask us to consider the 
income-tax amendment when we are not considering and have 
not reached that branch of the revenue under which the in- 
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come tax could be taken up and considered? Is itin any way 
seeking to impair the natural right of Senators when the com- 
mittee ask that the consideration of the income-tax proposition, 
which we know we have to consider—which we know we have 
to face—shall be postponed until we have considered the cus- 
toms schedules? 

If the Senator will allow me, I was not consciously uncandid 
when I stated that if that agreement was made, the Senator 
would lose no rights; the advocates of the income-tax proposi- 
tion would lose no rights, But I agree with the Senator from 
Iowa that something is gained in its being determined now; that 
when the schedules have been disposed of we will take up this 
proposition, and none other, until the Senate shall dispose of it. 

I like to agree with the Senator from Texas; I appreciate his 
complimentary phrase—from no one would it come more agree- 
ably than from the Senator from Texas—but I hope he will not 
think in making that proposition there is anything unfair or un- 
candid. I think the Senator from Texas gains something; I 
think the Senator from Iowa gains something by the consent to 
take up at that time this proposition and dispose of it, as the 
Senate will at that time desire to dispose of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine will 
not deny that the Senator from Iowa or I have the right, when 
recognized by the Chair, to offer these amendments now. 
Therefore when you give us the right to offer them at the end 
of the bill, you give us absolutely no right which we do not 
now possess. But, on the contrary, you abridge our right to 
offer them anywhere by confining us to offering them at the 
conclusion of the bill. I can not comprehend how a Senator 
ean say that when I have a right to offer an amendment any- 
where, I gain something by agreeing that I will not offer it 
until the end of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Now let me finish. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator will let me finish that. The 
Senator says the Senate agrees to do nothing else. Of course 
not, because the Senate will have done everything there is to 
do, except this particular matter. 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. You reserve the right to dispose of every 
schedule before you dispose of this amendment. 

Mr. HALE. The customs schedules. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand. The other parts are not 
schedules. They are mere paragraphs or sections. I used the 
word “schedules” accurately. 

Differing with the Senator from Maine, I would have decided 
this question first instead of last, for the reasons I have already 
stated to the Senate, and which I will not consume time by re- 
peating. I think it was necessary for us to know how much 
revenue was required to be raised by this bill before we began 
to fix the schedules or the rates of the schedules, and conse- 
quently the orderly and natural place for the decision of this 
question was at the very beginning of the bill. 

I tried time and again to obtain a unanimous- consent agree- 
ment to fix a day. That request each time was denied. The 
Senator from Rhode Island did not deceive me at all with his 
objection. I do not mean to say he intended to deceive me. But 
when the Senator from Rhode Island objected to fixing a day, 
I knew why. I know now. The Senate knows now, because 
he admits it, and that is because he thinks they will be stronger 
against this amendment as the time progresses than they are 
now. Let me see if I state it correctly in effect. The Senator 
says he does not want to vote on it until he gets through the 
schedules, because he believes that he can then show that there 
will be revenue enough, independent of an income tax, and he 
proposes to appeal to Republicans that, with an abundant reve- 
nue, they shall not vote to levy a new tax. 

It is passing strange that the most ardent opponents of the 
income tax are the sponsors for this motion, if it is not intended 
to assist in defeating the proposition I have made. 

Mr. HALE. Right here, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says he gains nothing if he con- 
sents to this proposition. Let me tell him what he does gain. 
He makes the proposition, and at once the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the chairman of the committee, moves to postpone it 
until the 10th of June. If this agreement is made, no such 
motion can be made. E 

Mr. BAILEY. No; but a motion can be made to refer to a 
committee, and what is the difference? 

Mr. HALE. There is a great deal of difference. 

Mr. BAILEY. What is the difference? 

Mr. HALE. There is a great deal of difference. 

Mr. BAILEY. Explain it to the Senate. 
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Mr. HALE. But to-day the Senator is met by the motion to 


postpone. It is agreed that when we take this up, if we do, 
after the schedules are completed, there shall be no dilatory 
motion of that kind made. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; but there will be a motion to send it to a 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. That is not a dilatory motion. 

Mr. BAILEY, But it disposes of it without a direct vote, 
and that is what I do not intend to have done, if I can pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator gains this: There will be no more 
motions to postpone, if the agreement is made. It will come 
right square at once to the proposition on the amendment, if 
the Senate wants it, or if somebody moves to commit it, and 
the Senate wants that. But the Senator will get rid of every 
motion to postpone, and I think the Senator from Iowa feels 
that that is a great advantage. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely. I hoped we might have unani- 
mous consent to yote directly upon the income-tax amendment. 
That was denied. The next best thing is to get a vote on the 
motion to commit, if you please, and I preferred the request for 
unanimous consent in order to eliminate just such motions as 
that which the Senator from Rhode Island has now made— 
a motion to postpone the consideration of the amendment to 
some other time. I believe we would gain an advantage by 
such a unanimous-consent agreement, or I would not have asked 
for it, and I believe the Senate ought to consent to it. But 
when a request for unanimous consent creates debate, intense 
and earnest, as this has created, evidently that is the end of 
the matter, and I therefore have withdrawn fhe request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Rhode Island moves that 
we postpone this until the 10th of June. That is earlier than 
we would reach it under the request for unanimous consent. 
The Senator from Rhode Island, let me tell him, will not have 
disposed of these schedules by the 10th of June. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I will say to the Senator from Texas 
that I shall then move to postpone again until we have 
reached it. 

Mr. BAILEY. So I notify the progressives who say they 
favor an income tax to see the dish the Senator sets before 
them—a postponement after a postponement. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam sure that the Senator from Texas does 
not intend to challenge the sincerity of the progressives of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. No—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. We are just as much in favor of an income 
tax as are the Senators upon the other side, and I hope no 
degrees of fidelity will be conferred. Let me say that we on 
this side who are in favor of the income tax—I speak now for 
most of them, I am sure—believe that the time to take up that 
subject and dispose of it is when we have finished these sched- 
ules, and we intend to bring about that result if we can do it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have not said anything to 
challenge the sincerity of the Senator from Iowa, but I do 
yery distinctly challenge his wisdom about this particular ques- 
tion. I want to tell the Senator from Iowa now that when he 
finds himself agreeing with the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
they are on different sides, he will be wiser after the event than 
he was before. 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I can say is that up to this time I have 
not voted oftener with the Senator from Rhode Island than has 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Presisent, the Senator from Rhode Island 
has been right twice during this session, and I voted with him 
both times. He has been wrong all the other times, and I voted 
against him. The Senator from Iowa can not say as much. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa knows as well as I do 
what is going on with this income-tax amendment. The Senator 
from Iowa knows that we are not as strong to-day as we were 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator think so? 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as the Republican Senators are con- 
cerned, we are stronger now than we were three weeks ago. 

Mr. BAILEY. We can adopt the income-tax amendment 
this afternoon, if that is true. All we need to do is to vote down 
the pending motion and call the roll on the amendment. If you 


are stronger than you were two weeks ago, we can defeat the 
motion to postpone and adopt the amendment this afternoon. 
Does the Senator want to adopt it now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are more Republican Senators in 
favor of an income tax, in my opinion, now than there were 


three weeks ago. That is not synonymous with discussing and 
determining the income tax at this time, rather than at the 
close of the schedules. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator adopt it this afternoon, if 
he could? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then we can do so if we are stronger on the 
Republican side than we were three weeks ago. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall vote against a postponement of the 
motion on this subject. 

Mr. BAILEY. Three weeks ago a Republican Senator showed 
me a list of 17 Republican Senators who then favored this 
amendment. I have that list now; and if there have been no 
defections, we can adopt this amendment now. Since the Sen- 
ator says he intends to vote against the motion, if there have 
been no losses, we will vote down the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and I will be ready to vote on the main 
proposition without a moment's discussion. 

But I want to admonish all friends of the income tax on both 
sides that if we postpone it until the Senator from Rhode Island 
is ready to vote, we will not carry it, for he will stay here until 
the dog days before he will allow us to come to a vote on this 
question, if he can help it, until he feels reasonably sure of de- 
feating it. 

I do not complain that the Senator from Rhode Island does 
that. I presume that any other Senator opposed to a proposi- 
tion as important as this would seek delay after delay until he 
was ready to vote. The Senator from Rhode Island is so un- 
certain now about being able to defeat it, even when we reach 
the end of the bill, that he will not agree to take a direct vote 
on the main preposition. I have offered to agree to a postpone- 
ment of it here and now, if the Senator from Rhode Island will 
agree, in the presence of the Senate and have it entered upon the 
record, that we shall have a direct vote on the main proposition. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, as far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I am ready to yote upon an income tax at any time. I 
have had the opinion, to some extent, that it would be proper 
to submit to the programme of the Senator who has charge of 
the bill, and it was my disposition to do so. I think, however, 
there is one thing that those loyally in favor of an income tax 
ought to guard against, and that is the possibility of not having 
a direct vote upon the measure at all. 

I believe that we owe it to ourselves since this discussion 
has taken the trend that it has, and we owe it to the country, 
and I want to say to the leaders of the Republican party that 
we owe it to the Republican party, to meet this measure 
squarely and vote for it directly, and either vote it up or vote 
it down. It is a measure which involves, in my judgment, not 
only a question of interest to the great masses of the people, 
but it involves in another way the integrity of the constitutional 
power of this Government. It has been discussed for the last 
four or five years; it has been discussed here in the Senate for 
the last two or three weeks, and we ought to be prepared to say 
to the American people that we either fayor this measure or 
that we do not. 

I appeal to the Senator from Rhode Island to consent here 
and now not only that we may take it up when the schedules 
are finished, but that there shall be no interference with a direct 
vote upon the measure. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that would settle all disagree- 
ment here this afternoon. I think now is the time, but the 
question as to when you do a thing that ought to be done is a 
mere matter of form and is wholly unimportant when com- 
pared with whether or not you do it. I yield that, and if the 
Senator from Rhode Island will respond to the sensible sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho, I am ready to consent to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, my responsibility as the Sen- 
ator in charge of this bill would be violated and I should abdi- 
cate my functions as a Senator if I should not, by every means 
in my power, press the consideration of the bill to a conclusion 
upen the schedules relating to the tariff before any additional 
taxation is suggested or voted upon. 

'I can not consent to the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho, 
for the reason that I think it is our imperative duty to deter- 
mine first what the forms of taxation or the rates of duty 
shall be under the bill before we take up the question of addi- 
tional taxation. 

Mr. BAILEY. I borrow the expression, and say “Let us 
determine the form” before we go any further. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Texas has stated posi- 
tively and definitely that it is his purpose, if the income tax 
should be adopted, to go back and revise the tariff schedules 
of the bill. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Therefore we ought to adopt it first, so that 
we would not have to go back. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say to every friend of this measure, sitting 
on either side of this Chamber, that if we now take up the 
question of an income tax and proceed to the consideration of 
it to the exclusion of all the tariff schedules, and if we adopt 
a tax which will levy on the people of the United States 
$80,000,000, I shall be ready to join the Senator from Texas in 
revising the schedules. It would be our imperative duty to 
revise them, not in the interests of protection, but for the 
opposite reason. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator means in the interests of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr, ALDRICH. If Senators sitting on this side of the Cham- 
ber desire deliberately to abandon the protective policy and to 
impose an income tax for the purpose plainly avowed by the 
Senator from Texas to reduce and destroy the protective system, 
I will say to those Senators that I do not intend to consent to 
that programme so far as I am concerned; and that I intend, 
so far as it is within my power, to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill; and that when the schedules are completed we 
will then take up the propositions involved in the income tax 
and consider those. But until, under the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Texas, this bill is taken from my charge, I intend to 
press its consideration, and I say that to every Senator. I 
do not intend to be swerved from that duty by any suggestions 
from any source. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, that is a right touching appeal 
to the loyalty of the Republican side. I have no idea that they 
are going to displace the Senator from Rhode Island or select 
me as their leader on this particular occasion. 

But the Senator from Rhode Island risks quite too much 
when he appeals to Republicans that they must put their con- 
science and judgment in duress, or that if they vote the way 
they think they are voting to depose him from the leadership of 
his party in the Senate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, unwittingly, of course, made 
a strong argument in support of my position and against his 
motion, because he says that if we adopt this income tax we 
must go back and revise the schedules, I want to adopt it to 
begin with so that we will go on and revise them in accordance 
with what we have done. The Senator from Rhode Island 
makes it manifest, indeed he asserts, that after he has finished 
the bill and after he has laid it here as the work of his hands 
it will produce revenye enough, and that if we then adopt an 
income-tax amendment we must go back and revise the tariff 
bill under the leadership of the Senator from Texas. 

The Senator from Texas can never aspire to equal the Senator 
from Rhode Island in his knowledge of the tariff and in his 
management of men, but in a spirit of becoming modesty I 
must be permitted to say that the Senator from Texas could 
make for the people of the United States an incomparably better 
tariff bill than the one the Senator from Rhode Island is now 
engaged in making. I not only would make it better in that I 
would make the duties lower, but I would make it better still 
in that I would lift from the backs and the appetites of the 
toiling millions of this Republic and lay a large part of the 
burden of this Government upon the incomes of those who could 
pay the tax without the subtraction, of a single comfort from 
their homes. 

We are ready to go to the American people upon that propo- 
sition; and yet as I stand here this evening in the presence of 
my colleagues and my countrymen I affirm that I would rather 
see this income tax adopted and have it eliminated from politics 
than to have the advantage which I know your defeat of it 
will give to the Democratic party. I do not pretend to know 
much about the people’s sentiment; I am not accurate in gaug- 
ing what the voters think; but if I can judge by the voluntary 
messages which have come to me, and, singularly enough, most 
of them have come from Republican States, if I can judge of 
what the people think by what a part of them have said to me, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, submitted to a direct vote of 
the people of the United States, 9 voters out of every 10 would 
vote to impose this income tax. 

¥et the Republican party, in the face of this universal and 
overwhelming demand, will stand here and trifle with the judg- 
ment and conscience of Republican voters and refuse to lighten 
the burdens of the American people. If you choose to do it, 
the responsibility and the injury are on you; the advantage and 
the victory will come to us. 

And yet, seeing an advantage of that kind, I have conferred 
more freely with Republicans upon this measure than I have 
with Democrats. The fact is, my Democratic associates have 
done me the honor to take my judgment about it, and they 
have not demanded of me many explanations or amendments, 


Most of the time that I have spent in conference on this amend- 
ment has been spent with Republican Senators who have at 
heart not only the welfare of the country, but the success of 
the Republican party. 

Gentlemen, go ask them; put it to them. Do you believe 
they are truthful men? Ask them how the vote would stand, 
and they will answer you, as I now declare, that nine men out 
of every ten believe this is a wise and a just and an equal 
system of taxation. If it is, you may postpone it, but that is 
all you can do. You can not ultimately defeat it. You have no 
chance to reduce the expenditures of the Government, and 
therefore your only chance to meet these enormous and increas- 
ing expenditures is to lay a part of the burden upon the incomes 
of the rich. You will do it. Your consciences and your judgment 
now demand of you to do it now, and it is only a party loyalty, 
to which the Senator from Rhode Island has but just now 
appealed, that restrains you. 

If I were framing an issue upon which the embattled hosts 
should decide the next election, I would not ask a better ad- 
vantage than this. I would not ask a greater assurance of 
success than that we may go to the country advocating the 
reduction of tariff duties and the levy of an income tax, while 
you are opposing both. If you dare to repudiate this demand 
of the people,.if you turn a deaf ear to this voice that calls 
upon you for justice, yours is the responsibility, ours will be 
the triumph. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to say a word, as the 
question of order has been raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand 
that any question of order was presented. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know that it has been put in the 
direct form, but the question of order was raised by the Senator 
from Georgia. I merely wish to say that if we were under 
general parliamentary law, no doubt it would have great weight 
resting on the principle of an amendment not being separable 
from the original. 

But, Mr. President, we are not under general parliamentary 
law. We are living under the rules of the Senate, which is a 
very different proposition. I served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for some weeks under general parliamentary law, 
and it was a very different system from the system under which 
the Senate does or fails to do business. Senators would find 
a great many rights and privileges which they are very much 
attached to sadly curtailed if they were put under general 
parliamentary law. 

Now, Mr. President, we are doing business, or trying to, under 
the rules of the Senate in accordance with the general proposi- 
tion which is laid down in Jefferson’s Manual and familiar to 
everybody— 

It is ye that every parliamentary assembly should have certain 


forms of questions so adapted as to enable them fitly to dispose of every 
proposition which can be made to them. 


And those are enumerated. We have adopted a series of 
motions under the rule which is found on page 20, Rule XXII. 
It is a great deal more than precedence of motions. The rule 
is: When a question is pending, no motion shall be received“ 
except the enumerated motions. They are not limited, and they 
can be applied in any case. They are not under the control of 
general parliamentary law. 

Moreover, Mr. President, if we turn to Rule XXVI, which ap- 
plies to motions for reference, which is all that this contest is 
about (it is an attempt to cut off the motion to commit, which 
is one of the privileged motions), we find that the motions are 
made for reference, not of a question, not of a bill, but of a 
subject, It is made as broad as possible that any subject can 
be referred; and if at any time a Senator chooses to move the 
reference of a subject to a committee, that motion is in order 
in the line of precedence established by the Senate in Rule XXII. 

Mr. President, I do not think there can be any doubt that the 
motion is in order. 

Now, one word about the income tax and the proposition 
which has been made. I am not likely to be very much 
prejudiced against an income tax, for we have one in my State 
and have had one always, in addition to a general property tax. 
I believe, without going into a constitutional question, that it is 
an eminently proper tax to levy when necessity requires. 

But, Mr. President, there is a great deal more involved in this 
question than the mere question of the imposition of an income 
tax. The Senator from Texas stated that he believes nine out 
of ten of the people of this country want an income tax. They 
embodied in the Democratie platform, which I hold in my hand, 
a declaration in favor of an income tax last year, and we put 
none in our platform. I did not observe at the election that 
nine out of ten supported the proposition for an income tax. 
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But, Mr. President, that is only by the way. We are here to 
decide what is best for the public business and what is best for 
the country. The country intrusted the work of the revision 
of the tariff to the Republican party, and the Republican party 
in each Chamber has undertaken that work and is responsible 
for it when it is done. If in the middle of the custom schedules, 
before we know what the rates are to be, before we have any 
idea as to what, on the final summing up, our income from im- 
posts and duties is likely to be, we are to inject an income tax 
carrying seventy or eighty million dollars, we utterly and totally 
change the character of the bill. It makes no difference, as far 
as that goes, whether it is at the end or in the middle. We have 
gone half way through the schedules imposing duties. We 
should have to change them all. We should have to cut off in 
all directions, for it would be, to my mind, a very great mistake 
to impose by internal-reyenue taxes, added to customs duties 
and imports, an amount of taxation largely and obviously in 
excess of our needs. 

Mr. President, after the schedules are agreed to, and we can 
determine what deficit, if any, exists, we can then determine 
not only whether we need an income tax or whether we need an 
inheritance tax or a tax on the dividends of corporations, but 
we shall then be in a position to determine how much, if any, 
of such taxes should be imposed. Up to this point the bill has 
been intrusted to the majority on this side of the Chamber. 
They are responsible for the result; they are charged, under 
their platform, not only with the duty of revising the tariff and 
raising sufticient revenue for the needs of the Government, but 
they are charged specifically with the maintenance of the pro- 
tective system. If the two things are to remain together, if we 
are to have sufficient revenue and the maintenance of the pro- 
tective rates, it is impossible to tell what other taxes are needed 
until we know what the rates may be. 

I do not mean to be unduly partisan, Mr. President, and I 
have nothing but admiration for my friend from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY]; but, on the whole, I think, so long as we are charged 
with the making of this bill, we had better do it under the 
Republican organization and under Republican responsibility. 

There is one thing much worse for the country, much worse 
for the party, and much worse for every individual than whether 
we have an income tax or whether we leave it off, or just how 
high or just how low we make the rates, and that is to have 
the legislation fail entirely. It would be better to proceed with 
caution and circumspection, so that we may not endanger the 
passage of any legislation, and find ourselves thrown back with- 
out revision and with a continued tariff agitation pending over 
the country with the Dingley law rates. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I shall occupy the attention of 
the Senate but for a moment in replying to what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said upon the question of parliamentary 
law. The Senator says that we are not acting under general 
parliamentary law. We are acting under general parliamentary 
law, except so far as the general parliamentary law has been 
yaried by particular rules. The only particular in which the 
rule says that an amendment shall not be removed from the 
consideration of the body by any collateral motion is the rule 
which permits that amendment to be laid on the table. I am 
not going to discuss that any further, because I have stated the 
proposition, I think, quite fully. I am very frank to say that 
I had hoped, when it was stated, that it would be so apparent 
in its correctness that it would not be necessary to proceed fur- 
ther with its discussion. 

I challenged the other side, and I repeat the challenge, to 
_ show any rule in any work on parliamentary law which permits 
it, or any precedent by any parliamentary body which has ever 
practiced it. I make that broad challenge, not simply for the 
present—for, of course, it will take some investigation to find a 
precedent, and Senators will have the whole range of parlia- 
mentary practice within which to make the search—but I will 
prophesy that they will not-find it, whilst I have to go but a 
very short distance to find a precedent to the contrary. 

I presume Senators who disagree with me this afternoon will 
not dispute the precedent when it is found in our own body. 
But the Senator from Maine and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts both rest their contention upon the fact that in the order 
in which it is stated motions may be made, there is the specifica- 
tion of the motion to postpone to a day certain, and it is argued 
that therefore that must be now permitted which otherwise 
would not be permitted. I shall not stop to discuss that, Mr. 
President, because I think it is really so very untenable as to 
not require discussion. That is simply a question of order of 
precedence. If you extend it to the field of jurisdiction, it is 
only those things which legitimately belong to it that can be in 
order, 


Unfortunately for the Senators, in that enumeration there is 
also the authority to make a motion to commit. Therefore any 
argument which would be used in support of the contention 
that a motion to postpone to a day certain is in order, would 
apply with equal force to a motion to commit. Unfortunately, 
we have a precedent in the Senate, in which the Senate on a 
vote decided that that motion was not in order, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Maine were 
both present when that precedent was established, and doubt- 
less contributed to the result one way or the other. I will 
read it. It so happens that the point of order was made by the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Barrey]. It occurred in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, on May 9, 1906, and is found 
in the ConerEessionaL Recorp, at pages 6552 and 6559: 

The railroad rate bill (H. R. 12987) to amend an act to regulate 
commerce, etc., being under consideration in Committee of the Whole, 

On motion of Mr. Hopkins, to refer an amendment as amended, to- 
gether with a proposed amendment thereto, to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 

Mr. BAILEY raised a question of order: That it was not in order to 
refer to a committee an amendment to a pending bill, and the Senate 


decided by a vote of 25 yeas to 48 nays that it was not in order. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 6552-6559.) 


Mr. President, when I stated my proposition, my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts nodded his assent, that the same 
rule which would control in the case of a motion to commit 
would apply and control in the case of a motion to postpone to 
a day certain. 

It might be stated that that rule would remoye from the 
Senator from Texas the apprehension which he had that 
the Senator from Rhode Island would move to commit when the 
time came for consideration, if we had a general agreement 
that the proposition should be considered at a certain time. I 
would only reply to that, that the same influence which would 
cause the Senate now to override—which they would now do if 
they should persist in maintaining the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island—the same consideration which would 
induce them to override the proposition as contained in this 
parliamentary question, would also induce them to set aside 
this precedent and to commit, if they had the votes to do it. 

Mr. President, I have not made any motion. I have not made 
any point of order, for the reason, as stated by me, that I 
supposed when I suggested so plain a parliamentary proposi- 
tion as this one, buttressed by every principle of parliamentary 
law, the Senators on the other side would recognize it and yield 
the point; but as they evidently do not do so, it would be a 
vain thing to offer it, for the reason that if they have got the 
votes to pass the motion made by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
they also have the votes to vote down the point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. On the question of parliamentary law, if we 
were proceeding under general parliamentary law, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] would be ruled 
out in a minute, because it is not germane. So we are not pro- 
ceeding under general parliamentary law, but, as I stated be- 
fore, under the rules of the Senate. The precedent which the 
Senator from Georgia produced simply meant that the Senate 
at that moment did not care to refer those amendments. 

Mr. BACON. I suppose that it now means that the Senate 
at this moment proposes to support the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. LODGE. Very likely; but I am speaking of the general 
principle. There is not an appropriation bill which goes 
through this body where we do not refer amendments to the 
committee. We have done so in this bill. Amendments have 
been introduced here and have been referred since this bill has 
been under consideration. 

Mr. BACON. If so, it has been by consent. The Senator can 
not show a precedent—— - 

Mr. LODGE. So is this by consent. This would be by con- 
sent after the Senate has voted. 

Mr. BACON. That is a very different thing. The consent 
does away with all rule; but I prophesy the Senator can not 
find a precedent for the position that, upon a vote, the Senate, 
or any other parliamentary body, has ever referred an amend- 
ment or postponed an amendment to a day certain. 

Mr. LODGE. Unanimous consent is a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. BACON. That is a different thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a unanimous yote. 

Mr. LODGE. It is absolutely equivalent to a vote. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator begs the question there. 

Mr. LODGE. Whether that is so or not, Mr. President, I 
think it is equivalent to a unanimous vote; but to call one a 
consent and the other a vote is, it seems to me, begging the 
question, to begin with. Unanimous consent implies a unani- 
mous vote, of course. That is only differing over words. 
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Mr. BACON. You would not need any unanimous consent 
if you do it by vote. 


Mr. LODGE. If I understand the distinction which the 
Senator makes, that you can do anything by unanimous con- 
sent, I quite agree. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, we have unani- 
mous consent to do a thing when it is not in order to do it by a 
majority vote. That is when we ask consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Otherwise we do it by vote. 

Mr, LODGE. You could not exclude these motions if you 
did not have unanimous consent. They are all privileged. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? ‘ 

me LODGE. Certainly. 

NELSON. I was about to say, Mr. President, that I 
3 my colleagues here regard me as a kind of heretic on a 
great many of these tariff schedules; but, if it is permissible 
for a heretic to speak on this occasion, I want to suggest this 
thought to Senators: No man in this Chamber, no matter how 
ardent a friend he may be of an income tax, can ever guarantee 
to us what the Supreme Court may do. The Supreme Court, if 
the question is put up to them again, may decide as they did in 
the last decision; and what would be the effect? 

If we frame this bill on the theory of supplying a part of 
our reyenues from the income tax and the Supreme Court 
should decide against it, it would leave the country entirely 
without sufficient revenue. So, Mr. President, while, as a gen- 
eral proposition, I am in favor of an income tax, it seems to 
me that the only safe way to proceed in this case to guard 


against any contingency that might happen by an adverse de- 


cision of the Supreme Court is to proceed with the tariff bill 
and complete it on the theory that that bill will supply us 
with sufficient revenue. 

I may add as a postscript—and then I will sit down—that 
I was very warmly in favor of an income tax, but it has 
occurred to me since the vote on the lumber schedule that there 
is less reason for an income tax than ever before, and that we 
probably shall have reyenues enough without it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the Senator from Rhode Island has withdrawn or not his mo- 
tion to postpone. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is pending. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But what I have to say will apply to 
the situation, whether the pending question be the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island or the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, 

I wish to state briefly my views upon the question of an in- 
come tax. I shall favor au income tax, and I shall vote for 
any amendment for an income tax, whether it be a graduated 
tax or a flat tax, or a tax limited in its operations. I shall vote 
for any income tax that does not violate the essential principles 
of what an income tax should be. 

As to the necessity for an income tax, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate briefly to the fact that there is to-day a 
deficiency which it is hoped to remedy by economy in adminis- 
tration. The country is intent upon constructive work in the 
future, constructive work which as yet has not been undertaken 
in any comprehensive way. The country has already under- 
taken the constructive work of irrigation, and has provided a 
fund for that purpose derived from the sales of the public lands. 
It has entered upon the constructive work of the Panama Canal, 
and has provided for that work by the issue of bonds. The 
country is determined to enter upon other constructive work, 
the development and the improvement of the waterways of the 
country; and there is a popular demand, voiced by both parties, 
that that work shall be entered upon in some scientific and com- 
prehensive way, and that there shall be a total annual expendi- 
ture upon it of at least $50,000,000. 

In addition to this the country will doubtless enter upon con- 
structive work on its public buildings in some orderly way un- 
der a bureau of construction and arts, utilizing the talents of 
the great architects and artists and the great constructors of 
the country, and there will be a demand that at least $30,000,000 
annually be spent in this work. 

We have there before us at least $80,000,000 of constructive 
work annually, which must be provided for. 

While I should, if necessary, vote for bonds to carry out a 
part of this work—that relating to the waterways—I think it 
is incumbent upon us to provide in our general scheme of tax- 
ation for ample revenue that will cover this great constructive 
work which must be conducted by the country, in addition to 


the constructive work of our navy, in addition to the construc- 
tive work of our fortifications, in addition to the constructive 
work of our irrigation system, and in addition to the construc- 
tive work of our Panama Canal system. Eighty million dol- 
lars, therefore, in addition, must be provided. I believe that 
there is but one way of providing for it, and that is by an in- 
come tax; and, regardless of the revenue afforded by this bill, 
which will all be used for administrative purposes, there will 
still be the ever-present demand for $80,000,000 annually in 
order to meet the great constructive work of the future. 

As the administrative expenses of the Government, amounting 
to. over $600,000,000 annually, are to be paid by taxes on con- 
sumption, derived from internal revenue and customs, it is but 
fair that the additional burden, made necessary by needed public 
improvements, should be imposed upon wealth; and a tax on 
the surplus incomes over and above $5,000 annually, gradually 
increasing with the income, is a tax upon that form of wealth 
which can best stand the burden. I believe we should test this 
question now, in the light of the new views presented in the 
recent debates, and not leave the present decision to get the 
sanctity which age will give it. I believe that unless the Na- 
tion now asserts its right to this form of taxation the States 
will gradually adopt it; and then, when a time of emergency, 
comes, the objection will be made that we ought not to reach 
out for fields of taxation already occupied by the States. In 
time of emergency, such as war, this tax may be required to 
saye the life of the Nation; and we should assert now the 
right of the Nation to this form of taxation, or it may be forever 
lost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH 
responded to his name.“ 

Mr. BACON. I think, Mr. President, where there has been a 
debate on a question that, whenever a motion is to be put to the 
Senate, it ought to be stated what the motion is. The Chair 
puts the question, and the Secretary, without giving an oppor- 
tunity for any Senator to even ask that the question be stated, 
begins to call the roll. That seems to have become the inya- 
riable practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated that the 
question was on the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BACON. Yes, sir; but I desire to know what that mo- 
tion is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion, as the Chair 
understands, is to postpone the consideration of the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] until 
the 10th day of June. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin]. 
If he were present, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Martin] is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 
Aldrich Crane Gamble Penrose 
Beveridge Crawford Guggenheim Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Hale iles 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Root 

riggs Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 

Brown Dic Jones Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burkett Dixon Lodge Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont McC camber Warner 
Burrows Elkins McEnery Warren 
Burton Flint Nelson Wetmore 
Carter Gala Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 

NAYS—33. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette Smith, Md. 
Baile, Daniel Money Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Dolliver Newlands Stone 
Borah Fletcher Overman Taliaferro- 
Bristow Foster Owen Taylor 
Chamberlain Frazier Paynter Tillman 
Clapp tore rner 
Cla Hughes Shively 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Simmons 

NOT VOTING—8., 

Bourne Davis Martin Richardson 
Clarke, Ark, McLaurin Nixon Smith, Mich, 


So Mr. ALtpricu’s motion was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, May 28, 1909, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate May 27, 1909. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Herbert Winslow to be a rear-admiral in the navy from 
the 27th day of May, 1909, vice Rear-Admiral Edwin C. Pendle- 
ton, retired. 

Commander William Braunersreuther to be a captain in the 
navy from the 27th day of May, 1909, vice Capt. Herbert Wins- 
low, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Zæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 27, 1909. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 
Col. Richard T. Yeatman to be brigadier-general. 
POSTMASTER, 
Henry W. Driggers, at Punta Gorda, Fla. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 27, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, May 24, was read 
and approved. 
THE TARIFF ON COTTON BAGGING AND TIES. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission 
to print in the Record certain telegrams which have been re- 
ceiyed relative to the matter of the tariff on cotton bagging and 
ties and the costs to the producer. I do not desire to make 
any speech, but simply to print this information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Record certain telegrams touch- 
ing the tariff upon cotton bagging and ties. Is there objection? 
fAfter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in reply to efforts 
being made to have cotton bagging and ties placed on the free 
list, some have contended that the cotton planter is paid for 
same at the price received for the cotton, without deduction for 
the bagging and ties, and that the cotton spinner does not allow 
for the tare, as represented by the weight of the bagging and 
ties. This contention, I knew, was not capable of being sus- 
tained by proof. To show what the truth is, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] and myself have sought and ob- 
tained the information contained in the telegrams which we 
have received, and which are as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1909. 


Hon. W. W. GORDON, 


Savannah, Ga.: 


Opponents free bagging and ties claim producer is paid for same at 
1 at cotton 3 without deduction for tare. Please wire 
or 


what deduction is bagging and ties, and in what way and how 
considered in fixing price. Does apply to both foreign and domestic 
spinners? 
C. L. BARTLETT. 
SAVANNAH, GA., May 26, 1909. 
Hoi L. Ba 


n. C. RTLETT, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Offers from Europe name a price which includes cost of freight, 
marine insurance, and 6 par cent tare on a 500-pound bale. Six 
er cent would be 40 unds, which covers 16 pounds for 8 yards of 
ba ng, 8 pounds for § ties, and 6 pounds for natural drying of cotton 
and consequent shrinkage In weight; regener oar Caton farmer is d for 
bagging and ties, but the spinner can't spin m. He sells them for 
one! $ uentiy the price he offers is a figure arrived at after deduct- 
ng what his loss will be on the bagging and ties; also is true that 
farmer in reality is not paid for bagging and ties. American spinners 
usually get 28 pounds tare, and also deduct from price they pay for 
cotton the loss they will sustain on the bagging and ties. 
W. W. GORDON. 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1909, 


A. S. BURLESON, 
. of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
Your contention in dispatch concerning tare on cotton Is true. 
the farmer buys bagging 
bale more than he would pay if 


When 
pays therefor some 9 cents per 
en the spinner buys from the 


and ties he 
free. 


farmer he deducts from the worth of the cotton the amount of his loss 


the tariff 
the farmer 
antagonists’ argument is not 
excess to manufactured produet 

In either case the trust col- 


Therefore the spinner does not pa 


by bagging and ties. 
at goes to the manufacturers of bagging and tles an 


profit 
does. But even if spinner did pay 
strengthened, because spinner would a 
and thus increase the cost to consumer. 
lects the profit and the people pay. 
W. B. THOMPSON, 
President New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

It is a well-known fact that all buyers on both sides of the Atlantic 
allow in the prices they pay fully enough, if not more enough, to 
offset the weight of bagging and ties on a bale. As a general thing 
6 per cent is allowed for tare by foreign spinners. While all spinners 
practically buy on the basis of tare, care is generally taken that allow- 
ances always equal and frequently exceed actual tare. 

Henry G. HESTER. 


New On- uAxs, LA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
teh for your information, Carolina 
not allow for more than 24 pounds 
unds on an uncom- 
n weight, the seller 


C. Lee MCMILLAN. 
— 


New ORLEANS, May 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, ne š 


Washington, D. C.: 

Cotton exporters calculate 6 per cent tare for baggin 
ern spinners, 23 to 25 pounds per bale. Carolina milis’ rule 4 reads: 
“On compressed cotton the tare should not exceed 24 pounds, and on 
uncompressed cotton, 20 pounds per bale.” Cotton producers pay for 
their ba; g and ties. ane 3 will give more for 500 pounds net 

for a bale weighing 500 pounds gross, including bagging 


C. Ler MCMILLAN. 


and ties; east- 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 27, 1909. 
A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


All cotton sold for export deducts 6 per cent tare for bagging and 
ties; domestic mills claim 4 to 5 per cent tare. 
Norman Evstts, 
Acting Chairman Cotton Factory Association, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 27, 1909. 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Cotton sold for export carries 6 per cent deduction for tare; domestic 
mills calculate about 5 per cent. 

New ORLEANS COTTON BUYERS AND EXPORTERS’ ASSN., 
A. J. West, President. 

These telegrams are from gentlemen of the highest character 
and standing in the business world, whose word will be accepted 
by all who know them as absolutely the truth. 

Gen. W. W. Gordon, of Savannah, Ga., is a prominent cotton 
merchant, a buyer and exporter of cotton for many years, and 
who is in every way qualified by information, knowledge, and 
experience to give testimony on this subject; and there can be 
no question that his statements contain the absolute truth. 

The other telegrams are from the president and secretary of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and other prominent and 
reliable merchants, cotton buyers, and exporters of that city. 
No one who is familiar with the facts and who has the proper 
regard for the truth will assert that the cotton planters are 
paid for the bagging and ties at the price paid for the cotton 
when it is bought by the spinners. Such a statement does not 
convey the truth, and those who oppose placing the bagging and 
ties used in baling the South’s cotton on the free list must find 
some other pretext, because the assertion that the former is 
paid for the bagging and ties when he sells his cotton is abso- 
lutely without foundation, and these telegrams prove this with- 
out question. + 

JOHN RIVETT. 


Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 9609, 
and it will be necessary to ask for a suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
House bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: N 
A bill (II. R. 9609) to grant to John Rivett privilege to make com- 

mutation of his homestead entry. 


Be it enacted, etc., That John Rivett be, and he Is hereby, granted 
the privilege, at his option, to make commutation of his homestead 
entry of the southwest quarter of sectior 28, township 22 north, range 
50 west, sixth principal meridian, in the State of Nebraska, as provided 
by law for the making of commutation of homestead entries; and that 

rivate act No. 167, for the relief of John T. Rivett, approved February 
24,1900, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


1909. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask what is the 
necessity for legislation? Why did he not make this entry under 
the law? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, the purpose of this bill is to correct a mistake made in the 
name of a private bill passed at the recent regular session. The 
initial “T” was used as an initial, when it should not have 
been used. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I remember it, Mr. Speaker, and it ought 
to be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 
The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KI N KAD of Nebraska, a motion to recon- 
sider the last yote was laid on the table. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, BRUSSELS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 63), which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

On January 5, 1909, my predecessor recommended to the 
Congress that an appropriate provision be made for participa- 
tion by the United States in a Universal and International Expo- 
sition to be held at Brussels in 1910, in response to the invitation 
extended by the Government of Belgium. 

No action on his recommendation haying been taken by the 
Sixtieth Congress, and the invitation having been again ex- 
tended by the Belgian Government, I renew the recommendation. 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, which 
has my cordial indorsement, stating reasons why it is desirable 
that the United States should take part officially in this expo- 
sition and showing the importance and necessity of an appro- 
priation for the purpose being made during the present session 
of Congress if the United States is to take part in the expo- 


sition, 
Wma. H. TAFT. 


[After a pause.] 


Tue Wuite House, May 27, 1909. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the regular order. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The committees were called. 


PORTO RICO. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of bills on the Union Calendar. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of bills on the Union Calendar, Mr. TowNsenp in the chair. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 9541. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is my wish to say a few words in reference to this 
bill and the recommendation of the President thereon. And I 
desire heartily to assure the members of the committee that I 
do so in no partisan spirit whatever. I am sure that those 
who have taken the deepest interest in the welfare and progress 
of Porto Rico, and who know most about the progress of the 
island are those who have most deeply regretted the action of 
the house of delegates in bringing on the crisis which now con- 
fronts them and us and makes this bill necessary. It seems to 
me that whatever our individual views may be with reference 
to the future of Porto Rico or the duty of the Congress with 
reference to Porto Rico now or in the immediate future, there 
ought not to be any serious difference of opinion with reference 
to our action in the present crisis in that island. Whether we 
believe, as was said by the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], that the time has come to erect Porto Rico 
into a territorial government and let her work out her own 
salvation, or not; whether we believe we have gone too far 
in giving self-government to the Porto Ricans, or not far 
enough; or whether we believe, as some of us do, I think, that 
perhaps we have gone too far in some directions and not far 
enough in others, I submit that it ought not to influence our 
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views with reference to the recommendations of the President 
with regard to the present crisis and the bill which has been 
introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 

It seems to me that, briefly stated, the situation in Porto 
Rico amounts now to just this: The government there consists 
of a governor and two houses of congress or legislature. The 
upper house is known as the “ legislative council,” and the lower 


house is known as the “house of delegates.’ They have been 
unable to agree. They have adjourned without passing any 
appropriation bill for the carrying on of the government during 
the next fiscal year, and I submit that the house of delegates 
has assumed simply this position with regard to the legislation 
that it desires: It demanded that the executive council or upper 
house should purchase the passage of the appropriation bill by 
yielding their conyictions regarding other parliamentary meas- 
ures and bills which the house of delegates had passed. 

I submit to the Members on both sides of this Chamber that 
it is absolutely impossible for us to assent to any such condition 
or to any such proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has not the gentleman read of similar 
conditions in the history of England, where the Crown withheld 
from the people certain rights, and where the representatives of 
the people insisted upon and obtained such rights? Was it 
then claimed that representative government was a failure be- 
cause the representatives of the people had insisted upon and 
obtained what they were contending for? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have, of course, read of such events in the 
history of England and this country; but that, in my judgment, 
is by no means the present situation in Porto Rico. As I was 
saying 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. How is the upper house constituted? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How is the upper house constituted? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; how are the members selected? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are appointed by the President. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is a very important fact that ought to 
be brought out in connection with the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought all of the members of the com- 
mittee knew it, as I am sure the gentleman from Kentucky 
knew it. Whatever may be the constitution of either house it 
is by the organic law under which Porto Rico is governed made 
a coordinate branch of the Porto Rican legislature. And for 
one house to say to the other house, We will stop the wheels 
of government and substantially destroy the execution of the 
laws and of the courts, and the general movement of govern- 
ment in the island unless you agree to certain bills which we 
want to pass,” I submit that whatever the constitution of the 
upper house or the lower house may be, that that sort of thing 
amounts to anarchy, and nothing else. It amounts to reyolu- 
tion, and nothing else. 

While I am perfectly willing to admit, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] intimated, that revolution may be 
justified in cases of oppression, I submit, and shall attempt 
briefly to show, that there is no such oppression in Porto Rico 
that has called for any such reyolution there. 

Now, I want briefly to call the attention of the House to that 
part of the message of the President, which, I think,, fairly dis- 
cusses the differences between the legislative council and the 
house of delegates, 

It is found on page 2 of the Senate document in which the 
President’s message is published and is as follows: 

In 
a Dii ariama Lhe ß 
governments, a bill to establish manual-training schools, a bill for the 
establishment of an agricultural bank, a bill providing that vacancies 
in the offices of mayors and councilmen be filled by a vote of the munici- 
pal councils instead of by the governor, and a bill putting in the control 
of the largest taxpayers in each municipal district the selection in great 
part of the assessors of property. 

The executive council declined to concur in these bills. It objected to 
the agricuitural-bank bill on the ground that the revenues of the island 
were not sufficient to carry out the plan proposed, and to the manual 
training school bill because in plain violation of the Foraker Act. It 
objected to the change in the law concerning the appraisement of prop- 
erty on the ground that the law was intended to put too much power 
in * to the appraisement of property for taxation, in the hands of 
those ving the most property to tax. The chief issue was a bill mak- 
ing all the judges in municipalities elective. 


there are 26 municipal jud; 
was pro 


Under previous legislation 
who are elected to office. By this bill it 
to increase the elective judges from 26 to 66 in number 


and at the same time to abolish the justices of the peace. 


I want to say a word with reference to these various bills. 
There was one other bill, House bill 76, to which the upper 
chamber refused its consent, and that was a bill to legalize 
cockfighting and create one cockpit in each municipality, control 
of which should be leased to the highest bidder. 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Will the gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. This is the first time I have heard any 
reference whatever to any such thing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry to hear it. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Let us have both sides. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I can give the gentleman the newspaper 
containing the bill in full, which I read, and it is also contained 
in the report that I have seen with reference to the last session 
of the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is that one of the meas- 
ures that was in controversy between the two houses? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I have understood from one gentleman that 
it was. Whether or not he was correct in so stating I do not 
know; but such a bill was passed by the legislative assembly, as 
I saw in the newspaper called the Democracio,“ published by 
Mr. Munoz Rivera, the leader of the Unionist party. I saw that 
such a bill was passed, and I wrote to a friend in Porto Rico 
and got a copy, and it was so stated in the letter. If I am mis- 
informed, I am glad of it. 

Now, with reference to the other bills: The first bill referred 
to is a bill creating an agricultural bank. I have no disposition 
to discuss the merits of that bill. That question has been before 
the assembly of Porto Rico for years. It has been referred to 
again and again in the reports of the governors there. This 
was a bill that provided that $2,000,000 should be borrowed by 
the State to lend again to agriculturists at a decreased rate of 
interest, or a lower rate of interest than the ordinary rate pre- 
vailing in the island. Whatever may be said, whatever may be 
the individual opinion of the Commissioner or or you, 
or anyone in reference to the merit of that bill, it is a bill 
which did not meet the approval of the executive council, and 
it was a bill upon which, I submit, honest and honorable legisla- 
tors may well differ. 

Now, with reference, in the next place, to the bill creating a 
training school, or industrial training schools, in the island. 
This was a very elaborate bill, which created a great deal of 
interest, and about the wisdom of which I think men might 
plainly differ, because it seemed to me to go further than there 
was any necessity for going. The organic act—the Foraker Act, 
as we commonly call it—provides that educational matters shall 
be within the direct purview of the Commissioner of Education, 
and that he shall approve of all expenditures for school pur- 
poses in the island. Now there are, as you know, six executive 
departments there, the heads of which are members of the 
executive council. The executive council allowed the lower 
house to create a seventh department, known as the “ department 
of health, charities, and corrections,” and that was, asthe house 
of delegates desired it should be so, placed under a Porto Rican 
as its head. This bill under consideration provided that this 
new department, these new industrial schools, should be placed 
under the department of charities and corrections, so that it 
would fall within the superintendency of the Porto Rican who 
is at the head of that department. 

Understand me, I have not the slightest objection to the ad- 
vancement in every direction of the Porto Ricans to places of 
importance and office provided for in the development of the 
island. But surely the Porto Ricans have nothing to complain 
of in that regard. The President in his message points out— 
and I think he rather understates than overstates the fact 
out of in the neighborhood of 3,300 offices of all sorts in the 
island of Porto Rico, less than 12 per cent are held by Ameri- 
cans, and over 88} per cent are held by Porto Ricans. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Since the Foraker Act 
has been in effect have any Porto Ricans been appointed to any 
of the departments of the government of Porto Rico? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Porto Rican of whom I have just 
spoken and whose name I haye forgotten—the Commissioner no 
doubt could tell us—is at the head of this department of health, 
charities, and corrections. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Will the gentleman permit me to explain 
that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would rather have the gentleman do it in 
his own time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Under the Foraker Act 
five of this executive council must be Porto Ricans? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


That is the only one, is 


Ever since we have been 


in the island the men who compose that executive council, the 
executive officers, the heads of the departments, have been 
Americans, haye they not? 


Mr. DOUGLAS, I believe that is true. 
universally true or not I do not recall. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman 
think that Porto Ricans are entitled to have a little more say 
in the administration of their affairs than that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do, Mr. Chairman; and in a speech that I 
made to a rather depleted committee at the last session of 
Congress I said so. I felt so very heartily. As I say, we have 
progressed too fast along some lines, and not fast enough along 
others. Now, then, with reference to this matter, the essential 
trouble with the proposition—with the bill; House bill No. 36— 
the especial defects of the bill and the reason why it was op- 
posed by the legislative council was because it was a plain 
violation of the organic act; so that even if men might, as they 
certainly might, fairly differ with reference to the merits of the 
bill, there could be no substantial difference that it was the duty. 
of the legislative council to decline to concur in a bill, which 
was substantially an abrogation of one of the most important 
parts of the organic act. 

In the next place, Mr. Chairman, the bill relating to the ap- 
praisement of property for taxation is one of the points at issue, 
This was one of the bills about which the two houses both 
radically differed. Under the present law the property of Porto 
Rico is appraised for taxation by a group of men or a commit- 
tee from the treasury department, made up of both Americans 
and Porto Ricans, having no object but to bring about a fair 
appraisement of the property, real and personal, for taxation. 
The bill about which the two houses differed, and which was 
passed by the house of delegates, was this: It provided for a 
board of 5 men in each municipality for the appraisement of 
property for taxation; to be made up, first, of the president of 
the local council; second, of the tax collector of the munici- 
pality; and then the other three, a majority of the appraisers, 
were to be selected by lot from the names of the 20 largest tax- 
payers in the municipality. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that to 
create a board in Porto Rico a majority of which is drawn by 
lot from the very men whose property is to be taxed is simply 
to insure beforehand an unjust, or more than likely to insure an 
unjust, appraisement of property. 

In the next place and finally, the act about which the houses 
especially differed was the one with reference to the appoint- 
ment of the municipal judges and the abolition of justices of 
the peace. I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the President in his message demonstrates clearly that 
this was the act about which the greatest difference existed, and 
that perhaps if this had been conceded by the executive council 
the appropriation bills would have been passed. The President 
in his message, if you will remember, goes on to say that when 
this committee of the house of delegates called upon him he 
proposed to them that if they would pass the appropriation bills 
he would send a man, or, as he expresses it, “a representative 
of the Government” of the United States to Porto Rico to care- 
fully inquire into this legislation and to try to bring about 
harmony. 


Whether it has been 


ADJOURNMENT OVER DECORATION DAY. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman’ from 
Ohio if he will permit an interruption for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent that the committee rise informally in order that I may 
make a request of the House that when it adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock; and that when it ad- 
journs to-morrow it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next, so that 
we will have a chance to get over Decoration Day without a 
meeting of the House. I do not think there would be any objec- 
tion to that on either side of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has not taken 
anybody into his confidence as to why he wants to do this. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, [ stated what I supposed 
showed the reason. My intention was to ask that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 12 
o’clock, in order that we may adjourn to-morrow until Tuesday, 
running over Decoration Day, which is next Monday. Of course 
unless we do meet to-morrow, we can not adjourn over, except 
to Monday, because that would be beyond the three-day limit, 
under the Constitution. That is the reason for the request, 
made for the accommodation of Members on both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, that explanation is entirely 
satisfactory, but I wanted the gentleman to take us on this side 
of the House into his confidence, so that we might understand 
why it was necessary to change the time for the convening of 
the House. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Townsenp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
9541, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 12 o'clock, and that to-morrow when the House adjourns it 
adjourn to meet on Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. I thinkI have 
stated the purpose so that all Members understand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


PORTO RICO. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Town- 
SEND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I was saying at the time of 
the interruption that the President had made the proposition, 
which I have stated, to the committee from the house of dele- 
gates, and which he has also set forth in his message. The 
reply of the delegates to that suggestion indicates what the 
real crux of the situation actually was. They answered in 
effect that if in the proclamation—that is, the proclamation 
calling for an extraordinary session for the passage of the 
appropriation bills—the judicial and municipal reforms would 
be mentioned; and if the executive council would agree that the 
present justices of the peace be abolished and municipal judges 
created in every municipality, and that vacancies occurring in 
mayorships and judgeships be filled by municipal councils as 
provided by this so-called “ municipal bill” passed by the house 
at the last session, then the commissioners believed that the 
appropriation bills would be passed in the house as introduced 
in the council without delay. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the proposition was fairly 
made that if this bill abolishing the justices of the peace and 
creating municipal judges in every municipality, to be elected 
by the local council, were passed, then they would pass the 
appropriation bills. Now, I want to say a word or two with 
reference to that proposition. I can not discuss it at any length, 
because I doubt if the House would care to listen to any lengthy 
argument concerning it. 

I do believe, and I think that anyone will agree with me 
who has carefully studied the situation in Porto Rico both 
before and since our occupation, the very greatest reform, the 
most wholesome thing, next, perhaps, to the large increase in 
education which has been accomplished, has been the purifica- 
tion of the administration of justice by the local courts in Porto 
Rico, It is impossible for us, I think, to conceive, unless we 
have given the matter some careful consideration, either con- 
cerning Porto Rico or some country of like character, how low 
the local administration of justice may fall and how it may 
paralyze local business and the local relations of the people. 
The truth about it is that prior to our occupation and for a time 
since, as has been pointed out by men as friendly and loyal 
to Porto Rico as a whole as any men can possibly be, the ad- 
ministration of justice was a matter purely of personal favor- 
itism, of bribery, and of political influence. That is the literal 
truth with regard to the matter; and this law which was at- 
tempted to be forced, as a political measure purely, upon the 
executive council, meant simply a return to those conditions. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I dislike to say so much. I have, indeed, 
the yery warmest and most cordial feeling for the island of 
Porto Rico and the greatest faith in its progress, materially, 
intellectually, and politically ; but such I believe to be the literal 
truth; and the object of this measure was to destroy the sys- 
tem now in force in the island, which is admittedly giving satis- 
faction to the people of the island, and to substitute for it 66 
municipal judges, many of them in small municipalities where 
they do not need a judge at all, and to add to each judge a mar- 
shal and a secretary, and to make those positions spoils of po- 
litical office. I submit, as was said on the floor of the municipal 
council by one of the members, that this surely means a return 
to conditions which had been found intolerable and which no 
one really haying the interests of the island at heart desires to 
see reestablished. 

Now, that is the measure for which the legislative assembly 
distinctly undertakes to barter the whole question of passing 


the appropriation bill. They simply say, If you will throw these 
3 times 66 officers into our hands for distribution by us, we will 
pass this bill. I submit, without regard to partisan feeling in 
the matter, that it was a question about which honest men cer- 
tainly might differ, and that the executive council was justified, 
and more than justified, in saying, We can not purchase even 
the passage of the appropriation bill by the rehabilitation of 
that old system in the island.” 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I have said substantially 
all that I care to say on this subject. I submit that the prin- 
ciple for which the house of delegates contended was absolutely 
inadmissible—that they should go to the President or go to the 
executive council or go to the governor of the island and treat 
with him for the passage of the appropriation bill upon the con- 
dition that a coordinate branch of the legislature should yield its 
convictions and agree to certain measures to which it was consci- 
entiously opposed. In answer, now, to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzerratp], I am perfectly willing to admit, and, in- 
deed, any Anglo-Saxon can not but admit, that the right to re- 
fuse supplies is inherent to meet oppression. That doctrine no 
one in America who has read the history of his own or mother 
country can for a moment deny; but the whole question, then, 
is, Have we oppressed the Porto Rican people? It is folly for 
anybody who knows a scintilla about the true conditions in 
Porto Rico to pretend that we have oppressed that people. It is 
true, as the President in his message has said, that Porto Rico 
has been “a favorite child of the United States.” Free trade 
with Porto Rico costs us $15,000,000 a year. They have an 
abundant measure of self-government. What is self-government? 

I defy any man to adequately define it in any way that will 
not include Porto Rico within the definition. They substan- 
tially govern themselves in every essential respect. More than 
that: What State in the Union expends through its own legis- 
lature any taxes raised from the people of that State for cus- 
toms duties and internal revenue? Not one. And yet the legis- 
lature of Porto Rico to-day expends the whole of the revenues 
of the island, derived not only from local taxation, which is 
not one-half of the total revenues of the island, but also expends 
more than one-half of the total revenue derived purely from 
United States taxes, internal revenue, and customs duties, 
Where is there another part of this whole domain of ours that 
has any such privilege? The gentleman himself, the distin- 
guished Commissioner from Porto Rico, paid as high a tribute 
to the material prosperity that has followed the flag into Porto 
Rico as I can pay when he declared that every particle of the 
farming land and real estate of Porto Rico to-day is worth 
three times what it was when we took possession of that island. 
There can be no doubt about the material prosperity of Porto 
Rico in every direction. The balance of trade, which was 
nearly $12,000,000 against them, has been changed into a bal- 
ance last year of nearly three and a quarter millions of dollars 
in their favor. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that there are things dearer 
to men than prosperity; but I do believe that any careful con- 
sideration of the present condition of things in Porto Rico will 
bear out the statement of the President that they have a sub- 
stantial measure of self-government. In certain directions I 
believe this self-government might be increased; in others I 
believe it ought to be diminished. In view of the fact that the 
house of delegates, without just cause, has tied up, or pro- 
poses to tie up, the government of Porto Rico, under circum- 
stances such as I have detailed, we in this House ought to pass 
this bill without serious opposition. No one is more solicitous 
to gain the approval and good will of the people of that island 
than the half dozen young Americans who are there in charge 
of the executive departments and who work disinterestedly 
and intelligently for the good, of the island. 

In conclusion, let me urge that, without regard to partisan 
feeling, we unite in passing this bill so earnestly recommended 
by the President, which will provide for carrying on the goy- 
ernment of Porto Rico whenever for any reason new appropria- 
tions are not made. 

It certainly will have a bad effect in Porto Rico if the pofit- 
ical leaders there are encouraged by our vote to think that we 
are a House divided against itself so far as Porto Rico is con- 
cerned. Their political leaders, misguided as I believe them to 
be, should receive no support in this House for the course they 
have pursued and the unfortunate crisis which they have 
created. Feeling, therefore, as I do, most cordially anxious 
for the promotion of the prosperity and political rights of the 
people of that island, I very sincerely hope that the yote of this 
House upon this measure will not be divided by the center isle. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly well aware 
of the fact that a very grave and delicate situation—aye, a 
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very embarrassing situation exists in the island of Porto Rico, 
but I shall see that situation cured by the passage of this bill 
in its present form with very great regret. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Doveras], who has just 
concluded his able remarks upon this question, appealed, it 
seemed to me, that there should be no word spoken against 
this measure, because of the bad effect that it might have 
in Porto Rico. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much force 
there may be in the suggestion which the gentleman from 
Ohio offered in that respect, but I feel that as a Representative, 
charged with the duty of a Representative, I ought to express 
my honest opinion upon this question. 

The Foraker Act is to Porto Rico what the Constitution of 
the United States is to the United States. It is the organic, 
the fundamental, law of the island. Under the terms of that 
fundamental law the legislative power of the island is vested 
in two bodies—the executive council and the house of dele- 
gates. The executive council consists of 11 members, all 
of whom are appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the consent of the Senate. At least 5 of these, 
under the terms of the act, must be natives of Porto Rico. The 
house of delegates consists of 35 members, elected by the 
people of the island, and to these two bodies is delegated all 
the legislative authority of the island, subject, however, to 
the power of repeal, reserved to the Congress of the United 
States by the Foraker Act. t 

Under the constitution granted by the Spanish Crown to Porto 
Rico in 1897 the majority of the executive council, or the body 
which corresponds to what is now the executive council, were 
required to be elected by the people of Porto Rico. It is true 
that there are subjects now within the jurisdiction of the legis- 
lature of Porto Rico under the Foraker Act that were not 
within the jurisdiction of the Porto Rican legislature under the 
constitution of 1897 granted by Spain, but within the limits of 
the powers that were delegated the assembly as constituted 
under the constitution granted by the Crown of Spain was 
more supreme, was more in the hands of the people of Porto 
Rico, than it is under the Foraker Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for a question upon that point? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to call his attention, if he will permit 
me, to this paragraph in the remarks I made to the committee 
on the 16th of January in reference to the decree of November 
25, 1897: 

Under this decree of November 25, 1897, the povernce-general repre- 
sented not the people of Porto Rico, but the K ng of Spain. He had 
power. to appoint all of the officers of the insular government. He 
ad the power to pardon or reprieve criminals. He had the right to 
promulgate or to suspend the laws. In the name of the King he could 
call or 8 a session of the insular legislature. He had power 
to suspend, if in his opinion publie order required it, certain essen- 
tial Sata relating to personal liberty, and in effect to declare 
martial law. And to enforce all this authority, he was made com- 
mander in chief of all the land and naval forces of the island. It is 
idle to re that such powers as these are consistent with any 
reasonable degree of local autonomy or of political liberty. 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee find anything amiss or 
contrary to the facts in this statement? 

Mr. GARRETT. Oh, I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that 
greater powers are conferred under the Foraker Act—that is, a 
wider range of subjects} but the suggestion I offered was that 
under the Spanish constitution of 1897 the people had more 
power over such subjects as were conferred, because the ma- 
jority of the executive council were elected as well as all the 
house of delegates. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not only that, but the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Doveras] may read article 44, which says: 


Art. 44. No executive order of the governor-general, acting as repre- 
sentative and chief of the colony, shall take effect unless countersigned 
by a secretary of the cabinet, who by this act alone shall make himself 
responsible for the same 


“Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Referring again to my remarks on that 
day, I will read in reference to the constitution of the Porto 
Rican legislature, to which the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Garretr) refers, what I then said on this subject: 
ene as oat — 5 de . vieldin; an Site) 
revenue of 4,000 pesos, or Spanish dollars; and of those 15 rich land- 
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called the “state bu 
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treasury), post-offices, coast defenses, quarantine light- 


from Porto 


houses, etc. The duty on goods and procura passin. oes 
co xed by agree- 


Rico to Spain and from Spain to Porto was to be 
ment between the island and the mother country. 

Now, does the gentleman think that this statement was incor- 
rect, and if correct, does he still maintain that this legislature 
was more representative or free than at present? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will let it go at that. I do not propose 
to argue or undertake to compare the general conditions in 
Porto Rico now with what they were during Spanish occupa- 
tion. I do nof subscribe to the sentiment that I sometimes hear, 
that Porto Rico is in a worse condition than it was while Spain 
held it. I know that many make that assertion, but I doubt if 
it is true. I do not believe it is true, but there are those who 
believe it is. What I was stating as to Porto Rican parlia- 
mentary powers was merely a little statement of history. I do 
not want to go into any further controversy about that, because 
it is wholly immaterial in this discussion. For the past several 
years the house of delegates in Porto Rico, elected by the 
people, responding to the wishes of those who elected them, 
have been seeking to obtain certain legislation. The executive 
council has uniformly refused this legislation. I do not mean 
that all the legislation that they demanded this last session has 
been demanded for several years, but some of the acts have 
been. It was persistently refused by the executive council, 
composed of six Americans and five Porto Ricans. At length 
the situation became such that the members of the house 
of delegates who have been elected again and again by the 
people, anxious to respond to the wishes of those who elected 
them, representing the sentiments of their constituents, deter- 
mined to take the only course that was left, and that course 
was the course which has been taken by English-speaking 
peoples for a thousand years. The power over the purse” has 
been the mainstay of English liberty for a thousand years. So 
this house of delegates refused to pass the annual appropria- 
tion bill unless the executive council would concur in some 
other legislation. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman give, right in this part of 
his remarks, the vote by which the assembly adopted or took 
the stand that it has, whether it was unanimous? * 

Mr. GARRETT. It was a unanimous yote of the house of 
delegates; and it is my information that some of the members— 
two or more of the native members—of the executive council 
stood with them on a part of the legislation they desired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman not think it ought to be 
stated in this connection that all of the members of the house 
of delegates belong to the same political party, as an explana- 
tion of the unanimity of the vote? 

Mr. GARRETT. That is my understanding. I understand 
that Porto Rico is as solid politically in the house of delegates 
as Kansas is in this House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How are the delegates to 
the legislature chosen? 

Mr. GARRETT. By popular vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
island or by districts? x 

Mr. GARRETT. By districts. There are seven districts; 
five representatives from each district. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is pitiful that affairs have 
reached the point where the drastic action proposed in this bill 
is thought to be necessary. s 

I think it marks a distinctively backward step in the colonial 
policy of the Republic. I think it is painful that a power once 
extended to a people should be withdrawn from that people. 
I am not willing, until, at least, I know more than I haye been 
able to learn about the conditions, to take that practically reyo- 
lutionary step, and allow this modification, this limitation, upon 
the power of the chosen representatives of the people of Porto 
Rico over the expenditures. This bill simply provides that if 
hereafter the legislature fails to pass an appropriation, then it 
shall be deemed to be passed in amount equal to that last appro- 
priated. It almost destroys the power of the house of dele- 
gates over appropriations. 

Mr. SCOTT. Can the gentleman state what his alternative 
would be? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will say this to the gentleman: I think 
I should be willing, if this bill were amended so as to provide 
that the majority of the executive council should be elected by 
the people of Porto Rico, to let this proposed condition as to ap- 
propriations go in. Failing that, my next alternative would be 
to refuse to pass the bill, let the governor call an extra session 
of the legislature, and let the executive council make some con- 
cessions. I do not think the house of delegates has done all the 
wrong and do not think it should have to do all the yielding. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Well, in the event that the executive council 
could not be made to yield any concessions, and the Congress 
of the United States had in the meantime adjourned, the con- 
dition which would remain would, of course, be that the gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico would fall to pieces for lack of financial 
support. What position would the gentleman take in that 
situation, which is, I think, more than remotely possible? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will say if this Congress were to adjourn 
without taking action, that the executive council would find 
its way clear to make some concessions. That would be my 
judgment about it. I would risk that as one guess, anyway. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will pardon one more ques- 
tion: Is the gentleman willing to say that if he were a member 
of the executive council of Porto Rico he would be willing to 
pass all of the bills, the failure to pass which has been alleged 
as the reason of the action of the house of delegates in this 
matter? 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will say this. I do 
not know about that manual training school bill which is said 
to be in conflict with the Foraker Act—in just what respect I 
have not been able to determine, because I have not had an 
opportunity of examining the bill in its entirety. If it is in 
conflict with the Foraker Act, I take it that the courts would 
hold it to be unconstitutional anyway, but if it is in conflict, 
of course that ought not to pass. Outside of that, however, I 
believe that the other propositions they asked for are entirely 
reasonable and easily defensible, and I think the purpose of that 
act was good, but can not say as to its constitutionality, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If it is in conflict with the Foraker Act, the 
fundamental law of the island, should the passage of that con- 
flicting law even stand in the way of an arrangement or an 
adjustment by the executive council with the legislative body, 
because the courts would hold that to be void and its passage 
should not be considered of such importance by that council? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think that is true, and as a governmental 
proposition I think it would be better to take that chance even 
than to strike this fundamental blow at the power of the people 
of Porto Rico over the purse of Porto Rico. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. ; 

Mr, SCOTT, Would the gentleman be willing to support that 
proposition in relation to selecting the board of appraisers or 
assessors, which provides that the selection shall be made, as I 
understand it, from among twenty of the largest taxpayers in 
the district? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By lot. 

Mr. GARRETT. Let me ask the gentleman from Kansas, 
Who is better qualified and who has a better right to assess 
taxes than the men who are going to pay the taxes? 

Mr. SCOTT. Under Anglo-Saxon conditions such as prevail 
in the United States, there is of course but one reply to the gen- 
tleman’s question, but if he were familiar with the conditions 
that exist in every Spanish-speaking country that I know any- 
thing about, he would hardly ask that question, because he 
would realize that the levy of the assessment by the men who 
own the largest amount of property would mean that the poor 
would pay the taxes and the rich would escape. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Will the gentleman allow me right there 
to explain to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The bill was intended to substitute the 
present appraisers of the property for municipal boards, to be 
appointed by the treasurer of Porto Rico and by the taxpayers. 
So it was very little participation asked in behalf of the people 
who furnish the money, but leaving yet in the hands of that 
master of our purse, the treasurer of Porto Rico, the appoint- 
ment. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that those gentlemen will 
not yield to any of the bills whatever, because it has been their 
rule not to do it. 

They never wanted to compromise either on the training- 
school bill, that they say is in conflict with the Foraker Act, 
or any other. They think that the minute they yield the least 
little bit of right or consideration or personal respect to one 
of the other members, the whole structure of the colonial 
system in Porto Rico will crumble down to dust. That is 
their feeling, and that is the cause that blinds them as to 
accepting anything, no matter how reasonable it is. Gentle- 
men here may see that we are reasonable in this or that, but 
they will always fail to see it, 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
that appraisement system is the old system which they had. 
I understand that about half the tax assessors down there now 
are young men from the United States who are given posi- 
tiens down there, who know practically nothing, however bright 


and intelligent they may be, about property conditions in 
Porto Rico; and I strongly suspect that those people have 
some good reason for desiring a change from the present system 
of assessment. But, Mr. Chairman, the President's message 
practically states, and, as I understand it from every source, 
it is conceded, that the main thing in the way of agreement be- 
between delegates and council was the matter of the judges; 
and I understand it is practically conceded that if the execu- 
tive council would have agreed to the substitution of munici- 
pal judges in place of justices of the peace, and made them 
all elective, as 26 municipal judges are now, the difficulty would 
have been settled and the appropriation bills would have been 
passed. Now, I want to talk just a moment about that judge- 
ship matter. 

There are four classes of courts in Porto Rico—justices of 
the peace, municipal judges—and I am not speaking now of 
the mayors of the towns—the district court and the supreme 
court. There are 40 justices of the peace who are appointed 
by the governor, perhaps by and with the consent of the 
executive council—I don’t remember just how that is. There 
are 26 municipal judges elected by the people. The other places 
are appointive. Now, the only court at which the house of 
delegates struck was the lowest court of the island. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. In a moment. The only judges that they 
asked the right to elect were the very lowest grade of judges. 
They elect already 26 municipal judges. Why, if they are com- 
petent to elect that grade of judge, are they not competent to 
elect the lower grade of justices of the peace? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman deny that the lower 
house struck at the United States district court? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think it did, but—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the gentleman stated that it did 
not. In other words, they undertook to reduce 90 per cent of 
the salary of every person connected with the district court of 
the United States. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. They have some prejudice down there 
against the federal court. That is true, but subsequently they 
withdrew that. They did not insist on that as the condition 
precedent to the passing of the appropriation bills. They did 
file a protest about that matter, but they withdrew that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. They 
actually passed the bill and struck off the last figure from 
every salary, making $1,800 one hundred and eighty dollars and 
$1,000 one hundred dollars, ete. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understand, but they did not make the 
acceptance of that by the executive council a condition prec- 
edent to the passing of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is difficult to tell just what they did 
make the condition precedent. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think without any qualification the last 
statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] may 
bear a wrong interpretation. It is true that the bill to which 
allusion has been made was not insisted upon as the condition 
precedent to the passage of the budget, but that was for the 
reason that in the consultation which was held between the 
members of the council and the members of the house and the 
governor certain bills were selected which the two Houses 
agreed would be considered. The executive council refused 
absolutely to give any consideration to this bill, and for that 
reason it was not included in the list. 

Mr. GARRETT. I thank the gentleman for that statement, 
and just on that I want to say that I belieye—though I have 
not given consideration to it—that the federal court down there 
ought to be sustained by this Government anyway. I do not 
believe Porto Rico ought to have to sustain that federal court. 
Tennessee does not sustain out of her reyenues the federal 
judges and the federal courts existing there. , 

Mr. HILL. But Tennessee does not draw the customs duties 
and internal revenues that Porto Rico does. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is true, 

Mr. LARRINAGA rose. 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Porto Rico. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL} in all kindness, that we will 
be very willing to yield all of those revenues and many more in 
order that we may obtain some of the rights that the State 
of Tennessee enjoys to-day. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, some 
time ago, in the last legislature, I was musing upon the course 
of my country when I heard a young man on the other side of 
this Chamber shout “we would rather have liberty without 
prosperity than prosperity without liberty.” My heart bounded, 
Mr. Chairman. I looked and saw it was a young man from 
Missouri, and I then thanked God Almighty that my grandchil- 
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dren hail from the State of Missouri from which that gentleman 


comes. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Dovaras] was saying about the reducing of 90 per cent of the 
Salaries, does not amount to anything. 

In the first place, it does not touch the judge or the marshal 
or any other of the employees which, by the Foraker Act, have 
their salaries fixed by the Government here. It only affected 
the petty clerks, and then even that was entirely withdrawn, and 
the council confess it, and it has no bearing on this argument 
at all. We pay the federal court, it is true. We are willing to 
pay, because we have some other advantages financially; but 
if I was to go into that perhaps I would take too much of the 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. But, 
I repeat, give us some of the rights of the State of Tennessee 
and you will hear in Washington the hurrah coming from 
Porto Rico to bless you gentlemen, and you may take all of the 
revenues, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well enough for 
us simply to bear in mind that we are not dealing with infants. 
From such information as I have been able to obtain, I am 
going to venture the assertion that the Porto Rican house of 
delegates, consisting of thirty-five members, or thirty-four now, 
one having died since his election, will compare favorably with 
the legislature of any State in the Union, 

They stand representing a constituency whose wishes they 
respect, and they have had the courage to take the only recourse 
left, to use the only weapon they had to try to bring about that 
which the people desired, and that which the people did desire 
appeals very strongly to my reason and my sense of justice. 
It is true, of course, that much favor has been shown to Porto 
Rico by the United States. It is true that when the storm 
swept the island and destroyed the coffee plantations we spent 
something like $200,000 there. It is equally true that last year, 
when Messina was destroyed, we spent money there. It is true 
that some fifteen millions of trade has gone to Porto Rico from 
this country, but is the seller the only man who is benefited? 
The mistake which gentlemen make is to assume that in a trade 
the man who sells is the only man who is benefited. If they 
have sold to us we have bought from them what we wanted, and 
the transaction certainly is equal, and we do not owe it to them 
to destroy the power over the purse simply because in the past 
we have bought from them some fifteen millions of dollars’ 
worth of stuff that we wanted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not really know that I care to say 
anything further upon the matter, except 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man this question as a matter of information. You spoke about 
the right of the governor of Porto Rico to reconvene the house 
of delegates and this executive council. What power does he 
possess? I ask this for information. Has he the power of veto 
or the power to control in any respect beyond the power of ap- 
pointing some officers? 

Mr. GARRETT. He appoints justices of the peace down 
there. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is that the extent of his jurisdiction? 

Mr. GARRETT. No; he appoints many officers. Of course 
he has no power over initiating legislation. He has veto power. 
Of course he has the power to call the legislature in session. 

Mr. CANDLER. He recommends legislation in his messages 
and then he has the right to veto legislation after it passes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes, sir; he did call the legislature in this 
ease; he called a special session of the legislature, which re- 
mained in session three days and then adjourned without taking 
any action because of the condition there—the failure of the 
executive council to yield. That, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, is 
substantially all I have to say upon the matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to ask the gentleman for some information before he takes his 
seat: Is there a property qualification there for exercising the 
right of suffrage? 

Mr. GARRETT. None now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman from 
Kansas suggested that under the law proposed by the legisla- 
tive council the rich would require the poor people to pay all 
the taxes. Have the poor people the right to vote in the matter 
of officers and members of the legislative council, and if that 
be true, does not that answer the suggestion of the gentleman? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think so. The suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas was, they were going to create 5 members 
of the board of appraisers, 3 of whom would be drawn by 
lot from 20 of their highest taxpayers, and the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Kansas was, that being the case, those 
largest property owners would relieve themselves of taxation 
and impose it on the poorer people. Now, I apprehend that, 


having the right of suffrage, the poor people are competent to 
take care of that. . 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I suppose it is also true 
that the poor people of Porto Rico are in a majority. 
[Laughter.] 3 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, I should not be surprised if that were 
true. 

Mr. GREGG. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. GREGG. Is there a law requiring uniformity of taxa- 
tion; could they discriminate? ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not thoroughly familiar with the 
taxing law 

Mr. GREGG. In other words, could the tax board dis- 
criminate on the property to be taxed, or does the law require 
uniformity of taxation? 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not familiar with the details of their 
tax statute. I am hardly familiar with the details of the tax 
laws of my own State, but I understand there is an act which 
is supposed to bring about uniformity of taxation in so far as 
the law possibly can. 

Mr. GREGG. They could not put taxes upon one character 
of property and not upon all property? 

Mr. GARRETT. Not under the law, not at all; that would 
be in plain violation of the Foraker Act itself, 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The gentleman is right. The taxation 
was to be uniform, and we wanted to give a kind of a protec- 
tion.. We appointed the men to take charge of the vote. It 
was left to the treasurer, and the treasurer was to bring that 
about. Now, I will tell the gentleman from Tennessee, in con- 
nection with that, and in connection with the protection of the 
poor man, after the cyclone a bill was passed in the lower 
house condoning all the taxes of the small farmers who could 
not pay, and the executive council refused, and instead of 
trying to help the poor people, the treasurer of Porto Rico has 
been year after year selling at public auction all those little 
farms for four or five or six dollars of taxes, and wealthy men 
are gathering in all that property and destroying one of the 
best features of Porte Rico, which is division of property. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the committee will pardon me just a 
moment, I want to add this to what I have said. I want to 
invite the attention of gentlemen to the specific language 
in the bill offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLMSTED]: It is very broad and sweeping in its terms. It 
is very near the language of the Hawaiian and Philippine 
laws, but there is quite a distinction as to them. They have 
never had the power in respect to appropriations that the Porto 
Ricans have enjoyed to some extent under Spain and to a 
large extent under us. Under this amendment here, suppose 
the legislature should make a wildly extravagant appropria- 
tion one year, and the next year fail to make any, it still 
leaves it within the power of the governor to utilize the same 
extravagant appropriation. Or suppose in the judgment of 
the house of delegates in the future the appropriation for 
some specific work should be stopped, I submit that under the 
terms of this bill it can not be stopped unless the governor and 
council decide that the appropriation is not necessary to main- 
tain the government. 

It vests wide and sweeping power in the governor. This bill 
will simply reduce the house of delegates to a nonentity, and 
so far as its future is concerned it might as well disband. It 
practically lodges all legislative power in the council. 

Now, this other thing, and I am going to quit. I have no 
doubt this bill will pass this body, but what will happen to it 
in the other end of the Capitol I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman kindly state to the House 
what the qualifications are for suffrage in Porto Rico? 

Mr. GARRETT. They have to be 21 years of age. ] 

Mr. HILL. And do they have to know how to read or 
write? 

Mr. GARRETT. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HILL. Everybody has the right to vote, practically, that 
is 21 years of age? : 

Mr. GARRETT, That is my understanding. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the Delegate from Porto 
Rico if that is correct? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Les, sir. 

Mr. HILL. And yet you ask for the same form that we 
have in Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. And in Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. And in Connecticut they are required to rea? 
and write, and read intelligently, and have a residence thers: 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] yield? 
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Mr. GARRETT, I will. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was simply going to say that certainly 
the gentleman from Tennessee would admit a very marked 
difference between the illiteracy in Tennessee and in Porto 
Rico if he knew anything about the conditions. 

Mr. GARRETT. I have no doubt that is true, I will say to 
the gentleman; but I will tell you that we make a mistake, 
gentlemen, in talking about this matter of self-government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No doubt about it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Every tribe in Africa governs itself in some 
way. Porto Rico never will, so long as the Spanish blood pre- 
ponderates there, govern itself like we govern ourselves, but 
she can govern herself satisfactorily to herself and I am in 
favor of letting her do it. 

Mr. HILL. You would give them absolute freedom for with- 
holding appropriations for the orderly and intelligent govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, by their own action, if a condition precedent 
was that the upper house refused to ratify and transfer the 
allegiance of the island to Spain? 

Mr. GARRETT. If the upper house refused what? 

Mr. HILL. If the upper house refused to agree to an act 
transferring allegiance to Spain. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is not pertinent. 

Mr. HILL. It is as pertinent as the course now being taken. 

Mr. GARRETT. The house of delegates would have no 
authority to pass an act transferring allegiance to Spain. I 
submit with all possible 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit, from the under- 
standing that I have of this suffrage question, at least three- 
fourths of the States have, and in Texas until recently we had 
nothing but manhood qualification for suffrage there, the same 
as in Porto Rico. Now, there is a poll tax to be paid, and we 
are starting on the line of property qualification for voting 
there, the wisdom of which I very much doubt. I think that the 
original American idea was that free manhood suffrage was 
the ideal of the lover of freedom, It is applied to these Spanish 
people; and I do not think that we ought to apply one rule to 
ourselves and another to some one else; for the whole history 
of the human race is a struggle upward from a lower condition, 
yet we propose to deprive these people of the opportunity to 
struggle upward in the field of self-government. 

Mr. GARRETT. I thank the gentleman from Texas for his 
suggestion. I do not believe that the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut used his characteristic candor in his question. 

Mr. HILL. I admit the question was an extreme question, 
but it is a question that might occur, and occur on all fours 
with what has occurred now in Porto Rico. 

Mr. GARRETT. It was decided some forty years ago that 
the people of the States themselves could not secede; and I 
have acquiesced in that. I am not going to quarrel over things 
that are dead. Our fathers fought that out; and I am going to 
leave that proposition that way. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We have had no dealings with any question in 
respect to secession since, I believe, except in the case in which 
our Government ratified the secession of Panama from Colom- 
bia, because we were supposed to need Panama in our business. 
[Great laughter and applause.] 

Just one word further that I desire to say. I suppose this 
bill will pass this body. I do not know what will happen to 
it in the other body. Perhaps if they do not pass it we can hold 
up an appropriation some time and force them to do it. 
{Laughter.] But at any rate, I wish to say, in all seriousness, 
I believe the conditions in Porto Rico testify to the necessity 
for a revision of this Foraker Act. I believe whatever the fate 
of this bill may be that at the ensuing session of Congress 
in honesty and in justice we ought to approach the revision of 
that organic law. There have never been many political dif- 
ferences here about Porto Rico, everybody and every party 
agreeing that Porto Rico ought to be ours, Porto Rico herself 
agreeing, and meeting our soldiers in 1898 with flowers and not 
with guns. It is undoubtedly true that many of the provisions 
of the Foraker Act are very unsatisfactory to the majority of 
the people there, very unsatisfactory in the judgment of men 
whose intelligence, whose character, and whose rights entitle 
them to respectful consideration. Whatever the fate of this bill 
may be I shall insist at the regular session that we take up the 
Foraker Act and proceed to see if we can not remove some of 
the difficulties. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, we all agree with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee, that this is not a ques- 
tion in which politics ought to enter or have any place in this 
House. We have heard from the gentlemen who have already 
spoken very considerable discussion in respect to the form of 
government now obtaining in Porto Rico, and as to that which 
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preceded it under Spanish rule. While there is no manner of 
doubt that the present is vastly superior to any that ever pre- 
ceded it, it is quite possible that the so-called“ Foraker Act,” 
which now bears to the people of Porto Rico much the same 
relative position as the Constitution of the United States does 
to us, needs to be revised. It is more than probable that it 
ought to be revised. If so, the proper time to do that will be 
at a regular session of Congress, when the committees have been 
appointed; when testimony may be heard; when both sides and 
all sides may be heard fully and the report of the committee 
presented to this House so that it may act with all the infor- 
mation and intelligence possible. 

But on this occasion, Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose in the 
few minutes I shall occupy to confine my remarks as strictly as 
possible to the bill immediately before the House and to the 
necessity for its passage. 

We have all read the President’s message. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Dovctas] has just quoted from it as showing 
the demand for this proposed legislation. To state in a very 
brief way the occasion for this action, let me say that the Porto 
Rican legislature at its last regular session failed to pass the 
usual appropriation bills for the current and necessary expenses 
of the government. Its fiscal year ends on the 30th of June, 
the same as ours. The governor called the legislature into extra 
session, as he was authorized to do. I will read from the report 
of the governor of Porto Rico, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior here at Washington, showing exactly what occurred. 
In a communication dated March 17, 1909, he says: 

At 10 o'clock on Friday, the 12th, the extra session convened, and I 
sent in a m which permitted them to consider those bills which 
the council and house appeared to desire most. ; 

I infer that that included not only appropriation bills, but 
other bills which were in dispute between the two houses. And 
he continues: 

And I also warned the legislature informally that a special session of 
Con would convene on the 15th, and that they must come to some 
settlement before that time, otherwise congressional action would be 
sought. The 1 sat through Friday and Saturday, then ad- 
journed over until Monday morning. 

On Sunday, the 14th, a general assembly of delegates of the Union 
parae all over the island was held San Juan, which all the 
members of the lower house attended. Certain resolutions as to the 
policy of the party were adopted at this assembly, in secret session. 

Monday the attitude of the house was more inflexible, and it 
came to the point where they actually refused to pass the appropriation 
bills unless the council accepted certain house measures which the 
council would not accept. On Monday afternoon I received a cable from 
Mr. Winthrop, asking me whether the extra session had passed the 
appropriation bill. I then verbally notified the leaders of both houses 
that unless the appropriation act was passed by midnight I should 
cable to Washington requesting congressional action. 

The house remained firm in its attitude, and at about 3 o'clock in 
the morning they were absolutely deadlocked and the leaders of both 
houses realized that no further action was possible, and they therefore 
adjourned without passing the appropriation act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to attempt to demon- 
strate that the blame for that action or lack of action rests 
entirely upon either branch of the Porto Rican legislature. It 
is not necessary for the purposes of this case for us to decide 
who was to blame. The object of this bill is to meet a condi- 
tion, not necessarily to determine the exact cause of it. Per- 
haps each side has some grievances. Perhaps the Porto Rican 
house felt very much as this House has sometimes felt, that its 
rights were being trampled upon at the other end of the Capitol. 
We have sometimes rebelled. I have heard loud declamations 
on this floor as to the arbitrary action of the upper body. 
Sometimes we were right, perhaps, and sometimes there were 
reasons that we did not fully consider. Perhaps the house of 
delegates was entirely at fault. But whoever may have been 
right or whoever may have been wrong in the first instance 
and I may say to-day that, on the face of the papers, the house 
of delegates seems to have been more in the wrong than the 
other body—but no matter which side was right or wrong, no 
matter what revision ought to be made in this Foraker Act, 
the fact is that we are face to face with this situation: That 
the general session of the Porto Rican legislature having ad- 
journed, and the extraordinary session having adjourned, and 
there being no provision whatever for the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses of the insular government after June 30, 1909, it 
is up to Congress to do something. 

The President has told us what we ought to do. There is no 
man living, I think, who understands the Porto Rican situation 
or is better prepared to advise concerning it than he, and he 
has suggested to us the provisions in the Philippine and the 
Hawaiian bills on this subject and recommended the adoption 
of something of that kind to cover this case and bridge over the 
difficulty until the Porto Rican legislature shall compose the 
difference between its two houses and act, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman a 


question. Will he yield, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has the gentleman considered the 
fact that they did not make appropriations as either revolu- 
tionary or demonstrating their unfitness for self-government? 

Mr. OLMSTED: Mr. Chairman, that is one of the subjects 
that I propose to avoid discussing. Whether determined one 
way or the other, its determination would not affect or destroy 
the necessity for this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The reason I ask the gentleman is 
this, that in 1874 the legislature of West Virginia got at logger- 
heads and adjourned without passing a single solitary appro- 
priation bill. That cost me two or three hundred dollars. I 
happened to be the president of the state college down there, and 
they gave me warrants and I had to shave them, and that is 
the lesson which has been burned into my mind so that I shall 
never forget it. It seems to me, if it was revolutionary down 
there in Porto Rico to do that kind of thing, then the West 
Virginians were revolutionary when they did it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The gentleman will admit, whether it is 
revolutionary or not, it is uncomfortable. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, it is just exactly to prevent 
the school-teachers in Porto Rico and the judges of the courts 
and everybody else concerned there from having to shave Porto 
Rican warrants that this bill is to be passed, and I have no 
doubt the gentleman from Missouri will give it his cordial sup- 
port for that and other reasons. As I have said, I have not 
felt it necessary to discuss whether their action was revolu- 
tionary or not, or to determine upon which side to lay the blame. 
The question we are to meet here is what ought to be done in 
this crisis. There is absolutely no appropriation now for the 
payment of the expenses of that government after June 30, 1909. 
Now, we have in the law which Congress passed providing for 
the Philippine government this provision: 

And provided further, That if at the termination of any session the 
de Dade an amount east to the auma appropriated in the last ape 

shall be demod to be appropriated ; 


been made, 

propriation bills for such p 

—. until the legislature shall act in such behalf the treasurer may, 
necessary for the 


with the advice of the governor, make the payments 
purposes aforesaid. 

That language is quoted word for word in. this bill and is 
the provision in the bill. We do not attempt here to determine 
which side ought to yield. We provide that until they do come 
together—and this provision of law will stand only until the 
legislature does come together and pass an appropriation—the 
old appropriations which were passed by both branches and 
approved by the governor shall remain in force. They are to 
be treated as reenacted for the ensuing fiscal year unless the 
legislature shall act. Unless we do this there will be absolute 
paralysis of governmental functions down there. There are 
over 3,000 school-teachers. there. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman think 
it practicable to limit the duration of this amendment to one year? 

Mr. HILI. That provision is not in the others. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I understand that. But 
is there any serious reason why it should not be done? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It could be done, but I see no serious reason 
why it should be done. In the Hawaiian and Philippine acts 
we made that a permanent provision. If they want to change 
the existing appropriations, they will get together and do it. If 
they are satisfied with them, as they are, they may omit to make 
appropriations. If we should make it run for one year, and 
then a bill revising the Foraker Act should be offered at the 
next session of Congress and get in controversy between the 
two Houses and fail of passage, we might be in the same condi- 
tion a year from now that we are in to-day, and have to pass 
the bill over again. It seems to me that it is better to leave 
it just as it is in this bill. If, in the general revision of the 
Foraker Act, it shall be found necessary to put in some other 
provision, or limit the operation of such provision, that can 
readily be done at that time. But it seems to me that at the 
present time we had better put it in this form, as we have it 
in the Philippine act. 

Mr. Chairman, there are in Porto Rico over 3,000 schools, in 
which there are over 100,000 pupils. They will all have to 
stop unless those teachers are willing to accept warrants and 
submit to having them shaved; and I do not see how they will 
eyen get warrants, because there is no authority of law for the 
drawing of warrants, unless this bill is passed. Those schools 
will have to stop, the courts will have to stop, the administra- 
tion of justice will haye to stop, and all the governmental 


functions in Porto Rico will have to stop. That is a condition 
of affairs which the people ef the United States can not submit 
to for a moment. Further than that, we did, in the so-called 
Foraker Act,” make an express provision that there shall 
be paid out of the revenues of Porto Rico on the warrant of 
the auditor-general, eountersigned by the governor, the salaries 
of the governor, of the secretary, of the attorney-general, of the 
treasurer, of the auditor, of the commissioner, of the commis- 
sioner of the interior, the commissioner of education, the chief 
justice of the supreme court, the associate justices of the su- 
preme court, the marshal of the supreme court, the United 
States district judge, the United States district attorney, and 
the United States district marshal. They are all specified in 
the act of Congress. 

There can be no doubt about the appropriation that mustbe made 
for them. They are declared by act of Congress. The action 
of the Porto Rican legislature sets the act of Congress abso- 
lutely at naught. Not only does it control the purse down there, 
but it takes control of the act of Congress, and their action, if 
permitted to stand, if no appropriation is provided for, not only 
will disgrace- Porto Rico and financially bankrupt it, but the 
Government of the United States will be absolutely disgraced, 
because we are responsible for the conduct of affairs down 
there. We are not responsible for the financial affairs in the 
State of Tennessee or in the State of West Virginia. They may 
appropriate or not appropriate, as they please, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States is responsible for the government of 
Porto Rico, and when that government stops for want of funds, 
the Government and the people of the United States will be 
disgraced in the eyes of all of the nations of the world: Now, 
it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there can be no serious: ob- 
jection to this bill. I have heard none urged, and I shall there- 
fore refrain from consuming further time, merely expressing: 
the hope that the bill may be passed very soon, 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, if a new Mem- 
ber can ever be said to feel glad on such an occasion, I can 
say that I feel glad to be able to crack the ice a little at a 
time when the business of the House is in such a state of ease 
that the indulgence will not materially harm anybody but my- 
self, and also, I notice, when I am unembarrassed by any larger 
attendance than ought properly to be here when we are merely 
engaged in making or amending a government for an alien peo- 
ple. The government of Porto Rico as it is now constituted 
was wound up and set going by the Congress some eight or 
nine years ago; I believe it was in 1900. It appears now that 
it has run down, and that it is proposed, through the medium of 
the amendment to its organic law now before the House, to 
furnish that government with some sort of a Keeley motor or 
perpetual motion attachment by means of which, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, it will run on forever. [Applause and laughter.] 

When the President’s special message, relating to the condi- 
tions in this island and recommending this remedy, was read 
to the House, I gave it very close attention, and I have since 
read it with considerable care, because, in common with all 
other Members of the House, sometime in April I had received 
what purported to be the brief of a commission of the house 
of delegates of Porto Rico, detailing their statement of the 
legislative difficulties existing in that island. These two state- 
ments, I think, Mr. Chairman, furnish a basis for some observa- 
tions about the workings of the colonial policy of the United 
States in general, and in the island of Porto Rico in particular. 

Before proceeding to consider the issue presented by the mes- 
sage and the brief, I want to note in passing the make-up of the 
legislative department of Porto Rico, which has been alluded to 
at some length by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
because I believe that in the very make-up and constitution of 
that body there was sown the seeds of discord and disruption 
which find fruitage to-day in the conditions existing in that 
island. The Porto Rican legislature, under the organic act, 
commonly known as the “ Foraker Act,” as has been stated, con- 
sists of an executive council, appointed by the President, and a 
house of delegates, selected by the people of the island. There 
are 11 members of this executive council, only 5 of whom must 
be natives of the island, and I want to call attention to the fact 
that only 5 of them are natives of the island. The other 6, the 
controlling number—the majority—being Americans, in which 
respect that body would appear to be inferior to the one re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Dovaras] a little 
while ago, the council existing under the Spanish régime, which 
he stated consisted of 15 members, only 7 of whom should be 
apponi by the Crown, or by the Crown through the governor- 
general. 


1909. 


Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit? I did not catch 
the remark of the gentleman from Ohio, which the gentleman 
has just quoted. That was prior to the Spanish constitution of 
1897, of which he was speaking? f 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Subsequent to the Spanish constitution of 
1897, that executive council or upper house, whatever it was 
called, I do not remember, consisted of 35 members, 18 of whom 
were elected and 17 appointed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The substance of the gentleman’s 
statement, as I remémber it, was that under the Spanish rule the 
minority of the body only were appointed by the Crown or by the 
Crown through the governor-general, while now under American 
rule a controlling majority of the executive council are aliens 
or Americans. But not only that, Mr. Chairman, these six 
Americans fill all of the administrative offices of the island with 
the exception of governor, so that as a matter of fact they 
constitute the bulk of the government. In other words they are 
“it” in the island of Porto Rico. And I might ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, what precedent does the history of popular government or 
representative government afford for such a governmental struc- 
ture as we have created in the island of Porto Rico? Where 
in all the history of free institutions will a model for such a 
government be found? Not only is the merging of the executive 
and the legislative functions repugnant to every theory of free 
government and utterly contrary to the American system of 
government, but the vesting of these dual functions in the 
hands of aliens could not more surely result in disruption and 
trouble if the system had been designed to that end, and I am 
not surprised that trouble has grown out of it. This was the 
logical and ineyitable result; and the very fact that it has been 
so long in coming to a head entitles the people of Porto Rico to 
the pacific and peace-loving character which has been given 
them by Governor Winthrop and other Americans who have 
been there. 

It appears now that the division between the executive coun- 
cil and the house of delegates has become so marked that they 
adjourned without passing the annual appropriation bill to 
meet the expenses for the fiscal year beginning on July 1 
next, and it is proposed by the pending amendment to the 
organic law of the island to indefinitely extend the operation 
of the existing appropriations. 

The case of the house of delegates is stated in the brief and 
it has been ably stated upon the floor of this House by Mr. 
LARRINAGA, the Commissioner from the island. To show that the 
case of the executive council, and of the executive council only, 
is stated in the message of the President, I want to call atten- 
tion to the closing paragraph of that message, which I shall ask 
leaye to read in order that it may be incorporated into the 
Record. The President in his message said: 

There is not the slightest evidence that there has been on the part 
of the governor or of any member of the executive couneil a disposition 
to usurp authority or to withhold approval of such legislation as was 
for the best interests of the island, or a lack of sympathy with the best 
aspirations of the Porto Rican people. 

The President goes on to say in his message that this action 
of the house of delegates in Porto Rico in refusing to pass 
the annual appropriation bill in retaliation for the action of 
the executive council in refusing to pass certain reform meas- 
ures favored by the house, demonstrated—and I quote from 
the message— 

Demonstrates the willingness of the representatives of the people in 
the house of delegates to subvert the government in order to secure 
the passage of certain legislation. 

No language, I take it, could be more harsh or condemnatory 
of those people than this language in the message, and no state- 
ment of their case by the executive council could logically be 
more extreme than that which we might anticipate in a mes- 
sage containing this language. 

Furthermore, the President goes on to suggest, and it is 
true the suggestion is veiled in nice language, that those people 
are ungrateful for what the United States has done for them; 
that they are incompetent for self-government; that we have 
been overgenerous in this regard; and he intimates that in 
addition to the passage of this amendment it may be found 
necessary to revise the organic act of Porto Rico in the way 
of further restrictions upon the powers now supposed, at least, 
to be possessed by the legislature of the island. 

The Commissioner from Porto Rico has said that the news- 
papers of this country, in commenting upon the difficulties in 
Porto Rico, have deluged its people with abuse, and I think my- 
self that the language of the message and the general trend of it 
justify the summarization which finds expression in the head- 
lines of a Washington daily newspaper, showing what the press 
of the country thinks about the attitude of the administration 
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as reflected in the message. I read from the headlines of the 
Washington paper referred to, as follows: 
Taft would cut voters’ power in Porto Rico—President, in message to 


Phere ag urges some change in Foraker Act—Flays assembly for dere- 
ons. 

I have noticed during this session of Congress that it has been 
popular to quote party platforms, and in the light of the atti- 
tude of the administration toward the people of the Porto Rican 
Island and their representatives, I want to quote from a polit- 
ical-party platform, and I want to ask how the party promises 
in that platform comport with the performance which it is pro- 
posed shall be given those people through the action of Congress. 
I read from the Republican national platform of 1908, under the 
head of “ Colonial,” as follows: 


We believe that the native inhabitants of Porto Rico should ut once 

be made, collectively, citizens of the United States, and that all others 

roperly qualified under existing law residing in said islands should have 
e privilege of becoming naturalized. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As one who has been in favor of a certain 
measure of citizenship for the Porto Rican people very heartily 
for many years, I would like to have the gentleman point out, 
if he can, in what respect the amendment proposed by the gen- 
teman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], or the President's 
message, in whole or in part, takes issue with or differs from 
that. The President does not in any respect or anywhere refer 
to the question of citizenship for Porto Rico or Porto Ricans, 
but appeals for the meeting of an emergency which has been 
brought upon the country by an act of the house of delegates. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I shall not at this time notice 
how the amendment affects this question, but I hope to have 
something to say a little later, if I have sufficient time to get 
that far in my remarks; but with reference to the message of 
the President, the only construction I can place upon it is that 
it points in a direction opposite to full citizenship and toward 
a restriction of such powers as they now have, and a depriva- 
tion of the semblance of popular government that we have 
constructed in those islands. ‘That is how I view that matter. 

This language, “ collective citizenship,” may be said to be a 
little ambiguous. I think full citizenship means statehood; and 
if it does not mean that, then I want to contend that it does 
mean what was promised in another national platform, namely, 
the Democratic national platform, from which I read, under 
the heading of “Alaska and Porto Rico,” as follows: 

We demand for the people of Alaska and Porto Rico the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges of a territorial form of government, 
and that the officials 9 to administer the government of ali 
our Territories and the trict of Columbia should be thoroughly quali- 
fied by previous bona fide residence. 

I take the pleasure at this time of incorporating into the 
Recorp in the consideration of this amendment for the assur- 
ance of the Porto Rican people the unqualified pledges of the 
two great controlling political bodies in this country, the one to 
give them what it calls “collective citizenship” and the other 
a complete territorial form of government. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will, sir. 

Mr. SCOTT. The creation of a Territory implies the ultimate 
creation of a full-fledged State. Does the gentleman believe 
that Porto Rico should now, or at any time in the future, be 
made a State of the Union? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, in turn, before answering that question, to interpret the 
term “collective citizenship.” 

Mr. SCOTT. My understanding of the term as used in the 
Republican platform is to confer upon the people of Porto 
Rico all the civil rights that are enjoyed by citizens of the 
United States in any part of our dominion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Residing in Porto Rico or elsewhere. 

Mr. HARDY. I should like to interrupt the gentleman 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, The gentleman may interrupt me. 

Mr. HARDY. My recollection is that in the days of the old 
Roman Empire, when full citizenship was conferred upon the 
people of some conquered nation, they had the right to partici- 
pate in all questions of goyernment that any citizen of Rome 
had, and the term “ collective citizenship” in its large and real 
sense meant to give them the right of freemen. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I thank the gentleman for the 
definition, and I will make reply to the question of the gentleman 
from Kansas as to whether I favor the erection of Porto Rico 
into a Territory at this time by saying that I most emphatically 
do; and that if Porto Rico, after being erected into a Territory, 
is denied statehood as long as some of our Territories have been 
denied it in the southwestern portion of this country, it ought 
to be fully qualified at the end of that time for admission as a 
State. [Laughter and applause.] 
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I do not want to drift away from the subject, Mr. Chairman, 
but I never got hold of this little pocket manual until this morn- 
ing, which, I see, gives all the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms from 1856 down to date. I happened to look at the first 
platform, and the first thing I saw in the first plank of the 
first platform adopted by the Republican party was the follow- 
ing language, in which the convention pledged itself to the 
mission— 

Of restoring the action of the Federal Government to the principles 
of Washington and Jefferson. 

Not Hamilton, the man who is now being touted by some as 
the model constructor of government in all time and who wanted 
about the same kind of government in this country that we have 
given the Porto Ricans. ö 

I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, where in the teachings of 
Thomas Jefferson will be found any authority for the construc- 
tion of such a government as we have set up in the island of 
Porto Rico? So I think I can say that in the discussion of 
this bill I am taking the position of the restoration of the action 
of this Government to the principles of Thomas Jefferson with 
reference to that territory. 

There is a feature about the Porto Rican message of the 
President which furnishes to my mind a very striking contrast 
to that delivered to the Congress when this session convened. 
This session of Congress was called together to legislate upon a 
subject vital to the interests of 90,000,000 American people, 
and that message was universally remarked upon as being of 
unprecedented brevity. In some 300 words we were told to get 
busy and legislate on the tariff. Whether that legislation 
should be up, down, or sidewise, the message did not indicate. 
Ninety million of American people and Congress waited, and 
waited in vain, for the single word that would indicate the di- 
rection our activities ought to take. Then came a message 
dealing with a million people of an island in the Atlantic Ocean 
and their squabbles, filling three columns of a newspaper, finely 
printed; and it was not lacking in point. In fact, it was very 
pointed, and the President indicated that he possessed both the 
words and the force wherewith to express himself with refer- 
ence to the condition, as to what was to blame, who was to 
blame, and what ought to be done about it. In a message of 
300 words Congress was turned adrift on the high seas of tariff 
legislation without mariner or compass, where we are still 
drifting, while more than 3,000 words, and very strong and de- 
cided words, were employed to point the way of Porto Rico's 
little craft into the harbor of carpetbag government. [Laughter 
and loud applause.] 

And that is not all, Mr. Chairman, about this situation, and 
it is not the worst of it, in my judgment. There are four bills 
now pending before Congress, two of them dealing with our 
domestic concerns and two of them with our colonial posses- 
sions. I say it is a waste of time for Congress to neglect the 
vast interests of the American people to make and amend gov- 
ernments for people about whom we know little or nothing, 
about whom we care little or nothing, and with whom we have 
little or nothing in common. They take up the time of Con- 
gress, and the very discussions that have occurred here to-day 
indicate how little fitted we are to consider the merits of the 
controversy now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, it was said by that great apostle of human 
liberty, whose mantle has since covered so many of the sins of 
his party, that no man is good enough to govern another man 
without that other man’s consent; and it is attributed to Jeffer- 
son that he refused to write the constitution of another people 
because he was not qualified to do so. Even if a Member of Con- 
gress were good enough to legislate for and govern Porto Rico, 
I submit that the measures over which its legislative bodies are 
at loggerheads indicate that he is not wise enough, and the 
slightest reflection should serve to satisfy him that he never 
will be wise enough. However, I do not care to moralize about 
colonialism at this time. I simply want to direct attention to 
the aspects of this situation that appeal to me as reasons why 
Congress ought to go very slow in acting upon the recommenda- 
tions of the President, unless there shall be coupled with this 
action some action holding out a hope or promise to the people 
of Porto Rico that that situation down there is not only going 
to be remedied, but remedied for their benefit instead of the 
benefit of a carpetbag government. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, Yes, sir, 

Mr. OLMSTED. Does the gentleman think that a carpetbag 
government in which the entire membership of one branch of 
the legislature is elected by the people and five-elevenths of 
the upper branch also elected by the people? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, I undertook to show at the outset 
of my remarks, I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
that the executive council of Porto Rico was so constituted, a 


controlling majority being Americans, and combining with 
their legislative capacity all of the administrative offices, they 
virtually controlled the island. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But they can not pass a law without the 
„ of the lower branch, which is composed entirely of 
natives. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; they can not. But they can 
keep the island at a standstill and prevent the people, through 
— representatives, enacting such legislation as the people 

esire, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not it also appear from the action now 
that when they can not pass legislation they seem to think they 
have a right to come to Congress to pass it for them—those 
six members? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I believe that the executive coun- 
cil of Porto Rico, to the best of my information, is now in ses- 
sion in Washington and has been in session here ever since it 
adjourned in San Juan. - 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Les, sir. 

Mr. SCOTT. In response to his last statement, I wish to say 
that there has not been during any time this winter more than 
three members of the executive council in Washington, and 
there is now only one. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And that there were three members of the 
lower branch here. 

Mr. SCOTT. And three members of the lower branch were 
also here, but they have now returned. I rose to ask the gentle- 
man if he does not think in all candor that his argument in 
respect to a carpetbag government falls to the ground in the 
presence of the fact that, so far as the records show, there never 
has been on any important measure a nationality line of di- 
vision in the executive council. In other words, upon not a 
single one of the bills which are now in controversy was the vote 
in the executive council divided so that the Americans were all 
on one side and the Porto Ricans all on the other. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question right there? Was there not one of those bills—I think 
the county bill, making the counties—on which the five native 
Porto Ricans voted for the bill? They did not on the others, I 
should say. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not certain which bill it was. It was one 
of those six bills upon which all Porto Ricans did not vote, in 
accordance with the vote that had been taken in the house, but 
upon not a single one of them was the vote unanimous. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Did the Americans divide 
at all? 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, yes; frequently. 

Mr. HUMPHRIES of Mississippi. On this proposition? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not know about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman from Colorado permit 
me to interrupt him before he proceeds? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want first to 
answer the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr]. I want to say 
this: He may consider my bump of suspicion rather largely 
developed, but I want to beg of him the right to reserve a very 
healthy doubt about the class of Porto Ricans who were so 
fortunate as to be appointed by the President of the United 
States to the executive council of Porto Rico. I must have 
some evidence to satisfy my mind about the patriotism and de- 
votion to the true interests of their country of those gentlemen, 
more than the mere fact that they have Spanish bleed in their 
veins. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can assure the gentleman from personal 
acquaintance with them all that they are of the highest type of 
citizenship in Porto Rico. I want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to this sentence in the President's message and ask him in 
what respect he disagrees with it: 


The great body of substantive law now in force in the Island 
political, civil, and criminal code, codes of political, civil, and criminal 
procedure, the revenue, municipal, electoral, franchise, educational, 
police, and public works laws, and the like—has been enacted by the 
— of the island themselves, as no law can be put upon the statute 

s unless it has received the approval of the representative lower 
house of the legislature. In no single case has the Congress of the 
United States intervened to annul or control acts of the legislative 
assembly. For the first time in the history of Porto Rico the island is 
living under laws enacted by its own legislature. 


If that is true, is it not inconsistent with the charge that the 
government is a carpetbag government? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 


gentleman, I will say that there is no doubt in my mind that 
in the early days of this experiment, with this queerly con- 
structed government, and before prejudice had time to crop 
out and factional lines manifest themselves, a great deal of co- 
operative work was accomplished, but it was due, in my judg- 
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ment, very largely to the newness of the situation and before 
the real attitude of this Government upon local autonomy, or 
home rule, became manifest to the people of Porto Rico. The 
novelty of the thing seems to have worn off on both sides, and 
however much they may have accomplished when the condition 
and situation down there were new, I think it is rather too evi- 
dent for argument at this time that under that system of legis- 
lative government further progress is almost at an end. 

I have referred, Mr. Chairman, it is true, to that government 
as a “carpetbag” government, and it is a severe term, but I 
believe that it is a term that is justifiably used, and I want to 
say that I for one distrust the source of the information which 
the President has received and which he has placed before the 
Congress as to the conditions which are existing down there; 
and it must be evident to every Member that the administration 
does rely wholly and solely upon the executive council and not 
at all upon the house of delegates for the facts and conditions 
which he has presented to us. 

Those men down there constituting the executive council are 
the appointees of the adminstration, holding office under the 
administration, owing their very bread and butter to the ad- 
ministration, and I want to say that it is unfortunate at least 
for the people of Porto Rico that the presentation of the con- 
ditions existing down there is based upon alleged facts or state- 
ments coming from such a source. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I ask the gentleman if there is any ma- 
terial difference in the statement of the facts as presented by 
the members of the executive council and presented by the 
committee from the house? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will undertake to show in a 
little bit that there is one very material difference between the 
allegations as to the material facts between these two parties. 
I say that the President has received his information from 
deeply and intensely interested parties to begin with, from men 
who could not qualify to sit as jurors in that case, and, yet, 
upon their verdict we are asked to enter up a sweeping judg- 
ment for one party as against the other. Even if they were 
witnesses, a jury would be strictly charged as to the weight 
and credibility to be given their statements, because of their 
bias or prejudice through the interest which they have in the 
issues down there, and the outcome of those issues, 

Mr. Chairman, we have had an experience in this country 
with what I term a “carpetbag government,” and that is a 
government made up of men from some other section of the 
country, or some other country, over whose selection the people 
governed have no voice, a government imposed not by consent, 
but by superior power upon them; and no right-minded man 
would want to return to that condition in this country. And 
the successors in interest of that class of people in this coun- 
try have fallen into such disrepute with the very gentleman 
who penned this message to Congress that he proposes to re- 
organize his party in that section of the country by disregard- 
ing that class of people and by recognizing men who haye some 
other interest than their mere salaries and self-aggrandizement, 
who haye some real interest in the country itself. And it is 
passing strange to my mind, in view of that fact, in view of 
the fact that he can see so little virtue in his present party 
leadership in the South, that he can see so much virtue in 
another specie of the same genus in Porto Rico, and which 
enables him to present a statement of the situation down there 
wholly creditable to the executive council and wholly discredit- 
able to the representatives of the people, who have, he says, by 
their action demonstrated their entire willingness to subvert 
that government. 

The personnel of the house of delegates has been described by 
the Commissioner from Porto Rico [Mr. LARRINAGA]. He has 
shown you that of the 35 members of that body, more than 
one-third are lawyers; that the remainder are civil engineers 
and planters, a couple of labor leaders, and that more than 80 
per cent of them are college-bred men. That is the class of 
men who make up this body which it is said has shown what 
substantially amounts to treason in the island of Porto Rico. 

They have got some interest in that island besides their sal- 
aries; they are not down there governing an alien people as 
their reward for having been handy around some political head- 
quarters during the campaign [applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side], and expecting to pull out of there with what 
little they can save from the ruck when the job ends. Those 
delegates did not get their present positions—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gen- 
tleman personally know the men about whom he speaks? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; I do not personally know 
them. I know the system they represent, and that is all I want 
to know. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The gentleman was not speaking of the sys- 
tem. He was speaking of the men. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I say, Mr. Chairman, the house 
of delegates of Porto Rico are not holding office as a reward for 
carrying water to the elephant; they are holding it because 
they belong to Porto Rico and because Porto Rico belongs to 
them, because, when they die, their bones and blood will mingle 
with the dust that gave them birth and which sustains them 
all through life. They leave their business, their plantations, 
and law offices, and for a paltry $5a day spend two months every 
year legislating for their country. Now, what do these men say 
about the crux of this matter? They deny that the house ended 
all proceedings by adjourning, and they undertake to fix the 
blame for this action and the resultant crisis upon the executive 
council, and with such particularity that what they state ought 
to be a matter of record, which ought to be capable of verifica- 
tion if they have stated falsely. I want to call attention to the 
statement on page 3 of the brief: 

On Tuesday, March 15, at 2 o'clock in the morning, the house was 
patiently ting, every member occupying his seat. All of a sud 
the executive council decided to adjourn and close the legislative session. 

And that was done, leaving the house, as the brief shows, in 
full session with every member present. Now, I ask whether 
that looks like this executive council has attempted in good 
faith to reach an agreement with the house of delegates; or 
does it look as if they put an end to the proceedings down 
there knowing that they might run up here to Washington and 
pour their appeal into the sympathetic ear of the President and 
have him get them what they want from Congress. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman knows, of course, 
the statement that he has just quoted is very strongly contra- 
vened by the representatives of the council. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think that ought to be stated as a matter of 
fairness. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think the representatives of the 
council, if they were pinned down to the ultimate proposition, 
would not deny the exact statement of facts here, but would 
say that it had become apparent to them that further negotia- 
tions would be fruitless; that the house had taken such a posi- 
ion that they had just as well adjourn. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the gentleman’s permission, let me 
state to the gentleman that in conversation with two gentlemen 
with reference to the statement, they assured me this was a 
fact: That the speaker of the house, about half past 1 in the 
morning, sent word to the executive council asking them if they 
were ready to adjourn, and if so, for them to send the usual 
formal announcement of that fact to the house and they would 
both adjourn; and that was done and that is made the excuse 
for the statement in the brief. - 

Mr. LARRINAGA. With the permission of the gentleman 
from Colorado, that statement has been made, the gentleman 
from Colorado is right, and the speaker of the house in a pub- 
lic document has discredited and denied that statement and 
said that such a thing never occurred. 

Mr. SCOTT. With the permission of the gentleman from 
Colorado, I would like to ask the gentleman from Porto Rico 
if it is not a fact that before any suggestion of an adjournment 
was made the council had acted upon all the bills upon its 
ealendar and had nothing before it for consideration in the 
absence of action of the house? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. But they had refused all of those bills 
of the house and wanted to pass some of their own, including 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With the permission of the gentle- 
man from Colorado, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas a question; and that is, if within his memory the House 
has not repeatedly taken short recesses the very last night of 
the session because we had nothing to do, waiting for the Senate 
to transact business? 

Mr. SCOTT. Exactly; and the Senate was transacting busi- 
ness 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do you know the Senate was 
transacting business? 

Mr. SCOTT. We take judicial notice of those things. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are mighty slow about trans- 
acting business, if that is the case. 

Mr. SCOTT. I agree with the gentleman that sometimes such 
has been the case, but he will hardly assert there has ever 
been a time when this House has been idle because the Senate 
was refusing to transact business. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; but the House, as the gentle- 
man very well knows, has been idle at the close of the session 
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_ because somebody over in the Senate was consuming time fili- 
bustering on some proposition or other. E 

Mr. SCOTT. Undoubtedly that is true, but that is not quite 
on all fours with the state of affairs in Porto Rico. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The thing I can not understand, 
to save my neck, about this is why we are called on to condemn 
Porto Ricans for doing the very identical thing we do ourselves 
in our state legislatures or Congress whenever it suits our 
convenience to do it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. There is nothing in this bill that con- 
demns it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not care to take up any more time of the 
gentleman from Colorado, but in my own time I shall express 
some observations on that subject. 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to know whether the gentleman from Kansas clearly meant to 
imply that the senate or the executive council had completed 
its business, or meant to imply all the business before both 
houses had been somehow disposed of when adjournment took 
place. 

Mr. SCOTT. With the gentleman's permission 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield. z 

Mr. SCOTT. I will answer very briefly, because I intend in 
my time to discuss the matter more at length, by saying that I 
meant only to give the impression that the council only had com- 
pleted its calendar, but that-business still remained on the 
calendar of the house. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think it is true that the council 
had completed all their business, because all they wanted was 
the appropriation. They did not have any other business that 
I ever heard of except that. It may be said that it would take 
a court of inquiry to determine which body first adjourned, but 
it is fairly discernible which of them is the more blameworthy 
for the condition resulting in that action. 

It is further urged against the house of delegates as showing 
its guilt, both by the executive council and the President, that 
the house, through its representatives who came to Washington, 
presented an ultimatum which must be complied with before 
they would do business of any kind or consider an appropriation 
bill with the executive council; and, as I have listened to the 
arguments here, it seemed to me that all the reforms they have 
ever demanded down there have become mixed up in the minds 
of the members with reference to what they finally did disagree 
over, when a close examination will reveal the fact that the 
ultimatum was very limited indeed in its scope. 

This matter of reducing the salaries of employees in the fed- 
eral court was long ago abandoned. And I want to read from 
the language of this so-called “ ultimatum” itself to show that, 
with one exception, every other reform demanded by the house 
of delegates was practically abandoned or subordinated for the 
time being. I find this paragraph, setting out the so-called 
“ultimatum” of the representatives of the people: 

However, if in the proclamation calling for an extraordinary session 
the judicial and municipal reforms would be mentioned, and if the 
executive council would accept that the 13 justices of the peace be 
abolished and municipal judges created in every gg sr erg „ and that 
vacancies occurring in mayorships and judgeships be filled by the mu- 
nicipal councils, as provided in the so-called municipal bills” passed 
by the house in its last session, then the commissioners believe that the 
appropriation bills will be passed in the house as introduced in the 
council without delay. 

So it appears from this statement that at that time they had 
for the time being abandoned all these reforms except the single 
one of abolishing the justices of the peace and electing municipal 
judges in their stead and filling vacancies in the office of mayor 
by the municipal council, just as they are filled, by the way, in 
this country. It is true they asked that some of these other 
reforms be mentioned, and that was quite natural. They 
wanted them mentioned for the purpose of keeping them alive, 
but after asking that these other reforms be mentioned, then it 
is true they did say that the reform affecting the municipal 
judges must virtually be conceded to them. 

And what, may I ask, was the objection to conceding this 
reform, an objection which found approval by the President 
and who incorporated and laid stress upon it in his message 
to the Congress. I will read from the message: 

The change was 9 to on the und that the election of 
municipal judges had already interfered with the efficient and impartial 
administration of pue had made the judges all of one political 
faith and mere political instruments in the hands of the central com- 
mittee of the Unionists, or dominant party. 

And that, to my mind, is a very significant statement, that if 
we allow the people of Porto Rico to select their judges they 
would all represent one political party, The significance of 
that statement is that the people of Porto Rico are now so 
united against the policy of this Government and against its 
administration in that island, that if they were granted the 
powers we enjoy, politically speaking, they would elect all of 
their officials in opposition to the policy of this Government. 


That is the significance of that statement to my mind. And it 
is the most severe arraignment and characterization of our pres- 
ent attitude toward those people and the kind of government 
we are giving them down there that could be framed by any 
opponent of the system—the mere statement by its proponents 
that, if we gave those people the opportunity, they would show 
a united front and show they were unanimously and, as the 
paying goes, enthusiastically opposed to our policy in their 
sland, 

I have not gone into, and I am not going into, the merits of 
this legislation down there. I have heard it discussed on the 
floor, and practically all of it seems to come within the purview 
of the organic act. The principal question seems to be with ref- 
erence to the wisdom or desirability of this legislation from 
our standpoint, and not whether it is legal; and if it is not legal, 
why, from what little knowledge I have of how it works in this 
country, I would be perfectly willing to trust the supreme and 
federal courts of Porto Rico, appointed by the President of this 
country, to take care of that sort of legislation. And it strikes 
my mind, as has been stated, that they were following ancient 
and well-established precedents in attempting to get these re- 
forms. I happened to belong to a legislature once myself, and 
the two houses got at loggerheads, and the one in which the ap- 
propriation bill was pending held it up and refused to pass it, 
and the governor had to call an extra session of the legislature 
in order to pass the bill. There was an extra session called in 
Porto Rico, but I can not think it was in very good faith. I 
can not think that any particular effort was made down there 
in this two-day special session to get these two bodies in har- 
mony. I do not know the governor of Porto Rico—he is prob- 
ably a very nice gentleman—but I do know, if he were gov- 
ernor of an American State and allowed such a condition to come 
about as has come about down there and had dealt with it as 
incompetently as he has that situation, what the people would 
do to him the next time they got a crack at him. 

I have wondered what would have happened in that respect 
if it were not for the fact that it so occurs that Congress is in 
session at this time. We are not supposed to be in session, 
and I am seized with the suspicion that if we had not been 
in session the administration would not be confronted with 
this situation, nor would the people of Porto Rico. [Applause.] 
The government down there is, indeed, a feeble thing if it is 
dependent upon the extraordinary situation that just at this 
juncture the American Congress should be in session. . 

But, I repeat, these people were availing themselves of a well- 
established precedent since parliaments first throttled kings, 
and one which indicates that they are sufficiently sophisticated 
for self-government. In fact, they seem to be educated right 
up to the American standard of the game; and if I did not know 
anything more about the people of Porto Rico than this one 
act of their using as a club on the other house an appropriation 
bill, I should say that they were a very highly developed people. 
{Laughter and applause.] It is the very highest standard of 
which I have cognizance, but with Congress in session in Wash- 
ington it failed to work in Porto Rico. And now, because the 
ways of those people down there are not our ways, do not con- 
duct their affairs s we would have them, we are to consider 
them a failure or a lot of ingrates worthy only of condemnation, 
and to have what little semblance of self-government they pos- 
sess restricted or taken away from them. 

The truth is that every recurrence of trouble in these island 
possessions of ours—we call them “insular” possessions, again 
demonstrating the error of the poet when he said there was 
nothing in a name, that a rose by any name would smell as 
sweet.” We have our “insular” committees and “insular” 
possessions. In England they call them “ colonial“ possessions; 
and that is what they are. And here is a colonial possession 
which does not seem to be as well off in the form of its gov- 
ernment as a great many of England's colonial possessions. 
Our idea is that they have not yet progressed to that high 
state of civilization which justifies us in intrusting them with 
the power of governing themselves. I say the truth is that 
every recurrence of these troubles shows the mistake we made 
when we grafted the European colonial policy upon this country, 
a policy which seems to be working, both in Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands, to the unanimous dissatisfaction of those 
peoples, and in our own country to the demoralization of our 
own ideals of government, our principles, and traditions. 

What, may I ask, is our compensation, past, present, or pro- 
spective, for this departure? 

So far as Porto Rico is concerned, it is set out in the mes- 
sage of the President at some length. It appears we have 
conferred upon them a great many blessings, from our stand- 
point, and improved their conditions, and we have no doubt done 
so in a material sense. We have built a great many schools, 
but it was out of the taxpayers’ pockets. We have built a 
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great many miles of road, but we have built them out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Would you expect that we should 
build them out of our own pocket? 


The CHAIRMAN. 
and his time has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may be allowed to conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I believe the gentleman ought to specify 
some time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, fifteen minutes, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Colorado may proceed 
for fifteen minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; I would not build them out 
of our pocket; but I would not take too much credit to myself 
for building them out of their pocket, either. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Is it not a fact that these roads are built out 
of our money, built out of money that every State in the Union 
contributes to the Federal Treasury in customs duties and 
internal-revenue taxes? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. In that way, yes; for, in addi- 
tion to these benefits which the President has pointed out, we 
are losing, he says, $15,000,000 a year of customs duties by 
reason of free trade with Porto Rico, and, as the island's land 
valuation is only $100,000,000, it appears that in seren years’ 
time the United States will lose in tariffs alone the entire 
value of the land of Porto Rico as compensation for the 
blessings we are conferring upon them by providing them with 
a government they do not want and running it for them. 

So that, at whatever angle of the question you look, Mr. 
Chairman, the venture is a benefit to the people of Porto Rico 
and a loss to the people of the United States. I do not think 
anybody will claim that we will ever be repaid other than with 
the rewarding consciousness that we have elevated these people, 
according to our notions, from their benighted condition to a 
state of enlightenment where they will be able after a while to 
conduct their own affairs. 

It is the same in the Philippine Islands as it is in Porto 
Rico, only magnified a hundredfold. It is said those islands 
have cost this country now more than $700,000,000, and that 
we would not get it back in a hundred years; and what is our 
compensation for that condition? Everybody knows that the 
Philippine Islands is the weak spot in the armor of this Gov- 
ernment to-day; that it is the heel of Achilles, so to speak, in 
Uncle Sam's anatomy. Everybody knows that there might be 
struck a blow in a fortnight which would cost a hundred 
dollars and a hundred men to retrieve for every dollar and 
every man the blow cost. Where does the agitation for a great 
navy come from, for a fleet in the Pacific as large as that in 
the Atlantic? What is the mainspring and inspiration of that 
demand? And I am not going to say that I am going to deny 
it. It comes from our possession of those islands, and it does 
not come from any other source, because there are not enough 
people in Asia to put a foot on the Pacific coast or who would 
ever attempt it. 

But there is where a blow could be struck that would wound 
the pride of this country and its pocketbook, just as the pocket- 
book of Russia and her pride were wounded in the same locality. 
We have given them free trade and imposed a tariff on them 
against all the rest of the world. They do not ask for free 
trade. They ask us for independence, for self-government. 
But I can not go into this now. 

It is said the people of Porto Rico are more blameworthy 
than the Filipinos because they came to us voluntarily. They 
rushed into our arms, and now they are to be blamed because 
they want to take their doll rags and play with them themselves. 
It is true they did come to us voluntarily. In the outburst of 
enthusiasm following the Spanish war they did come to us. 
Some of them now think they jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire. The novelty has worn off. They are facing the real 
thing in the way of government by a huge country which has 
not even the sympathy of their former masters, the sympathies 
and ties of race and language and temperament and religion 
and social customs, and all that these mean; but mind yon, 
I do not coincide with the view that Spain was better to them 
or would do better by them. I do not believe it at all. 

But it is a fact in their minds, and that is what we have got 
to deal with. We have got to deal with the fact in the Porto 
Rican mind, and not the fact as it may in cold truth be; and 
the question is, How are we going to deal with it? Are we 
going to deal with it by still further restricting their powers of 
self-government or are we going to take the rational liue of 


The gentleman has consumed an hour, 


enlarging those powers and doing such things as reforming that 
legislature down there and making it a real legislature, leaying 
the administrative officers of the island to perform their proper 
functions and the legislature its proper functions; and, as I 
have said, the governor with the veto power and the federal 
and supreme courts appointed by the American President will 
look after the rest. I say, let us try the American experiment 
in government first. If that fails, there will then be time to 
consider the European system. 

This amendment on its face is a harmless thing. I hope I 
am not impractical, and it may be admitted right at this junc- 
ture that it is a n thing, for the sake of argument; 
but my objection to it, Mr. Chairman, is that, unqualified as it is, 
it is absolutely decisive of the issue, and for that reason I 
shall oppose it and vote against it. This is apparently all that 
the executive council want. It is all that they ask for. As 
has been pointed out, they had no unfinished business on their 
calendar, because all in the world they ever had to pass was 
the appropriation bill, which was then over in the house of 
delegates. 

Their platform is evidently the old flag and an appropriation ; 
and when you give them what they ask for by passing this 
amendment, what then? What will be the result of that action? 
Will it not inevitably be to put a premium upon the present 
attitude of the executive council, which has brought about this 
condition? ‘Will not they go back there and say to the people 
of Porto Rico, “ Now, you see what happened to you agitators 
down here. We went up to Washington and got what we 
wanted, and we want you to understand we can always get it.” 
So I say it would be putting a premium upon the contumacy of 
this executive council down there to pass this amendment, un- 
attended by any other promise or hope of relief, and indefinite 
and unlimited in its workings; and it furthermore would bea slap 
in the face of the people of Porto Rico. If there is any justice 
in their cause, if there is any right or equity in it, if they are 
only partially to blame for this condition, this action will be a 
crushing of their hopes beneath the weighty heel of the great 
Government to which they have been looking for succor and 
sympathy and fair treatment, and still further estranging them. 
I want to call attention in this connection to the fact that the 
Secretary of the Interior himself, to whom this matter was re- 
ferred, only reluctantly and as a last resort advocated any such 
action as this. I shall read the very words of the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who seems to have suggested as a remedy 
that these salaries down there, which it was proposed to cut, 
be fixed by Congress, and perhaps that would cure the difficulty, 
Then he says: 


Another solution has been suggested in the form of adopting the 
provision which was made to meet like situations in the Phils pines 
and Hawall, namely, to carry forward regained appropriations In the 


event of the ture failing to pass regular ropriati 2 
Our reason for 2 the solution first suggested i to Anis is . 
the latter involves a r departure from the present law than the 


former. 

So, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, this is a 
wide departure, and one to be taken only as a last resort; and 
even at that, in my judgment, one to which reasonable, prac- 
ticable modifications could be suggested by those who are in a 
position to look at this matter even more impartially, so far 
as the executive council is concerned, than the Secretary of the 
Interior. This is a matter to which we ought to give much 
closer and more careful consideration than in legislation affect- 
ing ourselves; because, if this body passes a bill to which I am 
opposed—and in all probability it will do so after a while— 
that bill will affect you just as it will affect me, and we will 
all have to live under it equally; but in the measure before us 
we are amending the government of another people, and putting 
the administration of it in the hands of men and under a system 
which has already lost the confidence of the people to whom it 
applies. 

Confronted by a situation such as this, if this measure must 
pass, I would limit its operation at least to the ensuing year, 
and I would couple with the passage of it as a concurrent con- 
dition, by resolution, some action calculated to reassure those 
peeple—the appointment of a special committee or subcommit- 
tees from the Insular Committees now in existence, to go down 
there and investigate the situation—not to take the word of 
these men forming the executive council, but to make a thorough 
investigation with full power, and to report their findings and 
conclusions to the regular session of Congress. And, by the 
way, some such proposition as this was held out by the Presi- 
dent when he said to the committee of the house of delegates 
that if they would return and pass the appropriation bill he 
would appoint a special commissioner to go down and investi- 
gate the situation and report, showing that he must have had 
some doubt in his own mind as to where all the blame rests 
and as to just what the truth is. : 
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Y say, then, in the light of this situation, I would limit this 
amendment in operation not exceeding the next fiscal year, and 
I would attach some such condition as I have suggested to the 
passage of this amendment, taking the position that the one 
should not pass this Congress without the other, and in taking 
that position I would still deny the charge that I was willing to 
subvert the government of the island of Porto Rico or violate 
my obligation taken in this Congress. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. SCOTT rose. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scorr] begins his remarks, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania a question, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to invite the attention of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania particularly to this language, that “ If 
at the termination of any session the appropriations,” and so forth, 
and to ask him if he does not think that ought to be changed in 
some way. I am not prepared to suggest the language just at 
this moment that should be used, but some language which 
would provide that if at the end of the fiscal year the appro- 
priations failed, because they may have many sessions of the 
legislature. Of course they have only one regular session. 
Would it not be well to amend that so as to provide that if at 
the termination of any fiscal year the appropriations have not 
been made, and so forth? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that it seems to me to have that effect now. Of course if 
the legislature adjourns without making the appropriation the 
appropriation for the then current fiscal year has already been 
made, and this act would not be operative upon that. It would 
not in any event be operative until after the fiscal year for 
which the appropriations had been made had passed. 

Mr. GARRETT. But, if the regular session should adjourn 
without making an appropriation and then ‘a special session 
should be called and that special session should pass an appro- 
priation bill in which there were some items not included that 
the governor might think ought to have been included, would 
mot this language justify the construction then that any session, 
or one, had adjourned? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think not, Mr. Chairman, because the bill 
expressly provides that it shall be effective only until the legis- 
lature shall act. That is in a further part of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is true, but I am sure I have not made 
myself plain to the gentleman. - 

This provides that if any session adjourns, or at the termina- 
tion of any session; I think it ought to be at the termination of 
any fiscal year. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the act ac- 
complishes the purpose the gentleman has in mind, because if 
there should be an extra session and it should act in the matter 
of making appropriations, then this act immediately ceases to 
be operative. This act is for the purpose only of keeping the 
government in operation by providing for the appropriations 
until the Porto Rican legislature acts. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will go further into this before the bill 
comes to a final vote. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill if it is his wish to protract the 
debate with a view to finishing the consideration of the measure 
this evening. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I hope we may get it through the committee 
this evening, although we may not be able to get a final vote 
upon it in the House this evening. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, Chairman, I haye just returned from Porto 
Rico, where I went, in the excellent company of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER], to see the island; to note the 
progress or lack of progress that has been made there under 
American rule; to become acquainted so far as we might with 
the character, customs, and point of view of the people; to ex- 
amine and inquire into economic conditions; and to obtain, if 
possible, information upon which to base an accurate judgment 
with regard to the political situation that exists in that island. 
It is the common experience that the only way, at least the best 
way, to obtain a satisfactory comprehension of conditions exist- 
ing in a distant country, particularly if that country is inhabited 
by an alien race, is to visit the country and study the problems 
that are presented on the ground where they have grown up. 
I would be the last to claim that by reason of a brief visit to 
Porto Rico I am able to speak with greater authority regarding 
conditions there than other gentlemen of the committee. I do 
feel, however, that my colleague and myself obtained informa- 
tion and absorbed, as it were, the atmosphere of the situation 
that can not fail to go far toward helping us, at least, to reach a 


conclusion more satisfactory in our own minds than we would 
have been able to reach otherwise. Certainly if we did not 
obtain such information, it was not through lack of facilities 
placed at our disposal. 

The distinguished Commissioner of Porto Rico was kind 
enough to supply me with letters of introduction to his political 
friends, which I had great pleasure in presenting. Other gentle- 
men favored me with letters to substantial and representative 
business men in different parts of the island. The able and 
accomplished governor of the island, Hon. Regis H. Post, and 
his associates on the executive council were indefatigable in 
helping us to secure full and accurate answers to all our in- 
quiries. We feel, therefore—and I use the plural pronoun 
because I am sure that my Democratic friend [Mr. RUCKER] came 
back with substantially the same impressions as myself—we 
feel, therefore, that we have learned some things and reached 
some conclusions that perhaps will make our participation in 
this debate justifiable. 

I am sure that I went to Porto Rico with an open mind. I 
am jealous, as every American citizen is, of the good name of 
my country. I am immeasurably anxious that in every land 
over which our flag floats it should stand as the symbol of 
liberty and justice, of happiness, prosperity, and security to 
all the people of that land. I never recall without a thrill of 
pride the remark which is reported to have been made by the 
British consul at Manila on the evening of the day that the 
American forces first took possession of that city. 

A European woman had come in terror to the consulate im- 
ploring protection during the night. 

Certainly— 


The consul said— 
you may stay here if you wish; but, madam, I want to assure you 
that life and property and the honor of women are safer in Manila to- 
night than they have been for three hundred years. 

[Applause. ] 

It is because I want that sentiment to be true wherever 
American rule prevails that I should resent as a personal 
injury the misconduct of any official representing the sov- 
ereignty of the United States in any of our insular posses- 
sions. I am sure therefore that I went to Porto Rico with a 
mind open—nay, with a mind critical to mistakes that might 
have been made in the administration of justice in that island, 
and I believe if there had been any evidence of misrule there, if 
there had been any suggestion that the laws enacted for the 
government of the island were unjust to the people, were such 
as to make it impossible for them to prosper and to enjoy the 
rights to which they are entitled, I believe we would have de- 
tected them, and I am sure that we would not have hesitated 
to have brought the facts to the attention of the people and the 
Congress of the United States and to have located the blame 
where it belonged. 

But we did not find such conditions. As the President has 
stated in his message, it is idle for gentlemen to maintain that 
the conditions existing in Porto Rico now are to be compared 
in any respect, socially, politically, or economically, with the 
conditions that existed under the rule of Spain. Gentlemen 
have frequently referred to the “autonomic government,“ so- 
called, that was granted by Spain in 1897. 

It is well understood that this system, this so-called“ con- 
stitution,” was yielded under the pressure of conditions ex- 
isting in Cuba and to prevent the occurrence of similar con- 
ditions in Porto Rico. And it is well understood, also, as the 
President so strongly says: 


It was a tentative arrangement, revocable at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and had, in its provisions, authority for the govyernor-general 
to suspend all of the laws of the legislature of the islands until ap- 
proved or disapproved at home, and to suspend at will all constitu- 
tional aranties of life, liberty, and aad vo supposed to be the basis 
of civil liberty and free institutions. he insular legislature had no 
power to enact new laws or to amend existing laws governing property 
rights or the life and liberty of the poopie: The jurisdiction to pass 
these remained in the hands of the National Cortes and included the 
mass of code laws governing the descent and distribution and transfer 
of property and contracts, and torts, land laws, notarial laws, laws 
of waters and mines, penal statutes, civil, criminal, and administrative 
procedure, organic laws of the municipalities, election laws, the code 
of commerce, ete. 


To compare such a governmental plan as that with the in- 
stitutions which we have taken to Porto Rico is worse than 
idle. It is preposterous and absurd. 

In contrast with this— 


To quote the language of the President further— 


In contrast with this, under its present form of government the 
island legislature possesses practically all the powers of an American 
commonwealth, and the constitutional guaranties of its inhabitants, In- 
stead of bein 8 to sus 
lutely guaranteed by act of 
aw now in force in the island—political, civi 


nsion by executive discretion, are abso- 
tongress. The frest bedy of substantive 
, and criminal code, codes 


1 
of political, civil and eriminal procedure, the revenue, municipal, elec- 
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toral, franchise, educational, police, and pane works laws, and the 
like nas been enacted by the eople of the island themselves, as no 
law can be put upon the statute books unless it has received the ap- 
proval of the representative lower house of the legislature. 

To insist, as has been done upon this floor, that such a great 
body of laws as the President summarizes could have been 
passed by unanimous consent, without compromise and conces- 
sions between the two houses of the legislature, is, of course, to 
contradict all legislative experience. The mere fact that such a 
great body of substantive laws has been enacted is in itself con- 
clusive proof that the charge—which has been made elsewhere, 
if not here—that the executive council has shown no disposition 
to meet the wishes and the judgment of the lower house of the 
legislature is wholly without foundation in fact. 

But before passing to a discussion of the merits of this bill 
and of the political situation which brought about the emer- 
gency that has made it necessary, it has occurred to me that it 
may not be without interest to bring before the House some of 
the facts which have led me to the conclusion which I propose 
later to express, to report briefly upon the conditions, the eco- 
nomical and agricultural as well as social and political condi- 
tions, that now exist in Porto Rico. 

The beauty of the island has been often described, but no 
description, however enthusiastic, can exaggerate it. The 
littoral of the island consists in large part of alluvial lowlands, 
the wash of centuries, pushing the sea back a little from the 
foothills. But for the most part the country is mountainous, 
and ex-President Roosevelt aptly described the interior as the 
Switzerland of the West Indies. The mountains haye been 
practically denuded of their forests except in the most remote 
and inaccessible regions, but, thanks to the warm climate and 
abundant rainfall, there is vegetation everywhere and always 
green, so that the slopes do not look bare or desolate. The soil 
seems to be most tenacious also, for we saw hillsides that could 
not have been at a less angle than 60 degrees which were in 
cultivation and apparently producing good crops. 

Agriculture, of course, constitutes practically the sole industry 
of the island, and we found this to be in a most flourishing 
condition, It could hardly be otherwise and yet furnish support 
for the dense population. The district which I have the honor 
to represent is about 50 miles wide by 120 miles long, and, 
although it includes a city of 100,000, and nine counties in the 
most populous part of Kansas, the total population is only 
265,000, Porto Rico is but 35 miles wide by 104 miles long, 
and yet it supports a population of nearly 1,000,000 souls. The 
leading crop of the island is sugar, which is produced on the 
low alluvial lands near the coast. The product next in im- 
portance is coffee, to which all of the interior of the island is 
adapted, and then come tobacco and fruits. As an evidence of 
the splendid progress that has been made in the development of 
these industries during American occupation, I trust the House 
will indulge me while I read a few figures taken from the last 
annual report of the governor. 

In 1901 the total number of tons of sugar exported was but 
68,909; in 1908, 234,606. Expressed in dollars, this means that 
in 1901 the value was $4,700,000, while last year the value of 
the same product was $18,600,000. Expressed in acreage, ten 
years ago we had but little more than 100,000 acres devoted to 
sugar, while now there are more than 195,000 acres. In value, 
the tobacco grown in 1901 was $681,642; last year—and I am 
referring always to fiscal years—it was $5,401,195. The value 
of the coffee grown in 1901 was $12,157,240; last year, $35,245,- 
480. The value of all the fruits which were exported in 1901 
was $93,000; last year they had risen to the very handsome 
figure of $1,159,420. Summing up all the exports and imports, 
we find that in 1901 the total trade of Porto Rico was $17,951,100, 
while last year it was $56,470,151. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that such a record as that could not have been made in a coun- 
try of so limited an area under governmental conditions that 
were not at least reasonably satisfactory. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. With pleasure. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What about the owner- 
ship of the sugar plantations? Are they owned by the Porto 
Ricans generally, or largely by Americans, or is the ownership 
in a few companies? What about that? 

Mr. SCOTT. The organic act, as I remember it, limits the 
amount of land which any corporation may own at 500 acres, 
Obviously that is too little to warrant the investment of large 
capital in the sugar business, and therefore the big companies 
that have gone to the island to engage in that business are ex- 
tending their area through the device of contracts with the 
local landowners. The title to the land remains in the Porto 


Ricans, who simply contract the ‘product with the corporation 
operating the sugar mills. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Now, as to the tobacco 
plantations. Does the same rule apply? 

Mr. SCOTT. The same rule of ownership and the same prac- 
tice as to contracts prevails. My information is that the 
tobacco output of the country is largely monopolized by the 
American Tobacco Company. At least, we were told as we 
passed through the district of La Plata, the most fertile and 
richest tobacco district in the island, that the larger propor- 
tion of the entire product was bought by the American Tobacco 
Company. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the gentleman will permit me, I can state 
as to sugar and tobacco as the result of some special investiga- 
tion of my own. The majority of the sugar product is owned 
by Americans, and certainly almost half is owned by the Porto 
Ricans. Some of the largest sugar plantations or centrales in 
Porto Rico are owned absolutely by Porto Ricans, and entirely 
independent of the trust. So far as tobacco is concerned, the 
larger proportion is owned by the American Tobacco Company, 
but, both at Arecibo, Caguas, and Cayey, and other centers where 
tobacco is produced, there are large independent producers and 
large independent factories. 

Mr. SCOTT. I can speak with considerable knowledge of 
the facts concerning one sugar mill which we visited, known 
as the “ Tuanica Centrale.” It is owned and operated by Ameri- 
can capital. The corporation only owns 500 acres of land, but 
it manufactures the product of 16,000 acres of land and pro- 
duces 45,000 tons of sugar annually, worth $3,000,000, and it 
would interest the House if I were to take the time to describe 
the magnificent uplift which has come to that district through 
the establishment of that institution. It was a splendid illus- 
tration of the beneficent results that have been brought about 
by American energy and industry and square dealing. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The purpose of my in- 
quiry was to ascertain if there was a tendency on the part of 
the Porto Ricans themselves to engage in the production of 
sugar and tobacco. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, there is, indeed. I wish to assure the 
gentleman from Mississippi that a great many native Porto 
Ricans are shrewd, successful business men. I might add also 
that I had the privilege personally of talking with many of 
them, and they were emphatic and unanimous in the expression 
that the conditions politically, as well as in a business way, were 
simply incomparable with those which prevailed under Spanish 
rule. The men in Porto Rico who are making their money out 
of business and not out of politics are abundantly satisfied with 
existing conditions, and have no complaint to make about 
American “tyranny” and “ oppression.” 

Not only has there been this splendid progress in the matter 
of agriculture, as shown by the figures I haye read, but there 
has been an equivalent advancement made in the establishment 
of schools and the building of roads, It is sufficient to say that 
under Spanish rule there were no school buildings erected as 
such, while we have now over 160, built at a cost of more than 
half a million of dollars, 

Under Spanish rule the island had 551 so-called “ schools,” with 
an attendance of 21,000 pupils. To-day there are over 2,400 
schools, according to the message of the President, with an 
attendance of 114,367 pupils. During the last year of the 
Spanish rule there was spent upon the schools $35,000. During 
the current year the appropriations are $1,146,619. When we 
went there, there were 172 miles of macadam road. There are 
now 624 miles. We have built four times as much road in ten 
years as the Spaniards built in 400 years. 

All of these facts I have presented because they seem to me 
to justify the contention I make, that our rule has been benefi- 
cent in the island of Porto Rico, and to fully vindicate the 
system of government which we have established there. The 
most radical of the political agitators of the island will not 
deny that conditions economically are better now than ever in 
the history of the island, and I did not find one or hear of one 
who, when he was talking privately and telling the truth, be- 
lieved that the island should be made independent, a republic 
under its own flag. 

You may naturally inquire, therefore, since these conditions 
do exist, why it is that there should be such widespread anti- 
American sentiment. I answer in one word—politics. In mak- 
ing this answer, and in all I shall say hereafter relating to the 
political situation in Porto Rico, I do not wish to be understood 
as expressing or entertaining any feeling other than of the 
utmost sympathy and kindness toward the Porto Rican people. 
We have politics in our own country. There are men among us 
now and then who take an extreme position on some public 
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question because they think it may bring them popularity and 
promotion to office. We have among us now and then, unfor- 
tunately, a man who deserves the epithet “demagogue;” but 
in this good country of ours the career of such a man, if, indeed, 
his public life lasts long enough to be dignified by such a name, 
is usually brief, because the people know as much and some- 
times a great deal more than he does, because there is an intel- 
ligent and sound public opinion upon public questions, and the 
misrepresentation which a demagogue may make is quickly 
detected and refuted. 

But in Porto Rico the situation is vastly different. When the 
demagogue goes upon the stump in Porto Rico, he finds before 
him men 90 per cent of whom are unable to read; men who are 
emotional, excitable, possessed by an intense racial pride; men 
who have been accustomed through all their lives, as were their 
fathers and grandfathers and forebears for a thousand genera- 
tions before them, to the domination and dictation of one man. 

Given that sort of condition, given people with such customs 
and traditions and characteristics, is it not clear enough that 
the word of a demagogue would “go” there if it were the pop- 
ular word, if it appealed to the prejudice and the passion and 
the pride of the men to whom it was addressed? 

It is this difference, this diametric and immeasurable differ- 
ence between the people of Porto Rico and the people of the 
United States, in education, in temperament, in character, in 
traditions, in the institutions to which they have been accus- 
tomed, that I wish to emphasize and make clear if I can to 
the membership of this body. If it were-an American com- 
munity we were talking about or an Anglo-Saxon people, then 
there would be absolutely no answer to the criticisms that have 
been made here against the system of government we have in- 
stituted in Porto Rico. But we are not talking about such a 
community or such a people. We are talking about a com- 
munity and a people as widely different from our own as the 
east is from the west; and no argument which fails to take 
this difference into consideration is worthy a single moment of 
serious consideration. We must remember always that we are 
discussing a system of government, not for the most universally 
educated people in the world, with a thousand years of training 
in self-government behind them, but for a people nine-tenths of 
whom are wholly illiterate, among whom in the very nature of 
things there can be no sound, informed public opinion, who 
have had substantially no experience in governing themselves, 
whose sense of public responsibility has never been trained, 
whose racial temperament and traditions and customs make it 
hard for them to understand even the meaning of the word 
“ democracy.” 

I appeal to gentlemen to bear these things in mind, for they 
are true. And because they are true, it follows that arguments 
which would be axiomatic if applied to continental United 
States are almost grotesquely illogical and misleading when 
addressed to Porto Rico. What better evidence could we have 
of the truth of all I have been saying than the very emergency 
which has made necessary the bill we are now considering? 
How false a conception of the privileges and responsibilities of 
free institutions it is which has led men to destroy their gov- 
ernment because it is not in all particulars to their liking; 
and yet, remembering the facts of race and history, how char- 
acteristic it is. 

But this is a phase of the subject which I do not wish to dis- 
cuss at length at this time: I have adverted to it only because 
it seemed to me some members of the committee were in danger 
of forming their judgment upon the assumption that what has 
been found good in a governmental way for the United States 
would be equally good for Porto Rico, and I wanted to warn 
them against so fatal an error. I referred to it also because, in 
my judgment, it explains why, in spite of all the benefits Ameri- 
can rule has brought to Porto Rico, the prevailing sentiment 
is undoubtedly anti-American. It is not that the common peo- 
ple, if left to themselves, would have this feeling, for they can 
not help tealizing that the island is more prosperous now, that 
wages are higher, that investments are more profitable, and that 
personal rights are more secure than ever before. But because 
they are uneducated and have no knowledge of their own with 
which to combat error, and because they have been accustomed 
to political dictatorship, crafty and unscrupulous men have 
been able to make them believe that we have not dealt justly 
with them. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Does this anti-American feeling 
go to the extent of criticising the American administration there, 
or is it limited to the form of government which we give them? 

Mr. SCOTT. To use the word “criticising” in connection 
with the assaults that are made upon the American govern- 
ment in Porto Rico, and upon the men administering that gov- 
ernment, would be to choose a most mild and innocuous word. 
I have been told that at the beginning of the American occupa- 


tion the editors of newspapers, the editor of one newspaper in 
particular, which from the outset has been violently anti-Ameri- 
can, began by merely hinting disagreement with some of the 
acts of the administration; that the next day or the day after 
he would make his language a little stronger, and the day fol- 
lowing yet stronger, evidently cautiously feeling his way to see 
how far he could go without making trouble for himself; and 
when he found that the “lid was off,” when he found that we 
were really and actually permitting a free press in the island 
of Porto Rico, all restraint was thrown to the winds and the 
denunciations of American rule, of the governor and his assist- 
ants in the administration, have been as violent and unmeas- 
ured as they have been unwarranted and false. 

This is illustrated further by the fact, which gentlemen per- 
haps have noticed in recent newspaper dispatches, that the edi- 
tor of one of the illustrated magazines of the island has been 
arrested on a charge of sending indecent matter through the 
mail. The charge is based upon the publication of a most ob- 
scene and opprobrious cartoon of the President of the United 
States, a cartoon which I have seen, but which, in the presence 
of the gentlemen of this Chamber and of the ladies in the gal- 
lery, I would not attempt to describe. 

It is politics. I wish to say again that I do not intend to 
be understood as harshly criticising it. It is most natural under 
the conditions which exist there that such things should be 
printed, that such speeches as those to which I have referred 
should be made. It would be unreasonable to expect anything 
else. We Anglo-Saxons have worked out only through blood 
and tears and after a thousand years of conflict the measure of 
self-government of which we are now capable. How could we 
expect that a race which never in any quarter of the globe has 
yet developed a satisfactory system of self-government should 
be able overnight, in the twinkling of an eye, to so change its 
nature as to maintain self-restraint and adopt always a con- 
servative policy? I do not mean to speak harshly, let me say 
again; I am simply stating the facts so that gentlemen may 
have, as I hope, a clearer understanding of the conditions which 
have brought about the emergency that now confronts the island 
and which the pending bill is designed to meet. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I believe that under the law there a cor- 
poration can not own but 500 acres of land. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. But as a matter of fact the sugar trust, 
through some kind of a contract with the landowners there, 
owned or controlled 16,000 acres of land. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I did not 
intend to say that and I think he must have misunderstood me. 
My understanding is that the Guanica Centrale, te which I re- 
ferred, has no relation whatever to the sugar trust. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Well, leaving out the sugar trust, this 
one plant under the law could own but 500 acres of land. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. i 

Mr. GILLESPIE. And yet, as a matter of fact, they have 
made some kind of a contract with the owners of the land 
there by which they controlled 16,000 acres, Has the gentle- 
man ever seen one of these contracts? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have one of the contracts and I wish I could 
show it to the gentleman. It is printed in Spanish and in 
English, and it is one of the fairest contracts, I think, that 
could possibly be drawn. The gentleman will understand that 
this contract relates merely to the crop produced upon the land 
and does not in any way affect the title of the land itself. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. How long will it run? 

Mr. SCOTT. Three years, I think, is the length of time for 
which they make the contract. Under the terms of that contract 
the man who owns the land and grows the cane is paid for it 
just in the manner that the man who brings milk to the cream- 
ery is paid for the milk. In the case of the milk the seller is 
paid for the butter fat which the milk contains. In the case of 
the sugar cane the seller is paid by the saccharine contents of 
the cane. Particular pains are taken to make certain that each 
man gets the product of his own cane, and the weighing is done 
with absolute fairness. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. The Commissioner from the island [Mr. 
Larrtnaca] I have heard several times, in addressing this body, 
say that the landowners there, especially the small landowners, 
were unable to even pay the taxes on the land, and felt the land 
slipping from the ownership and control of the natives into the 
hands of the asers, and out of that condition arose this 
demand for an agricultural bank to try to save the land of the 
island to the people of the island and to keep these people from 
losing it. I want to know if the gentleman saw any condition 
that would justify that. 

Mr. SCOTT. Answering categorically, I would say that I 
did not. On the contrary the conditions which I saw seemed 
to warrant an entirely different conclusion. It is doubtless 
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true in Porto Rico, as it is in every other country, that an occa- 
sional bit of land may be sold for taxes, and yet the facts which 
are of record seem to make it clear that there is really unusu- 
ally little complaint or unusually little ground for complaint 
that injustice is worked in the assessment and collection of 
taxes. 

I have before me a statement taken from the official records, 
which shows that according to the tax rolls there were 90,000 
different property holdings in the island. The tax law, of 
course, provides for a board of review, to which complaints of 
unjust assessment may be taken. We call them in our coun- 
try “boards of equalization.” Last year there were taken 
upon appeal before that board only 314 cases for review. Does 
that look as if there was much injustice in the assessment of 
values? Those 314 cases included property aggregating in 
value, as assessed originally, $2,116,366, and the board, upon 
consideration of all the facts, reduced the assessment to 
$2,073,996, a reduction of practically 2 per cent. 

But notice this very significant fact in connection with the 
figures I have read: There were but 314 complaints out of 
90,000, and yet the aggregate value of the property included in 
those plans was over $2,000,000. What does that mean? Why, 
it means that the rich are complaining; that the average value 
of the holdings of these 314 men was over 87,000 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. With pleasure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not that simply follow what hap- 
pens all over, that although there may not be great complaints 
against assessment yalues, that it is only the rich who can afford 
to appeal, and it proves nothing as to whether the average prop- 
erty holder is satisfied or dissatisfied? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think that the inference which the gentleman 
seeks to draw is not warranted, for the reason that every pos- 
sible facility is given dissatisfied taxpayers to appeal to this 
board of equalization. 

„„ of Colorado. And it does not cost anything to 
appeal. 

Mr. SCOTT. And, as the gentleman from Colorado states, it 
costs nothing to appeal. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Where are these complaints made when 
appeals are made from the appraisement? Are there local 
places to which they can appeal? 

Mr. SCOTT. The treasurer of the island appoints local ap- 
praisers, who assess property in the first instance. The appeal 
lies from these local appraisers to the board of equalization, 
which is constituted, as I recall now, of three Americans and 
two Porto Ricans. 

Mr. HINSHAW. At the capital city? 

Mr. SCOTT. At the capital city. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What is the tax rate? 

Mr. SCOTT. The tax rate is very low, as I now recall it—in 
the neighborhood of one-half of 1 per cent on the actual value 
of the property. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is the rate the same all 
over the island, or is it different in different districts? 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘The rate is the same all over the island. Under 
the law the insular government not only makes assessment 
but collects the municipal taxes, merely charging the munici- 
palities 10 per cent for the cost of collection and turning the 
remainder back into the municipal treasury. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In addition to what we 
call “ state taxes,” or taxes imposed by the insular government, 
is there a tax imposed by the different municipalities? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; except, perhaps, some little market licenses 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Did the gentleman from Kansas 
hear any complaint relative to extortionate rates of interest 
in the island? X 

Mr. SCOTT. I did not. Of course it need not follow that 
there are no such complaints; but in that connection it may in- 
terest the committee to know that this American sugar com- 
pany to which I have referred loans large sums of money to 
the men with whom it makes contracts. It has out all the 
time from $200,000 to $400,000, and its loans are at a rate from 
8 to 10 per cent, which seems to me very reasonable under the 
conditions existing there. As a result of this liberal policy a 
great many people who were in absolute poverty five years ago 
are now in affluence. I was told that one gentleman who had 
left of his patrimony, which originally was 900 acres, only 70 
acres of land, by this extension of accommodation through the 
sugar company has been able in the last five years to buy back 
his original patrimony, and his net profits from the production 
of sugar this last year were over $14,000. 


The value of land in that neighborhood has grown from $35 
an acre to $350 an acre in the last five years. A retired army 
officer told me that land which he was offered at the time of 
the American occupation for $9 an acre, within a few niiles of 
San Juan, is now held at $150 an acre, and reports of that 
nature you hear on every hand. As the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has himself said, the value of the island has increased at 
least threefold during the past ten years. 

And now to come to a consideration of the political condi- 
tions which led up to and the eyents which precipitated the 
emergency which we are endeayoring to find a way to meet. 
The pending bill is so worded that it can not be possibly 
tortured into an approval of one or disapproval of the other 
party to this unfortunate controversy. But I should be untrue 
to every instinct of fairness, knowing the men and the situation 
as I believe I do, to allow the harsh criticisms of the goyernor 
of Porto Rico and his American associates in the executive 
council which have been made in the course of this debate to 
pass without challenge. Nothing could be wider from the fact 
than the statement, made I am sure without sufficient considera- 
tion, that these men are of the class that may usually be found 
hanging about political headquarters. The truth is that 
political considerations were not in the smallest measure re- 
sponsible for the appointment of a single one of them. 

Regis H. Post was a New York lawyer when, in 1903, he was 
sent to Porto Rico as auditor. A year later he became secre- 
tary, and after serving for three years in that capacity under 
Governor Beekman Winthrop he was appointed governor. The 


promotion was fairly earned by long years of faithful and 


highly efficient service. 

W. F. Willoughby, secretary and ex officio president of the 
executive council, was a member of the United States Commis- 
sion to the Paris Exposition in 1900 and received the cross of 
the Legion of Honor from the French Government. Later he 
was a lecturer in economics at Johns Hopkins and Harvard uni- 
versities, and has several times represented the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at international congresses and in the 
investigation of labor conditions in Europe. He is the author 
of a number of important books on subjects relating to political 
and social economy. He went to Porto Rico first as treasurer 
in November, 1901, and his present position is only the deserved 
recognition of conscientious and very able service. 

S. D. Gromer, treasurer, has college degrees from Missouri, 
Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago universities and was on the 
faculty of the Missouri State University when he received his 
present appointment. 

George D. Ward, auditor, was a practicing lawyer in New 
ork. 

E. G. Dexter, commisssioner of education, was professor of 
education in the University of Illinois. 

Henry M. Hoyt, attorney-general, has been a practicing law- 
yer since 1885, was for three years United States attorney at 
Nome, Alaska, and represented the Department of the Interior 
as special attorney in the prosecution of the land-fraud cases 
in the State of Washington. 

L. G. Graham, commissioner of the interior, was engaged in 
newspaper work in the State of New York and had made a 
special study of the subjects that come within his jurisdiction 
in Porto Rico. 

Ail these gentlemen have taken their families to the island, 
are making their homes there, have acquired the Spanish lan- 
guage, and have thoroughly identified themselves with the in- 
terests of Porto Rico. I specifically questioned the most 
radical leaders of the anti-American sentiment, and every one 
of them expressed absolute confidence in the personal integrity 
of all these gentlemen, and did not voice even a suspicion that 
any of them was actuated by any other than the highest mo- 
tives: I wish to make it especially clear that there is abso- 
lutely no taint of graft upon the American administration of 
affairs in Porto Rico, and no accusation of the arbitrary exercise 
of power. Indeed, the only complaint I heard against the Amer- 
ican members of the executive council was that they have gone 
too far in the direction of concession and compromise rather 
than not far enough. 

Passing from this, I should like to discuss in detail the 
various bills the failure to agree to which on the part of the 
executive council is alleged by leaders of the house as a justi- 
fication for their refusal to agree to the budget. This has 
already been so well done, however, by the gentleman from 
Ohio and others and the ground is so fully covered by the Presi- 
dent’s message that I shall content myself with but brief com- 
ment upon some of the more important of these measures. 


The statement filed by the delegation from the house com-. 


plains bitterly because the executive council would not pass 
bill No. 35, which provided for the creation of industrial and 
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professional schools of arts and trades on the island of Porto 
Rico. What ground is there for this complaint, in the face of 
the fact that this bill proposed to place all the schools created 
by it under the direction of the department of health, charities, 
and corrections, when the Foraker Act expressly provides that 
the commissioner of education shall superintend publie instruc- 
tions throughout Porto Rico, and all disbursements on account 
thereof must be approved by him?” 

So far as I could learn no other reason was given for this 
attempted violation of the organic act than that the department 
of health, charities, and corrections is presided over by a native 
Porto Rican, and the expenditures growing out of the establish- 
ment of the new schools would therefore be in Porto Rican 
and not in American hands. As a matter of fact, my informa- 
tion is that the council was entirely willing to pass the bill 
with such changes as would bring it in harmony with the For- 
aker Act, so that, so far as the merits of the measure are con- 
cerned, it might have been passed. 

Touching the bill to reorganize the judiciary of the island, it 
should be remembered that under the existing law the following 
system prevails: There is a supreme court of 5 judges, ap- 
pointed by the President; 26 municipal judges, elected by the 
people; and 44 justices of the peace, appointed by the governor. 
The bill proposed to abolish all the justices of the peace and 
to increase the number of municipal judges to 66, although in 
many cases the municipal district was so small that there was 
absolutely no necessity for a separate municipal court. The 
bill provided, of course, that these judges should be elected, 
and, pending the next election, the governor should fill the 
newly-created courts by appointment. Please notice, however, 
the conditions under which this appointive power was to be 
exercised. I quote from the bill as follows: 

The appointment shall be given to such persons as belong to the 
political ty obtaining the majority of votes in their respective 
municipalities anog the last elections of November 3, 1908. The 
3 shall appoint the candidate suggested to him for such office 

the superior directive committee of the political party. 

The bill further provided that the marshals and secretives of 
the court shall be elected in the same manner, and where the 
governor had to fill vacancies he would be required to follow 
the same rules as above set forth in respect to filling vacancies 
for the office of judge. This was one of the bills that the house 
insisted that the council pass, practically in the form as passed 
by the house, as a condition precedent to the passing of the 
appropriation bill by the house. It was a purely political meas- 
ure, having for its purpose to do away with courts presided 
over by persons appointed by the governor, and to substitute 
in their places ones presided over by officials elected, or, if 
appointed, appointed at the dictation of the party leaders. The 
bill called for unnecessary courts, unnecessary expenditures, 
the substitution of the bad system of selection of judges for a 
good system, and the making of all judicial officers to which the 
bill related a matter of political influence. To have passed it 
would have been to destroy the work of ten years by which a 
strong independent judiciary had been developed on the island 
by the present government in substitution of the corrupt system 
formerly existing, under which political and other influence had 
full sway and justice bought and sold throughout the island. 
And yet the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] is willing 
to say that he might vote for that kind of a measure. 

Mr, GARRETT. Yes; I think for that character of an elec- 
tion. 

Mr. SCOTT. What kind of a character? 

Mr. GARRETT. A pretty fair character. It elects: mayor 
in the alternate. : 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the gentleman, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
be willing to father, or even remotely and distantly to follow, 
a proposition of this body imposing upon the governor of some 
State, or upon the President of the United States, the necessity 
of taking the recommendation of a political committee in the 
appointment of judges? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not understand that to be the reading 
of that, however. 

Mr. SCOTT. But it is the reading 

That the governor shall appoint the candidate suggested to him for 
such office by the superior directive committee of the political party. 

Mr. GARRETT. It has been my understanding that that act, 
with all these terms, means that the second candidate should be 
appointed—the man who came second in the race. 

Mr. SCOTT. There was this kind of a proposition originally, 
I am informed, in this bill; That there should be three judges 
elected, and in case of the disability or removal of the first judge, 
* then the second one should be called into the office. But that 
was not insisted upon, and the provision I have read certainly 
means a good deal more than the gentleman seems to believe it 


does. As an illustration, there recently occurred a vacancy in 
the office of the mayor of Caguas, I believe. The governor of 
Porto Rico has always recognized the propriety of consulting 
the dominant political party in making his appointments, and I 
may say in passing that he has been recognized upon the island 
as extremely friendly to the Unionist, the present dominant 
party, and has been criticised because of his partiality for that 
organization. 

There also was a recognition of the propriety of consulting 
the representatives of the dominant party when a vacancy was 
to be filled, and so when this vacancy occurred at Caguas he 
asked the party committee to present three names for his con- 
sideration. This was done, and after obtaining all of the facts 
relating to the three candidates which he was able to get, he 
decided to appoint the man whose name appeared second on 
the list of three. Thereupon there was a great uproar and 
fierce denunciation because he had not taken the first man, 
the man who was designated as the first choice of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Of course the gentleman does 
not believe in that sort of selection of officers. 

Mr. SCOTT. It does not seem to me to make for good goy- 
ernment in Porto Rico. 

Mr. BARTLETT of. Georgia. The gentleman knows that a 
great number of States in the Union have had both judges 
and postmasters and all federal officers appointed upon the 
recommendation of two or three men in each State from one 
political party. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman must concede that it is not done 
through any law. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No. 

Mr. SCOTT. Nobody would have the audacity to have put 
such a law on the statute books. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. But it is done by a very vicious 
custom existing for many years in the Republican party. 

Mr. SCOTT. Has it ever existed in any other party? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I never heard of it doing so. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But it never did apply to judges. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Well, I believe it did, if the 
gentleman will examine, 

Mr. SCOTT. I will ask the gentleman from Georgia if he 
would vote for such a law for the people of the United States 
to-day? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No, sir; I would not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the Commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico? 

Mr. SCOTT. Just a moment, if the Commissioner will par- 
don me. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It is a very vicious system. 

Mr. SCOTT. We know of the things that have occurred, not 
to use any adjective, even in the States represented by the gen- 
tleman who is now facing me [Mr. Bartrerr] and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] relating to the system to 
which reference has been made; and it occurred to me as pe- 
culiarly queer that the gentleman from Tennessee should favor 
the enactment into law of a similar system in Porto Rico. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SCOTT. Inasmuch as reference has been made to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I yield to him. 

Mr. GARRETT. The so-called “referee system” as regards 
federal appointments has never applied in Tennessee in the 
same way that it has applied in other Southern States. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is why I should think the gentleman 
would hardly be in favor of the passage of an act putting it 
in effect in Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, no; I do not think I would. I[Laugh- 
ter.] But the gentleman understands that in Tennessee there 
is a great, strong Republican party. 

Mr. SCOTT. We have abundant evidence of that on this side 
of the Chamber. And the gentleman from Tennessee, I am 
sure, would not believe that any of the other States should have 
such a system applied to the selection of the judiciary. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am sure the gentleman agrees with me 
that other vicious provisions are contained in this bill. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in regard 
to this point and in explanation of the custom in Porto Rico, 
that the political party that has carried the election in a par- 
ticular town has always been accorded the right to present the 
candidates; but it was not the dominant party of the island, 
but the dominant party of that particular town. The dominant 
party of that particular town is allowed the privilege of pre- 
senting its candidates. That party was presented not as the 
candidate of the party of the majority of the whole island, but 
of the dominant party of the town itself. 
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Now, that bill was introduced to correct an abuse; and I 
honestly will say that the abuse has not existed so much for 
the last few years. The bill was introduced to correct an 
abuse that took place during the first four years of the civil 
government there, when the justices of the peace were appointed 
by the governor and were the political weapons of the governor 
that he used when he wanted to elect a lower house of his own 
political friends. It is just to correct that injustice—that gov- 
ernors could use that power to elect their friends and give us 
the same kind of treatment that Governor Allen and Governor 
Hunt did. 

Mr. SCOTT. Why, you would not take the position that it 
should be given by law to a committee—a political committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Kansas to say that the act which the house of delegates desired 
was one to permit a committee of the dominant party to select 
officers, and which would require the governor, in appointing, to 
select the candidate suggested to him by the central committee 
of the dominant party? Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Kansas to a communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the President of the United States, transmitted to 
Congress by the President with his message. 

Mr. SCOTT. What page does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I read from page 7, in which he—the 
Secretary of the Interior—says that the bill was, after mention- 
ing other things, such as the election of mayors and councilmen 
and judges by the votes of the people instead of the appointment 
by the governor: 

What the gee of 9 baby cone was to uao see: the vacancies filled 
by a popular election and take the intment 
not to put it in the hands of a poli akero to contro 
ronage, and have the governor act merely as a figurehead. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is talking about 
one thing and I haye been discussing another. The gentleman 
is referring to a bill in relation to filling appointments in the 
case of a vacancy occurring in the office of mayor, while I am 
talking about the appointment of judges. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman cited, as an illustration, 
one case where three names were selected for the mayor of the 
place, and a great uproar occurred because the second man on 
the list had been appointed instead of the first. I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the grievance of these people is not that 
they were not permitted to name the man that the governor 
should appoint, but their grievance is that they are not per- 
mitted to have officials selected by a vote of the people, instead 
of by the governor, in any form. I accept the statement of the 
Secretary of the Interior in this report to the President, be- 
cause he had been designated by the President to ascertain the 
facts. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not taken time during this colloquy 
to read the Janguage of the report, but I am sure there is no 
material contradiction between the statement of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the assertions that I have been making. 
It is true that the lower house desired to have in the case of 
a vacancy in the office of mayor an appointment or selection 
made by the members of the city council. The mayor at pres- 
ent in all the towns is elected by the people, and under the 
present law in the event of a vacancy an appointment is made 
by the governor. The lower house desired to have that law 
changed so as to permit the council to select the mayor’s suc- 
cessor. The council itself was willing to compromise on that 
measure to the extent of permitting the council to select the 
successor of the mayor in all cases except where the mayor 
was removed for cause; but in that event they thought the 
law ought to provide for the appointment by the governor, so 
that there might not be a little clique in some municipality that 
would pass the offices around among themselves, regardless of 
the manner in which the duties were performed. I think that 
must be the statement to which the gentleman refers, quoting 
from the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, but the bill I 
was discussing related to the selection of the judges. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In this document to which I referred 
it says “mayors, judges, and councilmen.” It says they desire 
them to be elected, “the mayors, councilmen, and judges,” by 
a vote of the people instead of by the appointment of the 
governor. 

Mr, SCOTT. The Secretary must have been writing hastily 
and including a great deal in one sentence, because mayors and 
councilmen are already elected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I hardly wish to charge the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with any such carelessness as that in a re- 
port to the President on such an important matter. It is too 
serious an indictment to make of this new Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


Mr. SCOTT. I present no indictment of the Secretary. It 
would be easy enough for anyone, not giving especial attention 
to the situation there, to make such a mistake, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But was he not delegated by the Presl- 
dent to meet the representatives of the council and the house of 
delegates to ascertain the facts and report to him? And this is 
his report to the President. 

Mr. SCOTT. I must decline to enter into any further con- 
troversy about a matter which is not at all essential to the point 
I am discussing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have just one thing else to say, and 
that is that the President has transmitted this to us for our 
information, to guide us, and I think we are entitled to rely, 
upon the information sent in such a way and not to have it 
impeached. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think I have made it clear to the members 
of the committee, aside from the gentleman from New York, 
that there is no material contradiction between the statement 
made in the letter of the Secretary of the Interior and the state- 
ment I have just made myself; but even if there were a heaven- 
wide difference, it would not go to the merits of this question. 
It is perfectly obvious to anyone who knows the facts, who is 
acquainted with the situation, that the purpose, and the only 
purpose, entertained in the mind of the house of delegates in 
presenting this bill was to get control of a greater amount of 
political patronage. They virtually admit this themselyes when 
they refer to the bill as “a movement in the direction of greater 
autonomy,” for that is what they mean when they use that 
phrase. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was not that charged against the Con- 
gress of the United States in the last session by the President 
of the United States in reference to a certain bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not remember that it was. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the census yeto. I think it is very emphatically along 
the same line. 

Mr. SCOTT. Even if it were, it is hardly a justification of 
one man’s offense to cite a similar delinquency on the part of 
another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to continue for fifteen minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am very greatly obliged to 
the committee for its courtesy, and will try to conclude in the 
time allowed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a minute? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to correct an unintentional misstate- 
ment of my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] in refer- 
ence to the referee system in Tennessee. The facts are that 
the referee system in Tennessee did prevail during the recent 
administration, a very unsatisfactory system, resulting in the 
appointment of a number of very undesirable federal officials. 
I think the prevailing of that system under the recent adminis- 
tration inured largely to the interest of the Democratic party, 
for it resulted in keeping down the Republican vote in that 
State, and the Democratic party, by virtue of that system, 
have at least two seats on that side of the House as well as 
gaining the electoral vote in the recent election there. But I 
hope we are through with the referee system in Tennessee and 
that we have seen the last of it in the South. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I regret exceedingly that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Ausrix] should have diverted the discussion 
into this channel. It hardly relates to the question at issue, and 
unless the other gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] feels 
it very important, I would like to ask him to postpone his 
remarks. 

Mr. GARRETT, I did not catch exactly what the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] said. I understood he wanted to 
correct some statement that I made. I stated that there was a 
good, strong Republican party in Tennessee. I do not want to 
offend him, and if he wishes, I will withdraw that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. It was not that statement. In order that the 
Record may be correct, my colleague did state that he did not 
know of any referee system in Tennessee. I wish to say that 
there was a referee system under the recent administration in 
Tennessee, and a very objectionable one. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I should be glad, if time per- 
mitted, to discuss some of the other measures which have been 
in controversy between the two houses of the legislature of 
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Porto Rico, but it is really not germane to the bill now pend- 
ing before us, because we are not called upon to take sides 


with either party. I disagree wholly with my friend from 
Colorado [Mr. MARTIN] in his statement that we are deciding 
the merits of this controversy by the vote which we shall cast 
upon this bill. On the contrary, we are distinctly not passing 
upon the merits of the controversy. We are simply taking a 
measure rendered necessary by a condition which exists and 
which would mean chaos if it were allowed to continue. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], speaking hastily, I 
am sure, in response to an interruption and expressing a senti- 
ment which, upon mature reflection, he would be far from in- 
sisting upon, stated that his remedy for the existing situation 
would be to refuse to pass this bill, to let the governor call an 
extra session of the legislature, and rely upon the executive 
council to make some concessions. 

In the first place, there remains but little more than thirty 
days before the 30th of June, when by limitation the present ap- 
propriations expire. The gentleman certainly is well aware of 
the fact that it would be wholly impossible to carry out his 
programme—to have the House refuse to pass this bill, to wait 
for the Senate to take similar action, for word of that course to 
be cabled to Porto Rico, for a special session of the legislature 
to be called, and for agreements to be reached, all to be done 
before the 1st of July; and, in the second place, he reflects most 
seriously, it seems to me, upon the good sense, upon the level- 
headedness, upon the dignity and the sincerity of the gentlemen 
composing the executive council when he suggests that they 
would be willing now to grant concessions which they were un- 
willing to grant at the last regular and at the recent special 
session of the legislature. Certainly they would be unworthy 
of the responsible places they fill if they were willing to permit 
such a situation as now exists to be brought about through any 
other than the most solemn and inexorable sense of duty and 
obligation. But even if time permitted, and even if the execu- 
tive council were willing to stultify itself, the course the gentle- 
man suggests would be an inexcusable blunder. 

It would be, in effect, a judgment in favor of the house of 
delegates, which would make the position of the council intoler- 
able, and bring a condition of political chaos upon the island 
and bring open contempt upon American rule. There is noth- 
ing for us to do but to pass this bill. 

Before closing there is one more fact to which no reference 
has been made, either by the gentleman from Porto Rico in 
his address in the Chamber or in the brief of the Rivera com- 
mittee, which I wish to bring to the attention of the House, 
because I regard it as more significant than any statement 
which appears in either document. 7 

The legislature of Porto Rico assembled on the 12th day of 
last January. On the evening of that very day, before the 
house had had the slightest reason to think that the executive 
council would do other than to use every effort to work har- 
moniously with the house, the latter body assembled in joint 
caucus with the central committee of the Unionist party—I 
hope the Members will note the close contact and combination 
between these two bodies—to formulate a policy to be fol- 
lowed by the house in the session just beginning. At that meet- 
ing there was presented the following resolution: 

The house to abstain from the introduction of any bills and to 
indefinitely postpone all bills of the council, declaring, if necessary, that 
it adopts this attitude because it considers that the Foraker Act js a 
tyrannical yoke imposed on Porto Rico, and that the house is a figure- 
head, whose laws are not even complied with and are in practice of no 
account and useless. 

This resolution received the votes of nine members of the 
house of delegates. It was made apparent, however, by the 
discussion that it really expressed the sentiment of a majority 
of the house, but the more conservative leaders regarded it as 
inexpedient at the time. As a substitute, therefore, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


1. That at all costs it is necessary to act energetically against the 
existence of the Foraker Act, which destroys the personality of Porto 
Rico, and against the manner in which the central officers are apply- 
ing it. 

5, That, however, resort should not be had to any act of systematic 
opposition, and it should only be understood that the house adopts a 
position of irrevocable independence. 

3. That the house of delegates ought to vote and support laws of an 
automatic character for the entire life of the country, to enter upon a 
severe criticism of the administration in its distinct services, and 
utilize the political means that it possesses to the end that those laws 
shall be approved and the administration corrected in 
manner. 

Following this nom of conduct, the central committee and the house 
will do whatever circumstances require, and, always within legal means, 
making all possible sacrifices. 


It is entirely apparent, therefore, that from the beginning it 
was the intention of the leaders of the house of delegates to take 


an effective 


an uncompromising attitude, with the deliberate purpose and in- 
tention of forcing a rupture with the executive council. The 
failure of the council to pass the house bills, which was brought 
forward by the Rivera committee as a reason for and in justi- 
fication of the course of the house, is plainly a pretext, and not, 
in fact, a reason, Indeed, one of the leaders of the house, a 
member of the committee which recently visited the United 
States, personally admitted as much to me. He said frankly 
that for nine years the house of delegates had waited patiently 
for amendments to the Foraker Act which would give the 
people of Porto Rico greater participation in the government, 
but had finally concluded that the only way to reach this end 
was to bring about a political crisis which would attract the 
attention of the people and the Congress of the United States. 

The merits or demerits, therefore, of the particular bills 
which have been discussed here, as a matter of fact, cut no 
figure in the case. The crux of the whole contention lies in the 
question: Shall the people of Porto Rico be given a larger 
share in the government of the island than is granted them 
under the Foraker Act? That is not the question at immediate 
issue, of course, but it is the contention underlying the dis- 
turbance which has made the pending bill necessary. 

If I had longer time I should be glad to consider this phase 
of the subject, but at this late hour I do not feel like taxing the 
patience of the House to do so. What I have just said makes 
it conclusively clear, it seems to me, that there was from the 
beginning an intention on the part of the leaders of the Porto 
Rican house to force a condition which would make a rupture 
inevitable, which would make a compromise impossible. Indeed, 
in private conversation they do not hesitate to avow that this 
was their purpose. I interrogated a member of the committee 
which came here two months ago to represent the house of 
delegates specifically in regard to this matter. I asked him 
what he hoped to gain by such procedure. I said to him: 

Did you entertain the thought that the pele of the United States, 
that the Congress of the United States would be aghast with consterna- 
tion when they learned that the legislature of Porto Rico had failed to 
pass the appropriation bill and would make haste to grant whatever de- 
mands you might make? Admitting that reforms may be necessary, did 
yon imagine that Congress could be coerced into granting them? Was 
t your opinion that procedure along this line would tend to convince 
the people of the United States that you are entitled to a greater meas- 
ure of self-government than you now have? 

And his only reply was that they had been patiently waiting 
for nine years to obtain greater participation in the govern- 
ment, but without avail, and therefore felt that the only way 
to secure consideration for their demands was to precipitate a 
crisis. Perhaps they are not to be blamed for entertaining that 
opinion. It is their immeasurable misfortune that throughout 
all their experience as Spanish subjects they were never able 
to obtain any governmental reform except through revolution 
or the threat of revolution. But, surely, no Member of this 
body will believe that it was a wise method to pursue or that 
they who followed it should be encouraged by permitting it to 
succeed. The very first lesson which must be taught to the 
new peoples who have been brought under our flag is that gov- 
ernment by revolution is not the United States way. They 
must be taught that only by patient demonstration of their 
capacity to exercise wisely the political privileges already ac- 
corded them can they hope to secure an extension of those privi- 
leges. By the passage of this bill we have an opportunity to 
give the people of Porto Rico a lesson, not by way of rebuke 
or of harsh accusation, but in all kindness and good will, which 
will surely not be lost upon them. At the proper time in the 
future the Congress of the United States, without doubt, will 
consider to what degree, if at all, the privileges of American 
citizenship should be further extended to them. But the ques- 
tion immediately before us is, Shall we provide for the orderly 
conduct of government in Porto Rico or shall we allow chaos 
to come again in thatisland? It seems to me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. If I may have one more minute—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may be 
allowed five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCOTT. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the pas- 
sage of the bill now before the House is the only sensible and 
reasonable and natural way out of the difficulty. 

And it should be passed in exactly its present form. To load 
it down with such amendments as have been suggested by 
various gentlemen would be most deplorable on account of the 
construction that would inevitably be placed upon such action 
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In the island. It is declared that by passing this bill we will be 
taking sides in favor of the executive council. How can such a 
contention be made, in view of the fact that if the present emer- 
gency had been brought about wholly through fault of the coun- 
cil exactly the same bill would have become necessary? But sup- 
pose a rider is attached to this bill promising in effect to see to it 
that the demands of one party to the controversy are conceded. 
That indeed would be to take sides; and I can not believe that 
any considerable number of the Members of this House will be 
willing to embarrass their country in a performance of the 
very delicate and difficult task which at best it has in Porto 
Rico by favoring such a proposition. Granting that gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle are not in accord with the policy 
by which we have acquired Porto Rico, and that they do not 
approve of the system of government we have instituted there, 
yet I submit that to vote against this bill or to force embar- 
rassing riders upon it can not possibly operate to change that 
policy or to alter that system of government. Whatever the 
future may have in store as to our other insular possessions, 
no gentleman in this Chamber either desires or expects that we 
will ever relinquish Porto Rico. Why, then, should we not 
stand as a unit in insisting that government there shall proceed 
in an orderly fashion, and that if grievances exist they should 
be presented to this bedy by resolution and not by revolution? 
I appeal to the members of the committee, therefore, to con- 
sider well the vote which they shall cast upon this measure and 
to let it represent not their hope of partisan advantage but 
their patriotic desire to thaintain the dignity and preserve the 
good name of their country. 

I am greatly obliged to the committee for the patience with 
which it has listened to what I have had to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. DALZELL having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TownseEnp, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that the committee had had under consideration 
the bill H. R. $541—the Porto Rican bill—and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. GARDNER of Michigan, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of James W. Sears, no adverse re- 
port having been made thereon. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert some amendments in the Recorp, for the information of 
the committee, and in connection with the Porto Rican bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The proposed amendments are as follows: 

Line 9, fying 5 27 strike ont „the word “session” and insert in 
lieu theréo the words “fiscal year.” 

Line 10, after the ward “ government,” insert the words “for the 
ensuing ‘Wrest year.” 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. I move the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 26 earn D. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the 
journal of the legislative council of Porto Rico (H. Doc. No. 
42)—to the Committee on Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the French 
spoliation cases relating to the schooner Sally, John D. Farley, 
master (S. Doc. No. 57)—to the Committee on Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the French 
spoliation cases relating to the brig Drake, Jonthan M. Tredick, 
master (S. Doc. No. 58)—to the Committee on Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the French 


spoliation cases relating to the brig Tico Brothers, Alexander 
Forrester, master (S. Doc. No. 61)—to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the French 
spoliation cases relating to the schooner Willing Maid, Comfort 
Bird, master (S. Doc. No. 62)—to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

A message transmitting a report by the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, stating reasons why it is desirable 
to take part officially in the Brussels Exposition—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under Clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 10106) authorizing the 
acceptance by the United States Government from the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
of a proposed gift of land, contiguous to the Andersonville 
National Cemetery, in the State of Georgia—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 10107) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building at The 
Dalles, Oreg.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10108) for the relief of certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Second Regiment of Oregon Volunteer 
Infantry and other officers and enlisted men for special service 
in the Philippine Islands—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEARRE (by request): A bill (H. R. 10109) for the 
testing of the Mason McCarty high-powered gun and car- 
tridges—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 10110) to provide for the 
casting in bronze and erection in the city of Washington of the 
colossal equestrian group known as The Indian Buffalo Hunt— 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 10111) to authorize the Court 
of Claims to admit as evidence affidavits in certain cases—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 10112) for the erection 
of a federal building at Hammond, La.—to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10113) for the erection of a federal build- 
ing at Donaldsonville, La.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 10114) to provide for a 
park road at the light-house reservation at Stony Point, on 
the Hudson River, in the State of New York—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10115) to re- 
move the charge of desertion now standing against any officer or 
enlisted man who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps at 
any time for a period of ninety days or more during the civil 
war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10116) extending the limits of 
the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of Iowa, for 
the calling of a constitutional convention to amend the Consti- 
tution in relation to the election of Senators by the people—to 
the Committee on Election of 8 Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10117) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy Sipe—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10118) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bothart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10119) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome T. Richter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10120) granting an increase of pension to 
Raleigh Bowden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10121) 
granting an increase of pension to Enoch Plummer—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10122) granting a pension to 
William May—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10123) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard P. Chandler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOBHNHE: A bill (H. R. 10124) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin A. Sutton—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10125) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beiger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 10126) granting a congres- 
sional medal of honor to Lieut. John Ritchie—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 10127) granting an increase of 
penson to G. W. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10128) for the relief of James C. Price, of 
Davidson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10129) for the relief of the estate of Zebulon 
Evans, late of Bedford County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 10130) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Alexander—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. N 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10131) granting a pension to George R. 
Watt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10132) granting certain land to the town 
of Yuma, in the Territory of Arizona—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: A bill (H. R. 10133) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles M. Rome—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 10134) granting an increase 
of pension to William M. Smith—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 10135) granting an increase of 
pension to Amos H. Cory—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10136) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah B. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 10137) for the relief of 
James K. Hamblen, of Madison County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10138) for the relief of Mrs. C. V. Wil- 
kins, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10139) for the relief of W. W. Warren, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Jackson Warren, deceased, of 
Canton, Madison County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10140) for the relief of Mrs. Mary S. Miller 
and Charles E. Bullock, heirs of J. L. W. Bullock, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10141) for the relief of Abner P. Bush, of 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10142) for the relief of the estate of 
Nancy Maria Minter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10143) for the relief of the estate of Reuben 
Millsaps—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10144) for the relief of the estate of James 
S. Winters, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10145) for the relief of the estate of Emily 
R. Martin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10146) for the relief of the estate of James 
P. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10147) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Oates, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10148) for relief of the estate of Re- 
becca E. Sexton—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10149) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
E. Windley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10150) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
C. M. J. Williamson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10151) for the relief of the heirs of Harvey 
Latham, deceased, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10152) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
H. C. Henderson, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10153) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
Wilson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 10154) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Erwin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10155) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Bishop—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10156) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10157) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Bruton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10158) granting an increase of pension to 
Granville Riley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10159) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard L. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10160) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10161) granting an increase of pension to 
James Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10162) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey D. Burnett—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10163) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Duff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10164) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Parker—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10165) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10166) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Waddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10167) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Matlock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10168) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh T. Ross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10169) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Meece—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10170) granting an increase of pension to 
Minter Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10171) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus J. Carter—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10172) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Lawless—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10173) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur R. Frogge—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10174) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Colwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10175) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert E. Sawyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10176) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ingram—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10177) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Ferrel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10178) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Messer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10179) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiley Couch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10180) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. M. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10181) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10182) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10183) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10184) granting an increase of pension to 
William Collier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10185) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Spradlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10186) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse M. Silvers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10187) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Hardgrove—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10188) granting an increase of pension to 
Clay Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10189) granting an increase of pension to 
William G, Ping—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10190) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Barlow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10191) granting an increase of pension to 
Darius Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10192) granting an increase of pension to 
Constantine C. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10193) granting an increase of pension to 
David Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10194) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Barton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10195) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10196) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Maggard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10197) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas O. Letcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10198) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. James—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10199) granting an increase of pension to 
Milford M. Britton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10200) granting an increase of pension to 
Sherrod W. Barnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10201) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson Crawford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10202) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton Perdue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10203) granting an increase of pension to 
James Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10204) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10205) granting a pension to Hannah E. 
Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10206) granting a pension to Robert E. 
Meadors—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10207) granting a pension to Thomas Gen- 
try—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10208) granting a pension to Washington 
Craft—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10209) granting a pension to Orville Fox 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10210) granting a pension to Dudley R. 
Sloan to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10211) granting a pension to Vanna Cox 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10212) granting a pension to Catherine 
Spencer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10218) granting a pension to Doolin Ford 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10214) granting a pension to William H. 
Chambers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10215) granting a pension to Amy Jack- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10216) granting a pension to William Jack- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10217) granting a pension to William 
Pace—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10218) for the relief of William Wells 
to the Committee on War Claims. = 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 10219) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles G. Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10220) granting a pension to Jackson 
Yates—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 10221) for the relief of 
the Louisiana State Bank—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10222) for the benefit of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10223) for the benefit of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Louisiana—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10224) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Carney—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10225) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Reilly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10226) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Hines—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10227) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Brower—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10228) granting a pension to John S. 
Woods—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10229) to correct the military record of 
Simon W. Larkin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10230) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the naval record of Patrick J. Skelly—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10231) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John T. Johnson—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10232) granting a 
pension to James H. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10233) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Pilcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10234) for the relief of James H. Gaines 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10235) for the relief of Samuel Choate— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10236) for the relief of A. M. Webb—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10237) for the relief of Ben Mahuren to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10238) for the relief of the estate of Na- 
than P. English, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10239) for the relief of heirs of Jesse 
Hollingshead, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10240) for the relief of the heirs of Mat- 
thias Price, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10241) to correct the military record of 
Elijah Keeling—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10242) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, of Mount Comfort, Ark.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10243) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
John Brewer, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10244) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of Benjamin Pigman, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10245) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Samuel B. Derreberry—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10246) granting 
a pension to Mary C. Lloyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10247) granting an increase of pension to 
Eben R. Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 10248) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph Stone—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 10249) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. McGregor—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 4 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10250) granting a pension 
to Maude 8 to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 10251) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucius Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 10252) for the relief of Benjamin 
F. Howe, alias Benjamin Burhas—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10253) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin Hogan—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10254) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Littleton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10255) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Burgess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10256) for the relief of Col. 
William F. Stewart, United States Army, retired—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10257) granting an 
honorable discharge to James H. Davis—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 10258) to correct the naval 
record of John Coughlan—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 10259) for the relief of the 
estate of John Holleman, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10260) 
granting a pension to Fred Olson, alias William Brown—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10261) for the 
relief of Fred Fox, jr, of Chattanooga, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10262) granting an in- 
erease of pension to James Hatfield—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10263) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10264) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Uriah Shell—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10265) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Itterly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 10266) granting a pension to 
Charles L. Washburne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10267) granting a pension to R. W. Me- 
Straw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10268) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Sampson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10269) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Storrs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10270) granting an increase of pension to 
John Marley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10271) granting 
a pension to Walter Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_Also, a bill (H. R. 10272) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph D. ‘Campbell—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOU WELLE: A bill (H. R. 10278) granting a pension 
to Asher V. Swisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ELC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on ‘the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of Enoch Plummer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: Petitions of Merchants’ Association of 
New York and Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, favoring a 
tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of Merchants’ Association of New 
York, for a tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: Petition of Leonard Crower, of New 
Orleans, favoring rate of duty on diamonds as fixed in the 
Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Gardeners’ Protective Association of New 
Orleans, favoring the Currier good-reads bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

‘By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of New York City Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs, against increase of duty on gloves and 


‘thosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Coffee and Tea Association, against 
‘duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York State League of Cooperative Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, for reduction of duty on material 
‘for dwellings—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jewelers’ Board of Trade of New York, favor- 
ing creation of a tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Hide and Leather Association of New York, 
favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, favor- 
ing a reciprocity treaty with Canada—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of David S. Brower 
‘and Daniel Hines—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of Elijah Keeling—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for relief of Jesse Shoe- 
maker, Horatio M. McGaughey, Franklin Pilcher, James H. 
vans, and John W. Say—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Third ‘Congressional District 
of Arkansas, favoring a national highway commission—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of W. T. Sherman 
Command, No. 2, Union Veterans’ Union, Department of New 
York, against picture of Jeff Davis on silver service of ‘battle 
ship Mississippi—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY : Petition of Tri-City Labor Congress, of 
‘Moline and Rock Island, III., and Davenport, Iowa, favoring the 
Kendall anti-injunction bill—to the ‘Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of Scott Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Petitions of various farmers’ unions of 
Texas County, Mo.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post- Roads. 

` By Mr. NELSON: Petition of Woman's Club of Madison, Wis., 
against incrense of duty on gloves and hosiery—to the Com- 
miittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of citizens of Dorchester, 
Mass., for reduction of the tariff on wheat—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ‘ 

By Mr. PEARRE: Petition of Altamont Ledge, No. 14s. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, of Cumber- 
land, Mä., favoring S. 1986 and H. R. 7553; also favorable 
action on S. .236—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petitions of 12 busmess men of Middle- 
port, 7 business men of Medina, and 15 ‘business men of Albion, 
N. X., favoring a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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Fray, May 28, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ‘OF PORTO RICO. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, one copy of the journal of the executive council of the 
first session and extraordinary session of ithe fifth legislative 
assembly of Porto Rico (H. Doc. No. 42), which, with the 
accompanying document, was referred to the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9609) to grant to John Rivett privilege to make 
commutation of his homestead entry, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present memorials of 5,519 farm- 
ers and business men in the State of Michigan, protesting 
against the reduction of the present rate of duty on sugars. 
These memorials include 277 farmers and business men of 
Gratiot, 446 farmers and business men of Sanilac, 700 farmers 
and business men of Huron, 1,942 farmers and business men of 
Saginaw, 156 farmers and business men of Lapeer, 388 farmers 
and ‘business men of Genesee, 120 farmers and business men of 
Lenawee, and 1,490 farmers and ‘business men of Tuscola. I 
will not ask to have the memorials read, but I would like to 
have the memorial of Levi Bardwell, of Cass City, read for the 
information of the Senate. 
` 8 being no objection, the Secretary read the memorial, as 

‘ollows: 


The honorable the Senate of the United States: 
ested in the beet-sugar —— and cul thi 
uga: particularly the raising of sugar 


ing sugar beets an 
affect the general business ‘interests of all beet-sugar promi 
it will compel the sugar factories, in order to live, to so reduce the 
price of sugar beets to the farmers that they can not afford te raise 
them, and it will thus work ultimate ruin to the best-sugar industry. 
The farmers, even under present conditions, require every encour- 
agement possible to induce them to raise sugar beets, and they are just 
beginning to be educated and interested in that line of business. ihe 
ultimate result of a ‘reduction from the present duty would not only 
be to drive the farmers out of that line of business, but to render value- 
less the many millions of dollars now invested in the beet-sugar busi- 
ness in the United States, and deprive many thousands of laborers of 
employment in that line of business. 
ve therefore petition your ‘honorable body to see to it that mo ‘legis- 
reducing the present rate of duty on the sugar coming 
nited States, and your petitioners will ever pray. 
LEVI BARDWELL (and others), 
Cass City. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorials presented by the 
Senatér from Michigan will lie on the table. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I present a resolution of the city council 
of Tampa, Fla., which I ask may be read. 
There being no objection, the resolution was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the Committee on Ways and Means of the Con 


into the 


of the 
„000 cigars 
he permitted to come from the Philippine Islands free of duty in 
Nrnere ag E is the largest clear Habana cigar-manufacturi 
ereas m rananufacturin 
. is now employed in the xiity of ‘7 d the-ct : 
Ww now oy e . am an O of 
wee Tampa, approximately, between 18,609 and 16,000 cigar Ber Aa 
an 
Wherens one-fourth of the population of the city of Tampa depend 
upon the eigar industry for their liveliheod and the necessities of life; 


und 
Whereas it is the ae of the cigar unions and ‘the cigar manufac- 


turers of tthe c of pa that the passage of this bill would great! 
interfere with sale and manufacture of cigars from the city 25 
Tam 


; and 

cs it is the opinion of the council that the passage of this WIN 
would be harmful and have a tendency ‘to Jessen the output of cigars 
from our home ind : Be it therefore 

Resotved by the city council of the city of Tampa in the reguler ges- 
sion convened: First. That the city council of the city of Tampa does 
hereby most earnestly protest against the age of such a bill, and 
requests the representatives in both Houses from the State cf Florida to 
use every legal and legitimate means to prevent the of said bill. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be served after its passa 


upon each Member of and each Member of the Senate from the 
State of Florida. 
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Passed by the city council of the city of Tampa this 14th day of 
May, 1909. 


W. LESLIE Brown, 
President City Council. 
Attest: 
W. A. Jonxso, City Clerk. 
Approved by me this 17th day of May, 1909. 
[SEAL.] F. L. WING, 
Mayor City of Tampa. 
Mr. BURTON. I present a petition of the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the pending tariff bill authorizing 
the President to appoint tariff experts, and so forth, which I 
ask may be read. 


There being no objection, the petition was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
May 21, 1909. 


Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, ` 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: The board of directors of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce has instructed me to communicate to you its indorsement on be- 
half of the chamber of the following amendment to the pending tariff 
bill, reported April 30 by the Finance Committee of the Senate: 

That to secure information to assist the President in the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him by section 2 of this act, information 
which will be useful to Congress in the preparation of tariff legislation 
and to the officers of the Government in the administration of the cus- 
toms law, the President is hereby authorized to employ, from time to 
time, such persons as may be ate re to make thorough investigations 
and examinations into the production, commerce, and trade of the 
United States and foreign countries and all conditions affecting the 
same.“ 

The board of directors hope that you will find it consistent to support 
this amendment. 
Very respectfully, yours, Munson A. HAVENS, 
Secretary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I present a number of petitions of citi- 
zens of the State of Utah, asking that the present duty on sugar 
be retained in its existing form. The petitions are signed by 
all classes of people—farmers, tradesmen, and business men. I 
ask that one of the petitions be read and that they be ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table. 
Without objection, one will be read, as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the honorable the United States Senate: 

We, whose names are subscribed below and whose residence and occu- 
pation are set opposite our names, respectively, respectfully petition and 
pray the Senate of the United States to continue in force in the pro- 
posed new tariff act the tariff as it presently exists upon all des of 
sugar, and we represent that the manufacture of beet sugar in Utah has 
become one of the leading industries of the State, and has become so 
solely by reason of the protection afforded by existing tariff laws; and 
we further represent that if the present tariff upon any grade of sugar 
is reduced by the proposed legislation, it will result in the complete 
destruction of the beet-sugar industry in Utah, upon which the farming 
and rural communities of the State are dependent. 

W. F. RUSSELL (farmer) and others, 
Roy, Utah. 


Mr. FLINT., I have received a telegram relative to the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Company, which I ask may be read. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 
Los ANGELES, CAL., May 27, 1909. 


Hon. Frank P. FLINT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please deny to Congressmen and Senators that the Mexican Petroleum 
Company is controlled by Standard Oil Company. Newspaper reports 
and reports attributed to David T. Day, of Bureau of Mine Resources, 
to this effect have no shadow of foundation. Standard Oil Company has 
no connection, direct or indirect, with our interests, 

NORMAN BRIDGE. 


Mr. FLINT. I have also received a number of affidavits from 
yarious sugar companies of California, which I ask may lie on 
the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the affidavits were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Union SUGAR Company, 

San Francisco, May 19, 1909. 
(Dictated’ May 18.) 

NRY T. OXNARD, Esq., 

* Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Answering your telegram, I would say that the Union 

Sugar Company was o ized in the year 1897 for the manufacture 

of beet sugar, and that I have been continuously the president of that 

corporation and am in position to know the character of the interests 


wie the American 8 Refining C h 
m ow „the American r om as neve! 
Bad un 9 or Tndirect Interest in ‘the stock of this SELARI . 
Yours, truly, 
Jonx L. Howarp, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of May, 1909. 
LSxAL. I JAMES MASON, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of 
San Francisco, State of California. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, County of Los Angeles, 83: 


W. C. Petchner, being first duly sworn, deposes: I am the secretary 
and attorney of the Pacific Sugar Corporation, and have been such ever 
since its incorporation; that I am familiar or acquainted with all of 
the stockholders of said corporation, and their business pursuits, avoca- 
tions, and affiliations ; that as such secretary and attorney all the books 
of the corporation are in my care and custody, as well as all the con- 
tracts, papers, and files thereof; that I personally know and have taken 

in the formation of all the business and financial relations of said 
acifie Sugar Corporation from the time of its incorporation to the 
time of th e that said Pacific Sugar Corporation has not 
now and never had any business relations of any character whatsoever 
with the American Sugar Refining Company; and said American Sugar 
g Company has not now, and never has had, either directly or 
indirectly, any interest of any character whatsoever in, or any business 
relation of any character whatsoever to, or with, said Pacific Sugar 
Corporation, but said last-named corporation is absolutely independent 
of any connection of every character whatsoever with any other sugar 

corporation wherever situated. 

W. C. PETCHNER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of May, 1909. 
LSRAL. I FRANK L. MILLER, 
Notary Public in and for Los Angeles County, Cal. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, County of Los Angeles, ss: 


J. Ross Clark, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
I am the vice-president and general manager of the Los ‘Alamitos 
Sugar Company, which corporation owns and operates the beet-sugar 
plant located at Los Alamitos, Orange County, State of California. 

The entire capital stock of said corporation is held and owned by 
W. A. Clark and members of his family, mpar and members of my 
family, Mrs. Joseph K. Clark, and T. F. iller, except 124 shares 

by A. W. Jones, auditor of said company, and 1 share owned b 
W. H. Comstock, who is a director of said corporation ; that the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company is not interested directly or indirectly in 
any of said shares of stock nor in the business of said corporation in 
any manner whatsoever, 
J. Ross CLARK. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of May, 1909. 


[SBAL.] . E. LADY 
Notary Public in and for said County and State. 
My commission expires September 10, 1912. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, County of Los Angeles, ss: 


E. A, Pardee, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the secre- 
tary of the Sacramento Valley Sugar Company, a corporation, and has 
been since the os represented by it was started. 

That he is acquainted with all of the stockholders of said Sacra- 
mento Valley Sugar Company, and that no sugar-refining company has 
any 8 55 3 „ — rT. x indirect but that 

o e cap G of said corporation e indi 95 
bers, and in their own right. z Tepalo 

[SEAL.] 5 133 a E. A. PARDEB. 

Subscribed and sworn to 7th day of May, A. D. 1909. 

[SEAL.] EDWIN J. LOEB, petoro ite 
Notary Public in and for the County 

of Los Angeles, State of California, 


Stats or New Tonk, City and County of New York, ss; 

H. Rieman Duyal, being duly sworn, deposes and says that 

resident of the American Beet Sugar Company, and that the 3 
ae Refining Company does not now and never has owned a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the said American Beet Sugar Company, 
nor does the name of the American Sugar Refining Company appear 
apon the certified list of stockholders or upon the stock transfer —.— 
of the said American Beet Sugar Company; that the American Sugar 
Refining Company does not, 3 or through any of its directors, 
hold any stock in the said American Beet Sugar Company, and has never 
had a representation on the board of directors of the said American Beet 
Sugar Company, nor wif voice in the management of said company. 

hat the board of directors of the said American Beet Sugar Com- 

ny is as follows: H. Rieman Duval, R. Fulton Cutting, R. Bayard Cut- 
ing, Robert Oxnard, Henry T. Oxnard, Dumont Clarke, Kalman H 
5 1 Charles J. Peabody, James G. Hamilton, and Lucius 

3 me $ 

That the officers of the said American Beet Sugar Company are as 
follows: H. Rieman Duval, president; Robert Oxnard, vice-president : 
Henry T. Oxnard, vice-president; and John E. Tucker, secretary and 


treasurer. II. n 
Sworn to before me this 19th day of May, 1900. Duvan. 
{sEat.] ITLAND L. BISHOP, 
Notary Public. 

Mr. DICK presented a memorial of members of the Roessler 
Brothers composing room, of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the imposition of a duty on print paper and wood pulp, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry business firms of 
Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against an increase of the duty 
on thorium nitrate, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARNER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mis- 
souri, praying that an increase of the pension to $25 per month 
be granted the survivors of ihe Mexican and civil wars, and 
also that a pension of $20 per month be granted to their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CLAPP, I have a telegram here that I desire to put in 
the Record. It is not exactly a petition, but it is a telegram 
from the Caryer County Sugar Company, of Minnesota, to the 
effect that they are not in the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. I wish to supplement it with the statement that I not 
only believe but I have every reason to know that the contents 
of the telegram are correct and true, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 
The telegram was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 
CHASKA, MINN., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. Moses E. CLAPP, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
This company is not controlled by the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and you may deny the statement. 
CARVER COUNTY SUGAR Co., 


F, C. HICKS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present the afidavit of R. G. Wag- 
ner, president of the Wisconsin Sugar Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., making certain statements as to the ownership, control, 
and management of that company, which I ask may be read. 

There being no objection, the affidavit was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

State or WISCONSIN, County of Milwaukee, ss: 


Personally a red before me the undersigned officer, R. G. Wagner, 
who, being first duly sworn, on oath states that he is the president of 
the Wisconsin Sugar Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., a_ corporation 
organized under the state laws of Wisconsin, and that he has the 
president of this company since its organization in 1901, and that the 
American Sugar Refining Company never had nor has at the present 
control, or Management 


residents of Wisconsin, and that the company is soc | independent of 
any other company or interests engaged in the sugar try. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of May, 1909. 
{sBAL.] W. 


‘ALTER W. OEFLEIN, 
Notary Public, Milwaukee County, Wis. 

My commission expires October 13, 1912. 

Mr. BURKETT. I have had handed to me an affidavit in refer- 
ence to the American Beet Sugar Company, in the State of 
Nebraska, in regard to their not having connection with the 
American Sugar Refining company. I ask that it be read. 

There being no objection, the affidavit was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

Srarn or New YORK, City and County of New York, es: 


John E. Tucker, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the 

the American Beet Sugar Company, and t the American 
Sı Refining Company does not now and never has owned a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the said American Beet Sugar Company, 
nor does the name of the American Sugar Refining ee a pear 


of the said American Beet Sugar 8 the American Sugar 
roug) 


Robert Oxnard, Henry T. Oxna 


Haas, Edwin 
M. Bulkley, Charles J. Peabody, James G 


Hamilton, and Lucius K. 


Wilmerding. 

ý the officers of the said American Beet B Company are as fol- 
Gear H. ‘Rieman Duval, president; Robert O vice-pi t; Henry 
T. Oxnard, vice-president; and John E. Tucker, and treasurer. 


JOHN E. TUCKER, Secretary. 
this 19th day of May, 1909. 
5 15 er . 1 L. BISHOP, 


Notary Public. 

Term expires March 80, 1910. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of Corning Lodge, No. 195, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, of Corning, N. Y., praying 
for the passage of the so-called“ Burkett boiler-inspection ” bill 
and the “full-crew ” bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of members of the Chamberlin 
Composing Room Chapel, of Syracuse; of the New York Globe 
Composing Room Chapel, of New York City; of the Kay Publish- 
ing House Composing Room Chapel, of New York City; of the 
Standard-Union Composing Room Chapel, of Brooklyn; and of 
the Daily Courier Composing Room Chapel, of Buffalo, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the imposition of a 
duty on print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of James A. Garfield Council, 
No, 41, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the pending 
tariff bill increasing the head tax on immigrants from $4 to $10, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, BOURNE presented a memorial of sundry farmers and 
tradesmen of La Grande and Island City, in the State of Oregon, 
remonstrating against a reduction of the present duty on sugars, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a petition of Whedbee & Morris and 
sundry other citizens of Franklinton, N. C., praying that hides 
be placed on the free list, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of D. N. Mackay and sundry other 
citizens of Asheville; of T. K. Murphy and sundry other citizens 
of Salisbury; and of the McDaniel-Saunders Company and 
sundry other business firms of Rutherfordton, all in the State 
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of North Carolina, praying for a reduction of the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a memorial of the board of 
trustees of Park Falls, Wis., remonstrating against any reduc- 
tion of the duty on print paper and wood pulp, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of William H. Hufnagel and 24 
other citizens of Wisconsin, praying for a removal of the duty 
on hides, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of H. Hamminsen and 6 
other citizens of Appleton, Wis., remonstrating against an in- 
crease of the duty on hosiery and gloyes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Hudson, Dale, Hustisford, Maiden Rock, West Salem, Sheboy- 
gan, Ripon, Iron Ridge, Woodland, Horicon, Roberts, Ham- 
herst, Melrose, Wilton, Medford, Sauk City, Milton, Livingston, 
Washburn, Waukesha, Cedar Grove, Endeavor, Clappville, Mon- 
roe, Browntown, Spencer, Milwaukee, Walford, Oshkosh, and 
Manitowoc, and of sundry bankers of Madison and Milwaukee, 
All in the State of Wisconsin, praying for a removal of the duty 
on hides, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2491) for the relief of William H. Taylor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. BURTON submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPEES—JAMES PHELPS. 
On motion of Mr. Dick, it was 


Ordered, That there may be withdrawn from the files of the Senate 
the papers in the case of James Phelps (S. 2283, 60th Cong., 1st sess.), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


. PETROLEUM FIELDS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I submit a resolution, for which I ask pres- 
ent consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 53) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 
Senate resolution 53. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish 
to the Senate such information as Dr. C. W. Hayes, chief geologist of 
the Geological Survey, can furnish respecting his investigations and 
observations as to the character and See of petroleum fields 
in the Republic of Mexico, the character of the oil produced, the loca- 
tion of the oil regions, the ownership of or interest in concessions 
granted by the Mexican Government, the probabilities of increase in 
1 and, Fenu, all the information with respect to petro- 
eum and its fs ucts procured by the said Hayes upon his visit or 
visits to the public of Mexico. * 


THE TABIFF, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to paragraph 213. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, I know that my colleague is 
going to discuss a question of great importance, and I should 
like to have the presence of a quorum. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. 2 P 
Clay 


Balley Gallinger Paynter 
Beveridge Crane e Penrose 
Borah Crawford Gore Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Hale Rayner 
Brandegee Cummins Heyburn Root 
Briggs Curtis Hughes tt 
Bristow Daniel Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
rown Johnston, Ala. Smith, 8. C. 
Bulkeley Dick ones moot 
Burkett Dillingham Kean Stone 
Burnham Dixon La Follette Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver pe Taliaferro 
Burton Fletcher McCumber Tillman 
Carter Flint Nelson Warner 
Chamberlain Foster Oliver Warren 


Overman 
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Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Ps] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Chamber this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Kentucky will proceed. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, at the outset of what I shall 
say on the repeal of the 6 cents tax on leaf tobacco, I desire to 
return my thanks to Congressman STANLEY for much valuable 
statistical information furnished by him, which has cost him 
years of toil to acquire. 

I desire to say further that T listened with both pleasure and 
profit to the instructive, able, and thoroughly conservative 
speech of my distinguished colleague [Mr. Paywrer] on this 
question. 

During parts of the years 1907 and 1908 we had in Ken- 
tucky what was known as the tobacco war,“ and the Night 
Riders” in Kentucky and Tennessee were guilty of such out- 
rageous conduct as to merit the condemnation of all good people 
within and without those States. The governors of the two 
States, in their efforts to vindicate the law, showed themselves 
to be worthy and patriotic. As my distinguished colleague said, 
it is somewhat humiliating to me that such things occurred in 
the State of Kentucky, for I love Kentucky as every loyal son 
loves his mother. 

I love her for her virtues and for her glorious past, upon 


which these outrages, deplorable as they are, are but as spots’ 


on the face of the sun. The honesty of her people stands out 
as conspicuously as her rugged hills; their bravery has been 
told in story and in song, and, from the time of their conflict 
with the savage to this good hour, their blood has enriched 
every battlefield of the Republic. 

No man or set of men can bring reproach on Kentucky with- 
out incurring my resentment. I am somewhat like an old gen- 
tleman whom I knew years ago, who was in the habit of 
speaking in very plain terms of his wife’s conduct by reason 
of her high temper. He would arraign her most severely, but 
‘he always wound up with the declaration, “I can talk about 
Betsy, but no other man can talk about her before me without a 
fight or a foot race.” [Laughter.] So I say about Kentucky. 

I am frank to say, Mr. President, that after this lawlessness 
had reached its full fury I was so much impressed with its 
atrocity that I did not take the time to consider the cause, nor 
had I at that time made any study of the conditions. But that 
there was a cause there can be no sort of doubt, for law-abiding 
people do not suddenly, without reason, become outlaws. I de- 
sire now to say something about the causes which led up to 
this disturbance. 

You have already been told by my colleague how the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, under the innocent guise of a manu- 
facturer of cigarettes, with a capital of $25,000,000, rather a 
suspicious amount fer that business, entered the commercial 
world in 1890; how it deliberately swallowed its competitors; 
how it enlarged its business by establishing subsidiary com- 
panies for the manufacture of plug and smoking tobacco, snuff, 
and so forth, which in turn rapidly devoured their competitors 
by lowering prices so that they could not compete and then 
destroyed them, or absorbed them by purchase, until holding 
the majority of stock in all these corporations it silenced all 
competition in this country and steod without a rival in the 
United States. 

After this had been accomplished, and it was the absolute 
monareh of all it surveyed in America, not content, it conceived 
the idea of destroying its great competitor in Great Britain, the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, which had destroyed all competition 
in that country, thus cutting off all avenues of escape to that 
market from the American farmer. By offering princely contribu- 
tions to those who would patronize its business in Great Britain 
it drove the Imperial to a compromise, and obtained an agree- 
ment by which the American farmer was excluded from that 
market and by which the Imperial Tobacco Company agreed to 
confine its purchases to foreign lands, leaving the field in this 
country uncontested to the American Tobacco Company. 

Long prior to 1894—indeed many years ago—Italy, France, 
Austria-Hungary, and other countries determined to go into the 
purchase of tobacco under what was known as the “regie sys- 
tem.” In other words, those Governments became the purchas- 
ers of tobaceo in this country through their agents and shipped 
it to those various countries and sold it, turning whatever 
might be made out of the traffic into their treasuries. 

The American Tobacco Company, finding itself confronted 
with these rivals, proceeded to treat with them. The result of 
that treaty was that in the States of Kentucky and Tennessee 
they divided up the territory, with an agreement that no one 
of those companies should enter the territory of another or of 


the American Tobacco Company, and that all of them should 
buy at the same fixed price. 

Prior to that time the American farmer had found a good 
market for his tobaeco in Bremen, and seeing that Great 
Britain was closed against him, seeing that his own markets at 
home were closed against him, large quantities of tobacco were 
shipped to Bremen, and on arrival the American Tobacco Com- 
pany was found standing there with its millions of pounds and 
proposing to sell them at cost price in the United States. So 
it was every avenue of escape was closed. The American 
Tobacco Company had not only become possessed of control in 
this country, but had swept on triumphantly until it had not 
a competitor on the face of the earth, as the waters of a great 
flood swept on without a shore. 

The steck of $25,000,000 has risen in all now to over $500,- 
008,000. In 1895, as shown by my colleague, they declared a 
dividend of 20 per cent; in 1896, of 224 per cent; in 1897, of 
25 per cent; and in 1898, of 324 per cent, besides leaving large 
surpluses in the treasury. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will partion me, I should like 
to know the amount of stock the dividends were on. Was it 
on the original $25,000,000 or the watered addition? 

Mr. BRADLEY. The statement was made by my colleague, 
and I will ask him to answer. 

Mr. PAYNTER. The dividends, of course, were declared upon 
the amount of the common stock which was in existence at the 
time ‘the dividends were declared. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Such had become the power of this company 
that the representatives of kings and emperors knelt before it 
and were proud to do it reverence. The producers and farmers 
then appealed to Three times the lower house of 
Congress unanimously passed an act removing the 6 cents tax 
on natural leaf tobacco, but that act never even reached a 
vote in the Senate. As a last resort, feeling that there was 
no hope from any source aside from individual effort, the to- 
bacco growers of Kentucky and Tennessee formed societies 
under different names numbering 60,000 members, but all with 
the same object, the purpose of which was to pool their to- 
bacco; that is, to hold it all under one control a sufficient length 
of time to force the American Tobacco Company to buy at fair 
prices, because of the fact that their customers would insist- 
ently demand that they should furnish them tobacco. 

At this point I wish to say to Senators, you will find the 
proof of my statements concerning this tobacco company in the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee and the Fi- 
nance Committee and the report of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, which only a few days ago was laid on the desk or 
sent to the office of each Senator. 

Now, when this pooling commenced there were quite a number 
of farmers who refused to enter the societies, but who in- 
sisted that they would continue to raise and sell their tobacco. 
They held their tobacco, however, long enough to get the benefit 
of the delay occasioned by the societies, to some extent, and 
thereby received reasonably good prices. 

The trust, for I shall no longer call it the “American Tobacco 
Company,” bought this tobacco, first, because it was sorely 
needed, and, secondly, hoping by giving good prices for it to in- 
duce others to believe that they could likewise sell ‘their tobacco, 
and in this way destroy the organization, thereby putting the 
farmers again at their mercy. 

When this condition presented itself, there were those who 
felt sorely aggrieved. Every effort was made to try to induce 
all the farmers to go into the organization. Every effort 
was made to try to induce them not to produce any more 
tobacco, but to hold everything as long as might be neces- 
sary until the combine was forced to purchase from them 
at fair prices. Some of these persons, feeling themselves ag- 
grieved, as I have said, commenced the violation of the law. 
First, tobacco beds were scraped; second, the barns of the trust 
in some instances, and of these independent farmers in others, 
were burned. Men who were purchasing for the Regie Com- 
pany and the American Tobacco Company were whipped and 
forced to leave the State, and in some instances, I say with 
deep humiliation, even human life was taken. Such crimes- 
can find no apologist. Thus this terrible condition of affairs 
was developed, without justification, but not wholly without 
reason. The profitable market theretofore prevailing was de- 
stroyed and an arbitrary price that was a mere pittance was 
fixed at home, while the markets abroad were closed by con- 
spiracy and fraud. 

I beg you, Mr. President and Senators, to look at this condi- 
tion as it is. Here were these farmers cut off from all hope. 
Where they once had competition from hundreds of purchasers, 
they found they had three or four in collusion at a fixed price. 
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Tobacco, which it costs $6 a hundred to raise, was, of necessity, 
sold for three and a half dollars a hundred. The farmer who 
had invested his all saw that he was unable to get any return; 
the tenant who had raised tobacco “on the halves“ saw the 
fruits of his labor vanish; the laborers’ wages were cut to 
starvation prices; tenants and laborers beheld in the eyes of 
their wives and children an expression of hunger and despair 
and saw them shivering, half clad, in the winter's blasts. 

Some idea may be formed of the injury that was done to 
Kentucky, and only a faint idea, by an examination of the 
Statistical Abstract, which shows that in 1908, at the end of the 
fiscal year, as compared to 1907, at the end of the fiscal year, 
there was a decrease in the tobacco produced in Kentucky of 
44,878,000 pounds, and a decrease in its value of $6,729,400. 
But this is only one evidence of the losses of those people. 

We now appeal to this Senate for aid, and we can obtain it 
in no other way. The remedy, and the only remedy, is by the 
removal of the 6-cent tax from tobacco in its natural condition 
whenever and wherever sold. You may say, Well, you have 
had your protective society in Kentucky; by long delay you 
have sold your tobacco for from eight to twenty dollars per 
hundred, and why come to Congress for aid?” 

Mr. President, in order to sell that tobacco, some of it was 
held in pool for nearly three years. Imagine, sir, the hardship 
to the poor man who had to wait all this time or even for one 
year to sell his tobacco and get the fruits of his labor. They 
may control this thing in the future, as they have in the past; 
but what is the inevitable result? The same delay, the same 
attempted sales by independent tobacco raisers, the same at- 
tempted increase in the production, and necessarily a repetition 
of the same things in Kentucky and Tennessee which have oc- 
curred in the past, for, under similar circumstances, history 
will always repeat itself. 

But it may be said these outbreaks did not occur in all the 
tobacco States. By no means. Why? In those States pro- 
ducing cigar tobacco and cigar wrappers the trust had not 
gained control. The cigar industry was the only tobacco in- 
dustry in the United States which had not fallen a victim to 
the rapacious greed of this combine; but allow me to predict 
that the time is not far distant, if the statute remains as it 
is, when even that industry must succumb. 

Another thing. The combine had not seen fit to divide out 
the territory and put up their collusive bidders at the same 
price, save in Kentucky and Tennessee. There were disturb- 
ances, I believe, in the southern part of Indiana and some in 
the southern part of Ohio, but the great bulk of this trouble 
was in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mr. President, the farmer can sell without restriction any- 
thing he raises except his tobacco. It requires more labor to 
produce tobacco than any other crop. It takes thirteen months 
from the time the tobacco seed is sown in the bed to the time 
that the tobacco is completely cured and ready for sale. Dur- 
ing all that time, more, or less, the farmer is at work on that 
product. 

We have in Kentucky, and in all the States which produce to- 
bacco, soil peculiarly adapted to its production. Possibly we 
have more of that character of soil in Kentucky—which, by the 
way, produces nearly one-third of all the tobacco raised in the 
United States—than has any other State. There are thousands 
of acres of land in Kentucky which will produce good tobacco, 
but which is totally unfitted for the profitable production of 
any other crop. 

As I said, we raise in Kentucky nearly one-third of all the 
tobacco of the United States, and in 1908 the tobacco of that 
State was valued at $17,799,600, which was much less than in 
some preceding years. Aside from the large number of pro- 
ducers interested, there were employed in Kentucky that year, 
in round numbers, more than 80,000 laborers, all of whom, 
with those dependent upon them for support, aggregated in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 people. Next to Kentucky, in 1908, 

. came North Carolina, and next Virginia, and next Ohio; but 
there were large quantities raised in South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, and Connecticut. 

There was also more or less raised in New Hampshire, Vermont, 

Massachusetts, New York, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 

sippi, Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, West Virginia, Texas, and 

Louisiana. In other words, tobacco is raised in 25 States of the 

Union. 

The total output of tebacco in the United States in 1908— 
which was not a year of full production—was 718,061,380 
pounds, of the estimated value of $74,130,185. 

This immense production representing this enormous sum of 
money, aside from the number of owners of the soil, involves 
in round numbers 292,000 laborers, who, with those dependent 
upon them, aggregate a vast army of more than 1,000,000 
people. 


In view of these conditions, the importance of fair and just 
legislation affecting this product can not be overestimated. 
I beg Senators to give me their attention while I proceed to 
show that such legislation does not exist and will not, unless 
in their wisdom they should enact into law the amendment 
which I have offered. 

I will state in the beginning that under the present statute 
and rulings of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue the pro- 
ducers are so hampered and restricted in the sale of their leaf 
tobacco that they are substantially placed at the mercy of 
the great trust, which has blighted their hopes and desolated 
their homes. 

Mr. President, the Republican party at its national conven- 
tion in 1888, being alive to conditions, even as they then existed, 
and which have since become a thousand times worse, declared 
in its platform: 1 


The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the na- 
tional revenue by repealing all the taxes on tobacco, which are an 
annoyance and burden to agriculture, etc. 


In 1890 the Republican party redeemed that pledge in the 
McKinley tariff bill, which provided: 

Sec. 26. That on and after the ist day of May, 1891, all special 
taxes imposed by law now enforced upon dealers in leaf tobacco, retail 
dealers in leaf tobacco, dealers in tobacco, manufacturers of cigars, and 
peddlers of tobacco are hereby repealed. 

But that law required that the manufacturers should register 
with the collector “their names, place of residence, trade, or 
business, and the place where such trade or business is to be 
carried on,“ and so forth, and provided a penalty for failure 
so to do. 

In another portion of the act, smoking and manufactured to- 
bacco was required to be put up in “ packages” and stamped, 
the tax being fixed at 6 cents per pound. 

In section 27 it was provided: 

That all provisions of the statutes imposing restrictions of any kind 
whatsoever upon farmers and growers of tobacco in regard to the sale 
of their leaf tobacco, and the keeping of books and the registration 
and report of their sales of leaf tobacco, or imposing any taw on ac- 
count of such sales, is hereby repealed. 

It was further provided, however, that.farmers or planters 
of tobacco producing and selling leaf tobacco should, on de- 
mand of any revenue officer or agent, furnish him, under oath, 
a true and complete statement of all sales of leaf tobacco, the 
number of hogsheads, cases, or pounds, with name and resi- 
dence of the purchaser and place delivered, and a punishment 
was fixed for a failure so to do. In this way the tracing of leaf 
sales was secured. 

It remained for the Democratic party, in 1894, to repeal this 
just law providing for the free sale of leaf tobacco by the 
passage of the Wilson bill, which bill has been the fruitful 
source of all our woe. And yet, in justice to those who voted 
for that bill, I am of the opinion that 90 per cent of them did 
not know that in its specious wording there was contained a 
provision that substantially destroyed the protection that had 
been afforded the farmer by the McKinley bill. Indeed, I 
know if those gentlemen who passed that bill had understood 
its purport, they never would have given it their support. 

I call your attention, Mr. President, to the language of the 
Wilson bill in providing who should be considered a manu- 
facturer. Although it professed to give even more relief to the 
farmer than the McKinley bill, it absolutely destroyed all hope 
for his relief. The following is its language: 

Sec. 69. Every person shall be regarded as a manufacturer of tobacco 
whose business “it is to sell leaf tobacco in quantities less than a hogs- 
head, case, or bale; or who sells directly to consumers, or to persons 
other than duly registered dealers in leaf tobacco, or ouy registered 
manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or to pesas who purchase 
in packages for export; and all tobacco so sold by such persons shall 
be regarded as manufactured tobacco and such manufactured tobacco 
shall be put up and prepared by such manufacturers in such packages 
only as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe.” 

After having thus destroyed the power of the farmer's vendee 
to sell his leaf tobacco to the consumer, except on the payment 
of the tax, this misleading proviso was added: 

Provided, That farmers and growers of tobacco who sell leaf tobacco 
of their own growth and raising shall not be regarded as manufacturers 


of tobacco; and so much of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and acts amendatory thereof, as are in conflict with this 


act are hereby repealed. 
That section 27, chapter 1244, page 863, volume 1 


Provided further, 
of Supplement to the Revised Statutes of the United States (which was 


the McKinley law) “be amended by striking out all after the word 
‘ repealed.’ ” 

This is the section of the McKinley bill requiring the farmer 
to give information as to his sales. 

Hence it was represented, and believed to be true by nine- 
tenths of those who supported the Wilson bill, that the farmer 
and his vendee were not only allowed to sell without restric- 
tion, as provided by the McKinley bill, but in addition the 
farmer was relieved from keeping any memoranda or giving 
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information as to his sales on demand of any officer of the 
Government. 

Such was the belief of the farmer, who hailed with delight 
the passage of the Wilson bill and affectionately looked upon 
the Democratic party as his “ guide,. philosopher, and friend.” 
But later, when attention was called to the law by the rulings 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, he awoke to the fact 
that he had been deceived and placed completely in the power 
of the trust. To this bill he had looked as his friend in 
every present hour of need.” Before the grinding effect of the 
combine was experienced, the real value of the McKinley bill 
had not been appreciated; but when the American Tobaccco 
Company, which was organized in 1890 with a suspiciously 
large capital, ostensibly for the harmless purpose of manufac- 
turing cigarettes, had enlarged its powers by forming sub- 
sidiary corporations and had gone into every braneh of tobacco 
manufacturing, destroying all competitors except those who 
entered with it into an agreement of oppression, and the 
farmer saw his market gradually contract from hundreds of 
independent buyers to three or four in collusion, the farmer 
and his laborers, in their frantic appeal to the Wilson bill for 
relief, found that it had absolutely closed the door of hope 
upon them, and that the McKinley bill was indeed their friend. 

Hence, Congress was asked to enact a bill in many respects 
the same as the McKinley bill, and three times, as I have said, 
the House of Representatives passed that measure unanimously, 
and three times it came into this Chamber, and died in the 
Finance Committee without ever haying been reported. I under- 
stand that the main reason for this was that that bill as passed 
did not contain any clause providing for tracing the sales of 
leaf tobacco. It passed the House again unanimously without 
provision to trace leaf sales during the present session. It 
came to this body, but was stricken from the bill by the Finance 
Committee because, as I understand, of the failure to provide 
the means of tracing leaf sales. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly not. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to know the years when the 
bills to which the Senator refers passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Well, really, I will say to the Senator that 
I do not know. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Since 1900? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Have not the Republicans been in full con- 
trol here since then? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then, why does the Senator charge this to 
the Democracy? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I simply charge that, if it had not been for 
the Democrats, this trouble never would have existed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know; but if we have been fooled once, 
why do the Republicans follow our bad example? 

ape BRADLEY. I do not want them to follow your ex- 
ample. 

Mr. TILLMAN. They have. 

Mr. BRADLEY. And I am trying my best now to prevent it; 
but I want to show further along why the Republicans have not 
passed these bills. 

Right at this point, I want to call attention a little more par- 
ticularly to the differences which existed between the Wilson bill 
and the McKinley bill. Under the McKinley bill the farmer had 
the right to sell his tobacco without the payment of tax and his 
vendee had the right to sell without the payment of tax; in 
other words, leaf sales were free. Under the Wilson bill the 
farmer had the right to sell without the payment of tax, but 
his vendee had no such right. You will see, therefore, the very 
great difference existing between these two bills. 

Under the rulings of the Commissioners of Internal Revenue 
the right of the farmer to sell his leaf tobacco under the Wilson 
bill has been held to be a personal privilege that can not be 
delegated by him to another person. He can not employ an- 
other to travel from place to place to sell and deliver his to- 
bacco, not even a member of his own family; nor has he the 
right to place it in the hands of any person to be sold for him 
except a manufacturer, as described in section 69 of the Wilson 
law; and those manufacturers are in each case required to pay 
6 cents per pound tax on all tobacco sold. I may add here 
that these persons, in nearly every instance, are under the con- 
trol of the trust, and thousands of them are now protesting 
to the Senate against the removal of the tax as provided in the 
present amendment. 

So it is, Mr. President, as the law now stands, the farmer 
must leave his farm and travel over the country in erder to 
sell and deliver his tobacco, This he can not do, for two rea- 
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sons: First, on account of the expense attending it; and, sec- 
ond, because he can not neglect his farm and family. Like 
Tantalus, he is surrounded by water, yet can not drink. His 
privilege amounts to nothing, comparatively speaking, in his 
own rhood, because there are so many tobacco producers 
in his vicinity that his market is wholly with the consumer, 
and he can not exchange his tobacco at the country store for 
goods, wares, or merchandise without paying the 6 cents tax, 
for the merchant will not take it, even if he is a licensed dealer, 
unless he protects himself by charging the 6 cents tax that le 
must pay for the privilege of reselling. 

The law as it now stands amounts substantially to the per- 
mission that the mother gave her daughter when she told her 
that she could go out to swim, but must not go near the water. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is the Dingley bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. No, sir; that is the Wilson bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But the Wilson bill is dead; it is repealed. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The Wilson bill is not wholly dead; it 
only “sleepeth” in part. Let me say that the provisions of 
the Wilson bill as passed in 1894, about which I am talking, 
were not interfered with by the Dingley bill, but the law stands 
to-day as it steod then, a monument of injustice to the farmers 
of this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator deny that the present law 
in regard to tobacco is the act, or omission to act, of the Repub- 
lican party? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I deny that it is their act. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, if the Democrats made a mistake, or 
committed a crime, we will say—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. Oh, not a crime. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is a crime to rob farmers of their living 
I do not agree with the Senator on that proposition; I say it is 
a erime—if the Democrats committed a blunder or a crime and 
the Republicans left it alone, aftér the tobacco trust had or- 
ganized and got its tentacles and its influence in here, where 
does the blame rest? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Well, it seems to me that the man who 
does the devilment is more responsible than the fellow who lets 
the devilment alone after it is done. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is a question of ethics. 

Mr. BRADLEY. But, as I said to the Senator a moment ago, 
I do not approve of that; and I want to give the reason later 
on why it was done. What I am trying to do now is to in- 
duce the Republican party to go back to the provisions of the 
McKinley bill and do the farmers of this country and also the 
laborers justice. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator had confined his argument 
to a plea for justice to the farmers, every Democrat here was 
listening to him with an earnest desire to help him; but when 
he undertakes to turn his argument into a partisan one and to 
lay all the blame on the Democrats, when his own statement of 
fact shows that it is not true, I do not see what the Senator 
expects to accomplish. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to 
cause any Senator to become excited or to lose his temper. I 
am giving the history of this bill, and I am putting the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. So far as it may belong on the Re- 
publican party by act of omission, I am putting it there, and 
so far as it belongs on the Democratic party by act of commis- 
sion, I am putting it there. I want the people of this country 
to know exactly how this thing came about and exactly why it 
has continued; and I will show them before I am through. I 
am not undertaking to make a partisan speech; I am putting 
the blame where it belongs in the first instance; I am asking 
for justice to one of the great industries of this country; and I 
am asking that an iniquitous law shall be repealed. 

It matters not so much who is responsible, nor the degree of 
that responsibility, for, whoever is responsible, the law should 
no longer remain upon the statute book. I will discuss later 
the question as to what is the cause of the present position of 
affairs, and why it is that this law which was adopted by 
the House has never passed the Senate. 

There are two objections made to my proposed amendment, 
and to those objections I desire for a few minutes to call the 
attention of Senators. First, it is objected that the passage of 
this amendment will open the door to fraud and render un- 
certain the enforcement of the tobacco tax; secondly, that it 
will materially decrease the amount of revenue collected. 

As to the first proposition, it may be said that no law can be 
devised which will entirely prevent fraud. As long as human 
enpidity and ingenuity exist, just so long will fraud be perpe- 
trated. There are violations every day of internal- revenue 
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laws, and they will continue more or less as long as those laws 
remain on the statute book. Indeed, the same may be said of 
all laws. 

In support of the contention named, the letters of the late 
Secretary Cortelyou and the present Acting Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue will be quoted. A close examination of these 
letters, in connection with the clear and explicit statements of 
late Commissioner of Internal Revenue Yerkes, the operations 
of the McKinley bill, the constant violations of the present law, 
and the additional safeguard established by the proposed law, 
will show how very little foundation there is for the apprehen- 
sions of the ex-Secretary and the acting commissioner, whose 
communications are substantially the same, both going back to 
the report of the commissioner in 1871, calling attention to the 
large amount of leaf tobacco sold at retail directly to the con- 
sumer without payment of any tax, and, quoting the language 
of the then commissioner, that— 

The traffic was so injurious to the manufacturers and prejudicial to 
e e that the manufacturers asked to be protected from such 
SU. 

It seems that while the commissioner’s ear was keenly at- 
tuned to the complaint of the manufacturer and his plea for 
protection, it was deaf to the cries of the producer and laborer, 
who were suffering by reason of the practices of the manufac- 
turer. The manufacturers, however, are generally too modest to 
ask for protection. They usually confine themselves to expres- 
sions of great concern lest the revenue may be curtailed. The 
exhibition of their desire to protect the Government is truly 
pathetic, and may be likened to the great desire of the wolf to 
protect the shepherd in order that he may fatten upon his sheep. 

Mr, Cortelyou proceeds to tell how a law was passed in 1873 
imposing such taxes as rendered it impossible for any person to 
carry on the business of selling raw leaf tobacco directly to 
consumers or others than leaf dealers or manufacturers. But 
he forgot to mention that the laws up to 1871 did not throw the 
safeguards around the sale of tobacco that have since been pro- 
vided; and he forgot also to mention the fact that the law of 
1873 was wiped from the statute books by the McKinley Act 
in 1890 and laws passed such as would and did make more diffi- 
cult the commission of fraud than ever before, and these laws 
are in force to-day. Mr. Cortelyou says—and here is the milk 
in the cocoanut—tliat fraud will be hard to detect when “the 
present means of tracing leaf sales is practically abandoned.” 

It is upon that theory that heretofore the commissioners of 
internal revenue, some of them, have given their opinions. It 
is for that reason that this bill did not pass the Senate and was 
never reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee; be- 
cause, although the bill had passed the House four times, there 
was no provision in it in any way providing for the tracing of 
the sales of leaf tobacco. Hence it was that the commissioners 
and the Secretary of the Treasury objected to its passage, The 
section which provided for the tracing of leaf sales in the 
McKinley bill was repealed by the Wilson bill, and no provision 
of a similar character was embraced in the act that four times 
passed the House of Representatives; but now, by the amend- 
ment which I prepose, that provision is restored, and hence all 
the apprehensions that may have been felt by reason of frauds 
liable to be committed on the revenue, or because of a decrease 
in revenue on account of the fact that the sales of leaf can no 
longer be traced, are now provided for in the amendment which 
is offered, restoring that provision. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator says the reason why the 
bill which passed the House four times was not reported by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate was because it left out 
this provision for tracing the sales. That could readily have 
been inserted by the committee, and it does not seem to me 
to be a very good reason, because it could have been inserted 
in a moment; so that the objection of the Treasury Department 
and the committee could have been obviated by inserting that. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I will say to the Senator from Indiana 
that I agree with him that such provision could have been 
inserted, but its absence was the reason given by the committee 
why it should not pass, and the attention of the committee, I 
will say in justice to them, was not specifically called to the in- 
sertion of such a clause, but their attention was called to the 
danger of fraud under the bill as proposed by the letters of the 
commissioners and the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the law did not provide for the tracing of leaf sales. 

I am not here to make excuses for anybody, nor am I here 
to unjustly condemn anybody. I haye no doubt the committee 
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did what they conscientiously believed was right. I have no 
doubt that when gentlemen passed the Wilson bill they voted for 
what they conscientiously believed was right, and, as I said a 
moment ago, voted without knowing the effect of their votes, 
or their votes would never have been given for the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to say that when 
the Wilson bill was passed those who voted for it voted with- 
out knowing what its effect would be. Now, the Wilson bill 
was repealed three years after that. Did not those who voted 
to repeal it vote knowing what they were doing? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I will say to the Senator, as I said a 
moment ago, that the Wilson bill has not been repealed. In 
some respects it has, but in this respect it has not, As to 
whether the men who voted for the repeal of portions of that 
bill considered this matter I do not know, but I do know as to 
the others, because I have had Democratic friends tell me that 
they did not know what the effect of the Wilson bill was, or 
they would not have voted for it. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I said “ repealed,” I meant to use the 
word “reenacted.” When those who voted for the Dingley bill 
reenacted the provision which the Senator speaks about in the 
Wilson bill, did they not then act with that light which the 
Senator says those who yoted for the Wilson bill did not have 
at the time? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I repeat, Mr. President, that the Dingley 
bill did not repeal this provision of the Wilson bill, nor did it 
reenact it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said “reenacted.” It would probably 
have been more accurate to have said “continued” this pro- 
vision of the Wilson Act. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It was not necessary to reenact it, or to 
continue it. It remained the law without disturbance. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Then the Senator’s real complaint is that 
the Republicans did not repeal it, instead of the Democrats 
having acted. 

Mr. BRADLEY. If the Senator so understands me, he is 
mistaken. That is not my complaint, Mr. President, and I am 
trying very hard to make myself understood. It seems I am 
making very poor progress. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understand you perfectly. 

Mr. BRADLEY. ‘The Republicans failed to reenact the 
McKinley bill. Now, you ask me whether I approve of that. 
I say, No; I do not. I do not approve of their failure to re- 
enact the McKinley bill any more than I approve of the Demo- 
cratic party passing the Wilson bill; but if the Wilson bill had 
not been enacted, no reenactment of the McKinley bill would 
have been necessary. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. BAILEY rose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Will the Senator yield, and to 
whom? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desire to ask the Senator a question. 
The distribution of blame seems to me to be unimportant. The 
Senator’s statement is a most interesting one, and I have lis- 
tened to the whole of it; and what I am anxious to get at is 
how the removal of the internal-revenue tax on leaf tobacco, 
or, if you please, the shifting of the payment onto the con- 
sumers, is going to relieve the tobacco grower from the control 
of the American Tobacco Company? If it disturbs the Sen- 
ator’s argument to answer me now, and he will take it up later, 
of course that will be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I will take that up later. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to help the Senator from Kentucky, 
because I happen to know something about the conditions that 
exist in his State, and I happen to have a special fellowship 
with those Kentuckians. The trouble was more in the con- 
struction placed upon the Wilson bill than it was in the bill 
itself; and without intending. to criticise anybody, I think there 
was never anything more foolish than to hold that when Con- 
gress permitted a man to do a thing it required him to do it in 
person instead of permitting him to do it through an agent, 

I want also to suggest, in addition to that fact, that when 
the Wilson bill was passed the tobacco trust had not been or- 
ganized. If it had been I have no doubt that the matter would 
have been attended to more closely. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it may be that the construc- 
tion placed upon this law by the commissioners of internal 
revenue went further than it should have gone, in holding 
that the farmer must himself sell and deliver his tobacco, but 
that at last was not the trouble. The trouble was that the 
vendee of the farmer could not sell his tobacco without the 
payment of the tax. The farmer might have sold as much as 
he chose, but he was limited necessarily in the field of his 
operations, because he could sell alone to consumers. The man 
to whom he sold could not resell without paying the tax; and 
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so far as the organization of the tobacco trust was concerned, 
I say, in response to the Senator from Texas, that the American 
Tobacco Company was organized in 1890, which was long be- 
fore the passage of the Wilson bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Kentucky took that state- 
ment from across the aisle, and it is not true. I know, and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], if he were in his seat 
now, would bear me witness, that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany never controlled or acquired its great competitor in the 
Southwest, the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, until long 
after the Wilson bill had been passed. The American Tobacco 
Company as a trading corporation may have been organized 
before that. That has never been a matter of any importance, 
and I have never inquired into it; but the organization of the 
trust as it is now constituted occurred long after the Wilson 
bill was passed, and, in my opinion, occurred after the Dingley 
bill was passed. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will my colleague kindly wait a moment? 
As to when the American Tobacco Company was organized, I 
have stated, and I repeat, that it was organized in 1890. As 
to when it put its various competitors out of business, I do not 
know, but I do know that the American Tobacco Company long 
before 1894 formed many subsidiary companies and engaged in 
manufacturing plug and smoking tobacco, and put many of its 
competitors in that line out of business. That seems to have 
been its favorite employment from the time of its inception up 
to the time when it became absolute ruler of the markets of the 
world. Long before 1894 it had proven itself with its subsidi- 
ary companies a most oppressive and powerful trust. It must 
not be forgotten that the regie system was in full flower long 
before 1904. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I understood the Senator a little while ago 
to say that the farmer was in his present predicament largely 
as the result of certain arrangements between the American 
Tobacco Company, which he calls “ the trust,” and the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, of Great Britain, which ha ve divided between 
themselves this country and the world—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A large part of the world, 

Mr. LODGE. Most European countries are under govern- 
mental monopoly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those under the regia system. I understood 
the Senator from Kentucky to say that the present difficulty 
of the tobacco farmer in finding unmonopolized markets was 
largely due to the establishment by various countries of what 
he designates as the “regia system” and the agreement be- 
tween a certain manufacturer's trust here and abroad. What 
I desire to ask the Senator—and I ask it merely as a matte. 
of information—is this: When did the Imperial Company and 
the American Tobacco Company enter into this arrangement 
by which they partitioned the market here and in certain other 
countries, and when did these foreign countries introduce this 
regia system? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have not the exact date. I have it among 
my papers. But I assert that the troubles of the farmer could 
not have come upon him but for the passage of the Wilson bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that the combination be- 
tween our trust and the foreign trust and the establishment of 
the regia system have put the farmer in his present predica- 
ment. I will ask the Senator if he does not know that this 
trust combination in this and in foreign countries and the 
establishment of the regia system did not take place till after 
the passage of the Wilson bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The government monopolies with respect to 
tobacco in Europe are nothing new. As to when the arrange- 
ment was made with the American Tobacco Company, I know 
nothing, but the idea that these government monopolies are 
new is a great mistake. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts fur- 
nish the Senate with information as to when the American 
Tobacco Company and the Imperial Company entered into this 
combination? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know the date of the arrangements 
which have been made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that it was after 
the passage of the Wilson bill? 

Mr. LODGE. The Imperial Company is not a government 
monopoly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator need not tell me that. It is 
not a government monopoly. It is a private corporation, just 
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as the American Tobacco Company is. There is no government 
monopoly in Great Britain. 

Mr. LODGE. It exists in France, Italy, Spain, Russia, and 
Austria certainly; I think in Germany, but I am not sure. But 
at all events in all those countries it has existed for a great 
many years. What I wanted to find out was when the arrange- 
ment was made with nei government monopolies by the 
American Tobacco Compan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The 8. ber from Massachusetts can not 
have failed to understand the inquiry. I think it is valuable 
that the Senate should know when that combination was made. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I can give the Senator the date, if he 
would like it. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Indiana no doubt has in- 
formation on that point. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I can give the Senator the information, if 
he wants it. ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That information may be very familiar to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who happens to be possessed 
of more information than some of the rest of us. But that is 
no reason why we should not desire it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, The Senator wants to know at what time 
the British combination was made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to know that, because the Senator 
has laid great stress upon that as one of the chief sources of 
oppression—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS (continuing). From which he is now seeking 
by the amendment to relieve the tobacco farmers of his State. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That particular campaign—the trust's 
campaign in England—was begun in 1901-2, and the result 
of the operations of the American Tobacco Company in the 
British markets was the formation of this Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which, as a matter of fact, was practically composed 
of the same men and of their competitors in Great Britain. 
Immediately after that another company was formed, con- 
trolled by the same men in control of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Imperial Tobacco Company. This new company 
was called “the American-British Tobacco Company,“ which, 
as the Senator from Kentucky has truthfully said, divided the 
then remaining markets of the world. The Imperial Company 
was given the exclusive trade of the United Kingdom; the 
American Tobacco Company was given the exclusive trade of 
this country and dependencies; the British-American Company 
was given the remainder of the world. That began in 1901-2. 

The American Tobacco Company itself was formed in 1890, 
as the Senator from Kentucky correctly says, and in 1891, a 
year after its formation, it began to broaden its field by its 
process of absorption. It began by buying large plants that 
manufactured plug and smoking tobacco. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand this process of absorption 
began as soon as the trust was formed in 1890. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not think the trust was formed in 
1890—only its foundation laid. 

5775 SIMMONS. It did not reach its consummation until 
1901. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is quite right. I do not think it is 
accurate to say that the trust was formed in 1890. What was 
formed in 1890 was the original American Tobacco Company, 
which is not the present American Tobacco Company, which 
may be well called the “American Tobacco Company No. 2,” and 
is known as the “trust.” The original American Tobacco 
Company, formed in 1890, had at its inception a practical 
monopoly of cigarettes, and so vast were its profits that it de- 
termined to prosecute the policy it has since followed of buying 
up manufacturing plants in other branches, beginning with 
plug and smoking tobacco. 

This went on until 1908, when it had formed the Continental 
Tobacco Company, absorbed the Union Tobacco Company, and 
developed the tremendous combination known as the “ trust.” 
It has gone right on since then. But the question you asked 
about—its British operations—was 1901 and 1902. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I did not say that the tobacco trust was 
formed in 1890. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I said the American Tobacco Company en- 
tered the commercial world in 1890—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is right. 

Mr. BRADLEY (continuing). Under the innocent guise of a 
manufacturer of cigarettes, with a capital of $25,000,000, and 
proceeded at once to swallow its competitors. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is right. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Now, as to when this contract was made 
with the Imperial Company, is wholly immaterial. It may 
ha ve been made, and doubtless was made, after the passage of 
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the Wilson bill. But that does not break the force of what I 
haye said when I say that by reason of the Wilson bill being 
upon the statute book the farmers of this country were unable 
to protect themselves, whereas had the McKinley bill remained 
they could have protected themselves against this combine. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I stated that the tobacco trust 
was formed after the Wilson bill had passed, and, in my opinion, 
after the Dingley bill had passed. I have in my hand a very 
interesting volume called The Truth About the Trusts,” handed 
me by a Senator, and I find in it the statement that the tobacco 
trust was incorporated at Trenton, N. J., under New Jersey 
laws, in June, 1901. That is the tobacco trust. That there was 
earlier than that a consolidation of certain companies is true, 
but it is likewise true that that consolidation up to that time 
neither in the case of tobacco nor in any other case, except, per- 
haps, in the case of the oll companies, had proceeded to such 
extent as to especially arrest the attention of Congress and of 
legislatures. 

I simply wanted to be accurate; and I also wanted to turn 
the discussion from a political aspect, because I am anxious to 
see the Senator from Kentucky and his colleague, represent- 
ing, as they do, different political parties, poll a practically 
united vote in behalf of this motion. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have been trying to do that, and hope to 
succeed. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, I do not rise to express any 
difference with my colleague upon this question, neither do I 
have any difference with him as to what should be the effect 
of the legislation sought. The Senator from Texas has given 
the date of the organization of the American tobacco trust. 
After that time it began its aggressions against and absorptions 
of the competing plants. This took place after the passage of the 
Wilson bill and after the passage of the Dingley bill. At the 
time these bills were passed no one in Congress anticipated 
that the tobacco trust would be created and, of course, the dire 
results that were to follow. It was asked a moment ago—and 
that was the reason why I rose—when it began its campaign 
in Great Britain. It was in 1902, and by a reference to a speech 
which I delivered on the 13th of May, it will be seen the first 
step it took was to offer its customers about a million dollars 
yearly to induce them to buy tobacco from it. It created such 
terror in the minds of competing concerns that they were forced 
to agree to the terms to which reference has already been made. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The date of the organization of the 
so-called “tobacco trust,” under the laws of New Jersey, given 
by Moody as being in June, 1901, was in reality the date of 
the incorporation of what was called the “ Consolidated Tobacco 
Company.” The Consolidated Tobacco Company was purely a 
“holding company,” such as the Northern Securities Company 
was in the matter of railroads. The Consolidated Tobacco Com- 
pany took over the American Tobacco Company and the Con- 
tinental Company. Both were controlled by the same men as 
was the “holding company.” That might be accurate, so far 
as Moody is concerned, as stating the date of the company’s 
formation. But the whole process up to that time, as to the 
absorption and control of the tobacco market, had gone on 
under the name and, in fact, under the power of the American 
Tobacco Company and its affiliated concern, the Continental. 
The trust really existed in as bad a form, for practical pur- 
poses, years before the “ Consolidated” as it does to-day. 

In 1904 or 1905 the American Tobacco Company No. 2 took 
ever all the business of the Continental Company and of the 
old American Company, and the “ Consolidated” Company was 
dissolved. It was merely as a holding company. 

The Consolidated Tobacco Company dissolved in order to es- 
cape the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Northern Securities case, and then, I believe it was about 1904 
or 1905, the American Tobacco Company took over all of the 
business of the Continental and of the old American and of the 
Consolidated which succeeded it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. As I said a moment ago, it is entirely im- 
material so far as this discussion is concerned as to when this 
combination took place. The question is, What was the law at 
the time those combinations took place? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRADLEY. I shall decline to yield any further. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I wish to proceed now with what I have to 
say. 

As I said a moment ago, one of the objections that has been 
made is, so far as these four bills were concerned, that the law 
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would be open to the commission of fraud. I want to call 
attention to this fact. 

With the existing law requiring stamps representing the pay- 
ment of the 6 cents tax to be affixed upon each package of manu- 
factured tobacco and providing severe punishment for a failure 
so to attach them; fixing the weight and requiring stamps to 
be affixed to each box or package of cigars or cigarettes, rep- 
resenting the payment of the 6 cents tax, with the proper pre- 
cautions for the destruction er cancellation of such stamps; the 
law requiring the registry of each manufactory and regular 
reports of inventory, of which the collector is required to keep 
a record; and the reenactment of the provision of the McKiuley 
bill, which enabled the tracing of leaf sales, it seems to me it pro- 
vides against the commission of fraud as well as human in- 
genuity can provide against it; and such provision relieves the 
bill of the objection of Secretary Cortelyou and the Acting Com- 
missioner and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in regard 
to the absence of any rule which provided for the “means of 
tracing leaf sales.” Of course frauds will be committed under 
this bill in whatever form it may be passed. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to another fact. The 
McKinley law remained in force for more than three years, and 
I affirm that during all that time it can not be found that a 
single officer of the Government ever reported that there was an 
increase of fraud by reason of the passage of the McKinley law. 
On the hearings which took place before the Ways and Means 
Committee having in charge the Wilson bill, in 1894, there was 
not one iota of proof in regard to the increase of frauds under 
the McKinley law. 

You will be told that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in 1892, speaks of the decrease of revenue under the McKinley 
bill. This is true, and here is what he says: 


The decrease of collections for the last fiscal ante as compared with 
those for the previous fiscal year, was $1,795,777.90. 


But in the very next sentence he states the reason why: 


This is due to the reduction by the act of October 1, 1890— 

The McKinley bill— 

æ on snuff, chewing and smoking tobacco, Jan 1,1 om 
2140 2 —.— per Found, re to the 2 ot M eae to 
tobacco, May 1, 1891. 

I affirm that an examination of statistics will show that the 
chief decrease was by reason of the reduction from 8 cents to 
6 cents, and not by reason of the repeal of special taxes so far 
as leaf is concerned. 

Here we have the authority of the commissioner that the in- 
creased sale of leaf tobacco did not alone cause the decrease, 
but that it was caused by a variety of agencies, chief of which, 
I have affirmed, was the reduction of the tax from 8 to 6 cents 
per pound. 

The purpose of the amendment is in substance and effect to 
reenact the McKinley bill, and if that bill operated well for 
three years, both as to fraud and revenue, as I have shown, 
there can be no reason why it would operate otherwise now. 
This is the most conclusive argument that can possibly be made 
in favor of the proposed amendment, for that which experience 
has shown both safe and sound may be risked with the expecta- 
tion that the future will prove what the past has demonstrated. 

The letter of Commissioner Capers is based upon the same 
proposition as those of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
acting commissioner, that the “ means of tracing leaf sales” did 
not exist. 

But suppose that all these apprehended frauds upon the 
revenue should be committed, suppose we are wrong in saying 
that they have been provided against, I ask the Senate what 
àre the commission of those frauds against the Government 
when compared to the commission of frauds upon the people? 
Is it not better that the Government should lose a compara- 
tively small amount than that a large number of its citizens 
should be made paupers? Is it not better that the petty thief 
here and there should eseape with his little plunder than that a 
giant corporation should escape with millions filched from the 
suffering poor? 

Commissioner Yerkes states that in the event this tobacco is 
twisted it will reduce the revenue in the neighborhood of 
$750,000 annually. The law proposed, Mr. President and 
Senators, does not even ask for so slight a concession as that. 
The law proposed only asks that the farmer shall sell his 
tobacco “in hand” and that his vendee shall so sell it. “In the 
hand” means the leaves are simply stripped from the stalks 
and a leaf is tied around the upper ends of a number of leaves 
for the purpose of curing them; and every man knows to- 
bacco can not be so readily sold arranged in that way as when 
it is placed in the more convenient shape of a twist. 
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Here is what Commissioner Yerkes said to Chairman Dat- 
ZELL in a letter: 


Allow me to say, first, that so far as the effect upon the revenue is 
concerned, should this proposed bill be enacted, it is impossible to 
make an accurate, definite statement. To the extent that leaf tobacco 
in the “hand” displaces manufactured tobacco, th chewing and 
smoking, the revenue will be decreased, as in this way tobacco paying 
no tax will displace tobacco paying 6 cents per pound in its manu- 
factured condition. I am of the opinion that the decrease of revenue 
will be comparatively small, 

Then Mr. Yerkes was brought before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and he testified as follows: 


I do not think it would materially injure the reyenue of the Gov- 
ernment. J do not think it would materially affect the proper enforce- 
ment of the revenue law, and I believe it would give large relief to the 
tobacco grower. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was just going to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that even if it were conceded that this small 
amount of revenue would be lost to the Government, still the 
amendment which I have on another phase of this same ques- 
tion would supply the Government unquestionably and accu- 
rately with over $21,000,000. 

Of course the trust does not want the Senator’s amendment, 
because it would weaken the trust's control of the leaf market. 
Neither does it want my amendment, because that would pre- 
vent it from putting into its pockets the money it once collected 
for the Government and which it now still collects and keeps 
for itself. 

The point which I am making in aid of the Senator's argu- 
ment is that even if it were conceded, which I think it is not, 
that there would be some slight loss to the revenues, an incon- 
siderable amount, still the amendment which I have proposed 
would furnish the Government with more than $21,000,000. That 
makes up several hundred or several thousand per cent of the 
loss caused by the Senator’s amendment, even if there was any. 

Mr. BRADLEY. But upon the percentage of loss under the 
act of 1871, when the provisions and safeguards that now exist 
did not exist, it is estimated that this measure would cost the 
Government of the United States $3,000,000. The total loss 
from all sources under the McKinley bill for 1892 was only 
$1,795,000, hence it is impossible that we shall now suffer a 
loss of $3,000,000, But suppose the loss would reach $3,000,000, 
what is this sum of money in comparison to the crippling of a 
great industry, for as surely as the sun shines, if conditions are 
continued, they will lead to its destruction in Kentucky. 

What is this sum of money as compared with the happiness 
and well-being of more than a million people? What is this 
sum of money when compared with the failure of a great Goy- 
ernment to protect its people from injustice and pillage? Gov- 
ernments are not constituted alone for revenue. No such sordid 
basis of government exists. They are instituted, above all 
things, for the protection of life and liberty and the equal dis- 
tribution of justice. Revenue is merely a secondary considera- 
tion and can always be found by some method rather than 
binding a large body of people hand and foot and turning them 
over to a rapacious trust. 

There are many ways in which revenue may be supplied, one 
of which the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bev- 
ERIDGE] has alluded to, and I call attention to some others. 

The proper increase of the tariff on Turkish tobacco, which 
comes from a country which will not allow the import of our 
tobacco under any circumstances, will produce one million and 
a half dollars more than it now produces. Which is better, 
that we should deny justice to our own people, or collect revenue 
from the haughty, ignorant, and intolerant Turk? 

A tax of 14 cents per pound on jute and jute butts, the 
product of ignorant and degraded laborers paid 5 cents per day, 
which competes with American labor paid $1.50 per day, which 
how does not yield a single cent of revenue to our Government, 
would produce $3,600, „000 more than the highest and 
most extravagant estimate that has been made by reason of 
loss under this amendment. 

Shall we abandon our own people in the hour of extremity 
H ae id a tariff on articles produced by degraded foreign 
abor? 

Mr. President, I stand for my own country against all other 
countries, for the American home and fireside against the homes 
and firesides of all the remainder of the world, and for my own 
people against all other people. 

But we are asked, Why should you allow the farmer, his 
vendee, and others to sell without payment of taxes, and then 
collect 6 cents a pound from the manufacturer? I might ask, 
What justice is there in collecting a tax from the sale of beer, 
when there is no tax on hops, barley, or other things that make 
it? I might ask, What justice. there is in collecting a tax on 
spirits, when there is no tax on corn, rye, or wheat that enter 
into its manufacture? We must remember, Mr. President, 


that by manufacturing the value of the original article is very 
much increased. One pound of natural leaf will make nearly 
14 pounds of manufactured plug. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is quite a difference. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes; it is on account of the licorice and 
other things. That manufactured plug sells, I believe, at from 
40 cents to $1 per pound, an average of 70 cents a pound. 

Yet in selling a pound and a half they sell only 1 pound of 
tobacco, and they get an average price of 70 cents per pound, 
when the farmer’s vendee can not sell that tobacco with the tax 
taken off of it for more than 20 cents, if that much. So the 
manufacturer gets more than three times as much for 1 pound 
of tobacco as the farmer. 

Now, take smoking tobacco. It costs only 1 cent a pound to 
manufacture smoking tobacco. It sells at from 25 to 80 cents 
per pound, an average of 524 cents, Thus it appears that even 
smoking tobacco with 1 cent of labor bestowed on the pound 
sells for nearly three times as much per pound as 1 pound of 
natural leaf. 

I ask what injustice is there in protecting the farmer to this 
small extent? You charge æ tex to the manufacturer who in a 
few days, comparatively, makes his tobacco, while it takes the 
farmer thirteen months to cure his crop of tobacco. What harm 
is there in giving some protection to the sweat of the farmer’s 
brow as against the art, the ingenuity, and frequently the decep- 
tion of the manufacturer? 

The amendment that I offer in plain terms allows the farmer 
and all others to sell unstemmed natural leaf without the pay- 
ment of any tax. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcre] asked me awhile ago, aud I regret that he is not in the 
Senate now, to show him, how the taking off of this tax will 
benefit the farmer. As it is, the farmer has no bidders except 
those who are in collusion, unless he delays the sale of his 
tobacco until absolute necessity forces a fair price. He is left 
to-day in this circumscribed condition. He must keep his to- 
bacco for years and pay all expense of storage and all it re- 
quires to raise and cure it without any return. 

But the moment that this law passes the farmer will have a 
market. To-day he can not even sell his tobacco in exchange 
for merchandise at the country store because the merchant 
must pay the tax before he can resell it. But pass this law and 
the farmer can sell his leaf tobacco from one end of the country 
to the other to the merchant and the middleman, who will sell 
to the consumer, and in this way the farmer’s market will be 
increased a hundredfold above what it is to-day. 

Take the negro on the cotton plantations of the South. There 
is not one of them who does not prefer the natural leaf tobacco 
on account of its strength, on account of its flavor, and on ac- 
count of its cheapness. Take the poorer grade of whites 
throughout the country and you will find the same thing, in 
a considerable degree, to exist. Whenever you lift the em- 
bargo, whenever you give freedom to the farmer of this coun- 
try in the sale of his leaf tobacco, you will give him a market 
which will relieve him from the coils of the commercial boa 
constrictor that is now crushing out his life, and not only so, but 
you will benefit the consumer, who will no longer be forced to 
buy the high-priced tobacco. 

I wish you to bear in mind, Senators, that there are protests 
here from all oyer the country—from the cigar makers and the 
so-called “independent” manufacturers—against this amend- 
ment. Who are these so-called “independent” manufacturers? 
Do you suppose that this great combine, before which multi- 
millionaires have trembled and begged for mercy, would allow 
a single one of these comparatively insignificant manufactories 
to exist, unless it agrees to act in harmony with it? They are 
the helpless Trilbys of the trust, that sing or remain silent at 
its command. 

The cigar makers say they will be injured. I say no. Why? 
Because the people who will use this leaf tobacco are not able 
to buy cigars and do not buy cigars, and, whether this law 
passes or not, will not buy cigars. Therefore the cigar maker 
is not in any way affected. 

I have listened during this session, Mr. President, to eloquent 
pleas by Senators from different sections of the country in be- 
half of the workingman. Time after time we have been told 
that the Republican party in its platform provided that the 
workingman should be protected, and that the producer and 
manufacturer should have a reasonable profit as well. I very 
frankly admit that I am in sympathy with that sort of doctrine, 
but while it is proper to extend the shield of protection over the 
workingman in the factory, in the forest, in the mine, to protect 
our people from foreign labor abroad, it is even more necessary 
to protect them at home from the greed of a rapacious trust 
that has dishonored and robbed American labor and humiliated 
American manhood. 
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We have been reminded of industries where 50,000, 10,000, 
5,000 men were employed. I appeal to vou to-day in behalf 
of an industry which in the State of Kentucky alone involves 
80,000 laborers, and, counting the farmers, the wives, and the 
children of the producers and laborers, involves the happiness 
of 400,000 people. 

I have voted in every instance for ‘the protection Senators 
have asked for their people. I am a protectionist, and I believe 
it is not only right, but to the interest of the whole country. 
Now, I ask you, my friends, and those of you who have ap- 
peu led to me to protect your people, will you protect mine? Are 
vou really in earnest, and will you practice the teachings of the 
golden rule“ do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you?” — 

I appeal to you Senators in behalf of hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who have been stricken down by the ponderous 
mace of an all-powerful trust. I appeal for homes now in 
squalid poverty where once wholesome plenty reigned; for 
homes now dark and silent which once resounded with the 
innocent prattle and ‘ringing laughter of happy children, Who, 
with smiling mothers, in the -eventide welcomed the weary 
tollers home. I appeal to you in the name of justice, which, 
with blinded eyes and steady hand, holds the evenly balanced 
eales in Which sooner or later all will be weighed ; and I not 
only appeal, but I demand justice for my people. In the hour 
of the Nation’s extremity they answered its every call, and now 
they demand, in their extremity, that the Nation which many 
of their kindred died to save shall answer ‘theirs. 

If this call shall go unheeded, we have the satisfaction at 
least of knowing that there will come a time when our oppres- 
sors shall be weighed in the balances by a great and all-power- 
ful God, whose judgment will be, Thou art weighed in the 
balances and art found wanting.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Before the Senator from Kentucky takes 
his seat, I wish to suggest a question. It is whether the posi- 
tion of the ‘Senator does not really involve the removal entirely 
of the internal-revenue tax from leaf tobacco, in order to make 
dt effective? For instance, if you find it necessary to include 
the vendee of the farmer, will it not also be necessary ‘to pro- 
tect that vendee by extending it beyond him, or you will come 
up against a stone wall? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly; the object is to make it free in 
the hands of everybody after the farmer sells it, unless it is 
manufactured. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to have the ex- 
«tract which I send to the desk from the Wall Street Journal 


rend. 

The (PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[The Wall Street Journal, April 22, 1909.] 

AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING’S REMARKABLE DIVIDEND RECORD—IN EIGHT- 
BEN AND A HALF YEARS Has RETURNED TO ITS SECURITY HOLDERS MORE 
THAN '$132,000,000—COMMON STOCK IN THAT TIME HAS PAID 1753 
PER CENT IN DIVIDENDS AND PREFERRED STOCK 109) PER CENT—EACH 
CLASS OF STOCK INCREASED FROM ‘$25,000,000 To $45,000,000—vunDER 
FAVORABLE TARIFF REVISION AND BETTER PRICES, THIS YEAR WILL MAKE 
BETTER SHOWING THAN 1908. 

During the eighteen and one-half years of its corporate existence the 
American Refining Company has returned 7 5 cent per annum 
to the holders of its preferred stoek and a total of 1751 per cent to the 
holders of the common stock. This is a record that it would be hard to 
parallel, the more so because the 3 — — not paid dividends at the 


cent per annum. 
The following table shows the rate.and amount paid each year since 


the company's organization : 


Stock out- 


Dividends 
standing. Rate. 


Year. paid. 


Per cent. 


845, 00, 000 3 | $1,575,000 
45,000,000 7 3,150,000 
45,000,000 7 3,150,000 
45,000,000 7 3,150,000 
45,000,000 Y 3,150,000 
45,000,000 7 3,150,000 
45,000, 000 7 3,150,000 
45,000,000 7 3,150,000 
44,140,185 7 3,089,807 
36,968,000 n 2.805, 0 
36,968,000 T2 26,616,960 
836,773,000 T 7,906,195 
25,000,000 a 3,750,000 
25,000,000 4 1,000,000 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as an evidence of who were 
the real parties in interest in the failure of the Senate to re- 
move the provision relating to the Dutch standard from the 
pending tariff bill, I wish to say that, after the vote was 
taken yesterday, the stock of the American Sugar Refining 
Company went up five-eighths. I now desire to have the 
os e which I send to the desk, from the Wall Street 

ournal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the article as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SUGAR DIRECTORS AND ‘THE “PUBLIC. 


dlin 

There are three directors of the American Sugar Refining Comp: 
who joined the board within the past two years, and it may be allow 
that they are not in any t measure responsible for the conditions 
they found. The name of one other director first a rs in the list 
of officers published with the report for 1905. President H. O. Have- 
meyer is dead and L. M. Palmer retired, but there are five other 


tively, the president and the “vice-president of the company since II. 0. 
Havemeyer’s death; and the oth £ 

standing in the financial 2 They 

that the world 


tasily, have lost 


American Sugar Refining Company through the 
are: President, W. B. Thomas vive-president, 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
Senate has probably heard ‘all of the sugar discussion that it 
desires to hear at this time, so I shall not offer any additional 
amendments to this paragraph now; but when the bill reaches 
the Senate I hope to have some amendments to offer, and I hope 
then to be able to induce the Senate to change the provisions 
of this paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph be agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island asks that paragraph 213 be now adopted. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Before the adoption of the paragraph, I 
ask to have read:a letter which I have received from home. I 
only want to say that in the western part of North Dakota, 
where we have ‘irrigation projects, and all along the Missouri, 
we have, perhaps, better soil and climate for the production of 
beets, and consequently for a valuable beet industry, than can 
be found in any other place in the United States. This letter 
bears upon that subject, and gives the view of those people who 
have farms and who live near these irrigation projects. I ask 
that the letter may be read and printed in the Recorp. It will 
speak for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WILLIsrox LAND Company, 
Williston, N. Dak., May 17, 1909. 
Hon. P. J. McCumber, 
Washington, D. 0. 

‘Dear Sm: I am advised that discussion of the sugar tariff will come 
before Congress shortly and that action detrimental to the sugar-beet in- 
terests of the country may possibly result. In view of the fact that we are 
to have a beet-sugar factory at Williston in the near future, and the fur- 
ther fact that the success of the Williston and Buford-Trenton frrigation 

rojects, as well as all projects which may hereafter be installed in 

North Dakota, will depend largely upon the sugar-beet industry, I deem 
it advisable to bring the matter to your attention. A number of our 
farmers are gro small tracts of beets this season under the ditch 
and they are all working industriously to have the factory built next 
season. Representatives of the beet-sugar company have looked the 
und over several times and are willing to invest their money in a 
actory, in the ‘belief that it will supply practically the entire sugar de- 
mand of North Dakota. Should the existing protection to the sugar- 
beet industry be removed or reduced. however, it is more than likely 
they would abandon, or, at least, indefinit RE paler their present 
plans. The same situation exists in many ons of the West, espe- 
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cially those dependent u pon irrigation. The sugar- is of 
cach great and gro set to the development a rity 
of the entire country that necessarily ged opr eo — dera- 
tion before remoying er „ — it by existing 
tariff laws. F 

Very truly, yours, Josera W. JACKSON. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask to have printed in the Record an afi- | 


davit of the president of the United States Sugar and Land 
Company, who have a plant established at Garden City, Kans. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senater from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
permission is granted. 
The paper referred to is as follows: 


STATE or COLORADO, County of Bl Paso, ss. 


=> a M. e being first duly sworn accord 
80 . a oo . 8 is = 
eng ph 4 Tang 6 oompany said compan; 
ized under the laws of the State of Colorado and 
business of manufacturing beet Ginn ie the 
pany is located at Garden the State of Kansas; that the 
American Sugar Refini 9 dis not directly or indirectly inte 
ested in said the United States Sugar and Land Company either as a 
stockholder or otherwise; that said the United States Sugar and Land 
Company is wholly and entirely independent of the American Sugar 
Refinin Company; that the directors of the United States and 
Land Company are all residents of the State of Co and that 
practically all of the sae of the United States r and d Com- 
pany 5 owned and held by citizens of Colorado, and that none of said 
stock, affiant believes, is held er owned by any person conn 
Sen or indirectly with the American Sugar aE ee. 
MACNEILL. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, Mary L. Richardson, this 17th 
3 of May, 1909. 


to re — 
nited S 


Many L. RicHarpsox, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 11, 1911. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that paragraph 218 be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 213 
is agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, is that the sugar paragraph? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the first sugar paragraph. 

Mr. GORE. Does it include the duty of a dollar and ninety 
cents on refined sugar? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. GORE. I want to offer an amendment to that paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

Mr. GORE. The amendment I propose is, on page 73, line 8. 
after the word “refining,” to strike out all that follows down 
to the words “1 cent per pound,” so that the proposed duty on 
refined sugar will be 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the nmend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 73, line 8, after the word “ refin- 
ing,” it is proposed to strike out “one cent and ninety one- 
hundredths of.” 

Mr. GORE. Only a word, Mr. President. I wish to say, 
first, that if the Senate, through any sudden burst of virtue or 
patriotism, should adopt this amendment, I should, of course, 
follow it with another motion to conform the duty on raw sugar 
and the differential to this reduction. I know that a great 
many Senators are devoted to the differential, and I should 
propose to harmonize the entire paragraph as between raw 
‘sugar and refined sugar. 

The reason that I submit this motion is this: I know full well 
that it will not pass; I know that no motion to make a sub- 
stantial reduction on sugar, or on any other necessary of life, 
can possibly prevail in this Senate; but I am unwilling for this 
schedule to be adopted without, at least, a motion being made 
to bring about such a substantial reduction. The motions for 
reductions hitherto preposed have not been substantial; and if 
they had been adopted, there would have been no material re- 
lief brought to the people and to the consumers of this country. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, unless the people of this 
eountry can purehase the necessaries of life cheaper after this 
measure kas passed than they could purchase those necessaries 
before this measure had passed, all our revision is in vain. The 
only object which anyone could have in revising the tariff is to 
reduce the price of necessary articles to the purchasers and to 
the people of this country. 

Sir, what is the reduction proposed by the Senate and by the 
House? The present rate of duty on refined sugar is $1.95 per 
hundred pounds. ‘The House generously reduced that to $1.90 
per hundred pounds, and the Senate, sharing the generosity of 
the House, has proposed the same munificent reduction; so that, 
after this measure has been approved, the duty on refined sugar 
will be $L90 per hundred pounds instead of the enerous and 
burdensome duty of $1.95 per hundred. What does that reduc- 
tion mean? It means a reduction of one-twentieth of 1 cent a 
pound on refined sugar. In other words, when ‘the laboring man 


|in this city has consumed 20 pounds of sugar he has saved 1 


penny by virtue of this reduction, and is enabled to enjoy the 
luxury of one copy of the Washington Evening Times—and, by 


| the way, I think he ought to purchase that paper and read 


about the iniquities of the sugar trust and how this Congress 
is laboring to aHeviate his burden. 

It means more than that; it means that when the washer- 
woman of this city has consumed 100 pounds of sugar she has 
sayed the splendid sum of 5 cents—one nickel, one picayune— 
she has saved the price of a bar of soap; and she can read in 
these prices the generous help and assistance vouchsafed to her 
by the revision of the tariff! 

Mr. President, it means more than that; it means that when 
the President of the United States has devoured his weight in 
sugar he has saved the price of a shave. [Laughter.] When 
the President consumes 300 pounds of sugar, sir, he has saved 
15 cents. 

That may be the meaning of the Republican platform when 
it promised tariff revision; that may have been the meaning of 
the President of the United States when he pledged himself 
to a revision dewnward; and that may be the purpose for which 
this Congress was convened in extraordinary session—to indulge 
in a penny for 20 pounds, a picayune for 100 pounds, 15 cents 
for 300 pounds of revision, and $1 a ton. If that be the purpose, 
and if that be the object of this extra session, then 
this Congress ought to be branded and it ought to go down in 
history bearing the title of Shakespeare's comedy, Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 

Sir, I do not believe that the reduction proposed would mate- 
rially reduce the revenues of this country; and if it should, we 
still have recourse to the income tax. We still have an oppor- 
tunity to levy the burdens of this country upon the wealth of 
the rich instead of upon the wants of the poor. But the reduc- 
tion itself would not of necessity reduce our revenues. Let us 
see. What is England's customs tariff upon sugar? On sugar 
net exceeding 76° CCC 
pounds, ours 95 cents; on sugar exceeding 98° of polarization 
the English duty is 44 cents per hundred pounds, whereas our 
tariff is 5195 per hundred pounds. In other words, the Ameri- 
can rate is more than four times the English rate; and yet, 
while England imports only three-fourths as much sugar as we 
import, with a tariff rate only one-fourth of ours, she raised 
$33,000,000 in 1907, whereas we in the United States raised 
$60,000,000 with a tariff rate four times the English rate. 

So I insist that even with this reduction of rate there would 
not ‘be a substantial reduction in the reyenues of this country, 
and in order that we should not adjourn and allow it to be said 
that not even a motion was made to bring about a reduction 
that the people conld feel, I have submitted this amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for a vote by yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state ‘the 
amendment, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The SECRETARY. On page 73, lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
words one cent and ninety one-hundredths of,“ so that it will 
read: 


Refining, 1 cent per pound. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The Secretary proceesled to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH 
responded to his name. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I addressed the Chair before the 
clerk called a name, and I shall again protest, and I wish to do 
it in the most emphatic manner, against the habit of the clerk 
in calling the first name on the roll when a Senator is on the 
floor; and if no other means will correct it, Mr. President, I 
shall ask that our business be suspended and that that matter 
be dealt with. It is the constant practice of the Clerk to do that 
thing—I have called attention to it before—and it is an abuse 
of the position. 

Mr. President, this is no slight matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. May the Chair make «a statement, 
please? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had already directed the 
clerk to call the roll. The Chair had not seen the Senator rise. 
As fhe Chair had directed the clerk, the Chair thinks he is more 
at fault than the clerk in this case. 
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Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it is a matter of constant griey- 
ance, and for that reason I speak earnestly about it. I wish to 
illustrate the way in which this practice on the part of the clerk 
can work hardship in the Senate. Of course the rule is that 
after there has been a response no other business is in order 
and nobody can be heard; but if a Senator is on the floor at the 
time, and the clerk knows the fact, it is his business to suspend, 
end not to call the first name on the roll until the Senator can 
say what he desires to say in addressing the Chair. 

I will go further, Mr. President, and say that it is the duty of 
the clerk, when the Chair has submitted a matter to the Senate, 
to wait to see whether anybody desires to say anything before 
he calls the first name. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator in that statement is investing the 
clerk with a power and a discretion where he has none whatever. 
It is not the business of the clerk to watch and see if a Senator 
is on the floor; the clerk has nothing whatever to do with recog- 
nition. If a Senator rising has not been seen by the Chair and 
has not been recognized by the Chair, and the Chair hat given 
the direction to the clerk to proceed with the calling of the 
roll, there is but one thing that the clerk can do, and that is 
to call the first name on the roll. The Senator can not for a 
moment maintain his position that it is the business of the 
clerk to be looking about to see if a Senator rises. He has 
nothing whatever to do with that; and the Chair is entirely 
right that, if there is any fault in the case, it is with the Chair 
and not with the clerk. When the Chair directs the clerk to 
call the roll, there is no discretion whatever left in the clerk. 
If a dozen Senators rise, he has nothing to do with that, but 
is to carry out the edict, the direction, of the Chair. The Sen- 
ator must see that he is entirely wrong when he says that the 
clerk should watch and not commence the roll call. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have listened to the honorable 
Senator with great patience, although he interrupted me with- 
out asking my consent that he should do so. I have heard him 
through to the end, and now I propose to reply, if he will per- 
mit me, in my own time, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BACON. No; I will not at the present time. 

Mr. HALE. Then, I can not get the floor, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BACON. I do, for the present. 

Mr. President, I do not make any such contention as that 
which the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] suggests is the one 
I have made. I do not contend that it is the place of the 
clerk to watch; but I do contend that it is the place of the 
clerk, after he receives the direction from the Chair, at least 
to pause long enough for any Senator who desires to address 
the Chair to have an opportunity to do so. 

As this matter comes up, I am going to make a practical ap- 
plication of it. I quite agree with the Senator from Maine 
that it is none of the clerk’s business to be taking part in 
what may be the proceedings of the Senate other than that 
which strictly belongs to his office; but I say also, in this con- 
nection, it is not the place of the clerk to call a name with the 
view and with the purpose to cut off Senators. That is what I 
am talking about. The clerk is not there as the representa- 
tive of a party or as the representative of any Senator on this 
floor. He is there to do his duty as an officer of the body, 
without regard to party or without regard to the wishes of 
particular Senators. 

Mr. President, I did not know that I should ever say this; 
but, as the Senator challenges me, I will say that I have seen, 
and other Senators have seen, on this floor in the last session 
upon a memorable occasion, when that action of the clerk was 
taken advantage of to make it operate as a clôture in this Sen- 
ate; and I have good authority—or, rather, I will not put it in 
that way, although I might do so, but I will say I have good 
reason to believe, and if my belief is challenged, I will en- 
deavor to furnish the proof—that it was done with the knowl- 
edge of the fact that that was the intent and purpose. I refer 
to the occasion when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] had addressed the Chair at some length, and when the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] was intending to address 
the Senate, and when the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
had addressed the Senate, and before opportunity for anybody 
to be heard in addressing the Chair, the clerk hurriedly called 
the first name on the roll. The name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is the first upon the list and, of course, he can 


answer with promptitude. In that way clôture was then ef- 
fected, and can be had in the Senate, when there is no intention 
on the part of the Senate, under its rules, that the roll call shall 
be used for any such purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I assume that it is my constitutional prerog- 
ative to answer to my name when it is called? 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And I intend to exercise that right, without 
suggestions to the contrary from anybody. 

Mr. BACON. Yes, indeed; I have no doubt of that, and I 
intend to exercise my constitutional right to say that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and the clerk combined can not so con- 
duct the business as to unduly cut off debate and effect a cloture 
which the rules of the Senate do not permit. 

Mr. President, I have not told all I know about this thing, 
and I.do not propose to do so unless urged to do so; but if the 
matter is pressed, I will tell what I know about it, and I will 
tell what I know about that particular instance. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to press the Senator, but I would 
be delighted if he would do so. 

Mr. BACON. No; I will not do it unless Senators on the 
other side press me. If they do so, I will. But, Mr. President, 
I will say another thing, that when I tell what I know about 
that, I will tell that it was not a matter which originated in that 
particular session, but that it had a precedent in a former Con- 
gress, that that precedent was recalled, and that particular 
device was then adopted purposely and intentionally to effect a 
clôture in the Senate by that means. 

Mr. President, I had occasion to call attention to this matter 
two or three days ago. When the Chair puts a question, Sena- 
tors on this floor have a right to be heard. Things are to be 
done in the Senate decently and in order, and not by any 
sleight-of-hand performance. I insist upon it that when the 
Chair puts a question to the Senate there should be opportunity 
for Senators to be heard. The presiding officer is rapid in 
speech—that is natural and proper, and I do not mean that as a 
criticism, but I am simply speaking of it as a fact—and if Sena- 
tors can not when the Chair proposes to put a motion to the 
Senate spring to their feet with the utmost activity, even 
younger men than myself, without being cut off by the haste— 
the undue and indecent haste—of calling the roll and having a 
response made in order that Senators shall not be heard, then, 
indeed, the customs and practices and courtesies of the Senate 
are put not only at defiance, but put in jeopardy and in danger 
of absolute destruction and overthrow. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Kansas will 
permit the Chair for one moment, the Chair desires to say that, 
in his construction of the rules of the Senate, it is the duty of 
the clerk to call the roll when the Chair orders it. The Chair 
did not on this occasion, and never will, intentionally order the 
clerk to call the roll for the purpose of cutting off any Senator. 
Certainly had the Chair seen the Senator from Georgia rise, he 
would not have directed the clerk to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON. I am not speaking about myself in particular. 
I have bad it in mind ever since that occurrence in a former 
Congress, and I have called attention to it before. It is proper, 
in the orderly conduct of the business of the Senate. We are 
not a crossroads debating society. We are presumed to be here 
in the exercise of a very high function, with very grave respon- 
sibilities, and things should be done in an orderly way; and it 
is not the office of the Secretary, or of the clerk acting in his 
place, immediately, before there is an opportunity for anybody 
to be heard, with a practice which has become almost uniform, 
by a hasty calling of the first name on the roll, absolutely to 
cut off the opportunity of Senators to be heard, and, in some 
instances, effect a clôture. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There has been an amendment offered 
and reported to the Senate. I suppose, in one word, we may 
be informed of the effect of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The effect of the amendment offered to the Sen- 
ate is to reduce the duties on refined sugar from 1.90 to 1 cent. 

Mr. BACON. On refined sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it reduces the duty one-half, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. CLAY. I would suggest to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that to arrange his schedule simply by reducing the tariff on 
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refined sugar to 1 cent, without rearranging the duty on raw 
sugar, would hardly be satisfactory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Oklahoma, as I under- 
stood him, stated that if this amendment was adopted, he would 
follow it up with another which would correspondingly reduce 
the duty upon raw sugar. 


Mr. CLAY. 
viding: 

Sugars, tank bottoms, erring of cane juice, elada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, costing by the polariscope 
not above 75°, 50 cents per hundred pounds. 

It is 75 cents per hundred pounds in the bill, according to my 
recollection. 

And for every additional ere shown by the polariscope ited 2 
cents per hundred per avers nal, and fractions of a degree in pro- 
poran. And on all sugar which has gone through a process of re- 

ing, $1 per hundred pounds— 

And so forth. In order to place refined sugar at 1 cent, it 
becomes necessary that a change be made on raw sugar, other- 
wise raw sugar would pay a higher duty on coming into this 
country than refined sugar would. 

Mr. GORE. I will state to the Senator from Georgia that 
the purpose which I had in view in offering this amendment 
was merely to offer it as a test amendment; and if the Senate 
Shall adopt it, I will then follow that up with a reduction of 
the rates on raw sugar, so that there will be a correspondence 
between them, on the principle now incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. CLAY. I would suggest to the Senator that it would 
probably be better to have it all in one amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I think it would be better; but the schedule is 
on.the eve of being adopted without any amendment of this sort 
being submitted and voted on, and I shall be very glad, if the 
Senator from Georgia will offer his amendment, to withdraw 
mine. 

Mr. CLAY. I would suggest to the Senator and the chairman 
of the committee that, in my judgment—I may be mistaken, 
and a majority of the Senate doubtless differ with me—if there 
is any schedule in this bill that ought to be considered by the 
Finance Committee, it is the sugar schedule; and I say this: 
That when you look at the fact that we are expecting to bring 
in 300,000 tons of raw sugar from the Philippine Islands, and 
when the refiners are expected to use that without any tariff 
duties, and when we are expecting to have an increase in the 
production of raw sugar in the Hawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico, and when this revolution has taken place in regard to 
raw sugar in this country, to let the Dingley bill stand just as it 
was before, is, in my judgment, absolutely indefensible. I do 


I have an amendment that is now pending, pro- 


not speak of it from a partisan standpoint, but I speak of it as | fra 


one who desires to do right. To save my life I can not under- 
stand how you can let the tariff on refined sugar stay at $1.90 
and on 90° $1.68}—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ninety-six degree sugar. 

Mr. CLAY. That is correct, 96° sugar, $1.68} per hundred 
pounds. We knew that, when the Dingley bill was framed, 
nearly 90 per cent of the raw sugar that came into this country 
was paying a duty of $1.684 a hundred; and no man can ever 
convince me that a refiner will not make more money on raw 
sugar when it comes in free than when he pays $1.68} per hun- 
dred pounds duty upon it. Suppose to-day all of the sugar that 
we consume came into this country free and no tariff duty 
whatever was paid. Then the refiners would save 51.683 on 
every 100 pounds. For the refiners to get their raw sugar free, 
and then be able to sell the refined sugar at the same price they 
sold it at when they were paying a duty of $1.68}, is, in my 
judgment, absolutely indefensible. 

I maintain that a reduction on refined sugar and raw sugar, so 
as to keep them practically together, will not injure the beet-grow- 
ers or the cane growers either. You simply reduce your duties 
to meet conditions that have confronted you in the last few 
years. I do not apprehend that Mr. Dingley would ever have 
thought of a tariff of $1.90 on refined sugar and $1.683 on raw 
sugar had he contemplated the conditions which exist at the 
present time. And when we get 300,000 tons of sugar free from 
the Philippine Islands, I want to say to you that there will then 
be no sugar imported into this country paying the full duty of 
51.683 per hundred pounds, 

Mr. President, it has been a rule of my life never to repeat. 
I haye stated fully and earnestly how I feel about this matter. 
I feel that we are granting favors to the most unconscionable 
trust that ever existed in the United States; a band of thieves, 
swindling and defrauding the Government and robbing the 
American people, and I retract nothing that I have said; for 
I know, from the investigation which I have made, that the 
trust will get the benefit of this free raw sugar unless you make 
a reduction in the duty on your refined sugar, 


The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Georgia 
will agree that I may withdraw this amendment and that he 
substitute his, because I realize that it is better to have the 
entire matter voted on at one time. My amendment was offered 
on the spur of the moment, without opportunity to arrange and 
revise the entire schedule, and merely to prevent the paragraph 
being adopted without at least an effort or a motion being made 
to amend it as it ought to be amended. If the Senator intends 
now or will agree that hereafter his amendment shall be pro- 
posed and voted upon, I will withdraw mine. 

Mr. CLAY. I expected to discuss this amendment at length, 
for an hour, at least, pointing out why it should be adopted; 
but for the last few days I have not been in physical condition 
to discuss it. I have expected to offer this amendment in the 
Senate, and to press it vigorously when the matter comes up. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CLAY. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understood the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to ask that paragraph 213 be passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not. I asked that it be agreed to, and 
that is what the motion will be when this amendment is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Is it agreeable to the Senator from 
Georgia to present his amendment 

Mr. CLAY. I will present my amendment now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This paragraph, if agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole, will be open to amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that, of course. 

Mr. CLAY. I will offer my amendment now, and get through 
with it. 

Mr. GORE. I will withdraw my amendment. 
wanted to register a protest. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment, and to annul 
the order for the yeas and nays. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray] now 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. Strike out paragraph 213 and insert the fol- 
lowing, to be known as paragraph 213,” in lieu thereof: 

Sugars, tank bottoms, sirup of cane juice, a concentrated melada, 
concrete ones concentrated molasses testing by the polariscope not above 
75°, 50 bolar hundred pounds, and for every additional degree 
shown by aes ariscope test 2 cents 8 — 1 pounds additional, and 

tions of a degree roportion. 9 which has gone 
through a process of refining, $1 per nner po molasses testing 
A above 40°, 20 per cent a | valorem ; testing above 40° and not above 

ee cents per gallon; testing above 56°, 6 cents per gallon. Sugar 
sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty as mo! or 
. po. ic test. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, just a word. That amendment in- 
cludes an amendment which we have already voted on—that is, 
to strike out the No. 16 Dutch standard. It also provides that 
75° sugar, instead of paying a duty of 95 cents per hundred 
pounds, shall pay 50 cents; and it goes on up, increasing it 
2 cents per hundred pounds until it reaches 100° sugar. It 
makes the duty on refined sugar $1, and no differential what- 
ever between raw and refined sugar, as provided by the amend- 
ment which we voted on the other day. Consequently two 
features of this amendment have been voted on already. 

The principal feature left to be voted on is the question 
whether or not there shall be a reduction in the duty on raw 


and refined 
In discussing the sugar schedule I have 


I merely 


Mr. BRISTOW. 
offered all the arguments that were at my command in behalf 
of eliminating the provision relating to the Dutch standard, 
because I think it is one of the most infamous provisions that 
was ever incorporated into a legislative act. It now serves the 
purposes and adds enormous profits of a corporation that is 
plundering the American public; and I am in absolute accord 
with the denunciation that the Senator from Georgia has made 
of that corporation. 

However, the reducing of the duty on raw and refined sugar 
in the amount suggested by the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia would, in my opinion, wreck a great many beet- 
sugar factories that have been established under the present 
law. We have been levying a duty of $1.95 per hundred pounds 
on refined sugar, which is the kind of sugar that beet-sugar 
factories make. If by one act we reduce that duty from $1.95 


to $1, we thereby jeopardize the investments that have been 
made in these enterprises under this high duty, and it seems 
to me that would be bad faith on the part of the Government. 
I think a slight reduction could be made, as I indicated yester- 
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day, without any injury to the legitimate profits of these enter- 
prises that have been established by virtue of this invitation 
extended to capital by the Government twelve years ago. 

So, sympathizing with the Senator from Georgia in his efforts 
to correct the evils of this legislation, I can not go with him as 
far as he has suggested by this amendment in reducing duties, 
because I believe it would be injurious to the factories that 
have been established by the invitation extended by the Gov- 
ernment under the high duties that are now imposed; and I 
feel that I should make this statement before the roll is 

called. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the vote be taken by yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. CLAY. One minute. I think I can demonstrate that this 
amendment will not interfere with or injure the beet growers or 
the cane growers. This morning I am not feeling well enough 
to go on and make a speech, Neither did I yesterday. Conse- 
quently I will withdraw the amendment and introduce it when 
the bill goes in to the Senate, when I can discuss it at length 
and present the reasons, convincing to me, why it ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. BACON. If my colleague will permit me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Georgia yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. CLAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to suggest that that is not the best di- 
rection to be given to this matter. When the bill goes through 
the Committee of the Whole, after long and tedious debate, 
there is going to be very little disposition on the part of the 
Senate to give careful consideration to anything that is left 
over, Now is the time to do it. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has repeatedly, for particular reasons, passed over differ- 
ent paragraphs when they were in order to be voted upon. It 
seems to me the reason suggested by my colleague is a sufficient 
one why a vote should not be taken upon this matter and why 
he should have an opportunity to address the Senate upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH, ‘The paragraph will be absolutely open to 
amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I understand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the action of the Senate in agreeing 
to it now will not cut off the Senator from Georgia from any 
of his rights. 

Mr. BACON. Nobody disputes or doubts that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Georgia expects that 
his speech will change the opinion of the Senate, that is one 
thing; but I think 

Mr. CLAY. I hardly think it will change the opinion of the 
Senate, unless I can get your consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will not get my consent to re- 
duce the duties upon sugar to 1 cent; that is perfectly certain. 
And whether the vote is taken now or in the Senate will make 
no difference in the result, in my judgment. 

Mr. CLAY. I think it but just to myself and to my friends, 
who have asked me to explain this at length—I mean for at 
least thirty or forty minutes—that I should say that this morn- 
ing I am not feeling well enough to explain it. In fact, I would 
not undertake it. For that reason, if the Senator wants to go 
on with the schedule, I will withdraw the amendment and offer 
it when the bill gets into the Senate, and press it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is satisfactory to me. I ask that the 
paragraph be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the paragraph be passed over until to-morrow, when the Sena- 
tor from Georgia says he will be ready to speak. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia asks that 
the paragraph be passed until to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course, if the Senator desires that, I 
can not resist it. 

Mr. CLAY. I intended to speak yesterday. I thought I 
would finish my remarks to-day. I can not promise to submit 
my remarks to-morrow. I have been advised by my physician 
not to do so. It will probably be several days before I will be 
ready. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the paragraph is agreed to, whenever 
the Senator from Georgia is ready to offer his amendment, I 
will ask that it be reconsidered for that purpose. 

Mr. DANIEL. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire that it shall be disposed of in 
that way. I do not ask for the yeas and nays, but I ask that 
the question on agreeing to the paragraph be put to the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 214: 

Maple sugar and maple sirup, 4 cents per pound. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the para- 
graph? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 215—saccharine. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to agreeing to 
the paragraph? The committee amendment was agreed to when 
the bill was first read. 7 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there are possibly many para- 
graphs where that form of the adoption of a paragraph would 
not be objectionable to anyone, but there are others where 
Senators do not wish to be understood as agreeing to them, 
Therefore I think, although I dislike very much to put the Chair 
to the extra trouble, that upon the sugar schedule at least it 
should not be put in that, form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair will comply with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Georgia and put the question. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the sugar 
schedule, now under consideration, or to discuss any other par- 
ticular schedule, but to make some general observations. 

While it may be well enough to protract debate on the sched- 
ules of this bill for a while longer, we know it will not even- 
tuate in any practical legislative result. Its only effect will 
be to let the country know what is being done and how it is 
done in the Senate, and that will doubtless serve a good pur- 
pose; but we know now almost as well as we will know at the 
end just what the result will be. For all practical legislative 
purposes we might as well vote on the bill and all amendments 
now as a month later. 

Mr. President, evidently, as I think, we have reached a point 
in the consideration of this bill where it has been demonstrated 
that opposition to the will of the Finance Committee is futile. 
I do not adopt the usual formula and say that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] is master of the situation, but 
I do say that the Finance Committee, under his leadership, is 
master of the situation. 

Mr. DANIEL. You mean the Republican members. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Virginia amends the sugges- 
tion, to which I agree, that the Republican members of the com- 
mittee are masters of the situation. In stating the case in that 
form I do not mean to detract from the well-recognized influ- 
ence or from the acknowledged Republican leadership of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, but I adopt that form of statement 
because I deem it more courteous and respectful to all the mem- 
bers of the committee, each of whom represents a strong indi- 
vidual foree, and because I believe that that form of statement 
will be more agreeable, even to the Senator from Rhode Island 
himself. The Finance Committee is in the saddle. We had as 
well recognize that now as later. Hereafter, if we have any 
suggestions to make looking to a change in any provision of the 
bill, if we approach the committee through its chairman—that 
most noble tribune of the people—and approach him after the 
fashion of old Deucalion, humbly casting the stones behind, it 
may be we will be distinguished by a hearing, but not otherwise, 

Mr. President, when the consideration of this bill was first 
begun, and for some days before, there were some on this side 
so optimistic as to hope that there were enough Republican 
Senators opposed to the inequalities and the iniquities of the 
present tariff law to bring about a revision that would in some 
measure respond to the popular demand, but the occurrences 
since then, and especially of the last few days, have surely been 
sufficient to dissipate that hope in the breast of the most credu- 
lous. There was really and in fact an ominous reform thunder- 
ing in the index—a preliminary roar that had in it a half-in- 
spiring note of promise—but the threatened storm has long since 
spent its force. The light of victory already shines like a halo 
around the omnipotent heads of the big chief and his associates 
of the Finance Committee. Well might they cry in joyous 
acclaim : 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York; 

And all the clouds that lower'd upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths: 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments; 

Our stern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag'd war hath smooth'd his wrinkled front; 


And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries— 
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Though we may not as yet caper nimbly along a primrose path, 
we can at least plod along with firm, confident, and ever quick- 
ening step to a victorious culmination. 

True, a tremulous Republican voice is still heard now and then 
in protest, but it no longer bears the note of triumph or of de- 
fiance. It has now more the sad semblance of wailing—timid, 
apologetic, discordant, and, altogether, not without pathos. It 
is a pitiable ending of a somewhat pompous beginning. 

Mr. President, I am not disappointed. I am not disappointed 
because I have never believed that it was possible to secure a 
substantial, much less a general, reduction of tariff rates 
through the agency of this Congress. There was a great blow- 
ing of horns and there were many Republican tariff-reform ban- 
ners afloat during the campaign of last year, but experience and 
intuition alike convinced me that all of it was but the seductive 
and deceptive pageantry of a confidence game. True, there was 
throughout the country a wide demand for a real revision of 
the tariff, for lower taxation, and for a substantial retrench- 
ment of expenditures. Mr. Roosevelt favored a tariff reyision 
with a general lowering of the rates. So did Mr. Taft. At 
least so declared both these official heads of the Grand Old 
Party. But Roosevelt is now far distant in Africa, performing 
murderous feats without parallel. He no longer counts for 
much, politically. He is only a memory and hardly worth a 
quotation. But Taft is a living potentiality. He is still here, 
and his hand is on the helm. His utterances should be worth 
remembering. I have several of his sayings here—things said 
by him during the campaign of last year, but I will quote from 


only two or three. 
QUOTES TAFT. 


In his speech of acceptance, delivered at Cincinnati, July 28, 
1908, Mr. Taft said: 


In 1897 the Dingley tariff bill was passed, under which we have had, 
as already said, a period of enormous prosperity. The consequent ma- 
terial development has greatly changed the conditions under which 
many articles described by the schedules of the tariff are now produced. 
The tariff in a number of schedules exceeds the difference between the 
cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, including a 
reasonable profit of the American producer. The excess over at 
difference serves no useful purpose, but offers a temptation to those 
who would monopolize the production and the sale of such articles in 
this country to profit by the excessive rate. On the other hand, there 
are some few other schedules in which the tariff is not sufficiently high 
to give the measure of protection which they should receive upon Re- 
publican principles, and as to these the tariff should be increas 


Mark you, in this first utterance he said there were “a few,” 
only a few, schedules which should be raised; the others, of 
course, were to be reduced. 

Again, in a speech at St. Paul, on September 26, he said: 


Now, we are going to revise the tariff, too, but it is going to be a 
thorough revision, an honest one; a revision in accordance with the pro- 
tective system, which requires that every industry in the country which 
needs it shall have a tariff measured by the difference in the cost of 
production here and the cost of Ronin in the countries abroad. 

In the making up of that tariff both interests ought to be heard, and 
will be heard, because the people insist upon it and the crystallized 
sentiment of the Republican party is in favor of it, both to protect the 
industries and the consumer. But Mr. Bryan says we can’t get over the 
Influence of the protected interests. Hasn't the Republican party risen 
above corporate influence before? It is entirely right that the protected 
interests should come in and be heard, and see to it that their property 
and business is not destroyed. 

But, of course, they are interested parties, and what they say must 
be weighed with other evidence. The Republican party will not pass a 
tariff bill that will destroy a single industry in this country, but, on the 
other hand, it does insist that excessive rates shall not continue. 

Now, the rates generally, or most of them, are too high. Some are not 
high enough, accordi to that standard. The revision, N will 
probably be downward; but whatever it is, I am here to plight the 
faith ef the Republican party, in accordance with its platform, that the 
5 17 ai will be honest and exact according to the measure stated in the 
platform. 


Again, at Sioux City, on September 29, he said: 


I am interrogated as to whether the tariff should be revised up or 
down. My own impression is, without being familiar with the schedules 
as an expert, that in most cases the operation of the protective system 
has been normal, the cost of production has been reduced, and that 
therefore the revision with respect to those schedules should be down- 
ward, There are a few—pottery is one—of which no such change has 
taken place. Indeed, the change has been the other way, and in that 
respect, probably, the tariff should be raised. 


I will make one other quotation. This is from Mr. Taft's 
speech at Topeka, on October 3: 


The principle of protection is that all industries that need it shall be 
protected by a customs tax equal to the difference between the cost of 
production here and the cost of production abroad. 


Mark the expression. He does not say the difference in daily 
wage, but the difference in the cost of production here and the 
cost of production abroad. 


That cost of production is determined by three elements—the cost of 
material, the cost of labor, and the interest on capital, or what is 
known as the “ manufacturer's profit.” 

The normal operation of protection where competition has free i 70 
is to lower the cost of producing, and so to reduce prices to the public. 
As a consequence, after ten years’ operation of a particular schedule it 
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ought to result that the cost of production in this coun is made less, 
and therefore that the difference between the cost of production in this 
8 and abroad is less, and therefore that the duty ought to be 


If I am elected, as I expect, I shall exercise all the legitimate influ- 
ence that the President or head of the Republican pa can to see to 
it that the plighted faith of the party on this subject, letter and in 
spirit, is observed. 

Numerous additional quotations of like import could be fur- 
nished, but this suffices to outline the campaign attitude of Mr. 
Taft. These utterances might well be criticised as being at 
times somewhat ambiguous and not altogether ingenuous, but 
let it be remembered that the orator was the candidate of the 
Republican party, full of a high ambition to become the Presi- 
dent of the United States. As the candidate of his party, and 
having an intelligent conception of public sentiment and of the 
difficulties of his position, we can well understand how he 
sought to practice the difficult art, not of dissimulation, but of 
not offending, even though he might fail to please. Upon the 
one hand were the protected interests—grown opulent through 
the favor of the Government, and exacting because of opulence— 
which for decades had been the dominant and governing force 
of his party; and upon the other hand was still a mightier 
force—mightier in numbers if not in effectiyeness—which was 
not in accord with the other element. The one clamored for 
a tax rate so high that monopoly might stand erect under its 
gis, while the other, those who footed the bills, demanded _ 
that the tax burden should be lighter made. The candidate 
therefore was between the flame of the sulphurous lake and 
the raging of the wild sea. Under the circumstances, we may 
look with leniency upon his failure to speak out with absolute 
straightforwardness. Nevertheless; the patent truth remains 
that the people who heard the President’s anteelection speeches 
believed, and had a right to believe, that he stood for lower 
rates in the tariff schedules; in other words, for a substantial 
revision downward. Every fair-minded man knows and must 
admit that that was the judgment of the country, and the 
country believed that Mr. Taft was not only speaking for him- 
self, but was also speaking with authority for his party. 

If any there be who think I misinterpret the President, then 
I ask why, in the light of these quoted utterances, did he call 
this extraordinary session of Congress? This question has been 
asked more than once, but it bears repeating. In the light of 
his declaration when he accepted the Chicago nomination, and 
in the light of his later deliverances—and believing, as we all do, 
that Mr. Taft is a sincere and upright man—it can not be be- 
lieved that he assembled this Congress with the idea of having 
tariff rates increased or to have the rates of the Dingley law 
practically reenacted. The one would have been an act of bad 
faith with the American electorate, and the other would have 
been an act of consummate and costly stupidity. I have no 
doubt that the President honestly desires to keep faith with the 
people who elected him, and that he desires, therefore, to see 
the law revised so as to secure a substantial downward scaling 
of the rates. But Mr. Bryan was right when he declared in 
the campaign that even if Mr. Taft desired a reduction of tax 
rates he would, if elected, be powerless to execute his purpose. 

Mr. President, that is so because the Republican party is in 
the control and under the domination of favored interests—in- 
terests which are protected by law and which, under the opera- 
tion of law, are enabled to extort from the great masses of the 
people. These interests are represented in compact, intelligent, 
and powerful organizations; they print and distribute, year 
after year, enormous quantities of literature containing argu- 
ments, plausibly and most persuasively presented, in advocacy 
of that policy which is the bulwark of their opportunities, and 
in the hour of political and party contest they supply the shin- 
ing sinews of war. Upon these sheltered interests depends the 
hope of the Republican party; they constitute its chief reliance. 
The public mén who dominate that party, and those who have 
dominated it for years, are so closely aligned with these inter- 
ests, and are under such political obligations to them, that they 
dare not falter in their service; and so, Mr. President, I have 
believed with Mr. Bryan that no one Republican, even though 
he be the President, could swerve his party from the old, beaten 
path blazed out by the industrial monopolies upon which that 
party leans with greatest confidence; and I doubt if there ever 
was or will be a Republican President who will strive with 
erence and persistent effort to lead his party on a different 

ie, 

REPUBLICAN POLICY. 

Mr. President, the Republican platform of last year, pro- 
claimed at Chicago, declared that— 


The true principle of protection is best maintained by the imposing 
of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of produc- 
5 — oe and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American 

ustrles. 
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That was the official declaration of the entire Republican 
party, formally ne pacers by a national convention. Upon that 
wa 


platform Mr. s nominated and made his race for the 
Presidency. Reverting to his Topeka speech, from which I have 
quoted, it will be seen that he accepted that declaration as ex- 
pressive of the Republican policy. He declared that— 

All industries that need protection shall be protected by a tax equal 
to the difference between the cost of production here and abroad. 

What did he mean when he said— 

All industries that need protection shall be protected— 


And so forth? 

Have we, indeed, some industries that do not need protec- 
tion? What industries are they, and what did the presidential 
candidate have in mind? In the earlier days the advocates of 
the protective policy contended that that policy was necessary to 
protect our new, struggling, undeveloped infant industries 
against the sharp competition of the older, better-developed, 
richer, and more powerful competing industries in other coun- 
tries. We were told then that when, under the selter of this 
policy, our manufacturing industries were firmly established, 
and had become rich enough and strong enough to hold their 
own in the markets of the world, there would no longer exist the 
need of imposing duties for protection, but that the duties would 
be levied for revenue. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the American industries have now grown until this has 
become the greatest manufacturing nation of the earth, and that 
here in America we have the most opulent and powerful manu- 
facturing corporations in the world. There are none others 
anywhere that can rival them in this Are these the 
‘industries that Mr. Taft had in mind as those that did not need 
protection? 

But, Mr. President, of course we know that the Republican 
party has long since abandoned the earlier contention to which 
I have referred, and they have abandoned it because the growth 
and power and wealth of American industries have become such 
that the old contention could be no longer made. They have 
shifted the position and have predicated their contentions upon 
the ground that labor was higher in the United States than in 
other countries, and that tariff duties ought to be levied to cover 
that difference; partly, as they say, to protect the American 
workman against the competition of cheaper-paid workmen 
abroad; and partly to protect the manufacturer who employs 
this higher-priced labor. The platform and the President de- 
clare that duties should be imposed to cover the difference in 
the cost of production between this and other countries. The 
President explains all that himself. He said: “That cost of 
production is determined by three elements, the cost of material, 
the cost of labor, and the interest on capital, or what is known 
as the manufacturer’s profit.“ There are three elements, there- 
fore, so we are told, which are to be considered in determining 
the difference in the cost of production when a tariff law is to be 
enacted. One of these elements—namely, material—may be 
eliminated, for the reason that in the purchase of raw materials 
for manufacturing the different great manufacturing and com- 
mercial nations of the world stand upon a footing of substan- 
tial equality. There is no need, in most cases at least, of put- 
ting that element into the calculation. 


LABOR COST. 


Now, Mr. President, a word or two about the labor cost of 
production. What does that mean? It does not mean by uni- 
versal consent; it does not mean that in determining the differ- 
ence in the labor cost of production between two or more coun- 
tries we are to take the daily or weekly wage paid in the 
different countries to the respective workmen engaged in the 
same lines of employment and make that the basis of the 
calculation. That would not do, because it is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge that the per cent of difference in the daily wage 
paid in different countries may be much greater than the per 
cent of difference in the labor cost of production. For example, 
if we should find that American workmen in a given industry 
received 40 per cent more for a day’s work than a like workman 
in some other country, we might, on pressing the inquiry to a 
conclusion, find that the difference in the labor cost to the em- 
ployer in producing his wares was not more than half as much 
as the difference in the daily wage. The correct way to deter- 
mine this question is to take a given article of commerce and 
find out just what it cost the manufacturer to produce it. We 
then find that his raw material had cost a certain amount; that 
he had paid his laborers a certain amount to make that article; 
that he had paid so much for fuel, and so on and so forth. Now, 
reckoning on that basis, we could find out how much the Amer- 
ican employer paid for the labor that entered into the manu- 
facture of the given product and how much the foreign em- 
ployer had paid for the labor entering into his production, and 


that difference would represent the cost of production. Un- 
doubtedly the actual daily or weekly wage paid to American 
mechanics is, generally speaking, higher than in other countries. 
It may be truthfully asserted that the American standard of 
daily wages is the highest in the world; but, on the other hand, 
it is also true that the difference in the labor cost of production 
in America is, generally speaking, nothing like as great as the 
difference in actual daily wage. This is so because our indus- 
tries are better organized, better equipped, better managed, and 
because the American workmen, as a rule, are more intelligent, 
industrious, and skillful. The American manufacturer gets a 
better result in every way from his higher-paid employees than 
the European manufacturer gets from his lower-paid employees. 
This absolute economic fact is well known and generally recog- 
nized. I could burden the Recorp with proofs of this state- 
ment—proofs coming from the lips and pens of numerous men 
who are best qualified to speak, some speaking officially after 
investigation and some speaking from actual and wide experi- 
ence. I will content myself with one witness. I will introduce 
Mr. Schwab, who was educated and fitted for his remarkable 
career by Andrew Carnegie. He was a workman in the Car- 
negie mill, and rose step by step from that position to become 
the head of the great Carnegie establishment at Pittsburg. Sub- 
sequently he was the president of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, known as the “ steel trust.” From that office he retired 
to take charge of the Bethlehem Steel Works. He is more or 
less interested in and associated with these great industries, 
as he is with other great enterprises. I read the following from 
a recent utterance of Mr. Schwab: 


I have been in contact with labor of all kinds for years, and I kn 
what it can do. I know that American laborers can prodoce more — 
in a given time than any other workmen in the world. I know that 
they can put out better steel than any others. 

We can compete with any other country. We have nothing to fear 
by a ok in tariff, 9 we have the best goode: t is true that we 

ave to pay our workmen most; you alwa. ve to m 
skillful workmen’ the highest wages. * pee ee 

The Americans are the best workmen on earth. The highest paid 
labor is the cheapest to the employer. The man that understands his 
work 8 and executes it without mistakes is the man that makes 


money for employer. 
The man that is emplo at a cheap wage and goes slowly and 
makes blunders produces cheaper steel or any other goods and can not 


compete with the man that 
produces good material. 

Now, Mr. President, if upon investigation it should be found 
that the actual difference in the labor cost of a given prod- 
uct between the American employer and the European em- 
ployer was, for instance, 20 per cent or 30 per cent, and this 
Congress should levy a tax upon that product of 40 per cent or 
50 per cent or 60 per cent, for whose benefit would that excess be 
imposed? Not for the benefit of the workman, to be sure, for 
only so much of the duty would be levied for his benefit as repre- 
sented the difference in the labor cost of production. That is 
the theory of the Republican platform itself and of President 
Taft. It would not result in increasing the wage of the work- 
man, and, therefore, he would not share in this bounteous excess. 
Manifestly this excess of duty over and above the difference in 
the labor cost of production would be levied wholly in the inter- 
est of the manufacturer and employer. And that sort of thing 
is now being justified by the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and those cooperating with them. Day after day we are con- 
sidering paragraphs in different schedules reported here by the 
Finance Committee, and which are being adopted which impose 
tariff burdens far in excess of the difference in labor cost some- 
times as much as two or three or four times as great as that 
difference. For the first time in our history the Republican 
party made the bold declaration in the Chicago platform that 
duties should be levied among other things to insure a profit 
to the manufacturer, but before I enter upon that, which I 
intend to do briefly, there is one other thing to which I wish 
to call attention. 


oroughly understands his business and 


THE GERMAN WAGE. 


Mr. President, day after day, as these paragraphs are con- 
sidered, members of the Finance Committee and others upon 
that side attempt to muddy the water and obscure the real 
issue about the enormous difference in the amount of daily 
wage paid in this country and Europe. As I have already 
shown, that is only a question of secondary and minor im- 
portance, the real question being the difference in the cost of 
production; but Senators who stand for these exorbitant duties 
endeavor by artifice and maneuvering to keep the real question 
in the background. They are not willing to test the issue be- 
tween us even according to the standard laid down in their 
platform and by Mr. Taft himself. Nor is that all. They come 
in here and assert that the difference between the American 
and European wage is greater than it is. They take the floor 
and solemnly read bald assertions, made by the swarm of man- 


+ 
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ufacturers who appeared here before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Finance Committee to secure higher rates of duty 
on their respective products, statements in which they undertake 
to give the daily wage paid here and that paid by their foreign 
competitors. We are asked to accept this testimony, often ex 
parte, as trustworthy and true. We have had numerous disputes 
here as to the accuracy of these statements made by these inter- 
ested men. Mr. President, I do not like to speak with unkindness, 
much less with offense, of the Finance Committee, but regarding 
this matter of which I am speaking I fear the committee has 
not dealt fairly with the Senate. I will not say that the com- 
mittee has suppressed information in its possession, but that 
they have withheld information to which the Senate was entitled 
and which it ought to have had. As illustrative of this disposi- 
tion on the part of the committee, I call attention to a circum- 
stance which in a pointed way attracted the attention of the 
Senate a few days ago. It was during the debate on the cutlery 
schedule, and particularly that paragraph in the schedule relat- 
ing to the duty on razors, which duty the Finance Committee 
in the bill reported has raised almost 100 per cent above the 
present Dingley law. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who seems to be the 
chief lieutenant of the chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
who is eminently worthy of the post, is often put forward in 
the front of the fight. If the Senator from Rhode Island is 
the head, the Senator from Utah is the right arm of the com- 
mittee. He told us repeatedly, in the presence of the chairman 
and other members of the committee, and, therefore, I assume, 
with their approval, that the wages paid American workmen 
employed in the manufacture of razors were three times as 
much as those paid to their competitors engaged in the same 
employment in Germany. 

It so happened that during the course of this debate I was 
called to the corridor just back of the Chair by a gentleman 
who was familiar with the subject and who had been engaged 
as one of the experts, as I understood him, in the service of the 
Finance Committee when this bill was being considered by the 
committee. He told me that there was on file in the State De- 
partment a report made by the German Government to our 
State Department, duly transmitted through diplomatic chan- 
nels, as to the amount of wages paid in Germany in various 
lines of industry, and among them this particular one of manu- 
facturing razors, and he gave me some tables of wages paid in 
Germany as shown in this report which had been transmitted, 
as I have said, by the German Government to the Government of 
the United States. I put the matter he gave me in the RECORD 
on that day, and called particular attention to it. I do not 
know how many Senators have read that statement. If there 
be any who have not they can find in it most interesting and 
instructive matter relating to several things. The Senator 
from Utah and his colleagues of the committee told us that the 
American wage in razor making was three times that of the 
German wage in the same business. Mr. President, I desire 
to insert at this point, or rather to reinsert, for it already ap- 
pears in the Reconp, the table relating to German wages in 
razor manufacturing, as it was supplied by the German Govern- 
ment itself authoritatively and officially. The Senator from 
Utah said the wage rate paid in this country was three times 
that paid in Germany, while this report shows that the German 
workmen receive twice as much as the-Senator from Utah as- 
serted they were receiving. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
if he knows whether or not the report of the German Govern- 
ment, to which he refers; had been called to the attention of 
any member of the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. STONE. I will speak of that in a moment. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the table which I desire to insert in my remarks is as 
follows: 


Incorrect 


statement 
Actual earnings. Lereni 
the tariff 
hearings 
Dollars Dollars. 
Schmiede (forgers) 8.33 to 10.71 | 4.30 to 7.00 
Haerter (hardeners) 10,00 to 11.43 | 4.30 to 6.00 
Dry grinders .- f | +---+---------- 4,30 to 5.70 
Schleifer concavers (polis 15.47 to 17.85 | 4.30 to 9.00 
Reider (handle makers) 9.52 to 10.47 | 4.30 to 5.00 
Abzieher (honers) 0 9.52 to 10.71 | 2.50 to 6.00 


It will be observed that the table shows the amount actually 
paid in marks and in dollars, as reported by the German 
Government, and in a parallel column it shows what the 


American manufacturers who came here asking higher du- 
ties told the committee the German workmen were receiving. 
The committee told us what the manufacturers told them, but 
they did not tell us what the German Government had said 
about it. This latter I happened to discover in the nick of time, 
almost by accident. 

Now I will answer the question of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore]. I assert on reliable information—if I am 
wrong, of course I desire to be corrected—but I assert that this 
report of the German Government relating to wages in numer- 
ous industries was in the hands and possession of the Finance 
Committee long before this question was raised here in the Sen- 
ate and before the committee reported the bill. They knew 
about it; the State Department had furnished them with this 
information; they had it in their possession; and yet, when we 
were discussing this question and trying to get at the facts, the 
real facts, not a word was said about this report. The Senator 
from Utah stated that he had an afidavit made by some work- 
man in a New York establishment—I believe it was in New 
York—to the effect that he had come from Germany to the 
United States; that he had worked in the industry there and 
here; and that he knew that the German wage was only about 
one-third of the American wage. I do not know the name of that 
affiant. It was not given. I do not know who furnished the 
committee with the affidavit, although I could easily imagine 
I do not suppose that that workman came down here, certainly 
not at his own expense, to confer with the Republican members 
of the Finance Committee. But his employers were here. Who 
is this man? How was this affidavit procured? Who induced 
him to make it? Was it purely voluntary, or was it upon sug- 
gestion? 

This shows, Mr. President, how utterly unreliable is testi- 
mony given in that way—ex parte testimony, without an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the Democratic members of the committee or 
to anyone to cross-examine the witness in order to ascertain the 
absolute truth; and it shows, also, how utterly foolish it is for 
us to accept and act upon statements made to us by interested 
parties concerning questions of this character. And yet we were 
asked to accept this very kind of testimony, to believe it, and 
to act upon it, when at that moment the committee had in their 
possession this official and authoritative report, showing a very 
different state of facts. - 

Mr. President, the committee is the creature, the agent, the 
servant of the Senate, and I would like to know why the Sena- 
tor from Utah, or some other Senator of this committee, did 
not tell us about this? Why were we left to discover it almost 
by accident? After I had called attention to the matter, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], a day or two later, 
after conferring with me, introduced a resolution, which has 
been agreed to, asking the State Department or the President 
to furnish this report to the Senate. It has not yet been fur- 
nished; but, Mr. President, what was the need 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment. What was the need of call- 
ing upon the State Department to send that information here 
when it was already in the hands of the Finance Committee? 
Why does not that committee—an organized agency of the Sen- 
penta be it itself? Now I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say, Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Missouri, that I am advised by 
the State Department that that document will be transmitted 
to the Senate to-day. I hope it will be in print and in the 
hands of Senators within another day. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that the table I have just put 
into the Recorp is correct is evidenced by a letter, which I hold 
in my hand, from the State Department. In reply to an in- 
quiry I made of the department as to whether it was correct, 
13 Acting Secretary, Mr. Wilson, on May 19, wrote me as fol- 

ows: 

In reply, I have the honor to inform 
statisties T the table printed on page 52140 of "Ge . 
Record for May 18, 1909 (which is evidently the table to which you 
refer), with the department's file copy of the original statement by the 
German Government relative to wages paid in Germany to workmen 
engaged in the manufacture of razors, shows no discrepancies. 

Mr. President, I have taken time and pains to press this mat- 
ter upon the attention of the Senate, and, as far as I can, upon 
the attention of the country, because it illustrates, first, that the 
Finance Committee is not dealing candidly with the Senate, and, 
secondly, that the “testimony” the committee offers on the 
wage question is under a cloud and is subject to revision. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another phase of this discus- 
sion—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before the Senator passes from this 
question of fact, I ask him if he means to say substantially 
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that members of the Finance Committee presented affidavits as 
to the difference between the wages in Germany and in the 
United States which were contradictory to the official informa- 
tion from the German Government which was then in the hands 
of the committee? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the members of the Finance 
Committee did not, nor did any member of that committee, so 
far as I recall, actually present an affidavit; but the Senator 
from Utah stated that he had such an affidavit or affidavits. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator object if, at this point in the 
discussion, I put in the affidavits? I have them here, or will 
send for them, and if he desires I will put them in right now. 

Mr. STONE. I think the Senator had better put them in in 
his own time. I will ask the Senator, however, to which he 
gives the greater credence, an affidavit—I say “ affidavit;” are 
there more than one? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are more than one. 

Mr. STONE. How many? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not counted them; but there are a 
number of them, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. All supposedly from German workmen, who 
had come here from that country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would rather—and will later, 
if not now—put the affidavits in the Recorp, and then the 
Senator can see just who the affiants are and just what they 
have to say. 

Mr. STONE. To which would the Senator attach the greater 
credence—the affidavits or the official report of the German Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we were discussing the ques- 
tion as to American wages, and it does seem to me that the 
affidavit of a man who has within a short time labored in Ger- 
many, received his wages there, and moved to this country, 
working in the same identical business and carrying on the 
same class of work here, ought, at least, it seems to me, to be 
taken into consideration without a doubt. 

Mr. STONE. Would the Senator from Utah object to my 
putting this question to him: Whether he believes the Govern- 
ment of Germany would make a false official report to this 
Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think a question of that kind 
is out of place to be discussed here. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I leave that to the judgment and discre- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. May I ask the Senator, since 
he has inte ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not interpose. 

- Mr. STONE. Let me ask this question: Why the Senator 
did not inform the Senate of this report of wages furnished 
by the German Government when this matter of comparative 
wages was under discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say frankly to the Senator that, so far 
as the report is concerned, I did not examine it. 

Mr. STONE. Did not examine it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator merely examined the affida- 
vits—merely took the statements of interested witnesses, manu- 
facturers and employees, and turned the official report of the 
German Government down. He did not consider it, it seems, 
of sufficient importance even to pass it under his inquiring eye. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not quite know what the Senator is 
referring to; but I understand that he says the German Gov- 
ernment sent a report here which is in the possession of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I said that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The German Government sent a report here, 
or, at least, a report was sent to us from the State Department 
in German, which has never been translated, and we never have 
had the time to translate it. ‘The Senator from Missouri seems 
to know what is in it. I do not. 

Mr. STONE. It would seem that the Senator from Rhode 
Island did not want to know what was in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wanted to know very much, but I have 
not had the time, as the Senator realizes, to have that long re- 
port translated. The Senator seems to have some information 
about it. I have no information on the subject. 

Mr. STONE. I have some information about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. STONE. I have some information about it; and I did 
not get it from the Senator from Rhode Island or from his 
committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, of course not; because 

Mr. STONE. And the Senator from Rhode Island had at 
his command the entire State Department, and all the other 
departments, with an army of experts, translators, and so forth, 


if he needed them, to put this German document in English. 
The translation could have been made with ease and facility. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But, Mr. President, the committee had abso- 
lutely no knowledge of what was in the report. At the time it 
was received I sent for an expert to have it examined, with a 
view of reporting to us what was in it. Since that time the 
State Department has asked us to return it; and there has 
been no time for anybody to have ascertained what was in it, 
unless the Senator has some knowledge of it of his own. 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, this presents a curious situation. 
Here are Senators composing a great committee, engaged in 
framing a tariff bill; and in the framing of which the question 
of wages and the cost of production was one of the most im- 
portant things to be considered. This report from the German 
Government, sent to our State Department, was delivered to 
the committee over which the Senator from Rhode Island pre- 
sides. He knew what it was about; but unfortunately he can 
not read German, and this report is in German, and therefore 
he did not go to the trouble of having it translated that he 
might find out in English what it was about. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This report was sent to the committee from 
the State Department, without any statement as to what it 
was about, in connection with, I imagine, two or three hundred 
other similar communications from foreign governments in ref- 
erence to the tariff. It came to the committee in connection 
with thousands of pages of written or printed or typewritten 
matter, which it has been absolutely impossible for the com- 
mittee to examine. The Senator, I imagine, has some sort of a 
conception of the duties of that committee. 

Mr. STONE. Some sort of conception. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Les; I hope so, anyhow. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And he realizes, I think, that it would not 
be possible for the members of that committee to read, if they 
knew German ever so well, several hundred, if not several 
thousand, pages of a report from the German Government. 

Mr. STONE. Well, Mr. President, it seems to me that if I 
were a member of that great committee, and had any right to 
speak, which the Democratic members did not have, and a 
report as to the wages paid in sundry industries in Germany 
had been officially made to our State Department, and had been 
transmitted to the committee, I would have been curious to 
know what it was, and if I had not been able to read it in 
German I would have had it translated 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Wait a moment—and certainly I would not 
have come into this Chamber and urged the adoption of para- 
graph after paragraph of this bill, upon the ground that the 
wage in Germany is only one-third of what it is in America, 
when I had in my possession proof furnished by the Govern- 
ment itself that the statement was incorrect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I was so curious that I sent 
at once to the Bureau of Statistics to have them send a man to 
examine this report. I want to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that if we had nothing else to do except to examine this 
one report as to German wages, that statement would not have 
ee necessarily conclusive as to our action on any item in this 

Mr. STONE. No; not conclusive. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can send to the Senator, if he desires, 100 
volumes of statements of the relation between American and 
German wages, many of them as authentic as the report to 
which he now refers; and, if the Senator is at all curious upon 
the subject, I will ask the librarian of the committee to send to 
him in German, in French, and in English a hundred volumes, 
if he wants to read. them, upon this subject. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator is fencing; he is evading. I 
have equal access with the Senator to all information in the 
libraries. I have not sought his aid in that direction. I am 
talking of a different kind of information. And here I will say, 
I think if the Senator had time to scan the 100 volumes of which 
he speaks and which he invites me to peruse, he might have 
found time to read an official report made recently by the Gov- 
ernment of one of the greatest nations of the world concerning 
an important feature of the very matter he was legislating 
about. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have been reading upon this subject for 
twenty-five years, as I suppose the Senator from Missouri has, 
and I have a very clear conception about the relation between 
the rate of wages in Germany and in the United States. As I 
said to him the other day, I have a very recent report made by 
our Labor Bureau, of which Doctor Neill is the head, which com- 
pares in certain industries in the United States, in Great Britain, 
and in Germany wages of certain specified kinds. To my mind 
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that report is more conclusive, because it is a comparison, an 
official comparison, if you please, between the wages of the two 
countries. I assume that this report of the German Government 
does not undertake to say what are the wages paid in the United 
States. 

Mr. STONE. I assume it does not undertake to say what are 
the wages paid in the United States, but I assume, also, that 
it does undertake to say what are the wages paid in Germany. 
We know ourselyes about the American wage, and the German 
Government and the German people ought to have some definite 
and accurate idea as to the wage in Germany. I do not believe 
the German Government would deliberately make a false report 
to our Government. I would have been glad, at least, to have 
known what they had to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator would not consider it imperti- 
nent, I would be glad to ask him how he ascertained what the 
contents of that report were? 

Mr. STONE. It is not impertinent. I have stated it already. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I happened to be out. 

Mr. STONE. I put that in the Recorp several days ago, and 
I said at the time that it was furnished to me—not only this 
table, but some others—by Mr. Montague Lessler, formerly a 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What relation has he to the German Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. STONE. None; but I understood he had some relation 
to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He could not have had any relation to that 
report, because it certainly has not been translated. 

Mr. STONE. Well, he had relation to the Finance Commit- 
tee, and he knew of this report and told me about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What relation did he have to the Finance 
Committee? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Rhode Island ought to know 
more about that than I. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He has no relation with the Finance Com- 
mittee, to my knowledge. I never heard the man’s name before. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I do not know, of course. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am now told that he was employed as an 
attorney by the importers; but I never happened to hear of him 
before. 

Mr. STONE. I only know what he said, or what I under- 
stood him to say. I saw him for a few minutes only, and I may 
have misunderstood him. But that is wholly immaterial, and 
I do not propose to be drawn off by a thing of that kind. It 
does not matter how or from whom I got the information, or 
whether Mr. Lessler was engaged as an expert by the Finance 
Committee or by any member of the Finance Committee. All 
that is immaterial. What I care about, and all I care about, is 
that the report of the German Government to the State De- 
partment was here in the possession of the Senate committee, 
and we were not given the benefit of the information it con- 
tained. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If that is the gentleman, it now appears 
he is the attorney for the importers in this case. 

Mr. STONE. What difference does that make as to the thing 
I am talking about? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It makes no difference whatever; but when 
the Senator says that he is an expert of the Finance Commit- 
tee, or that he is in any way connected with the Finance Com- 
mittee, I will say that there is nothing whatever of that kind 
true. I myself never heard of the man’s name before. 

Mr. STONE. I accept the Senator’s statement as to that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He certainly has never been connected in any 
way with the Finance Committee; and if he has any knowledge 
of an official report which has been sent to the State Department, 
I am curious to find out how he secured that information. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know how he secured it; I do not care 
how he secured it; but the Senator from Rhode Island does 
not deny that there is such a report or that his committee has 
had possession of it, nor, I presume, will he question its authen- 
ticity or accuracy any more than the German Government would 
question an official report of like kind from this Government 
to the Government at Berlin. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator from Missouri how he 
knows that this statement of the attorney is correct, and that 
the statement which he makes is a part of the report of the 
German Government? ‘ 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from Rhode Island call it in 
question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the presumption is all against it. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from Rhode Island think that 
the tables I printed as coming from that report are untrue or 
incorrect? 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have no information about it at all. I do 
not know whether they came from the report, and the Senator 
from Missouri is not able to state from his own knowledge that 
it did. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I have knowledge. I have a letter here 
from the Acting Secretary of State, which I read a few mo- 
ments ago, in response to an inquiry I made of the Secretary 
as to the accuracy of the table I had put into the Recorp, and 
he says that it is accurate, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who says that? 

Mr. STONE. The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. MONNY. Will the Senator read the letter again? 

Mr. STONE. I have read it, and I have just restated the 
substance of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will be glad to have it read. 

Mr. STONE. I will read it again for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor. Here it is in full: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 19, 1999. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Stone, 
United States Senate. z 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the yt of your letter of 
the 17th instant requesting that information be sent you by the depart- 
ment as to the accuracy of a table compiled by Hon. com a Less! 


ler, 
respect Wages paid the razor industry in Germany, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


In reply, I have the honor to inform you that a com m of the 
statistics in the table printed on page 2149 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ar rad for May 18, 1 (which is evidently the table to which you 
refer) 


And it was— 


with the department's file copy of the 8 statement by the Ger- 

man Government relative to wages paid in Germany to workmen engaged 

in the manufacture of razors, shows no discrepancies. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, HUNTINGTON WILSON, 


Acting Secretary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the experts of the committee 
who have examined this document reported to me that it was 
not a report of the German Government at all; that it was 
a report of certain German boards of trade, giving what pur- 
ported to be a statement of the wages paid in certain industries 
by certain firms, and that the names of the firms were in every 
case withheld. 

Mr. STONE. It seems, then, that the matter was discussed 
by the Senator with the experts. He did not ignore the report, 
nor was he wholly ignorant of its contents. He did not pass it 
by without a thought or without attention. While he was read- 
ing these 100 volumes he refers to, relating to the wage question 
between foreign countries and the United States, he did take at 
least a few moments to talk with the experts about this report 
and was informed by them as to its contents. I do not know 
what the experts told the Senator, but the Acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Wilson, says that the table printed, when compared 
with the department’s file copy of the original statement by 
the German Government, shows no inaccuracy. The original 
statement made by the German Goyernment” is the language of 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. In just a moment. When we get a response 
to the resolution adopted the other day, calling for this docu- 
ment, I suppose we shall have it in full. I said a moment ago 
that it seemed to me to be a useless task to impose upon the 
State Department to furnish this matter to us, when the in- 
formation was already in the possession of a committee of the 
Senate. I still think so, but I suppose we will have to wait. 
Now I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. DEPEW. I simply want to ask whether that statement, 
giving the rate of wages, includes the hours per day of labor? 

Mr. STONE. The table I printed does not. I do not know 
to what extent the report itself has gone. 

Mr. DEPEW. The reason I ask the question is that I un- 
derstand that while the hours with us are, as a rule, eight, they 
are there, as a rule, ten. : 

Mr. STONE. I do not know whether that statement is cor- 
rect. It may be so; but that is a wholly different question. 
The complaint I make is that this information, whatever it is, 
was not furnished to the Senate by the Finance Committee. 
When we get the report, if we ever do, the Senator from New 
York can better discuss it then. It can then be taken up and 
discussed, examined, and explained, but not before. What the 
Senator says may be so, or it may not be so. He does not as- 
sert it as a matter within his own knowledge, but he says that 
is his information. That information may have come from 
some such affidavits as those the Senator from Utah says he 
has. For myself I want something more definite. I haye lost 
faith in bald assertion and in that vague thing called “ in- 
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formation,” coming from nobody knows where, or from whom. 
But now, Mr. President, I drop this and pass to another phase 
of the discussion. 

THE REASONABLE PROFIT. 


I wish now to say something about the closing sentence in 
that clause of the Chicago platform which I have quoted—I 
mean that part which lays down the policy of insuring, and 
which proposes to insure “a reasonable profit to the manufac- 
turer.” That is a new thing in our political economics. 

It is not only a new doctrine, but startling as well. Insure 
a reasonable profit to the manufacturer! Why should the Gov- 
ernment of the United States assume that obligation? By what 
right under the Constitution, or under anything else with which 
we are familiar, does the Government of the United States 
undertake to insure a reasonable profit, or any kind of profit, 
to any man engaged in any business? And why give this guar- 
anty to the manufacturer and to nobody else? It is not given 
to the farmer, to the merchant, to the ordinary mechanic, to 
men engaged in professional work, or to the common laborer. 
The farmer, Mr. President, rises when the clarion call of the 
chanticleer gives notice of the coming dawn, and plods his weary 
way until the circling orb sinks into the shadow of the night; 
and the same is relatively true of other men. Who assures 
them, or any of them, a profit on their industries? They have 
money and brawn and brain invested, but they have no govern- 
mental guaranty of profit behind them. One class only is 
singled out and separated from all others—the manufacturers— 
and it is now undisguisedly proposed to levy taxes upon all 
others to assure a “reasonable profit” upon the investments 
of manufacturers. It would seem that when the American 
manufacturer was upon equal footing with the foreign manu- 
facturer in the purchase of raw material, and then after we 
have imposed a protective duty sufficient, and in most cases 
more than sufficient, to cover the difference in the labor cost 
between this country and other countries, that the manufac- 
turer might be left to his own ingenuity, enterprise, and prow- 
ess to meet the competition of the world for the markets of the 
world. But it seems that they have become so spoiled, pam- 
pered, and debauched by this policy of high protection that 
they are not satisfied to enter the race for commercial suprem- 
acy on equal terms with their competitors, but they demand a 
government indemnity against loss; and even more than that, 
they demand a government guaranty of profit. Mr. President, the 
most amazing thing of all is that this remarkable demand is 
not only tolerated, but it is granted. Can it be conceived that 
the Republican party grants a demand so monstrous without a 
consideration? And there I leave that question. 

ATTACK ON MERCHANTS. 


Mr. President, I turn now to another thing. The cost of living 
in this country is very high. The American workingman does 
get a higher wage for his day’s work than the European work- 
ingman receives for his, but then he pays a great deal more 
for the privilege of living. If there is a marked difference in 
the day’s wage in favor of the American, there is also a differ- 
ence against him equally marked in the cost of living. But this 
question of higher cost of living in America concerns not only 
the wage-earner, but it concerns everyone. Much has been 
said recently upon the floor of the Senate as to this matter of 
higher cost of living in America. Everybody knows we pay 
more for food, for clothing, for rents, for everything—far 
more—than is paid in any other country in the world. The 
people have begun to inquire into the cause and the wherefores 
of this pronounced difference, and the inquiry propounded by 
the people at home has been repeated here on the floor of the 
Senate. And what has been the answer? Several Senators 
here of Republican faith, not discreetly measuring the sig- 
nificance of what they said, charged, directly or by inference, 
that the exorbitant prices exacted of American consumers was 
not due to the manufacturers, who are the immediate and chief 
beneficiaries of the protective system, but was due to the greed 
and conscienceless extortions of wholesale and retail merchants 
throughout the country. These merchants were here indicted 
by Republican Senators, and charged with the crime of extort- 
ing from the American people; while, on the other hand, the 
great industrial monopolies that haye grown up under the fos- 
tering shelter of these tariff impositions have been pictured as 
struggling and hard pressed. I know that since the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk] a few days since delivered 
his scathing philippic, his caustic reproach, to those who made 
this charge, they have been hunting cover. Since then they 
have realized their mistake and have been affrighted because 
of it. Since then they have been making explanations and de- 
nials. Only the other day the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
CARTER] declared in so many words that no such charge had 


been preferred against the merchants. Nevertheless, though 
he was emphatic, he is mistaken. It may be that some of those 
who made this attack did not do so in terms as direct as others, 
but there were several who made statements of alleged facts, 
who made comparisons, and who assumed to trace various ar- 
ticles from the factory to the final purchaser, and in doing this 
they did in substance and effect indict the merchants. Mr, 
President, I believe all the Senators who made this outrageous 
attack upon the wholesale and retail merchants of the country, 
with one exception, have endeavored to run away from it and 
escape its consequences. As soon as they found they held a hot 
wire they have tried to drop it—all but one. I think he ought 
to have a chance to make explanation and apology. I refer to 
the Senator from California [Mr. FLINT], and I am sorry I do 
not see him present. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He is here. 

Mr. STONE. I am delighted to see that the Senator is pres- 
ent, so that I may afford him an opportunity to tender his 
apology to the retailers of the country and join the others at 
the altar of confession and repentance. I read from the Recorp 
of May 15: 

Mr. Carr. What I was speaking of, Mr. President, is the unfairness— 
not intentional, perhaps—of characterizing the difference in cost to the 
retailer on what he sells as a profit, when out of that increased differ- 
ence in price must come the share of the entire expense of the business. 

Mr. President, I not only think we ought to have this information 
for our own use, but I believe that, unintentionally perhaps, an in- 
justice has been done the retailers of this country. 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator looks around to me when he spas of in- 
justice being done to the retailer. As far as any statement I have made 
in reference to the retailer is concerned, I reiterate it—I think no in- 
justice has been done the retailer. In my opinion, the retailers of this 
country are making exorbitant profits. ny of the retailers who 
have been making exorbitant profits have taken pains to circulate the 
report that the high prices are caused by the protective tariff. This is 
not a fact. I think many of these articles that have 88 in the 
public press have been inspired by department stores. The effect of the 
articles has been to call attention to the fact that they are making 
extravagant and exorbitant profits out of their business. I want to 
repeat and reiterate what I have said on this subject. 

And then he added: 

I say that the retailers in this country have taken pains to circulate 
petitions in their stores asking that the duty on this article or that 
article be reduced on the ground that the tariff upon the article made 
the high cost to the consumer. I want to say that in each instance 
where they have sent in these petitions the tariff is not a factor in 
fixing the price, but it is the exorbitant price charged by the retailer, 
and a reduction in the duty would not reduce the price charged by the 
department stores and other retail stores throughout the country, 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator from California with 
great pleasure. 

Mr. FLINT. I simply wish to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that I am receiving hundreds of letters from consumers 
in the country who believe that there is a combination in many 
of these stores to charge exorbitant profits, and before this de- 
bate shall have been finished I propose to show that the price 
charged by the manufacturers in this country for their goods 
is not excessive; in other words, that the manufacturers of this 
country are receiving only a reasonable profit on their sales. 
The article then goes to a jobber, then to a wholesaler, and then 
to the retailer, each making a profit. I am not prepared to say, 
and do not say, that the net profit to the retailer is so great, 
but I do say that the amount of expenses in connection with 
the conduct of the retail stores throughout this country in the 
large cities is so great that it makes an additional charge to 
the consumer; that it is not the tariff that makes the increased 
cost of the article, but the expense of conducting stores through- 
out the country and the great profits that they make. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator has made a half- 
way apology to the retailers. He has not retreated, however, 
as far from his position as did other Senators. He has much 
of that fearless strength of character which belongs to far 
western people, and therefore he stands a little more resolutely 
by his guns. He retracts only in part; not in whole, as the 
others did. He only modifies; he does not supplicate. Still 
the Senator’s explanation does not explain. He now says that 
he is not prepared to assert that the retailers do in fact receive 
a larger profit than they ought. The Senator shakes his head. 

Mr. FLINT. I say the net profits. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the net profit is what counts. 

Mr. FLINT. There may lie the difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself. 

Mr. STONE. Oh! 

Mr. FLINT. I want to say very clearly that I think that the 
difference between what an article costs one of these department 
stores and what it sells for is in every instance greater than 
the duty on a similar article brought into this country. 

Mr. STONE. But the retailer pays a given price for his 
article to the manufacturer or the jobber or the wholesaler, 
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and then sells it to his customer for a given price, and the 
difference between the two is supposed, in a general way, at 
least, to represent his profit. 

Mr. FLINT. Stating it just as the Senator from Missouri has 
stated it, I contend that that is an excessive profit. The 
of conducting business may bring down the net profit, but 
the difference, as the Senator says, between what those goods 
cost the retailer or the department store and what they sell 
them for is an excessive and an exorbitant profit, in my opinion. 

Mr. STONE. Of course the retailer incurs expense in run- 
ning his business, which has to be charged against the cost of 
what he sells. 

The Senator from California declared in the extract which I 
have read from the Recorp that the profit of the retailer is 
exorbitant. Now he says he is not willing to stand by that 
declaration without the modification he makes. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. MONEY. He said it was outrageous, too. 

Mr. STONE. My friend the Senator from Mississippi suggests 
that I ought to add that the Senator from California declared 
that the profit realized by the retailer was both exorbitant and 
outrageous. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that charge to be true. The 
wholesale merchants have built up their businesses without pro- 
tection. Often from small beginnings, by close attention to busi- 
ness, by frugality, by industry, by all the things that contribute 
to success, they have forged ahead without asking for laws that 
would compel other people to pay them tribute. The retailers, at 
least in my State, and I think in all the States, fight their own 
battles, and they are not usually easy battles. In nine-tenths of 
the towns and villages of the United States the retail merchants 
make their own fires, sweep their own stores, often work in their 
shirt sleeves, and live in unpretentious homes. The manufac- 
turers—the special pets of this system of taxation, against 
which I protest—live for the most part, as everybody knows, in 
palaces, race over the country in automobiles, and sail the seas 
in luxurious yachts. I am not“ kicking ” because these men have 
bamboozled the people and the Congress and are therefore for- 
tunate. I simply do not want their sins unloaded on others. 

Mr. President, I want to ask what is a reasonable profit? — 
and I want to put the Republican Senators here to the test on 
that. What is a reasonable profit?” 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator from Missouri, if I under- 
stand him, is discussing the general proposition whether or not 
the tariff is added to the cost of the article to the consumer. 
He is also discussing the question as to whether this addition 
is reaped by the retailer or by the manufacturer. With refer- 
ence to the first of these questions, by permission of the Sena- 
tor, I want to incorporate just here a sentence or two from 
the report of the committee, which has been called to my atten- 
tion, and my memory has been refreshed about it by an enter- 
prising editor in New York. The report is from the proceedings 
of the Congress of the Confederacy for December 16, 1782, and 
was submitted by Mr. Hamilton, chairman of the committee, 
of which Mr. Madison and Mr. Fitzsimmons were the other 
members. The sentence to which I desire to invite attention in 
support of the general proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
souri is the following: 

The most common experience— 
Says Mr. Hamilton in this report— 


joined to the concurrent Be cetera of the ablest commercial and political 
observers, has establish beyond 5 this general principle, 
that every caig th the price of the com- 
modity and ul — paid by the consumer, with a profit on the duty 
itself as a compensation to the merchant for the advance of his money. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am gratified that my friend 
the Senator from Texas has injected that very pertinent matter 
into my speech. I resume at the point I was on when the Sena- 
tor agreeably and profitably interrupted me. 

MANUFACTURER’S PROFIT. 


Mr. President, I have been endeavoring through interruptions 
to discuss the Chicago platform declaration proposing to guar- 
antee to the manufacturers a “reasonable profit“ on their in- 
vestments, and I have said that I wanted to put Republican 
Senators and I want to put the President to the test as to that. 
There are a number of schedules that I might select for this 
purpose, and I have hesitated as to which I should select for 
the purpose of presenting this question in its most striking and 
aggravating aspect. Mark you, the platform and Mr. Taft, as 
the party candidate upon that platform, announced the new and 
strange doctrine that a profit was to be guaranteed to men in- 
vesting in manufacturing enterprises, but they said that it was 
to be only a “reasonable profit —nothing beyond that. Now, 
among many that might be well selected for the purpose, I have 
chosen the cotton schedule to illustrate and emphasize what I 
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have in mind. The cotton manufacturers of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and other States haye been here in Washington 
before the House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee clamoring for increased tariff rates on their 
products. They are not only asking for higher rates, but for 
new and strange classifications. If you will examine, as no 
doubt every Senator has, the statistical abstract prepared by 
the Finance Committee, you will observe that on the face of this 
document certain things are set down as luxuries and certain 
other things as necessities. Surprising as it may be, it is never- 
theless true that the committee have set down many cotton 
fabrics, such as are commonly used as dress goods by the women 
and girls in the middle classes—that is to say, the wives and 
daughters of what is usually designated as the common peo- 
ple ”—as luxuries. Common cotton dress goods, almost univer- 
sally used, costing from 15 to 50 cents per yard in the country 
stores, are set down and taxed in this bill as luxuries. Such 
goods are already covered by a customs duty that any man not 
tariff-mad would call highly protective, if not prohibitory; but 
the makers of these commodities come here and ask for an in- 
crease of duty, and that there may be some justification for 
this demand they have these things of common necessity de- 
scribed as “ luxuries.” 

Mr. President, let us look at this. The Republican platform 
and the President say that tariff taxes should be imposed, 
among other things, to insure a “reasonable profit” to the 
manufacturers. Let us apply the good faith of this declaration 
as it stands exemplified in this cotton schedule. These manu- 
facturers have come here from the New England States to ask 
for an increase of the duty, and the committee has yielded to 
that demand. The rates have been appreciably enhanced prac- 
tically all along the line, and in many instances they have been 
doubled, or almost so. What justification can be found for this 
recommendation of the Finance Committee? Is this increase 
necessary to insure these particular manufacturers a “ reason- 
able profit” on their investment? Let us see. Mr. President, 
I hold in my hand a statement showing dividends paid by the 
principal cotton manufacturers in New Bedford, Mass., which 
would be especially benefited by the propositions advanced in 
this cotton schedule as reported by the Finance Committee, 
showing the dividend payments of these mills for 1908. These 
figures are authentic. They have been published by Sanford & 
Kelley, bankers, in New Bedford, who deal in the stocks of 
these manufacturing corporations. Moreover, they are matters 
of public record, made so under the law of the State, and may 
be easily verified. I submit to the Senate the following tables, 
giving the names of several corporations, the capitalization of 
each, and the dividends paid by each in 1908: 


Corporation. 


Capital. ae, 


E A 2 
City Manufacturing OO „„ 
Dartmouth Manufaeturing Co d 
Hathaway Manufacturing Co 10 
Pierce Manufacturing Co. 


The amount of the surplus of these corporations is not at this 
time available; nor are the market values of their shares. 

I have not been able, Mr. President, to obtain possession of. 
figures showing dividends paid in 1907. But the above per- 
centages are comprised in total dividends paid by all cotton- 
goods mills in 1908, of $1,798,595, against a total paid in 1907, 
of $2,489,750. In other words, the general dividends paid by 
New Bedford mills averaged over 38 per cent more in 1907 than 
in 1908; and, on this basis, the mills above would have paid an 
average dividend in 1907 of 34.7 per cent. I am told it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge in the trade, however, that the above 
mills did even better than this in 1907. 

The average dividend shown by the above figures for 1908 is 
25.2 per cent. 

Mr. President, it is proper te say that these statistics were 
furnished me by Mr. F. B. Shipley, president of the Publicity 
Committee of Wholesale Dry Goods Merchants of New York. 
I have another statement here from the same source, equally 
interesting, which I shall lay before the Senate. 

This statement shows the dividends paid by nine cotton-goods 
mills of Fall River, Mass., who would be principally benefited by 
the proposed advances in the schedule. These figures are pub- 
lished by Edwin J. Cole, banker and broker, of 8 South Main 
street, Fall River, Mass. These figures are matters of public 
record in Massachusetts and may easily be verified. The table 
to which I am about to refer gives the name of the corporation, 
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the capital of the corporation, the surplus of each, the divi- 
dend for 1907, and the market value of the shares January 1, 
1909 : 


Corporation. 


+ 


Border oe Manufacturing 12 — $ 
Cornell Mills 
Flint Mills 


88 pa? 8838 
88 888 8332 


Sirane Manufacturing Co 
Tecumseh Manufacturing Co 
Omon Cotton Manufacturing 


Troy C. & W. Manufactory... 


- 


88 suse 
83 885 8888 
88 888 S888 
82 ERS SENS 


a This is based on par OS SHO Dex are. The actual par of shares is $00, 
and the market price $1,650 


The average dividend ectuslly paid in 1907 was 253 per cen 
The average selling Pca of all these companies on 7 1, 1909, of 
$100 shares was $178.66. 

It should be borne in mind that the above mills are those 
making the general class of goods which would be most seriously 
affected by the proposed advances of the Aldrich bill, Although 
it is not a matter of public record, it is a matter of common 
knowledge in the trade that, in. addition to the above divi- 
dends, these mills have paid enormous salaries to managing 
officers, and that for some years they have been rebuilding and 
enlarging their plants out of profits. 

One of the largest “fine goods” mills of Fall River, not men- 
tioned above, is King Phillip” Mills, which for the past four- 
teen years has averaged 13.86 per cent dividends, including 
extra dividends amounting to 100 per cent. Capital, $1,500,000; 
surplus, $871,083.91; 135,072 spindles, It is said that in addi- 
tion this company has recently given away a lot of bonds to its 
stockholders, probably paying additional dividends in that way, 
and in that way attempting to conceal the payment. 

Mr. President, I am told that the statutes of Massachusetts 
require manufacturing corporations to furnish for public record 
such data as that I have quoted. Some of the largest manu- 
facturing plants of the country are in Rhode Island, I sought 
dilligently to procure some authentic data as to those mills 
similar to that I have read relating to the mills in Massachu- 
setts. I was unable to obtain it. The Yankee in Rhode Island 
seems to be somewhat shrewder than his brother in Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode Island is little more than a miniature State, 
but the people there know their business. Their chief business 
is manufacturing, and they live on the balance of the country. 
They have not passed any laws requiring the publication of 
data that might prove embarrassing on occasions like this. In 
this respect little Rhode Island has outgeneraled the old Bay 
State. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding all I have said, these manu- 
facturers are here clamoring for higher duties. I want to 
know, and I put the question to Republican Senators and to the 
President, whether this is the “reasonable profit“ contem- 
plated in the Chicago platform? Is this the“ reasonable profit“ 
Mr. Taft had in mind when he was addressing the American 
voters last year? Is it not enough as it is? And why should 
they come here and ask and receive at the hands of this Con- 
gress a higher duty upon their products? Take this case and 
tell me who is extorting from the people—the manufacturers 
or the merchants? And remember, Mr. President, that I cite 
this case only as an example; it is not exceptional. 


PANIC 1893—CAUSE. 


Now, Mr. President, hoping to conclude very soon, for I am 
beginning to feel somewhat fatigued, I pass from all this, put- 
ting aside some things I had in mind, to discuss another matter 
and to refute some silly things that have been uttered here over 
and again. Whenever we talk on this side of the Chamber, or 
whenever the so-called “ progressive Republicans” talk on the 
other side of the Chamber, of reducing the tax burden, the 
Wilson law is flaunted in our faces, and the panic of 1893 to 
1897, attributed to that law, is paraded as a solemn warning. 
One might suppose from what we so often hear upon the other 
side that the country had never been afflicted with a panic ex- 
cept the one to which I have referred. 

But we had panics and industrial depressions long before and 
since the Wilson law. We had one in the seventies, another in 
the eighties, and another recently, from the effects of which we 


have not yet recovered. They have fallen upon the land like 
a blight periodically. - 

Mr. President, I affirm what I believe to be absolutely true 
and demonstrable, that the so-called“ Cleveland panic,” from 
1893 to 1897, was not due to the Wilson law. That law had 
little, if anything, to do with that disturbance. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Missouri is 
bound to say that the panic continued as long as that law was 
on the statute book. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and it began before that law was on the 
statute book. The Wilson law, so called, or the Gorman-Wilson 
law, although it laid somewhat lower rates of duty than the 
Dingley law, was yet a highly protective statute. We all know 
that after that bill came from the House it was so changed in 
the Senate that its progenitors could not have recognized it on 
the street. We know that by a combination of Republicans and 
certain Democrats here in the Senate the House rates were 
substantially and almost universally increased. We know that 
Mr. Cleveland refused to sign the bill, because, as he said, it 
represented party “perfidy and dishonor;” that it did not keep 
faith with the American people according to the pledge made in 
the platform upon which he was elected; and he permitted it 
to become a law under the provisions of the Constitution by 
declining either to sign or to veto it. I wonder if Mr. Taft 
will follow this distinguished example when he is put to the 
test a few weeks hence. 

Mr. President, that panic storm of 1893 to 1897 broke on the 
country a year before the Wilson law was enacted and while 
the McKinley law was still in force. A widespread industrial 
depression had prevailed throughout this country long before 
Cleveland was elected President in 1892, and it prevailed abroad 
as well as in this country. These are historical facts, and 
therefore what is the need of men who care for the truth of 
history, and who are not swayed wholly by narrow partisan 
consideration, denying what they know to be true? 

Every Senator upon that side, as well as upon this, knows 
that the gold supply of the Treasury was practically exhausted 
before Cleveland was elected President in 1892, and you know 
how that was brought about. President Harrison had deter- 
mined upon the policy of permitting every man holding any obli- 
gation of the Government to demand its redemption and pay- 
ment in gold, even though under the law and the contract it 
might have been paid in either gold or silver. The Senator 
smiles. Does he deny the accuracy of the statement? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Pires] smiled. 

Mr. STONE. Iam speaking of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. PILES. I was just amused at the exaggeration of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Wherein have I exaggerated? I challenge the 
Senator to say where I have exaggerated or misstated the truth. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me read the Senator a quotation from 
a Democratic paper as to the statement the Senator made. 

Mr. STONE. I do not care for that. 

Mr. BURKETT. I just wanted to show the exaggeration—— 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator deny the accuracy of the 
statement? 

Mr. PILES. I thought the Senator was greatly exaggerating 
when he said the panic preceded the Wilson bill for about a 
year, I think he said. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I said that, and I repeat it. The storm 
cloud of that panic was already high on the horizon before 
Cleveland was elected, and it swept the country with all its 
fury months before the Wilson bill was passed and became the 
law of the land. I state that as a matter of absolute historical 
fact—a fact not too old to be forgotten by the men of this 
generation. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say that I did challenge the state- 
ment that there was any panic in this country before Cleveland 
was elected, and I was going to read some Democratic newspaper 
clippings that I happen to have at hand to demonstrate it to 
the Senator. Of course if he objects to my reading them, I can 
not demonstrate it. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator has clippings from Democratic 
papers, he had better read them at home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I suppose it will not be denied that during the 
Harrison administration preparation had been made to issue 
bonds to borrow money in that time of peace to supply the de- 
pleted gold reserve of the Treasury, nor will it be denied that 
the plates for those bonds had been prepared before Cleveland 
was elected. 

I overheard some Senator over there say in undertone that 
this is getting into old things, and so it is; but you talk of old 
things and so will I. I will not sit here and listen to Senators 
upon the other side charge day after day that the panic of 
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1893 to 1897 was the outgrowth of the Wilson law, when they 
must know and do know as well as we that that law was not 
the cause nor even an important contributing factor to that 
panic. I will not permit that silly political falsehood to go un- 
challenged. Senators know that that panic was on the country 
long before the Wilson bill was enacted, and that the country 
was suffering from its dire effects for practically a year before 
the Wilson Act became operative. 

Senators shake their heads. Nevertheless, I speak the truth. 
Republicans have got so much in the habit of assigning that 
panic to the Wilson law that I suppose the weaker ones among 
them really believe it. But, Mr. President, there are some Re- 
publican Senators who know better, and who are candid enough 
to say that the Wilson Act was not the cause, at least the chief 
cause, of that panic. On April 22 of this year, answering this 
very charge, the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] said: 

Let me answer the Senator from New Hampshire. While I do not 
justify the law of 1894, I want to be fair be te and manly enough 
to say that all of the stagnation that prevailed during those dreary 
5 9 from 1893 to 1897 and 1898 was not altogether owing to that law. 

t was more owing to the vicious conditions under which our currency 
existed. 
tariff. 

That Senator knew the truth, as others know it, but he had 
more courage and candor than some others in telling it. I 
wish there were more than there are upon that side as broad 
and liberal and fair as the Senator from Minnesota. But most 
of you have made up your minds to stick to this old story, true 
or false. You have found it to be a dividend-paying political 
asset, and so you intend to keep on peddling it in the press, in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and from the stump. Except for 
the question of veracity involved, I do not blame you. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am very much 
interested in the argument of the Senator from Missouri, and 
I do not want to disturb him; but I should like to ask him 
whether the languishing of the woolen industry in this coun- 
try was attributable to free raw woo! from Australia and New 
Zealand, or to our financial laws? 

Mr. STONE. O Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
is seeking to divert me now into the discussion of a particular 
schedule. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was just taking one. 

Mr. STONE. I am discussing general conditions as they ex- 
isted then z 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thought I would take one. 

Mr. STONE. But I will not be diverted from a general 
argument into a controversy over a detail. 

Mr, President, I affirm, as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] affirmed a few days since, that the oft-vaunted Cleve- 
land panic was due far more to financial conditions than to 
the tariff. It was due to an inadequate supply of money to 
meet and accommodate the business demands of the American 
people. Mr. President, I want here to put some indisputable 
facts in the Record regarding this. I want to show what the 
general financial situation was at that time with respect to 
the people at large. First, at the time of Cleveland’s second 
inauguration, in 1893, the per capita circulation of the United 
States was only about $19 to $20. Those who know anything 
know that values of property are affected by the volume of 
money in circulation and available; that these values are more 
affected by that than by any other one thing. When the money 
volume is too small, property values go down, and then again 
they go up in correspondence with any perceptible increase in 
the volume of currency. Not only are property values affected 
in this wise and from this cause, far more than from any other 
cause, but labor wages and industrial conditions are likewise 
affected and in like degree by the same cause. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator from Missouri any 
figures to show what the per capita circulation of money was 
in 1893, as compared with the preceding year? Was there an 
actual scareity of money in that year? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator from Missouri the figures 
to show that? 

Mr. STONE. There was an actual scarcity of money. I 
have not at hand the exact information in official form which 
the Senator calls for. I have not at my desk at this moment 
the reports of the Treasury Department or the other available 
sources of information on this subject; but I did not suppose 
that that would be called in question. That, I assumed, was a 
matter of such common, acknowledged, and universal informa- 
tion that I did not suppose it would be called in question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do call it in question, for I have every 
reason to know that there was not a shrinkage in the per 
capita circulation of money at that time. 


It was on account of that as much as on account of the 


Mr. STONE. The Senator says “a shrinkage.” 
ing of the actual amount available. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, I will put it in that form. 

Mr. STONE. The per capita circulation of the country 

Mr. GALLINGER. I put it in that way, for I have every 
reason to believe that there then was sufficient money to carry 
on the business of the country. 

Mr. STONE. There may have been in New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There was more money then in 
circulation than ever before. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Michigan suggests 
that there was more. 

Mr. STONE. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
capita than ever before. 

Mr. STONE. I join issue on that. The Senator says there 
was more money in circulation—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me, he calls attention to the difference which existed before 
the time that President Harrison went out of office. We all 
admit that the Senator has stated it substantially correct; but 
the Senator is doubtless very familiar with the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party on June 21, 1892, in which the 
threat was made, which every manufacturer in the United 
States understood to mean, that the protective principle would 
be absolutely withdrawn if the Democratic party came into 
power. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. STONE. I know what the platform said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator knows it. 

Mr. STONE. I know the platform declared in favor of a 
tariff for reyenue. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and a little more than that. It 
declared that— 


The Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only. 


Mr. STONE. I adhere to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the platform declared that it was 
unconstitutional to collect money for any other purpose. 

Mr. STONE. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
to state now if he believes that the Congress of the United 
States has the constitutional right to levy a tax purely for the 
purpose of protection and without reference to revenue? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Certainly not; but I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that I agree with Washington, with Jeffer- 
son, with Madison, with Monroe, and with Jackson, that we 
ought, in levying taxes, to take care of our manufacturing in- 
dustries. The Senator from Missouri knows that. So I need 
not go into it. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, I agree to that, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is exactly what the Democratie 
party denied in the platform preceding the election of Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Mr. STONE. No; the Democratic party never denied that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes; they did. 

Mr. STONE. They never denied that any duty levied upon 
imports is, to the extent of that duty, a protection to American 
industries; and while we stand for the fundamental doctrine of 
a tariff for revenue, we are glad to give to American industries 
the benefit of that tax. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I differ with the Senator from Missouri 
on that point; and I make the assertion that if $2 is a protective 
duty, $1 may be absolutely destructive to the protected interests 
of the country; that it is not necessary to go to absolute free 
trade, but that the moment we get beyond the protective point 
our manufacturing industries must go to the wall, because they 
can not compete with foreigners. 

Mr. STONE. Well, a duty of a dollar levied upon a given 
article certainly is a protection to that extent. It might not, 
in the view of the Senator from New Hampshire, be a protec- 
tion to the extent he desired. He would probably desire to ex- 
clude foreign competition altogether, or at least to cripple it as 
much as possible by the higher rate. But, Mr. President, I will 
not proceed further on this line, for I do not wish to become 
involved in the discussion of the details of a tariff policy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, a duty is 
not any protection if it does not put us on an equal footing with 
foreign manufacturers. If it enables them to come into our 
market places and underbid us, then the so-called“ protection“ 
that the Senator speaks of is not any protection at all. We are 
at their mercy. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is still insisting upon an academic 
discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Not at all. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. But let us be practical, rather than theo- 
retical, Your platform proposed to levy a duty only high 


I am speak- 


I join issue on that. 
There was more circulation per 
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enough to cover the difference in the cost of production abroad 
and in the United States and to assure a reasonable profit to 
the manufacturers. You declared that when that was done the 
duty was high enough, and Mr. Taft declared that anything 
beyond that was excessive. There is no use in theorizing or 
engaging in academic debate. You have yourselves established 
a rule to be followed in laying duties. You established a rule, 
but you do not adhere to it. As we pass along from one thing 
to another you hear arguments from that side to the effect that 
a given duty, estimated in accordance with the platform decla- 
ration, is not, in the language of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, sufficient “to put us on an equal footing with foreign 
manufacturers, and that, therefore, the so-called protection 
is not any protection at all.“ Mr. President, I have shown in 
argument and by specific illustrations that the plan followed 
here is to impose duties not in accordance with the rule pre- 
scribed at Chicago, but to please the manufacturers and satisfy 
their greed. I have shown instances where the tariff not only 
covers every possible difference in the cost of production, but 
that under the tariff we now have the manufacturers were mak- 
ing a profit on their investment of from 20 to 30 per cent and 
over, and yet the Finance Committee are proposing in those 
very industries to increase the rates. I presume that that is 
being done on the theory of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
For myself, while intensely anxious to be in all things fair and 
just to the manufacturers, I desire also to be equally fair and 
just to the consumers. 
TAXING POWER. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. - Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Missouri has as- 
sailed the protective policy as being unconstitutional. Laying 
aside the power of the Government under the taxing clause of 
the Constitution, the Senator from Missouri will recognize that 
the Government of the United States is a sovereign Nation, hay- 
ing all the powers of any other sovereign nation. 

Mr. MONEY. I deny that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And as such, may it not absolutely 
prohibit some particular class of goods coming in from a foreign 
country if it deems that their importation is harmful? If it 
may do that, may it not impose duties, or in any other way 
enact laws, that will prevent their coming in in such way as to 
be injurious to the United States or to the industries of the 
United States? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think the Government of the 
United States is a Government of limited and delegated powers, 
and not of inherent powers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me right there, I agree with the Senator that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is a Government of delegated powers 
so far as its relations with the various States of the Union are 
concerned; but I deny that it is a Government of delegated 
powers when it comes to deal with a foreign nation, In our 
dealings with foreign nations, as I claim, the Government of the 
United States is a sovereign power dealing with foreign nations 
in its sovereign capacity, and not by virtue of its delegated 
powers. 

Mr. STONE. Declining to be provoked into a protracted dis- 
cussion of these old questions with the Senator from Utah, for 
that would divert me from my present purpose, I should like, 
nevertheless, to inquire of the Senator whether he agrees with 
his colleague, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER], that the Government of the United States can not pass 
a Jaw imposing taxes solely for the purpose of prohibiting the 
introduetion of foreign goods into the United States? Would 
such a law, so entitled, be a constitutional enactment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes, Mr. President, I think the Govern- 
ment of the United States has absolute power to prohibit the 
importation of goods from any particular country in the world 
that it sees fit to do. The Government of the United States has 
done that in the case of convict- made goods. We have abso- 
lutely prohibited the importation of convict-made goods from 
foreign lands; and that, if the Senator will permit me, illus- 
trates véry well the difference between what I may call the 
sovereign powers of the Government and the delegated powers 
of the Goyernment. I think we can not prohibit the transporta- 
tion of convict-made goods from one State to another, but I 
think that we have the absolute power to prohibit the importa- 
tion of convict-made goods from a foreign nation, because in 
the latter case we are operating under the sovereign power of 
the United States, and in the other case, that of the transporta- 
tion of goods among the States, we are acting under the dele- 
gated powers. 


Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
allow me? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to know whether the Senator 
from Utah means that we can use the taxing power to prohibit 
importations? 5 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was not discussing the taxing power. 
I expressly stated 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes; but the Senator from Missouri was dis- 
cussing the taxing power. He was not discussing the regulation 
of commerce. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from Maryland will per- 
mit me, the Senator from Missouri was asserting, as I under- 
stood him, that we have no power to protect the industries of 
this country by prohibiting the importation of goods from 
abroad. He was discussing it under the taxing power. 

Mr. RAYNER. One moment—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was simply, if the Senator will permit 
me further, directing the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
to the whole power which the Government of the United States 
may exercise. 

Mr. RAYNER. The point I want to get at is this: Does the 


Senator from Utah contend that we can levy a tax for the pur- 


pose of prohibiting importations? That is the question that I 
should like to have answered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do, Mr. President. I contend that 
very thing. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
is against all the text writers on the subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well—— 

. RAYNER. Just one moment upon that proposition. 
. SUTHERLAND. Let me say—— 

. RAYNER. Let me just finish my statement. 

. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Missouri is not discussing 
the power of Congress to prohibit importations under the right 
to regulate commerce. That is an open question, and the au- 
thorities lean toward the proposition of the Senator from 
Utah; but the proposition that I assert—and I assert it now, 
because I intended to discuss it this afternoon, but I shall de- 
fer doing so until some other opportunity presents itself—is 
that we have no right to use the taxing power for the pur- 
pose of preventing importations-or of prohibiting importa- 
tions. The taxing power can not be used for any such pur- 
pose; and if upon the face of this bill, with hundreds of im- 
portations prohibited, you proclaim that you are using the 
taxing power for that purpose, this bill would be unconstitu- 
tional. In every case that has gone before the Supreme Court, 
they have said that they could not decide upon the constitu- 
tionality of the question, because the bill upon its face set 
forth that it was for the purpose of collecting revenue. 

Now, before the Senator answers me, let me give him just a 
line or two upon this subject in the discussion of this proposi- 
tion by one whom I consider the best text writer upon the 
subject, because it is not only said by him, but followed up by 
Cooley and substantially conceded by Story. He states the 
proposition thus, and I read from Tucker on the Constitution: 

What, then, does the power to regulate commerce mean? 

First. It does not mean the power to levy duties upon foreign im- 

rts, for the reasons already given; and these reasons are sustained 
ps this additional observation: son ge ea the Constitution had granted 

e power to zepute commerce a: had not granted the power to tax, 
could Co ve taxed under the power to regulate commerce? Or, 


e contra, the power to tax had been granted, but that to regulate 
had been denied, could Congress, under the power to tax, 


My proposition is this: That if you want to prohibit imports, 
you can prohibit them under the clause to regulate commerce. 
You need not say so; and there is where you are practicing a 
fraud upon Congress, upon the Constitution, and upon the 
Supreme Court; but when you levy a duty, you must levy that 
duty for revenue. The Supreme Court has stated that they can 
not hold any of these bills to be unconstitutional simply because 
they can not tell upon the face of them whether the duty is 
levied for revenue or not. If you would send to the Secretary's 
desk now—and I propose to do it when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself—a bill which declared upon its face that a revenue 
duty was laid for the purpose of prohibiting importations and 
shown to the Supreme Court that that was the purpose of the 
measure, I assert now, without the fear of successful contra- 
diction, that that bill would be an unconstitutional bill upon its 
face. 

I have never heard that proposition contradicted. All the 
text writers—Cooley and all of them—agree upon that propo- 
sition. If you want to accomplish the prohibition of importa- 
tions, you must do it under the right to regulate commerce. 
You can never abuse the taxing power of the Government for 
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the purpose of preventing and prohibiting importations; you 
must do it ostensibly for the purpose of collecting revenue. 
That was the decision in the great case of Fenno v. The Veazie 
Bank, in Eighth Wallace, which my friend from Utah will 
recollect. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri permit me just a word? 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator. z 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will not trespass upon the Senator’s 
time, if he objects. 

Mr. STONE. No; I will yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was not discussing the power of the 
Government of the United States under the taxing clause of the 
Constitution. The Senator from Maryland says that, when we 
prohibit the importation of goods from a foreign country, we 
are doing it under the commerce clause of the Constitution. I 
do not think so. The commerce clause of the Constitution gives 
Congress the authority to regulate commerce, not to prohibit it; 
and when we prohibit the importation of goods from a foreign 
country, my position about it is that we are proceeding under 
the sovereign powers of the Government of the United States, 
which powers are to be distinguished from the delegated powers. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, there is no sovereign power 
in the Government of the United States. I emphatically pro- 
test against the assertion of such a proposition. There is no 
power in the Government of the United States except the power 
that is contained in the enumerated articles of the Constitution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg to differ with the Senator from 
Maryland 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a sentence, and then I will close, 
because I realize that I am trespassing on the time of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

I take the position that the Government of the United States 
possesses two classes of powers; namely, its delegated powers, 
in its operations among the various States of the Union, and its 
sovereign powers, which are the sovereign powers of any sover- 
eign nation in the world. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator from Missouri indulge me? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. s 

Mr. RAYNER. Does the Senator from Utah assert, for the 
first time in this Chamber (with one single exception, perhaps, 
and that is the senior Senator from Indiana, who has asserted 
that proposition), that there is any inherent power in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or that it has any power what- 
eyer, except such powers as are contained in the Constitution 
and in the enumerated articles of the Constitution? Does the 
Senator pretend that we could even collect revenue, or that we 
could regulate commerce, or that we could do anything else, 
except in accordance with the enumerated powers of the Con- 
stitution? ; 

The right to regulate commerce comes from no inherent power 
vested in the Government of the United States. The right to 
regulate commerce comes in pursuance of the provisions of the 
Constitution. The right to impose taxes, duties, excises, or 
imposts does not originate from any inherent power in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It comes from the article of the 
Constitution that gives us that power; and now, if the Senator 
from Missouri will excuse me, before I resume my seat, I will 
quote four or five lines from perhaps the greatest text writer 
on this subject, to show that under the power to collect revenue 
you can not lawfully use that power for the purpose of prevent- 
ing and prohibiting impertations. I will quote this from Judge 
Cooley: 

Seine digs gun A a tax can have no other basis than the raising of 
revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. 
the purpose of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and in- 
directly prohibit some N Import for the benefit of some home 
manufacturer, may well be questioned as being merely colorable, and 
therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. 

And I want to call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
to this particular proposition. He says that as it is a duty from 
which revenue may be derived, the judicial power, where the 
motive of laying does not appear on the face of the act, can 
not condemn it as being unconstitutional, but it is none the 
less a violation of the Constitution by the legislator who knows 
its object, and levies the duty from a motive not justified by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me 
there? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I do not want to intrude into 
this debate, except to say that if the argument of the Senator 
from Utah, that this Government has any sovereign or inherent 
powers is correct, then it was absolutely useless to delegate 


A tax on imports, therefore, 
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any powers to it. There would be an absolute absurdity in any 
convention delegating to the Government everything which it 
already had. If it was sovereign, it had all the powers of sov- 
ereignty. ‘There is no difference in Sovereign States, however 
small or however large they may be; they are exactly the same, 
and there can be no delegation of power where that power al- 
ready exists. 

Now, in answer to what the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] has said and what the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] has said upon this subject, I want my friend, 
the Senator from Missouri, to read a quotation that I have here, 
which, however, is somewhat long, and I want to say that this 
is almost uniform with all the text writers—I believe all except 
one—and that I haye selected it from Mr. Cooley, because he 
is not only one of the greatest jurists this country ever pro- 
duced, and one of the clearest and most accurate in his ex- 
pressions, but because he is a Republican, and his authority 
ought not to be questioned here. I will ask the Senator from 
Missouri if he is willing to incorporate this as a part of his 
remarks? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Missouri permit 
me to ask the Senator from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. STONE. I will permit the Senator to ask a ques- 
tion, but it seems to me that I have been already overin- 
dulgent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has been very kind. I 
simply want to ask the Senator from Mississippi if the States of 
the Union, in forming the Constitution, reserved to the States 
any power to deal with foreign nations? 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator will read the ninth and tenth 
amendments to the Constitution, he will see that the powers 
not expressly delegated to the General Government are reserved 
to the States and the people thereof. That is the answer. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator does not quite answer my 
question. 

Mr. MONEY. I thought I had completely answered the ques- 
tion, but I want to read more, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has any State in the Union the power 
to deal directly with a foreign nation? 

Mr. MONEY. Nobody has contended so. That is not a ques- 
tion that can be properly raised here, for nobody has ever con- 
tended that it could. On the contrary, it is understood that 
their relations with foreign nations ceased, and they now act 
only through a certain form of government which they insti- 
tuted for that very purpose, of communicating with foreign 
countries. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
power? 

Mr. MONEY. They did reserve all the power that is not given 
to the General Government. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I must decline to yield further, 
While this debate has been interesting and instructive, it has 
drifted entirely away from the line I was attempting to follow. 
I can not protract it, nor permit it to be done, or else my speech 
will get lost in the shuffle. However, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Monry] has handed me some matter taken from 
one of Judge Cooley’s commentaries, with the suggestion that I 
read it and incorporate it in my remarks, I will pause long 
enough to do that before again taking up the original thread of 
my discourse. What I am about to read is a part of Chap- 
ter IV, beginning on page 57, of Cooley’s Principles of Consti- 
tutional Law: 


Then, the States did not reserve that 


THE PURPOSES. 


8 a tax can have no other basis than the raising of a 
revenue for public pu , and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is cal and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, 
the pu of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and 
indirectly prohibit some particular import for the benefit of some home 
manufacturer, may well be question as being merely colorable, and 
therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. But if any in- 
come is derived from the levy, the fact that incidental protection is 
on to home industry can be no objection to it, for all taxes must be 
aid with some rd to their effect upon the prosperity of the people 
and the welfare of the country, and their ing can not be determined 
by the money returns. This rule has been applied when the levy pro- 
duced no returns whatever, it being held not competent to assail the 
motives of Congress by showing that the levy was made not for the pur- 
pect of revenue, but to annihilate the subject of the levy by imposing a 
urden which it could not bear. (Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall, 53 =) 
Practically, therefore, a law purporting to levy taxes, and not being on 
its jae subject Fed eee 18 e e 8 eggs he the 
real p perhaps even pro ‘ory duties may efended as 
a algen of commercial intercourse. 


LEVIES FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 


Where, however, a tax is avowedly laid for a private purpose, it is 
illegal and void. The following are illustrations of taxes for pri- 
vate purposes: A tax levied to aid private parties or corporations to 
esta themselves in business as manufacturers {roan Association v. 
2 20 Wall., 655, 663; Allen v. Jay, 60 Me., 124); a tax to supply 
wi rovisions and seed such farmers as have lost their crops (State v. 
Osawkee, 14 Kans., 418) ; a tax to build a dam which, at discretion: is 
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to be devoted to private purposes (Attorney-General v. Hau Claire, 37 
Wis., 400) ; a tax to refund moneys to individuals which they have paid 
to relieve themselves from an impendin v. 8c 
Directors, 51 Penn. St., 9; Crowell v. 
Colchester, 33 Conn., 567; Freeland v. 
Miller v. Grandy, 18 Mich., 540) ; and so on. In an cases 
the public ma be incidentally benefited, but the incidental benefit is 
only such as the public might receive from the industry and enterprise 
of Individuals in their own affairs and will not support exactions under 
the name of taxation, 

But, primarily, the determination what is a public purpose belongs to 
the le; ture, and its action is subject to no review or restraint so 
long as it is not manifestly colorable. All cases of doubt must be solved 
in fa 
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AVERAGE AD VALOREMS. 


Mr. President, I will now return to the line of discussion 
I was following when interrupted. I was then endeavoring 
to show that the panic of 1893-1897 was not due to the so- 
called“ Gorman-Wilson bill,” but was chiefly due to the finan- 
cial or monetary conditions prevailing at that time. I said, 
and I repeat, that the Gorman-Wilson bill was essentially a 
protective measure. It certainly was not a purely revenue 
measure. It ranked well among the highest protective laws we 
had ever had up to that time. 

I sent down the other day to the Bureau of Manufactures 
asking to be furnished with the ad valorem rate of duty charged 
and collected on dutiable importations during the existence 
of the law of 1883, during the McKinley Act, during the Wil- 
son Act, and during the Dingley Act, with the average of the 
duty for the different years covered by the different laws. 
According to the statement furnished me, the average duty paid 
on dutiable imports between 1884 and 1890, under the act of 
1888, covering a period of seven years, was 45.18 per cent; 
under the McKinley Act, from 1891 to 1894, the average on 
dutiable imports was 48.67 per cent; under the Gorman-Wilson 
Act, from 1895 to 1897, the average on dutiable imports was 
41.29; and under the Dingley Act, from 1898 to 1906, the 
average was 48.64 per cent. 

So it will be observed that there was only a slight difference 
in the average ad valorem rate collected under the act of 1883 
and the average collected under the Gorman-Wilson Act. This 
plainly shows that all of these laws were essentially protective, 
and that fact will become all the more evident if you compare 
any of these laws with the previous protective-tariff laws 
enacted by Republican Congresses. s 

And so I reassert, and am well justified in doing it, that the 
depression and stagnation of business in 1893-1897 was not the 
result of “Democratic free trade,” as Republicans so per- 
sistently and foolishly insist, but was due to an inadequate 
supply of available money to accommodate the business needs 
of the country. Money was scarce, the rates of interest high, 
industrial activity was limited, business enterprise made diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, and the people generally were forced 
to incur a vast burden of indebtedness. Nothing better illus- 
trates this contention than the fact of that widespread and 
almost universal individual indebtedness of the people. 

Mr. President, there has never been a time in our history 
when the people of the country everywhere, in all the States, 
were so weighted with individual indebtedness as they were 
when Mr. Cleveland took his oath of office in 1893. And this 
indebtedness was for the most part incurred, and it grew with 
amazing rapidity, during the prevalence of Republican tariff 
laws and when the Republican party was in control of the ma- 
chinery of government. 

If we examine the census of 1880, we will find that the num- 
ber of mortgages then in force was 2,587,610, securing an in- 
debtedness of $2,494,870,088. In ten years, from 1880 to 1890, 
while high protective laws enacted by a Republican Congress 
were still in force, the private mortgage indebtedness of the 
people—I am speaking now of real estate mortgage indebted- 
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ness, not other descriptions of personal indebtedness—increased 
in the number of mortgages from 2,587,610 to 4,770,698, and 
the amount of the debts secured increased from $2,494,870,088 
to $6,019,679,985. The increase in the number of mortgages in 
ten years was 84.64 per cent, and the increase in the amount of 
the debts secured during this halcyon decade of supreme Repub- 
lican control was 141.28 per cent. 

And, Mr. President, here is another startling fact which 
throws further and additional light upon the situation: When 
Mr. Cleveland became President in 1893, 60.32 per cent of the 
entire acreage of the State of Kansas was under mortgage; 
54.73 per cent of the entire acreage of Nebraska was under 
mortgage; 51.76 per cent of the entire acreage of South Dakota 
was under mortgage; 46.95 per cent of the entire acreage of 
Iowa was under mortgage. And other States—many of them 
were in substantially the same condition. The States I cite are 
but examples; they are not exceptional. Moreover, even before 
the date of Cleveland’s inauguration 28.86 per cent of the entire 
acreage of the United States, or more than one-fourth, was 
under mortgage—that is, lands outside of towns and cities—and 
23.99 per cent of all the town and city lots of the United States 
were under mortgage. 

And now let me say a word as to the per capita of private 
indebtedness at that time and give some striking examples: 
Excluding Los Angeles and San Francisco, the per capita in- 
debtedness of California at that date was $192, and in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco the per capita indebtedness was 
$215. The per capita in Colorado, outside of Arapahoe County, 
in which Denver is located, was $134, and in Arapahoe County 
$360. The per capita in Illinois, outside of Cook County, was 
$73; in Cook County, embracing the city of Chicago, it was 
$161. The per capita in Minnesota, outside of Hennepin and 
Ramsey counties, embracing Minneapolis and St. Paul, was $90, 
and in the two counties named, $337. The per capita in Ne- 
braska, outside of Douglas County, or Omaha, was $117, and in 
Douglas County, $171. In my own State, outside of St. Louis 
and Jackson County, in which Kansas City is located, the gen- 
415 per capita indebtedness was $49, and in those cities it was 

4. 

These official figures, taken from the census, are illustrative 
of a general and widespread condition and show how the people 
had become engulfed and overwhelmed by an enormous indi- 
vidual indebtedness. 

Now, I ask, if the protective tariff is such a blessing, such a 
sure harbinger of sunshine and prosperity, and such a sure 
bulwark of industrial safety, how did it happen that the Ameri- 
can people became so terribly, almost hopelessly, involved in 
debt? One would suppose, to hear Senators upon the other side 
talk, that. when we have a protective tariff shadows over the 
industrial world and obstaclesin the way of industrial progress 
are impossible. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator figures which will show 
whether there was a reduction or an increase in mortgages dur- 
ing the continuance of the Wilson tariff law? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was just going to ask that question. 

Mr. STONE. I have not that data in a way to be furnished 
in official form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is fortunate the Senator has 
it not, for his side of the argument. 

Mr. STONE. No; it would not be unfortunate. I have no 
doubt, Mr. President, that the amount of mortgage indebted- 
ness was increased during the Cleveland administration. It 
had been increasing year after year for a long period. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What does the Senator have to say about 
the result of the McKinley tariff law in that matter? Were 
the mortgages increased or reduced during the“ McKinley law,” 
so called? 

Mr. STONE. My statement has been made already that it 
was during the prevalence of Republican tariff laws, running 
from 1883, and back of that, up to the date of Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term, that this enormous indebtedness was accumulated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
another question. Will not the Senator agree with me that 
indebtedness oftentimes comes from an undue expansion of 
business? I have in mind a community in my own State in 
which almost every house is mortgaged, and yet it is a pros- 
perous community, for the reason that young men have pur- 
chased houses and have mortgaged them and are paying for 
them as fast as they can. May it not be that our farmers and 
others purchased additional land, and it was a prosperous time 
for the workingman the country over, and that this indebted- 
ness to some extent was due to that fact? 

Mr. STONE. The farmers are still buying and always have 
in the past bought additional land, and men have purchased 
lots and built homes. That has been common throughout our 
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history. But I can not concede that during the decade following 
1880 there was such an expansion of business out in Kansas 
and Nebraska, Missouri and Illinois, and other States, that the 
mortgage indebtedness on town lots, business lots, business 
houses, and on farms would grow on account of “ business ex- 
pansion” nearly 150 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, then again 

Mr. STONE. And, if the Senator will pardon me, if the effect 
of a high tariff is to so expand business that the people of 
necessity must burden themselves with oppressive debts, I can 
not regard it as a blessing. I can not subscribe to the notion 
that widespread indebtedness is a sign of prosperity. If that be 
so, then the people who owe the most should esteem themselyes 
the happiest and most fortunate of men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I quite agree with 
the Senator on that point, but I do net agree with him in his 
conclusion that it is at all due to the tariff laws. Then again, 
these mortgages, I suppose, were held by citizens of the United 
States who advanced the money. 

Mr. STONE. I think some of them were, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Most of them. 

Mr. STONE. I should think so. I know, if the Senator will 
pardon me, that in my State during that period the great in- 
surance companies of the East, and other large financial in- 
terests of that section, which was then as now the most for- 
tunate section of the Union, loaned money to our people, and 
I know also that to some extent similar concerns in Europe 
loaned them money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not suppose that to any consider- 
able amount farm mortgages or mortgages on city property 
were held by foreigners. I think that must be a mistake. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know to what extent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I wanted to emphasize was that, 
after all, we had the money in the country and we loaned it to 
the Western farmer and the Western merchant, who was per- 
haps expanding his business and trying to be more prosperous 
than he had been previous to that time. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make a suggestion? It seems to me the point the Senator 
from New Hampshire suggested, and which the Senator from 
Missouri rather denied, that the matter of extending credit and 
increasing loans is necessarily a sign of good times, is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It ought te be so. 

Mr. BURKETT. In fact, more of the business of the world is 
done on credit than is done on cash. Our credit is as much of 
an asset as cash. Let me say that previous to the time when 
Cleveland was President it was possible for a man to use his 
eredit and pay interest on it, but the trouble was that after 
they had borrowed the money and bought farms, when they 
could pay interest on their credit and still have something left 
and finally own the farm, the Democratic administration came 
in and the prices went down and they could not pay the interest 
on their loans. 

Mr. STONE. The prices were already down. 

Mr. BURKETT. In Mr. Cleveland’s term they did reduce the 
number of mortgages, but they reduced them by foreclosure, and 
Congress reduced the indebtedness of those people by passing a 
bankruptcy law to get them out of debt, as a result of the four 
years of Grover Cleveland's administration. 

The fact that they could do business on their credit previous 
to the time when Mr. Cleveland became President indicated a 
very good condition of affairs, and it exists to-day, let me say 
to the Senator. ‘To-day the price of corn, wheat, and oats, and 
the other things we produce in Nebraska, Missouri, or Iowa, 
is enough to warrant a young man, or an old man, who has net 
the cash to buy a farm, to go out and get credit upon that farm 
and put his name on a loan and agree to pay interest, realizing 
that if those times continue he can pay the interest, and he can 
live on his own farm and ultimately make the farm clear of 
debt. But let conditions come as they did from 1893 to 1897, 
and the same conditions prevail that prevailed then, and they 
will only get out of their indebtedness by foreclosing the mort- 
gages and by Congress passing a bankruptcy law to-relieve them 
of their individual indebtedness. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we have had more than one 
bankruptcy law. Republicans have passed bankruptey laws 
to meet conditions arising when they were in power, and the 
bankruptcy courts were busy in those days, as they still are. It 
is a very common argument, if, indeed, it can be dignified as 
such, which the Senator from Nebraska makes. One might 
suppose from what he says that the owner of a farm or a house 
in town could not borrow money on his property during the 


Cleveland administration. Of course the assumption is absurd, 
but it is with just such absurdities that such orators seek to 
beguile the people. You could borrow money then, if your 
security was ample, just as you could during the Harrison ad- 


ministration or at any other time. There was no trouble about 
that. I have no doubt about conditions remaining substantially 
the same during the Cleveland administration as they were 
when he was inaugurated, with a somewhat constant accentu- 
ation of industrial distress. That was inevitable; for, unfor- 
tunately, the Harrison policies were substantially continued 
during Cleveland's term. One might suppose from the Senator's 
observations that there were no mortgages foreclosed until 
Cleveland became President. But everybody knows that that is 
also an absurdity. What is the need of making such state- 
ments on the floor of the Senate or elsewhere? I say it is an 
absurdity and is contradictory to what every intelligent man 
knows te be the truth. 

Mr. BURKETT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; the Senator does not want to make a 
speech? I want to conelude. 

Mr. BURKETT. I was just going to reply to the suggestion 
that one could borrow money; that is all. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator say that money could not be 
borrowed then? a 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me suggest to the Senator that if he had 
permitted me, I would have read to him from Democratic 
sources and further convinced him of the condition of affairs. 
When Mr. Cleveland was elected in the fall of 1892, things were 
going along in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. STONE. That I deny. 

Mr. BURKETT. I know the Senator denies it, and he re- 
fused to let me read from half a dozen Demoeratie papers and 
from Democratic statements to prove my statement. 

Mr. STONE. I did refuse to let you read from a lot of news- 
papers, 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me say that credit got into such a con- 
dition that it was impossible not only to borrow money or to 
renew loans, but factories at once began to close down. I will 
tell the Senator of one in my own home town, one of the most 
important we have in the city of Lincoln. It was doing a most 
prosperous and thriving business. Like most manufactories of 
any importance, it had its capital borrowed. After that elec- 
tion the men who held their loans told them they wanted them 
to pay some on it, just the same as they did all over the coun- 
try, and within a year from that time that institution, which 
was doing a thriving and prosperous business, not only could 
not borrow the money te extend its business, but it was abso- 
lutely closed out, and the stock was sold out in order to pay the 
loan that it did have. That was the condition. If the Senator 
will allow me, I can read him of 47 separate manufacturing in- 
stitutions of the United States that closed down within twelve 
months of the time when Mr. Cleveland was elected, because 
they could not renew their loans. 

Mr. STONE. The request of the Senator is as unreasonable 
as his statement. Beeause one concern in his town went into 
bankruptcy or was closed down and sold out during the Cleve- 
land administration, therefore it follows that the Cleveland 
administration was responsible for it. 

Mr. BURKETT. They closed down in this country on an 
average of 15 a day during the months of January and Febru- 
ary in the next year after Cleveland became President. 

Mr. STONE. Being from Missouri, I would want to be 
“shown” about 15 concerns being closed down in Lincoln. It 
could not have run at that rate many days until Lincoln would 
have been wiped off the map. 

Mr. BURKETT. Oh, no; the Senator did not understand 
me. I said in the country. 

Mr. STONE. It has become a habit for Senators upon the 
other side to make just such exaggerated statements as that the 
Senator from Nebraska has made. Recklessness of assertion is 
a common thing with them. They seem to think that all they 
have to do is to assert something and stiek to it. The Senator 
from Nebraska is just enthusiastic and exuberant; that is all. 
He has made statements that he must know are not justified by 
the facts of history. And then he complains because I will not 
let him read into my speech extracts from some 40 Democratic 
papers, as he says, to prove something he wants to prove, I 
know not what. 

FIGHT OF 1896. 


Mr. President, the fight that the Democrats made in 1896 
was not so much for silver as it was to increase the volume of 
currency, from the lack of which the country was suffering, 
and which was the prime cause of the industrial depression 
then prevailing, and of the oppressive indebtedness that weighted 
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the people. I will not now discuss that old coinage question, 
although, I will say, I believe as much to-day as I ever did that 
under the conditions then existing the Democratic party was ab- 
solutely right in its proposition. We were seeking to increase 
the amount of available money for the uses of the people, and 
at that time there was apparently no other way of doing it. Our 
contention was that if the amount of money should be increased 
to an adequate supply, enterprise would be revived, industrial 
activity restored, workmen given employment, and that the 
general conditions of the country would be improved. 

Mr. President, we were defeated. The Republicans had their 
way; but the Lord was kinder than they. There was a tre- 
mendous demand for gold. The enormous pressure upon that 
metal had so augmented its value that men were stimulated to 
go out into the world everywhere and search for it, and they 
found it. The discoveries were phenomenal, surpassing any- 
thing in the history of the world. New discoveries were made 
in our own mountains and in the mountains of the countries to 
the south, and were made in Alaska, in Australia, and in Africa. 
Gold was found all over the world—found in granite walls and 
in the sands of the sea. The increase in the gold supply of the 
world since the election of McKinley in 1896 is phenomenal. 
It furnishes a chapter in history without a parallel. The world’s 
gold production in 1893 was $157,494,800; in 1900 it was $254, 
576,300; and in 1906, $400,342,100, or two and one-half times 
as much as it was when Cleveland took his oath of office in 1893. 
In consequence, our circulation grew rapidly. The larger part 
of this gold went into the coinage of the world, and no part of 
the world received more than the United States. The aggre- 
gate of our money volume has been practically doubled, and our 
per capita circulation has increased approximately 60 per cent, 
and this notwithstanding the increase in our population. What 
was the result? As the money volume grew, property values 
advanced; enterprise awakened; industrial activity revived; 
labor found employment; and the clouds that hung over us 
began to break and disappear. What we said would happen 
with an increased supply of money did happen. Our contention 
has been vindicated. Industrial revival did not come from the 
Dingley bill, but from the gold miner and the mint. Tariffs 
neither make nor prevent panics. If a high tariff is a panic 
preventive, how shall we account for the panic of 1907? Shall 
we lay the blame of that to the Dingley law? You lay the 
blame of the previous panic to the Wilson law. What is the 
difference? The Dingley law was in full force in 1907, as it is 
to-day, and yet, with this law in operation, one of the most dis- 
astrous panics known to our history has swept the country. Do 
you require witnesses as to the disastrous effects of this panic? 
Then call the transportation companies of the country and have 
them tell you of the tens of thousands—may I not say, hun- 
dreds of thousands—of empty cars. My friend here from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gonk] says there were 340,000 empty cars lying idle 
on side tracks or in the yards of the companies. 

Call the industrial establishments, whose furnace fires were 
extinguished, whose industries were stagnated, and whose work- 
men were sent adrift with little money in their hands and less 
hope in their hearts. Call the mining companies and ex- 
amine them. And call the merchants and bankers, hundreds of 
whom went into the hands of receivers. Look at the long, dull, 
plodding, profitless months of that panic. Call the wage-earners 
and inguire of them. There were not only thousands, but mil- 
lions of them idle. Mr. Samuel Gompers, the head of the 
American Federation of Labor, stated in his official paper and 
in his speeches that from reports sent to him from the labor 
organizations scattered throughout the country he was pre- 
pared to say that at least 2,000,000 wage-earners had lost their 
employments and were wandering over the country, vainly seek- 
ing for something to do to earn an honest wage wherewith to 
feed themselves and their dependents. And yet, Mr. President, 
in the face of all this, Senators stand here and talk of pros- 
perous times under Republican tariffs, and wail over the Gor- 
man-Wilson law as the provoking cause of the panic of 1893. 
Mr. President, it is astounding that intelligent and honorable 
men can stand up, look you in the face, and say such things in 
broad daylight. 

Mr. President, there were one or two other things I intended 
to advert to, but I have already occupied so much time and I 
feel so much fatigued that I will close, although it be some- 
what abruptly, at this point. A little later on I may renew the 
discussion with my friends over there. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
paragraph 215 as amended. . 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph passed over. 
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The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is No. 216. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that paragraph be passed over 
until the chairman of the committee arrives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that paragraph 
216 has been agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, There is an amendment to that paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH entered the Chamber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now withdraw the request that the 
paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
paragraph 216. 

The paragraph was agreed to. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is No. 217. 
On page 74, line 17, the Committee on Finance propose to 
strike out the colon after the word “ pound” and the proviso. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to hear the proviso which the 
committee propose to strike out read, Mr. President. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 

amendment in full. 

The Secretary. On page 74, line 17, after the word “ pound,” 
it is proposed to strike out the colon and the words: 

Provided, That on filler tobacco produced in or imported from coun- 
tries that prohibit the importation of tobacco from this country, 
the duty on such tobacco shall be, if unstemmed, 75 cents per pound, 
if stemmed, $1 per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 218. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be agreed to. It is agreed to. The Secretary will state 
the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 219. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A pro forma amendment to that 
paragraph was agreed to. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be agreed to as amended. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to have it read, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read para- 
graph 219. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

219. All other tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, and scrap tobacco, 55 cents per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
aş amended will be agreed to. It is agreed to. The Secretary 
will state the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY., The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 220. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 220 
is agreed to. It is agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will not ask that that paragraph be read, 
Mr. President, because I have it before me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 221. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 221 
is agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I should like to call attention 
to that paragraph and its reading. It reads: 

221. Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds, $4.50 per pound and 


25 per cent ad valorem, and eves cigars and cigarettes, includin 
wrappers, shall be subject to the same duties as are herein impos 


upon cigars, 

I should like to inquire if the chairman of the committee can 
inform me why paper cigars and cigarettes, including wrap- 
pers, shall be subject to the same duties as are imposed upon 
cigars? Why should paper cigars and tobacco cigars and ciga- 
rettes have the same tax? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Virginia suggest why 
they should not? 

Mr. DANIEL. They are different substances which you are 
taxing—one is tobacco and the other is paper. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; only the wrapper is paper. 

Mr. KEAN, Only the wrapper is paper. 


state the 
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Mr. DANIEL. I understand that; but why should a paper 
wrapper be taxed like a tobacco wrapper? I will say, for in- 
stance, that a manila wrapper—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. This has always been the law, and I think 
it is to the interest of the American producer, as it is intended 
to be. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I should like to know what is meant by 


“paper cigars.” The paragraph goes on and says, including 
wrappers.” Is there any such thing as a paper cigar? That 
is the point to which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] 
was calling attention. 

Mr. ALDRICH. “Including wrappers.” 
“ paper wrappers.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I understand; but it says “ paper cigars.” 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. What are paper cigars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are cigars made of tobacco with paper 
wrappers. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is my understanding. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, It says, “paper cigars and cigarettes, 
including wrappers.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. These are paper wrappers, or the language 
is including wrappers.” That,is the exact language of every 
act which has been passed for a great many years. It is simply 
to keep out the paper cigars, if you please, and put a duty upon 
them to make it impossible to import them. : 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to have a “paper cigar” de- 
fined, if the Senator can define it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the act of 1890 the same language was 
used; in the act of 1894 the same language was used; and in 
the act of 1897 the same language was used. 

Mr. DANIEL. We might have used it a thousand times and 
still not know the meaning of it. The question is what it means. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Both of the Senators come from tobacco 
States, and ought to know the meaning of it. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should, if we made paper cigars down there. 
I want to understand it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It probably is intended to be a prohibitory 
duty on paper cigars. 

Mr. DANIEL. But what is a “ paper cigar?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. A cigar made of tobacco with a paper wrap- 
per, which is to pay the same rate of duty that it would if it 
had a tobacco wrapper. That means that they can not be 
imported. It is entirely in the interests of American producers 
of cigars. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. As the Senator from Rhode Island sug- 
gests, I come from a cigar State, but I confess that I have 
never before heard of a “ paper cigar.” I imagine that the idea 
of the Senator from Rhode Island was that this language meant 
tobacco cigars with paper wrappers. If that is the meaning, I 
do not see why the bill should not so express it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has heard of paper cigarettes? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, Never. I have heard of cigarettes with 
paper wrappers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is what is intended here—what are 
technically and commercially known as “ paper cigarettes.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I find in the Wilson law, in 
paragraph 188, the exact language which is used in this bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. The Secretary will state the next paragraph 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 226. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is tħere objection to agreeing to 
the paragraph as amended? The Chair hears none. The Secre- 
tary will state the next paragraph passed over, 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 227, to which the Committee on Finance report an amend- 
ment, on page 76, line 20, to strike out the word “ twenty-four ” 
and insert “ thirty.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have passed by, not with- 
out some impatience, I will confess, frequent attacks on the duty 
on cereals—wheat, oats, barley, and so forth. I deemed it more 
proper to answer those attacks when the subject should be under 
discussion. The expressions indicated to me that they were 
made with very little understanding or study of the subject. 

I want to speak a very few minutes upon the subject of the 
duty upon cereals, whether such duty is necessary, and if any 
duty should be levied, the extent of that duty. 

No man can make a just claim to statesmanship who fails to 
look not only at conditions as they exist to-day, but as they will 
in all probability exist to-morrow or in the immediate future; 
and he who fails to calculate the conditions under which the law 
is to operate in the immediate future, but blindly enaets just for 
to-day, can hardly be said to represent a progressive people. 


It does not say 


That want of foresight, with its attendant evils and extray- 
agances, is manifested in our public-building appropriations, 
where our structures have to be almost rebuilt in most instances 
in from five to ten years. They are built for to-day and not for 
the growing demands of our business and our people. 

We are making this tariff with the hope and the expectation 
that it will continue in force for at least a decade. I know our 
friends on the other side say they will revise it themselves in 
less time than that. I am not prepared to say they are not right. 
I sometimes think that the American people have got to learn 
a fearful lesson about every fifteen years in order to bring 
them back to safe, economic principles, 

But I hope we shall not have to take another lesson such as 
we had during the last anti-Republican administration. The 
punishment is altogether too severe for the mild offense of lack 
of memory or good judgment. 

Anyway we should start this bill as near right as our con- 
flicting views will allow us and with the idea that it will last 
for ten years. If I thought it would be materially revised in 
a year or two, I should not concern myself much about any raise 
on any agricultural product. But if I think it will last ten 
years, and I make no provision for the rapid changes that are 
taking place, I certainly shall fail to properly represent the 
people of my State during that time. 

To-day we are exporting wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Eleven 
years from to-day, in 1920, we shall in all probability not be 
exporting a bushel of either of these cerenls, The last year 
we raised about 650,000,000 bushels of wheat, and western 
Canada, adjoining my State and the western part of the United 
States, raised about 125,000,000 bushels. Ten years from to-day 
we may maintain our production of wheat to, say, 650,000,000, 
possibly 700,000,000, bushels, and by that time Canada, immedi- 
ately north of the United States, will probably raise from five 
hundred to seven hundred million bushels of wheat. 

What will happen then? We shall be importing, wheat in 
less than ten years, and on the other side of an imaginary line 
six hundred to seven hundred million bushels of Canadian 
wheat will be ready to find its nearest market in the United 
States. Then, in my judgment, not even a duty of 30 cents 
a bushel is going to keep it out of the United States, and there 
will be a considerable importation to this country. 

The value of wheat will steadily increase as the population 
increases, and the ratio of production of wheat to population will 
decrease as the population increases. Therefore 25 cents per 
bushel at that time will, in my opinion, not be adequate protection. 

Now, I want to call the attention of Senators to a map 
[exhibiting] of the United States and Canada, and probably I 
can give them something of an idea of what the wheat pre- 
duction of western Canada will mean before 1920. I will draw 
a line on the east side of my own State [indicating], parallel 
with the Red River of the North, and will continue it down to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and on the north to the Arctic 
Ocean. West of that line will be found nearly two-thirds of 
the entire-territory of the United States, and west of that line 
in Canada will be found more acres that will produce grain and 
cereals of all kinds than can possibly be found in the United 
States west of that line. Here is a tract of country [indicat- 
ing], about 1,200 miles by 800 miles, interspersed with lakes, 
rivers, and small bodies of timber, nearly ever acre of which, 
outside of the small mountainous portion, is capable of pro- 
ducing all kinds of cereals except corn, and probably that can be 
raised in some sections. As far north as the sixtieth parallel of 
latitude [indicating] grain is being raised to-day, and wheat is 
being raised fully 100 miles north of that line, 

I have lately been over that country. I know something about 
it. I know that the rainfall is a great deal more than it is on 
the American side west of that vast section and east of the 
mountains. I do not believe that the soil has the lasting qual- 
ity of the soil in the United States, but I do know that in less 
than twenty years this section of Canada will be the wheat 
granary of the entire world, and I believe that in making this 
tariff we should take into consideration this most important fact. 

Only a very small portion of this entire tract is at present 
under cultivation. I believe that in 1908 the report of Mr, 
Young, superintendent of railway lines in Canada, showed that 
about 120,000,000 acres of this land were then occupied and that 
about 8,000,000 acres were under cultivation. 

I want to call attention to another fact, and that is that all 
of the great transcontinental lines of Canada are crossing this 
section and are building their spurs on both sides for hundreds 
of miles. Here [indicating] is the Canadian Pacific traversing 
it: here [indicating] is the Grand Trunk, reaching far to the 
north; here [indicating] is the Canadian Northern traversing the 
same section; and every one, with their smaller lines or feeders, 
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is bringing every section of this country convenient to railways. 
So, Mr. President, we may reasonably expect that in less than 
ten years there may be raised as much wheat in this great North- 
west as there is raised in the United States. 

A number of Senators have reiterated several times that the 
farmer can not be benefited by a duty on his products so long 
as he is exporting them; but, Mr. President, any man who has 
lived in my State for the last ten or twelve years and on one 
side of an imaginary line has regularly seen the price of wheat 
from 12 to 22 cents a bushel more than it is upon the opposite side 
of that line is pretty well convinced that there is something in the 
matter of American protection—that he does get protection. 

I wired a few days ago to a place in North Dakota called 
“Pembina,” which is on the Canadian border line, opposite to 
Emerson, in Manitoba, to get the price of grain at those two 
points—and remember that all of this time both the Canadian 
and American grain were being exported. I received a telegram 
in reply giving the respective prices for October in each year 
from 1904 and 1908, inclusive. In 1904 the American price was 
$1 and the Canadian price 78 cents, or 22 cents a bushel in our 
favor; in October, 1905, the Pembina price was 70 cents and the 
Emerson price 64 cents, or 6 cents a bushel in our favor; in 
1906 the Pembina price was 65 cents and the Emerson price 59, 
or 6 cents in favor of the American side; in October, 1907, the 
Pembina price was $1.04 and the Emerson price 94 cents, or 10 
cents in our favor; and in October, 1908, the Pembina price was 
93 cents and the Emerson price 81 cents, or 12 cents a bushel 
in favor of the American side. 

Mr. President, those are the conditions when we are raising 
wheat for export; but I want to show now that it will be impossi- 
ble for the American people to be exporting in 1920. Let us 
see whether I can establish that fact beyond any reasonable 
doubt. 

What will our population be in 1920, or eleven years from 
to-day? I have made a careful estimate, and have taken the 
estimates made by others who have given the subject consider- 
able attention, and the estimate is that in 1920 our population 
will be about 117,000,000 people, at the present ratio of in- 
crease, taking into consideration a reasonable immigration 
from Europe. : 

The average yearly consumption of wheat varies considerably, 
dependent upon industrial conditions of the country. Under 
normal conditions we use for seed and bread about 7 bushels 
per capita; under the conditions that existed from 1893 to 
1897 the consumption outside of seed was only about half of the 
usual consumption. 

With a population of 117,000,000 we will need, in 1920, to 
feed our own people and for seed 819,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Where are we going to get that? Where are we going to raise 
it? We must remember that, while we have been increasing 
our acreage very rapidly year by year, we have nearly reached 
the limit of our public land, and we are now haying to depend 
upon irrigation and other processes, and probably in five years 
all the public lands upon which we can raise crops without 
irrigation will be entirely in private ownership. 

With a growing population, our old lands can not raise wheat 
year after year; their acreage is demanded for other purposes, 
and even if that were not true the soil would be so soon ex- 
hausted that we would be compelled to raise other crops. It is 
fair to say, then, that our present average capacity is 650,000,000 
bushels. With increasing population will necessarily come an 
increased production, but not in the same proportion, as I have 
stated. We grew 504,185,470 bushels of wheat in 1882, when 
our population was a little over 52,000,000 people, and 634,087,000 
bushels in 1907. 

The wheat yield since 1882, during the years when much of 
the new lands in the West were being brought under the plow, 
advanced a little over 25 per cent, while the population increased 
83,000,000 in that time, or over 63 per cent. So, Mr. President, 
we will observe that while the acreage and the production may 
increase for the next ten years at the rate of 10 or 15 per cent, 
the population will increase four or five times as much, so 
that, necessarily, we will not be a wheat-exporting country 
by 1920. 

T, what influence has the tariff upon the question of the 
value of wheat in the United States? I want to show you just 
what the immediate result is the moment that our crops get 
the least bit short. 

I want to call the attention of Senators to one fact, and that 
is in 1904 we had what we called a short crop in the United 
States, and I want to show the difference in importations and 
in prices due to that fact. The difference in price, as I have 
shown you, was 22 cents a bushel between two points on oppo- 
site sides of the boundary line. 


I will take the importations of-wheat, and here insert a table 
of importations: 


Wheat. 
Fis- 
eal 
year Duty col- Value Ad 
ended Rate of duty. Quantity. Value. lected. per | valo- 
June unit of rem 
30— quan- rate of 
tity. duty 
Bushels. Dollars. | Dolls, | Per ct. 
2,742.35 8,010.86 685.58 | 1.10 77 
1,253 1,448.50 313.25 | 1.16 21.63 
18,771 11,658.92 | 2,331.77 62 20.00 
26,905.84 9,503.12 | 1,901.20 352 20.00 
4,909.08 3,289.08 657.81 67 20.00 
63 $2.00 6.40 -508 20.00 
9,824 7,793.08 | 2,455.85 . 70 31.52 
5,594.34 7,225.85 | 1,398.53 | 1.29 19.35 
3,451.88 4,705.87 852.97 | 1.36 18.34 
5,409.14 5,681.11 | 1,352.43 | 1.05 23.81 
$1,233.25 24,454.01 | 7,808.52 783.) 88 
7,082.73 6,874.89 | 1,758.21 977 25.57 
6,536.21 7,218.40 | 1,634.10 | 1.10 22.64 
645,563.34 1, 48,619.44 {411,390.86 .905 27.63 
43, 428.75 |) 40,907.49 | 10,857.18 942 26.54 
19,142.93 16,586.10 | 4,785.73 837 28.85 
Duty remitted. 
1905..| See. 15, act July 601,600 | 527, 227. 00 0.8766 
24. 1897. 
K 79,862 67, 47.00 82 


Now, notice that in 1902 we imported only 33,000 bushels. 
We had the usual crop. In 1904 we imported 6,536 bushels; 
that is, for the year ending June 30, 1904. That was our short- 
crop year; and, consequently, our importations would be 
counted in the year ending June 30, 1905. Those importations 
immediately jumped from 6,536 bushels to 1,645,563 bushels. 
That shows what the result will be the moment that our crop 
gets the least bit short; and this was a condition when we 
were still exporting some grain. Then in 1905 we obtained our 
usual crop again, and importations immediately dropped down 
to 43,428 bushels, a mere bagatelle. I cite these figures to 
show what the condition will be the moment that we cease to 
be an exporting nation. Even before we had ceased exporting 
and raised but a little more than we needed for home consump- 
tion, the 25 cents per bushel did not keep wheat out of the 
country. And 30 cents a bushel will not keep it out when our 
production and consumption balance; and when we do not pro- 
duce enough for home production, then 40 cents a bushel will 
not be prohibitive. 

Now, this is not all. When I come to the question of flour, 
I find practically the same result. In 1904 we imported but 
1,114 barrels of flour; value, $7,715. The very next year our 
importations jumped up to 40,652 barrels; value, $175,512; so 
that in wheat there was this vast difference between one yea 
and the other, and flour along about the same ratio. : 

If I follow these tables throughout, I will find a similar result 
in barley and other cereals, except in corn, and I admit that 
the tariff on corn, perhaps under present conditions, may be 
said to be more or Jess needless, and I am not interesting myself 
in that. s 

I want to call the attention of Senators to what the difference 
between 30 cents a bushel upon barley and the 30 per cent ad 
valorem meant in the importations into this country; and first 
I call attention to the 30 per cent, which was in existence until 
1897 and a part of 1898. 

In 1897, when the duty was 30 per cent ad valorem, we im- 
ported 1,254,968 bushels of barley. At 40 cents a bushel that 
meant a duty of 12 cents a bushel. We raised that duty to 30 
cents a bushel, and the importations immediately dropped from 
1,254,468 bushels to 10,220 bushels. And yet in the face of these 
figures I find Senators asserting that protection has not the 
slightest thing to do with the value of the cereals raised in the 
United States. And so, Mr. President, I can go through with 
every one of these grain schedules and show that a low tariff 
does greatly increase the importations and consequently de- 
presses prices on this side. Our present duty makes a differ- 
ence in value of wheat from 12 to 22 cents a bushel, but in the 
near future, as the price of grain goes up, the percentage of 
protection will be lessened, and I do not expect. we will ever 
see wheat, after five years from to-day, much less than $i or 
$1.50 a bushel. I wish to raise the protection so that it will 


be commensurate with future values, then your 30 cents a 
bushel will be a very meager duty indeed, and considering the 
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production in Canada and the decrease of production in the 
United States, there is no reason to doubt that we will be im- 
porting very heavily during that time. 

Now I appreciate the fact that when that good time arrives, 
a great many of our people will be crying for cheaper food 
products; but I hope and anticipate that by that time we will 
have the same organization of the farmers throughout the 
entire cereal-producing regions of the United States that we 
have among the manufacturers and among laborers, and that 
we will be able, to some extent at least, to control, not the 
output, but the time of selling and the price to be demanded 
for those products. That will be somewhat difficult as long as 
we are exporting heavily, but it will not be difficult the moment 
that our consumption in the United States is about equivalent 
to our production. 

And in voting for these higher duties upon farm products, I 
am taking into consideration something not only that we may 
think will happen, but something that is just as sure to happen 
as that the population of this country is going to increase and 
the acreage of the country is not going to increase. 

So in looking over these schedules I do not find a single one 
in which I believe the duty will be too high, and I do not find 
one that I think will be prohibitive whenever the condition ar- 
rives that our consumption will about equal the production in 
the United States. 

I want to say one word in answer to a statement made by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone] as to the increasing 
mortgages on the farm lands of the United States. What the 
Senator has said is undoubtedly true, but I want to call his at- 
tention to the cause of that condition, and to the fact that it 
means prosperity, and nothing but that. 

The Senator spoke for some time about the increasing amount 
of money in the United States which gave us these more pros- 
perous times; but he forgot to mention that the increase was 
due to the balance of trade in our favor. It made quite a differ- 
ence whether all of our mills in the United States were idle, or 

were sufficiently prosperous to pay the farmer a fair price for 
his grain, or whether we were importing those things we ought 
to haye manufactured ourselves and pauperizing the American 
labor to an extent that he could not purchase the farmer's 
products at a fair price. 

The average balance of trade in our favor for the last twelve 
years has been about $500,000,000 annually. Now, what does 
that mean as compared with the condition during the four years 
preceding, when I think it was less on an average than 
$250,000,000? It means that there were 500,000,000 gold dol- 
Jars taken annually from the other side of the ocean and landed 
upon this side of the ocean, And continuing that for ten years 
meant $5,000,000,000. Now, what became of all that money? 
Some of it went back into the old country again to pay interest 
on bonds that they held against our railroads; immense sums 
of it went back there to pay the expenses of American tourists; 
and I am sorry to say that a large amount of it went over 
there to buy dilapidated dukes for the daughters of American 
millionaires, and to support them afterwards. But the great 
bulk of it stayed in this country and performed the usual func- 
tions of currency. What became of it? Why, it moved over 
this country like ten great tidal waves of gold dollars. It rolled 
over the Atlantic border, it pressed on over to the State of 
Minnesota, and your pine-stump lands that were not worth a 
dollar and a half an acre jumped to five, ten, fifteen, and twenty 
dollars an acre. 8 

It pressed onward over to Iowa, and your 15 and 20 cent 
a bushel corn jumped to 30, 40, 50, and 60 cents a bushel. Your 
farm lands, that were then worth $40 and $50 an acre, increased 
immediately to $60, $70, $80, and $100 an acre, Your young 
men sold out their interest in those farms and came up into 
North Dakota. They poured over the valley of the Red River 
of the North, and our lands there raised from $20 to $30, $40, 
$50, and $60 an acre. This great tidal wave of dollars rolled 
over the western section of our State and the lands raised there 
from $3 to $5, $15, and $20 an acre. It passed onward again 
over the plains of Montana. It began to dig irrigating ditches, 
and your 50-cent land became worth $100 to $200 an acre. It 
pressed onward over the Rocky Mountains, down the western 
slope, into Oregon and Washington, and your pine lands and 
fruit lands doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in value. And it 
did not stop there. That mighty tide of gold dollars, repre- 
senting the balance of trade in favor of this country, and that 
caused by the protective-tariff system, in less than ten years 
leaped over that imaginary boundary line and began to buy up 
Canadian lands, and during those ten years it has bought up 
about one-third of the entire Canadian empire. 

Every dollar of it has been an American dollar, and every 
dollar of it is measured by the balance of trade, and back of 
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that balance of trade is the protective tariff that keeps our 
money at home. The farmers in the Northwest have received 
that benefit from our protective system. It was not a direct 
benefit, but it was an indirect benefit. Lands did not go up a 
dollar in value from 1893 to 1897. Everything then that the 
farmer owned or produced was at the lowest price and seemed 
to be looking for a hole to get lower. 

There were practically no sales at all. But how did this 
prosperity for the past dozen years affect the mortgaging of our 
lands? I will tell you how it affected them. Iowa farmers, 
after they had sold their land, came over and bought this land 
in our State, which prior to that time in my own county was 
worth $20 an acre. The owner got $20 cash and $30 or $40 
more an acre, and received a mortgage back for the deferred 
payment. And so they plastered the whole eastern part of the 
State with mortgages that represented a value almost double 
the original value of the farm lands. Those mortgages, in 
other words, represent profits. That accounts in a great meas- 
ure for the excessive amount of mortgages about which Sena- 
tors have been speaking. They can pay for those lands with 
the present price of cereals. They could not have paid for them 
at any price during the period from 1893 to 1897. 

I intended to confine my remarks simply to the one question 
of the possibilities and the probabilities of the condition of the 
Canadian northwest in the next ten years and to the demand 
that we should have a tariff upon our products that would meet 
conditions as they are bound to exist within the next ten 
years. 

I ask permission to insert in my remarks certain tables which 
I have here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 


granted, 
The tables referred to are as follows: 
Importations. 
WHEAT FLOUR. 
Average 
Fis- 
cal : 
Sie Rate otduty. | Quantity. | value. Duty col- 8 
June unit of rem 
30— quan- rate of 
tity duty 
Dollars. Dollars. Dolls. Per et 
a 1,997.26 499.32 | 6.388 | 25.00 
= 1,156.50 289.12 | 5.49| 25.00 
7,894.00 | 1,578.80 4.29 20.00 
6,258.69 | 1,251.73 5.19 20.00 
6,270.05 1, 254.01 6.04 20.00 
460.00 92.00 4.55 20.00 
7,025.93 | 1,756.53 5.52 25.00 
2,569.19 642.31 4.21 25.00 
3,757.12 939,29 4.86 25.00 
8,465.72 866.43 5.28 25.00 
3,585.87 896.46 4.82 25.00 
4,480.30 1,120.10 7.50 25.00 
7,715.79 | 1,928.94 6.93 25.00 
175,512.75 | 43,878.20 4.32 25.00 
177,160.70 | 44,290.21 3.75 25.00 
157,589.85 | 39,384.99 3.28 25,00 
8,387.28 3,874.21 | 1,258.12 | 0.46 32.47 
— pears 2,699 1,089.05 404.85 40 37.18 
811,638 79,824.43 | 15,964.89 2 20.00 
20,323.83 6,983.80 | 1,386.76 341 20.00 
27,462.45 7,328.60 | 1,465.72 227 20.00 
224 76.00 15.20 839 20.00 
8.874 3,190.58 1, 331.23 3⁵⁰ 41.71 
11,483.79 4,461.72 | 1,722.59 .389 88.85 
40,554.93 18,361.67 | 6,083.26 453 83.24 
18,960.43 9,202.55 2,844.08 485 30.91 
24,659.60 21,642.21 | 3,698.97 473 31.78 
59,937.75 21,794.41 | 8,990.66 364 41.25 
170,956.27 57,870.53 | 25,643.48 .339 44.31 
38,855.30 18,704.58 | 5,828.32 -481 31.16 
22,671.47 10,727.33 | 3,400.75 473 31.70 
A 37,129.47 17,265.53 | 5,569.47 465 32.26 


Comparative prices of wheat. 


Octoben— Pembina.| Emerson. Difference. 
$1.00 $0.78 $0.22 

. „6i 03 

65 50 03 

1.04 94 10 

93 81 12 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, May 28, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by its Clerk, Alexander McDowell, who read the following com- 
munication : 


SPeAKER’s Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., May 28, 1909. 
I hereby designate the Hon. Jomx DALZELE, of Pennsylvania, for 
Speaker pro tempore for this day. 
J. G. Cannon. 


Prayer by Rev. John M. Schick, D. D., pastor of Grace Re- 
formed Church, Washington, D. C, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
demands the regular order. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The committees were called. 


PORTO RICO. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of bills on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MACON. The only purpose of the gentleman's motion is 
to call up the Porto Rican bill for debate? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not propose to ask for a vote on that bill 
until I am sure there is a quorum present. 

Mr. MACON. All right; that is good. I want a quorum here 
when the bill is passed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of bills on the Union Calendar, Mr. Townsenp in the chair. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 9541. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the print of my remarks of yesterday certain 
data bearing directly on the subject under discussion, which I 
was obliged to omit for lack of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks of yesterday in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this bill (H. R. 9541) to 
amend the so-called “ Foraker Act“ for the government of Porto 
Rico ought not to pass, and it will not pass if the Members of 
this House will give the matter the consideration that its gravity 
demands. This bill is not merely a makeshift to tide over a tem- 
. porary emergency, but it is, as a matter of fact, a distinct step 
backward in the conduct:of affairs in the colonial possessions. 
I know it was said here yesterday, and by a gentleman whose in- 
formation is very recent on the subject, that the purpose of 
this act was not to decide the merits of the controversy be- 
tween the contending political parties of Porto Rico; but I 
hope to be able to show that gentleman and the House that it 
not only will decide the merits of the present dispute between 
political parties, but that it actually will put in the power of 
one party the domination of the political affairs of that island. 

It appears from the message of the President and the report 
accompanying that message that the legislative assembly of 
Porto Rico adjourned its regular session without passing an 
appropriation bill; that the governor thereupon called an extra 
session of the legislative assembly, which adjourned three days 
later, without passing the appropriation bill. It is a matter 
of very grave dispute, even from the papers submitted in the 
President’s message, upon whom fell the burden of the second 
adjournment. 

The immediate cause for the adjournment was a deadlock be- 
tween the two branches of the legislative assembly over certain 
general legislation. That general legislation consisted of a 
bill to establish an agricultural bank, a bill to establish an in- 
dustrial training school, a bill providing county government in 
Porto Rico, a bill to increase the number of elective judges, 
and a bill providing that the assessment of property for taxa- 
tion should be in the hands of the local taxpayers of the dis- 
trict assessed. 

Now, it is not necessary for our purpose to examine into the 
merits of the respective bills. The difficulty here grows out, 
not of the character of the measures proposed, but out of the 
whole structural and frame of government for the island of 
Porto Rico. This deadlock was as likely to have occurred on 
any other piece of legislation as on the pieces of legislation 
on which it occurred. You aiready are familiar with the fact, 
from the previous debate, that the legislative assembly of 
Porto Rico consists of two bodies. The upper house, or ex- 


ecutive council, is composed of the six heads of executive de- 
partments at Porto Rico, namely, the secretary, the attorney- 
general, the commissioner of the interior, the commissioner of 
education, the treasurer, and the auditor; and it is further com- 
posed of five native Porto Ricans appointed by the President 
of the United States. So that it appears the upper house is 
entirely appointive, and the majority of that house are not 
citizens of Porto Rico, and that its principal duties are ex- 
ecutive in character. The lower house is composed of 35 mem- 
bers, elected from seven representative districts by popular vote. 
Now, it is claimed that 34 members now composing the lower 
house (one being dead) are members of one political party, and 
it is assumed from that fact, and probably correctly, that these 
measures are party measures. In the President’s message we 
are told that there is considerable doubt under the Foraker Act 
as to whether the legislative assembly had the power at all 
to pass an appropriation bill, but that it is too late to change 
the construction which had been adopted. An examination of 
the Foraker Act, Mr. Chairman, will show that there is no am- 
biguity on that question. The general legislative powers of 
Porto Rico are in the legislative assembly. In section 12 of 
that act it is provided: 

That all expenses that may be incurred on account of the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico for salaries of officials and the conduct of offices 
and 5 and all expenses and obligations contracted for the 
internal improvement or development of the island, not onan J de- 
fenses, barracks, harbors, light-houses, buoys, and other works insti- 
tuted by the United States, shall be paid by the treasurer of Porto 
Rico out of the revenues in his custody. 

And by section 27 it is provided: 

That all local legislative powers hereby granted shall be vested in 
the legislative assembly, which shall consist of two houses, etc. 

Without any further qualification there is no question but 
what that would put in the power of the legislative assembly 
the general appropriation of money from the treasury of the 
island. The money in the treasury belongs to the people of 
Porto Rico; it was put there for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of the government in Porto Rico; and the legislative 
power of Porto Rico was delegated to the legislative assembly 
of Porto Rico. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. When the act of Congress fixes salaries 
and says that all salaries shall be paid by the treasurer of Porto 
Rico, did that require legislation by the insular legislature? 

Mr. BORLAND. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And in section 36, to which the gentleman 
has not referred 

Mr. BORLAND. I expected to refer to that. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Specifically providing the salaries of the 
governor and certain officers, and declaring they shall be paid 
by the treasurer, does not the gentleman think that if it were 
a new question, it might well be decided that no legislative act 
by the insular body were necessary? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will reply to that in full very clearly. 
I do contend, in answer to the question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], that a general grant of legisla- 
tive powers carried a general power of appropriation over the 
money belonging to that sovereignty or jurisdiction in the 
treasury of that jurisdiction, and there must be specific ex- 
ception in the organic law to control that general construction 
of law. Let me call your attention to another thing. In sec- 
tion 26 of the Foraker Act, providing for five members of the 
executive council other than the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, it is said: 

And they shall receive as compensation for their services such annual 
salaries as may be provided by the legislative assembly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That clearly requires legislation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Undoubtedly. And in section 37: 

That the provisions of the foregoing section (36, to which I will 
next allude) shall not apply to municipal officers. Their salaries and 
the compensation of their deputies, assistants, and other help, as well 
as all other expenses incur! by the municipalities, shall be paid out 
of the municipal revenues in such manner as the legislative assembly 
shall provide. 

Now, the only exception to that general grant of legislative 
power is contained in section 36, which provides that the 
salaries of certain officers appointed by the President are fixed, 
and section 36 also provides: 

That the salaries of all officials of Porto Rico not appointed by the 
President, including deputies, assistants, and other help, shall be such, 
and be so paid out of the revenues of Porto Rico, as the executive coun- 
cil shall from time to time determine. 

It is on that language that it is claimed that the ambiguity 
arises as to whether the power of appropriation is solely in 
the executive council or solely in the legislative assembly. 
Where the general grant of power was made to a legislative 
assembly and reenforced in two other instances in the same 
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act, an exception to that grant of power must be confined to the 
purposes within the view of the exception. While that lan- 
guage undoubtedly would, if there were nothing else in the act 
to limit or construe it, create a conflict with the other pro- 
visions of the act, yet we find back here in section 18, relating 
to the executive council, that they shall have the power to em- 
ploy all necessary deputies and other assistants for the proper 
discharge of their duties as such officials and as such executive 
council. 

So that there is no question, I may say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], in my mind, at least, but what 
the construction of that would be that they having by section 
86 the power to pay certain deputies, the deputies meant would 
be the deputies within their power to appoint and not the gen- 
eral expenses of the island. So that there is in fact no am- 
biguity. We can assume as a matter of fact that the legisla- 
tive power of appropriation was in the legislative body, and the 
report accompanying the President’s message, not having desig- 
nated what were the items of these appropriation bills, we must 
assume that the items in the appropriation bills were within 
the power of the legislative body. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman discuss this point 
as to the remedy? The remedy therefore being the United States 
Government must take possession of their revenues and make 
these appropriations. Is not that a legitimate consequence? 

Mr. BORLAND. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion, 
and I will reach that point later on. 

Now, it is claimed also in the message of the President that 
it was the universal custom of the legislative assembly of Porto 
Rico to hold up the appropriation bills until the last moment 
of the legislative session in order to force the executive council 
to act upon general legislation, and that has been the custom 
since the creation of that legislative assembly. In fact, the 
Foraker Act says, in section 30: 

That this house of delegates shall have and exercise all the powers 
in respect to the conduct of its proceedings that usually appertain to 
parliamentary legislative bodies. 

So that there is nothing new in that situation, that they did 
hold up these appropriations, and that they had been holding 
up these appropriations year after year, for the purpose of for- 
cing action by the executive council on matters of general legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman think that that is repre- 
hensible, to indulge in that sort of conduct? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman believes it is entirely proper for 
the legislative body or members of the legislative body to bar- 
ter appropriations necessary to carry forward the machinery of 
the government for legislation such as they insist on having? 

Mr. BORLAND, The gentleman will have to reverse a long 
line of precedents if he does not adopt that view. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman in making that remark, 
if he refers to the precedents in this country, either in the 
state legislatures or in the Congress of the United States, is 
not warranted by the record. There may have been isolated 
eases in which appropriation bills have been held up in order 
to obtain other legislation, but in my personal experience, and 
I believe the gentleman will have difficulty in citing anything 
to the contrary, whenever such action has been taken it has 
been through a disagreement on some item included in the 
appropriation bill itself and not a disagreement in relation to 
other legislation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that not only in my view of the matter is that the precedent 
and custom of legislative bodies, but that it does not constitute 
a barter, and more than ever it has become a fixed custom in 
Porto Rico, according to the presidential message, on account 
of the peculiar constitution of the upper house of that as- 
sembly. Where both houses of the legislature are elected by 
the same body of electors, even though at different times, and 
a deadlock occurs between those bodies, there is but one tri- 
bunal to which recourse can be had as to which body is in 
the right, and that is the people that elected them; but these 
Porto Ricans are not confronted with that condition. 

Mr. SCOTT. There would be a great deal of force in what 
the gentleman is saying and in what other gentlemen have 
said along the same line touching the constitution of the upper 
house of the Porto Rican legislature if the records showed 
that the upper house had divided along racial lines; but the 
record shows, on the contrary, that such division has not 
taken place. I have looked it up carefully, and in only one 
important measure was there a division between the conti- 
nental and the island members of the upper house. In every 
other case the yote has not been along that line. 


Mr. BORLAND. I assume the gentleman is correct about 
that. I recall his words of yesterday, that this was a pure 
political fight between two political parties, and I had the 
pleasure also of reading this morning in the Kansas City Times 
of Wednesday, May 26, an interview with the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scorr] in which he said that the political party 
down there now in control of the lower house was headed by a 
man named Rivera, and he goes on to say that the leader of 
the other political organization, known as the Republican 
party,” is a negro named Barbola. So there is a fight between 
this negro, Doctor Barbola, who has not commanded a majority 
of the people of Porto Rico, and the leader of the other political 


party. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I have not read the interview to 
which the gentleman alludes, but I rise merely to correct the 
name of one of the gentlemen mentioned; and that is, it is 
Doctor Barbosa 

Mr. BORLAND. I am glad the gentleman has made that 
correction. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I may say that he has been for several 
years a member of the upper house, appointed by the President 
of the United States, and is recognized as one of the ablest and 
most distinguished citizens of Porto Rico. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have that 
information from the gentleman. It appears, then, that the 
leader of this Republican party, which was unsuccessful at the 
polls, is a member of the upper house, one of the native Porto 
Ricans appointed by the President, and that for some reason or 
other he has lost control of the political force in the island. 
His party was unsuccessful at the polls, and the other party— 
not led, I assume then, by a negro—was successful at the polls 
and elected unanimously the lower house of the Porto Rican 
legislature. Now, it is not necessary for us to go into the 
political fight between Rivera and Barbosa or into the wisdom 
or unwisdom of these measures which they propose. We may 
have our own views, undoubtedly, as to the soundness or un- 
soundness of some of these measures. We may have our own 
views as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the course they adopted 
in undertaking to force those measures through the upper house. 
We may believe or we may not believe that they were of sufi- 
cient importance to the people of Porto Rico to have justified 
the course they pursued, but the question remains that these 
measures were party measures and that from the time the 
Porto Rican assembly has been organized they have had no 
other means of bringing general legislation to the attention of 
the upper house save by delaying the appropriation bill to the 
last moment. It further appears from the statements on both 
sides of this controversy that if this were a deadlock between 
the ordinary legislative assemblies it would not and could not, 
and did not go beyond the stage of compromise. 

In fact, I notice in the President's message that when the 
commissioners from the lower house came here to present their 
side of the case they did not insist on all of those measures, 
but finally limited their demand to two measures, namely, the 
“judicial reforms,” as they called them, or the election of jus- 
tices of the peace instead of their appointment, and the filling of 
vacancies in the municipal mayor and council by election of 
the council instead of appointment by the governor. I take it 
that all the abuse and all the side lights and the departure 
from the record which were indulged in yesterday in regard to 
these Porto Ricans has scarcely a commentary more striking 
as to their capacity for self-government than their limitation 
of their demands down to what they considered vitally im- 
portant to the measures of reform. If these men had been 
imbued with the spirit of anarchy and disloyalty with which 
they have been so freely accused, would they have come here 
with a proposition for compromise, a proposition which would 
have gone through any legislature in the world, a proposition 
for compromise similar to what this House itself must face 
from time to time with its coordinate legislative branch, and 
which it has faced on every important measure of legislation? 
And I say, gentlemen, there is no proof in that state of affairs 
that the Porto Ricans have not or have lost their power for 
self-government. 

Now, in answer to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lav- 
INGSTON], or, more properly, in response to his kind suggestion, 
I want to take a glance at the remedy proposed by this bill. 
It is provided in this bill that if at the termination of any 
session the appropriations necessary for the support of the 
government shall not have been made an amount equal to the 
sums appropriated in the last appropriation for such purpose 
shall be deemed to be appropriated, and until the “ legislature,” 
meaning probably the legislative assembly, shall act on that 
behalf the treasurer may, with the advice of the governor, make 
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payments necessary for the purposes aforesaid. In other 
words, we are told that this bill is a mere makeshift to tide 
over this present emergency, when in reality it is intended to 
take away from the legislative assembly of Porto Rico the 
power of legislative appropriation. If that does not constitute 
a distinct step backward, then it is difficult to understand 
where—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the gentleman will permit, this does not 
take away from the legislature the power to legislate at all. 
‘This simply covers the period until they do legislate. They 
may legislate to-morrow or the next day if they ose; this 
will not prevent them; and when they haye legislated, this bill 
will by its very terms cease to operate. 

Mr. BORLAND. I believe I can satisfy even the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on that point. If, as the President says, 
and we must assume it to be correct, it has been the universal 
custom to hold up appropriations for the purpose of securing 
general legislation, it would certainly appear from that fact 
that general legislation did not originate as a general proposi- 
tion in the upper house. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just there may I interrupt the gentleman? 
I am sure he misstates the President and the whole situation 
excuse me—when he says it has been the custom of the lower 
house of Porto Rico to hold up the appropriation bill to secure 
general legislation. There is n the kind in the case. 
It is simply that they have held up general legislation and re- 
fused every session to pass the appropriation until after mid- 
night on the last night of their session in order to compel the 
upper house to pass certain specific bills which they wanted 
passed, and not that the upper house refused to engage in gen- 
eral legislation a particle more than the body at the other end 
of this Capitol 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Wil the gentleman from Missouri permit 
in that connection—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Very gladly. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The upper house has been holding up 
for nine years to pass all the legislation that the lower house 
wanted, threatening the lower house that this would come to 
pass, that they would come here and get Congress to take away 
from them the right to concur in the budget. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to call—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri two or three questions 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield gladly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). To see if we can not 
get at the foundation of this thing. The propositions that the 
lower house over there offer are in the nature of riders to appro- 
priation bills; that is the sum and substance of it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think not. No; they are separate bills, as 
I understand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They make their appropriations 
conditional on certain other legislation being passed. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the idea. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, has not that been the prac- 
tice of English-speaking communities, from the foundation of 
things? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Suppose it has. Are we going to allow 
Porto Rico to go bankrupt and the United States to be dis- 
graced because, if you please, the two houses hold each other 
up? We want to make a provision here that will tide them 
over until they get ready to act. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania how it comes that we are asked to condemn these 
people and punish them for doing the very same identical things 
that we do ourselves, and that our ancestors, clear back to the 
beginning of parliamentary history in England, did all the time? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not think our ancestors ever did any- 
thing of this kind, but even if they did, this bill does not pro- 
pose to punish anybody. There is not a punitive provision in 
it. It intends to preyent either house, or both houses, in Porto 
Rico from punishing the people of the United States in defying 
the act of Congress which says that certain sums of money 
shall be paid. Their present conduct leaves the treasury bank- 
rupt. Their warrants will have to be shaved in the same way 
as the gentleman knows was done at one time in West Virginia. 
The Government of the United States, which now has assumed 
control of that island, will be held up to contempt and ridicule 
all over the world because the mandates from our Congress, 
which say that certain things shall be done, are not complied 
with. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the difference in principle 
between having these demands of theirs formuiated in sepa- 
rate bills in connection with appropriation bills, and having 
them tacked on to the appropriation bills as riders? 
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Mr. OLMSTED. I do not think that is a question that arises 
in the discussion of this bill. This bill does not settle that 
question at all, nor attempt to. They can put them on as 
riders or have them as separate bills, or do what they please. 
In the meantime, the necessary current expenditures of the - 
government, which are necessary to be paid for the mainte- 
nance of the credit of the Porto Rican government, and still 
more for the credit of the United States Government, will be 
paid under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, do you not think that to 
take away from that lower house its functions is in the nature 
of a punitive measure? 

Mr. OLMSTED. This does not take away from them any 
function. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It says they shall legislaté down 
there the way that council wants them to legislate, or some- 
body will step in and assume their functions. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Both houses are trying to secure a change 
In the Foraker bill, and I suppose that will have to be faced 
sooner or later by Congress in regular session. This bill does 
not contemplate the consideration or determination of those 
questions to-day. This merely provides for the payment of the 
necessary expenses of the government until they can be con- 
sidered, or until the Porto Rican legislature shall appropriate. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] that I am very sorry I can not concur 
in the statement that his bill is temporary in its character. It 
reads on its face that at the termination of any session the pre- 
vious appropriations shall go automatically on. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Until the legislature acts. 

Mr. BORLAND. Until the legislature acts; and that would 
put it in the power of the upper house, by refusing to act, to 
continue automatically, or it is proposed to give them that 
power—but I want to show you it will not—to continue auto- 
matically the previous appropriation. Now, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Dovuctras], if he will look on page 2 of the Presi- 
dent's message, will see that the President says: 

Ever since the institution of the present assembly— 

Not the present elective membership— 
the house of delegates has uniformly held up the appropriation bills 
until the last minute of the regular session and has sought to use the 
8 to do so as a means of compelling the concurrence of the execu- 

council in legislation which the house desired. 

Then, there is nothing new in that method of procedure, nor 
is it confined to this present elected house of delegates. And it 
has grown out of the fact, undoubtedly, that only by such a 
method would general legislation be brought forcibly to the 
attention of the upper house. 

Mr. OLMSTED. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what the gen- 
tleman would like to have done at this time—anything or 
nothing? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will reach that later. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will be glad to know what the remedy is. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would not get up here and take the time 
of the House to discuss this matter unless I had a remedy to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question? This pro- 
vision of this bill is identical with the phraseology of the pro- 
vision of the Philippine bill? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The same, word for word. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the Hawaiian bill? Now, 
suppose it provided that, in the event of the adjournment of 
the session, any session, without the appropriations having 
been made, the previous appropriations will be considered to be 
reenacted. Now, suppose a regular session of that legislature 
shall adjourn without the enactment of that appropriation bill; 
then this law of Congress takes effect, and the previous appro- 
priations have been reenacted. It is a law of Congress. Then, 
suppose that the governor should call a special session for the 
purpose of passing appropriation bills; it would not be con- 
tended that an act of the Porto Rican legislature could repeal 
an act of Congress. This act of Congress will have gone into 
effect immediately upon the adjournment of the session. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It will continue in effect only so long as the 
legislature of Porto Rico fails or refuses to make appropriations 
to maintain the life of the government. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, there will be a conflict 
right there. It says: “If there shall be an adjournment of any 
session, the previous appropriations will be considered as en- 
acted.” That will be by a law of Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes; but the law of Congress, assuming this 
bill shall become law, would be deemed the appropriation until 
the legislature shall enact in such behalf. The minute the 
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Porto Rico legislature should act, then this law would become 
inoperative and their law would become operative. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But suppose the legislature never gives 
oP governor the support that he wants; then what would you 
have? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is just exactly the whole matter. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Suppose we never pass this bill; then there 
will be perpetual chaos, 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that that would be exactly the case if this bill passes here, 
if it accomplishes what he thinks it accomplishes, that these ap- 
propriations would go automatically on; that the council, com- 
posed of the several heads of the executive departments, would 
have the spending of this money, and they would not agree to 
any regulation of the appropriations. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But it is the amount of money to which both 
branches have already agreed for the current year. 

Mr. CULLOP. Suppose that the legislature, as we call it, 
should make appropriations less or more. What would be the 
effect? 

Mr. BORLAND. If the legislative assembly 

Mr. CULLOP. And for different purposes. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the legislative assembly, representing the 
people of Porto Rico, undertook to cut down any of these appro- 
priations in any department against the will of the upper house, 
under this act of Congress the appropriations would go right on. 
They would haye no power over it, and they would have no 
power left in their hands to force the other house to agree to 
their views. We are attempting to create an irresponsible bu- 
reaucracy, responsible nowhere except to the distant and slow- 
acting home Government. That is the intention of this bill. 
It is intended to furnish these commissioners down there with an 
irrepealable source of supply, so that they need not regard the 
wishes of the people of Porto Rico in anything respecting either 
general legislation or financial. Supposing, now, if this bill 
had been passed, if there were any extraordinary expenses in the 
department where, under the wisdom of the people, it became 
necessary to cut down the-expenses or to abolish any one of these 
works. Well, as a matter of fact—and if I am wrong in that 
respect the Commissioner can correct me—as the upper house is 
composed of men who are the heads of these departments, when 
any appropriation should be limited and be a matter that is 
affecting the service of their particular department, there is a 
spirit, of comity existing between the members of the executive 
council, and the whole of the commissioners will vote for every- 
thing desired by the commissioner of the department to which 
that appropriation relates, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the gentleman’s authority for such 
a statement as that? 

Mr. BORLAND. My authority is right here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the gentleman appeals to the commis- 
sioner, and the commissioner gives him authority to state such 
a thing, I say that the history of Porto Rico absolutely refutes 
that. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is as natural as sunlight. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is it not a fact that this appropriation 
bill originated in the executive council, and not in the house of 
delegates? 

Mr. BORLAND. I so understand. n 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Unlike under our system, where the ap- 
propriations originate in the House of Representatives; and all 
these commissioners, as members of the executive council, first 
originate and prepare the appropriation bills, and send them to 
the house of delegates, and then, if the house undertakes to 
exercise its right to curtail any of these appropriations pro- 
posed by the men who are to spend the money themselves, they 
are coerced. 

Mr. BORLAND. I so understand the matter. 

Mr. CULLOP. Would not the passage of this bill practically 
lodge such a power in the upper chamber that it would nullify 
the power of the lower legislative body altogether? They could 
hold this as a elub over them for the passage of just such legis- 
lation as they sought to have passed. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. CuLLor] that I would not be at all surprised if a fair in- 
vestigation of this matter would show that that was the very 
intention of proposing this bill, and I want to say that it has 
come through a good many hands before it was introduced on 
the floor of this House. It did not originate here in our wis- 
dom. It did originate somewhere, and it originated after a 
political fight down there in which the party policies of one 
party were triumphant throughout the island. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Where did it originate? 


Mr. BORLAND. From the report here, it originated with 
the commission, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The gentleman is mistaken. The report of 
the commission distinctly suggested another remedy. 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes; they suggested this, however, in the 
alternative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They did not suggest it in this form, or in 
even substantially this form, but the remedy which they sug- 
gested and urged should be adopted was a totally different one. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will undertake to say that it was equally 
drastic, if they suggested or urged it, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Neither of them is drastic in my opinion, 
I assure the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman from Ohio know 
who drew the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that the gentieman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLMSTED] copied it from the bill relating to Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands, although I have not the honor of 
knowing. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is copied, word by word, from the provi- 
sion in the Philippine law, and who originally drafted that law 
I do not know. The suggestion of its adoption is found in the 
message of the President of the United States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to the source of the suggestion that the President made? These 
documents show that the governor of Porto Rico threatened the 
house of delegates at various times that if they did not pass 
these bills he would appeal to Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Very properly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is he the man that had in mind the 
practical abolition of the house of delegates? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I never heard that he did. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the documents transmitted by the 
President, have not the officials of Porto Rico themselves sub- 
mitted a draft of a bill identical with the first section of the 
pending measure, drafted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Never. In fact, they submitted an entirely 
different proposition. $ 

85 FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will examine the 
report 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have read it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). In the documents trans- 
mitted by the President, he will find exactly the first section of 
this bill suggested as a remedy for the situation there. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have ceased to yield now to anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses to be interrupted. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is as clear as sunlight, I 
take it, to most of the Members of this House, some of whom are 
not without political experience, that this proposition did origi- 
nate in the mind of some interested party, and that its purpose 
was not to tide over an emergency, but to decide a political 
controversy. That is the purpose of most appeals to the home 
government from a colonial government. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Rather to reyerse the action of a po- 
litical party. 

Mr. BORLAND. I accept the correction—to reverse the ac- 
tion of the people at the polls. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] again to the peculiar construction 
of this bill. He says it is only a temporary measure, designed 
to tide over an emergency, and it is something absolutely essen- 
tial to carry on the government of Porto Rico and to preserve 
our integrity, and to save us from being ridiculed as a failure 
as a colonial power. If we do not pass this bill, we are ex- 
posed to the world as a failure as a colonial power, and there- 
fore we must pass it. Now, I want to say that not only do the 
consequences of the bill not stop there with the temporary 
tiding over of an emergency; not only does it attempt to decide 
the merits of these bills which have been approved by the 
people of Porta Rico and urged by the legislative assembly; not 
only does it attempt to put an obstacle in the way of the con- 
sideration of general legislation demanded by the lower house, 
and take away from them a peaceful and forcible remedy that 
they have had ip the past; not only does it fasten upon them 
an irresponsible bureaucracy, supposed to be clothed with an 
irrepealable source of supply—not only does it do all that, but 
it undertakes to strike a blow at the Porto Rican people which 
they have yet the power to resent. Now, I want to show you 
what I mean by that. Suppose those people down there are 


driven to another extremity, and still desiring to refute this 
allegation that they are animated by anarchy or disloyalty, 
and still refusing to resort to arms as a protest against what 
they believe to be injustice, and still give us an example of 
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their power of self-government and self-control, of which we 
have reason to be preud; suppose this legislative assembly 
should refuse to levy any taxes, where would this irrepealable 
source of supplies come from then, except from the receipts of 


the customs? This Foraker Act, in section 35, says: 

and ssments on pro „ and license fees for fran- 
caas, 8 oa 55 oo imposed for the parpat of 
the insular and municipal governments, respectively, as may pro- 
vided and defined by act of the legislative assembly. 

Now, if we are going to take away from them the power to 
appropriate the money that belongs to Porto Rico and is in her 
treasury, let us go a step further then, in the name of justice, 
and take away from them the power to levy taxes on their peo- 
ple, for by what right can we demand that an elected body rep- 
resenting the citizenship of Porto Rico, elected at a fair election 
about which there has been no question—by what right shall 
we demand that they sit there and tax the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico to support an irresponsible bureaucracy with an irrepeal- 
able source of supply? Let the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. OLMSTED] go a little further in his makeshift bill and say 
whether he will take away from them that power given in 
section 38. 

But we are confronted, gentlemen, with a condition—a con- 
dition demanding immediate action. As I said, I would not be 
here taking up the time of the House unless I intended to do 
something more than to protest. I understand the condition of 
affairs down there, as you do, after the able speeches that we 
have listened to in this debate. These gentlemen have sought 
to provide county government, and they have been defeated. 
The result is that they have a centralization of government 
down there, and that the municipalities depend upon the insular 
treasury for their support. The roads, the schools, the police 
magistrates, the ordinary maintenance of public order and con- 
duct of affairs all depend upon these appropriation bills and the 
condition of the insular treasury. 

I want to say, in another compliment to the people of Porto 
Rico, that they have undertaken to correct that form of gov- 
ernment, and have undertaken to provide for county organiza- 
tion. I find by reading the reports which have been furnished 
to us from down there from time to time that there is an evil 
in this lack of county organization, and that these pueblos or 
villages are combined in their political relations with the out- 
lying agricultural territory, and that the people who live in 
the agricultural districts are in the same position as if a large 
city were located in a county and all of the money collected 
from the county revenues were expended on the streets of the 
city. They have sought to correct that, as I understand; but 
by the wisdom of the executive council they have been refused 
the right to correct it, and we are asked to take away from 
them the power to bring the executive council to their way of 
thinking, and so we are confronted with another difficulty. 
They say now that because of this centralization of power we 
are confronted with a crisis by which all governmental busi- 
ness will stop on June 30 unless this bill is passed by the House. 
I say that that is a more severe commentary on our powers 
of colonial government than it is on the powers of the Porto 
Ricans for self-government. I am not proud of that condition 
of affairs nor proud of the argument which gentlemen make 
in support of this bill, nor can I rejoice before the American 
people that after nine years we have still left them in a posi- 
tion where any misfortune of this kind stops the wheels of gov- 
ernment. 

But we have left them in that position. The thing for us to 
do, then, is to make this bill that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has introduced what it has been represented and 
purported to be—a temporary measure. It is incumbent upon 
us, haying assumed the responsibility of governing those peo- 
ple, to provide a government for them which shall not stop by 
any deadlock. It is absolutely essential that this provision for 
the incoming fiscal year be made; but in my judgment, gentle- 
men, and I hope that a sufficient number of this House will 
concur with me, it is just as great a responsibility on our 
shoulders to see that that condition of affairs does not occur 
again. We should limit this bill, and I propose to offer an 
amendment to the bill limiting this act of Congress to the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. That will compel the consideration 
by Congress of the entire Foraker Act at the next session of 
Congress. Whenever a crisis reaches the stage where it has 
been brought forcibly to the attention of the home government, 
where it is possible to stop the wheels of government, that 
crisis is serious enough to demand the careful consideration of 
this Congress, and I say, for one, that, if we are to have colo- 
nies at all, when they reach that position of deadlock then is 
the time that I want to see them come to Congress that we may 
have an opportunity once more to reexamine the condition of 


affairs. You say that if we pass this for only one year they 
might be back here next year. If they are, I say let them, and 
it is our duty to sit here and hear them, and if we shrink 
from that duty we are shrinking from a duty which we owe, 
having assumed the government and responsibility for their 
civil administration. We have no right to meet a crisis by a 
permanent act. -If this is a makeshift act, let us agree and 
make it a makeshift act, and I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that he will have all the help from this side, so 
far as I am concerned, that can be given. 

Now I want to say another thing, and that is that I noticed 
in the President's message that he says that the Foraker Act 
is pretty bad. He does not quite use this language, but he says 
that doubtless it is subject to amendment; he says if the 
people of Porto Rico desire an amendment of the Foraker Act 
they should have brought the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress in an orderly way. Now, what orderly way since the 
dawn of history has there been to bring a reform to the atten- 
tion of a home government? I read one time, it seems to me, a 
document called the “ Declaration of Independence,” which in 
1856 and 1860 was very popular with the Republican party, but 
which immediately went out of popularity and never has been 
referred to since, in which it was said that the right of peti- 
tion had been ignored and denied. We have heard on the 
fioor of this House that the legislative body of Porto Rico at 
the very beginning of its session, after what the President 
criticises as a continuous course of holding up appropriation 
bills to get some action by the executive chamber, after a con- 
tinuous course since its existence of that method of battling 
for general legislation, undertook to adopt a resolution to de- 
mand a repeal of the Foraker Act, and by another example of 
self-control and self-government withheld their hand and did 
not demand it. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Ever since the inception of the civil gov- 
ernment our people have presented at every opening of the 
session of the legislature a message sent to Congress and to the 
Executive. My first work in Congress was to introduce a bill 
in the House, which was referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, and I do not blame, I say so honestly, the chairman 
of that committee for not having been able to present it here, 
because he was striving nobly here to get in a bill giving 
American citizenship to the Porto Ricans, and he has never 
succeeded. For years we have made representations to Con- 
gress and to the President asking for an amendment of the 
Foraker Act. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to say in regard to this orderly 
petition to Congress—it may sound like a bitter jest to those 
people down there; it may sound like a joke to us here, but 
as far as orderly petitions have gone there is no lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of Congress as to the desire of those people 
for an amendment to the Foraker Act, and I want to say, more 
than that, that the Foraker Act itself purported to be a tempo- 
rary act. By section 40 of that act it was provided that a com- 
mission should be appointed to devise a permanent system of 
government for Porto Rieo. They were told to— 

Frame and report such legislation as ecessary 
simple, harmonious, and economical ee eee 8 

Harmony was one of the features they were to look after 

To make all other provisions that may be necessary to secure and 
extend the benefits of a Republican form of government to all the in- 
habitants of Porto Rico. 

That commission was appointed and did a great deal of very 
good work; unfortunately it has been “love's labor lost” in 
most cases. But by reference to page 56 of the report of that 
commission I find that they call attention to this very condi- 
tion of affairs and prophesy this very deadlock: 


dis- 

blic mind by creating the belief that legislation is framed 
and passed through the concerted action of administrative or executive 
officers. In the W system, which is the basis of the goy- 
ernment of the United States, the prestige and power of law must pro- 
from the fact that it not only is but also openers to emanate 

f taneous will of the representatives of the people, 


from the free and spon 
and this end is not attained by the present system. 


So Congress has had this in mind for eight years. This re- 
port was made in 1901. No more clear statement of the diffi- 
culty or prophecy of the result could be formulated than that 


So that we 


disinterested and able commission formulated. 
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have had full warning and information in regard to amending 
the Foraker Act. 

Now, it may be said, and I will say right now that I agree 
with the finding of this commission in fayor of a territorial 
government for Porto Rico. And I agree with their provision 
for an elective upper house. We have provided the veto of the 
governor of Porto Rico. We have the veto of Congress, and 
what good purpose can be served by a third veto in the hands 
of the members of the upper house, representing the executive 
department elected by the legislature? What lesson of self- 
government are we teaching them by the continuation of that 
kind of a system? Now, it is no answer to that proposition to 
say that any of those measures that are proposed are unwise. 
We are supposed to sit here and revise them for them. The 
governor of Porto Rico is supposed to put his veto on them. 
The denial to them of an upper house in harmony with the 
lower house is not answered by the contention that these meas- 
ures are unwise; but if they were unwise, does not every lesson 
in self-government demand that people may make mistakes? 
If we have clothed them with power to act, we have clothed 
them with the power to make mistakes and suffer from their 
mistakes, and in no other way will they be educated in self- 
government. If the officials whom they select have betrayed 
the rights of the people or have failed to conduct the affairs of 
government in such a way that it is successfully carried on, 
there is the tribunal, who have suffered by those mistakes, to 
whom those officials must answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Missouri be permitted to conclude his remarks. He was 
interrupted repeatedly and for prolonged periods of time. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I hope the ‘gentleman from Texas will 
specify some stated time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I ask for twenty minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
may proceed for twenty minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. All that I can contribute to this debate I 
think has been embraced in what I have said. I only desire 
further to state that the Porto Ricans have apparently given 
this Government as little trouble as could be expected under 
any circumstances of colonial acquisition. It must be said, to the 
credit of Porto Rico, not only that they welcomed the advent of 
the Americans, but that they honestly attempted to work in 
harmony with the Americans, and that the transfer from the 
military government of a captain-general, or a governor-general, 
to which they had been accustomed for three hundred years, the 
lifting of that terrible burden of oppression under which they 
had been laboring, brought her no license, no disloyalty, no 
anarchy. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman from Missouri permit a 
question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He makes a statement that puzzles me, be- 
cause I have been under the impression that the island of Porto 
Rico was treated somewhat differently from other Spanish 
colonies, and I want to ask him if, as a matter of fact, they 
did not have a representative government in a way; if they did 
not have their representatives in the Spanish Cortes for time 
immemorial? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I will say that at the beginning of the 
last century we had. Then the polities of Spain cut that out. 
For the last sixteen years we had 16 members in the house, 
and some of them are to-day in the Spanish parliament, repre- 
senting some Spanish districts. Some of them have been among 
the most brilliant statesmen there, and they are there yet. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand also that in 1897 Spain, to 
head off the troubles in Cuba, undertook to give them a more 
liberal constitution, which never was enforced long enough to 
demonstrate its practicability. But the fact remains, as I 
understand from the reading of Porto Rican history, that the 
people of Porto Rico had in a large measure suffered through 
political oppression, poverty and disorder, lack of government 
and lack of knowledge, and that they welcomed the American 
arms and acted in cooperation with them, and for eight years 
have given the American Government no trouble. 

Now, it is stated in the President’s message that in the eight 
or ten years the Americans have been there that the exports 
of the island have increased from $22,000,000 to $56,000,000. If 
that is true, I am glad of it. I am glad to claim for our country 
and for our Executive every benefit, every glory, that flows 
from that condition of affairs; but I am not willing to assume 
that as an argument against the power of Porto Rico for self- 
government. I do not believe in, and I am here to deny, the 
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proposition that prosperity is solely because of the administra- 
tion in power. I believe that prosperity springs from the people. 
It springs from the intelligence, from the industry, and from 
the virtue of the people. If the people of Porto Rico, with their 
political difficulties settled, and with a settled form of govern- 
ment, and with free elections, have been able to increase their 
prosperity, it has been due, in some measure at least, to the 
virtue, the intelligence, and industry of the people of Porto Rico. 

That argument is an argument in favor of the growth of the 
people of Porto Rico in civil rights and in favor of taking an 
advanced stand in favor of civil rights instead of retrograding. 
Now, suppose we pass the bill, and deny them the right to ap- 
propriate money out of their own treasury and curtail their legis- 
lative responsibilities. Suppose we go the next step—as we 
will have to go, I assure the gentleman from Pennsylvania— 
and take from the Porto Ricans all control of taxation at all. 
Suppose we go the next step and relegate them back from civil 
government to military government, what have we gained of 
glory or credit for the United States? Is it not due us to give 
to those people of Porto Rico, who have been patient, who may 
have made mistakes, and may now be in the wrong, a sample 
of self-control, of self-government, of patience, and of sym- 
pathetic interest in their needs, such as we think will secure 
the affections of those people, instead of uniting them against 
us? Rightly or wrongly, we have no right to get up here and 
say that the people who by unanimous vote elected 35 mem- 
bers of the house who were all of one political party, that all 
those people are absolutely guilty of anarchy. We have no 
right to approach the solution of this problem on the theory 
or the implied charge that they are absolute anarchists. Let 
us give them the opportunity, then, to show whether their 
powers of self-government have diminished in the eight years, 
Let us extend to them sympathetic interest in their needs. I 
thank you. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order at this time, 
I desire to offer an amendment to the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order now. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, it is a condition that con- 
fronts us. It is a question whether ordinary government shall 
go on in Porto Rico, or whether the deadlock between the two 
branches of the legislature, such as might occur in any one of 
our States, shall do there what it would not do in any one of 
those States—stop all government, executive or judicial, close 
the courts, close the charitable institutions which are ysual in 
our counties and towns, open the jails, disband the police, or at 
least leave them without money for their ordinary expenses, 
and put the country more or less in a condition of anarchy. 

In this situation it is lamentable that we should have any. 
question as to the motives with which the measure is intro- 
duced, because all, on both sides, agree that some such measure 
is necessary. It is recommended by the President, whose affec- 
tion for and interest in all our insular possessions is acknowl- 
edged throughout the United States. 

The gentleman who has just spoken recommends a continu- 
ation of the budget at least for a year as a temporary measure. 
Our friend, the friend of all of us, the Commissioner of Porto 
Rico, when he was asked by me, “ What suggestion does the 
gentleman make, so that the courts and schools may go on?” 
answered : 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you do just as the 
President has advised—that the budget of the previous year go on, pro- 
vided that the Foraker Act is taken up oT the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and amended in a liberal sense. If the gentleman from New 
Jersey will accept my resolution, I will introduce one providing that 
the Foraker Act be revised at the next session of Congress, and the 
budget of last year shall go on. 

We all agree that government must continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the good fortune to know much of 
anything personally about Porto Rico; but I have given its 
affairs study for many years, and haye spoken often in this 
House upon Porto Rico and its affairs. I favored the continu- 
ance of a preferential tariff between that country and the United 
States, so as to build up its smaller industries and avoid a land 
tax. A tax on the selling price of land is unknown anywhere in 
the world except in the United States, Taxes abroad are on 
rents or produce, and not upon lands; and this tax, even at the 
small rate of one-half of 1 per cent, or, as I believe it is now, 1 
per cent in Porto Rico, seems to do some harm where people in 
the farming country are not forehanded. I have read or glanced 
through all of their statutes and the report of the governor and 
their finances as reported by the treasurer and the auditor. 
We learn from those documents, as everywhere from the appro- 
priation bills and estimates, what the government is. Nothing 
tells us so well, We find in Porto Rico that, unlike any State 
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in this Union, they receive every year about $1,000,000 of cus- 
toms duties under the Dingley Act. I refer to the report of the 
treasurer (S. Doc. 578, p. 63). They received $1,138,555 in 
1906-7 and $979,990 in the following year, so that we can call 
the customs, in round numbers, $1,000,000," Porto Rico likewise 
has the right—which belongs to no one of our United States—to 
impose excise taxes by stamps, which right brought in over 
$1,000,000 from liquors and $543,000 from tobacco and cigars, 
while other items, including $136,000 on document stamps and 
over $200,000 in licenses to liquor dealers and manufacturers, 
brought the excise taxes up to $1,917,000. Altogether about 
$3,000,000 by this Foraker Act are put annually into the treas- 
ury of Porto Rico. 

We should remember that they are within our tariff lines 
and have free trade for their sugar and produce with the United 
States, and that if they were a territorial government or a state 
government under the United States these moneys would not go 
into the treasury of Porto Rico as such Territory or State, but 
into the Treasury of the United States. Customs and excise 
are appropriated for their benefit by the United States. As we 
find in the Foraker Act, these were held first as a separate fund, 
placed at the disposal of the President, to be used for the gov- 
ernment and benefit of Porto Rico until a government should be 
organized. The same act provided for the organization of that 
government. It provided—I think it may be said right]y—that 
these moneys, which are not raised by them, but which are 
United States moneys, should be administered with a right of 
veto on the part of trustees for the United States of any wrong- 
ful expenditures; and for that reason the executive council, 
or the upper house, was established. Its members are appointed, 
partly American and partly Porto Rican, to establish the salaries 
and the offices, and really to see to the distribution of those 
moneys. Is it unfair? Jamaica is governed by England, whose 
policy with its islands has always been liberal, and the govern- 
ment of Jamaica is admired in the world. It is governed by one 
house, of which a majority is appointed, while Jamaica pays 
the same high duties on her sugars when they go to England that 
any other part of the world pays, and has no preference in the 
English market such as we have given to Porto Rico. Such 
generosity, Mr. Chairman, toward an insular possession has, in 
my judgment, never been shown by any country in the world as 
has been shown by the United States to the island of Porto 
Rieo; and if the executive council, as the upper house, thinks 
it unwise to lend moneys that the United States thus provides 
through an agricultural bank, on the security of land or, at least, 
to guarantee such loans, did they not do right to reject that bill? 

If that council think that they ought to administer those 
moneys and know something about their management, instead 
of distributing them for the use of counties and towns without 
check, are they or are they not wise? These are not questions 
that can be disposed of here, because we have not the informa- 
tion; but so long as $3,000,000 of United States money are to be 
administered in Porto Rico for the benefit of her people, that 
administration must at least be shared by representatives of 
these United States. At least it seems to me that it is fair that 
this should be done. If Porto Rico were independent, it would 
collect its own tariff dues, but it would not have free entry for 
its goods into the United States. They and we would pay a tariff 
as between the two countries exactly like any foreign country, 
and Porto Rico would have the miserable position of many of 
the West India Islands, which have no good market for their 
products. Or if Porto Rico were a State or a Territory with 
self-government inside of the United States, it would raise its 
own local taxes, and the jails, the courts, the insane asylums, 
the blind asylums, the leper asylums, the girls’ and boys’ indus- 
trial schools, the general education, and the roads would be 
paid for out of the local taxes, as they are inside of the United 
States, with an assessment of 2 or 3 per cent on high valuations, 
instead of being paid almost altogether, or two-thirds of them, 
at least, out of the moneys raised by excise and by customs, 
which we have granted to them from our national revenues. 
If a tax of 1 per cent on land is complained of, how would it 
be with a tax of 3 per cent? Our generosity was founded upon 
good sense, because we had to establish a new and liberal form 
of government, with all the public institutions that belong to 
liberal government in these days, and we were generous in 
furnishing the means. It is right, however, that there should 
be some control. 

Porto Rico has a legislature which is composed of a governor, 
an executive council, and a house of delegates. The assent 
of the two bodies is necessary to the passage of any law. That 
assent is shown not only in the code adopted in 1902, but in 
yearly statutes, not so bulky as those of some of our States. 
They are intelligent and intelligible statutes, and it is a pleas- 
ure in looking over them to see so many acts devoted to the 


subject of good roads, education, and schools. There are mu- 
nicipal governments, and those municipal governments are 
supported partly by a division of the million or million and a 
half of land taxes, already referred to, which are collected by 
the insular government and partly by their own license taxes. 
That is to say, every store pays $20 to $60, according to the size 
of the town and the character of the store, and there are license 
fees for inns and taverns, places of amusement, cabs, carriages, 
animals, and so forth; all the ordinary forms of license taxes 
furnish the funds to the towns, which also receive their share 
of the money collected from the general property tax. Now, 
in this country, if the legislature of any State fails to do busi- 
hess, what happens? It is not impossible, let me suggest, that 
we might have some wild theorists in some of our state legisla- 
tures who would refuse to do any business until various insti- 
tutions were broken down or various laws were passed; it is 
not beyond possibility that one legislative body should say to 
the other that they would make no appropriations unless those 
laws be passed. But in such case the roads would still be 
managed by the town roadmaster or by the city. The school 
taxes would still be laid by the town and by the city. The 
county would still pay its county judges and courts and sup- 
port its county jails, county asylums, and schools; and all the 
yarious beneficent institutions would go on just as before. I 
will go further. In old England, which has been quoted here, 
if Parliament had refused to make appropriations, it would 
have touched little except the army or the navy. - 

They believed in those days that the judiciary should be inde- 
pendent, and they paid them in the old times by fees for every 
order and for every judgment. The judges and the courts would 
have gone on. The sheriff would have taken care of his pris- 
oners and taken pay from the party who had them imprisoned. 
The old law of England did not make the judiciary subject to 
annual appropriations of the legislature, and the declaration in 
so many of our constitutions that the judicial, the legislative, 
and the executive branches of the government should be inde- 
pendent of each other did not mean simply that that should be 
a matter of words, but that government should go on whether 
the legislature shall make laws or not. 

It is suggested by the commissioners from the council that it 
was the intention of the Foraker Act that all expenses, as well 
as salaries, should be allotted by the executive council, and that 
the function of the house of delegates should be that of making 
laws and not of making appropriations. There is something to 
be said in favor of this statement. Section 36 says: 

That the salaries of all officials of Porto Rico not appointed by the 
President, including * ‘assistants, and other help, shall be such 
and be so d out of the revenues of Porto Rico as the executive coun- 
cil shall from time to time determine: Provided, however, That the 
salary of no officer shall be either increased or diminished during his 
term of office. The salaries of all officers and all expenses of the offices 
of the various officials of Porto Rico appointed, as herein provided, by 
the President, including deputies, assistants, and other help, shall also 
be paid out of the revenues of Porto Rico on the warrant of the auditor, 
countersigned by the governor. 

The council suggest that this act provided for the salaries 
of all officers and the expenses of those appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and that it was a mere oversight that the expenses of 
the other officers and the other parts of the government, as well 
as their salaries, should not have been also intrusted to the 
legislative council. They suggest an amendment to the law 
in that respect so as to cover those expenses and to leave 
the matter of appropriations to the council, as they think was 
intended by this act. The President, I think very wisely, has 
refused unnecessarily to go into a matter of so much im- 
portance as the relations of the various branches of the govern- 
ment in Porto Rico and to make any changes in those relations 
at the present time. He has recognized the condition of 
affairs and the need of continuing the government. 

In the last year’s appropriations—see same document, pages 
115, and so forth—the expenditures included over $54,000 for the 
session of the legislature and their expenses. The executive de- 
partments spent two and one-half million dollars. This includes 
the expenses of the governor, the secretary, the attorney-general, 
the treasurer, including the collectors of internal revenue; 
the auditor’s office, commissioner of the interior, all construc- 
tion and maintenance of public roads and bridges, maintenance 
of telegraph, the extension of the insular telegraph system, 
irrigation works, the work on insular roads, construction and 
repair of public buildings, construction and repair of docks 
and piers, the expenses of the commissioner of education, the 
expenses, as well as salaries, in the public schools; the funds 
for the University of Porto Rico, support of deserving students 
who are now working in the United States and elsewhere, 
summer schools and institutes, libraries and museums, besides 
the charitable institutions for lepers, blind, and insane; girls’ 
and boys’ charity schools; subyention to various hospitals; the 
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penitentiary, with about 10 jails, and food for prisoners and 
payment of their expenses and those of the police throughout 
the island. Judicial expenditures were $379,000, but not merely 
in the payment of judges. 

The United States court takes only $42,000 for the judge and 
the clerk, including over $12,000 for the expenses of the court, 
for traveling, jurors, and witnesses. Sixty thousand dollars 
went in like expenses for the insular courts. Certain smaller 
items of miscellaneous, of loans to municipalities, of loans to 
school boards, and transfers make a total insular expenditure_ 
of about $3,500,000. The insular government likewise accounts 
for trust funds; that is to say, an apportionment to the 
municipalities of taxes collected for them by the insular gov- 
ernment, amounting to $1,250,000, and a road-bond fund of 
$572,000. Are all these functions of government to be stopped 
because, forsooth, one house of the legislature wants a new 
law? 

Mr. Chairman, there are two ways of dealing with a condition 
of this sort. It is a condition and not a theory that confronts 
us. One way would be simply to say, If you want anarchy, 
take it; we will do nothing. Perhaps the only way to teach a 
people what anarchy means is to let them try it. It would not 
be three months before they would have to come back and agree 
that the budget should go on for the next year and revoke and 
reverse this anarchical policy of saying that there shall be no 
government unless new laws be passed. 

We have been actually told by leaders of the opposition in 
this House that it was the orderly course of English govern- 
ment that grievances should be redressed before relief was 
granted, Yes and no. The Commons told the King that 
they would not appropriate their own funds for his army or 
his navy unless certain reliefs were granted. They never told 
the people of England that government throughout England in 
the courts and towns, in the counties, the offices of the sheriffs, 
the schools, the school rates, and the aid of the church should 
cease, The Commons have said that they would not appropriate 
for the army or the navy. We have a provision in our Constitu- 
tion that no appropriation shall be made for the army for longer 
than two years. The Constitution obviously contemplated that 
permanent appropriation should or might be made for the sup- 
port of the judges and to carry on the courts for longer than two 
years. It never meant that if the House and Senate refused to 
come together the necessary expenses for the courts and the ad- 
ministration of justice should cease throughout the United States. 
It is a singular fact, one that we shall feel in these United 
States before long, that there has been a quiet, hidden change 
in the mode of carrying on government; that whereas every- 
thing in old times was done through the local divisions of coun- 
ties and towns we have increased the civil service, we have 
governmental institutions instead of county institutions, we 
have state asylums, we have state charities, we have built up 
such a marvelous system of central departments and institu- 
tions—and this is not only in this country, but on the other side 
of the water also—which are dependent on the annual appropri- 
ations, that we have made the legislature more supreme than 
it ever was in the history of any country. The judges used to 
be independent. Their fees were paid on every case. But now 
they would not get their salaries—I mean judges of the highest 
state courts, nor would those of the United States courts unless 
the legislature appropriated for them every year. I myself have 
sometimes wondered whether we ought not to have modified 
the fee system so as to give only a maximum in each case and 
let the rest go in the state treasury rather than to take away 
the independence which belonged to the judge of all legislative 
appropriation. It is a danger that the judiciary and the execu- 
tive are so much placed under legislative action from year to 

ear. 
y It is a danger that may beset us here. It is a danger which 
has come upon us in Porto Rico. Fortunately for that little 
island, we need have none of the hesitation which we should 
have if they were raising the taxes which are to be expended. 
It is not their taxes or taxes on their property which are to 
be expended by this bill, except in a small degree, for all their 
property taxes, except 10 or 15 per cent, go back to the 
various municipalities, to be disposed of by them, and are not 
disposed of by the central government. The money we are dis- 
posing of now by this bill, in which we order that the budget of 
last year shall go on, are the moneys of the United States 
which we allow the island to take from customs and excise, 
and are sufficient to pay what expenses are necessary for the 
benefit of the island under laws which have been passed by the 
legislature of that island, which were in effect under the ap- 
propriations of last year and which are in effect now. And we 
feel that when we enact that the budget of last year shall be 
continued, that the budget of any year where a deadlock takes 


place shall be continued for the following year, when we 
decide that government shall go on and that our money shall 
be used for that purpose, we believe we are enacting a law 
which is for the benefit of Porto Rico and within the rights 
of the United States of America, morally as well as legally. 
[Applause.] è 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, as it seems that no one else 
cares to engage in debate, I suggest that the Clerk proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
sylvania let me say one word? 
Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When I put the interrogatory 
to the gentleman from Pennsylyania this morning, I did not 
have a copy of the bill here, and I could not remember the 
phraseology of the Philippine bill, but I see that there is a pro- 
vision that, if the legislature acts, the appropriations shall not 
be continued. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman from Wisconsin is entirely 
a about that. I thought we should agree when he saw the 

Mr. Chairman, I call for the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act temporarily to pro- 
vide revenues and a civil vernment for Porto Rico, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 12, 1900, is hereby amended by inserting at 
the end of section 31 of said act the 9 additional proviso: 

“And provided further, That if at the termination of any session the 
appropriations necessary for the support of government shall not have 
been made an amount equal to the sums appropriated in the last appro- 
priation bills for such purpose shall be deemed to be appropriaced ; 
and until the legislature shall act in such behalf the treasurer may, 
with the advice of the governor, make the payments necessary for the 
purposes aforesaid.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr, Chairman, I wish to offer two amend- 
ments there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers two 
amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would like to know whether it would be in order to introduce 
an amendment at this time? 

Mr. GARRETT. Let these amendments be offered, so as to 
perfect the bill. X 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Line 9, paragraph 2, strike out the word “ session” and insert in leu 
thereof the words “ fiscal year.” 

Line 10, after the word “ government,” insert the words “ for the en- 
suing fiscal year.“ 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Garrett] has kindly submitted those amendments here- 
tofore, and they have been printed in the Recorp. I have care- 
fully examined them, I think that the bill in its present form 
would carry out the object of the amendments; but the amend- 
ments certainly make the matter very clear. There is no possi- 
ble objection to them, and I hope they will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the first section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, after the word “further,” in line 8, and insert in lieu 


nses, 
lation bills 

appropria 
to be appropriated: which shall be 


id in 
3 countersigned by the governor.” 


Mr. BORLAND. I would only say that the act as drawn pro- 
vides for a continuance of these appropriations at any session 
in which the legislature fails to appropriate. The purpose of 
this amendment is to limit it to the fiscal year for which the 
appropriation has failed to be made. 

I would also call attention to the fact that the act as drawn 
does not correspond with the Foraker Act in that it provides 
that the treasurer niay, with the advice of the governor, make 
payment for the purposes aforesaid. The Foraker Act pro- 
vides that these payments shall be made by warrant drawn by 
the auditor on the treasurer, countersigned by the governor. 
There is no apparent reason for cutting the auditor out, in the 
interest of keeping a record of the public means, and say that 
the treasurer shall make these payments in the future on the 
advice of the governor, nor is it made plain what is meant, 
whether a warrant is to be drawn, countersigned by the gover- 
nor, or a mere special order from the governor to pay the money, 


Will the gentleman from Penn- 
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and there is nothing to say what shall be the nature of it. At 
any rate it is out of harmony with the act. It should read so 
that it was to be paid on the warrant in the usual course, drawn 
by the auditor and countersigned by the governor, and it should 
be limited to the fiscal year commencing June 30, 1909. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I should dislike very much to 
see any such amendment as this adopted. I can see no reason 
why the House should not unite in this simple remedy proposed 
in this bill. I do not so much blame the Porto Ricans for try- 
ing to hold up” the government, however vain it may appear. 
It is not the first time that that has been attempted by a legis- 
lative body. Away back during the Hayes administration there 
was a party in power in one branch of Congress that tried to 
“hold up” the Government on the appropriations, in order to 
force the repeal of the federal election laws, and we had the 
spectacle of that vain effort for a good many months. Mr. 
Garfield, in one of the best speeches of his life, dissected that 
attempt and analyzed it, tracing it to the last analysis, and took 
the position that it was just as much an act of treason to the 
Government to try to starve it to death as it was to shoot its 
soldiers. His speech at that time impressed me, reading it from 
the newspapers, as it impressed the country, and seemed to im- 
press those gentlemen who were engaged in that attempt at a 
“hold up.” Very soon after that they yielded and made the 
appropriations for the support of the Government for the next 
year, and the law was not repealed at that time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
Is it not true that they held out, and that forced an extra ses- 
sion of Congress in the spring of 1877, and that they never did 
agree to that appropriation bill until certain persons in interest 
down South entered into an arrangement with President Hayes 
that these troops were to be taken out of the South, so far as 
operations around the polls were concerned? 

Mr. PAYNE. It was not merely an attempt to take the fed- 
eral soldiers out of the South, but it was to repeal all the fed- 
eral election laws. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
federal election laws? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; not then; not until after I came to 
Congress; and it was years before I came to Congress that I 
speak of. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
troyersy with the gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. 1 am not entering into a controversy. I simply 
want to call attention to the fact that the Porto Ricans have 
had an example. They have failed to look beyond and see what 
the result was, and then judge what the result would be in 
this case. 

Now, with all kindness toward the Porto Ricans—and God 
knows I would do everything I could to help them work out 
their own salvation down there in that island—with all kindness 
toward them, it seems to me that this is not a time for compro- 
mise or anything of that nature. The Congress of the United 
States ought to declare in no uncertain tones that the Govern- 
ment is not to be bulldozed; that the Government is not to be 
dragooned or driven into adopting laws or changing laws simply 
because they fail to make appropriations; that they can not 
destroy the government there by starving it to death. I think 
we ought to have a provision in this law, as we have in the 
Philippine Islands law, relating to every year, so that there will 
be no temptation in the future for Porto Ricans to put them- 
Selves in the attitude they are now in. It makes no difference 
as to the merits of the legislation that was proposed in the 
island. We are not considering that now. That, I hope, will be 
considered by the Committee on Insular Affairs, if they should 
conclude to bring in a bill amending the general act relating to 
the government of Porto Rico. That is a matter for future con- 
sideration. This is simply to previde the government with funds 
now and in the future, that it may be known in Porto Rico and 
everywhere else in the world that the money for the support of 
the government does not depend upon whether one branch or 
other of the legislature agrees to the proposed legislation that is 
presented by the other branch. Let these matters stand by 
themselves, on their own merits, and pass this bill, so that it 
shall be certain from year to year that the appropriations will 
still be forthcoming, notwithstanding the houses may disagree 
as to other measures. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, there are one or two gentle- 
men on that side of the House and one or two on this side of 
the House who have expressed a desire to be heard on this 
amendment, which it was understood would be offered, or one 
of its character; but not expecting that general debate would 
be concluded, they have left the Hall for the day. I therefore 
move that the committee do now rise. 


Did not they afterwards repeal the 


I do not want to enter into a con- 


The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let us have a division. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know what the gentleman’s intention 
is. He heard me promise the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon] this morning that there should be no vote on this bill 
unless a quorum were present, and I shall see to it that there 
is not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. I said on any vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I say is that we want to 
vote on this amendment. 

Mr. PAYNE. You will not get a vote on this amendment 
that will do you any good. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, we will stay here, then. 

Mr. PAYNE. We will see whether we do or not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. <A division, Mr. Chairman. ; 
2 R committee divided; and the Chairman reported—19 ayes,- 

noes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. : ` 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 

the point of no quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is too late to demand tellers. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my point of 
no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Forty-six gentlemen present; not a quorum. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then, Mr. Chairman, under the rules of the 
House, we have to rise as a matter of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the motion that 
the committee do now rise? 

Mr. DALZELL. Under the rules of the House, when it 
appears that no quorum is present in the Committee of the 
Whole, as a matter of course the committee automatically 
rises and reports to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not until after the roll has been called. 

Mr. DALZELL. The roll has to be called, of course. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STAFFORD) there were—ayes 25, noes 29. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. OLMSTED and Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri were appointed tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported to the 
Chairman, who announced that there were—ayes 37, noes 34; 
and that the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. Let 
us see. Here are three or four men right here who desire to 
yote in the negative. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ob, suppose if seven or eight were to come in, 
what of it? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLMSTED] deserted his place as a teller. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote, as reported to the Chair 
by the tellers, there were—ayes 37, noes 34; so the committee 
determines to rise. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I insist that it is the right 
of Members to have counted those who desire to yote when a 
count is being taken by tellers, and it does not lie at the option 
of one teller, while men are coming in to vote, to determine 
that the vote shall cease. a 

The CHAIRMAN. If gentlemen on that side seriously con- 
tend that the vote is not properly taken, the Chair can order 
another vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There were three or four gentle- 
men here, and one of them got as far as I am now, and farther. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that there were three or four on 
both sides on their way to the Hall. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, the easiest way out of it is 
to have the yote taken again. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, there were no gentlemen 
offering to pass between the tellers, and the tellers had announced - 
the vote before I retired, but a number of gentlemen have since 
entered the room. There is no objection to taking the vote 
again. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will take the responsibility of 
ordering the vote again taken, and the tellers will take their 
places. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the committee do now rise. 


But we want to vote on this 
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51, noes 47. 
So the motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Townsxenp, Chair- 


man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consider- 
ation the bill H. R. 9541, the Porto Rican bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Then, on motion of Mr. OLMSTED (at 2 o'clock and 10 min- 


utes p. m.), the House adjourned until Tuesday, June 1, 1909, 
at 12 o'clock m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 10274) reserving from 
entry, location, or sale lots 1 and 2 in section 33, township 13 
south, range 4 west, New Mexico prime meridian, in Sierra 
County, N. Mex., and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10275) to authorize the sale 
and disposition of a portion of the surplus and unallotted lands 
in the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, in the State of North 
Dakota, and making appropriation and provision to carry the 
same into effect—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 10276) to protect migratory 
birds of the United States—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10277) granting thirty working days’ leave 
of absence in each year, without forfeiture of pay during such 
leaye, to certain employees at United States arsenals, preving 
grounds, and supply stations—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10278) to provide mobile defense for 
SADE coast and Gulf ports—to the Committee on Naval 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10279) changing the status of certain 
officers on the retired list of the navy who were retired on 
account of wounds or other disability incident to service—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10280) to authorize the Chief of Ordnance, 
United States Army, to receive twelve 3.2-inch breech-loading 
field guns, carriages, caissons, limbers, and their pertaining 
equipment from the State of Massachusetts—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
— following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

Hos: 

By Mr. DE ARMO ND: A bill (H. R. 10281) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph A. Scoggin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10282) granting a pension to 
Charles Francis Marshall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10283) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Lyon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10284) granting a 
pension to Isaac L. Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10285) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Bergdorf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10286) for the relief of William Strong—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10287) for the relief of the heirs of Dillard 
McMillian, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10288) granting pay to Faver Cason—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMIESON: A bill (H. R. 10289) granting an increase 
of pension to Elisha Stearns—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10290) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Gordon, alias John Baker—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10291) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Butt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10292) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Zimmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10293) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Porter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10294) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Pray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10295) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley J. Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 10296) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Masel—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 10297) granting an increase 
of pension to John L. Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10298) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas G. Massey—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 10299) granting 
z pension to Eliza McKellar—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10300) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Zachariah Stoyall—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 10301) granting an increase 
= pension to Jacob A. Dyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10302) granting an increase of pension 
to Frank S. Nickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10303) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura A. W. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10304) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden Bradford—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10305) granting an increase of pension to 
John McEnany—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10306) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha R. Griswold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10307) granting a pension to Louisa L. 
Metcalf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10308) granting a pension to Ethel K. 
Guerin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10309) granting a pension to Barton E. 
Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10310) to correct the naval record of Edgar 
F. Crawford—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10311) to pay Frederick W. Cotton amount 
found due him by Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10312) authorizing the payment to the ad- 
ministrator of the late Ephraim Perkins, captain, of the value 
of his three-fourths of brigantine Eliza and cargo, illegally cap- 
tured by the French, as ascertained by the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10313) to provide for the appointment and 
retirement of late Ensign John Tracey Edson as lieutenant in 
the United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10314) for the relief of Elizabeth L. W. 
Bailey, administratrix of the estate of Davis W. Bailey, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10315) for the relief of David Smith—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10316) for the relief of Mary E. Quinn— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10317) for the relief of John Ware Page 
to the Committee on Claims. 


. PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of United Societies of Philadelphia 
for Relief and Protection of Immigrants, against an increase of 
tax on immigrants—to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring reduc- 
tion of the tariff on wheat—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of New York State League of Cooperative Bav- 
ings and Loan Associations, favoring reduction of tariff on 
dwellings material—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Hay-Budden Manufacturing Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., against reduction of duty on anyils—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cornelius Kahlen and George Staber, busi- 
ness firms of New York City, favoring a duty not to exceed 25 
per cent ad valorem on imitation onionskin paper—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Paul Taylor Brown Company, against 
increase of duty on Singapore pineapples—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J, E. Rhoads & Sons, of New York City, 
favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of presidents and vice-pres!- 
dents of United Societies of Philadelphia for Relief and Pro- 
tection of Immigrants, against increase of tax on immigrants 
from $4 to $10—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

Also, petition of Marine Trades Council of New York, against 
disrating employees in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

Ry Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of E. M. Stanton Post, 
Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, against en- 
graving of portrait of Jefferson Davis on silver seryice for battle 
ship Mississippi—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia : Petition of G. M. Snook 
Company and others, of Wheeling, W. Va., against increase of 
the tariff on gloves—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of presidents and ex-presidents 
of United Societies of Philadelphia for Relief of Immigrants, 
against increase of tax from $4 to $10—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEEKS: Petition of Federation of Woman's Clubs 
of Massachusetts, opposing any increase of duty on hosiery and 
gloves—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hannah Goddard Chapter, Daughters of 
American Revolution, favoring passage of Newlands bill, pro- 
viding for placing Lincoln memorial on the park commission 
site—to the Committee on the Library. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, May 29, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact filed by the court in 
the following causes: = 

In the case of Daniel W. Beckham, administrator of the 
estate of Alexander F. Beckham, deceased, v. United States 
(S. Doc. No. 65); and 

In the case of the Town of Nicholasyille, Ky., and the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nicholasyille, Ky., v. United States (S. Doc. 
No. 66). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
Florence Crittenton Mission, of Washington, D. C., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to embody in such form as may be 
consonant with the Constitution a clause in the immigration 
law relating to the protection of young girls for a period of 
three years after their arrival in the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of presidents and 
ex-presidents of the United Society for the Relief and Protec- 
tion of Immigrants, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against 
the proposed increase of the head tax on immigrants, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the memorial of W. H. Maughan and sun- 
dry other citizens of Wellsville, Utah, remonstrating against 
any change being made in the present duty on sugars, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Derry, N. H., remonstrating against an increase of the duty on 
imported gloves, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Roch- 
ester, N. H., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and 
refined sugars, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of Local Union No. 238, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, of Sacramento, Cal., re- 
monstrating against a removal of the duty on cigars from the 
Philippine Islands, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Eureka, and Bayard, all in the State of California, praying 
for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
York City, Brooklyn, Buffalo, and Rochester, all in the State 
of New York, remonstrating against the imposition of a duty 
= pen paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on 

e table. 


He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 1068, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Belfast, N. Y., remonstrating against 
the proposed increase of the duty on gloves, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Steel Founders’ Associa- 
tion of America, remonstrating against any increase of the duty 
on ferrosilicon, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on tea in bulk, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the imposition of a protective duty on post cards, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Denmark 
and Pond Eddy, in the State of New York, praying for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on wheat not to exceed 10 
cents per bushel, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of presidents and 
ex-presidents of the United Society for the Relief and Protection 
of Immigrants, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the 
proposed increase of the head tax on immigrants, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, praying for the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a memorial of members of the 
Milwaukee News composing room, of Milwaukee, Wis., and a 
memorial of the Young Churchman composing room, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty 
3 paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred Senate resolution No. 50, to report it favorably with 
an amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 

Senate resolution 50. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public mrpenditures be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to make 
investigations as to the amount of the annual revenues of the Govern- 
ment and as to the expenditures and business methods of the several 
departments, divisions, and branches of the Government, and to report 
to the Senate from time to time the result of such investigations and 
their recommendations as to the relation between expenditures and rev- 
enues and possible improvements in government methods; and for this 
purpose they are authorized to sit, by subcommittee or otherwise, during 


the recesses or sessions of the Senate, at such times and places as they 


— deem advisable, to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, 

as tay be necessary, the SENDRA of auch inveetigation se ho sen eee 

as ma „ expense of suc ve 

the contingent fund of the donate. ese sas li = a 
The amendment was, in line 16, after the word “necessary,” 

to insert “and to have such printing and binding done as may 

be necessary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 2492) granting a pension to Lillie Warburton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (8. 2493) to make Scranton, in the State of Mississippi, 
a subport of entry, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 2494) granting an increase of pension to Milton 
Yeager (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DANIEL: 

A bill (S. 2495) providing for the payment of a specified sum 
to the estate of Henry Yonge, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. BACON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 
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VISITOR TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. BURROWS was, on his own request, relieved from service 
upon the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. CLarr a member of the 
Board of Visitors on the part of the Senate to attend the annual 
examination of the cadets at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md., in place of Mr. Burrows, resigned. 


CONRADO DIAZ. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
67), which was read and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” I haye the honor to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of the Congress certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico, May 6, 1909, 
entitled An ordinance repealing an ordinance entitled ‘An 
ordinance granting to Conrado Diaz, his heirs and assigns, the 
right to use for irrigation purposes 32 liters of water per second 
from the river Rio Jueyes, in the barrio Jauca, municipal dis- 
trict of Santa Isabel.’” 

Wu. H. Tart. 

Tse Warre House, May 28, 1909. 


PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
64), which was read and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
Printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of Congress the re- 
port of the delegates of the United States sent to the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress held at Santiago, Chile, in pur- 
suance of the sundry civil act approved May 27, 1908, To 
enable the Government of the United States to be fittingly 
represented at the first Pan-American Scientific Congress to be 
held at Santiago, Chile, during the year 1908.” 

WX. H. TAFT. 

Tue Warre House, May 28, 1909. 


WAGES IN GERMANY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
68), which was read and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate dated May 25, 1909, 
requesting the President, if not incompatible, in his judgment, 
with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate the statement 
of the German Government, or its officers, in relation to the 
wages paid to German workmen, for the use of the Senate in 
connection with its consideration of the pending tariff bill, I 
transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State stating 
that all the information on this subject which has been re- 
ceived from the German Government has been transmitted by 
the Department of State to the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate for use in the consideration of the pending tariff bill. 

Wm. H. Tart. 

THe Wuite House, May 28, 1909. 

Mr. NELSON. I see from the letter of the President sent in 
this morning that the report as to wages in Germany that was 
called for by the Senate resolution was furnished to the Finance 
Committee here on the 3d and 13th of April. I ask that the 
report called for by the resolution be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say in this connection, I am sur- 
prised that the Finance Committee have withheld it from Sena- 
tors until this moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, since the discussion yester- 
day I have made some investigation as to the character of the 
so-called “government report.” It is a report of certain boards 
of trade in Germany, transmitting anonymous statements of 
German exporters in answer to testimony taken before the House 
committee. It is the first time in the history of the country, I 


assume, when a foreign government has undertaken to send 
through diplomatic channels to the United States anonymous 


testimony of manufacturers to answer statements made before 
a committee of Congress. I am quite willing that this state- 
ment shall be printed. 
Mr. NELSON. I ask that it be printed as a Senate document. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. ALDRICH. It has been sent back to the State Depart- 


ment, but will be retransmitted here. It is in German. It has 
not yet been translated, but the translation can be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. I have no objection to the order 
being made to have it printed in English. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota, the 
Chair assumes, intended to ask that it be printed in English. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly, 

Mr. MONEY. I did not exactly understand what was said 
on the other side. I wish to know whether or not this com- 
munication comes through the official channel to Congress, or 
is it from an individual? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Committee on Finance received some 
time ago, I do not know exactly how long ago, a mass of docu- 
ments in German through the State Department. 

Mr. MONEY. Through the State Department? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Through the State Department. They were 
transmitted to the Committee on Finance for its information, 
with the statement that the names of the parties who fur- 
nished it 

Mr. MONEY. That is quite sufficient for my purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). Were to be kept secret. As a 
matter of fact, the State Department erased all the names of 
the parties who made the statements, The casual examination 
which I have made of the papers since the statement was first 
made in the Senate shows me that they are statements of manu- 
facturers in Germany, transmitted through the State Depart- 
ment, in answer to statements made before the House Ways 
and Means Committee 

Mr. MONEY. What I wanted to know—— 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). And making certain corrections 
according to their ideas. 

Mr. MONEY. The explanation of the Senator is unnecessary 
to me. What I want to know is, Whether the communication 
was received through the State Department only. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was transmitted by the Secretary of State 
to the Finance Committee, for their information. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if this statement from the German Goyernment is a voluntary 
statement, or was it made in response to a communication from 
the State Department of the United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not so certain about that. The state- 
ments are observations in the nature of criticisms of statements 
made before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. I 
do not know just how they came to the State Department. I 
am not confident about that. I know they were transmitted to 
the committee; but in the great mass of material that has been 
transmitted to the committee, as I said yesterday, we had to get 
the experts of the Department of Commerce and Labor to ascer- 
tain what they were. I had no information myself, they being in 
German, as to the character of them at all. I did not know until 
very recently what they were. 

I will say also that the committee has on its files I should say 
200 communications from foreign governments, or from the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments, with reference to matters 
which are now pending before Congress. I have not thought it 
desirable—I am subject, of course, to the instruction of the 
Senate—but I have not thought it is specially desirable that 
those communications should be printed for the use of the Sen- 
ate. They were sent to the committee for its information. 
There are a large number of them, and I must confess I have not 
yet had time to examine them carefully. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Rhode Island whether any portion of this 
document has been translated? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No portion of it has been translated. I 
have had the experts to give me an abstract of their contents, 
and that abstract is—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to suggest, then, to the 
Senator from Minnesota that he modify his request, to include 
also the printing of the abstract that has been made, as stated 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. I suggest to the Senator 
from Minnesota that if he waits for the translation of the 
document, this debate may have been concluded in the Senate 
before it is received in English and printed for the information 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The memorandum which I have referred to 
was a simple memorandum of the character of each one of these 
statements. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask unanimous consent that that 
memorandum or abstract of the document may be printed as a 
Senate document for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first request is that of the 
Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. NELSON. I am quite willing to have my request modi- 
fied as suggested; that it be translated as soon as possible into 
English and printed as a document. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that he make his request as originally made, and supple- 
ment it to include also this abstract of the document. I think 
it will be useful to the Senate to have this abstract, as well as 
the entire document, printed. The abstract can be printed at 
once. I think it will be useful to the Senate hereafter if the 
entire document is printed as a Senate document; but if we 
wait for its translation now a goodly portion of the debate upon 
the pending bill may have gone by; indeed, the consideration 
of the bill may have been concluded before the document can be 
translated, It is, as I am informed, quite voluminous. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, there is no difficulty in trans- 
lating any known language. The State Department should 
never have sent to the Senate any document in German for 
their instruction. The State Department have translators, be- 
cause they deal with every country that has a minister or 
representative here. 

I give notice now that I shall introduce a resolution to-day 
at some time requiring of every department of this Govern- 
ment and every official and every agent everywhere whenever 
he sends a document to Congress that it shall be in the English 
language. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. MONEY. Excuse me one moment. I want to say now 
that I have had occasion to call on the Department of Com- 
merece and Labor for some tariffs, and they sent me tariffs 
with the money values in a foreign language which I do not 
understand. I go to the dictionary and look at it, and in 
fifteen minutes I have forgotten it and I have to look again. 

There is no necessity for that. If I get the support of the 
Senate, I shall require that everything that expresses weight, 
space, distance, or value shall have the same terms printed in 
the original language printed in the English language as spoken 
in America. I recollect that I had that once put in the consular 
reports which came here in all sorts of terms as to values and 
measures and distances and all that. I think it is an easy 
task for the State Department to transmit in English what 
they desire us to consider. We do not speak here in the Ger- 
man language and some of us do not know anything about it; 
in fact, our knowledge of English is not too extensive. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, I rise for information. If I 
understand this matter, these are unverified statements made 
by German firms, manufacturing firms, who are already com- 
peting and want a larger entrance into the American market. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they do not even give their names. 

Mr. DEPEW. I understand that they have no more force 
than a prospectus of each firm as to what they could do or 
propose to do. I want to know if it is in any sense an official 
report made by the German Government. Of course, if the 
German Government became responsible for this document, and 
it was the result of their investigation, it would give it a force 
that Congress ought to take notice of, but if it is, as this seems 
to be, simply an effort on the part of certain German firms to 
discredit the statements of their rival American firms, then we 
have a trade contest between American and German manufac- 
turers of specific articles, with the Senate to judge which one 
tells the truth. 

Under those circumstances it seems that the document can 
have no value whatever. If it had value, it would have been 
transmitted through the regular diplomatic channel; the Ger- 
man Government would have sent it to the German ambassador, 
and the German ambassador would have presented it to the 
State Department, and the State Department would have sent 
it to the President, and he would have transmitted it to Con- 
gress. But in its present form it seems to me it is nothing buta 
trade prospectus to get into our markets under an alleged gov- 
ernment certificate of its truth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to call the Senator's attention to 
what doubtless has attracted his attention, the fact that in this 
contest between American and German manufacturers the Amer- 
` jean manufacturers give their names and the German manu- 
facturers suppress their names, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, we will know more 
about this document when it reaches the Senate, if it ever does. 
It will be found, I venture to say, that this document came 
through the ambassador of the German Government to the 
State Department. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In a moment. While I am on my feet 
I wish to submit another request. I believe that any informa- 
tion which the Finance Committee has in its possession to aid 
it in fixing the rates reported by the bill to the Senate is in- 
formation which the Senate should have when it comes to dis- 
cuss the bill and finally determine as to the rates. Therefore I 
ask that all information in the possession of the Senate fur- 
nished by foreign governments with respect to wage rates and 
cost of production be printed at once as a Senate document. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I will repeat that the State 
Department sent, to us representations made by the representa- 
tives of foreign governments here in a large number. In some 
of these cases the request is made that the information should 
be treated as confidential, in others it is not. It has never been 
the habit of the Senate or of any of its committees to print any 
such statements, and I have very grave doubts in my own mind 
whether they ought to be printed now. They are in the nature 
of confidential communications, a great many of them, as to the 
effect which certain changes of rate would have upon the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries. Several of them are 
communications of such a nature that, in my judgment, they 
ought not to be printed. 

They do not contain, as the Senator from Wisconsin suggests, 
any information which has been valuable to the committee, be- 
cause we are making this tariff, at least so far as I am con- 
cerned and so far as the committee are concerned, for the Ameri- 
can people, and not for the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments. 

I do not think that we should undertake to make a wholesale 
order and print the statements of these gentlemen, especially 
when they are of a diplomatic character and confidential in their 
nature, without some examination as to their character. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the request which I 
have submitted is for the printing of so much of such docu- 
ments as relates to wages and the cost of production. Such in- 
formation transmitted by any foreign government, I assert, can 
not have been communicated in confidence, but has been sub- 
mitted with a view of having it considered by the legislative 
branch of the Government together with other testimony which 
it would have before it in framing a tariff bill. 

The fact that this report from the German Government with 
respect to the wages paid in various occupations has not been 
submitted to the Senate for its consideration, and not even ex- 
amined by the Senate Finance Committee, has been the sub- 
ject of criticism. I am informed that some feeling has resulted 
on the part of the German Government because information 
which it furnished in response to a request from this Govern- 
ment has been treated with utter indifference. 

In the request which I have submitted, I have not asked 
for anything that could by any possibility disturb diplomatic 
relations with any foreign power. I am asking simply for in- 
formation in the possession of the committee bearing upon the 
wage cost and the cost of production in foreign countries which 
may have been sent to this country. For what purpose? To be 
considered, sir, in framing this legislation. 

I submit to the Senate that it can pass with knowledge and 
intelligence upon these rates upon no one-sided statement of 
facts. If we are supplied with information with respect to the 
rates of wages in this country and in foreign countries only 
by domestic manufacturers who want, exclusive control of this 
market, do you apprehend that you will arrive at an approxi- 
mation of the difference in the cost of production between this 
and foreign countries? 

I venture to say that a comparison of the foreign wage 
rates furnished to this committee by domestic manufacturers 
will show that they are in some cases the same rates furnished 
by them to the Committee on Ways and Means twenty years 
ago. The wage rate of the world has lifted, sir. There is no 
country in Europe competing with this country which is not 
to-day paying higher wages than it paid when the McKinley 
bill was framed, higher wages than it paid when the Wilson 
bill was framed, higher wages than it paid when the Dingley 
bill was framed, and higher wages than it paid three years ago. 

Are we to settle this question upon a basis of the difference 
in the cost of production in this and foreign countries—and 
that is the measure of fair protection to the producers and to 
the people of this country, and that is the pledge made by the 
Republican party in its platform—are we to settle that ques- 
tion upon testimony furnished ex parte by just one side, both 
as to wage rates in this country and abroad? A matter involv- 
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ing the fraction of a dollar is not settled in a court of justice 
in that way. 

Mr. President, I believe that not only the information fur- 
nished by foreign governments should be given to the Senate, 
but I believe that the information obtained by the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee from those who appeared 
before that committee should be printed as a Senate document. 
A portion of it, the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
stated on this floor, has been taken down by stenographers, and 
we have a right to assume that the important portion of that 
testimony has entered into the judgment of the committee in 
framing this bill and fixing these duties, Has the Committee on 
Finance any duty to discharge in relation to this bill higher or 
more important than the duty of the Senate? They framed this 
bill. If the Senate is not to be permitted to consider the jus- 
tice of these schedules and the testimony on which they are 
based as well as the committee, we may as well surrender this 
whole matter to the Committee on Finance, or even to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, and let the country know 
that the Senators whose States commissioned them here are 
discharging no obligations to the interests of those States or to 
the country. 

So I add to my first request a further request that all testi- 
mony taken by the Republican members of the Committee on 
Finance and reduced to writing be printed for the information 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DEPEW. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin a 
question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DEPEW. I am very much interested in the Senator’s 
speech, but it strikes me that he has not touched the main ques- 
tion in this inquiry. It is not whether we should be informed 
what testimony has been received by the Finance Committee 
and not transmitted to the Senate, but it is as to the value of 
the testimony under consideration. It seems to me, as I under- 
stand it, that we are asked to place before the Senate as testi- 
mony unverified statements by anonymous parties in contest 
with American representatives, the one side being foreigners 
who will not reveal their names and will not swear to their 
statements and the other side being testimony taken by our 
committee of our own manufacturers. I am a Yankee, and I 
stand by the American manufacturer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, Mr. President, I will not say that 
is cheap; I will not use that language. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New York that this testimony contained the names 
of the manufacturers who furnished it, and much of it was 
sworn to. Those names were simply withheld in the State 
Department. When the document was transmitted to the com- 
mittee, those names were erased. 

Mr. DEPEW. Still, if the Senator will allow me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DEPEW. It is still a contest of veracity between the 
American and the German. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly; these people undoubtedly 
wish to enter this market. Nobody is so shallow as not to see 
that. But, Mr. President, are we to determine contests, facts, 
all on the testimony of the men who want this market exclu- 
sively, and who by combination between themselves arrange to 
charge the consumers of this country just what prices they 
will, if you exclude even the approach to foreign competition as 
a partial regulator of prices and a partial protection to the 
consumers of this country? 

The theory that prevails in fixing rates here from day to day 
is that the foreigner shall be excluded from this market; that 
there shall be no foreign competition, not even enough to serve 
as the slightest sort of check upon advancing prices; that we 
shall sit here supinely while the men who have been given this 
exclusive market make their combinations and suppress domes- 
tic competition and then charge the consumers of this country 
what they please. 

Now, I say that this tariff ought to be framed in accordance 
with the party pledges to equal the difference in the cost of 
production, and I want to see duties so levied as to give this 
market to home manufacturers upon such a narrow margin as 
will operate to prevent excessive charges by our own manu- 
facturers to our own people. We should not go about this 
business blindly, fixing duties solely upon the statement of the 
interested parties here, who claim that they must have a high 
tariff in order to control our market. 

But we should avail ourselves of all possible testimony within 
reach. We should take the evidence of our own manufacturers, 


the testimony of experts, the testimony of importers, and the 
reports and statistics of foreign governments, as well as any 
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statements which they may furnish as to wages paid by foreign 
manufacturers and weigh it all carefully for what it is worth. 
We are not obliged to take it at its face value; but all these 
facts and all that we can obtain from every source will not be 
too much information upon which to determine as to the rates 
which should be written into this proposed tariff law. 

Mr. STONE. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
like to call his attention to the situation—rather curious, 
though not surprising to me. After the statement sent to this 
Government by the German Government had gone into the 
hands of the Finance Committee—and not reported to the 
Senate—without that committee even informing the Senate of 
its existence, and it was somewhat accidentally discovered to 
be on file in the State Department, the Senator from Wisconsin 
drew a resolution which brought it in here. ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it is not here, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I understood it was reported this morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. I introduced that resolution. It 
was read once and then read the second time, at the request of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, so that there could 
be no doubt about what it related to, and yet there was not a 
word said by the chairman of the Committee on Finance to in- 
form the Senate that the committee had possession of this doc- 
ument at that time. The Senate was permitted to pass the reso- 
lution calling upon the President to transmit that document here. 

Mr. STONE. The Secretary of State. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; the President. And then, after 
three or four days, a communication comes from the President 
to the Senate informing the Senate that the document is in the 
hands of the Committee on Finance; and now we are informed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Finance that yesterday it 
was sent back to the State Department. 

I do not know how we are going to get this elusive document, 
which seems to be batted back and forth between the Finance 
Committee and the State Department, but I think we ought to 
have it if we can secure it. I think we ought to get it just as 
soon as possible. If any translation has been made of any por- 
tion of it, we ought to have that portion at once, and the whole 
of it ought to be translated and be made a part of the record 
of this body. 

Mr. STONE. I will call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that during this delay and this morning the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the Senator from New York [Mr. DEPEW] 
are seeking in advance to discredit this report from the German 
Government, even before it is laid before the Senate, before 
the Senate is advised as to its contents, and before any Senator 
in this body is advised as to its contents, except the members 
of the Finance Committee. It seems to me to be a remarkable 
performance that the Senator from New York should rise and 
undertake to discredit in advance testimony that he never saw 
and knows nothing about. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Well, Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ate will be able to determine for itself the value of the report 
when it sees it. I do not think it will accept any unverified 
statement or anonymous statement with any more force and 
effect, and perhaps not with as much force and effect, as anony- 
mous and unverified statement made by some one in our own 
country who seeks to secure an advantage by making it. 

I think that the Senate is entitled to all the information it 
ean get at the earliest possible moment, so that it may apply 
that information to the fixing of these rates. That is all I 
seek to get. I think that the Senate is entitled to it. I think we 
should have had it in the beginning, but we did not get it. It is 
in the power of the Senate to secure it now. We are entitled to 
it. We should get all of it, and get it as soon as possible. 

I simply put it in the form of a request. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is true that I asked to 
have the resolution offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
read. I had not the slightest idea after it was read what the 
document was that he wanted to have transmitted to the Sen- 
ate, and I certainly had no objection to any request for infor- 
mation. The report which is now under discussion—call it a 
report or whatever you may—the statement, was sent to the 
Committee on Finance, as I said, as were two or three hundred, 
at least, in my judgment, similar statements from foreign gov- 
ernments or representatives of foreign governments, bearing 
upon the tariff. This particular statement was in German. It 
was accompanied by a statement of the Secretary of State that 
the names of the parties were to be confidential who had fur- 
nished the information, and to avoid any possible mistake the 
State Department had erased the names from the various state- 
ments. 

I immediately asked to have an expert of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor tell us what the statement was about, 
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and in time we got an abstract, a memorandum of what the 
statement was, but that memorandum did not reach me until 
yesterday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not just at this moment; I will later on. 
All these statements were sent to us through the diplomatic 
channels. They are suggestions with reference to the tariff 
rates, suggestions why certain rates ought not to be imposed by 
us, affecting the commercial relations between our country and 
these other countries. They are not sent to the Senate. This 
statement was not sent to the Senate. It was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for their information. 

As I have already stated to the Senate, every statement that 
is sent to the Committee on Finance is open to the inspection 
of any member of that committee, and has been at any time. 

I have not objected to the printing of this statement, but I 
doubt very much whether it ought to be printed. I doubt very 
much whether it ought to be spread before the people of this 
country. I doubt very much whether the German Government 
themselves would desire to be put in the position of having 
certain of their manufacturers undertake to answer testimony 
taken before the House committee as to matters entirely within 
our interests and not matters of negotiations or diplomatic—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
when this discussion arose, and 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to inquire how,it is that this 
character of testimony reaches us? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It reached the Committee on Finance 
through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How came the Secretary of State to send it? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Through our ambassador. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; our ambassador in Germany sent it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How did he send it here; for his private 
information? 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
formation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But was it sent to the Secretary of State 
by our ambassador in Germany for his private information? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly not; it was sent, undoubtedly, 
to be transmitted to the committee who have this matter in 
charge, I presume, as the other information. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Was it confidential? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It certainly was confidential, because the 
names on the statement were all erased. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I mean was it confidential to the Secretary 
of State? We do not want to act in bad faith toward the Ger- 
man Government; but if there is any information worth while, 
it looks to me like the Senate ought to have it, or else the Com- 
mittee on Finance ought not to have it. ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is, I suppose, quite aware that 
at that time communications were constantly passing between 
the two Governments. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understand that a great many of those com- 
munications are entirely private and confidential, and therefore 
not to be made public; but if it is not acting in bad faith 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to printing this state- 
ment, but, as I have just said, I have some question about the 
wisdom of doing so. I certainly do not object to its being 
printed, and I am willing that it shall be printed immediately, 
if the Senator wants it printed, either in German or in English. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know enough about it to have any 
clearly defined opinion on the subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But as to the printing of these other com- 
munications, I am quite willing that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island de- 
clines to yield at present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just upon that point, with reference 
to this German report, before the Senator leaves that, if I may 
inquire 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to inquire how long ago 
it was that the Senator from Rhode Island requested the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor to furnish a man to inform 
the Senate committee of the contents of that document. 
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It was sent to the committee for their in- 


Mr. ALDRICH. The next day but one after it was received. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not hear the Senator’s answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Within a short time after it was received. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, May I inquire if the man was furnished 
at once? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The man came down to the committee room, 
so far as I know—he was not able to see me, and I am not 
quite sure whom he did see—and he was told as to the general 
nature of the document and the fact that we desired to have 
the document translated, or, at least, an abstract made of its 
contents, à 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just one word further on the pro- 
priety of printing this document. Assuming, as the Senator 
has stated, that it was furnished to meet testimony given before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, I call his attention to the 
fact that that testimony was publicly given; and if any facts 
were transmitted to meet that testimony, it is scarcely fair to 
assume that they were intended not to be used just as publicly, 
as the facts which they were sent to answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That might be true, Mr. President, if it were 
not for the fact that we were—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just one word further—that the only 
reservation communicated to the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance with respect to this document was with reference 
to the names of the men who made the statement, and that 
those names were erased, so that there is not any possibility 
of violating any confidence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is all there is as to the testimony. 
The testimony either has value or it has no value. Anonymous 
testimony has no value whatever to me. It may have to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, but it has no value to me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Facts would have value. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not yield further now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
can not interrupt unless the Senator from Rhode Island gives 
permission. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from South Carolina will 
permit me to finish the sentence 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So far as I am personally concerned, I do 
not care for the anonymous statements of anyone as to ques- 
tions affecting the tariff which we are now considering; I do 
not care whether they are transmitted to us through the State 
Department or through any other source. There is no way in 
which such statements can be verified, and there is no way in 
which théy can be contradicted, unless we know the source 
from which they come. That is the only thing I have stated. 
I have not objected to the printing of this document, although, 
as I have said before and as I say now, I have very great 
doubt as to whether we ought to print it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will permit me, he is casting 
oe upon the good faith and intelligence of the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not casting any reflections upon anybody. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But wait a minute. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will state in addition 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not say the Senator is intentionally 
doing that; but his utterances here would seem to indicate 
that, for he says this evidence would be anonymous. Is it 
possible that the Secretary of State has been sending to the 
Finance Committee anonymous testimony? I understood that 
it was testimony furnished 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator had been in the Senate when 
this matter was under discussion, he would have known all 
about it. This statement was sent to the Finance Committee 
by the Secretary of State for its information, but with a state- 
ment that the names were to be considered confidential, and, in 
order to avoid any trouble about the names being exposed to 
the public, the department had erased from the statement the 
name in every case. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then it is not anonymous at all; but the 
State Department took the precaution, as a matter of interna- 
tional comity, to simply withhold the names, though they give 
them the credit for it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The transmission from the German Gevern- 
ment, or from its representative, was with the condition that 
the names were not to be made public. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then it was not anonymous, but it was 
simply confidential? 
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a ALDRICH. It was anonymous so far as we are con- 
cerne 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; that is not entirely fair, I think. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is absolutely anonymous so far as we are 
concerned, because not one name is contained in the statement, 
eyery name being carefully erased from the statement. I do 
not think this is important. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
speak about something else. 

As to the other statements, a very large number of them have 
been sent to the Committee on Finance from the representa- 
tives of other governments. I do not think they ought to be 
printed. I am perfectly willing that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any other committee which has time to examine 
them—I have not—shall take these statements and go through 
them, and if it is found that there is anything that affects the 
question of wages that is not confidential in its character, I 
have no objection to their publication, although they are not, in 
my judgment, fit matter to be published by the Congress of the 
United States. Such matters have never been published here- 
tofore, but have always been treated as matters simply for the 
information of committees, and not for publication. I shall 
object to the printing of those documents. 

Now one word further. The question of the taking of testi- 
mony by Republican members of the Committee on Finance has 
been thrashed out here a dozen times. We have taken no testi- 
mony. The minority members of the committee objected to our 
even taking memoranda, unless they were taken in their pres- 
ence, and very properly; and so there are no memoranda in ex- 
istence and no testimony in existence. The committee has a 
great mass of correspondence, which most of us have never been 
able to read. We have a great mass of briefs, which, I imagine, 
very few members of the committee have ever read or ever will 
read. If the Senate desires to have all those published, I have 
no objection ; but as to other publications 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand from the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance an abstract of these 
8 was prepared by the Department of Commerce and 

bor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no: not at all. Not by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. We had some men who were familiar 
with the German language make a memorandum as to what 
each one of these statements contained—that is, what their na- 
ture was—nothing, I imagine, that would be of any special use 
to the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Are they translated into English? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes; but they are simply memoranda as 
to what each one of these statements contained. 

Mr. NELSON. I asked the question for the purpose of limit- 
ing my request for the printing of that statement which the 
Senator describes. I do not care to go any further, if it isa 
fair abstract. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The memoranda would simply state the 
nature of these yarious statements. 

Mr. NELSON, Very well. Then I ask to have my request 
limited to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, when the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] introduced his resolution the 
other day, I interrogated him as to the wisdom of including 
other countries in his request. I did not know what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin desired, but I felt that he wanted the 
actual wage scale of Germany. I then remarked that there had 
come to my notice a statement of the wage scale in certain 
lines of industry in Sweden, which I thought would be of inter- 
est to the Senate in framing this bill. I desire now to call 
attention to a report by Special Agent H. W. Davis, to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, dated November 14, 1908, 
in which he gives the conditions of labor and the wage scale 
in the fron and steel industry of Sweden. I am merely going to 
quote one or two sentences from it. He says: 


The following statement of wages paid was furnished by one of the 
larger concerns in Sweden, but located at a point remote from a large 
city. The scale is therefore less by 20 to per cent than where sim- 
ilar labor is employed in cities with much higher rents and living 


expenses. 

Then he says: 

Blast furnaces.—Foremen, $486 per qoare furnace men, twelve hours 
per day, $5.83 per week; helpers, twelve hours, $5.50 per week; top- 
men, eight hours, $5.30 per week. 

Charcoal and roasting furnaces.—Some working three shifts of eight 


hours each, others two shifts of twelve hours each, the pay ranging from 
$4.70 to $5.30 per week. 


Martin furnaces.—Pay is by the ton, amounting, on the average, 
to the following wage per year: Foremen, $540; melters, $486 to 
3; helpers, $350 to $378; ladiemen, $350 to $378; flaskmen, 
to $330; stokers, $324; watchmen, $300; cranemen, $324; other help- 
ers, $300. Work is ht and day shifts, twelve hours each, the 
week ending at 3 or 4 o'clock stg oons. Furnaces are 
cha from 6 to 12 o'clock Sundays for the ensuing night shift. 

Sunday labor is paid for time and a half. 
Now, one thing more. He says of the wages: 


Bessemer converters.—Foremen, 
cents per day; helpers, 76 cents; 
cents; cranemen, 92 cents. This dail 
the shifts being two to cover the night and day work, but there is an 
additional allowance depending on the tonnage gotten out, which aver- 
ages about 65 cents per man * . 

Rolling milis.—Foremen, $10.80; heaters, $9.45; and rollers, $8.64 
per week. 

Pipe and tube mitls.—Foremen, $10.80; heaters, $9.45, and helpers, 

7.83; rollers, $8.64; sawmen, $6.76; easers and electric e 

6.75; plug boys, at about 20 3 of age, $5.80; boys of 1 N 

4.18; boys 14 to 16 years, — 0; day laborers in mill, $5.26; all the 
ors, 


pa r year, $365. 
General laborers.—Machinists, $7.70 per week; firemen, eighty hours 
$6.35; stationary eng 


r week, ineers, seventy-five hours r week, 
15.00 brickla’ ers, $6.48; house carpenters, 85.26; ordinary labor- 
ers, fifty-nine hours per week, $4.86. 

He says, in addition, that this scale includes also the fore- 
going figures and the percentage upon the tonnage turned out. 

Mr. President, I am not going to linger any longer 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. With pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. I do not understand what the document is, 

Mr. SMITH. of Michigan. This document is a vonsular re- 
port made to the Department of Commerce and Labor—No. 
8331—and issued Saturday, November 14, 1908. It was pre- 
pared by Special Agent H. W. Davis, who investigated trade 
conditions in the iron and steel industry in Sweden, and from 
one of the largest concerns in that country obtained the figures 
which he gives. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator if that docu- 
ment also furnishes information as to the cost of living to the 
Swedish workmen and the cost of production of the articles 
they are engaged in making—the labor cost? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator mean 
eral cost of production? 

Mr. STONE. Well, the labor cost of production. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; it does—— 

Mr. STONE. And the cost of living? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It does deal somewhat with the 
cost of living; for instance, it dwells upon the question of 
apartments where the laborers live and the rental charge, and 
also the food cost. 

But, Mr. President, I simply read this statement in order 
that Senators might know that we are dealing with a ques- 
tion intimately related to the wage scale of the American work- 
men, and that, compared with the wage scale in any other 
country in the world, ours is the highest. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that the question of the cost of living does not enter into 
the matter at all. Those men are manufacturing in competi- 
tion with our people, and it is a mere question as to the cost 
of manufacturing where they invade our markets. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. But that prompts me to 
say to the Senator from New Hampshire that Mr. Davis did go 
into the cost of living somewhat. He says: 

Since most forms of food cost more in Sweden than in the United 
States, particularly the high-class breadstuifs and meats, it follows 
that at the low wages prevailing the standard of living is compara- 
tively low. Coarse-ground rye and graham are principally u for 
bread. Bacon is largely used, bnt meat is not usually served more 
than once a day on the workin n's table. Clothing costs less than 
in the United States; particularly is this noticeable in the better class 
of men’s clothing, but goods consisting largely of cotton or rough goods 
of the cheaper variety, usually worn about shops and factories, cost 
only slightly less than in America. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to delay the Senate at all to 
elaborate upon these figures, which I think are carefully pre- 

and are entitled to some credence when we are engaged 
in fixing the difference between the cost of production in Europe 
and the cost here. No Senator can say that the wage scale of 
any other country in the world is the equal of our own, and no 
Senator can say that the manner of living among the workmen 
in any other country in the world is the equal of our own. 
Consequently, in perfecting a bill so intimately related to the 
welfare of the great mass of the American workmen as is this 
tariff bill, we ought to be guided by such practical lessons as this. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on last Monday, in criticising the 
New York press with regard to the omission of news relative to 


the gen- 
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the sugar-trust frauds there, while in the body of the quota- 
tions which I made it was expressly set forth that the New 
York Sun and the New York Evening Post had given accounts 
of this matter properly, I failed to mention it in my comments 
upon the matter, and seemed to imply that there were no excep- 
tions. These honorable exceptions I wish to put in the RECORD, 
because I think it is due to them. 

I rose for that purpose alone; but while on my feet I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the record made in regard 
to the cost of production by Carroll D. Wright. It is true that 
it was ten years ago, but in the matter of the cost of production 
it shows, for example, that the cost of labor in transforming 
material such as basic pig iron amounts to 6.25 per cent of the 
total cost of the product; and. in the case of Bessemer pig iron 
the labor cost is only 12.29 per cent of the total cost, while the 
tariff is 35 per cent. This discrimination shows all the way 
through in all the comparisons. There are 426 instances where 
the relative cost of production and the percentage of labor in 
the cost of production is set forth in this report; but the Sen- 
ate has not been furnished with the difference in the cost of 
production of articles at home and abroad, although it was upon 
that basis that this bill was to be written. I think the Senate 
is entitled to that information; I think the bill ought to be writ- 
ten in the light of the national platform of the Republican party 
and upon that basis. 

The Senate should be furnished with the information, and I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Finance should explain 
why it is that it is not furnished to the Senate, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is speaking of the 
report of Mr. Wright, made ten years ago? 

Mr. OWEN. I am. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator think that 
would be a proper measure for us to consider now in perfect- 
ing this bill? Methods of manufacture have improved the 
world over, and the living cost has increased largely in our 
own country and has not perceptibly increased abroad. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator from 
Michigan, and say to him that it is better than no record at 
all, and that we are entitled to a proper record, and that it 
can be obtained is shown by Carroll D. Wright's report, made 
in answer to a resolution of the Senate heretofore. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield further to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Oklahoma, whom 
I know desires the same result that we desire—accurate infor- 
mation—must know that Mr. Wright spent several years gath- 
ering those statistics. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I know the contrary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How long did he spend in it? He 
could not do it in a few days. 

Mr, OWEN. The Senator has stated it erroneously, if he 
will excuse me, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I withdraw the 
statement, if the Senator can correct me accurately. 

Mr. OWEN. The document itself, if the Senator had given 
it any attention, would have shown that this was due to a reso- 
lution of the Senate of June 26, 1897, and that the report was 
made on December 7, 1898, at the second session of Congress 
following. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that sets this in- 
formation back twelve years. Now, let us proceed in good 
temper, and let me ask the Senator from Oklahoma whether he 
believes that that report—which was made in 1897, following 
the panic, before our industries had assumed either the strength 
or the importance that they have since assumed—is a proper 
measure from which to reckon the difference between the cost 
of labor production here and abroad, and if we can get such 
information as I have given to the Senate this morning, which 
is contained in a public document by a regular official, would 
not that be far better as a criterion than the information con- 
tained in the document held by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Michigan, I will agree with him that the later the information 
the better; but in the absence of any information, the report 
of Carroll D. Wright is better than none at all. He gives the 
cost of production and the relative percentage of labor in the 
cost of production in 426 articles, and that is evidence that this 
information can be obtained. I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to the fact that no effort has been made to 
obtain this information, notwithstanding the promise was made 


to the American people that this tariff bill should be based 
upon the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad; and I have a right to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance why he has not furnished it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator has a right to 
ask any question he pleases, I think. I do not know of any 
constitutional objection to the contrary. 

Mr. OWEN. So long as it is respectful, I take it, I have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Government of the United States has 
furnished thousands of pages for the information of the Sena- 
tor, if he would apply a little of the industry which he gives 
to other subjects to the question of the relative wages between 
this country and abroad. There are the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, the consular reports, and thousands of 
pages of information. If it will help the Senator, I can have 
some of the clerks of the committee give the Senator a list of 
those documents; and possibly, if we had time, we could fur- 
nish somebody to edit them for us; but I am sure we can not 
furnish the intelligence to consider them for him, because that 
would not be necessary. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the satirical reply of the Senator 
from Rhode Island—pointing me to the volumes in the library 
and to thousands and thousands of miscellaneous documents 
which he might, perhaps, have the kindness to have some clerk 
compile for my benefit, that I might in my leisure moments 
make up this table for myself—is interesting, but not very 
illuminating. As a Member of this body, I take it that a Sena- 
tor has the right to ask of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance and of the Finance Committee the record and the com- 
pilation of the facts with regard to the difference in the cost of 
production in this country and abroad, and that the failure to 
furnish it is a most obvious confession that this bill is not to 
be drawn for the purpose of measuring the difference in cost of 
production between this country and abroad, with a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer. For example, with regard to woolen 
goods, in the matter of blankets, 15 per cent of the cost is labor. 
I ask the Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, to explain why it is that the duty on 
blankets, instead of being based upon 15 per cent of the labor 
cost, goes up to a tremendous figure, far beyond any question 
of the difference in cost in this country and abroad? I do not 
wish to annoy the chairman of the Committee on Finance with 
these inquiries, but I take it that the Senate is entitled to this 
information, and that a committee charged with the duty of 
furnishing the Senate with a proper basis for its action ought 
to furnish information as to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, so that this bill may be written 
in the light of the promises made to the people of this country. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island a direct question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have been having so many direct questions 
put to me this morning, I hope I will be able to answer one more, 

Mr. CULBERSON. This inquiry, Mr. President, goes directly 
to the question at issue before the Senate, and that is, Where 
is this communication from the German Government with 
respect to the labor cost in Germany as furnished the com- 
mittee by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not able to answer that question at 
the moment. I will see if we can not locate it, and I have 
agreed that an abstract should be printed. I understand the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has modified his request 
so that an abstract of the communication is to be printed for 
the use of the Senate. I will try to locate the document and 
have the abstract prepared at the earliest possible date and 
submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. What I desired to say was that if this 
document is not in the possession of the Senate at this time 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not, and never has been. ` 

Mr. CULBERSON (continuing). Or if the document is not in 
the possession of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, then 
I do not think a proposition to print it could be very well enter- 
tained, though I am in favor of printing it when we can. Now, 
if the Senator will state that the document is not now before the 
Committee on Finance—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not. It was sent back to the Presi- 
dent, but we can recall it from the President, I assume; and I 
would be very glad to have the Senator look at it and see 
for himself whether he thinks it ought to be printed. There 
certainly can be no objection to printing the abstract, and I 
will ask immediately to have the document returned to the 
committee. I will have the abstract prepared and have it 
printed for the use of the Senate at once; and ‘then I should 
be glad if the Senator from Texas himself would look at it and 
see whether he thinks, under all the circumstances, the docu- 
ment itself ought to be printed. I shall be perfectly willing 
to be governed by his judgment in the premises. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I do not care to take any such respon- 
sibility. I am not a German scholar, and I understand that 
so far this document has not been translated into English. 

But before I sit down I want to call attention to two facts, 
which, perhaps, may have been already stated, but I will state 
them again. The first is that this is not an anonymous or irre- 
sponsible document, sent here by private parties, but it is an 
official document sent to the Secretary of State by the German 
Government, according to the message of the President, which is 
before me, and according to the letter of transmission of the 
Acting Secretary of State. It is therefore entitled in greater 
degree than otherwise to the confidence of the Senate, and to 
a degree, it seems to me, the statements which it contains are 
youched for by the German Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The document is only anonymous to the ex- 
tent that it is anonymous as to the parties furnishing the infor- 
mation. There is no evidence as to where the information came 
from. The German Government sends it to us, but with a re- 
quest that the names be considered as confidential, and that 
they be not disclosed. Now, that is the only sense in which it 
is anonymous. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It has been stated once or twice, particu- 
larly by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], that 
this document is not anonymous, even as to the names of the 
witnesses, 

Mr. ALDRICH, 
are concerned. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But the names of the parties are in 
the possession of the Secretary of State, and to be regarded as 
confidential; but those names can be gotten in confidence by the 
Senate Committee on Finance or by the Senate itself. 

Mr. MARTIN. Vouched for by the German Government. 

Mr. CULBERSON. And, as suggested by the Senator from 
Virginia, vouched for by the German Government; and I take 
it, Mr. President, the places of their residence in the German 
Empire will also be indicated, so that even that information 
could be obtained by the Senate. Now the other point I wish 
to suggest 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr, CULBERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says the committee or the Senate 
can get these names. It can get these names only by a request. 
The Senator Monday morning can introduce a resolution ask- 
ing that these names be given to the Senate by the President— 
it is a matter of diplomacy—if not incompatible with the public 
interest. The reply will be that the communication from the 
German Government was attended by a request that the names 
should not be given, but should be considered confidential, and 
that therefore it is not compatible with the public interest, or 
whatever the phrase is, to send those names to the Senate; and 
under the practice of diplomacy the State Department, replying 
for the President, could do nothing else than that. It is a part 
of the communication from the German Government that the 
names shall not be given. 

Now, the result of that is undoubtedly that it makes them 
anonymous contributions. A communication of that kind, with- 
out knowledge of the party who makes it, without being able to 
identify him, without being able to show who he is, or what 
authority he has to speak, is nothing. If you do not have that, 
you have nothing; and the committee considered, when it had 
nothing but this communication, and the department had been 
requested by the German Goyernment not to give the names, 
that it practically had no information. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, a sufficient reply to what 
the Senator from Maine has just stated would be the suggestion 
that he assumes that the President of the United States would 
not, at the request of the committee or the Senate, furnish these 
names. I do not know about that. 

Mr. HALE. When the department has been requested, with 
the communication, to keep the names confidential, what does 
the Senator think the department should do? 

Mr, CULBERSON. Even the suggestion that there is any 
confidential communication of any character is unknown ofti- 
cially to the Senate. It is true it has been stated by one or 
two Senators; I do not know upon what authority. I do know 
that I have in my hands the message of the President which 
was sent to the Senate in reply to the request to send to this 
body this communication from the German Government, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, and he intimates very 
clearly that he has no objection to sending that communica- 
tion to the Senate, and would not do so except for the fact that 
it is now practically in the possession of the Senate through one 
of its committees. 


It is, so far as the Senate or the committee 


The other suggestion I have to make is that this communica- 
tion of the German Government was transmitted to the Finance 
Committee by the Secretary of State, for what? Not for its 
private information, necessarily. 


Mr. HALE. Why was it not sent to the Senate? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It was sent to the Finance Committee 
on the 3d and 18th of April, to be used in the consideration of 
this pending bill. 

Mr. HALE. If it had been intended that it should 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, I will not stop to read the message 
of the President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. If it had been intended that it should be made 
public and that names should be given, why was it not sent 
through the common channels to the Senate itself, to be by this 
body referred to the committee? It amounted to not much 
more than a memorandum sent from the department, bound, 
as it was, hand and foot by the request of the German Goyern- 
15 that the authors of the communication should not be 

ven. 

Mr. CULBERSON. One answer to that would be that proba- 
bly the President did not send the communication directly to 
the Senate because that was not requested, and I think it was 
appropriately sent in the first instance to the Committee on 
Finance because that committee had charge of this bill. 

Now, I want to call attention to the specific language of the 
President: 

The information on this subject which has been received from the 
German Government has been transmitted the rtment of State 
to the Committee on Finance of the Senate for use in the consideration 
of the pending tariff bill. 

The letter of the Acting Secretary of State also emphasizes 
the purpose for which it was sent to this committee— 

The Department of State transmitted to the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate for use in the consideration of the pending tariff bill the 
statement furnished by the German Government in relation to the wages 

to German workmen. 

Not necessarily sent to that committee for its use, but for use 
in the consideration of the pending tariff bill by the Senate as 
well. It has been suggested that probably the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance may use official documents in the considera- 
tion of the pending bill the use of which will be denied to the 
Senate. If that proposition is seriously proposed, I protest 
against it. Neither the Committee on Finance nor any other 
committee of this body is entitled to receive official communica- 
tions upon which it cin base its action and deny the same 
information to the Senate. Furthermore 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Just a word more. I would have the 
Senator from Rhode Island understand that the Senate itself 
can receive communications from the executive departments in 
confidence as well as any committee of this body can, and if 
there is any necessity to consider this in a confidential manner, 
the Senate can do so as well as one of its committees; and if 
this information is of an official character, bearing upon this 
important subject, and the Senate desires to have it, and is in 
a position to ask for it—that is, if the document is here or in 
the possession of one of its committees—I enter my protest 
against the suggestion that we are not entitled to have it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me a moment, the 
Senator is talking without any knowledge of the facts, except 
such as is disclosed in the correspondence that he has read. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is the truth about it to a certain 
extent, and we want the facts. That is what we are after. 

Mr. ALDRICH. T would say that the Secretary of State, in 
his letter of transmittal to the committee, used this language: 

I have the honor to inclose herewith, for the information of the Com- 
mittee on Finance— > 

And so forth. z 

It is a form which the Secretary of State or the Acting Sec- 
retary of State has used in scores of similar documents. It 
was not to be transmitted to the Senate, but was for the in- 
formation of the committee, and the committee have been try- 
ing to get this information into shape where they could know 
what it was, as fast as they could. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understand the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee to have said two or three times that he has 
no objection to this matter being printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to this matter being 
printed, and I have said so over and over again; and the 
Senator from Minnesota modifies his request and asks to have 
the abstract printed, and I have stated that we would have the 
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abstract printed as soon as possible. I have also stated over 
and over again that I have no objection to having this docu- 
ment printed, only I have grave doubts myself whether it ought 
to be printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Rhode Island having 
agreed that the abstract shall be printed, it appears to some 
of us, to me at least, that, while the abstract may be printed, we 
would like to see the whole document. Now, it appears to me 
also that the question of this document being anonymous is 
of very little moment, but the question is whether it is reliable; 
and coming as it does from the German Government through 
this channel, we are compelled to give such credence and 
respect to it as its source entitles it to. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator came in, as he said, after 
the request had been made. The request is that the abstract, 
which is in English, be printed, and the original document also; 
the abstract immediately, because we can have it at once, and 
the original document as soon as it can be translated. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Certainly; we do not want it in German, 
but in English. - 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The second to be translated as soon as 
may be, and printed, the first to be printed immediately. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If that is so, I do not think we néed to 
devote any more time to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I understood the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to withdraw that part of his request ask- 
ing for the printing in full. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
correct. The Senator from Minnesota did withdraw it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to make the request that the 
document be printed as soon as translated in its entirety, barring 
of course the names that were erased from it by the Depart- 
ment of State, and on that I want to suggest to the Senate 
that the names would have no significance to the Senate. None 
of those manufacturers would be known to the individual Mem- 
bers of the Senate. The fact that the German Government 
transmitted this document upon this important subject, giving 
sanction and approval as to its reliability, is infinitely more 
valuable to the Senate than the names of individual foreign 
manufacturers. 

Now, just one word more with respect to this being a confiden- 
tial communication. Has the Senate forgotten that when the 
subject of razors was under discussion and the rates of wages 
in Germany were stated on this floor by a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to be one-third the rates paid in this country, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] put into the RECORD 
that very day a statement purporting to be quoted from this 
document furnished by the German Government, giving the rates 
of wages now paid in the manufacture of razors, and that sub- 
sequently the Senator from Missouri sent that table from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to the Secretary of State and asked to 
have it compared with the table in the original document, and to 
be informed whether or not it was a correct copy of it; and has 
the Senate forgotten that yesterday the Senator from Missouri 
read the letter from the Secretary of State confirming the figures 
in that table, stating that they had been compared with the orig- 
inal in the possession of the Department of State, and that they 
were a correct copy? 

If the State Department considered as confidential that informa- 
tion as to wages, would it have transmitted to the Senator from 
Missouri a statement that those were the wages reported by the 
German Government in the manufacture of razors? The State 
Department manifestly did not consider the wage rates of this 
German report upon razors as a confidential communication. 

This talk about this doeument being confidential in its nature 
has no foundation in fact. It was sent to this Government by 
the German Government, to meet statements which they thought 
false as to their rates of wages. I say we are entitled to that 
document. There is no reason why we should not have it when 
we strip this discussion of aH its sophistry. We ought to have 
it, and have it now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have consented to have 
this printing done, and to have it done as quickly as possible, 
and I do not myself see why this discussion should be prolonged 
indefinitely. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I do not think he clearly under- 
stands the meaning of the word “confidential.” Perhaps the 
very reason why the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
did not state the facts as they appeared in that record is be- 
cause that report was confidential and he was not at liberty to 
state those facts. 


Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, there is a peculiar fact arising 
out of this debate which is in some respects the most extraor- 
dinary that has occurred during my service in the Senate. 
We are here engaged in legislation upon the most important 
matter which concerns the welfare of our Government. All 
the Members of the Senate, of all parties, are seeking to pre- 
pare a bill which will provide revenue sufficient for the ex- 
penditures of the United States. The majority are seeking to 
add to that a feature which will protect American industries 
and American labor. The matter is purely a domestic and an 
American question, and yet we are informed that foreign gov- 
ernments are entering the Senate Chamber, either indirectly 
or through our committees, for the purpose of assisting or ob- 
structing this legislation which is so important that the Presi- 
dent has called an extra session of Congress for the purpose 
of its enactment. 

Now, sir, I submit that if Germany, the proudest nation in 
the world and one of the most highly protected, was perfect- 
ing or preparing a bill for a tariff in that country and the manu- 
facturers of the United States, who are doing their best to in- 
vade German territory in competition with German manufac- 
turers as the German manufacturers are to invade ours, should 
appeal to our President, and he should send their testimony 
unverified to Germany for the purpose of influencing the action 
of the German Parliament, it would lead to consequences as 
serious in an international way as any that have ever arisen 
between the United States and a European power. 

We are told, what I can not believe, that the Emperor of 
Germany or the foreign minister, Prince von Bulow, one of the 
ablest diplomats in the world and one who understands per- 
fectly diplomatic relations, has sent to this country, under the 
seal of the German Government, for the purpose of influencing 
the action of Congress upon this question, a statement so par- 
ticular in its details that it has even entered inte the tariff on 
razors; that this communication has come through the Sec- 
retary of State to the Finance Committee; that the document 
contains a series of anonymous statements by German manu- 
facturers; that the Finance Committee, it being in German, 
sent it back to the State Department; that then the portion of 
it relating to razors was given to importers in this country; 
and that copies were given by them to the Senators with semi- 
free-trade tendencies for use in this debate. 

Mr. President, this question rises far above the mere question 
whether we shall print or not print a communication described 
in this vague way. It seems to be partially confidential, at 
least so far as relates to its authors. But if it is an official 
document of the German Government under the great seal of 
that Empire, for the purpose of influencing the American Con- 
gress in preparing this revenue measure, it is a serious matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I interrupt the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. DEPEW. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He predicates his speech upon the assump- 
tion that the German Government sent this report here volun- 
tarily. Does he know that to be true? 

Mr. DEPEW. I have been informed that it was not re- 
quested by our Government. N 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator have such information 
from the Department of State? 

Mr. DEPEW. I have not, but I have been so informed. 

Mr. BAILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That point had better be cleared, I think. 

I am told that some time last fall, before this measure was 
before the Congress at all and before Congress was in session, 
the ambassador at Berlin—I do not know upon whose author- 
ity—asked the German Government for certain information. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is, the American ambassador? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is the fact about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know upon whose authority he 
made the request, but he did make the request. The request 
was made, but the information furnished was in answer to 
statements made long subsequent to that before the Ways and 
Means Committee, by American manufacturers, or the repre- 
sentatives of American interests, and this paper is taken up 
very largely in answering those statements, and the answers 
are from people about whom we know nothing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So it was done at the request of the ambas- 


sador of the United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The ambassador of the United States did 
not and could not have requested the German manufacturers 
to answer communications and statements made before the 
Ways and Means Committee, because at that time there had 
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been no meeting of the Ways and Means Committee and Con- 
gress had not been in session and had not considered this bill. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 


Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to the fact that no just 
complaint can be made of that, because the effect of that would 
be to bring the information down to date and to direct it to the 
particular issue about which the information was requested. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is nothing in the papers that shows 
what was the request of our ambassador at Berlin 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It must have been for information. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). Or upon whose authority it was 
asked. It was not asked for by the Senate. It was not asked 
for by the Congress. There is nothing on the record that shows 
what the request was or what its nature was; but if I were not 
afraid of saying something which might be considered harsh, I 
would say that the attempt on the part of the representatives of 
any government or the manufacturers in any country to influence 
the legislation of this Congress in this way is, to say the least, 
impertinent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of say- 
ing, in reply to the Senator from New York [Mr. Derrew], that 
whatever ground of criticism may exist for the appearance of 
this document, it is against the present Republican administra- 
tion and against those who are responsible for this bill and 
for this extraordinary session of Congress. The document 
found its way to the Finance Committee through the Secretary 
of State, and I leave the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island to settle the question of impertinence 
with one of their distinguished partisans. 

But, speaking for myself, I have no objection to learning the 
truth from whatever source it comes. It is true I scan state- 
ments from certain sources with closer scrutiny than I scan 
statements from other sources, but I will accept the truth 
from whatever source it comes; and even if the German manu- 
facturers, speaking through the German Government, can fur- 
nish us with information that is useful and instructive, I am 
willing to accept it without complaining of the Republican Sec- 
retary of State, who transmits it to us, 

Mr. President, I want to say, in addition to that, I utterly re- 
ject the idea that any department of this Government can supply 
any committee of this Senate with documents or information 
not intended to be used and which can not be used by the Senate 
itself. Not only do I reject that because it seems to set a part 
of the Senate above the whole of the Senate, but I reject it as 
an individual Senator and as a member of the committee. I 
am unwilling to have anybody supply me with information upon 
which I am expected to act unless I am at liberty to lay that 
same information before other Senators who are likewise re- 
quired to act upon any given question. 

As I understand the organization and the theory of the Senate, 
we appoint these committees to serve the convenience and dis- 
patch of business. We designate particular Members of the 
body to do the preliminary work on certain bills and resolutions. 
But while the primary responsibility and the primary duty is 
with the committee, the final responsibility and the final duty is 
with the Senate, and it is utterly indefensible and untenable to 
suggest that members of a committee, in formulating a bill, are 
entitled to information which they can not lay before the Senate 
when the Senate comes finally to adopt or reject their work. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the closing observation of the 
Senator from Texas seems to be based on a premise that is false. 
I do not understand that the committee or any member of it has 
declined to have any document considered by the committee or 
presented to it printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. CARTER. The unanimous consent sought for the publi- 
cation of this so-called “report of the German Government,“ 
and likewise the abstract thereof made by the committee, has 
been assented to. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CARTER. I first yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
who first sought to interrupt me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Montana to the fact that I requested that such 
portion of the documents in possession of the Committee on 
Finance as related to wages and cost of production furnished 
by any foreign government be printed for the use of the Senate, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island objected to that being done. 
I limited my request, let me say to the Senator from Montana, 


to the information pertaining to wages and cost of production, 
so that nothing involving diplomatic relations could be included. 

Mr. CARTER. But, I understand, the Senator's request did 
not call for any particular document, nor a communication from 
any particular government or source. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true; because, if the Senator 
will permit me, we have no knowledge of the particular docu- 
ments in the possession of the committee, excepting as we gather 
it from time to time from different sources. 

The chairman of the committee had suggested this morning, 
in the course of the debate, that the committee was in posses- 
sion of such information, and I based my request upon that gen- 
eral statement, because the Senator from Rhode Island had not 
specified the names of the countries which had furnished such 
information. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. But it occurred to me, if the Senator 
will permit me to conclude what I was saying, that if it was in- 
formation important to the committee, and had been considered 
by the committee, that, as so well stated by the Senator from 
Texas, that committee is not above the Senate, and the Senate 
is entitled to the information upon which the committee acted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not state that these communications 
contained statements or testimony with reference to the cost 
of production or wages. I stated to the Senate that the com- 
munications, in my judgment, were sent to us in a confidential 
character. They are largely copies of letters which have been 
sent by representatives of foreign governments to the State 
Department. Copies of those letters were sent to me, as chair- 
man of the committee, for the information of the committee, in 
confidence. Certainly, so far as I am concerned, they will not 
be printed for the use of the Senate, or be made public, except 
by the express order of the Senate. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the position of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is fortified by a long line of usage in the 
Senate in this, to wit, that in a direct request to the President 
of the United States for the transmission of certain matter re- 
lating to foreign governments or to foreign affairs, we always 
accompany the request with the qualification that the matter 
be transmitted, if, in the opinion of the President, such action 
is not incompatible with the public interest. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Montana permit me? 
While that is true, that request is never that we send it to a 
committee to be used in confidence, but always to transmit it 
to the Senate itself. 

Mr. CARTER. Most assuredly. 

Mr. BAILEY. What I mean to say is that there can be 
no confidences between a committee and a department that are 
not shared fully and freely with the Senate itself. That is all 
I intended to say. 

Mr. CARTER. The request is that a certain line of litera- 
ture, if you please, now on the files of the committee, received 
in confidence from tue Department of State, be printed in the 
form of a public document. If that question is to be debated 
in extenso, and we are to pass upon the propriety of publish- 
ing such statements, I should insist that the Senate, in con- 
formity with one of its rules, resolve itself into secret legisla- 
tive session, examine the documents, and determine whether 
or not the judgment of the Finance Committee would become the 
judgment of the Senate as to the propriety of the publication. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I understand the situation to be this: I did 
not know at the outset that the documents were sent to the 
Finance Committee in German, and that they are still in that 
language. The committee has had an abstract made in Eng- 
lish for the use of the committee. It is only that part of it, 
the abstract that the committee has secured, that I aim to get 
printed. I have no desire to go beyond, because that gives us 
exactly the information the committee have, and I think 
nearly all the committee are unfamiliar with the German 
language and are only guided by this abstract. Hence if we 
get that, we have all that the committee has on the subject, 
and I think that covers all we are entitled to. 

Mr. CARTER. It appears that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the request of the Senator from Wisconsin and the pru- 
dently framed request of the Senator from Minnesota. The 
question of open consideration of foreign relations of this 
Government has always been, by common consent, frowned upon 
by the Senate, and I think properly so. In order that there 
may be no infraction of the rule so well established and long 
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recognized, we have a provision in the Senate rules which per- 
mits any Senator to arise in his place and request that these 
galleries be cleared and these doors closed when a subject- 
matter is broached involving any question which in the judg- 
ment of a single Senator on this floor should be treated as con- 
fidential. The Senator from Rhode Island very properly might 
insist upon that procedure before this printing is ordered. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON.: I wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Montana to the fact that the question of confidence, 
so called, or the question of a publication being incompatible 
with the public interest, was submitted to the President by the 
Senate in its resolution, and the President has in effect stated 
that there is no such incompatibility, and, as suggested to me 
by the Senator from Georgia, he has told us exactly where the 
document is. 

Mr. CARTER. My general information is that the Secretary 
of State advises the Senate that the document has been trans- 
mitted to a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The President in his message received 
here to-day, in response to the resolution asking him to send the 
paper here if not incompatible with the public interest, states 
that it was sent to the committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CARTER. It was forwarded to a committee and, ac- 
cording to the letter read by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
it was forwarded to the committee for the information of the 
committee. If the Senate desires to have the matter which 
was forwarded for the information of the committee made 
public and printed as a Senate document, the judgment of the 
Senate in that behalf ought to be based on a knowledge of the 
document and its effect upon our relations elsewhere. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. I have listened to this debate with a good 
deal of interest. What I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana is this: How on earth does this partake of a con- 
fidential communication? 

Mr. CARTER. I have never read it, nor has the Senator 
from Maryland read it. 

Mr. RAYNER. How can it partake of a confidential com- 
munication? It is a mere statement of fact as to what wages 
are paid in Germany. What international relationship does 
that involve between this country and Germany or how does it 
bear any resemblance whatever to a confidential communica- 
tion? 

I want to say this to the Senator from Montana: We could 
obtain that information properly from our consuls; we could 
obtain it from our ministers and ambassadors. It is a mere 
statement of a fact. What are the wages paid in Germany; 
what are the wages paid in Sweden, as read by the Senator 
from Michigan this morning? What are the wages paid in any 
country? It is a matter of statistics, and it is simply a fact. 
It does not in the slightest or in the remotest degree partake 
of the nature of a confidential communication. This whole 
debate is based upon the false premise that it is a confidential 
communication from Germany to the United States. 

Mr. CARTER. The observations of the Senator from Mary- 
land apply to a document which may be printed by the unan- 
imous consent of the Senate, no objection being made; but 
certain documents not described, the contents being to us un- 
known, transmitted to the committee of the Senate for its 
information, the Senator from Wisconsin would have published 
without description or knowledge of the effect or the contents, 
and to that request objection was interposed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Who interposed the objection? I under- 
stood the chairman of the Finance Committee himself to say 
that while he doubted the wisdom of it, still he was perfectly 
willing that not only the abstract but that the document itself 
should be printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH.. I made that statement an hour, or more 
than an hour, ago. 

Mr. CARTER. That applies to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. To both. I did not hear any objection 
from the Senator from Rhode Island. On the contrary, I 
understood him to say three or four times that though he 
doubted the wisdom of it, still he had no objection to its being 
published. So that it might be understood as I understood it, 
I rose about half an hour ago and asked whether that had 
been the case, and the Senator from Rhode Island rose and 
said, I have stated that half a dozen times.” I did not know 


that objection had been made. I understand that the Senator 
from Rhode Island doubts its propriety, but he is willing to 
have it published. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is correct. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Indiana does not take 
into account that there have been two requests pending. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

I ask the Senator from Rhode Island whether I am correct 
in my statement? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana is, of course, 
8 I have stated that repeatedly in the hearing of the 

ena 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 12 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour has expired. The Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which is House bill 1438. 


PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


Mr. MONEY. Before the morning hour expires I should like 
to have leave to introduce a joint resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. MONEY. Then, I should like to introduce a joint reso- 
lution, which I could not do in the morning hour, but which I 
am now prepared to offer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be read for information. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. MONEY. I should like to have it read, if there be no 
objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the joint resolution be read for 
information, subject to objection. 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly ; I want to have it read for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No objection is heard to the Secre- 
tary reading the joint resolution as though it were in the 
morning hour. 

The joint resolution (S. J. R. 37) requiring the printing in 
the English language of public papers and documents from 
foreign countries was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 37. 

Resolved, etc., That all documents and papers published by order of 
Congress or the "Executive and the de artments, and all communications 
in print or writing made to either House of Congress or committee of 
Congress, or intended for eral publication, made by any official or 
agent of at Government of the United States, shall be printed in the 
English 1 ; and all terms used in such documents or communi- 
cations in whi which any foreign term is used to Eeprom any 1 
of time, weight, distance, W or Hra shall be given immediately 
following in terms used in United 

Mr. ALDRICH. The noe 1 had better go to the 
Committee on Printing. I do not suppose I have any objection 
to it. 

Mr. MONEY. I did not ask for its consideration. I want its 
proper reference to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint reso- 
lution will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana has 
the floor. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Rhode Island very properly 
announced in reply to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bry- 
ERIDGE] that no objection was made to the printing of the com- 
munication from the German Government or the abstract 
thereof prepared for the committee. Let that be clearly and 
distinctly understood. Another request was made for the 
wholesale and indiscriminate publication of communications 
from the representatives of foreign governments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. CARTER. And to that objection was made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Montana surely does 
not wish to misrepresent my request. My request was not for 
the wholesale publication of all the decuments received from 
foreign governments through the Department of State by the 
Committee on Finance. It was such portions only as re- 
lated to wages and the cost of production. It seemed to ms 
that that could not possibly be a confidential communication 
or be a communication which could in any way involve us in 
any difficulty with any foreign government. If the Senate 
Finance Committee has no such information, my request would 
have nothing to relate to. If they have such information, it 
would be confined purely and specifically to figures which 
would represent the difference in the cost of production and 
figures which would represent the scale of wages. That was 
the request. 
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Mr. CARTER. The printing of some part of a communica- 
tion to the exclusion of some other part thereof frequently pre- 
sents a statement inexplicable with reference to the context. 
The Finance Committee, editing the statements, would be sub- 
ject to the same criticism they now receive for having failed 
to make them public in whole. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas concludes that 
the Senate may with propriety demand the publication of every 
printed page on which the Finance Committee acted or which 
went to influence the judgment of that committee. No doubt 
this is in the abstract true, but the Senator from Texas knows 
as well as any Senator in this Chamber that it is not customary, 
and has never been the rule in any committee of this body, to 
publish in connection with bills reported each and every scrap 
of paper and item of information upon which the committee 
acted. In this case, as in others, the committee report consti- 
tutes the made-up judgment of the committee on all the facts 
presented, some of them no doubt in written form, others in the 
form of oral statements. The paragraphs of the bill, the state- 
ments of the chairman, the explanations made from time to time 
and day to day, the hearings in the House, the tabulated para- 
graphs with explanatory notes, all constitute the quintessence 
of matter placed before the committee and filtered through the 
judgment of the committee itself. 

Mr. President, as I understand it, the committee is prepared 
to publish any statement which may, with due regard for the 
publie interest, be published on the recommendation or request 
of any Senator. I have not, since this debate opened, heard any 
request for the publication of anything denied. The matter 
has been condensed and published with alacrity on request. But 
I for one, and I believe every Senator here will, upon reflection, 
agree with me, object to the public records being needlessly 
encumbered and confused by the publication of the tons upon 
tons of documents and circulars and statements and arguments 
and briefs now filling the corridors and the rooms of the Finance 
Committee. Any statement that any Senator may deem im- 
portant in the consideration of the bill or any paragraph of it, 
I understand, the committee is prepared to have published on 
request, and that no such request has yet been denied. 

This German statement, permit me to suggest to the Senator 
from Texas, is not a suppressed witness. Names are important. 
Our German competitors, probably the most aggressive and pro- 
gressive of all our competitors in the manufacturing world to-day, 
properly understand that a lowering of duties to a point where 
the American market may be enjoyed with freedom to them 
will be to their advantage; and very naturally, when called upon 
to submit some sort of statement relative to wages, enlightened 
self-interest impelled their manufacturers to state the highest 
rate they could, for comparison with our lowest rate, if you 
please. The manufacturers who made the statements—state- 
ments I have never seen—judiciously requested that their names 
be suppressed. The Senator from Texas, profound and astute 
as a lawyer, well knows that no testimony is received in any 
court from an anonymous source. We have no opportunity 
either to check up the source of authority or to cross-examine 
the witness. While this document will be printed, I submit to 
those who seek to profit by it that it will be weak and puerile 
and ineffective, because the men who make the statements re- 
fuse to sign the statements. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator allow me? Has not this 
statement the sanction and approval of the German Government? 

Mr. CARTER. I know naught of that save from the state- 
ments made on this floor to-day. Last autumn, before Congress 
assembled, the ambassador of the United States is said to have 
called on the German Goyernment, or the foreign office, for in- 
formation not clearly defined in any statement here made. That 
request was not responded to until some time later. Then it 
seems to have been recalled to the memory and made the basis 
of statements by competing manufacturers to meet the state- 
ments made before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives by American manufacturers. I do not know 
whether the American ambassador expected this request to be 
one of continuing character, or whether he anticipated that the 
German Government would immediately open the way for the 
German manufacturers, through this request, to be heard be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House or before 
the Senate in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee commenced last fall, about the time this request was 
made, and the papers were filled with extracts from the testi- 
mony given. I remember reading in Europe some of Mr. Car- 


negle's statements in regard to the steel trust, his abandonment 
of his early love for protection, and all that sort of thing. 
Therefore, I do not think there is any ground for the intima- 


tion of the Senator that there has been some trickery or double 
dealing or underhand work on the part of the German Govern- 
ment in delaying its response to this inquiry. 

I want to say, while I am on my feet, that the Senator’s as- 
sertion a moment ago that these people refused to sign their 
names is not my information, but that their names were 
signed and sent by the German Government and are only with- 
held from transmission to the Senate Finance Committee by 
having been erased, because it was at the request of the Ger- 
man Government that the information should be considered as 
confidential. Therefore, these names have been withheld, but 
that they are perfectly willing to let the information go back 
is shown by the fact that it was transmitted by the German 
Government at the request of our ambassador. 

Mr. CARTER. It is far from my intention to reflect, and I 
have been unhappy in my language if by any reasonable impli- 
cation I have reflected in any manner upon the propriety of 
the action of the German Government. Undoubtedly when the 
request was made letters of inquiry were sent out by that Gov- 
ernment with a yiew to acquiring the information. The manu- 
facturers, I am informed, in giving the information in response 
to questions propounded, proceeded to answer the statements 
made by the American manufacturers before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mr. President, I recall an incident which occurred during the 
Fifty-first Congress, I think, where a representative of a for- 
eign government prepared and forwarded a statement of his 
views on our tariff question, and I well recall that that question 
created considerable feeling and resulted in much criticism. If, 
in this case, not the German Government but the German manu- 
facturer takes advantage of the situation to become a lobbyist 
in this forum for the purpose of urging the lowering of our 
duties on imports to a point which would be advantageous to 
the German manufacturer, I seriously question the propriety of 
placing much weight on testimony prepared for that purpose. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I submit to the Senator that he continues to 
use language in regard to these communications that must be 
offensive to the German Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I perhaps ought to state to the Senator from 
South Carolina that official assurances were demanded and 
given that the names of these industrial establishments furnish- 
ing this testimony should not be disclosed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Because they were to be treated as secret. 
Nevertheless, I do not think the Senator from Montana is justi- 
fied in saying that they refused to sign their names, because 
they did sign their names, and it was only a governmental ac- 
tion by the German Government which withheld their names 
from us. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; the statements were submitted upon 
the express condition and assurances given by our representa- 
tives that under no circumstances were the names of these in- 
dustrial establishments to be given. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Still they signed them. 
could not be questioned, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think they even signed them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to inquire what question is before 
the Senate? I will add that, it occurs to me, when the morn- 
ing hour expired, the request for unanimous consent, upon 
which this debate is proceeding, fell at that time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is correct. The business before the Senate is the bill 
(H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage - 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 
the particular pending question being the amendment to para- 
graph 227. 

Mr. CARTER. And upon that amendment I desire to unload 
a few remarks I have to make. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. That does not surprise me. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I can see no impropriety what- 
ever in any American manufacturer coming before a committee 
of Congress, and there may not be any impropriety in a Ger- 
man manufacturer coming before a committee of Congress to 
present his views as to what our tariff ought to be. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. CARTER. But I do insist that the German manufac- 
turer shall, in his approach to the committee, do the exact thing 
that we insist the American manufacturer shall do, to wit, 
give his name, residence, and occupation. We have here 
coming in the testimony of competitors of American manu- 
facturers, who ask, as a condition precedent to the considera- 
tion of their statements, that their names be not made public 
even to the Senate. 


Their good faith 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Now, will the Senator permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 
Mr. CARTER. With pleasure. 


Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Montana is usually so 
fair-minded and so honorable in his discussion of all questions 
that I fail to see how he can undertake to impugn the integ- 
rity, or the purpose, or the character, or the motives, or any- 
thing else, of these German manufacturers. I do not appear 
here as an advocate of the German manufacturers against the 
American manufacturers. I am like my friend from New York 
in that one particular; that, as between Americans and for- 
eigners, I am a Yankee; in other words, I am for America for 
Americans, and for all Americans, not a part of them. 

I do not think it is right or just to say that these Germans are 
trying to lobby here, when the Government of Germany, in re- 
sponse to a request of the American ambassador, transmits cer- 
tain information. They did not obtrude their paper upon us; 
they did not send their communication here, but they were 
asked by their own Government to give it information to be 
sent to our Government, and all they asked was that their trade 
secrets in regard to their private business should not be made 
public over here. If we asked for information which we ought 
not to have asked for, and we have got something we do not 
want, that is another thing; but let us be fair to these people. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Montana 
please suspend so that the Chair may lay before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
5 F from the President of the United States, which will 

read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senate: 

In further response to the resolution adopted by the Senate 
on the 25th instant, requesting the President, if not incompatible, 
in his judgment, with the public interests, to transmit to the 
Senate the statement of the German Government or its officers 
in relation to the wages paid to German workmen, I transmit 
herewith the documents furnished by the German Government 
on the subject, which this day were returned by the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate to the Department of State. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the statement in 
the accompanying report of the Acting Secretary of State that 
these documents were obtained upon the understanding that the 
names of manufacturers were to be held confidential and that 
the information furnished will not be made the basis of ad- 
ministrative action. 

WX. H. Tarr. 

THE WHITE Howse, May 28, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the message 
and the accompanying papers will be referred to the Committee 
on Finance and printed. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, further discussion with refer- 
ence to this report or its effect or the legitimate weight to be 
attached to it may well be postponed until the document itself 
is printed. I do not wish, however, to leaye the floor without 
a word to my friend from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. I 
fully and highly appreciate his compliments, and reciprocate 
them, because, like the Senator, I try to be fair, but I can not 
be more so than the Senator from South Carolina in the course 
of debate. 

Mr. President, my observations are not intended to refiect on 
the German merchant seeking to have his views considered from 
his standpoint and in the light of his interest. It is eminently 
appropriate that the German merchant and manufacturer should 
advance their interests wherever opportunity allows; but the 
Senate of the United States, in the consideration of the weight 
to be attached to a communication from a German manufacturer 
or anyone else, should, I insist, take into account the fact that 
the witness refuses to allow his name to be known. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. President, I am not 
willing that the Senate should leave this subject before placing 
upon record some of the precedents showing not only the con- 
duct of our own Government, but the conduct of all the great 
commercial nations of the world, on this subject. The Senate 
should be very careful not to be discourteous to those nations, 
and I hardly know whether the subject could appropriately be 
left with the word “impertinent” in the Recorp, as applied to 
the conduct of any of those nations. 

What has been the precedent? Only twelve years ago we had 
a thorough experience on this subject. We then received com- 
munications direct from all the great commercial nations of the 
world, Those communications were, eyery one of them, placed 
in the Recorp, and I have them before me. There were twenty 


of them. Some of those nations sent several documents. I will 
read you the list of documents: 


LIST OF PAPERS. 


From the Danish minister, March 29, 1897. 

From the Italian ambassador, April 4, 1897. 

From the Italian ambassador, May 9, 1897. 

From the ItaHan ambassador, May 26, 1897. 

From the Belgian minister, April 16, 1897. 

From the Belgian minister, May 30, 1897. 

From the Argentine minister, May 1, 1897. . 

From the Turkish minister, May 10, 1897. 

From the Japanese minister, June 3, 1897. 

From the Swiss minister, June 17, 1897. 

. From the British ambassador, December 26, 1896. 

From the same, June 18, 1897. 

13. From the Chinese minister, June 29, 1897. 

14. From the Austro-Hungarian minister, May 28, 1897, in Senate Exec- 

utive Document No. 141, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session. 

. From the German ambassador, April 5, 1897, in Senate Executive 
Document No. 97, Fifty-fifth Congr first session. 

From the consul-general of Greece, April 10, 1897. 

17. From the Belgian minister, May 27, 1897. 

18. From the Swiss minister, April 29, 1897. 

19. From the same, May 20, 1897. 

. From 53 Irish members of the British Parliament, March 17, 1897. 


I read from a speech delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives July 19, 1897, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, as my final contribution to the tariff discussion of 
1897, I desire to present to the House and to place before the country, 
in the Recorp, in convenient and enduring form for the use of writers 
and students of political economy, the protests and communications 
from foreign governments which, as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, it became my duty to carefully consider while as- 
sutiy in framing the tariff of 1897, popularly known as the “ Ding- 
ey ” 

Some of these communications were directed to the President, some 
to the Secretary of State, some to the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and some to the Ways and Means Committee of the House, or its 
chairman, Mr. Dingley. 

All were intended to influence legislation, all were lald before the 
committees, and all received careful and respectful consideration. 

I have endeavored to make the collection complete, and it is believed 
that every official communication from any foreign government that 
was received or considered will be found complete in the following. 


The list I have given. 

I shall ask permission to reprint these communications with- 
out reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be complied with. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. While I am on my feet I 
wish to read some of them, because they have not only a bearing 
on this question, but on the general tariff question, which was 
then being considered. 

No. 1 is from Denmark, and is as follows: 


[No. 1.] 


LEGATION OF DENMARK, 
Washington, March 29, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY or State: The debate on the new customs tariff in 
the United States Congress is followed with deep interest in Denmark, 
both by the King’s Government and by the producers, merchants, and 
shipowners of our 9 

ere is a quite considerable exchange of productions between Den- 
mark and the United States, which exchange is effected by both Danish 
and American vessels, and also by vessels belonging to other nations. 

The tendency of this trade is to increase from year to year, and, in 
the opinion of all persons who are competent to judge, the commercial 
relations between our two countries, which have, happily, thus far been 
so much favored by our respective laws, are still susceptible of great 
development. My Government deems it to be its duty to spare no effort 
to enable our count to derive the greatest possible advantage from 
these conditions. It is convinced that the United States Government is 
aware that a prosperous trade with Denmark is desirable from the point 
of view of American interests, and that joint efforts are indispensable to 
reach a result satisfactory both to the United States and Denmark. 

Holding these views, my Government has just instructed me to call 

our excellency’s attention to some ints of the tariff in which the 
nterests of Denmark and the United States appear to clash, and on 
which an understanding seems both desirable and possible. 

The Danish tariff is 3 favorable to the importation of 
American products. Thus raw metals, butter in casks, stone, trees, 
plants, all kinds of in and grain products, fertilizers, both naturai 
and artificial, oil e (rape cake, etc.), dyewoods, various kinds of 
seeds, fat, lard, bacon, hams, meat, and sausage are exempt from any 
duty and enter Denmark free. 

The importation of these articles is considerable, and the other Ameri- 
can products which are imported into Denmark are subjected to an ex- 
tremely low duty, not exceeding 1 or 2 ore (Danish money) per pound. 
Such are petroleum, molasses, and sirup. 

It is in every way desirable that this great 2 of commerce, due 
to the liberality of our tariff, may continue and be developed. The ad- 
mission to the United States of certain Danish products on favorable 
terms as regards the tariff régime, while it would be only a fair return 
for the advantages offered by the Danish tariff, would necessarily exert 
an influence on the subsequent development of that tariff. 

Among these products I have the honor to call your excelleney's atten- 
tion to the following: Beer, cement, white cabbages, hemp seed, porce- 
lain, hides and skins, wool, rags, pebbles, lime, chalk, gloves, leather, 
condensed milk, granite, monuments, dairy machinery, and Doecker 
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tents. 

In obedience to my instructions, I hasten to beg your excellency to be 
pleased, in the well-understood interest of our respective countries, to 
subject what I have just had the honor to state to an examination, and 
to use your offices in the proper quarter, to the end that a customs 
—— Me favorable as possible may be secured for the above- mentioned 
produc 
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To this effect I have the honor to suggest that, if your excellency sees 


no objection thereto, the contents of note be communicated to those 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives which are spe- 
cially charged with the duty of examining the tariff. I should be par- 
ticularly grateful to you if, in transmi these wishes to Congress, 
you would commend them to the favorable consideration of that body. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, a renewed assurance of 
my high consideration. 

C. BRUN. 

His Excellency Jonx SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State. 

The right to make its own tariffs high or low is conceded to every 
nation by every nation. 

The rate is a matter of opinion and judgment for each government to 
fix at the point most advantageous for its own people. e are 
this tarif solely with a view to 1 the ore of the Unt 
States, Other people will make their laws e same way, for 
their own advantage. 

This is the only right and sensible way for any country to make its 
laws. In framing this law we have placed everything upon the free 
ARE 8 we can not produce to advantage in this country except a 

ew luxuries. 

This is done in order to remove all restrictions and burdens from the 
importation of all articles which we do not ourselves produce in great 
abundance. This covers more than half of our enormous imports. 

But when it comes to such Sef as the chief products of our own 
farms, forests, and factories, whi we do not need to ship in from 
abroad, then we have placed such a rate of duty on the impo article 
as will, in our judgment, 8 the cost of production (mainly the 
wages of labor) at home and abroad. 


How consistent has been the doctrine of the Republican 
party : 

Mr. BACON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but I 
should like to ask him the name of the Representative who made 
the speech? He did not state that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I am a little modest about 
giving names, but it was your humble servant. I am sorry the 
Senator crowded me to say that. 

Mr. BACON. I did not know that at the time I made the 
inquiry. I was struck by the clearness and lucidity of the argu- 
ment, and I desired to know who was the author of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Thank you. Continuing: 

Other countries, except the few who have pear the policy of a 


“tariff for revenue only,” sometimes called “ trade,” make their 


tariffs about in the same way. We have never asked any country to 


make its tariff laws with the slightest reference to our benefit. 


I think that is as true to-day as it was twelve years ago— 

We expect them to be guided entirely by enlightened selfishness. If 
we have anything for sale which they can not advantageously produce, 
it will be to their interest to put it on the free list, just as we do. 

That will afford us all the market we need. 

Let us now, in the light of this policy, examine the proposition of 
the Government of Denmark. There is not an article in the entire list 
for which the Danish minister solicits low duties (favorable customs 
régime) of which we do not already produce a surplus, except wool and 
hides, and even these we ought to produce, and will produce, in suffi- 
cient quantities to 5 needs. 

Every dollar sent to k for “beer, cement, cabbages, hemp 
seed, porcelain, pebbles, lime, chalk, gloves, leather, condensed milk, 

ite monuments, dairy machinery, and tents” takes a dollar away 
Sioa some American citizen, who would be * glad of a chance to 
earn an honest living here by supplying those things to our own mar- 
ket. These may seem small items, but our industrial life is made up 
of just such atoms. If we buy these things of the Danes, we must buy 
that much less of our own fellow-citizens. Shall we keep the money 
at home or send it to Denmark? Shall we furnish bread and es to 
our own fellow-citizens or to the subjects of the King of Denmark 

I concede the right of the minister of Denmark to respectfully offer 
these suggestions, as he has done. But as a loyal citizen of my own 
country and a faithful servant of my own people, prepar: a law “to 
provide revenue for the Government and to — ty the industries of 
the United States,“ my judgment and my sense of duty will not allow 
me to follow his advice. 

I will not weary the Senate by reading pages and pages of 
this, but I call your attention to the protest of the 53 Irish 
members of the English Parliament. Such men as John Dillon, 
Justin McCarthy, John H. Parnell, a brother of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, and Michael Davitt, the greatest writers of history 
and patriots that Ireland has ever produced, signed that docu- 
ment. The Senate will have a chance to see it in the Rrconp, 
so I will not weary your patience with it now; but all there 
was to that document was a plea to lower the duties on Irish 
mackerel, 

The reason was that the mackerel fisheries in Ireland were 
doing first rate under the law of 1894. They feared a return 
of the McKinley duty; and it was clear to those English and 
Irish statesmen that a low duty would open our market and be 
a help to those Irish fishermen. They made that point clear; 
but those English statesmen were shrewd enough to know that, 
in order to get our ear and in order to say anything to which 
we would listen, they would also have to attempt to show some 
advantage on the part of the United States. The advantage 
was this: That when our market was shut against those fisher- 
men, in their poverty and distress, they had to live, and they 
lived by sending begging letters to their more prosperous rela- 
tives in America. If we would reopen our markets to those 


mackerel fishermen, we would relieve our citizens of those 
begging letters, and that was the only advantage we would get. 


On that theory we might go the whole world round and relieve 
distress and poverty everywhere, but pretty soon we would be 
poor ourselves, eres 

0. 2. 


Eunassx or His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, April 4, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY or Stare: The news which has reached Italy that the 
tarif recently adopted by the House of Representatives levies the very 
high duty of 75 cents (in all) per box on oranges and lemons imported 
into the United States, whereas the duty hs hitherto been 22 cents 
per box, has caused EN agitation there. has stad in Sicily. 

In pursuance of instructions of the g’s Government, which 
transmits this intelligence to me, I have the honor to call your excel- 
lencx's attention to this state of things and to solicit your good offices 
for the panpan of pearen tng the imposition on Itallan oranges and 
lemons of a duty which will prove so disastrous to the Italian trade in 

Tender 


city of New York, relative to paragraph 267 
products and provisions, i i 
ccept, ete., 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


[No. 3.] 
EMBASSY oF His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, May 9, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY or STATE: The Chamber of Commerce of horn has 
sent to the royal ministry of foreign affairs, with the letter 
which I have the honor herewith to inclose in the original, a petition 
from the principal manufacturers of candied fruits in city of 
Leghorn, who earnestly beg the United States Senate not to wad 
the exorbitant duty of 60 a cent which is imposed upon candied fruits 
by the American tariff bill now under discussion. 

The aforesaid chamber of commerce hopes that the serlous injury 
may be seen which will accrue to the manufacture of candied fruits 
from that absolutely prohibitory duty. 

I have the honor, in pursuance of instructions received from the 
King’s Government, earnestly to commend to your excellency’s good 
offices the desire expressed by the chamber of commerce and the manu- 
facturers of candied fruits of the city of Leghorn. 

Thanking you in adyance, Mr. Secretary of State, for the courtesy 
with which you will be pleased to comply with this my request to the 
reciprocal benefit of the interests of our two countries, 

Accept, ete., 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 


Fava. 


Fava. 


PROVINCE OF LEGHORN, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND ARTS, 
Leghorn, April 16, 1897. 

The manufacturers of candied fruits of this commune, who are serl- 
ously and very properly concerned owing to the large increase pro- 
poseo by the Congress of the United States of America on the import 

uty to be levied on candied fruits, have ad to this chamber the 
inclosed petition, whereby they request it to use its influence to the 
end that the King’s Government, through the Italian embassy at Wash- 
ington, take steps with a_view to preventing the approval of the in- 
crease in question by the United States Senate. 

The chamber hastens to communicate the aforesaid petition to your 
excellency, in the hope that the very serious injury may be prevented 
which would accrue to the manufacture of candied fruits from that 
absolutely 8 duty, this manufacture being one of the most 

this ci and its product being now, for the most part, 


grea 
Pee sec the crate tn ch 

aly, so e now causes 
such care concern to the Italian Government would be rendered still 
more ous. 

The American Senate should consider that a prohibitory duty like 
that which has been submitted to it for approval would wholly gera: 
the importation of the products named, while no benefit would result 
from it to the Treasury; and that Italy might in turn levy an increased 
duty upon some articles of American production, such as, for instance, 
cotton and petroleum, which would be more hurtful to the’ United States 
than the increase which it is proposed to levy on candied fruits would 
be to Italian industry. 


N. COSTELLA, President. 
His Excellency the MINISTER or FOREIGN RELATIONS, Rome, 


To his Excellency NICCOLA COSTELLA, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and Arts of Leghorn: 

The und ed, who are engaged in the manufacture of candied 
fruits in 9 beg the honorable chamber of commerce over which 
you preside to be pleased to use its influence with his excellency the 
minister of foreign relations, to the end that the em of Italy at 

ton may take measures to secure from the United States Sen- 
a more equitable mage 4 and one better calculated to benefit the 

bop mr od | for the candied fruits which are exported from 
ly to the Uni States of America. 

e import duty which has hitherto been imposed on candied fruits 
was 30 cent ad valorem, and while this rate was in force the 
United states Government derived from this source an annual income 
of about $500,000. In the new tariff e e b 
resentatives the duty on the aforesaid article was 2 cents per American 

und, which was a little less than 30 per cent ad valorem, but the 
Pon. ress doubled the figure and raised the duty to 4 cents per pound. 

i an enormous tax, which would amount to almost 60 per cent ad 

be equivalent to actual prohibition, and would abso- 
to any exportation from Italy, which does not seem 
ed to be in harmony with the views of the American 


the House of Rep- 


dustries, seeks at same t 


nue possible for its Treasury by means of import duties. 
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The duty of 2 cents per pound which was proposed to the Congress 
would have accomplished this double purpose, because, while it would 
have see protected American manufactures, it would have been a 
source of abundant revenue to the United States Treasury. 

The undersigned believe that a statement of the 8 reasons, 
made in such a manner as may be thought most opportune by the Italian 
embassy to the United States Senate, might induce that to modify 
the tariff to the reciprocal advantage of both countries, 

Very respectfully, 
Enrico TORELLI & Co. 
J. P. PISANI. 
FEHR WALSER & Sons. 
N. VARIANI. 
GIOVANNI RAMACIOTTI. 
ANGELO Gazzo. 
CANESSA BROS. 

LEGHORN, April 14, 1897. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of its original. 

ANO. GIULIO SALVERTI, Secretary. 


[Seal of the Chamber of Commerce of Leghorn.] 


[No. 4.] 


EMBASSY OF His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY or STATE: The Government of the King, to which 
I hastened (as I stated to your excellency in my note of the 16th of 
March last) to communicate the observations of the honorable Secretary 
of the Treasury . relative to the ministerial sanitary de- 
cree of January 26, 1897, which requires a consular visé for certificates 
of origin, issued by American authorities and accompanying shipments 
of meat, has now informed me that the question will be submitted for 
eae to the zootechnic and epizootic board at one of its next 
sessions. 

His Majesty's Government, however, desires to perform a friendly 
act toward that of the United States by frankly forwarning it that it 
could In no case be induced to modify the provisions contained in the 
aforesaid decree in accordance with the desire exp’ the Federal 
Treasury Department [Department of Agriculture] if the United States 
should persist in retaining in the new customs tariff the exorbitant duties 
to which I have had the honor to call your excellency’s attention in my 
preceding written and verbal communication. 

The same warning has been communicated, with the same amicable 
intent, by my Government to the representative of the United States at 
Rome, who has presented a complaint similar to that which, after re- 
ceiving your excellency’s note of March.15, I transmitted to the royal 
ministry of foreign affairs. 

Accept, etc., 

His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 

Document No. 2 states that a oN of 75 cents a box on oranges and 
lemons will prove disastrous to the Italian trade in these fruits.” 
Well, what of it? We can get all the oranges and lemons we want 
from California and Florida, and of a superior quality, but we must pay 
living, American wages to men laboring in the groves. The evidence be- 
fore the committee indicates that much of the labor of cuitivating and 
picking citrus fruits in Italy is done by women and children, at wages 
ranging from 20 to 30 cents a day. These labor conditions are scarcely 
equalized in the new tariff. 

No. 3 states that the industry of manufacturing candied citrons, 
lemons, and oranges in the city of Leghorn would “receive a fatal 
blow by the enactment of the new American tariff. 

Well, what then? If worst comes to worst, our enterprising Ameri- 
can 5 might learn to manufacture candied fruit in this 
country. 

It ought not to be very difficult to learn how to saturate and coat 
citron, orange, and lemon l with sugar. But we do not want to 
compete evenhanded with e cap child labor. 

The benefit of a low tariff for Italy is plain enough, but the only 
hope of any benefit to the United States held out by the ambassador 
is that if we compy with the request of his Government, then “ the 
question of the sanitary decree requiring a consular visé for certifi- 
cates of origin issued by American authorities and accompanying ship- 
ments of meat will be submitted for examination to the zootechnic and 
epizootic board at one of its next sessions.” 

We are, however, “ warned,” both in Washington and at Rome, that 
if we persist in this new tariff, then His Majesty’s Government could 
in no case be induced to modify the existing decree. When these 
sanitary decrees of various kinds were issued against our meat prod- 
ucts by various European governments, we immediately organized at 
great expense a very hona system of inspection, whereby every 
piece of meat exported from this country was microscopically and other- 
wise examined and accompanied with certificates and marks of the 
government inspectors. e demonstrated the wholesomeness of our 
meat products, and warranted every ham, shoulder, side of bacon, etc. 
The sanitary decrees were thin excuses for excluding our meats. They 
had a right to exclude any merchandise, but it would have been more 
conducive to their reputation for frankness and courage to assign a 
better reason for the exclusion. 

These prohibitory decrees concern the Government and people of 
Italy more than they do us. They ought never to have been passed, or 
should have been promptly 5 when shown to be on a 
fallacy. That they still exist in full force contemporaneous with the 
low tariff of 22 cents a box on lemons and oranges is poor encoura: 
ment for us to let the King’s ambassador write our tariff, when the 

Bore of reciprocal advantage held out to us is that the consular 
vii m be submitted for examination to the zootechnic and epizootic 
a 


Faya. 


rd. 

What if the zootechnic and epizootic board should adopt a 
“masterly inactivity?’ Worse than all, the zootechnic and pare ty 
board might, after deliberation, decide to let well enough alone. The 
consequences of never submitting the consular visé to the zootechnic 
and epizootic board of Italy may be terrible enough to our citizens 
but for one I am inclined to take the risk rather than abdicate to the 
minister of any king the right to make san of our laws, especially 
those “ to encourage the industries of the United States.” 


[No. 5.] 


Bercium LEGATION, 
Washington, April 16, 1897. 
the House of 
rovides that merchandise 
at former rates of entry. 


Mr. SECRETARY or State: The amendment passed by 
. on the 31st of March last 
shipped by the ist of April shall be admitt 


As ey, regards agricultural products, the orders accepted in 
good faith several months ago by Bel horticulturists had. neces- 
sarily to be suspended until the end of the winter, such products not 
being able to stand the voyage with impunity durin; 


the frosty season. 
I will add that to my knowledge packa conta 


ing plants, bulbs, 


or ibs re ed for some time deposited on the wharves at Ant- 
werp, owing to the bar ato of freight, and due to this circumstance 
must arrive late at their destination. 


According to instructions received from my Government, I have the 
honor to point out this particular situation to the kind attention of 
the American Government, in the hope that it will have the goodness 
to suspend the too severe measure, and I am confident that it will not 
add to the considerable detriment which the new duties will occasion 
Belgian trade the annoyances of a premature application of them. 

I have, etc., 
LICHTERVELDE. 


[No. 6.] 
LEGATION OF BELGIUM, 
Washington, May 30, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY or State: I take the liberty to call Your Excellency’s 
attention to the very high duty that has been imposed on cement 
the Senate in article 84 of the new tariff bill. The discontinuance of 
the trade in this heavy substance would result disastrously to that in 
grain exported from the United States, inasmuch as cement constitutes 
the principal return freight which enables vessels sailing under the 
American Hag and others to carry grain to Antwerp at reduced rates. 
Without su remunerative freight, shipowners will be compelled to 
charge en rates for the transportation of grain, vessels carrying 
which will be obliged to return in ballast. 

Hoping that these considerations will induce the conference commit- 
tee in Con to modify the prohibitory duties in question, I gladly 
avail myself of this occasion to offer your excellency a renewed assur- 
ance of my highest consideration. 


His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


LICHTERVELDE. 


[No. 17.] 


LEGATION OF BELGIUM, 
Washington, May 27, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY or STATE: I take the liberty, in obedience. to the in- 
structions of my Government, to call your excellency’s attention to the 
assimilation of sprats and sardines in the new tariff bill, and to remind 

ou that sprats constitute a much cheaper article of food, used chiefly 
by the working classes. I would add that it does not appear that these 
fish are found in North American waters, and that they can not, there- 
fore, constitute a local Industry. I should be very grateful to your ex- 
cellency if you would communicate these observations, which have ref- 
erence to a 3 of the Belgian coasts, to the competent committee, 
hoping that they may lead to a reduction of the duties proposed. 

I avail myself of this occasion, etc., 
LICHTERVELDE. 


His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 

Documents Nos. 5, 6, and 17 came to us from the Belgian minister 
in obedience to instructions from his Government. 

If followed, his n would doubtless result in the advantages 
named therein to Belgium. 

But where do we come in for our share? The only benefit offered to 
us is the single, slender hope that under a low tariff on cement from 
Belgium ships carrying cement to America can afford to charge less on 
wheat, return cargoes, to Antwerp. We can make cement in America. 

Every pound of cement imported takes to Belgium money, bread, and 
ware which some citizen of our own country needs and ought to have, 
and shall have, if left to my arbitrament. 

Free trade in cement may or may not lower the freight on wheat, 
but not more so than free trade on other heavy articles. Cheap freight 
on wheat to Antwerp might lower the price of wheat in Antwerp, but 
would not raise it perceptibly in North Dakota. 

In my judgment, the great reduction in freight rates on wheat, both 
by land and sea, during the last twenty years have accrued entirely to 
the benefit of the consumer, while the advantage due to Improved agri- 
cultural machinery, on the other hand, have accrued almost entirely to 
the benefit of the producer of wheat. 


7 [No. 7.] 


LEGATION OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
Washington, D. O., May 1, 1897. 

Sin: In compliance with instructions from my Government, I have 
the honor to submit to your excellency some remarks relating to the 
tariff bill pending on the approval of the Congress of this nation, pray- 
ing goor excellency to give them your kindly attention, and, if your 
excellency deems it opportune, to make such use of it as your excel- 
lency may judge proper. On doing so, it is far from my Object to inter- 
fere in any manner in a matter of domestic fiscal policy of this great 
Republic. A friendly interest has been manifested on many occasions 
by the Government of the United States in favor of the improvement of 
the coment relations which unite this nation and the Argentine 

epublie. 

Various attempts have been made here for increasing the currents of 
onr mutual interchange, either by means of sending official commis- 
sions in charge of studying and proposing the best means for that object 
or by means of the convocation of a Pan-American conference, en- 
deavoring to connect the political and economical links which unite the 
diverse sections of our vast continent; or, in short, in the form of ex- 
cursions of representative manufacturers and business men, as the one 
which took place at the close of last year. 

These are so many antecedents which encourage me in hoping that 
the Government of your excellency will give my words a friendly hear- 
ing, being convinced that they have no other purpose than that of en- 
deavoring toward their noninterruption in the least, but, on the con- 
trary, that they may increase each day the commercial relations which 
exist to-day between the United States and the country which I have 
the honor to represent. 

If your excellency deems it desirable to review the official correspond- 
ence exchanged in 1891 and the beginning of 1892 between the minis- 
ter of foreign relations of the Argentine Republic and the minister ef 
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will see by the commu- 
iow great was the place 


the United States, Mr. Pitkin, eee excell 
nication of the former, dated 

which American commerce occupied in our markets since the epoch of 
the definitive constitutional organization of my comme until the time 
when the Government of the United States levied high duties upon wool 
and other Argentine products, i. e., from 1852 to 1868. 

In that communication the historical fact is pointed out of the par- 
ticipation which was shared by the United States in the benefits of the 
Argentine pro It is reminded that the number of the ships of 
this country which arrived at our ports at es ex the share be- 
lo to the maritime nations of Europe, whilst the exportation of 
Argentine wool for the markets of the Union surpassed sometimes the 
shipments made from it to France and England. Lastly, mention is 
made in the same communication that the commerce of the United 
States during that period amounted to more than 50 per cent of the 
gt poe and French commerce, to 80 per cent of the Be pian commerce, 
and surpassed five times that of Germany; and these figures seem to 
argue that your commerce would end by maintaining one of the first 
ranks in our mercantile markets. 

Unfortunately this movement, which promised so many advantages to 
both countries, was deferred in consequence of the high duties imposed 
by_the tariff of 1867 on Argentine wool. 

Your excellency knows that wool is one of our principal national 
products, and the new classification to which it was submitted in that 
act doubled the duties imposed on the same by the law of 1864. So 
some years after, the Argentine minister in Washington, Sefior Luis L. 
Dominguez, addressed himself to the Department of State, calling atten- 
tion to the decrease of the imports from the United States into the 
Argentine Republic, and the corresponding fall in the Argentine exports 
to the markets of this country. 4 

In 1882, in fact, of our total imports, 8.8 per cent belonged to the 
United States, and of the total of our exports came to this nation 8 
4.9 per cent. In that year our exportation of wool was 222,000, 

unds. of which there only entered into the United States nearly 
2,000,000 pounds. 

On the other hand, in 1866 the importation of wool from the Argen- 
tine Republic had reached 37,000,000 pounds, in round figures, and in 
1867 it fell to 12,000,000 pounds, the fall continuing 3 every year 
until it reached in 1882 the figure of 2,000,000 pounds just mentioned. 

It is convenient to show your excellency that the Argentine Republic 
admitted in exchange the most important articles of American produc- 
tion free of duty, or only levied a rate of duty from 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent, whilst our wool, which represented more than half of the total 
of our production, was burdened with a rate of duty of 100 per cent. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantageous conditions, the commerce of 
the Argentine Republic continued to increase year by year, and its 
volume sometimes became considerable, as your excellency may see in 
the following statement taken from the general bureau of statistics of 
the Argentine Republic: 


Exporta- 
tions of 
the United 
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As your excellency will observe, during the period of eleven years com- 
prised in the preceding statement, we have received from the United 
tates merchandise to the value of $103,216,319, and we have sold in 
the markets of this country products to the value of $63,086,816, which 
shows a balance against us of $40,129,503. According to the same 
publication, the maritime trade, between our respective countries was 


2 88 in 1896 by fg ee 2 e of Lape tons, and 
vessels, a e o < 0 coming from ports 
steame with 28.819 tons, ana. T4 


of the United States; and by 1 
sailing vessels, with 55,404 tons, enteređ 
ceeding from the Argentine 5 
The official publication of the ip Pre oe of the Treasury, entitled 
“Foreign Commerce of the United States,“ corresponding to the fiscal 
year from July 1, 1895, to June 30, 1896, shows that there were im- 
rted into this country 224,885,237 ds of wool, camel’s and goat's 

Bair ti ting a value of $31,49 
the Argen 


the American ports pro- 


866. 
tine 


the same official source, there proceed from 


First class (clo — — —— 
Second class (combing). 
Third class (carpet) 


s th 
pe with 21.9 per cent, only the United Kingdom surpassing us, with 
5 per cent. 


Nevertheless, and in spite of the satisfactory amount of these 
e excellency will observe that respecting the wool our imports of 
ast into the United States (22,736,851 pounds) are far from 
reaching the sum we sent in 1866 (37,000,000), notwithstanding the 
enormous increase of our production since that date to the present time. 

One reason for this deplorable fact has been given with remarkable 
frankness and striking clearness by the president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Mr. Lawrence, in the following manner : 

The tariff act of 1883, with a duty of only 10 cents per pound on 
unwashed merino, effectually excluded South American wools under con- 
ditions existing in 1888 and since that. Now, the effect of this pecu- 
liarity in the Australian merino—that is, it has less shrinkage than 
any other merino wool in the world—was that under the Wilson bill we 
poe last year 71,000,000 pounds of this Australian wool, and 
only 14,000,000 pounds were imported from South America. It was be- 
cause the uth America wool, like the Ohio wool and all our Amer- 
ican wools, will shrink 669 per cent in the scouring. The result is, by 
veer J in this Australian wool unwashed, shrinking less than the 
American washed, that amount of merino shuts out substantially all 
merino wools from other countries. 

“The American consul at Buenos Aires, in his report to the State 
Department of December 13, 1888, says: ‘The shipments of wools to 
the United States were exclusively of the long carpet wools from Cor- 
dova, it being the only class that it is possible to send to qur (United 
States) market under our tariff at a profit. Our tariff, soWWar as the 
clothing (merino) and finer qualities are concerned, is prohibitive. 
While those from Australia can come in, those from the Argentine Re- 
public, owing to the greater amount of grease and dirt which they con- 
tain, are te exclu The amount of dirt and grease in the (un- 
washed) wools of the Argentine Republic reaches to more than 70 per 
cent, while the (unwashed) wools of Australia and New Zealand only 
have about 50 per cent.’ : 

“As between the South American wools and the Australian, the Me- 
Kinley Act of October 1, 1890, excluded those from Argentina.” 

I do not wish to extend this communication too much by dwelling 
any longer on an examination of the figures of the commerce existin 
between the Argentine Republic and this country. What has been sai 
should suffice, and as your excellency may notice that if this com- 
merce has not taken the great development which it promised, it has 
not depended on our good will nor on our desire of establishing more 
intimate business relations with this great Republic, the institutions of 
which serve us as a model, and which marvelous civilization we follow 
with the greatest interest and sympathy. 

We have manifested that sympathy, as was recognized by the honor- 
able President of the United States in his message of December 2, 1895, 
by reducing as much as possible, and in spite of the fact that our 
country draws from the custom-house duties the principal source of its 
revenue, the import duties which were levied on American products, 
and by placing several of them on the free list of our tariff law. If 
your excellency will have the kindness to examine the communication 
addressed b. r. Buchanan, American minister to Buenos Alres, to 
the honorable Secretary of State, the late Mr. Gresham, dated Novem- 
ber 19, 1894, your excellency will observe that on the request of that 
functionary the committee of the House in charge of the study of onr 
tariff approved the modifications recommended by the Government rela- 
tive to agricuitural implements and lumber, as well as making favor- 
able changes in the rates on farm wagons and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The reduction of the rate of duty on yellow pine, to which 
Minister Buchanan refers in his communication of October 5, 1894, 
alone amounted to a reduction of import duties of $256,000 to the 
benefit of the American exporter. 

Your excellency knows that mowers, binders and reapers, and steam 
thrashers are on our free list, while the rate of duty on machinery and 
motors of all kinds for agricultural purposes remains at 5 per cent 

orem. 
ad market offered by the Argentine Republic for that class of arti- 
cles is already very considerable. The following statement, which I 
take from the American official statistics for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, contains the 1 8 reached by this branch of the 
American imports, compared with those from other nations with which 
the United States maintain extensive commercial relations: 

owers and reapers: 
c A eee re ALG Se $817, 445 

Russia— 
Baltic and White Seas $101, 783 
Black Sea — . 


Germany 
But it is not only this branch of American industry that finds in the 
Argentine Republic an easy acceptance and an ample market. ‘The 
United States also send us mineral oils, lumber, tools, all kinds of in- 
struments, locomotives, and railroad material; in short, all the prod- 
ucts of the vast industry of that country may enter our market under 
favorable conditions pet | analogous with those extended to the 
from other parts of the world. The marked contrast between the im- 
ports and exports of this peer and other South American nations, 
which often caused the commercial balance to be against the United 
States, does not exist between our respective countries. 

This contrast is rather unfavorable to us, although we occupy in 

South America the second Bos in American commerce, Brazil only sur- 

ing us on account of its considerable imports to this market. 
Finally, the prospects of our mutual interchange are unlimited, tak: 
into account The progressive development of the Argentine Republic, the 
activity and ener; of its ple, the importance of its natural re- 
sources, the extension of its territory, and the growth of its population 
by the constant assimilation of great masses of European immigrants 
who come to cultivate our fertile fields. 

Your excellency will not wonder, in view of the succinct consider- 
ations herein made, that my Government should have been y 
surprised on hearing of the prohibitory rate of duties which threatens 
our wool should the present tariff bill now pending before Congress 
become a law. ‘The enacting of said rates, as those proposed on our 
hides, would make impossible the introduction of the former as well as 
the latter, it would be hostile to an important industry of our country, 
without benefit to the people or the industry of the United States, and 
lastly it would end by interrupting in toto a commercial movement 
which was being started and every day increasing, to the mutual advan- 
tage of both countries. 

The Important concessions which spontaneously and with the desire 
of making still closer the commercial relations with this nation we 
have granted to important American products and articles should guar- 
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antee to us that the Congress of this nation would not enact a law 
which might destroy our growing trade, and thus close our doors to the 
intreduction of American products. Instead of that, we behold with 
disappointment and regret that the projected bill affects us with ex- 
treme severity, practically applying a discriminating rate of ware on 
our wool, since our wools have a larger shrink than those from 
Australia, as I have had the honor of mentioning before by citing some 
W eae of ol eal bl 5 

ter those words ha n expressed that gentleman before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 31 Representatives, he ampli- 
led them later on in the memorial of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in a form which demonstrates in a manner so efficacious and 
eloquent the exigencies of our position in this matter that I pray your 
excellency to permit me to transcribe them, calling your 3 
attention to the same: 

“The Injustice * © of favoring Australasia, a British de- 
pendency, at the sacrifice of trade with th America ts palpable and 
spongy The unanswerable argument of that great statesman, Hon. 

arner Miller, on this subject should be pondered by every American 
citizen. We can not hope for increased trade with Sou American 
States, nor advantageous reciprocity treaties, while this Injustice is 
continued. * But Argentina has a real 3 of which she 
may justly complain, and the grievance is still non [more?] ruinous 
to our industries. * * * By imposing an additional duty on the 
light shrinking Australasian merino the United States will take less 
wool from that country and more from South America, and thus en- 
large our trade with our sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere, 
Mexico included.” 

Before closing, I beg your excellency to allow me to call attention to 
the following 8 from a report of the United States consul in 
Buenos Aires, Mr. Baker, referring to the Argentine production and to 
the growth of our commerce with this great nation: 

“The Argentine Republic is a 8 which for the most part pro- 
duces only raw materials, the bulk of its exports consisting of wools, 
hides, skins, ete. If the United States have no market, or an uncertain 
market, for such articles, or its fiscal laws are such that it will not pay 
to ship them to our it is out of the question that our country 
can not have a very ora iable trade with the River Plate. 

“During all the twenty years that I have been at this port, I have 

ersistently sought to impress bs our Government the importance of 
Tals fact, and have in my repo time and again suggested that modi- 
fications of such restrictions, thus stimulating a r excha of 
roducts, was the ‘key which would open a jl, Psi ocal trade be- 
n the United States and the Argentine Republic.’ can only reit- 
erate what I have heretofore so often said, and I do so at the request 
of American merchants deal the River Plate, is the hope—which 
they express—that something may be done to ease up the situation and 
oy them the chance of a market for Argentine wools in the United 

tes. 

“There is no doubt that it would have a marked effect upon our com- 
merce with this country, not merely in respect to the amount of ship- 
ments from here, but, what is more important to us, in the increase 
of the imports hither of our manufactured It is well said that 
business ts business,’ and the 
of this country would have a direct effect, not only in strengthening 
our commercial relations with the 1 — — 
but, what is always desirable, in promoting their good will and bringing 
them socially and politically nearer to us.” 

It is aay 42 unnecessary to insist on the considerations which I 
have had the honor of 


suffice to secure the adoption of any measure whatsoever which may 
save the interests of my country, threatened by the tariff bill this note 


praen: to your excellency in favor of the suggestion just made. We 


raw petroleum, coal, coke, locomotives, rails, and sleepers; we have re- 
du the duty on lumber (yellow pine and oak), on canned goods, 


In view of these considerations, I am encouraged to hope my coun- 
try will not be subjected to the hardships which would follow the en- 
actment of a law bearing so directly on our trade with this country, 
forcing us to abandon the mutual and beneficial commercial relations 
which bind us with the United States, whose gates would remain en- 
tirely closed to our products. 

Again, praying your excellency to consider this note as a simple 
friendly suggestion, e in a spirit of perfect cordiality and without 
intending in any manner to interfere with the decisions of one of the 
high branches of the Government of this great Republic, to which by 
so many links we are bound, I renew to 2 excellency the protests of 
my highest and distinguished consideration. 


The Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State of the United States. 

No. 7 shows clearly enough how a low tariff would benefit the 
Argentine Republic. The advantage to us is not so clear. 

he Argentine Republic oceupies relatively about the same ition 
in the Southern Hemisphere that we do in the Northern. ey are 
our competitors in the production of grain and animal products. “They 
have practically nothing but grain animal products for sale. Of 
these we have a plenty. They produce nothing that we need, except 
ossibly quebracho wood, and for that we have an excellent substitute 
fn oak and hemlock bark. Only a small per cent of the wool of Argen- 
tina comes to our market anyhow, even under a “ free-wool” tariff, 
viz. 12,187 tons out of 201,353 tons exported in 1895. 

The new tariff will be no more “ prohibitory " than the tariff of 1890. 
Under that excellent tariff law we bought of Argentina $3,416,740 
worth of goods and sold them $9,619,317 worth in 1893, while in 
1895, under the “ free-wool”™ tariff, we bought of them for $8,947,165 
and sold them $6,686,999 worth. 

We have for the last twenty years supplied only from 5 to 7 per cent 
of the goods imported into Argentina, and more than half of that con- 
sists of white pine and petroleum, articles which t do not produce 


M. Garcia Manov. 


and can get y from us. The next important article is agricultural 


machinery. These have not the facilities to manufacture, and 
without our improved machinery they are unable to compete with us 
the grain markets of the world. 

We received no communication from the governments of any of the 
other countries of South America, Central America, or Mexico. The 
reason probably is that they have climates, and consequently produc- 
tions, quit erent from those of the temperate zones. We have 
placed Their products on the free list if they are such as we can not 
produce. We have no written communication from the Canadian gov- 


that is geographical or astronomical rather than political. We produce 
ta * ch ian thie 53 — d 1 art of the continent north o 
whic ey can roduce in any Q! 

latitude 45°. while in California, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida we fur- 
nish many semitropical prođucts, such as cotton and fruits, which they 
can not produce and must buy of us. 


[No. 8.—Note verbale. ] 
IMPERIAL LEGATION OF TURKEY, 
Washington, May 10, 1897. 

The imperial legation of Turkey observes with t that the new 
American tari, as it has just been sent to the United States Senate, 
imposes an import duty of $1 per pound on crude opium. 

As the Department of State is aware, opium is a product of Ottoman 
soll, which in previous tariffs was Le placed on the free list. Its 
removal from that list and the imposition of a high duty can not, in 
the opinion of the ees legation, answer the twofold purpose had 
in view by the new financial legislation, viz, first, the protection of 
home industry and productions ; and second, the increase of the revenue. 
As opium is not produced or cultivated in the United States, there is 
no reason for a protective duty on this article. 

As to the increase of the revenue of the American Treasury, the 
imperial legation doubts whether the duty levied on crude opium could 
contribute thereto to any appreciable extent. Its effect would, on the 
contrary, be to diminish the 3 of this article, and thus to 
reduce the estimated receipts to i cant proportions. 

Furthermore, even supposing that the importation of crude opium 
Reni nor ea win apes 1 — ne 5 of 2s 8 would be Sra 

derable owing to the du evied thereon, scarcely necessary to 
remark that, even then, American ind and American laboratories 
which manufacture extracts of this drug for the requirements of medi- 
eine and pharmacy would be the erers. Consumers would then 
have to bear the burden of a duty which, after all, holds out merely 
the hope of a doubtful profit to the Public Treasury. The imperial 
legation thinks that it would be advisable to place crude opium again 
on the free list, or at least to reduce the duty on it. 

In express this opinion, by way of suggestion, the imperial lega- 
tion of Murkey trusts that the Department of State will kindly make 
it known in the proper quarter, transmitting at the same time such 
recommendaions in support thereof as it may think proper. 

The Turks are evidently of the opinion that they will have to pay, in 
whole or in the dollar a pound duty on opium. Their concern for 
our Public Treasury could be stricken out as surplusage. 


[No. 9.] 
LEGATION OF JAPAN, 
Washington, June 3, 1897. 
$ instructions from His Imperial Maj s minister for for- 
den atte have the honor to incite your N to the pro d 
increase of duties ia Sy certain articles imported into the United States 


ture benefits. The Imperial Government are well aware that 
86 of the United States must share with them the desire 
to promote and extend those relations, and consequenti . feel as- 
krank y express 


The articles of Japanese importation which will be most . 
affected 34 the pro ks, si 
handkerchie ea. 


in excess of an country. The 
is eel, as it passed the House of Representatives, provided for a 


P. 
country, although light in weight, are made of inferior raw silk, and 

Snot cone into 5 with staple American silks. The duty of 
$4 per pound would be equivalent to an ad valorem rate of between 95 
and 100 per cent upon the varieties most generally imported. The duty 
upon handkerchiefs made of similar grades of silk would be 10 per cent 
more. eee of expert opinion is that these rates are practi- 

l ro. Ory. 
ee ente Vinance Committee has reduced the proposed duty to $3 
per pound, which is 1 to between 70 and 75 per cent ad valorem 
upon piece goods, with 10 per cent added upon silk handkerchiefs. 

From all the information I can gather upon the subject, I am con- 
vinced that these rates, if adopted, will greatly lessen the volume of im- 
portations, and so far, at least, injuriously affect the trade. 

Under the present law duty upon Japanese silk goods and silk 
handkerchiefs is 45 per cent and 50 per cent adyalorem, respectively; 
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under the law of 1890 it was 50 per cent upon the one and 60 per cent 


upon the other. 

Japanese mat are at present admitted free of duty in the 
United States, as y were also under the law of 1890. At no time 
has a higher rate of duty than 30 per cent ad valorem ever been levied 
upon this class of goods, In consequence, an extensive and prosperous 
trade has been established, the use of mattings has become more general 
than ever before, especially among the poorer classes and in those parts 
of the country where the warmth of the climate precludes the use of 
other floor coverings. 

Under the bill passed by the House of Representatives the duty levied 
upon mattings was 8 cents per square yard upon those valued at less 
than 10 cents per square and 8 cents per square yard, with 25 
per cent ad valorem additional, upon those valued at more than that 
price. Inasmuch as the dutiable value of most of the mattings im- 
ported from Japan does not exceed 6 cents p square yard, it is ap- 
parent that the proposed duty would be equivalent to a very high ad 
valorem rate. 

The Senate Finance Committee amended this section of the House 
bill by reducing the duty upon the cheaper grades of matting to 4 cents 
ue square yard, but added a proviso posing an additional duty of 

per cent ad valorem upon all mattings manufactured with a warp 
composed of flax, cotton, or other vegetable fiber.” Since all mattin 
are manufactured with a warp composed of some kind of vegetable 
fiber, it is not thought that the reduction effected by this amendment 
will greatly lighten the burden imposed by the original duty. How 
heavy that burden is you can perceive when I assure you that it is 
stated upon the best authority t the trade in mattings can not sur- 
vive the imposition of such high duties. It must cease altogether, or 
dwindle to insignificant proportions. In either case the people of this 
country will be deprived of the use of an article not manufactured in 
the United very ars which experience has shown to be well suited to 
their needs, and the public ces, it is safe to predict, will not be 
appreciably benefited. 

t has been officially stated that the proposen duty . hemp and 
jute rugs and carpets will be equivalent to the about 50 per cent ad 
valorem. The fact is, however, that the average ad valorem rate of 
duty ret to the proposed fic duty upon the varieties of this 
class of goods imported from Japan would be nearly 80 per cent. Such 
a duty, if applied, can not be a severe blow to another article of 
Japanese commerce the introduction of which has never been shown to 
be harmful to any product of American industry. 

The pro uty upon tea has attracted the especial attention of 
the Imperial Government. While it is true that the taxation of an 
article e tea for exclusively revenue purposes might not ordinaril, 
be open to criticism, the circumstances of the present case are suc 
as to give rise to serious apprehension. For a number of years past 
the tea industry in Japan been in a depressed condition. he 
United States furnish the principal market for Japanees teas, more 
than two-thirds of the importation to this country being from Japan. 
It will thus be seen that Japanese tea must bear a larger share of the 
burden of taxation than the teas of any other country. 

The proposed duty will be equivalent to from 50 to 100 per cent ad 
valorem, according to quality. It can not be a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that the prospect of a sudden change from free importation 
to comparatively heavy taxation should awaken in the minds of Japa- 
nese tea producers the gravest fear for the stability of their trade in 
its chief market. Equally with them, the Imperial Government are 
apprehensive that such a change, added to the depressing conditions 
which already prevail, must do great harm to an industry upon which a 

number of the Japanese people are wholly or in part dependent. 

s regards the general subject of the pro taxation of Japanese 
imports to this country, I regret to observe that the opinion has gained 
some credence in Japan that the legislation in question is intended to 
discriminate against Japanese products. I do not need to assure you 
that the Imperial Government do not share in this belief, but I would 
respectfully submit that it is in a measure natural, since, by what is no 
doubt merely an unfortunate coincidence, it happens that the articles of 
Japanese importation most injuriously affect y the proposed 1 la- 
tion are what may be termed specialties of Japanese production and 
manufacture. All the articles herein enumerated come within that 
category, and for that reason it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that 
those whose interests are so seriously threatened should believe that 
they are in some way the victims of intentional discrimination. 

2 I haye had the honor to state, the Imperial Government are far 
from sharing in a belief for which they find no warrant in the cordial 
attitude always maintained by the United States toward Japan, but 
nevertheless they do not think it either wise or prudent to ignore a 
gentiment which, under certain circumstances, might have a most un- 
fortunate effect upon the relations of the two countries. They hope, 
moreover, that it will not be forgotten that this feeling may be attrib- 
uted in some degree to the fact that no article of American importation 
to Japan pays at present more than a nominal duty, and to 
the further circumstance that the legislature of Japan has already sig- 
nified 575 1 of hereafter levying only the most moderate imposts 
upon American commerce. 

. have the honor, Mr. Secretary, to submit the fo ing observations 
for your consideration, trusting that you may deem it proper to com- 
municate them to the authorities intrusted with the task of determinins 
this question in which Japan is so deeply interested. As I hardly n 
assure you, the Imperial Government, in this frank exposition of their 
opinion, have no other aim than the promotion of those cordial senti- 
ments of good neighborhood which have been such a marked character- 
istic of the intercourse of our countries. Actuated by this sentiment, 
they have authorized me to submit their views, in the earnest hope 
that through this representation some amelioration may be obtained 
of conditions that threaten the prosperity and even the stability of 
commerce between Japan and the United States. 

Accept, etc., Toru Hosut. 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State. 

The Japanese minister is Instructed by his Im 

to us that, in his opinion, a duty of $3 a poun 


lar 


rial l aor 
on light silks “ will 
greatly lessen the volume of imports, and so far at least injuriously 


affect the trade.” In this, I think, he is correct. He does not claim 
that the increased duty would increase the price to the consumer, In 
this, I think, he is wise. The price will remain the same to the ple 
who wear silk dresses. In the same ratio that it “ will greatly lessen 
the 8 of Boe “sc 5 think it will greatly increase the industry of 
eavi silk is country. 
i It in f also “ 3 affect the trade” by making foreign manu- 
facturers y the uty and subtract that much from their profits. It 
may also be that the trade in mattings can not survive the imposition 


of” from 3 to 7 cents per a Seat yard duty. Perhaps “it must cease 
altogether, or dwindle to insignificant proportions.” 

In my opinion, we shall get all the matting we want at the same old 
price, and our Japanese friends will continue to do business at the old 
stand on a narrower margin of profit, while cheerfully contributing the 
stipulated “tax” into the Federal Treasury for the privilege of using 
the best market in the world. 


[No. 10.] 


LEGATION DE SUISSE Aux ETATS-UNIS, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: According to my promise, I have the honor 
to 3 herewith to your excellency a statement written by Mr. James 
Robert, of New York, and concerning the newly proposed import duties 
on watches. Mr. Robert is a citizen of the United States. He is at 
this time retired from business, but he has a complete knowledge of all 
the questions relating to the manufacturing of watches in this country 
and in Switzerland, and is thoroughly 5 with all the facts of 
importance in this branch of business. e is also vice-consul of Swit- 
zerland in New York. I beg to call the attention of your excellency to 
this. statement, which contains observations that may be of interest to 
the honorable gentlemen who are at this moment preparing the new 
tariff measures. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewed assurances of my highest 


consideration. 
J. B. Propa. 
His Excellency Mr. JOHN SHERMAN, z 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


New York, June 15, 1897, 


At the request of a number of friends interested in the importation of 
Swiss watches, I am asked to add the testimony of a lifelong experience 
in that business, with such facts as may assist in retaining the present 
tariff of 25 per cent duties imposed upon that article. 

This tax has benefited protection far more than revenue, as shown in 
the extraordinary development of American watch factories, which have 
e wealthy, powerful, and entirely independent of any foreign com- 
petition. 

On the other hand, the revenue expected from the importation of 
Swiss watches has continued to decline upon the yearly value, which at 
oa time exceeded $3,000,000, and now barely amounts to one-third of 
that sum. 

The higher duty of 40 per cent, as now proposed, would certainly not 
add to protection, which is not needed, as facts prove, but would ma- 
terlally lessen the United States revenues in excluding more and more 
watches of foreign make, the majority of which being specialties or 

rticular trade-marks not subject to American competition. Besides, 
t would, In my estimation, be altogether to the detriment of the dealer 
and consumer in making them dependent on the privilege to increase 
the mar; of the already powerful American watch stock companies. 
It would also give an incentive to dishonest undervaluation or fraud 
and encourage the purchase of the more valuable article by Americans 
or others traveling abroad, who enjoy the xine to bring over a single 
watch for their own personal use, thus entailing a loss of business to 
the retail dealer here. 

The honest importer, who is most in need of protection, as well as 
the Government, would, under these circumstances, be the greatest 
sufferer if the actual ad valorem duty of 25 per cent was now to be 
revised, and I trust that upon fair examination of the interests in- 
volved no change will be made from what had been considered amply 
sufficient in the McKinley tariff bill of 1890. 

Very respectfully submitted by 
J. EUGENE ROBERT. 


[No. 18.], 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2}, 1897. 
Sm: By direction of the Secretary of State, I have the honor to 
inclose for your information and consideration copies of notes dated 
the 28th ultimo and the 20th instant, respectively, from the minister 
of Switzerland at this capital, relative to the provisions of the tariff 
bill pending before the Senate which affect Swiss exports to the United 
States. 
Respectfully, yours, WILLIAM R. Day, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 29, 1897. 

Sin: I have the honor, in pursuance of the instructions of oy. Goy- 
ernment, to state the following considerations to which I take the 
liberty to invite your excellency’s kind attention. I recently trans- 
mitted to my Government the tariff bill as it left the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Federal Council has considered its scope, which can 
not fail to be disastrous to commerce between Switzerland and the 
United States, inasmuch as the productions of the three principal ex- 

rt industries of Switzerland are thereby subjected to prohibitory 
Bades Swiss embroidered goods, silks, watches, and clocks would be 
almost excluded from the territory of the United States. 

In this state of things my Government appeals to the sentiments of 
friendship and equity of its sister Republic, trusting that it will not 
close its territory to Switzerland, since that of the Confederation has 
been at all times wide open to American productions on which ex- 
tremely low duties are levied. The Unit States export goods to 
Switzerland to the value of about 39,000,000 francs. which may be 
divided as follows: Cotton, 16,000,000; petroleum, 5,000,000; tobacco, 
4,000,000; meat, 3,000,000; hides, 3,000,000; lard, 2,000,000; wheat, 
1,000,000, ete, Switzerland exports to the United States goods whose 
value is 13 francs per inhabitant, whereas the purchases of the United 
States from Switzerland amount to but 1 franc 25 centimes per inhab- 
itant. Swiss exports consist mainly of specialties which do not com- 
pete with American industry; their exclusion would be regretted by 
the American public, and would occasion a diminution of revenue to 
the United States Treasury. 

The Federal Council is not without hope that these considerations 
will lead in the proper quarter to arrangements favorable to a reason- 
able reduction of the duties on Swiss imports, or that at least account 


1909. 
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will be taken of the considerations set forth by me, and of some con- 
cessions in the form of a convention. 
Uoping that your excellency will kindly second my suggestion, 
I avail myself, ete., 
J. B. Propa, 


/ 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, D. O., May 20, 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF Stare: As a sequel to the note which I had the 
honor to address to your excellency on the 29th ultimo, and in com- 
pliance with the request which er were pleased to make of me in 
the course of our conversation of the 13th instant, viz, that I would 
specify the wishes of my Government in regard to the duties on imports 
from Switzerland which are contained in the tariff bill now under 
consideration by the United States Senate, I take the liberty to submit 
to ot excellency the following desiderata : 
That bolting cloth may be allowed to remain on the free list. 
Ees 405 there may be no increase in the duties on the following 
articles: 
a) Silk piece goods. 
i} Embrolderies, 1 dotted, and figured 
0 roideries, loom- woven, do an 2 
d) Swiss watches and watch movements. 
e) Tar colors. 
will thank your excellency to make the foregoing Know in the 
proper quarter, and to call attention at the same 0 the fact that 
witzerland has always kept her market open to American productions. 
r. Secretary of State, the assurances of my 


J. B. Piopa. 


Be pleased to accept, 
very high consideration. 


His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN. 

Documents Nos. 10 and 18 are in the main a 
on embroidered goods, silks, watches, and clocks for the benefit of the 
people of Switzerland. 

It may be that lower duties would benefit them. We are manufactur- 
ing these articles in America. We are now writing a law to encourage 
the industries of the United States.” Domestic manufacturers and labor 
organizations have presented their side of these three industries to our 
committee with great earnestness, and told us what they want and must 
have in order to hold the trade. They say they can abundantly supply 
our markets with embroideries, silks, and watches, without rating the 
price to the consumer, if only protected by a duty sufficient to cover the 
difference in labor cost. We had to decide for the Americans, 


[No. 11.] 
British EMBASSY, 
Washington, December 26, 1896. 


Sin: I have the honor to inform you that the fishery board for Scot- 
land has drawn the attention of the oron office to the high rate of 
duty imposed on cured herrings imported into the United States, and 
have represented the expediency of endeavoring to obtain a substantial 
reduction thereon. 


lea for lower duties 


I have therefore the honor, acting under instructions from the Marquis 
of Salisbury, to submit to the United States Government the resenta- 
tion made by the fishery board, with a view to its favorable consideration. 


I have the honor to be, ete., 


JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
The Hon. R. OLNEY, ete. A 


[No. 12,] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, June 18, 1897. 

Sin: I have the honor to inform you that the attention of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government has been called to the increased duty which it is pro- 
posed, under the provisions of the Dingley tariff bill, to impose upon 
salted mackerel and other cured fish. 

In view of the graye injury which such action would cause to the 
trade of the west coast fisheries of Ireland, I am desired by the Marquis 
of Salisbury to repeat to your Government the representations which 1 
made to you in my note of December 26 last year with regard to a 
similar proposal concerning the import of Scottish cured herrings, 


I have the honor to be, ete., 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 
ment No, 11 is either incomplete or very remarkable. It informs 


Doew 
us that “the fishery board of Scotland has drawn the attention of the. 


foreign office to the high rate of duty, * * and have represented 
the expediency of endeavoring to obtain a substantial reduction thereon.” 

Neither a copy of the “representation” of the board 
stance thereof is communicated to us. No reason is urged, 
ment of advantage or disadvantage is made. No other document accom- 

anied the note as it came to the committee, and I am informed at the 
Btate Department that none was inclosed with the note when recelyed 
ere, 

How anybody could expect us to amend a bill ding in a committee 
of the United States Congress, simply because a fishery board had drawn 
the attention of the British foreign office to one of its paragraphs, with- 
out suggesting any reason of advantage or disadvantage for or against 
the change is hard to comprehend. 

There may be something the matter with the paragraph, but the de- 
fect, if any, should be indicated. I know the spelling is correct, and I 
think the figures are all right. 

No. 12 asserts that Increased duty on salted mackerel and other 
cured fish would cause grave injury to the trade of the west-coast fish- 
eries of Ireland. 

We may safely assume that to be true, but still there are no reasons 
assigned why a lower duty would be any advantage to us. 

This absence of information in No. 11 is not cured by a simple as- 
sertion in No. 12 that the representations of No. 11 are repeat We 
look in vain for any representations“ either in No. 11 or No. 12. 


[No 13.] 
CHINESE LEGATION, 
Washington, June 29, 1897. 
Sm: I have the honor to state that I have received representations 
from Chinese merchants song business in various parts of this coun- 
try relating to the increase of duty on several articles of mere 
8 tea, silks and silk manufac’ s, floor matting, rice, an 
Snag ogg as proposed in the tariff bill now under discussion by 
e Senate. 
While disclaiming any wish on my pari to interfere in the discus- 
sion of the tariff legislation of the United States, I déem it my duty to 


make known to zon and through you to the legislative 


respectfully 

branch of your Goyernment, the 4 N of my countrymen, who ear- 

nestly entreat that the Co of the United States will legislate no 

law which would im higher rates of duty on the aforementioned 

a est home N ien to expe — gratia ti learning that 
s connection o express my cation on lea: 

the Senate has kept martha still on the duty-free list. 

I trust the Senate's action in this respect will be concurred in by 
the other branch of the Congress, as I am strongly of the opinion that 
it will be beneficial not merely to the manufacturers and importers of 
matting but also to a large class of people in this country who con- 
stitute the consumers. 

As for rice, which, as you are well aware, is a chief and necessary 
article of subsistence to my countrymen, an increase on the present 
duty, which is already very high, would entail still greater hardship 
on the large number of them in this country who du ak recent years 
have had to gain a mere living by dint of hard toil, while its increase 
to the revenue would be small and insignificant. 

In a letter just received from some of our merchants on the Pacific 
coast, they say that the. proposed increase of auy on firecrackers “is 
excessively high and destructive to the trade. It would greatly in- 
low the rters of this line of goods. 8 the costing value 

tween the old and new duty, it will make the goods cost from 150 to 
200 per cent. The price of these crackers is very low in China, but 
the weight of them is very heavy, and at 6 cents per pound it would 
bring the cost of them very high.“ 

As the import of this line of goods does not interfere with. the indus- 
trial interest of the United States and has no fiscal importance to this 
Government, it is hoped that the existing tariff rate will be maintained. 

I trust that you will be so good as to give the earliest attention pos- 
sible to the above respectful expression of views, and that you will see 
fit to none it to the favorable consideration of the United States Con- 

„ so that some expedient may be found for modifying the proposed 
riff in such a igs a not to work hardship on my countrymen. 

Thanking you, . Secretary, in advance for any step you may deem 
proper or expedient to take in complying with the above request, I 
avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 

Of No. 13 there is little to say. Chinese silks and mattings are on a 
par with the same articles coming from Japan. Rice is one of our own 
staples, which has always been well protected, as it must be, since its 
producers have to. compete with the cheapest labor in the world. 

The Chinese minister is evidently of the opinion that an increased 
duty on firecrackers would be paid by the Ch 
importers. In this I concur. 


Wu TING FANG. 


ese manufacturers and 


[No. 14.] 
BOUNTIED SUGARS. 


[Letter from the Secre of State, transmitting a translation of a 
note containing the protest of the Government of Austria-Hungary 
the proposed treatment of bountied sugars in the tariff bill 


0 
at present under consideration in the Senate.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 4, 1897. 
ably to the request of the minister of Austria-Hungary, 
herewith tted, I have the honor to lay before you, with a view 
to its presentation to the Senate, a translation of a note containing the 
rotest of the Government of Austria-Hu ry against the pr 
reatment of bountied sugars in the tariff bill at present under con- 
sideration in the Senate. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Hon. Garrer A. HOBART, 
Vice-President of the United States. 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, May 28, 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF Stare: I have had the honor to receive yo 
of the 17th ul No. 159. . 
tive to the discriminating 5 on su contained 
ouse 


Sin: A 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


tives is still found in that bill as amended by the Senate committee 
(section 3). instructed to 3 against this provision on the 
ground avored nation, which is guaranteed 


tary of State, to send my note 
sald instructions), to the Vice- 


HENGELMULLER. 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN = 
Secretary of State, eto. 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEGATION, * 
Washington, April 13, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY or STATE: Pursuant to instructions, I have the hono 
Mr. S of State, to invite your attention to the . . of 
the tariff bill now before the.Senate of the United States which relate 
to the duty on sugar, and conflict, on the one hand, with our right of 
the most-favored-nation treatment, and, on the other, threatens to 
heavily damage Austro-Hungarian exports. 

The above-mentioned bill provides, namely, in Schedule E, No. 206, 
that sugar exported from such countries which grant a direct or indi- 
rect boun all pay, A from the actual duty upon entrance set 
forth in No. 206, an additional rie Cs the amount of the bounty 

ternal tax 


granted, so far as this bounty shall in excess of any in 
collec upon such sugars or upon the raw materials Theat or cane) 
used in their manufacture. 


The question of the discriminating tariff treatment 
has already been the subject of negotiation between 
Royal Government and the Government of the United States. T 
Imperial and Royal Government had looked upon the additional duty 
of one-tenth per pound upon sugar coming from Austria-Hungary pro- 
vided for in the tariff act of August 27, 1894, as a violation of the 
right of the most favored nation granted to her by Article V of the 


against our sugar 
ary Imperial and 


ty of 1829, and instructed me on that occasion to protest against it, 
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This instruction I had the honor to carry out in a note of January 3, 


1895, to Secretary Gresham, and I therefore consider it unnecessary to 
repeat here the views advanced therein, which my Government enter- 
tains to-day in their entirety. On the other hand, I beg to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government of the United States has recognized 
our right to protest against any additional duty upon our sugar which 
is based 2 — our export bounty, as it will appear from the report of 
Secretary Gresham to the President of October 12, 1894, and that the 
President, in his annual pans of December, 1894, recommended to 
Con. the repeal of the additional duty in question. 

The bill now pending in Congress has in view a much greater increase 
of the discriminating additional duty on sugar, and threatens, therefore, 
our trade with the United States with new injury. In view thereof the 
Imperial and sore Government has instructed me to call the attention 
of the Federal Government to the disposition of these proposed pro- 
visions to infringe upon treaty obligations, and in connection therewith 
to express the hope that It will lend its assistance in order to enlighten 
Congress upon the existing treaty obligations between our countries, 
and to prevent that the increase of the additional duty upon 
our sugar, against which the Imperial and Royal Government must 
further protest, should become a law, 

Accept, etc., 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN ` 
Secretary of State. 


No. 14 claims, first, that the countervailing duty on bounty-paid 
sugar violates the “most favored nation“ clause of our beg 3 with 
8 , and, second, that the new tariff “ threatens to heavily 
damage Aus Hungarian exports.” In answer to the first we have 
only to say that the new tariff treats all countries alike. The “ most 
favored nation” in the world has to pay the countervailing duty on 
8 wre If Austria-Hungary and Germany place themselves 
in a different class from other nations by subsidizing the sugar industry, 
they can only get from us the rights of trade in our ports which are 
granted to all countries who subsidize that industry. 

If by building up the sugar industry in the United States the result 
is damage to Austro-Hungarian exports, we can only say that our pur- 
pose is to build up the industries of our own country, furnish labor to 
our own people, and 22 975 our money at home. Our purpose has never 
been to injure others. It is not any injustice to buy of our own fellow- 
citizens, even if the result is that we are therefore unable to buy of 
foreigners. 


HENGELMOLLER. 


[No. 15.] 


DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF BOUNTIED SUGARS. 

[Letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting letters from the Ger- 
man ambassador in regard to the protest of the German Government 
against differential treatment of bountied sugars.] 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 19, 1897. 

Sin: Agreeably to the request of the German ambassador, I have the 
honor to lay before you, with a view to their presentation to the Sen- 
ate, copies of the correspondence indicated below, in regard to the pro- 
test of the German Government against differential treatment of boun- 
tied sugars in the tariff bill at present under consideration in the Senate. 
tespectfully, yours, 


Hon. GARRET A. HOBART, 
Vice-President of the United States, United States Senate. 
Inclosures. 
From German ambassador, April 5, 1897. 
To German ambassador, May 15, 1897. 
From German ambassador, May 16, 1897. 
From German ambassador, May 16, 1897. 


Joun SHERMAN. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, April 5, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY or Strate: The bill approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, now before the Senate of the United States, relating to the 
tariff of the United States (H. R. 379), provides, in Schedule E, No. 206 
that sugars, étc., the aged of any country which pays, directly or in- 
directly, a bounty on the export thereof, shall pay, apart from the actual 
duty set forth in the said No. 206, an additional duty equal to such ex- 
port bounty, so far as this bounty shall be in excess of any (internal 

ax collected upon such sugars or upon the raw materials (beet or cane 
used in their manufacture. 

By instruction of the Imperial Government, I have the honor respect- 
fully to invite your excellency's attention to the fact that this provision 
can not be reconciled with the right of the most favored nation, which 
is granted by existing treaty stipulations to German products with re- 
spect to the duties to be im d upon them on entry into the United 

tates. The above provision, should it become a law, would, on the 
contrary, by a upon German sugar a special additional duty and 
thereby establishing in the aggregate a higher duty than upon sugars 
from various other countries, seriously damage, in treaty violation, Ger: 
man exports to the United States. 

Your excellency is aware that this question was alread 
the Pat 1894 between the Imperial Government and the Government of 
the United States. I may, in especial, refer to the memorandum of this 
embassy of July 16, 1894, and to the note of August 28, 1894, addressed 
by my predecessor, Baron Saurma, to the Secretary of State, Mr. W. Q. 
Gresham, both of which are found printed on pages 234 and 235 of the 
proper volume of Foreign Relations of 1894. 

It appears to me needless, therefore, to repeat here the text of these 
two documents; but I must say here emphatically that I accept, in their 
entirety, as my own the arguments advanced therein on the part of my 

redecessor in behalf of the opinion held by the Imperial Government. 

must state, furthermore, here that the — E which threatens Ger- 
man exports from the provisions of the present bill before Congress is a 
much heavier one than that which resulted from the tariff law of 
August 28, 1894, as this law provided only for an additional duty of 
one-tenth of a cent per pound on German sugar, while the present bill, 
if it should become a law, will entail a much higher additional duty 
upon German sugar. 

As your excellency further knows, the Government of the United 
States has unreservedly recognized the justice of our protest against 
any additional duty based on our export bounty upon German sugar. 
This is clearly expressed in words in the report by Secretary of State 


discussed in 


W. Q. Gresham to the President of the United States of October 12, 
1894, a copy of which was communicated to this embassy in a note of 


December 7, 1894, and may be found printed on pages 236 and 239 of 
the proper toiume of Fore Relations for the year 1894. 

The ident of the United States explicitly concurred in this view 
of the Secretary of State by recommending to Congress in his annual 
message of ber, 1894, the repeal of the additional duty upon 
German sugar. The imperial Government may therefore entertain the 
hope that the Government of the United States will exert every en- 
deayor to explain to Con the importance of the existing treaty 
obligations between Germany and the United States and the conse- 
quences to be adduced therefrom, in order to 8 the proposed pro- 
vision concerning the adding of the amount of the German export 
bounty to the duty upon German sugar from becoming a law in viola- 
tion of treaty obligations. 

On this occasion I may invite your excellency’s attention to another 
point which my predecessor in 1894 only touch pon. On August 22, 
1891, declarations were exchanged at Saratoga between Mr. von Mumm, 
the imperial chargé d'affaires, and Mr. John W. Foster, specially em- 
ay by the United States, which had on the one part the importa- 
ion of German sugar into the United States in view and on the other 
the importation of American pork into Germany. 

The United States made as the basis of these declarations the ad- 
mission free of duty of German sugar, pursuant to the tariff act of 
October 1, 1890. he tariff act of August 28, 1894, had alread 
shifted in an unfavorable way for Germany the premises upon whic 
the exchange of these notes were effected, and they would be changed 
still more to the disadvantage of Germany if the present bill now be- 
— Congress should, without amendment concerning sugar, become a 


W. a 

The Imperial Government would in such event be compelled to regard 
the premises as defective upon which the German declarations had 
been based in the cor mdence exchanged in August, 1891, and it 
would, moreover, be confronted with the question whether those ad- 
vantages should be further continued which it had hitherto extended to 
the United States by applying to the importations from that 3 
especially with regard to its agricultural products, the minimum tar ff 
established by the customs treaties concluded between the German Em- 
pire o the one hand and Austria-Hungary and several other States on 

e other. 

With respect to the advantages which the United States, and espe- 
cially its agriculture, has been afforded by these reduced duties, I may 
refer to the note of Mr. von Mumm, chargé d'afaires ad interim, of 
December 10, 1891, in the annex to which the duty rates of the general 
German tariff are contrasted with the treaty tariff. This note will be 
found printed as an annex to the proclamation of the President of the 
United States of February 1, 1892. 


Accept, etc., 
No. 331.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 15, 1897. 


EXCELLENCY : Adverting to your interview at the department yester- 
day, at which you 8 a wish to have 5 igns note of April 5, 1897, 
in regard to the pending tariff bill, presented to the Senate, where the 
bill is now under consideration, I have the honor to say that, although 
a copy of your note has been brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate, the department will, as you request, 
lay before the Vice-President a translation of the same, with a view to 
its formal communication to that body, if this is what you desire. In 
case you wish to make any further communication upon the subject, I 
shall be glad to know it before taking action as I propose. 

I avail myself, etc., 


THIELMANN. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 
His Excellency Baron MAx VON THIELMANN, etc. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, May 16, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: I have had the honor to receive your 
excelleney's note, No. 331, of the 5th instant, and beg to say in reply 
that I will be very much obliged to you if you will send a translation 
of my note of April 5, 1897, referred to therein, to the Vice-President 
of the United States for communication to the Senate. 

In view of the action of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, the 
tariff bill has in the meantime assumed a materially different shape, 
inasmuch as the clause relating to an additional duty on such sugars 
upon which an export bounty in the country of their origin has n 
paid has been stricken from Schedule E and incorporated in a-more 
general way in new section 3. 

As this change does not alter in substance, but only in form, the sub- 
— of my protest contained in my note of April 5 last, I have taken 
eave to address to your excellency to-day another note, which bears 
No. 1120-97. I should be very sensible of the kindness if your excel- 
lency would cause a translation of the note just mentioned (No. 
1120-97) to be transmitted to the Vice-President of the United States 
ae . to the Senate, simultaneously with my previous note 
of Apr 5 

Accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

THIELMANN. 

His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State of the United States, ? 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, May 16, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: my note of the 5th ultimo, relatiye to 
the duty on German sugar which was proposed in the Dingley bill, the 
receipt of which your excellency had the kindness to acknowledge under 
date of the 7th ultimo, No. 206, Schedule E was referred to by me ag 
the one against whose provisions I had been instructed by the Imperial 
Government to 1 on the ground of the treaties concluded by the 
United States with various German States. The Committee on Finance 
of the United States Senate has meantime made important changes in 
the original wording of the tariff bill, eliminated from Schedule E the 
discriminating oy on sngar from countries which pay export duties, 
and has introduced that discriminating duty in a form which extends to 
goods of all kinds into the new section 3. 

I Soe Vinita have the honor, with a view to the prevention of mis- 
understandings, most 1 to inform your excellency that the 
protest which I was instructed by the Impcrial Government to make 
now naturally has reference to the contents of the new section 3, since, 
in case the contents of the new section 3 should acquire the force of 
law, German goods would be obliged to pay a discriminating duty in 
addition to the ordinary duties. 
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I should be obliged to your excellency if you would have the kindness 
to bring this note, as you did that of the Sth ultimo, to the notice of 
the United States Senate. 

Accept, etc., THIELMANN. 

His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN. 

No. 15 is in error when it asserts that “the Government of the 
United States has unreservedly recognized the justice of our protest 
against any additional duty based on our export bounty upon German 
sugar.” f 

tt is true that Mr. Cleveland and Me PATEN recommended that 

a par 


duty fo 


r three years. 
reassert the doctrine in this bill. 


[No, 16.] 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 
New York, April 10, 1897. 


repeal it, and wil 


that will be done to Greece if said duty is confirmed by the 

It is a well-known fact that Zante or Greek currants do not come 
into competition with any product of this country. They are raised 
and thrive only within a narrow strip of land to the south of the Gulf 
of Corinth and in the adjacent islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante. 
The capricious nature of the genus of this plant is well known and it 
is an established fact that the product of currants is thus confined in 
space and limited in quantity. 

The amount of currants annually imported to this country is about 
32,000,000 pounds. ‘The average amount of the years 1895 and 1896 
was, according to the Treasury statistics, 31,981, pounds. 

The import duty was as follows: Up to 1890, 1 cent per pound; 
from 1890 to 1894, free; from 1894 to 1896, 14 cents per pound; and 
by the Dingley bill, 2 cents per pound. 

The average cost of the imported currants for the last two years, 
5 the records of my consulate, has been as follows: Year 
1895, 1. per pound; year 1896, 1.84 per und; or an average of 
1.69 und. On this basis the pro duty of 2 cents would 
make it 118 per cent ad valorem. No such duty exists in the tariff for 
y 8 a cle. hint a 1 8 Greece, amount- 
ng almost to pro on, and out of a roportion to that on o 
fruits, as will seen from the following Rable: 9 


Average 
cost Im Equal 
without duty. to 
uty. 


* Cents. Per cent. 


2.5 74 
2.5 oy 
2.5 50 
2.5 02 
2 


This duty of 2 cents per pound was imposed, as I understand, first, 


by an erroneous impression that currants are a and compete 
with California raisins, and, second, by the statement made in the 
House on March 31 by the Hon. Mr. Dingley, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Mea that the duty of 2 cents per pound was only 
one-half of that impo: by England. 

As a matter of fact, the duty on currants in England is 2 shillin 
25 cents) per quintal of 112 8 and consequently it amounts to 
our-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

As to the first assertion, I beg to state that currants are a unique 
roduct, grown nowhere else in the world except in Greece and her ad- 
acent islands. They furnish the masses with a cheap and nutritious 
fruit product, which benefits the consumers without injuring anybody, 
and that it has no real substitute. Raisins are an article for the table. 
Currants are an article for the kitchen. 

These facts are so palpable that when in 1890 I explained them to 
Hon. Major McKinley, now President of the United States, he placed 
currants on the free list without hesitation. The same point of view 
was taken by your excellency in the United States Senate, when you 
spoke on the subject, June 9, 1894. I take the liberty to inclose co 
of your remarks, taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 10. 
1894 (vol. 26, No. 150, p. 7179), and I hope that your excellency enter- 
tains still the same opinion. 

Before I conclude, I beg to be permitted to remark that the vote of 
the United States Senate of February 20, expressing its sympathy for 
Greece and her Government, had an immense effect in Greece and 
strengthened our hands in our present struggle to free our brethren in 
Crete from the Turkish yoke. t would be an anomaly and almost in- 
comprehensible to our people if that same Senate, which expressed 
unanimously its strong Sympathy for Greece, would crush the only 
Greek product imported into this country by imposing an enormous and 
almost prohibitory duty. 

Yet, in view of the present policy of the United States Government, 
we do not ask that currants should be placed on the free list, as they 
were by the act of 1890, but as the question of revenue must be con- 
sidered, a our of 1 cent per pound would make this article bear a fair 
relation to other imports. 

I most respectfully beg your excellency to transmit these remarks to 
oe Finance Committee of the United States Senate for their consider- 
ation. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
D. N. Borass1, 


Consul-General of Greece. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 10, 1894.] 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the vote taken when I was absent 
temporarily, fixing a duty of 1} cents a poraa on Zante currants, seems 
to me a gross injustice to a country with which we have considerable 


commerce, and with which we have an increasing commerce. 


XLIV——160 


I have some facts which I have received from the representatives of 


that Government in respect to Zante currants. If the statements are 
true—and I have no doubt they are, because they are verified from the 
market quotations in the city of New York—it fs a grossly outrageous 
duty on what is commonly called the “raisin of the poor.“ The state- 
ment I have shows conclusively that Zante currants are now quoted 
in the market of New York at about 1} cents a pound. ‘This, therefore, 
would be a duty of 125 per cent upon Zante currants, which are im- 
pores in large quantities, and which are used mainly by the poor people 

their puddings, etc., as a substitute for raisins. Large quantities of 
currants of that kind are imported. shall read what is said here in 
a communication which I have before me: 

“CONSULATE-GENEEAL OF GREECE, 33 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 

“New York, May 12, 1894. 

„Sin; In the tariff amendments just presented in the United States 
Senate (article 217), I notice that a duty of 11 cents per pound is put 
on Zante currants, which are produced exclusively in Greece. 

This enormous duty is equivalent to 125 per cent ad yalorem, the 
average price of currants in Greece being about 14 cents per pound. 
They are selling now in New York from 14 to 13 cents per pound. 

“ Zante currants, now on the free list, are taxed 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem by the House bill. In the Senate bill the duty was increased to 20 
per cent; then the Finance Committee increased it to 30 per cent; and 
now in the amended bill a specific duty of 14 cents per pound is put 
thereon, equal to 125 per cent ad valorem. 

“And yet it is a fact that Zante currants do not come into competi- 
tion with any product of this arm i A small raisin produced in 
California has nothing whatever to do with the Zante currants of 


Greece. 

“We only demand justice. We do not compete with your products. 
We buy in the United States every gallon of petroleum that is consumed 
in Greece, as well as all our agricultural implements, and yet it is pro- 
poron to tax at the enormous rate of 125 per cent the only article that 

reece sends to this country. 

“The whole tariff does not offer a second example like this, viz, take 
an article from the free list and tax it 125 per cent. Is this not a 
great injustice done to a friendly country, and will it not affect the 

rona trade which was just being developed between the two coun- 
ries 
“Very respectfully, D. N. Borassr, 
“Consul-General of Greece. 
“Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
“United States Senate.” 

It seems to me that this statement which is made, and I have no 
doubt truly, by a responsible party, the consul-general of Greece, shows 
that we ought not to make this discrimination against that important 
product of Greece, the only thing that we import from that country. 

As the vote has already been taken, I do not care to move to recon- 
sider, because I hope Senators on the other side having the matter in 
charge will correct it. 

There is no similitude in the use or cost of Zante currants and raisins. 
Raisins are worth 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents a pound; and the raisins of Cali- 
fornia are very beautiful, probably the best raisins in the world. I have 
seen specimens of those raisins which are equal to any produced in the 
world. To make such a change in the duty on this article, which does 
not really compete with the raisins of our own country, seems to me, at 
least, extortionate, and I think it ought to be corrected. I should have 
no objection, however, to putting a reasonable rate, an ordinary ad va- 
lorem rate, on raisins; but to apply a oj any rate to these two articles, 
which differ so widely in value, raisins being worth at least four or five 
times as much as Zante currants, is not just to a friendly country, es- 
pecially to a small country which has an increasing commerce with our 
wn. 


0 2 

I hope Senators will take the matter under consideration, so that it 
may be called up again when the bill is reported to the Senate. I call 
attention to 1 now, but shall not put the Senate to the trouble of taking 
a vote upon it. 

Whatever may have been thought in 1890, it is now well established 
that Zante currants are really raisins, and grow on a vine like other 
grape gi i of full-grown vines with the fruit on have been pro- 

uced in the federal courts, authenticated by our consuls in Greece, who 
have superintended the digging and shipping of the specimens. 

They come in direct com tion with certain California raisins which 
are now produced in great abundance. 

By- hts Zante currants ye to be classified as raisins, which 
ae Ny. are. Then they would have to pay the still higher duty of 
4 cents. 


[No. 20.] 
IRISH MACKEREL FISH CURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICES, 10 UNION Quay, 
Cork, March , 1897. 
Sin: We are authorized by the above association to transmit to you the 
inclosed memorial, signed by almost every Irish representative in the 
British House of Commons, and we hope that you may see your way to 
concede to the prayer of the petition, which asks that you will be good 
enough not to increase the duty on Irish-cured mackerel and herrings. 
We remain, your obedient servants, 
W. W. Harvey, President. 
Gro. GEORGISON, Honorary Secretary, 
The Right Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
President of the United States of America, Washington. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 29, 1897. 
My Dran Sin: By direction of the President the inclosed memorial 
from Irish representatives in the British House of Commons in regard 
to the vena on Irish-cured mackerel and herrings is referred to you for 
your consideration. 
Very truly, yours, Jonx 3 5 
Secreta: o the Presi . 
Hon. NELSON DincGtey, Jr., = siesta 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: We, the undersigned Irish representatives in the British House 
of Commons, have learned with deep regret that there is a probability 
of heavier duties be imposed on Irish-cured mackerel and herrings 
going into the United States of America, 
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On behalf of tho 
respectfully bring 
when disclosed, will reveal a state of matters rarely to be met with in 
the annals of any nation. 

Within the past ten years the mackerel-curi 


r Irish fishermen, we would humbly and very 
‘ore your notice the real facts of the case, which, 


industry has been 
started in our coun and has given employment to many thousands of 
poor pepis living in the most poverty-stricken districts of our land. 

Since the inception of this industry there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the soc condition of the people, although their present state 
is still very miserable and leaves great room for improvement. Prior to 
the rise and growth of this industry the condition of the people was 
sad in the extreme; in fact, our workhouses were every one of them 
crowded to excess. 

For the first few years of the business the prices paid to the fisher- 

men were such as secured for them earnings which after supplying their 
daily needs left a small surplus to help to purchase nets and boats, or 
to repay the Government and philanthropic friends, who in the first 
place provided both boats and nets. 

For the past few years the prices paid to the fishermen have been so 
low that at the end of the season they usually found themselves in debt 
to the merchant, and before next season came around it has been by no 
means uncommon to find any of these men with their families applying 
to the union for relief, and to prevent them from starvation they were 
reluctantly obliged to accept such shelter. 

It should be noted here that the United States of America is the only 
market to which Irish-cured mackerel are sent, and if the present duty 
were increased there is, we fear, no alternative for the vast majority 
of the poor Irish fishermen but to return to the days of ignominious ex- 
istence in the wards and hospitals of our unions. 

The prices paid for fresh mackerel these past few years were so low 
that if they were reduced—as an increase of duty would necessitate— 
it would mean that the result of their fishing would not pay for wear 
and tear of boats and nets, far less leave anything for themselves and 
their families. 

The industry is a young one, and in such a poor country as Ireland 
is, where there are so few industries, we appeal to ga on these high 
and benevolent grounds of common humanity to graciously consider our 
applications, and instead of increasing the duties on Irish-cured mack- 
erel or herrings, perhaps you will consider favorably the deplorable 
condition of the Irish fishermen and possibly reduce the existing duties 
of one and à half dollars per barrel on mackerel and $1 per barrel on 
herrin If it be ploesing to you to keep the duty at its present level, 
you will confer an untold blessing on many thousands of very poar 
people in Ireland, and the reduction of these duties would help these 
thousands to live in a state of comparative comfort, and so relieve 
them from their present abject poverty. 

It will be at once obvious to you that a reduction of duty would 
have far-reaching effects on the social conditions of our ve poor 
fellow-countrymen and would tend to increase rather than diminish the 
wealth of the United States, inasmuch as, if the population of these 
pour congested districts of Ireland were rendered self-supporting, the 
mmense sums at present sent yearly by their friends in the United 
States for their support would be no longer needed. 

Praying that you may see your way to grant our petition, we have 
the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 


Waring, P. J. 
Jas. C. 
Herbert 
i 


Carew, W. 
B. Curran, James O'Connor, D. 


To the Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEy, 
President of the United States of America, à 


No. 20 is from 53 Irish members of the British Parliament. Among 
them will be noticed such names as John Dillon, Michael Davitt, John 
H. Parnell, and Justin McCarthy. They are among the ablest states- 
men in Parliament. It is fair to presses that in a document of this 
kind they have addressed to us their most persuasive argument. They, 
no doubt, paint a truthful picture of the poverty of the Irish fishermen. 
They are, no doubt, also correct in their contention that a low tariff 
on mackerel and h g would greatly assist these r Irish fisher- 
men; but as an American sta n writing a law for the American 
people, I am more concerned to know what we are going to get out 


of it. 

The only benefit the petitioners offer us is that if we will kindly remit 
this tax on mackerel and herring, then the money thus saved to the 
fishermen (and lost to our Treasury) will render them self-supporting, 
so that there will be no necessity for them to live on the charity o 
their relatives in America, Such legislation would simply transfer 
the burden of supporting these fishermen from their kind-hearted and 
prosperous relatives in America to the Federal Treasury. We are 
willing to do anything that our big-hearted Irish-American fellow- 
citizens ask us to do, but they have never asked us to relieve them of a 
duty of filial affection in this way. 

The Irish members of Parliament ought not to have asked it, 

All of the foregoing 20 communications are from statesmen who are 
employed to work for the advancement of the material welfare of their 
own several countries. 


None of them are so situated that they could be adequately punished 
by us for their negligence, if convicted, of occasionally relax their 
vigilance in keeping a watchful care over everything that makes for our 


l prosperity. 
naher are Unanimously in favor of a tariff for revenue only. They 
agree that a low tariff will benefit them, and give reasons for it. 
Most of them mention no benefit that we can expect, and the two or 


three who attempt it give very shadowy and speculative reasons for our 
comfort. 


I think I will not weary the patience of the Senate by read- 
ing any more, 


I thank you. 


In connection with the protests of foreign countries, I ask 
leave to print a couple of paragraphs and a table in the RECORD 
showing the exports to those countries for the year before the 
Dingley tariff bill was passed, and the year after it was passed, 
and also ten years later. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Another evidence of the indisposition of other countries to attempt 
to exclude the ulred products of the United States from their mar- 
kets is found in the fact that although a dozen of the great countries 
of the world simultaneously protest against the Dingiey tarif act 
no one of those countries excluded any of the products of the United 
States following the enactment of that law or even reduced by a single 
dollar the value of their purchases from this country. These protests, 
while not a joint action, and while relating in some cases to different 
features of the act from those complained of by other protesting 
countries, were practically simultaneous, and as the passage of the 
act without recognition of their protest was a simultaneous rejection 
by the United States of those protests, the occurrence offered to them 
a A. apnay and unique opportuni y for combined action in excluding our 

ucts from their markets. Yet not a single one of those countries 
ook such action, and in no case did they reduce their purchases from 
the United States. On the contrary, our exports to every one of the 
12 countries have increased. Our exports to the 12 countries which 
proteus against the act in question were in 1896, $618,688,000, and 
n 1907, $1,220,000,000, an increase of about 100 per cent, as compared 
with 1896, the year prior to that in which these protests were made. 
8 Ee tabio of countries protesting against Dingley law, and exports to 

em. 

Besides, the complete power of the United States to protect itself 
peng retaliation must not be overlooked. The only countries from 
which there could be any possibility of danger are the leading indus- 
trial and commercial nations of Europe. Their policy is protective, so 
is ours. But if they are compelled to buy largely of our products 
from necessity, we buy largely of theirs from choice. We are among 
their best customers. What they buy of us are necessaries; what we 
buy of them are chiefly luxuries. If they were to proscribe our prod- 
ucts we could more easily proscribe theirs. So long as we maintain 
the protective policy we can defend ourselves; the more we advance 
toward free trade the fewer weapons of defense we hold. 

Thus, both the logic of the situation and our actual experience with 
adverse legislation and threats of such legislation fail to justify the 
assertion that our pronume of any class are belng excluded or are 
likely to be excluded from the markets of other countries by reason of 
our protective tariff. 


GROWTH OF EXPORTS TO THE COUNTRIES WHICH PROTESTED AGAINST THE 
. DINGLEY TARIFP BILL. 


This table gives a full list of the countries which protested 
the Dingley tariff bill sae its consideration and the value of mer- 
chandise exported thereto in the year prior to the consideration of that 
measure and of their protest, and compares with those figures the ex- 
ports to those same countries in 1898— the 8 immediately followin 
the enactment of the tariff law—and in 1907, the latest year for whic 
figures are now available. It will be seen that, despite the protests 
against the Dingley bill, and in some cases implied threats of exclusion 
of American products in case the bill should become a law, the exports 
to those countries have in every case areal: increased, the total exports 
to those countries in 1907 being practically double those of 1896, the 
year prior to the enactment of the law. 


Exports from the United States to the countries which protested against 
the Dingley tariff bill, showing increase in exports after enactment of 
the law. 


ainst 


Year ending June 30— 


1808. 1907. 
$405, 741,839 $540, 940,605 $607 , 783,255 
OA a BEEF 97,897,197 155,089, 072 256, 595,00 
. 39,022,899 64,274,524 104,507,716 
27,070,625 47,619,201 51,498,044 
19,143,606 23,290,858 61,746,965 
7,689,685 20,385,041 88,770,027 
6,557,448 12,697,421 23,884,980 
6,921,933 9,992,894 25,704, 582 
5,979,046 6,429,070 82,163,536 
2,439,651 6,607,912 15,136,185 
eT. EN, 191,056 127,559 1,634, 431 
32,954 263,970 612,579 
HEIA 618,687,429 886,759,027 1,219, 582,722 


Mr. ROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. Just one moment. I desire to ask the Chair, 
if the information is in the possession of the Chair, whether 
the document just transmitted by the President is in the origi- 
nal German text or whether it has been translated? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to ask the 
Secretary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in the original German text; and, as the 
matter has been referred to the committee, they will haye it 
translated at once. 

Mr. STONE, That is satisfactory. 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about 
the pending amendment, which is a proposal to increase the 
duty upon barley. I hope the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
CARTER] will not think me discourteous if I do not refer specifi- 
cally to his observations on that amendment. [Laughter.] 

I think, Mr. President, that I ought to vote against the 
amendment, and it is my purpose to vote against it. I wish to 
state briefly the reason. Prior to the tariff act of 1883, the duty 
on barley was 15 cents a bushel. Upon the report of the tariff 
commission of that year, the Congress reduced the duty to 10 
cents a bushel. The duty was increased to 30 cents a bushel 
in the McKinley Act of 1890; reduced to 30 per cent ad valorem 
by the Wilson Act of 1894; and restored to 30 cents in the 


Dingley Act of 1897. The House of Representatives in the pend- 


ing bill reduced the rate to 24 cents a bushel, and the committee 
now recommends an amendment to the House bill restoring the 
Dingley rate of 30 cents. 

During the period when the duty was 10 cents a bushel a 
very large malting industry grew up along the southern shore 
of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario; many millions of dollars were 
invested in the New York cities upon the south shore of those 
lakes, and there also grew up a very large production of barley 
in the farming region of northern New York. The barley raised 
in that region is specifically adapted for blending with Cana- 
dian barley for the manufacture of malt; and, accordingly, 
under the lower rate of duty there was a considerable impor- 
tation of the hard, No. 1, Canadian barley and a large produc- 
tion of New York barley to blend with the Canadian for the 
manufacture of malt. 

The increase of duty by the Dingley Act was a severe blow 
to the malting industry of New York and to the barley-raising 
industry of New York. Under that duty the malting industry 
has languished and decreased, and under that duty the pro- 
duction of barley by the farmers of northern New York has 
to a great extent disappeared. 

Under this revision both the maltsters—such of them as re- 
main in the cities of Buffalo, Oswego, and some other New 
York towns—and the representatives of the farmers came to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and asked for a reduction 
of the duty. The situation in which we are placed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that, failing the possibility of importing Canadian bar- 
ley, failing the production of New York barley to blend with 
the Canadian barley, our malting houses in New York are 
obliged to take their entire supply from the Northwest, and 
the supply of the Northwest, collected in the elevators that con- 
trol the transportation of barley, is subjected to increases and 
decreases of price practically at the will of the owners of the 
elevators; so that the New York maltsters find it impossible to 
calculate with any accuracy or certainty upon the price of the 
material which is necessary for their industry. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to oppose or find fault with 
the principle of protection of agricultural products; but I fail 
to see in any facts that have been presented here any evidence 
that a duty of 30 cents a bushel on barley is necessary to 
equalize the cost of production upon the American and upon the 
Canadian side of the boundary line. If it were necessary, then 
the maltsters and farmers of northern New York must take the 
consequences of the application of the rule of protection. They 
must be content to suffer in that one respect, in order that 
they, with the other citizens of our country, shall benefit by the 
combined effect of the duties included in their protective tariff; 
but if there is no occasion for fixing the duty at this high 
point under the application of the rule of protection, if the 
rule does not require it, then the establishment of this duty 
would be to inflict upon the interests which I am endeavoring 
to represent an injury wholly unwarranted. 

I know that the facts relating to the duty upon barley have 
been presented upon both sides to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I know that they have been presented to the House of 
Representatives, and that the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the House have decided in favor of a 24-cent duty. I know, 
too, that the facts have been presented to the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, and that committee have decided in favor of 
a 30-cent duty on barley. If it be the judgment of the Senate 
that the application of the rule of protection demands a 24-cent 
duty or a 30-cent duty, I must submit to it, and I shall submit 
cheerfully. It does not seem to me that, upon the facts, the 
application of that rule does demand such a duty. If it seems 
to the Senate that it does, then hereafter, where the interests 
of the people of the State of New York demand a duty, I shall 
ask the Senate to apply the same rule that they apply to the 
interests of the people of the Northwest, when the application 
is injurious to the interests of the people of New York. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, this committee amendment, 
of course, is intended either for revenue or for protection, or 


both; but I find that it can hardly be for protection, because 
last year we exported 8,238,842 bushels, valued at $4,556,295, 
and our importations were only 11,815 bushels, valued at $6,608. 
It can not be for reyenue, because the total revenue under the 
present law is only $3,544.50. In view of these figures the 
amendment of the Senate committee, increasing the very large 
duty of 24 cents per bushel which the House fixed, to 30 cents, 
would seem to lack a justification in the facts either from a 
protection or a revenue standpoint. Therefore I shall vote 
against it. 

Mr, HEYBURN. I think the increased duty is for protection. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. How? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The new lands in British Columbia and 
Manitoba that border on the northern portion of several of our 
States are practically obtainable, or the use of them is obtain- 
able, for nothing. We are a large barley-producing country, and 
the lands upon which we grow barley are worth from $30 to $100 
an acre. A man engaged in the production of barley on our side 
of the line receives double the wages, both in planting the crop 
and in harvesting it, that are received by the man in British 
snipe Manitoba, or elsewhere on the Canadian side of the 

e. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of North Dakota 
in the chair). Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. These facts, as far as my own personal 
attitude is concerned, would have great weight with me if they 
were not overcome by the fact that, notwithstanding our ex- 
portations are enormous, the Notes on Tariff Revision prepared 
by the House committee say that the production of barley in 
this country is constantly and rapidly increasing. Regardless of 
these differences in wages, we import hardly any at all and we 
export vast quantities. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We do not import it because the duty is 
performing its proper function. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why do we export it?. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask the Senator, what is this “ enor- 
mous” exportation? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Our exportations were 8,238,842 bushels 
last year, 

Mr. HEYBURN. We have a single county that produces 
that much. That is a mighty small item in the production of 
grain in our country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The importations, compared with the ex- 
portations, are trivial, negligable. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The fact is that the production of barley 
is growing. It is one of the most profitable crops that we 
raise in the Northwest, so far as the profit per acre to the 
farmer is concerned, and there is an increasing acreage there 
from year to year, to which there is scarcely a limit, and of 
course we expect to export it. We expect to export 800,000,- 
000 bushels before we are through with the development of 
barley, if it keeps on. We can supply a great deal of it, and 
8,000,000 bushels is a very small quantity. I repeat that a 
single county could furnish that much barley. I regard the 
duty as necessary for the protection of the American farmer 
against the Canadian farmer. Now, these barley fields north 
of the line are, to a very large extent, in the hands of the very 
cheapest kind of foreigners who are brought over there. Sey- 
eral of the societies with which we are very familiar raise 
barley north of the line, and we must not be compelled to com- 
pete with them, because we pay $3 and $3.50 in the field to 
harvest our barley. We pay our farm hands three times the 
wages that they are paid north of the line, and we want to 
continue to do that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If that be true, what are the inducements 
which exist to cause so many Americans to emigrate across 
the line and become Canadian farmers every year? In my 
examination of this question, in getting information wherever 
I could, I learned a year or two ago that several hundred thou- 
sand farmers of Iowa, Nebraska, and other Western States 
are transferring their belongings across the line into Canada in 
search of cheap lands, and that they are the real competitors, 
if there is any competition, in a race in which we do all the 
exporting and very little of the importing. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We export about 700 times as much as 
we import. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The fact to which the Senator from South 
Carolina refers, which was stated in this Chamber, that a 
large number of Americans are going over into Canada because 
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they can get lands under more favorable circumstances there 
than on this side, is not inconsistent with the statement that 
I have just made. Of course an American can get land on the 
Canadian side just as cheaply as a Slay can, as far as that 
is concerned, but we want him on this side of the line. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator have any objection to 
Slavs? If so, we have some of them right here, and I have 
thought them to be pretty good fellows. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was speaking in the ordinary use of 
that term. There has been a class of immigration there that 
we would not offer any special inducements to on this side of 
the line. I do not think it proper, in public speech, or in pri- 
yate speech for that matter, to declaim against any nationality 
at all, because individual character is not always a question 
of geography. I used the term in the ordinary sense, in de- 
scribing a class of immigration that would be undesirable to us. 

Now, we want conditions on our side of the line to be so 
much better than the conditions on the other side that our peo- 
ple will stay at home, or will come back to this country; and 
in making these few suggestions in support of retaining the 
duty recommended by the committee to this body, I do so upon 
the basis of the actual facts, and with a view not only of retain- 
ing existing conditions and inducements, but extending them if 
possible. I should have been glad to see the duty on barley 
even higher. There is nothing that builds up a community like 
a product of the soil of this character, because the market is 
unlimited, and it is an ever-growing market, it is an easy crop 
to raise, a comparatively economical crop to produce, and why 
should we hesitate about retaining the duty? 

I realize the force of the suggestion made by the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Root]. It might be desirable to get 
barley in under more fayorable conditions locally, along the St. 
Lawrence River, but bear in mind that this crop is grown all 
over the United States, and we have no such conditions along our 
great line upon the north that divides our Western States from 
Canada. We have no such conditions existing there as those 
pictured by the Senator from New York, and it is not a ques- 
tion of buildtug up our breweries alone. The use of barley is 
not confined to the making of malt or beer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Indiana seems to be 
startled at the wonderful amount of our exportations of barley, 
being about 8,000,000 bushels, so he says. I have not looked up 
our exportations, but I assume that is the amount. We pro- 
duce in this country ordinarily about 150,000,000 to 160,000,000 
bushels, and all but about 8,000,000 bushels, according to the 
Senator’s own statement, are used in this country. We will 
admit that about 8,000,000 bushels are exported. The Senator 
assumes that the export price will necessarily affect the price 
of all the products in the United States. 

But, Mr. President, there is something more than the question 
of export price in the matter of the fixing of prices in the 
United States. Barley is not shipped from some sections of 
the country for export at all. I do not think it is shipped from 
my country for exportation. The distance is too great and the 
freight rates are too great to justify shipping it any great dis- 
tance to come in competition with the world’s market. A cer- 
tain portion of it undoubtedly can be exported from certain 
sections of the country to the general world’s market; but our 
price is fixed, not only by the supply and demand, as we gen- 
erally use that expression, but by the visible supply within the 
radius of a particular market. 

If the Senator would make inquiries along the line of my 
State, he would find that notwithstanding the fact that we are 
exporting barley on the one side of this imaginary line it is 
considerably more expensive than it is upon the other side, 
showing to the Senator that the export price or the demand of 
the world does not fix the price entirely in the United States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator really think, with a 
duty of 24 cents a bushel, as fixed by the House bill, the farmers 
of his State would suffer in competition with the farmers of 
Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To-day, no. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is sufficient. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Next year, no. Within ten years, yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You do not mean that we are fixing a 
tariff on futures, and ten years off at that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator himself has again and again 
stated on this fioor that we are fixing a tariff for ten years. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope so; and if at the end of that 
time what the Senator now thinks shall come true, then we 
will have an opportunity to raise the duty upon barley. The 
Senator admits that not for ten years, with 24 cents a bushel 


upon barley, would the farmers of his section be in competition 
with anybody. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said nothing of the kind, and the Sen- 
ator is not justified in believing I said anything of the kind. 
I said within ten years, yes; that means before the expiration 
of ten years. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Well, about what time? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask one question, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is it not true that the conditions may 

in six months, in a year, or at any time, in which 
event the duty would be absolutely necessary? 
Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Indiana himself can 
see that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What condition? 

Mr. McCUMBER. This condition: We will raise, we will 
say, 160,000,000 bushels of barley this year. We export, we 
will say, 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 bushels this year, if you please. 
That would leave for consumption in the United States, say, 
15,000,000 bushels of barley. Next year we may raise 148,- 
000,000 bushels of barley. We are therefore 2,000,000 bushels 
short on the general demand in this country, and does the 
Senator think there would be no difference in the price of 
barley in this country and that the demand would cut no 
figure at that time? If the Senator bad heard the discussion 
I gave yesterday upon the matter of wheat, he would see that 
when we came near the line of an equality between the 
amount of production and consumption 25 cents a bushel upon 
wheat did not count at all, but that immediately it poured over 
the Canadian border line, and we got all the wheat that was 
contiguous to that line. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not contending for the abolition 
of this duty. ‘What I am questioning is the raise of 6 cents a 
bushel over the 24 cents a bushel which the House fixed; and 
the Senator from North Dakota a moment ago, when I asked 
him if with 24 cents a bushel on it the farmers of his State 
would come in competition with the foreigners, said “no,” 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I did not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes! The Senator said, “To-day, no; 
next year, no; within ten years, ves.“ Then the Senator from 
Rhode Island asked him whether conditions might not change 
in six months. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I know that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What condition could change in six 
months that would make 24 cents not enough? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The irresistible law of supply and demand 
may in a very short time; the failure of crops; a great many 
different conditions may change the relation of foreign and 
domestic prices absolutely. I assume the Senator from Indiana 
does not need any instruction upon that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; but I do upon a great other 
things. Does the Senator from Rhode Island himself think 
that with 24 cents a bushel on barley the barley producers of 
this country are in any danger of competition from barley pro- 
ducers abroad? i 

Mr. ALDRICH, They may be in danger at any time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Are they? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am in favor of imposing a duty upon 
barley which beyond any question will be protective to the 
American producer; and I am surprised that the Senator from 
Indiana is not in favor of the same policy. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield very cheerfully. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator from Rhode Island, 
when he says that, mean that he does not think the House of 
Representatives was in favor of such a policy when it fixed the 
duty at 24 cents? Does he read the entire Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, who are high protectlonists, and the 
great Republican majority in that body, outside the ranks of 
protection, just because they put the duty at 24 instead of 30 
cents a bushel? Were they not “in favor of imposing a duty 
upon barley which, beyond any question, will be protective of 
the American producer,” to quote the Senator’s words? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator seems to have placed in the 
keeping of the Ways and Means Committee his judgment and his 
intelligence. I am forming my own judgment upon this con- 
dition, and am not following the precedent and the judgment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 


Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course I shall not make the plainly 
appropriate retort to what the Senator bas just said, but I will 
say this: With an export of this product seven or eight hundred 
times greater than the import of the product, it would seem that 
in this particular case the House had more facts and better 
judgment than the Senate committee, because if that is not true 
will the Senator point out a single new fact that he has that 
the House did not have? 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I answer the Senator in this respect? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If he is going upon that philosophy, we 
export more than seven or eight hundred times as much wheat 
as we import, and yet the House committee made no change on 
that. They did not reduce it. 

Mr, ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana seems to think 
there is some measure of infallibility which pertains to the 
jndgment of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. I do not agree with him upon that conclusion, 
and if I were to trust anybody, if my friend, the Senator from 
Indiana would apply himself to these questions and undertake 
to form a judgment of his own, I would much sooner follow 
that Senator in his conclusions than the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. ~ 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I leaye the controversy of the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House to themselves. But the Senator from Rhode Island will 
not be permitted to escape the reason of the reference to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, which was this—this 
is what brought it on: That the addition of 6 cents a bushel on 
the already enormous 24 cents a bushel, fixed by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, put those of us who question 
that remarkable increase in an attitude of wanting to tear down 
the protection to American industries; and therefore the answer 
instantly came, Did he consider the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and that great Republican majority in 
the same attitude; did they also want to destroy a great 
American industry? Let me tell the Senator from Rhode Island 
he is not the only defender of American industries in this 
Republic. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from North Dakota allow 
me for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to say a word on the infallible judg- 
ment of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, on which 
the Senator from Indiana places so much reliance. It first 
reported a duty of 15 cents a bushel on barley, and before the 
bill passed the House it changed it to 24 cents. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The House—the great Republican ma- 
jority in the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; but the Ways and Means Committee 
recommended the change. After they had had all these hear- 
ings, upon which the Senator places so much reliance, and had 
considered all this testimony, they reported the bill at 15 cents 
a bushel on barley. Before it passed the House they changed 
it to 24 cents. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And now the Senate Committee on Finance 
recommend a change to 30 cents, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Without a single additional fact. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate Committee on Finance report 
and recommend this increase of duty because, in their judg- 
ment, it is desirable for the protection of an American industry. 
Our judgment may not be so good as that of the Senator from 
Indiana; I will not undertake to make any comparisons in that 
respect; but that is the judgment of that committee, based 
upon information and belief as to the interests of this article; 
and while I do not feel that I can rely at all upon the influence 
of that committee upon the judgment of the Senator from In- 
diana, based upon long experience—for weeks—I will say it is 
the honest judgment of the committee that this rate ought to be 
increased. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just one word more. A judgment by any 
earnest seeker for the light, which is based upon the facts set 
forth, would appear to be sufficient for that Senator’s vote 
without its being questioned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. Especially in view of the 
fact that no new facts whatever are laid before us to justify 
the increase. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The deliberate judgment of the Ways and 
Means Committee, after all these long hearings and after all 
this information was submitted to them, was that 15 cents a 
bushel was a proper rate to be placed on barley. If their judg- 
ment is entitled to any consideration at all, it is probably 
entitled to be considered in reference to the 15-cent rate. I do 
not know what caused them to change the rate from 15 to 24 
cents; but something did, I take it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator is now making an argument 
against himself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I may as well state once for all—I think I 
have stated it once before—that we are considering this bill, 
I assume, as Senators 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should think so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Upon our judgment and upon our informa- 
tion and upon our desire to serve the public interests, and that 
we upon this side are trying to prepare and haye passed a bill 
which is protective in its features. While I do not undertake 
to restrain the judgment—I could not if I tried—or the action 
of the Senator from Indiana, still I think the Senator once in 
a while—once in a great while, perhaps—ought to be willing to 
admit that the Senate Finance Committee has equal means for 
forming an intelligent judgment with the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House; and, if he is to follow the judgment 
of any committee, he ought, perhaps, to give us the benefit of 
the doubt occasionally. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask the Senator from North Dakota to 
permit me for just a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This seems to be a question as to which 
Senator shall have the last word. 

Mr. BEVERIDGR. No; just one word more, and that will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Indiana wants an 
opportunity to say the last word, I will grant it to him. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will say to my friend the Senator from 
Rhode Island that, much as I should like to, I can not permit 
him to escape from the reason why there was any reference at 
all to the Ways,and Means Committee of the House, which was 
this, and it is a thing which has occurred here time and time 
again: When an increased rate has been questioned the answer 
of the Senator from Rhode Island has been that he is in favor 
of protecting this American industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then I asked, Was not the House com- 
mittee also in favor of that policy? 

Mr. McCUMBER. As long as the Senator is taking my time, 
I do not want him to misquote me, The Senator has not quoted 
my reason. The Senator has not given me time to state it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from North Dakota has 
given a good many reasons. I am now referring to the usual 
answer of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just as soon as the Senator gives me time 
I will give my reasons. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You have all the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota declines to yield further. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator seems to think 
that the judgment of the Ways and Means Committee is natu- 
rally infallible. I do not know why it is any more infallible 
than the judgment of the Committee on Finance. I believe we 
had before us the same evidences that that committee had, and 
if we take the two Houses, I am inclined to think the Senate 
to-day is practically the deliberative body of Congress, more 
than the House, as it can not be under its rules. But when 
did they put on this cloak of infallibility? The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House some years ago recommended 
a bill containing the Dingley rates, and that was 30 cents a 
bushel upon barley. Thirty cents a bushel on barley ‘at the 
price at which barley was at that time is almost twice as much 
ad valorem as is 30 cents a bushel upon barley at the present 
time. So, taking the value of barley at the two different times, 
we have practically reduced it to an ad valorem duty of about 
one-half of what it was_at that time. What is bringing this 
about? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The increased consumption of barley in 
the United States is resulting in the advance of prices. As the 
prices advance in the United States over and above the advanc- 
ing price in the adjoining countries, we become more and more 
in danger of the importation which will be injurious to us in 
the future. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me put a question first. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. All right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator know what is the price 
of barley per bushel to-day? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is about 65 to 70 cents a bushel out in 
my section of the country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Before the Senator gets away from that 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to follow it by saying 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish to ask a question before the Sena- 
tor leaves that point. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give the Senator a chance to ask 
the question. In 1894, at 30 cents a bushel, the ad yalorem rate 
was 65 per cent on barley; in 1895 it was 68.56 per cent. Then, 
of course, we went to a 30 per cent ad valorem for a number of 
years, and then we got up to 1898 and 1899, when we came 
again to 30 cents a bushel, and in 1897 we had reduced it to 53 
per cent. So you will see the percentage of protection is going 
down, and the ad valorem is in the neighborhood of 40 per cent, 
probably, at the present time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator think that the present 
duty which he asks is enough? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; 30 cents. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator has just stated the measure 
on an ad valorem basis, Therefore, if he thinks this is enough 
now—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was making that statement to show the 
Senator from Indiana, if I could show to him, that there was 
not anything so very sacred in the findings or conclusious of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House as that we were 
bound to follow it. If I fail to impress the Senator with that 
proposition, of course, my statement has been without any force. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator did make a yery forcible 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator did make a very profound 
impression upon me by his statement, and so I asked him the 
question. According to his calculation, the duty now is about 
only half what it was upon the ad valorem basis. Yet he says 
that the duty now that he proposes to fix is sufficient. If that 
is true, then he must admit that the duty heretofore at the time 
he makes the comparison was twice too great. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can draw his own conclusion 
as to that. It was certainly twice as much as it is to-day, con- 
sidering values. 

I wish to call attention to the fact of the opportunities for the 
production of barley in the future. Here is a little section of 
the Canadian Northwest, west of Hudson Bay and west of the 
east line, we will say, of Minnesota. Does the Senator under- 
stand that that section contains as much agricultural land capa- 
ble of producing barley as the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 

Washington, and Oregon, all put together? It is a splendid 


climate in which to raise barley, and, as I explained yesterday, 
the development of that country is simply phenomenal, and any 
proposition that is based upon the conditions as they exist 
to-day in the United States, without taking into account that 
competitive section of the country, would now be wholly fal- 
lacious. 

I said to the Senator that while 24 cents a bushel might be 
adequate to-day it would not be adequate within ten years. I 
do not think it will be adequate within five years. 

The Senator from New York suggested that the farmers in 
his State ask for this reduction, if I understood him. Who is 
to be benefited by this lower tariff? There is just one interest 
in the United States; that is, the brewing interest or the manu- 
facturers of malt for the brewing interest. Why are they ask- 
ing for it? Because they are not satisfied with the American 
barley. With the higher price generally of labor in this coun- 
try upon the farm, at least, with the higher priced labor in this 
country, and the higher price of almost everything else, we 
necessarily need a higher price for all of our products. The 
American farmer is willing to take his chances with the other 
protected industries in the United States if you will give him 
the same adequate protection. But the Senator must see that 
with barley to-day at 65 cents a bushel and constantly rising, 
and as the consumption is bound to increase while the acreage 
in this country that is adapted to the raising of barley will not 
increase, we are reaching a condition when we will be in need 
of higher rates all the time. 

As I said, Why does the brewer need all the American barley? 
He buys the Canadian barley, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from New York, not because it is a different kind or 
grade, but because the labor that is expended upon it in spe- 
cially caring for it and keeping it bright, and so forth, makes it 
more valuable for the brewer. Oneof two things happens, either 
the brewer has got to get that barley and pay for it the price 
that the foreign demand requires or he has got to use barley 
grown in the United States to take its place. If he is com- 
pelled to go to the foreign market for his barley, then it is a 
question of revenue only, and I do not know any better source 
to get that revenue than from the barley that is used for brew- 
ing purposes. If, on the other hand, he is not compelled to get 
that upon this side and we make it cost more to import it 
from the other side, it will encourage the farmers on this side 
in expending the same labor that is placed upon it in Canada 
and securing the higher price for their own barley commen- 
surate with the added labor upon it. 

I ask permission to insert in my remarks an estimate of the 
barley crop of the United States, by States, from 1897 to 1908, 
inclusive, including prices and other information which has 
been furnished me by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son]. - It is very thorough and will be interesting to those who 
desire information upon the barley industry of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Barley crop of the United States by States, 1897 to 1908. 
[Agricultural Department, Bulletin No. 59.] 
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4,392,000 54 8,437,000 33 8,364,433 82 


a New York and other Eastern States, 3,084,000 bushels. 
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Imports 1896, 837,384 bushels. 
Imports 1895, 2,116,816 bushels, 


Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. ROOT. 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to say just two or 
three words in answer to what my friend from North Dakota 
said, and I want his attention. 

In considering this matter, I have in mind solely and only a 
sufticient protection for the farmer. If the Senator from North 


I hope we may have a vote on this question. 


I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 


Dakota had said that the farmer needs it now and did not put 


off his needs to a prospective time within ten years, even then 
I should have been inclined to vote for it. Upon this item and 
every other item my position is precisely the same. I want 
enough duties to adequately protect and no more. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. win the Senator allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator think that when I say 
we will need this protection within ten years I necessarily 
mean or can be understood to mean that we will not need it 
until the expiration of ten years? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would be implied from the Senator's 

mark, 

at BEVERIDGE. I asked the Senator a moment ago, when 
my question was first asked, whether with 24 cents a bushel on 
barley his farmers were in danger at present. He said no, but 
he said it is not only the present, it is the future; and then he 
proceeded to fix a period of ten years within which this was 
likely to happen. When I take that and consider it in connec- 
tion with the figures about exportations and importations, it is 
convincing to my mind that this extra duty is not now needed. 

If I remember rightly, Mr. PayNe made a speech in the House 
upon this subject in which he said that a duty of 24 cents upon 
barley would be absolutely prohibitive. Every cent of duty 
more than is actually needed for safe protection is unjust and 
may lead to extortion not only in this but in other things, as I 
` pointed out the other day as briefly as I could. 

Now, one word more, because so many references have been 
made about the infallibility of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator allow me just a moment? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not believe the Senator from Indiana 
wants this rate less than the rate of the Wilson law, which 
was 30 cents. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want whatever is right, I will say to 
the Senator, and I hope that will be sufficient. 

With reference to this imaginary ghost which the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from North Dakota call the 
infallibility of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
when tke question was made upon figures here that the in- 


creased duty was not wise or was too high, we hear sneering 
references to the infallibility of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House instead of facts or arguments, showing where the 
House was wrong. 

The Senator from Rhode Island immediately said that he did 
not want to tear down any American industry, and wanted to 
protect every American industry, this among others. So do I. 
But I therefore was compelied to say to him that that was not 
a fair answer; because he would not assume that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House or the great Republican ma- 
jority there wanted to tear down this industry. They want to 
protect it adequately just as much as the Senator. That is the 
way the Ways and Means Committee came into this debate. It 
was not an assertion of their infallibility at all, but instead of 
making arguments and presenting facts and figures when a 
Senator questions an increase, the Senator assumes that it will 
be sufficient simply to say, “I want to adequately protect this 
industry and you do not merely because you are not in favor 
of increasing the rate above what the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have done.” 

Now, I have no more respect for that committee than I have 
for the Senate Finance Committee. Certainly both ought to be 
given consideration; and when one committee presents its facts 
and gives its reasons, they ought to be weighty in anybody’s 
mind—a Senator’s or anybody's else—even more weighty than 
our own committee, if our own committee does not give any 
additional facts or any reasons for the increase. If you show 
me that 50 cents is necessary for barley, I will vote for it in- 
stantly, and that, too, regardless of every other interest than 
that of the farmer himself. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROOT, Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] 
referred a moment ago to the fact that the duty on barley under 
the Wilson bill was 30 per cent. With the barley, I will say, 
at 60 cents a bushel, it would be about 18 cents a bushel. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to prolong the 
debate more than a moment, and no further than to suggest 
that it seems to me to be very universally the opinion of those 
who raise barley in this country, of the farmers throughout 
this entire country, that this duty is necessary. I am frank to 
say that I am perfectly willing to base my judgment upon their 
practical judgment aside from any opinion which might have 
been arrived at by the Ways and Means Committee or the 
Finance Committee. 

But I arose to say that it is a little bit peculiar to me to 
know when to apply the judgment of the Ways and Means 
Committee under the rule which has been very generously given 
to us several times by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bev- 
ERIDGE]. I have observed that upon several occasions he has 
inyoked the rule as one which should be followed without any 
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hesitation, for the reason that he could not conclude that that 
committee desired to tear down our protective policy. But I 
observed that when the lumber interests were making their 
fight, that that judgment became fallible at once, in the mind 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

We all know that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House did not intend to destroy the protective policy, but it is 
worse than useless, Mr, President, to say that the Senate 
Finance Committee or the Senate may not under the same rule, 
and eyen upon the same facts, arrive at a different conclusion 
as to what would affect the protective policy. 

The Senator from Indiana invokes the rule that men must 
inevitably arrive at the same conclusion even when they are 
arguing from the same facts, which is not true at all. The 
same facts may be before two different tribunals and they may 
arrive at a different conclusion. While we take into considera- 
tion the views of the Ways and Means Committee, the duty 
rests with this body at least to exercise its own judgment, and 
to exercise it in accordance with the facts which are before it, 
whether they are more or less or even the same facts which the 
Ways and Means Committee had before them. If we are going 
to apply the rule, we must apply it in accordance with our 
judgment and not be governed by the simple fact of precedent 
upon the part of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate but 
a moment. I should not rise at all, except that the conditions 
expressed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] 
seem to be different from those which prevail in the section 
of the United States to which I shall directly call the attention 
of the Senate. It is not a quesion of next year or the year 
after in our part of the country; it is a question of this year. 
In 1894 the enactment of the Wilson-Gorman law, which di- 
vided the then existing duty by three, sent barley down a cor- 
responding price in the market, and it stayed down until the 
Dingley law was enacted. I have the figures before me to 
demonstrate it. The difference between 24 cents and 30 cents 
made a difference in the value of our land of $3.17 an acre. 
That is an important item. The land is worth what it will 
produce. If it produces wheat at £0 cents, it is to be measured 
by that gauge, and if it produces the saine quantity of wheat at 
80 cents, it is to be measured by that gauge. That is the only 
true rule. Hundreds of thousands of acres of land that are 
adapted to the raising of barley would be worth, under the 
House measure, $3.17 less per acre than it would under the 
Senate committee’s amendment. | 

Now, just one word further. As a Member of this body, 
there is but one committee whose judgment I defer to, and that 
is our own. I am not inquiring very much as to the sentiments 
or reasons which actuated or controlled the committee of an- 
other body. We are not here as an adjunct of any other body. 
We are here as an independent legislative being, and the com- 
mittees are our committees. They are here for our convenience 
and for our benefit. So I attach no more importance to the 
conclusions reached by the House committee than I would to 
the conclusions reached by any outside body of men. They are 
in no way controlling or directing when they come to us. 

It is then a question whether, by adopting the House measure 
of duty, we are going to depreciate the value of lands; and when 
you depreciate the value of lands, you depreciate everything 
that goes to make up the life of those who occupy those lands. 
They haye to reduce their standard of living in proportion. 
That is the principle, and it will be operative immediately in 
the market in which our people sell their grain or contract to 
sell it, and it is very often contracted for long before it is mar- 
keted. That is all. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I respect the opinion of 
our committee and of every committee under our form of gov- 
ernment; but as the House is building the tariff, it is to be 
especially remembered in this connection that the House of 
Representatives in all revenue measures is the originator of 
those measures, and therefore its committee should not be 
wiped aside lightly, but should be paid that respect and con- 
sideration which the reasons it has and the facts upon which 
those reasons are founded entitle it to. Nor should our own 
committee—for all committees are merely human legislative 
agencies—be paid any more or any less consideration. 

I want facts and light from any possible source that is an- 
thoritative. I respect the opinions of those in both Chambers 
who stand high in that particular. I wish to read merely one 
a from Mr. Payne, when he was presenting his bill to the 

ouse, 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Simply as a matter of order. 
sure, of course, what the Senator has, but 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I am discussing this amendment. 


I am not 


Mr. ALDRICH. The general rule of a parliamentary body 
is that we may not refer to what is done in another house. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is quite true. I can say 

another place.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator does not mean to intimi- 
date us at all by reading something from the RECORD, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I never intimidate; I leave the intimida- 
tion to others. 

Mr. President, I understand perfectly well the rule of cour- 
tesy, which is that we shall not speak directly of what trans- 
spires in, we usually say, another place. The Senator from 
Rhode Island will agree that I was not the first person to 
transgress that rule even to-day; but we have a right, and it 
becomes our duty, to consult a public record of the other House 
in a measure which the Constitution makes it the House’s 
particular business to originate, and which, in conjunction with 
it, we are trying to perfect. Therefore I read upon this particu- 
lar point just one sentence from the speech of the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House. He discussed 
this barley question quite fully. He said: 

I think 15 cents per bushel is probably prohibitory to bringing in 
barley from Canada, on everything except the seed, which ht be 
brought in from Canada, ER? 

Fifteen cents a bushel, he says, “is probably prohibitory.” 
There are paragraphs that I do not want to detain the Senate 
to read, so I will put them into the Recorp without reading. 
This is purely a question as to how much protection is needed ; 
that is all. 2 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Payne. I think 15 cents per bushel is probably prohibitory to 
— — M barley from Canada, on everything except the seed, which 
might brought in from Canada. The committee looked over the 
duty on breadstuffs and they find that oats bore a duty of 15 cents, 
equal to 32.26 per cent ad valorem; rye, 10 cents, or 12.55 ad valorem; 
corn, 15 cents, or 17.97 per cent ad valorem; wheat, 25 cents, or 28.85 
per cent ad valorem; ckwheat, 15 cents, or 22.12 per cent ad 
valorem; barley, 30 cents, or 53.64 per cent ad valorem; and the 
motion was made to equalize the barley duty to the other duties on 
breadstuffs in the bill, not with the lowest but with the average of the 
other duties, and so we made it 15 cents per bushel, which is nearly 26 
per cent on barley and higher than on most of the cereals. Now, the 
farmers in my district are interested in this bill, and the Interest we 
have is to get barley seed from Canada to renew and regenerate our 
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This duty was put up in 1890 to 30 cents a bushel, and it has cut 
off our farmers from raising barley. They can not get money enough 
in the spring to get seed barley from Canada to pay this high rate 
of duty, and they are not raising anything. That has been transferred 
to the West, and the people who use barley have to take the seed 
barley that comes from the West, and can not get that bright and 
beautiful barley from Canada, or in my State, which is superior to 
any barley grown in the United States. So it is that the farmers in 
my district and in my State, looking at this thing from an intelligent 
standpoint, want to get in their seed barley at 15 cents duty. Do not 
be alurmed about that. If it is 15 cents, it will prohibit the im- 
portation of mbt dreary except barley seed, and you will not be dis- 
turbed. You will have the same monopoly that you have in the mar- 
ket, except that med farmers can get some to furnish the best 
barley for the best brands. It will stop foreign importation that 
comes from Canada now. It will stop everything but the seed barley. 
It will still be prohibitive. Do not be worried about this bill or about 
your farmers or about their raising barley in the Northwest if it re- 
mains at the rate of 15 cents a bushel. 


Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I am not going to speak at 
any length, because I know the committee and the Senate are 
anxious to vote. Barley is not a product, perhaps, which 
Nebraska is as much interested in in the amount produced as are 
some other States, but, nevertheless, we are interested in it,-and 
I have had considerable objection and protest sent to me by citi- 
zens of Nebraska against reducing this barley schedule. They 
perhaps remember the reductions in price that followed the re- 
duction of duty a few years ago, and do not want to run the 
risk of a repetition. I shall not read all that correspondence, 
but for the benefit of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], 
who asked if anybody thought the price would be affected by 
the reduction of duty, I want to read a telegram and a letter. 
When this matter first came up I received a telegram from the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, persons who are certainly not exceed- 
ingly interested whether grain goes up or whether it goes down. 
They are not producing grain, but selling and handling it, This 
is the telegram: 


E. J. Burkett, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

This exchange wishes to enter protest against reduction of 50 per 
cent in duty on barley and barley malt as being against interest of 
Nebraska producers of grain and manufacturers of malt. Kindly in- 
terest yourself, if possible, against this change. We are writing you 
‘o-day. 


“in 


OMAHA, NEBR., 19-09, 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE. 
A few days later I received a letter from the secretary of this 
Omaha Grain Association, Mr. E. J. McVann, calling attention 


to the telegram, and in which this clause is contained: 


This reduction will have a very disastrous effect on the producers of 
barley all through the barley fields of the West and Northwest. It will 
not only have a tendency to depress the price of barley in the hands of 
the farmer, but it will also depress the price of the product, viz, malt, 


in the hands of the manufacturer. The pressure which und 
sulted in the plaeing of this reduction in the schedules 
traced to interested who know that, a to 


re- 
be easily 

22 bushels 
ment estimate, Canada produced in 1908 a crop of 47,000,000 bushels 
of barley. When it is recalled that there are only one or two malt 


houses manuf: rin into malt f anada; T- 
stand what he Tee sin be it this aa — a iai rears 

As I said, this is a body of men who do not produce barley, 
and therefore make their money whether prices are high or 
low; yet they are men who, by reason of their position and busi- 
ness, are most competent to judge of the effect of such legisla- 
tion. Many of them have been in business for many years and 
went through that period a few years ago when the tariff was 
reduced and when barley went down immediately in price. 
These men say if you reduce the tariff it will reduce the price 
to the man who raises barley. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, just a word on this proposi- 
tion. It occurs to me that the present rate of duty on barley 
should be maintained, because its imposition has occasioned the 
development of our barley industry during these years. As I 
recollect it, the production of barley in 1888. was something like 
60,000,000 bushels, with a value of $37,000,000. I have before 
me the December Crop Report, published by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which gives the production of barley for the pres- 
ent year as 166,000,000 bushels, with a farm value of $92,- 
000,000—practically an increase during this decade of three 
times over. 

It occurs to me, Mr. President, there should be no modifica- 
tion in the present rate. I think I am correct in making the 
statement that, on account of the rate of duty and the develop- 
ment of the production of barley in the Northwest, there has 
been transferred the place of the fixing of the price of barley 
from New York to Chieago and Milwaukee—nearer the region 
of the production of this great product. If you take the yield 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska 
out of the total production of 166,000,000 bushels of barley dur- 
ing the past year, you will find that 118,000,000 bushels were 
produced in those States. The prices have been fixed and the 
benefits have accrued to the great producers of barley in those 
regions. The maltsters and the producers of malt have been 
transferred from the eastern seacoast to the West; and I think 
largely the producers of malt in the East are practically limited 
to the city of Buffalo. As indicated in the Book of Imports, 
while the price of imported barley in 1897 was 31 cents per 
bushel, it has now increased to nearly 56 cents per bushel. If 
the present rate of duty were lowered, I think it would hazard 
this great industry. 

Mr. President, I favor the maintenance of the present rate, 
and I favor the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GAMBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. I did not intend, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thought the Senator 
from New York desired to interrogate the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. ROOT. No. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEvERmDGE] to allow 
him to ask the Senator from South Dakota a question? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota the same question which I asked the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. Does the Senator think 
that, with a duty of 24 cents a bushel on barley, the farmers 
of his State would be in danger of any pressing competition 
from barley growers in Canada? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I think it is very true they would be on 
account of the high price of lands upon which barley is pro- 
duced in the United States and on account of the cheapness of 
land in Canada, where their competitors are located. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, it follows logically and unavoid- 
ably that, as the lands in Canada are taken up, they also will 
constantly increase in price; so that the Senator’s danger dis- 
appears. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to say anything 

further in this discussion, except to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there has not been given to the Senate 
any statement of fact showing that the difference in the cost 
of production of barley in the United States and in Canada 
justifies this 30-cent duty. I can not, however, allow the ob- 
servations of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE] to 
pass without asking the Senate whether it means to impose 
duties in this act for the purpose of transferring business from 
New York to the Dakotas or to Wisconsin or to Illinois? 
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Tt is doubtless true, as the Senator from South Dakota has 
stated, that the effect of this duty has been to transfer the malt 
industry from the State of New York to the Northwest. Such 
results from the imposition of duties must be endured if they are 
the results of the application of a principle to the common good, to 
protect and maintain American industry against the incursions 
of foreign industry upon our market; but for the first time, I 
now hear, as a reason for the imposition of a duty, that it will 
serve to build up one section of our country as against another 
section of our country. Against that, Mr. President, in the 
name of the great State whose industry the Senator from 
South Dakota proposes to transfer to another part of our 
country, I must enter my most respectful and earnest protest, 

Mr. GAMBLE. In the observations I made I had reference 
to present conditions built up under the normal rules of trade, 
merely alluding to the fact that these industries had centered 
near the place of production, and nothing more. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to paragraph 227. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am not sure what the amend- 
ment of the committee is. Is the question on the committee 
amendment or on an amendment to the committee amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is on a committee amendment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 
Let us know what it is. 

Mr: ALDRICH. It has just been stated. 
are TILLMAN, I thought it was an amendment to reduce 

duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; the question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were taken. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I ask 
if the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN ] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, I withdraw my vote, and announce my 
pair with the Senator from Oklahoma for the remainder of 
the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire if the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] 
voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am paired with that Senator for the 
day, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BRADLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire whether the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Satvery] 
has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 


not. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I am paired with that Senator for to-day, 
and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MONEY. My colleague [Mr. McLavrrn] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Michigan 
IMr. SaurH]. If my colleague were present he would vote 
“nay.” I do not know how the Senator from Michigan would 
vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I wish to announce that I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. RICHARD- 
son], and therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 28, as follows: 


$ YEAS—48. 

Aldrich Cla: e Nelson 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Galii Oliver. 
Bourne Crane Gamble Page 
Brandegee Crawford Guggenheim Penrose 
Briggs Cullom Hale Perkins 
Bristow Diek Heyburn Piles 

rown Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley on Jones Smoot 
Burkett du Pont Kean Stephenson 
Bu Elkins La Follette Warner 
Burrows Flint Lodge Warren 
Carter Foster McCumber Wetmore 

NAYS—28. 
Bacon Daniel Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bankhead . —ç ; Martin Simmons 
Beveridge Dolliver Money. Smith, Md. 
Burton Fletcher Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Cla: Frazier Overman Stone 
Culberson Gore Paynter Taliaferro 
Cummins Hughes Rayner Iman 
NOT VOTING—15. | 

Bail Curtis Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Davis Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain McEne Richardson Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Shively 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
as amended is agreed to. 
paragraph passed over. 


The Secretary will state the next 
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The Secretary. Paragraph 228, barley malt. The committee 
proposes in line 22, page 76, after the word “ malt,” to strike out 
“forty” and insert “forty-five.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I move to insert as a new 
paragraph, to be known as paragraph 2293, that which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

A The SECRETARY. On page 76, after line 25, it is proposed to 
nsert : 

2294. Broom corn, $3 per ton. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 231, corn or maize 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will first state the 
committee amendment in paragraph 231. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 231, line 3, after the word 
“maize,” it is proposed to strike out “ fifteen” and to insert 
„twenty; “ so that it will read “Corn or maize, 20 cents per 
bushel of 56 pounds.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, with the 
consent of the chairman, I wish to withdraw the amendment 
to paragraph 231. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in paragraph 231. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 233, macaroni, vermicelli, and all 
similar preparations, 13 cents per pound. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 234, oats. After the word “ oats,” 
the committee propose to strike out “fifteen” and to insert 
“twenty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 236, rice, cleaned, 2 cents per 
pound. i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment in line 
15 has been agreed to. Without objection, the paragraph as 
amended will be agreed to. No objection is heard. The para- 
graph is agreed to. The next paragraph passed over will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 237, rye. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment in line 19 has 
already been agreed to. Without objection, the paragraph as 
amended is agreed to. The Secretary will report the next para- 
graph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 238, wheat. The committee 
proposes, in line 21, to strike out “twenty-five” and to insert 
“ thirty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the committee, I report a modification 
to paragraph 240. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 77, paragraph 240, liné 24, after the 
word “not,” it is proposed to insert the words “ sweetened and 
not;” and at the end of the paragraph insert a semicolon and 
the following: 


Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and all other baked articles, by whatever 
name known, composed of eggs, flour, or meal of any kind, or other 


material, when sweetened with sugar, honey, molasses, or other ma- 
terial, or combined with chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery of any 
kind, or both so sweetened and combined, and without regard to the 


component material of chief value, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SecreTary. Paragraph 242, on page 78, cheese. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. The Secretary will state the next amendment 
passed over. 


The SECRETARY. Paragraph 244, milk, preserved or con- 
densed, or sterilized-—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment in that 
paragraph was disagreed to. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be agreed to. The Chair hears none, and the paragraph is 


agreed to. 
Mr. BURTON. Do I understand that the committee amend- 
ment was abandoned or adopted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment was 
disagreed to. The Secretary will state the next paragraph 
passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 248, vegetables, if cut, sliced, 
or otherwise reduced in size 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 256, hops. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment in para- 
graph 256 was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in the paragraph relating to 
hops the committee have an amendment to make the duty 20 
cents a pound, instead of 15 cents a pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment heretofore reported by the committee has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the amend- 
ment in paragraph 256 was agreed to be reconsidered. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now move to insert “twenty” in lieu of 
“ fifteen,” as previously proposed by the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 79, paragraph 256, line 17, after the 
word “hops,” it is proposed in the committee amendment to 
strike out “ fifteen ” and insert “ twenty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which paragraph 217 was adopted, and ask that it be passed 
over for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
unanimous consent to return to paragraph 217. 
jection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator to let that go until we get 
into the Senate, and he will have all of his rights then. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have no doubt about that; but it would sat- 
isfy a number of Senators to let it go over for the present. The 
paragraph was passed under a misapprehension. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to having the vote by 
which the paragraph was agreed to reconsidered and haying it 
passed over. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is all right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment of the committee was agreed to in para- 
graph 217 is reconsidered, and the paragraph is passed over in 
that form. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to withdraw the committee amend- 
ment on page 79, line 7, paragraph 250. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to paragraph 250 
was agreed to. Does the Senator ask that the vote be recon- 
sidered? 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the vote by which that amendment 
was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the vote by which the amendment to paragraph 250 was 
agreed to? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida objects 
to a reconsideration. The question is on the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If there is objection, I will let it go over at 
present; and I will not ask that it be reconsidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, a committee amendment was 
adopted, I think, incorporating a new paragraph, to be known 
as “paragraph 2293,” in relation to broom corn. It passed 
ahs my attention was called to it. What was the rate 

ed? 


The Senator from. Virginia asks 
Is there ob- 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Three dollars a ton. i 

Mr. PAYNTER. I will ask if the committee's attention has 
been called to the condition of the broom-corn industry in this 
country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think so. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I have some very interesting facts here in 


relation to the matter, While $3 is but very slight protection, 
yet it seems to me that if the facts presented to me by a very 
reputable constituent are as stated by him, it ought not to bear 
a duty at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present duty is $8 a ton, 

Mr, PAYNTER. Eight dollars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNTER. My constituent, a very reputable man, writes 
me that broom corn is practically controlled in this country by 
the American Warehouse Company, and that it is now selling 
for from $140 to $170 per ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Three dollars per ton is a very slight duty, 
then, 

Mr. PAYNTER. No European broom corn can be imported 
into the country for less than about $100 a ton, and it does 
seem—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Three dollars would not seem to be a pro- 
hibitory duty, if the domestic price is $150 and the foreign price 
is only $100. J 

Mr. PAYNTER. I should like toʻask the chairman of the 
committee whether the amendment is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the broom-corn growers of the country or whether it is 
to gratify somebody else? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It would plainly seem to be a revenue duty, 
from the statement made by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I am free to admit that it would be only a 
slight protection, but it seems to me that there ought not to be 
any at all under present conditions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The raisers of broom corn in the United 
States desire to have a much larger duty. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Cuttom] represents a large number of producers 
of broom corn and—— 

Mr. PAYNTER. I should like to have a letter read in rela- 
tion to this matter, and I think the chairman 

Mr. ALDRICH. It can be put in the Recorp without being 
read. I hope the Senator will do that and not delay the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNTER. The hope that I have in desiring to have 
the letter read is that the committee will reconsider its action 
in reference to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We will consider the letter, if the Senator 
desires to have us do so, later on. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Very well. Then, I ask that the letter be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

FRANKFORT Broom Company, 
Frankfort, Ky., May 10, 1909. 
Hon. THomas-H. PAYNTER, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: We have learned that some broom-corn dealers and manu- 
facturers intend influencing Congress to put a tax of 11 to 2 cents per 
pound on foreign broom corn. These parties are ins ted to take 
such steps by the American Warehouse Company, in chita, Kans., 
in which some of the concerns are financially interested. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the American Warehouse Company, with their branches, 
virtually control over half of the annual broom-corn output, which is 
grown of late years mostly in the State of Oklahoma. 

The growers have never realized more than between $30 to $70 per 
ton ; paa only age jee! in a very few instances. 
Last fall, as usual, a deal of this broom corn was 8 up at 
these prices by the Wichita company mentioned and a few large 
manufacturers and dealers, and as the crop was not a very large one, 
these concerns are holding it now at between $140 to $170 per ton, 
and have starved out virtually all the small manufacturers, and offer 
it to others who care to pay the price at figure mentioned. In con- 
sequence prices of brooms have advanced correspondingly between 50 
cents and $1 per dozen, while if the unscrupulous speculation would 
not have taken place there would have been enough broom corn, espe- 
cially for the small manufacturers, who are now not able to make a 
living, and the public would not have to pay the advance in prices, 

Now. there is raised in Hungary a little broom corn, mostly on 
account of the seed, which is used there to feed cattle, ete. It will 
not amount to over 200 tons per year. An accumulation of a few 
years has been imported lately here by some dealers who could not 

t hold of the American broom corn at reasonable figures, and this 
fmported corn costs the importer in the Top Hey of $100 per 
ton, so that it can be sold at about $110 to $120 to the manufacturers 
here, which price enables the latter to make it up in brooms and make 
a livelihood, if nothing else. The foreign broom corn can not be im- 
ported for anything less than about $90 to $100 per ton, as the freight 
charges, etc., are quite expensive. 

A few broom-corn dealers and manufacturers who have loaded up on 
broom corn last season with the intention of making from 100 to 200 
per cent profit on it are feeling sore now in regard to this imported 
corn, and figure that on its account they will have to offer their own 
stock at from $30 to $40 per ton less they expected to 1 and 


this is the reason they are eager to have the importation tax 


If this importation would in any way interfere with the price the 
Oklahoma growers get for their broom corn, we would have no objection 
in favoring the tax, but as the latter consider between $60 and $70 per 
ton a yag good price and 8 ever got anything like the latter 
figure, and as, furthermore, the foreign broom corn can not be im- 
ported for less than about $100 per ton, we can not possibly see how 
the free importation could hurt the growers, while, as said before, it 
would block the unscrupulous speculators from enriching themselves 
at the cost of the small manufacturers and the eral public. 

We hope, dear sir, that after investigating this matter thorough! 

‘ou will find that we are entirely correct in our statements and will 
your best to block the schemes of those in favor of taxation of 
* corn. 
e are, 


Yours, respectfully, FRANKFORT Broom Co., 


> By M. DORN, Manager. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I want to say for the information of the 
Senate that I have a number of letters from constituents in 
Kentucky on the other side of the proposition, and I would be 
glad to have them put in the RECORD. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I am perfectly willing, Mr. President; but 
I should like to say to my colleague that I had a letter from a 
gentleman who is engaged in making brooms in the city of 
Louisville, who needs broom corn for the purpose of manufac- 
turing brooms, aud he insists that there ought to be a duty 
upon the raw material; but I fancy that he must be interested 
in the American Warehouse Company or in some other way in 
controlling the price of the product much more than he is in- 
terested in the factory in Louisville. I do not see how those 
who manufacture brooms are interested in having the price of 
the raw material increased. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I want to say, if my colleague will permit 
me, that the letters which I have are from the producers of 
broom corn in Kentucky. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 257 the committee propose an 
amendment after the word “ bushel,” in the nineteenth line, to 
insert of 57 pounds.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 79, in paragraph 257, line 19, after the 
word “ bushel,” it is proposed to insert the words “ of 57 pounds.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 258. Pease, green, in bulk or in 
barrels—— , 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For paragraph 259 the committee propose 
the substitute which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 259, 
beginning in line 4, on page 80, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: - 

259. Orchids, palms, azaleas, and all other decorative or greenhouse 
plants and cut flowers, preserved or fresh, 25 per cent ad valorem ; lily 
of the valley pi tulip, narcissus, begonia, and gloxinia bulbs, $1 per 
thousand; hyacinth, astilbe, diel: and lily of the valley clumps, 
$2.50 per thousand ; lily bulbs and calla bulbs, $5 per thousand; peony, 
iris Kaempferii or Germanica, canna, lia, and amaryllis bulbs, 10 
per thousand; all other bulbs, bulbous roots or corms which are culti- 
vated for their flowers or foliage, 50 cents per thousand. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee if he is willing to allow that amendment to be 
printed, and to have the paragraph passed? I have a letter or 
two—— 

Mr. LODGE. It has been printed and been on our tables 
since the 23d of April. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will consult the convenience of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota about that. If he will permit it to be 
agreed to, I will permit it to be reconsidered at any time, if 
he desires. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 261, at the foot of page 80: 

Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 


Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, the Chicago platform, or 
declaration of principles of the Republican party, calls for “ the 
imposition of such duties as will equal the difference of the cost 
of production at home and abroad.” In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it demands complete and ample protection in the markets 
of this country for all that we manufacture as well as for our 
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agricultural products. More than this, it demands complete 
and ample protection for American workingmen; and when I 
speak of our workingmen, Mr. President, I refer not only to 
those who toil in the factory or in the shop, but to the millions 
who till the soil; and who, by their skill and industry in the 
varied pursuits of agriculture, produce the great crops which 
after all are at the bottom of our national prosperity. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no doubt but that the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, who is chairman of the 
Finance Committee, will say that in the framing of the present 
bill it was the intention of the committee to give equal and 
adequate protection to our agricultural interests. It is true 
that the bill continues the absolutely prohibitory duty on south- 
ern rice; that it fully and adequately protects the fruit crops 
of the Pacific States and of the South, as well as hay, barley, 
cheese, and even cabbage, in which the States bordering upon 
Canada are largely interested; and that under its provisions 
our great staple—wheat—which we export in very large quanti- 
ties, is covered by a duty of 30 cents a bushel. 

I believe, however, Mr. President, that I can show that this 
sound and salutary principle has not been carried out in the 
case of one important agricultural product. I refer to the 
ordinary white potato, which, under paragraph 261, is pro- 
tected by a duty of 25 cents a bushel, and will present the fol- 
lowing facts: 

For nine years, beginning with 1899, the importations of po- 
tatoes, mainly from Germany, England, Ireland, the Bermudas, 
and so forth, have been as follows: 


Fiseal year 
ended 
June 30— 


Rate of duty. 


~ 
— 
>o 


1890. 25 oan per busbel =a! 


530, 

155,409. 58 

869, 487.26 
1902... 7,658, 762.55 
1903_ 358, 299.82 
1904.. 3.158,049.72 
1905. 169,256.46 
1906.. 1.912, 480. 52 
1907. 169, 805. 387 


The above table does not include the importation of potatoes from 
Porto Rico and Cuba, given in the following tables: 


FROM PORTO RICO (max 1, 1900—sUNE 25, 1901). 


1907.—— — %% „Ü 


TTT 


The figures for the year 1908 are not available, but from 
October 1, 1908, to May 15, 1909, there were imported into the 
port of New York alone 5,150,025 bushels. 

Large shipments of potatoes are being made to other Atlantic 
ports, as well as to New York, and in this connection I will 
Send to the clerk’s desk the following extract from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of the 3d of May, which I ask may be 
read and incorporated in these remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the extract. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


BRINGING POTATOES FROM IRELAND. 
{From the Washington Evening Star of May 8, 1909.] 

Potatoes are being imported from Ireland to aid in meeting the great 
demand for the tuber in this country. Aboard one vessel which arrived 
at Baltimore a few days ago were 47,377 bushels of the vegetables from 
the farms of county Antrim in the Emerald Isle, and it is stated that 
some of these potatoes are on sale in this city. Tt is stated that many 
thousand tons of potatoes have been brought into the port of Baltimore 
from the Irish farms during the past winter and this spring, and they 
are still coming by every vessel from Liverpool and other English ports. 


Mr. DU PONT. The farmers of the whole Atlantic seaboard, 
from Maine to Florida, as well as those in many other portions 
of this country, are deeply interested in the culture of potatoes. 
The gross production in this country in 1908 was 278,985,000 


bushels, 5,000,000 bushels being grown on the Delaware-Mary- 
land-Virginia peninsula alone. 

The official weight of a round hoop barrel of potatoes, or of a 
sack of potatoes, is 180 pounds, being three bushels at 60 pounds 
each, 

A Kent County (Del.) farmer, who sells his potatoes to a 
commission merchant in Philadelphia at $2.35 per barrel, pays: 
b a e par Sa pound "Sou 

a e a A cen e eee, . 
3. Hauling from N to 3 merchant, 


Fe ged r ee ieee 10 
4. 10 per cent commission to the commission merchant: 


pases VII ne Pen 0 Ta a! terete OL eR Se ae eS Se 917 
This leaves 51.4370 per barrel, or 47.963 cents per bushel, out 
of which must come all cost of production; and it is to be ob- 
served that this cost on the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia penin- 
sula is considerable—the ground must be very carefully and 
repeatedly worked before planting; the average amount of fer- 
tilizer required is 1,200 pounds per acre, three times that re- 
quired for wheat; and the protection of the potato vines from 
insects involves constant labor for a considerable period. 

Now, Mr. President, the foreigner pays: 


e ete cece 
2. Duty of cents per bushel 


otal, per sack or barrel... T—-—5 Š 

This leaves $1.37 per barrel, or 45% cents per bushel. 

To the 98 cents per barrel which the foreigner pays for ocean 
freight and customs duties must be added the profit which the 
American dealer expects to make out of the imported potatoes. - 
When potatoes are selling at $2.35 per barrel, the dealer takes 
from the American farmer 334 for commission and hauling, 
and it is evident that he expects to make as much as this on his 
foreign potatoes. Indeed, on the principle of despoiling the 
Philistines, we can fairly assume that he would want to make 
a little more, and it is not unreasonable to conclude that his 
profit would be at least 35 cents; which amount, added to 98 
cents freight and duty, makes a total of $1.83, leaving the 
foreigner $1.02 per barrel, or 84 cents per bushel, out of which 
he still has to meet the expense of his sacks and of placing his 
goods on board ship in Europe, the average cost of which is 
probably not very great. We may then safely assume that the 
foreigner ships his potatoes to America when the net returns to 
him are about 25 cents per bushel, and he can afford to do this 
on account of the insignificant price he pays for his labor. 

When the wholesale price of potatoes in the Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore markets reaches $2.35 per 
barrel, importations begin in direct competition with the pota- 
toes raised in the States on the Atlantic seaboard, and in in- 
direct competition with those of the States lying farther west, 
it being impossible for the western farmer to compete with the 
foreigner by reason of the high railway rates on potatoes. 

In the interest of justice to the agriculturist of the Atlantic 
seaboard, Mr. President, I offer the following amendment to 
paragraph 261, which I now send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Snonkranx. On page 80, paragraph 261, “Potatoes,” - 
strike out “twenty-five” where the words appear before the 
word “cents” and insert in lieu “forty-five,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: 

Potatoes, 45 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 


0. 23 
4 75 


98 


paragraph passed over. 


The SECRETARY. Paragraph 262, page 81. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, after the word “ bushel” and the 
semicolon, it is proposed to strike out down to and including 
the words “ad yalorem,” in line 9, and to insert: 

Mushroom spawn, and spinach seed, 1 cent per pound; beet, except 
sugar beet, carrot, parsnip, radish, turnip, and ruta-baga seed, 4 cents 
per pound; cabbage, collard, kale, and kohlrabi seed, 8 cents per pound; 
egg poe and pepper seed, 20 cents per pound; seeds of all kinds not 
specially provi for in this section, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I desire to modify the 
amendment by inserting the words I send to.the Secretary's 
desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
e the amendment. The Secretary will report the modi- 

cation. 

The SECRETARY.. In line 11 in the committee amendment, 
after the word “ carrots,” insert the following: 

Corn salad, parsley. 
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Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment proposed by the committee to this paragraph, ex- 
cept what appears in line 5, after the word “ bushel,” where it 
is proposed to strike out the words: 


But no drawback shall be allowed upon oil cake made from imported 


That provision is in the existing law, and has been since 
1897, and I have understood from the committee that there was 
to be some general provision offered in regard to drawbacks, to 
cover all provisions of the tariff. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is true, and subsequently the commit- 
tee will report a provision of that kind. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I can not consent to this amendment at this 
time, because I want to submit some observations on it; but if 
it is to be held open, so that it can be returned to, and if I may 
be heard, of course that is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the drawback provisions reported to the 
Senate are not satisfactory to the Senator, then I will agree to 
return to the provision later. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Of course I am opposed to this proposition 
here— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that. 

Mr. GAMBLE (continuing). Because I think it is unfair and 
unjust as applied to this industry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the general provisions that we will 
report will be satisfactory to the Senator. 

Mr. GAMBLE. If it may be understood that this matter can 
again be taken up, and I can be heard if it is not covered by 
the general provisions, then I have no objection; but I want an 
opportunity to be heard on this paragraph, if necessary. 

Mr. BACON. Does that include the agricultural schedule? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; only the question of drawbacks on 
oil cake made from imported seed. That is the only thing the 
Senator from South Dakota objects to about that provision, and 
I have already agreed that if the general drawback provision 
is not satisfactory, we will return to this paragraph. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I have a letter calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee have changed the method of 
levying the duty under this paragraph from specific to ad valo- 
rem, although, as I read this paragraph, it seems to me that is 
not the fact. I have had similar letters from seed men in 
Nebraska, protesting against the change in the method of levy- 
ing the duty from specific to ad valorem, 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is specific. 

Mr. BURKETT. I notice that is the fact, but it also includes 
bulbs. Have the committee received similar letters? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; and the committee have already sug- 
gested an amendment to paragraph 259, imposing specific duties 
on bulbs, and that has been agreed to by the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask what the duty is on bulbs 
in this paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not in this paragraph at all. The duty 
on bulbs has been disposed of in paragraph 259. 

Mr. GORE. I misunderstood the Senator, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask a question about paragraph 260, 
whether the committee are considering any amendment to that, 
to be offered in the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was under the impression that the Senator 
from Kansas had offered an amendment to this paragraph. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not offered an amendment. I was in- 
formed that a member of the committee was preparing an 
amendment, and, at the request of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, I would like to submit an amendment and have it 
printed in the Recorp, to be taken up later. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sena- 
tor’s amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is introduced at the request of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 

The amendment is as follows: 

260. Stocks, cuttings or seedlings of Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb or 
Mazzard cherry, manetti, multiflora, and brier rose, years old or 
less, $1 r thousand plants; stocks, cuttings or seedlings of pear, 
apple, uince, the St. Julien plum, and evergreen seedlings, 3 years 
old or less, $2 per thousand plants; rose plants, budded, grafted, or 
grown on their own roots, 4 cents each; stocks, cuttings and seedlings 
of all fruit and ornamental trees, deciduous and evergreen, shrubs and 
vines, commonly known as “nursery or greenhouse stock,” not specially 
provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to paragraph 262. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
paragraph passed over. 


The SECRETARY. Page 82, paragraph 269. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire on behalf of the com- 
mittee to make one or two verbal amendments to the fish 
schedule. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection to waiting until the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has finished, but before we pass from 
the agricultural schedule, I wish to offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To the agricultural schedule generally, or 
to some paragraph we have passed over? 

Mr. BACON, I simply desire to add an independent para- 
graph, not relating to anything that has been done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator had better offer it now. 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire to take the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts from the floor. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator’s amendment would 
probably come in at the end of paragraph 265. I do not know 
the nature of it, of course. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection to its coming in at that 
point. I have proposed, however, that it come in after para- 
graph 238, in order that it might be in relation to cognate sub- 
jects. As I said, I do not desire to interfere with the Senator 
from Massachusetts, if my right to return to it can be re- 
served. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose it would come in at the end of the 
schedule just as well, probably. I do not know what the amend- 
ment of the Senator is. 

Mr. BACON. Of course I am on the floor now by the courtesy 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, and I can not interfere with 
him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we had better dispose of the fish 
schedule first. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think the first amendment, “ by 
whatever name,” was agreed to, was it not? 

Mr. STONE. It was agreed to on the first reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was agreed to on the first read- 
ing. 

Mr. LODGE. By whatever name known or labeled.” 

Mr. GALLENGER. Not “ labeled.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment was 
agreed to on the first reading of the bill. 

. Mr. LODGE. Yes. Then I move, after the word “oil,” to 
strike out the words “or otherwise.” 

The SECRETARY. On page 81, line 24, after the words “ in oil,” 
strike out the words “or otherwise.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. On the next page, line 9, after the semicolon, I 
move to strike out the words “if in other packages, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; when in other“ —that is, the whole of line 10, in- 
cluding the words “if in,“ in line 9—and insert after the semi- 
colon “all other fish except shellfish in.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. In line 11 strike out the word “when” and 
insert the word “ fish.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no “ when” there, 

Mr. LODGE. Then, I am reading from another print. That 
has been amended. It is my fault. I was reading from an- 
other print. 

Mr. STONE. Before the Senator goes further, I should like 
to understand what I do not quite understand now. As to the 
amendment proposed in lines 9 and 10, I should like to know 
just what is stricken out and what is inserted. I should like 
to have it read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will inform the Sen- 
ator. 

The SECRETARY. On page 82, line 9, after the word “can,” 
strike out “if in other packages, 30 per cent ad valorem; when 
in other“ and insert in lieu “all other fish except shellfish in.” 

Mr. LODGE. In tin packages,“ the object being to confine 
it to tin. As it was drawn before, with that clause in it, it 
took in fish in tin and in oil. which have a comparatively high 
rate of duty. It brought all other kinds of fish within it. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I have letters from some persons in my State 
relating to kippered herring. 

Mr. LODGE. That has already been amended, and it comes 
in paragraph 268. 

Mr. HALE. It is not in this paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. They refer to it as being in this paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. It is to prevent the extension of that clause to 
just such class of fish that I propose these changes. 

Mr. STONE. When these changes are completed, how much 
greater, if any, will be the duty on Scotch kippered herring? 
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Mr. LODGE. 
Mr. STONE. 
Mr. LODGE. 


It will be one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
Is that an increase or a decrease? 
It is the same as the present law. 

Mr. STONE. The same as the present law? 

Mr. LODGE. Paragraph 268. I think the amendment 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a proposed amendment 
in line 11 which has not been stated, 

Mr. LODGE. No. That has been already changed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Very good. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the paragraph be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 266 
as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. I should like to complete these 
amendments, if the Senator does not mind. 

Mr. PILES. I wish to offer an amendment to paragraph 266. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
wishes to offer an amendment to paragraph 266. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. I 
thought it was a separate paragraph. 

Mr. PILES. I submit an amendment to paragraph 266. I 
have taken up the question with the committee. My amendment 
relates to a duty on oysters. I move this amendment because 
Canada has a duty on oysters, and I wish to protect our grow- 
ing industries on the Pacific coast. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington, 

The SECRETARY. On page 81, paragraph 266, line 22, strike 
out the words “(except shellfish)” and insert in lien thereof the 
words “including oysters;” on page 82, paragraph 266—— 

Mr. LODGE. O, Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton does not desire, I imagine, to make all shellfish dutiable. 

Mr. PILES. No; but this amendment was prepared by the 
committee’s tariff expert. 

Mr. LODGE. Then it is all right. 

The Secretary. On page 82, line 11, after the word “ fish,” 
insert the words “including oysters; ” and in line 14, after the 
words “ad yalorem,” insert the words “oysters in the shell, 
25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be stated again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state it. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 266, line 22, strike out the 
words “(except shellfish)” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“ including oysters;” on the next page, in line 11, after “ fish,” 
insert “including oysters,” and on page 82, line 14, after the 
words “ad valorem“ insert the words “oysters in the shell, 25 
per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. The last amendment is all that is necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. The last amendment is all that is necessary. 

Mr. PILES. If that is correct, I have no objection to its 
modification. 

Mr. LODGE. Striking out “(except shellfish)” would affect 
an entire class which never before has been affected. 

Mr. PILES. That would not put a duty on oysters in the 
can. The first provision, in line 22, would put a duty on 
oysters in the can, whereas the latter provision, on page 82, 
puts a duty on oysters in the shell. I want to protect it both 
ways. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All the Senator would have to do in that 
ease would be to put in “including oysters” at the end of 
line 22, on page 81. 4 

Mr. PILES. Would that cover oysters both in the can and 
in the shell? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PILES. Very well. That is satisfactory to me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified by the Senator from Washington. 

The SECRETARY. On page 81, line 22, after the words by 
whatever name known,” insert “including oysters.” “ 

Mr, ALDRICH. That is right; and then, at the end of the 
paragraph, insert “ oysters in the shell, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The Secretary. At the end of the paragraph strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon and the words “oysters in the 
shell, 25 per cent ad yalorem.” 

Mr. LODGE. That is right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. In paragraph 268 the amendment inserting the 
words “smoked or kippered,” after the word “ salted,” has been 
already agreed to, I believe. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. At the end of the paragraph I moye to strike 


out the period and insert a semicolon, and to add the words 
“ eels and smelts, fresh or frozen, 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, in paragraph 269, on page 82, line 24, 
after the word “section,” I move to strike out the words “in 
bulk or in undivided packages containing 100 pounds or more.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 267 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BURKETT. I wish to ask the Senator if he has consid- 
ered, in connection with this paragraph, paragraph 192, which 
was amended a few days ago? I wish to know how it will op- 
erate upon the rates in this paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. That was provided by the insertion making 
an exception. The Senator refers to the paragraph relating to 
decorated cans. 

Mr. BURKETT. I refer especially to the clause inserted 
last week, “ hermetically sealed, by soldering.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think perhaps that should be modified by 
leaving out the words “by soldering.” I think some cans are 
hermetically sealed where there is no solder used. 

Mr. BURKETT. My attention was called to it, I will say to 
the Senator, and I pointed out that it would raise the rates 
on some of these articles. 

Mr. LODGE. The intention was to exclude them all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that we go back to paragraph 192 
now, by unanimous consent, and strike out the words “by 
soldering.” 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; those words should be stricken out. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraphs 266, 
267, 268, and 269 will be agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Then we will return to paragraph 192. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 192 
will be taken up. The Senator from Rhode Island proposes an 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 192, on page 67, in the second 
line of the paragraph, strike out the words “by soldering,” so 
as to read: 

Cans, boxes, packages, and other containers of all kinds (except such 
as are hermetically sealed). 

Mr. BACON. That is the amendment we had under con- 
sideration some time ago and the one agreed upon at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] and myself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It covers all articles of that nature. 

Mr. BACON. It excludes things of that kind. 

Mr. LODGE. The purpose of the amendment is to exclude 
the! 
Mr. ROOT. Would it not be a little more certain if, after the 
words “hermetically sealed by soldering,” we inserted the 
words “or otherwise?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Perhaps that would be better. It amounts 
to the same thing. Let it read “ by soldering or otherwise.“ 

Mr. LODGE. Les; “by soldering or otherwise.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. On page 67, paragraph 192, after the words 
“by soldering” in the second line of the paragraph, insert the 
words “ or otherwise.” z 

Mr. BURKETT. I do not know that I am certain what the 
word otherwise“ would refer to, when you say by soldering 
or otherwise.” 

Mr. LODGE. It includes everything hermetically sealed, no 
matter how it is done. 

Mr. BURKETT. If that is true, I shall not object. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the object of the parentheses. It 
covers only the exceptions, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator will find upon examina- 
tion that it is covered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Before leaving this schedule, I wish to enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which paragraph 250 was 
adopted. I wish simply to enter the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine enters a 
motion to reconsider paragraph 250. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to recur to paragraph 238, not for the 
purpose of offering an amendment to it, but for the purpose of 
offering a substantive amendment as an independent paragraph, 
to be known as paragraph 2383.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to returning to 
paragraph 238? The Chair hears none. The Senator from 
Georgia offers an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 77, after line 21, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

2383. Raw cotton, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. ALDRICH.’ That ought not to come in here, I think: It 
ought to come in in the sundries schedule, if at all, or in the’ 


cotton schedule. ea Ser aes 
Mr. BACON. I am perfectly willing that it shall come in at 
any place the committee thinks most stitable for it. ~ - : 
Mr. ALDRICH. Of course, the committee thinks there 
place suitable for it. 


is no 


Mr. BACON. I hope the committee will not be of that opinion 


ultimately. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I think they are likely to be. nr aire Ff 
Mr. BACON. If that is the case, I do not see any reason 


why we should postpone the consideration of it. It is an agri- 


cultural product, and I desire that it should come in in connec- 
tion with agricultural products, I will offer it, at any rate, 
and I will not detain the Senate at any length. 

I well recognize the fact that in offering this-or any other 
amendment which imposes a duty, however small, upon any 


article, we are open to the criticism of those who see no inter- 


mediate ground between a hundred per cent protective duty and 
the free list. I think that a revenue duty upon imported articles 
is always justifiable and should be sustained. I am not going 
to detain the Senate in regard to this matter, except to say that 
this same amendment was offered by me to the Dingley bill, 
and I then somewhat at length discussed the propriety of the 
amendment. I have no desire to repeat that. It would take a 
good while to do so, and I am willing that the correctness of 
my attitude relative to the imposition of duties on cotton, lum- 
ber, and so forth, within revenue limitations, shall be judged by 
what I said in that discussion. f 2 

I offer this amendment, Mr. President, as a strictly revenue 
duty, and if I can have the attention of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, which has been only temporarily withdrawn, I de- 
sire to call his attention and the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that this duty of 20 per cent upon importations of raw 
cotton will yield a revenue of about $4,000,000 a year, which is 
certainly not an unimportant consideration. 

The imposition of this duty will not keep out the importation 
of a pound of cotton, and so far as the general crop of cotton 
is concerned, it will not in any measure affect the question of 
its price. If you were to put a duty of $1 a pound on cotton, or 
$10 a pound, and there were no decrease of importations on ac- 
count of it; it would not affect the general price of cotton pro- 
duced in the United States, because we are the large exporters 
of cotton. We export between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
all the cotton that is produced in this country. 

There is one class of cotton, however, that is different from 
the other, and which, so far as this amendment is concerned, is 
so distinct in the conditions affecting it that it might as well be 
called by some other name than cotton. It will be affected by 
this duty. It is the long-staple or sea-island cotton. It is 
raised in only three States, South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida, and the quantity produced is very limited. The cotton 
which is imported into the United States from abroad is be- 
tween three-fourths and four-fifths frem Egypt, and is the same 
class of cotton as this long-staple cotton, and comes in competi- 
tion with it. There is, outside of that Egyptian cotton, be- 
tween a fourth and a fifth cotton of the ordinary kind which is 
imperted from different countries, some from South America 
and some from Mexico, from which the laying of this duty 
would produce a revenue, So far as the tariff duty is con- 
cerned which would be collected under this amendment from 
these importations of the ordinary kind of cotton, it is simply 
and exclusively a revenue duty, because it can, for the reason 
already stated, in no manner affect the question of the value of 
the domestic product. 

I simply want to call the attention of the Senate somewhat to 
the figures. This importation is increasing rapidly. In 1897, 
when this amendment was first presented to the Dingley bill in 
the Senate by myself, the importation of cotton into this country 
was only 52,000,000 pounds, in round numbers. In 1907 the im- 
portation of cotton was 104,000,000 pounds, showing that it has 
doubled in that time. 2 

The value of cotton imported in 1907 was $19,930,99S—you 
might say $20,000,000—and the tariff of 20 per cent, which is 
strictly a revenue duty, and even below what is generally recog- 
nized as a revenue rate, will yield a revenue to the Government 
of about $4,000,000, even if the importation does not continue 
to increase as it has done. 

It is very gravely doubted by many people whether the im- 
portation without duty will affect the price, even of the long- 
staple cotton, in this country, in that view strengthening the 
argument that it is a revenue duty. The senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Tersan] has stated in his place in the 
Senate during the present session that in his opinion it would 
not affect the price of the domestic product. If we concede 


that, it is of importance to the Government that there shall be 
this revenue of $4,000,000 which is now entirely thrown away. 
I can see no reason, Mr.-President, why we should have tariff 


‘duties upon othef agricultural. products:and not upon cotton. 
The reason why J offer the amendment at this particular place 


is not only because of the fact that it is an agricultural product 
and properly included there, but I want it in-juxtaposition with 
the tariff duties Which the bill imposes upon other agricultural 
products, and the duty which I have proposed upon cotton is 
below any other single staple article of agricultural production. 
- Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President . ) 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. ‘ yas. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Long-staple cotton,” the commercial name, 
is, I think, general for raw cotton. Ordinary cotton does not 
need any tarif. J 

Mr. BACON. It does not need any tariff, but we can get 
revenue from it: 6“ Į 

Mr. OVERMAN,” From ordinary cotton? , 

Mr. BACON, Les; I have so stated the fact. There is in 
the neighborhood of 20,000,000 pounds of ordinary cotton im- 
ported, and that is one reason why I have not yielded to the 
suggestion of some of my friends that we. offer an amendment 
placing a specific duty upon it. A specific duty, is not a proper 
duty to be put-upon it, for.the reason that there are different 
kinds of cotton, both of which are imported and which differ 
greatly in value. The sea-island cotton, or long-staple cotton, 
is worth twice as much, and sometimes three times as much, 
as the ordinary cotton. x 

I hope that what I say in this regard may have the serious 
consideration of the Senate. This 20 per cent duty on cotton, 
if it shall become a law, will yield four times as much revenue 
as is gotten through import duties from all the other staple 
agricultural products put together. 

That is a pretty broad statement, but it is a fact, and I have 
the figures here to show it. I repeat, this 20 per cent duty, 
this ordinary revenue duty, laid upon raw cotton will, with the 
present importations, produce four times as much revenue as all 
the other staple agricultural raw products put together, sugar 
alone taken out of the calculation. I have the figures here to 
show it. The duty on barley, which we have been discussing 
to-day, under the present bill will be at an ad valorem of 53.64 
per cent—nearly three times the amount which is proposed for 
the duty on cotton: The annual revenue derived from it under 
the present law. is only $3,544.50. 

On corn the tariff is 23.96 per cent, and the entire revenue is 
$1,897.89 under the pending bill, but under the present law it is 
only $1,423.10. 

Oats is 43 per cent ad valorem, and the entire reyenue under 
the present bill, with the increased duty proposed, is $7,425.89. 

Rice, which has a very high duty of 62.66 per cent, yields as a 
revenue $539,081.11. > 

Rye, which has a revenue duty of 25 per cent, will yield under 
the present bill only $31.50, and undèr the existing law it has 
yielded $15.75. f 

Wheat, the great staple next to cotton, has a duty under the 
present bill, an ad valorem of 34.62. The entire revenue derived 
from wheat under the existing law is $4,785.73, and under the 
proposed law $5,742.60. 

Those are the great staples, and on barley, corn, oats, rice, 
rye, and wheat the duties are very much higher—almost 300 per 
cent higher, some of them—and yet the revenue derived from 
importations of all of them put together will not make one- 
fourth of the revenue that will be derived from 20 per cent 
levied on imports of cotton. 

Now, Mr. President, all the manufactured products of cotton 
are very high. I mean to say, the products of long-staple cotton 
are particularly very high, the highest of any of the manufac- 
tures of cotton, running up to 60 per cent. I have nothing to 
say about that at present, however, because I am not now put- 
ting it upon that ground whatsoever, I am putting it upon the 
ground that it is a legitimate article of revenue, and was so 
recognized in the past. I do not know how many years ago it 
was—possibly the Senator from Texas can tell me—but I know 
that up to a comparatively recent period of time cotton was 
always on the dutiable list. When it was dropped out, and 
how and why, I do not know. The Senator from Texas suggests 
to me that it was dropped out as an additional protection to 
the manufacturer of cotton goods, 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will permit me, he will find 
that if his motion should prevail the Senater from Rhode Island 
will at once move to increase the duty on cotton goods and the 
omission of this cotton from the dutiable list was made purely 
to reduce the cost of manufactured cotton goods, 
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Mr. BACON. Here is a most distinct and marked exception 
to the rule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The statement of the Senator from Texas is 
nowhere near correct. At the time the duty was dropped out 
there were no importations of foreign cotton at all. 

Mr. BACON. That is your explanation? 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me see if I am anywhere near correct. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island respond 
to my other suggestion? I will ask him the direct question, If 
this dnty should be placed on cotton, would he not feel it in- 
cumbent on him to move an increase in the duty upon cotton 
goods? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not the question the Senator was 
then discussing. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know; but will the Senator discuss that 
question ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will when we get to it. 

Mr. BAILEY. But will the Senator make that motion if we 
would levy this duty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. After the Senator from Georgia has com- 
pleted his statement, I will make a statement to the Senate 
about the facts. 3 

Mr. BAILEY. I suppose the Senator from Rhode Island will 
be candid enough to include that in it? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senater from Florida? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island to name the year when there was no importation 
of this cotton into this country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Egyptian cotton. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will find it. I will let the Senator know 
in time. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President 


Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Georgia. This is evidently going to be a controverted 
question, and I would be glad, if possible, to finish the uncon- 
troverted matters in the agricultural schedule to-day for the 
purpose of moving an early adjournment. If the Senator will 
allow us to dispose of the other items, we can take up this 
matter on Monday. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection at all. I simply sought 
to do it now because I did not wish to pass away from the 
agricultural schedule without offering the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think probably it belongs to the cotton 
schedule. 

Mr. BACON. 
schedule at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it does, and if the Senator will 
allow these matters to be disposed of, then I shall move an 
early adjournment. 

Mr. BACON. I will certainly yield to the convenience of 
the Senator, with the reservation that I may be allowed to 
return to it at this particular place. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly; the Senator has the right to 
do that. 

Mr. BACON. Sometimes rights are not recognized, and I 
seek to get this right recognized in advance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have never known the Senator from 
Georgia to fail to have any right of his recognized in this body. 

Mr. BACON. I thank the Senator very much. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia with- 
draws his amendment with the understanding that it is to be 
renewed Monday morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At the convenience of the Senator. 
no question about when he renews it. 

Mr. BACON. I understand from the Senator from Rhode 
Island that he prefers that it should not be assigned to any 
definite time, but that I may have the privilege of calling it up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course, that is right; that is my under- 
standing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The understanding, then, is clear. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the adoption of the amendments which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island on behalf 
of the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 83, paragraph 270, in line 9, strike 
out the words “evaporated, in brine.” 
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I do not think it belongs in the manufacturing 


I make 


Mr. BURTON. Is that in accordance with the existing law 
as amended? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing.to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 12, strike out the first word in the 
line, the word “ jellies,” and the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 20, after the words “ per cent,” and 
after the semicolon, insert “jellies of all kinds, 35 per cent ad 
valorem ” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the words proposed by the com- 
mittee to be stricken out in lines 21 and 22, “ not haying sugar, 
spirits, or molasses added thereto,” insert “containing not more 
than 25 per cent of sugar” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
as amended is agreed to. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 271, figs. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In line 4, on page 84, the committee sug- 
gests striking out twenty“ and inserting “ fifteen.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 271, page 84, line 4, before the 
word “cents,” strike out the word “twenty” and insert “ fif- 
teen,” so as to read: 

Olives, in bottles, jars, kegs, tins, or other packages, containing less 
than 5 gallons each, 25 cents per gallon; otherwise, 15 cents per gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph as amended is 
agreed to. The Secretary will read the next paragraph passed 


Over. 


The Secretary. Paragraph 273, lemons. The committee pro- 
poses, in line 7, on page 84, to strike out “one-fourth” and to 
insert in lien “ one-half,” so that as amended it will read: 

Lemons, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I regret to be obliged to express 
dissent from the conclusions of the Committee on Finance re- 
garding the duty on lemons. I do not know any reason why 
the duty should be increased. It may be that the Senator from 
California [Mr. FLINT] has some good reason. Lemons are a 
very important article. They contribute very largely to inno- 
cent and healthful enjoyment among the people of my State, and 
pass by delivery, being an important means of expression. 
[Laughter.] It seems to me that the duty ought not to be in- 
creased unless there is some good reason for it. I have some 
reasons to give against it which I shall not give until after the 
Senator from California has given effect to his evident inten- 
tion to address the Senate. Then I shall ask leave to make 
some further remarks. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment, 
increasing the duty on lemons from 1 cent to a cent and a 
half per pound, is to place lemons on an equality with oranges 
and other citrus fruits. The cost of producing lemons is con- 
siderably in excess of the cost of producing oranges, by reason 
of the fact that it requires more work in caring for the trees, 
in picking the fruit, and in preparing it for the market. 

The lemon industry was established in California about 
twenty years ago. A few pioneers commenced planting trees in 
large numbers about that time, and in the course of ten years, 
or about the year 1898, there had been planted something like 
6,500 acres. Encouraged by the Dingley tariff of 1 cent per 
pound, the acreage was more than doubled during the succeed- 
ing four years, and in 1892 it amounted to about 15,000 acres; 
but by this time the growers had learned that on account of 
labor conditions they could not compete with the foreign grower 
and they commenced to rebud their lemon trees to oranges, 
and the acreage in lemons rapidly decreased for the next two 
years, and in 1904 there were only about 9,200 acres remaining. 

Experience had proven that 1 cent per pound was not suffi- 
cient to protect the lemon industry. Every effort was made to 
place it upon a paying basis, and notwithstanding the improved 
methods which had been introduced, the industry in California 
was in a grave danger of annihilation. At this time the 
transcontinental railroads, foreseeing the disaster, came to the 
rescue with a reduction in the freight rate from $1.25 to $1 per 
100 pounds to practically all points in the United States and 
Canada. This again encouraged the growers to plant lemon 
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trees, and under these circumstances the acreage has been in- 

creased until at the present time there are about 16,700 acres 

bas lemon trees, with an annual output of about 1,585,000 
xes. 

But now the lemon industry in California is again in a pre- 
carious condition, owing to the competition of lemons from 
Italy, where they have the advantage of low-priced labor and 
cheap transportation. The result is that our growers find them- 
selyes unable to successfully compete with the foreign producers, 
and there are now about 2,000 carloads of lemons in storage in 
southern California for which no markets at living prices have 
been found, and the growers are again in very considerable 
numbers rebudding their lemon trees to oranges. The industry 
is at a standstill, and unless relief is obtained in this bill, it 
will only be a few years until this country will be dependent 
upon foreign producers for practically its entire supply of 
lemons. The California grower will not continue to devote his 
time, capital, and land—that can be made to produce a reason- 
able return in other industries—to the raising of lemons if he is 
to receive no profit from the investment. 

The world’s production of lemons is approximately 70,000 
carloads per annum. Of this amount Italy produces 65,000 cars 
and California 5,000 cars. 

The United States consumes annually of lemons and by- 
at of lemons approximately 19,000 carloads, made up as 

‘ollows: 
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While the California production has increased during the last 
eight years, the increase has not kept pace with the increase of 
importations. California has never furnished so much as 40 
per cent of the total amount of lemons consumed in this 
country, and during the past eight years has made no material 
advance in the per cent of production to the total consumption. 

The receipts of foreign lemons in 1908 were 2,231,125 boxes, 
which was the heaviest importation in the history of the busi- 
ness, and was an increase of over 400,000 boxes in excess of the 
importation of 1901. From November 1, 1907, to April, 1908, 
850,700 boxes of lemons were imported, while from November 1, 
1908, to April 1, 1909, the importations amounted to 426,729 
boxes, or a gain of 76,029 boxes during the first five months of 
the present year, which accounts for the storage of over 2,000 
ears in California. This directly disproves the statement of 
the counsel for the importers when he said to the Ways and 
Means Committee that the earthquake at Messina had injured 
the lemons and would greatly decrease importations. 

The United States can be divided into three great sections for 
the sale of lemons. 

First. That part west of the Missouri River wherein the trade 
takes Californias almost exclusively, some foreigns being used 
along the eastern border of this section and in Texas. 

Second. That part between the Missouri River and the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, wherein both Californias and the foreigns 
contend for supremacy. 

Third. That part east of the Alleghenies and along the Gulf 
coast, wherein foreign control is absolute, except at certain sea- 
sons or times when foreigns are temporarily short, or the mid- 
country territory being fully supplied, California is forced to far 
eastern markets at a loss, as at present. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the California lemon production 
is sold in the first-named territory; 50 per cent in the second; 
15 per cent in the third. 

While it is impossible to state definitely the percentage of for- 
eign lemons in the divisions of the territory mentioned, it is 
probably fair to say that they are approximately as follows: 

Five per cent in the first-named territory; 10 to 15 per cent 
in the second; and 80 to 85 per cent in the third. From this 
it will be seen that by far the largest proportion of imported 
lemons are sold in the eastern markets. 

The California producers can only market eastward to the 
point where the railrond freights, added to the ocean freights 
and the duty on the foreign products, equal the cost of produc- 
tion and transportation of the California product. The result 


is that the great consuming population east of Pittsburg, except 
on rare occasions, is controlled by the foreigners. The sparsely 
settled territory west of the Missouri is controlled by the Cali- 
fornia shippers with the exception of a portion of Texas sup- 
plied from the port of New Orleans. The territory between 
Pittsburg and the Missouri, with the exception of the extreme 


South, is contested ground, where both domestic and foreign 
lemons are sold in sharp competition. 

California lemons are shipped every month in the year, but 
by holding the fruit picked in the winter and spring in storage 
for seyeral weeks, the distribution can be regulated to some 
extent to meet the more favorable conditions of the market. 
Under proper conditions the lemon tree is ever bearing, contain- 
ing fruit in all stages of development from the blossom to the 
ripe lemon at the same time. As far as possible, the lemon 
growers harvest the crop in the summer when the fruit is in 
greatest demand, and they attempt to influence the season of 
bearing by pruning and by irrigation, though not to the extent 
that this is done by foreign lemon growers. 

California lemons are only shipped to the New York and other 
eastern markets at times when the fruit can not be disposed of 
west of the Alleghenies. But this 15 per cent of California 
fruit which does reach the New York market regulates the price 
of lemons for the entire country. Without the California crop 
of 5,000 carloads a year, the people of this country would be 
paying not an average of $2.75 to $2.90 a box for lemons, but 
$8 or $9 a box. The high price of lemons which prevails at 
certain times of the year, according to the importers, should 
be charged to the duty levied for the benefit of the California 
growers, whereas we contend that the reason the consumer has 
to pay these high prices for lemons is that the California producers 
have not had sufficient protection from foreign competition to 
enable them to enter the New York market. The price of lemons 
in this country ranges from about $1.50 per box in the winter 
months to $9 per box during the hot weather of the summer 
season, and if the importers can put the price to $9 in the sum- 
mer months, when California is not able to supply the demand, 
they could put the price to that figure at all times of the year 
if the California growers were eliminated from the market. 

The circular which was sent to Senators to-day by the New 
York Fruit Exchange states that the price of lemons. through- 
out the country is fixed by the New York market; in other 
words, that the buyer of lemons in Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
and the other cities of the country pays for those lemons what 
the New York market equals on that day. So, as a matter of 
fact, the New York market fixes the price of lemons throughout 
this country; but if it were not for the 15 per cent of California 
lemons going into the New York market, the price would in- 
crease immediately $1 to $4 per box. 

I believe, Mr. President, that I can convince the Senate, by 
the testimony of one of the principal importers, that the effect 
of the 15 per cent of California fruit that enters the New York 
market is to materially lower the price. I read from the Tariff 
Hearings, Schedule G, page 4023: 

Mr. UnpErwoop. In brief, you contend that the only reason that the 
California people do not control the New York market is because they 
have not sufficient lemons? 

Mr. Sarrra. Yes, sir; the only time when they ship lemons to New 


York is when they want to try to disco 


u the Italian people from 
sending their lemons to New York. If they had enough lemons to sup- 


ly the demand, they would not need to do that; they could sell them 
he same as they do the oranges. For instance, last week they gee ad 
into the New York market—when the market was $4 and $4.25, w 
they saw that there was a steamer coming to the city of New York— 
they sent 25 cars and broke the market $1 a box. 


In other words, if the 25 carloads of California fruit had not 
arrived in the New York market on that day, the people in New 
York would have been paying a dollar a box extra, according 
to the statement of the importer who is asking to have lemons 
placed upon the free list. 

Mr. President, a cent a pound is not a sufficient duty on 
lemons; and if the duty is not increased, the lemon growers of 
Califernia will have to go out of business or, at least, they will 
not be able to market their fruit any farther east than the 
Missouri River; and the result of the California growers not 
being able to go farther east than this, and leaving the foreign 
importers in possession of the New York market, will be to fix 
the price on lemons in Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana, and other 
Western States at the New York price, which will be from one 
to four dollars a box more than it is at present. The people of 
this country need have no fear of the increase in this tariff, 
amounting to about 36 cents a box, but what they must fear is 
an advance in the price of lemons of one to four and possibly 
as much as five to six dollars a box. 

I will ask the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], when he 
replies to what I have to say on this subject, to answer the 
question whether the elimination of the California lemon 
grower from the New York market will not increase the price 
of lemons in that market from one to four dollars a box. In 
this connection, I desire to call the attention of the Senate’ to a 
corporation which has been formed in Italy, authorized by the 
laws of that country 
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Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FLINT. I do. 

Mr. BURKETT. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question before he goes on with the branch of the subject he is 
now going to discuss? 

Mr. FLINT. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BURKETT. While what the Senator states may control 
the market in New York, I think the Senator will admit that, 
as you go west, in all the rest of the country, the California fruit 
has the protection also of the transportation from there, and 
though you may have to compete in the port of New York and 
all along the coast, every mile you get back from New York 
you have, in addition to the price there, the freight from New 
York back. That you already have as a protection. 

“Mr. FLINT. I will say to the Senator that it is contended by 
the importers, and we admit it to be a fact, that the price of 
lemons in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, and in all the 
Middle Western States is fixed by the New York market. Sixty 
per cent of the California crop is handled by an organization 
of farmers called the “California Fruit Growers’ Exchange.” 
They have agents in almost every State in the Union, and when 
they sell a carload of fruit the price is based upon the New 
York market. A train load of fruit will leave California billed 
to Chicago, and as orders are received by the exchange from 
their agents, cars are cut out of the train at various points 
along the route, and the fruit sold at prices prevailing in the 
New York market on that day, and the prices in the New York 
market are fixed at public auction. Whatever the market is in 
New York the Omaha or Kansas City concern pays for it on 
that day. The freight on a carload of fruit is the same to all 
points east of the Rocky Mountains as it is to New York. 

Therefore, by reason of the competition in the New York 
market, the consumer in Kansas and in Nebraska pays a lower 
price for fruit than if California was eliminated from the New 
York market. 

When a carload or 25 carloads of fruit, or whatever the 
number may be, arrives at New York or any of the great cen- 
ters, the fruit is offered for sale at public auction, and the price 
obtained, whatever it may be, becomes the ruling price for that 
grade and quality of fruit all over the country on that day. 
So, as I said a moment ago, the elimination of the California 
fruit grower from the New York market would make the con- 
sumers in this country pay from $1 to $4 a box more for lemons. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say to the Senator that my informa- 
tion with reference to the setting of the price for the Mississippi 
Valley is different from that; and if the Senator has any quo- 
tations of the price, I should be glad to see them. 

While I do not expect to go into this subject just now, by my 
question I was only asking, as a matter of fact, if the California 
growers did not have the amount of transportation as a protec- 
tion all the way west, because Sicilian lemons, when they come 
into New York, would have to pay the transportation. There- 
fore the California people could charge more if they wanted to, 
even if they do not do so. My understanding is—and I have 
received my advices from the Missouri Valley Fruit Jobbers’ 
Association and from dealers—that the price is determined, as 
the Senator has said, in New York by auction; in fact, I have 
some of the auction records here for both Sicilian and California 
Jemons. If a man in the Missouri Valley, in Omaha, in Kansas 
City, or in Sioux City wants to buy lemons for delivery next 
week, he is told he must pay the ruling price on the day of 
delivery ; and that ruling price will be the auction price in New 
York plus the freight back to Omaha, or Sioux City, or Kansas 
City. I-haye had that statement made to me, and that is the 
information I bave from the Fruit Jobbers’ Association. 

Mr. FLINT. If that were so, then, as a matter of fact, the 
consumer or the buyer in Nebraska would be better off than he 
would be if the California producer was eliminated from the 
New York market, allowing the foreign importer to fix the 
price in New York, because the California producer would then 
charge the buyer in Nebraska just that much more. 

Mr. BURKETT. That may be very true, but I am not stat- 
ing that in any way you may fix it the California man can 
not do that, because the Sicilian would do it; and, therefore, 
the California man would have to do it, however we might make 
the law. What I was trying to get at was an explanation of 
this point: For that particular part of the California product 
that is sold in New York, which ts a comparatively small 
part of the entire amount of the product as the conditions are 
now, there may only be a cent a pound protection; but he has 
more on all the rest of his product, as it is sold farther West, 
and, therefore, the cent does not represent the real protection 


that he has for all the product; but it would be an average 
of that cent plus what he is protected, by reason of the freight 
charge that the Sicilian has to pay to get his product across 
the continent wherever it might be sent. So the protection is 
more than 1 cent a pound elsewhere than in New York, be- 
cause that is the minimum protection of any place in this 
country. : 

Mr. FLINT. I think that the Senator is correct in the state- 
ment of that proposition. 

Mr. PERKINS. If my colleague will permit me, the rate 
on freight from California to New York is the same as it is 
from California to Denver, to St. Louis, to Minneapolis, or to 
points in Nebraska. Therefore, there is no advantage to the 
orange grower or the citrus grower in California by reason of 
freight in delivering in Denver or in the city where the Senator 
from Nebraska lives, as compared with New York. 

Mr. BURKETT. I understand that, I will say to the Sena- 
tor; but the contention of many is that when the Sicilian lemon 
starts back to compete with the California lemon, while the 
California lemon may pay as much freight to the Missouri 
River, or, say, to Minneapolis, or wherever it may be, the Sici- 
lian lemon would have to pay that much more to get out there 
so as to compete with the California lemon, and the California 
lemon can be sold for just as much more than the New York 
price as it costs to get the Sicilian lemon out there. Therefore 
the California lemon does have the transportation charge as an 
additional protection. 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator is correct about that; there is no 
question about it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLINT. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. As the Senator knows, I have a feeling of 
friendly interest in this paragraph, and therefore he will not 
misunderstand me if I ask a few questions, raised in my own 
mind, although not settled, by information that has drifted in 
from time to time since the discussion has been going on. I 
have heard it said here by people interested against the pro- 
posed increase that our people in California can produce only 
about one-third of the lemons which are consumed in the United 
States. I should like to have the Senator's statement as to that. 

Mr. FLINT. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the amount 
of lemons now consumed in the United States is about 12,000 
carloads, and of that 12,000 carloads the Mediterranean fur- 
nishes 7,000 carloads and California 5,000 carloads. There is 
no reason why California, on account of her soil and her cli- 
matic conditions, can not produce all the lemons that we use 
in this country, and more. The only reason that we do not 
produce more lemons is that when we reach the New York 
market the competition there is so keen at times that we can 
not compete with the Mediterranean lemon. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to ask another question, if it 
will not disturb the Senator. I have been told by persons claim- 
ing to be more or less familiar with the fruit business that the 
lemons of California get ripe in the winter time, and that at those 
periods of the year when the consumption of lemons is largest 
in the United States, owing to the heat and other circumstances, 
the California lemon orchards are not productive of lemons. 
That was told to me by a gentleman who claims to understand 
the matter; and a Senator, I think, told me that the same thing 
was true as to the great ripening of the crop of the lemon 
orebards in Florida as well as in California. I submit that to the 
Senator, and would like to have him give me the information. 

Mr. FLINT. So far as the citrus-fruit industry in Florida 
is concerned, the Florida orange comes in about October and 
lasts during October, November, December, and January. The 
California crop of oranges is of two kinds. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am speaking of lemons now. 

Mr. FLINT. I am going to reach lemons in a moment. 
Florida lemons are not a competitor in a commercial sense with 
California lemons, as they only produce about enough lemons in 
Florida for their own use. They sell none outside of their. own 
State. 

In California we have two kinds of oranges, the Washington 
navel, which comes in about November and lasts until May, 
and some little into June, but very little; and at that period 
of the year we have what is known as the “ Valencia orange,” 
which is a new variety, so far as California is concerned, hav- 
ing come into the market in the last ten years. We ship the 
Valencia orange from May to November. So, as a matter of 
fact, California is serving the people of this country with 
oranges every month in the year, and at a lower rate than they 
were sold under the Wilson bill, 
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I am glad the Senator asked me that question, I have a 
statement here which shows the percentage of California and 
foreign lemons arriving during each month of the year. 

Me AOON May I ask the Senator what was the point of 
arrival? 

Mr. FLINT. I will give the figures in a moment of the 
different arrivals. My recollection is that of the foreign fruit 
between TO and 80 per cent arrives at the port of New York. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator spoke of California lemons arriv- 
ing. I supposed the statistics referred to the arrivals at some 
specifie point. l 

Mr. FLINT. I should have said “shipped from California,” 
instead of arriving. The figures are as follows: 


Imported lemons. | California lemons. Total consumption. 


Month, 


January. 4 230 9 730 6.08 
February. 4.7 329 9 779 6.49 
March 8.1 807 7.5 942 7.85 
7 11.2 784 7.5 159 9.65 
E33 14 20 11:5 556 12.96 
June 15 1.0 12.5 885 16.71 
July... 16.4] 15148] 13.5 313.20 
August. 9.5 665 4.5 890 7.43 
September 4 280 3.5 455 3.80 
Oetober 2.8 196 7 546 4.55 
November 4 280 8.5 705 5.85 
December. 3.3 231 6 801 4.43 
100 | 7,000 100 5.000 12,000 100 


From this it will be seen that the California fruit comes in 
pec competition with the foreign importations every month in 

e year. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think the Senator has touched 
the question as to the time these lemons are produced. What is 
the time of the natural lemon harvest in California? 

Mr. FLINT. It is difficult to say just exactly the month 
that the lemon harvest comes in. There are two great cuttings 
in the year, one in the fall and one in the spring; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the lemon is picked and shipped from California 
every month in the year. Owing to the demoralized state of 
the market there are now over 2,000 carloads of lemons in 
California that can not be shipped. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FLINT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been told that there is only a limited 
area of the soil of California that is situated so that it can 
produce lemons successfully on account of the lack of water, 
and that this additional duty would add very largely to the 
value of some real estate holdings there that a number of 
speculators have, and that that was really the beginning of this 
campaign for an increase in the duties on lemons. I would like 
to inquire what area of the California soil is watered, so that 
it can be planted in additional lemon groves. 

Mr. FLINT. There is one valley, known as the “ Imperial 
Valley,” where it is generally admitted lemons can be grown, 
which is almost as large as the State of Kansas, and there are 
many other places in California where lemons can be grown. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is abundantly watered, is it? 

Mr. FLINT. It has all the Colorado River. 

Mr. BRISTOW. About how much is there of the Colorado 
River when it gets into Imperial Valley? 

Mr. FLINT. It is estimated that it could irrigate from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 acres of land. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is not very definite, of course. 

Mr. PERKINS. If my colleague will permit me, I will state 
that, as a member of the California State Board of Trade, we 
ascertained that at present we have 9,000 to 10,000 individual 
orange and citrus fruit growers. There are about 100,000 acres 
under cultivation, and we have lands in California extending 
from Red Bluff, in Tehama County, to the Imperial Valley, in 
San Diego County, and the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, well 
adapted to the culture of citrus fruits of all kinds. This same 
argument was used twelve years ago, when we put the duty on 
oranges. The result of that duty is that to-day we are supply- 
ing oranges cheaper than they have ever been sold before in 
the country, and of a much better quality. So it will be with 
lemons, if we can have this protection. It not only provides 


protection, but, I will say to my colleague, it is a revenue meas- 


ure, which ought to be supported by every Member of Congress. 
Under the present law this duty brought in last year $2,309,035, 
and under the proposed increase in the duty it will make an 
increase in the revenue of $769,000, in round figures. 

Mr. FLINT. I will state to the Senator from Kansas that 
there is absolutely no foundation for the statement that it 
would be possible to have any speculation in land in California 
based on an increase in the duty on lemons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is this vast area of land which the Sen- 
ator has referred to watered or situated so that it can be 
watered, and are ditches constructed or being constructed? 

Mr. FLINT. It is not all under ditch now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. How many acres are under ditch now? 

Mr. FLINT. I would not want to say exactly—over 300,000 
acres. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Three hundred thousand acres that are not 
being cultivated? 

Mr. FLINT. Oh, it is under cultivation of some kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It came to me in a way that impressed me 
very much that some real-estate speculators, who had irrigation 
plants and ditches, and so forth, thought that this increase of 
50 per cent in the duty on lemons would be of very great value 
to them, and therefore they were exceedingly anxious to have 
it adopted. 

Mr. FLINT. I will repeat my statement to the Senator from 
Kansas that there is absolutely no foundation for that story. 
The citrus-fruit industry is not limited to California. As a 
matter of fact, they are now planting orange groves in Texas. 
They can be grown in most all the Southern States, including 
New Mexico and Arizona. Not only in southern California, but 
throughout the State, oranges and lemons can be produced; and 
I can say to the Senator that there is absolutely no foundation 
for the statement that there is any real-estate speculation in- 
volved in the proposed increase of duty of half a cent a pound 
on lemons. 

I was just at the point of calling the attention of Senators to 
what would be the effect of the elimination of the California 
lemon growers from the New York market; and I want to state, 
as strongly and positively as I can, that if we do not have an 
increase in the duty on lemons, it will mean, as far as the 
eastern market is concerned, the elimination of the California 
growers. 

I ask consent to print in my remarks a copy of the articles 
of incorporation or charter which the Italian Government has 
granted to a citrus-fruit chamber. The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to limit the amount of citric acid that is shipped from 
Italy and to fix the minimum price. 

Consul Cheney, in his report on the lemon industry in Sicily, 
says: 

A new law was enacted on June 5, 1908, whereby a citrus-fruit 
chamber (camera maria) was established, the object of this new 
law being to centralize the sale of citrate of lime and lemon juice under 
the direct control of the chamber. All goods which are not sold through 
the chamber are subject to a tax which is estimated at 25 to 30 per 
cent of the normal value, whereas goods sold to the chamber only pay 
a commission of 2 per cent. 

The result of this is simply the authorization by the Italian 
Government of the formation of a combination by which the 
price of citrate of lime, a by-product of the lemon, is fixed for 
the entire world; and if the California lemon grower were elimi- 
nated from the market, there would be a similar combination 
for fixing the price on lemons. 

Not only that, but the New York importers formed an organi- 
zation a year or two ago by which they sought to control the 
imports into this country, and I ask to have printed in my re- 
marks a copy of the articles of incorporation of the Fruit 
Importers’ Union of New York. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the request 
of the Senator for the printing of these documents will be com- 
plied with. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection, 

The documents referred to are as follows: 


Victor Emmanuel IIT, by the Grace of God 
and ty the will of the Nation King of Italy: 


The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies have approved: We have 
sanctioned and do promulgate as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


A citrus fruit chamber (camera agrumaria), with its seat at Messina, 
is established, which has for its scope the protecting and furthering of the 
interests relating to the p ion of and commerce in the citri and 
the facilitating of the manyfacture of and trade in the citrus deriva- 
tives. To which end the following functions are accorded to the chamber: 

(a) To study and promote the proyisionary measures for the develop- 
ment and regulation of the commerce in the citri and their derivatives ; 

lag the conditions of the principal markets ond regarding the quan: 
garding the con ns o: e pr markets and regar e quan- 
tity of fruit in situ or in transit; £ jz 
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(e) To facilitate and further the direct relations of exchange be- 


tween the protorers and consumers of the citri and derivatives ; 

(d) Te develop the consumption of the derivatives of the citri, seek- 
ing for them new outlets or new uses or a lications ; 

(e) To guaranis by issuance of ce! cates of analysis, given b 
chemical laboratories of the citrus fruit chamber or by others reco; 
by the same, the genuineness and the quality of the citrate of lime and 
ži the concentrated juice produced in the Kingdom, whether for internal 
consumption or for exportation; 

(1 To attend, for account of the prođucers who may make request 
for it, and in the forms established by this law, to the sale of citrate 
of lime and of concentrated juice which has been delivered to said 
chamber for that purpose by the producers themselves; 

(g) To promote, wherever necessary, the establishment of general 
storehouses for the citrus derivatives in the centers of production which 
are unprovided with such storehouses ; 

ts of citrus derivatives or 


(h) To make advances upon the deposi 
upon certificates of deposit of the derivatives themselves in the oe 
ons 


storeho: within the limits and in accordance with the re 
laid down by this law; 

(i) To promote and facilitate the establishment and operation of 
5 for citric acid, candied fruits, and other products derived from 

e citri; 

42 To promote the formation of a citrus fruit bank, which may 
make advances upon deposit to the citrus producers and manufacturers. 


The functions of the chamber as detailed in sections e and f 
may be, by royal decree, extended to other derivatives of the citri. 


ARTICLE II. 


There are established five sections of the citrus fruit chamber whose 
Seats shall be, respectively, in Palermo, Catania, Messina, Siracusa, 
and Reggio, Calabria. 

Each section is composed of 3 members chosen among the larger pro- 
ducers of citri, 2 nominated by the provincial deputation and 1 by 
the local chamber of commerce. 


sented by the 30th of June, 1909, for the gg gern of 3 repre- 
e producers, chamber 


chosen by the 3 of agriculture, industry, and commerce from the 
r 


from the issue banks. 
The members of the sections and of the citrus fruit chamber must 
possess Italian citizenship. 


In case the appointments are not made by the time established by 
the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, the same minister 
shall provide for the nomination of the counselors. 

The counselors, thus nominated, shall elect from among themselves, 
by secret ballot and absolute majority of votes, the president and vice- 
president. 

ARTICLE III. 


The office of counselor of the chamber is gratuitous. 

The chamber shall appoint a technical manager, a secretary, and the 
other requisite employees for its operation, within the ts of the 
plan to be approved by the minister of agriculture, industry, and com- 


merce, by whom, moreover, the salaries for the said force must be ap- 
proved. 
ARTICLE IV. 
Commencing with the fifteenth day follo the first formation of 
the chamber, citrate of lime and concentra uice shall not be ad- 


mitted for transport upon the railroads or for shipment in the ports of 
the Kingdom, if they are not accompanied by a certificate of analysis 
issued by the citrus fruit chamber. 


ARTICLE V. 


Whoever produces citrate of lime or concentrated juice or trades in 
these products ge? intrust the sale to the citrus chamber, depositing 
the merchandise either in the magazines of the respective sections or in 
another one of the citrus fruit chamber, or in the general magazines 
5 by said chamber to take delivery of the merchandise for its 
accoun 

The sale is made by the chamber for account of the depositors, ac- 
8 to the order of precedence in which the merchandise was de- 
livered. 

At the commencement of each trading year the chamber establishes 
the minimum valuation of the merchandise for the entire season; this 
valuntion marks the minimum price of sale below which the chamber 
can rot cede the goods. 

The proceeds are liquidated in favor of the several depositors at semi- 
annual periods and in equal measure for all, according to the rules for 
. which shall be determined by the rules of administra- 

on. 


ARTICLE vi. 


To the citrus fruit chamber is transferred, as first capital and with- 
out obligation of reimbursement, the sum of lire 200, ($38,610), to 
be levied upon the sums set aside in the expense budget of the minister 
15 8 industry, and commerce, based upon the law of July 11, 

. No. A 

With said sum and with the proceeds of the tax provided by Arti- 
ele XI, the citrus fruit chamber is authorized to make the advances upon 
certificates of deposit of the citrus derivatives in the general magazines, 
subject to the dispositions of Article XII. 


ARTICLE VII. 
The said advances are made in the proportion of two-thirds of the 


value of the citrus derivatives. 
Upon these advances interest is due at the rate of not exceeding 43 


per cent from the date the advance has been made to that of sale. 


ARTICLE VIIE. 

The banks of issue are authorized to discount, at a cial rate, In 
the proportion established by the preceding article, and according to 
the torres of Article XXX of the unified text of laws upon the be SVA 
men 
the warrants of the 


tioned banks, modified by the law of December 1907, No. E 
citrus derivatives, upon whose certificates of deposit 
fruit chamber may have made advances, subject to the dispo- 

sitions of Article XII. 


ARTICLE IX. 


At the time of effecting the advances upon the goods delivered to the 
chamber for sale, the chamber itself shall cause the analytical examina- 
tion of them to be made. After the advance has been made, the goods 
are understood to be definitely delivered for sale. 


ARTICLE X. 


When the goods of each depositor are sold, the chamber pays on ac- 
count the portion of the price which remained after the advance, thus 
completing the payment of the minimum price of the annual valuation. 

e Hquidation of the actual price of sale shall be made at the end 
of each half year—that is, on June 30 and December 31 of each year 
upon the basis of the actual net profit of sales made during the half year. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Upon the citrate of lime and — concentrated juice, for which the 
certificate of analysis is request 
in accordance with Article I 


depen: 
law and to contribute to the formation of 
For the lucts not intrusted to the 


ed and 


is issued to him, the tax provid 
article, which shall be understood to be included in the price. 
be yiséed in exemp- 


ARTICLE XII. 


From the 1 of the before-mentioned tax 20 per cent shall be 
t aside and paid in to the Bank of Sicily on current account, bearing 
nterest and mortgaged in favor of the which have made the 
advances, in the guaranty of the full payment of their credits arising 
from the operations made by them under the terms of this law. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


In case of proven irregularity in administration or the inobsery- 
ances of the tions of this law and of the rules of administra- 
tion as in Article XVI, or upon the ascertained impossibility to operate, 
the citrus fruit chamber may be dissolved by royal decree upon pro- 
posal of the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

In case of dissolution, the admin tion is intrusted to a government 
commissioner until the installation of a new council, for which a limit 
of not exceeding three months shall be fixed. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Disputes between the chamber and whoever may have intrusted to it the 
sale of citrus derivatives in gerordance with Article V shall be decided 
without appeal by three arbitrators. For this purpose there shall be 
formed a body of six arbitrators, of whom three shall be experts in 
legal matters and three experts in citrus-fruit matters, nominated and 
if necessary surrogated, two by the minister of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, two by the first president of the appellate court of 
Palermo, and two ay the chamber. 

In the decision of each individual case there may not intervene more 
than two ex of one category, or more than one of those nominated 


The selection of the arbitrators shall be made the first time by lot 
and thereafter by turn. 

The costs of arbitration shall be borne by the party against whom 
judgment is given. 


‘by the chamber. 


ARTICLE xv. 


To the industrial establishments for the working up of the citri, the 
candied citri included, and for the production or transformation of the 
citrus derivatives, which shall be founded in Sicily or in the Province 
of Reggio, Calabria, within the — of ten years from the date of 
this law, and to those already existing, there may be enla or 
formed within the said iod of time, for the increase of the produc- 
tion or transformation of said derivatives, are respectively extended the 
privileges accorded to new or bi! gg Mg a he in the commune 

* * 


Naples, according to Articles II. XIII, and XIV of the 
law of July 8, 19044 No. 351. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


Within two months from the day of its installation the chamber 
must submit for approval to the minister of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce its own rules of administration. 

The rules shall determine: 

a) The rules for internal administration. 

{3} The powers and responsibility of the president and of the several 
administrators. 

¢) The rules for the nomination and the eventual dismissal of the 
technical manager, of the secretary, and of the other em a bc 

(d) The rules for the computation of the final liquida on of — 
price obtained from the citrus derivatives delivered for sale to 
chamber, and whatever else may be necessary for the easiest attain- 
ment of the objects for which the chamber is established. 
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These rules of administration shall be approved by royal decree upon 
pro; 1 of the minister of agriculture, in — 75 and commerce. 

y the same royal decree shall be established the rules for the govern- 
mental supervision of the administration and the working of the 
PREMDA saaa the penalties for the violation of the dispositions of 

rticle IV. 

By royal decree shall be fixed the day when the citrus-fruit chamber 
is understood to be established for the effects of Article II. 

Such day can not be earlier than September 1, 1908. 

By the same decree the relation between the functions of the sec- 
tions and those of the citrus-fruit chamber shall be regulated. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The chamber shall bank with the Bank of Sicily under the condi- 
tions and rules which shall be established by the rules of administra- 
tion, as in the preceding article. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


By royal decree there may be established a term of less than two 
months for the notice required for the working of the citrus -general 
storehouses in conformity to the relative law. 


ARTICLE XIX. y 


When the rapim of the citrus chamber, as in Articles VI and X, 
shall have reached the sum of 1,000,000 (lire) upon the ulterior net 
profits, the chamber shall set aside annually 20 per cent for granting 
aid for sickness and old age to the citrus-fruit operatives. The relative 
amounts shall be paid in semiannually to the national institution for 
aiding in sickness and old age of workmen (National Aid Institution, 
Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza), which shall administer the relative 
sums according to the contract which shall be established between said 
Cassa and the citrus-fruit chamber. 


ARTICLE xx. 


In case of the suppression of the citrus-fruit chamber the capital 

accumulated in the period of its activity shall, by royal decree, pro- 

by the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, and after 

he council of ministers has been heard, be devoted in favor of citus 

production, and employed in the manner which shall be judged most 
useful, and which s be established by special law. 


TEMPORARY REGULATIONS. 
ARTICLE XXI. 


Commencing from the day in which the citrus-fruit chamber shall 
operate until the 31st of August, 1909, the citrate of lime and con- 
centrated juice which will be 7 Senge with the said chamber shall not 
enjoy, as to obligations toward the respective depositors, the preced 
laid down in the second section of Article V. and the proceeds of the 
sale man * „ all the depositors in proportion to their 
res ve de 8. 

he first 1 1 shall be made December 31, 1908; the second 
August 31, 1 4 


We order that the present, under the seal of state, be inserted in the 
official list of the laws and decrees of the Kingdom of Italy, commanding 
all whom it may concern to observe the same and cause it to be 
observed as a law of the State. 

Dated at Rome, the Sth day of July, 1908. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL, 
F. Cocco- O 


A ÈTU. 
CARCANO. 
LACAVA. 


Viséed : The Guardian of the Seal, Orlando. 


Certificate of incorporation of the Fruit Importers’ Union, 


STATE or New YORK, 
City and County of New York, ss: 


We, Charles F. Hirzel, Horace W. Day, Giovanni Dominici, Frederick 
S. Robinson, Domenico Bonanno, Otto W. P. Westervelt, Antonio Min- 
aldi, Henry W. Mitchell, Pietro Sciortino, Domenico rpura, Louis 
Contencin, Alessandro Alessi, Pietro Brucato, Gluseppe-Cutietta, Matteo 
Maniscalco, Pietro Larni, Nicolo Zito, Pietro Baja Vittorio Balassi, 
Michelangelo Pettinato, Giuseppe Villari, Benedetto Izzo, Henry Felt- 
mann, Carl F. Braun, I zio Mercadante, and Tommaso Gioe, being 
of full age, two-thirds of whom are citizens of the United States and a 
majority of whom are residents of the State of New York, do by these 
presents and in conformity with the act of the legislature of the State 
of New York, being chapter 228 of the laws of the year 1877, praana 
May 3, 1877, and entitled “An act to proviđe for the incorporation of 
exchan; or boards of trade,“ and the several acts amendatory thereof, 
do hereby associate ourselves together and form a corporation. 

First. The name of the corporation shall be The Fruit Importers’ 
Union.” 

Second. The objects for which this corporation is formed are to 8 
mote the interests of the importers of foreign fruits at New York City 
and other American ports, to facilitate trade and commerce, to protect 
its members from unjust or unlawful exactions, to reform abuses in 
trade, to diffuse accurate and reliable information among its members 
as to the standing of merchants and other matters, to produce uni- 
formity and certainty in the customs and usages of trade, to settle dif- 
ferences between its members, and to promote a more enlarged and 
friendly sta i ea between the importers of foreign fruits in the city 
of New Yor 

Third. This corporation shall not haye any capital stock. 

Fourth. The time of the existence of this corporation shall be fifty 


ears. 
4 Fifth. The property, affairs, business, and concerns of this corpora- 
tion shall be managed for the first year by twelve trustees, whose 
names are as follows: Charles F. Hirzel, Horace W. Day, Giovanni 
Dominici, Frederick S. Robinson, Domenico Bonnano, Otto W. P. Wester- 
velt, Antonio Minaldi, Henry W. Mitchell, Pietro Sciortino, Domenico 
Purpura, Louis Contencin, Alessandro Alessi, who together shall con- 
stitute a board of trustees for the first year, their successors to be 
elected annually at such time and place as may be provided by the by- 
laws of this corporation, all of the above nam being citizens of 
the United States and a majority of whom are citizens and residents 
of the State of New York. 

Sixth. The principal office of the said corporation shall be located in 
the city and county of New York. 


In witness whereof we have hereunto set our respective hands and 
seals this 23d day of July, in the year 1895. 

[SEAL.] Charles F. Hirzel, Horace W. Day, Giovanni Dominicl, 

Fredk. S. Robinson, Domenico Bonanno, Otto W. P. 
Westervelt, Antonio Minaldi, Henry W. Mitchell, P. 
Sciortino, Domenico Tampas Louis Contencin, Ales- 
sandro Alessi, Pietro Brucato, Giuseppe Cutietta, 
Matteo Maniscalco, Pietro Larini, Nicolo Zito, Pietro 
Bajata, Vittorio Balassi, Michelangelo Pettinato, Giu- 
seppe ari, Benedetto Izzo, Henry Feltmann, Carl 
F. Braun, Ignazio Mercadante, Tommaso Gioe. 
In presence of— 
WILLIAM HOLDEN WEEKS. 


STATE or New Tonk, 
City and County of New York, ss: 

On this 26th day of July, 1895, before me personally came William 
Holden Weeks, subscribing witness to the foregoing instrument, with 
whom I am rsonall ges gee who being by me duly sworn, said: 
That he resided in the city of New York; that he knew Charles F. 
Hirzel, Horace W. Day, Giovanni Dominici, Frederick S. Robinson, 
Domenico Bonanno, Otto W. P. Westervelt, Antonio Minaldi, Henry W. 
Mitchell, Pietro Sciortino, Domenico Purpura, Louis Contencin, Alessan- 
dro Alessi, Pietro Brucato, Giusep 


Cutietta, Matteo Maniscalco, Pietro 
Larini, Nicolo Zito, 


Pietro Bajata, Vittorio Balassi, Michelangelo 
Pettinato, Giuse Villari, Benedetto Izzo, Henry Feltmann, Carl F. 
Braun, Ignazio Mercadante, and Tommaso Gioe, and know them to be 
the individuals described in and who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment; that he was present when they and each of them severally exe- 
cuted the same, and that they and each of them for himself acknowl- 
edged to him, the said William Holden Weeks, that they and each of 
them executed the said instrument, and that he, the said William 
Holden Weeks, thereupon subscribed his name as a witness thereto. 
Jos. N. GOLDBACHER, 
Notary Public, New York County. 

STATE or New YORK 


Office of the Secretary of State, ss: 

I have compared the preceding with the original certificate of incor- 
poration of the Fruit Importers’ Union, filed and recorded in this office 
on the 27th aay of July, 1895, and do hereby certify the same to be a 
correct transcript therefrom and the whole of said original. 

Witness my hand and the of office of the secretary of state, at 
the city of Albany, this 25th day of May, 1909. 

[SEAL.] Horace G. TENNANT, 

Second Deputy Secretary of State. 

Indorsed : Certificate of incorporation of the Fruit Importers’ Union, 
State of New York, office of secretary of state. Fil and recorded 
July 27, 1895, 11 a. m. Andrew Davidson, deputy secretary of state. 

Mr. FLINT. If we eliminated the California fruit grower 
from the New York market, we would be in this position: 
First, there would be a combination in the Mediterranean to 
maintain prices all over the world, as they would have no oppo- 
sition if the California grower was eliminated; and then there 
would be a combination of the importers in the city of New 
York, and the price of lemons throughout this country would 
be just what those importers desired to make it. 

The question that the Senate has to solve is whether lemons 
shall sell for two or three dollars a box or eight or nine dollars 
a box; and I ask the Senators whether they believe that the 
price would be lower in this country with the California pro- 
ducer in competition with the foreign producer, or with the 
California producer eliminated and the country left to a com- 
bination of the producers in Italy and a combination of the 
foreign importers in New York? 

There can be no such thing as a combination among the fruit 
growers of California. While about 60 per cent of the fruit 
is shipped by a cooperative fruit organization, the remaining 
40 per cent comes in direct competition with this fruit growers’ 
association and all of it comes into competition with the fruit im- 
porters; so that we have to-day as strong a competition on lemons 
as it is possible to have. Now, the question is, Is it necessary 
for the California fruit growers to have an increase in tariff to 
enable them to continue in the business, or is the present duty 
sufficient? I ask to print a statement showing the cost of Cali- 
fornia fruit delivered in the eastern market to be $2.32 a box. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the per- 
mission will be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

The average cost of a box of lemons in California, on cars ready for 
shipment, is $1.48, which includes all the expenses of cultivation, water, 
fertilization, fumigation, picking, handling, packing, and material used, 
and every item entering into the cost, excepting interest upon the in- 
vestment in the groves and packing houses. Of this cost the amount 
Sperga A material is 48 cents, and the amount expended for labor 

r x is n . 

Pehe cost of transportation to eastern markets is 1 cent per gre 
gross weight, or a total per box of 84 cents; ea age J a total net 

per box, without interest, for delivering California lemons to eastern 
markets, $2.32. 

Mr. FLINT. Also a statement showing the cost of the for- 
eign importations to be $1.84. 

The statement is as follows: 

We have authentic information from the American consul at Palermo 
Italy; from John Triola, now the manager of the Flagler Company, at 
Corona; and other persons experienced in growing and shipping fruit 
from Italy, that the actual cost of labor in Italy ranges fro 
and one-half (30 cents) to 3 francs (60 cents) per day; that the actual 


cost in Italy of producing a box of lemons, exclusive of interest, is 75 
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cents, of which amount there is expended for material 50 cents, which 
includes water, fertilizer, and packing materials; and there is expended 


for labor per box 25 cents. 
The rate of transportation to America per box is 25 cents, 


making a 
total cost, without interest, of a box of lemons from Italy, in New 
York Harbor, $1; and after paying the duty, amounting to 84 cents, 
makes a total cost on New York market of $1.84, as against the cost 
of the California lemon of $2.32; or a difference in favor of the Italy 
grower per box of 48 cents. 


According to our consul’s report the average production in Italy is 
about 300 boxes per acre, which means that a grower in Italy can make 
per acre $150, selling lemons at a price which would leave the Califor- 
nia grower no returns whatever. ‘om this situation it is very evident 
that one of the three alternatives must occur—either the tariff duty 
must be advanced to 14 cents per pound, or the price of labor must be 
3 reduced, or we, as a Nation, must continue to eat foreign 
emons. 


Mr. FLINT. The increase in this rate amounts to about 86 
cents a box. Under the present market conditions the Cali- 
fornia grower is not able to enter the New York market, as im- 
ported lemons are now selling in the New York market for 
less than the cost of California fruit delivered. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BURKETT. Will the Senator let me ask him a question? 

Mr. FLINT. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKETT. This is the important point in all this dis- 
cussion, it seems to me. I have here the brief of the Lemon 
Growers’ Association as they filed it before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. I will begin in 1906. I might 
go back, although some years are not quite so large. In 1906 
the profits per acre of the lemon orchards, as shown by the 
brief which they filed 
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Mr. FLINT. What page? 

Mr. BURKETT. I have page 3862. The profit of 
growers in 1906 was $119 an acre; in 1907 it was $88 an acre; 
in 1908, $50 an acre. There was a year—1900—when it seems 


the lemon 


to have been very low—$3 per acre. ‘That is the profit after 
taking out the expenses, as I take it; but the lowest is $3 an 
acre. Then it runs to $10 an acre, $14 an acre, $18 an acre, 
$28 an acre, $48 an acre, $69 an acre, $50 an acre, $88 an acre, 
$119 an acre. It runs from $3 an acre to $119 an acre. To one 
who lives in an agricultural region, of course, that seems an 
enormous profit. 

I understand that the price of the land is a great deal higher 
than average agricultural land; but, nevertheless, with almost any 
priced land, those profits—clear profits—certainly represent more 
than land in any other agricultural section in this country 
yields. 

I can not understand, therefore, the Senator’s statement, 
which he has just made, that the lemon planters are in a very 
serious condition and that they can not sustain themselves un- 
der the present duty. That, together with the fact, as shown 
in the first column of the same table, that this industry in 
planted acres has grown from 6,518 acres in 1898 to 16,718 acres 
in 190S—almost treble in ten years—makes it difficult for one 
to understand the statement of the Senator with reference to 
their condition; and if the Senator can explain it, I should 
like to hear the explanation. 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator did not read the entire statement. 
I wish he had done so. I will ask to have it inserted in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. It shows the average profit 
per acre during the ten years to be $43.19 an acre. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Citrus inaustry in California for eleven ears Average production, selling price, cost of production, and profit of an average grove per acre. 


Produ- 


2888882 


2 
a 


8888888885 


=] 


Total profit on investment, $43.19 per aere. Average cost of 1 acre, $1,000, Average interest on amount, 4.3 per cent. 


. Mr. FLINT. The price of land in California is not excessive. 
The value of the land is about $300 per acre. The cost of bring- 
ing a lemon grove into bearing is about $1,000 per acre. I have 
understood from the Senator that there are in his State lands 
worth $300 an acre. 3 

Mr. BURKETT. There is not for agricultural purposes, I 
will say. There might be a small piece of land close to a city 
somewhere, but not land for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. FLINT. I know that in the States of Idaho and Mon- 
tana, and in various other States, apple land sells for $300 an 
acre; and as high as $500 an acre, the Senator from Utah says. 

Mr. BURKETT. That might be true with respect to a special 
apple or peach orchard in our State, but not as to land for 
general agricultural purposes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it will be convenient to the Senator from 
California to proceed with his argument on Monday, I will move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. FLINT. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 50 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 31, 1909, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Mopar, May 31, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o' clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARNER presented a memorial of sundry employees of 
the Kansas City Post, of Kansas City, Mo., remonstrating 
against the imposition of a duty on news print paper and wood 
pulp, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of Local Union No. 113, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Palmer; 
of Local Union No. 269, International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, of Fort Edward; and of sundry compositors, stereo- 
typers, mailers, and pressmen of the Abdenblat, of the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, of New York City, all in the State of 
New York, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on 
pa paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on the 

E. * 


He also presented a memorial of the Marine Trades Council 
of the port of New York, remonstrating against the disrating 
of employees in the New York Navy-Yard, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the mailers, compositors, 
stereotypers, and pressmen of the Lewiston Journal Company, 
of Lewiston, Me., praying for a reduction of the duty on print 
paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Chisholm; and of 
Local Union No. 14, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Lisbon, in the State of Maine, 
remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on print paper 
and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of the board of education 
of Fort Edward; of Local Union No. 5, of Ticonderoga; Local 
Union No. 20, of Piercefield ; Local Union of Fort Edward, and 
of Fenimore Local Union No. 2, of Sandy Hill, all of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers; of Local Union No. 130, of Watertown; Local Union 
No. 17, of Syracuse; Local Union No. 189, of Ticonderoga ; 
Local Union No. 269, of Fort Edward; Local Union No. 241, 
of Piercefield, and of Local Union No. 113, of Palmer, of the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against a reduction of the 
duty on print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the New York City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, remonstrating against the condition of 
affairs in Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of the compositors, stereotypers, 
and pressmen of the Troy Record, of Troy; the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, of New York City; the Star- 
Gazette, of Elmira; the Brooklyn Daily Times, of Brooklyn; 
the Evening Standard, of Cortland; the Syracuse Journal, of 
Syracuse; the Abendblatt, of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, of 
New York City; the North Side News, of New York City, and 
of sundry newspaper workers of Brooklyn, New York City, 
Bath Beach, Sheepshead Bay, and Glendale, all in the State of 
New York, remonstrating against any change being made in the 
rate of duty fixed by the House bill on print paper and wood 
pulp, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2496) granting an increase of pension to Sophia W. 
Sanborn (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A bill (S. 2497) for the relief of the heirs of Susan Fletcher, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2498) for the relief of the heirs of Richard W. 
Meade, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2499) extending the provisions of the bounty-land 
law of March 3, 1855, to persons who participated in the Indian 
wars of the United States prior to April 12, 1861; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 2500) granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Watson (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

THE TARIFF, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance to paragraph 273. It 
will be read. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 273, page 84, line 7, before the 
word “cents,” it is proposed to strike out “one-fourth” and 
insert “one-half,” so as to read: 

Lemons, 14 cents per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President J 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT, On that suggestion the Secretary 
will please call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clarke, Ark. Hale Perkins 
Beveridge Clay Heyburn Rayner 
Bradley Crawford Hughes Root 

Bri Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bristow Cummins Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Brown Curtis Jones Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham Lod Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver McEnery Warner 
Burrows Fletcher Nelson Warren 
Burton Flint Oliver Wetmore 
Carter Foster Page 

Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Penrose 


Mr, JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Pires] 
is necessarily absent from the Chamber on business this 
morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have responded to 
their names. A quorum of the Senate is present, The Senator 
from California will proceed. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, I do not intend to. delay the 
Senate much further in discussing this subject. 

A question was asked me by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burkett], as I was closing my remarks on Saturday, as to the 
cost and the profit per acre from a lemon grove. The profit 
on an average grove, as Shown by the report that I submitted in 
my remarks, is $43.65 per acre for the entire citrus-fruit indus- 
try in southern California during the last eleven years. The 
average profit which lemon growers have received during this 
period is about 4 per cent on their investment. 

The points I desire to call to the particular attention of the 
Senate are: Should we allow this industry to be destroyed by 
foreign importations, and, if the industry is destroyed, will it 
not result in an increase in the price of lemons in this country? 

We have imported during the last ten years 1,679,669,265 
pounds of lemons, with an approximate net profit to a small 
group of importers of $16,796,692, which sum would buy the 
16,000 acres of lemon groves in California which 5,000 men have 
worked twenty years to produce. 

The reason why the production of both oranges and lemons 
in California insures moderate prices is because the inviting 
business, from the standpoint of health, comfort, and a pleasing 
occupation, leads to a production that at all times equals the 
consumption in the- markets available at living prices. The 
product, being perishable, is not subject to speculation, manipu- 
lation, or monopoly. The entire crop must be marketed in this 
country and continuously as it matures. This condition insures 
at all times a full supply, and therefore the consumer has the 
larger voice in fixing the market price. It is also worthy of 
notice that California has 10,000 growers and producers of 
citrus fruits, and this large body of men can never be worked 
as a unit, while the importers are confined to a very small 
group, closely associated. 

The production of each carload of lemons in California means 
the expenditure of $325 for labor directly, and in addition to 
the amount for labor expended in producing the orchard to 
bearing age and the labor expended in making boxes and wrap- 
ping paper in which to pack the fruit and the preparation of 
fertilizers for the ground and in securing water supply for irri- 
gation; so that it ean be safely said that for every additional 
ear that California is allowed to produce it will mean a good 
living for a family. If the increase of duty be granted, it will 
mean approximately 5,000 additional cars of lemons per annum 
in ten years from this time and support for an additional popu- 
lation of 25,000 people, and this amount will be gradually in- 
creased as the consumption of lemons is increased through 
lower prices and better education in the use of the lemon as an 
article of diet and medicine. 

It is contended that the California producers can not supply, 
the lemons consumed in this country. This is true at present. 
It would not be possible for the California producers at this 
time to supply the 12,000 carloads annually consumed in the 
United States. But, unless we have this protection, it will only 
be a short time until we will not be able to supply even the 
part we are now supplying. At the present time lemons are 
selling at a price at which they can not be produced in Cali- 
fornia, and the argument is made that, notwithstanding this 
fact, the tariff should remain as it is. It would be a very short- 
sighted policy for the people of the United States to permit the 
lemon industry in this country to be destroyed in order that 
they may buy lemons at a few cents per dozen cheaper for the 
time being, because such a policy would inevitably resuit in 
their paying much higher prices when the competition of the 
product shall have ceased and the importer obtained a monopoly 
in our markets. f 
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In a few years the production of lemons in California can be 
greatly increased by budding over orange trees, and within 
seven or eight years new orchards planted immediately after 
the passage of this bill would commence bearing, and within 
ten to twelve years we would be in a position to supply prac- 
tically the entire market as we do at the present time with 
oranges, 

Another matter that I want to emphasize is that, under pres- 
ent market conditions in New York, the California grower can 
not compete with the foreign lemons. The market during the last 
few days has averaged $1.50 a box. I have here the last 
auction, showing Palermo lemons, by steamship Jrena, sold at 
duction by Brown & Seccomb, Thursday, May 27, 1909, as fol- 
lows: 

One hundred and nine boxes, from $2.25 to $2.15. 

Twenty boxes, at $2.05. 

Twenty-one boxes, at $2. 

Then follow prices running down to 21 boxes, at $1.20; 22 
boxes, at 75 cents; 98 boxes, at $1; 59 boxes, at $1.05; 50 boxes, 
at $1.15; and 21 boxes, at $1.50. During the last month the 
lemon market has not averaged $1.70 a box. Yet it costs the 
California producer $2.32 to land lemons in the New York 
market. 

The effect of this is that we have to-day, as I have stated, 
over 2,000 carloads of lemons in California that can not be 
shipped, many of them going to decay. The result of such a 
market means the reducing of the acreage in California, so 
that in a short time we will be in a position to supply only 
the market west of the Missouri River; and the result will be 
that the foreign fruit grower will control the New York market, 
and thus advance the price for the entire country. Without the 
competition of the California grower in that market, as I have 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Saitta before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the price of lemons will increase. 

Mr. President, there has been a report made by Mr. Powell 
that has been commented upon, giving the example of a lemon 
grove where the profit was, as shown by the report, excessive. 
There can be no question about the truth of that report and 
that there is a lemon grove in southern California which made 
the returns shown in that statement. But it is not an average 
return. If the whole report of Mr. Powell be read, it will be 
shown that instead of an acre producing a carload of lemons, 
the average production is about half a carload; and in addi- 
tion to that, the price stated in that report probably was the 
price at that time of the year. 

But the question that we must meet here is not the price of 
lemons at this time of the year, but the price of lemons dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and August. The lemon market, 
according to the prices I have quoted, now averages $1.70, 
but during the coming month it may go to $8 or $9 a box. The 
price of $8 or $9 a box is made possible by reason of the fact 
that California can not then supply sufficient lemons to meet 
the demand and the foreigner makes the market just what he 
pleases. 

The amendment which you are asked to agree to in this para- 
graph of the bill will, if adopted, be equivalent to an increase of 
about 36 cents per box in the duty on lemons, which amounts to 
approximately 1 cent a dozen on the small sizes, and from a 
cent and a sixth to a cent and a third on the standard sizes. 
But it does not follow that the consumer will have to pay even 
this slight increase in price, for under this additional protec- 
tion the California production will be greatly increased and 
the law of supply and demand will cause the price to decrease, 
as has been the case with the present duty on oranges. The 
orange industry has prospered under the 1-cent per pound duty, 
and yet oranges are now furnished to the consumers at a lower 
average price than they were under the low rates of the Wilson 
bill. Is it unreasonable to expect that similar conditions may 
prevail under an increase in the duty on lemons? 

There are comparatively very few articles in this tariff list 
produced by the farmer, the very existence of which depends 
upon protection. In fact, the farmer perhaps receives less 
benefit from a protective tariff than any other class of our 
citizens. The manufacturing industries of the country have a 
very large number of articles in this bill which will be ade- 
quately protected against foreign competition, and in the past 
great industries have been built up solely because of the en- 
couragement given them by the protective policy. But there is 
not an article in the entire tariff list where the benefits of a 
protective tariff are as well illustrated as in the case of the 
citrus-fruit industry in the United States. The only trouble is, 
we have not gone far enough. We have remedied the unsatis- 
factory condition that has heretofore existed with respect to the 
orange industry, but the conditions affecting oranges and lemons, 
as has been pointed out, are different, and we must give further 


protection to the lemon growers if we are to save this industry 
from destruction and put it on a profitable basis, as we have 
done with the orange industry. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Senator 
from California that it would be very unfortunate to eliminate 
the California lemon grower from the New York market or from 
any market in the United States. The question is, Is it neces- 
sary to increase the duty upon imported lemons in order to pre- 
vent the California grower from being eliminated from the 
market? 

The fact is, Mr. President, that our tariff laws have dealt 
already very kindly by the citrus-fruit growers of California. 
Their representative began his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee by expressing a grateful appreciation for 
what the law has already done; and he was right, for a great 
and successful business has been built up under the tariff as 
it now stands. The report of Mr. Powell, the representative of 
the Department of Agriculture in charge of the fruit division 
of that department, to which the Senator from California has 
referred this morning, begins with the following statement: 

The American lemon industry has become permanently established on 
a firm foundation within the last few years, the seasons since 1904 
having proved unusually profitable. z 

That, Mr. President, is the evidence of an unprejudiced, im- 
partial government investigator upon the effect of the tariff as 
it now stands. 

It commenced— ' 


He says— 


to assume a commercial aspect twenty-five years ago, but for a score of 
years it was a question whether it would become established . 
or whether the American supply of lemons would continue to be derived, 
as in the past, from foreign sources. 


He says further: 

As a result of the recent progress in the industry, the demand for the 
best brands of California . is greater than the present supply. 
The area of ves is extending considerably, though more slowly than 
the growers desire, as the nurserymen have not been able to supply the 
demand for trees during the last two or three years. 

That is to say, the limit to the growth of this profitable and 
increasing industry is not the market, but is the possibility of 
securing trees for the extension of the lemon groves. He further 
says that he has inquired into the cost of maintaining a lemon 
grove, taking a good specimen grove, the one to which the Sen- 
ator from California has referred, and he finds that the cost per 
acre for a year for the cultivation, picking, and all the expenses 
incident to putting the lemon product upon the cars was $370.86 ; 
and he finds that not the returns from this acre, but the aver- 
age returns per car f. o. b. in California during the last few 
years, varies as follows: In 1903-4, probably somewhere near 
$400; in 1904-5, between $600 and $675; 1905-6, between -$800 
and $900; 1906-7, between $850 and $950. 

That is to say, in this industry to-day, this profitable and 
growing industry, during, the past year the lemon growers of 
California have made on’ an average, with an expenditure of 
$378 per acre, a profit of $530 per acre, and that, Mr. President, 
with the present tariff. I would not eliminate the lemon grow- 
ing of California or any other American industry, but it is a 
little too much for them to come and ask an increase of duty 
when they are already making 150 per cent upon their invest- 
ment. That is more than people ought to make. 

The figures of productions and importations correspond with 
these statements of the representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. Will the Senate listen to the statistics of this in- 
dustry that comes crying for help to avoid being eliminated? 
The importations of lemons from abroad during the period of 
the present duty have been almost stationary. In 1899 and 
1900 the importations were 1,907,119 boxes; the next year, 1901, 
1,768,000 boxes; the next year, 1,953,000 boxes; the next year, 
1,809,000; the next year 2,046,000 boxes; the next year 1,655,- 
000 boxes; the next year, 1,651,000 boxes; the next year, 
1,879,000 boxes; and the next year 2,200,000 boxes. You will 
perceive that during the period since the enactment of the 
Dingley tariff the importations of lemons have fluctuated up 
and down in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 boxes. 

Now, look at the domestic production, the production of this 
dying industry which comes appealing for help here. In 1897 
98 the production was 363,792 boxes; in 1898-99, 281,736 boxes; 
in 1900, 451,464 boxes; in 1901, 912,288 boxes; in 1902, 878,592 
boxes; in 1903, 826,488 boxes; in 1904, 867,984 boxes; in 1905, 
1,833,488 boxes; in 1906, 1,182,169 boxes; in 1907, 1,094,184 
boxes; and the next year a little over 1,300,000 boxes. That 
is to say, since the enactment of the present tariff the domestic 
production and shipment into the markets of the United States 
of these lemons has more than trebled, while the importations 
have remained stationary. The entire increase of consumption 


by the American people during its enormous development of 
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population and of purchasing power during the last decade has 
been absorbed by this prosperous and growing industry, making 
money beyond the dreams of the ordinary American farmer 
or merchant or manufacturer, absorbing all the increase of 
the market, 5 

And upon what basis of duty? Here is the way the duties 
on lemons have run. Under the McKinley Act, 25 cents a box; 
under the Wilson Act, 30 cents a box; under the Dingley Act, 
1 cent a pound, which is the equivalent of 80 cents a box, in 
round numbers; under the Payne bill as reported to the House 
and as it passed the House $1 a box; and under the Finance 
Committee report, which we now have before us, $1.20 a box; 
that is to say, we are proposing now to add 50 per cent to 
the duties under which this phenomenal prosperity has been 
obtained. 

Mr. FLINT. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLINT. I will state for the Senator’s information that 
the duty on the average box of imported lemons is 72 cents. So 
his calculation is entirely wrong. 

I ask the Senator if he will explain to the Senate why lemons 
bring $9 a box in the months of June, July, and August in the 
city of New York? Can the Senator explain that? 

Mr. ROOT. I need not explain it to the Senate, because it 
has nothing whatever to do with the question I am discussing. 

Mr. FLINT. I think that is what interests the American 
people, why lemons should bring that price. 

Mr. ROOT. The American people are not going to get away 
from the fluctuation in the market for a perishable fruit, which 
when the fruit is in excess of the demand requires that it be 
sold on the instant for whatever it will bring. The American 
people are not going to get away from the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket for a perishable fruit by putting an unnecessary increase 
of duty as a barrier to the importation of foreign fruit. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from California that 
we should not exile the California fruit grower from our 
market. Far from it. I have shown that under the present 
duty he is in the market and making money in the market, and 
that he will stay and will increase his participation in the 
market. But, Mr. President, if you increase this duty you 
exile the foreign producer from our market and put him at the 
mercy of the California fruit grower 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROOT. In a moment. Over 60 per cent of whose 
product, the Senator has already told us, is marketed by one 
concern, the California Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Mr. FLINT. That is an incorporated concern of farmers, is 
it not? 

Mr. ROOT. It is not an incorporation of angels, and if it 
gets control of our markets, if you put up a barrier so that it 
will be impossible to introduce the restraining effect of foreign 
competition, the white-winged farmers of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association may yield to the temptation to get the 
highest price they can for their product. 

Mr. FLINT. I ask the Senator whether the additional cost 
to the people of this country would not be but 36 cents a box 
on these lemons; and I submit to the Senate whether the Ameri- 
can people would not rather trust a corporation organized by 
the farmers of this country than an importers’ trust, organized 
in the city of New York, controlling and limiting the imports 
of lemons into this country, so that the price goes to $9 in sum- 
mer time? It is only by increasing the California output that 
we can make it impossible for the New York combination to 
charge the American people $9 a box. 

Mr, ROOT. Mr. President, I do not want the American peo- 
ple to trust to either. I want the American people, whose rep- 
resentatives we are here, for whose benefit we are undertaking 
to make laws, to protect themselves. I wish to so regulate this 
matter that we shall have a market for our domestic producers, 
but with the duty so fixed that if they undertake to charge an 
unconscionable price for their product they will then meet for- 
eign competition. That is the situation as it exists with the 
present tariff. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator from New York per- 
fectly in that proposition; but I should like to know how you 
are going to do it in this bill. 

Mr. ROOT. I will tell the Senator from Idaho how you will 
do it on lemons. The market situation is, of course, affected 


by the freight situation. The Senator from California has 
stated, with his customary fairness, some of the particulars of 
the freight situation as it affects lemons. Let me restate what 
he has stated, and with some additional facts, very briefly. 

The transcontinental railroads glve to the fruit growers of 
California a flat $1 rate upon lemons to the Atlantic seaboard; 
that is to say, throughout the length of the country from West 
to East $1 per hundred pounds is the freight charge for lemons. 
The figures given by the California raisers themselves for the 
cost of raising and putting on cars a box of lemons are $1.28 
a box. 

Mr. FLINT. One dollar and forty-eight cents. h 

Mr. ROOT. Well, $1.48, adding the freight rate of $1 per 
hundred pounds, 

Mr. FLINT. Eighty-four cents a box. 

Mr. ROOT. You get, according to their own figures, Califor- 
nia lemons laid down in the city of New York at $2.32 a box. 
Those are the figures given by the Senator Saturday? 

Mr. FLINT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROOT. Now, the sworn testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee by a witness who had been in this business 
in the city of New York for a generation is that there never 
had been a box of foreign lemons laid down in the city of New 
York in twenty-five years at a less cost than $2.42 a box. 

Mr. FLINT. Foreign lemons? 

Mr. ROOT. Foreign lemons. 

Mr. FLINT. I will call attention 

Mr. ROOT, Will the Senator excuse me? I shall be through 
in a moment. 

The foreign lemons are, the Senator from California will 
agree with me, inferior to the California lemons. Now, you 
have the lowest cost at which a box of foreign lemons has for 
the past twenty-five years been laid down in the city of New 
York, under the present duty, at $2.42; and the cost which the 
lemon growers of California declare themselves they can lay 
lemons down for is $2.32; that is to say, taking the lowest figures 
for the foreign lemons and their own figures for California 
lemons, those California lemons meet the foreign lemons at the 
water’s edge on the Atlantic with an advantage of 10 cents a 
box. Then, when you go into the great markets of America, the 
moment you start to carry your foreign lemons into the towns 
and cities of America, you begin to add the freight from the 
seaboard to the interior. 

Mr. President, the sworn testimony before the Committee on 
Ways and Means is that the average cost of foreign lemons in 
the city of New York during the year 1907 was $3.26 a box, 
against which the Californian could put his lemons there at 
$2.32 a box; and that the average cost of foreign lemons in the 
city of New York, laid down on the dock in New York, during 
the year 1908 was $2.86 a box, against which the Californian 
could put his lemons there at $2.32 a box. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. One moment, if you please. 

There are here produced the invoices and the affidavits of 
purchasers of lemons within the present month, costing, laid 
down on the dock in New York, $2.59, against which the Cali- 
fornian puts his lemons there at $2.32—— 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT (continuing). And still, with that advantage at 
the extreme eastern edge of the country, the lemon grower of 
California asks that a 50 per cent increase in duty be made. 

Mr. FLINT. Does the Senator from New York believe that 
statement? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator believes that the lemons from 
foreign countries cost—how much did he say? 

Mr. ROOT. The minimum amount is $2.42 per box. 

Mr. FLINT. And in this market they are now selling their 
lemons for $1.15 and $1.80 a box. 

Mr. ROOT. The foreign lemons are all sold at publie auction 
upon their arrival. They come in different grades; I do not 
know the grades to which the Senator refers. The importers 
have to take their chances on the price going up or going down, 
the demand being greater than the supply, or the supply being 
greater than the demand, as their lemons come in. They put 
them up at auction and sell them for what they will bring, 
They are sometimes as high, as the Senator has just stated, as 
$9 a box, and sometimes as low as the Senator has just stated; 
but the evidence is uncontradicted that the lowest price for 
which lemons have ever been introduced into the port of New 
York during the existence of this Dingley rate was $2.42 a box. 
It stands to reason that unless, putting the high price at auction 
and the low price at auction together, the average return is more 
than $2.42 a box, the importers have got to go out of business 
and leave the market solely to the California fruit grower, 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want merely to ask a question. If it 
is true, as we must take it to be, that the California lemons can 
be put into the New York market so much cheaper than the 
imported lemons, how can the imported lemons be sold at all? 
The figures the Senator has quoted would give a monopoly to 
the California lemons, would it not? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I hope my answer will be satis- 
factory to the Senator from Indiana. I have just said the for- 
eign lemons are sold at auction, while the California lemons are 
sold, as a rule, at the auction price as it is quoted plus what- 
ever difference there may be for the superior quality of the Cal- 
ifornia lemons. 

Mr. FLINT. Both are sold at auction. 

Mr. ROOT. Well, to some extent they are; but in the main 
the California lemons, I understand, are sold at private sale. 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator is incorrect. Nearly all the Cali- 
fornia lemons sold in New York by California fruit growers are 
sold at publie auction. 

Mr. ROOT. Doubtless, in New York. 

Mr. FLINT. Sixty per cent of the California fruit is sold 
at public auction. 

Mr. ROOT. Very well. Take that 60 per cent, and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana will perceive that the California fruit, being 
a superior fruit, will always bring certainly as much as the 
imported fruit when it is sold at auction.. Therefore the Cali- 
fornian now makes as an additional profit, as a profit in excess 
of the profit the importer makes, the difference between his cost 
of production and the cost to the importer of laying the lemons 
down on the dock in New York. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So that, according to the Senator from 
New York, the explanation as to why the foreign lemons have 
any market at all here, in view of the great difference in the 
price, is purely a question of superiority of the quality of the 
California lemon. That must be so, 

Mr. ROOT. No. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. Of course the Senator will see that 
if the initial price at which the foreign lemon gets into the mar- 
ket here is so much greater than that of the California lemon, 
tha very fact would give the California lemon a monopoly of 
the market, unless there was some reason, and the Senator gives 
us that reason in the superior quality of the California lemon. 

Mr. ROOT. The real reason is that the California product is 
not sufficient to supply the market. The California product is 
less than one-half what the market demands, and, therefore, 
the Californians can sell their lemons. There must be lemons 
imported, and if they are imported, they have got to be sold 
on an average above the cost of importation. Therefore the 
Californian can get for his product a greater price than is 
based upon his cost of production. His price is regulated by 
the price of the imported lemon, with an addition for its su- 
perior quality. ; 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator will permit me, that being 
true, the California seller could, if he wanted to, raise his price 
to the level of the foreign price. Why does he not do it? 

Mr. ROOT. He does, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; the Senator said a moment ago that 
the price was $2.38 for the California lemon and $2.42 for the 
imported lemon. 

Mr. ROOT. No; that is the cost, not the price to the purchaser. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not the selling price? 

Mr. ROOT. But to the seller it is $2.42, That was the mini- 
mum price at which the importer could lay down the lemons on 
the dock at New York; while $2.32 was the price at which the 
California fruit grower could lay down lemons at the railway 
station in New York. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So that the net result of this is, that, 
by reason of the superior quality of the California lemon and 
also by reason of its insufficient quantity and the state of the 
market, he can, and the Senator says he does, arbitrarily raise 
his price to the level of the foreign price. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; he does it just as the Porto Rican sugar 
planter can get a price equal to that for his sugar upon sugar 
coming from a duty-paying country. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from New York 
if the advantage of the American producer is not sufficiently 
great so that in a few years he ought to control the entire 
market and prevent any importation? 


Mr. ROOT. I have no doubt that within a moderate period, 
as his business is now proceeding, the California fruit grower 
will control the market, and under the present rate there is 


every indication of it. The business has grown just as rapidly 
as the trees have grown. The only thing that prevents the 
Californian to-day from controlling the market is that he can 
not furnish the lemons. 

Mr. PAGE. Have they sufficient land adapted to the raising 
of lemons, so that in a few years, if encouraged, they could 
make it practicable to raise all the lemons that we require? 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from California [Mr. FLINT] in- 
forms us that they have. I do not know beyond that. 

Mr. PAGE. Does the Senator from New York see any ob- 
jection to that condition existing, if it could exist? 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from New York sees no objection 
whatever to that; but the Senator from New York does see ob- 
jection to putting a duty on now, an increased duty, an increase 
of 50 per cent on the present duty, which will enable the Cali- 
fornia lemon raiser to put up his price pending the operation 
beyond the present price, which yields him this rich profit and 
creates for his business this present prosperity. What he has 
now under the Dingley law has assured, and is assuring, the 
growth of his industry with liberal profits; so that, if the land 
holds out, he will control our market absolutely in time. But 
the additional duty will merely be to take away from him the 
limitation upon the price that he can charge, the limitation to 
reasonable profits, and enable him to make unreasonable profits. 

Mr. PAGE. It seems to me, in answer to the Senator from 
New York, that if there is any commodity that we have the 
land to naturally produce and we have the labor to produce it 
and can produce it at a less cost than it can be produced else- 
where, for one, I should like to see that condition exist. I 
should like to see the constituents of our friends from Florida 
and from California raising every lemon that is used in this 
country, if it is possible for them to do so. Yet I am, like the 
Senator from New York, not inclined to give them more than 
they are entitled to; but it seems to me that if they were get- 
ting more, long since the production would have equaled the 
consumption here—that is to say, if the profit is as much as 
the Senator from New York has indicated. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, it is not a thing that we are 
obliged to speculate upon, because we have positive evidence of 
what has been the limit upon the production—that is to say, 
it has been the growth of trees. You do not take lemon groves 
down from the shelf; you plant trees, and you have got to get 
trees to plant. You bring up your groves to a bearing point. 
The growth of the industry has been very rapid under the cir- 
cumstances, It has not yet come to a point where the Cali- 
fornians can supply one-half the product for the United States; 
but they are rapidly approaching that point, and they are ap- 
proaching it with a liberal profit under the protection of the 
existing Dingley rates. I see no justification whatever in giv- 
ing them an additional rate, which will enable them to put up 
their price still higher, over and above the present large and 
liberal profits which they are making, and at the same time cut 
off the foreign importation, so as to produce a searcity here 
and put up the prices still higher. It seems to me that it tends 
to produce an artificial and undesirable condition in the lemon 
trade, and that it is wholly without justification in the rules 
which we are applying to the tariff law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from New York 
how high haye the importers sent lemons in price under the 
Dingley law at any time? i 

Mr. ROOT. I can not tell the Senator. I have not followed 
that. Of course, under the rule which I have stated two or 
three times these prices fluctuate up and down. They are not 
prevented from fluctuating up or down by the fact that the Cali- 
fornia fruit growers are in the market, nor will they be pre- 
vented from it by the fact that the foreign fruit growers are 
excluded from the market. 

Mr. BORAH. I under tand that the price of lemons has gone 
up as high as $9 a box at times, 

Mr. ROOT. Very likely. 

Mr. BORAH. I am asking these questions for the purpose 
of arriving at some conclusion as to how the consumer can be 
protected in any event. 

Mr. FLINT. I can answer that for the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 
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Mr. FLINT. If Californians were placed in a position by a 
protective tariff that they could compete in the New York mar- 
ket, then the California lemon would come in direct competition 
with the foreign fruit in the New York market and the price 
of lemons would go down to a reasonable figure. Three dollars 
a box is a fair price for lemons in this country, and when you 
receive $9 a box for lemons, it simply means that the Californian 
has not sufficient lemons to supply the market, and a combi- 
nation of New York fruit importers puts the price up to $9. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand from the Sena- 
tor from California that the duty in the Dingley law has not 
been sufficient to encourage the planting of lemon groves, so 
that Californians have not planted them by reason of the insuf- 
ficiency of the duty? 

Mr. FLINT. That is the fact. The duty is not sufficient to 
give protection to the California fruit grower under the existing 
law. Asa matter of fact, the lemon growers of California have 
not made 4 per cent on their investment since they have been 
in the lemon business. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator from California state what the 
California lemon raisers get when lemons are selling in New 
York for $9 a box? 

Mr. FLINT. They. get the market price. 

Mr. JONES. What is that, compared with $9? 

Mr. FLINT. If it is $9 in New York, they get that. 

Mr. JONES. They get that? 

Mr. FLINT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I contribute another answer 
to the question of the Senator from Idaho, which was, Whether 
the existing duty was sufficient to encourage the planting of 
lemon groves in California? That answer is government statis- 
tics, which show that when the Dingley Act was passed the 
production of the lemon growers in California was 30,558,528 
boxes; and that in the last year 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator has the figures wrong; it is not 
30,000,000 boxes, z 

Mr. PERKINS, The Senator is certainly mistaken. He must 
refer to oranges. 

Mr. ROOT. I said “ boxes” instead of “ pounds.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator read over again 
the first figures he gave? 

Mr. ROOT. That in the year when the Dingley Act was passed 
the production of lemons in California was 30,558,528 pounds, 
while last year the production was 1,585,000 boxes, estimated at 
84 pounds each, approximately four times the production at the 
time of the passage of the Dingley Act. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the question that has 
been asked as to the protection of the consumer against the $9 
price, I have said that the price of perishable fruit which is 
sold at auction is bound to fluctuate according to the demand 
and supply. 

Mr. FLINT. And that is limited by the amount of importa- 
tions by the New York importers, is it not? 7 

Mr. ROOT. No; it is limited by the amount of lemons that 
come both from abroad and from California. 

Mr. FLINT. But we only supply 15 per cent of the New York 
market; 85 per cent is supplied by the importers. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator’s State is supplying all it can raise, 
and it will continue to supply all it can raise. 

The question was asked by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] how we are protecting the consumer against having to 
pay a $9 price. I will only say that I never heard of protecting 
a consumer by reducing the number of competitive vendors; and 
the proposal of this duty is to substitute for a law under which 
foreign importations and domestic production are going side by 
side, with the advantage to the domestic production, the exclu- 
sion of the foreign product. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, it is unfortunate that the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] did not visit 
that portion of California which a few years ago was roamed 
over by wild Spanish cattle and sheep that he might now see 
the progress of the people from New York and other States 
who went there, and have reclaimed that land from desolation 
and sandy deserts, and made it to-day bloom and blossom like 
the fig tree. If he had done so he certainly would have been 


willing to do for this California industry what he has been 
urging heretofore should be done in the case of New York’s 
industries, and that is, that the rate of duty should be such as 
to equalize the difference between the labor cost in foreign 
countries and in our own country, and also the cost of trans- 
portation. 

In his very able speech on the citrus-fruit industry in Cali- 
fornia, the Senator from New York has not referred to the ad 
valorem duty on lemons and citrus fruit. On lemons the ad 
valorem duty is 374 per cent. This bill simply proposes to 
increase it to 54 per cent ad valorem, which is the actual 
difference in the cost of labor in this and foreign countries and 
transportation to New York or to ports on the Atlantic sea- 
coast. 

The Senator had no hesitancy in advocating a rate represent- 
ing the difference in cost of production between this country 
and Canada in respect to malt, barley, hops, and other prod- 
ucts that come in competition with New York’s industries; 
but he has not referred at all to the difference in wages in 
producing citrus fruit in foreign countries as compared with this 
country. 

The Senator also, with his quotations as to the profits derived 
from the citrus fruits, has included oranges. The orange indus- 
try, Mr. President, under the duty of 1 cent a pound, has pros- 
pered and done well. Twelve years ago, when the Dingley bill 
came here from the other House, the duty was fixed at 75 cents 
a hundred. The Senate increased it from that to a cent a pound, 
and the result has been a marvelous growth and development 
of the orange industry. The duty on lemons has not been suffi- 
cient, but on oranges it has been sufficient, and the result has 
been that oranges are selling to-day in the United States cheaper 
than they ever did before. A cent a pound duty has enabled the 
people of California to accomplish wonders in the case of 
oranges. I want to say to the Senator from New York that if 
he would visit California, he would find instead of 1 orange 
grove, 10,000 cultivated citrus groves. The isolated incidents 
to which he has referred simply relate to two or three fancy 
orchards which Mr. Powell wrote up and which have been 
the laughing stock of the fruit growers of California and else- 
where. ‘ 

California is not the only State capable of producing lemons 
to supply the United States. Texas, Alabama, Florida, 
and perhaps other Southern States, are capable of producing 
lemons. 

California needs and Congress should retain the duty of 14 
cents per pound on imported lemons. It has been found that a 
duty of 1 cent has not fully compensated for the increase in the 
cost of labor employed in California over the cost of Italian 
labor, which is used in the growth and shipment of practically 
all the lemons imported. Labor which costs in Italy 40 cents a 
day costs from $1.75 to $2 in California. Packing in Italy costs 
not over 50 cents, while in California it costs from $1.75 to $2. 
The fact that the duty of 1 cent per pound is not enough to com- 
pensate this difference in cost is made evident from the fact 
that Sicilian importations are constantly increasing, while Cali- 
fornia lemon growers find it harder and harder each year to 
produce with profit. 

I want to say, Mr. President, in passing, that only a few 
months since, when a great calamity fell upon Sicily, reqnisi- 
tion was made upon the lemon growers of California, and they 
donated lemons, to be sold at auction, sufficient to realize 
$15,000; which was sent to the people of Messina and other 
cities of Sicily, which had been so severely stricken by the 
great earthquake. This shows the public spirit and enterprise 
of the lemon growers of California; but when it comes down to 
trade, we believe that we should have our own markets for our 
own industries. 

The distinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar] said 
there was no reason in the world why we should not charge for- 
eigners who bring their products into this country and compete 
with us a fair license for doing so. A man can not go into Ver- 
mont or into New York and peddle oranges or any other product 
without paying a license therefor. Why should our people not 
be protected in that respect? We ask nothing, as I have said, 
except a duty sufficient to make up the difference between the 
cost of labor in producing lemons in Sicily and southern Italy 
and the cost in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and other por- 
tions of our country. 

Italian imports have increased from a value of $2,521,000 in 
1898 to $4,254,000 in 1907, while the duty collected has increased 
only $203,000. The value of imported lemons per pound has 
increased during the same period from 1.9 cents to 2.8 cents, 
while the ad valorem rate of duty has fallen from 52 per cent 
to 36 per cent. 
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As I said the other day, Mr. President, my Democratic friends, 
I am sure, will stand by us on this proposition as a revenue 
measure. The duty under the Dingley Act is 36 per cent ad 
valorem, under which we collected in 1908, $1,589,584. If the 
Senate committee amendment shall be agreed to—and I am sure 
it will be, for I have confidence in the sense of justice of Sena- 
tors—it will increase that revenue, which we so much need at 
this time, $769,000, making it $2,309,000. As a revenue propo- 
sition, Mr. President, there is no question but that the amend- 
ment is desirable; and, in addition, if it shall be agreed to, this 
industry can be increased until we can supply the country with 
lemons produced in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and in 
Texas and other Southern States; but in order to do so we 
must have adequate protection. 

The Italian lemons are constantly encroaching upon our mar- 
ket without bringing about a reduction of price, which would 
be the case if California lemons were in a position to compete. 
Another significant set of figures is supplied by the record of 
lemon importations from Cuba. From this island importations 
have increased from 410 pounds in 1904 to 84,519 pounds in 
1907, while the ad valorem rate has diminished from 54 per 
cent to 22 per cent. Cuba has, as is known, the advantage of 
20 per cent off the regular duty, and is evidently making use of 
this advantage, which is bound to become serious for our do- 
mestie producers in a few years. Cuba has just begun to enter 
the field as a producer of citrus fruit for export. The island is 
peculiarly fitted for its production, through soil and climate and 
low cost of labor. Special Agent A. B, Butman, writing in 
January, 1908, says: 

The possibilities of cultivation of citrus fruits in Cuba are great. 
om es, fruit, lemons, and limes yield abundantly. The esti- 


$150 ; 900 


per acre is as follows: Land, $500; clearing, $250; piantine, 0 
. Lime and lemon 


trees, $225; care for five years, $1,500; total, $2,62: 
trees grow wild and bear abundantly. 


Until ten years ago there was no attempt in Cuba to sys- 
tematically cultivate orange and lemon trees. Subsequent to 
the Spanish war the possibilities in this direction were seen, 
and groves were planted which are now beginning to come into 
bearing, and from now on Cuban fruit will offer serious and in- 
creasing competition. When it is considered that in addition 
to cheaper labor the cost of an orange or lemon orchard when 
old enough to bear is $262, against $1,000 in California, as ascer- 
tained by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the citrus 
rate case, it will be seen that California growers need sub- 
stantial protection against Cuba as well as against Sicily. And 
these producing regions have another advantage, which Sicily 
has long taken advantage of, in the utilization of those por- 
tions of the lemon crop which are not marketable. About 15 
per cent of every crop can not be sold in the markets on account 


ra 
psi ote establishing a 10-acre orange grove on land valued at 850 


of under or over size, or for some other reason. The Sicilian 
uses this waste product to manufacture citrate of lime, which 
enters the United States free of duty. The importation of this 
salt has increased enormously, from 443,000 pounds in 1894, 
valued at $52,137, to 3,872,000 pounds in 1907, valued at $726,626. 
As it enters free, California can not compete with the Sicilian 
product, which has the field to itself. It might at first be thought 
that that other very valuable product of the waste of lemon 
orchards—citric acid—which, when imported, bears a duty of 
7 cents per pound, might be made from the waste of California 
orchards. Such would undoubtedly be the case were it not for 
the fact that the free citrate of lime, after importation, is put 
through an inexpensive chemical process and produces the more 
valuable citric acid, which is secured so cheaply that California 
producers could not compete with it. Thus, the California lemon 
grower is not only unable to meet the lower cost of labor in 
Sicily, but is prevented from utilizing even his waste material 
through the free entry of the product of the waste of the Sicilian 
orchards. And, in addition to this, he sees looming up the cer- 
tainty of very vigorous competition from Cuban lemons, which 
are favored in the domestic markets through the treaty provision 
reducing by 20 per cent the tariff on imports from Cuba. The 
California lemon grower, therefore, is fully justified in demand- 
ing at least 14 cents per pound, which will give him a living 
chance, and should have granted to him the privilege of utiliz- 
ing the waste of his orchard, which would be afforded by im- 
posing a duty on citrate of lime, now on the free list. Were a 
duty imposed on this salt, there would at once be erected in 
California 5 or 6 large manufactories of citric acid and citrate 
of lime. To Californians such duties seem not only reasonable, 
but right. 

So I believe, Mr. President, that the argument of the Senator 
from New York, while eloquent, is specious. I repeat, we only 
ask from him, we only ask from the Senate, a duty sufficient 
to cover the difference in the wage cost in Sicily and other 
foreign countries and the cost of transporting the lemons in 
foreign vessels to New York. If the increased rate of duty is 
granted, we will show to the country the same results as those 
which have followed in the case of oranges since the imposition 
of the duty under the Dingley Act, which have become cheaper 
than eyer before to the people. There is no other side to this 
proposition, as my colleague has so ably shown, and therefore 
I believe that this amendment should be adopted without dissent 
in the interest of the public good. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have inserted as a part of my 
remarks a table from the hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Citrus industry in California for eleven years—Avcrage production, selling price, cost of production, and profit of an average prove per acre. 


— 
e 


Variety. sg Es 
30,198 5,871,000 
6,513 363,800 
34,000 3,628,000 
8.072 281,800 
39,146 6,283,000 
10,827 451,500 
43,162 8,459,500 
12,979 912,300 
475245 7,499,900 
15,119 878.600 
48,030 8,438,800 
14, 412 820,500 
52,251 10,306,200 
9.220 868,000 
59,828 10,588,200 
10,399 1,333,500 
67,405 9,170,700 
11,572 1,182,200 
85,738 9,908,000 
13,478 1,097,300 
104,073 10,480,000 
718 1,585,000 
90,089,300 

9,780,500 


pi 


Total boxes. ae erage | Gross aver- | cost per acre Selling eost Profit per 
0. 


3 


Producing 


b age per acre.) without in- per acre. acre, 
N | terest. 


5,784,800 $1.25 $191.00 $172.00 $9.00 $10.00 

3,909,800 1.72 154.00 101.00 5.00 48.00 

6,734,500 1.70 228.00 151.00 8.00 69.00 

9,371,800 1.22 208.00 190.00 10.00 3.00 

8,878,500 1.68 225.00 158.00 8.00 64.00 

9,265,300 1.29 191.00 168,00 9.00 14.00 

11,174,200 1.00 198.00 205.00 11.00 18.00 
11,871,700 1.87 231.00 193.00 10.00 28.00 
10,352,900 2.11 276.00 140.00 8.00 119.00 
11,005,200 2.00 221.00 126.00 7.00 88.00 
12,071,000 1.75 170.00} 114.00 6.00 50.00 
N SLANE RUE We a Ar EB SLR ATE TAS 
1.56 208.00 156.54 | 8.27 43.19 


3 a Loss. 
Total profit on investment, $43.19 per acre. Average cost of 1 acre, $1,000. Average interest on amount, 4.3 per cent, 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Root], in closing his remarks a few moments 
ago, said, if I understood him correctly, that he never knew 
the interest of the consumer to be especially benefited by limit- 
ing the number of competitive vendors. I think I do not mis- 
quote him. Now, I want to give him a concrete case in point. 
When Congress put a duty upon tin plate we were not produ- 
cing scarcely any in this country. We have now had the duty 
on but a very few years. In 1899 we produced but 732,000,000 
pounds of tin plate; in 1907 we produced 1,293,000,000 pounds. 
In 1899 we exported 205,000 pounds of tin plate. We put a 
high duty on foreign tin plate, thereby limiting “the competitive 
vendors,” in the language of the Senator from New York, and 
we exported last year 19,000,000 pounds of tin plate. If it is 
fair to draw this deduction favorable to protection, it is fair to 
give California the benefit of it. If California has an area able 
to produce all the lemons that our country needs, why should 
we not do it? If it is in the interest of any great section of 
our country to limit “competitive vendors” by our tariff act, 
why should it not apply with equal force in favor of California? 

I have been through the State of California thoroughly year 
after year, and I have been amazed and delighted to observe 
the marvelous development in the variety of productions which 
that State has steadily undergone; and if the only argument 
that can be advanced by those opposed to this schedule, so favor- 
able to California, is that in limiting “ the competitive vendors” 
we are thereby enhancing the cost of the domestic products to 
the consumer, then I say the answer lies in the history of al- 
most every article protected from ruinous competition by for- 
eigners. p 

I heard it said over and over again that we could not pro- 
duce tin plate in America. Mr. McKinley was denounced as a 
dreamer when he undertook to do it. The only tin-plate factory 
in our country at that time was dead in California. By putting 
on a high duty and temporarily excluding competition from 
abroad, as would perhaps be the case with the Sicilian lemon, 
we have been able to produce practically all the tin plate we 
need in this country at lower prices than ever before; and it 
is not a good time to say that great stretches of American 
area, suitable to’ the production of these fruits, shall not be 
given the benefit and advantage in our tariff regulations over a 
foreign state, whose people owe no allegiance to our Govern- 
ment, who can not be drafted in its defense, upon whose prop- 
erty we can not lay a single local burden of taxation, unless, 
perhaps, this may be so regarded. 

For my own part, I am not willing to rest upon the argument 
that competition with a foreign state is essentially necessary 
in order to give our people their necessities at a fair price. It 
is well known that if California did not produce lemons we 
would be at the mercy of an importer and a foreign state in the 
price of this necessary product. While it has not been for 
me to say how much is necessary amply to protect the fruit 
growers of our own country, yet the remark of the Senator 
from New York was such that I could not resist the temptation 
to call his attention to a fact in our history amply illustrating 
the wisdom of such protection as will tend to develop to its 
highest state domestie production. 

Mr. BURKETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURKETT. Perhaps the Senator from New York wants 
to reply immediately to the Senator from Michigan, and I will 
yield. 

Mr. ROOT, Mr. President, I wish to make one observation 
regarding what the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smita] has 
said. I thought the Senator from Michigan quoted me correctly 
in the beginning of his remarks as saying that I never heard of 
protecting the consumer by excluding a competitive vendor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I did not understand the Sena- 

tor to say that. 

Mr. ROOT. That is what I said, and I understood the Sena- 
tor to quote it correctly; not that you can not get protection 
from limiting the competitive vendor. The whole system of pro- 
tection is the limitation of foreign competition—such limitation 
of foreign competition as to enable the domestic producer to pay 
the additional cost of production and reap a profit before he 
comes into competition. But that is quite a different thing from 
the exclusion of the foreign competitor. The exclusion of the 
foreign competitor leaves the market at the mercy of the domes- 
tie producer, unchecked by competition at any point to which he 
may put his price; and it is because the present rate of duty 
does limit the foreign competition at a point which has been 
shown to insure a large profit and a prosperous business to the 
domestic producer, and that the proposed rate of duty would pass 
from limitation to the point of exclusion, that I object to the 
amendment. 
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Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, it seems to me this para- 
graph on lemons, as reported, should be changed in two par- 
ticulars: First, not only with reference to the amount, but 
secondly, as to the wording of it with respect to how the tariff 
should be computed. The McKinley law provided that it should 
be computed by the box; the Dingley law and this proposed 
law provide that it shall be computed by the pound. I will 
have a little to say as to that, but I want to speak particularly 
as to the rate. 

I think we can all assure the Senators from California that 
there is not any disposition anywhere to make a rate which 
will in anywise handicap the fruit-growing industry of Cali- 
fornia. But, on the other hand, aside from California, the rest 
of us are all buying lemons. There is not any place in this 
country except California where they produce lemons, Cali- 
fornia is on one extreme side of this country. Just how far we 
ought to go in levying a tariff to meet not only the difference in 
cost of production in this country and foreign countries, but also 
to meet the cost of transportation, extreme as it is, between Cali- 
fornia and New York, aed the cost of transportation from 
abroad, is an entirely different question. 

There is one point which, so far as I have heard, has not been 
discussed, and that is this: Senators should get this point 
fixed in their minds. California to-day, without any question, 
has an absolute monopoly of all the markets in this country, 
according to the testimony of all the witnesses on both sides of 
this proposition, as far east as Chicago—an absolute monopoly. 
As a matter of fact it has a practical monopoly as far east as 
Pittsburg, although occasionally, perhaps, Palermo lemons may 
sell west of Pittsburg. As a matter of fact, then, California 
has an absolute monopoly, without any question, to Chicago, 
a practical monopoly as far east as Pittsburg, and a fighting 
ground from Pittsburg even into New York Harbor. As the 
Senator from California has said, they are able to take their 
lemons clear across this country, pay this enormous freight 
rate—and it is the longest haul that it is possible to get in this 
country on products—and there compete and sell 60 per cent 
of their product in New York City. 

Mr. FLINT. How much? 

Mr. BURKETT. Sixty per cent, I understood the Senator 
to say. 

Mr. FLINT. Fifteen per cent. 

Mr. BURKETT. Fifteen per cent. 
ator. 

Mr. FLINT. I want to correct the Senator by stating that 
the freight rate is the same to Omaha as to New York. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say to the Senator that I was just 
looking through the evidence given by the representative of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Association. I had supposed that 
they were the same, but I find they are not quite the same—five 
or ten or twelve dollars a car higher, according to this testi- 
mony given on page 3859, as the Senator will see if he looks 
it over. But they are practically the same. 

I called the attention of the Senator from California on Sat- 
urday, when he was speaking, to one phase of the question, 
and that is this: There is a very lively association of fruit 
jobbers in the Mississippi Valley, representing Omaha and 
Kansas City and St. Louis and Lincoln and Sioux City and 
Council Bluffs and Des Moines, and all those towns through the 
Mississippi Valley, and they are very much interested in this 
matter and have given it a good deal of attention. I suggested 
to the Senator on Saturday that the price on lemons out there 
is the freight added to the New York price. I wish to state to 
the Senate that that is true. I was looking this matter up, 
expecting it to come up sooner, and I got the auction prices of 
lemons in New York on the 13th of April, and also telegrams 
from several of these western points as to what lemons were 
selling at out there. I have here the auction prices. The Sen- 
ator has a similar one; only it is for a different day. On that 
day California lemons in New York sold on the average at $2.45. 
I then have some telegrams here; for example, the first one is 
from Duluth, Minn.: 


California lemons, $3 to $3.15 f. o. b., Duluth. 

The next one is from Kansas City: 

California lemons selling $3, delivered carload lots. 
The next one is from Sioux City: 

Paid $3.25 per box; five carloads delivered this week. 


Now, if the Senator will compare that he will see it is just 
about the difference of the freight between New York and back 
to the Mississippi River point. The California lemon is not en- 
tirely dependent upon the duty in this bill—1 cent a pound. But 


I misunderstood the Sen- 


to that duty, for all the lemons it sells except the 15 per cent it 
sells In New York, there has to be added the freight that it 
would cost to send the Palermo lemon out to that place; and if 
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it costs 50 or 60 cents a box to send the Palermo lemons from 
New York City into the Mississippi Valley, the California 
lemon in the Mississippi Valley has the duty of 1 cent a pound, 
or 76 cents per box plus the 50 or 60 cents that the Palermo 
lemons have to pay to get out into that country. So we see 
out in the Mississippi Valley the California lemon has exorbi- 


tant protection at this time—almost 2 cents per pound. 

The question I am getting at is what the rate should be. 
We should use some sort of judgment. In my opinion, we ought 
not to make a rate so high as to be practically prohibitory. Of 
course, when we are producing only a small part of the lemons 
consumed in this country, there could not be any rate said to be 
absolutely prohibitory of the importation of lemons until we 
get to a point where we can produce and supply what we need. 
We ought not to put on too high a rate, because we have to 
import lemo is, and the higher we make the rate the higher the 
Jemons will sell for in New York, and not only in New York, 
but clear across the continent. 

The Senator from California is right. The price in New York 
is not only for the Palermo lemons, but the California as well, 
by auction, and the price in Duluth or Minnnesota or St. Louis 
is measured by the price in New York plus the freight on the 
lemons back to that point. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me finish the statement, and then I 
will yield. 

The fruit jobber in Omaha, we will say, wants to buy a car- 
load of lemons. He goes to the agent of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association. He wants the lemons to be delivered 
next Monday or Saturday or any other day. He asks what the 
price of those lemons will be. The agent says, “I can not tell 


you.” The jobber says, “I want to know what I am going to 
pay.” The agent says, “It will be the ruling price on the day 
of delivery.” So on the day those lemons get there, they take 


the auction price at New York plus the freight rate to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and that is the ruling price on the day of de- 
livery in Omaha or St. Louis or Indianapolis or any other of 
those western towns. 

There is another protection that the California lemons has in 
addition to the 1 cent a pound which it has in the Dingley Act 
and in addition to the freight rate which it has for every mile 
the foreign lemon has to go back into the continent from New 
York, and that is the advantage by reason of the superiority 
of the California fruit. California lemons sell for a higher 
price than the Palermo lemons. I have here, for the same day, 
the auction sales of all the Palermo lemons that were sold in 
New York City and the auction sales of all the California 
lemons sold there on that day. The Palermo lemons averaged 
$2 a box in New York City. The California lemons averaged 
$2.45 a box in New York City. Those experienced iu the trade 
with whom I have talked personally tell me it will go the 
year round at about 50 cents a box difference in favor of the 
California as against the Palermo lemons. So we see that the 
California lemon not only has the 1 cent a pound, or 76 cents a 
box, but it has the extra freight rate back into the interior, and 
it has also the advantage of 50 cents a box on the average for 
which the California lemons sell for more than Palermo Jemons 
sell for in New York City. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BURKETT. Now I will yield. I beg pardon. 

Mr. PERKINS. The Palermo lemon raiser has the ad- 
vantage of having to pay only 25 cents a box for the transpor- 
tation of his product 3,000 miles from Sicily to New York, while 
the California lemon raiser must pay a cent a pound, or S2 cents 
a box, to Chicago or any other point. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say to the Senator, however, that 
the Palermo producer also has the disadvantage of losing more 
Jemons in transit than the California lemon grower has, as ex- 
perience shows, and the difference the Senator mentions is more 
than made up by this loss. That would lead to another 
amendment which I have prepared, but which I shall not offer, 
as I understand the Senator from New York, who has given 
this subject more study than I have, has an amendment. The 
amendment provided that it should be estimated by the box 
rather than by the pound, because experience shows that when 
lemons have to be dumped out and weighed it is not only in- 
jurious to the lemons, but very expensive to the Government, 
and if the box should be brought in and the officer simply took 
the count of the number of boxes, as under the old law, the 
Government would not lose the amount on account of spoiled 
or decayed lemons, which it does lose now by reason of the 
damage incurred in transportation. 

In my opinion, as I have said, the tariff as it has been is high 
enough. Under that tariff the California lemon business has 
prospered, notwithstanding what the Senator from California 
says; and I want it to prosper. A man who goes out and plants 


a lemon groye—it costs him, I think the Senator from California 
suggested, nearly $1,000 an acre to get an acre of growing lem- 
ons—ought to make money on them. He has to wait some 
years. But the industry is not languishing in California. If 
we take the figures here produced by the Senater from New 
York, we see it has muitiplied between four and five times in 
the last ten years under this law as it is. I have some private 
letters here, one of which says: 
Eno pee ore 
n n 
— —— in ‘the place, because the lemon paid — ee been 
I have here a copy of the Pacific Fruit World, which I think 
ought to be good evidence in a case of this sort, and I want to 
read one or two paragraphs with reference to this, It says: 
PB eon co 1 pew aa conspicuously in ey r for numer- 
ere extensi 
and the season's crop promises to — — — N 
It shows this year an unusually large acreage planted to lem- 
ons in California. Then a little further along in this paper it 
says: 
California lemons are superior to the products of any other country, 


eget, the products of Italy are our greatest competitors, because 


the difference in transportation and labor cost in favor of foreign 


lemons. 

This paper, published in the interest of the fruit-growing sec- 
tion of California, shows that the lemon industry is not lan- 
guishing, but that it is thriving and, this year especially, an 
unusually large acreage of trees has been planted, and that 
California has no competitor anywhere except the Palermo 
lemon, and that competition, I have shown by the catalogues of 
the auction sales in New York City, is not disastrous to it. 
Therefore it seems to me that there is no occasion for raising 
this rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am very anxious to have a 
vote taken upon this proposition. 

Mr. BURKETT. Iam just through, I will say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question 
before the vote is taken. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor] made a statement which, if true, appears to me to be 
fatal to the amendment, and that is what I want to hear about 
from the Senator from California. He said that the California 
lemon raisers were now selling all they could possibly raise, 
and that, furthermore, they could not supply the market under 
even the present tariff. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUR- 
KETT} has said that the California raiser has a monopoly clear 
to Pittsburg. 

Mr. FLINT. As I stated Saturday, there is no reason why 
California can not produce all the lemons consumed in the 
United States, and far more. There is a reason why we do not 
produce more lemons, and that is because we can not compete 
with the foreign grower in the New York market. If, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this was not a serious proposition to the people of 
my State; if it did not mean the entire destruction of the 
lemon business in California, I would not be here appealing for 
this half cent additional duty. The Senator from New York 
has read from a statement in a publication by Mr. Powell, 
picking one grove and giving the figures of lemons for a single 
year. 

You can pick out any crop in this country—cotton from a 
special acre, an acre of apples, pears, grapes, or any other 
fruit—and use it as a standard, but I say to the Senate there 
has not been a time since this industry was started in Cali- 
fornia when any of the growers have made more than a fair 
return on their investment, and many of the years they have 
not made a dollar. The entire return for ten years since the 
Dingley law went into effect has been a little over 4 per cent 
per annum, and if it had not been for the fact that the rail- 
roads reduced the freight rates lower on lemons than on 
oranges there would not be sufficient lemon groves in existence 
in California to more than supply the Pacific coast country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York says he believes 
it, and he stated to the Senate that it cost $2.42 to land lemons 
into the New York market, and yet he knows that within the last 
three or four months, if he has made any investigation, there 
has not been an average price of $2.42, and he would have the 
Senate believe the lemon growers of the Mediterranean were 
shipping lemons to this country and selling them at a loss. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FLINT. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senater from Cali- 
fornia if he has any evidence that the railroads will not ad- 
vance the rate if the duty is increased so as to make it more 
profitable to the grower? 
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Mr. FLINT. I will say to the Senator they will not, in my 
opinion, for the reason that there has been a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the freight on oranges 
has been reduced to $1.15 instead of $1.25, That matter has all 
been thrashed out before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and there need not be any fear of raising the rate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] says 
that this means the elimination of a competitor. The elimina- 
tion of a competitor will be accomplished if the Senator does 
not place a cent and a half duty on lemons, It will mean that 
California can not go into the New York market and that a com- 
bination of fruit importers in the city of New York will fix the 
price of lemons in this country. There is an illustration of 
what can be done under the system the Senator from New York 
complains about—the elimination of a competitor. The Senator 
from New York does not seem to be one of those even protec- 
tionists, who is willing to give protection in California and New 
York and other places; but on New York articles he wants pro- 
tection, and on the imported articles for the importers in the 
city of New York he wants practically free trade, or the elimina- 
tion of the California producer. If California producers do not 
have adequate protection, it will mean that the lemon acreage 
of California will be greatly reduced; and if it should be re- 
duced 15 per cent, it would result in the elimination of the Cali- 
fornia producer from the New York market, and the elimina- 
tion of California from that market will, as I said a minute ago, 
mean the fixing of the price at just what the New York import- 
ers desire by limiting the amount of imports. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FLINT. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I want to get a little information from the 
Senator, if he will be kind enough to give it. What are lands 
in southern California, where the lemons are grown, I believe, 
worth per acre? 

Mr. FLINT. With water stock? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FLINT. About $300. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the yield per acre? 

Mr. FLINT. It costs about $700, actual cost, to get the crop 
into bearing. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. An acre. 

. FLINT. An acre. 
. TILLMAN. It costs $700, and the land is worth only 


. FLINT. The land and the water stock are worth $300, 
and the expense of purchasing trees, taking care of them until 
they come in, makes an estimated value of $1,000 an acre. 
This value was arrived at in a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of fixing rates, and after 
a full hearing they determined that that was the value of a 
lemon or orange orchard in full bearing. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the yield per acre? 

Mr. FLINT. Lemons average about half a carload an acre. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How many boxes? 

Mr. FLINT. About 200 boxes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Two hundred boxes on a thousand-dollar 
investment? 

Mr. FLINT. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. At $2 a box, it would be $400 an acre. 

Mr. FLINT. Yes, sir; but we would be perfectly satisfied 
with 50 or 60 cents a box profit. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You mean at home? 

Mr. FLINT. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If it costs only 84 cents, you can lay them 
down in New York at $1.44. 

Mr. FLINT. It costs $2.32, according to the figures I have 
given, to land a box of lemons in the New York market, and it 
costs $1.84 to land the Sicilian lemons there. I stated that 
the California grower would be glad to contract his fruit for 
$3 a box delivered. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How much of that profit does the railroad 
get? 

Mr. FLINT. The railroad gets 84 cents a box. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The railroad gets only 84 cents. You make 
200 boxes per acre, and you get $2 a box. That is $400, and 
the railroad gets only 84 cents. Where does the other go? 

Mr. FLINT. I will tell the Senator what makes up the 
amount of $2.32 a box. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am just coming by an easy calculation to 
the $2 a box. 

Mr. FLINT. I will tell the Senator. The cost is $2.32 a box. 
The average cost of a box of lemons in California on the cars 
ready for shipment is $1.48, which includes all expenses of culti- 


vation, water, fertilization, fumigation, picking, handling, pack- 
ing, material used, and every item entering into the cost except- 
ing interest upon the investment in groves and packing houses. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Who does that calculating? 

Mr. FLINT. The fruit growers of California. 

Mr. TILLMAN, They make all the allowances for all these 
expenses. 

Mr. FLINT. I assume that is so. The amount expended for 
material is 48 cents. Then the amount expended for labor per 
box is $1. The cost of transportation to eastern markets is 1 
cent per pound, gross weight, or a total cost per box of 84 cents. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course the Senator is entirely frank and 
honest about it. Can the Senator figure out how he claims that 
these people make only 4 per cent on their money? 

Mr. FLINT. Then here is the total, covering a variety of 
charges 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am afraid that that is something gotten 
up to bamboozle votes here; not by the Senator, but by some- 
body in California who sent it to him. 

Mr. FLINT. I called attention to this statement, giving the 
number of boxes, the average price free on board, and every 
item connected with it, in my remarks on Saturday. It shows 
that $1.56 free on board is the average price of oranges and 
lemons in California. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FLINT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it would be interesting to 
the Senate, if the Senator has not already done so, to read the 
report showing the cost of producing lemons in Sicily. 

Mr. FLINT. I did that on Saturday. 

Mr. President, I wish to answer one proposition of the Sena- 
tor from New York, that the elimination of a competitor would 
not have the effect of reducing the price of the article to the 
consumer. There are Senators here, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLI- 
VER], who were upon the Committee on Ways and Means when 
a duty was placed on all citrus fruits of a cent a pound. It was 
stated then, as it is being stated now by the Senator from New 
York, only it was stated then by Democrats, that this was an 
excessive duty, and that it would be charged to the consumers of 
this country. The result of it is that navel oranges, which at 
that time were selling at an average of $3.50 a box, now that the 
market is in possession of California and Florida, are selling at 
$2.50 a box. We eliminated the foreign producer and gave an 
industry to California and Florida amounting to millions and 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. BURKETT. The Senator must remember that just two 
or three years previous to that Florida lost all her orange 
groves and there was rather an unusual price right at that time. 

Mr. FLINT. I said the average price under the Wilson law 
was $3.50 a box, and the average price now that the market is 
in the possession of California and Florida is only $2.50 for a 
box of navel oranges. 

Mr. BURKETT. But in 1894 Florida lost all her oranges. 

While I have the floor, I have a telegram here signed by sey- 
eral constituents—eight or ten citizens of Omaha—protesting 
against any advance in the duty on lemons. I have letters from 
several other fruit jobbers and fruit dealers in the Mississippi 
Valley. I will merely call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that every one of them protests against an increase of the rate, 
stating that it means an increased price to the consumer. I will 
not take the time to read them, but will ask permission to add 
them to my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR., April 13. 
Hon. E. J. Burkert, 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Undersigned Omaha jobbers citrus fruits respectfully ask duty im- 
ported lemons be maintained 1 cent per pound. Contemplated advance 
sage all users at mercy of California growers and shippers. Near] 

0 per cent of lemons ported last year. California asks about 4 
cents per box additional duty. Vigorously protest against advance, which 
will come out of consumers’ pockets, while destroying importations. 

Henry G. STREIGHT. SNYDER TRIMBLE COMPANY, 
R. BINGHAM & Son. HALEY & LANG COMPANY, 
GILINSKY FRUIT COMPANY. O. W. Burrs. 

Rocco BROTHERS, Davis & BAUDO. 

B. BLorkx 


WESTERN FRUIT JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, April 29, 1999. 


Hon. E. J. BURKETT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
DEAR SENATOR: On behalf of this association, nocny our efforts 
and your amendment to tarif bill to prevent advance of duty on im- 
ported lemons, we wish to assure you of our support in this matter, 
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Knowing that Nate nm went to you from nine Omaha wholesale 
deal and being advised that Topeka, Des Moines, et al., had also 
sent wires to Washington, we did not wire you direct. However, we 
sent, at suggestion of our president, Mr. Gees, three or four telegrams 
the next day, protesting 5 any advance over figures now 
in force. These wires went to Senators Burrows, HALE, and PENROSE, 
signed “ Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association; R. W. Gees, President; 
E. B. Branch, Secretary.” 

As you know, strong resolutions against advance were passed by this 
association early in January, at our annual meeting of members. 

We have an executive-committee 3 in Omaha, Saturday, 24th 
instant, and this subject (with other matters) will no doubt be again 
considered, and you may again hear from us. In meantime, if you 
have any suggestion, or further action by this association is desired, 
please advise me by wire. 

The California ‘ contingent,” in their brief presented to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, admit that under the stimulus of 
an increased duty ten to twelve years would be necessary to produce 
the lemong consumed in the United States (first paragraph of sixth 

e). 
ir EA advance in the duty on lemons will immediately be felt and paid 
for by the consumer, while largely destroying the business of the dealer. 


Very respectfull 
n E. B. Brancu, Secretary. 


DOLAN FRUIT COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 
Grand Island, Nebr., April 21, 1909. 
Hon. E. J. Burkett, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: As a firm we wish to go on record as bein; 
against any increase on the tariff on lemons, thinking that the condi- 

ons now existing in California are such as to enable the ple to 
meet any competition of foreign lemons. They are putting their lemons 
clear to the coast for the last several years. It simply places them in 
a ponien: to advance the lemons throughout the Middle West upon the 
jobbers. The jobbers, of course, will have to increase it upon the con- 
sumers. 

You will please find inclosed a couple of leaves torn from the rt 
of the last meeting of the Western Pruit Jobbers’ Association at Min- 
neapolis in r, which shows the position taken at large by the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, which cover the whole western 
country west of the Mississippi. We notice your amendment covering 
the lemon proposition, and think it fair and equitable. 

Trust you will be able to carry through. 


positively 


2 Yours, truly, 
Dotan Fruit Co., 
Per M. L. DOLAN. 
SNYDER-TRIMBLE COMPANY, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 19, 1909. 
Hon. E. J. Burkert, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sır: Your letter of April 15 received and pleased to know that 
you are with us, as we do not want to pay any more for lemons than 
we are already pe ing. California has the lemon trade in the Western 
States, as the freight rate is high on imported lemons, shipped from 
New York or New Orleans. If there is more tariff on the Messina 
lemons, then the California shippers will advance the 
are at the mercy of the California people. Trust you will be able to 
maintain the present tariff on imported lemons. 

Yours, truly, 
SNYDER-TRIMBLE Co., 
By J. R. SNYDER. 


R. BINGHAM & Sox, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 26, 1909. 
Hon, E. J. Burkert, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We thank you for your favor of late date in reply to our 
message, in which we, the fruit jobbers in this section, ob. to the 
fruit duty as proposed by the new tariff bill on lemons. is simply 
adds what, in effect, amounts to 40 cents box increased cost on lem- 
ons, and if the measure should become a law it would 8 in- 
fluence the imports to extent it might mean $1 box additional cost. This 
comes out of the consumer. 

The lemon industry in California is beyond the stage where it requires 
any particular protection—at least any further protection than at- 
forded them by the present duty exacted. 

Lemons have become a necessity in the household. We have no doubt 
but what the task of revising the tariff is an arduous one. It is not 
probable that Congress will be able to enact such a revision as will suit 
all the people. Our opinion, however, is that luxuries should be taxed 
and necessities made as cheap as possible for the great mass of our 


ens. 
Yours, truly, R. BINGHAM & Sox, 
By W. W. BINGHAM. 


Rocco BrorHers, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 27, 1909. 


Hon. E. J. BURKETT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Are in receipt of your pleasure of the 15th instant, ac- 
knowledging receipt of our wire relative to tariff on lemons. We are 
more than plea to note our views coincide with yours, and you are 
faithfully working along the line we suggested, namely, to have the 
tariff remain as it is, at 1 cent per prana From press reports, how- 
ever, we note you desire to change this to a certain extent, and your 
views, as expressed per press reports, are very satisfactory to ourselves, 
We trust you will be successful in having the lemon proposition inserted 
in the Payne tariff bill as outlined by ourselves. It is simply a case of 
the consumer paying an additional 50 cents per box for lemons if this tariff 
is successful, and we can see no reason for so doing. Furthermore, Call- 
fornia is not as yet able to supply the United States with lemons, and 
there certainly is no reason why this tariff should be p: 

Your efforts in our behalf will be very much appreciated, we assure 
you. 

Yours, trul Rocco BROS., 
rae Per Youn. 
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Mr. FLINT. Will the Senator file the telegrams he received 
from those favorable to the increase of duty? 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say that I received two telegrams 
favorable to it. However, I received a letter from one who sent 
a telegram. I think I told the Senator I had receiyed such a 
telegram. I received a letter two or three days following say- 
ing that it did not mean anything, that he simply was asked 
and sent it, and I must not lay any importance on it. 

Mr. FLINT. Does the Senator mean to say that the editor 
of a leading paper in Omaha sent him a telegram in favor of a 
duty of a cent and a half on lemons and then sent a letter say- 
ing he did not mean it? I have not a very high opinion of the 
gentleman, if that is a fact. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong this dis- 
cussion, but I have reduced to pounds the figures I gave as the 
number of boxes produced by California last year. It is 133,- 
000,000 pounds. That seems to be a sufficient answer to the 
terrible threat of the Senator from California that we would 
be deprived of lemons. 

When the Dingley bill was passed they were raising 30,000,000 
pounds, and in the year 1907 they raised 90,000,000 pounds. 
Last year they raised 133,000,000 pounds. What is the use of 
talking about a dying industry and about the California fruit 
grower being excluded from our market when the industry is 
progressing by leaps and bounds with unexampled prosperity 
under the present tariff? 

Mr. FLINT. I will state that those trees were planted eight 
years ago, during the time when they thought they would be 
able to produce lemons at a profit. These trees are 8 years 
old, and this is the crop coming in that I speak of. You do not 
find that they have been planting out any lemon trees for the 
last two or three years. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator from New York will permit 
me, I will say that Cuba, Sicily, and Mexico are also increasing 
their production at an equal ratio or a greater one than we are 
in California. 

Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator from California permit me to 
say that the statistics of importations do not show that that 
increase comes here? 

Mr. PERKINS. The surplus? 

Mr. ROOT. The increase. 

Mr. PERKINS. We do not want it to come here. 

Mr. ROOT. From 30,000,000 to 133,000,000 pounds has been 
the increase of the domestic production, and the importations 
have remained practically stationary. 

Mr. FLINT. I wish to correct the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. £ 

Mr. FLINT. Does the Senator mean to say that the foreign 
importations have not increased during these years? 

Mr. ROOT. Very slightly. They have fiuctuated up and 
down, in the neighborhood of two million. 

Mr. FLINT. Does the Senator mean to say that the foreign 
importations haye not increased in the same ratio as the increase 
in California? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. FLINT. I should like to have the Senator put in the 
figures to show that. j 

Mr. ROOT. I have read in detail the government figures, 
giving the importations for the past ten years. The statement 
of the government expert, Mr. Powell, is that as a result of 
the recent progress in the industry, the demand for the best 
lemons of California is greater than the present supply. 

Let me say one thing, and I mean to say only one thing more. 
Paty BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 

? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. When the statement was made that the 
demand is greater than the supply, the Senator read from some 
publication. What publication was it? 

Mr. ROOT. I read from an article in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1907, by G. Harold Powell, 
pomologist in charge of fruit transportation and storage investi- 
gations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is the statement of the Agricultural 
Department? 

Mr. ROOT. It is the statement of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Agricultural Department states that— 


The American lemon industry has become permanently established on 
a firm foundation within the last few years, the seasons since 1904 
having proved unusually profitable. 


Then it states: 


As a result of the recent progress in the industry, the demand ror 
the best brands of California lemons is greater than the present supply. 
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Now, Mr. President, one word as to the way in which the 
lemon growers of California make up the figures they present 
here. This has been a growing industry. The profits have been 
increasing as they have learned the business. It is the last ten 
years of perfected work in the lemon groves that have shown 
the profits. So the government report says. 

In giving the average profits for a period of fen years past, 
they include the period of education, of learning how to con- 
duet the business. Those early years which in every industry 
are apt to be unprofitable are grouped with these later years of 
great profit, in order to give a low average. But there is no 
eonflict in the statement of facts that is before us now, that this 
growing and prosperous industry is, with the present law, mak- 
ing great profits and meeting a demand greater than they can 
supply, and that they need no additional duty. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the Sena- 
tor that his statement is contradicted. I have contradicted it, 
and I have referred to various documents contradicting his 
statement. I desire to present a table showing the importations 
of lemons during the last ten years. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Lemons (act of 1897) under general tariff. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to paragraph 273. 

Mr. ROOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Rich- 
Anbsox ]. He is absent to-day. My colleague [Mr. Davis] is 
unpaired. I transfer my pair to my colleague, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN}. If he 
were present, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarrl. I am 
advised that if he were here, he would vote “yea” upon this 
amendment. I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin]. If 
he were present, I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. GuaceNHEIM]. He is necessarily detained from 
the Senate. I therefore withhold my vote. . 

Mr. FOSTER (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
McCumser}. He has not voted, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. NIXON (after having voted in the affirmative). I under- 
stand that I was paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Dersw], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FLINT. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster] with- 
drew his vote, but I know the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser] would vote “yea,” if present. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—4#4. 
Brandegee 
Briggs 
Bourne Brown 
Bradley Bulkeley 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. 
Borah Crane 


Carter Dick 


Piles 
Scott 


Smoot 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Rayner 
Root 
Smith, Md. 


* 


Stone 


AARNE 


Simmons 
Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
Taliaferro 
Newlands 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 273 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BURKETY. I offer an amendment to change the method 
of computation. Before the amendment is read, I will state 
that this makes the same rate as the Senate has just now voted, 
but it changes the calculations to be made by the box instead of 
by the pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 84, paragraph 273, line 7, it is pro- 
DOSa Saree One ee aeons, ere oe eee ee eee and 

rt: 

8 packages of capacity of 11 cubic feet or less, 57 cents per 

3 ot enpacity exceeding 11 cubic feet and not exceed- 
21 cubic feet, kage; in of eapacity ex 
23 cubic feet, $1.14 per package plus an amount equal to 45.7 cents 
for each cubic foot or fractional part thereof exceeding 21 cubic feet. 

Mr. PERKINS. There is an old, familiar proverb, “ Beware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts.” I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. BURKETT. The Senator can not apply that to me. I 
ha ve accepted what the Senate voted to do, but I am trying to 
arrange the measure of the duty in a more practical way, so 
that it will be cheaper to the Government and more satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burkerr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. 

Mr. RAYNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. RAYNER. I wish to address the Senate for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say that I was asking recognition be- 
fore the Chair announced that the paragraph was agreed to. 
I should like to offer an amendment, if the Senator from Mary- 
land will yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under those circumstances it is 
understood that the paragraph is not definitely agreed to. The 
Senator from Maryland will proceed. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, my remarks will take about 
twenty-seven minutes. One-half of this time will be devoted to 
a brief narrative which I know will be entirely harmless and 
inoffensive; the balance of the twenty-seven minutes will be oc- 
cupied with matters a little more grave and serious. 

I propose to make a few observations upon the citadel of pro- 
tection. The other day the Senator from Rhode Island, when 
a great speech had been delivered attacking the rates of duty 
in the woolen and cotton schedules, remarked that to change 
those schedules would destroy the very citadel of protection. 

I want to look inside of this citadel now for a moment and 
see what things are going on from day to day within. Never 
in my ex was a citadel in such a state of tumult and 
commotion. The Senator from Rhode Island is upon the upper 
floor and with him are his warriors. The din and clatter are 
on the floors beneath. I was gazing at the classic features of 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts the other day when there 
was the usnal uproar in the citadel. The sturdy recruit from 
Kansas was hammering away at the lead schedule and it 
seemed to disturb the tranquillity and repose of the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. He appeared to be almost upon the 
point of prostration and collapse, when the senior Senator from 


‘| New Hampshire, who is the surgeon of the post and is always 


ready with his remedies and nostrums, arose to administer a 
stimulant te the Senator from Massachusetts, who quickly 
revived under fts exhilarating effect. 
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I observed upon another day when everything seemed serene 
upon the upper floor that suddenly the nerves of the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island became distracted when that sturdy 
old reyolter, the senior Senator from Minnesota, who has ad- 
mitted that the blood of Scandinavian pirates is in his veins, 
and who is upon the ground floor, commenced to scuttle the 
citadel, if I may use that word in connection with a citadel, 
by driving with his sledge hammer blows large holes into the 
bottom of the structure. When the muster roll was called, how- 
ever, and the vote was taken, the damage was repaired, and the 
Senator from Rhode Island, upon the upper floor, resumed his 
ancient smile. 

Upon another day a yolunteer from South Dakota, who is also 
upon one of the lower floors engaged in dismantling the citadel, 
began to tear away the iron girders that support the fabric, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island cast a furtive glance toward the 
Senators from Michigan, and these sturdy stalwarts reassured 
him that if he would keep his courage up they would guarantee 
that the iron mines of Michigan would furnish sufficient raw 
material to underpin the structure for the next six thousand 
years, and on this floor a compromise was struck and fifteen 
hundred years was determined upon as the time limit within 
which all the ores from all the world should be excluded from 
our shores, 

Then there arose the great insurgent from Wisconsin, as 
mild a mannered man as ever cut a throat or scuttled a ship, 
He is also in the citadel. He is underneath the structure all 
alone, plodding by day and dreaming by night how to under- 
mine its foundations, so that the entire citadel would tremble 
from its turret to its base. He arose to make some innocent 
suggestions in his usual modest and persuasiye way, and they 
were made in almost whispering accents, but they rang through 
every floor of the citadel like discordant notes of music on the 
structural clauses of the metal schedule. The Senator from 
Rhode Island heard them, and then a scene transpired that I 
shall long remember. The great ex-Secretary of State, whose 
presence is an honor to this body and who has filled with such 
high distinction every service into which his country has called 
him, was figuring and writing. The Senator seems to be always 
figuring and writing. The Senator from Rhode Island was 
looking toward him. Now, it must be understood that the 
Senator from New York is not within the citadel. He has a 
little citadel of his own, and between his citadel and the main 
stronghold, upon the upper floor of which his client, the Senator 
from Rhode Island, is located, there is a wireless system of 
telegraphy, and whenever the Senator from Rhode Island is 
in imminent danger and peril there comes a hieroglyphic mes- 
sage from the Senator from New York—‘ Hold the fort, for 
I am coming.” In this instance there came upon the waves a 
message that startled and electrified the Senate. It was to this 
effect and, when deciphered, in substantially these appalling 
words: 

Mr. President— 

Said the Senator from New York— 
the Senate has been laboring under a delusion in koding the Senator 
from Rhode Island responsible for this bill. He is not guilty, except as 
to the rtion in italics. The bill embraces over two hundred pages, 
and I shall prove to the point of demonstration that he is not guilty as 
to anything except the type that slopes toward the right, a species of 
type that is called “ italics’ because in the year 1500 it was dedicated 
by its founder and inventor, Aldus Manutius, to the states of Italy. I 
can prove an alibi for him upon every line of the Roman lettering of the 
entire instrument. Not only can I Hpk an alibi, but I will produce 
before this body the actual criminal. The unfortunate criminal, Mr, 
President, in whose behalf I beg the tenderest mercy of this tribunal, 
is the gentleman who presides over the Ways and Means Committee of 


the House of Representatives. He composed every i ot the Roman 


lettering, and the Senator from Rhode Island is innocen 


This deliverance reminded me of an incident that occurred 
in one of the judicial tribunals of my own State. A prisoner 
was on trial for crime. He was acquitted upon proof of an 
alibi. When the case was over the judge who presided at the 
trial approached the prisoner’s counsel and said: My friend, 
that was a good alibi that you proved in this case.” “Yes, 
your honor,” said the prisoner’s counsel, “I had a large number 
of alibis handed to me and I selected this one because it was 
the best of the lot.” 

Is it any wonder that when the Senator from Rhode Island 
was thus acquitted a joyous smile suffused not only his genial 
countenance, but the countenances of all of his relatives and 
kindred upon the Committee on Finance? Even the Senator 
from California, who is one of the next of kin of the Senator 
from Rhode Island upon the committee, rejoiced because the 
acquittal of the chief conspirator, under the ingenious plea of 
the Senator from New York, carried with it necessarily the 
acquittal of the Senator from California, because there is 
scarcely a product of the California orchards and vineyards 


that does not blossom and bloom under the Roman lettering 
of the tariff bill, and a quarter of a cent upon lemons is the 
only count in the entire indictment, it being in italics, upon 
which the Senator from California could possibly be convicted. 

When I said that the Senator from New York was constantly 
figuring and writing, it is proper for me to state that he is not 
the only Senator who is thus at work. The brilliant senior 
Senator from Indiana seems to be engaged continuously at the 
same sort of labor. I must confess I have not any definite idea 
what the Senator from Indiana, with all these enormous tariff 
schedules upon his desk, is figuring and writing about all the 
time. I do not know whether he is in the citadel trying to get 
out, or whether he is outside of the-citadel trying to get in. He 
seems to be on the friendliest economical footing with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, because whenever a schedule is reached 
the two Senators seem to be embracing each other; and then, a 
moment afterwards, the Senator from Indiana arises to shake 
his gory locks at the Senator from Rhode Island. I will not 
call this a seance, because I want to be polite. But what is it? 
Is it a comedy or tragedy, for we know the world is a stage 
and all of its people actors? 

The greatest act, however—and when I call it an act I do not 
mean for a moment that it was not perfectly sincere and 
genuine—that has been played during all of these scenes either 
inside or outside of the citadel was that performed by the 
radiant mutineer from Iowa, the senior Senator from Iowa. I 
have seen the Senate and the House held for hours upon great 
constitutional and governmental questions by men of eloquence 
and power, but any man who can throw his emotions into the 
woolen and cotton schedules and captivate the Senate for two 
days by the charms of his oratory and the sparkling humor of 
his repartee deserves the admiration of posterity. It was a 
great and dazzling feat that the Senator from Iowa undertook. 
It was an intellectual athletic achievement that has hardly ever 
been equaled upon the floor of this Chamber. The Senator 
measured the citadel and made up his mind that he would 
ascend to the top of it while the shot and shell were pouring in 
upon him from its upper apartment. He did it well. Round 
by round he climbed. His eye was on the summit and he neyer 
stopped until he stood beside the spire. With one hand upon 
the flagstaff, with the other he seized the flag and took its 
protected bunting and tore it into shreds and tatters. 

Upon the first day of the charge he was frequently interrupted 
by the senior Senator from Utah. The Senator from Utah is 
the chaplain of the garrison and is holding daily his morning, 
midday, and afternoon revivals. He is not only the chaplain 
of the garrison, but he is the spiritual adviser and comforter of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, and this is perfectly right and 
proper, because the Senator from Rhode Island in his moments 
of remorse and penitence for the work that he is engaged in is 
entitled to all the assuaging consolation that religion can afford 
him. Upon the second day the Senator from Utah ceased his 
invocations, because he had evidently arrived at the conclusion 
that the heretic from Iowa was not a subject for conversion. 
Not only this, but the Senator from Utah had probably consulted 
certain passages of the Scriptures which had admonished him 
that the power of silence at certain psychological moments is 
one of the greatest gifts of God. I will give these biblical quota- 
tions. 

Fourth chapter of First Corinthians, verse 20: 

For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, chapter 4, verse 2: 


For unto us was the gospel reached, as well as unto them; but the 
moe Foner gra did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in them 
en 


The second chapter of Job, verse 13: 

So they sat down with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights and none spake a word unto him, for they saw that his grief 
was very great. 

When I speak of the Senator from Utah as the chaplain of 
the garrison I must not omit the fact that the senior Senator 
from Montana is the bishop of the entire flock. He does not 
hesitate, however, when the theologians who are under him are 
absent upon their pastoral calls to step down from his high 
elevation and occupy the place of moderator of the assembly and 
superintendent of the Sunday school upon the other side of the 
Chamber. The senior Senator from Montana is the great paci- 
fier of his party. There is no hole so narrow or so deep that 
any of his colleagues can get into that he can not crawl in after 
them and bring them back to the surface. There is no com- 
plexity or difficulty so great that he can not relieve the situation. 

We had as fine an example of this as I ever witnessed upon 
this floor a few days ago. The sugar schedule was under dis- 
cussion, and the junior Senator from Kansas was pounding and 
hammering away at the citadel, and I thought that at last there 


was a chance perhaps of making some inroad upon it, All at 
once I saw the benignant countenance of the senior Senator from 
Montana at the further end of the Chamber, as I thought, en- 
gaged in silent prayer. Gradually he wound his way around to 
the middle aisle. How he got there I do not know. His chap- 
lain, or one of his chaplains, the senior Senator from Utah, was 
in great peril, and he had come around to extricate him. It ap- 
peared that the Senator from Kansas had received a communica- 
tion from a Cabinet officer in connection with the sugar schedule, 
and the Senator from Utah a few days afterwards had received 
a communication which absolutely contradicted the first commu- 
nication that the Senator from Kansas had received, and there- 
after the junior Senator from Georgia also received a communi- 
eation from the same Cabinet officer contradicting both of the 
other communications that he had sent to the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Utah. Now, a complicated and 
intricate situation of this sort would have deterred almost any- 
one in any effort or attempt fo settle it. Not so with the Sena- 
tor from Montana. With the serenity and composure of a saint 
he stepped into the breach, and waving all three Senators aside, 
he said: 

Mr. President, if these Senators, who seem to be considerably agitated 
in this matter, will hold their peace for a moment, I think I can solve 
the situation very easily. If a man makes a statement one day 

Said the Senator from Montana— 


and then upon another day makes another statement at entire variance 
with the first, and then upon another day makes a third statement in 
deadly conflict with both of the other tements that he has made, 
there is a way, Mr. President, by which all of these statements can be 
reconciled without imperiling the truth of any of them. In such a 
ense 


Said the Senator from Montana 


in order to arrive at the truth I would take the three statements and 
strike an average, and thus by a process of mathematical adjustment I 
would maintain proper proportions and arrive at a symmetrical and 
harmonious solution of these three apparently irreconcilable positions. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with this statement 
was that every one of us seemed to be perfectly satisfied with 
this process and explanation, and after the Senator from 
Montana had pronounced this benediction he retired with that 
guileless and immaculate expression that would have done 
eredit to the meek and lowly Moses when he came down from 
the smoking mountain with the tables of testimony in his hand. 

Now, Mr. President, this description that I have given would 
not be worth the consumption of the time that the narrative 
has taken if it did not have a moral to it. What is the moral? 
This is the moral: The Senator from Nevada, a man of great 
learning and accomplishments and replete with original ideas 
and conceptions, the other day, after the junior Senator from 
West Virginia, with his hand upon a decanter, had concluded 
an oration, whose purpose it was to show the poverty and desti- 
tution of the American manufacturer and the unbounded wealth 
and opulence of the American retailer, suggested that the proper 
step for us to take—that is, those of us who are playing around 
the breastworks—is to form a combination with those who are 
inside the citadel, and thus by a union of forces destroy the 
edifice. 

This plan did not strike me with much favor when it was 
proposed, because as a rule I do not believe in political combi- 
nations of this sort. Whatever impression it made upon me, 
however, was entirely dispelled when the junior Senator from 
Jowa arose to make his dashing onset upon the citadel. I had 
cherished the idea that the junior Senator from Iowa intended 
to dynamite the entire establishment. By frequent intimations 
he gave notice of that sinister purpose. As a rule dynamiters 
do not herald their intentions, but there are some exceptions to 
the rule, and knowing the junior Senator from Iowa to be a 
gladiator of great valor and prowess I took him at his word. 
But, Mr. President, there was no dynamite in sight. The Sen- 
ator had no explosives with him. He simply had a shovel, a 
pickax, and a crowbar and was trying to weaken some of the 
schedules so as to send a few rafters and shingles and splinters 
through the circumambient air, and when he finished with his 
tools he boldly announced that after the whole business was 
over he would gladly take his place upon the upper floor with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island if some one would kindly 
lift him up by a derrick to this high eminence and exalted 
station. 

Now, how can there possibly be a combination between us on 
the outside and the insurgents on the inside? I have never be- 
lieved and never will, so long as I maintain my faculties of 
reasoning, that Congress has any right under the taxing power 
to lay prohibitive duties. They believe we have, and their idea 
is when they strike down certain schedules to maintain the 
great principles of the bill, and I am against the principle of 
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the bill. Let me tell you, the Supreme Court has never decided 
this question, and the best text writers and commentators are 
against it. Understand me now, so that there is no mistake 
about it. I maintain the proposition that if this act were to 
declare upon its face that any of the duties which it imposes 
are prohibitive and that they are levied with that intent, the 
act would be unconstitutional pro tanto. Do not let us get con- 
fused now upon this proposition. I do not hold for an instant 
that a protective duty levied upon a revenue basis is unconstitu- 
tional. That question has been closed by the decisions, but I 
assert without the fear of successful contradiction that if the 
act shows that we are imposing duties that we do not intend to 
receive and providing for revenue that we do not intend to col- 
lect, and if that purpose is manifest upon the face of the legisla- 
tion, such an enactment would be unconstitutional. 

I do not care to discuss this proposition with anyone who 
skims along the surface of great legal problems, but I would 
be glad to argue it with anyone who is thoroughly conversant 
and familiar with the principles and authorities upon the sub- 
ject. I know that I will be asked, Do you mean to say that 
a protective duty is unconstitutional?” No. I mean to as- 
sert no such absurdity. I admit that if a duty for revenue 
is laid, even if it affords protection, while it might be against 
public policy and the traditions of my party, it is a valid 
exercise of constitutional power. My proposition is this: When 
you show that the duty is levied not for the purpose of reve- 
nue, but for the purpose of absolutely preventing importations, 
then under the taxing power you are beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Constitution. Do not tell me that I am reviving an 
obsolete doctrine, because I tell you that the point that I am 
now making has never yet been presented to the courts and 
the courts have always. avoided deciding it, because the legis- 
lation before them has always concealed the intent of the law- 
making power. The courts have always said they could not tell 
whether or not the act will raise revenue, because upon its 
face it purports to do so. They have never yet been called 
upon to deal with an act which upon its face, while imposing 
a duty, demonstrates that it did not propose to collect any 
revenue. I do not believe there is a lawyer in this body 
thoroughly conversant with the principles of constitutional law 
who will dispute the proposition for which I am now contending. 

I send now to the desk a bill which I have drawn, which I 
desire to have read and which illustrates the proposition for 
which I am contending. Of course I have no idea of offering 
this bill, but I simply take it as an Illustration of my argument. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas it is pro to place a d upon 1 
3 their 2 Phe Guitar Nate 20 that raid date shail 

absolutely prohibitive and give the manufacturers of steel rails in 
the United States the entire control of the American market: Now, 
therefore, in order to carry out said purpose, 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the day 8 the passage 
F troes ang forsign country tere. the 
United States. s 


Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, does anyone here believe that 
this is a constitutional measure? Why not? Simply because 
upon its face it shows that while professing to be a revenue 
measure it is absolutely prohibitive upon importations, and 
that this was its object and design. Now, it will be asked me, 
“Ts this present bill unconstitutional?” Certainly not. Why 
not? Simply because we are perpetrating a fraud upon Con- 
gress, upon the Constitution, and upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States in concealing the legislative motive from 
the legislative measure. This bill under the guise of collecting 
revenne places a prohibitive duty upon hundreds of articles of 
importation, and if it expressed this purpose upon its face, as 
does the bill that I have sent to the desk to be read, it would be 
unquestionably pronounced invalid. It is for this reason, Mr. 
President, that I am against the entire bill, and against any 
bill that levies prohibitive duties. 

I do not believe that either openly or in disguise we have any 
power whatever under the taxing and revenue clauses of the 
Constitution to place a prohibitive duty upon importations to 
protect the industries and manufactories of this country. This 
is the faith that I was born in and this is the faith that I hope 
to die in if the Constitution shall still survive at the peridd of 
my demise, and in order to show that this is the genuine creed 
of our institutions, I now read a few lines from authorities as 
great as any that exist upon the subject. These are the words, 
I read first from Tucker on the Constitution: 

The power granted as a means of revenue can not be diverted from 


this timate by the indirect use of it to do what Congress 
has = power b do by direct taxation. The end is not legitimate, 
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and therefore the law is not constitutional. It is true that where 
the law merely imposes the tax without disclosing the indirect — — 
of its imposition the courts may have no ri to declare e law 
unconstitutional, though if the purpose were losed on the face of 
the act the courts would do so. 

And now again, quoting from Judge Cooley, I read the follow- 
ing extract: 

„ u tax can have no other basis than the raising of 
revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, there- 
fore, the purpose of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage 
and indirectly to prohibit. some rticular import for the benefit of 
some home manufacture may well questioned as being merely colora- 
ble and therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. As it is 
a duty from which revenue may be derived the judicial power, where 
the motive of laying does not appear on the face of the act, can not 
condemn it as being unconstitutional; but it is none the less a viola- 
tion of the Constitution by the legislator who knows its object and 
levies the duty from a motive not justified by the Constitution. 

So far as I am concerned I am voting with the insurgents all 
the time and they are all men of unflinching courage, but there 
is no doubt about the fact that with the single exception of the 
Senator from Wisconsin we have not heard a positive statement 
as to the willingness of any one of them to vote against the bill 
when it is finally perfected. Every time we vote with them we 
are defeated, and then after we vote upon the last item they 
expect to support the whole bill with all of their amendments 
voted down, while I intend to vote against the bill even if the 
amendments had been adopted. My own judgment, therefore, is 
that we had better go it alone. 

I am not after a schedule here and there, because that illus- 
trates no principle. I am not in favor simply of weakening 
the citadel. I believe in storming it if we have the power. The 
senior Senator from Iowa has torn down the flag, but he has 
raised no other flag in its place. If we had the lead I would 
march toward the citadel in which monopoly lies intrenched, I 
would help to tear the mask from those who have robbed us, 
and the truth should be revealed. I would trample upon the 
emblem that bore upon its face the strange device of a prohibi- 
tive tariff, and in its place I would raise aloft the ensign of a 
constitutional tariff for revenue, the armorial crest of the 
Democratic party, whose flaming symbol should proclaim to our 
countrymen that we are ready again to make the fight upon 
this issue: Twice before we made the fight against terrific 
odds, and twice before we won. 

I stand for the unprotected people against protected mo- 
nopoly. Not protection to American industries, but protection 
to the American consumer; that is the catchword that I would 
conjure with. I may be wrong, but I believe just as surely 
as I am addressing the Senate to-day that if we maintain the 
courage of our convictions and cling to the traditions of our 
faith when this oppressive bill is passed the hour will come 
when the citadel will be reached and the citadel will fall. 
As posterity marches by its ruins in its dying embers it will 
read the message that the garrison has capitulated, that the 
perverted and disfigured editions of the Constitution have 
gone down in the wreck, but that the scroll of the ancient law 
has been rescued, that the power to levy taxes upon the people 
of this country for any other purpose except governmental 
revenue has been forever repudiated, that the wants of 
penury and the toil of unrequited Iabor have at last been 
heard in the assertion of their natural and human rights, that 
the Magna Charta of the American consumer containing his an- 
cient and inherent privileges has been restored to him, and that 
the partnership between the protected interests, who for nearly 
a half century have been gathering their toll at the ports of 
entry of this Republic, and the Government of the United States 
has been forever sundered and dissolved. 

Mr. GORE. At the close of paragraph 273 I propose to insert 
the following amendment: 

Bananas, 6 cents per bunch. 


Mr. President, I desire to submit only a few remarks upon 
the proposed amendment. I voted against the increase in the 
duty on lemons, because lemonade is the poor man’s beverage 
in this country, and I thought we ought to have more bever- 
ages of that kind; and, I think, instead of increasing the tariff 
on lemons, we ought to have thrown a rose leaf upon the brim- 
ming bumper and drunk to the health of the poor people of the 
United States. But, Mr. President, the increased duty on lem- 
ons is typical of this entire tariff revision. Our Republican 
friends have handed the people of this country a lemon. They 
promised the people a fish, and they have given them a brood 
of serpents, and I doubt not that the people will repay them 
with a brood of scorpions. 

Mr. President, I think I haye treed a trust. There is a ba- 
nana trust in this country, and I intend now to join the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] in unmasking the hypoc- 


risy of the Republican party and in unmasking the hypocrisy. 


of the pending tariff revision. I have watched with much in- 
terest the votes cast here by the twelve Senators from New 
England, and I think now that I shall afford an opportunity 
for the Democrats on this side of the Chamber to vote in har- 
mony with the twelve apostles of protection from the States of 
New England. We have increased the tariff on lemons from 
86 per cent ad valorem to 54 per cent ad valorem. The duty 
on oranges is more than 59 per cent ad valorem. I have pro- 
posed a duty of 6 cents per bunch on bananas. That is equiva- 
lent to an ad valorem rate of 19 per cent, only about one-third 
of the existing tariff on oranges and only about one-third of the 
increased duty on lemons. 

Mr. President, a duty of 6 cents per bunch on bananas will 
raise a revenue of $2,225,000. Those five words contained in 
that amendment will be worth two and one-quarter million dol- 
lars to the famished Treasury of this country, and it is only 
one-third. of the duty on lemons and oranges to which this com- 
mittee has just committed itself. An average bunch of bananas 
contains about 66 bananas. This, then, imposes a duty of 10 
cents per hundred bananas—1 cent for every 10 bananas, and 
one-tenth of I cent for each and every banana. 

Now, sir, I think it would be impossible for the fruit trust to 
transfuse and transfer that burden to the consumers of bananas 
in this country. I think, without peril to the consumer, we 
can give the Treasury two and one-quarter million dollars. But 
I intend to demonstrate that our Republican friends vote to im- 
pose a duty or vote to increase a duty when that duty is neces- 
sary to protect a domestic trust, and they vote against any duty 
whatever whenever the imposition of a duty would interfere 
with or would diminish the profits: of a domestic trust. 

Mr. President, the history, the character, of our legislation 
with reference to bananas is most interesting. I will not say 
that this banana provision was inserted in a sinister way or 
that there is anything sinister in the provision, but I will say 
it is significant. Senators will search the dutiable list in vain 
for the euphonious word “banana.” Senators will search the 
free list in vain for the word “banana.” It seems not to be in 
the dictionary of the protectionists of the Senate or of the coun- 
try. Where does this provision appear through which enter the 
United States annually 37,000,000 bunches of bananas? I call 
the Senators’ attention to this language, which occurs in the 
free list: 

Fruits or berries, green, ripe, or dried, not specially provided for. 


Mr. President, through this innocent provision there comes 
into this country annually 37,000,000 bunches of bananas. One 
would hardly think that in so guileless a clause such a wilder- 
ness of this fruit could have been planted and produced. But, 
sir, they come, their names uncalled and their entrance unchal- 
lenged. Not only do the 37,000,000 bunches of bananas nestle in 
this provision, but a fruit trust nestles also in that provision 
and nestles in the classic city of Boston. 

I charge here that the United Fruit Company has a practical 
monopoly of the banana importation and the banana business 
of this country. The United Fruit Company was organized in 
1899. Mr. President, in 1809 Abraham Lincoln, Charles Dar- 
win, and a number of other illustrious personages were born 
upon this earth, and it seems that in 1899 a number of trusts 
and monopolies were born in this country, a year of plagues, 
we might call it. The United Fruit Company was chartered and 
organized in the State of New Jersey. That, sir, of course, is a 
certificate of good character. Not only that, but that charter 
is a roving commission, authorizing it to wander to and fro on 
the earth, seeking whom it may devour. That company con- 
solidated more than 11 other fruit companies. All of the 
directors of this company reside in the State of Massachusetts 


except two who live in New York and one who resides in the 


State where the company had its nativity. 

This company was chartered for $20,000,000. Last year it 
increased its stock to $25,000,000. In 1906 its total profits ag- 
gregated $6,000,000; in 1907 its total profits aggregated $6,- 
000,000 in dividends and in surplus. That company has more 
than ten millions of surplus on hand. It has, I say, a practical 
monopoly of banana importations and the banana business in 
this country. I am informed that at times it has dumped en- 
tire cargoes of bananas into the harbor of Mobile and elsewhere 
in order to avoid depressing the price of bananas and afford- 
ing a consumer an opportunity to enjoy the luxury of cheap 
bananas. 

To prove what I have said in regard to this company having 
practically a monopoly, although there are a few other small 
companies, I send to the desk a few telegrams from collectors 
ef customs in various ports of this country, and I challenge the 
attention of Senators, and ask them to mark with what rhythmic 
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and recurring cadence the name of the United Fruit Company 
appears in these telegrams. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May 17, 1909. 
Hon. T. P. 


GORE 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
United Fruit Company only imports bananas this port, fiscal year 
1908 ; Jamaica division, same company shippers. $ 
E. W. DURANT, Jr., 
Collector of Customs. 


Boston, Mass, May 17, 1909. 
Hon, T. P. Gor 


E 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Importer, United Fruit Company; purchases from United Fruit Com- 
pany, Dumois Nipe Company, various growers, and E. Verley, at island 
of Jamaica. Importer, W. W. & C. R. Noyes; purchases from J. Simons 

Co., at Sama, Cuba. 


— 


LYMAN, Collector. 


MOBILE, ALA., May 17, 1909. 
T. P. GORE, Washington, D. C.. 

Respecting telegram, principal importers of bananas are United Fruit 
Company, who operate principally their own plantations, and Hubbard- 
Zemurray Company, who purchase from various planters through local 
agents stationed at Central American ports, 

TEBBETT, Collector. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 17. 
Hon. T. P. - 


. GORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Importers of bananas are United Fruit Company, consigned from 
United Fruit Company at Port Maria, Port Antonio, and Montego Bay, 
purchased from United Fruit Company at Stanns Bay, Jamaica; Atlan- 
tic Fruit Company, purchased from Dyer & Gideon, Port Maria, and 
Atlantic Fruit Company, Port Maria and Stanns Bay, consigned from 
Atlantic Fruit Company, Montego Bay, Jamaica; nasa & Gaffe 
Steamship Company, consigned from Lanasa & Gaffe Steamship Com- 
pany, Montego J. oo from Gaffe Brothers, Port Maria, Port 
Antonio, and Stanns Bay, Jamaica. 


WILLIAM F. STONE, Collector. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17. 
T. P. GORE, Washington, D. C.: 
Atlantic Fruit Company and the United Fruit Company principal 
importers of bananas year 1908. p 
HILL, Collector. 


New YORK, May F. 


T. P. Gore, Washington, D. C.: 


Two principal importers of bananas fiscal year 1908 were Atlantic 
Fruit Company and United Fruit Company. rehased from Atlantic 
Fruit Company, United Fruit Company, Dyer, Gideon & Co., and Simon 


Fruit Company. 
STUART, Special Deputy Collector. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
New Orleans, La., May 18, 1909. 
Mr. T. P. Gonn, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In reply to your telegram I have to state that the two principal 
importers of bananas at this port are the United Fruit Company and 
the Bluefields Steamship Company (Limited), both companies operating 
a uua of steamships and transporting bananas from their own planta- 

” Respectfully, Henry MCCULL, Collector. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, those telegrams reveal the fact 
that at every port the United Fruit Company is introducing the 
products of its own lands, and, as I have suggested before, ex- 
ercising a practical monopoly in this country. There are two 
or three other small concerns; one other the name of which did 
not appear in any of these telégrams. 

The United Fruit Company was not only chartered for 
$20,000,000 and now has a capital of $25,000,000; it not only 
dominates the banana markets of this country, but it owns and 
operates its own banana plantations in other countries. The 
United Fruit Company owns 396,000 acres in its own right and 
title, and it leases many thousand acres in addition to its own 
holdings. It owns 315 miles of railroad, which it operates in 
connection with its plantations, and also owns its own steam- 
ship lines. Here is one monopoly now which will yield a 
golden revenue to the embarrassed coffers of this country by 
the imposition of a tax only one-third as large as the Senate 
has deliberately voted upon oranges and only about one-third 
as large as the Senate has deliberately voted upon lemons. 

I intend to see whether it be the policy of the Finance Com- 
mittee to supply the deficit now existing in this country or 
whether it will refuse to lay the weight of its little finger upon 
this fruit company which is enshrined, as I have said, in the 
classic and pnritanic city of Boston. 

Mr. President, there is one other consideration which will 
have greater weight with the twelve apostles” and with the 
protectionists on the other side. If we will only levy this tax upon 
bananas, we can soon raise all the bananas we need in the 
United States, and, in the philosophical language of the Senator 
from West Virginia, we will have both our bananas and our 
money. The Senate voted a few days ago a pension of $30 a 
ton to the lead trust in Idaho and Utah, If it would only levy | 


a tariff of $30 a ton on bananas, who is here to deny that we 
might soon see banana groves flourishing upon the beetling 
crags of the Rockies. 

My good friend the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] has, by labor in season and out of season, succeeded 
in increasing the duty a nickel a bushel on corn, so that the 
farmers of this country are secure in their fortunes and in their 
destiny. But he alarmed me with the suggestion that the prai- 
ries of North Dakota were becoming exhausted. Nothing recu- 
perates the soil like diversification of crops; and, with a tariff 
on bananas, why not plant those prairies in banana groves and 
produce in our own country all the bananas we can consume? 
Of course, a mere theorist would say it is better for the farmers 
of North Dakota to raise wheat and buy bananas; the same the- 
orist would contend that it is better for the people of Central 
America to raise bananas and buy wheat; but they are mere 
theorists, engaged in elusive pipe dreams. 

Sir, we want to encourage American industry and produce 
our own bananas, and it is not beyond hope that Boston itself 
may become the very center of the banana business of this 
country. Why not have vast groyes of bananas waving over the 
entire region of New England? The soil of New England is 
sterile. The people of that section have been engaged in raising 
little else than the tariff, and they have found that the most 
profitable business to which they could possibly apply their ten 
talents. 

But it seems to me the State of Maine is peculiarly adapted 
to the culture of the banana, and when her hills have been de- 
nuded of the forest primeval, when her stately spruce have 
been felled and manufactured, have been converted into the 
Morning Sun and the Evening Star, why not insure that those 
bleak hills will wave with the budding and blossoming banana? 
Why not have the banana there unfurl its banners of protection 
in the north wind’s bitter blast? 

Let us build up home industry, and then the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] could serve home-grown bananas in 
fruit dishes manufactured and sold by the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] at 90 cents a dozen. Whoever un- 
dertakes to deny this I must characterize as a skeptic. He does 
not appreciate either the virtues or the efficacy of this protec- 
tion magic. Mr, President, you know full well that neither 
the laws of nature nor the laws of economics nor the laws of 
morals can withstand its witching power. If we would make 
the tariff high enough, I am not certain but that we could by 
that policy make the orange, the lemon, and the banana flour- 
ish, flower, and fruit in the very shadow of the northern pole, 
and thus establish tropical gardens and ambrosial bowers upon 
the sides of Mount Yaanek in the ultimate clime of the pole.” 

Nothing is beyond the dreams and possibilities of protection, 
The Senator from Vermont stated a few moments ago that he 
would like to see all the oranges and all the bananas that our 
people consume produced in the United States. The Senator 
thought that he thought that. But he does not, as a matter of 
fact, and he will not vote for this tariff on bananas. It is not 
his fault. He is not at liberty to vote for this duty. The 
junior Senator from Michigan waxed eloquent, as he always 
waxes eloquent when he discusses or even contemplates the 
glories of protection, and he, too, has a penchant and a par- 
tiality for lemons and oranges grown within the United States, 
I predict that he will not vote for the duty on bananas. 

Mr. President, it would be improper, it would be unparlia- 
mentary, for me to say that standpatters everywhere are a great 
deal like a graphophone. The senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] inserts the record, and they say whatever 
they are bidden to say. I do not say that because it would be 
unparliamentary and would probably be unjust, but I call 
Senators to mark: We have just levied a tariff of 56 per cent 
on lemons. We have maintained a tariff of 59 per cent on 
oranges. I have moved to impose a tariff of 19 per cent on 
bananas, and it will raise a larger revenue than the increased 
duty on lemons, and it will produce ten times as much revenue 
as your exalted tariff on oranges. If we are seriously engaged 
in supplying the requirements and the deficiencies in the Treas- 
ury; if we wish to impose duties upon luxuries and not upon 
necessaries; if we are not here to safeguard the fruit trust, the 
steel trust, the oil trust, and every other trust, then I appeal to 
Senators, and especially to the apostles of protection, to vote for 
this modest duty on bananas, which can hardly be transferred 
to the consumer. Tap this golden stream of revenue and turn 
it into the famine-stricken Treasury of this country. 

Now, sir, I tender the issue whether or not we will impose a 
tariff on the products of the fruit trust. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. President, of course it 
is entirely appropriate for those Senators not charged with 
responsibility to the country at this time, like the Senator from 
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Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER], to afford suitable diversion. We all enjoy it. But we 
are here engaged in a very serious business affecting the policy 
and the welfare of the country. We might as well accept the 
challenge on this item ef bananas as on anything else. 

The Republican party says to every man in every corner of 
the earth who has anything to sell that the American people 
wish to buy and which we ourselves can not produce in great 
abundance, Come, and welcome; bring your wares with you 
free of duty, free of tax and hindrance of any kind, and sell 
them to our people just as cheaply as you can.” That is some- 
thing fundamental. There is no difference between us as to the 
amount of money we should raise by the tariff. That is not 
in dispute. But the difference is right here in the free list as 
to what things shall come in free and what things shall bear 
a duty. 

The doctrine that the tariff is a tax and is added to the price 
of the article, and is paid by the consumer in every case, is an 
absolute fallacy, except as to such things as bananas, Brazil 
nuts, tea, coffee, india rubber. In all those instances the tariff 
would be a revenue tariff and would be added to the price of 
the article and be paid by the consumer. And so we have none 
of it in the Republican policy. Do you tell the American people 
seriously that a duty on potatoes, for instance, of 45 cents a 
bushel, which was placed here Saturday, will add 45 cents to 
the price of every bushel of potatoes? It is too simple for argu- 
ment. Nobody believes that. And of corn and wheat the same 
thing is true. We never have claimed that a duty on those 
articles would raise the price by the amount of the tariff. That 
is the teaching of our opponents. It is too simple for argument. 
There is not a word of truth in it. 

Senators talk about the tariff raising the cost of living. This 
amendment would raise the cost of living. A banana is a bread 
fruit. It has almost the same chemical elements as wheat bread. 
A duty on bananas or tea or coffee would necessarily be added 
to the price of the article. It would be a revenue duty. We 
have none of those industries in our soil and climate. We can 
not produce them. We can not protect them. So we Repub- 
licans never place a cent of duty on anything of thatkind. Take 
those things we can produce in great abundance; the tariff does 
not affect the price of those articles, because we control the 
market. ` 

Take, for instance, a meal, an expensive meal, too; a good 
meal. Essentially the tariff does not weigh upon any article 
that is necessary to put upon the American table. Let us set a 
table. The first course is soup. We will haye oyster soup, 
ox-tail soup, turtle soup, a great variety of soups. We have 
the ox tail, we have the oysters, we have the turtles. It is not 
necessary to import them. The tariff can not reach them. 

The next course will be fish. Of course, if you insist on 
foreign fish that do not swim in our waters, you will have to 
pay a duty, but I am not speaking of those luxuries; they are 
for the people who insist on them. We can put on that table 
shad, and black bass, and salmon, and whitefish, and lake trout, 
and mountain trout, and sunfish, and whales—a great variety 
of fish good enough for the ordinary citizen—and there is not 
a cent of duty on any of them. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to ask the Senator if there is 
any duty on snakes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I think not, unless they 
would be covered under the duty on eels adopted on Saturday. 
Let that pass. 

Then, we will take game as the next dish in this course 
dinner. Of course, if you are so extravagant as to insist on 
foreign game, we shall perhaps see next winter on the Christ- 
mas bill of fare of our expensive hotels, and you can get served 
up, rhinoceros roast or hippopotamus potpie or pickled elephant’s 
feet. If you insist on those things, of course you will have to 
pay a duty on them; but for the plain ordinary American citi- 
zen we will have elk, and deer, and grouse, and wild geese, and 
wild ducks, and quail, and partridge, and venison—a nice va- 
riety of game. I do not care what the duties are, we need not 
import that. There is no way for the tax gatherer to get be- 
tween the hunter and the guest at the table. 

Then, we will pass on to the solid dishes like meats. Is it 
necessary to pay a duty on the meat that the poor man or the 
wealthy man, the peasant or the prince, eats? Not at all, unless 
he insists upon shipping in something that can not be produced 
in this country. Then, it is on the free list. Here we have 
roast beef and mutton stew and ham and a great variety of 
meats, plenty of them, good and cheap, with not a cent of duty 
on any of them. 

When it comes to fruits, bananas, and Brazil nuts, and every- 
thing of that kind, that we can not produce, they are on the 
free list under the Republican policy; and those things that 
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are dutiable for the protection of our industries we do not 
need to ship in. I will put on that table apple pie and blue- 
berry sauce, and peach brandy, if necessary, and strawberries 
and raspberries and a great variety of fruits of our own pro- 
duction, and there is not a cent to be paid to the tax collector. 

In the same way I could go through the clothing schedule. 
Take, for instance, silk, the most extravagant article in the 
clothing schedule. We were dependent only a few years ago 
upon France and Germany and Japan for silk. Now we are 
the greatest silk-producing country in the world. Our nearest 
competitor is France. Last year they used $9,000,000 worth of 
raw silk, and we used $13,000,000 worth of raw silk. How do 
we do that? Well, I will tell you how we do it. We do it 
under Republican policy by building up home industries, by 
admitting free of duty everything that we can not produce in 
great abundance, and raw silk is one of the things. 

We can in the South produce raw silk. The mulberry tree 
will grow in South Carolina, Florida, and some of those States, 
but to take care of those silkworms you must have cheap labor, 
and the faithful hands of children and women who will do the 
chores, who will care for the silkworm at 25 cents a day. We 
do not want any American woman or child to work for 25 cents 
a day. So under all the parties, Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, we have allowed the raw silk to come in free; but under 
the ægis of protection we have built up the greatest silk-manu- 
facturing industry in the world. You need not pay a cent of 
duty on silk; you ship it in free of duty and manufacture it at 
home, and keep both the silk and the money at home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 84, at the end of paragraph 273, it 
is proposed to insert the following words: 

Bananas, 6 cents per bunch. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be agreed 
to, ace objection. The next paragraph passed over will be 
read. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 275, pineapples. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At the request of several Senators, I ask 
that that paragraph may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the para- 
graph going over? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. What was the request? 

Mr. ALDRICH. At the request of several Senators, I ask 
that the paragraph on pineapples may go over. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I do not know of any Senators who are 
more interested in this paragraph than the Senators from 
Florida, and I think neither of them has asked that it be passed 
over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not say they had. 

Mr. RAYNER. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
a question. Would it not be possible to take up the paragraph 
to-day? Is there any reason for passing it over? We would 
not know for what period it is to be passed over, and it would 
keep us waiting. The paragraph might come up at a time when 
those interested are absent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two Senators who are not now in the 
Chamber asked me to have it passed over as they wanted to 
make some examination and they had not the data they desired. 
That is all I am willing to say. It can go over for a short time. 

Mr. RAYNER. May I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whether the Senators are in the building or about the Chamber? 

Mr. ALDRICH, I ean not say whether they are in the build- 
ing or not. They are not here. 

Mr. RAYNER, The reason I speak of this is that unfortu- 
nately the Senators from Florida and the Senators from Mary- 
land are on opposite sides of this question, and we would like 
very much, as we are the two contending parties, to have it dis- 
posed of, now that it has been reached regularly. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. That is my wish. 

Mr. RAYNER. It is possible that if we commence it, there 
are three or four speeches or addresses to be made on it. It 
will take two or three hours to dispose of the paragraph I think, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to having the discussion 
go on, if Senators desire to have that done. 

Mr. RAYNER. If the Senator will permit that, then, if the 
other Senators are not present, it can go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If the matter is going to be de- 
cided, I do not see why the discussion should not proceed. It 
will take some time. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I have sat in this Chamber for two or 
three days expecting this paragraph to be reached and to be 
disposed of when it was reached. I asked the Senator from 
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Rhode Island, in charge of the bill, several days ago if he in- 
tended to go right through the fruit schedule, and he assured me 
that he did. If there is any real reason for the delay, I of 
course do not want to insist upon taking up the paragraph now, 
but my understanding is that the Senators from Florida and the 
Senators from Maryland are those interested, the Senators from 
Florida on one side and the Senators from Maryland on the other, 
and they desire to have the matter disposed of, I submit that 
unless there is some real good reason for the delay, the para- 
graph ought to be taken up, as it has been reached. I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will not object to taking up the 
paragraph and disposing of it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon objection, the paragraph 
is before the Senate, and the Secretary will read it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to the Senators going 
on with the discussion, but I do not intend to have it disposed 
of until the Senators who made the request of me shall be 
present. 

Mr. CULLOM. We had better let it go over, then. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We had better let the whole thing go over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we had better let it go over, and I 
will confer with the Senators from Florida and Maryland as to 
the time it is to be taken up. 

Mr. RAYNER. I want to be understood about it. I have 
no objection whatever to accommodate any Senator to have 
the paragraph go over. I have no particular reason for taking 
it up now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will confer with the Senators from Florida 
and the Senators from Maryland before it is taken up, so as 
to give them full notice to be present. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, There will be no unreasonable’ delay, 
I hope, about the matter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There will be no unreasonable delay about 
it, I assure the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 


over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 80, line 1, I ask to take up para- 
graph 258, for the purpose of making an amendment reducing 
the duty on dried pease from 30 cents a bushel to 25 cents a 
bushel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby that paragraph was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The Senator from Rhode Island offers an amendment, which 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 80, line 1, before the word “ cents,” 
strike out “thirty” and imsert “twenty-five,” so that if 
amended it will read: y 
5 3 dried, not specially provided for in this section, 25 cents per 

ushel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended, 
without objection, will be agreed to. The Secretary will read 
the next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. On page 85, paragraph 280, bacon and hams. 

Mr. BACON. When that was reached before, I asked that it 
be passed over, as I think the Recorp will show. 

Mr. DICK. Before we leave the fruit schedule, I should like 
to offer an amendment to paragraph 271. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 271, page 84, line 2, after the 
word “pound,” insert the words “specially prepared for the 
consumer by capping, stemming, wet or dry cleaning, one-half 
cent per pound additional.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio to allow 
that to be printed, and the committee will take it up and make 
an examination. I am not sure what the effect of it will be. 

Mr. DIOK. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 
The next paragraph passed over will be read. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 280: 

Bacon and hams, 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. BACON. I am opposed to this increase in the rates, 
when it is acted upon. I am not particular about having it 
brought up now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee thought this was a proper 
amendment to make. If the Senator has objections to it, I 
shall be very glad to hear them. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator prefers to go on with it now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would prefer to do so, if the Senator is 
willing. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator has anything else to occupy the 
Senate for fifteen or twenty minutes or half an hour, I prefer to 
have it go over for a little while. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Does the request apply to paragraph 280 


alone? 
Mr. BACON, Yes. 


Mr. ALDRICH. We might take up the other paragraphs and 
take up these later, at the convenience of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. I will be very glad if the Senator will do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraphs 
280 and 281 will be passed over for the present. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
86, paragraph 287. The committee proposes to strike out the 
paragraph as printed in the House bill and to insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

287. Chicory root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground, 1 cent per 
pound; chicory root, burnt or roasted, und or granulated, or in rolls, 
or otherwise prepared, and not specially provided for in this section, 
23 cents per pound. 

Mr. BACON. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island also to 
permit the item as to lard to be passed over at the same time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended will 
be agreed to, without objection. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is paragraph 
288, cocoa or cacao, crude, and leaves and shells of. The com- 
mittee proposes to strike out, after the numerals, the following: 

Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and leaves and shells of, 3 cents per pound; 
chocolate. 

And to insert the word “ chocolate,” with a capital“ C.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 18, after the word “ pound,” the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “ five” and insert “two,” so as to 
read: 

Valued at not over 15 cents per pound, 23 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. In line 20, after the word “pound,” the 
committee propose to strike out “five” and insert “two,” so 
as to read: 

Valued above 15 and t above 34 cents d, 2 ts 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. seta acca e ae 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, after the word “ pound,” the com- 
mittee propose to strike out seven“ and insert “five,” so as 
to read: 


Valued above 24 and not above 35 cents per pound, 5 cents per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 87, line 3, before the word “ cents,” 
strike out “nine” and insert“ five,“ so as to read: 

Powdered cocoa, unsweetened, 5 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer a further amendment to the para- 
graph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the bottom of page 86 and the top of page 
87 strike out the following words: 

The dutiable weight of the foregoing merchandise shall include all 
coverings, except plain wooden, but the dutiable value shall include all 
coverings, including plain wooden ; 

And insert the following: 


The weight and value of all coverings other than plain wooden shall 
Sa 1 in the dutiable weight and value of the foregoing mer- 
chan s 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended will be agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 87, in paragraph 291, the committee 
move to strike out “twelve” and insert “ten,” in the twelfth 
line, and in the same line to strike out “eight” and insert 
s six.” 

The Secretary. Paragraph 291, page 87, line 12, before the 
word “cents,” strike out “twelve” and insert “ten,” so as to 
rend: 

Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 10 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY, In line 12, before the word “cents,” strike 
out “eight” and insert “ six,” so as to read: 

In bulk, 6 cents per 100 pounds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended 
will be agreed to, without objection. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 


graph 292, starch, made from potatoes, 14 cents per pound; all 
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other starch, including all preparations, from whatever sub- 
stance produced, fit for use as starch, 1 cent per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 293, dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British 
gum, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer an amendment to that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 88, line 7, after the word “ dex- 
trine,” insert dextrine substitutes, soluble starch, or chemi- 
cally treated starch.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended will be agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 294, spices. The committee proposes to strike out all of 
the paragraph as printed in the House text and to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

294. Spices: Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or otherwise, 
10 cents per pound; capsicum or red pper, or cayenne pepper, 24 
cents per pound ; sage, 1 cent per pound; spices not specially provid 
for in this section, 3 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended is 
agreed to without objection. : 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
94, paragraph 309, “All mineral waters,” and so forth. The 
committee proposes to strike out the paragraph as printed in 
the House text and to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

309. All mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral waters, 
and all artificial mineral waters not specially provided for in this 
section, in green or colored glass bottles, contain not more than 1 
pint, 20 cents per dozen bottles. If containing more than 1 pint and 
not more than 1 quart, 30 cents per dozen bottles. But no ate 
ony shall be assessed upon the bottles. If imported otherwise than in 

lain green or colored glass bottles, or if imported in such bottles con- 

ining more than 1 quart, 24 cents per gallon, and in addition thereto 
duty shall be collected upon the bottles or other covering at the same 
rates that would be charged thereon if imported empty or separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended 
will be agreed to, without objection. 7 

The SECRETARY. Schedule I, cotton manufactures, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that it is not my purpose to take up the cotton schedule 
to-day. I would be glad if we could dispose of all the amend- 
ments between that now pending and the cotton schedule, 
to go 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to speak not only on 
the cotton schedule, but my remarks will be pertinent to some 
paragraphs that we have passed over. I will not consume very 
many minutes of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, I have no objection to the Senator 
going on now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to submit my 
remarks on this schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 92 there is one amendment which 
was passed over that I should like to have acted on. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 92, line 24, after the word “ por- 
ter.“ the word “stout” and a comma should be inserted. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 305, after the word “ porter” 
and the comma, insert the word “stout” and a comma, so as 
to read: 

Ale, porter, stout, and beer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended 
will be agreed to, without objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say that after the Senator from South 
Carolina concludes his remarks I will go back and take up 
the paragraphs which have been passed over at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I will state to 
the Senator from Rhode Island that as we go back we will reach 
one paragraph that is included in the remarks that I am going 
to make which will make it pertinent to the question now under 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I was glad this morning to hear the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] make the remark that the lemon in- 
dustry of California had passed the period of its infancy and 
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had come into the period where it is now able to take care of 
itself and does not need any further advance in protective duties. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 


Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum having been suggested, the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crawford Gallinger Piles 
Bankhead Culberson Gamble Rayner 
Borah Cullom Hale oot 
Bourne mm Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Curtis Hughes Shively 
Brandegee niel Johnson, N. Dak. Simmons 
Bri, Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dick Jones mith, Mich, 
Brown Dixon Kean Smith, S. C. 
Burkett Dolliver La Follette Smoot 

u du Pont Martin Sutherland 
Burrows Elkins Money Taliaferro 
Burton Fletcher Nelson Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Overman Warner 
Clarke, Ark. Foster Page arren 
Clay Frazier Penrose Wetmore 

e Frye Perkins 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from South Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as I was say- 
ing, I was glad to hear the Senator from New York say that 
there was one industry which had progressed far enough to 
need no further protection. I have been interested in hearing 
the discussion on this bill, affecting, as it does, all the people 
of the country, and the remarks made that we had such great 
prosperity under a high protective tariff. I was interested in 
studying from whom came most of these pleas for protection 
and from whom came the most dissent. 

In view of the fact that so much has been said in this Con- 
gress in reference to the prosperity that has come as a result 
of the high protective tariff, it might interest us to know who 
got it and where it came from, because it goes without saying 
that when wages are high, goods high, that somebody has had 
to pay for it, and that when men, under the operation of an 
artificial law, have become prosperous, that somebody had to 
pay for that prosperity. If all the people in this country had 
been protected alike, and as you raise the price of the finished 
product you in like manner have raised the price of the raw 
material, there would have just been a swapping of dollars, 
and the relative wealth of everyone would have remained the 
same, 

Now, an inquiry into some of the facts may reveal who have 
paid these bills without a relative return for the extra amount 
they have had to pay by virtue of the higher price. You take 
the 11 cotton-growing States last year, and they produced 
$716,352,265 worth of raw cotton. They produced $90,000,000 
worth of cotton seed. This cotton they had to put upon the 
market at a price fixed by Liverpool. That price, as a matter 
of course, was fixed in Liverpool upon the basis of the cost of 
labor in Europe and the price at which they sold the finished 
product. Therefore the whole American cotton crop is sold upon 
the basis of free trade. So that in the cotton-growing States, 
according to the census figures of 1900, there are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits 4,000,000 people, and their average earnings 
for the year is $133. This is the per capita earning for those 
over 10 years of age engaged in the production of cotton. In the 
aggregate those producing the cotton and cotton seed have about 
$800,000,000 to spend, or about $133 per capita. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the Senator give us the source of his 
figures? : - 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The tables which I submit 
substantiating these figures were made up by experts from fig- 
ures furnished by the statistical department here. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I only wanted to know for the reason that 
unless we have the source of the Senator’s information, we 
should hardly know what value to put upon it. i e 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. These tables were figured out 
by experts from tables submitted from the statistical depart- 
ment of the Government. 

This is the principal cash crop of these cotton-growing States. 
Taking the customs duties on articles imported, such as are used 
on the farms, there are consumed, according to approximate sta- 
tistics, $66,357,000 worth. Taking the consumption of domestic 
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manufactured goods, the proportionate part of the South is 
$2,885,000,000. The indirect tax paid on this consumption due 
to protection is $885,000,000. Now, this is for the entire South, 
regardless of the work engaged in. Dividing this by the popula- 
tion of the South, the taxation per capita due to these duties 
paid on domestic and foreign articles is $61, in round numbers. 
Deducting this $61 from the $133, there is left $72, representing 
the actual value received by the laborer for his year’s work. 
In other words, he could purchase for $71 in Europe, where the 
price of the raw material is fixed, what he would have to pay 
$133 for here. Therefore, out of the $800,000,000 produced by 
the cotton growers of the South practically $400,000,000 of it 
goes into the coffers of the protected interests of this country. 

The Senator on the other side of the Chamber from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumper] said the other day that a golden flood 
had risen under the benign influence of the protective system of 
America, and having flooded the East first, swept on to the 
South, from the South to the Rocky Mountains, and from the 
Rocky Mountains down over the arid plains of the West, until 
it reached the sun-baked regions, where it built canals for arti- 
ficial irrigation, because there was such a surplus of cash that 
it was a problem what to do with it. Where did this surplus 
come from? Did it come from protection? 

I hold in my hand the report of an expert on the proceeds of 
the cotton crop. From the unprotected cotton fields of the 
South in the Jast ten years, in the form of European gold, there 
have come $3,186,537,000. The Senator said that it came as 
the proceeds of the increased wealth under the influence of pro- 
tection, and he also said that there were $5,000,000,000 of it. 
Three billion dollars comes from that source that has to com- 
pete with the pauper labor of Europe. From the South has 
poured this stream of gold, and I am a little inclined to think 
that, as the doctors say, their stimulant has been local but not 
diffusive, as a good drink of whisky would be, and that they 
have been misled by the prosperity that has broken out in spots 
at our expense. 

The accompanying table, marked “ Exhibit A,” gives the bales 
produced per State, the number of farms, the population over 
10 years of age engaged in agricultural pursuits, the number of 
bales per farm, and the amount per capita received in return 
for the cotton. The table is from the statistical department. 
I wish to submit it without reading and to have it printed with 
my. remarks, together with Exhibits B and C, to which I shall 
now refer. 

Exhibit B gives the proportional part, according to the sched- 
ule as given herein, paid by the cotton-growing States for tex- 
tiles and manufactures thereof; leather, and manufactures; 
sugar, tobacco, iron and steel; earthen, stone, china, and glass 
ware; chemicals, drugs, and dyes. 

The table marked ©” gives the amount paid by each State for 
duties and indirect tax and the per capita paid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to print the tables referred to by the Senator will be granted. 
The Chair hears none. 

[The exhibits referred to will be found at the close of the 
speech of Mr. Smrru of South Carolina.] 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The same is true in refer- 
ence to the wheat, corn, and oats produced in this country. I 
want to show by these figures where this enormous stream of 
gold has come from that has made this wonderful prosperity in 
spots. 

The accompanying table, marked “ D,” gives the production of 
cereals in this country; and the total value on the farm of 
the corn, wheat, oats, and cotton for last year ounts to 
$3,025,906,000 ; and the 12,000,000 laborers engaged the pro- 
duction of this vast wealth—the basis of our export trade, the 
source of our greatest income from abroad—are absolutely 
without protection, in that the surplus fixes the price of the 
crop, and therefore is sold upon the basis of free trade. Upon 
this raw material, produced by this vast army of laborers, is 
based the wealth and prosperity of this country. And yet they 
get absolutely nothing in return for the duties they have to pay 
on the protected American articles, and have not, nor do they 
want, consideration from the Government, only to see to it that 
they shall not be required to pay into the pockets of others 
what they have honestly earned. 

It is absolutely idle to talk about the protec@ve tariff being a 
benefit to the cotton and grain growers of America. Time was 
when it may have been the duty of every patriot to sacrifice a 
part of his earnings in order to build up and put upon a secure 
footing those industries which were essential for the comfort 
and well-being of the population in time of war; but the time 
never was, nor ever will be, when it is justifiable to protect 
one part of the people of this country at the expense of the 


other for the specific purpose of guaranteeing a profit to one 
class at the expense of and regardless of another class. 

To get a clear idea to what extent we have come to ignore 
this class of our citizens: A manipulator of the wheat market, 
having cornered the market, put the price of wheat to where it 
was beginning to put the wheat grower of the West (in the price of 
his wheat) upon something like a parity with the protected manu- 
facturer in the price of his wares. What was the result? The 
press of the country and the consumers of bread, who did not 
produce the wheat, were clamoring for legislation to put a stop 
to this unholy combination of brain and capital that was mak- 
ing the wheat grower of the West, in part, a beneficiary of the 
proceeds, while at the very same time in the capital of the 
United States—in the Senate of the United States—the law- 
makers of this country were formulating and putting into the 
form of law those enactments that were to put the price of 
shoes, clothes, farming implements, and the other necessaries of 
life, in so far as these necessaries were manufactured, at a price 
far beyond the return the wheat grower was getting for his 
wheat. 

The Department of Agriculture, to which millions are appro- 
priated, is spending its brain and its ingenuity and its capital, 
in so far as it-affects the cotton grower of the South, to teach 
him how to grow more cotton at a cheaper price and furnish 
a cheaper raw material for the manufacturer, while, at the same 
time, the Congress of these United States is attempting by 
legislation to raise the price of the finished article to guarantee 
a profit to the manufacturer. 

The whole tendency of this legislation has been to cheapen 
the raw material and raise the price of the finished article, 
thereby giving to the protected manufacturer a double advan- 
tage, lessening the price of what he has to buy and raising the 
price of what he has to sell. 

I am not pleading for, nor shall I yote for, protection for the 
raw material. I believe a thing is worth what it will bring in 
the open markets of the world. What I shall vote against is 
the iniquitous and indefensible system of legislating a profit 
by artificial methods. I believe that American skill and the 
wonderful mechanical devices operated by steam, water, and 
electricity, our nearness to the source of supply for the raw ma- 
terial, make it possible for us to compete with the nations of the 
world. In witness of this and in proof of this, in reference to 
cotton manufactures, I want to quote from a speech delivered 
by Mr. W. Irving Bullard, of Danielson, Conn., himself a great 
eotton manufacturer, in Boston, April 16, 1908. He compares 
the English manufacturer and the American manufacturer, and 
gives us a yery wholesome insight into some things which, per- 
haps, we might not otherwise have gotten. I want every Sen- 
ator on this floor to hear specifically what Mr. Bullard says as 
to cotton manufacturing, to see if we can not arrive at some 
conclusion as to where this enormous profit that has been made 
came from and why and where it went. He says: 


A summary of 100 cotton mills in Oldham district, in England, shows 


the following remarkable facts: Capital invested, $30,501,230; net 
— . — $6, „785; average earning per mill, $66,055; dividend, 153 
per cen 


The average dividend disbursements for these 100 mills was 151 per 
cent. while the net earnings show an average of 354 per cent. 


This shows the earnings of the industry in England and gives 
a fairly correct idea of the value of the cotton industry in 
Europe. It must be remembered that this cotton has to be 
bought by an agent at the local station in the cotton belt, trans- 
ported from the local station to the compress, from the compress 
to the wharf, paying the railway freight; the commission to the 
handler, loaded in the vessel, paying the loaders; the oceanic 
freight, the local insurance, marine insurance, brokerage com- 
missions, country damage, representing, in all, a cost of about 
$7.50 a bale. This is amply sufficient to offset any difference in 
wages between the American laborer and the foreign laborer if, 
indeed, there is any appreciable difference. 

In confirmation of the fact that we do not need the protection 
given to the cotton-mill industry of this country, the same au- 
thority, speaking before the assembly of spinners last April, 
made this statement: 

Cotton-mill stocks are attractive investments because of the stability 
of market value, large dividend returns, liberal margins of earnin 
over dividends, and high ratio of liquid assets to capital stock. The 
seasoned textile stocks compare favorably, from every market view 
point, with the better class of railroad and industrial stocks, and in 
many cases, the book value and quick assets back of the “ textile" place 
it in the same class with the strong industrial and railroad bonds, 
without a limit on the invested returns as in the latter security. Cot- 
ton-mill stocks are a first and only lien on an industry of great economic 

wer producing one of the fundamental necessities of life, capable of 
imitless expansion. These securities are inherently safe, and while the 


dividend returns may fluctuate from year to year, because of the extra 
dividends paid during the periods of prosperity, the average annual 
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dividend returns will be vastly more than could be secured from any 
other form of conservative investment. Cotton-mill stocks are con- 
servative investments because of ample margin of earnings over dividend 
requirements. 

Hear him again: 

The general public has no realization of the economic development 
of the textile industry during the past century. Cotton manufacturing 
differs from any other textile and in a greater degree from the other 
fundamental! industries, because of the relatively low ratio of the price 
of the raw material to that of the manufactured product. 

This expert then goes on to speak of the marvelous develop- 
ment of motive power, the immense cheapening of power; as 
this motive power developed, the price per unit decreased. He 
traces it from the human to water power, from water to steam, 
then steam augmented by water, then to the electrical develop- 
ment, then the combination of the three until he comes to the 
following conclusions: 3 


The cotton industry is a tremendous opportunity, and it is within 
our power to develop this opportunity. It is on the threshold of the 
greatest economic veh pag ep in the history of the country, and if 
we put our shoulders to the wheel we will be manufacturing the greater 
portion of production of the raw material and be supplying the world 
markets with the finished products within twenty-five years. We can 
do this because our machinery is as good as any in the textile world; 
we have the advantage of the cotton field within our own boundaries, 
and there is reason to expect a greater efficiency of labor from our 
operatives. 

Now, I would have the Senate to mark this paragraph in 
particular. The cry has been on this floor that we must re- 
serve and protect the American market for the American manu- 
facturer, and here this member of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers is prophesying that within twenty-five 
years, if the same rate of progress shall exist, that we shall 
be manufacturing the cotton goods of the world in spite of the 
so-called “pauper labor” of the Orient and the cheap labor 
of Europe, and in spite of the fact that it has been repeatedly 
said that the transportation charges do not offset the difference 
between the wages of foreign and domestic labor. Europe 
fixes the price of our raw cotton; and if, within twenty-five 
years, in spite of her sharp competition, we can manufacture 
the cotton of the world and sell cotton goods where Europe is 
now manufacturing and selling them, what need have we now 
of the protection that is thrown around our cotton mills, and 
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why the difference in price between cotton goods in America 
and cotton goods in Europe? If America is to preempt the 
markets of the world, she will have to meet the European prices, 
and in meeting European prices she will have to compete with 
European labor, because she can be guaranteed no protection 
in the markets of the world. And why should there be a desire 
to preempt the foreign markets if there is no profit? 

Perhaps a reason for this prophecy may be found in the fol- 
lowing facts. Quoting from the same author in the same speech, 
he says: 

The liberal dividend policy of leading cotton-mill corporations in 
New England should be the first consideration to the prospective 
investor. During the pert eight years, which period constitutes an 
economic cycle in our industrial welfare, such seasoned textile stocks 
as Bates paid an average annual dividend of 161 per cent; Dartmouth, 
19%; Laurel Lake, 233; Pepperell, 193; Troy, 235; Union, 22%, and 
during this period have added a greater percentage to their surplus 
and working capital. A comparison of separate earnings over the 
dividend uirements of 10 cotton-mill stocks, with an equal number 
of high-grade railroad bonds and industrial preferred stocks, places 
the textiles in an enviable position. 

Now, what these mills of New England are doing other mills 
can do, and should do, or quit the business, And these enor- 
mous dividends is where the evidence of our wonderful pros- 
perity has gotten into the minds of certain Senators on this floor, 

The cry bas been that all this legislation is primarily for the 
laborer. I shall read, if the Senate will permit me, some of the 
reports of the leading mills, given to their association in open 
meeting. It may instruct us in the legislation that is now 
forthcoming on the cotton schedule: 

Amoskeag: Date of incorporation, 1831; capital at present, $5,760,000 ; 
surplus, $3,720,691; debt, $1,425,000; earnings per share, $21.30; 
dividends, 1907, $16 per share; total dividends through eight years, 
1 r cent; ayvonga dividends, $15.75; book surplus per share, 
$64.50; par value, $100. 

I read another. Let us take the Pacific Mills: 

Incorporated in 1853; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, $6,332,854; debt, 
none; earnings per share, $550; dividends, 320 per cent; total divi- 
dends, 124 per cent; average dividends, $19.75; book surplus, $2,110.95. 

I invite Senators to read the entire table of that class of 
mills making the finished goods in the New England States and 
earning a book surplus. I will just read the book surplus of a 
few—64, 112, 114, 33, 50, 56, 114, 180, 64. 


Statistics relative to cotton-mill stocks as investments. 


Date of Total | Average| Book p 
` ings | Divi- taliza- 
Name of company. ae Capital. Surplus. Debt. per dends, 5 en oad tion ae 
share, A g 
tion. 1907. years. | years. | share. HER Hi 
- Per cent. Per cent 
PANINI OES ˙ AAA 1831 | $5,760,000.00 | $3,720,691.00 | $1,425,000.00 | $21.30 | $16.00 15. $64.59 | $10.76 | $100.00 
Androscoggin... 1860 1,000,000.00 | 1,123,864.00 16,559.00 24.91 10.00 75 9.87 | 112.38 | 13.98 100.00 
BA — 1852 1, 200,000.00 1,370,301. 00 117,565.00 | 41.87 | 35.00 130 16.25 | 114.61 14.61 | 100.00 
Border City 1880 1,000,000.00 333, 508.00 600,000.00 | 37.50 | 23.50 119 14.87 83.35 12.51 100.00 
1,000,000.00 502,174.00 541.00 | 32.62 | 20.00 4 101 12.62 50.21 10.37 100.00 
1,500. 000. 00 851,765.00 150,431.00 | 25.65 6.00 1684 21.25 56.78 | 11.10 | 100.00 
009,000.00 685,105.00 470,529.00 | 82.50 | 66.00 158 19.75 | 114.18 5.00 | 100.00 
1,200,000.00 | 1,299,219.00 735,740.00 | 108.94 | 12.00 100 12.50 | 108.26 5.45 | 509.00 
1, 509,000.00 960,000.00 338,603.00 | 21.33 | 12.00 117 14.62 64.00 | 11.36 100.00 
600, 000. 00 184,251.00 None. | 28.24 14.00 > 1903 23.75 87.08 | 10.03 | 100.00 
1,800,000.00 | 1,431,690.00 2, 160, 768.00 | 41.20 5.00 50 6.25 79.53 | 14.13 | 100.00 
1,250,000.00 787,000. 00 500,000.00 | 25.27 8.00 122 15.25 62.96 12.50 100.00 
8,000,000.00 6, 382,854.00 None. | 550.00 | 320.00 124 15.50 2, 110. 95 1,000.00 
2,50, 000. 00 1,028, 487. 00 117, 940. 00 12.00 158 19.75 63.71 10.27 | 109.00 
900,000.00 355,693.00 607,899.00 | 48.53 | 30.00 85 10.63 89.52 9.80 | 100.00 
300,000.00 474,294.00 2,816.00 | 335.00 | 67.00 189 23.62 | 794,90 6.31 500.00 
1,200,000.00 584,044.00 None. 46.00 | 35.50 183 22.87 48.67 | 10.89 | 100.00 
NYY DIATE a os ES 1,500, 000. 00 945,411.00 474,245.00 | 29.76 8.00 58} 7.25 63. 11.35 | 100.00 


In addition to which a 25 per cent dividend was paid. 
For eight years average annual dividends for group 15.65 per cent. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator please 
state where these mills are located, so that we can see? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I can give the list of them 
right here, and I will just read off a few: 
9 Se Lewiston, Me.: Capital, $1,200,000. Colored and bleached cot- 
on 8. 

Dartmouth, New Bedford, Mass.: Capital, $600,000. H. W, 
president. Fine cotton goods, plain and fancy leno, jacquards. 

Laurel Lake, Fall River, Mass. : Capital, $600,000. N. Slade, presi- 
dent. Print cloths, wide goods, and odds. 


Pepperell, Biddeford, Me.: Capital, F ge a James Longley, 
president. Sheetings, shirtings, jeans, and drills. 

Troy, Fall River, Mass.: Capital, $300,000. John S. Brayton. Plain 
cotton weaves, 36 inches wide, from print-cloth yarns. 

Union, Fall River, Mass. : Capital, $1,200,000. E. L. Anthony. Print 
cloths and wide goods. 


This gives the list in detail. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Will the Senator give, if he has it at 
hand, the earnings and dividends and profits of some of the 
southern cotton mills. I think it shows greater earnings. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I am coming to that, 
and J will show you what they have done, 


‘In addition to which a 100 per cent dividend was paid. 


With all these wonderful dividends and earnings that I have 
read here before you, we are still legislating a higher duty, to 
put a reasonable profit on a 100 per cent dividend! What do 
you call reasonable? The man who produces the raw material 
has the munificent sum of $71 with which to buy shoes and 
clothing. I want to be an American citizen. I want to love the 
flag. I want to love my country. But I warn the Senate to-day 
that the great voiceless mass of the underworld is being per- 
meated by literature as never before in the history of mankind. 
The free rural delivery, the printing press that can print, fold, 
clip, and cut 10,000 copies of a great daily an hour, and spread 
it on the wings of steam and electricity to the four corners of 
the world, is the voice of God calling to his own; and the pro- 
tected man who forgets his fellow will have an awakening 
according to the eternal laws of God's justice. 

I am not afraid. All I am doing is to raise my voice now, so 
that when they shall-come into their own they will acknowledge 
that I, in my feeble way, helped to bring about the day of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. I have studied these 
tables, and I fail to discover where they had divided the divi- 
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dends with labor. I want right here to challenge the stand- 
patters, who charge us with demagogy. Who is the dema- 
gogue prating about protection to American labor? Listen to 
this: After having read these monstrous tables, which are the 
common property of all the American public, I have studied 
them closely, and I fail to discover where they had divided these 
dividends willingly with the much-beloved laborer. The fact is, 
that in this very same territory there have been strikes and 
rumors of strikes on the part of the operatives, because, when 
there was a temporary decline in the price of cotton goods or a 
rise in the price of the raw material, causing a slight loss of 
profit in the finished product, there has inevitably followed an 
attempt on the part of the mill owners, who have received 
through all these years these unusual dividends and this maryel- 
ous surplus, to cut down the wage of the laborer in order that 
the mill owners might suffer no loss in dividends or profits. 

Is not that true? Is it not the history of the mill industry? 
Those of us who have the cotton and those of us who are inter- 
ested in the manufacture of cotton know that is true. Why, in 
the name of reason and common sense, do you come into the 
Senate Chamber and prate about American labor, and get a law 
passed by which you can pour into the manufacturers’ coffers 
millions of dollars, and then, when there is a threatened increase 
of the price of the raw material, in place of going into their 
pockets and giving it to this much-loved labor, you manu- 
facturers run back to the Senate and ask that the American 
people pay and insure you the same profit. And now the law 
is being invoked to exact from the American people a tax, not 
for the purpose of defraying the legitimate expenses of the 
Government, but for the purpose of guaranteeing a continuation 
of these inordinate profits to the manufacturer, regardless of the 
effect upon the producer of the raw material, the laborer, or the 
consuming public. 

And now I will answer the question of the Senator from 
Indiana. He asked me about the profits of the southern mills. 
I want him to listen to an expression from a leading mill op- 
erator, a mill owner, the president of the largest number of 
mills, containing the greatest floor space, the greatest number of 
looms and spindles, and the greatest amount of capital. 

A study of these figures conyinces me—and ought to convince 
this Senate—of the truthfulness of a statement made to me by 
one of the leading manufacturers of the South, who declared to 
me that he believed it was right and just that the protective 
feature of the tariff on cotton goods should be entirely wiped 
out; that it was absolutely not needed to protect us against 
foreign invasion; and certainly not needed, in that it could not 
avail to protect us in the foreign market. He further stated 
that he believed that a new impetus would be given to the 
cotton-mill industry of this country if the tariff was removed 
and each domestic mill allowed to exist and prosper by virtue of 
the skill in management, the introduction of improved machin- 
ery, the proper financiering. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask whether the manu- 
facturer, from whom he is now quoting, is a manufacturer of 
the finer goods as well as of the other grades? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am glad the Senator asked 
the question, because he manufactures cotton from the coarsest 
yarns and the finest. He covers the whole scale. 

This is his testimony, and in conjunction with his testimony 
let me read to the Senate the action of the American Cotton 
‘Manufacturers’ Association, in convention assembled, at Rich- 
mond last week: 

RICHMOND, VA., May 27. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, with over a thon- 
sand active members, yesterday afternoon elected Lewis W. Parker, of 
Greenville, president. It was a_high honor, but the members were 
eager to give the popular young Carolinian the highest place they had. 
The membership from the entire coun represents 20, ,000 spindles 
and over six hundred millions of capital. i 

Mr. Charles K. Oliver was elected vice-president and Capt. Ellison 
A. Smyth, of Greenville, chairman of the board of governors. During 
the meeting Mr. D. A. Tompkins led the protective- forces, while 
Lewis W. Parker made a winning fight against committing the asso- 
ciation to a protective tariff. Mr. Parker's position was for tariff for 
revenue, with incidental protection, in line with the Democratic po! 
Nine cities want the next convention. All have had a fine time 
the convention has been very su 

He was elected overwhelmingly by the American manufac- 
turers of cotton goods, and yet we here in the Senate, over the 
protests of the righteous thinking and justly satisfied manu- 
facturers, for a favored few in a favored section, propose to 
lay an additional burden upon the people. 

This protection of the Government, giving such a margin of 


profit, has invited and brought into the cotton-manufacturing 


and 


business a lot of financial buccaneers and plungers, who, by 
the marvelous profits that could be figured, possibly on paper, 
put on foot impossible schemes, which have resulted disas- 
trously to the milling industry of this country. 

Had we been given free rein, with free raw material at our 
door, with the Appalachian system of mountains, 3,000 feet 
above sea level, with unlimited water power, and had we taken 
our brains, ingenuity, and skill and attempted to meet the con- 
ditions as they existed, we could have and we shall produce the 
clothing of the world, without fear of competition. 

And what is true of the cotton industry is largely true of 
every other manufacturing industry. The failures that have 
occurred by virtue of improper financiering and incompetent 
management have been set down as the result of foreign compe- 
tition, and the Government is asked to raise the wall of protec- 
tion so high that it will guarantee a profit to every unprincipled 
schemer and incompetent rogue that sees fit to enter the business. 

Every little low-grade lead mine in the mountains of the West 
must be calculated in the cost of production and the protective 
price raised so high as to make it profitable to work it, while 
the long-suffering American people must foot the bill. 

Every razor manufacturer and watchmaker, no matter how 
unskilled or rascally he may be, as long as he comes with the 
plaintive cry, The American market for the American manu- 
facturer,” has the strong arm of the Government extended to him 
and a fabulous price fixed upon his wares, while the busy laborer 
in other than manufacturing pursuits, the merchant, the clerk, 
the farmer, and the busy workaday man, must pay a fabulous 
price for the watch that is to mark his hours of labor and the 
razor with which he keeps himself presentable. While the man 
who produces the food that the millions eat and the clothes 
that the millions wear has to go without the blessings of this 
glorious system, and is called upon to be proud of the fact that 
though he and his produce the raw material that ultimately 
produces all this wealth, yet he and his must go comparatively 
poor, hungry, barefoot, and naked in order that he may be able 
to point with pride to the colossal fortune that he and other 
suffering producers and consumers of this country have been 
forced by a kind Republican government to build up for others. 

The attitude of these protected ones toward this class of the 
American population is very well voiced by Henry Clews, a 
statistician and cotton broker, who, speaking on the occasion 
of the meeting of the National ‘Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers in Boston, gave utterance to these significant senti- 
ments, which found a cheering response amongst his hearers: 

The market for raw cotton has been handicapped by the depression 
of the cotton industry; and the efforts of the southern planters to ad- 
vance the price very materially by holding it back instead of market- 
ing it have failed, as they deserve to fail. 
it was duri the crisis, and about as low as at any time during the 
crop year, be points, or 3 cents a pound, below the seuson’s top 
noteh. This decline was equivalent to sto a bale, or $180,000,000 on 
a crop of 12,000,000 bales. So spinners and spot buyers in general 
have not for two years had so a chance to purchase for summer 
or autumn delivery and advan usly cover their season's require- 
ments as they had last month and this. 

Do you not know, and do not all of us know, that if there had 
come a decline in the price of the finished article of the same 
per cent, we could not have walked these corridors, we could 
not have gotten into our committee rooms, for the clamor of 
those who produced the finished article to invoke the intervention 
of the Government to take the money out of the pockets of the 
peonio soa to put it into theirs and to guarantee them their 
profits 

He is rejoicing, as this Senate seems to rejoice, when the 
producer of the raw material is forced to sacrifice his profit 
and give to the manufacturer the cheapest possible material, 
and, on the other hand, clamoring for the highest protection, 
giving the highest possible price to the finished product, going 
into hysterics over the American laborer, putting forth the 
specious plea that it is for his sake that this outrageous system 
is perpetrated; giving to the manufacturer billions that he is 
not rightfully entitled to under the plea that it is to increase 
the wage of the factory hand, while no word is spoken for the 
agricultural laborer or the consumer, and a smile of derision 
ripples the placid surface of the Senate whenever any man has 
the temerity to introduce a bill looking to the relief of that 
class of our citizens. 

I heard the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] introduce an 
amendment here, giving to the farmer who produces the wheat 
which you eat and the meat which you eat and the clothing 
which you wear, his tools and implements free of duty, and a 
smile of derision came over this Chamber, and it was voted 
down incontinently. 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire to have any honor that does 
not belong to me. I voted for that amendment, but it was offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLavcrin]. 


Cotton is now lower than 


1909. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will make the proper cor- 
rection. It was the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin], 

Mr. BACON. I fully agreed with him and voted with him, 
but he is entitled to the honor, as he offered the amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am glad of the correction. 

The monstrous injustice of this bill is made manifest in two 
particulars. This bill declares that it is for the purpose of en- 
couraging American industry and guaranteeing to them a reas- 
onable profit, while; on the other hand, in sharp contrast with 
it, in the identical same bill in which this astounding state- 
ment is made is incorporated a tax on the very fertilizing ele- 
ment upon which the agricultural laborer is dependent for the 
enrichment of his soil. In spite of the fact that he can not be 
protected, that he is an American citizen, that he produces that 
upon which the whole superstructure is dependent, he is denied 
tle pitiful privilege of protection against an additional price 
on the fertilizer he buys, which is his raw material. This 
ammonia, or this nitrogenous element, that is so costly and so 
essential in the production of this crop must be taxed because 
a few coke and gas companies who, already protected and mak- 
ing their millions, can not be denied the privilege of making 
other millions out of that which the Government ought to see 
that the farmer gets at the lowest possible price. 

Great Britain, Germany, and France could import into this 
country treble or quadruple-the amount of sulphate of ammonia 
that is brought in were the duty remoyed. In 1908 we imported 
34.224 tons of this ingredient, paying a duty of $6 a ton, or 
$205,000. This sounds like a very small item in the vast fer- 
tilizer bill; but when it is taken into consideration that we 
could have imported 100,000 tons or 200,000 tons at a saving 
of $6 a ton, the matter grows; and when it is taken into further 
consideration that the only other element competing with this 
as an import article is Chilean soda, and that the price of this 
soda was fixed by a combination, who, knowing practically they 
had no competitor, and who imported last year into this coun- 
try 330,000 tons of soda at $6 more per ton than it would have 
sold at had this ammonia been introduced free, the matter still 
further increases. And when it is taken into consideration that 
this sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, if both were in- 
troduced free, would have a powerful effect upon the domestic 
source of nitrogen—namely, dried blood and tankage—of which 
there was produced last year 170,000 tons, it will be seen at 
once the vast significance of this Government assuming and 
maintaining the policy of absolutely free fertilizer materials. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, the president of the National Cot- 
ton Association, and the president of the Farmers“ Educational! 
and Cooperative Union all indorse the absolute free raw material. 

In comparison with the protection given to other and com- 
paratively insignificant industries, it does look as though this 
small boon might be given to the vast army of agriculturists 
who produce the basis of the Nation’s wealth. When it is taken 
into consideration, according to the table I have submitted, 
that there was over 4,000,000,000 bushels of grain produced im 
this country last year, taking out of the soil a pound of nitregen 
to the bushel; when there was more than 63,000,000 tons of 
hay, taking out an average of 10 pounds to the ton; 698,000,000 
pounds of tobaeco, taking out 2,000,000 pounds; 298,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, taking out 2 pounds to the bushel; 13,000,000 
bales of cotton, taking out 30 pounds to the bale, some idea 
of the exhaustion of our soil and the necessity of fertilizing it 
will be made apparent, and every effort used to cheapen the 
price of the product. Not only is this true, but the poorer the: 


land the greater the need for fertilizer and the less return to. 


the laborer. Therefore the man that needs it most is: the man 
that can afford less to pay an extra price. 

So rapidly is the exhaustion of the fertility of the wheat 
fields, so great is the increased population and the necessarily 
increased consumption, that unless something can be done to 
increase the fertility, and thereby increase the yield per acre, it 
is only a question of a few years until the exportation of wheat 
shall cease, 

Let me say that upon the cottom grower of the South depends 
the balance of trade of America. In 1907, when the crisis came; 
had it not been for the daily millions poured into New York in 
exchange for the forward shipments of cotton the panic would 
have swept over this country with far more disastrous power. 
The balance of trade held the credit on our side of the ledger 
and saved America from a disaster that no man can calculate. 

To the cotton grower of the South cheap fertilizer is a 
necessity, for the reason that to the cost of fertilization is now 
being added the expense of fighting the boll weevil, and while 
the Government is.spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
attempting to help him find some means of destroying this pest 
and averting the world-wide disaster that must inevitably come 
from this continued spread and ravage, we are assuming, and 


have assumed; the contradictory and ridiculous position of lay- 
ing a duty on such a high-grade fertilizing ingredient, making 
the farmer pay 86 a ton more in order to give a little additional 
profit to an already prosperous protected industry. 

Not only is: this: true in reference to the fertilizer ingredients, 
but the southern. cotton farmer must pay a duty on bis bagging 
and ties im order to add to the profits of the great steel trust on 
the one hand, and to build up a bagging industry on American 
soil, where not one pound of the raw jute material is produced. 

A Senator on this floor stated this morning that the policy of 
the Republican party was to give to the American people free 
whatever they needed and did not produce. Will the Senator 
yote for that when the time comes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SMITE of South Carolina. That is good. There is not 
one pound of jute produced in America, and yet because a 
coterie of men get together and want to form a bagging trust 
and wring from the southern farmers: still further; our pro- 
tective Government steps in and grants them the privilege. 

A great argument used during the discussion of this. tariff 
has been to save the American labor from competition with the 
pauper labor of Europe. And here, in this instance, the poorest 
paid and yet the most productive labor asks the privilege of 
getting the benefit of this oriental pauper labor, and it is denied 
them, because the American bagging trust wants to put a few 
dollars in: its pocket. 

In India, where jute is produced, the pauper labor can supply 
the mills and manufacture a form of bagging that is doubly as 
good as the salted stuff that comes from the bagging trust, 
which will not hold a hock, and ean be shipped into this: coun- 
try at a less price and give the American labor the benefit of 
the India pauper labor. You vote for the importation of free 
bagging, or never again stand on this floor and plead that you 
are legislating for the purpese of protecting American. labor 
from the pauper labor of Europe. 

There can be no possible reason why 5,000,000 laborers should 
be taxed to support an industry such as the American bagging 
trust, whem the bagging they produce could be produced by the 
pauper labor of Europe at a much less price, and the American 
laborer be the beneficiary ef it. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to suggest to him 
that it will not be sufficient to look after the votes in this case. 
I recall the fact that when the Dingley bill was before the 
Senate I had the honor to propose an amendment putting bag- 
ging and ties on the free list, and while the Senate voted for 
it, the conference committee knocked it out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. So the Senator will have, in common with some 
of the rest of us, to look further than the mere question of votes 
in the Senate in order to secure this benefit, judging the future 
by the past. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When I learn more of the 
method of how not to do it, I hope to be more effective than 
I am. 

As to ties, there would not be subtracted an appreciable 
amount from the earnings of the steel corporation if the pitiful 
concession was made to the cotton grower in giving him free 
ties for his cotton. Free binding twine is given the wheat 
grower in spite of the fact that the hemp growers and manu- 
facturers of America protest. 

Here is one manufacturing plant pitted against another manu- 
facturing plant, and the concession is made to the western 
wheat grower, to give him his free twine, but when the precious 
steel trust is touched the cotton crop of the South must pay a 
toll fer the reason that they can not afford to subtract from 
this much-suffering and’ patriotic steel trust. The poor, hard- 
worked, patriotic, underpaid steel trust must be protected, even 
on the item of ties. As an illustration of the steel trust’s 
methods and the helplessness of the farmer, the following is 
taken from the New York Journal of Commerce: 


PITTSBURG, April 25. 
The cotton-tie market was opened to-day by the United States Steel 
8 and prices were advanced 10 cents a bundle. There are 
2. 000 of cotton ties ready for shipment from this city to the South. 
Last year the price per bundle was 85 cents. The advance, which 
oe the entire southern cotton-growing communities, came as a sur- 


prise. 
It is estimated by the Steel Corporation that the cotton crop will be 
20 per cent larger than that of last year. é 
e Carnegie Steel Company opened the cotton-tie market on Thurs- 
day with a price of 95 cents per bundle, an advance of 10 cents 
bundle over schedule price of last year. Practically all the cotton 


ties: are now at southern distributing centers. 


There was a rich, golden harvest in sight, and by virtue of the 
high protective tariff they had a monopoly of the steel busi- 
ness of America, and they advanced the price of ties without 
warning, on the eve of gathering of a crop, 10 cents: a bundle, 
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$250,000 exacted in one day from the men who get $71 per year 
for their labor. 

Twenty million of agricultural laborers must give up the hope 
of a competency, the hope of education, refinement, and culture; 
must have the shoes taken from their feet, the clothes from their 
backs, the carpets from their floors, the pictures from their walls 
in order that their favored neighbors may roll in this luxury 
of wealth that marks the turning point in the glory of our 
Government and the decadence of those principles that were the 
hope of humanity. There can be no justification in the mind 
or the heart of an honest man of that law or that government 
which takes from the pocket of another without giving a just 
return for that which it took. 

Mr. Roosevelt—I almost strain a point and say the great 
commoner, the man who professed to have the welfare of the 
whole country at heart—had a commission going about through 
this country, known as the “ Country Life Commission,” study- 
ing the conditions of the rural population, inquiring into their 
home life, as to education, sanitary condition, school facilities, 
home surroundings, and so forth, so as to get at a rational ex- 
planation as to why they were drifting to the towns and cities; 
why they were dissatisfied with the farm life. 

It either proved that for once he did not give evidence of that 
intelligence that characterized him or he was attempting to de- 
ceive them with a show of interest that he did not feel. For 
where is there such a fool but who must understand that no man 
is going to take up a vocation, the profits of which must go 
by law into the pockets of those not entitled to them. He need 
not have gone to the rural districts to have found an explana- 
tion of their impoverished condition, but had he made a critical 
and patriotic study of the high-protective duties on the neces- 
saries of life that these farmers had to buy, and the low prices 
at which he was forced to sell under the sharp, world-wide 
competition, he could have found the solution of the whole 
problem. He must pay a duty on his clothés, on the common 
homespun, on the sewing machines with which his wife makes 
the common underwear of the family out of this common 
homespun and the thread with which it is sewn, on his beds 
and bedding, on his bedsteads, on his chairs, on his tables, on 
his cooking utensils, on his hats, on his shoes, on his harness, 
on his wagons, on his plows and plowstocks, reapers and binders 
and mowers, on the lumber that he builds his modest home out 
of, on the nails, on the paint, on his sugar, on his tobacco, on 
his knives, forks, and spoons, his lamp, the oil, on his table- 
cloth, his plates, his glass, his china, stoneware, the medicines 
he buys, on the ammonia in his fertilizer, and the bagging and ties 
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that he wraps his cotton in. Then, having contributed to the Í 
reasonable—the guaranteed profit of all these interests that 
make these necessaries—he is forced to take the toddling baby 
and tremulous old age, dwarf the one and burden the other, in | 
order to meet the exactions of a heartless Government which i 
has gotten into the grip of greed and from which there seems 
no hope of escape. 

From this class of citizenship have come those that made 
the history of this country glorious by their devotion to the 
traditions of the past and their loyalty to their country. How 
long shall they be expected to reverence and to uphold at the risk 
of their lives that Government which has so far forgotten its sense 
of justice as to grind them with these monstrous outrages? 

In conclusion, I want to state my position clearly. I believe 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire and that the right con- 
sideration of every statesman is the welfare of the masses of 
the people. 

It is vastly of more interest to me that the humblest citizen 
should be able out of the proceeds of his labor to build him 
self a home than it is to see that the few lumber manufacturers 
shall be protected in an unreasonable price for their lumber. It 
is more important to me to see that his home shall have the 
simple comforts than to see a few millionaire iron magnates, 
millionaire cotton manufacturers, millionaire glass manufac- 
turers, and millionaire manufacturers of the other articles that 
go to make his home comfortable. It is vastly more important 
to the American people that they shall have bread at a reason- 
able price than to see the wheat growers of the West, by virtue 
of their ownership of the land, given an unreasonable price 
for their wheat, for if the time should ever come when the 
yield of foodstuffs in America is not sufficient to supply the 
needs of our people, it will be of yastly more importance to see 
to it that the hungry shall be fed than that a miserable system 
of high protection shall be guaranteed in spite of their hunger. 

It is a great joy to me that the South is able to produce an 
abundance of the raw material out of which the nations of the 
world may find a cheap and adequate clothing. We ask no 
protection, but we do demand that, as we give to the nations 
of the world the material out of which they find adequate 
clothing, we shall not be forced to purchase our own- mate- 
rial in the manufactured form at a price which impoverishes 
us and enriches the protected manufacturer. 

I shall yote for the measures which, in my judgment, tend to 
equalize the burdens and the blessings which the laws of 
Almighty God entail upon us all and which shall lay the burden 
for the support of the Government equally upon all. 


Exursir A.—Cotton industry. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator does not understand that 
paragraph 197 has been adopted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is in the lumber schedule. 
talking about the lumber schedule. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Chair referred to paragraph 208? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To paragraph 280. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, paragraph 280 as it comes from 
the House fixes a duty on bacon and hams of 4 cents per pound. 
The committee report is to raise it to 5 cents. What I shall 
say will equally apply to paragraphs 280, 281, and 284. There- 
fore I shall speak generally as to these three. I presume, of 
course, a vote will be taken upon them separately. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. In order that I may not repeat myself, I will 
address myself to all three of these paragraphs. 

I wish to say in the beginning, that so far as the rates of 
duty are concerned, which are imposed in these several para- 
graphs, I have no criticism to make upon them, when abstractly 
considered. In other words, I do not think the rates of duty 
are high when thus abstractly considered. They are, as shown 
by the table before us, respectively, upon bacon and hams 23.28 
per cent, upon beef 18.19 per cent, and upon lard 20.29 per cent; 
all of which rates are recognized as moderate rates considered 
abstractly, and as being within the zone, if I may use such a 
word, or within the classification, generally recognized as that 
of revenue rates. 

I hope the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] 
will not withdraw the attention of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Georgia and the rest of 
us have become so accustomed to consider the Senator from 
Rhode Island as the Senate that he objects to anyone talking 
to that Senator while he is speaking. 

Mr. BACON. That is stating exactly the fact. The Senator 
is merely stating a fact which all recognize. Therefore “ the 
Senator from Georgia” was objecting to anybody else divert- 
ing the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island when he 
was speaking to him. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Nevertheless some of us have to talk with 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
the floor. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know that the Senator from Rhode 
Island was enabled to hear me; it was not his fault. I repeat, 
I have no criticism to make upon these rates on the three 
particular articles found in paragraph 280, 281, and 284 from 
an abstract standpoint. I think the rates are ordinary revenue 
rates. But I have a particular objection which I hope may 
commend itself to the consideration of the committee because 
there is nothing political in it. In other words, it is not a 
question of a protective rate on one hand or an ad valorem duty 
on the other. 

My objection to it is that the only purpose the rate can serve 
is to permit dealers to charge exorbitantly high prices to the 
consumers; and when I say the dealers I am referring only to 
the original dealers who are the packers, because other prices 
necessarily have their foundation in the prices charged by the 
packers. 

The tables before us show that there were no importations of 
any consequence of either of these articles, and therefore the 
rate of duty can not be imposed for the purpose of protecting 
the domestic producer, either the producer of the animal upon 
the hoof or of the packer who prepares the carcass for the mar- 
ket. I will read the statement of the importations. In the case 
of bacon and hams the revenue under the present law and also 
under the proposed law—because both are the same, the House 
having endeavored to make a reduction of the present law and 
the Senate committee having by their amendment proposed to 
the present law—under the present law and under the proposed 
bill the importations from the entire product of bacon and hams 
is $23,771. Twenty-three thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
one dollars is the entire revenue derived from this very large 
item of general consumption, bacon and hams. Of course the 
product in this country and the consumption in this country is 
vast. I am sorry I have not looked it up, just by way of illus- 
tration, to show how vast is the consumption in this country of 
the two items, bacon and hams. With that vast product and that 
vast consumption there is only an importation which yields a 
revenue of $23,000, which proves incontestably and absolutely 
that the rate of duty is not for the purpose of protecting the 
domestic producer, but it must necessarily be for the purpose of 
protecting the one who fixes the prices. I do not speak about 
the prices paid by the packers 


I am not 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON (continuing). A great deal might be said as 
to the price paid by packers to the raisers of cattle on the hoof, 
but it is not necessary to go into that, and we can start at the 
prices charged by the packer. 

Now I yield, with pleasure, to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
I was right in the middle of a sentence, and that is the reason 
why I did not stop then. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to say that there are certain 
classes of bacon and certain classes of hams imported, and al- 
ways will be. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; Westphalia and others, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those pay a revenue, and the duty is, in a 
certain sense, protective to the American producer. 

Mr. BACON. The revenue is so small that that can not be 
the principal inducement here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not follow, by any means. If the 
duties upon bacon and hams were removed, it is not at all cer- 
tain that there might be very large importations of both articles. 
It does not follow because the rates, being protective, have pre- 
vented the importations of large quantities, if the rates were 
reduced or removed there would not be large importations. 
That is true all through these, schedules. These rates are pro- 
tective, and if they are protective, the importations may be 
small. There may in certain cases be nothing at all paid. Still 
that does not take away from the rates their protective char- 
acter. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; if what the Senator suggests were 
the influential fact, the consequence would stare us in the face 
that it is not simply a protective, but a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not follow, by any means. The 
fact which the Senator is now alluding to stares him and stares 
me in the face through almost every paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; if the Senator will permit me to 
state my proposition with some degree of continuity, I will 
proceed. As I have stated, the revenue derived from the pres- 
ent rate on bacon and hams is $23,771. 

Upon beef it is $7,566 only, the whole year. With the vast 
product, the vast consumption of beef in this country, with a 
duty of 2 cents a pound, the entire revenue derived from the 
entire importation is $7,566. Upon lard, with a duty of 2 
cents a pound, as in the present law, and 2 cents a pound in 
the proposed law, the revenue, according to this table, would 
be $80.22. Eighty dollars and twenty-two cents is the amount 
received on the entire importation of lard in the United States. 
That is, under the present law and under the proposed law, it 
is also $80.22. 

Now, Mr. President, it is not a matter for me to consume 
much of the time of the Senate, because the proposition which 
I suggest is one which lies right on the surface. As I have 
already stated, and I now repeat, the only effect of the high 
rate of duty can be to enable those who are principally inter- 
ested in this product, the packers, to charge exorbitant prices 
to the people for that which is absolutely essential to life. 

Even if the rate proposed in the House bill were defensible, 
what possible reason can be given for increasing it unless it be 


for the purpose that the consumers shall be required to pay 


more for it than they would under the House bill? There is 
no danger, even at the rate proposed in the House bill, that 
there is going to be such importation of these articles as will 
materially affect the interest of those who produce them. 

If there were no duty at all, the importations of bacon, hams, 
beef, and lard would be comparatively insignificant. There 
would be a greater amount than there is now, I fully grant to 
the Senator from Rhode Island, but there would be no such 
importation as would amount to a serious matter of competi- 
tion. 

If it be true that under the House bill the rates would not 
result in any largely increased competition, what possible reason 
ean there be for the Senate raising those rates except for the 
purpose of enabling the packers to charge still higher prices 
than they charge now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me just a moment, 
I will yield to him a little later with pleasure. If there is any 


one thing which is now incumbent upon the Senate, even if 
we recognize the principle upon which the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber base their action if we recognize the sys- 
tem of protection, which I do not, as a principle which should 
control in the framing of a tariff bill, it seems to me there is 
nothing more important in conjunction with that recognition 
than the further recognition of the fact, which every man knows 
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from his daily experience and from his contact with those 
who have still more serious experience, that the great evil of 
the day, the great burden of the day, is in the fact that food- 
stuffs have gone to such a rate that even people in good cir- 
cumstances can not enjoy them as they did before in the pro- 
fusion and in the quality which they desire, and that the common 
people are absolutely deprived to the extent essential for their 
health and comfort. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is that, so far from being in favor 
of the amendment offered by the committee of raising each 
one of these staple articles over and above what the House bill 
fixes them at, I would be more than glad to still further lower 
them. 

When we come to talk about articles of luxury, we may specu- 
late upon whether it is good policy or not to impose additional 
burdens upon the people, but when we come to those things 
that are not only essential to comfort, but to absolute health, 
certainly nothing but the most cogent reasons ought to justify 
us for a moment in considering the question of laying additional 
burdens upon them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have listened very attentively to the 
argument of the Senator—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has not heard it all yet, though. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know it will be gratifying to the Sen- 
ator for me to say that I entirely agree with him and will be 
pleased to vote with him on this proposition. 

Mr. BACON. I have so frequently noticed that upon things 
which are essential the Senator from New Hampshire and 
myself differ that I am very much encouraged whenever it 
occurs that we agree. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would not at all agree to the Senator's 
suggestion that possibly removing the duty entirely upon beef, 
for instance, would not result in a very large importation, be- 
cause Canada is now sending her beef to England, and if she 
could get into this market on a free-trade basis, we would 
undoubtedly be deluged with Canadian beef. 

Mr. BACON. I know, of course, we can not accomplish that, 
and the removal entirely of the duty could only be put upon the 
ground, from my standpoint, of the fact that it relates to an 
article of absolute necessity, because, as a general proposition, 
I believe in a tariff, and a tariff which will raise enough revenue 
for the support of the Government. I recognize that there are 
exceptions, and while I do not know that I shall urge it in 
this. instance, I would be prepared to put foodstuffs upon the 
free list, at least some of them, if not all of them. I will not 
say all foodstuffs, because that is a generic term, and I am 
speaking of staple articles, those essential for the preservation 
of life. I would be glad to put salt, for instance, on the free 
list, and I would not be averse to putting common articles of 
meat, that the country uses, upon the free list. 

But I am not discussing that now. I am discussing the 
question whether this duty should be lowered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Georgia seriously 
think that the imposition of a cent and a half or 2 cents a 
pound on lard increases the price of lard in the United 
States? 

Mr. BACON. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To everybody? 

Mr. BACON. For this reason, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. ALDRICH. To all consumers? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. If the Senator will permit me to give 
him the reason why I think so, I will do so with pleasure. It does 
not increase it because of the fact that it shuts out competing 
articles, because I do not think we would have any material 
competition even if it were absolutely free. Therefore, the im- 
position of a high revenue tariff does not affect the situation, 
just as I said on Saturday in talking about the question of the 
imposition of a duty upon the common article of cotton. Al- 
though there are some 20,000,000 pounds of it introduced into 
this country and a corresponding revenue would be derived from 
it, the imposition of that duty upon it, however, could not pos- 
sibly affect the price of the common article of cotton, even if 
you put $10 a pound upon it, simply because our production is 
so far in excess of our consumption. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the Senator, if he will, 
differentiate lard from cotton. We produce immense quantities 
of lard and export the 

Mr. BACON. What does the Senator say? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the Senator differen- 
tiate cotton from lard, if he can. 

Mr. BACON. I am doing so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator says that putting a duty of a 
cent and a half on a pound increases the price of lard in the 
United States to that extent. > 

Mr. BACON. I had not gotten through with my statement, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the Senator says that, notwithstanding 
the fact that immense quantities of lard are exported and 
none imported. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Now, as to cotton, the Senator says the duty 
on cotton does not increase its price in the United States, be- 
cause there is an immense quantity exported and none imported. 

Mr. BACON. I commend to the Senator from Rhode Island 
the old Latin motto, Festina lente — make haste slowly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, I was simply 
illustrating, and was coming to the very point he is calling my 
attention to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Georgia 
yield further? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit, I certainly ought to 
be allowed to state my proposition. 

I was illustrating, Mr. President, and yet the Senator antici- 
pates that I meant to say exactly the opposite of what I am 
about to say. Now, if the Senator will give me his attention 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia will 
suspend. Senators will please be in order and take their seats. 
The Senator from Georgia will not proceed until the Senate is in 
order. Senators will cease conversation on the floor. [A pause.] 
The Senator from Georgia will proceed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think that a speaker himself 
addressing an audience ought generally to command silence by 
the interest in what he says. As I did not have the good for- 
tune to be able to exercise the power to that extent, I am more 
than gratified to have so able a coadjutor as the Presiding Officer 
to accomplish that result, 

I shall have to go back, in order that the Senator from Rhode 
Island may take the point that I was about to present when he 
anticipated me, and anticipated me incorrectly. I had said that 
I did not think that the imposition of a duty on lard would, in 
itself, by reason of any barrier against the competition which it 
interposed, affect the price of lard; and I went on to say fur- 
ther that, if there were no duty at all, I did not think that the 
price would be different, so far as the particular matter of the 
imposition of the duty or no duty would directly affect it. Then 
I went on to illustrate, as I had said in the brief discussion we 
had on the cotton question, that so far as the ordinary article 
of cotton was concerned, the imposition of no duty could affect 
the price of it in this country, even if you put $10 a pound on it, 
from the fact that we are the producers of so much larger quan- 
tities of cotton than we consume; and, in the same way, we are 
the producers of so much larger quantities of lard than we con- 
sume, 

I was going on then to point out, while that may be true 
in that particular, how far the imposition of a duty did indi- 
rectly affect the price. It affects the price in just this way, 
that there being a comparative monopoly of it, it puts in the 
mouths of those who have the fixing of the price the excuse 
of saying that the tariff duty imposed upon it makes it neces- 
sary that they should increase the price. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. Yes, I will; but I should prefer to be able to 
give my statement, rather than taking it up by piecemeal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who has a comparative monopoly in the 
manufacture of lard? 

Mr. BACON. Well, I should say undoubtedly the packers 
have in this country, as they have in all other fresh meats 
and their products. I think that is a well-understood fact, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TELMAN] informed me the other day that the production of 
compound lard, which 1 suppose would be involved 

Mr. BACON. That is a very different thing. I am not talk- 
ing about that now. I hope the Senator will pretermit that 
discussion now and let me go on, because I am not jesting. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. I was just dragged in—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator might stay out for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
the floor. 

Mr. BACON. 
ably a less degree in the matter of fresh meat. It may be true, 
as stated by the Senator from New Hampshire, that, if there 


Mr. President, the same thing is true in prob- 


were no duty upon meat, there would be a very largely 
increased importation; but, of course, while there might be, 
speaking generally, a large importation, comparatively it would 
necessarily be very small, because of the fact that the produc- 
tion in Canada is a trifle compared to the prodaction in the 
United States. While that is so, we have evidence of the fact 
that the price of fresh meat in this country is very much higher 
than it is in Canada. I have had no opportunity to make any 
very recent investigation on that subject; but some years ago, 
when I addressed the Senate upon the question of the tariff, I 
read an article, taken from the Washington Post, in which it 
quoted what was said by the Philadelphia Press, a staunch 
Republican re and a paper strongly advocating the pro- 
tective principle in every particular, as to the effect of the 
tariff duty in this pa sad on fresh meat in increasing the price 
in this country over Aaa abore miat the the same kind of meat cost 
in Canada, across the line. I read it in the Senate then and I 
will read it again now. It is true this statement is not very 
recent; but I presume conditions have not materially changed, 
as we are still living under the same law now under which we 
lived then. In 1902 the Washington Post contained an editorial 
which I shall now read to the Senate. I will say, before read- 
ing it, that the article is based upon figures taken from a criti- 
cism made by the Philadelphia Press. The article is as follows: 
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of dressed meat is what has cau 
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Mr. President, that clearly presents the issue, it seems to me, 
that I read to the Senate, and it raised a very distinct issue, 
but no issue was ever joined on it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What was the date of that? 

Mr. BACON. That article appeared in 1902, but it was read 
by me in the Senate in 1904; but, Mr. President, if it had been 
issued yesterday it could not have corresponded more strictly 
with the present situation than those words now ds, though 
they are related to what occurred in 1902. The prices on beef 
which were there quoted are practically the prices to-day, un- 
less they have been raised and are greater than they then 
were. Has the present law given any such indication of being 
so low in its barrier against the importation as to raise an 
apprehension on the part of the framers of this bill that unless 
fhe rates are increased there will be an undue importation, and 
that prices will go down in this country? They may say 
„No; “ and therefore the rates of the present law are proposed 
to be maintained in the provisions of this bill; but do not the 
provisions of the present law and the experienee under it 
show conclusively that it is a practical barrier to all competi- 


tion, and that our people in purchasing the great necessities of 


food, and of staple food—necessary food—are compelled to pay 
prices which make it a serious matter for any head of a family 
to go to market to buy those provisions? 

Mr. President, of course I have not in charge the fortunes of 
the Republican party. If I did have, there would be nothing 
that I would urge upon them more strongly than that in the 
matter of food, if possible, prices should be reduced to the 
consumer. 

I am somewhat of a partisan, but I hope Senators will give 
me credit for sincerity when I say that, while I believe the 

of a bill which shall disregard this consideration will 
be of great advantage to the party to which I belong, I would 
infinitely prefer to see this Congress pass a bill which would 
lower the prices not only of food, but of all the other neces- 
saries ef life, to the extent which will take from the people the 
burdens under which they now rest and under which they now 
groan, The great cry which has come up, and which has moved 
the Republican party to a recognition of the fact that there should 
be an ear turned to that cry, is based upon the fact that the 
people are suffering; and, judging from the interest of the Re- 
publican party itself, the highest consideration is to remoye the 
burden from the common necessities of life. 

The Senator asked me whether or not the duty can affect the 
price. If not, what possible danger of importation to any con- 
siderable extent can be found in the production of any other 
country of these articles? What other country on earth can 
produce bacon and ham and lard and send them to the United 
States, and afford even to pay the transportation upon them, 
or, outside of that, which have them to send or can have them 
to send? There is no other country that produces these articles 
to the extent of an important surplus, and few of them produce 
these articles to the extent that they themselves consume. 
What other object can be subserved in the putting of a high 
rate of duty upon these staple articles of food, produced in our 
own country in superabundance, and produced in our own coun- 
try to the extent that we are large exporters of them, except 
to enable those who now have this great monopoly to put still 
further additional burdens upon the people in the purchase of 
those things essential not only for comfort, but for absolute 
life, for their subsistence? 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amendment will not be agreed 
to, and that the amount of duty upon these various articles 
may be still further reduced. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; for the purpose the Senator has 
in minå. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am desirous of saving the Republican 


party 

Mr. BACON. I am glad of that. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). And therefore I will withdraw 
the amendments. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Indiana al- 
low the Chair to get an understanding of what it is the Senator 
from Rhode Island withdraws? 

Mr. 5 The amendments to paragraphs 280, 281, 
and 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. All of those amendments were 
agreed to in the first reading of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I ask that they may be reconsidered 
and disagreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I ask if the Senator will allow those para- 
graphs to go over for the present? 

Mr. rege shana No; I withdraw the amendments and ask to 
haye the paragraphs agreed to. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent to reconsider the action by which the 
amendments were agreed to. Is there objection? 

Mr. HHYBURN. I should like to know the scope of that 
proposition. Does it include the duty on beef and the other re- 
ductions made in the House bill on meats? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it reduces the duties to the rates car- 
ried in the House bill. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It removes the Senate committee in- 
creases on the House decreases of the existing law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The request, of course, does not in- 
clude the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Longe] in line T. 

Mr. KEAN. Including the word “lamb.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The words “and lamb.” 

Mr. HHYBURN. I should like to understand this matter. 
It is pretty far-reacliing. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The committee amendments to paragraphs 
280, 281, and 284 are withdrawn, and that leayes the House 
provisions stand. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely wanted that unanimous consent 
should not be given until I had a chance to speak. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho ob- 
ject to unanimous consent to reconsider the action by which 
the amendments were agreed to? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will object, because I desire to submit 
some remarks on them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If there is objection to the proposition, I 
think I will yield the floor to the Senator from Idaho. I had 
intended when I rose, before the Senator from Rhode Island, 
as I think very wisely, withdrew the amendments, to submit 
perhaps three or four sentences upon the question. If, how- 
ever, there is going to be any objection to this most wise action 
of the Senator from Rhode Island in withdrawing the amend- 
ments, I will yield the floor to the Senator from Idaho until he 
gets through, and resume it then. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I did not expect to be called 
upon to express myself in favor of the action of the committee 
as reported to the Senate. The question is a large one. There 
is probably no more important item in this bill than the one 
which restores the duty upon meat. It is one that affects a very 
large part of the country; and, if it can not go over, while, of 
course ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that paragraph 280 certainly does not come within the scope 
of his objection. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Paragraph 280? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; the paragraph relating to bacon and 
ham. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is part of the same general scheme. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The House reduced the existing duty from 
5 cents a pound to 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We now propose to put it back to 4 cents. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To paragraph 480. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To paragraph 480. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I desire, if we must consider that 
question now, to submit some remarks in regard to it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield the floor to the Senator from 
Idaho, and will afterwards resume it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I feel myself in a measure 
unprepared to take up the consideration of the meat schedule, 
not having anticipated the action of the committee in regard 
to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, my reason 
for withdrawing the amendments was that I wanted to save 
what threatened to be an interminable discussion. I think it 
makes no difference to anybody whether the duty really is 5 
cents or 4 cents. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Also, I take it, the Senator withdrew the 
amendment because he thought, after consideration, that the 
Senate amendment was not as wise as the House provision. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, my principal reason was, as 
I have said, to avoid discussion; because I think as a practical 
question it makes no difference whether the duty is 5 cents or 
4 cents. 

Mr. BACON. 
put still lower? = 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I will not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
the Senator would reconsider that suggestion, because that goes 
to the whole question of a protestive tariff. If 1 cent a pound 
upon meat makes no difference to the producer, then 1 cent a 
pound on anything else would make no difference. It makes d 
difference to the extent of the reduction of the existing duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, if I were obliged to admit, as 
I trust I never shall, that every duty that is put into this bill 
raises the price in the United States to the extent of the duty, 
then I should cease to be a protectionist, I think. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the question of the price, as 
we have been discussing these items, has not seemed as impor- 


Will the Senator agree, then, to allow it to be 


tant to me as it has seemed to others. I speak purely for the 


protective principle involved in this question. The reduction 
of a cent a pound on the existing duty would open the market 
for foreign competition; not that we are receiving vast quanti- 
ties of these articles, but if we lower the fence one rail we make 
it that much easier to be overtopped by those outside the in- 
closure of this Government. 

Mr. President, the difference of 1 cent a pound, if it should 
affect the price of the commodity, would amount to a good 
many million doliars in the country west of the Mississippi 
River, with a million head of cattle, 5,000,000 head of sheep, 
and hundreds of thousands of pigs. It is very material whether 
or not that very convenient rival of ours—if I may use such a 
term—which lies just across an imaginary line, shall receive 
this advantage. They drive cattle over the line from that 
country; they do not have to send them in ships or transport 
them on railroads; but they can drive hundreds of thousands 
of cattle across the line. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopan] remarks that 
they have a different grade or rating, but they can be converted 
into dead animals very readily. 

Mr. LODGE. They do not come under this clause. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, bacon comes under this clause, if it 
is killed and cured on the other side of the line. 

Mr. LODGE. They do not bring it in as bacon. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We are speaking of the bacon item. That 
is one of the items which is included in the suggestion of the 
Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator will excuse me. If they come in 
on the hoof, as live animals, they come in under a rate having 
no relation whatever to this paragraph. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thoroughly appreciate that, but they may 
be slaughtered and come in as bacon. 

Mr. LODGE. Then they will not come in on the hoof, 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. They are just over the line. I have 
no doubt you can stand at places in the State of Montana or 
Idaho and see thousands and thousands and at times even 
hundreds of thousands of these animals right on the line. I 
think Senators fail to understand how close the Canadians are 
to our country, along that great stretch, which is greater in 
magnitude than the country lying between Chicago and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is a vast country and is adapted to the 
raising of these animals that result in these products of meats, 
cured meats and uncured meats for that matter. 

I never dreamed the committee was not to stand firm for the 
measure as reported. I had supposed, and had taken much 
comfort in the fact, that the committee had restored a duty 
that was very important to a very large part of the people. I 
think I would be safe in saying that Canada can produce as 
many cattle, as many horses, and as many pigs as the United 
States can produce. It is peculiarly adapted to the raising of 
these animals, and its people have not been slow to appreciate 
it. They have been compelled to find their market through the 
medium of the line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad instead of 
coming across the border. Now we have nine railroads running 
down from that northwestern portion of Canada into our coun- 
try, and it is a matter of from ten minutes to a few hours be- 
tween the Canadian fields and our markets. A difference of a 
cent a pound, or a dollar a hundred, or $8 a head on cattle is a 
material difference. Just a cent a pound would be a difference 
to us, taken in round numbers, upon the stock on our grazing 
fields of $8,000,000 or $9,000,000. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pace in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to ask a question for informa- 
tion, because I have not examined into it. Is there any duty 
on hogs? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; there is a duty on hogs. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is it? Hogs on the hoof, I mean. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I will turn to the schedule of live 
animals. I had it here. I will have to turn to it again. 
Swine, $1.50 a head. We passed that item. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The average hog will weigh 300 pounds 
when he is ready to be slaughtered. That would be but a 
half a cent a pound. They could drive them across and kill 
them on this side and give American Jabor something to do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. American labor has generally been pretty 
well taken care of under the principle of the protective tariff, 

Mr. President, it is probably true that there is no animal so 
universally distributed among all classes of working people as 
the pig. ‘The probabilities are that there are more individuals 
5 8 wage-earning class owning pigs than own any other 

ock. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the difference in the Senator’s vo- 
cabulary between a pig and a hog? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rather like the term “ pig” a little better 
than “ hog,” because the term “hog” is sometimes applied to a 
different class of beings. I like to select the term which I like 
best. 

Mr. BAILEY. A hog is a pig grown. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have understood that a pig was a baby hog, 
a suckling fellow, who has to squeal for his milk sometimes 
when he can not get a teat. 

Mr. HET BURN. I think I will not take the chances of mini- 
mizing what I may say in this Chamber by entering into a dis- 
crimination between pigs and hogs. I will take the chances of 
being understood when I use the word “ pig.” 

This is a proposition to recede not only from the duty proposed 
by the committee on bacon and hams, but also upon beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, and lard. Those are farmers’ products. The 
farmers, so far as those items are concerned, are producers more 
than they are consumers. It is the custom in the country for 
people of small means, in limited circumstances, to depend upon 
the sale of the surplus of those articles they raise for cash 
money. A very small”inclosure and a very humble home will 
raise five or six pigs; sell four of them for cash, and save two 
for their own use. That is the ordinary rule, and it is applica- 
ble to every part of the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not the Senator aware of the fact that 

while the farmers raise hogs and pigs and swine, and butcher 
a few for their own use, they do not make any bacon or ham 
for export? Asa rule they sell their hogs and pigs to the beef 
trust at Chicago or Kansas City, and they make the bacon 
and the ham, and it is a protection to them rather than the 
farmer. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I supposed the trust would get into this 
sooner or later. The suggestion of the Senator from Minnesota 
does not appeal to me. The class of people to whom I refer do 
not deal with the meat trust, either directly or indirectly. They 
make their own bacon, cure their own hams, and it goes into 
their local markets. It never sees Chicago. I am speaking 
about millions of people and not of some circumscribed com- 
munity or limited class, and I think when you consider that the 
question is, whether or not the product of a pig is worth $4 or 
$4.25 to this humble class of people, you will realize that it is 
not a trifling question. When we deal with iron schedules and 
ore schedules and grain schedules we talk about the trusts as 
applying to each of them, but there is no trust entering into 
this question at all. It is a question that does affect the value 
of the surplus product of these small producers and is of such 
universal application that I can not refrain from calling the 
attention of the Senate to it. 

It seems to me we are sometimes too apt to underestimate 
the questions with which we do not come in direct and frequent 
contact. We are here pledged to legislate in the interest of 
those who most need legislation; those who do not participate 
in legislation, except in a very indirect way; and I would hesi- 
tate to give my consent to pass lightly—I had almost said 
flippantly—over an item that is fraught with so much impor- 
tance to a class of people who most need government and the pro- 
tection it can afford them. I would not like to stand before this 
element of the American people and say to them, We have 
protected the manufacturers and the grain growers and the 
iron miners; but when it came to this little item,“ which is of 
more importance to them than the larger items are to those 
interested in them, we had treated it with levity and without 
much consideration receded from the careful and earnest con- 
clusion that had been reached by the committee having this 
pill in charge and having reported it.” 

No figures have been given professing or attempting to show 
the amount of the product that would be affected by this reduc- 
tion. I assume that the committee had some figures before it 
when it disagreed with the House bill and proposed this amend- 
ment. Where are those figures, and what do they demonstrate? 
There are hundreds of thousands of homes in the United States 
that depend upon the surplus of this product for the cash, and 
the yery limited amount of cash, that they have in their daily 
affairs of life. They have no thousand bushels surplus grain to 
sell; they have no surplus products of the mines or the forests 
to sell. They have that which will produce for them a few 


petty dollars, but which in their lives are more important than 
the 6 per cent derived from the larger transactions of life. 

I think we ought not with such haste to pass over these items. 
We have no knowledge of the reasons that actuated the com- 
mittee in receding from this amendment. We will be charged 
with having disregarded the rights of this element of the people, 
because they were helpless. It will be charged that they had 
no one here to speak for them and to protect the little balance 
that they derive from this product. 

More than one-half the cattle killed in the United States are 
owned by farmers, and they do not go to the packing houses. 
More than 50 per cent of the pigs raised in the United States 
never see a packing house. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The figures in the Tariff Notes show that, in 
1907, we exported in round numbers about 460,000,000 pounds 
of bacon and ham, and we imported only 475,525.85 pounds. 
The total value of our exports of ham and bacon was about 
$50,000,000, and the total value of the imports of ham and 
bacon was only $102,134.19. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What was the figure first given by the 
Senator? 

Mr. NELSON. I have figured the bacon and the ham to- 
gether. The exports of the two amounted to 460,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The exports. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; of the value of about $50,000,000, and 
the imports were only 475,525.85 pounds. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume that the Senator who is so ably 
defending this product can acknowledge that there are large 
exports of meat products from this country at large, and yet 
it is nevertheless necessary for us to protect those who live on 
the border, on our northern border and on our southern border. 
There are many other products that we both export and import 
for which we have to provide some protection, especially along 
the borders of other countries. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I had the figures before me when I made 
the remarks which I uttered. I am perfectly well aware of the 
fact that we have imported a very trifling amount of this prod- 
uct, and the reason why we haye not been importing it in very 
much larger degree is because of the proteetive-tariff policy of 
the Republican party. A product that we can produce in such 
a large amount is one that should be protected, inasmuch as it 
is because of protection that we have been producing it; and 
the relation between the exports and the imports is a direct 
result of the policy of the Republican party; and you can find 
it not only in this item in the schedule, but you can find it in 
dozens of others, and we boast of it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Idaho, upon reflection, 
will see that that can not be, because we are by far the greatest 
exporters and dealers in the markets of the world in articles 
like ham and bacon of any nation or any two nations in the 
world; and we export these enormous quantities, importing 
practically none, and we can meet the competition of the whole 
world in the free markets of the world. The Senator will see 
his logic there does not hold together. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think it holds together all the more 
firmly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator from Idaho seriously con- 
tend that the protective tariff has anything to do with the num- 
ber of hogs produced in our great corn belt? 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is not a geographical discussion, nor 
is it to be measured by geographical distinctions. 

Mr. TILLMAN. At the same time, when we produce more 
corn than all the balance of the world put together, and pro- 
duce more hogs than all the balance of the world put together, 
how can the Senator say that the protective tariff has anything 
to do with it? ‘ 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the old, old, old argument, which has 
been advanced by the free trader since the foundation of the 
Government, and it is no more formidable now than it was 
when the old disciples of protection first formulated and estab- 
lished the doctrine of protection. Experience has shown the 
fallacy of it better than any words I could utter. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator think the protective tariff 
has anything to do with cotton? We made last year 13,000,000 
bales. We have no protection on it. We would have made it 
if we had had a dollar a pound protection on it, because it 
would not have affected it or had any more influence upon it 
than the wind—not as much, because the wind would blow some 
of it out. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I am not to be inveigled into discussing 
the cotton schedule. We have just listened 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am not discussing the cotton schedule. I 
am trying to get the Senator to explain his claim that the pro- 
tective-tariff policy enables us to grow hogs and cotton. 


Mr. HETBURN. 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will give the Senator all the opportunity 
he wants. He never will be able to do it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thank the Senator from South Carolina 
for his generous concession, and I will try to develop the idea 
a little further. 

The argument suggested by the Senator from Minnesota 
would be true of wheat. We export vastly more wheat than 
we import. We protect wheat by a duty, and that makes us 
master of the wheat market. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The protective duty on wheat up to this 
time has been of no earthly value to the wheat farmers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not the first time—— 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator would wait until I get 
through. We have been an exporter of wheat and are yet, and 
as long as we are exporting wheat the price is fixed by the 
Liverpool price, and if it were not for the drawback provision 
contained in the Dingley law to-day, we should not need any 
protection for wheat for years to come. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is not the first time in my life when 
I have had occasion to observe people who were unconscious of 
the blessings that they live under and enjoy. It has other 
names, but that will sufficiently express it. The Senator is 
evidently in favor of free trade in wheat. I infer as much. 
He has lived and his people have grown prosperous and fat on 
the protective-tariff policy of the Republican party, and they have 
become so accustomed to the blessing that they have forgotten 
its source. 

Mr. President, I do not need with Republicans to commence at 
the genesis of protection to illustrate the beneficial results 
which the people have derived from it. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator is correct, I expect to get 30 
sii a bushel more for my wheat than I have ever gotten 

‘ore, 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator will probably get for his 
wheat a price controlled by and in proportion to the duty that 
he has been enjoying all these Republican years. 

You might imagine, not only from the remark of the Senator 
from Minnesota, but from some remarks that I have heard here 
for weeks, that this Government came into existence yesterday, 
and that the protective policy was not yet tested. These con- 
ditions of prosperity that are held up as the reason why they do 
not need protection are the very results of protection, and you 
take away that prop and you will find the conditions of business 
sinking back in proportion to that which you lose by taking 
away the protective tariff. 

I believe I am a consistent protectionist. I have no more 
interest in this question than haye millions of people in this 
country. We would do less than our duty if we failed to main- 
tain existing conditions, the existing status of the business in 
this country. 

I have heard much about revision downward, and this sug- 
gestion seems to me to be along the line of the claim that we 
must, wise or unwise, revise the tariff downward. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I made these suggestions with the hope of 
avoiding discussion. It seems I have not accomplished that 


In order to explain it, I must have an 


purpose, 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will speak so that we may 
hear him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire further to say to the Senator from 
Idaho that the rates that are left in this bill are protective 
if the amendment which I propose to withdraw is withdrawn. 
I have no question Whatever about that. I am not failing in 
my duty as a protectionist in making this change. There is 
no possibility at 4 cents a pound of any large importations of 
bacon and ham into this country. When the duty which 
imposed by the Wilson bill, about 8 cents a pound, was in 
eration there was no increase in importations. There is 
possibility that if this change is made upon lard, from 2 to 
there will be any increase in the importations of lard. 
was no increase when the Wilson bill was in operation 


will say to the Senator now that if we must place rates so high 
that we can attempt through those rates to say to the farmers 
of the country, “ We are protecting you by a duty which is 
absolutely impossible,” we are trying to do something which 
as protectionists we should not try to do, in my judgment. 

I think that the rates which will remain if these amendments 
are made are amply protective, and I should be bound to say 
that to any farmer or to anybody else in the United States, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, my experience has taught 
me that when you talk to the farmers and to the others to whom 
the Senator refers they are very apt to talk back, and they do 
not necessarily accept the statement that it is sufficient. They 
want to know if that is sufficient, why the Republican party 
has been doing more than sufficient in the way of protecting 
them. We have talked to these people throughout the country 
during the last and other campaigns, and we have told them 
that the measure of protection which the Republican party gave 
them was necessary for their success and for their benefit. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
further to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee and the Senate, following the 
recommendations of the committee, have reduced the duties 
on nearly 350 items in the bill. They have not in any case re- 
duced them below what was in their judgment the protective 
point; and it is not possible for us to say to the people of the 
United States that in making those reductions we have aban- 
doned the protective principle in any one of them. I do not 
intend to go before the people of this country, or to have any- 
body else go before the people of this country, and say that we 
have abandoned the protective policy because we have reduced 
in our judgment the duties imposed by some of these paragraphs. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We are now in process of inquiring whether 
or not the existing duty is necessary. The Senate has not 
passed upon that question. There is in the consideration of 
the bill to be borne in mind always that until we vote upon 
these schedules, the Senate has not spoken. Our committee has 
spoken and told us that it was necessary to restore the exist- 
ing duty. Now, in the flash of an eye, they say no, it is not 
necessary. 

I am not standing here to criticise the committee. I am 
standing here to defend the deliberate action of the committee 
that reported the bill. I care not if we have reduced the rate 
upon so many hundred articles. I doubt the wisdom of some 
of those reductions. I will trust the ultimate wisdom as 
shown by the yote when it is finally taken. The wisdom of the 
Republican party is not yet determined. The wisdom of the 
Senate of the United States is not determined until we vote 
upon these measures. I am inclined to be rather impatient 
with the impatience that is going on here to pass upon meas- 
ures without that consideration which an individual Senator 
thinks they are entitled to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. HEYBURN. In a moment. It is the individual judg- 
ment of each Senator that is entitled to consideration in this 
body. A measure is not ripe for vote or for final consideration 
until the individual Senators have exercised what in their judg- 
ment is a sufficient time in the consideration of these matters. 
It is much more important that we do this great task as it 
should be done than that we do it within a given number of 
days or hours. There are many features of the bill yet to be 
considered, and so far as I am concerned I shall, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and under the rules of it, take such time for 
the consideration, either in silence or in speech, as in my judg- 
ment the occasion requires. 

Mr. GALLINGER (in his seat). The Senator has not been 
suppressed ? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator asks me if I have been sup- 
pressed. No; nor have I been guilty of occupying more of the 
time of the Senate than in my judgment it was necessary or 
proper to occupy. We will not get into the field of personal- 
ities. I inyoke the patience of the Senate. The committee has 
tended to confirm that in my mind which they now count an 
error. The field of information in regard to this matter is open 
to all of us. There is no Member of this body who has stood 
for the protective tariff policy and principle longer than I haye, 
so far as it is represented by the Republican party to-day. I 
would not be a Republican one hour if it were not that it stands 
for the protective-tariff policy. 

The Senator from Rhode Island says that 3} cents will pro- 
tect this industry fully as well as 4 cents. That is a question 
upon which men may differ. We have grown up in the great 
Northwest the industry represented by these items in a measure 
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that is little apprehended by those who only know us upon the 
map. There have been years in that country when wheat on 
the market would not bring 20 cents a bushel, when we brought 
in hogs by hundreds and thousands and fed the wheat to them. 
It was the best market we could get. I know communities 
to-day as large as some of the States that have no transporta- 
tion for their grain. They raise the wheat and they raise the 
pigs, and they feed the wheat to the pigs and drive the pork to 
the market on foot. I have seen vast herds of these animals 
bringing down the farmer's crop to the railroad to be converted 
into a marketable commodity, and sold not to the meat trust, 
but the surplus of these ranches sold into the markets of con- 
sumption. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator willing to allow me to make 
a motion to reconsider this question and test the sense of the 
Senate? I have no pride of opinion 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not know why the Senator should seek 
to take me off my feet while I am speaking. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will wait until the Senator is through. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think, with all deference, the Senator will 
probably be under obligations to wait until I have yielded the 
floor. Iam not speaking for the sake of making a speech. I am 
speaking because I hope to find lodgment in the thoughtful 
minds of some Senators, or enough of them, to answer as it 
should be answered this appeal to the people who produce the 
live stock that feeds the great cities of the East. It not only 
affects the class of small producers to whom I have referred, but 
it affects all the stock raisers in our country. What do you 
suppose the purchasing market in Chicago would say to us 
when we go down there with 1,500 or 15,000 pounds of this 
commodity, or the raw materials to be converted into it? They 
will say to the people “half a cent less this year, because the 
duty is reduced half a cent.” Have we not heard that story? 
Is it not the doctrine we have been preaching to the American 
people for half a century? It does not matter whether they will 
import the equivalent of this deduction or not; that is not the 
question. We have never reasoned any schedules from that 
standpoint. c 

I am ready, when I have finished the few remarks I have to 
make, to submit it to the Senate. Of course, there is one part of 
the Senate that is in favor of any reduction that is proposed. 
There is another part of it that I had not hoped to find in favor of 
a reduction without consideration, merely upon the statement of 
the chairman of the committee that they would recede from the 
amendment which they had proposed, and which we had ac- 
cepted as the ultimate wisdom of that committee. 

We have a million head of cattle, conservatively stated, one- 
third of which are marketed every year. The price in Chi- 
cago of such as go to Chicago will bear in its consideration the 
reduction in the duty. Those men will say, “We can buy 
Canadian cattle now ”’—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator knows as well as 
I that he is discussing a matter which is not before the Senate. 
The question of the duty upon bacon and hams has nothing to 
do with the price of cattle in Chicago or anywhere else. Of 
course, the Senator has a right to make any kind of discussion 
he pleases and to take as much time as he pleases, but he is 
discussing something which is not involved in the motion which 
I propose to make as to paragraph 280. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island included the four items. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It includes only one item that I propose to 
ask the Senate to reconsider. I shall propose, whenever I 
have an opportunity, that the Senate shall reconsider its action 
on paragraph 280 relating to bacon and hams. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I am not mistaken, the Senator said 
paragraphs 280, 281, 282, and 284. a 

Mr. ALDRICH.. The Senator is mistaken. 
ing now to have paragraph 280 reconsidered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I am not so very particular 
as to the exact application of my remarks to the live item or 
the dead item; whether it be the live pig or the dead pig makes 
little difference. I understand the relation between a live 
animal and the product of the live animal perfectly well. 

I had hoped not to haye heard again the admonition that we 
were losing time for some one. I trust that I am not losing 
time, and I think this measure will go much more smoothly if 
these expressions of impatience are limited. We sit here for 
days and hear speeches that involve the entire system of goy- 
ernment throughout the process of the ages. This is not an 
academic question. It is a question of real interest. To be 


I am only ask- 


told in this hour that the reduction of the duty upon a product 
of the farm does in no way affect the profit of the producer is 
a new doctrine. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Do the farmers of Idaho believe that this 
duty affects the price of their hogs? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will communicate with some of them, and 
I will give just the kind of an answer the Senator wants. I 
will telegraph them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I say that in all good spirit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask, Do your farmers believe that this 
duty on bacon and hams affects the price of their hogs? Do 
you think so? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Does the Senator believe that the duty on 
wheat affects the price of wheat? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then the Senator and I do not belong to 
the same school of politics. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe we produce hogs—I am now speak- 
ing of the four-footed, entirely—cheaper than any other country 
upon the face of the earth. I represent a State that markets 
annually 10,000,000 hogs, probably more than the State of Idaho 
markets in a good many years. Our farmers do not believe thatthe 
duty-on bacon and hams has anything whatsoever to do with the 
price of their hogs, I ask the question in the utmost good faith. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What farmers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. All our farmers. If the Senator will allow 
me just a moment, we are as firmly wedded to the doctrine of 
protection as is the Senator from Idaho. We believe that the 
system of protection does have a great deal to do with the price 
of everything sold in this country. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Why not hogs? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But we do not believe that the duty on 
bacon and hams has anything to do with the price of hogs, be- 
cause we—I am speaking now of Iowa—are the largest ex- 
porters of the product of hogs of any State in the Union. There- 
fore I wanted to know whether the Senator down in his heart 
believes that this duty on bacon and hams has affected, or can 
affect in any way, the market value of hogs, because I am sure 
that the farmers of my State have never been deluded by any 
such notion. . 

Mr. HEYBURN. We have about 4,000 farmers in one part 
of Idaho who came from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And good ones. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They came there because they thought 
they could better their condition. I say that in no disrespect 
to Iowa. When I went among them last fall—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. They went there to get cheaper land, and 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
to yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will finish my sentence. When I went 
among those farmers in the Kootenai Valley last year, and 
they said to me: “ What interest has the farmer in protection?” 
I said, Four dollars a ton on your hay.” They have lines of 
stacks of it there, such as you never saw outside of the Platte. 
I said, “ You have $25 a head on your horses,” so much on your 
swine, so much on your sheep, so much on your vegetables, and 
so much on all the commodities you produce. They opened 
their eyes, and they said: “I guess this old Republican party is 
worth inquiring into.” They wanted to know more about it, 
and the more I told them the better they liked the principles, 
and that one county gave 2,000 Republican majority, when it 
used to go Democratic. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 72 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Did not those farmers know they had 
this protection until the Senator told them? He said he 
opened their eyes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will leave the Senator from Indiana to 
cipher that out in his own way. It is very easy to ask a 
question like that; it sounds trite, and at first glance one 
would think he had to answer it; but, Mr. President, I do not 
feel that to enter upon a discussion of those farmers now would 
shed any light upon the facts. The fact is that those people 


are on the inquiry as to how the duty on manufactured prod- 
ucts affects the farmer, and they would like to haye some one 
who has the patience to explain to them 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator said that he went up into 
that beautiful valley and the farmers said to him, “ What 
interest have the farmers in protection?” Then he told them 
about the tariff on hay, and so forth, and he “opened their 
eyes.” I wondered whether the farmers were ignorant of the 
fact that they had this protection until the Senator told them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. With all due consideration for the Senator 
from Indiana, there is not very much argument in that kind of 
a statement. It might be disrespectful to say it is like making 
faces at a man because you differ with him. It does not count 
in determining the result. I have back of me the record of 
the Republican party and the utterances in the platfrom from 
the beginning. Read the platform of the Republican party in 
1860, and you will find written there the doctrine and the kind 
of protection that I stand for to-day. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. The principle has not changed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

3 Will the Senator permit me to make an inquiry 
0 2 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. I just desire to know, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Idaho really endeavored to make the residents of 
that fertile valley believe that under the tariff each and every 
person got $4 a ton more for his hay than he would get but for 
the existence of the tariff, and $25 a head more on each of his 
horses by reason of the tariff? I want to know whether the 
Senator really endeavored to make them believe it, and did 
make them believe it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I told them that in the strife of com- 
petition between the American people and those outside of our 
country they had the advantage of $4 a ton on hay; that a man 
who brought his hay to the Canadian line had to pay $4 as an 
admission fee before he could get it in to compete with them, 
even at the same price. That is what I told them 

Mr. BACON. That is, the duty on hay 

Mr. HEYBURN (continuing). And they liked the doctrine. 

Mr. BACON. The duty on hay is $4 a ton? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; $ a ton is the duty on hay. 

Mr. BACON. Then the Senator does subscribe to the doctrine 
that the domestic price is found by adding the amount of duty 
to what would otherwise be the price? Does the Senator sub- 
scribe to that? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I might go into an academic—— 

Mr. BACON. That is a very simple question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senator has the privi- 
lege of asking me a question, and I have the privilege of fram- 
ing my answer according to my judgment. I will answer him 
before I am through. 

Mr. BACON. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me answer the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. No; I insist that the Senator from Idaho is 
able to take care of himself. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am going to answer the Senator just as 
soon as I am not compelled to speak a duet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HHYBURN. The Senator from Georgia has specially 
requested me to answer, and, out of courtesy to him, of course I 
shall answer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho will yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska later. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska 
after I have answered the Senator from Georgia. The con- 
fusion may have made the question somewhat obscure. Will 
the Senator kindly state it? 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to know of the Senator whether 
he endeavored to make the people of that valley believe that 
the hay was worth to them $4 a ton more than it. would be 
worth to them but for this duty of $4 a ton? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I did. I did not have much trouble. 
They are intelligent men up in that valley. I said to them, 
“These Canadians can not come in and sell in your market 
without first paying the entrance fee of $4 a ton.” 

Mr. BACON. That is simply a preliminary question. I under- 
stand the Senator to say that that was his purpose. I then 
asked of the Senator the further question—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. My p 

Mr. BACON (continuing). The further question, if he sub- 
scribed to the proposition that the domestic price of an article 


in this country is increased by the addition of the amount of 
duty imposed upon imports of a like character. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What does the Senator mean? What basis 
of increase? 

Mr. BACON. Increase over what it otherwise would be.. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, that the price is controlled by the import 
duty the rival has to pay? Yes. 

Mr. BACON. In other words, it increased it $4. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. Now, I want to answer that. 

Mr. BACON, That is sufficient. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I will submit that question, if I may be 
permitted to answer—— 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Kootenai Valley farmer who had his 
hay did not have the protection, he would not have the market, 
because the Canadian would come in and sell his hay. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has given his reason, but that 
does not change the fact that the domestic article is increased 
in price by the amount of the duty imposed. That I understand 
to be the suggestion. The Senator gives the reason for it other- 
wise. I want to follow that with another question. If that is 
true in the matter of hay, is it not also true in the matter of 
beef? Is it not true, if that is so, that the people of the United 
States have to pay 25 per cent more, because that is the ratio, 
18 per cent, I believe, in beef and 23 in ham? If that is true, is 
it not then necessarily true that by the imposition of 2 cents 
a pound on fresh meat, the consumers of the country have to 
pay 18 per cent more for the meat than they would have to pay 
if the 2 cents were not upon it? 

Mr. HHYBURN. They do not pay it to the foreigner; they 
pay it to the man with whom they are in business, because every 
American is a member of the partnership that represents this 
great compact of government. 

Mr. BACON. Yor the purpose of argument, I fully concede 
that; but that does not change the fact that according to the 
contention of the Senator the people of the United States have 
to pay 20 per cent more for the beef they eat than they would 
have to pay if the 20 per cent duty were not on it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They have to pay this to themselves. 

Mr. BACON. I grant you that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not to the foreigner—— 

Mr. BACON. But the consumer has to pay it all the same, 
does he not? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The consumers themselves are considerable 
producers. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. I will concede all those side points 
which the Senator makes; but the direct issue is this: Is it or 
is it not true, according to the contention of the Senator, that 
the imposition of 2 cents a pound on beef makes the consumer, 
the man who buys it and eats it, pay 20 per cent more for it 
than he would have to pay if the 2 cents were not on it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It prevents the stranger from coming into 
the household and interfering with our business. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. I will not enter into that; 
but the question is reduced at last to the conclusion that it 
forces the man who goes to market to buy the meat he con- 
sumes, according to the admission of the Senator, to pay 20 
per cent more for it than he would have to pay if the 2 cents 
a pound were not on it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He has the 20 per cent—— 

Mr. BACON. He will not have it long if he has to pay this 
price. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Rhode Island will pardon 
me a moment, until I have gotten through my little dialogue 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heynurn]. That disposes 
of this question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I yielded in order that the 
Senator from Georgia might state his views on the meat 
question. 

Mr. BACON. But I have not concluded. I want to ask the 
Senator another question in regard to it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Georgia says now that 
disposes of it. 

Mr. BACON. No. < 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the duties—— 

Mr. BACON. Let me take this up 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not care to take that up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I decline to yield to the Senator on a new 
subject. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to make now a similar inquiry of the 
Senator from Idaho as to bacon and hams as I did to lard. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The same rule applies. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, if the Senator will excuse me just for 
a moment 

Mr. ALDRICH. Win the Senator yield to me just for a 
moment? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, whatever may be the views 
of the Senator from Idaho I am not certain; but if anyone ex- 
pects me not to make a protest against the doctrine that a pro- 
tective duty is added to the cost of the domestic product, then 

I decline to make any such concession. 

- Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is repugnant to my ideas as a protection- 
ist; it is repugnant to every principle of protection; and it is 
repugnant to my intelligence as a man. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON (continuing). I should like to say a word to the 
Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
to yield. 

Mr. HBYBURN. 
yield just now. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
has expressed exactly the political doctrine to which I adhere. 
I have already stated repeatedly to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] that the duty is not added to the cost of the 
article, but that it is a barrier against the intrusion of a man 
who comes in to undersell you. The price which the American 
producer receives is a fair price for his labor upon the standard 
of American labor and the American method of doing business. 
We do not have to inquire what the motives or the intentions 
of the intruder are. We know that the compensation which 
the producer in this country receives—whether he is a producer 
of labor or of material or of whatever you may choose—that 
the compensation is based upon a fair remuneration to the 
producer. That is the basis. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Idaho permit me one 
word further? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just for a question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, according to the last statement, 
the Senator from Idaho did not tell the farmers of the Koote- 
nai Valley that they were getting $4 a ton extra for their hay? 

Mr. HEYBURN. They were not. They were getting what 
their labor was worth; they were getting what they were enti- 
tled to receive on an American basis, and not on the basis of 
some foreign country. I do not measure the merits of Ameri- 
can citizenship by the standard of a foreign people. I measure 
them by the standard of American principles and by that which 
Americans are entitled to have and to do and to receive. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator pardon me for just a minute? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to say that the Senator had so 
emphatically stated the proposition as to the amount which was 
added to hay and to beef, and so forth, that when the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] got up to protest against it, 
and addressed his remarks to me, I said that I hoped he would 
turn to his colleague and address his remarks to the Senator 
from Idaho and not to me, as it was his proposition and not 
mine, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, now, Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I want to say that I shall be perfectly content 
with the colloquy which has ensued if it shall appear in the 
Recorp exactly as it has occurred in the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have heard the Senator from Georgia so 
often make the statement here—— 

Mr. BACON. Never. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That the protective tariff was costing the 
people of this country anywhere from two thousand to twenty 
thousand million dollars every year in the advance of prices, 
that I could not refrain from addressing my remarks primarily 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will recognize, however, that that 
particular contention was with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Heypurn]}. I want to say to the Senator, that as to the re- 
marks which he attributed to me, I notice none of the Senators 
on the other side has ever sought to controvert them when they 
were made, 


If the Senator will pardon me, I will not 


Mr. ALDRICH. We have never had time yet. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Or opportunity. 

Mr. BACON. I hope that you will find time. 

Mr. HETBURN. Mr. President, the American people have 
had the time and have improved it, They understand it. Here 
is the doctrine that I stand for, and the Republican party 
stands for it to-day. I read from a rather old record: 


12. That, while providing revenue for the support of the General 


Government by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an ad- 
justment of imposts as to encourage the development of the in- 
dustrial interests of the whole country; and we commend that policy of 
national exchange which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to 
agriculture remunerative prices, to mec cs and manufacturers an 
adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

That platform ought never to haye been changed in a word or 
phrase in any Republican platform that ever has been written 
since that day. That is the platform of 1860. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do, 

Mr. BACON. I beg that the Senator will pardon me when I 
make the suggestion that the next time he goes among those be- 
nighted Idahoans in that happy valley, he will undeceive them 
and not have them still labor under the misapprehension under 
which his former address left them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that valley is a very small 
part of the State. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
spoke of the great product in pork, alive and dead, in that 
State. It is true. They have about fifty years’ advantage of 
some other States, but at the same period of the development 
of the State of Iowa it did not produce one-half the pork which 
Idaho produces to-day. The southern part of Idaho, which is 
in square miles something larger than the State of Iowa—and 
I do not say that for the purpose of speaking lightly of the 
State, but it is a geographical fact—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. They could not help it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; they could not help it; but that sec- 
tion of the State to-day is raising increasing areas of alfalfa, 
which is the natural food of the pig. He eats it from the 
time he commences to eat anything until he is fat enough for 
market, and you do not need to supplement it with anything 
else. They feed it to him as grass or as hay or ground into 
meal, They raise from 6 to 8 tons of alfalfa an acre; they can 
raise it on a million acres of land there, and they do now raise 
it in vast quantities. The natural market for it is that which 
produces the bacon and the meat. In the fall you will see 
those valleys with lines of stacks of alfalfa as far as the eye 
can see, and the next spring you will see fatted animals ready 
to go onto the range without any evidence of a hard winter. 
That is true of all kinds of stock. 

I am not speaking for Idaho alone in this matter. It is high 
time that we take stock and ascertain where we stand here 
in regard to this principle for which the Republican party 
stands. We will not whittle it away. A good many millions 
of American people indorsed it only a few months ago. You 
could not go into Idaho and win for the Republican party and 
eliminate the tariff from the presentation of your cause. They 
are, as I am, Republican, because they believe in the principles 
contained in that platform which I read to you a few moments 
ago; and I do not propose to go back in the next campaign in 
Idaho and apologize to them for the Republican party for its 
loyalty to the principles of protection. I reflect upon no Repub- 
lican’s loyalty. 

The Senator in charge of the bill suggests that the criticism 
of the proposal to withdraw the House provision carries with 
it a suggestion that his judgment in regard to what constitutes 
protection is under indictment. I intend nothing of the kind. 
There has been no man in the United States more loyal to the 
principles of protection than the Senator from Rhode Island. 
It does not follow, however, that other men entertaining views 
on that subject may not enter into counsel with him. I follow 
no man. I go with any man who goes where I think is right. 
It is not reasonable that any man should expect you to waive 
your juggment to follow what are called “leaders.” Strong 
men, men capable of action, move together and keep step in the 
march toward the goal of destiny; they are not strung out along 
the road trailing like sheep after a leader. 

I say this in justification of the position that I take. Though 
I stand alone in this Chamber in my views, yet in the perform- 
ance of a conscientious duty to principle and to the people, I 
dare to express these sentiments, because I know they are the 
heart and the soul and the salvation of the Republican party. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there can be no question 
whatever about the measure of protection that is afforded by 
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the rate of duty fixed by the House in paragraph 280. If I 
thought there was, certainly I should not ask the Senate to 
reconsider its action; but I believe that there is no question of 
the adequacy of the protection upon the items in that para- 
graph, and I am quite willing, if the Senate thinks otherwise, 
that they should vote otherwise. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I was not in when the Senator announced 
his purpose as to certain paragraphs, but I understand from 
the discussion that he proposes to withdraw the Senate amend- 
ments to paragraphs 280, 281, and 284. The facts being that 
the House bill made the duties less on bacon and hams and lard 
than under present laws, and the Senate amendments propose 
to restore the Dingley rates on bacon and hams in paragraph 
280, and on lard in paragraph 284. But what about paragraph 
281? The Senate amendment as to fresh beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, and venison and other game, except birds, ought to stand 
and the rate remain at 2 cents per pound, instead of 13 cents, 
as the House bill proposed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As to paragraph 281, I agree that there may 
be some question. The duties imposed by the House of 14 cents 
a pound on fresh meat may not allow adequate protection, but 
as to paragraphs 280 and 284, I think there is no question about 
the adequacy of the protection under the House provision. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is right; that there is a differ- 
ence, in that hams and bacon and lard are available for trans- 
portation all over the country to a greater extent than are fresh 
meats. Therefore these commodities can be shipped from the 
interior to our border and the protection be the same, or nearly 
so, on our Mexican or Canadian line as in the interior; but with 
fresh meats it is different, as they are highly perishable and 
bulky and heavy to transport. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I think we ought to be especially careful in 
regard to the duty on fresh meat. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing myself not to make this sugges- 
tion as to paragraph 281, because I agree that in that respect 
there is a chance for division of sentiment. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will withdraw the proposi- 
tion to reduce the duty in that paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw the proposition as to paragraph 
281, because I think it is doubtful whether it is not all right as 
it is; but as to the other paragraphs, there can be no question 
whatever but that the rates imposed by the House are sufficient 
for protective purposes. 

Mr: BEVERIDGE. The suggestion, then, covers everything 
except paragraph 281? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It covers paragraph 280, in regard to bacon 
and ham, and paragraph 284, as to lard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island is to reconsider the yote 
by which the committee amendment to paragraph 280 was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is correct. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, to the question discussed 
a moment ago by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], as to whether or not 
the protective duty was added to the price of the article, I want 
to advert for a moment, I think it was on Friday last that I 
read to the Senate, during the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone], a statement in a report of Alexander Hamil- 
ton during the days of the Confederation, in which he took the 
distinct position that the protective duty was added to the 
price. That same doctrine is laid down in the report of Secre- 
tary Walker in 1846, and, so far as I know, it is not seriously 
contended to the contrary; that is to say, no one contends that 
the duty may not be added to the price. ; ; 

I have arrested these proceedings temporarily for the purpose 
of putting into the Record a statement of another distinguished 
Republican, to the effect that the duty is added to the price. I 
read from the hearings before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in 1908, which I happened to have in my hand 
when this matter was being discussed. I read from page 
1816: 

Mr. Bonynoe. If we put steel products on the free list, the present 
price * the consumer would practically be maintained, in your judg- 
* CARNEGIE. No; I think that the tendency of combination is to 
raise prices and to exact from the consumer what they safely can. 

Mr. BONYNGE. But as to steel rails, I understood you to say, in an- 
swer to Mr. Cockran, that you believed the price of $28 would be 
maintained; if steel rails were put on the free list, that the price 
would be maintained. 


Mr. CARNEGIE. Excuse me; I did not say that the price would be 
maintained— 


That is, he does not say that the prices would be maintained 
if steel rails were put on the free list— 
but I do say that the present arrangement is a fair one, in my judg- 
ment, between the consumer and the producer. Let me show you the 
difference. If there is no tariff. : 

I invite attention to this, as he emphasizes the question of 
combination— 

fix rice, and it will fix a price 
inten than ir thee pÈ —— = think yon will agree with me that 
the tendency of human nature is to get a good profit. 

Mr. Bonynce. Certainly. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. And that the tariff would enable them to raise the 
price to the extent of the duty. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What did he say about ore? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have nothing at this point as to what 
he said on the subject of ore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am through, Mr. President. I only 
wanted to put in the Recorp this testimony of a distinguished 
Republican. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have had half a dozen Senators putting 
certain portions of Mr. Carnegie’s testimony into the RECORD. 
It seems to me that it might be wise for the Senator from 
Texas, or some other Senator, to put his whole testimony into 
the Recorp as a Democratic text-book. I have no doubt that 
it will be used for that purpose for the next twenty years; and 
it seems to me that these frequent publications of it are entail- 
ing unnecessary expense upon the public. 

Mr. BACON. I would suggest, Mr. President, that the 
Recorp is open to the honorable Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that it be printed separately as a public 
document. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that. I think that 
is a very admirable suggestion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the matter referred to by him be 
printed as a public document, 

Mr. SCOTT. I object to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire merely to make a 
statement. The Senator from Rhode Island withdraws his mo- 
tion restoring the House provisions as to beef, veal, mutton, 
and pork. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
graph 280 only. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the votes by which the amendments to paragraphs 
280 and 284 were agreed to may be reconsidered for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing the committee amendments to those two 
paragraphs. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the only objection I have to that 
suggestion is that that would leave paragraph 281, possibly, 
in a condition where it would be necessary to reconsider it, 
whereas, as the fact i 

Mr. ALDRICH. That can be taken up hereafter. 

Mr. BACON. I know; but I want a vote taken. I have no 
objection to the suggestion as to the other two paragraphs; but 
I made the distinct point when it was read—and it is so marked 
on my copy of the bill—objecting to paragraph 281. So a mo- 
tion to reconsider is not necessary. It was passed over, and 
Senators around me who made a memorandum at the same 
time all agree with me in the fact that paragraphs 280, 281, 
and 284 were objected to by me at the time and passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The suggestion now is only as to paragraph 
280 and paragraph 284. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection to that; but I do not wish, 
by failing to object to that, to recognize that I have to make 
a motion to reconsider paragraph 281. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. They were all agreed to, according to 
the statement of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no question but that para- 
graph 281, as well as paragraph 280, was agreed to. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia will find a statement of that fact in the first 
column of page 1496 of the Recorp; and some little time later, 
as appears in the second column on the same page of the 
Record, the Senator from Georgia asked that they be passed 
over, and the Chair then stated: 3 
> 1 725 — 281 will kes ve pth ba a hee = amend- 

ea s, whic was le — 
graphs will be passed over with the amendments praa to. wipe 

Mr. BACON. I do not doubt the correctness of that state- 
ment. All I say is that at that time it was not so understood by 
me. We were proceeding under an agreement that upon a re- 
quest to pass over a paragraph it would be done. I do not dis- 


The present motion covers para- 
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pute the fact that it may have been so understood at the desk ; 
but it was not so understood by me, and was not so entered, 
. May the Chair read the Senator's 
words 
Mr. BACON. Very well. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, we — — acted on paragraphs 280 and 


They were as follows: 


re but I wish to ask that they be passed over for further considera- 

Mr. BACON. Of course, that was exactly the point. It was 
understood and agreed to that the action would not be consid- 
ered as finally taken because of my request made at that time. 
I so understood it then, and that language proves it. 

We were at that time, Mr. President, somewhat in doubt as 
to the order of procedure as to what would be conclusive and 
what would be tentative, and almost within the same breath I 
called attention to the fact, when it was announced that the 
amendment had been agreed to, that while that was true, I 
desired it to be passed over, and I understood everybody to con- 
sent to that direction being given to it. That was certainly 
my understanding at the time and also that of a good many 
Senators around me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That passing over did not obviate the neces- 
sity of reconsidering the vote whenever any action was sug- 
gested that would change that action. My suggestion is that 
the vote be reconsidered by which the amendments to paragraph 
280 and to paragraph 284 were adopted, for the purpose of 
withdrawing the committee amendments. If paragraph 281 
should be taken up upon the motion of the Senator from Georgia 
or any other Senator, that would be a different question. 

Mr. BACON. Of course, I understand that. I am 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish to know from the Chair what 
is the legislative effect of what the Chair has Just read; that is, 
where a paragraph is passed over and the amendments agreed 
to. Just what does that mean? Does it mean anything at all? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It means that the paragraph, with 
the amendment agreed to, will have further consideration by 
the Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. By the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. By the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. As in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And not open to any amendment to the 
committee amendment? 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand the 
last inquiry. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And not open to any amendment to the 
committee amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Oh, certainly; open to any amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. After reconsideration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is just the point; is it only after 
reconsideration ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. But not, so far as the committee 
amendment is concerned, without reconsideration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, when it comes to this, for practi- 
cal purposes, the mere passing over of a paragraph, with the 
committee amendment agreed to, in a case like this, where it is 
the only vital thing disposed of, amounts to nothing. It gives 
no ri 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. It gives the right to further con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which otherwise it would not 
have. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We are in Committee of the Whole now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. The Senator has that 
right now. 

Mr. LODGE. I rise on the question of order simply. The 
amendment has been agreed to, but I understand the paragraph 
has not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is correct; and the Senator 
from Rhode Island now asks unanimous consent to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendments to lip sae 280 and 284 
were to. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Now I withdraw the committee ‘amendment 


Mr. ALDRICH. 
in both instances. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
withdraws the committee amendments to paragraphs 280 
284. Without objection, paragraphs 280 and 284 are agreed to. 


È 


Mr. BACON. I simply desire to say that while I will not 
detain the Senate with an amendment now on this or any other 
paragraph, I expect to do so when we get into the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is all right. 

Mr. BACON. I do that in the interest of those who seek to 
expedite the consideration of the bill. The question now re- 
curs on 281? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; and I ask that paragraph 281 may be 
agreed to. j: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection—— 

Mr. BACON. I move to reconsider the action of the Senate 
by which it agreed to the amendment proposed by the Senate 
committee changing the provision in the House bill from 1$ 
to 2 cents a pound on fresh beef, veal, mutton and lamb, pork, 
venison, and other game, except birds. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let it be stated. 

Mr. BACON. I move to reconsider the action of the Senate 
in agreeing to the amendment striking out the House pro- 
vision, 13,“ and inserting 2 cents in lieu thereof. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the committee amendment to 
paragraph 281 was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall vote against that proposition, and 
I shall do so with the idea that the committee will consider this 
question and see whether any modification should be made. I 
shall vote to agree to this paragraph as it stands—that is, 
with the committee amendment agreed to. I hope if there is 
any change to be made it will be after due notice and confer- - 
ence with the Senators. interested. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator from Georgia will 
not press his motion to-night, because I take it there will be 
some discussion on it. 

Mr. BACON. I have no disposition to press for a vote to- 
night, but I must have a vote on it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Georgia that 
he do not make the motion now, but wait until the matter gets 
into the Senate, because that would save considerable time. He 
will lose no rights by doing so. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know why I should do that. I de- 
ferred to the wish so far as the paragraph went. I 
propose to offer an amendment to the House paragraph. In 
other words, I propose to reduce below the rate proposed by 
the House the duties on bacon and ham and on lard, but I do 
not make the motion now, because the Senator having with- 
drawn the Senate committee amendments, there is no amend- 
ment pending to those two paragraphs. But when it comes to 
paragraph 281 there is a distinct Senate amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit a vote to be taken 
now on the question of reconsideration? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. I am not going to add anything to what 
I have said. I have discussed this as fully as I wish. But I do 
desire to state that I propose, if the Senate reconsiders it, to 
offer an amendment still further reducing the rate than it is 
in the House bill, especially since the interchange between the 
Senator from Idaho and myself, which has thrown some light 
upon the effect of his paragraph upon the prices the people 
have to pay for fresh meat. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the vote be taken by yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. BACON. I was about to ask for that myself. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone]. In the absence of that Senator, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called.) I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Rin- 
ARDSON]. My colleague [Mr. Davis] is absent, unpaired. I 
transfer the pair with the Senator from Delaware to my col- 
league, to stand until further announcement, and I shall vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
9 18 poirot with the Senator’s colleague. 

CLARKE of Arkansas. I think that has been canceled. 
My FTT ite purpose, and is 
exhausted by the time limit. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN]. If 
he were present, I should vote “nay.” 
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Mr. PAYNTER (when his name was called). I havea general| Cadet Engineer Henry Charles Roach to be third lieutenant 
pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. GudRNHEHIMI. of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” Third Lieut. of Engineers John Frederick Hahn to be second 
Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- | lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. Second Lieut. of Engineers Frank Gerome Snyder to be first 
He is absent. I am advised that if he were present he would | lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
vote on this motion as I shall vote. I shall therefore vote. I CoNnsSULS-GENEBAL. 


vote “yea.” Alphonse Gaulin to be consul-general at Marseilles, France. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I J0hn L. Griffiths to be consul-general at London, England. 


again announce my pair with the Senator from Mississippi odgra is Moscow, Ru 5 
IMr. McLaurin]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” conn i Bm e We == 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am Coxsvrs. 
paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee IMr. Taytor].| William E. Alger to be consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” Homer M. Byington to be consul at Bristol, England. 

The roll call was concluded. Ralph C. Busser to be consul at Erfurt, Germany. 


Mr. PILES, My colleague [Mr. Jones] was called from the Albert W. Brickwood, jr., to be consul at Tapachula, Mexico. 
Chamber a few moments ago and has not returned in time to} Charles M. Caughy to be consul at Milan, Italy. 
vote. Benjamin F. Chase to be consul at Leeds, England. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair, as I stated, Robert T. Crane to be consul at Guadeloupe, West Indies. 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I transfer the George A. Chamberlain to be consul at Lourenço Marquez, 
pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and | East Africa. 


will vote. I vote “nay.” 2 3 n to ve consul at Nagasaki, Japan. 
The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40, as follows: exander V. Dye to be consul at Nogales, Mexico. 
y nay d Frank Deedmeyer to be consul at Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
a A Mic $ ward Island. 
con a amble verman Henry C. A. Damm to be consul at Cornwall, Ontario, Canada. 
3 88 nS es payne James E. Dunning to be consul at Havre, France. 
Beveridge Daniel Johnston, Ala. Simmons Cornelius Ferris, jr., to be consul at Asuncion, Paraguay. 
eae ——— Martin a ne Charles A. Holder to be consul at Rouen, France. 
Sarton Frasier Nelson Taliaferro Franklin D. Hale to be consul at Trinidad, West Indies. 
Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Newlands Tillman W. Stanley Hollis to be consul at Dundee, Scotland. 
NAYS—40. eth lp pee to we eonan at Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Elki P 5 e to be consul at Carlsbad, Austria. 
Borah Grand aS Flint Perkins Samuel T. Lee to be consul at San José, Costa Rica. 
Bradley Crawford e Piles Andrew J. McConnico to be consul at St. Johns, Quebec, 
FF oes) | Bae Canada. 
Bulkeley Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot Charles K. Moser to be consul at Aden, Arabia. 
Burkett Dick i a 5 Samuel MacClintock to be consul at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
2 Soe r Warren Maxwell K. Moorhead to be consul at St. John, New Bruns- 
Carter du Pont Page Wetmore wick, Canada. 
NOT VOTING—19. 8 $ Konat to be consul at Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
G nel i Smith, Mi wa Norton to be consul at Malaga, Spain. 
ee 8 es 9 — Stone èn. Albert W. Robert to be consul at Algiers, Algeria. 
Clapp La Follette Owen Sutherland Samuel C. Reat to be consul at Tamsui, Formosa. 
Davis McCumber Paynter Taylor Louis J. Rosenberg to be consul at Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Foster McLaurin Richardson g 
So the motion to reconsider was rejected. John A. Ray to be consul at Maskat, Oman. 
Frederick Simpich to be consul at Bagdad, Turkey. 
N EXECUTIVE SESSION. George B. Schmucker to be consul at Ensenada, Mexico. 


Mr. ALDRICH. a move that the Senate proceed to the con- 2 5 00 1 e 
sideration of executive business. s . 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the . Ba sonan 45 5 aneian, 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent | Horace Lee van 9 he, a 1 ` 2 pa 3 

in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock ashington to be consul at Liverpool, England. 


and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 
Tuesday, June 1, 1909, at 10 o'clock a. m. First Lieut. Charles T. Leeds, Corps of Engineers, United 
2 Army, as a member of the California Debris Commis- 
a sion. 
NOMINATIONS. REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 31, 1909. Arthur W. Orton to be register of the land office at Lake- 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. view, Oreg. 
Arthur W. Orton, of Portland, Oreg., to be register of the PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
land office at Lakeview, Oreg., vice John N. Watson, resigned. INFANTRY ARM, 
Second Lieut. Edward H. Pearce to be first lieutenant. 
CONFIRMATIONS. Second Lieut. Joseph O. Mauborgne to be first lieutenant. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 31, 1909. To BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST or THE ARMY, 
Surveyor or Customs. WITH THE RANK OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL, 
Edward L. MeConnaughey to be surveyor of customs for the | Col. Edgar S. Dudley. 
port of Dayton, Ohio, Col. Owen J. Sweet. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. A WITH THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, 
Cadet Engineer Charles Alberf Eaton to be third lieutenant | Chaplain Charles S. Walkley. 
of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Cadet Engineer Charles Serman, Johnson to be third lieu- CHAPLAIN. 
tenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. g 

Cadet Engineer Clinton Philo Kendall to be third lieutenant | John Rivera to be chaplain, with the rank of first lieutenant. 
of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 

Cadet Engineer Howard James Kerr to be third lieutenant of Thomas Collins Austin to be first lieutenant. 
engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. MEDICAL CORPS 

Cadet Engineer Ambrose Elwood Lukens to be third lieuten- 
ant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. Wallace E. Sabin to be first lieutenant. 

Cadet Engineer Charles Joseph Odend’hal to be third lieu- ~ APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 
tenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service, James D. MacNair to be a chaplain in the navy. 
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SENATE. 


- Turspay, June 1, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mc- 
Pherson and Kansas City, in the State of Kansas, praying for 
a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on gloves and hosiery, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PILES presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane, Wash., praying that an appropriation be made to 
enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to make the yalu- 
ation of all railroad property, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I present a resolution adopted by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, which I ask may 
be read and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on 1 as follows: 


The following resolution w. 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 3 held in u Hieband 1 on anes 26th 


Auf eg the bill 


1909 
‘Resolved, That this association ved heartily 
known as the ‘Overman in the United states Senate, placing a 


tax of $12 a head on all ts to this country.” 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
North Dakota, praying that hides be placed on the free list, 
which was ordered fo lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Grand 
Yorks and Fargo, in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating 
against an increase of the head tax on immigrants, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, 


HOURS OF DAILY SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Finance a resolution, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Senate resolution No. 49: 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Senate shall meet at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee report a modification. 

The VIGE-PRESIDENT. The original resolution will first be 
read and then the amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HALE 
May 22 and referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Senate resolution 49. 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Penate: shall meet at 11 
o'clock a. m.; that at half past 5 a recess shall taken until 8 o'clock 
p; Lt eae that the Senate shall adjourn for the day not later than 11 
o'c 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 2 strike out eleven“ and insert the 
words “half past ten.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, there are very few Sen- 
ators present at this time. I submit that the resolution go over 
until to-morrow or until later in the day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to asking for the pres- 
ence of a quorum. There can be no objection to the resolution, 
I take it. 

Mr. GULBERSON. Is the resolution reported unanimously 
from the Finance Committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is reported after conference with two 
members of the minority. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let it be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest that the resolution be 
treated as an original resolution reported by the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In lieu of the resolution referred 
to the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that it be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution as reported from the committee. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 54), as follows: 

Senate resolution 54. 
Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Senate shall meet at half 


10 o'clock a. m. ; that at . ber kanunu 
o’clock p. m. and that the Senate shall adjourn the day not 
later than 11 o'clock, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? = 

Mr. CULBERSON. As I said, there are very few members 
of the Senate present. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gamble Overman 
Bacon Crawford Hale Page 
Beveri Culberson Heyburn Penrose 
Bradley Hughes Perkins 
Bran Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Depew Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Bristow Dick Jones Root 
Brown Dillingham Kean cott 
Bulkeley Dolliver 8 hively 
kett Fletcher McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Burnham Flint McEnery Smoot 
Burrows Foster Martin Sutherland 
Burton 2 Nelson Taylor 
Carter Gallinger Oliver Warner 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum of the Senate is present. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of the resolution? The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the resolution 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the resolution be rsad for the benefit 
of Senators who have just come in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 
The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do I understand that the resolution is be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ent consideration. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I think the resolution is a 
very wise and a very proper one. I desire to make that state- 
ment in view of the fact that an organized agitation seems to 
have been set on foot by somebody to send to the various Sen- 
ators urgent requests that business interests require the prompt 
consideration of the pending tariff bill. In reply to such tele- 
grams, many of them received from persons who have not been 
heretofore accustomed to prepay telegrams to me, I have felt 
that I ought to make the statement in the Senate, so far as it 
might illuminate my own attitude at any rate, that from the 
beginning of the controversy here I have had a very deep 
anxiety to see the bill make all possible progress through the 
various stages of legislation. I have not been willing, as some 
have suggested I ought to be, to waive those rights of inquiry and 
discussion which appear to me to be essential to a proper con- 
sideration of such a measure; but I know of no labor and no 
fatigue and no expenditure of time and attention which I am 
not willing to undergo to properly forward the consideration of 
the bill. 

I hope there will be no dissent to these continued sessions of 
the Senate, in order that without unduly delaying the passage 
of the bill, we may reserve to ourselves those rights of discus- 
sion and inquiry so essential to the proper consideration of the 
measure. 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire to interpose any objection to 
the resolution, but I inquire of the Senator in charge of the 
resolution whether it is to take effect to-day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is to take effect to-morrow. 

Mr. BACON. I did not so catch the reading, and that is the 
reason why I asked the question. I was about to suggest that 
we ought at least to have one day’s notice in order that we 
may adjust our hours to the time of meeting. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will begin to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would think that unless 
modified it would take effect from its passage. 

Mr. BACON. I should think so, from the language used. 

Mr. SCOTT and Mr. PENROSE. Let it begin to-day. 

Mr. HALE. The order drawn by me originally is a 8 
order with the beginning of the day. 

Mr. BACON. If it is so understood, it is all right. 

Mr. HALE. It says, “until otherwise ordered the Senate 
shall meet at half past 10 o’clock.” So it is clear to me that it 
will take effect to-morrow, beginning with the first part of the 
order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think there is no question about that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator is 
correct in that respect, from the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have just entered the Cham- 
ber. I should like to have the resolution read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 


No objection was made to its pres- 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee several days ago called a meeting of the committee 
to consider this resolution, and after an interchange of opinions 
the committee adjourned without taking any action. I heard 
no more about it until this morning, when the Senator from 
Rhode Island called me over the telephone and told me that 
those in charge of the bill felt that they were obliged to press 
for night sessions. ; 

Personally I would have no particular objection, but as it is 
a matter that affects the convenience and the endurance of 
Senators, I feit that all Senators ought to be consulted, and I 
have talked with the Senators on this side. While I find some 
of them of the opinion that night sessions would enable us to 
adjourn earlier than we otherwise would, I find a large number 
of them feel that it will not expedite the business now before 
the body, and I find all of them agreed that night sessions 
impose upon the Senators altogether too severe a tax. 

Speaking for this side, so far as I have been able to confer 
with them, and I have conferred with all with whom it was 
convenient to talk, I believe that they would prefer to stay 
here further into the summer than to come here in the morning 
and then to come back here at night, thus leaving them no time 
to attend to their correspondence or to do such service for their 
constituents at the various departments as may be required. 

I am not going to make any captious opposition to it. If it 
is the will of the majority that it shall be done, it is for the 
majority to say, but I simply want to record it as my opinion 
that Senators at the end of the session, I mean after the ad- 
journment, will find their correspondence either neglected, so 
as to give offense, and proper offense, or else they will find it 
so accumulated that two months after we have adjourned they 
will not have cleared their desks. 

I am not able myself to see any advantage in doing this work 
exclusively, neglectful of other public work and adjourning 
thirty days earlier, and then being compelled to spend sixty 
days in disposing of the work which accumulated in the mean- 
time. For that reason I shall not vote for the resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, of course it is understood 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, but I call his special atten- 
tion to the fact that notwithstanding the addition of a night 
session of three hours the day session of the Senate is still to 
be seven hours, from 10.30 to 5.30. We have been adjourning 
heretofore about 5 o'clock. So it makes the service for the 
twenty-four hours in the Senate ten hours. It seems to me that 
we could very well take a recess earlier than 5.30, say at 5 
o'clock, or better still, as suggested by some Senators on this 
side, adjourn at half past 10 at night rather than at 11. If 
we are to be compelled to stay here until adjournment every 
night at 11 o’clock, of course it will be midnight before a num- 
ber of Senators can reach their homes under those circum- 
stances, and it occurred to me that the resolution might be 
modified in one or the other of these particulars. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The terms of the resolution on the point of the 
adjournment for the day are “not later than 11 o'clock.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that. 

Mr. HALE. The Senate at any time, if the heat is prostra- 
ting or if there is such a let up in any way of the business, can 
adjourn earlier than 11 o’clock. But I think the Senator will 
see that if the Senate is to be transported bodily here at 8 
o’clock there ought at least to be a chance to stay three hours, 
which in itself in duration is not a very long session. The 
morning meeting is fixed at half past 10, giving, as the Sena- 
tor has said, seven hours; but the hour of final adjournment for 
the day is left with the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I think the time has come 
when steps should be taken to hasten the completion of this 
work. I am heartily in favor of the resolution. 

There is one other matter, however, that I wish to call to the 
attention of the committee, which I think will tend also very 
much to hasten the completion of this work, and that is that 
the committee shall report on those features of the bill in re- 
spect to which no report has yet been made. I do not think it 
is right that we should be without a report from the committee 
on every proposition that is to be considered. There are a num- 
ber of questions which I will not say have been held back, but 
they have not been reported. There may be some reason un- 
known to me why they have not been reported, but I simply 
desire to say that I believe the passage of the bill will be fa- 
cilitated by having the committee report as early as possible 


on every proposition which is to come before the Senate in this 
connection. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if he will not agree to modify the resolution so as to convene 
at 11 o'clock. My purpose in that is that on no morning am I 
able to get through even reading my mail and doing the work 
necessary for that day’s proceedings here. 

To illustrate, without assuming that the Senate is concerned 
about the way I spend my time: This morning I was engaged 
in reviewing one of the most interesting debates ever held in 
this body, though by no means one of the longest, on the tariff 
question; and I found a distinguished Whig Senator saying 
what I have been more than half inclined to say several times 
during this debate, that they are going to do this, and probably 
the worse they make it the better it will be for the people in 
the end. I found Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, challenging 
the Democrats to proceed in that way to an end, and he de- 
clared that he did not feel it his duty, even as a patriot, to help 
them make their bill any better than it was, because when he 
helped them to do the best, still it would be so bad that the 
people ought to repeal it. I sometimes feel that way about this 
measure. 

Other Senators may be able to dispose of these matters with- 
out resorting to the books, but I am not. I have not that facility 
for learning and that comprehension which enables me to under- 
stand things without study. There does not pass a day that I 
do not find it necessary either to review some phase of the ques- 
tion itself or to still further inform myself about some particu- 
lar item. This simply means, not only as to me, but as to every- 
body else, that the question will be disposed of according to the 
knowledge we now possess, because no Senator is going to have 
time to acquire any more knowledge with respect to any item. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, just a word. I agree with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. I believe that we ought 
to dispose of this legislation during the month of June, and so 
far as I have been able to hear from my constituents they are 
anxious to see the pending legislation disposed of. 

The point has been raised that we will not have time to 
attend to our correspondence. We meet now at 10 o'clock. If 
we convene here at half after 10 o’clock, we have a half hour 
more to attend to our morning’s business. So far as the nights 
are concerned, we can not visit the departments for the purpose 
of doing that kind of work at night, because they are not open. 

I may be mistaken, but I believe it to be to the best interest of 
this country as soon as we can intelligently dispose of the 
pending bill to get through with it. For my part, I am willing 
to come here at night and attend the session until 11 o'clock, 
or even later, if it be necessary, to complete the work. 

Mr. BAILEY. I only desire to say, Mr. President, that 
Senators who find it convenient to come have the advantage of 
me. I have to work every night. I never find a night for 
recreation or entertainment of any kind. Still I do not ask 
that Senators who are able to get through with it so much 
easier and quicker than I can shall wait for me. I am willing 
to go along with them the best I can, and if I can not keep 
up, I will not complain. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I can not consent to the 
modification of the resolution along the line suggested by the 
Senator from Texas. I hope that these prolonged hours will 
not be necessary for more than a week. 

Mr. BAILEY. You will tire Senators out by that time; 
that is what you expect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But, if it will be necessary, I will say that 
I shall feel constrained to ask for even longer hours, because 
I think it is necessary that this legislation shall be disposed of. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
right now, if this is to be a test of physical endurance instead 
of a test of intellect or political principles, we are not without 
resources of that kind. I hope the Senator will withdraw the 
threat that if we do not let him go forward as fast as he wants, 
he will punish us by bringing us here earlier and keeping us 
here later. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have made no threat. If the bill had 
got along as fast as I would like to have it, it would have been 
disposed of long ago. I propose, so far as I am concerned, with 
my responsibility, to have the Senate here as many hours as 
we can for the discussion of this question. There has been no 
attempt here to cut off any discussion or to prevent the fullest 
discussion, and there will be none hereafter. But there is a 
grave responsibility resting upon the party having the care 
of this measure, and I feel myself frequently that I have been 
derelict in my duty for not pressing it more. 

Mr, BAILEY. The Senator has asked the Senate two or 
three times to agree to a vote on the bill fixing a day, and yet 
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the Senator’s committee has not yet reported on all the items 


of the bill. It seems to me a strange proceeding that the 
Senator in charge of a bill would ask the Senate to agree to vote 
on it when we do not even know all of its items. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are only two or three items in the 
bill that are important upon which the committee has not re- 
ported—the question of hides, the question of paper and pulp, 
the question of zinc, and lumber, and coal. Those are the only 
ones we have not reported. I suppose the report will not 
change the opinion of a single Senator present as to what they 
would do in relation to either one of these items, There will be 
a report made in due time upon these items; and there will be 
no attempt to prevent the Senate from discussing fully the pro- 
visions which the committee shall report with reference to these 
matters. There is no reason for anyone to suggest delay on 
account of the failure of the committee up to this time to report 
upon those items. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, Has there been any report on oil? I do not know; Iam 
not informed. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The report of the committee was for free 


oil. That is the report as it now stands. There is a report on 
all these subjects as a matter of fact from the committee, but I 
have already notified the Senate that we would report amend- 
ments to some of these provisions. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the committee further consider the sub- 
ject of oil? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are a great many people here who 
are asking us all the time to consider the question of oil. There 
have been, perhaps, a great many people in the city as much in- 
terested in that subject as anyone that is before Congress. If 
the Senator means that, there are a great many people here 
who desire to be heard upon the subject and who have views on 
the subject. 

Mr. RAYNER. I only wanted the information. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I am heartily in fayor of 
the resolution, and have been from the moment it was pre- 
sented, and before. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] says that the time 
has come to expedite this measure. I go further, and say that 
that moment arrived when the bill was reported. I take it 
that every Senator here equally feels the necessity of speeding 
the bill to a final passage, so far as that may be consistent with 
an examination into the facts and reasons upon which each 
schedule and each item thereof is based. 

I realize, as does everybody else, what has been said by a 
Senator, that this will, of course, make it more difficult to pur- 
sue these investigations, because the nights, which heretofore 
have been given to this, will be occupied in this Chamber. 
But, nevertheless, that investigation will go on, as it should. 
Nevertheless, resort will be had to the books and statistics, as 
should be the case, and as, of course, everybody wants to be the 
case; and no person more, Mr. President, we are bound to be- 
lieve, than the committee in charge of the bill. 

The fact that Senators must begin, perhaps, at 12 o'clock at 
night to do their preparatory work of investigation for the next 
day’s consideration will not by any manner of means prevent 
such work into the morning hours. 

I think that Senators are perfectly willing—not only willing 
but anxious, as many of them I personally know have been from 
the first—to invade even the morning hours in order that the 
bill may come to a period. 

But, Mr. President, there is something more important than 
passing the bill quickly, and that is to pass it right. I do not 
pretend to voice any peculiar view in that respect; that, also, I 
know is the opinion of every Senator. But there are differences 
of opinion, quite honest ones, as to what will be the best thing 
in various schedules and various items, and so our first duty is 
this careful investigation, no matter if we have to stay here all 
night; then after that comes the duty of concluding the bill, 
not in haste, but in that considerate speed which will make for 
a sound and enduring measure. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLiiver] men- 
tioned a subject that I have been thinking for some time might 
be mentioned as to his experience in his own State. 

Some three weeks ago what at first appeared to be and after- 
wards clearly was proved an organized movement was started, 
and I understand the same to be true in other States, to have 
constituents, notably manufacturers and workingmen, to write 
or wire their Senators to hasten the bill quickly, regardless of 
investigation. The excuse was to get it passed “so that busi- 
ness might resume.” In the whole time since that organized 
movement was started three weeks ago, I have received from 
my State a few communications of that kind. I hesitate to 


state the number of communications emphatically to the con- 
trary I have received, because they have literally gone into the 
hundreds. Not only that, Mr. President, but in the last few 
days I have begun to receive letters from manufacturers and 
from the solidest men in my State to whom these letters were 
written appealing to them to write to me to hurry the bill. These 
men have written me, inclosing copies of these appealing let- 
ters written to them, together with copies of their replies 
thereto. 

I had them in my desk two or three days ago, and thought it 
might be necessary to read them. They are not here now, but 
later, if there is any curiosity about it, I shall be glad to read 
them. I can state in a sentence the substance of what those 
solid business men said. It was this: “ Get the bill as nearly 
right as is possible, if you stay there all year,“ because they 
say, “ We do not want any business disturbances on account of 
the tariff again for ten or twelve years to come.” They say, 
“Take all the time necessary to do the work well,” and they say 
other things so severe that I hope I shall not have occasion to 
read them. That, Mr. President, was the response of the sol- 
idest business men in my State to this conspiracy of haste— 
this appeal that had been made to them to urge that the bill be 
rushed regardless of consideration. Not only that, but among 
these communications were perhaps three, I believe, ostensibly 
from labor unions, and signed by a number of names of union 
workingmen. I have official letters from two of the unions 
which those telegrams purported to represent, denouncing those 
telegrams as fraudulent, and insisting that we should examine 
this bill with the greatest care in the interests of the people, no 
matter how long a time it took. 

I feel it necessary to say these things without reading the 
letters or the telegrams, on account of what the Senator from 
Iowa has said. I am very glad this resolution has been re- 
ported, and I have been in favor of it from the moment it was 
presented, and even before. Let us speed the bill; let us work 
the extra time that is necessary. That is a duty we owe to the 
public; but above all let us do our work thoroughly, so that it 
will stand for years; that can only be by making it acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I think the resolution had 
better go over under the rule for a day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I regret exceedingly that the Senator should 
feel obliged to make this objection. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Rhode Island will pardon 
me, I want to suggest, if it is to go over, that the Senator’s 
committee will consider the question whether more progress 
would not be made by having one long continuous session than 
to endeavor to break it. I would myself rather have the session 
from 10 o'clock until half past 6 in the afternoon or even 7. I 
think a great deal more would be accomplished than to break 
the session at half past 5 and endeavor to resume it at 8 
o'clock. 

So far as I am personally concerned the extension to 7 o'clock 
would not put me to much more inconvenience than I now have, 
because believing it to be my duty to stay in the Chamber 
while the Senate is in session, I am here all the day, and it is 
7 o’clock almost every night before I leave the Capitol. 

I did not make the suggestion until it was apparent that the 
matter was going over, but I would prefer to meet at 10 and 
sit here until 7 rather than to endea vor to come back at night; 
and I think very much more would be accomplished even if 
there was an hour less in the aggregate time. I hope if the 
matter goes over the committee will consider that question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think, upon further thought, that the ob- 
jection of the Senater from Texas comes too late. My impres- 
sion is that unanimous consent was given for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. If so, of course one objection does 
not carry it over. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I submit to the Chair that the objection 
does not come too late. The question of unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution, I think, had not 
been asked or given. The discussion has been informal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken. I 
think the Rrecorp will show—and I ask that the Reporter's notes 
may be read upon the subject—that unanimous consent was 
granted for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The resolution was read twice at my 
suggestion for the information of the Senate with a view of hav- 
ing the question determined as to whether unanimous consent 
should be given. As I recall, the only thing suggestive on this 
point is what was said by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dor- 
Liver]. He asked if the resolution was before the Senate, and 
then proceeded to make a statement. It was in a sense before 
the Senate, but I do not believe—it is my recollection, at all 
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„ unanimous consent was submitted to the Senate 
an ven. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the only objection I have to 
the resolution is that we ought to meet at half past 9 instead 
of half past 10. I would be very glad if the committee will 
adopt that amendment. I move to amend the resolution so as 
to provide that the Senate will meet at half past 9 o'clock in 
the morning, instead of at 10.30. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let us have this matter of objection de- 
termined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
Chair will ask that the Reporter’s notes be read. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think, Mr. President, it may conduce 
to a better disposition of the matter than would come about by 
insisting upon the passage of the resolution to-day; and that 
is no threat, either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Reporter will read. 

The Reporter read as follows: 

The Vice-Prestpent. Fifty-six Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum of the Senate is present. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution 

Mr. CuLperson. Let the resolution be read for the benefit of Senators 
who have just come in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Further on there is another statement. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Presiding Officer stated the question again. 
It was stated three times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Reporter will read further. 

The Reporter read as follows: 

Mr. DoLLivxn. Do I understafd that the resolution is before the 
Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It fs. 

ri VICE-PRESIDENT. No objection was made to its present consid- 
era le 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I withdraw my amendment. I 
find it is not in favor at this end of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest to the Senator from Texas 
that it can not be material whether this resolution is voted upon 
to-day or not. I can see no reason for its postponement, 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SCOTT. Let us have a yote on the resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I may have been out of the Chamber 
during a portion of the debate, but I understood from my col- 
league and other members of the Committee on Finance that 
this matter had once been considered by the full committee 
and that night sessions were not ordered; and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO], who sits in front of me, suggests that 
the matter has never been considered a second time by the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Florida is a member of that commit- 
tee. I notice three members of the minority of that committee 
are absent from the Chamber this morning—the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruons]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated to the Senator from Virginia yes- 
terday that I should have to report this resolution, and I stated 
the same thing to the Senator this morning over the telephone. 
Of course, we take the full responsibility for making the report. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that; but the Senator might 
listen to the arguments or suggestions of the minority as to 
the best means of reaching a conclusion satisfactory to the 
Chamber as a whole. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This matter is entirely within the scope of 
the Senate’s authority. Two Members on the other side of the 
Chamber have already expressed their opinion in favor of the 
resolution, and I believe it will be found upon a vote that a 
large majority of Democratic Senators are in favor of the reso- 
lution. That is my judgment about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
object? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I object to the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goes over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, undoubtedly, from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint, the objection comes too late; but I shall 
not persist in that point, as I am powerless, perhaps, to get a 
vote upon the resolution this morning. I, however, give notice 
that I shall call the resolution up promptly to-morrow morning 
and ask that it remain before the Senate until disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions is now in order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was born and raised a Quaker, 
and I only speak when the spirit moves me. It moves me to say 
a few words right now. I can not understand why we should 
Jose nearly an hour here this morning over this resolution when 
Senators on the other side know that the resolution will be 
adopted to-morrow. I can not understand why they can not 
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just as well let it be adopted this morning. The officers of one 
of the largest independent steel companies in this country, or- 
ganized in 1852, have been urging that we give them some kind 
of a tariff bill. They do not care much what it is; but, if we 
will give them something, they will adapt their manner of busi- 
ness to suit that bill. They want to get their factories and 
their blast furnaces and their entire plant in operation. Now, 
here we quibble over whether or not we shall meet at 10 o’clock 
to try to expedite the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock, and 
I shall ask that the Senate take a recess at half past 5 o'clock, 
and hold an evening session to-morrow. I do not withdraw the 
resolution, but I make this motion independent of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet 
at half past 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. The question is on 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. PENROSE: 
A bill (S. 2501) to correct the naval record of John Lindsay; 


‘to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


A bill (S. 2502) to grant an honorable discharge to Francis 
Kelly, alias Francis Cammeron; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2503) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 


A bill (S. 2504) granting a pension to Frank A. Betz; 

A bill (S. 2505) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
M. Blankin ; 

A bill (S. 2506) granting a pension to John S. Barr; 

A bill (S. 2507) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Bisbin ; 

A bill (S. 2508) granting an increase of pension to Emily S. 
Beale ; 

A bill (S. 2509) granting an increase of pension to Condy 
Manelius; and 

A bill (S. 2510) granting an increase of pension to Charles R. 
Gentner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURROWS: 

A bill (S. 2511) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Edsall; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A bill (S. 2512) granting a pension to Ella F. Laverty (with 
the accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2513) to extend the time of payment to purchasers 
of homesteads under an acts entitled “An act to authorize the 
sale of a part of what is known as the Red Lake Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Minnesota,” approved February 20, 
1904; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (8. 2514) providing for participation in the Universal 
and International Exhibition, to be held at Brussels in 1910; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2515) to pay damages and losses sustained by cer- 
tain citizens of the United States on account of the naval opera- 
tions in and about the town of Apia, in the Samoan Islands, 
by the United States and Great Britain, in March, April, and 
May, 1899; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 2516) for the erectfon of a monument to the memory 
of Matthew Fontaine Maury, of Virginia; and 

A bill (S. 2517) for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Gen. William Campbell; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2518) to provide the troops of the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Organized Militia with suitable 
grounds for target practice, battle firing, and war training, 
near Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2519) for the improvement of Mattaponi River, 
Virginia, and making an appropriation therefor ; 

A bill (S. 2520) for the improvement of Cat River, Virginia, 
and making an appropriation therefor; and 

A bill (S. 2521) for the improvement of Onancock River, Vir- 
ginia, and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2522) granting an increase of pension to Allen Os- 
rora (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

FRANK P, M’CURDY. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 


69), which was read, and, with the accompanying paper, re- 


ferred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and 
ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of the Congress certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico, May 6, 1909, 
entitled “An ordinance repealing an ordinance entitled ‘An ordi- 
nance granting to Frank P. McCurdy the right to establish and 
maintain a ferry service between the municipalities of San Juan 
and Catafio.’” 


THE Wuite House, May 28, 1909. 
THE TARIFF. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the Senate proceed with the con- 
sideration of the cotton schedule, and I offer certain modifica- 
tions and amendments to the schedule in order that they may 
be printed. I will call them up as they are reached in their 
order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next paragraph passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over was, on page 
95, in Schedule I—cotton manufactures—paragraph 310, cotton 
thread and carded yarn, warps or warp yarn, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendments have all been agreed to in that paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move, in line 19, to strike out “twenty” 
and insert “ fifteen.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 310, page 95, line 19, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof “ fif- 
teen.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, all these matters are matters of 
absolute mystery to most of us. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is a reduction from 20 to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. ‘ $ 

Mr. BACON. I only wanted the Senator to explain the provi- 
sions as we go along, in order that we may not interrupt him 
by making that request. It is really a matter that we do not 
know anything about, When it comes to technical language 
as to the number of threads to the square inch, and all that 
kind of thing, we want to have an opportunity to know what 
it means. 


WX. H. TAFT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next paragraph passed over. : 

The SECRETARY. On page 96, line 8, after the word “ hun- 
dred” and the semicolon, the committee proposes to strike out 
the following words: s 

Cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


And to insert: 


Cable-laid yarns or threads, made by grouping or twisting two or more 

ouped or twisted yarns or threads together, not colored, bleached, or 

yed, four-tenths of 1 cent per number per pound; colored, bleached, or 
dyed, nine-twentieths of 1 cent per number per pound: Provided further, 

at said threads and yarns, colored, bleached, dyed, combed, advance 
beyond the condition of singles, and cable-laid yarns or threads, as 
hereinbefore provided, shall not pay a less rate of duty than 25 per cent 
ad valorem: And provided further, That all of the 8 threads 
and yarns as hereinbefore provided, when mercerized, shall pay in addi- 
tion to the foregoing specific rates of duty one-twentieth a 1 cent per 
number per pound; cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. Cotton, cotton waste and flocks, manufactured or 
otherwise advanced in value, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him whether 
the bill is now being taken up with some degree of irregularity, 
or whether all that is now being considered has been passed 
over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is being taken up with a great degree of 
regularity. 

Mr. BACON. What I want to ask is this—probably I did 
not express myself felicitously—is the cotton manufactures 
schedule now being taken up upon the idea that all that has in- 
tervened has been disposed of? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not ahgolutely true, but very largely 
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Mr. BACON. That is the reason I made the inquiry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are a few reserved—for instance, sul- 
phate of ammonia, boracic acid, zinc—a few that have been 
passed over by unanimous consent, but very largely all the 
items have been agreed to. -I believe the scrap iron ore pro- 
vision has been passed over. 

Mr. BURKETT. And the lumber schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The lumber schedule has not been finally 
disposed of, and the same is true as to window glass. There 
have been certain items passed over by general consent. 

Mr. BACON. I was moved to make the inquiry by the 
fact that at my request paragraph 291 was passed over when 
it was first under consideration, and I do not understand that 
it has since been taken up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was taken up yesterday, and agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I was present all day. I have it marked 
here; and I am sure the Recorp will show that I asked that it 
be passed over. I do not know when it was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee suggested certain amend- 
ments, and asked that the entire paragraph be agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. The committee suggested certain amendinents? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We struck out “twelve” and inserted 
“ten,” and in the twelfth line struck out “eight” and inserted 
a“ six.” 

Mr. BACON. In paragraph 291? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 291. 

Mr. BACON. The copy I have does not show any committee 
amendments whatever. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was done yesterday on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Rhode Island that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loner] offered an amendment 

Mr. ALDRICH. They were offered by myself. I offered 
the amendments on yesterday. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They were agreed to, and the paragraph 
was agreed to as amended. 

Mr. BACON. I did not know that fact. I will simply have 
to take advantage in the Senate, as that is the only opportunity 
I will have, I suppose; but at the time the paragraph was first 
under consideration I did ask that it be passed over, and I 
supposed, of course, my attention would be called to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraphs were taken up in order and 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What paragraph is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 310. The question 
is on agreeing to the paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY, Paragraph 311, spool thread of cotton. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that all 
the committee amendments in paragraph 311 have been agreed 
to on a former reading. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘They have been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the paragraph as amended. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What paragraph is the Chair referring to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 311. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to ask a question about para- 
graph 310. Does the word “ cotton,” in line 23, after the words 
“ad valorem,” operate to impose a 20 per cent duty on raw 
cotton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To what paragraph does the Senator refer? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I refer to the last clause in paragraph 310. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. I should suggest perhaps that the 
roe all the foregoing” ought to be inserted after the word 
si Ocks.““ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On what page? 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 96, line 24, after the word “ flocks.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 96, in the committee amendment, 
in line 24, after the word “ flocks,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “all the foregoing.” z 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the question I desire to 
ask is whether the inclusion of the first word in that last 
sentence“ Cotton "—would not operate to impose a duty of 
20 per cent on raw cotton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is covered by the words “ manufactured 
or otherwise advanced in value.“ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is a little ambiguous, I should say. 
It might be held to refer to the raw product. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I am perfectly willing to strike out 
the word ? cotton.“ I do not think it is of any consequence, 
and I ask to strike that word out. 

Mr. BACON. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 310. With the word “ cotton” 
eliminated it will read, Cotton waste and flocks,” and so 
forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Strike out the first word, “ Cotton,” in line 
23, page 96, in the committee amendment, and make the word 
“cotton” before the word “ waste” begin with a capital “0.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment previously offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 96, line 24, after the word “ flocks,” 
it is proposed to insert “all the foregoing.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the paragraph as amended. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has already been agreed to, Mr. Presi- 
dent. z 
Mr. NELSON. I inquire what paragraph is being considered. 
It is difficult to keep track of where we are, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 311. 

Mr. NELSON. I thought it was paragraph 310. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 310 was agreed to, and some 
modifications were made to it. Paragraph 311 is now before the 
Senate. I inquire if the committee amendments to paragraph 
311 have been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is so informed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I ask that the paragraph as amended 
be agreed to, modifying it in line 17 by striking out the word 
“ twenty-five” and inserting the word “ twenty.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where is that amendment? 

e Mr. ALDRICH. In line 17, page 97, to insert “ twenty“ in- 
stead of “twenty-five.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To the next paragraph I offer the amend- 
ment which I have already sent to the desk. 

Mr. NELSON. Is that paragraph 313? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Paragraph 313. I move to amend by in- 
serting in paragraph 313 the substance of paragraph 312, so as 
to merge them together. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to make a suggestion as to para- 
graph 312. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I will suggest to the Senator from Iowa that 
I will explain to him what will be the effect of this amendment, 
so that he will understand it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is proposed to insert bodily into para- 
graph 313 the terms of the present paragraph 312, so that the 
same rates shall apply to the articles covered by that paragraph, 
except those that are affected by the proviso, as apply under 
the present law and under the House bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that that was the object I intended to accomplish 
by an amendment adding the proper proviso to paragraph 312. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Putting paragraph 312 bodily into para- 
graph 313, so that the proviso applies to both, accomplishes the 
same purpose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask the Senator just what the 
practical effect of that would be? Does that in any sense meet 
the objection which.was made by the Senator from Iowa sey- 
eral weeks ago? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not tell about what objection was 
made several weeks ago by anybody, but it has this effect: It 
retains the provisions of the present law and the House bill in 
reference to this paragraph. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That was the contention at that time. 
That eliminates that objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 313, page 97, line 24, after the 
word “cloth,’ it is proposed to insert “ valued at not over 7 
cents per square yard, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding 50 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, 1 cent per square yard; if 
bleached, and valued at not over 9 cents per square yard, 1} 
cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, and valued at not over 12 cents per square yard, 2 cents 
per square yard; cotton cloth,”—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, what has become of the words 
in italics on page 98, beginning in line 6 and going down to 
line 167 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have not been reached yet. 

Mr. NELSON. Where does this amendment come in? 

Mr. ALDRICH. At the very beginning of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Just a moment, Mr. President. Before that 
is taken up, I shall be glad to lay before the Senate an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer to paragraph 312. I desire the 
House provision, which is the present law, first restored, and 
amended as I suggest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert, to stand as para- 
graph 812, the following: 

812. Cotton cloth, not bleached, mercerized, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding 50 threads to the ere Inch, 
counting the warp and filling, 1 cent per square yard; if bleached, 14 
cents per square yard; if mercerized, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, 2 cents per square yard: Provided, That on all cotton cloth 
not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, not bleached, mercerized, dyed, colored, or printed, valued at 
over 7 cents per square yard, 25 per cent ad valorem; bleached, valued 
at over 9 — w per square yard, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not care to occupy any 
length of time, but I think it best, at the beginning of these 
provisions of the Senate bill in respect to cotton cloth, to state, 
so that it may be fully understood, the line of division between 
those of us who desire the present scheme of cotton-cloth duties 
retained and those who favor the amendments of the Senate 
committee, 

It was the framework of the Dingley law that the ordinary 
grades of cotton cloth should be assessed by a specific assess- 
ment, but that the higher grades of each countable subdivision 
of the cloth should be assessed upon an ad yalorem basis. By 
some oversight the ad valorem basis in paragraph 312 was 
omitted, because it was not understood, apparently, by those 
who framed these schedules for the committees of the two 
Houses of Congress in 1897 that there were cloths of such a 
character that, while they were under 50 threads to the square 
inch, they were of greater value than the cloths intended to be 
included in that classification; in fact, subsequent decisions of 
the courts put in that classification cloths that were evidently 
never intended to be put there. 

For example, there were found very valuable cloths less than 
50 threads to the square inch, some of them made valuable by 
reason of the high tension of threads, such as would be used in 
making sieves and other such manufactures. Then, on the other 
hand, there were very rough cloths, where the number of fibers 
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of cotton in the thread were innumerable, such cloth, for ex- 
ample, as is commonly spread on a table under the tablecloth, 
a cloth nearly a quarter of an inch thick, which, being unrav- 
eled, shows threads less than 50 to the square inch, and yet such 
a mass of cotton radiating from these threads that the value 
of the cloth was very much above what was supposed to be the 
value of cloth of 50 threads to the square inch. ' 

In my judgment, nothing is necessary except to add to para- 
graph 312 a proviso that as these cloths rise in value above T 
cents they shall take the ad valorem of 25 per cent. That will 
cover them all; cover every decision that the Supreme Court 
has made; restore all cloths that are only 50 threads to the 
square inch to paragraph 312, with the proviso that such of 
them as rise in value above 7 cents shall be treated as the 
Dingley bill treated all other high-priced cloths on an ad 
valorem basis. If that is done, it is not necessary to have any 
specinl provision about mercerization, because, waiving the 
question of what mercerization costs, the effect of mercerization 
is simply to add to the value of the cloths; and if they are as- 
sessed upon a fair ad valorem basis, the ad valorem rate will 
eatch the higher value that arises from the mercerization of 
the cloth. 

Therefore, for two reasons, it appears to me desirable to pre- 
serve the scheme of ad valorems in the act of 1897. They re- 
appear in all these paragraphs, and the committee in each case 
has converted them into what are called “equivalent specific 
duties,” which it can be easily shown are very far from being 
equivalent, but introduce other elements of uncertainty and con- 
troversy into the matter, and in many cases, according to the 
showing made by this very Book of Estimates, operate to very 
greatly increase the duties upon very ordinary varieties of cot- 
ton cloth, a 

I therefore move to disagree to the Senate amendment to para- 
graph 312; and, if that is done, I desire to add the proviso at- 
taching the ad valorem rate to all these cloths less than 50 
threads in density which are above 7 cents in value. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 312 is identically the same para- 
graph which has appeared in all the tariff bills which have been 
adopted in this country since 1883. It was expected that the 
proviso at the end of paragraph 312—— p 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator please speak a little louder? 
It is very embarrassing to haye to make the request so fre- 
quently, but really when the Senator speaks in a low tone it is 
an impossibility to hear him at this distance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was saying that paragraph 312 is identical 
with the paragraph relating to similar articles which were in 
the acts of 1890, 1894, and 1897. The rates are not precisely the 
same, but the rates in this paragraph are the rates of the Wil- 
son bill. They were the words that were adopted in 1894, word 
for word. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? In 
the copy of the bill which I have before me 312 is entirely 
stricken out, 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has been agreed to. I am explaining 
just what that paragraph is and what the committee propose 
to do with it. > 

In those paragraphs, in what was 305, which is now 3 
there was a proviso which read as follows—I read from the 
paragraph in the Wilson Act: 

Provided, That on all cotton cloth not exceeding 100 threads to the 
square inch, including the warp and filling. 

That remained in force until some four or five years ago, 
when the courts decided that notwithstanding the fact that that 
proviso applied to all cotton cloths not exceeding 100 threads to 
the square inch, it did not apply to the cotton cloths provided 
for in paragraph 312, a distinct and plain misinterpretation of 
the law. I do not see how it was possible for any court so to 
decide, because the proviso was not included in paragraph 312, 
and when paragraph 313, or what was equivalent to that para- 
graph, provided that on all cotton cloth counting not exceeding 
100 threads to the square inch this proviso should apply. 

The effect of the committee amendment is to restore the Wil- 
son rates and to restore the rates of the present law upon all 
these cotton goods, with the proviso to apply. That is what 
the committee proposes to do; and I assume that the commit- 
tee amendment is first in order, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, there is a confusion in 
my mind. If the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is accurate, as I take it to be, until otherwise shown, the effect 
of the committee amendment is to restore the scheme of the 
present law. Then what becomes of the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, that this amendment is designed 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator goes further and undertakes 
to take care at this point of the question of mercerization, which 


is not in the present law and is taken care of at another point 
in this bill. That is the only difference. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will permit me, I under- 
stand that the proviso of the act of 1897, which is connected 
with paragraph 313 of the committee's bill, is stricken out by 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; it is not. The Senator does not un- 
derstand the force of the amendment. It is not stricken out. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is printed in this book with lines drawn 
through every word of it. What does that signify? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is stricken out. We put in a specific 
provision with respect to it—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly; and that is what I am discussing. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). Which we believe is not 
greater in amount in rates than the House provision or the pro- 
visions of the present law. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I think I am familiar with 
the court’s decision to which the Senator has referred, and I 
can not agree with him that the court was incorrect. In fact, 
my recollection is that these changes which he says were so 
unreasonable were made by the appraisers themselves. At any 
rate, I have here the opinion of General Appraiser de Vries, 
which indicates that these decisions seem to have originated 
with the general appraisers themselves, 

I was not incorrect in thinking that one of the important 
questions raised by the Senator's amendment is involved in 
paragraph 312. I want to say, again, that in 1897 the rates 
on those cloths were made specific because Congress was not 
advised at the time of the high-class cloths which might be 
included in them. 

Now, if it is the desire of the committee to give a reasonable 
protection to these high-class cloths, such as etamines, so 
called, and these tablecloths to which I have referred, I agree 
perfectly that there ought to be a duty applicable to them very 
much larger than that provided in 312, and therefore I pro- 
pose to add to paragraph 312 the proviso which the Dingley 
bill attaches to every other one of these paragraphs, making 
a sufficient ad valorem, rising as different varieties and cost 
of cloths go into this paragraph. 

I think 25 per cent ad valorem on this cloth would be about 
what is intended by the committee, and the thing I object to 
is abandoning these ad yalorem assessments on the high-class 
cloths, which reach them all and apply equally to all, in what- 
ever state of finishing they may be, whether dyed or bleached 
or mercerized or by whatever other process they may have been 
advanced in value. This ad valorem plan of assessment, es- 
tablished by the act of 1897, supported before the House com- 
mittee by the united testimony of the cotton manufacturing in- 
terests of the United States, ought to be retained. There is no 
reason for abandoning it. The ad valorems are sufficient, There 
is no difficulty about the valuation of these cloths. If there 
was difficulty about valuing the cloths, the difficulties are not 
lost in this maze of dividing lines suggested by the committee, 
some of them only a half cent, and all of them capricious and 
without system. 

I repeat here what I had the opportunity to say the other 
day, that in every one of these subdivisions where the com- 
mittee by fixing the dividing line has undertaken to levy a 
specific duty, the levy operates to substantially advance the 
duty; and if that is not admitted by the committee, I can prove 
it by the Book of Estimates. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is one of the clearest cases in this bill. 
Under the act of 1890 and under the act of 1894 and under the 
act of 1897 a proviso was inserted in these paragraphs, or in 
similar paragraphs, saying that on all cotton cloths counting 
not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, above a certain 
value, there should be applied an ad valorem duty of from 25 to 
30 per cent. By the decision of the court or of the general ap- 
praisers—and I care not who made the decision; it makes not 
the slightest difference to me whether the decision was made 
by the Board of General Appraisers or by any court—the plain 
intent of that law was nullified, and goods which were valued 
at 25 and 30 and 40 cents a yard were made dutiable at 1 cent 
a yard. The equivalent ad valorems were reduced by that one 
decision from 25 per cent to 2 per cent in many cases, and the 
attention of the Senate has been called to the fact that in one 
case there was 6.73 per cent imposed by this paragraph, and 
it was claimed that, because we had sought to make that 25 
per cent even, we increased the duty 400 per cent. 

Does the Senate propose to allow itself to be used by these 
gentlemen whose briefs are being read here and who are trying 
to destroy this bill? I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I feel compelled, out of a sense of duty 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has the floor. Does he yield? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I decline to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to enter a protest here against that 
line of remarks from the honorable Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhede 
Island has the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This decision nullified the act, because I 
have been familiar with these schedules for many years, and I 
know the language was put there with the understanding that 
it had the plain import which the language meant—that all 
cotton cloths not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch 
should pay a certain ad valorem rate. The effect of that de- 
cision, made in 1892, I think, when this bill had been upon the 
statute books for twelve or fourteen years, was to reduce the 
rates upon these articles as stated. . 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at present; a little later. 

That is not the worst part of this proposition, gentlemen. 
Under the act of 1890 fine and fancy cotton cloths were made du- 
tiable at 60 per cent ad valorem, without reference to whether it 
counted 50 or 300 or 400 threads to the square inch. A decision 
was reached—and I care not whether it was made by the Board 
of General Appraisers or by the courts—that those goods duti- 
able at 60 per cent were countable goods and not dutiable at 
60 per cent ad valorem, as they were intended to be by the act 
of 1897; and what happened? These 60 per cent goods were 
put into this countable provision, and with the other decision, 
to which I have alluded, they were reduced from 60 per cent to 
aoe 8 and 4 per cent; and you are asked, gentlemen, to ratify 
that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I now ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The question is this: I wish to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island what effect this reduction in duties 
below what he says the law was passed to proyide for had on 
the cotton industry in this country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What effect did it have? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; is it still prosperous? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will tell you what effect it had. It al- 
lowed the British manufacturers, whose briefs have been read 
in the Senate, to import their goods here at 2 and 3 and 4 per 
cent when the law contemplated that they should be imported 
at 60 per cent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I caught that; but the question I am 
asking the Senator is whether or not the manufacturers here 
who are making these cloths have been prosperous since? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have not been; and I will tell you an- 
other effect. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surru!] yesterday: 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from South Carolina will be 
answered, I think, even to the satisfaction of the Senator from 
Indiana, I think so. But I will tell you another effect it had. 
It had the effect of increasing importations of these articles 
from $2,000,000 to $9,000,000. That is the effect it has had; 
and it is a pretty serious effect upon this class of goods. 

This question might as well be met here upon this paragraph 
as anywhere. The effect of the amendment I have offered is 
not to increase the duties at all, but to provide that these goods, 
valued above a certain value; shall pay a duty according to 
value. That is all there is to the question. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
Rhode Island seems to think now is a good time to settle cer- 
tain things, and I agree with him. There is one thing prelim- 
inary which it also might be just as well to settle now. I 
do not propose to submit, without a protest and an appeal to the 
rules of the Senate and to the general fair opinion that ought 
to prevail among men, to the insinuation that I stand here 
reading any briefs of importers or that I represent anybody 
except the people of the United States. What light I have tried 
to throw upon this question I have sought not from the briefs 
of importers, but from a careful and conscientious study of the 
history and practical operation of these schedules. 

My honored friend the Senator from Rhode Island says that 
an outrageous decision was made in reference to certain goods. 
He says the law was clearly intended to mean one thing, and it 
has been so wickedly construed as to take away certain protec- 
tion which certain kinds of cloths ought to have. I have here 
a speech delivered by one Edwin A. Hartshorne, of New York, 
before the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, in 
which he voiced the same views that the Senator has expressed 
here, contending that the duty provided in the Dingley law of 
60 per cent ad valorem on certain high-class goods made of 
flax, cotton, and vegetable fibers had been nullified. 

I will say to the honorable Senator from Rhode Island that 
if that provision has been nullified, it has not been done by for- 


eign importers. Ouriously enough this outrage, if such it be, 
was perpetrated on the American people by one De Vries, gen- 
eral appraiser, upon whom has fallen the responsibility, under 
the guidance of the Senator from Rhode Island, to remake this 


cotton schedule and to mutilate the tariff act of 1897. Here is 
his decision. It is not a very foolish decision. It represents 
not the folly of the judges, but the errors of Congress. I pro- 
pose to correct that error by putting the Dingley ad valorem 
proviso after section 312. These goods called “ etamines,” or 
whatever you may call them, were apparently unknown to com- 
merce. They ought to have an ad valorem duty on account of 
infinite variability of their forms and their prices. 

I propose to add the Dingley proviso to section 312, and my 
friend the Senator from Rhode Island, in his wrath at these 
errors of construction, proposes to strike the Dingley provisos 
out of all the paragraphs and by substituting equivalent ad 
valorems to make what he calls a corresponding rate, a rate 
which I call a deliberate increase in practically all the rates 
from one end of the schedule to the other. 

That I may not be mistaken about that, I will not consult the 
brief of any foreign importer, but I consult this book called 
“Estimates of Revenue,” a rather sacred document here, be- 
cause it was the foundation of that. great speech of the Senator 
from Rhode Island in which he notified the world of the actual 
revenue to be derived from this bill, down to a 50-cent piece, as 
the Senate will recall, and yet every time any Member of the 
Senate undertakes to open this Book of Estimates at any vital 
spot the Senator from Rhode Island is on his feet to say that 
it is erroneous, or that some miscalculation has crept into it 
which makes it of little or no value. 

I know the value of it. It was made by experts long attached 
to the Finance Committee, whose judgment about these matters, 
with all becoming deference to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
on a question of calculation I would accept rather than his own. 
But here in this book any man with a taste for figures and a 
little time at night, without the aid of foreign briefs or with- 
out the surroundings that are made so cheerful by the con- 
stant presence of experts from the Treasury Department, may 
find that of all the cotton goods imported into the United 
States in 1907 more than 70 per cent, according to these state- 
ments here, of the equivalent ad valorems which interpose the 
specific rates provided in the Senate bill represent an actual 
increase over the Dingley rates; and yet again and again the 
Senator from Rhode Island has thrown the briefs of foreign 
importers into my face, and again and again he has promised to 
show to the Senate that no increases were made. 

I open this Book of Estimates. I ask every Senator here to 
take it up. Make the calculations for yourselves. You will 
find that of the present importations of cotton goods into the 
United States, out of a total importation amounting to $14,000,000, 
$9,400,000 are subjected to increases, according to these tables, 
The actual increase of the rates, however, amounts to more than 
is shown in the tables. If the imports are mercerized and ac- 
count is taken of the extra 1 cent per yard, the true increase 
would of course be greater under the Senate bill. The per- 
centages of increase will also be greater than indicated on most 
of the goods, as the new rates are increased by counting extra 
threads. 

Yet here is the official estimate of the effect of these step- 
ladder specific assessments put down in this book, and if I do 
not tell the truth about it I will be willing to allow my friend 
to reproach me for being the victim of briefs furnished to me 
by foreign importers. More than 70 per cent of the importations 
of 1907 are affected by these crude efforts to convert the Dingley 
ad valorems into specific assessments, and of that class 
$9,400,000 worth, according to those yery figures, is shown to 
have an advanced ad valorem. Yet we have been again and 
again promised an exposure of the fault of which I am guilty 
in desiring the Senate to hold fast to the Dingley ad valorems. 

There is no advantage in these specific assessments. The 
dividing lines are so numerous that you have to find the values 
to the minutest variation in order to tell in what division a 
proposed imported article belongs. One of them is twelve and 
the next line twelve and a half. How are you going to do that 
without finding the value of the articles? The truth is the 
articles are staple in their yalues, known to the mercantile 
community on both sides of the water. These articles differ 
widely in value, and the result is there can be no specific assess- 
ment of them which does not do harm to one or unduly give ad- 
vantage to another. The only possible assessment covering all 
this great variety of articles is a fair ad valorem, and that was 
admitted in 1897, as my honored friend the Senator from North 
Dakota will recall, when we confined the specifics to the lower 
grades; and in each paragraph when the value of the article rose 
so that it was above the ordinary level, we assessed what the 
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cotton men themselves said was a sufficient protection, at an ad 
valorem rate, beginning at 25 per cent and rising, paragraph 
after paragraph, with the value of the goods and the difficulty 
of manufacturing, until it finally eame to be a very high assess- 
ment. That was a wise thing to do, wiser now than we were 
able to see then, because here come these gentlemen. with a 
lot of new processes which they desire to have specifically 
assessed. 

I intend to discuss later on the humbug that is involved in 
these proposed new assessments, but I will not do it now. It is 
enough to say that whatever you do to a cotton cloth before 
or after it is manufactured, whether you bleach it or dye it 
or mercerize it, or whatever you may do to it, or to the yarns 
which enter into it, the effect is to make a more costly article, 
and where you have an ad valorem rate applicable to the 
article, it will take up that new value and give the protection 
which that process needs without any specific assessment on 
the process itself. 1 

Therefore I propose to take the old Dingley provisos and put 
one of them on paragraph 312, and leave the others exactly 
where the act of 1897 left them, and try to seeure, if I can, 
the favorable action of the Senate to strike out these step- 
ladder specific assessments that range all through these para- 
graphs from one end of the Hill to the other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the purpose of having these 
specific assessments instead of the ad valorem? I do not myself 
understand it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In the lower-grade cotton goods the spe- 
cific assessment has always prevailed and has always operated 
fairly well. I have here specimens of these goods, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island says were outraged by importers; 
but, in point of fact, whatever modification in the law was made 
was made by the decision of the very man who now sits by the 
Senator’s side, giving him the information which he reveals to 
the Senate as evidence of the ignorance of everybody else who 
Seeks to discuss these matters. 

There [exhibiting] is an article of cotton cloth, less than 50 
threads to the square inch, but haying a little fancy work upon 
it, which raises its value so high that if you put the assessment 
at simply 1 cent a yard the ad valorem will be very low. There 
[exhibiting] is an article less than 50 threads to the square inch, 
so very cheap that any specific assessment upon it would. prob- 
ably indicate a high ad valorem. It is the cloth used as a back- 
ing for envelopes, for fortifying paper wrappers, and sometimes, 
I understand, for reenforcing the binding of books. It is hardly 
a cloth at all. 

Now, here [exhibiting] is a cloth less than 50 threads to the 
square inch, but there is one of the threads involving a very 
difficult process in producing the feathery appearance upon the 
thread. The other thread is small. Yet the cloth itself is valu- 
able. It is used to put upon the table in order to prevent the 
table from being burned by coffee pots and things like that. 
Everybody, nearly, buys it. It is only 50 threads to the square 
inch, and yet under Mr. de Vries’s decision, this stupid decision 
which my friend the Senator from Rhode Island thinks must 
have been inspired by some English importer, it would pass at 
so low a rate of duty as to be ridiculous, 

I say that is wrong. I want these cloths of 50 threads to the 
square inch to have a fair protection. I know that the specific 
contained in 312 is not enough. I therefore propose to add to 
312 the Dingley proviso, which occurs in connection with all the 
other paragraphs, and when these goods rise about 7 cents a 
yard I want them to be affected by a 25 per cent ad valorem. Is 
not that fair, unless the Senate decides by an affirmative vote 
to go back on the Dingley law and raise all these rates, so that 
when an estimate is made by the committee itself it amounts to 
an open advance which the committee in its anxiety to pre- 
serve its own reputation, I suppose, seems disposed every now 
and then to deny? 

Before we get through with this debate it will be demon- 
strated that the committee, not intentionally, but under the 
guidance of others, has raised the rates on practically all the 
cotton cloths that were imported into the United States in 1907. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
further question to get the point at issue in my own mind, at least? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I 8 that the Senator from Iowa 
and the Senator from Rhode Island agree that the decision re- 
ferred to has had the effect on such cloth as the Senator holds 
in his hands of reducing the tariff rate to 2 and 3 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very low. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. A very low tariff. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Too low. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the first point of agreement, 
The second is that both Senators agree it ought to be raised. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is correct. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The third point, however, is where the 
issue comes. The Senator, I understand, proposes to put on an 
ad valorem of 25 per cent? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; I intend or desire to transfer the 
Dingley tariff. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am aware of that, exactly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. To transfer it to paragraph 312 and restore 
it in paragraph 313, where the committee has stricken it out, 
and to restore it in each of the other paragraphs, so that these 
higher classes of goods, instead of coming in with a humbug 
specific upon dividing lines, for which nobody can understand 
the reason, may get the benefit of the ad valorem fixed in 1897 
by the cotton. manufacturers themselves, and which they them- 
selves stated before the Ways and Means Committee was satis- 
factory to them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understood that; but I want to get the 
point of difference. We have now the points of agreement be- 
tween the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I want to get the point of difference so that I can see 
for myself. As to that piece of cloth, for example, do I under- 
stand that the Senator proposes by his amendment to. fix the 
rate at 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well. Now, what does the Senator 
from Rhode Island propose to fix on it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He proposes to transfer it to paragraph 313. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What would be the effect of that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It would take its chances in the wilderness 
of dividing lines of value ranging from 7 cents upward ac- 
cording to the assessment which he provides there. It does not 
pretend to be an equivalent for 25 per cent ad valorem. In 
paragraph 313 the Dingley ad valorem was 30 per cent. I would 
not object to that. The thing I objeet to is taking out these 
Dingley ad valorem provisos and substituting in their place 
these stepladder specifics. 

I propose, if the Senate will take my view of it, and I intend 
to ask them to do it, instead of cutting out the Dingley pro- 
visos to restore them all, and in paragraph 312, where the pro- 
viso is omitted by an error, I propose to add it, so that all these 
cloth paragraphs beginning at paragraph 312 will bear the rates 
provided in the Dingley Act, and not higher rates. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understand clearly the effect of the 
Senator’s amendment. Now, will he tell us just as clearly 
what will be the effect of the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the speeific, stepladder arrangement as, to duties? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is a little difficult to tell. I have not 
the value of that cloth. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not speaking about that cloth, but 
in general. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Tue Senator from Rhode Island cuts out 
of these paragraphs the provisos fixing upon the higher grades 
of cotton cloth the Dingley ad valorems. He cuts them out 
entirely in every paragraph and substitutes a specific duty, 
differing, as the value of goods rises, from 7 cents up to 25 or 
30, or whatever may be the maximum. The ad valorems dis- 
appear and these equivalent specifies take their place. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What will be the practical effect of the 
specifics? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have shown by this Book of Estimates 
the actual effect. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ce 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say, in reply to that, that it is 
to raise the duties upon various imports from twelve to two, 
three, and four hundred per cent. That is the result of it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Whereas the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa clearly fixes it at 25 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the difference, then? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I wish to modify the amendment I offered 
so as to strike out the word “ mercerized.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. DOLLIVHR. I think there may be difficulty with that 
word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the word “ mercerized.” occurs twice. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; strike it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so 
modified. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
to make a statement? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As to the effect of the changes in the cotton 
schedule, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will go into that 
matter at great length for the committee, and I am sure he will 
satisfy the Senate that there have been no increases over the 
intention of the act of 1897. Of course where, as I stated be- 
fore, duties have been reduced from 60 per cent to 2 there are 
increases, and there ought to be increases. 

But that was not my purpose in asking for an opportunity 
to address the Senate at this time. The Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Dorirver] alluded in, I thought, a rather contemptuous 
tone to one De Vries who, he said, was responsible for the 
schedule which is now before the Senate, reported from the 
Committee on Finance. Marion de Vries is the chairman of the 
Board of General Appraisers of New York. He came to this 
city at the request of the Committee on Finance, in company 
with General Sharretts, also a member of that board, who were 
directed by the President of the United States to place their 
services at the disposal of the Committee on Finance in the 
preparation and consideration of this tariff bill. 

The Senate will understand that these officers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, sworn to support the laws, occupy- 
ing very responsible positions, not only with reference to the 
interpretation of the law, but with reference to the revenue of 
the United States, are the men to whom the Committee on 
Finance would naturally go for advice and for counsel with 
reference to the technicalities of this great act. They are men 
whose character and whose integrity are above reproach. Mr. 
de Vries was appointed to this board as a Democrat. He was 
a Democratic Member of Congress from California. He is well 
known to many Senators sitting upon the other side of the 
Chamber, and I need net certify to them as to his character and 
his integrity. I am very sorry for one that any voice has been 
raised in this Chamber as to that man. His services and the 
services of his colleague to the committee have been invaluable. 
They have always been rendered for the support and protection 
of the Government of the United States. 

So far as this one schedule is concerned, and the amendments 
which were reported from the Committee on Finance to the 
cotton schedule, the changes from ad valorems to specifics, Mr. 
de Vries never saw them until after they were prepared under 
the direction of the committee. No member of that committee 
ever had any conversation with him in relation to it. I will 
go a step further and say that no manufacturer in the United 
States ever saw them or was ever consulted with reference to 
them. They are the creation of the committee itself, and no 
man was consulted, either on the Board of General Appraisers 
or anywhere else, with reference to these provisions until the 
committee had decided what they should be. 

I make that statement in justice to Mr. de Vries, because I 
think that very grave injustice has been done to a man who is 
a faithful publie servant, if there is one in the employ of the 
Government. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, it is not necessary for me 
to say that I do not desire to impeach the character or integ- 
rity of the chairman of the Board of General Appraisers, or in 
any other way to disparage him before the world. I only regret 
that the Senator from Rhode Island, whom I have neyer harmed 
in my life, if I may be permitted to make a personal remark, 
feels a very much more tender solicitude for the standing in the 
community of Marion de Vries, formerly a Member of Congress 
from California, than he does for one of his own colleagues 
here, whom he has not hesitated from the beginning of this 
debate to disparage and reproach in language unbecoming this 
Chamber and unbecoming the association of gentlemen in the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no charges to make. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly am not conscious of having made 
any statement derogatory to or regarding the motives of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yet, Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. If I haye made any such suggestion—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will permit me a moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). I have certainly done it un- 
consciously, if at all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think a great many things haye become 
habitual with my honorable friend. 

Mr, ALDRICH. I think not. I hope not, 


Mr. DOLLIVER. He thinks that nobody can criticise the 
schedules of this bill unless he speaks for English importers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not made any such suggestion. I 
have no question whatever but that the Senator from Iowa is 
acting from just as good motives as I am on this amendment. 
We are looking upon it from entirely different standpoints and 
from information derived from entirely different sources. I 
find no fault with that. The Senator from Iowa has the right 
to his judgment as much as I have to mine. If the Senator feels 
that I have attributed any motive to him that is improper, I 
certainly apologize and retract it, if I made any such sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The-remark of the Senator intuitively in- 
terprets the unconscious expression of long habit of mind and 
thought, coming probably to his lips on these yarious occasions 
without distinct malice. So I have managed to preserve the 
exterior of calm and even of good humor in the midst of them. 
But I shall be called upon, I am afraid, to make several sug- 
gestions, and I beg the Senator from Rhode Island, if he can 
to put out of his mind this hereditary ghost of the English im- 
porter, and give me the credit of having spent a good many 
days and a good many nights, as he has also done, in the prae- 
tical study of these questions. 

So far as the General Board of Appraisers is concerned, in 
the hurry of debate I may have said some things which prob- 
ably I should not have said. In the first place, I am afraid that 
in talking about some of the members of the board who were 
very active around here I have passed an unnecessary reproach, 
if my words might amount to a reproach, upon other members 
of the board, like Judge Somerville, who have been patiently 
and quietly pursuing the duties of the office of general ap- 
praiser. 

I do not compjain that in obedience to the order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States members of the Board of Appraisers 
came here, It was possibly their duty to come. I am sorry 
their views and opinions have not been available to all of us. 
But it is a little peculiar that the men who are behind the pro- 
posed increases of rates in this bill seem to have about as easy 
access to these gentlemen of the Board of Appraisers, to whom 
I bave referred by name, as the Senate or the House. There 
are vestiges in these hearings, tracks as it were, made uninten- 
tionally, possibly, to indicate that the first conference of our 
friend the appraiser from California was not in obedience to 
orders from the President or upon the invitation of the Senator 
from Rhode Island or the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, because I find here in the appendix of the tariff hear- 
ings in the House of Representatives a rather elaborate state- 
ment of what is desired in the way of amendments to the cot- 
ton schedule by Mr. Lippitt and Mr. MacColl, purporting to 
represent the Arkwright Club, who publicly appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee and said the Dingley rates were 
satisfactory and they desired no changes of any consequence 
made, and who afterwards filed with the committee, after its 
hearings were over, their letter suggesting most of the changes 
covered in this bill, and among other things they say: 

The alterations in paragraphs 310 and 313, referred to above, are 
ere res A the same as contained in the recommendations of Mr. 
Marion de Vries, of the Board of General Appraisers, so that the lan- 
guage and form have his approval. 

Yet T understood the Senator from Rhode Island to sa 

Mr. ALDRICH. None of the provisions to which the Sen- 
ator refers are in the bill at all, or ever have been in it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is not according to the Record. I do 
not desire to get into a mere altercation, which is never fin- 
ished, with the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know what those provisions are, 
but I know that neither Mr. MacColl nor Mr. Lippitt nor Mr. 
de Vries, nor any other man, either any manufacturer or officer, 
had anything to do with the preparation of the particular para- 
graphs which are now under consideration. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, in conclusion, the Senator from 
Rhode Island having stated that he does not desire to abase me 
in the eyes of the community 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will enter into a concordat with him. 
If he will give me the credit of having by diligence acquired a 
little knowledge of this subject myself and will omit in the midst 
of his eloquence in his subsequent speeches any suggestion that 
I am reading briefs of English importers, I will agree, although 
the transaction is not at all on equal terms, that I will not 
hereafter confuse the wisdom of the Senator from Rhode Island 
with the sagacity and worldly experience which has been ac- 
quired by the president of the Board of General Appraisers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I believe that the Senate 
was entitled, before any amendments were offered to the bill, 
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to a full explanation of its provisions, including all the changes 
in it and the reasons for making them, by members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Therefore, although I have been recognized 
to say something upon the cotton schedule, which I wish to 
discuss generally and in particular, I think it is just to myself 
and fair to the Senate that the explanation which should have 
been forthcoming when the bill was passed over in its first 
reading for amendment by some member of the committee 
should be made now. 

Therefore I yield to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], 
who, I understand, is prepared to discuss and explain all the 
changes made in this schedule of the bill, after which I shall 
have something to submit to the Senate upon this part of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in justice to Mr. de Vries and 
the decision made by him, as referred to by the Senator from 
Iowa IMr. Dorttver], I think that the whole history of the de- 
cisions affecting etamines, or that class of cloth which has been 
spoken of, should be given to the Senate. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, there is a whole lot of conflict 
of opinion over this schedule. I think if the Senator from Utah, 
on behalf of the committee, is going to make an intelligent ex- 
planation—which I have no doubt he will—the full Senate 
ought to be here to hear it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is right. 

Mr. DIXON. I suggest the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered tọ their names: 


Aldrich 


Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Bacon Crawford Gore Perkins 
Baile Culberson Heyburn Rayner 
Bankhead Cullom Hughes - Root 
Beveridge Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Borah Curtis Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bradley Daniel Kean mith, Md. 
Brandegee pew La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Briggs Dick Smoot 
Bristow Dillingham Martin Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dixon Nelson Sutherland 
Burkett Dolliver Nixon Taliaferro 
Burnham du Pont Oliver Warner 
Burton Elkins Overman Wetmore 
Carter Flint Page 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Paynter 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the amendments proposed by. the 
Finance Committee to the cotton schedules are the work of that 
committee, prepared under its direction, in language which, in 
their judgment, best meets their approval regardless of who 
may have suggested particular phraseology. The committee 
was concerned with results, not with technical authorship. 
Pertinent suggestions of manufacturers, importers, the Ways 
and Means Committee, customs officials and the language of the 
House bill, were accepted or rejected as they met the approval 
of the committee, and the bill was reported reflecting the views 
of no man or men except the committee, and calculated to levy 
fair, uniform rates of duty, producing the most possible revenue, 
and levying an equivalent ad valorem less than that provided by 
the Dingley law as contemplated by the Congress, 

The records of the Senate show that this work proceeded by 
subcommittee long before the Ways and Means Committee com- 
menced its work, and men, including certain customs officials, 
were detailed to gather such information and suggestions as 
would enlighten the committee as to present administration of 
the law and needed amendments to produce uniformity where 
wanting. 

The fact that manufacturers or importers expressed satisfac- 
tion with existing laws in no sense controlled the efforts of the 
committee. It requires no exercise of intelligence to know that 
such in many cases might prove absolutely fatal. 

In the enactment of a tariff law there are other parties con- 
cerned than the manufacturers and the importers of the ar- 
ticle. The United States Government is immediately con- 
cerned that proper and consistent revenues be collected upon 
all dutiable articles. The public with money available for 
investment is also concerned that duties should not be levied 
solely for the protection of existing manufacturers or for the 
advantage of existing importers. Such uniform and consistent 
duties should be levied as will not conserve monopoly of any 
lines, and that all may have an equal opportunity for the invest- 
ment of capital and the embarkment in every possible legiti- 
mate enterprise. In that view the committee proceeded. 


Upon examination of the cotton schedule of the Dingley law 
as administered to-day it was found vastly different from that 
contemplated by the Congress when enacted and as adminis- 


tered for several years immediately after enactment. It was 
ascertained by the committee that by a constant process of 
elimination of certain of its provisions in the scope intended 
by Congress goods of the highest value and classes are coming 
in at the lowest rates; goods of low value are coming in at 
high rates, and goods of the same value when imported under 
one paragraph are paying a vastly different rate than when 
imported under another paragraph, all resulting in a reduction 
of about 20 per cent in the rates of duty contemplated in the 
Dingley law. 

This particular condition is indicative of the vice of accept- 
ing any agreements or statements of satisfaction upon the part 
of the manufacturing and importing interests, and the Senate 
committee declined to abide by any expressed satisfaction of 
any parties without correction of these defects. 

It is well known that the higher class cotton goods are manu- 
factured mostly abroad and that the lower class cotton goods 
are manufactured in this country. It is possible under this 
condition of affairs that the manufacturers would be satisfied 
with present conditions if they occupy the domestic field of 
lower-class goods to the exclusion of and agreeably to the im- 
porter, who imports at lower rates of duty the higher classes 
and values of such goods and thus occupies the domestic field 
to the exclusion of and agreeably to the manufacturers of low- 
class wares. This condition would result in a division of trade 
territory, and the approval of that condition by the Congress 
would be no more nor less than the legislative approval and 
perpetuation of one of the most vicious principles in our body 
commerce, In this situation high duties on low goods and low 
duties on high goods might be found to be perfectly satisfactory 
to both the importing and the manufacturing interests, one of 
which occupied the territory of low-class goods and the other 
the territory of high-class goods. 

Under these circumstances no disturbance of tariff conditions 
would be desired by either party. But the Government is in- 
terested, first, in securing proper and equitable levy of revenues 
upon imported merchandise that it may be fruitful of revenue 
and bear equally upon all consumers; and, second, that others 
who have money to invest in the upbuilding of American manu- 
factures should not be deterred from that by the exclusive occu- 
paney of certain territory of low-class goods by the present 
manufacturers and the inability of entering upon the high-class 
territory by reason of extremely low duties. 

In this view the committee, after considering the demands 
of both, has framed the Senate bill regardless of the desires of 
either manufacturers or importers. It was mindful only that 
consistent, uniform rates of duty should be levied upon all cot- 
ton cloth from the lowest to the highest in accordance with the 
value per square yard and condition, regardless of whether it 
counts a few threads or more; that cotton cloth of the same 
value and condition shall pay the same duty; that uniform 
duties might be laid and collected; and that no particular inter- 
ests be favored or conditions perpetuated. 

Confirmation of the view that as administered some high- 
valued goods pay less rates than lower values is found in an 
examination of the equivalent ad valorems levied on all goods 
included in paragraphs 305 to 309, inclusive, of the Dingley 
law, corresponding to paragraphs 313 to 317, inclusive, of the 
Senate bill. 

Thus in paragraph 305 the highest specific rate on unbleached 
goods is equivalent to 32.04 per cent. The ad valorem rate 
levied in this paragraph on goods of greater value than that is 
30 per cent. On the bleached the highest specific rate is the 
equivalent of 40.36 per cent, as against 35 per cent levied upon 
the higher goods coming in under the ad valorem provisions. 
And on the dyed, colored, and so forth, the highest specific rate 
is the equivalent of 42.15 per cent, whilst the ad valorem rate 
on all of the higher values is 35 per cent. And this continues 
through all the paragraphs as administered to-day. 

That is to say, the ad valorem rate levied upon the higher 
class goods is, in many instances, lower than the ad valorem 
rate levied upon the lower-class goods. So that an importer 
bringing in high-class goods under the ad valorem provisions in 
many cases pays a less rate of duty than the importer of the 
lower-class goods under the specific provisions; and the manu- 
facturer of low-class goods, protected by the specific provisions, 
is protected, in many instances, by a higher rate of duty than 
the manufacturer of high-class goods, whose protection is pro- 
vided for in the ad valorem provisions. In fact, duties col- 
lected under Dingley specifics have averaged about 15 per cent 
higher than those collected under the ad valorems. These ab- 
surdities, so far as can be done by preserving present rates, are 
wiped out by the Senate bill. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
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{Mr. Loder] have made and reiterated the statement upon the 
floor of the Senate that the Senate bill does not increase the 
average equivalent ad valorem duties contemplated by the 
Dingley law. The correctness of that statement in all its com- 
prehensiveness can be demonstrated to almost a mathematical 
certainty. The correction of the inconsistency, restoring an 
improper levy of duty, necessarily requires a change in rate, 

and the greater the inconsistency the greater the apparent 
change. A radical change, therefore, rather notes the correc- 
tion of a radical inconsistency than an unwarranted increase 
in the rate of duty. Nevertheless, the only fair test upon the 
whole schedule as to whether or not duties have been increased 
above those contemplated in the cotton schedules of the Dingley 
law can be determined only by a comprehensive consideration 
of the entire cognate provisions. 

In this determination the logical precedence requires, first, 
the consideration of what was actually contemplated by the 
Dingley law at the time of its enactment. 

What was the effect of that law and what rates of duty are 
collected under it to-day? 

The only authoritative source of information on that sub- 
jeet is the law as written and as originally construed before 
it had been so changed in the course of administration, by 
reason of imperfect language employed by Congress, that the plain 
and manifest purposes of Congress were defeated. This involves 
no reflections upon the officers or the courts construing the same, 
for, while all of these may err, it not infrequently—in fact, 
frequently—happens that where the manifest intent of the 
Congress is plain, the result of fair and sound legal construc- 
tion must defeat that 


purpose. r 
This is particularly true with reference to a tariff law ex- 


pressing plainly what appears to have been in the mind of the 
Congress in a particular paragraph when drafted by the legis- 
lative body, but which is defeated by the effect thereupon of 
some other paragraph or provision of the law equally explicit, 
drafted at another time, when the first was not in the legisla- 
tive mind. 

The merits of the late Colonel Tichenor and his active coop- 
eration with many Congresses in the framing of tariff laws 
and, subsequently, as a United States general appraiser, in 
construing those laws, have been justly proclaimed. He was 
one of the principal factors in an advisory capacity to both 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the 
Committee of the Senate in preparing the phraseology and the 
rates of duty in the Dingley law. Subsequently, as a member 
of the Board of General Appraisers, he was called upon to con- 
strue this law. 

This is particularly true with regard to the textile schedules, 
which, under the distribution of the business of the board, were 
assigned to him. His views, as expressed in his writings and 
his decisions, therefore, must be taken as a high authority upon 
the intent of the Congress as expressed. 

In a book recently published giving a limited part of his 
papers, writings, and letters to Members of Congress at that 
time, it appears that the cotton schedules as they appear in the 
Dingley law were the provisions of the act of 1894, as revised 
by Colonel Tichenor and others, and that this revision was 
accepted and adopted by Congress. In his judgment the sys- 
tem of rates adopted in that act and here extended in the Sen- 
ate bill is the only possible system of rates that could fairly 
cover the subject-matter. 

In a letter to Mr. Dingley, dated December 29, 1896, he 
stated: 

I inelose, a the cotton-cloth paragraphs from 
modified and angen in certain respects, o which attention b tally 
called in explanatory notes attached. 

In the report upon that bill by Mr. Dingley in the House, he 
stated: 

The metal and cotton schedules are in 

resent tariff_—the Wilson-Gorman bill—the 
Pate in the more advanced articles. 

Comparison of the Dingley law with the Wilson-Gorman bill 
discloses the changes made. The Wilson law was a reduction 
of duties from the McKinley law of 1890. The Dingley law is 
practically a verbatim copy as to language and rates, in so far 
as they go, of the Wilson law. Precisely as stated, the in- 
creases occur in the higher-priced cottons. Then, as now, the 
great development of the cotton industry, the invention of new 
designs, styles, and uses of cotton goods, and new machinery, 
resulting in the fabrication of high-class novelties and wearing 
apparel, had caused the importations under the higher para- 
graphs to outgrow the adequacy of the laws in existence, and it 
became necessary, in the opinion of Colonel Tichenor and the 
Congress, to build up the cotton schedules to cover, in certain 
and definite specifics as well as ad valorems, the higher-yalued 
cotton novelties—precisely the condition which confronts the 


part the same as in th. 
above those rates 


— to-day with reference to that class of articles and 
es. 

Accordingly, we find that the Dingley law adopted the Wilson 
law absolutely until cotton cloths containing over 200 threads 
per inch were reached. An increase of one-half cent per square 
yard on all goods over 200 and not exceeding 300 threads to the 
square inch was made, and an advance in the maximum ad 
valorem of 5 per cent. A new provision was added covering 
eotton cloths in excess of 300 threads to the square inch, with 
an additional ad valorem of 5 per cent. These are the sole 
changes wherein the two laws differ so far as the countable 
provisions are concerned. There was then added in paragraph 
330 a provision for “ veils, nets, etamines, and vitrages,” fixing 
thereon a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, which was a new 
provision and not contained in any previous tariff law. 

In the progress of manufacture during the life of the Wilson 
law it was found that the higher class novelties and cotton 
fancies were introduced into the market, to cover which no ade- 
quate provision existed in the Wilson law, and to meet which 
Congress provided higher provisions in the cotton schedule levy- 
ing higher rates, and further provided separate provisions in 
the descriptive class, in which it was intended to include all 
such goods as veils, nets, and cotton fancies with open and 
transparent effects, many of which were intended to be included 
in the denomination “etamines,” and so forth, all at 60 per 
cent ad valorem. The specific provisions were built up sys- 
tematically to the catch-all ad valorems. This was on the theory 
that the specifics were built up sufficiently high to cover all 
probable importations then known to the cotton industry, the 
possible remainders being left to the catch-all ad valorem pro- 
visions. 

The cardinal principle underlying that law, which is the same 
principle as is observed by the Senate committee in the prepara- 
tion of this bill, was that cotton cloth and articles, with their 
numerous variations in count of threads, colorings, and methods 
of fabrication, should pay duty according to value per square 
inch. That had been the system adopted by all previous tariff 
acts. The development of the industry, however, at the time 
of the enactment of the Dingley law required further provisions 
to meet and properly levy duties upon the higher class fabrics, 
which were greatly increased in value. While it was attempted 
by the Congress to levy uniform rates according to value, pre- 
cise consistency was not observed, but in some of the higher 
values arbitrary differentiations were made, and, as I shall 
show, all these higher provisions were found deficient upon con- 
struction. 

It was the evident intent of the Congress that the higher- 
priced cottons, made with fancy effects and varying in count of 
threads in different parts of the fabric, all of a high state of 
manufacture and of high value, but which would be small in 
count, should not fall within the countable provisions, but should 
be carried over into paragraph 322 as manufactures of cotton 
not specially provided for at 45 per cent ad valorem as non- 
homogeneous fabries, or into the higher provisions for “ eta- 
mines, vitrages,“ and so forth, at 60 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 339. 

And so the law was construed when it first went into effect 
and administered for many years afterwards. 

The expressions of no man entered into the determination of 
that construction more than those of Colonel Tichenor. The 
decisions upon the Dingley law show more clearly and distinctly 
than any arguments possibly could the intent of the Congress in 
these particulars. For example, the full force and effect of the 
term “etamines,” carrying 60 per cent ad valorem, was ex- 
pressed after the enactment of the law in several well-con- 
sidered decisions by Colonel Tichenor. 

Thus, in 1900, speaking on that subject, the goods being so- 
called “oriental stripes, printed canvas,” and so forth, he 
stated: 
iare ragg Seibiant e raia San E e hta EA 
articles made of vegetable fibers, not elsewhere specially provided for in 
the act, whether produced wholly or in part on looms, or on embroidery, 
tambour, lace, or other machines or frames, or by hand. 

His interpretations of the intent of that paragraph were 
found to extend to madras curtains, colored curtains with open 
and transparent effects, and a great variety of similarly con- 
structed dress goods, cotton fancies, and novelties. There can 
be no question but that the natural scope and significance of the 
terms “ etamines and vitrages ” cover all these classes of goods, 
and duties were levied thereon accordingly under the Dingley 
law and were for years collected under this descriptive defini- 
tion of the scope of those terms. 

That continued to be the interpretation of the law until the 
close of 1904, when, upon a case made by the overwhelming 
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preponderance of the evidence adduced, the importers proved 
that the term “ etamines,” which was by far the broadest term 
used, had a commercial significance which was confined solely 
to one of those numerous classes of merchandise—a wiry, screen- 
like cloth known as “ congress cloth” sometimes, and used as a 
foundation for embroidery work. An appeal from this case by 
the Government was, after due consideration, dismissed, and a 
new case made, with the same result. 

In consequence, this great variety of merchandise ceased to 
be so assessed and fell for dutiable purposes into the countable 
provisions of the schedule. 

The exceedingly high price of these goods and the exceed- 
ingly low specific rates to which they were subject after this 
and other decisions combined to assess them with the very low 
equivalent of from 2 to 30 per cent ad valorem, and that prac- 
tice continues to-day. So radical a result would not have fol- 
lowed had not the manifest intention of the Congress been 
found not to have been legally expressed. 

It may be explained that while the descriptive force of these 
terms embraced all this class of goods, the rule of construction 
relied upon by the importers was that tariff terms include only 
that class of goods included within their commercial meaning, 
which was proven in this case by a great preponderance of the 
testimony. 

As to the scope of paragraph 322, providing 45 per cent ad 
valorem on all “manufactures of cotton,” in a long series of 
decisions covering many years, and in pursuance of a long- 
continued practice of customs officials under many tariff acts, 
many of which decisions were written or signed by Colonel 
Tichenor, it was held that cotton fabrics which were not 
homogeneous in count—that is to say, those which showed a 
different count of threads per square inch, toa material extent, 


at least, in different parts of the fabric, were not dutiable under 
the countable provisions of the various tariff acts, but as manu- 
factures of cotton at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. Many 
of the goods included in the etamine class were of this char- 
acter, and would have properly fallen in paragraph 322 after 
the etamine decision if it had not been held to the contrary. 
Following the practice under the earlier acts, it was held, in 
line with the decisions mentioned, that such nonhomogeneous 
cotton fabrics were dutiable as manufactures of cotton at 45 
per cent ad valorem and not under the countable provisions at 
lower rates. The reason for this holding was that the conditions 
imposed upon cloth to be assessed for duty under the countable 
provisions are that the warp and filling threads must be counted. 
It was held for many years that such provisions could not apply 
to goods in substantial parts of which there were neither warp 
nor filling threads to be counted. 

This holding of the Board of General Appraisers, however, 
was reversed by the courts in December, 1905, and thereafter 
fabrics of this character, which also generally come under the 
category of etamines at 60 per cent ad valorem, were assessed 
for duty under the countable provisions at extremely low 
rates. The inevitable result was that many fabrics of low 
count, however high their value, thereafter were and now are 
assessed for dutiable purposes at from 8 to 30 per cent, instead 
of at 45 or 60 per cent, as the Dingley law was at first admin- 
istered. 

I ask permission to insert in the Record at this point, without 
reading, a table giving sample lists of rates reduced under these 
decisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing effect of decisions upon certain lines of cotion cloth and articles. 


Description. 


Scrim, 3-ply warp and 6-ply weft. 
Etamine, 3-ply warp and 8-ply weft 
Curtain drapery, 2-ply warp and weft. 


Crete drapery, 2-ply warp and weft 


Madras muslin, single warp and weft. 
Etamine, 4-ply% warp and weft 


uiv- 
* uiva- | Price 
t | Rate pre- 
Rate at present — lentad per 
assessed. pple . — § Senate rate. valorem square 
rate. yard 
rate. 
BLEACHED, 
Per ct. | Per cent. Per cent. | Cents, 
1} cents per 2.55 45 | 25 per cent 25 52. 65 
square yard. 
memes Oa ccaccosvcce] 34:50 60 . 2⁵ $2 
yard. 
60 p cent 60 60 | 5} cents 85 14. 87 
e 60 60 | Scents............ 44 18 
25 — cent plus 34 . 60 | 8 cents plus 2 49 20, 25 
2 pense pee cents per square 
. TE yard, 
e u e 43| 20.83 
60 oe cent EE 60 60 | 8 peny 3 38 21 
yard 
COLORED. 
2cents persquare | 11,50 60 8 40 17.25 
yard. 
60 per cent 60 60 3) cents pet 30 12 
square y: 
30 per cent plus 42 60|7 cents plus 2 55 16.28 
2 cents per cents persquare 
square yard. yard. 
. 38 60 10 cents plus 2 61 23.2 
cents per square 5 
yard. 
o 37 33 47 25.3 
88 60 60 10 cents per 37 27.5 
square yard. 
TS W S 33 30 


Mr. SMOOT. It was the rule of construction for years that 
paragraph 322 as it appears in the Dingley law was intended 
to include not alone nonhomogeneously woven fabrics of cotton, 
but all completed articles made of cotton cloth. That was the 
construction of the law for many years after it went into effect, 
and of all similar tariff acts which had gone before in numerous 
decisions, in many of which Colonel Tichenor, as a member of 
the Board of General Appraisers, concurred. 

It was entirely within reason that the Congress, in providing 
for such articles upon which had been bestowed additional 
labor and cost, should place upon them a higher rate of duty 
than upon the fabric out of which they were made. This con- 
tinued to be the construction of that provision by a uniform 
course of decisions until about the year 1902, when a case was 
made and the contention presented that paragraph 322 did not 
provide for completed articles, but that they were dutiable at 
the same rate as the cloth out of which they were made under 
the countable schedules. The United States circuit courts re- 
yersed the Board of General Appraisers upon this point and 
held that by reason of the inclusion of the words “or other- 


wise,” in paragraph 310, the contention of the importers in 
this particular was correct. 

The result of that decision was, and ever since has been, to 
change the former practice and assess the completed cotton 
article, made up ready for use, upon which there had been be- 
stowed additional labor, in many cases this labor being the 
greater factor of value in the article, at the same rate of duty 
as the fabric out of which it was made. This construction of 
the law has resulted in reducing the rate for years assessed 
upon all the great volume of importations of cotton articles into 
this country from 45 per cent to rates 10 to 50 per cent lower, 
according to the count of threads per square inch in the article. 

The next assault made upon this schedule of the Dingley law 
was that the proyiso to paragraph 305 did not extend to para- 
graph 304. This was a maximum provision to these two count- 
able paragraphs. Paragraph 304 provides for cotton cloth up 
to 50 threads per square inch; paragraph 305, for cotton cloth 
exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads per square inch. 

The proviso to paragraph 305 was, in express terms of Con- 
gress, extended to “all cotton cloth not exceeding 100 threads 
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to the square inch.” Notwithstanding this broad language of 
the proviso, which undoubtedly was intended by the Congress 
to extend also to those goods imported under paragraph 304, it 
was held in the case of In re Blankensteyn (116 Fed. Rep., 776) 
that the proviso did not extend to paragraph 304, This deci- 
sion was handed down in 1902, and thereafter the practice 
theretofore observed by all the appraising officers at the differ- 
ent ports of applying the proviso to paragraph 305 to goods 
under paragraph 304 ceased. 

The result was that sheer woven fabrics and cotton cloths 
and articles which by the very reason thereof were of high 
value were thrown into a paragraph of exceedingly low specific 
rates, because of the smallness of the count of threads, which 
paragraph was, after this elimination of the proviso, unaided 
by any ad valorem provision to properly assess such goods. In 
consequence of this and the other decisions mentioned, some of 
the most valuable cotton fabrics, upon which there has been 
bestowed the greatest amount of labor and which sell for the 
highest prices in the market, most of which are pure novelties 
and many of which theretofore had been assessed at 60 per cent 
ad valorem as etamines, or at 45 per cent as nonhomogeneously 
woven fabrics, were assessed at the exceedingly low equivalent 
ad valorem rate of 7 or 8 per cent under the provisions of para- 
graph 304 as countable cottons, or at 30 to 35 per cent under 
paragraph 305. 

Mr. President, I have here some samples which I should like 
to show the Senate to illustrate these decisions. This [ex- 
hibiting] is a sample of an “ etamine,” specially mentioned in 
paragraph 339. Formerly it was assessed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem. Now it is assessed under paragraph 304. The present 
rate is 2 cents per square yard, an ad valorem of 114 per cent; 
value 17} cents per square yard. The proposed new duty is 7 
cents per square yard, equivalent to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Here is a molleton cloth, formerly assessed under para- 
graph 322 at 45 per cent ad valorem. Now it falls under para- 
graph 304. The present rate is 14 cents per square yard; the ad 
valorem duty is 2.55 per cent. The proposed new duty under 
the Senate bill is 25 per cent, under paragraph 313. 

Mr. President, it is to correct just such inconsistencies as 
these that the changes in the Senate bill are made. Again, 
here are samples of goods formerly assessed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem as etamines or vitrages; later at 45 per cent ad yal- 
orem, under paragraph 322, as nonhomogeneous cottons; now at 
30 per cent as countable cottons, under paragraph 305. 

Another class of goods. Here [exhibiting] is a sample of a 
nonhomogeneous cotton cloth. It was formerly assessed at 60 
per cent as etamines or vitrages, later at 45 per cent under 
paragraph 322, and will be assessed at 30 per cent under the 
Senate bill, paragraph 313, corresponding to Dingley paragraph 
305. : 

Here again, Mr, President [exhibiting], are samples of goods 
formerly assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem, the very finest of 
cotton cloths. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. There must be a mistake, 
and five in this bill relates to fish. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking of the Dingley Act, paragraph 
805, which corresponds to paragraph 313 of the present Senate 
bill. 

These are the very highest-priced goods, and these goods were 
formerly assessed at 60 per cent. The present rate of duty is 
30 per cent. The value of the same is 254 cents a square yard. 
The proposed new duty is 10 cents plus 2 cents per square yard, 
or the equivalent on this particular class of goods of 47 per 
cent. They are among the highest-priced cotton goods sold. 

I could go on all day showing samples. Many of the higher- 
priced goods that formerly were assessed at 60 per cent have 
been now reduced through recent decisions, as I have stated be- 
fore, some of them to 2.55 per cent ad valorem. 

The next attack made upon this schedule was that a woven 
cotton fabric, unbleached, with a figure therein of bleached cot- 
ton threads, was properly dutiable as a woven fabric of cotton 
not bleached. This contention, sustained by the board and the 
courts in the case of United States v. Beer (143 Fed. Rep., 918), 
was made the precedent for the one following, to wit, that a 
cotton fabrie with a warp and filling not colored, but which 
had figures in colors, so extensive as to hardly leave the un- 
colored warp and weft perceptible, was properly dutiable as 
cotton cloth not colored. Subsequent to the Beer case the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided the Riggs case (203 
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U. S., 136), which held that the broad purpose of Congress, as 
gathered from the whole act, should be followed as against 
technical force of language, and following this, the board held 
in effect contrary to the Beer case. This holding-by the board 
was reversed in the case of United States v. Rusch (T. D., 29), 
which was affirmed by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals for the second circuit (T. D., 29506), and a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court denied. 

All of these decisions and contentions are dependent upon the 
contention that in the determination of the dutiable qualities 
of cotton cloth only the warp and filling threads shall be con- 
sidered. The result of this proposition is manifest when it is 
considered that in the great bulk of finer grades of cotton fab- 
rics by far the greater value resides in the threads which are 
Superimposed to form figures, colors, and so forth. The net result 
will be that higher grade cotton goods, having the greater amount 
of labor and material bestowed thereupon in the way of figures. 
coloring, bleaching, and so forth, and in which the greater value of 
the article resides, escape payment of duty on any of these ma- 
terials or value, and bear duty solely upon the value and condi- 
tion of the basic warp and weft threads, which, in many cases 
can not be seen, are of inferior grade and constitute but a minor 
part or foundation of the imported article. Undoubtedly the 
language of the Dingley law lays foundation for this contention 
and should be amended. 

The effect of these decisions upon the cotton schedule is fur- 
ther shown by a reference to the statistics in “Imports and 
duties.” The two decisions which most affected paragraph 304 
were, first, the case of In re Blankensteyn, which held the pro- 
viso to paragraph 305 did not apply to paragraph 304, and, 
second, the decision that the word “etamines” was used in a 
commercial sense and did not apply to the large class of open- 
work goods which its descriptive force embraced. These de- 
cisions became effective about the close of the year 1903. 

In 1898, the first full year in which the Dingley law became 
effective, bleached goods, which were the heaviest importations 
under paragraph 304, paid an average rate of duty of 18.13 per 
cent. The average value per square yard was about 6 cents. 
This continued until 1903, at the time of the rendition of these 
decisions, when suddenly the price per square yard on goods 
coming in under this paragraph jumped from 6 to 14 cents per 
Square yard, increasing in 1907 to 16 cents per square yard, 
while the average ad valorem rate dropped from 22 to 7.63 per 
cent. 

The same general effect is observed as to all other classes of 
goods under this paragraph. So it will be seen by an examina- 
tion of the comparative statement of estimated revenues before 
the Senate that the low rate of duty of 7.63 per cent was a 
rate collected upon cotton cloth valued at over 16 cents per 
square yard in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, while had 
those goods come in under any other paragraph of the Dingley 
law the rate would have been very much more; in fact, most 
of such for many years paid 60 per cent under this law. The 
rate of 42.75 per cent, estimated as the equivalent ad valorem 
under the Senate bill, is abnormal for the reason that it is 
based upon the importations of the year 1907, when exceedingly 
high-valued goods, to wit, 16 cents per square yard, were com- 
ing in under this paragraph, whereas under the Senate bill the 
goods falling under this precise provision will not all be 16-cent 
goods, but will bear an equivalent ad valorem rate of from 25 
to 40 per cent, according to the value of the goods and for other 
reasons I will state later. 

The statement, therefore, that this provision in the Senate bill in- 
creases the duties from 7.63 per cent to 42.75 per cent is not borne 
out upon analysis. The true statement of the situation as to 
this paragraph is that under the Senate bill the high-priced 
goods, of 16 cents per square yard, will take a higher rate than 
7.63 per cent; while many of the goods previously coming in as 
etamines, at 60 per cent, will come in at a fair rate of between 
25 and 40 per cent ad yalorem, according to value, as provided | 
in the added provisions of this paragraph, and there will be an 
equitable distribution in the levies of duty in accordance with 
the yalue of the article. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator know what is the an- 
nual amount of the importations of these goods under the 
countable clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have here a memorandum showing that 
the whole amount was only $20,000. It looks to me that a duty 
of 60 per cent would be a little prohibitory. 
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Mr. SMOOT. ‘I shall later take up the question of importa- 
tions and discuss it. 

Woven fabrics in the piece, of the same value per square 
yard, involving the same amount of labor and material, pur- 
chased at the same price abroad and selling for the same price 
in our markets, pay under the law as enforced to-day rates of 
duty differing more than 50 per cent, aye, sometimes 100 per 
cent, according to whether they are entered under one para- 
graph or another. Goods of the same value and character, if 
they happen to contain 50 threads to the square inch, pay a dif- 
ferent rate of duty than if they contain 100 threads to the 
square inch. Goods of the same value and condition, if they 
contain 201 threads, pay a different rate than if they contain 
100; and if they contain 301 threads they pay a different rate 
than if they contain 200—though in all cases the value in all 
markets is identical. These results are due to those provisions 
of the law which confine the determination of the dutiable 
status to the factors of the count of threads. 

Goods under the present law which are worth from 40 to 50 
cents per square yard, woven on a basic fabric costing but 8 
cents per square yard, will be under the present line of deci- 
sions, without doubt, assessed for duty at the rate applicable 
to cloth worth 8 cents per square yard and duties collected upon 
that value. In fact and reality, these goods are worth and sell 
in all wholesale markets abroad at from 40 to 50 cents per 
square yard, and it exhausts the intelligence of all men to un- 
derstand why any imported article of merchandise should be 
stripped of 90 per cent of its value before the factors of dutiable 
value therein are disclosed. It needs hardly mention of the 
fact to demonstrate that the correction of such inconsistencies 
as these in the enforcement of the law will work radical changes 
in the specific instances of the application of these particular 
rates. Nevertheless, the existence of radical changes in rates, 
rather than being a logical condemnation of the provisions 
which are presented, are more eloquent of the incongruities 
presented. They present an argument rather favoring a change 
than disproving the proposed change which is submitted. 

Another inconsistency in the administration of the existing 
law is that a woven fabric into which threads other than the 
ordinary warp and filling threads have been introduced for the 
purpose of forming a figure, and valued at a given number of 
cents per square yard, say 14 cents, is thrown into one para- 
graph, with its rates for dutiable purposes, whilst the same 
fabric of identically the same value, made upon identically the 
same machine, excepting that it has gone through another pro- 
cess whereby the threads have been clipped upon the back, 
thereby adding to the value of it, is thrown into a different par- 
agraph at lower rates of duty. 

To illustrate what I mean I desire to show the Senate this 
sample of cloth [exhibiting]. Senators would not think that 
was a piece of white goods, and yet it is so held, and the rate 
when this piece of cloth is clipped and the fancy figure executed 
is lower than the original cloth unclipped. It is to correct such 
inconsistencies that we have changed the wording of this bill. 

Completed articles made from woven fabrics, into the manu- 
facture of which articles much labor and mechanism have been 
devoted, which has greatly advanced their value, pay the same 
rates as the fabrics out of which they are made—a safe and 
absolutely positive guaranty under the law as construed that 
this work shall not be done in America by its well-paid labor, 
but by the cheaply paid labor of foreign countries. 

It is the purpose of the Finance Committee in its amend- 
ments to correct these anomalous conditions, feeling it is its 
duty to do so regardless of whether or not the same has been 
recommended by either manufacturers or importers. It is pro- 
posed by the Senate bill to effect not an entire restoration to 
the duties in the provisions of the Dingley law in the respects 
in which it has failed to stand the test in the courts, but to re- 
place these with more specific provisions of the countable 
clauses, the effect and legality of which have for more than 
twenty-five years been tested and stood in the courts. 

It is not my purpose to investigate or criticise the causes of 
these results. Undoubtedly the cause of most of them was due 
to the use of language by the Congress which did not express 
its purposes, and which subsequently was proven to have in 
trade and commerce a different meaning than the commonly 
accepted one. Courts and the customs officers are bound to give 
heed to these in their decisions, to regard all the provisions of 
the act as a whole and not regard results. It is the duty and 
purpose of the committee to provide such language as will in 
the light and guidance of these decisions make effective those 
provisions found faulty. 

The effect of these decisions upon the rates of duty collected 
upon cotton fabrics and articles, as will be demonstrated by a 


table which I will insert in the Recorp, was that between the 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900, the first three years under which 
duties were assessed under the Dingley law, and 1907, which 
was after these decisions went into effect, the average rate of 
duty collected under these provisions of the cotton schedule 
dropped from an average approximating 48.50 per cent to a 
present average rate of about 38.50 per cent, which is the equiva- 
lent ad valorem to-day collected upon cotton fabrics and 
articles, levied without regard to system, value, or condition. 
The Senate bill rectifies these conditions. 

Mr. President, I now show the Senate a piece of cloth which 
will demonstrate the different decisions, throwing the cloth 
from 60 per cent down to an ad valorem rate of only about 10 
per cent. Under the Dingley bill it was assessed at 60 per cent 
ad valorem as an etamine on a foreign valuation of 40 cents 
per square yard, and the duty on each square yard was 24 
cents. The first assault reduced it by the etamine decision to 
45 per cent ad valorem as a completed or nonhomogeneous 
article, and the duty collected was 18 cents a square yard. 
From completed article and nonhomogeneous fabric a decision 
of the court reduced it to colored countable cottons at 30 per 
cent ad valorem and 2 cents per square yard, under paragraphs 
305 and 313, equivalent to 35 per cent, and a duty of only 14 
cents per square yard was collected. Then there was a de- 
cision holding it not colored, which reduced the rate to 25 per 
cent ad valorem and 2 cents per square yard, equivalent to 30 
per cent ad valorem, and we collected a duty of 12 cents. 

Then the color decision having been affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, the value for dutiable purposes is confined to founda- 
tion cloth, the rate will be 2} cents, plus 2 cents on a basis of 8 
cents, equivalent to an ad valorem of 10§ per cent on 40-cent 
valuation, under paragraphs 305 and 313, collecting a duty of 
4} cents instead of 24 cents. 

By way of justification of the decision of Mr. de Vries, I 
wish to say that the latter decision was rendered by Mr. de 
Vries, the appraiser at the port of New York, following the other 
three decisions of the courts, and his decision could not have 
been otherwise in view of the former decisions of the courts. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to inquire what that cloth which 
the Senator has laid on his desk retails for at the stores? 

Mr. SMOOT. The foreign price is 40 cents per square yard. 
I do not know what the retail price in this country is. This is 
virtually a finished article. 

Mr. DIXON. And the present duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Four and one-fourth cents, whereas we should 
have collected under the Dingley law 24 cents. 

Mr. NELSON. What will it be under the bill as amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the bill as amended, it will be 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 8 

Mr. NELSON. That is an increase even under your inter- 
pretation of the Dingley law. 

' Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent is not an increase over 60 per 
cent, the rate first assessed. 

Mr. BURKETT. Is the rate made in this bill an ad valorem 
or a specific on that piece of goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ad valorem. It would come in under the ad 
valorem clause. 

Mr. BURKETT. I understood the committee were trying to 
make these rates specific. In the light of these decisions to 
which the Senator has referred, where they have been flipping 
them around from one schedule to another, how do you know 
they will not do the same thing by some other decisions? That 
is the thing which has been bothering me all the way through. 
How do you know what will be the opinion of the General 
Board of Appraisers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the provisions of the present bill, not 
only are the unclipped threads on a piece of goods counted, but 
the clipped threads will also be counted, if this bill as reported 
by the Senate committee becomes a law. This, of course, is a 
made-up article and takes the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

There were before the committee two plans. They could 
have amplified the words etamines and vitrages,” and kindred 
language, as used in ph 339, so as to include there- 
within everything intended to be included in the descriptive 
force of those terms in the Dingley law; and, further, could 
have so amplified the provisions of paragraph 322, which pro- 
vides a 45 per cent ad valorem rate, so as to include all non- 
homogeneous fabrics, which previously were assessed under 
that paragraph in the Dingley law. 

The committee, however, was of the opinion that the high 
rate of duty established on dress goods of open weave, and 
other goods within the eategory of “ etamines,” and so forth, of 
60 per cent ad valorem should be reduced, and that nonhomo- 
geneous fabrics should likewise be reduced from the Dingley 
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rate at first enforced. It was further of the opinion that it is 
more diflicult and less satisfactory to levy tariff duties by names 
than by elauses which specifically describe the factors entering 
into the composition of the merchandise. 

The use of such words in a tariff Jaw render harmonious ad- 
ministration impossible. The infinite variety of goods border- 
ing on the category of etamines presented to all customs officials 
problems of impossible uniformity in decision. No person can 
with uniformity tell precisely what came into that definition 
were the decisions uniform, for the differences are so slight in 
numerous cases as to perplex the most accurate vision. 

Moreover, different importers, importing the same goods, 
confronted the customs officials at different ports and times 
with witnesses making absolutely contradictory records, neces- 
sarily resulting in contradictory decisions or findings against 
the whole of the evidence. 

So numerous were the inevitable conflicts that the committee 
is of the opinion these terms should be omitted. Indeed, the com- 
mercial import of the term itself, in behest to the caprice of 
fashion, as understood by the trade, shifted from certain classes 
of goods in one season to entirely different classes of goods in 
another season, so that uniform classification was absolutely 
impossible. Names change with trade requirements and styles. 
Descriptions always remain the same. When, therefore, the 
idea of extending the terms “etamines and vitrages” and the 
terms of paragraph 322, relating to manufactures of cotton, was 
abandoned and the provisions reported by the committee 
adopted, they reduced the duties materially upon that very 
large class of cotton goods imported into this country. 

While in specific and exceptional instances, by reason of 
peculiar conditions of merchandise imported, or other causes 
which will hereinafter be pointed out, the rates might in a 
particular year, with reference to a particular fabric, or by 
some theoretical calculation, figure above those of the Dingley 
law, in the vast bulk of importations of this class of mer- 
chandise and upon the total importations the average rates 
levied by the Senate bill will be lower than those actually col- 
lected under the Dingley law when construed as a whole for 
many years after its enactment. 

It has been charged upon this floor that the Senate changes 
are reckless and unintelligent. This is not true. These changes 
follow a fixed principle, the same that underlies the whole 
framework of the Dingley law. : 

This principle was the sound, rational, and economic one 
that cotton cloth of the same value and condition should pay 
the same rate of duty. 

Under the Senate provisions where the number of threads 
per square inch makes no difference in the value of the fabric 
the rate assessed is the same; where it does make a difference 
a different rate is assessed. No more reason suggests itself 
why the difference in count of fabric without difference in 
value should change the rate of duty than should the difference 
in shades of color in a fabric, or the difference in the number 
of onions or grains of corn in a bushel, or the number of cylin- 
ders in an automobile, the value in each case being the same. 

The first Senate amendment strikes out of paragraph 359 of 
the Dingley law the words “etamines and vitrages.” This 
throws all of this class of merchandise, formerly dutiable at 60 
per cent ad yalorem, into the countable clauses at much lower 
rates of duty, according to value. 

The next Senate amendment strikes out paragraph 304. That 
paragraph covered cotton cloth counting not more than 50 
threads per square inch. 

he amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
this morning now proposes that the provisions of paragraph 312 
shall be included in paragraph 313, so that the 25 per cent ad 
valorem clause that the courts held did not apply to paragraph 
304, Dingley Act (Senate bill, paragraph 312), would apply after 
the passage of this bill. 

Under the decision of the court in the Blankensteyn case, the 
proviso to paragraph 305 having been held not to apply to para- 
graph 304, rendered that paragraph the source of the most ex- 
treme inequalities in rates of duty in existing law. It being 
confined to cotton cloth counting not more than 50 threads per 
square inch, without any further qualifications except the broad 
ones of “not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed“ 
and the converse thereof, permitted assessment thereunder of 
some of the highest-priced fabrics at the lowest specific duties 
provided in any of the paragraphs of the cotton schedule. It 
stands without argument that cotton cloth containing not more 
than 50 threads per square inch must, of necessity, in order to 
be of any use whatsoever, be made of cable-laid yarns or other 
methods of fabrication relatively expensive, 


The inevitable result, therefore, of the continuance of this 
paragraph in the law was to work extreme inconsistencies as 
to rates of duty collected upon fabrics of wide weave and high 


value. While the striking out of this paragraph may result in 
increasing rates of duty several times over on merchandise 
which lately fell therewithin, it is only restoring some high- 
class goods to their appropriate rates with such as pay corre- 
sponding rates of duty when falling within other provisions of 
the cotton schedule, and in the main upon which, in the con- 
templation of the Dingley law, 60 per cent ad yalorem was 
assessed as etamines under paragraph 339. These goods, under 
the provisions of paragraph 304 of the Dingley Act, are now 
paying from 24 to 8 per cent equivalent ad valorem; or from 25 
to 30 per cent under paragraph 305. 

Everyone familiar with the subject has suggested that this 
paragraph (304) be repaired in almost every detail. The Cot- 
ton Importers’ Association of New York, as will appear from a 
copy of their recommendations which will be placed in the 
Recorp, recognizing the utter insufficiency of this paragraph, 
suggested that a proviso be added thereto, building the rates 
up to 30 per cent ad valorem according to value, or more than 
600 per cent over present rates. The efficiency and scope, how- 
ever, of that paragraph are so limited and its presence in the 
law such a menace of other provisions that it should be struck 
out, and accordingly the Senate committee so recommends. 

Imported merchandise which legitimately fell within para- 
graph 304 of the Dingley law, as contemplated by the Congress 
and construed for many years after its enactment, was limited 
in quantity. Before the importance of that provision was mag- 
nified by the decisions cited, the annual importations in any one 
year thereunder did not exceed $500 in value. Its presence in 
the act, levying exceedingly low specific duties, became a menace 
to the other provisions and invited litigation aimed at the in- 
troduction thereunder of high-priced goods not intended by the 
Congress to be assessed thereunder. The relatively small 
quantity of goods falling within the provisions of that paragraph 
may well pay the rates provided in the following paragraph. 

Since the Senate bill struck out the words “etamines and 
vitrages” from paragraph 339, much of the merchandise that 
continues to be assessed under that paragraph, which is, as a 
matter of fact, high priced, would fall into paragraph 304 at 
rates of about 8 per cent. It is therefore essential to the pres- 
ent plan of restoring harmonious rates in this schedule that 
paragraph 304 be struck out. 

The consistent and progressive plan underlying the added 
provisions of the Senate in furtherance of the principle stated 
may be readily understood. The ad valorem rates of each 
paragraph are conyerted into specific rates based upon ad 
valorem valuations. There are no new ad valorem lines intro- 
duced into the countable provisions that do not in some of the 
cotton paragraphs exist in the Dingley law, so that it can not 
be said that there are here introduced any new ad valorem 
lines. On the contrary, the provisions represent an extension 
toward the specific system; for, while the lines of duty are 
based upon ad valorems, the rates of duty are made specific 
where heretofore they were ad valorem. 

In the construction of the first paragraph—313—for example, 
the lines are as follows: 

Valued at over 7 and not over 9 cents per square yard; valued at 
over 9 and not over 10 cents per square yard; valued at over 10 and 
not over 123 cents per square yard; valued at over 123 and not over 
14 cents per square yard; valued at over 14 cents per square yard. 

An examination of each of the old provisos to the succeeding 
paragraphs of the Dingley law will disclose that these are the 
precise lines made in the provisos to those paragraphs. They 
have been brought over from those paragraphs and added to all 
preceding paragraphs. The specific rate provided in each of 
these subdivisions is the ad valorem rate provided in the par- 
ticular paragraph upon goods of the values expressed between 
the lines here applied, converted into specific rates. To illus- 
trate: In paragraph 313 goods valued at over 7 and not over 9 
cents per square yard, 25 per cent ad valorem on the basis of 
9 cents would be 2} cents per square yard, the rate adopted. 
On the next valuation, over 9 and not over 10 cents per square 
yard, this line of demarcation having been brought forward 
from paragraph 314, there is applied thereto the ad valorem 
rate of paragraph 314, which is 30 per cent, and that rate ap- 
plied to 10 cents per square yard gives 3 cents per square yard, 
the rate adopted. And so on through all of the paragraphs. 

This, therefore, simply carries out exactly the lines of the 
Dingley law, converting ad valorem rates into specifics and 
applying them to precisely and to only that value of goods as 
in the Dingley law provided, but extending the rates applied 
to all paragraphs when goods of an equal value and condition 
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were imported thereunder. In this way perfectly systematic 
and consistent provisions are drafted upon the values and rates 
of the Dingley law, which can be verified by calculation, with 
the result that under the Senate bill cotton cloth of the same 
value and condition pays the same rate of duty, regardless of 
the paragraph into which it falls for dutiable purposes. 

Attention is particularly invited to the fact that the building 
up to effect this purpose of the paragraphs of the Dingley law 
applies more particularly to the paragraphs covering goods of 
transparent effects and small count of threads. This class of 
goods, by reason of their transparent effects and open-woven 
character, of necessity partake more of the nature of novelties 
than of necessaries. The succeeding paragraphs, providing for 
the closely woven fabrics, more nearly cover goods manufac- 
tured for comfort and warmth than for effect and ornamenta- 
tion. In the very nature of things, then, the paragraphs of the 
Dingley law of low count apply to the higher-priced ornamental 
novelties and luxuries, Yet these paragraphs are the ones pro- 
viding the lowest rates of duties. 

The building-up process, therefore, was more extensive in the 
first paragraph than in the second, and more in the second than 
in the third, and so forth, to the conclusion. In the latter para- 
graphs the changes are simply conversions from existing pro- 
visions. It is apparent, therefore, that the principle involved 
in building up these paragraphs was not alone that uniform 
rates of duty should be established on goods ef the same value 
and condition, but that luxuries and novelties, open work and 
transparent fabrics, fabrics for ornamentation and adornment, 
purchased by people of better means should at least pay the 
same rates of duty as the more closely woven fabrics, usually 
worn by people of lesser means, because they provide comfort 
and warmth as well as whatever ornamentation may result 
from any higher values represented in the fabric. 

And, again, I think it worthy of repetition that it is to be 
noted that the added provisions are more on these particular 
low-count paragraphs, gradually decreasing in number as the 
density of the count increases. 

We are unable to discover, after the most careful study, any 
“hybrid,” “reckless,” or “ unintelligent” system here adopted. 
On the contrary, we find the logical sequence of the Dingley 
law. By this system uniform duties upon cotton cloth will be 
collected, and while on many of the goods—in fact, the great 
proportion of the high-class articles—the duties levied by the 
Dingley bill, to wit, 45 and 60 per cent ad valorem, will not be 
collected, as there is a reduction from those rates, duties propor- 
tionate to the value and condition of the goods will be collected. 

The only difference between this and the Dingley law is that 
the Senate provisions are more systematic, for the Dingley law 
provided an arbitrary rate of 45 per cent on certain cotton 
fabrics, while the Senate bill provides that all shall be assessed 
according to value; and where the Dingley law gave an arbi- 
trary differential between the solid-woven fabrics and the open- 
work fabrics of the etamine class of from 15 per cent to 25 per 
cent, the Senate bill allows only the differential represented in 
the actual difference in value. 

There are no definite statistics available as to the amount 
of duties annually collected on cotton goods assessed within 
the provisions of paragraph 339 as etamines and vitrages, but 
some idea of the scope of that paragraph and its included terms 
may be derived from the fact that more than $45,000,000 per 
annum is collected thereunder. 

While in the adoption of this system of duties some narrow 
lines of demarcation have resulted, they are the result of the 
application of the system suggested and not of accident or de- 
sign. The committee having this in mind, considered the chang- 
ing of these lines of demarcation, but inasmuch as the cotton 
industry had accommodated itself to these lines and the result- 
ing equivalents, it was deemed that this small line of demarca- 
tion and its attendant difficulties of administration had better 
be preserved than to change a system of duties to which trade 
and commerce had already adjusted themselves, 

There are possibly two exceptions to this rule, which are of such 
minor importance that little comment thereupon is necessary. 

The first is, that in the dividing line in paragraphs 315 and 
316, in bringing over the corresponding ad valorem line from 
816, the difference—being between 123 to 174 cents per square 
yard—was deemed too great, as affecting too great a difference 
in the rates levied upon the merchandise included between these 
lines. Accordingly a fair mean between the two was taken, 
which is, in fact, a reduction of the logical rate; but the har- 
mony of the paragraphs is preserved. 

Secondly, the dividing lines in paragraphs 816 and 317 are 
carried up to 45 per cent. This additional scope under these 
paragraphs will affect comparatively little merchandise and is 


simply carrying the provisions of the paragraphs to the logical 
sequence to catch any possible new species of goods that might 
be imported thereunder. Its general effect upon the entire 
schedule is necessarily limited. In any event, no reason occurs 
why goods of this class should not pay the rate therein provided. 
It applies only to eotton fabrics valued at over 20 cents per 
square yard. These fabrics are of such high class that they are 
fully within the range of luxuries. They are of that high class 
that they come in competition with some of the finest grades of 


summer silks, domestic and foreign, sold in this country. 


Wherever specific duties are provided between lines based on 
value or weight, relative possible ad valorems calculated pre- 
cisely upon one of these lines are always so much greater than 
what would actually be collected upon goods so manufactured 
that their value and conditions depart as far as possible under 
the statute from that line. For that reason no fair theoretical 
estimate can be made of the probable equivalent ad valorem by a 
ealculation: based solely upon that line. And for the same rea- 
son no fair estimate can be made of the probable equivalent ad 
valorem which would be obtained in theoretical estimates based 
upon statistics or bases of importations which have not been 
imported under that paragraph. For example, in paragraph 313 
the first ad valorem provides: 

Valued at over 7 and not over 9 cents per square yard, 23 cents per 
square yard. 

The equiyalent ad valorem if the goods imported under this 
provision were valued at 7} cents—the value along the line 
would be approximately 31 per cent; if imported at precisely 
9 cents per square yard—the value furthest away from the line 
the equivalent ad valorem would be 25 per cent. 

In the presence of the possibility of a merchant, therefore, 
being able to bring in a better value at a less equivalent ad 
valorem there is not the remotest possibility but that he would 
avail himself of that possible and necessary latitude in the 
statute. Imported goods are always so made as to fit the tariff 
line of least resistance, and so long as merchants continue to 
do business upon the basis of self-interest this will continue. 
The only fair, probable rate, therefore, is that which will per- 
mit the entry of the best value at the least relative ad valorem, 
which never lies along the basic line upon which the rate is 
fixed, but as far away from it as possible. The calculations 
submitted in this Chamber some days since did not take this 
into consideration, but were made upon the highest theoretical 
possibility, which is never a practical probability. Nor was it 
possible for the tabulators of probable ad valorems collected 
under these provisions to do so, as goods had not as yet been 
imported under the provisions. Hence all estimates made in 
that manner are of no practical value or accuracy. Inasmuch, 
however, as the Senate bill adopts the ad valorem lines of the 
Dingley law, there is positive assurance that the equivalent 
ad yalorems upon future importations would be practically 
identical with those at present. 

The illustration offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dor- 
LIVER], found on page 1722 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 4, 1909, is subject to these observations. The Senator 
stated that under this bill unbleached cloths valued at over 14 
cents per square yard carried a duty of 7 cents per square 
yard in paragraph 313, and asserted: ? 

face that it im a duty of 
of 147 on ics te 49 per cent. e binae 3 — Goth 
is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

He failed, however, to state what the Dingley rate on the 
same cloth would be if assesssed for dutiable purposes under 
the other countable provisions of the Dingley law. Paragraph 
313 of the Senate bill corresponds to paragraph 805 of the 
Dingley law. Cotton cloth of this identical value and condition 
under paragraph 305 of the Dingley law pays 25 per cent; under 
paragraph 306 of that law, 30 per cent; under paragraph 307, 
35 per cent; and under paragraphs 308 and 309, 40 per cent. 
Thus we have the incongruous situation that cotton cloth of 
identically the same value and condition, except as to count of 
threads, would be assessed with four separate and distinct rates 
of duty, according to the paragraph it fell under. There is no 
difference in its value or condition; there is no difference in 
the cost of manufacture. There is no reason in logic, economics, 
or good sense why this should be so, and this bill corrects that. 

The Senate bill, paragraph 313, so far as can be calculated 
upon existing statistics, might by remote theoretical possibility 
assess 49 per cent duty upon cloth of that value and descrip- 
tion, but no possible higher rate. The Senator from Iowa used 
the highest possible theoretical rate to explain the effect of this 
provision. Whatever rate this cloth would pay under the Senate 
bill under one paragraph, it would pay identically the same under 
all of the other paragraphs irrespective of the count of threads. 
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The subjeet of his illustration was unbleached cloths valued 
at over 14 cents per square yard. It should be here noted that 
the provision of paragraph 313 for such cotton eloth is— 
valued at over 14 cents per square yard, 7 cents per square yard, but 
not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Therefore, while goods falling under this provision at 14} 
cents would pay a duty of 49 per cent, because of the nearness 
to the dividing line, goods which would come in under the same 
provision might be valued at 173 cents per square yard, and 
when so valued would pay precisely 40 per cent ad valorem. 

It is not to be assumed for a moment that in this system of 
rates, which has been in vogue for many years as to woven 
fabrics and which has received the approval of the best minds 
giving attention to the subject, the manufacturers exporting 
thereunder would not accommodate their business and manufac- 
ture to the schedule as adopted, and that the goods manufac- 
tured for the American. markets, in order to import the best 
value for the least duty, would be so manufactured as to depart 
so far as practicable frem any harsh lines of the tariff. In 
consequence, while theoretical tabulations might show a theo- 
retical 49 per cent duty, actual commercial transactions would 
not warrant any such conclusion. 

And so it must be: borne in mind that in figuring equivalent 
ad valorems of a new schedule upon the basis of previous im- 
portations, where calculations have to be made on the lines 
laid down, no fair or accurate statement can be made of the 
duties which will be actually collected other than a fair esti- 
mate within the broad lines of demarcation. For under the 
new schedule the foreign manufacturers will, as they have done 
with reference to the old schedules of the tariff act, so ac- 
commodate the construction of their goods within the lines of 
the tariff as to export the best quality for the least rate of 
duty possible under the law. 

That this is not a mere theory, but is demonstrated in com- 
mercial practice, is proven by a reference to the cotton-hosiery 
schedule, paragraph 318, of the Dingley law. One line of de- 
marcation there drawn was, for example, those valued at not 
more than $1 per dozen pairs. Reference to “Imports and 
duties,” page 281, shows that, while in 1898 the average value 


per dozen pairs of hosiery imported under that provision was 
88.7 cents, in 1907 it was 96 cents, Here we find a gradual, but 
certain, conversion in manufacturing particulars conforming to 
lines drawn by the tariff law in obedience to the inevitable 
commercial practice to import the greatest value possible at 
the lowest equivalent ad valorem possible within the lines laid 
down by the tariff law. And this same condition will be found 
in examining every one of the hosiery and other similar sched- 
ules in every tariff law from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment to. date. 

This was the policy pursued with reference to the Dingley law, 
and that law has not been disturbed on its specific or ad val 
lines in any particular, for the reason that the business wort 
has become adjusted to it. And for this reason the ad valorem 
lines of the present law have been transferred to the paragraphs 
as written in the Senate bill, that the least disturbance to the 
business. world possible may result by the adoption of the new 
provisions. 

So it is with the table submitted in the Rrconp on the same 
page. It is subject to the same considerations and the additional 
one which has not been taken into account in the Senator's esti- 
mates, to wit, that many of the high-class goods, such as voiles 
and the great class of dress goods comprehended in the descrip- 
tive term “etamines,” now coming in under paragraph 305 at 
25 per cent, for many years paid, when the duty actually con- 
templated by the Dingley law was assessed upon them and be- 
fore that law was contrarily construed, 60 per cent ad valorem 


under paragraph 339. 


Viewed in the light of sound business probabilities, therefore, 
reenforeed by all experiences under similar provisions of the 
present and previous tariff acts, these remote possible conelu- 
sions cease to be criteria of the effect of this bill upon the com- 
merce of the country. 

Mr. Presdent, at this time I desire to ask that a table be in- 
serted in the Recorp showing average rate of duty actually ceol- 
lected in 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1907, and estimated average rate 
under Senate bill of cotton cloth and articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request. of the Senator from Utah. 

The table is as follows: 


Cotton cloth and articles.* 
[Table showing average rate of duty actually collected in 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1907, and estimated average rate under Senate bill. 
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Mr. SMOOT. These tables demonstrate the claims asserted 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovee] that the Senate bill pro- 
vides average rates lower than the Dingley law. They show 
the average ad valorem rates upon the cotton fabric and article 
paragraphs to be, for 1898, 43.52 per cent; for 1899, 44.19 per 
cent; for 1900, 43.89 per cent, as against 38.66 per cent for 1907, 
and the estimated rate under the Senate bill of 43.58 per cent. 

The estimated rate of 43.58 per cent under the Senate bill 
must be regarded in the light of the facts already stated affect- 
ing estimates of this character. Necessarily statisticians, esti- 
mating probable equivalent ad valorems of duties collected upon 
merchandise imported under a law levying rates of duties vary- 
ing between certain lines, must take the average equivalent ad 
valorem between these lines. The calculations already made 
upon the floor of the Senate, as stated, were upon the highest 
line. The tabulations made by the statisticians were upon the 
average equivalent ad valorem rate produced between these 
lines. As shown, actual importations in behest of the dictates 
of the best interests of the trade will be along the lowest of 
these lines; that is to say, the greatest value will be imported 
at the least rate of duty. Accordingly, the estimated rate of 
43.58 per cent under the Senate bill is greater than would ac- 
tually occur in commerce. Undoubtedly this would result in a 
reduction of from 3 to 5 per cent, according to the most con- 
servative estimates. So that the rate of 40 per cent more nearly 
represents the probable actual equivalent ad valorem rate laid 
in the Senate bill. We will assume, however, for the purpose 
of this argument, that the rate compiled by the statistician, 
43.58 per cent, is the probable correct rate. It is certainly the 
maximum equivalent rate. 

The statistics of 1898 must be read in light of the fact that 
twenty-four days of that fiscal year were under the act of 
1894, wherein lower duties were provided upon higher priced 
goods. This difference would at least have brought this rate 
up more than six one-hundredths of 1 per cent, or higher than 
the Senate rate. 

These three years immediately after the Dingley law went 
into effect and before any of the decisions mentioned became 
effective are conclusive evidence of the natural and intended 
import of that law. These figures, however, do not include a 
wide and extensive range of cotton goods at that time assessed 
at 60 per cent on etamines and vitrages, which later, in 1907 
and now, are assessed under paragraphs 804 to 309 and included 
within the statistics for 1907. Had these goods been included 
in the estimates of 1898, 1899, and 1900, with duties collected 
thereon as then, at 60 per cent, the average ad valorem of those 
years would have been higher. It is conservatively estimated 
by the examiner of such goods at the port of New York that, 
were these figures segregable and obtainable, the average ad 
valorem of those years would show an increase of at least 4 
or 5 per cent. This certainly seems a most conservative esti- 
mate, as by these decisions etamines were reduced from 60 to 
45 and 35 per cent, all cotton articles from 45 to 35 and 40 per 
cent, and all articles falling under paragraph 304 at least an 
average of 15 per cent. Taking these factors into consideration, 
the Dingley law laid average duties on cotton fabrics and arti- 
cles of about 48.50 per cent ad valorem until reduced by con- 
struction to, in 1907, about 38.50 per cent. 

The Senate bill restores the average rate not to 48.50 per 
cent, but to not more than 43.50 per cent. Every fair, conserva- 
tive, and intelligent view of the operation and changes wrought 
in that schedule agrees in this conclusion. 

The Senate bill does not raise the Dingley rates as intended 
by the Congress, therefore, but represents an actual average 
reduction therefrom of at least 5 per cent. 

I now proceed to the consideration of paragraph 318 of the 
Senate bill. This paragraph, as passed by the House, was 
identical with the Dingley law. The first amendment of the 
Senate strikes out the words “or otherwise” and inserts in 
lieu thereof “cut in lengths;” and in line 25, after the word 
“means,” adds “and shall not include any article, finished or 
unfinished, made from cotton cloth.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to correct an inconsistency 
wrought in the assessment of duties by the decisions mentioned. 
It was held that the force of the words “ or otherwise,” as used 
in this paragraph, took completed articles, made up ready for 
use, out of paragraph 322 at 45 per cent ad valorem, and cast 
them into the lower countable paragraphs for dutiable pur- 
poses. Thus it was effected that completed, made-up articles, 
ready for use, upon which in making up had been expended in 
many cases the greater part of their value, were dutiable at 
the same rates as the cloth out of which they were made. 

The Senate Finance Committee are of the opinion and believe 
that the theory of the Dingley law in this particular was 


right, and that a different and higher rate of duty should be 
assessed upon such articles, where the cost of manufacture over 
and above the cost of the woven fabric is oftentimes by far the 
greater value in the completed article, and concluded to with- 
draw the premium upon having this work done abroad by the 
amendments reported. 

The next provision is as follows: 

In determining the count of threads to the square inch in cotton 
cloth all the warp and filling threads, whether ordinary or other than 
ordinary, and whether clipped or unclipped, shall be counted. 

Since the origin of this provision has been assailed in this 
Chamber, it may be proper to state that in a work entitled 
“Notes on Tariff Revision,” prepared for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means under the direction of the clerk 
of that committee, and printed in September, 1908, a provision, 
drafted and promulgated under the authority of said committee, 
in effect identical with the provision found in the Senate bill, is 
found, to wit: 

In determining the count of threads all the foundation threads as 
well as the superimposed threads shall be counted as found in the most 
substantial part of the fabric. 

This provision is in effect identical with the provision adopted 
by the Senate committee. It is in effect identically the same as 
the provision adopted by the Ways and Means Committee, and 
it owes its authorship not to the suggestions of any manufac- 
turer or any other person except those immediately employed 
under the direction of the Ways and Means Committee. It 
found its place there not because of any clandestine or other 
influence, but because it logically belongs there. It is one of 
the essential provisions necessary to eliminate the inconsis- 
tencies wrought or discovered in the Dingley law. 

Nor is it a new suggestion in customs legislation or adminis- 
tration. Its existence and indorsement are recorded by the able 
pen of Colonel Tichenor as far back as November, 1900. On the 
point of whether or not threads other than the ordinary warp 
and filling threads introduced into the fabric for the purpose 
of forming a figure should also be taken into consideration for 
the purpose of determining the count, whether clipped or un- 
clipped, the intent of the Dingley law was commented upon. 
Speaking to that point, Colonel Tichenor said: 

The further point is raised in the protestants’ brief to the effect 
that if the threads relied upon by the Government to bring certain 
goods within paragraph 313, such threads can not be included in the 
count per square inch to determine the classification of the goods under 

ragraphs 304 to 309. * The figure threads in the cloths 

question here are not sufficient in number, whether they are included 
or excluded, to change the rate of duty under the countable clauses, 
so that a decision of this point is not necessary in this case. However, 
paragraphs 304 to 309 provide for “counting the warp and filling,” 


which naturally means all warp and filling threads; but if there are 


threads that can not be counted, they must, of course, be omitted. 


This was the view taken by the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Hedden v. Robertson, supra, and we see no reason for a change 
under the present law. 

The practice at all the ports for many years has been, in 
determining the countable status of this class of merchandise, to 
count the threads that have not been clipped. Notwithstand- 
ing the dictum of Colonel Tichenor quoted, the practice of the 
customs officials has been not to count the threads which have 
been clipped. As late as 1908 a decision by the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers expressly affirmed the collector at the port of 
New York in a case where the direct issue was whether or not 
these unclipped threads should be counted. It was held that 
they -should be counted, and no appeal was taken from that 
decision, and this is the practice at all ports to-day. While 
the practice has been not to count the clipped threads, there 
seems to be no precise adjudication upon that point, and the 
question is still open for decision whether or not clipped threads 
under the existing law should be counted, 

It has been asserted in the Senate that in many of these 
cases it is impossible to count the threads per square inch. 
This contention has absolutely no foundation in fact. It is just 
as easy to count the clipped threads as it is to count unclipped 
threads, for the custom is, and it has been the practice for many 
years, to count the thread in the portion of the fabric where 
the figure appears. To-day the unclipped threads are, and for 
years have been, counted as warp or filling threads in deter- 
mining the count of threads in cotton fabrics. 

There is, by the provision inserted, a limitation provided 
which confines this provision to a very narrow line of goods. 
The language of the provision is not that all threads intro- 
duced for the purpose of forming a figure shall be counted, but 
“all the warp and filling threads.” Not every thread intro- 
duced to form a figure shall be counted, but only those threads 
introduced to form a figure which form a part of the warp and 
filling, and there is sound reason for this. Under the present 
practice there are counted, in determining the count of threads, 
the unclipped threads running from selvage to selvage which 
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are a part of the warp and filling. The same thread when 
clipped off is not counted. It requires more labor and more 
mechanical operation to produce the same article with clipped 
threads than with unclipped, for the clipping of the threads re- 
quires an additional mechanical operation. It therefore costs 
more to produce the same article with clipped threads than it 
does to produce it with unclipped threads, yet under the adminis- 
tration of the law at present, the less expensive fabric with the 
unclipped thread takes its status in paragraphs providing a 
higher rate of duty than the same fabric with ellpped threads, 
because in the latter case the clipped threads are not counted. 
This is an incongruous situation, levying a lower rate of duty 
upon the more expensive fabric, and for that reason this provi- 
sion, which restores such goods to their appropriate place for 
dutiable purposes, is made, and the same rate of duty levied 
thereupon as is levied upon the identical fabric when not clipped. 

It was further stated that these fabrics already paid 2 cents 
a square yard in addition to the ad valorem rate, because of 
the existence of those threads.” This is only partly true. If 
the thread is so manipulated in the fabric as to form a figure, 
they pay 1 or 2 cents per square yard additional, according to 
the value of the fabric. The rate is levied not because of the 
existence of clipped or unclipped threads, but because of the 
existence of the figure formed in the fabric, which adds to the 
appearance and consequent value of the fabric. Fabrics of 
this class are much more expensive to manufacture and more 
valuable when manufactured than plain fabrics, and for tha 
reason should take a higher rate of duty. s 

But there were other recommendations before the Senate 
committee upon the cotton schedules. Among others, that of the 
chairman of the Association of Exporters and Importers of 
Cotton Goods in the city of New York. This organization is 
said to embrace the great body of importers of cotton goods 
in the city of New York. On April 1, 1909, this gentleman filed 
for the use of the Senate committee the views of his organiza- 
tion upon the cotton schedules. That the Senate committee 
might not be mistaken as to the precise purport of the recom- 
mendations of that organization, the cotton schedules were re- 
drafted by him, approved by his organization, and submitted 
by him to the Senate committee for adoption. His concise state- 
ment upon that subject is as follows: 

REDRAFT OF COTTON CLOTH SCHEDULE—SCHEDULE I, PAYNE TARIFF BILL. 

Drawn on lines to cover requests of domestic manufacturers as shown 
by their last brief, Tarif Hearings, Print No. 52, March 1, 1909, pa 
7772 and 7773, duly considering arguments as presented Tuesday, 
cember 1, 1908; Tariff Hearin 9. 23, together with importers and 
exporters’ suggestions as contained in Tariff Hearings, No. 30 
ber 19, 1908, and fully a the pma: necessity of 
technicalities of wording that would work against proper collection 
of duties and administering of these clauses by customs officials. In 
other words, a proposed redraft of the paragraphs 312, 313, 814, 315, 
316, 317, 318, and 321 of the Payne tarif bill; other paragraphs in 
Schedule I than these are not subject of this matter. (March 31, 1909. 
R. K. MacLez.) 

Upon the subject of counting such threads his recommendation 
is as follows: ; 

In determining the count of threads to the 
cloth, all the warp and filling threads, whether o 
ordinary, shall be counted. 

These recommendations were duly considered and, it must 
be as shown, largely adopted. 

There were, therefore, before the Senate committee for con- 
sideration in this paragraph, as in all paragraphs of the cotton 
schedules, not alone the Notes on Tariff Revision, prepared under 
the direction of the Ways and Means Committee and the pro- 
visions approved and adopted by the House, but the recommen- 
dations upon these paragraphs reviewed by the representative 
‘of the importers’ association of New York, with proposed para- 
graphs deemed appropriate, approved and submitted by him. 

That comparison may be easily made, and the information 
and its sources which were submitted for consideration of the 
Senate committee be thoroughly understood, I will set out in 
parallel columns the recommendations made in Notes on Tariff 
Revision, prepared under the direction of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House; the provisions of this paragraph as it 
passed the House, the provisions of this paragraph as recom- 
mended by the importers’ association of New York, and the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill as reported by the Committee on 
Finance, a 

On the particular provision in question as to the count of the 
warp and filling threads the recommendations made by the 
chairman of the Exporters and Importers’ Association of New 
York is in force and effect identical with the Senate provision 
and in language almost so; for, while he omits the words 
“clipped or unclipped,” the provision which he suggests and 
approves includes both clipped and unclipped threads. Un- 
clipped warp and filling threads are still other than the ordinary 
warp and filling threads under all the decisions construing these 
terms, and an enforcement of the provision submitted by him 


‘avoiding 


uare inch in cotton 
ry or other than 


would compel the counting of both clipped and unclipped threads 
in determining the count of threads in any cotton cloth. The 
use of the words “clipped and unclipped” adds nothing to the 
statute, but they were inserted out of a superabundance of 
caution. 

Whatever may have been the view of the chairman of the 
association of cotton exporters and importers as to how and 
where he had provided increased duties upon fabrics containing 
these clipped threads, his belief that they should be subjected to 
increased duties is affirmed in a letter of the same date filed for 
the use of the Senate committee. In that letter he states: 


It will be noted that we suggest an additional duty on the higher 
re 8 fling fen KA ofset the . — 7 — 1 of the 
nature o - g goods used for decorative purposes, 
most of which are elaborated threads on the unbleached or bleached 
groundwork, and which have been a source of contention in customs 
circles for several years, and numerous’ protests have been causi 
much difficulty. In fact, the finished fabric, as sold, is chiefly com 
of this class of threads. We therefore think that these higher cost 
elaborated fabrics can best be covered by establishing the stepping 
stone of duty on the same as 2 cents a square yard additional if valued 
at over 7 cents a square yard and not more than 14 cents a square 
yard, which is the same as in the Dingley Act, but providing 3 cents a 
square e duty additional for goods costing 14 cents or more 
a square 


Here it is affirmed by the representative of the association of 


these fabrics in most cases 
ard, the suggested addition 
of 1 cent per square yard would cover practically all of them. 

Taking this into consideration, arbitrary lines would be drawn 
with reference to this particular class of goods, and the proposi- 
tion of adding 1 cent per square yard for the purpose of impos- 
ing appropriate duties for unclipped threads was not adopted. 
This was particularly true, as the fabrics with unclipped threads 
are already included within the countable provisions, and it 
would impose an additional and unequal duty upon them in 
comparison with the clipped fabrics, which it was not the desire 
of the committee to impose, and which by this bill is not im- 
posed. Such would not remove but continue the inequality. 
The committee thought it preferable to adopt the logical propo- 
sition of bringing up in the schedules at lower rates the fabrics 
having unclipped threads to their proper status with the same 
goods with unclipped threads of practically the same value. 

In reaching this conclusion, the committee was further actu- 
ated by the proposition that the addition of 1 cent per square 
yard upon goods with unclipped threads would be a far greater 
advance in duties than was actually imposed upon them by 
bringing them up into the category of the goods with unclipped 
threads. Indeed, in many cases it would amount to an increase 
in both classes, for in numerous instances at present the count- 
ing or not counting of these threads makes no change in the rate 
of duty, their number being insufficient to advance the goods into 
another paragraph of higher count. 

The committee, therefore, in this particular declined to ac- 
cept what it deemed to be a higher rate of duty, proposed by 
the importers’ association, and adopted the logical proposition 
of the uniform classing of these goods under the countable pro- 
visions. It is to be particularly emphasized in considering the 
effect of this provision that it does not extend to all of the 
goods haying figures introduced by extra threads, but only to 
that comparatively narrow line of goods wherein the figure is 
inserted as a part of the warp and filling, it being so limited 
by the very terms of the provision itself. It is confined very 
largely to high-priced curtain goods—only those where the dif- 
ference in count is large enough to advance them into higher 
paragraphs. 

The last provision inserted by the Senate committee in para- 
graph 810, which is 318 of the Senate bill, is that providing as 
follows: 

In the ascertainment of all the particulars, inclu weight and 
value, upon which the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton 
cloth are herein made to depend, the entire fabric shall be included. 
7 dyed, colored, s , mercerized, painted, or 
in the Re phs of this schedule, shall be 

mean all cotton cloth which has been subjected to any of these 
processes, or which has any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, 
painted, or printed thread or threads in any part of the fabric. 

Since the authorship and origin of the provisions adopted by 
the Senate bill haye been called into question, it may be well 
to advert to the origin of that suggestion. If Senators will 
turn to the book entitled “ Notes on Tariff Revision,“ before 
referred to, and to paragraph 310 thereof, they will find the 
following provisions: 

The term colored, wherever used in the 


e eee s of this schedule, shall be taken to mean all 
cotton cloth havin, jeached thread, threads, or yarns in any part of 
the fabric: Pro That cotton cloth o n that subject to 


varying in count of 
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threads in different portions of the fabric, or from which substantial 
portions of the warp or filling threads are missing, not 1 pro- 
vided for in this act, shall be dutiable as exceeding * * * reads 
to the square inch. 

This suggestion embraces all of the features of the Senate 
amendment, being no more than expression in different language 
from that of the Senate amendment. 

It was approved by the Finance Committee because a provi- 
sion of that character is absolutely and logically necessary to 
prevent absurd results ensuing. In brief it provides that in 
the ascertainment of the particulars of weight, value, color, 
and so forth, of cotton cloth for dutiable purposes, the whole 
fabric and all the threads entering into the fabric shall be con- 
sidered and not only the warp and weft threads of the fabric. 

That the Dingley law was constructed with this in view is 
evidenced, like these other provisions, in the clear and unmis- 
takable interpretations made of that law by Colonel Tichenor. 
Speaking of fabrics in which other than the ordinary warp and 
filling threads were introduced for the purpose of forming a 
figure, he said: 

The board has uniformly held that cotton cloth, whether containing 
colored threads in the different forms of figures, stripes, checks, or 
otherwise, and whether covering much or little of the surface of the 
fabric, were dutiable under the tariff provisions for colored cloths, and 
these decisions accord with the action of the classifying officers of the 
customs at the several ports and the rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment covering a period of many years and under different tariff acts 
containing provisions for cotton cloths similar to this present act. We 
find as a matter of fact the merchandise in question is of the descrip- 
tion above stated and hold it is dutiable as colored cloth. 

The recent denial by the Supreme Court of a writ upon this 
subject makes necessary the insertion of this provision to pre- 
vent most absurd results following the subsequent reversal of 
the doctrine stated by Colonel Tichenor. 

In accordance with the principle of that decision protests are 
now, and for two years past have been, filed at the various 
ports upon all importations of such merchandise, claiming that 
not alone in determining color and weight, but in the determina- 
tion of value, nothing but the warp and weft basic threads 
shall be taken into consideration. The effect of any such con- 
struction of the law is, to say the least, startling. In many 
eases it ignores for dutiable purposes 90 per cent of the value 
of the fabric. Without the addition of this paragraph, which 
is manifestly just, a fabric which would to the eye be prac- 
tically entirely colored, and in the figures of which resides 90 
per cent of its value, would be assessed as a fabric not colored 
and according to the value of the basic warp and filling threads 
only. This provision makes the whole article and all parts 
thereof dutiable and prevents considering the basic threads 
alone for such purposes. It is so drawn here to cover this 
point in all particulars, that of value, weight, color, painting, 
printing, and the other elements provided in the statute. 

In illustration of this point, I show the Senate a sample of 
merchandise affected thereby. This sample is a madras cur- 
tain. It is composed of bleached warp and weft threads, the 
base thus formed being valued at not more than 8 cents per 
square yard. Upon this are superimposed colored threads, 
bringing the entire value of the fabric up to 40 cents per square 
yard, foreign market value. Under the decisions of the courts 
this fabric is held to be not colored. Under the contentions of 
the protestants now—and the decision must logically follow 
therefrom—its value for dutiable purposes is not 40 cents, but 
8 cents, per square yard. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely want to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Utah if he would inform the Senate how great a 
quantity of goods similar to the sample which he has just ex- 
hibited came in in 1907 at the lower rate of duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that, among the 
etamines—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know; but of this particular class. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that particular class of 
goods, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is very important. Does the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin know? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the adoption of appropriate 
language to cover this point the Senate committee also had 
the advantage of the recommendations to the same effect made 
by the chairman of the Exporters and Importers’ Association 
of New York, which will be set out in my remarks and which 
are practically identical with the language adopted by the 
committee. 

The next paragraph affecting duties levied upon cotton ar- 
ticles and fabrics is 321 of the Senate bill, corresponding to 
paragraph 313 of the Dingley law. The Senate committee has 


reported the paragraph precisely as it passed the House. Since 
question has been raised as to the origin of this paragraph, it 
is meet to state here that the paragraph, exactly as it passed 
the House and was reported from the Senate committee, was 
drafted in the Ways and Means Committee of the House, under 
the authority of that committee. At no time did any member 
of the Board of General Appraisers at New York make any 
suggestion to the Committee on Ways and Means or to any 
Member of the House as to any rate of duty adopted in that 
paragraph. The rates of duty therein provided for extra 
threads are the Dingley rates, and the rate therein provided 
for mercerization of cotton cloth was drafted by the Ways 
and Means Committee without any suggestion whatever from 
any member of the Board of General Appraisers or the knowl- 
edge of any member of that board as to what rate was to be 
adopted or had been suggested by any person whomsoever. 

No paragraph in the Dingley law has been the subject of 
such extended litigation as this. The paragraph as passed by 
the House is, in effect, precisely the same as the corresponding 
paragraph of the Dingley law, except as to the addition for 
mercerization. Changes in phraseology have been adopted 
by the House, and wisely. For many years the provisions of 
the corresponding paragraph in the Dingley law were in litiga- 
tion in the courts upon the point of whether or not the Dingley 
rates therein provided were in addition to the ad valorem as 
well as the specific rates provided in the countable cotton 
paragraphs. 

It was finally held by the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of United States v. Riggs (203 U. S., 136) that they 
did so apply. To meet this point made in this case and similar 
possible points to which the paragraph is yet open, the Ways 
and Means Committee have caused the paragraph to be recast. 
In the opinion of the Finance Committee the paragraph as 
passed in the House is in language that can not be improved 
upon, and so far as the levy of duties therein made is concerned, 
there is no change or increase in any of the rates except in the 
added provision as to mercerization. 

The House has added the word “cumulative” in this para- 
graph. The reason for the insertion of that word is plain. If 
it were eliminated from this paragraph as drawn, there is 
little question under the decisions but that it would be abso- 
lutely destructive of the force and effect of the paragraph. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is the addition of that word to the 
language of the House bill the thing of which chief complaint is 
made? : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The word was put in so as to follow the de- 
cision of the court. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senate committee adds that word? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House bill contained it. It would be 
open to attack without the word. Its insertion gives it no other 
or different force or effect than the same paragraph in the 
Dingley law. It was inserted solely for the purpose of fortify- 
ing the legal effect of the paragraph. It is the uniform prin- 
ciple of construction that unless it plainly appears in the 
statute that duties provided are cumulative, the presumption 
is that their levy has been in the alternative. Accordingly, 
without the use of this word in this paragraph, it would be 
seriously open to attack upon that ground, and successful as- 
sault upon that particular would result in these high-class * 
eotton fabrics, to which this provision is intended to add extra 
duties, being assessed for dutiable purposes solely under this 
paragraph. The omission, for that reason, would be absolutely 
destructive of the purposes of the law. 

The provision of this paragraph for 1 cent per square yard 
“on all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any similar 
process” has been the particular subject of severe attack, and 
it was asserted that no inquiry was made as to what the 
process cost. 

The 1 cent rate of duty upon mercerized cotton cloth orig- 
inated in the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It came to the Senate Finance Committee with 
the weight of the deliberations and the judgment of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and of the approval of the House of 
Representatives. That entitled it to respect. 

In addition to the weight entitled to the House finding and 
inquiries upon the subject, there had been filed for the use of 
the committee a statement upon the subject of mercerization 
under date of April 1, 1909, by the chairman of the Association 
of Exporters and Importers of Cotton Goods in the city of New 
York, who also appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 


as the representative of this association, in which the following 


appears: 
Mercerizing. 


by putting gra, 
be founa that i 


all necessary, but it would be equitable to provide for it in this way, as 
it practically meets the domestic manufacturers’ requests. 

The theory of the spokesman for the Importers’ Associa- 
tion of New York was that 1 cent per square yard was a rea- 
sonable rate of duty for the mercerizing of the bleached cotton 
cloths provided for in the specific provisions of the countable 
paragraphs. His contention was that the mercerized cotton 
cloth provided for by ad valorem duties in the Dingley law 
would be taken care of by the ad valorem provisions. In addi- 
tion to this, however, on practically all goods not provided for 
in the specifics of the Dingley law, he advocated, as previously 
stated, the addition of 1 cent per square yard by virtue of the 
provisions of paragraph 321. The aggregate of these state- 
ments would amount to this, and he proposed 1 cent per square 
yard for mercerizing all bleached and unbleached cotton cloth 
up to that provided for by ad valorem rates. He advocated 
1 cent per square yard additional on all cotton cloths above 14 
cents per square yard, to be provided for in paragraph 321. 
While it is true that the reason he assigned for the latter was 
that it was to be in lieu of counting the unclipped threads, the 
reasonableness of that additional duty on that price of goods 
was admitted. In view of the fact that mercerization is some- 
thing added to cotton cloth, whether it is bleached or unbleached, 
dyed or not dyed, colored or not colored, irrespective of its 
previous condition, and that wherever added it increases the 
value of the cloth, the conclusion has ample support that the 
logical sequence of the representation was that 1 cent per 
square yard was not an unreasonable rate to be added to cotton 
cloths, be it for clipped threads or mercerization. 

If it were not the thought of the chairman of the importers’ 
association that the added 1 cent recommended in paragraph 
321 should in part, at least, cover mercerization on the higher 
class goods, his recommendations were all the more inconsistent. 
Any other view by him would impose 1 cent additional per 
square yard on the cheaper unbleached goods for mercerization, 
whereas nothing would be added to the higher priced colored, 
bleached, and otherwise finished goods. The unbleached goods 
bear lesser specifics than those that are bleached, colored, and 
otherwise treated. In consequence, his 1 cent added to un- 
bleached goods would increase their equivalent ad valorem 
very much more than if the 1 cent were added to the bleached 
and colored goods, because the equivalent added ad valorem 
upon the latter would be relatively less. 

Inasmuch as mercerization is a process applied to bleached, 
unbleached, colored, and all goods, irrespective of their other 
conditions, no reason appeared to the committee why, if 1 cent 
should be added to the unbleached goods, it should not be added 
to the higher class goods, particularly as the equivalent ad 
valorem of this 1 cent additional would be less in the higher 

priced goods than in the unbleached goods. Should this recom- 
mendation, therefore, have been followed by adopting the sug- 
gestion of the importers’ association, another and greater in- 
consistency would have been effected in the statute as thus 
fted. 
re expense of producing mercerized goods is not confined 
to the actual process of mercerizing or the caustic bath, In 
order to get satisfactory luster the yarn has to be spun soft. 
To compensate for the consequent loss of strength because of 
the softer spinning of the yarn a longer staple and more costly 
cotton is used. Frequently sea-island or Egyptian cotton is 
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substituted for ordinary American cotton. In many fabrics the 
process of mercerization requires as an accompaniment the 
bleaching process in order that the colors may dye evenly. The 
bleaching referred to is a necessary component of the cost of 
mercerizing. The process of mercerizing is twofold. It con- 
sists in mercerizing the yarns of which the fabric is composed 
or the mercerizing of the fabric itself after it is woven. In 
yarn-mercerized fabrics two-ply yarn has generally to be sub- 
stituted for single yarns. The two-ply yarn is counted as one 
thread, though twice as costly in many instances. Before the 
introduction of mercerization silk was used extensively for 
fancy, striped, check, and figured effects; now a result almost 
equal to silk is obtained by using mercerized yarns, and the 
goods are greatly enriched in appearance. It is a fact that the 
cost of producing a piece of mercerized cloth in almost every 
case, however produced, entails a much larger expense in the 
selection of the cotton, in the special spinning of the cotton, 
and in the unusual and expensive construction of the goods by 
the use of very fine yarns in one part and relatively coarse 
yarns in the other part of the fabric, the aggregate of which 
is much more than the cost of the mere act of mercerization 
of the cloth itself. Often a double mercerization is necessary 
and other special facilities to develop the high luster which 
almost equals silk in appearance. The labor cost is of skilled 
labor of high-wage class. 

Mercerization is a process discovered many years ago, but 
was unknown as a commercial proposition at the time of the 
enactment of the Dingley law. In view of the fact that this 
process is applied oftentimes alone and at the same cost upon 
plain goods, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, and painted goods, 
regardless of their condition, and whether or not any of these 
processes haye been applied to them, and in the further view of 
the fact that it adds greatly to their value, so much so in par- 
ticular instances that they assume the character of silks and are 
actually sold in the markets as silks, there should be some posi- 
tive and distinct line of differentiation marked by an additional 
rate of duty to be imposed upon the fabrics wherever this proc- 
ess has been applied. 

The use of the words “or subjected to any similar process” 
in the provision for mercerization were particularly criticised. 
Any such criticism confuses processes“ with “effects.” It 
was here stated: 

There is no process not mercerization that could be mistaken for it, 
but there are processes of ironing and of calendering and of beetling 
which are similar to mercerization somewhat, and to which these goods 
have been subjected, giving them a luster very like the mercerized goods. 

“ Ironing ” and “ calendering” and “beetling” are not “ simi- 
lar processes to mercerization. The effects produced by these 
processes sometimes in a remote degree resemble the effects pro- 
duced by mercerization, but the processes are entirely and dis- 
tinctly different. They are no more similar than the process of 
washing the hands is similar to the process of blacking one’s 
shoes, The interpretation put upon this phrase is not warranted, 
but is expressly contradicted by the long-established decisions 
and usages in the administration of the customs of the country. 
The essential characteristic of the process of mercerization is 
that it is a chemical bath, and no process can be said to be 
similar thereto that is not a chemical bath. It is a treatment, 
as stated, of the goods in a bath of caustic potash. 

This provision without the qualifying words “or other similar 
process,” in the light of the experience of the administration of 
the customs, would be practically nil. Out of the abundance of 
the experience with the assaults made upon such paragraphs 
in the interest of reducing or avoiding the payment of duties 
it requires but the suggestion to prove that the only thing 
necessary would be to introduce some additional chemical in 
the bath other than caustic potash, which might or might not 
affect it, and give to that bath some name other than merceriza- 
tion, whereby the same result could be produced in the goods 
and practically the same process employed, but which would 
not be covered by the statutory terms. For that reason it is 
absolutely essential that, in order to make the phrase mercer- 
ization” at all effective, the qualifying words be added, and 
they were added for that purpose and no other, and they effect 
that end and no other. The elimination of them from such a 
provision would be the elimination of the provision itself, a 
fact well known to the House committee when they inserted 
this provision in the bill. 

In the construction of tariff laws fine lines are absolutely 
necessary to prevent evasions of duty. There is no statute 
upon the books which is subject to such careful scrutiny and 
to defeat the purpose of which there is brought to bear greater 
talent, both legal and scientific. Fine distinctions should be 
avoided; distinctions and differences impracticable of perform- 
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ance and administration should be and are avoided. For ex- 
ample, in the embroidery schedules it is necessary to make every 
particle of embroidery, even to the extent of an initial letter, 
‘bear the same rate of duty as a complete embroidery fabric 
or article. This is for the reason that it is impossible to draw 
the line unless you make infinite distinctions e of ad- 
ministration and invite undervaluation and avoidance of the 
tariff law from every possible standpoint. 

As in embroideries the only safe rule is to put all, however 
small, in one class and fix a given rate of duty upon them, so 
it is as to fabrics which are colored in any part, or painted, 
printed, or mercerized. Any attempt to draw narrow distinc- 
tions and fix separate rates of duties according to amount of 
such that may be put-upon a fabric will result in more ridicu- 
Jous consequences than some of the extreme results which 
naturally follow the levy of duty upon a fabric containing but 
a minor portion of any such effects. And while the enforcement 
of such laws may in specific instances produce ridiculous results, 
they are such as can be avoided by the importers in every in- 
stance. Such results rather emphasize the inequalities which 
might be produced without the presence of these fine distinc- 
tions than militate against the provision itself. 

For example, take the case wherein a chair containing 
woolen upholstery, iron, and wood was assessed at so much per 
pound, according to the wool contained therein because the 
wool paragraph provided duty upon any articles wholly or 
in part of wool.” The moral of this case is that if that par- 
ticular portion of the paragraph, “in part of,” were omitted 
from the wool schedule, any man desiring to import wool fab- 
rics would only have to attach them, whatever their value be. 
to a piece of furniture or other article bearing a low rate of 
duty, and -in this way bring in all woolen fabrics which he 
might desire to import at the wood duty, which is far below the 
wool duty. 

The very case cited is illustrative of the wisdom of these pro- 
visions and significant of the fact that they are never to be eon- 
sidered standing alone, but in conjunction sith other provisions 
of the tariff law. In this particular case the ridiculous conten- 
tion was not sustained, but the article was held properly duti- 
‘able at.a reasonable rate as household furniture in chief value 
of wood. From this case we draw the moral that individual 
provisions of this character should not be criticised as standing 
Alone, but taken in conjunction with other paragraphs of the 
Jaw, which, when read ‘together, show the wisdom of the entire 
onstruction, In this case we have the dual previsions, first, a 
proper rate upon furniture, and, secondly, the prevention of 
bringing in manufactures of wool at a lower rate of duty than 
that provided in other «schedules. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 do not ‘think it will injure the Senator 
af he takes a rest long enough to enable the roll to be called. I 
suggest the want of a quorum. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clarke, Ark, T Oliver 
Bacon Clay Gallinger Overman 
Bankhead Crane Gamble Page 
Beveridge ‘Cuiberson ‘ Paynter 
‘Borah Cullom Hale Penrose 
Bourne ins Heyburn Perkins 
Bradley Rayner 
‘Rrandegee ‘Daniel Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs t ones Shively 
Bristow Di ham n Smith Md. 
Bulkeley La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Burkett Dolliver Smoot 
Burnham du Pont MeCumber E — 
Burrows Martin Sutherland 
Burton Fletcher Money Warner 
Carter Flint Nelson Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Nixen 


Mr. JONES (when Mr. Prves’s name was called). My col- 


league [Mr. Pres] was called from the Chamber a few mo- 


ments ago and has been unable to return. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Siuuoxs's name was called). I 
desire ‘to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber ‘to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should have been through by 
this time ff the Senator from North Dakota [Mr McCumser] 
hað not called for a quorum. I will proceed now, and it will 

take me but a few moments to conclude. 


So that some of these provisions in the tariff law, which seem |.ord: 
to draw narrow and unreasonable distinctions when it is sought. 


to evade the law and assess ridiculous rates of duties, when 
analyzed in all their naked simplicity are found to be not 
ridiculous provisions, but -safeguards against fraud in the in- 
terests of the revenues, and for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to American labor and the upbuilding of American in- 
dustries. These are not provisions for the levy of duty, but 
they are provisions in the nature of safeguards, absolutely nec- 
essary to prevent the avoidance of other schedules which levy 
the duties intended to be collected. 

The provisions of paragraph 324, as reported to the Senate 
by the Finance Committee, are precisely as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee and adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

During the debate I took oceasion to state upon the floor of 
the Senate that this paragraph was yet under consideration by 
the Finance Committee, and was one of the several paragraphs 
which the committee had not finally approved, but on account 
of which they did not feel warranted in delaying the report of 
the bill to the Senate until final conclusion had been reached. 

It has been represented upon this floor that the words “ suit- 
able for covers,“ as embraced in the House bill and reported by 
the Senate committee, constituted a broad provision which in 
its scope and effect would cover into paragraph 324 many classes 
of goods not used as tapestries but for tableware, the common 
necessities of life, dress goods, and what not. That statement 
has no foundation in law or fact, and is at variance with ‘the 
effect of words and phrases which have been used in customs 
law from the time of the foundation of the Government. The 
term “suitable for” oecurs in numerous places in every tariff 
act in the history of the Government. The words “suitable for 
use as whenever used in a tariff law have been construed by 
the Supreme Court and other courts of the United States and 
uniformly held by the Board of General Appraisers for many 
years past to mean goods “commonly used as.” It is inter- 
preted to be equivalent to the words commonly used as,” and 
is never given any application of greater or more extensive 
scope. 

It was further claimed that paragraph 318 applied the mer- 
eerization duties to cotton table damask. This is not true. 
Cotton table damask is not included in the term cotton cloth“ 
us written in the tariff law, and that has been the well- 
settled construction in customs circles for more than twenty- 
five years. For that reason cotton table damask is not subject 
to the provisions for mercerization as drawn. 

Cotton table dumask for dutiable purposes is numed in the 
law as «a ‘separate and distinct article from cotton cloth, and 
inasmuch as the rate for mereerization in express terms applies 
solely to cotton cloth,” it does mot apply to “cotton table dam- 
ask: and the mercerized fabrics exposed to the view of the 
Senate in illustration of the argument that the provision for 
mercerization would greatly increase the duty above 40 per cent 
upon those fabrics were not in any wise affected by that pro- 
vision, nor would they by any provision of the Senate bill. 

The further statement that these same fabrics, by virtue of 
the provisions of paragraph 324, would be included therewithin, 
for fhe same reason would not be included in that paragraph. 
Under the well-settled rules of construction, which are notably 
expressed in the decisions, that cotton table damask is not in- 
cluded within tthe term “ cotton cloth,“ cotton table damask, 
being otherwhere specifically provided for, would be excluded 
from the terms of paragraph 324. So that as the bill came from 
the House, with all of the features therein objected to upon the 
grounds ‘that the bill raises the duties in any particular upon 
cotton table damask is without any foundation in fact or law. 
The duty upon it in the Senate bill and in the House bill re- 
mains precisely as it was in the Dingley law, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

At the proper time the Senate committee will report its 
amendments ‘upon this paragraph. 

I now submit for printing in the Record, in parallel columns, 
certain cognate suggestions submitted for consideration by the 
Senate committee in reporting this schedule. They are (1) Notes 
on Tariff Revision, prepared under the direction of the clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee; (2) provisions of the bill as 
it passed the House; (3) proposed paragraphs submitted by the 
chairman of the committee of cotton importers and exporters; 
and (4) provisions of the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print this table in the Rrconrp 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ered. 

The table referred to follows. 


1909. 
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Notes on Tariff Revision. 


304. Cotton cloth not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
princet and not exceeding 50 
hreads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, $e . 


per square yard; if bleached. 
bd per square yard; if dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or 
Printed. * r square 


pe 
gee: Provided, That on all cot- 
on cloth not exceeding 50 threads 
to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, valued at over * * > 
per uare yard. * © per 
cent ad valorem ; bleached, valued 
at over è è per square yard, 
* * per cent ad valorem ; and 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, valued at over * * > 

r square yard, there shall be 
evied, collected, and paid a duty 
of * * * per cent ad valorem. 


810. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, wherever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless 
otherwise specially provided for, 
shall be held to include all woven 
fabrics of cotton in the plece, or 
cut in lengths, whether figured, 
fancy, or plain, the warp and fill- 
ing threads of which can be 
counted by unraveling or other 

racticable means. In determin- 
ng the count of threads all the 
foundation threads, as well as the 
superimposed threads, shall be 
counted as found in the most sub- 
stantial part of the fabric. The 
term colored, wherever used in the 
paresraphs of this schedule, shall 

taken to mean all cotton cloth 
having colored thread, threads, or 
yarns in any part of the fabric, 
and the term bleached, wherever 
used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule, shall be taken to mean 
all cotton cloth having bleached 
thread, threads, or yarns in any 
part of the fabric: Provided, That 
cotton cloth other than that sub- 
ject to additional duty under para- 
graph 313 of this act, varying in 
count of threads in different por- 
tions of the fabric, or from which 
substantial portions of the warp 
or filling threads are missing, not 
specially provided for in this act, 
shall be dutiable as * * * ex- 
* threads to the 


ceeding * * 
square inch. 

313. Cotton cloth in Which 
threads, yarns, or filaments other 
than the ordinary warp and filling 
threads have been introduced in 
the process of weaving to form a 
figure, whether known as lappets 
or otherwise, and whether un- 
bleached, bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, — — or printed, shall 
pay, in addition to the duty herein 

rovided for other cotton cloth of 

e same description, or condition, 
weight, value, and count of threads 
to the square inch, © 5 © cent per 
square yard if valued at not more 
than 7 cents g square yard, and 
„ „ è cents per square yard if 
valued at more than 7 cents per 
square yard. 

313. (Supplemental; not con- 
ed in bound yolume, but print- 
ed for use of Ways and Means 
Committee.) Cotton cloth in which 
other than the ordinary warp and 
filling threads are u to form a 
figure or fancy effect, whether 
known as lappets or otherwise, 
shall pay, in addition to the duties 
respectively provided for ‘cotton 
cloth in paragraphs * * * of this 
act. cents per square yard 
if valued at not more than 7 cents 
per square yard,and * * * cents 

r square yard if valued at more 
Ran + cents per square yard. Cot- 
ton cloth mercerized or lustered 
shall pay, in addition to the duties 
respectively provided for cotton 
cloth in paragraphs 2 * of this 
act, * * cents per square yard. 


Bill as passed by House. 


812. Cotton cloth not bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
peine and not exceeding 50 
hreads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, 1 cent 
per square yard; if bleached, 1ł 
cents pae square yard; if dyed, 
colored, stained, painted. or 
printed, 2 cents per square yard. 


318. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, wherever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless 
otherwise specially provided for, 
shall be held to include all woven 
fabrics of cotton in the piece, or 
otherwise, whether figured, fancy, 
or plain, the warp and fillin; 
threads of which can be count 
by unraveling or other practicable 
means, 


821. In addition to the duty or 
duties imposed upon cotton cloth 
by the various provisions of this 
section, there shall be ys the fol- 
lowing cumulative duties, the in- 
tent of this paragraph be to 
add such duty or duties to those 
to which the cotton cloth would be 
Uable if the provisions of this par- 
agraph did not exist, namely: On 
all cotton cloth in which other 
than the ordinary warp and filling 
threads are u to form a figure 
or fancy effect, whether known as 
lappets or otherwise, 1 cent per 
square yard if valued at not more 
than 7 cents per square yard, and 
2 cents per square yard if valued 
at more than 7 cents per square 

ard; on all cotton cloth mercer- 
Led or subjected to any 
process, 1 cent per square yard. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these comparisons speak for 


themselves. 


There is not a single provision in the Senate bill 


that was not suggested either by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee notes, or by the House bill as it passed and was ap- 
proved by the House, or which did not originate in the Finance 


Recommendations of importers’ as- 
sociations. 


312. Cotton cloth not mercerized, 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or Pen a and not ex- 
ceeding 50 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and fill- 
ing, 1 cent per square yard; if 
mercerized only, or bleached, or 
mercerized anā bl 


uare 
fili- 


printed, valued at over 7 cents per 
square yard, 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem; mercerized only, or bleached, 
or mercerized and bleached, valued 
at over 9 cents per square yard, 
25 r cent ad valorem; and 
dyed, colored, stalned, painted, or 
printed, valued at over 12 cents 

© square yard, there shall be 
evied, collected, and paid a duty 
of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

318. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, wherever used in the para- 
ga bs of this schedule, shall be 

eld to include all woven fabrics 
of cotton in the piece or cut into 
lengths, unless otherwise speciall 

rovided for. whether figured, 
‘ancy, or plain in weave, the warp 
and filling threads of which can 
be counted by unraveling or other 
racticable means. In determin- 
ng the count of threads to the 
square inch in cotton cloth, all the 
warp and filling threads, whether 
ordinary or other than ordinary, 
shall be counted. In ascertain- 
ment of the particulars of weight 
and value upon which the duties, 
cumulative or other, imposed upon 
cotton cloth are herein made to 
depend, the entire fabric shall be 
included. The terms mercerized, 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained. 
ainted, or printed, wherever used 
n the paragraphs of this schedule, 
shall be taken to mean all cotton 
cloth which has been subjected to 
any of these processes, or which 
has any mercerized, bleached. 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed thread or threads in any 
part of the fabric. 


321. In addition to the duty or 
duties imposed upon cotton cloth 
by the various provisions of this 
section, there shall be paid the fol- 
lowing cumulative duties, the in- 
tent of this paragraph being to 
add such duty or duties to those 
to which the cotton cloth would be 
Hable if the provisions of this par- 
nt ae did not exist, namely: On 
all cotton cloth in which other 
than the ordinary warp and filling 
t to form a figure 
or fancy effect, whether known as 
lappets or otherwise, 1 cent per 
square yard if valued at not more 
than 7 cents per square yard; 2 
cents per square yard if valued at 
more than 7 cents per square yard 
and not more than 14 cents per 
square yard; 3 cents per square 
yard if valued at 14 cents or over 
pee square yard: * t 
n no case shall the amount of 
duties assessed under this para- 
graph, in conjunction with other 

graphs of this schedule, exceed 
5 per cent ad valorem. 


Senate bill. 
312. Struck out. 


318. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, wherever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless 
otherwise specially provided for, 
shall be held to include all woven 
fabrics of cotton in the piece, or 
cut in lengths, whether figured, 
fancy, or plain, the warp and fill- 
ing threads of which can be 
counted by unraveling or other 

racticable means, and shall not 
nelude any article, finished or un- 
finished, made from cotton cloth. 
In determining the count of 
threads to the square inch in cot- 
ton cloth all the warp and filling 
threads, whether ordinary or other 
than ordinary, and whether ae 

or unclipped, shall be counted. 
n the ascertainment of all the 
particulars, including weight and 
value, upon which the duties, 
cumulative or other, Imposed upon 
cotton cloth are herein made to 
depend, the entire fabric shall be 
included. The terms bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, 
inted, or printed, wherever used 
n the paragraphs of this schedule, 
shall be taken to mean all cotton 
cloth which has been subjected to 
any of these processes, or which 
has any bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, mercerized, ted, or 
printed thread or threads in any 
part of the fabric. 


321. Same as House provisions. 


Committee. There is not a single provision of the Senate bill 
in the much-criticised paragraphs 318 and 321 but that was 
recommended or approved in some form and almost precisely 
in effect, and in most particulars precisely in the language, 
submitted by the chairman of the Association of Cotton Ex- 
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porters and Importers, of New York. There is no line in the 
Senate bill, except the added provisions to paragraphs 313 to 
317, drawn under direction of the Finance Committee, but that 
is copied almost precisely from one of the other sources named. 
The importers’ representative himself suggested and approved 
practically every line of the language of this bill in those para- 
graphs as written. 

His suggestion that a proviso should be added to paragraph 
821, limiting the rates collected under that paragraph, was 
deemed inadvisable because it would have legislated out of the 
law the provisions he previously suggested be added to the 
paragraph, and the adoption of which in some form he had 
already amply supported by satisfactory and convincing argu- 
ments and facts submitted. 

The amendments presented in the Senate bill to the cotton 
schedule keep pace with the evolution of the cotton industry 
of the world, having in view the welfare of all the people in 
all sections of the United States. They provide uniform rates 
of duty upon cloths of the same yalue and condition whether 
imported under one provision of the tariff act or another, what- 
ever may be the fashion of one season or the caprice of another. 

The remarkable development of the cotton industry of the 
United States is marked by the provisions of the several tariff 
laws enacted upon that subject. The original cotton schedules 
of 1890 were at least 50 per cent higher than the cotton sched- 
ules of the tariff act of 1894. The cotton schedules of 1897 
followed those of the act of 1894 in all particulars except as to 
the high-class goods. The most complete and systematic cotton 
schedules prepared in any tariff law were the schedules of 18%. 
They were based upon specifice duties approaching a certain ad 
yalorem, which ad yalorem marked at that day the height and 
complete range of the development of the cotton-manufactur- 
ing industries of the world. The specifies of the act of 1894 
were supposed to cover the full range of imported cotton cloths, 
and the ad valorem provisions were intended but as catch-all 
provisions for such few straggling, unusual goods as might be 
imported. The same plan was pursued in the act of 1897. Con- 
sequent upon the development of the industry, we find in the 
act of 1897 a new and additional provision added to the spe- 
cifics for cotton goods over 300 threads per square inch and an 
increase in the higher ad valorems. 

There was, in addition, added to this in the act of 1897 a 
higher provision for “manufactures of cotton” at 45 per cent, 
which was also to include woven fabries of high class, and a 
still higher provision at 60 per cent, to cover nets, veils, etamines, 
and other cotton fancies and novelties at 60 per cent ad valorem. 
These higher rates were added at that time for the purpose 
stated, of including for dutiable purposes manufactures of cot- 
ton which were not known to the cotton world in 1894, at the 
time of the enactment of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act. No 
changes were made in the lower schedules, which were retained 
in order to protect the lower grades of cotton. 

In the interim between 1897 and the present time there has 
been a geographical shift of the cotton industries of the world. 
Many mills have grown up in the South, until their annual out- 
put to-day aggregates about $200,000,000 per annum. By rea- 
son of their proximity to the cotton fields and by reason of more 
fayorable labor laws and hours of employment, they were en- 
abled to undersell in their classes of goods the more distant 
northern manufacturers. In consequence, the New England 
mills practically abandoned the field of coarse fabrics to a large 
extent to their southern brothers and pushed on into the range 
of manufactures of higher-grade cotton cloths. 

The South has now invaded that field and the day is not far 
distant when they will be turning out the higher class goods. 
It is found, however, in the progress of this movement that the 
higher provisions of the Dingley law, which were intended by 
the Congress to provide adequate duties for these classes of 
manufacturing interests, have been gradually eliminated by 
construction. It may be that it was the error of the Congress 
in providing imperfect language; it may be that it was the 
error of the tribunals construing the law; for to err is human 
in all, That is immaterial here, for this purpose is not to 
investigate, but to correct. 

The statistics prove these conditions. The importations under 
the specific provisions of the Dingley cotton schedules show 
an equivalent ad valorem averaging about 15 per cent higher 
than the average rate of duty actually collected under the ad 
valorem provisions, demonstrating conclusively that the high 
values in cotton goods under that law received less protection 
than the low values. The increase in importations under the 
specific provisions between 1898 and 1907 was 22.40 per cent; 
the Increase during the same time under the ad valorem pro- 
visions was 306.03 per cent. That is to say, while the coarse 


goods were amply protected, the fine and fancy goods were 


largely imported; and who can say that too much protection is 
afforded by provisions under which importations increased over 
800 per cent? I will here insert tables showing these increases: 


Importations of cotton cloth and articles, tariff act of 1897. 


SPECIFIC, 


Total under paragraph— 
304 


1.047, 473.42 
9,623.90 |.. 


AD VALOREM. 


cani under paragraph— 


5 


That is the condition which presented itself to the Finance 
Committee and is presented to the Congress to-day. The prob- 
lem is, Will the Congress so reconstruct the emasculated pro- 
visions of the Dingley law as to frame for the cotton manu- 
facturers of the country some of the degree of protection which 
they were extended under the Dingley law, and under the faith 
of which they established this class of manufactures, investing 
their capital in that faith, purchasing therefor the necessary 
machinery and appliances, or will they be denied that degree 
of protection which was guaranteed them by the Dingley law, 
by the faith of which they entered into the new fields of cotton 
manufactures? s 

The committee was actuated solely by this belief, and took 
into consideration what was necessary to repair the Dingley 
law, not to give the entire protection afforded by that law, but 
to give such partial protection as would be adequate for the de- 
mands of the present day for the manufacturing interests of 
the country. Instead of approaching the high rate of 60 per 
cent afforded in the Dingley law, and an average of about 48.50 
per cent upon all the cotton cloth and article schedules, the 
new provisions adopted the average rate of not more than 43.50 
per cent, and so constructed all the schedules that a uniform 
and complete system of duties shall be collected. 

I have said “not more than 43.50 per cent,“ for while tabu- 
lations show this average rate, it must be borne in mind these 
are estimated upon averages between the lines adopted. As a 
matter of fact, importations will mostly be nearer the low line, 
which undoubtedly will reduce this average rate. 

The committee believed it the part of wisdom, that would be 
concurred in not alone by Congress, but by the whole country, 
that this was an emergency which demanded proper action by 
the Congress. The committee, therefore, did not feel itself 
bound by the stated interests of manufacturers in certain lines 
or importers in certain lines, who may or may not have pro- 
ceeded to divide up the field, but the committee believed it in- 
finitely better for the welfare of the whole country that a law 
should be established which would invite all capital to invest 
in every line of cotton manufacture, and which by affording 
uniform protection on the higher lines of cotton manufactures 
would withdraw the northern manufacturers from a contest 
with the southern manufacturers in an inevitable and neces- 
sary effort to regain the field of trade now oceupied by the 
latter. Believing it better that there be adequate protective 
duties against the importations of high-class manufactures; 
believing it better to make good the Dingley guaranty to the 
manufacturers of high-class cotton goods of a market for these 
goods in this country which could not be undersold by foreign 
manufacturers, the Senate committee presents this bill. 

And the committee submits—in full confidence that a few pos- 
sible hardships that may be wrought in such a plan, or a pos- 
sible few increases of duties, made necessary to produce uni- 
formity, or a few possible questionable situations, made neces- 
sary in the correction of unfair advantages existing—that the 
comprehensive plan which is adopted, which, in fact, lowers the 
equivalent ad valoremn rates of duty intended in the Dingley 
law under this schedule, and at the same time best serves the 
interests of the great cotton industry of the whole country, 
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both North and South; which insures the employment of thou- 
sands of workmen and millions of spindles, North and South; 

which guarantees a home market for the raw cotton of the 
South, will receive the approval of the Congress and of the 
whole country. 

This bill, as shown, does not increase the average ad va- 
lorems; it more proportionately distributes them. They are 
now lower than the specifics below them. They were intended 
in the Dingley law to be higher than those specifics. The ques- 
tion here which this Congress must decide is, Will we, when 
the country is growing richer and richer, demanding finer 
cotton fabrics and novelties, surrender this great market to the 
foreign manufacturers by maintaining less rates of duty on 
high-grade than on low-grade cottons? Will we deny our man- 
ufacturers the same protection in this field as they have in the 
field of low-grade cottons? Will we make good our Dingley 
promises on the high-grade cottons for the prosperity, peace, 
and welfare of all sections and all the people? 

The Senate bill adopts this latter course. It is for the Con- 
gress to decide. The committee submits its measure in con- 
fidence of approyal. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Crawford Gore Paynter 
Bacon Culberson Hale Penrose 
Beveridge Cullom Heyburn Perkins 
Bourne Cummins — Rayner 
Bradley Curtis Root 
Brandegee Daniel a, a Follette Shively 
Briggs Depan Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dillingham Mec ‘umber Smith, Mich. 
Brown Dixon eEnery oot 
Bulkeley Dolliver tin Stephenson 
Burkett Elkins Money Su land 
Burnham Fletcher Nelson Tro 
Burrows Flint Oliver Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Overman Warren 
Clarke, Ark. ht Owen Wetmore 
lay Gallinger Page 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I have concluded what I 
desire to say in regard to the cotton schedule, I shall be most 
happy to answer any question I am able to answer in regard to 
any points which I may be thought to have raised. But until 
that time I shall decline to yield to interruptions. I do this for 
two reasons. I desire that what I shall say shall go as con- 
nectedly and coherently as may be into the Rxconb, and I desire 
also, if possible, in that way to save the time of the Senate, Our 
practice of interruptions in the Senate has been carried to such 
an extent during the discussions on the pending bill that very 
often an inspection of the Recorp seems to show a rivulet of 
argument meandering through a vast meadow of pleasant but 
irrelevant conversation, at times disappearing entirely, like 
certain rivers which sink into the earth only to come up again 
at some distant and wholly disconnected point. 

Mr. President, I shall begin by stating very briefly what I con- 
sider to be the true nature of the revision with which this Con- 
gress is charged, because I think this cotton schedule is a very 
fair example of what a proper revision of the existing tariff law 
should be. Early in this debate the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] and I happened to state incidentally that the 
Republican declaration of principles contained no pledge or 
promise of a revision downward or a revision upward. For that 
statement we were severely criticised. We could not have been 
more severely criticised if we had uttered a falsehood instead 
of stating, as we did, the exact truth. I desire, therefore, to 
call attention very briefly to what was actually said and done 
by the Republican national convention at Chicago. I had the 
honor to preside for three days over that convention after it 
was organized. I had been at Chicago for ten days previously, 
in attendance upon the national committee. I think that I saw 
and spoke with as many delegates as anyone there. I am cer- 
tain I followed all the proceedings of that convention with the 
closest possible attention. If the words ‘downward revision“ 
or “upward revision” occurred in any official utterance, or 
were suggested by any delegate, they entirely escaped my notice; 
but as memory is fallible, I have taken occasion to look over the 
official stenographie report of the proceedings of the convention. 
The officers of the convention who spoke, and who in a sense, 
I suppose, may be considered to have expressed the views of 
the convention and the policies of the party, as they understood 
them, were the temporary and the permanent chairmen. The 


temporary chairman, the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows], in referring to the tariff, said: 


t will extinguish t 
out the light of hope in no American home. 

That certainly was as excellent and admirable a statement 
as it was plain and direct. It: contains no allusion to what 
direction revision of the tariff should take. 

The permanent chairman made no allusion to the tariff what- 
ever in his speech. He dealt with other questions. 

The Republican platform was then reported, and contains 
the paragraph which has been read here. I will not read it 
all again, but I will ask that it be printed: 


REPUBLICAN PLEDGES FOR THE FUTURE—TARIFF. 


Th declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tariff b; — sesslon of Congress tely a . — the in- 
taken — the next President, and commends the steps already 


to this end in the work ass sped to the appror riate committees 
re ai rg are now investigating the operation and effect of 


existin 

aft tat Lge Sf legislation the — 8 0 Lee, is best main- 
tained’ by imposition of su equal the difference 
between oe cost of — . — An 2 — 3 abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to American ae We favor the establish- 
ment of maximum and minimum rates be administered by the 
President under limitations fixed in the tee the maximum to be availa- 


urpose 
can pollo ining not only to Preserve, wit without exces excessive — — that 
secur. against foreign competition which ican manu 8 
farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the h 


ACANAR of living of the wage-earners of this country, who are 
most direct benefi 


ciaries of the protective system. Between the United 
States and the Philippines we believe in a free interchange of ucts, 
with such limitations as.to sugar and tobacco, as will afford protec- 
tion to domestic interests. 

I call attention to the fact that this clause of the Republican 
platform declared for a revision of the tariff by a special ses- 
sion of Congress, and laid down the principle upon which that 
revision should be made. It also favored the establishment of 
the maximum and minimum rates, and concluded with a para- 
graph about the tariff between this country and the Philippines. 
It said nothing as to what the revision should be or what 
direction it should take. ~ 

There was a minority report on the platform. That minority 
report on the tariff repeated the protective principle set forth 
in the majority report and differed only in advocating the use 
of the tariff, or, rather, the free list, in order to reach trusts and 
combinations. 

THE TARIFF—MINORITY REPORT. 


ct Aa ea poof its continued 
principle of the pr 


— oe 
advocated by 
protection such Peg wae 3 
ence between the —— of . 


The Republican a py! to the true 
icy, as established by Hamilton and 
cKiniey. Under this true principle of 
ports as equaled the difer- 

at r home and abroa From Hamil- 
ton to McKinle great a be erg contended that a 
tarit so levied w would Otablish and and tain American industries, 
and that free com: 8 between producers would prevent cr 

ure Teasonabla rices to = American consumers. Under 


A tariff polic. 
gree to fective n the —— of are and 
sive tonite 222 


6 vineiple, oy the tenes epublican party to 
te revision imposition of such duties cae 
— will eq the difference — — — the cost of production at home an! 


and 
shall 
and that 
t where the cost of labor in the domestic RIE exceeds. 8 
rted article, in which case such article shal! 
equal fo i the difference between the cost of 1 iu t the 
the imported article, and no more. 
place oo tariff schedules upon a just, eae, and 
is, there must be a thorough, exact, and impartial 
investigation of the Sees conditions affecting labor and the 
cost of production at 2 and abroad. For this purpose we favor the 
earl establishment. of a permanent a commission, to be appointed 
President. Such commission to be composed of men from civil 
e, who represent all sections of the country and who are especially 
equipped by training and experience for this important work. 


When Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, the only dissenter from the 
majority report, made the minority report, he spoke in favor 
of it; the only allusion he made to the tariff clause was to read 
a brief quotation from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, that eminent 
political economist, who has been so frequently quoted by 
Democratic Senators in this debate, and who seems desirous 
of applying to his successors a policy quite different from that 


more suitable 
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which he enjoyed himself. That was the only allusion unl Mr. President, I have now given all the official utterances 


Cooper, speaking for the minority, made to the tariff. It may be 
well to add that the tariff declaration proposed by Mr. COOPER 
was rejected by the convention by a vote of 952 to 28. There 
was no other or further allusion to the tariff in the proceedings 
at Chicago. 

The subsequent official work of the convention was concluded 
by the announcement to the candidates of their nomination. 
The President of the United States, in accepting the nomina- 
tion, made a careful and able statement, reviewing the declara- 
tions of the party at Chicago and setting forth his own views 
and policies. I shall ask to have all he then said in regard to 
the tariff printed, but I call special attention to what he says 
in regard to revision: 

The consequent material development has greatly changed the condi- 
tions under which many articles described by the schedules of the 
tariff are now produced. The tariff in a number of the schedules ex- 
ceeds the difference between the cost of production of such articles 
abroad and at home, including a reasonable profit to the American 

roducer. The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, 
Put offers a temptation to those who would monopolize the production 
and the sale of such articles in this country to profit by the excessive 
rate. On the otber hand, there are some few other schedules in which 
the tariff is not sufficiently high to give the measure of protection 
which they should receive upon Republican principles, and as to those 
the tariff should be raised. 


I will print the whole, calling attention merely to that pas- 
sage by which it is made clear that the President was in full 
accord with the principle of protection declared at Chicago, and 
that he never for a moment thought that revision meant only 
reduction of rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The passage referred to in Mr. Taft's speech of acceptance is 
as follows: 


A revision of the tariff undertaken upon this principle, which is at 
the basis of our present business system, begun prompuy upon the in- 
coming of the new administration and considered at a special session, 
with the preliminary investigations 8 begun by the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate, will make the disturbance of 
business incident to such a change as little as possible. 

* + 5 * * * . 
REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION. 


The Republican doctrine of protection, as definitely announced by 
the Republican conyention of this year and by previous conventions, 
is that a tariff shall be imposed on all imported producte whether of 
the factory, farm, or mine, sufficiently great to equal the diference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and at home, and that this difer- 
ence should, of course, include the diference between the higher wages 
paid in this country and the wages paid abroad and embrace a reason- 
able profit to the American producer. A system of protection thus 
adopted and put in force has led to the establishment of a rate of 
wages here that has greatly enhanced the standard of living of the 
laboring man. It is the po ary of the Republican pariy permanently 
to continue that standard of living. In 1897 the Dingiey tariff bill 
was passed, under which we have had, as already said, a period of 
enormous prosperity. 


Mr. LODGE. I will also ask that the statement of the candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency in regard to the tariff be printed. 
I will ask to have it all printed, but I would especially call 
attention to the opening sentences. 

[From Mr. SHERMAN’s speech of acceptance.] 


I especially commend that plank of our platform which promises an 
early revision of tariff schedules. That pledge will be fulfilled in an 
adjustment based in every particular upa the broad principles of pro- 
tection for all American interests; alike for labor, for capital, for 
producers and consumers. The Dingley bill, when enacted, was well 
adapted to the then existing conditions. The developments of indus- 
tria 1 in a decade, which in volume and degree have sur- 
passed our most roseate 3 have so altered conditions that in 
certain details of schedules they no longer in every particular mete out 
justice to all. In this readjustment the pee of protection must 
and will govern; such duties must and will be imposed as will equalize 
the cost of produetion at home and abroad and insure a reasonable 
profit to all American interests. The Republican idea of such a profit 
embraces not alone the manufacturer, not alone the capital invested, 
but all engaged in American production, The employer and the em- 
ployed, the artisan, the farmer, the miner, and those engaged in trans- 
portation and trade; broadly 833 those engaged in every pur- 
suit and calling which our tariff directly or indirectly affects. uring 
a statutory application of this principle, prosperity has abided with us. 
When a revenue tariff has been the law, adversity and want have been 
our portion. Our Democratic brethren, whose memories are as short 
as their promises are frail, and who have always exhibited a lack of 
capacity to profit by experience, unmindful of the distress and destruc- 
tion that arrived and departed with the last Democratic administration, 
declare in their platform that they favor “such immediate revision 
of * * * gchedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis.” <A “revenue basis,“ a “tariff for revenue oenn 
“ultimate free trade —all have an identical meaning; that meanin 
being an assauit upon American industries, an attack upon the Ameri- 
can wage scale, a lessening demand for the products of American soil 
and American toil; less work, less pay, less of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. In the light of history, what issue of the campai so 
vitally affects American citizens? Experience, that effective teacher— 
effective save with the one-man power now parading under the title of 
the Democratic party—has taught the Nation a valuable lesson, and 
the resylt of the coming November election will once more prove the 
American pen to be apt scholars. What the laborer of the land, 
skilled and unskilled, desires is the opportunity at all times to ex- 


Ney his brain and brawn for good pay in money. A protective 
tariff and the gold standard, both now the existin ach 1 of the 


Republican party, in spite of Democratic opposition, give the laborer 
that opportunity. 


made by the Republican party and its candidates in entering 
upon the campaign. The principle which was then laid down in 
its resolution as that which must guide and control any revision 
was one familiar to the country; it asserted that it was our duty 
to preserve in tariff rates the difference in labor costs between 
this country and foreign countries and make them sufficient to 
secure a reasonable profit for the domestic manufacturer, or, in 
other words, to keep the American market within reasonable 
limitations for domestic industry. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Barney] said some days ago 
that this principle no doubt had been that of Republicans gen- 
erally and had been expressed in many speeches here and else- 
where, but that it had not before been placed in a national 
platform. He seemed to regard it as a further mark of Repub- 
lican indifference to economic and constitutional virtue that the 
party had now formally declared this extraordinary principle 
as one of its party doctrines. We can not, alas, claim origi- 
nality even in putting this statement of principle into a national 
platform. It appeared in a national platform as long ago as 
in 1884. Here it is: 

The necessary reduction of taxation can and must be effected with- 
out depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfull 
with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than wiil 
be ample to cover any increased cost of production which may exist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

That is from the Democratic platform of 1884. So the prin- 
ciple is at least as old in a national platform as that time. 
When I heard the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner], with 
his accustomed eloquence, speaking yesterday about the “ flam- 
ing symbol of a tariff for revenue only,“ which flashed upon 
the country in the two campaigns when his party won, it seemed 
to me that “the flaming symbol” which flashed upon the coun- 
try in 1884, which was one of the years in which the Democrats 
won was a very different proposition from “a tariff for revenue 
only.” 

Mr. President, whatever its origin, the principle of provid- 
ing in tariff rates for the difference in labor cost is the sound 
principle laid down by the Republican party as that by which 
all tariff changes must be controlled. Beyond this the Repub- 
lican convention did not go. They said that they would revise 
the tariff on this principle, and stopped then. What, then, does 
revision mean and who is to decide as to its character or 
extent? Revision means going over the whole subject, review- 
ing it, leaving unaltered what is good, making changes where 
changes are needed. It does not mean that all the changes in 
rates should be downward, for that would not be revision, but 
reduction. It does not mean that all the changes should be 
upward, for that would be advance and not revision. It does 
not mean to exclude questions of classification where an old 
classification is imperfect or to prevent the insertion of new ar- 
ticles and new products which have come into the market 
since the last tariff was passed. Revision covers all these 
things and is confined to no one of them. As for the revision 
downward, although there was no promise or pledge by the 
party for that any more than for a revision upward, it is no 
doubt true that many, perhaps most, people expected that the 
result of any revision would be more reductions than increases. 
That is the precise view expressed by the President. That was 
the view that was generally taken. But the question of what 
the revision should be, of how far it should go, or what the 
reductions should be, and what the increases, if any, was one 
for a majority of the House and the Senate to decide. We 
were not pledged to meet the view as to a downward revision 
held by one Senator or by a group of Senators, or to accede to 
the demand for increases of duty put forth by the representa- 
tives of one State or another. It is for the majority in both 
Houses to decide what constitutes a proper revision in all direc- 
tions. 

Mr. President, nothing has been so absolutely misrepresented 
as the point I am now going to make. As a matter of fact the 
revision made by the House, the revision reported by the Sen- 
ate committee, the revision on which we are now engaged, is a 
revision downward. If you are to call it a revision downward 
when a majority of the changes in rates are reductions and not 
advances, it is overwhelmingly a revision downward. The 
pamphlet which was prepared shows 379 reductions. Remember 
that the standard of revision is not what the House passed as 
their form of revision. That which we are revising is the Ding- 
ley Act, the existing law, and taking the bill as it came from 
the Committee on Finance, including the House changes and 
our changes, there are 379 reductions and some 33 increases, 
practically every one of the increases being on articles of luxury, 
like wines or perfumed soaps or perfumery, and the rest very 
largely on agricultural products. 

Mr. President, the general feeling that the revision of the 
tariff would result in reductions and not in advances is abso- 
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lutely .carried out by this bill, and the contrary impression 
which has been given out here and sedulously accepted and 
fostered by a portion of the press is absolutely unfounded and 
untrue. The list of reductions to which I haye referred has 
been added to by later amendments reported from the Finance 
Committee. But when the reductions are made, very often noth- 
ing is said about them. The Senate, for instance, made yes- 
terday an important reduction in the duties on salt, an article 
of somewhat general consumption. No attention was called to 
that. But if an effort to cure a misleading classification or an 
attempt to bring a rate more nearly to what it ought to be, 
where in the opinion of the Finance Committee the House cut 
has been too severe, is made, we are immediately charged with 
neglecting our pledges and abandoning revision downward. 

I will now apply the true principle of revision to the schedule 
which is before us. I am not going into the details of the 
schedule; those have been covered this morning by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in one of the most complete and thor- 
ough speeches that I have ever heard made on a tariff schedule. 
But merely to illustrate one or two points that I am about to 
make, I desire to call attention to what we found when we took 
up that schedule for revision, review, and improvement. We 
found that goods of the highest value under the schedule were 
frequently coming in at the lowest rates; that goods of low 
value were coming in at high rates; that often goods of the 
same value were coming in at different rates. This was due, it 
was said, to rulings and court decisions. It was due primarily 
to defects in the technical wording of the law of 1897. It is 
impossible so to draw a great and elaborate tariff bill that no 
technical defects can be found in it by the most astute counsel 
whom the ablest business men abroad can employ to pick holes 
in the statute. In twelve years such a law is sure to be in 
some important respects twisted, distorted, and perverted from 
its original purpose. There are other forces also at work. 
There is, for example, the change in the value of cotton. My 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Dorn] laughed at me for having 
alluded to that as a cause of alterations in the schedules or as 
altering the working of the schedules, but I do not think that a 
laugh, however good-natured, can turn away the facts. I will 
give an illustration: You impose a specific duty of one and 
three-quarter cents under paragraph 313. You double the value 
of the cotton. We will say that it is stuff that costs 6 cents 
a square yard, and you have a duty of about 30 per cent, the 
general range of duties in the bill. Cotton doubles in value. It 
doubles in yalue to the foreign maker as it does to us. But 
when the goods come to the custom-house, ef course the duty of 
one and three-quarter cents has fallen from a 30 per cent duty 
to a 15 per cent duty. The relations of all the specific duties 
in the bill are changed. 

It has been asked why we have the specific duties in this bill 
and compound duties. The specific duty, as a broad general 
principle, is the best duty, because it is the most honest in col- 
lection, and that is the reason why specific duties are kept on 
many articles. It is to prevent so far as may be done needless 
underyaluations and frauds on the revenue. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to interject a 
statement? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Specific duties on cotton goods have been in 
every tariff law since 1861. They are in every tariff law of 
every commercial country in the world. 

Mr. LODGE. And they were kept in ours in the same way. 
Of course the change in the price of cotton is one of tie causes 
that has produced a change. Then there have been the court 
decisions, and then there has been the effect of the light weights 
in many of the goods which has gone far to destroy the original 
purpose of the cotton schedule. x 

I will print in this connection a table showing the equivalent 
ad valorem percentages of the specific duties on cotton goods 
imported under each paragraph of the Dingley tariff in 1907 as 
compared with 1899, when the bill had been in operation for a 
year. The figures are taken from the government publication 
entitled Imports and Duties.“ In nearly every case they show 
a decrease in the protection in 1907 as compared with 1899. 

When the bill went first into operation and was first enforced 
the duties were collected as the act on its face seemed to imply, 
and it will be found by examining this table that under these 
decisions, under changes of fashion, under rulings of the court, 
the duties have shifted in nearly every case. For example, in 
one of the smaller classes the rate has gone from 20 per cent to 
7 per cent, and so it runs down all the way. I will not weary 
the Senate by reading the figures, but will print the table simply 
to show the change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed. The Chair hears no objection. 


The table is as follows: $ 

Table showing the equivalent ad valorem percentage of the specific 
duties on cotton goods imported under cach 3 of the Ding- 
ley tariff in 1907, as compared with 1899, when the dill was first put in 


operation, 

1907. 
Value. Per cant.“ Value. Per cent. 
81,163.00 20.98 | $5,149.00 7.63 
930.60 27.27 5,450.00 19.97 
1,402.00 22.15 1,330.00 18.42 
831.00 82.25 310.00 21.80 
61.00 27.11 1,185.00 82.82 
22,395.00 21.09 | 19,080.00 19.73 
| 2,582.00 33.30 609.00 30.92 
29,414.00 43.65 | 16,727.00 39.29 
55,860.00 84.37 | 71,974.00 33.48 
5,461.00 51,24 4,985.00 40.95 
11,380.00 43.05 | 61,308.00 42,35 
3,083.00 20.33 | 11,104.00 17.74 
2,827.00 88.39 9,449.00 26.33 
1,481.00 28.12 5,601.00 26.35 
17,725.00 42.70 7,471.00 32.04 
82,450.00 27.61 | 142,409.00 23.80 
10,272.00 47.83 | 189,776.00 29.48 
10,589.00 44.79 | 24,702.00 33.42 
202,232.00 45.39 | 123,534.00 40.38 
55,652.00 | 35.17 | 204,074.00 81.44 
87,605.00 87.46 | 70,475.00 86.14 
18,732.00 46.31 200, 191.87 40.00 
54,920.00 48.27 | 24,294.00 42.15 
677.08 44.35 3,161.00 81.48 
11,788.09 48.85 | 15,798.00 40.60 
44,492.00 27.69 | 16,990.00 26,42 
17,414.00 35.71 | 14,097.00 33.00 
6,957.00 46.24 | 84,607.00 35.83 
221.924. 00 48.17 | 620,561.66 41.34 
-4 233,747.00 44.97 | 96,534.00 40.05 
| 115,602.00 43.15 21, 474.25 39.95 
223,107.00 44.84 | 245,413.00 39.36 
394,501.00 44.88 | 161,540.80 46,03 
6,954.00 53.73 6,252.00 86.84 
7,388.00 53.30 3,969.00 32.99 
45,777.00 61.25 | 24,770.00 46.10 
10. 887. 01 41.00 4,496.00 41.95 
89,978.96 40.58 | 42,277.00 44.88 
21,052.00 45.9 5,244.00 42.60 
168 ,233.00 53.85 133, 410. 42 45.56 
905, 308. 00 53. 40 699,136.00 87.93 
528,740.67 53.40 | 124,684.00 40.35 
450.00 47.55 4,364.80 39.36 
2,554.00 45.11 2,742.00 38.97 
5,197.00 50.67 1,523.00 46.92 


Mr. LODGE. Finding the conditions which I have described 
to exist, Mr. President, the Senate committee undertook to make 
what they considered a proper arrangement of the cotton duties, 
fixing duties which corresponded and which were harmonious in 
their general arrangement. They had no intention, in this re- 
arrangement, of advancing the rates of the existing law, and 
they have not done so. The committee believe that the average 
rate remains where it was, at about 38 per cent, and that the 
correct figures will show it. They believe also that their re- 
vision will restore the old classifications, that it will provide 
for the new processes, and that it will remedy the inequalities 
and injustices which have arisen. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to these new processes, there 
is only one upon which I wish to detain the Senate, and that is 
the process known as “ mercerization.” 

Let me say first, Mr. President, that I am not concerned to 
defend or uphold or explain amendments offered by Mr. Lippitt 
and Mr. MacColl to the House committee and not adopted. 
Among the amendments they suggested was one which was em- 
bodied in the House bill. Whether it was put im there because 
they suggested it or because the House committee of thetr own 
motion thought it was a proper duty to put in, I do not pretend to 
say. I see no reason why, if it was suggested to the Oom: 
mittee on Ways and Means and they thought it a good sugges- 
tion, they should not put it in, even if the suggestion came 
from an American manufacturer. I think an American manu- 
facturer is quite as much entitled to the consideration of a com- 
mittee and of the country as foreign importers, and there have 
been no lack of suggestions from the latter. If the importers 
made good suggestions they would be adopted, and some sugges- 
tions made by importers on classifications have been adopted, I 
think, in both Houses. But with me the suggestions of American 
manufacturers, able and honorable men employing American 
labor, would always have preference. The öther suggestions 
made by Mr. Lippitt about the counting of filaments, of which 
so much has been said, have not been adopted by either House, 
and I am not going to waste time over that proposition, which 
is only brought forward to “fright us with false fire.” 

Mr. President, a great point has been made abeut merceriza- 
tion, the reason being, as I wish to show later, that the im- 
portations are very large under that head. Mercerization is 
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a process of giving luster to cotton fabrics by dipping them in 
a bath of caustic soda. It was discovered by Doctor Mercer, 
an Englishman, or, at least, it was patented by him about 1850. 
There have been other patents in the same direction added more 
lately. There have been various new patents in connection with 
this process, both German and English, but the most important 
was the one taken out in 1890. I think the name of the inventor 
of this patent was Lowe. It involved the question of the tension 
of the cloth. I have tried to find out just when the process came 
into very general commercial use in this country, although the 
fact that it was not mentioned in the Dingley Act is proof on 
its face that it was but little known in 1897 and was not consid- 
ered of any serious commercial importance. 

Mr. President, let me say before I go further that fault has 
been found with the language “ mercerized” or “similar pro- 
cesses.” The latter words were necessary because the process is 
new and not like the old methods of giving luster to cotton 
cloth. The old names were not sufficient. Lustering and calen- 
dering were two of the old names. Those were brought about by 
mechanical processes subjecting the cloth to pressure under heavy 
rolls and “beetling ” or pounding the cloth with heavy wooden 
sticks. There was no similarity between those processes of lus- 
tering and that of mercerizing, which is a purely chemical process. 

I have tried, as I said, to find out when it became of general 
commercial importance. The first definite statement that I find 
is that one John Maddocks, in October, 1898, made an agreement 
giving the rights to use the patents in his possession to Frank A. 
Sayles, of Pawtucket, R. I., and Lesher, Whitman & Co., of New 
York. The machines were subsequently installed, and it was 
several months after this before the first piece of goods was 
complete. The patents were subsequently contested in the 
courts by other finishers of cotton goods and were not upheld, 
so that the process is now free. It is, however, perfectly clear, 
Mr. President, that, whatever the exact point of time, other 
mills were no doubt trying the process, and that the process 
with the tension, which is a very important part of successful 
mercerizing, could not have been used before 1890. There is no 
indication that it was in any general use before the passage of 
the Dingley Act. The market price for doing the work at the 
start, I may say here, was about 5 cents per pound. I ought 
to add that cotton yarn was mercerized in this country a short 
time prior to this, but it was two or three years, at least, after 
the date given above before the mercerizing of cotton cloth 
became at all general. It has been constantly growing in use 
ever since and is now a most important branch of the industry. 

Mr. President, dipping in the caustic bath, which costs from 
three-fourths of a cent to a cent and a half, is really but a 
small part of the expense. The process of putting it through 
the bath, with the necessary tension to give the proper luster 
to the cloth for successful mercerization, has to be carefully 
performed. In the first place, as to yarn, it has to be twisted— 
that is, made of two or more single yarns—in order to give it 
strength to stand the mercerizing process, which consists of 
holding it taut, so that it can not shrink in length while sub- 
ject to the action of the caustic soda. The action of caustic 
soda is to produce a strong tendency to shrink, alike in yarn 
or cloth subjected to it. Mercer himself, at the discovery of 
his process, only claimed for it an enriching of the appear- 
ance of the fabric and an improved capacity to take dyes, thus 
making more brilliant colors. It was not, as I have said, until 
long afterwards and in recent years that the additional dis- 
covery was made that by preventing the article treated from 
shrinking a very high luster and silk-like appearance would 
be produced, and this result is what is now commercially 
known as “ mercerizing.” The effect is much heightened when 
the yarn is soft twisted; but as it is the twist alone that 
gives strength to yarn, it is practically impossible at present 
to mercerize a single yarn soft enough to get satisfactory re- 
sults in luster. Therefore, whenever a mercerized yarn is 
required it has to be of two or more ply, which means that if, 
say, a No. 30 yarn is required, a No. 60 has to be spun, and 
then two threads twisted together to get the No. 30 size. The 
cost of yarn increases in proportion to the fineness of the num- 
ber; so it is evident that the above necessity means greatly 
increased cost—always of labor, the proportion of which in 
the cost of yarn gets larger and larger as the number grows 
finer, and frequently in stock, because as the numbers grow 
finer it from time to time becomes necessary to use extra- 
length cotton. ‘The expense is also increased, because a two or 
more ply yarn will always be more lustrous to the eye than a 
single. The effect on the eye of mercerization is partly a matter 
of light and shade—of contrast. The heavier corrugations of 
two threads twisted round each other helps the effect to the eye. 

Extra quality of cotton also has to be used to get the best 
results. This is an expense in the first cost, in the additional 
cost of the waste, and in the additional cost of labor and ma- 


chinery to manipulate it in some of the processes, as in carding, 
where only from one-half to three-quarters the quantity can be 
put through a machine, thus needing more labor and more 
machines per pound. There is further expense in the superior 
quality of thread necessary to make the general appearance 
conform to the high-grade article aimed at. This involves the 
greatest care to be taken in all processes, frequently additional 
processes, as four operations of speeders in place of three, and 
always to produce the best results the use of combers, both to 
get the better luster resulting from the uniformity in length of 
staple, and to get the regular, even, handsome thread which the 
operation produces. As for the actual operation of merceriza- 
tion itself, the market price is about 8 cents per pound. 

It must also be remembered that in the process of merceriza- 
tion the yarn shrinks in weight some 6 to 10 per cent. As yarn 
is sold by the pound,.it is evident that if 100 pounds are put in 
process and only 90 to 94 come out, in addition to-the cost of 
the treatment itself this reduced weight must be considered. 
This is not by any means an insignificant matter, but it is a 
loss of from 6 to 10 cents on every pound of yarn. The result 
of all this is, as an illustration, that while the price of a single 
No. 30 varies from time to time, say, from 18 to 25 cents per 
pound, the price of a No. 60 two-ply mercerized, equal in size to 
the No. 30 single, is, say, 60 to 65 cents per pound for a standard 
quality and for a superlative quality, made in the very best 
manner from sea-island cotton, thus showing the highest luster, 
it will run up to 80 cents per pound. 

This analysis shows the cost of a mercerized yarn as compared 
with an ordinary single weaving yarn of the same weight. If 
compared with a two-ply yarn unmercerized, some of the above 
elements of additional cost would not exist, but we are consider- 
ing this cost for the purpose of seeing what it amounts to in 
the substitution of mercerized for unmercerized yarn in cotton 
cloth, and in most cases this means the displacement of a single 
thread. There are some cloths whose nature necessitates a 
twisted thread, as, for instance, sailcloth or duck. In most cases 
their uses are such that mercerization would be no advantage, 
and the cases are yery few where the use of mercerized threads 
for beautifying or ornamenting cloth does not involve the full 
cost as just stated. All the samples which I shall show of 
this process are of cloths where the same count and weight could 
be produced by the use of single yarns, and they will represent 
the ordinary range in the use of mercerized yarn in the cloth. 

Now, as to cloth mercerized in the piece; the principle of 
this is exactly the same as for yarn. The cloth is run through 
a bath of caustic soda while held so as to prevent it shrink- 
ing in width. The elements of cost are the same, except that 
it is not necessary to use twisted yarn. The intermeshing 
of the threads gives them the requisite strength. All the 
other features of cost are there, the use of superior stock 
necessarily involving some additional labor cost, as described ; 
the use of a softer, rounder, more level thread always involving 
greater labor; and usually, to get satisfactory results, the use 
of combers; and, finally, the use of an unusual combination in 
the number of the yarn in the warp and filling. On almost all 
pieces of mercerized fabries you will find a great difference in 
the luster of the back and front of the cloth. This is due to the 
back being fine yarn and the face a coarse number, being so 
made in order to have it as soft and as full as possible, which is 
necessary to the best results. This wide difference in numbers 
is a considerable element of enhanced cost. Frequently as fine 
as No. 70 to No. 80 is used for one face, usually the warp, and as 
coarse as No. 30 for the other. How much these different fea- 
tures add to the cost is demonstrated by the illustrative samples 
which I shall show in a moment, and, in addition, is the actual 
cost of mercerization, running from three-quarters of a cent to 
14 cents per square yard, the whole cost being in many cases 
some 4 cents per square yard, and the duty proposed affording 
25 per cent protection. 

Mr. President, to illustrate what I mean by the necessity of 
preparing the cloth, that [exhibiting], marked“ No. 1,” is a piece 
of unmercerized cotton cloth. That [exhibiting] is a piece of the 
same cloth not specially woven or prepared and mercerized. 
Here [exhibiting] is a piece of the same cloth specially prepared 
for mercerization, and mercerized. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to look at these samples will see at a glance the differ- 
ence between that which was prepared for mercerization and 
the others. That [exhibiting] was not prepared for merceriza- 
tion; that is unmercerized. Any Senator who will take the 
trouble to look at this sample [exhibiting] will see the immense 
difference in the quality which is caused by the lack of prepara- 
tion for mercerization in the same cloth. This [exhibiting] is 
mercerized and prepared cloth. The cost of mercerization in 
that No. 3 [exhibiting], which is a simple fabric, is 21 cents per 
Square yard more than No. 1; and the duty is 1 cent. Now, 
here [exhibiting] are the same goods made of mercerized yarn 
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in the warp—not mercerized cloth, but mercerized yarn in the 
warp. They are very pretty fabrics, indeed. The yarn is mer- 
cerized before it is woven. The cost of that [exhibiting] was 
3.86 cents per square yard more than if the ordinary unmercer- 
ized yarn had been used; and the duty is always 1 cent. 

Here [exhibiting] are goods which are very pretty, orna- 
mented with mercerized yarn in the figures. The cost was 3.07 
cents per square yard more than if ordinary unmercerized yarn 
of the same weight had been used for the same purpose. Here 
[exhibiting] are simple samples, if Senators care to look at them, 
of the effects of mercerization. Some of them are extremely 
pretty and show what can be done by the process. 

To show further what can be done, here [exhibiting] is a very 
fine fabric of mercerized yarn. The difference between ordinary 
and mercerized construction in this case—these are high-priced 
goods—is 94 cents a yard. There is another [exhibiting] as high 
as 12 cents; there is another [exhibiting] 6% cents, the figures 
being made from mercerized yarns; the difference in cost be- 
tween ordinary and mercerized construction is 6 cents, 54 and 43. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope Senators will remember that in 1897 
practically none of these fabrics were made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not able to hear the conversation 
that is taking place, and I should like to. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Rhode Island said that he 
hoped Senators would remember that none of these fabrics were 
made in this country prior to 1897. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Substantially none. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Substantially none. 

Mr. LODGE. Here [exhibiting] are finished and unfinished 
samples of cloth made for mercerization, 136 threads to the 
square inch, 34 inches wide, weighing 64 yards to the pound. 
On May 14, 1909, a prominent merchant in New York paid a 
New England mill 6§ cents per yard for this cloth unfinished. 
At the same time another mill offered to make cloth of the 
sume width and count of threads to the square inch, but not 
of special construction fitting it for mercerization, at 3% cents 
per yard. There was a difference of nearly 3 cents in the mere 
cost of the construction of the cloth for mercerization. The addi- 
tional cost for cloth suitable for mercerization, 2} cents per yard; 
add the cost of mercerizing, 1 cent per yard—it has been stated 
by the Senator from Iowa to be from three-fourths of a cent to a 
cent and a half per yard—and the total additional cost is 33 
cents per yard, while the duty proposed for all these additional 
costs of mercerization, for the most expensive, where it is as 
high as 12 cents, down to the lowest, which I have shown and 
which is 2} cents, is but a cent a yard, ranging from 25 to 35 
per cent ad valorem, and sometimes, I think, very much less, 

Mr. President, I have one other sample here, which Senators 
can see, if they care to look at it. Here [exhibiting] are some 
specimens of cotton goods specially prepared for mercerization, 
made with very fine warp and of carefully selected and soft 
threads. I think it would repay Senators to look at these 
fabrics and see how much like silk they are. They, of course, 
command a high price, comparatively speaking. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Perhaps the Senator ought to say there 
that these fabrics are driving silks out of the American market, 
and not only out of the American market, but out of all the 
markets of the world. 4 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have, by the samples I have 
brought forward, which were procured from different mills and 
from sellers in New York, tried to show, and I think I have 
shown conclusively, that for the additional value of merceriza- 
tion, a cent a yard, as proposed by the House, is a very mod- 
erate rate, indeed. There is a great range, as I have shown, 
between goods of the cheapest class for mercerization and goods 
of the higher class. It is carried, as these samples show, as 
high as 12 cents; but there is not one where it makes much over 
80 per cent, and in most of them it is a great deal lower. 

1 have a table here showing the average value per square 
yard of cotton goods imported under the ad valorem clauses. 
The ad yalorem clauses, as Senators know, are the clauses at 
the end of each paragraph after the specifics, the general 
clauses under which all cloths above a certain value come in, 
and, needless to say, they are the cloths of highest value; they 
are the most expensive fabrics, and through them most of the 
mercerized cloths enter. Of $13,000,000 worth of cotton cloths 
imported, $8,375,000 came in under the ad valorem clauses. 
They were very largely these mercerized fabrics. The table 
shows substantially that two-thirds of the importations are in 
the ad valorem clauses, and, omitting the importations under 
two very small paragraphs, the lowest average value is 15.8 
cents per yard, which, with a 35 per cent duty added, makes 
22.7 as the average value, landed in New York. The highest 
is 26.7 cents, which, with 40 per cent duty added, makes the 
value 37.4 cents landed in New York. A duty of 1 cent per 
square yard for mercerization will only mean, therefore, an 


additional cost of from 8 to 4 per cent upon the average value 
of the above importations, an amount too insignificant to affect 
materially the importation of high-priced novelties, which most 
of these are. Mr. President, the reason that Messrs. Tootle, 
Broadhurst & Lee; R. A. Whytlaw, Son & Co.; R. K. MacLea 
& Co.; George Riggs & Co.; William Anderson & Co.; and 
others protest against this duty to the Finance Committee, and 
have made such earnest resistance to it, is that they have been 
bringing these goods in, and they have been bringing them 
in at an unfair valuation. This is the whole story, so far as 
I am able to discover, and I have given a great many hours to 
the question of mercerized goods, upon which the House put a 
duty of a cent, which the Senate committee has left unchanged. 

I come now, Mr. President, to another and widely different 
subject. A great deal has been said in different speeches in 
regard to the enormous profits of the New England cotton mills 
and in regard to wages. I wish to speak of wages first, for 
that is one element in the cost which has affected the protec- 
tion afforded by the rates of the existing law. I have here a 
statement, which I have drawn out, giving the date and amount 
of increases and decreases in wages paid in New England cotton 
mills since the passage of the Dingley Act, and showing that 
the maximum increase up to 1907 was 324 per cent. Then came 
the year of depression and bad times, and there was a falling 
off of 10 per cent, but the net increase in wages to-day, since 
the passage of the Dingley Act, has been 224 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will it disturb the Senator, before he 
leaves the subject of mercerization, to let me ask him a question 
with respect to it? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I simply wish to know if the Senator 
can state the cost of mercerization in England? He has stated 
the cost of mercerization, as I undérstand, in this country. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose the process—that is, the material of 
the process, the caustic bath, and the loss of weight in the 
yarns—must be the same there as here; but the difference comes 
in the labor, which is very considerable because of the neces- 
sary employment of the finer yarns. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator state what that differ- 
ence in the cost of labor is? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can state what the difference 
was when, in the State of Massachusetts, some ten years ago, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright collected some statistics on the subject; 
but it was a good many years ago, and so I have hesitated to 
allude to it. Mr. Wright in 1885 showed that the average rate 
of wages in Massachusetts industries exceeded the average wage 
in the same industries in Great Britain 77.88 per cent. The 
same relation exists to-day. Nothing has happened to change 
it, unless to increase the excess of the Massachusetts average 
wage over that of Great Britain. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. The Senator misunderstands me. I do 
not refer to the general difference in wages, but I mean the 
difference in the wage cost involved in mercerization. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, in mercerization. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, it is the same difference running through 
all cotton manufactures, It is a mere question of the amount 
of labor; that is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; that question, of course, would 
be involved. If the Senator knows what amount of labor is 
involved in mercerization—— 

Mr. LODGE. I have tried to show the amount of labor by 
showing what cloth prepared for mercerization costs. For in- 
stance, these cloths I hold here were offered in the open mar- 
ket—I have the letter here—and a merchant of New York, as 
I have said, paid to a New England mill 6§ cents a yard for 
this cloth unfinished ; it was offered at the same time, not fitted 
for mercerization, at 3% cents per yard. The additional cost 
was 2} cents per yard. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. That additional cost is made up of labor and 
more expensive material, and more expensive material is, in 
the main, additional labor cost; that is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the duty proposed for merceriza- 
tion is not for the preparation for mercerization, but for the 
mercerization itself. 

Mr. LODGE, But the mercerizing involves the preparation 
for mercerizing, otherwise it is an unsuccessful cloth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But if the cloth came in prepared for mer- 
cerizing, the duty would not apply; it only applies to the mercer- 
izing. Now, what I want to get at is the difference, if the Senator 
can inform the Senate, in the cost of the mercerization itself. 
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Mr. LODGE. I take it, Mr. President, that the law applies 
to cloths prepared for mercerizing, because it is advanced in 
manufacture, of course. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then it would be reached under an- 
other provision. 

Mr. LODGE. It would be reached under another provision. 
It would be in an advanced stage of manufacture. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This particular provision which fixes 
the duty for mercerization can only apply to mercerization itself. 

Mr. LODGE. No. Mr. President, it covers the whole thing. 
The cloth mercerized does not get the additional duty of the 
cloth advanced; it gets nothing but the 1 cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me ask the Senator 

Mr. LODGE. It covers the whole cost of mercerization. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. If cloth came in here not mercerized, but 
prepared for mercerization, would it take the mercerization duty? 

Mr, LODGE. No; I suppose not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it certainly would not. Then, it 
would come in under another paragraph of the bill with respect to 
cotton cloth, and the mercerization duty would not apply to it at 
all. So the additional cost in preparing for mercerization would 
not be covered at all in applying the duty for mercerization. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me very plain that if cloth comes 
in not mercerized, it comes in under another paragraph—as ad- 
vanced in manufacture, and pays a different rate. If it comes 
in mercerized, it does not come in under the other paragraph, 
too. It does not pay the other duty on being advanced for mer- 
cerization. The cent covers the whole cost of mercerization, 
not only the caustic bath, but all the construction of the cloth 
which makes it fit. The cent covers the whole thing. You can 
not bring it in under two paragraphs at once. 

To return, Mr. President, to the matter of wages. The wages 
had advanced from 1897 to 1907, 324 per cent throughout the 
New England mills, and 22} per cent in 1908. I ought to say 
in a general way before I pass to my next point that there is no 
trust or combination and no preponderating influence of any 
kind in the cotton-manufacttring business in this country, and 
there is very sharp domestic competition, which has brought down 
the price of all goods, especially the coarser cloths, to the lowest 
possible point compatible with the existence of the industry. 

Mr. President, I desire now to say something in regard to the 
earnings of the New England mills, about which so much has 
been said. I have lived all my life in New England, and I have 
been in the way of knowing something about the cotton in- 
dustry, As a trustee, I have had some occasion to consider 
those mills as investments, and I have been amazed to hear of 
the gigantic profits of the New England mills, which are found 
in the Senate, but not in the places where the mills exist. But 
I did not content myself with my own general very strong im- 
pression in regard to this question. I have gone to the official 
figures. I have not taken anybody's guess or the statement of 
any enthusiastic association or the assertion of any manu- 
facturer. I have taken from official records the actual dividends 
paid. Massachusetts is a fair example of the other New England 
States. It is also the largest cotton-manufacturing State in the 
Union. These figures are all, as I have said, the subject of 
official record, as are the earnings of the mills and their con- 
dition. I shall very briefly review these figures, which I shall 
then place in the Recorp, in order to give every Senator an op- 
portunity to examine them. 

Three mills have been especially named here as examples 
of gigantic profits. Let me say at the outset that to take one 
mill, which for some reason has been particularly successful, 
er two or three, and say “ these are the earnings of the cotton 
manufacturing industry,” is as misleading as it would be to 
take one gold mine or one copper mine and say that all gold 
or all copper mines made equal returns; that because the Verde 
mine or the Calumet and Hecla mine had made enormous re- 
turns, the entire copper-mining industry of the United States 
had made similar returns. The only way to get at the real 
earnings of an industry is to take a number of mills or a num- 
ber of mines and compile their dividends for a series of years 
and then see what the general return was. I could make a 
showing here, from the papers I have on my desk and from 
facts within my knowledge, in regard to New England mills, 
which would show that the industry had lost heavily and that 
nothing was ever made. But it is impossible, of course, to 
reach any intelligent conclusion in that way by selecting either 
failures or successes. 

One of the mills mentioned as typical of manufacturing 
profits was the Dartmouth mill, which is near New Bedford, 
and which has been extraordinarily successful. It is true that 
the owners paid in 1907 66 per cent on their capital. Their 
capital is $600,000. Their plant is valued on their books at 
$3,000,000, but even on the latter valuation the dividend was 
yery large; 1907 and 1908, however, were wholly exceptional 


years. But the Dartmouth mill can not be taken in the slight- 
est degree as an example of the cotton industry, for they make 
union goods of silk and cotton, which is an entirely different 
proposition from straight cotton goods. They make almost 
entirely special fancy fabrics. 

In this connection let me say that in the cotton-manufactur- 
ing industry there is something which is too often overlooked. 
One year, with a treasurer who buys his cotton well, or an agent 
who hits the fashion well, a mill will make great dividends, and 
then perhaps there will be two or three years when they will 
not buy their cotton well, and they will not hit the taste of the 
market and the mill will make no dividends, or very small ones. 
There is a great deal in the personal equation in this matter of 
making money out of a cotton mill or a silk mill. In the case 
of the Dartmouth, on their nominal capital of $600,000, the aver- 
age dividend, including the 1907 dividend of 66 per cent, is 17.85 
per cent. On the actual money invested, the dividend for the 
last ten years has been a trifle less than 6 per cent. 

The Troy Cotton and Woolen Manufacturing Company was 
another one cited. It may surprise Senators to know that it is 
a mill in Fall River and not in New York. This is a very old 
mill. It was established in 1813, when Fall River was a little 
village. Fall River is now a city of over 100,000 people. The 
mill ts built in what is now the center of the city. Land was 
cheap when the mill was built, and the proprietors bought plenty 
of land. They own city blocks now, and the year they divided 
66 per cent they sold a portion of their land and divided among 
their stockholders the proceeds of the sale. Their dividends in 
part come from rents of business blocks. No doubt it has been 
a very profitable property to those who have owned it, but it is 
not a manufacturing profit. 

The Acushnet mill was the other one cited. It was said that 
it paid 66 per cent. I have looked over the dividends for a num- 
ber of years—lI think since the foundation of the mill—and they 
have never paid any such amount so far as I can learn. The 
average dividend for eleven years has been 15.86 per cent. But 
the Acushnet is another case of an undercapitalized mill. The 
capital on the face of the stock is $500,000. The value to re- 
place the mill, owing to the additional money invested in it, is 
$2,000,000. The average dividend therefore on the actual value 
of the mill is about 4 per cent. 

I have here a letter addressed to my colleague from Mr. 
Crapo, of New Bedford, a very distinguished citizen of my 
State, who served for many years in the House of Representa- 
tives, who is eminent as a lawyer and is a gentleman of the high- 
est standing. Those who recall him here and who know him 
will agree with me in all that I could say of him in praise. He 
writes to my colleague: 

New BEDFORD, Mass., May 28, 1909. 
Hon. W. Murray 


CRANE, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: My attention has been called to the statements made 
in the Senate in discussing the tariff rates on cotton goods, in which the 
Acushnet and Dartmouth mills, of New Bedford, are cited as exhibiting 
an enormous profit in this indu 4 

I am thoroughly conversant with the affairs of the Acushnet mills. 
It has been and is regarded as a successful concern. On the fair ap- 
praisal of its it has paid its stockhold including what are 
called “ dividends,” an average of less than 7 per cent annually. 
Its capital stock, instead of being inflated or watered, has in the course 
of its history been reduced, under the idea that such action was in the 
line of conservative business. Taking the value of the plant and equip- 
ment at present cost prices, the Acushnet Mills Corporation is earning 
and paying to its stockholders between 5 and 6 per cent per annum. 


My knowledge about the Dartmouth mills comes from the general 
understanding this locality of its operations and methods. hat it 
is and has been exceptionally well managed and rous in the mak- 


r 

ing and selling of cotton fabrics can not be question . To judge of the 

eotten indu: of New eana iir this one cotton corporation, in which 
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profits are only moderate. If the prices of the products of the mills 
are reduced through a reduction in the tariff, the wages of the help in 
the mills whose margin of profit is not large at present will haxe to be 
reduced, and with this reduction must come a reduction all along 
the line, including the mills whose profits are as great as those of the 
two selected as examples, 

Yours, truiy, ws. W. Crapo. 

I found, in looking for statistics, that General Draper, who is 
known to many in the Senate, and who served in the House of 
Representatives and afterwards as ambassador to Italy, made 
a very careful table some years ago showing the dividends of 
a number of mills from 1882 to 1892, I will print it as it 
stands: 


List of companies whose one 2a fake 5 during the ten years 
rom o . 


Par value. 


January 1, Ten years’ 
1892. dividends 


List of companies whose capital has not changed, etc.—Continued. 
January 1, 
1882 


. 


$577,500 
495,000 


540,000 
1,874,375 


467,500 


I find the total dividends, $24,420,913 for ten years (which would be an 
average dividend of $2,442,091.13 per year), to be 6.58 per cent per annum 
of the par value of the stocks of the above companies. 

I also find the above annual dividend to be 4.88 per cent of the average 
selling price for 1882 and 1892, which is $49,993,616. 


In the letter which General Draper sent to me, he says: 


As to profits during the past ten years, I am quite a large owner, 
ADDON coe cess ceneparsce <a $600,000 $717,000 $845,000 $138,000 | for me, in two concerns, one in the North, at Burlington, Vt., an 
t 1,200,000 | 2,589,000 | 1,620,000 924,000 | the other in the South, at Charlotte, N. C. Neither of these concerns has 
800,000 1,050,000 848,000 520,000 | paid 5 6 per cent, either on the capital stock or on the money 
700,000 1, 225,000 1,422,750 749,000 | actually invested, during the last ten years, though they might have 
350. 000 525,000 562,500 825,500 averaged about that figure, but for the bad year just past, during which 
SRS 1,000,000 1,900,000 900, 000 600.000 | one of them actually lost money. 
8 3 Lone 3 I have not gone into the returns of the southern mills of 
1,800,000 | 2,198000 | 1,800, 000 048.000 Which General Draper speaks, but I think on the whole they 
1,200,000 | 2,700,000} 1,866,000 | 1,020,000 have probably done somewhat better on an average than the 
1,500,000 | 2,700,000 | 2,250,000 | 1,365,000 | New England mills. 
2,000,000 | 2,101,776 | 1,833,883 808,023 | Thirty-two Fall River mills, omitting the Troy Company, 
900,000 | 2,277,000 1,305,000 810,000 
Lyman 1,470,000 1,719,900 970,200 558.600 | Which draws its dividends in part from real estate, and omit- 
Massachusetts. 1,800,000 | 2,520,000 | 1,890,000 | 1,026,000 ting two new mills, which have as yet paid small or no divi- 
ee 2,500,000 | 4,800,000 | 2,625,000 | 1,800,000 | dends, show an average dividend during the last ten years of 5.99 
Naumkeag.- 1,500,000 | 1,890,000 1. 500,000 802. % | Der cent, say, 6 per cent. The capital, however, in the Fall River 
88 800,000 | 1,040,000 1,489,000 809,000 | mills represents $10.20 per spindle, whereas the cost of building 
8 e ee 4,187,500 | 2,125,000 | the mills is from $16 to $20 a spindle, probably much nearer 
1 "450,000 405,000 540,000 342.00 | the latter figure. A fairer way of figuring the profits is to 
Chace mit 30000 2 5 eager —.— 5 much has been paid per spindle, and on the list 
rescen - ' , ' ' which I submit herewith it appears that the average return 
21 59 
Granite Mills 400,000 1.449,80 229,005 012.000 per spindle per year was 76 cents, or just about 5 per cent, 
King Philip. 1,000,000 | 1,200,000 | 1,150,000 499,009 | on the lowest cost that anybody could claim that a mill could 
Laurel La 5 — ona p — on be produced for. 
Merchants: Tooo 1.600.000 09.00 480% T will ask that the list, which is a broker's list, conveniently 
Metacomet..... 3 ens — —— are arranged, from Fall River, be printed with the statement. 
* * “i 
Pike orca oe 888.809 28.080 1.688.030 — — The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
Richard Borden.. 800,000 680,000 780,000 368.009 | Ordered. 
6 200,000 234,000 221,000 105,300 The list referred to is as follows: 
Statistics of Fall River (Mass.) manufacturing corporations. 
laver- 
Dividends paid during past 14 years. age 
tra annu- Mar- 
al Pres- ket 
divi-| ent | val- 
Corporation. dend mar- ue 
in- | ket | per 
Capital. 1898) 1800 1900) 1901 1902 1908 1904/1905 1000 1907 1 1 
ex- 
tras. 


$800, 000 91,872 $6. 
300,000, 89,136) 10. 
450,000 68, 82 8. 
Barnard Mfg. Co--.--.| 100 495,000 72,902) 7. 
Bourne Mills 100 1,000,009 91,258] 13. 
Border City Mfg. Co 100) 1,000,000 119, 812 7. 
Chace Mills... 100 1,200,000: 116,688} 8. 
Cornell Mills. 100 400,000 45, 8. 
Conanicut Mills.. 100 300,000 29,136) 11. 
Davis Mills 100 500,000 53,856) 4. 
Davol Mills... 109} 500,000 44,672) 8. 
Flint Mills. 100 380,000 50,816) 8. 
Granite Mills. 100 1,000,000 118,964) 5. 
Hargraves Mills 100 800,000 111,690) 8. 
King Philip Mills... 100 1,500, 000 135,072 4. 
Laurel Lake Mills 100) 600, 000 50, 808 5. 
Lincoln Mfg. Oo 100 000, 000 50, 17. 
Luther Mfg. CO.. 100 350, 51,616) 8. 
Merchants Mfg. CO 131,820) 8. 
Mechanies Mills. ia 57,855, 7. 
Narragansett Mills. 43,744) 5. 
Osborn Mills 70,332 7. 
Parker Mills. 111,684} 8. 
Pocasset Mig. 125,016; 8. 
Richard Borden M 
Se SS 96,720 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. 91, 552 
Seaconnet 68,384 
Shove Mills 73,552 
Stafford Mills 


Stevens Mfg. Co. 
Tecumseh Mills 
Troy Cotton 
Woolen Manufactory 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co- 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 
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Mr. LODGE. I have here a statement of the New Bedford 
dividends. It shows that the average dividend for 10 mills for 
ten and eleven years was 10.45 per cent. 


New Bedford dividends. 


Per cent 


. 


5 
8 


Wawa oS ee 
7 


S SSS 88888 


Average dividend for 10 mills for 10 and 11 year 


The average for Fall River and New Bedford mills is 8.22 
per cent for the last ten years, but the New Bedford average is 
above the general average, and brings up the average of south- 
ern Massachusetts mills to a point above that of New Eng- 


land generally. In the Lowell, Lawrence, Salem, and Waltham 
mills the average is between 5. per cent and 6 per cent. The 
average of 26 mills north of Boston last year was 5.88 per cent. 
Exceptional profits are usually confined to short periods and are 
due to fortunate purchases of cotton or some special product 
which hits the popular fancy. 

Here are the dividends of the New Bedford mills, which I 
ask to have printed, and also a letter from New Bedford giving 
some further figures, which I shall be glad to have printed 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Dividends of New Bedford (Mass.) cotton mills in 1908, 


Name of mill. Capital. 
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e3 per eent on $700,000; 3 per cent 


on $800,000 
è Dartmouth now $1,200,000, paying e Nonquitt now 
12 per cent. Average per Š; 


In further reply to yours of the 15th, I am inclosing a copy of a 
communication in answer to an editorial published in one of our local 
papers, together with some figures we, have compiled. 

First. The mills in New Bedford are capitalized on an Nay page ag 
low basis, of $10.76 per spindle, and the average cost per spindle of the 
228. mills erected here during the past ten years would figure practically 

To be conservative, the total capes of our mills figured on a basis 
of $20 per spindle would be $36,783,100, instead of $19,800,000, amount 


as at present. 
The average dividends pon during the year 1908 was 8.94 per cent 
a total capital of $19,800,000; but if figured on a capital of 
would be 4,89 per 


$36,788,100, and on a $20 per spindle cost, the rate 
cen 


The following table shows the mills that have been running for 
the ten years ending December 31, 1908, together with the capital 
of each, 3 of dividend id, also rate of dividend paid 
if figured on a is of $20 per sp e. 


s Common. 
8 per cent. 


Rate ot | dividend 
o 
Oapital. | dividend. | per 
spindle. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
$500,000 21.4 5.079 
800,000 3.725 2.254 
750,000 11.675 6.646 
000,000 9.56 4.51 
800,000 13.25 4.892 
600.000 13.1 4.679 
1,200,000 5.0 3.278 
3.000, 000 6.5 4.281 
600,000 2.85 06.94 


* Figured on basis of $20 spindle cost. 
d Not including stock Tyidend. 


It might also be of interest to you to know that the rates of dividends 
of the above nine rations are on a capitalization of $8.78 
per spindle. The mills built du the past ten years are capital 
at the rate of $14 per spindle, and the average amount of capital of 
all our mills, as previously stated, is $10.76 per spindle, 

You hav: ed my attention particularly to the dividends paid by 
the Acushnet and Dartmouth 8 the above schedule, I think, 
answers your uiry as to dividend paid by the mill first mentioned. 
The Dartmouth res out, including the 1 per cent stock dividend, 
declared early in last, as follows: They have been incor- 

rated fifteen years, and the average rate of dividend paid, based on 

$20 per spindle, inclu all extra cash and stock dividends, figures 
6.964 per cent per annum. The extra dividend of both these corpora- 
tions has been lared, as you readily understand, from surplus earn- 
ings of many years. 

t might be asked why we still continne to invest money in an indus- 
try that does not pay any a returns. In answer, as you know in 
Massachusetts especially, our local industries being free from taxation 
makes our plants attractive to resident investors, and also in the his- 
8 of this industry the dividends paid have been, as a whole, most 
uniform. 

Any further information or inquiries that P — might desire to make 
it will give me great pleasure to answer; and trusting that Mr. LODGE 
will be able to help us somewhat on the slight increase we have asked 
for our tracing cloth, I remain, with kind regards, 

Yours, very truly, 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS AND THE TARIPF—FURTHER CONTROVERSY OVER 
MERCURY’S EDITORIAL. 


To the Editor of the Mercury: 

Referring to your editorial in Wednesday's Mercury to the effect that 
eotton Hien & are overprotected in the present tariff, I trust that what 
I may say as a manufacturer may be placed before your readers, be- 
cause the subject is of vital interest to New Bedford. 

How can it be that we have more protection than is necessary, 
the importation of cotton goods in the last fiscal year before the 
was as follows: 


Cloths, tleached or dyed... =<... ene 


3 


when 
panic 


$12, 727, 769 
188 


Cith ME CR CODE ENIE a 3, 771, 
Fat e ð œũFm ct ech eed ob eens hcp 22 3, 671, 848 
Laces, edgings, ete - 39, 756, 502 
hread yarn, not spooled___ , 940, 
Total cotton goods imported_...-.-------------------- 73, 704, 636 


This import was as much as the total production of Fall River, 
Lowell, and New Bedford, and if the demand of the whole market had 
not been at that time very great, owing to general prosperity, these 
foreign goods would have displaced home goods to a great extent or 
compel such rednctions in price as to result in unemployment or heavy 
cuts in wages. Since hard times set in nothing but the tariff has pre- 
vented foreign competition from crippling every cotton mill in this city. 

I and other manufacturers of fine goods are curious to know your 
authority for the statement that we are now able to compete with Eng- 
lish goods without a duty. The cost of their plants has been a third 
lower than ours and their labor cost of production is a third lower, 
while the freight on their cloth to our markets is in some cases lower 
than ours. reason of combined ocean and rail rates they have been 
able to reach —— 8 a Louis, oy apnee pabata in the interior af our 
coun at a lower charge than we have to 8 

N pu ed in Lancashire for the. year 1908 gives 
operations of oint stock cotton-spinning companies, as follows: 
Paid-up share capital, £2,469,469, equal to $2.09 per spindle. 

Loan capital, 9,906. 
per spindle. 
0 


Sh d loan ca vital, ual to 
K prof 308, fta r interest and depreciation, 


2.80 
Net profits for 1 after prov: 
£374.42, equal to 313 cents per indie and 15.18 per cent on 


capital. 
. — 1907, profits 33.86 per eent on share capital. 
Book value of plant, £3,025,412, equal to $2.56 per spindle. n 
Number of spindles, 5,900,972. 
dle gives Lancashire 15.2 per cent — 
ew Bedf 


r cent on share 
le gives Lanca- 


r your editorial 
value, our mills 


capita 
shire $5 to New Bedford's $1. 
Now, if the fair value of New Bedford milis, as 
some days ago, is $20 a spindle, earnings based on th 
would show as follows: 
: BE yen and one-third cents per spindle would give New Bedford 
— r cent. 
‘Two dollars per spindle would give New Bedford 10 per cent. 
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Besides, there are other countries than Great Britain to be 
from. The manufacturer of cotton goods on the continent of E 
has been increasing in recent years, and there the labor cost is 
lower. In Italy, for example, an operative turns out as much for 20 
cents as a New Bedford operator turns out for 80 cents, and in Japan 
the difference is still greater. Since it costs less than half a cent a 
yard to bring cloth from there here, how long can we keep our mills 
ranig at a living profit with this competition? Your intimation that 
before long we may able to export fine cloth to Manchester, England, 
is pee imagination. It would like “ carry: coals to Newcastle.” 
he Mercury repeats, “It is safe to that there are mills in New 
Bedford making fine s of plain co’ tion that are able now to 
eompete with Engl with all freight paid.” ‘This statement is ab- 
There is not a mill in this city than can compete with 


net return of $3,068,435 per 6.70 
Roem’ $3, per annum, or per cent on the average 


companies, all in wool or wool and cotton together, 
with an average ——— ot $33,073,200, du the decade 1899- 
1908 have shown an average net return of $2,273, per annum, or 


Schedule C shows the market selling value of the stocks of all the 
companies on January t, 1889, July f, 1899, and December 10, 1908, 
based on quotations recorded at public auction sale in Boston, the 
—— in. practically every case consisting of a few shares. The 
= — — additional capital invested during the period 


n° Janu 1, 1889, 
389,050, showing a 


i The market value e stocks of 44 companies o 
in fine yarns; in fact, we could not hold our own, say nothing about 
pronti on x free-trađe basis. I have been a cotton manufacturer for tion of $1,408,900. There was invested in these companies 
fty years, and am still active and in touch with the markets and cost | during that pg $2,270,000 of additional eapital, so that the total 
of production and know my assertion is correct. reciation the ten rs was $3,678, 


I should like to know your authority for saying that “the pressure 
for a real tariff reduction is greater than is commonly sup ` e 
evidence that is being taken by the congressional committee at Washing- 
ton does not show it. On the contrary, there is a heavy preponderance 
of evidence from all parts of the country in favor of preserving adequate 
3 and in most cases this Is for the retention of present 

uties or for more increases than reductions. 

We manufacturers are at a loss to understand how a New Bedford 
paper can take such interest in damaging our principal industry by 
advocating a reduction of the tariff on fine cotton fabrics. I am, 


espec 1 * , 
* snd ae A COTTON MANUFACTURER. 

New Beprorp, Mass., January 22, 1909. 

Mr. LODGE. I now give the average dividends for the past 
twenty years ef 44 companies, and for the past ten years of 
one company. The list comprises 38 engaged in cotton, 3 en- 
gaged in wool, and 4 engaged in wool and cotton together. This 
shows an average dividend of 44 companies for twenty years 
of 6.67 per cent. That is a fair presentation of the average 
earnings of New England manufacturing districts. The list is 
printed in the Tariff Hearings, page 5505, and I ask to have it 
printed. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Boston, Mass., December 19, 1908. 
Mr. WILIA WHITMAN: 


* 
President National Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sm: Herewith I hand you condensed and detalled statistics 
covering the financial operations and stock market fluctuations for the 
past twenty years of 44 com es and for the past ten years of 1 
company, the list comprising engaged in cotton, 3 engaged in wool, 
and 4 engaged in wool and cotton together. 

This list of co nies includes all of those whose stocks have been 
bought and sold with reasonable frequency in the Boston market over 
a period of twenty years. 

Accompanying this letter are three compilations marked “A,” „ B.“ 
and “C,” and 45, separate sheets lah detail the record of each 
company by single years. giving capitalization, par value of stock, 
dividends paid, and record of public sales of stock for each year, the 
high and low quotations being taken. 

Common stock which has been issued as a bonus with preferred stock 
is omitted from these compilations. 

Schedule A covers the operations of all the companies for the period 
from January 1, 1899, to December 10; 1908, and gives the av 
capitalization for the period, the aver: annual net return after de- 
ducting losses in capital from dividends paid, and the percentage of 
net return on the average capital stock. 

From Schedule A we derive the following results: 

Forty-five companies, with an average capitalization of $77,156,615, 
have shown an average net return for twenty years of $5,148,775. per 
annum, or 6.67 per cent on the average capital stock. 

Five of these companies, 3 engaged in cotton, 1 in wool, and 1 in wool 
and cotton together, with an average capitalization of $31,662,100, have 
shown an average net return for the enty years of $2,806,742 per 
annum, or 9.10 per cent on the average capital stock. 

Excluding these 5 companies, the remaining 40 companies, with an. 
average capitalization of 494,515, have shown an average net return 
for the twenty years of $2,252,033 per annum, or 4.95. per cent on the 
Fug tye — msn 1 ith italization of $45. 

-eight cotton eompanies, with an average cap’ o 5,- 
200.247 have shown an average net return for twenty years of $2, - 
353 per annum, or 6.38 per cent on the 8 — — — stock. 

Seven companies, all engaged in weol or wool and cotton together, with 
an average capitalization of $31,947,368, have shown an average net re- 
turn for twenty years of $ 2,422 per annum, or 7.08 per cent on the 
average capital stock. 

Schedule B supplements Schedule A by giving the operations of all 
the companies in two decades separately, the first from 1889 to 1898 
and the second from 1899 to date. 

From Schedule B we derive the following results: 

Forty-four eompanies, with an average capitalization of $53,022,875 
during the decade 1889-1898 showed an average net return of $3,243,573 
per annum, or 6.12 per cent on the average he ape stock. 

Thirty-eight com es en in cotton, with an ave capitaliza- 
tion of $44,548,000, during the decade 1889-1898 showed an average 
boa 5 = 82.613.330 per annum, or 5.87 per cent on the average 
cap stock. 

Six companies, all engaged in wool or wool and cotton together, with 
an average capitalization of wet ge during the decade 1889-1808 
showed an average net return $630,243 per annum, or 7.44 per cent 
on the average capital stock. 


engaged in wool and cotton together and 2 engaged in cotton, th 
I 
n and be 5 
sħowing an tion of $29.628,350. There. was invested in these 


The market value-of the stocks of 42 companies on January 1, 1889, 
was $58, 350, and on December 10, 1908, it was $54,133,200, showing 
an apprecia of $26,126,850: There was invested in these companies 
during that pena $13,210,000 of additional capital, so that the net 

been $12,916,850, an average of $645,840 per annum, 
or about aul per cent per annum appreciation on the selling price Janu- 


ary 1. 1 
— — from this last compilation the stocks of 5 companies, 3 
engaged in cotton and 2 in wool and cotton 280 on the remaining 37 
1. 1 


ere been 
a net depreciation in the market value of these 37 companies during the 
past twenty years of $4,207,850. 
Respectfully submitted, FRANK A. RUGGLES, Statistician. 


Exnruit A. 
Average capitalization, average annual net return after deducting losses 
from dividends paid, and percentage of return on average capital 
1889-1908. 
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77, 156, 615 iB 148, 775 
s Wool and cotton since purchase of Manchester in 1905. 


Forty-five co „ with an average capitalization of at 78,883,830 . 
during the decade 1899-1908 have shown an average net return e Merged with Pepperell in 1899. 
$5,341,485 per annum, or 6.77 per cent on the average capital stock. of #Includes Laconia for entire period. 


aged in cotton, with an average capitaliza- 


Thirty-eight companies en 5 Nore.— tions of Am d Mancheste' teen years 
tion of 743.810.830. during the decade 1899-1908 have shown an average eo le gi kan “= „ 7 


and American Woolen since organization in 1899. 
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Exursir B. 


Average capitalization and average annual net return after deducting 
losses from dividends paid, 1889—1898 and 1899—1908. 


i $287,500 $19,500 
—— — — 22,375,000 | 1,566,250 
1,350,000 98,550 | 1,016,430 79,070 
4,000,000 306,000 | 4,286,000 649,760 
1,000,000 79,000 | 1,000,000 98,000 

585,000 234.00 450,000 32,400 
1,974,875 122,493 | 3,550,000 364,000 
1,000,000 39,000 | 1,000,000 27,000 
1,120,000 $2,800 | 1,200,000 169,200 
1,200,000 64,200 | 1,080,000 88, 952 

350,000 56,500 350,000 34,300 

648,000 12,040 800,000 28,400 
1,000,000 45,000 781,250 © 66,887 
1,500,000 30,000 | 1, 500, 000 
1. 500, 000 1,500,000 15,000 
1,200,000 134,400 | 1,200,000 151,200 

942,500 72,400 | 1,100,000 72,600 

700,000 27,400 700,000 41,300 

445,000 25,700 500,000 29,500 
1,000,000 60,000 725,000 211.000 
1,500,000 118,500 | 1,500,000 180. 000 
1,800,000 75,000 | 1,800,000 88,200 
1,000,000 35,000 | 1,000,000 25,500 

980,000 31,360 980,000 31,360 

600,000 33,600 600,000 39,600 
1,000,000 71,500 Q (@) 
1,200,000 64,800 | 1,080,000 249, 800 
1,312,500 24,750 | 1,125,000 125,250 
1,800,000 88,200 | 1,800,000 97,200 

400,000 22,800 270,000 419, 400 
1,470,000 49,980 | 1,470,000 63,210 
2,000,000 144,000 | 2,160,700 168, 700 
1,800,000 95,400 | 1,800,000 108,000 
2,500,000 140,000 | 3,360,000 127,025 

750,000 47,250 750,000 13,500 
1,000,000 69,500 | 1,000,000 89,000 
1,500,000 55,500 | 1,500,000 57,000 

800,000 24,400 690,000 272,000 

800,00 78,400 800,000 80,009 
2,500,000 272,500 | 2,950,000 453,000 
1,200,000 222,000 | 2,638,200 507,724 

600,000 25,800 600,000 10,800 

‘Thorndike. ---._..... — 450,000 41,400 608,750 52,875 
Tremont and Suffolk. 1,395,000 128,700 | 1,950,000 114,509 
Work ee 900,000 52,200 | 1,050,000 89,400 

— — a 53,022,875 | 3,243,573 | 78,883,830 | 5,341,485 


€ Loss. 

è Merged with Pepperell. 

© Includes Laconia in the second decade. 

Note.—American Woolen was organized in 1899. Amory and Man- 


chester figures for second decade cover seven years to purchase by 
Amoskeag. 


Exursit C. 
Selling value of stock January 1, 1889, July 1, 1899, and December 10, 1908, 
3 on market quotations, additional capital invested, and dividends 
paid. 


Market selling value of stock. 


Company. 
Jan. 1, 1889.| July 1, 1899. Dec. 10, 1908. 


$227,500 $162,500 $375,000 $235,000 

— tes 10,000,000 | 33,250,000 5,662,500 

1,552,500 | 1,714,500 e A 1,776,200 

7,530,000 | 7,000,000 | 16,128,000 9,557,600 

1,300,000 | 1,160,000 1,550,000 |.---....--.. 1,720,000 

420,000 461,750 697,509 433,500 

1,330,000 | 2,625,000 8,400,000 4,854,925 

1,000,000 600,000 650,000 600, 000 

1,130,000 | 1,569,000 2,700,000 2,520,000 

1,602,000 960,000 1,000,009 972,480 

580,000 487,509 680,000 908,000 

420,000 440,000 640,000 524,400 

1,000,000 900,000 475,000 681,125 

1,260,000 681,000 600,000 300,000 

450,000 330,000 900,000 150,000 

1,716,000 | 2,061,000 2,424,000 . 2,856,000 

772,500 | 1,881,000 1,285,000 1,450,000 

700,009 528,000 980,000 687,000 

520,000 500,000 500,000 542,000 

940,009 | 1,030,000 550,000 990,000 

..| 1,590,000 | 2,295,000 2,700,000 2,935,000 

Hamilton (C.) 1,620,000 | 1,380,600 1,440,000 1,638,000 

Hamilton (W.) 970,000 610,000 650,000 605.000 

Hin 818,300 401,809 588,000 638,400 

Jackson... 501,000 507,000 582,000 732,000 
Laconia... 1,212,500 (*) (*) (*) 

Lancaster. 1,650,000 | 1,350,000 810, 1,050,000 

Lawrence. 2.287,50 945,000 1,812, 2,250,000 

Lockw' 1,764,000 | 1,314,000 1,890, 1,854,000 

Lowell B. 532,000 312,000 280, 334,000 

Lyman 940,800 955,500 1,543, 1,131,900 

Included in Pepperell. 


Selling value of stock, January 1, 1889, July 1, 1899, and December 10, 
1908, etc.—Continued. 


Market selling value of stock. 


— See ̃ ͤ— . Divi- 
capital. 
Jan. 1. 1889. July 1. 1800. Dee. 10, 1908. 


Manchester. 009 | $1,900,000 (°) $1,297,000 
Massachusetts. 070,000 | 1,800,000 | $2,160, 2,084,000 
950,000 | 2,800,000 2,502, 2,676,250 
125,000 862,500 262, 607,500 
Nashua 180,000 | 1,270,000 1,220, 1,585,000 
Naumkeag. ] 1,485,000 | 1,020,000 1,575, 1,125,000 
Newmarket 560,000 240,000 300, 244,000 
tis 1,480,000 | 1,360,000 1,440, 1,584,000 
Pacific... 3,875,000 | 5,275,000 9,000, 7,255,000 
se — — 2,886,000 | 5,878,800 7,530, 9,797,240 
Salmon Falls 460,000 350,000 220, 366,000 
Thorndixe 542,250 472,500 1,012, 940,275 
Tremont and Suf- 
folk 1,536,000 | 2,055,000 2,000, 000 432,000 
— SETS 1,260,000 900, 2,520,000 600,000 1,416,000 
Total. 62,798,850 | 71,389,950 94,718,295 


117.683, 200 38,210,000 


2 Sold. 

è Includes Laconia, except as to market value January 1, 1889. 

NoTr.—Losses: Appleton, $450,000; Boott, $1,200,000; Cabot, $120,- 
000 ; Chicopee, $900, ; Franklin, $500,000 ; Lancaster, $900,000 ; Law- 
rence, $750,000; Lowell Bleachery, 00,000 ; Manchester, $1,500,000 ; 
Newmarket, $720,000; total, $7,340,000, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here statistics as to cot- 
ton spinning in Lancashire in 1908, so that we may compare the 
profits of English and American mills and see whether the profits 
of our mills under protection are excessive as compared with 
those which have free trade and lower wages. 


COTTON SPINNING IN LANCASHIRE IN 1908. 
The following shows results of the operations of 68 joint- 


stock spinning companies in Lancashire for the year ending 
November 30: 


Paid-up share capital__._..--.-----....___..-._._- £2, 469, 469 
Pie te 1 ag . . £849, 406 
Net profit, 1908, after providing for interest and de- 

fig SRI usa weet A AE esd iae in ak see A eens Ri £374, 942 
Percentage of profit on share capital, 1908— 15.18 
Percentage of profit on share capital, 1907 33. 86 


Reserve funds, November 30, 1908____.____________ 

Reserve funds, November 30, 1907 

Value of plants, November, 1908—— 

Total number of spindles - Sans 
I give also the figures for Oldham, in England : 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON COTTON 108. IN LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 
IN . 


A detailed report just published in Oldham shows that of 100 
companies engaged in spinning yarns that send statements to 
shareholders, 93 companies earned, net, £600,120, and 7 com- 
panies lost £13,609, leaving net of £586,511 for the 100 companies, 


Paid-up share capital of above £3, 660, 012 
Mortgages, debentures, and loans £2, 350, 798 
Total capital employed £6, 010, 810 
Credit balances at the end of 1908 £1, 446, 663 
Present book value of machinery, mills, and motive 
e y A eee £5, 180, 522 
Number of spindles, warp and weft 8, 400, 000 


Besides the above, 90 other companies which do not disclose 
profits earned paid a mean average dividend of 144 per cent. 

If I may digress for one moment as to the favorite declamation 
about the huge properties amassed and the gigantic profits 
piled up under the tariff for the benefit of the trusts, I will 
read a letter from Sir Henry Bessemer to Sir James Kitson, 
which appeared some time ago in the Journal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain. Sir James Kitson read it in 
Pittsburg in 1890. This is what Sir Henry Bessemer wrote: 


Some idea may be formed of its importance as a manufacture when 
I state the simple fact that on the expiration of the fourteen years’ 
term of 8 of our Sheffield firm, the works, which have been 

atly increased from time to time entirely out of revenue, were sold 
E riyate contract for exactly twenty-four times the amount of the 
whole subscribed capital of the firm, notwithstanding that we had di- 
vided in profits a IR partnership a sum equal to fifty-seven times 
the gross capital; so that by the mere commercial working of the process, 
apart from the patent, each of the firm ansaid retired after four- 
teen years from the Sheffield works with eighty-one times his subscribed 
capital, or an average of nearly cent pe cent every two months, à result 
probably unprecedented in the annals of commerce. 

Yours, faithfully, 
HENRY BESSEMER. 


So, Mr. President, large profits are sometimes made in coun- 
tries where there is no wicked tariff. 
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Mr. President, in concluding this matter about the dividends 
paid on the New England mills, I desire to say that under the 
Jaws of Massachusetts since 1851 no stock can be issued by 
any company which is not paid-up stock. The stock absolutely 
represents money. There is no water possible in any of it. It 
is all capital paid in. Frequently the companies do not divide 
their earnings, and after a time they add to the mill, and the 
addition is paid for out of the surplus. But the dividends I 
have given are calculated in each case on the face value of the 
stock and not on the real value of the property, so that the divi- 
dend shows the proportion of the increase in being calculated, as 
I say, on the actual face value. I will give one example of the 
difference between the face value of the stock and the actual 
value of the property, the Amoskeag mill, which is not in 
Massachusetts, but in New Hampshire. It is capitalized at 


1907, and 62 in 1908. Sundry materials went from 63 to 73: 
total. materials frem 60 in 1896 to 74 in 1908. The grand total 
of the world’s prices from 61 in 1896 went to 77 in 1906, 80 in 
1907, and was 73 in 1908. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Prices. 
[Basis, 100. Average per cent prices from 1807-1877. 


$6,000,000, paying 12 per cent on its capitalization. The book | _ Years. 

value of its property, however, is $19,460,000, at which valua- World's prices. 

tion its rate of dividend would be less than 4 per cent per AT Les 1896. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 

irom aco Bi is partly due to the rise in real estate, partly to 

successful business management, and partly to the accumulation 

of capital which has been put into a new mill, but which is the | Animal fee Guanes —.-—... .. e a Pe 

capital of the stockholders, of course, just the same as if they Eagar, cofies, and tes. 59| 46| 48 48 

had subscribed to it. In fact, they usually do vote it. F . 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— Textiles 54 80 77 62 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- Soan materials 63} 74] W| 73 

chusetts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? „ 1 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Amoskeag Corporation is very simi- 
lar in one respect to the Troy Mills. They purchased a very 
large amount ef real estate in what is now the city of Manches- 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that shows a great rise in the 
world's prices. The advance was 20 points up to 1907, when it 
ter, a city of 75,000, and they made very large profits on that was checked by the business depression. But it has been a con- 
real estate. They dispose of it from time to time, and that | stant and steady rise. What is the cause of this world move- 
should properly go into their dividend account. Yet they, as | ment of prices? We are apt to forget that there is a force at 
the Senator suggests, a corporation employing 13,000 people, 
have certainly not made extraordinary profits, although they 
are making a class of goods that are recognized the werld over 
as of a very superior quality. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in making this estimate I have 
taken the dividends on the face value, and I think I have dem- 
onstrated to anybody who will do me the honor to look at the 
figures I have given and which will appear in the Recon, that the 
average dividends of the New England mills for the last thirty 
years has not gone beyond 7 per cent. It has ranged between 
6 and 7. I have not taken into account at all the amount of 
money that has been sunk in unsuccessful mills. For instance, 
the losses in the selling value of mill stock from 1889 to 1908 
were as follows: The Appleton, $450,000; Boott, $1,200,000; 
Cabot, $120,000; Chicopee, $900,000; Franklin, $500,000; Lan- 
easter, $900,000; Lowell Bleachery, $300,000; Manchester, 
$1,500,000 ; Newmarket, $720,000; total, $7,340,000. 

Mr. CULLOM. All those are losses? 

Mr. LODGE. All those are losses, and I have not mentioned 
all the losses, by any means, The huge fortunes which have been 
made of late years in this country have not been made in New 
England or in her industries. I know of no great fortunes made 
in cotton spinning, as we call it. There have been some New 
Englanders, like the late Mr. Rogers, in recent times who have 
made enormous fortunes, but they did not make them in New 
England or in New England industries. The cotton industry, on 
the whole, has not made a great return. But it is often for- 
gotten that we began there long before anywhere else; that 
New England, under hard conditions, has been slowly accumu- 
lating capital from the sea and from her industries. The capi- 
tal is there, but it is not in a few hands; it is largely distrib- 
uted; it is held in many hands. The great fortunes are not 
piled up in those long-established industries. Here and there 
is a mill which makes a large return that has good luck for a 
few years, but on the whole the owners receive a very moderate 
return on their money. 

I want now to say a word about prices. A great deal has 
been said in this debate about prices and the effect of the tariff 
in keeping them up, as if we were the only country that had 
witnessed of late an advance of prices. As a matter of fact, the 
advance of prices since the great depression of 1893 te 1897 has 
been world-wide. I have here a brief table which I have com- 
piled from Sauerbeck's table of world prices, which appears in 


EER 
888888888888 


227 


1908————rv·,ꝛ—7r5—7rð1 — —— äüů¹ĩäũÜẽ 8.05 
19289.————t—r5—rð᷑. . — — ſſ— — 285 


— RE —— 
Gold production of the world. 


— — — — 410, 555, 000 
Coinage of the world. 


z 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
3 


the London Statistical Journal every month. They take as 18889: = Sear 
basis 100, as is always done in these calculations. This basic | is99 ate 466, 110, 000 
figure is the average of prices from 1867 to 1877, and on that | 1900 ——--------__-____---_________________. 254, 936, 000 
basis they show the rise or fall of the world's prices since. 191 -----------------------—----—--—--—------——- 228 282 pod 
Taking the world's prices in vegetable food, corn, and so forth, Ce a ae wee eet i a ey 
in 1806 it was 53; in 1906 it had risen to 62; in 1907 to 69. It | 1904 -——-------------_-_- 455, 427, 000 
is interesting to observe that the next year it was 70. It had not | 4888.0 236.234. 908 
fallen. Animal food, meats, and so forth, was 73 in 1896, and it ee 411, 803; 000 
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The gold production of the world went from $202,000,000 in 
1896 to $410,000,000 in 1907. The coinage of the world went 
from $195,000,000 in 1896 to $411,000,000 in 1907. The circula- 
tion per capita of the United States went from $21.41 in 1896 
to $32.22 in 1907. We increased our circulation in the United 
States 50 per cent in the period that has elapsed since 1896. In 
thirteen years we added 50 per cent to our coinage. 

The gold production of the world has doubled. I am speak- 
ing of the annual production, not of the total, of course. The 
annual coinage has doubled. The result is that you are cheap- 
ening your standard all the time, and cheapening your standard 
means of course that you are advancing the price of everything 
that it measures. Therefore, Mr. President, when we come to 
talk about the advance in prices it is well to remember that 
there is this great force of increased and increasing gold all 
the time pressing upon us. During these thirteen years, with 
our balance of trade standing as it has, we have kept in this 
country practically all the gold we have produced. The amount 
that goes into the arts is small and constant. The balance has 
been poured into the circulation. Of course prices have ad- 
vanced. Prices may fluctuate and go back a little one year, but 
the general movement is certain. The only thing that can stop 
the operation of the increasing gold coinage is where you 
have an oversupply of anything. If you have too much for 
the world’s consumption, the increase of gold can not carry it 
up. ‘That is shown in the case of sugar. There is more sugar 
than the world can use. There is an overproduction of sugar. 
The result is that the world’s price of sugar has been declining 
in the face of this general rise of prices. 

Prices have risen in Europe, but labor has not risen in 
Europe, for the same reason that sugar has not risen—because 
there is an oversupply. We were shown the other day—I do 
not know whether the Senator from Rhode Island printed it; 
it ought to be printed—a report of the George Peabody fund 
in London, which rents homes to working people. It rents 
them. It is not a charity in any sense. This report shows that 
they have over 19,000 people living there, and the heads of the 
families are engaged in skilled trades. They are not the poor- 
est class or the workers on the streets; they are skilled 
mechanics. The average weekly earnings of the head of each 
family in residence at the close of the year was £1 1s. 9d. In 
the cases in which the governors pay the rates, the average 
weekly charge, including the rates, of each dwelling was 58. 4d. 
a week, and of each room 28. 4d. The rent in all cases includes 
the free use of water, laundries, sculleries, and bathrooms. 
The mean population during the year was 19,914, showing a 
density, after taking into account the occupied portion only 
of the Herne Hill and Tottenham estates, of 571 people to the 
acre, or 9 times that of London. An average wage of $5.25 
a week among skilled mechanics, taken at hazard from all 
trades in London, gives a vivid idea of this labor with which 
our labor would have to compete if it were not protected by the 
tariff. 

Mr. President, what is the use, in the face of facts like these, 
of talking about wages being the same there as here? The rea- 
son why the gold does not affect those wages abroad is because 
there are more men than there is work for them. If you apply 
it to the labor in this country, you will find that with the gold 
force bringing with it increased prices, bringing with it pros- 
perity, if you please, wages go up in the same way, because the 
supply of labor is not excessive. I have shown you what the 
advances in wages were in the New England mills. They had 
advanced in prosperity, and the advance in wages was 32 per 
cent. It is the same in the woolen mills. The figures are all 
printed in the tariff hearings. The Government Manufacturing 
Bulletin of 1905 shows that the wages in the cotton industry in 
those five years, from 1900 to 1905, had risen 10 per cent. The 
wages abroad have not risen as they have risen here. There- 
fore, when we meet their competition, we are meeting a competi- 
tion in which we are fatally handicapped, if we meet them on 
equal terms of tariff, by their lower rate of wages. We have to 
pay more for what we consume because gold is carrying up the 
price of all articles throughout the world. Look at the figures 
I gave of the food products. Textiles fell, minerals fell, mate- 
rials fell, but the food products of the world did not fall. With 
the great depression of business, which was world-wide, the 
food products—animal food and vegetable food—gained a point 
absolutely in the teeth of the depression of last year. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in talking about prices let us be fair. Prices are not going 


to be affected materially by the tariff. The things that cost the 
people most, the absolute necessaries of food, are not going to be 
got rid of by a change in the tariff. 

I have, also, the American prices, and I will print them both. 
One is the textiles, the other is food. I have made as complete 
a list as I could, from the figures of our Bureau of Statistics, 


Clothing, which is, of course, a protected industry, woolen and 
manufactures of cotton and woolen manufactures, I have here 
in detail, It shows an average increase in the last ten years 
of 15.23 per cent, but the food products show an average in- 
crease of 26.48 per cent. We all know very well how little, 
roa abe speaking, the food products are affected by the 

The one great food product that is materially affected by the 
tariff is sugar. The world price of sugar has declined, and all 
the protection we have had has been unable to force the price 
of sugar beyond a certain point that of imported sugar duty 
paid. It has remained at a low point and fluctuated there. I 
T Bott cg hake lists printed. : 

e N FFICER, 

ee Without objection, it will be 

The lists are as follows: 


Clothing. P 
BUNKE asa E A A 3 
D 20 no co ee 14 
Hiner boots Gnd Shnenn. .. 9 
Women's boots and shoes — 18 


Carpets 
Cotton flannels 


15. 23 
Mr. LODGE. Taking the average wholesale prices between 


1890 and 1899 as the basis of 100, the following articles have 
shown increases as follows: 


Food, between 1890 and 1907. 


RRO GS 5 STORING cap oer L A 


Butter erackers ---— 
Boda lerackers (decreas) ans ene 


OS OT 0 OG RE SS as E SSS, 18 
ALN TAA CARRERE ELSE SER SOLES IT 13 
Butter extracts. Z 26 
Dairy butter — 32 
Cheese 43 
886——————— T—:ꝛ.—æ —— wen eee ne = 
Buckwheat flour R 32 
Rye flour 88 
aon. opnaa 13 
Apples, evaporated (decrease 5 
Sun-dried D 23 
Suteün tn K : 2 — 87 
8 


Rice (decrease) 
American salt — 


Spices ES 32 
Sugar (decrease) 1.6 
Tallow—— ä —— m m e m e a e e 42 
Potatoes (decrease) _~---~-------~~-~---~-~-----~-------~----- 1.6 
Vinegar_.-.---------------------------------------------- 16 
Average increase...-.----------------~-----_.-....-.. 26. 48 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be through in a moment, and then I 
will yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to ask a question before the 
Senator finishes. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator’s table of dividends 
of cotton mills show the amount set aside as surplus? 

Mr. LODGE. It shows the amount invested in the mills, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I understood that. 

Mr. LODGE. It shows the actual quick capital. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It does not show the amount set aside 
as surplus? 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator mean undivided profits? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I mean the surplus and undi- 
vided profits. 

Mr. LODGE. I could get that from the bureau of corpora- 
tions in Massachusetts, but I have it not here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not know whether it was in- 
cluded in the table or not. 

Mr. LODGE. They do not carry a large amount of quick 
capital; they either divide it or invest it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not in the table which the Senator 
is to have printed in the morning? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I could not get it without applying to 
Boston for it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me for an in- 
quiry for information? 

Mr. LODGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood the Senator to say that the 
average rate in the cotton schedules is 38 per cent? 

Mr. LODGE. On cotton cloths. I am not including laces. 
They are 60 per cent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. You are not including cotton yarns? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am including cloth. I have only been 
speaking about the cloth schedule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know you haye. Has there been any 
increase whatever over the Dingley rates on any of these items? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not understand that there has been. If I 
am correct, and I believe I am, for I have given a good deal 
of attention to it, we have merely extended the classification to 
new goods. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not understand that we have advanced the 
rate. I certainly had no intention of doing that, as far as I am 
concerned. But we have not advanced the average ad valorem 
of the cotton schedule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to know if there was any increase 
whatever in the yarns or cloth from the Dingley rates. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not say that there is not a single item 
that would not show an increase, unless I had the table before 
me and went over it one by one. The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] knows better about those details than I 
do. I have been over them, and I am not aware of any increase. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion, in order that I may understand one matter fully. I was 
interested in what the Senator said as to the increase in the 
gold production in the world. He said the effect of the gold 
production had been to raise the general price of wages in this 
country on account of there not being an oversupply of labor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what I said was that gold was 
a continual acting force in raising the general level of the 
world’s prices; that the world’s prices had gone up, and, of 


course, our prices have gone up with the world’s prices. I 


said the upward effect produced by the gold could only be over- 
come in a case like sugar, where there was more sugar than 
the world could buy, and nothing could force that up, of course. 
It can not raise wages generally where there are more men than 
work, but where there is an overdemand, as in our own country, 
where, in good times, there is an immense demand for labor, it 
acts on labor exactly as it acts on any other commodity. I do 
not mean that that was the only cause at work in advancing 
the wages of labor; I think there are other causes; but I wished 
to show, if I could, that even the great propelling force of the 
increased gold circulation was not sufficient to raise the level 
of wages in countries where there was an excess of labor, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The main point I wanted 
to get is whether the Senator was arguing that the increased 
price of labor in Europe had not responded because of the over- 
supply of labor in comparison with the gold, while in America 
it had responded. 

Mr. LODGE. That is it exactly. The wages have not re- 
sponded in England or in Europe as they have here to the gen- 
eral rise of the world’s prices. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I just wanted to find out 
whether that was what the Senator meant, for the reason that 
it has been contended that our great prosperity in America as 

compared with Europe came from our higher protective duties 
and not from the increase of gold. 

Mr. LODGE. I think gold is a principal element in the ad- 
vance of the world’s prices. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask just one other 
question, if the Senator will allow me. The price of sugar, I 
understood him to say, was not advanced because there was an 
overproduction of sugar. The price of sugar in this country has 
held up pretty well in spite of this overproduction. Does the 
Senator admit the price of sugar, therefore, has been held above 
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a level that it would not otherwise have had but for the higher 
duties? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; the price of sugar has 
em proportionately, I think the Senator will find, every- 
where, 

Mr. President, I wanted to call attention to a few facts in 
regard to the great cotton industry. In 1905 there were 310,000 
people in the United States earning wages in the cotton indus- 
try. In Massachusetts there were 88,033 in 1905, and in 1900 
there were 92,085. The maximum prior to 1905 was 100,982. 
The capital was $605,100,164. During this time, which has been 
a period of prosperity, until within a year, wages have been 
advanced in those industries, as I have shown, 32 per cent, and 
the hours of labor have been shortened in Massachusetts to 
fifty-six hours per week and to fifty-eight in the other New 
England States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To fifty-six in Rhode Island. 

Mr. LODGE. To fifty-six in Rhode Island also. The wages 
paid out were $94,377,696, and, as I also pointed out, the in- 
crease since 1900 to 1905 was 10.9 per cent; that is, there was 
24 per cent increase in the number of wage-earners and an 
increase in wages of 10.9 per cent. 

Under thé general cotton products, we imported $31,869,000 
worth; under cotton laces, $39,737,000; and under wearing ap- 
parel, $1,358,000, making a total of $73,964,000. 

Mr. President, almost all of that could be made here without 
advancing prices to the consumer, if we can be allowed to take 
possession of our own market. There were 310,458 wage-earners 
in 1905. That means probably one million and a quarter people 
who derived their living from the mills. There are 155,000 in 
New England. There are 31,000 in the Middle States. There 
are 120,000 in the South. There are 2,000 in the Western 
States. That is a great body of people, Mr. President. We 
hear a great deal in this debate about consumers. All those 
people are consumers. They are also buyers. They buy rice 
with duty of 100 per cent. They buy tobacco, with its eighty- 
odd per cent duty. They buy all the articles of the agricul- 
tural schedule, and they do not complain. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LODGE. No; not now. 


It is impossible to draw a distinction between consumer and 
producer. These people are entitled to the same consideration 
as every other body of American citizens, They are a large, in- 
dustrious body. You can not bring down the duties on what 
they make without affecting them. The only flexible point that 
remains in the cotton industry is wages. Domestic competition, 
in the absence of all combinations and trusts, has been sharp 
and brought costs and prices close together. If you lower duties, 
you lower wages or deprive all these people of employment. 

I was interested the other day, Mr. President, when the Sena- 
tor from Georgia brought out my dear old friend, the “ robber 
baron.” I have not heard of him for a great many years. We 
have had so many monopolists and trusts lately that the “ robber 
baron” goes back almost to the earlier Victorian times and the 
days of the Manchester school, when the view which the English 
people took was that free trade of the Manchester school variety 
was not only true economically, but that it was also true mor- 
ally; and anyone who questioned it was a depraved person, 
ready to question the procession of the equinoxes or the Ten 
Commandments. We have passed a good way beyond that belief 
and its queer economic fallacies; but the “ robber baron,” riding 
on his forays into the rest of the country, which is just as able 
to make cotton goods as New England, or New York, or Penn- 
sylvania, or South Carolina, belongs to that old period. When 
I heard of him once more, it carried me back to the time of the 
Mills bill, when the “robber baron” rode up and down with 
great vigor in our debates. I want to quote something that Mr. 
Reed then said about him. Mr. Reed had a way of saying a 
wise and penetrating thing more epigrammatically and putting 
more wisdom into an epigram than any man I have ever known 
in public life. In his speech on the Mills bill he said this: 

After all, this exaggerated idea of the 
the bottom of the chairman's feelings. 
streets of that democratic importing city of New York and look at the 
brownstone fronts my gorge always rises. I can never understand why 
the virtue which I know is on the sidewalk is not thus rewarded. I do 
not feel ea to the people inside. But when I feel that way I know 


what the feeling is. It is good, honest, high-minded envy. When some 
other gentlemen have the same feeling they think it's political economy. 


Mr. President, I think that the world of political economists 
and others have got beyond the theories of the Manchester 
school, Even in the rosy dawn of its first triumph there was a 


rofits of manufacturers is at 
henever I walk through the 
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man in England, who was afterwards a prime minister, Mr. 
Disraeli, who said, in 1846: 

It may be vain now, in the midnight of their intoxication, to tell them 
there will be an awakening to bitterness. It may be idle now, in the 

ringtide of their economic frenzy, to warn them that there will be an 
ebb of trouble. But the dark and inevitable hour will arrive; then, 
when their spirit is softened by misfortune, they will recur to those 

rinciples which made England great, and, in our belief, can alone kee; 
d great. They may then, perchance, „not with unkind- 
ness, those who, betrayed and deserted, were neither ashamed nor afraid 
to struggle for the good old cause—the cause with which are associated 
principles the most popular, sentiments the most utterly national—the 
cause of labor, the cause of the people, the cause of England. 

Sixty years have passed, Mr. President, and the party of 
Disraeli is on the eve of its return to power, carrying all the 
by-elections on the issue of tariff reform, which, over there, 
means a reimposition of reasonable protective duties. Mr. 
Disraeli’s vindication has been slow in coming, but it promises 
to be complete. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa quoted a very great 
writer, Thomas Carlyle. He, too, was living and thinking at 
the time of the idolatry of free trade and the Manchester 
school; and I want to add one other short quotation from him. 
Here is what he said in Past and Present: 


: * Behold 


t 


an y. 
shall ~ work and pros 
hem, nature is aga 


The world has been coming back to those utterances, Mr. 
President, and when you really touch the chord, and when the 
peril comes home to the people, you can hear the response in 
trumpet tones. Look at the feeling of our extreme western 
people on the Pacific coast against the importation of Asiatic 
labor. There is no use in talking “laissez faire,” or buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market” to them; 
they do not propose to have that competition at their doors. 
Their instinct is absolutely right, in my Judgment; and that in- 
stinct is just as strong among the people on the other side of the 
imaginary line in British Columbia. The men of our race here 
do not propose to haye their standard of living lowered to such 
a point; they will not endure it; and the introduction of a lower- 
priced labor is Just the same in its effects, whether it comes in 
the form of a man or of the man’s work in the goods. 

I ask for no extravagant protection; but here is a great in- 
dustry, with over a million people dependent upon it; an in- 
dustry that can be set up anywhere. I say that it is for the 
interest of this entire country that this industry should be fos- 
tered and built up. It is small benefit to the people of this 
country if you lower the price a little on mercerized goods to 
those who buy at the department stores in New York and else- 
where and throw out of employment thousands of working peo- 
ple scattered from Maine to Florida. It is more important to 
us to have those people employed. That is what I care about. 

My own interest in these mills is next to nothing; but my 
interest in the welfare of that manufacturing population in 
Massachusetts is intense. We have got 488,000 people in my 
State engaged as operatives in all forms of manufacture. The 
life of the State is there. It is easy enough to say with cheer- 
ful indifference, as the Senator from Kansas said, that if the 
industry does not pay, let them find employment somewhere 
else, That isa hard measure, Mr. President. Their labor, their 
bread, is all there; their capital is there in the skill of their 
practised hands. It is all they have got, and they have been 
given opportunity for labor and protected in it by the Govern- 
ment. They are grateful for it. They sent their own rep- 
resentatives here to the Committee on Ways and Means to 
speak for protection. They are as eager for it, more eager 
than anyone else. It is for those people I plead. It is not that 
the manufacturer may make more money. I am not anxious 
about the capitalist. He can take his capital and go to China, 
if he chooses, and make money. I am not worrying over him; 
but I am worrying over the thousands of people in those mills 
whose homes, whose lives, whose hopes, whose everything are 
bound up in this great industry. What matter does it make 
whether they live in Massachusetts or in South Carolina? They 
are Americans. Let us give them a chance to make all the 
goods they can. Domestic competition has kept the price down, 
and it will keep it down, but give these wage-earners a chance 
to work. 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before the discussion of this cot- 
ton schedule is concluded, I wish to say a few words regarding 
the participation of the general appraisers of the United States 
in the preparation of the amendments which have been pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Finance Committee. I am perhaps, 
to some extent, moved to speak upon the subject by a certain 
feeling of loyalty to a worthy and praiseworthy class of public 
servants, with whom I was long closely associated in former 
years in enforcing the tariff laws of the United States as the 
district attorney of the United States for the southern district 
of New York. I knew them then and during many years of 
connection with the executive branch of this Government. I 
have known them since that time; and I wish to say to the Sen- 
ate that there is nowhere a more devoted, sincere, and capable 
body of public servants than are they. 

Remarks have been made in the course of the discussion upon 
this schedule which, not so much by direct statement as by their 
form and the impression which they have conveyed, seem to 
indicate that there is something discreditable in the fact that 
representatives of the great body of expert servants of the 
United States engaged in the enforcement of the tariff laws 
have been brought to Washington for the purpose of informing 
the members of the Finance Committee in their preparation of 
amendments. Among those who have been brought here, includ- 
ing the gentleman whose name has been mentioned to-day—Mr. 
de Vries—are the most trusted and the most able of the ex- 
perts of the United States in enforcing the tariff laws, 

That is not my opinion alone, but I venture to say that you 
will find it to be the universal opinion, not of the importers 
alone, but of the manufacturers as well as the importers, of 
judges and juries, and of the citizens of the communities in 
which they live and work. They are not the agents of the manu- 
facturers; they are the agents of the people of the United 
States, who employ them under the laws made by this Con- 
gress to inform themselves upon the meaning and the applica- 
tion of our customs laws and upon all the intricacies of the 
vast and complicated business to which those laws are to be 
applied. They do perform their duty with exemplary fidelity, 
skill, and integrity. 

I am sure the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dottiver], who has 
several times alluded to the presence of these gentlemen here, 
agrees with me in my estimate of them. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROOT. Let me finish my sentence, and then I will yield. 

I am sure that the Senator from Iowa has not intended in a 
word that he has spoken to bring any of those gentlemen into 
discredit, to wound their feelings, or to carry to the minds of 
the people of our country the idea that they are not now here 
engaged in faithfully and properly discharging the duties for 
which they are employed by the Government of the United 
States. I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
is entirely right in saying it is not any part of my purpose to 
make a disparaging allusion to anybody. I have all my life- 
time had a very fixed rule, and that is to treat with kindness 
and respect the opinions and the activities of every man; but I 
have been in the last thirty days subjected to a running fire of 
disparagement, originating, much of it, behind the doors of the 
Finance Committee, both as to my motives and as to the manner 
of the preparation which I have tried to make in the discharge 
of my duties here, that has seemed to me to warrant these 
indirect and veiled allusions, which have seemed to wound the 
sensibilities of the Senator from New York. But I will add 
that I have made no such disparagement of Appraiser De Vries 
as was unconsciously made against him this day by the hon- 
ored chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Atpricn], who, 
in the course of explaining to the Senate how the intentions of 
Congress has been turned aside and how the protective character 
of the act of 1897 had been destroyed, undertook to denounce 
as wicked, and, if I understood him correctly, inspired by evil- 
minded importing interests, certain decisions which modified 
somewhat the original understanding of the Dingley Act. The 
worst reflection that I have made upon the general appraiser 
was to point out to the Senator from Rhode Island that the 
decision that destroyed the integrity, as he claimed, of the 
original Dingley tariff act, was a decision rendered by the 
chairman of the General Board of Appraisers. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am gratified at the statement 
of the Senator from Iowa. I knew that he entertained only re- 
spect for these gentlemen, with whom he also has been long 
associated in his former distinguished services in framing the 
tariff acts of the United States. 
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I think sometimes, Mr. President, Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives fail to appreciate how weighty 
their own words are and how deep may be the wound, and per- 
haps the injury done, to the humble servants of our Govern- 
ment by criticisms or reflections which pass in the Chamber it- 
self as of very little consequence. 

Mr. President, the tariff laws have to be applied to exceed- 
ingly complicated and varied business. It has been my for- 
tune to try many hundreds of tariff cases and to rely upon the 
examination of this very class of public servants for the estab- 
lishment of the Government’s case. I have seen many and 
many a time what I knew to be the intention of Congress fail 
of effect, because the words used by the draftsman of the act 
were not aptly selected to describe the very thing that the 
draftsman had in mind. Many and many a time, Mr. President, 
in the trial of causes for the Government I have wished that 
the witness who had been explaining the business to which 
the law was to be applied might have been before the com- 
mittee that framed the law. 

For years I have watched the Treasury decisions and the 
framing of new statutes—for, I am sorry to say, sir, that it 
was many years ago that I was engaged in the business of en- 
forcing these laws—and many a time I have seen in the fram- 
ing of successive tariff acts new language adopted for the pur- 
pose of curing failures in previous laws and to give effect in 
practical application to the intention for which the law was 
framed. In every case those improvements of the law to ob- 
viate the defects in past statutes have been brought about by 
the intelligent and instructive advice of these experts of the 
Government, whose advice was fruitless when the law with 
its defects was to be enforced. 

It seems to me, sir, that it is a step, and a great step, in 
the direction of the right way in framing a tariff law, to bring 
these gentlemen here, so that they may advise the committees 
of Congress how to frame the statute in such a way that the 
classification, the description, the distinctions, the discrimina- 
tions of the law may be rightly adjusted to the variations and 
the transactions of the business to which the law is to be ap- 
plied; and I beg to say, sir, that it seems to me that the pres- 
ence of these gentlemen here is in the direct line of the devel- 
opment of the tariff commission, which so many of my friends 
upon this floor desire. 

I myself, sir, believe that it is highly desirable to have a 
body of public officers who shall investigate the facts before the 
proposed statute comes into the Houses of Congress for discus- 
sion, who shall be able to present to us in clear and definite 
form the facts, ascertained as a master in chancery would ob- 
tain them for the benefit of the court. I see in the provision 
which the committee has reported the opportunity for the 
organization of such a body of public officers, and I see in the 
presence of Mr. de Vries, Mr. Sharretts, and the other assist- 
ants whom they have here advising the committee, a step in the 
orderly and natural development of such a public body—a step 
in the kind of process, sir, by which, under our system of laws, 
those who inherit the Anglo-Saxon method of improving law, 
naturally proceed, not by framing a theoretical system anew, 
but by the process of gradual development. 

I welcome the presence of these gentlemen. I think they are 
entitled to credit for the proper and praiseworthy performance of 
their public duty as officers of the United States, and I hope that 
they will not only be continued here in the performance of their 
work, but that from this beginning will grow the existence of 
a body of public officers specifically charged with doing upon a 
wider scale and in a manner better adapted to securing the best 
results precisely what they have been doing here with the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the Senator from New York takes his 
seat, I should like to ask him a question with a very brief intro- 
duction. I appreciate the force of what the Senator has said. 
I had the honor to be one of the committee appointed by this 
body to help to frame the tariff bill, and I should like to ask 
the Senator if he thinks that the appointees of the Senate have 
the right to hear the officers of the Government who come to 
instruct the Senate? 

Mr. ROOT. I suppose this question relates to the often- 
mooted controversy which the Senator from Virginia has been 
earrying on with his Republican associates on the Finance 
Committee, quite unsupported, as I have observed, by his Demo- 
cratic associates on the committee 

Mr. DANIEL. That may be true—— 

Mr. ROOT (continuing). As to the method which the com- 
mittee should follow. 

My understanding is that experts were assigned to inform 
the Republican members of the committee, and that other ex- 
perts were assigned to the Democratic members of the commit- 
tee; and I think that was a very wise and sensible arrangement, 


for I do not think the country ought to have been kept waiting 
while this whole subject was discussed for months in the com- 
mittee room between the representatives of the two political 
parties, and while the subject is again discussed for months 
in = Senate between the same representatives of the same 
parties. 

The inevitable effect of having members of both parties to- 
gether in the discussions which led to the framing of the amend- 
ments to this bill would have been that two different views, or 
perhaps many more than two different views—the views of the 
Republican party and all the different views of the Democratic 
party—would have been presented and discussed in the com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. President, the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent is waiting with its industries for action upon this bill. 
Its merchants have suspended their customary orders for goods 
abroad. Its manufacturers are refraining from laying in their 
stocks of raw material for the conduct of their business. The 
great activities upon which the revenues of the Government de- 
pend are in a state of partial suspension during the discussion 
of this bill. I do not wish that any Senator should refrain for 
a moment from any such discussion as he considers to be useful 
toward attaining the result, but I would not for the sake of a 
form duplicate the discussion—have it once in the committee 
room and again on the floor of the Senate. It seems to me that 
it would be idle and would be useless. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, we heard a most excellent legal 
argument, and an enlightening argument, from the Senator from 
New York, and while we all feel the pressure of these events, 
I wish to say that the State of Virginia has exactly the same 
right to be represented here as to its enormous interests and its 
eet and growing manyfactures that the State of New York 

as. 

Mr. ROOT. I hope the Senator from Virginia does not under- 
stand me as questioning that right? 

Mr. DANIEL. I do understand you not only as questioning it, 
but as taking the side of those who have denied it. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Virginia certainly misunder- 
stood me if he so understands me. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will explain my understanding. 

Mr. ROOT. I answered the question 

Mr. DANIEL. No, sir; you have never answered the question. 

Mr. ROOT. I answered the question of the Senator from 
Virginia, that I did not think it was expedient that there should 
be a double discussion upon this subject, not by the Senator 
from Virginia, but by any Senator; that there should be a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject first in committee, and then a dis- 
cussion in the Senate. Far from me to indulge in any discrim- 
ination against the State of Virginia or its Senator, whose words 
have always delighted and instructed me, and to whom I am 
always more than glad to yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I do not attribute anything 
but the right motives to the distinguished Senator from New 
York, but I have heard him repeat discussions that went before 
the committee, no doubt, if he knew anything about them, as 
much as any average Senator here, and always to enlightenment 
and instruction. & have occupied no more time upon this floor 
than he has done, and only a few Senators, who were not so well 
represented as that Senator was upon the committee and who 
had to grope in the dark here, have occupied more time than 
the other distinguished Senators, some of whom were on the 
committee, and who, like the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longe], to-day have felt perfectly free to discuss what they had 
already been informed of, like everybody else. 

My distinguished friend is mistaken in saying he answered 
my question. I did not ask the Senator what he thought ex- 
pedient, nor is he or the committee the sole judge of expediency 
in this body. I asked him the question if he thought it was 
right that all this illumining information, which he has de- 
fended on account of its character, and all these expert men, 
whom he has shown to be capable, should be sent here by the 
Government of the United States to illumine a committee, and 
that members of the committee, who have as dignified a position 
as anyone who may control it, should be denied that light before 
they went into the discussion? That is the question I asked, 
and that is the one which was replied to by a most ingenious, 
a most evasive, and a most sophistical reply. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. DANIEL. I have not yielded the floor. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York says that they have sent us 
experts. They sent no such experts as these. They denied us 
a right which, as American Senators, we possess, and which is 
a part of our title to sit in this body—the information that the 
Government sent these experts to give. 

The Senator says that the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee did not stand by me. What difference does it make 


petoer people stand at your back when a man stands on an 
merican constitutional right? Does the Senator look to see 
what is beind him or what support he has when he knows he 
is right? I took my position because I knew I was right in it, 
and if no one else on any side came to support me, let them 
answer with themselves. 

Mr. President, I have dropped this matter because not only 
was I helpless, but the Senate was helpless. I might have ex- 
pected, but for helplessness, that the distinguished Senator from 
New York himself would have volunteered to stand forth and 
defend me. But the Senator is helpless, I presume. He knows 
what is right as well as any man in this country. He knows 
as well as any man in this country what becomes the dignity 
of a Senator and his desire to serve. 

What difference if Democratic committees heretofore have 
done the same? Are there not many respects in which all 
parties might reform themselves, and are we to be bound by 
things that were wrong because our party did them? I would 
lament the obligations under which such a principle would put 
the distinguished Senator or any Democratic Senator. The 
thing is not right. It is in plain violation of the parliamentary 
law of this body. 

It is in plain violation of the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States, which says that each State, however great, each 
State, however small, each State, however populous, each State, 
however few its population, each State, however rich—and there 
is none richer than New York—and each State, however poor, 
shall have an equal representation in the Senate. Samson with 
his locks on was one man; Samson with his locks shorn is 
another. 

I do not think the Senator from New York will ever stand 
up and say he is right. I do not think he will ever put the 
weight of his high character, of his great career, and of his 
distinguished opinion behind such a proposition; and I had 
a certain sympathy with him in his evasion. I leave him in 
bed with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper] alluded to a statement which he under- 
stood I was to put into the Recorp in regard to the earnings of 
certain classes of people in London. The statement has been 
furnished to me by my colleague [Mr. WETMORE]. It is from 
the forty-fourth annual report of the governors of the Peabody 
donation fund, of London: 


The average weekly earnings of the head of each family in resi- 
dence at the ciosa of the 1 
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and bathrooms. 

The mean population during the year was 19,914, ay a density, af- 
ter taking into account the occupied portion only of the Herne Hill and 
Tottenham estates, of 571 people to the acre, or nine times that of London. 

This was for the year ended February, 1909, the report having 
been made in February of this year. 

The employments of these people are given in a table which is 
annexed to their report, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp. It includes plumbers, gas fitters, bricklayers, and the 
great class of people in the city of London. Of course these sta- 
tistics were not secured for any political purpose or any eco- 
nomic purpose. This is simply a report of the board of govern- 
ors as to the earnings of the people living in these houses, and 
stating their occupations. Of course Senators will understand 
that the average earnings of $5.25 a week are less than half 
the earnings of persons engaged in similar employments in any 
city in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent that the table which he has referred to 
may be printed in the Rxconb. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Table showing the employment of the tenants. 
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Mr. BRISTOW rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to move to adjourn, but I will 
withhold the motion if the Senator from Kansas desires to speak. 

Mr. BRISTOW. For just a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the paper the Senator 
from Rhode Island has submitted, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed a single page from Bulletin No. 80, of the 
Bureau of Labor, January, 1909, which has just come to the 
Members of this body. It relates to wages in the textile indus- 
tries in Great Britain, which has a direct bearing upon the dis- 
cussion of this paragraph in the bill. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed. I thank the Senator from Kansas. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Wages per week of women and girls in textile industries. 
{From the Board of Trade Report, 1886.] 


maker ͤ4„%U—————— — 28 
nri Mpa rarearar ona EY ESEO EE PA EREE EEA TEE VA, Per cent of all women and girls whose 
Bookbinders, ete——— „ — DA 3 
ORY AT, Hts OR PR SN BUI Ss CA E full-time earnings were— 


Boot and shoe makers 
Box makers- — 
Brass finishers - ũ⸗4%«. ———————7—7;5—⸗œjͤ; e e e 


Bricklayers -mmm 
Brush makers 


Laneashire and Oheshire 
cotton ses ner-sennon= 
Yorkshire and Laneashire 


The 2 — wages in Lancashire in the cotton industry are due in 
part, at least, to trade unions, and woolen wages may be indirectly 
affected by cotton wages in that district. Earnings are higher in dis- 
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tricts-where the -textile manufactures are most centralized and highly 
organized, and lowest where they are only a subsidiary industry. 

n Dundee an investigation made in showed the following wages 
paid women workers in the jute and flax mills of that city: 


Women’s wages per week in Dundee tertile mills, by oceupations, 190}. 


e Pieceworkers. At each predominant wage. 
The weekly wa E 206 male p rers were secured, showing a 
medium wage of 10s. 4d. ($2.51), and a predominant wage of the same 
ived a medium wage of 


. 5d. ($2.29), 


b r were 1 ($4.62), while 
men 1 carpet looms earned 12s. ($2.92). In a Liverpool ro 
factory, with over 100 women employees, the average earnings of 
women were as follows, in the occupations stated: 1 77 108 

hemp pe. T a s macblng opt Wing. 12 (faan i 

inn een hemp, 9s. . machine spinning, 128. x — 
Fi ‘spinnin — 83.1 j other 2 of the same kind t 


ed earn 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I rose to refer in a few 
words to a statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] in regard to a remark made by myself in the dis- 
cussion, and to state that, repeated as it was by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, in the connection it was, it is misleading. 
The remark as attributed to me was made in discussing the de- 
velopment of an industry, when I stated that if the beet-sugar 
industry could not be developed so that ultimately we could pro- 
duce sugar without imposing a tax of 2 cents a pound upon the 
importation of sugar, we had better not undertake to develop 
it, but let the energy of our people be devoted to the develop- 
ment of some other enterprise that would be more practicable. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not refer to what the Senator from Kan- 
sas said on sugar. It was a remark he made one day in regard 
to one of the lead industries. He said—of course I do not pro- 
fess to give the exact words now, at this distance, but it im- 
pressed me very much at the time—that if this industry re 
quired so much protection, let the people engaged in it go into 
something else. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I still maintain that there are industries 
which it does not pay to undertake to develop. If you have to 
impose a duty that is too high, we had better use our energy 
in developing things that it is more practicable to produce, and 
it was not certainly offered in connection with a discussion that 
would lead one to believe that a factory should be dismantled 
and the people turned out to seek employment elsewhere. 

In this connection, I want to state that I voted for a duty of 
13 cents a pound on lead, not because I believed that originally 
such a duty was justified, but because there have been mines 
opened, and I was convinced that to take that duty off would 
close those mines and compel the people who are at present em- 
ployed to seek other employment; and rather than to precipitate 
that kind of a condition, I favored the keeping on of a duty 
which I thought was too high. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 
2, 1909, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxspax, June 1, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Prayer by Rev. George Robinson, chaplain, United States 
Army, retired. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 28, was read 
and approved. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
some remarks in the RECORD, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to print remarks in the Recorp, Is that the re- 
quest of the gentleman? . 


Mr. MOSS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not state. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I shall object unless he does state. 

Mr. MOSS. The remarks are upon the subject of the woolen 
schedule. It is some data which I prepared on the woolen 
schedule sometime ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman desires to print remarks in 
the Record upon the woolen schedule. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker [reading]— 

A business proposition for business men. A problem in. economics: 
For each $100 spent for clothing, $19.42 goes to labor. 

This statement appeared in the Local Option Sentinel, issued 
to the voters of Clay County at the recent special election. I 
have not verified this statement, but as it was one of a number 
of computations including the labor cost of boots and shoes, 
furniture, hardware, cotton goods, men’s furnishings, and whisky, 
I presume it was verified before being published. 

Referring to the tariff bill as pending before Congress, I find 
the following rates: Cothing, ready made, and articles of wear- 
ing apparel, 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent, equivalent to a 
tariff charge of 100.56 per cent ad valorem. This comparison, 
Mr. Speaker, suggests this further problem in economics—an- 
other business proposition for business men: Why shall a prod- 
uct of which less than 20 per cent of the total cost is said to 
be due to labor be taxed more than five times the entire labor 
cost? Our present tariff law, the Dingley Act, earries the high- 
est rates in the history of our country’s tariff legislation. The 
average ad valorem rate is 44.16 per cent, or less than one-half 
the rates on ready-made woolen or part-woolen clothing. In 
fact, the silk schedule, which is supposed to be used largely by 
the rich, is but 53.24 per cent as compared with 60.02 per cent in 
the woolen; on sugar the average rate is 61.13 per cent; so 
that of all our high-tariff duties the highest schedules are 
wools and sugar, two prime necessities of life. It has generally 
been understood that the sugar trust has controlled the rates 
on sugar, and this has been a scandal for years; but who has 
controlled the rates on wool and woolens? These rates are not 
new, and the present revision is not changing them. Senator 
ALDRICH, in explaining this schedule, said: 

The rates upon woolen cloths were substantially identical in the 
McKinley Act with what they are in the Dingley Act, and what the 
rates reported by the Senate committee are. 

We have here a statement that these rates have been in the 
law since 1890, a period of nineteen years, and that there is no 
change to be made in this good year of our Lord. Senator Dor- 
LIVER of Iowa, who has been in Congress for more than twenty 
years, carried these rates further back in the calendar of time, 
and said: 

Nor is it necessary to quote what happened in 1897 or 1890. My 
honored friend [Mr. ALDRICH] could have further. The fabric 
of the protection of woolen merchandise was built long before 1890. It 
is certain that the exact framework of our present schedule applicable 
to woolen cloths appeared in 1867. So far as I can find out, although 
I am not an acute student of the hidden things of history, a meeting 
was held in the Senate between the shepherds and the woolen manu- 
facturers; and the shepherds bei extremely anxious for substantial 
rates, it was after a w Soe ween them that each should take 
what he wanted; but the lie was not present in the conference so 
far the RECORD discl 


as the oses. 
Senator WARREN. I did not exactly catch all the Senator said. In 
r was the meeting between 


connection with what tariff and in what yea 
the shepherds and woolen manufacturers to which he refers 

Senator DOLLIVER. I think it was in 1867. 

Senator WARREN. I have only a word to say. While it is evident 
that that was before my day in the Senate, it was not before my day 
in the sheep business or in the wool business, and it was not before my 
day of meeting with other shepherds. If there was an agreement of 
that kind, I never heard of it; and I know that I was down here fight- 
ing for better protection for the woolgrowers, and that we were not 
„%%% (Vb myth and a tradi 
tion ; but if I have, it has deceived a good many other people. warn! 

This seems to me to be very nearly like the old rule of “ ad- 
dition, division, and silence,“ and, as Senator Anpricn had 
stated, that this schedule constituted the very citadel of pro- 
tection. I wondered if that strong, old fortress had been 
erected by the very common methods which are used to plun- 
der the revenues of our municipalities and other local govern- 
ments. And I have been fortunate enough in searching through 
the public libraries to find an old volume which has the min- 
utes of that celebrated meeting between the weaver and spin- 
ners of our beloved country, and to secure from their minutes 
an exact copy of the tariff bill of 1867, although the minutes 
of that meeting was dated April, 1866, and the Congress which 
gave their suggestions the power to tax the American people 
had not yet been elected. The law passed March 2, 1867; and 
in copying the suggestions of these shepherds the clerk of the 
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Ways and Means Committee of Congress carelessly dropped out 
three words—Canada long wools—but this mistake of the clerk 
was promptly corrected by a special act of Congress, contain- 
ing a preamble to the effect that the words “Canada long 
wools “ were inadvertently omitted from section 2 of the tariff 
act; and it was therefore resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled that these three words, “Canada long wools,” 
be added to the law, and thus the mistake of a careless clerk, 
when, employed by the Congress of the United States to copy 
the minutes of a woolgrowers’ meeting, was rectified and the 
American people were given as selfish a law as was ever 
written on the statutes of any people. 

I shall place in these remarks in parallel column this report 
of the wool men and the law as it was enacted by Congress. 
The report was agreed upon in April, 1866, and the law was 
enacted in March, 1867. I ask every voter who is tired of 
costly clothing and high taxation to compare these two columns, 
and then ask himself who wrote this law. Then recall the 
statement of Senator Dottivrr, who said that 

This law is the exact framework of our present schedules as appli- 
cable to woolen cloths. 

And then ask yourself another question: Why shall the 
minutes of that meeting held forty-three years ago be copied 
by the present Congress and a tax of 100 per cent be continued 
on woolen clothing? 

The Government issues the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to record 
the speeches for and against any proposed legislation made by 
the Members of Congress. A reporter was present at this con- 
vention of woolmen and took down their speeches. They were 
all in favor of the bill; and, as I have quoted from the official 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, I will also give extracts from this 
private congressional record, to show what patriotic motives 
inspired this meeting and whose interests were being guarded 
and protected. I quote from E. B. Porter, of New York, who 
spoke, in part: $ 

Looking this question*square in the face, we have concluded, as I 
have said before, to let bygones be bygone There has been wrestlin 
and struggling between the respective interests that are ig, | ec 
here, and it must have been of great damage to some of those interests. 
It can not be hel that it has been so. As I said before, we can not 
help the past, but we can make provisions for the future; and that is 
all that men can ever do. Are we willing to do it? We have said in 
these resolutions that we are. If we mean just what we have said in 
pin ig to the matter, then what hinders? ertainly Congress will not 
set itself up in opposition to these two great interests. 

Mr. Colburn, of Vermont, also said in part: 

Now I believe it would be a grand thing if we should go hand in 
hand and get an amount of protection in this country both for wool 
and woolens that will become gradually, say in ten years, totally 
egy eel Some will say, “Then you are going to oppress the poor. 

ou are going to make clothing so dear that the poor man can not 
clothe his family at all.” Well, that string has been harped upon in 
this country for political purposes, a good many years. 89 the 

r man! When the Government is ready to give him 110 acres of 
and, if he can pay $10; if he finds he can not get sufficient wages to 
support his family, will he not take up that land and become a farmer? 
It is all moonshine to talk about oppressing the poor man in this coui- 
try. We can not oppress the poor by a high tariff or anything of 
that kind.” 

Mr. Hayes, of Massachusetts, said in part: 

It is the way of ignorant and barbarous people to cherish the mem- 
ories of ancient hatred. It is the triumph of civilization to do away 
with old enmities and prejudice. And we, gentlemen, we of the eastern 
tribes, have come op to-day to meet Men gentlemen of the West, with 
no recollection of the old feud which has divided us so long. “We 
have,” to quote the language of one of your letters, Mr. President, 
“ washed of the war paint, if any yet remains. We have buried the 
hatchet; we have smoked the pipe of peace; and, in this first council 
of once hostile interests, we have formed an alliance which I trust 
will inaugurate a new and auspicious era in all our industries. 

This joint council between the eastern tribes of spinners and 
western tribes of shepherds appointed an executive committee 
to draft a tariff bill, and I submit a copy of that report in 
parallel columns with,.the law as passed by Congress eleven 
months later. Mr. Pottle was right. Congress did not set 
itself up in opposition to these two great interests; nor was 
Senator DoLLIVER deceived by a myth. 

PROPQSED BILL BY THE WOOLGROW- THE LAW PASSED BY CONGRESS 

ERS, SUBMITTED APRIL, 1866. MARCH 2, 1867. 

That from and after the passage That from and after the passage 
of this act, in lieu of the duties of this act, in lieu of the duties 
now imposed by law on the articles now imposed by law on the articles 
hereinafter mentioned, there shall mentioned and embraced in this 
be levied and collected on all man- section, there shall be levied, col- 
ufactured wool, hair of the alpaca, lected, and paid on all manufac- 
goat, and other like animals, im- tured wool, hair of the alpaca, 
ported from foreign countries, the goat, and all other like animals, 
duties herein provided. All wools, ported from forei, countries, 
hair, etc., as above, shall be di- the duties hereinafter provided. 
vided, for the head gee of fixing 
duties to be charged thereon, into 
three classes, to wit: . 


char 
to wit: 


CLASS 1. 
Clothing wools.—That is to say, 
merino, mestiza, metz, or metis 


wools, or other wools of merino 
blood, immediate or remote; down 
clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preced- 
ing, including such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Buenos 
Aires, Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and elsewhere, and also in- 
cluding all wools not hereinafter 
described or designated in classes 
2 and 3. 
CLASS 2. 

Combing wools.—That is to say, 
Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, Canada long 
wools, or other like combing wools 
of English blood, and usually 
known by the terms herein used; 
and also all hair of the alpaca, 
goat, and other like animals. 

CLASS 3. 

Carpet wools and other similar 
acools.—Such as Donskoi, South 
American, Cordova, Valparaiso, na- 
tive Smyrna, and including also 
such wools of like character as 
have been heretofore usually im- 

rted into the United States from 

urkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere. 

For the purpose of carrying into 
effect the classification herein pro- 
vided, a sufficient number of dis- 
tinctive samples of the various 
kinds of wool, hair, etc., embraced 
in each of the three classes above 
named, selected and prepared un- 
der the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and duly verified 
by him (the standard samples be- 
ing retained in the Treasury De- 
partment), shall be deposited in 
the custom-houses and elsewhere, 
as he may direct, which samples 
shall be used by the proper officer 
of the customs to determine the 
class, above specified, to which all 
imported wools belong. The duty 
upon wools of the first class the 


value whereof at the last port or 
ae whence exported to the 
Inited States, excluding charges 


in such port, shall be 32 cents or 
less per pound, shall be 10 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 
O per cent ad valorem ; the duty 
upon wools of the same class the 
value whereof at tbe last port or 
lace whence exported to the 
nited States, excluding charges 
in such port, shall ex 32 cents 
per pound, shall be 12 cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, 10 
per cent ad valorem. The duty 
upon wools of the second ciass, and 
upon all hair of the alpaca, goat, 
and other like animals, the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United 
States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall be 32 cents or less per 
pound, shall be 10 cents per pound, 
and, in addition thereto, 10 per 
cent ad valorem; the duty upon 
wools of the same class the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United 
States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall ex: 32 cents per 
pound, shall be 12 cents per 3 
and, in addition thereto, 10 pet 
cent ad valorem. The duty upon 
wools of the third class the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported into the United 
States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall be 12 cents or less per 
ound, shall be 3 cents per pound ; 
he duty upon wools of the same 
class the value whereof at the last 
port or place whence exported to 
the United States, excludin 
charges in such port, shall ex 
12 cents per und, shall be 6 
cents per pound: Provided, That 
any wool of the sheep, or hair of 
the alpaca, goat, and other like 
animals, which shall be im 
in any Other than the ordinary 
condition as now and hereafter 
practiced, or which shall be 
changed in its character or condi- 
tion for the purpose of emang 
the duty, or which shall be redu 
in value by the admixture of dirt 
or any other foreign substance, 
shall subject to pay twice the 


JUNE 1, 

CLASS 1. 
Clothing wools.—That is to say, 
merino, mestiza, metz, or metis 


wools, or other wools of merino 
blood, immediate or remote; down 
clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preced- 
ing, including such as haye been 
heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Buenos 
Aires, New Zealand, Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great 
Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, 
and 5 n all wools not 
ere er descr or desi 

in classes 2 and 3. mat 

CLASS 2, 


Combing wools.—That is to s 
Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, or other like 
combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms 
herein used; and also all hair of 
the alpaca, goat, and other like 
animals. 

CLASS 3. 

Carpet wools and other similar 
acools.—Such as Donskoi, South 
American, Cordova, Valparaiso, na- 
tive Smyrna, and including also 
such wools of like character as 
have been heretofore usually im- 
orted into the United States from 

urkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
e dente A 

“or the purpose of carrying into 
efect the classification herein pro- 
vided, a sufficient number of dis- 
tinctive samples of the various 
kinds of wool, hair, etc., embraced 
in each of the three classes above 
named, selected and preneres un- 
der the direction of the Secretar: 
of the Treasury and duly verifi 
by him —.— standard samples be- 
ing retained in the Treasury De- 
partment) shall be deposited in 
the custom-houses and elsewhere, 
as he may direct, which samples 
shall be used by the proper officer 
of the customs to determine the 
class, above specified, to which all 
imported wools belong. And upon 
wools of the first class the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence AA to the United 
States, exc uding charges in such 
port, shall be 32 cents or less per 
pound, the duty shall be 10 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 
11 per cent ad valorem; upon 
wools of the same class the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United 
States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall exceed 32 cents per 
pound, the duty shall be 12 cents 

r pound, and, in addition thereto, 
0 r cent ad valorem. Upon 
wools of the second class, and upon 
all bair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals, the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United 
States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall be 32 cents or less per 
pound, the duty shall be 10 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 
il per cent ad valorem; the duty 
upon wools of the same class the 
value whereof at the last port or 
lace whence exported to the 
Inited States, excluding charges 
in such port, shall exe 32 cents 
per pound, shall be 12 cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, 10 
per cent ad valorem. Upon wools 
of the third class the value 
whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported into the United 
States, excluding charges in such 
port, shall be 12 cents or less per 
pound, the duty shall be 3 cents 
per pound; upon wools of the same 
class the value whereof at the 
last port or place whence exported 
to e United States, excludin 
charges in such port, shall exc 
12 cents per pound, the duty shall 
be 6 cents per pound: Provided, 
That s wool of the sheep, or 
hair of the alpaca, goat, and other 
like animals, which shall be im- 
ported in any other than the ordi- 
nary condition as now and here- 
after practiced, or which shall be 
changed in its character or condi- 
tion for the purpose of evadin 
the duty, or which shall be redu 
in value by the admixture of dirt 
or any other foreign substance, 


shall be subject to pay twice the 
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amount of duty to which it would 
otherwise be subjected, ghee in 
this act to the contrary notwith- 


standing: Provided further, That 
when wool of different quali- 
ties Is imported in the same bale, 
bag, or package, it shall be ap- 
praised by the appraiser, to deter- 
mine the rate of duty to which it 
shall be subjected, at the average 
aggregate value of the contents ot 

e bale, bag, or package; and 
when bales of different qualities 
are embraced in the same invoice 
at the same price, whereby the av- 
erage price shall be reduced more 
than 10 per cent below the value 
of the bale of the best quality, the 
value of the whole shall be ap- 

raised according to the value of 
he bale of the best 3 and 
no bale, bag, or package shall be 
liable to a less rate of duty in 
consequence of being invoiced with 
wool of lower value: And provided 
further, That the duty upon wool 
of the first class which shall be 
*imported washed shall be twice 
the amount of duty to which it 
would be subjected if imported un- 
washed, and that the duty upon 
wool of all classes which shall be 
imported scoured shall three 
times the amount of duty to which 
it would be subjected if imported 
unwashed. On sheepskins and 
Angora goatskins, raw or unmanu- 
factured, imported with the wool 
on, wa or unwashed, the duty 
shall be — per cent ad valorem; 
and upon woolen rags, shoddy, 
mungo, waste, and flocks shall be 
12 cents per pound. 


amount of duty to which it would 
otherwise be subjected, anything 
in this act to the contr: notwith- 
caning: 

when the 


it shall be 


te value of the contents of 
the bale, bag, or package; and 
when bales of different qualities 
are embraced in the same invoice 
at the same price, whereby the av- 
erage price shall be reduced more 
than 10 per cent below the value 
of the baie of the best quality, the 
value of the whole shall be ap- 
raised according to the value of 
e bale of the best quality; and 
no bale, bag, or package shall be 
liable to a less rate of duty in 
consequence of being invoiced with 
wool of lower value: And provided 
further, That the duty upon wool 
of the first class which shall be 
imported washed shall be twice the 
amount of duty to which it would 
be subjected if imported unwashed, 
and t the duty upon wool of 
the classes which shall be imported 
scoured shall be three times the 
amount of duty to which it would 
be subjected if imported unwashed. 
On sheepskins and Angora goat- 
skins, raw or unmanufactured, im- 
ported with the wool on, washed 
or unwashed, the duty shall be 30 
per cent ad valorem; and upon 
woolen rags, shoddy, m „Waste, 
and flocks the duty sh: be 12 
cents per pound. 


This report will be found on page 440, Revenue System of the 
United States, published by the Government in 1866. The spinners 
also wrote a bill on manufactures of wool, which is published 
on page 442, same volume, and which was substantially copied 
by Congress. The woolgrowers adopted as the basis of their 
bill that it would require 2 pounds of unwashed wool to equal 
1 pound of washed wool, and that a pound of scoured woo! was 
equal to 3 pounds of unwashed wool. The manufacturers 
adopted the basis that it required 4 pounds of unwashed wool to 
produce 1 pound of cloth; and the agreement between the two 
interests was that the protection given to wool should be added 
to the cloth as a specific duty and that an ad valorem duty in 
addition should be added for the protection of the wool manu- 
facturer. Thus in the instance given in these remarks on woolen 
clothing, the rate is 44 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 
The 44 cents a pound is the duty under the Dingley law on 4 
pounds of unwashed wool. This amount goes to the shepherd; 
the manufacturer is given the 44 cents a pound duty on im- 
ported cloth to compensate him for paying the woolgrowers the 
44 cents on 4 pounds of unwashed wool. As the manufacturer 
pays it to the woolman and charges it to the consumer, he re- 
celves neither a profit nor loss on the wool duty, but is placed 
in the same position he would be if wool was upon the free list. 
The 55 per cent ad valorem on the cost of the cloth, and this 
of course includes the added price of the wool, goes exclusively 
to the manufacturer and constitutes his exclusive advantage or 
profit out of the schedule. By this simple arrangement both 
parties make a handsome profit. In 1907 the wool in class 1 
paid an average ad valorem of 47.46 per cent; wool clothing, 55 
per cent in addition to the wool duty, or a total of more than 
100 per cent. Of course the consumer pays both, and in cases 
of clothing only in part made of wool the manufacturer gets 
part of the 44 cents, as that is the full duty on 4 pounds of 
wool; and in part woolen cloth there are not 4 pounds of raw 
wool used in making 1 pound of cloth. 

This agreement has never been questioned or set aside. It 
is the law to-day. It has not been proven that it requires 3 
pounds of unwashed wool to make 1 pound of scoured wool. 
In fact, it is known not to be true in many cases, and since no 
scoured wool is ever imported it may fairly be accepted that 
the rate is well above the average, since it is prohibitory on 
washed and scoured wool. There were 90,045,325 pounds of 
unwashed wool of class 1 imported in 1907, 1,675 pounds of 
washed wool, and 8,119 pounds of scoured wool. Neither has it 
been proven that it requires 4 pounds of unwashed wool to 
make a pound of woolen cloth. In fact, to take the exact fig- 
ures which the woolen manufacturers themselves gave in 
1866—they will be found on page 445, taken from the operations 
of the Proctorville Woolen Mills, of Vermont—61.92 ounces 
of mestiza wool made 1 pound of woolen cloth. It is well known 
that all the wools grown in the Middle States, as Indiana 
and Ohio, are light-shrinking wools, and that the showing on 
these wools would be much more favorable. The real point, 


however, to remember is that the amount of 4 pounds—and 
therefore the specific duty of 44 cents on a pound of cloth—was 
determined by the manufacturers themselves; that the example 
given to justify this proportion requires but 61.92 ounces of 
wool, instead of 64 ounces; and that the wool chosen is an im- 
ported heayy-shrinking wool and is not representative of our 
native wools. It is to be remembered, also, that the specific 
duty of 44 cents is not lessened if there is any other article 
used than pure wool, and as much shoddy, woolen rags, and 
cotton is used in manufacturing there is a palpable fraud prac- 
ticed on this class of cloth. Even if it does require 4 pounds 
of unwashed wool to make a pound of pure woolen cloth, it 
does not require 4 pounds of wool and 2 pounds of cotton or 
shoddy to make a pound of cloth. 

There is much speculation among the people as to who make 
our laws—whether the Members, by hard work and great study, 
master these problems, and thus become truly qualified as ex- 
perts, or whether suggestions come from outside sources. The 
demand for a tariff commission arises from the belief that 
Congress does rely on outside authority, and necessarily must 
continue to do so as relates to technical information. The peo- 
ple justly prefer that these experts shall be employed by them 
than that they should be on the pay roll of private interests. 

Prominent Members of Congress have strongly denied that 

is in need of experts to gather information, and that 
a tariff commission is wholly unnecessary and would be prob- 
ably mischievous. I quote from a letter written by Congressman 
DALZELL, of Pennsylvania, published in the Bulletin, June 1, 
1909, in opposition to the creation of a commission. Mr. DALZELL 
says: 

I can not conceive of any measure much more useless and, at the same 
time, more fraught with possible injury to the business interests of the 
country than the creation of such a commission. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the inauguration of all 
measures for the raising of revenue is exclusively intrusted to the 
House ot Representatives, and the duty resulting to the House thereby 
can not by law be delegated to anyone. It would be im ible to cre- 
ate a commission that would have any authority, even in the most re- 
mote way, to fix tariff duties. For practical purposes, therefore, a 
tarif commission would be utterly useless. The utmost that it could 
do would be to recommer i | tion. But it goes without saying that 
no House of Representatives would be willing to accept the conclusions 
of an outside body merely upon its recommendation and without having 
direct knowledge with respect to the matter recommended. 

In view of the action of Congress in 1867, in copying the min- 
utes of a woolgrowers’ convention, and that this action has been 
indorsed by every subsequent Republican Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, including the present committee, of which Mr. DALZELL 
is a prominent member, this statement is fairly entitled to a 
place in the funny papers as a joke. Mr. DALZELL further says 
in his letter: 

But the most convincing argument against the creation of such a 
commission is to be found In the fact that such a commission would 
keep the business Interests of the coun in a state of perpetual unrest. 
What is needed in a tariff law is stability. 

That is the strong point of the wool schedule, its stability. 
The woolen schedule has been considered settled by every Re- 
publican Ways and Means Committee since the treaty of 1866. 

In commenting on Mr. DALZELL’s letter, the American Econ- 
omist, the organ of the stand-pat high protectionists, said: 

These reasons for opposing the tariff commission scheme can not fail 
to be recognized as urgent and convincing. Not one of them can be 
successfully met, answered, or overcome. 

If this clipping had been taken from Judge or Puck, it would 
not require a label to be classed as a joke. 

I do not wish to attempt to take away the credit to which 
years of hard work and study and conscientious devotion to 
public service justly entitle Members of Congress; and I feel 
sure that every Member brings to his public duties not only his 
entire ability, but the very highest character of conscience and 
integrity ; but it is not necessary to set up the claim of universal 
knowledge to be entitled to respect or to qualify for useful work 
in Congress, and in view of the showing on this schedule, it 
may be said of some of our wool experts in Congress: No 
doubt but ye are the people and that wisdom shall die with 
you.” 

Unfortunately we can not know how many other associations 
of producers have been fortunate enough to get their minutes 
changed into law by action of Congress, and thus be given the 
privilege of levying the taxes which they wish to collect from 
the American people. That the wool men have secured this 
privilege there can be no doubt; but the more this whole tariff 
question is studied, the more the hidden facts are searched out 
and placed before the American people, the conviction grows 
that much of the so-called “expert knowledge” is given by 
men whose business interests are affected by the results of their 
statements and whose selfishness renders such statements un- 
safe to be accepted as the basis to tax the American people. 
Our tax system is an indirect method of taxation, but the fram- 
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ing of these laws must be an open and not a secret method. 
This is the very center of the people’s fight for tariff reform, 
and it is the real crux of the controversy. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, SANTIAGO, CHILE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President (S. Doc. No. 64), which was read, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of Congress the re- 
port of the delegates of the United States sent to the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress held at Santiago, Chile, in pur- 
suance of the sundry civil act approved May 27, 1908, “to 
enable the Government of the United States to be fittingly 
represented at the First Pan-American Scientific Congress, to be 
held at Santiago, Chile, during the year 1908.” 

Wu. H. Tart. 

Tue Wuitre House, May 28, 1909. 

PORTO RICAN FRANCHISES, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sages from the President, which were read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

IS. Doc. No. 67.] 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith, for 
the consideration of the Congress, certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico, May 6, 1909, 
entitled “An ordinance repealing an ordinance entitled ‘An 
ordinance granting to Conrado Diaz, his heirs and assigns, the 
right to use for irrigation purposes 32 liters of water per sec- 
ond from the river Rio Jueyes, in the barrio Jauca, municipal 
district of Santa Isabel.’” 

WX. H. Tarr, 

THE WHITE House, May 28, 1909. 

Also: 

LS. Doc. No. 69.] 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith, 
for the consideration of Congress, certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico, May 6, 1909, 
entitled “An ordinance repealing an ordinance entitled ‘An 
ordinance granting to Frank P. McCurdy the right to estab- 
lish and maintain a ferry service between the municipalities of 
San Juan and Cataño. ” 

Wa. H. Tarr. 

Tue WuHite House, May 28, 1909. ; 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent Mr. Gorset was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of John H. H. Babcock, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. FINLEY was granted leave of ab- 
sence for ten days, on account of business, 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will with- 
hold his motion for just a moment, I have read somewhere that 
in a large manufacturing establishment they hung up notices 
throughout the building to the effect that persons desiring to 
attend grandmothers’ funerals or cousins’ weddings should give 
notice two hours in advance of the calling of the game. I 
venture to suggest there is a good attendance here, and we 
might treat the gentleman’s motion as notice, and before it is 
put devote an hour or so to debate in which certain gentlemen 
wish to engage on the Porto Rican bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think the motion is 
not debatable. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I merely make the suggestion to the gentle- 
man from New York; that is all. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. The House divided and there were—ayes 
72, noes 48. 

Mr. MACON. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes have it—— 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned to meet on Thursday next. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
transmitting a schedule of useless papers in his department 
(H. Doc. No. 44)—to the Joint Select Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting, with a copy of a communication from the superin- 
tendent of construction of the National Museum, a statement 
of costs caused by default of contracts (H. Doc. No. 45)—to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10318) to create a board to 
correct military records—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 10319) to provide for the 
dredging of the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee rivers in the 
State of Florida—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10320) relating to the 
compensation of letter carriers in the Rural Delivery Service— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10321) for the relief of homestead settlers 
rene the act of February 20, 1904—to the Committee on Indian 

airs, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 10322) to modify and 
amend the mining laws of the United States in relation to the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on the Territories. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10323) to create, establish, and enforce 
a miner’s labor lien in the Territory of Alaska, and for -other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10324) to authorize the Post- 
master-General to establish a station, substation, or branch 
post-office in certain communities—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
56) disapproving a certain law enacted by the legislative assem- 
bly of the Territory of New Mexico—to the Committee on the 
Territories, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10325) granting an increase 
of pension to Martin Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 10326) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David M. Hull—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10327) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Laughters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10328) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Shell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10329) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Craig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10330) granting an increase of pension to 
James Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10331) granting a pension to Lemiel A. 
Ragan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 10332) granting a pen- 
sion to Joinville Reif—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10333) granting an increase 
of pension to William Sheffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10334) granting an increase 
pension to William King—to the . on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10335) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10836) granting an increase of pension to 
James I. Crouch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10337) for 
the relief of George W. Vermillion—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10338) for the relief of P. H. Idol and J. A. 
Craft—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10339) for the relief of Stanley E. Brown 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10340) for the relief of Martin A. Turner 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10341) for the relief of Marion M. Barton— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10342) for the relief of Pleasant G. 
Decker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10343) for the relief of Warren O. Ander- 
son—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10344) for the relief of James Piles—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10345) for the relief of Ellsworth Hag- 
gard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10346) for the relief of Bailey Owens—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10347) for the relief of Andy Inman—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10348) for the relief of James M. Cook 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10349) for the relief of Francis Denham 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10350) for the relief of John Tucker—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10351) to correct military record of 
Pleasant Thomas, late of Company B, East Tennessee National 
Guards—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10352) granting a pension to Arrenee 
Nolen—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10353) granting a pension to T. J. In- 
gram—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10354) granting a pension to Kizzil Pot- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10855) granting a pension to Mary How- 
ard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10356) granting a pension to Nancy 
Stringer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10357) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonothan Kelley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10358) granting an increase of pension to 
William Perry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10359) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse F. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10360) granting an increase of pension to 
William Thrasher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10361) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison J. Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEBEL: A bill (H. R. 10362) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry H. Bronstrup—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10363) granting an increase of 
pension to Maria A. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10364) granting an increase 
of pension to Noah Hubler—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 10865) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jasper C. Downs—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10366) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Maj. W. R. Parnell, United States Army, retired, to 
the rank and grade of brigadier-general on the retired list of 
the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 10367) for the relief of Thomas 
D. Ruffin, of Woodruff County, Ark.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 10368) granting a pension 
to Nancy A. Jarrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10369) granting a pension to Samuel Fleet- 
wood—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10370) granting an increase 
of pension to Abraham Prebost—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions.» 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10371) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James M. Larue, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 10372) granting an increase of 
pension to S. A. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: Paper to accompany bill fot 
relief of Levi P. Hyatt and Henry E. Gibson—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin against a re- 
3 of the duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of California against increase of duty on gloves— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of James Burke—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. = 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH : Petition of Cleveland Memorial 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, against 
portrait of Jefferson Davis on silver service of battle ship Mis- 
sissippi—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOEBEL: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Henry H. Bronstrup—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of citizens of Cache 
County, Utah, for increasing rate of pensions for all survivors 
of Mexican and civil wars to $25 per month, and also of their 
widows to $20 per month, and to grant all white-race citizens 
born in the United States or its territories, 65 or more years of 
age, and to their widows, who have not married, of 60 or more 
years of age, a pension of $15 per month, provided such citizens 
or their widows are not pensioners under the existing law—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of M. A. Harder, William M. Gruyer, 
and H. H. McCallum, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring law to 
exclude all Asiatics—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petition of W. A. Rang Lodge, No. 425, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, fayoring S. 236, S. 1986, 
and H. R. 7553—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Mansfield Retail Grocers’ Association and 
business men of Richland County, Ohio, favoring a parcels-post 
system—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors of Mount Ver- 
non, Knox County, Ohio, favoring granting of pensions to all 
widows of soldiers and sailors of the war of the rebellion with- 
out regard to date of marriage—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petitions of citizens of Roscoe, 
Colorado, Pecos, Midland, Big Springs, Snyder, and Loraine, 
all in the State of Texas, against a parcels-post law—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petitions of Denver Live Stock 
Exchange, of Denver, and Chamber of Commerce, of Colorado 
Springs, favoring retention of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of presidents and ex-presidents 
of the United Societies of Philadelphia for Relief and Protec- 
tion of Immigrants, against the increase of immigration tax 
from $4 to $10—to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, June 2, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers and documents 
on file which are not needed or useful in the transaction of the 
current business of that department and have no permanent 
value or historical interest. 

In accordance with the statute the Chair appoints the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, for the disposition of useless papers in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the eleventh annual re- 
port of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for the year ended October 11, 1908. 

The Chair desires to call the attention of the Senate to the 
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fact that the accompanying report contains matter in the way 
of illustrations, which would require the special order of the 
Senate for printing. If there be no objection, such an order 


will be made. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that it be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communi- 
cation will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of Watson, Frye & Co. v. United States (S. Doc. 
No. 71), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 

telegram, which was read and referred to the Committee on 


Finance: 
AUDITORIUM, ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 1, 1909. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 


Washington, D. C.: 
The rerio Proteetion Association, in W mage 
resenting 40,000 commercial travelers, 
for Ben tote action upon the tariff ques 80 
ummation will promote great awak Sof th 


ition COREGA 

ng that its rs 

e best interests 
H. O. Gray, National President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the interstate-commerce law, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Spokane, Wash., and a petition of the Oregon and Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Portland, Oreg., praying 
that an appropriation be made to enable the Interstate Com- 


consumma 
our country. 


merce Commission to secure the valuation of all railroad prop- 


erties in the United States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the acquisition of new national forest reserves, especially in the 
Appalachian region, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the compositors of the 
Aurora Daily Beacon, of Aurora; of the mailers, compositors, 
and pressmen of the Joliet Daily News, of Joliet; of the Drovers’ 
Journal Publishing Company, of Chicago; and of the stereo- 
typers, pressmen, compositors, and counting-house employees 
of the Illinois State Register, of Springfield, all in the State of 
Illinois, remonstrating against a retention of the duty on print 
paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry independent oil pro- 
ducers, farmers, landowners, and citizens, directly interested in 
the oil industry in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against 
oil being placed on the free list, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spokane, Wash., which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
SPOKANE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
May 18, 1909. 

Whereas mutual confidence and stable business conditions are neces- 
gary as between shippers and the common carriers to the future welfare 
of the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce and the Spokane 
Merchants’ * That we most earnestly indorse and recommend 
to Congress the passage of amendments to the. interstate commerce act 
waca Shall — to “te ts Interstate Commerce Commission, in its dis- 
cretion, power to suspend the taking effect of proposed advances in 
3 rates, or rules affecting raes ye a prima facie case being 
made showing the unreasonableness of such 2 advances in rates 
or changes in rules pending a hearing; whi 
the right to route his freight, ag os through rou 
are provided for in joint through tariffs, should he > Genie to condi 7 — 
self thereof; and which shall require carriers to quote — 5 — in writing 
upon app liedtion, and upon request to insert rates in bills of lading. 

Spo! . oz COMMERCE, 
By D. ＋. HA HAM, Presiden 
Attest: 
[SEAL.] L. G. Moxnon, Secretary. 


SPOKANE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
pee By A. M. TOLARD, President. 


J. B. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
oe adopted by both associations this the 18th day of May, 
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Mr. JONES presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane, Wash., which was referred to the Committee on 
moons * te Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
SPOKANE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
May 18, 1909. 


Whereas recent rate hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have demonstrated that the railroads place particular stress 
upon the enormous increase in the valuations of their properties, ar- 

ed at their own experts and based upon an alleged increase in 
the cost of reproduction, and have used these deductions as an argu- 
ment before the Interstate Commerce en to resist any, reduc- 
tion of present en, high freight rates Spokane and other 
Interior 2 similarly situated; an 

Whereas to ae competent e t engineers to make a fair esti- 
mate of cost of the reproduction of a single transcontinental railwa: 
as a basis of valuations would require many thousands of dollars an 
thereby place a financial burden upon the people of any community 
seeking relief from aii neat freight rates that would be excessively 
unjust to the ple and eres of a right, be borne by the National 
Government: Therefore be 

Resolved by the oe net Chamber of Commerce and the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association, That we 3 memorialize Con to 
eee without unnecessary delay an appropriation of 81.000, to the 

terstate Commerce Commission, use all or such part of said sum 

may be necessary to — a the valuations of all railroad property 
at ther soonest moni e date; and 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of our 
respective: oe and that a arai be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the Senate, Ag the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the chairmen of the Conatan on — 5 5 
state Commerce of the Senate and House, and to the f the 
Interstate Commerce e n; also that a copy be sent to adi of 
our Senators and Comare, and that we urge them not only to give 
the measure their pa mappo but that they use every effort in 

ing with the office to urge their fellow-members to 


do likewise. 
Respectfull, by the interstate commerce committee and 
ESE 4 by both associations this the 18th day of May, 


KANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By B. 2 T. Ham, President. 


Attest 
í — L. G. MONROE, Secretary. 


SPOKANE MERCHANTS’ esp aii 
By A. . To TOLAND, President. 
Attes 


t: 
J. B. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of Local Union No. 70, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Livermore Falls, 
Me., and a memorial of Local Union No. 16, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mills Workers, of 


Orono, Me., remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on 
print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. DOLLIVER presented a concurrent resolution of the 
legislature of Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Concurrent resolution. 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the Iowa 3 in Congress to 
use their efforts to secure an act providing for uisition of cer- 
tain lands at the confluence of the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers 
tor . — nal park, and to tina an appropriation 

erefor. 


Whereas the preservation of the means of health and happiness, which, 
eee . or thoughtlessness, are so any to be destroyed, are 
of t importance to the American people; 

Whereas the —— and future happiness ana welfare of our country 
demands that we Aae permanent public pleasure grounds and barka 
Ap 7 aes accessible by many and kept as near as possible in 
DA 


Whereas we are awakening to to the fact that in order to retain for our- 
selves and our 3 * he of the natural conditions of our rivers, 
lakes, hills, and bluffs with their 3 of vegetation and native groves 
it is necessary that those tracts in charge by the Government 
before the natural beauty has been N oron by human greed; and 

Whereas the Father of Waters flows ‘ough a valley of ‘untold re- 
sources and wealth, which is destined as time passes to become the 
home of unnumbered millions, whose health and happiness demand that 
they have public playgrounds and parks; and 

Whereas the hills and bluffs, rising hundreds of feet above the river, 
with numerous springs and brooklets of pure water, the flats, an 
islands at the — —— of the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers are 
most desirable and suitable for a public park; and 

Whereas said — 2 — ap hg ta as well as picture: vei still sh 
the mounds and trails of the red man as they were by him, an 
the rock-ribbed hills ae made by the elements through d the ages, with 
native forests but slightly touched by human hand: 

Whereas the said ds on either side of the he Alisissipp, as well = 
the numerous islands in the river, can be p a reasonable 
price: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we hereby memo- 
rialize our Senators Representatives in Congress to use their efforts 
to secure the enactment of a law providing for the acquisition of said 
territory, to be used as a national park, and to secure an adequate 
appropr: ation therefor, and that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to each member of the Iowa delegation in Congress. 


Mr. DOLLIVER presented house concurrent resolution of the 
legislature of Iowa, which was referred to the Committee 


use as a natio 
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on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution. 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the Iowa Rey Speer in Congress to 
provide for the improvement of the post-roads in the State of Iowa 
and to secure an appropriation therefor. 


Whereas in the early history of the State Congress provided for the 
construction of main lines of railroad by the donation of great tracts 
of public lands, and immediate development and ere of the State 
evidenced the wisdom of such legislative action; an 

Whereas the roads over which rural delivery routes are established 
are the important connecting links between the farm and the 
transportation lines: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we hereby 
memorialize our Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their 
efforts to procure the enactment of a law for the improvement of the 
post-roads in the State of Iowa under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the United States, and to secure an adequate 
appropriation therefor, and that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to each member of the Iowa delegation in Congress. 


Mr. DOLLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Elliston, Ottumwa, Davenport, and Lewis, all in the State of 
Iowa, praying for a removal of the duty on hides, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Independ- 
ence, Spencer, Miltonville, and Cedar Rapids, all in the State 
of Iowa, praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined 
sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, praying for the appointment of a tariff commis- 
sion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Geneva, 
Seneca Falls, Phelps, Auburn, Hornell, Hammondsport, Mount 
Morris, Dansville, Rushville, Bath, Middlesex, Stanley, Ala- 
bama, Buffalo, Akron, Pavilion, Penn Yan, Dresden, Victor, 
Halls Corners, Gorham, Elmira, and Canandaigua, all in the 
State of New York; of Bridgeport, Conn.; Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
and Boston, Mass., praying for a restoration of the duty on 
foreign oil production, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


Mr. WARREN. I present certain matter relating to the his- 
tory of wool and the woolen industry. I move tbat it be 
printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 70). 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEATHER AND SHOE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. WARREN. I present certain material relating to the 
leather and shoe industry. I move that it be printed as a 
document (S. Doc. No. 72). 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOURS OF DAILY SESSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the resolution with reference to 
the hour of meeting, coming over from a previous day, may be 
taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution No. 54, reported yester- 
day by Mr. ALDRICH from the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Senate resolution 54. 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Senate shall meet at half 
leis 10 o'clock a. m.; that at half past 5 a recess shall be taken until 

o'clock p. m.; and that the Senate shall adjourn for the day not 
later than 11 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Heyburn Rayner 
Bacon Crawford Hughes Root 
Bailey Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Beveridge Cullom Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bradley Dick Jones Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Dillingham Kean Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Dixon La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Brown Dolliver ge Smoot 
Bulkeley Fletcher Martin Sutherland 
Burkett Flint Money Taliaferro 
Burnham Foster Nelson Taylor 
Burrows 215 Oliver Warner 
Burton Gallinger Page Warren 
Carter Gamble Paynter Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Gore Penrose 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Perkins 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. My colleague [Mr. BANK- 


HEAD] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. NIXON]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
97, paragraph 313. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
few moments. I should not detain the Senate even for one 
moment if I did not feel constrained to say a few words in 
reply to the remarks of the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] delivered here on yesterday. That Senator had 


The pending amendment is on page 


occasion to refer to a few observations which I made some two 


or three weeks ago with reference to fabulous dividends which 
had been declared by certain woolen and cotton mills situated 
in the New England States. I alluded particularly to the 
Acushnet, the Dartmouth, and the Troy cotton and woolen 
manufactories. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts on yesterday did not 
intend to place me in the light of having represented those divi- 
dends as ordinary, average, and usual dividends, but the Sena- 
tor’s remarks, in my judgment, were susceptible of that con- 
struction. I desire now, thus early in my career here, to place 
myself before the Senate in the proper light, and to assure Sena- 
tors that I had no purpose then, and that I shall never have any 
purpose of misleading the Senate or misrepresenting the facts in 
relation to any subject. The Senator confessed that the divi- 
dends of the Dartmouth Cotton Company in 1907 amounted to 
66 per cent, and that of the Troy Cotton and Woolen Manufac- 
turing Company to be 67 per cent. I alluded to those dividends 
as exceptional. I stated that no retail merchant in Oklahoma 
and that no retail merchant in the State of Maine, in my 
opinion, had realized net earnings equivalent to those fabulous 
dividends. 

Mr. President, I said on that occasion that the average divi- 
dends for nine years of the Acushnet Company were only 21 
per cent, notwithstanding it declared in 1907 the exceptional 
dividend of 66 per cent, showing, sir, that dividend towering like 
a mountain peak above the sea level of an average of 21 per 
cent. I did not say then, as I might have said, that in 1908, as 
well as in 1907, the Dartmouth Company declared a dividend of 
66 per cent. I omitted to mention that because 16 per cent was 
the regular dividend in 1908, and the additional 50 per cent was 
a special dividend; and I did not think it fair to cite a special 
dividend here in proof of my contention. I did not mention 
then, as I might have done, that the Dartmouth Company de- 
clared, I believe, on the 24th of February of this year a special 
dividend of 100 per cent, payable either in cash or in stocks. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts says that the earn- 
ings of these cotton manufacturers are moderate and are mod- 
est. If he asserts that to be the rule, then I shall demonstrate 
before I sit down to the astonishment of the Senate that there 
are numerous exceptions to prove this rule. 

I stated on a former occasion that the Troy Cotton and 
Woolen Manufactory had declared in 1907 a dividend of 67 per 
cent. The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] ex- 
plained that that excessive dividend was due to a sale of real 
estate. I shall show that those companies in New England have 
been doing a pretty thrifty real-estate business during the last 
nine or ten years, and if that Senator undertakes to explain 
these stately dividends upon that theory, he will find that he 
has undertaken a laborious task—doubtless a labor of love. 

I knew the statement would be challenged. I bestirred myself 
to ascertain what explanation would be offered here. I have a 
telegram assuring me that the Troy Cotton and Woolen Com- 
pany would explain that excessive dividend by the statement 
that they had made a sale of real estate. I would suggest an 
amendment to the name and style of that company. It should 
be changed from the Troy Cotton and Woolen Company to the 
Troy Cotton, Woolen and Real Estate Company. 

But, Mr. President, that company allowed its stocks and 
allowed its securities to be listed, advertised, and sold to the 
public upon the representation that regular aud special pay- 
ments of 67 per cent had been made during the year 1907. I 
do not know exactly what estimate to place upon the commercial 
honor of those who will allow their securities to be sold in 
the market upon representations of this kind, without the 
slightest hint that this splendid dividend was due not to the 
earnings of the business, but to real-estate transactions. If 
those gentlemen are willing to prove their poverty by disproy- 
ing their integrity, of course I am powerless to prevent it. 

While those dividends may have been exceptional, while they 
may have risen above the sea level, I shall demonstrate to the 
Senate that there is a long chain of towering peaks in this 
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mountain range of profit. From this on I shall not allude to 
the earnings of these companies by subdividing them into divi- 
dends and surplus; but let me say, before E pass on, that the 
Troy Cotton and Woolen Manufactory is capitalized for $300,000. 


In 1907 it bad a surplus of $422,000. The par value of that 
stock is $500 per share and the market value was $1,650—230 
per cent over and above the par value. 

Mr. President, let me say here that the dividend declared is 
no exact test or criterion of the total earnings of these com- 
panies. We must examine how much is declared in the way of 
dividends and how much is set aside as a portion of their sur- 
plus earnings. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

The Massachusetts Cotton Mills, situated at Lowell, Mass., 
is capitalized for $1,800,000; its surplus in 1907 was $1,679,000; 
and its net earnings in 1907 aggregated 41.30 per cent. It de- 
clared a dividend of only 8 per cent and set aside 33 per cent 
of its net earnings as a part of its surplus. 

In contrast with this, I allude to the Bates Manufacturing 
Company, situated at Lewiston, Me. It is capitalized for $1,200,- 
000. In 1907 its surplus was. $1,100,000, and its net earnings 
in that year aggregated 41.87 per cent; we will call it 42 per 
cent. It declared a dividend of 35 per cent, and 6 or 7 per cent 
was transferred to the account of its surplus. It is no answer 
to say that these plants are worth more than the nominal 
amount of their capitalization. It does not meet the issue. It 
evades the issue to say that these manufactories are worth more 
than the face value of their stocks plus their accumulated sur- 
plus. Of course they are. The value of these plants, ef these 
factories, must be determined not by the amount of stock is- 
sued, but by the proven, the assured, earning capacity of the 
establishment itself. This is the only yardstick, this the only 
standard. 

Now, there is: one other mill situated in the State of Maine 
which I will mention. I refer to the Peppe Manufacturing 
Company, located at Biddeford, Me. During the last nine years 
it has declared dividends averaging only 24 per cent. In 1905 
its dividends were 47 per cent; in 1906 its dividends rose to 
the modest amount of 62 per cent on its eapitalization. You 
see, the real-estate business was pretty brisk during the year 

Now, then, I will eite only one mill in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. It really has no place in this gilded company. I allude 
to the Great Falls Cotton Manufacturing Company, of Somers- 
worth, capitalized at one and a half million, having a surplus 
of $987,000, and its net earnings in 1907 was the miserable pit- 
tance of only 21 per cent. You see, the real-estate business in 
New Hampshire is not so profitable as in the State of Maine 
and the State of Massachusetts. I make no mention of the 
Laurel Lake Company, whose earnings in 1907 barely exceeded 
28 per cent, and it is, therefore, not entitled even to passing 
notice. 

But, Mr. President, the half has never yet been told. I come 
now to the American Linen Company, situated at Fall River, 
Mass. In 1907 its net earnings were only 30 per cent,.11 per 
cent being announced to the world as its dividend, a mere foot- 
hill in the mountain chain. 

Again, Mr. President, there is the Tecumseh Mills, located in 
the same city. Its net earnings in 1907 were 34 per cent on 
its capital stock, rather a modest earning for a company situ- 
ated in that section. 

In 1907 the Border City Manufacturing Company did a little 
more prosperous real estate business and realized net profits 
aggregating 37} per cent, but its dividends were only 234 per 
cent, the remainder going into its accumulated surplus. 

Not only that, Mr. President, the Pierce Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Bedford, Mass., in 1907 declared a dividend of only 
82 per cent on its capitalization. The Hathaway Company an- 
nounced, as I remember, a dividend of only 40 per cent, sustain- 
ing, I suppose, some reverse in its real estate transactions. The 
Union Cotton Manufacturing Company of Fall River—that is a 
patriotic name—realized in 1907 net earnings aggregating 46 
per cent. I believe its declared dividend, however, was only 
354 per cent. 

Mr. President,“ Hills peek_o’er hills and alps on alps arise.” 
I come now to the Sagamore Manufacturing Company, which 
was a little more fortunate in its real estate transactions than 
these other companies. In 1907 its net earnings rose to the lofty 
altitude of 484 per cent, declaring, I believe, an unpretentious 
dividend of only 30 per cent, allowing 18 per cent to go into its 
surplus. I shall not advert to the Bourne mills which, in 1903, 

_ confessed to a dividend which towered up to 403 per cent. That 
is ancient history. 

Mr. President, I shall not weary the patience of the Senate by 
a long, tedious, and monotonous recital of these exceptional 


profits. I mention these exceptions merely to prove the golden 
rule that their earnings are both moderate and modest. But I 
come now to the tallest peak of this mountain range of net 
earnings; I come to the Pikes Peak, the Mont Blane, the Mount 
Everest of the entire range, so far as I have been able to ex- 
plore the system. I .refer now to the Algonquin Printing Com- 
pany, 2 company engaged in the manufacture of cotton fabrics 
of various dyes. That concern was organized in 1893, when the 
panic was running riot in this country. It is capitalized at 
$500,000. It had on hand, in 1907, a surplus amounting to 
$750,000—I believe about 150 per cent of its entire capitaliza- 
tion. During the last nine years its net earnings have aggre- 
gated 607 per cent, six times the entire amount of the capital 
invested. Its average annual return to its stockholders during 
the last nine years has been the modest amount of 673 per 
cent. So you see these companies have been fairly prosperous 
in their real estate transactions, taken in connection with their 
business as manufacturers of cotton and other fabrics. For 
these statements and statistics I have four several authorities 
of the very highest character. They are alike unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. Three of them reside in the very shadow of 
the factories. They are Edwin J. Cole, banker and broker, of 
Fall River; Sanford & Kelly, bankers and brokers, of New 
Bedford; A. B. Turner & Co., of Boston; and last, but not least, 
Moody’s Manual of Industrial Securities. 

Mr. President, it is no wonder that these gentlemen had the 
candor to say that the Dingley law was entirely satisfactory 
to them. It certainly is sufficient to satisfy a restrained and 
reasonable appetite like theirs. If they had demanded more, 
they would have placed themselves in the category with the 
horse leech's daughters, raising the constant cry of “more, 
more, more.” T do not characterize those gentlemen as robbers; 
I doubt not that they are worthy citizens. I know they are 
intelligent citizens, judging by their business success and by 
their selection of United States Senators. 

I say, again, that I do not stigmatize those gentlemen as 
robbers or as bad citizens. Indeed, sir, I can not criticise them 
for these high profits. That is the fault of the system. I 
eomplain of the legislation; I complain of the legislators who 
have made these enormous profits both a possibility and a 
reality. I think that the cotton planters of the South, whose 
net earnings annually are only $71, as demonstrated by the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smırm], have a 
right to complain that when they sell the raw material for a 
song, the manufacturers, who convert into the finished 
product, realize net earnings ranging from 6 to 66 per cent; and 
the farmers of the great and golden West have a right to complain 
that they are taxed upon these fabrics, not in order to pay high 
dividends and high profits to the manufacturers, but are taxed, 
as the apostles of protection pretend, to pay 8 wages to 
American laborers who are employed in these mills. 

Mr. President, the average farmer in Kansas, Iowa, and Okla- 
homa could not carry on a conversation with his fellow-citizens, 
these American laborers in these manufactories. Unfortunately, 
they can not speak our mother tongue. From once classic 
Greece have come the descendants of Penelope, the ancient 
weaver, who are now tending the looms of New England. 

We tax the farmers of the South and the West to pay those 
laborers good wages and to pay the profits of the manufacturers, 
but I have a lurking suspicion that those good-natured, philan- 
thropic, and beneyolent manufacturers do not divide their net 
earnings on the square with the American laborers. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have been obliged to have taxed 
the patience of the Senate on this occasion, but I felt con- 
strained, in view of the remarks of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr] on yesterday, to say this much in justifi- 
cation of what I had said on a former day. I want to say again 
that the half has not yet been told; and if those gentlemen fur- 
nish explanations when it is signified to them that explanations 
would be acceptable, I shall furnish still other instances, which 
may call with equal clamor for justification before the laborers, 
the farmers, and the retail merchants of this country, who have 
been charged with extortion, and in whose behalf I felt called 
upon to reveal these exceptional, enormous, and fabulous profits 
realized by these manufacturers. I doubt if half the retailers 
in the United States have realized earnings ranging from 6 to 66 
per cent. I doubt, sir, if 1 per cent of them have enjoyed profits 
rising to anything like that lofty summit. In fact, take the 
profits—the net earnings of the manufacturers and merchants— 
and no one can doubt on whose side the excessive and fabulous 
dividends will be found. The retail merchant must be acquitted 
of extortion. Some of the manufacturers, at least, will find it 
difficult to eseape conviction. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to paragraph 313. 


1909. 


Mr. BACON. I hope it may be stated to the Senate, so that 
we may know what it is. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated, if there be no objection. _ 

Mr. BACON. I do not think it has yet been stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 313, page 97, after the words 
“cotton cloth,” it is proposed to insert the words: 

Valued at not over 7 cents per square rd, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding 50 threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling 

Mr. BACON. I did not know the question was on the long 
amendment which had been read on yesterday. I supposed it 
was another amendment. I shall not ask to have it read, unless 
some other Senator desires that it shall be. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am aware that anything that 
may be said on this subject relating to the cotton schedule and 
the increase of duties will be of little effect in this Chamber. 
I am also aware that, notwithstanding what may be pointed 
out as to the action of the Finance Committee in this matter, 
still, right or wrong, the rule of the Finance Committee will 
prevail. 

Yesterday we had from the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] a long discussion as to the meaning and im- 
port of the Republican platform adopted at Chicago last sum- 
mer in respect to the question of a revision of the tariff. I 
am not questioning what the New England idea may have been 
of that platform. I can only speak for the people of the 
West, of the Mississippi Valley, and not beyond. With us that 
platform was understood to mean a revision downward. If 
all which was intended by the revision of the tariff was to cor- 
rect inequalities, all that we needed to do was to provide an 
additional revenue and leave the Dingley law intact. 

I do not think it was the common understanding of the people 
of this country that that tariff needed a revision simply to 
adjust certain inequalities. No one had any such idea. The 
popular mind had for years been bent on a revision of that 
tariff on a downward basis. In the Republican convention at 
Chicago in 1904 was the first time the rule was adopted in our 
pfatform that a just measure of protection was the difference 
of cost in the production at home and abroad. That principle 
had never before been inserted in our platform. 

I happened, Mr. President, to be on the committee on resolu- 
tions in that convention and on the subcommittee that prepared 
the platform. It was upon my suggestion that that provision 
was inserted. I offered an amendment to the effect that the 
just measure of protection was the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad; but my amendment was to some 
extent emasculated by inserting the words “ at least,” so that it 
finally emerged from the committee in the condition that the 
just measure of protection should be at least equal to the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. The same 
phraseology, in a modified form, was found in the platform of 
1908—that the just measure of protection was the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad—with the addition 
that the manufacturers or the protected interests should have a 
reasonable profit, That was the first time in our history when 
an attempt was made to inject into a platform the provision 
that the Government was to guarantee to the people a reason- 
able profit. But I shall enter into no discussion of that subject 
any further than simply to say that throughout the Mississippi 
Valley not only was it the understanding among our people that 
the revision was to be downward, but all our candidates who 
addressed the people on the hustings—our candidate for Presi- 
dent, among others—gave our people to understand that the 
revision of the tariff was to be an honest downward revision. 

I have heard a great deal in this Chamber of late to the effect 
that we ought to hasten with the consideration of this tariff 
legislation and dispose of it; that the business of the country 
is awaiting action here, and is at a standstill. Mr. President, 
the business of the country need not be alarmed, for there is no 
downward revision. The only thing they will have to wait for 
is the upward revision, to see how much they have got to mark 
up their goods. They can all assume, and they all have a right 
to assume from what has transpired here in the Senate, that 
there will be no downward revision of any substantial char- 
acter, at least no downward revision that they do not them- 
selves expressly consent to, s 

Now, what about this cotton schedule—and I am coming par- 
ticularly to that in order that we may fully understand it? 
But before I come to that, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that yesterday, when the Senator from North 
Carolina asked the Senator from Massachusetts, near the closing 
part of his speech, whether the amendments to these paragraphs 
relating to the cotton schedule—cotton cloth—increased the duty 
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or not, the Senator from Massachusetts evaded him and gave 
him no definite information on the subject. 

Mr. President, I propose to demonstrate, as far as I can, and, 
if possible, to show, that there is something more in these 
amendments to the paragraphs from 313 to 317, inclusive, than 
the mere matter of correeting discrepancies that have arisen 
from the decision of the appraisers at New York as to the value 
of goods. To understand the question fully, I will say, in the 
first instance, to Senators, that if they will follow me and look 
at paragraphs 313 to 317, inclusive, they will find that those 
paragraphs segregate the cotton schedule into five different 
classes, based upon the number of threads to the square inch. 

Take paragraph 313. The Dingley law provided for two 
classes of rates, one rate based upon the number of square yards 
to the pound; that is, a given piece of cotton cloth with not ex- 
ceeding 100 threads to the square inch, and with so many square 
yards to the pound, was assessed a special duty, varying as to 
different classes or different brackets. Then there was a proviso 
in the Dingley law in all these paragraphs making an ad va- 
lorem rate upon these specific goods. 

In the Senate committee amendment that has been pre- 
sented this proviso, which is based on an ad valorem rate, has 
been stricken out, and they have inserted a set of specific rates, 
I want to call your attention to these figures and compare them 
with the ad valorem rates fixed in the Dingley law. 

Take paragraph 313, on page 99. The Dingley ad valorem 
rate on goods not bleached, referred to in paragraph 813, was 
25 per cent; on bleached goods, 25 per cent ad valorem; and 
on dyed, colored, painted, and so forth, 30 per cent ad valorem. 
That was the ad valorem rate in the Dingley law. That was 
in addition to the rate fixed upon the number of square yards 
in the pound. What are the amendments covering that? What 
is the substitute for the ad valorem rate in the proviso of the 
Dingley law which is stricken out? I have taken pains to 
figure it out, and I will say to Senators how I have figured it 
as nearly as it is possible, without the data as to the importa- 
tion of goods. For instance, where the amendment uses the 
phrase “value at over 7 and not over 9 cents per square yard,” 
I have taken the intermediate figures, the halfway figures, 
and assumed that the cloth was 8 cents a square yard—that 
is, I have taken the halfway points between the two extremes 
as a basis. 

Figuring it out on that basis, the ad valorem rate under the 
Dingley law, as I have said, on unbleached cotton goods under 
paragraph 313 was 25 per cent ad valorem. Under this amend- 
ment, to which I call your attention, the first amendment in 
italics on page 98, the rate will be as follows—it is made into 
five brackets or classes: The first is 28 per cent, the next is 
31.6 per cent, the third is 39 per cent, the fourth is 41.5 per cent, 
and the next is 46.6 per cent, showing a difference between 
those figures and the ad valorem rate of the proviso contained 
in paragraph 313. If that is not an increase, I should like to 
have somebody tell me who is better informed than I am why 
it is not. 

Take the next Senate committee amendment, commencing 
at the foot of page 98—and this paragraph relates to cotton 
cloths with less than 100 threads to the square inch, Coming 
to that paragraph, on bleached goods the ad valorem rate in 
the proviso in the Dingley law is 25 per cent. What is it here? 
It is divided into five brackets, running as follows: Twenty- 
seven and flve-tenths per cent, 37 per cent, 38.88 per cent, 42 per 
cent, 47.08 per cent. Those are the rates substituted for the 
25 per cent ad valorem rate of the Dingley law to meet the 
question that was raised yesterday by the Senator from Utah 
as to the undervaluation or as to the effect of the decision of 
the appraisers at New York. That does not go to the question 
of what the Dingley law fixed. The Dingley law fixed an ad 
valorem rate of 25 per cent on unbleached, 25 per cent on 
bleached, and 30 per cent on dyed, printed, and painted goods. 
That was the rate. The question whether that rate was evaded 
or not has nothing to do with the measure of the tariff im- 
posed. It was a 25 per cent rate, and against that you have 
these five different classifications, every one of them exceeding 
the ad valorem rate in the Dingley law. Now these rates in 
italies—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield by and by. While the rates in 
italics are specific rates, I have taken the pains to reduce them 
to ad valorem rates for the purpose of comparing them with 
the Dingley rates. Now I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Perhaps the sentence that the Senator is 
coming to may answer my inquiry. This was the question: 
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The Senator stated what the Dingley rates were, and then he 
has stated that the Senate committee amendment greatly in- 
creased the Dingley rates. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What explanation to that has the com- 
mittee made? I can not remember that point in either of the 
speeches yesterday. 

Mr. NELSON. When the Senator from North Carolina asked 
the Senator from Massachusetts last night about it, he gave us 
no explanation. Either he did not know or he was not in a 
position to give the information. 

Coming to the last amendment in paragraph 313, the words 
in italics, commencing at the foot of page 99, which relate to 
dyed goods, and comparing those rates with the ad valorem 
rates of the Dingley law, which are 30 per cent, you will find 
that they are divided into five brackets, running as follows: 
Thirty and sixty one-hundredths per cent, 38.32 per cent, 43.21 
per cent, 41.60 per cent, and 47.61 per cent, showing as clear as 
anything could be that there is a large increase over the rates 
of the Dingley law. 

As I said a moment ago, I am aware of the fact that my 
figures are not absolutely correct, because you can not get the 
correct figures until you get the importations. Goods may come 
in at yarious figures; but I have taken as a basis—which is the 
nearest we can come to it in the present status of affairs—the 
intermediate figure between the two extremes. For instance, 
here in paragraph 314 are the words “valued at over 9 and not 
over 10 cents per square yard.” I have taken the basis there of 
9} cents g square yard and figured it out. 

What 1 have said in reference to paragraph 313 applies in 
equal measure and to a greater extent to paragraph 314. Under 
the proviso contained in the Dingley law, which you will find 
stricken out in paragraph 314, at the top of page 102, the ad va- 
lorem rate on unbleached goods is 30 per cent; on bleached 
goods, 35 per cent; and on dyed and printed goods, 35 per cent. 
That proviso is stricken out; and in lieu of that are inserted 
the words found in italics on page 102, which I will not take the 
time of the Senate to read; but I have figured out what those 
rates amount to. On unbleached goods they are again divided 
into five classes, or five brackets, and they run as follows: 


Thirty-one and fifty-seven one-hundredths per cent, 38.88 per 


cent, 41.5 per cent, 43.33 per cent, and 47 per cent, as against 
the 30 per cent ad valorem rate contained in the Dingley law, 
showing large increases, in some instances of more than 50 per 
cent, over the rates of the Dingley law. 

Coming now to the other class of bleached and dyed goods, 
which are all under the same rate, under the Dingley law the 
ad valorem rate on bleached and dyed is 35 per cent. What 
is it here? Under the amendment proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee the rates on bleached cotton in paragraph 314—there are 
five brackets, five classes—run as follows: Thirty-six and ninety- 
five one-hundredths per cent, 38.88 per cent, 42 per cent, 44.44 
per cent, and 47.61 per cent, showing an increase in every in- 
stance, from the highest to the lowest bracket, and in the highest 
of more than 50 per cent. 

Coming, in the next place, in the same paragraph to dyed, 
colored, and painted goods, under the Dingley law the rate on 
goods included in that paragraph is 35 per cent. In the 
Senate amendment they are put in four classes, and the rates 
run as follows: Thirty-eight and eighteen one-hundredths per 
eent, which, you will perceive, is in excess of the rate in the 
Dingley law—38.18 per cent, 43 per cent, 42.13 per cent, and 
47.61 per cent. Here, again, there is an increase on every one of 
these paragraphs way beyond the rates in the Dingley law. 

What is true, Mr. President, as to paragraph 314 is also true 
as to paragraph 315. Under paragraph 315, by the proviso 
contained in the Dingley law, the ad valorem rate was fixed at 
35 per cent on cotton goods not bleached, and so forth; on 
bleached goods, 35 per cent; and on goods dyed, painted, printed, 
and so forth, 40 per cent. What are the rates substituted for 
those Dingley rates in this bill? The first amendment in para- 
graph 315 makes five different classes, and the rates run as 
follows: Thirty-eight and eighty-eight one-hundredths per cent, 
41.50 per cent, 43.33 per cent, 44.44 per cent, and 47.61 per cent— 
every one of them an immense increase over the Dingley rate. 

In the next bracket, relating to bleached goods, the figures 
are as follows: 38.88, 41.90, 44.44, 47.61, as against 35 per cent 
of the Dingley law. 

Coming now to the next class, those that are dyed, painted, 
printed, and so forth, in paragraph 314, the ad valorem rate of 
the Dingley bill is 35 per cent, and the rate under this bill is 
divided into four specific classes, 43.63, 43, 42.17, and 4751 
per cent. 

The same thing holds true in reference to paragraph 316. It 
will be observed that in the Dingley law, in all these para- 


graphs to which I refer, from 313 to 317, there is a proviso 
which applies an ad valorem rate in addition to the specific 
rate. a 

Under paragraph 316 the ad valorem rate of the Dingley 
law, found in the proviso on unbleached, bleached, and dyed, 
the three different classes, was 40 per cent. In this bill they 


are segregated into three different classes. On the first class, 
those that are not bleached, dyed, and so forth, the rates fixed 
in the bill are ad valorem rates equal to 41.50, 43.55, 44.44, and 
44.51, demonstrating clearly an immense increase in this schedule. 

Now, coming to the next class, goods that are bleached, we 
find the same discrepancy in the amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee. The ad valorem rates are equal to 42 per cent, 44, 44.41, 
50, and 48.7, showing in every instance an increase over the 
Dingley rates of 40 per cent. 

The same thing holds true in reference to goods that are dyed, 
painted, printed, and so forth. The ad valorem rate in the 
Dingley Act is 40 per cent. The ad valorem applying to specific 
rates in the Senate amendment is 42.13, 50, and 48 per cent. 

What I have said about these other paragraphs applies with 
equal force to paragraph 317. Under the Dingley law, by virtue 
of the proviso, the ad valorem rate as to all those classes, un- 
bleached, bleached, and dyed, is 40 per cent, while under the 
Senate amendment to this paragraph, on unbleached cotton the 
rates are 44.33, 44.44, 50, and 48.7. Those are the specific rates 
reduced to an ad valorem basis. On bleached goods, under the 
Senate amendment, the rates will be 44.44, 50, and 48.07, show- 
ing in every instance a large increase over the ad valorem rates 
under the Dingley Act. 

The same holds true in reference to painted, dyed, and printed 
goods. The ad valorem rates of the Dingley Act are 40 per cent 
in the proviso which has been eliminated. The rates in the 
Senate amendment amount to 50 per cent. Under the Senate 
amendment it is segregated into two classes, one at the rate of 
50 per cent, the other at the rate of 48 per cent. I think that by 
these figures—and they are as accurate as they can be made 
without having the actual importations before us—I have 
demonstrated that this bill increases the rates of the Dingley 
bill all the way from 10 per cent to more than 50 per cent over 
existing rates. 

There is another question which has troubled me about this 
matter, and that is this: I call the attention of the Senate to 
paragraph 313, for the purpose of illustrating what I mean, I 
will read the paragraph: 

313. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, 14 
cents per square yard. 

There is a rate based not only upon the threads in the square 
inch, but based upon the number of yards to the pound. Then 
that is followed, after making another class or two of the same 
kind, based upon the weight of goods, by those valued at over 
7 and not over 9 cents per square yard, 2} cents per square 

ard. ‘ 
i This seems like a cumulative duty. If a piece of cloth, not 
exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, weighs so many 
pounds to the square yard, or so many square yards to the 
pound, it is liable to a certain duty based upon that weight. 
Then, in addition to that, if that class of goods comes within 
the valuation fixed in the Senate amendment, why is it not 
subject to that additional rate based upon value? In other words, 
is there not something in this bill in the nature of a cumulative 
rate—first, a rate based upon weight; secondly, a rate based 
upon the value of the goods? As I said, if a giyen piece of 
goods comes within the proper schedule of weight and also 
comes under the valuation specification, why should it not, 
under this bill, be subject to a twofold rate of duty, one based 
upon the rate and the other based upon value? 

I am confirmed in this suspicion by turning to paragraph 318, 
and I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the peculiar 
language injected into that paragraph. I am calling attention 
to the language in the Senate amendment on page 109. I 
quote the following, commencing in line 5 on that page: 

In the ascertainment of all the 5 includi. weight and 
value, upon which the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton 
cloth are herein made to depend, the entire fabric shall be included, 

Those words seem to imply to my mind that in passing upon 
these goods, as to what rate of duty they are to pay, you are 
not only to take into account their weight, but also their value, 
and you are to make allowances at both points. 

If a given piece of cloth comes in on its weight, it is liable to 
a certain specific duty prescribed in the bill. If it comes under 


the specific valuation based upon a particular value, it is liable 
to the duty fixed as against that valuation. Now, at all events, 
whatever the construction may be, it seems to me that this bill, 
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in these paragraphs, is open to the suggestion that it leads to 
cumulative duties; and if it leads to cumulative duties—if I 
am correct in that regard, although I may be wrong—it would 
more than double the duties of the Dingley law upon cotton 
goods, But aside from that 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish merely to ask a question for in- 
formation. Will the Senator kindly explain just at this point 
what cumulative duties are? 

Mr. NELSON. Cumulative duties are where you have one 
duty mounted on top of another. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I know; but how does that come about? 

Mr. NELSON. It comes about, as I understand it, in this 
way: You first levy a specific duty based upon the weight of the 
cloth. If a given piece of cloth does not exceed, for instance, 
100 threads to the square inch, and, in the language of the 
bill, not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, it pays a 
duty of 14 cents per square yard. That is perfectly clear. 
On a piece of cloth that does not exceed 100 threads to the 
square inch, including the warp and filling, and not exceeding 
6 square yards to the pound, the duty is 14 cents per square 
yard. 


Then the next paragraph says—I go on and skip and come 
down to the Senate amendment— 
Valued at over 7 and not over 9 cents per yard, 21 cents per square 


There you have two classes of duties, one based upon weight 
and the other upon the value, and as the phraseology of the 
bill is, it seems to me it is liable to the construction that it 
amounts to cumulative duties, 3 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is, that those two shall be added 
together? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. If a given piece of cloth reaches the 
description, comes within the“ valuation and comes within the 
bracket of weight, then it is liable to both classes of duties. 
That the bill has something of this kind in view is evident from 
the cautious and unique amendment inserted on page 109 in 
italics. I will read it again. This is the paragraph which im- 
mediately succeeds the ones relating to the cotton schedule. 
These peculiar words are found in the Senate amendment: 

Ne “yor gree pon Fe e or ag 

e , 
Meriggi meee made to yon tary the entire fabric shall be i 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
5 The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, I do not care. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. These high protectionists do not care to hear 
me. Never mind. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not care. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Minnesota de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I decline to yield. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have no interest in the matter 
except the preservation of the rules. I sympathize with the 
Senator—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BACON. I rose to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not so understand 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. I say I have no interest in the question raised 
except in the interest of the preservation of the rules. I was 
going to say that I entirely sympathize with the feelings of the 
Senator from Minnesota that he does not care to have present 
those who do not wish to hear him, but at the same time the 
rule of the Senate is absolute and imperative that whenever 
there is the suggestion of the absence of a quorum all else must 
be suspended and nothing can be done until that question is 
determined. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I could not take the Senator from Minne- 


sota off his feet. 
The Senator can make that suggestion at any 


Mr. BACON. 
time. 

Mr BEVERIDGE. I could only do it by getting the floor, 
and the Senator from Minnesota has the floor, and he has 
declined to yield, and therefore I could not get the floor for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BACON. I do not at all acknowledge the correctness of 
that statement of the rule. 


Mr. HALE. I think, if the Senator will allow me, that the 
Senator from Indiana has stated the rule precisely as it bas 
always been enforced. A Senator speaking can not be taken 
from the floor, even to suggest the lack of a quorum, unless he 
yields. It is only by yielding or otherwise that the suggestion 


of the lack of a quorum can be made. I think the Chair is 
entirely right, and that the rule is as stated by the Senator from 
Indiana. It must depend upon the Senator from Minnesota 
whether he yields or not. z 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In other words, the Senator must yield 
before another Senator can get the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I have not had as long experience here as the 
Senator from Maine, but I have been here a number of years, 
and I have never before in that time heard on the floor of the 
Senate a suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me. I ought to be 
permitted to make my statement before the Senator from Maine 


Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The incorrectness of that construction, it 
seems to me, can be very easily demonstrated. It is not the 
personal privilege of a Senator which is being asserted by him 
to the extent that he would have to take the floor in order to 
exercise it. He is in the discharge of a duty higher than a 
personal privilege. It is the duty of every assembly to have a 
quorum present while business is being transacted, and the effort 
to insure that is not the exercise of the personal privilege of a_ 
Senator in any effort to get the floor for the purpose of address- 
ing the Chamber. It is a different purpose altogether. It is a 
fundamental proposition in every parliamentary body that a 
quorum must be present. It is true it is sometimes only con- 
structively observed. It nevertheless exists. If one Senator 
can get the floor and hold it against the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum, it would be a very simple matter for a 
Senator to get the floor and have, nobody present but himself 
and one other Senator perhaps, and so, by refusing to yield the 
floor, the question could never be raised whether other Sen- 
ators should be present. It is absolutely untenable. I chal- 
lenge the Senate to show any possible construction upon which 
such a contention can be properly based. It puts it in the 
power of one Senator, for instance, when we have night sessions, 
to address the Chamber any night, and after he has once ob- 
tained the floor he may hold it for hours and not permit the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum, while his political asso- 
ciates, perhaps, are absent taking their rest, although the oppo- 
site side would be compelled in self-defense to be present. That 
would put an undue power in the hands of the minority or of 
oppression in the hands of the majority. It seems to me there 
is no possibility of defense for any such construction. 

If the Senator from Indiana should rise for the purpose of 
asserting some personal right, or to ask a personal privilege, it 
would be a different matter. Then he would have to have the 
floor upon the consent only of the Senator having the floor. 
But he does not rise at this time for the purpose of asserting 
a right. He is here rising to a question of order, and a man 
can rise to a question of order at any time, I care not who has 
the floor. It is the highest question of order that a quorum 
is present, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. ‘The Senator declined to yield to me. 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Maine. I did not 
decline to yield to him except merely to state the proposition 
before doing so. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No, but—— 

Mr. BACON. No; I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Before the Senator from Maine goes on 
I wish to call attention to the rule which, after all—— 

Mr. BACON. There is so much buzzing of conversation 
around that I can not hear. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Before the Senator from Maine proceeds, 
I wish to call attention to the rule which seems to me to give 
some support to the contention of the Senator from Georgia: 

If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a qu 
shall be raised by any tor as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE. That is the rule, well understood. I think the 
Senator from Georgia, who is very old and experienced in all 
such questions, misapprehends the modus operandi of the entire 
rule and of the course of the Senate proceedings. The sugges- 
tion of a lack of a quorum can not be made by a Senator sitting 
in his seat and declaring that he believes no quorum is pres- 
ent. He can only suggest that when he gets the floor. He can 
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not exclaim “ There is no quorum here, and I call attention to 
that,” and then claim that the roll shall be called. He can only 
make the suggestion by addressing the Chair, and when he ad- 
dresses the Chair for the purpose of making the point, the 
Chair addressing the Senator then speaking and occupying the 
floor, has but one thing to do, no matter what is in the mind of 
the Senator who is addressing the Chair. The Chair asks “ The 


Senator from Minnesota has the floor. Does he yield?” The 
Senator from Minnesota says he does not yield—— ~” 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. HALE (continuing). And therefore the point of no 
quorum has never come before the Senate and can only be by 
the recognition of the Senate. 

Mr. BURKETT. Suppose a Senator was using inappropriate 
language, and that a Senator rose when he was using im- 
proper language and called attention to the fact. Does the 
Senator contend—— 

Mr. HALE. Thereaspecificruleismade. It is ex necessitate 
rei, That has to be done, and the rule about improper language 
applies there; but that does not apply when a Senator wants 
to suggest the lack of a quorum. ‘The illustration is not anal- 
ogous in the slightest degree. 

Mr. BURKETT. It shows that the Senator speaking does 
not control the floor as against the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. He does not when he uses improper language. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have the floor and I have not 

ielded. 
“ The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia is enti- 
tled to the floor, and he yielded to the Senator from Maine. 
* Mr. HALE. The Senator sees that under our practice 
h 


ere—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
from Georgia, after reading the rule, that it is the highest 
right, directly conferred upon any Senator who rises and gets 
the attention of the Chair on a point of order. It is not, after 
all, an interruption. It is the statement of a point of order, 
which is one of the highest privileges of the Senate. The anal- 
ogy given by the Senator from Nebraska, invoking the rule when 
a Senator uses improper language, is not appropriate. The 
rule states, I believe, that any Senator may call another Sen- 
ator to order, who shall then resume his seat until permission is 
granted to proceed. 

Mr. HALE. That is a specific provision. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is a specific provision. It seems to 
me it is a question of the highest privilege. After having read 
the rule, I am inclined to agree with the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BACON. I prefer to yield to the Senator from Maine, 
unless the Senator from Michigan desires to ask the Senator 
from Maine a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. Suppose we were operating 
under a unanimous-consent agreement that we should take a 
vote on the pending amendment in fifteen minutes from now, 
and the Senator from Minnesota was addressing the Senate, 
and not making any point as to the absence of a quorum, and 
declining to yield for that purpose. Is it possible that some 
one hostile to the Senator from Minnesota could rise and arbi- 
trarily take him from his feet and ask for a call of the roll and 
consume time within which the Senator from Minnesota might 
be permitted to conclude his address? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The answer to that plainly is that unani- 
mous consent is not binding under parliamentary law, but only 
on the honor of Senators. It is a gentleman’s agreement. So 
the illustration is not good. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Unanimous consent can not be 
vacated except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It can be vacated by any Senator disre- 
garding it. 

Mr. HALE. Unanimous consent is the highest law here. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has the 
floor, but the Senator has not yet raised a question of order. 
The Senator rose to suggest a question of order, but the Senator 
has not stated the point of order. 

Mr. BACON. I do raise the point of order—I so intended 
if it is necessary to do so. 

The 3 The Chair does not understand 
that it is. 

Mr. BACON. My suggestion may make it unnecessary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair wanted to have the 
Senator from Minnesota understand the status; that was all. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 


Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Maine will just let me 
state one proposition, I will yield with pleasure. However, I 
will yield now, if the Senator prefers. ' 

Mr. FRYE. I only wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
Does the Senator contend that the Chair is obliged to recognize 
any Senator sitting in his seat and making a proposition with- 
out rising to a point of order or being recognized by the Chair? 

Mr. BACON. No, I do not; but I say this 

Mr FRYE. The Senator from Indiana was sitting in his 
seat. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I had risen 
and, as the Recorp will show, got recognition from the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana had 
risen and had addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asked 
the Senator from Minnesota if he would yield, and, without 
waiting for an answer from the Senator from Minnesota, the 
Senator from Indiana, standing on his feet, suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum. i 

Mr. FRYE. I should like the Senator to answer the question, 
for the suggestion is very frequently made from the floor with- 
out rising and without any recognition by the Chair, ‘ 

Mr. BACON. I think there could be but one answer to that, 
and that would be in the negative. Of course no man can do 
that, because a Senator—— 

Mr. FRYE. I did not suppose that the Senator from Indiana 
had addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I had, and obtained recognition. 

Mr. BACON. A Senator, of course, must rise and address 
the Chair, and he must be recognized by the Chair. There is 
no question about that. = 

Mr. President, I hope I may have the attention of Senators, 
because I desire to have them consider this suggestion. A point 
of order is in order at all times. Whenever the Senate is pro- 
ceeding out of order, I care not who has the floor, if he is out of 
order for any reason, it is legitimate and proper for any Sen- 
ator to address the Chair and make the point of order. There 
is no distinction as to any classification of order. Any point 
of order on any proceeding at any time is of the very highest 
privilege of the Senate, and a Senator does not have to get the 
permission of the Senator who may be addressing the Chair 
in order to make a point of order. A point of order is always 
in order for consideration. It must be necessarily so, or else 
there is no foundation for parliamentary procedure. It lies at 
the bottom of it all, that there must be order, the body must 
proceed in order, and whenever it is proceeding out of order it 
is the privilege of any Senator to ask that the order be en- 
forced. 

If the point of order is not good, it will be overruled and 
the Senator will proceed. If it is good, the Chair will so decide, 
and the Senator will not proceed until the difficulty has been 
removed. I respectfully submit, Mr. President, that there is no 
distinction in that regard as to any points of order. Anything 
that is a point of order is a matter that a Senator has a right 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. In so doing, he speaks 
for the Senate and not for himself. 

I repeat, the fundamental point of order which lies at the 
basis of all parliamentary procedure is that there must be a 
quorum present. 

Mr. President, I doubt if any precedent can be found for this 
contention, although sometimes questions are made in a very 
peculiar way and under the pressure of the moment, and for the 
furtherance of party exigency, not in this body particularly, 
but in all parliamentary bodies; more so in other bodies than 
in this, because we have less partisanship in this body in the 
way of parliamentary procedure than there is elsewhere. There 
is here more recognition and reliance upon the good faith of 
each Senator, in the recognition, for instance, by one of the 
minority of the right of the majority to control. Even if the 
larger part of the majority party Senators should be absent 
and all the minority should be present, there would be no 
effort made by the minority to take advantage of that situation. 
I do not suppose there has ever been an instance from the foun- 
dation of the Government where the minority in the Senate 
has eyer sought to take advantage of the absence of the ma- 
jority in the Chamber. There is a different school of pro- 
cedure in this body from what there is in ordinary bodies. 
There is confidence in the good faith of Senators. We recognize 
the right that every Senator’s vote shall count here at all times, 
whether he is present or absent. That illustrates the spirit 
that animates the Senate in its procedure. 

Mr. RAYNER. If the Senator from Georgia will permit me, 
I do not think there is any doubt about the proposition at all. 
I should like to refer the Senator from Georgia, if I can have 
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his attention, to the fact that this rule is taken from section 6 
of Jefferson’s Manual, and the clause provides: 

Whenever, during business, it is observed that a quorum is not 
resent, any Member may call for the House to be counted; and, being 
‘ound detic ent, business is suspended. 

If the speech of the Senator from Minnesota is “ business,” 
then the Senator from Indiana has a right to call for a quorum. 

Mr. BACON. I was proceeding to say that precedents are 
sometimes not conclusive in the establishment of a logical con- 
clusion, but I very much doubt if any precedent can be found 
for any such suggestion as that when a Senator is on the floor 
addressing the Senate, with nobody in the Chamber but himself 
and two or three others, it is not in order for a Senator to make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, unless the 
Senator who is addressing the Senate at that time sees proper 
to yield for that proceeding. If he can do it in that case, he 
can do it in any other case where there is a want of order. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] asked a question 
of the Senator from Maine which struck at the root of the 
matter; although the Senator from Maine did reply that that 
matter is under a specific rule, it is not necessary that there 
should be a specific rule. It is the simple proposition that a 
parliamentary body must proceed in order, and when not in 
order, it is the highest privilege to call attention to the fact 
and have the disability removed. 2 

Mr. President, I repeat the illustration which I gave a while 
ago. Suppose we were to have a night session, and it should 
resolve itself into a question of endurance. Can it be said 
that a Senator may get the floor at a night session and say, 
“I am not going to yield to the question of no quorum. Every 
one of my party associates may absent himself from the Cham- 
ber, if he wants to; I will hold the floor myself, and I will not 
yield to the suggestion of no quorum. While I will compel one 
side to stay here, I will permit the other side to go away?” 
That would be giving a most monstrous power to any Senator. 

As I said before, I have no interest in the matter in this 
present instance, except the preservation of what I consider 
to be a fundamental rule. I think there is a pretty fair at- 
tendance here. I myself was listening with very great interest 
and with large instruction to the honorable and learned Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, as I always do. I think most of us who 
desired to hear were here. Consequently I am arguing this 
question not in its application to this particular case, but as 
showing that it would be a most unfortunate precedent for 
us to establish here that on any question of order a Senator 
who raises that question has to have the consent of the Sen- 
ator who is addressing the Senate before he can be heard. A 
question of order is the very highest privilege, affecting the 
entire body. The present contention is absolutely, according to 
my view, indefensible from any standpoint, either of practical 
procedure or any consideration of the principles of parlia- 
mentary law and parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. BURKETT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota is 
entitled to the floor when he demands it. Will he yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? ' 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the country is waiting for the 
disposal of this tariff bill, and I would suggest to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that if he will be as brief as possible I will 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; I will respect the wish of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

I merely wish to suggest to the Senator from Georgia that 
his contention is founded not merely upon parliamentary rule 
and parliamentary usage, but it is based on the Constitution of 
the United States itself. The Constitution declares in express 
terms what the Senate can do in the absence of a quorum. 
There are only two things which it has the constitutional power 
to do. One is to adjourn, and the other is to compel the 
attendance of a quorum. No individual Senator can intervene 
his will to amend and abrogate the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Chair may be permitted, he 
will make a statement, although the Chair understands the 
Senator from Georgia did not raise a question of a point of 
order upon which the Chair must pass. 

Mr. BACON. I do raise it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to say that in 
the body in which the Chair for a time served it was possible 
always in certain circumstances, under the construction of the 
rule, to take a Member from his feet, whether he desired it or 
not; and the theory of the Chair would have been that a Sena- 
tor could rise at any time and raise the point of no quorum. 
But the Chair found on examining the precedents that in this 
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body there is a precedent for the opposite ruling, made only 


one year ago. During the discussion of the conference report on 
the bill relating to the national banking law, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] attempted to raise the question 
of the presence of a quorum. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] raised a question of order that a Senator must 
first obtain possession of the floor before he could raise that 
question. The Chair sustained that contention; and upon an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, the decision was sus- 
tained by a vote of 32 to 14. 

So, while the Chair’s notion would have been that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana could have risen and, without the consent of 
the Senator from Minnesota, raised the question of the presence 
of a quorum, under the ruling that the Senate itself has made 
in the proceeding only a year ago the Chair felt constrained to 
say that the Senator from Indiana must first obtain the floor. 

Mr. BACON. If the Chair will pardon me, that was an 
occasion when the temper of the Senate was not disposed 
toward the decision of anything upon any line of conservatism 
or in a judicial mind in any way. 

I presume, of course, there was such a decision, though I did 
not happen to be present in the Chamber at that identical 
moment. Several other things were done that night which 
were revolutionary in their character, and have been pronounced 
on this floor by myself and others as absolutely revolutionary. 

This is a question of importance; and I will say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that it may not be affected by anything which 
is now before the Senate, that it is a matter which ought to be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. Let us have this matter 
settled in a proper way. If I were to now ask the Chair to 
submit the question to the Senate, it might be now decided by 
the Senate upon some other grounds than purely parliamentary 
considerations. Therefore I will not now ask that there be a 
submission to the Senate, but I will, at the proper time, intro- 
duce a resolution referring this matter to the Committee on 
Rules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will further state that, 
what the Senator now suggests, the temper of the Senate at 
that particular time is not disclosed by cold type. 

Mr. BACON. It is not disclosed, but it is a very burning 
instance in the memory of those who had the misfortune and 
pain to be present on that occasion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And most of us did not entertain the 
keat that the Senator from Georgia does on the subject. We 
thought we were proceeding strictly according to the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair further suggests that 
the first clause of Rule XX seems to carry out what was the 
Chair’s original idea on the subject. That clause reads: 

on order may be raised at any s of the 
a paian the Senate H dividing. * . 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to say, in response to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, that conceding all that may be in the 
recollection of the Senator relative to myself, I can only say, 
in regard to the temper of others upon that occasion, that it is 
yery well to bear in mind the old adage that is put in rhyme: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia now to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. BACON. I do, simply for this reason: I think it is a 
matter of grave importance, and if we were to decide it to-day 
it might be that some Senator would vote without reference to 
the cool judgment which he may give to it at some other time. 
Therefore I will not make the point now, but I intend to bring 
it to the attention of the Senate in the way of a resolution, to be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. Just one word. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to call the attention of the Chair and the 
attention of the Committee on Rules, when the resolution 
reaches it, to the fact that the decision and precedent just cited 
by the Chair are void on its face, the vote being 32 to 14, which 
would make 46, which was not a quorum of the Senate at the 
time that vote was taken. So the decision was void, and demon- 
strates the high-handed procedure which prevailed at that time 
am the importance of observing and conserving the rules of the 

ate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. May the Chair make the further 
statement that the Recorp shows the Vice-President counted the 
Senate and discovered that a quorum was present? The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will proceed. 
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Mr. NELSON. I will suggest to the Senator from Indiana 
that he withdraw his point of order for the moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana has not 
made it. 

Mr. NELSON. When this little episode as to the point of order 
occurred, Mr. President, I was nearly through with my remarks. 
I had aimed in this brief discussion to point out to the Senate 
that the effect of the amendments reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee to paragraphs 313, 314, 315, 316, and 317, if you analyze 
them carefully, is to increase the rates of the Dingley law, so 
far as I have compared them with the ad valorem rates con- 
tained in the provisos of these various paragraphs of the Ding- 
ley law. But if you compare the figures I have given with the 
specific rates fixed in the bill based upon the weight of the 
cloth, you will find the same increase. Whether you compare 
them with the ad valorem rate or with the specific rate of the 
Dingley law, you will find that these new rates are an increase 
of the old rates. It was no wonder, in view of these facts, that 
the Senator from Massachusetts yesterday declined to commit 
himself on that question and declined to answer the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

While I am thankful to my friend from Indiana for suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum, Mr. President, I was well aware 
of the fact that my remarks this morning would be distasteful 
to a number of Senators on this side of the Chamber. Such 
being the case, I was the last man in the world to blame them 
for withdrawing from the reach of my voice. I can sympathize 


with them. I can only say to them that I will endeavor in the 


future to inflict as little of my remarks upon them as possible. 
I do this, first, because I am of a merciful disposition, and, in 
the next place, I know that whatever I may say on this subject 
is entirely futile with those gentlemen ; it will be like talking to 
a stone wall. 

I have but one word more to say. If the purpose of these 
amendments was simply to cure the evasions and undervalua- 
tions that haye occurred in the operation of the Dingley law, I 
should certainly have sympathized with that effort and been 
glad to join the Senators in curing those defects, but when the 
Finance Committee, under the guise of remedying those dis- 
crepancies and defects and the undervaluations that have oc- 
curred under the Dingley law, proceeds deliberately to increase 
the rates, as they have done in the bill, all the way from 10 to 
50 per cent over the existing rates, I can not join them in 
sustaining such an effort. 

I may be mistaken, Mr. President, in the question whether 
the rates in the bill are cumulative rates. Perhaps I am all 
astray on that point; but waiving that question, the other ques- 
tion remains, that if you apply the specific rates to the Senate 
amendments and try to ascertain by their application the ad va- 
lorem rate that they would amount to, I think I have demon- 
strated to every fair-minded Senator that these rates are in 
excess of the Dingley rates. 

There is one other fact that I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to, and with all his ingenuity and skill it was not 
displaced by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopsr] last 
night. It has been pointed out in this Chamber that there is 
no industry so prosperous and making such large dividends as 
the cotton-manufacturing industry. Under those circumstances, 
while they make all the way from 10 per cent up to 66 per cent, 
perhaps if you strike the average over 25 per cent, dividends, 
with a good big surplus in addition, why we should raise the 
rates for the benefit of these prosperous manufacturers passes 
my scrutiny. 

But, Mr. President, while I am getting old in years, I am not 
too old to learn. The prophet said there was nothing new under 
the sun. This tariff bill has demonstrated that he was mistaken. 
We find that one of the most profitable industries in this coun- 
try comes here and through their representatives seek to invoke 
a higher rate of protective duties than they have heretofore en- 
joyed, and they do this after appearing before the Committee 
ou Ways and Means of the other legislative body and telling 
them through their representatives that they were satisfied with 
the Dingley rates and have been prosperous and doing well. 
How in the face of those facts that I have briefly referred to 
Senators can have it in their hearts to increase the rates is 
something I can not comprehend. 

I am aware that in this matter, being classed as an insurgent, 
or as a progressive Republican, if you please, my judgment and 
my opinion are of little account, but by and by the people of 
this country will have an opportunity and a chance to express 
their views on this question, and when that time comes people 
ean as readily retire into the smoking room as they can now. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the last remark of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] leads me to violate a studied 


purpose to vote and not talk; and it was also suggested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], who cited the Bates mill 
in my own city as an illustration of remarkable profits. 

I am familiar with the Bates mill. I can remember when it 
scaled down, by the authority of the legislature, 75 per cent 
of its stock. It subsequently increased its stock to $1,200,000, 
and it has been paying dividends on the $1,200,000, while it has 
a productive capacity of at least $3,000,000, and on that pro- 
ductive capacity it has not paid over 6 per cent. It has more 
machinery to the square foot than any other mill in the United 
States. Fortunately, it made a line of goods like the Amoskeag 
mill, and it has been profitable. But, at the same time, the 
Continental mill, an enormous structure, built, I should say, 
twenty-four years ago, never paid a dividend until last year, and 
then only 4 per cent. In addition to that, the Continental mill, 
by authority of the legislature, reduced its capital one-half. x 

Then again, the Hill mill, with fine factories of large capacity, 
have for the last ten years been paying dividends most of the 
time at 4 per cent, and the stock, $100 being the par yalue, went 
down to $35. By the authority of the legislature this last year 
they cut down their capital one-half. 

Again, the Lewiston mill, in the same city, some twenty years 
ago, finding it could make nothing, gave up the business of man- 
ufacturing. Its machinery and its factory stood for fifteen 
years without any use whatever. Then the mill and machinery 
were sold at auction for one-tenth of the original cost. 

In making up these computations of profits nothing is said 
about the mills which have been unfortunate. If an average 
could be drawn of all the cotton mills of the United States, you 
would not find that the average would be over 6 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the fundamental princi- 
ple upon which a protective tariff was originally declared as the 
policy of this country has been widely departed from. I do not 
know that I can serve a better purpose than briefly to bring back 
to the consideration of this body the basic principle upon which 
the protective-tariff policy was established by the father of that 
system in the beginning. 

As established by Alexander Hamilton the true principle of 
a protective tariff provided such duties on imports as equalled 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad. From Hamilton to McKinley eyery advocate of pro- 
tection contended that a tariff so levied would establish and 
maintain American industries. From Hamilton to McKinley 
those who opposed the policy of protection contended that 
duties so levied would tend to create and maintain monopolies 
in protected industries. From Hamilton to McKinley every 
great advocate of protection answered that the security of in- 
dustries so protected would invite capital to invest and insure 
free competition between producers, and such competition would 
prevent monopoly and guarantee reasonable prices to American 
consumers of the protected products. 

Hamilton made the best statement of this principle and its 
operation ever enunciated. Indeed, sir, in his report upon 
manufactures he stated every argument for the protective-tariff 
policy and every argument in opposition to it with greater clear- 
ness and power than has ever been offered upon either side. 
These are his words: 

Though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of regula- 


tions controlling competition of foreign with domestic fabrics was an 
increase of price— 


And it always is. No man who is honest will deny that— 


it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every 
successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture has attained 
to perfection and has engaged in the prosecution of it a competent 
number of pemon it invariably becomes cheaper. Being free from 
the heavy charges which attended the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never fails to. be 
sold, cheaper in process of time than was the foreign article for which 
it is a substitute. 


And, Mr. President, I say from a close and persistent study 
of our tariff history that the principle of Alexander Hamilton 
has been, from the beginning, the only justification for im- 
posing upon consumers a system of protective duties for the 
establishment of new industries. 

Now, I should like the attention of every Senator to this 
further declaration of Hamilton: 

The internal competition which takes place soon does away with 
everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the 


article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. 
This accords with the reason of the thing and with experience. 


Sir, for more than one hundred years the ablest champions 
of a protective-tariff system have met the attack upon it with 
Hamilton’s unanswerable argument, that free competition be- 
tween domestic industries would make monopoly impossible. 

Blaine, in this Twenty Years of Congress,” makes domestic 
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competition the very corner-stone of the protective system. He 
says: 

Protection in the perfection of its design does not invite competition 
from abroad, but is based on the contrary principle, that competi- 
tion at home will always prevent monopoly on the rt of the 
capitalists, assure good wages to the laboring man, and defend the 
consumers— ` 


Defend the consumers— 
against the evil of extortion. 


You see, Blaine recognized the fact that protection would be 
vulnerable except for the principle invoked by Hamilton, that 
domestic competition would prevent monopoly, and so prevent 
ihe imposition of extortionate rates upon the domestic purchaser 
of the domestic product. 


M’KINLEY SAID MONOPOLY COULD NOT SURVIVE. 


That was the Blaine to whom you, Mr. President [the Vier- 
PRESIDENT in the chair], and I, as young men entering public 
life gave heed as an expounder of the correct principles of the 
protective tariff policy; so William McKinley, a Member of the 
House of Representatives, rising rapidly to the leadership of 
his party as the embodiment of the protective tariff principle, 
answering the charge that the tariff fosters monopolies, said : 

They—that is monopolies—can not long exist with an unrestricted 
home competition such as we have. They feel the spur of competition 
from 37 States, and extortion and monopoly can not survive the 
contest among our own capitalists and enterprising citizens. 

McKinley, like Blaine; McKinley, like Clay; McKinley, like 
every great advocate of the Hamiltonian theory, realized that 
free competition among the protected industries was the hand- 
maid of the protective tariff policy. 

And now I ask some of you older members of this body upon 
the Republican side, who, I contend, are seeking to lead the 
Republican party into a new and strange country which you 
can not fortify or defend, who are setting up a new standard 
of protection that never has been and never can be defended, to 
heed the words of one of the most conservative protection- 
ists in history—a Republican leader who commanded the con- 
fidence of business men, a great minister of finance, a con- 
structive statesman, who probably wrote his name upon as 
many, if not more, chapters of federal legislation than any 
man who served with him during the long period of time he 
was in the Senate—John Sherman, of Ohio. With a clearness 
of vision and statement which characterized all his public utter- 
ances he declared on this floor: 

The primary object of a protective tariff is to secure the fullest 
competition by individuals and corporations in domestic production. 

And, sir, well understanding that no lopsided system of pro- 
tection can be sustained, he added these words: 


If such individuals or corporations combine to advance the price of 
the domestic products and to prevent the free result of open and fair 
competition, I would, without a moment's hesitation, reduce the duties 
of See oe goods competing with them in order to break down the 
combination. 


SHERMAN GAYE WARNING OF IMPENDING DANGER. 


Mr. President, John Sherman was no mere politician; he was 
a statesman in his day. I do not use the term “ politician” in 
disparagement. There are honest politicians as there are hon- 
est statesmen. The politician sees only the events that are 
transpiring in the day and hour in which he lives. He frames 
legislation to meet existing conditions. The statesman sees 
not only what exists to-day, but what is coming to-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow. Upon the events of this hour, ap- 
plying the economic and financial principles which he has mas- 
tered, he frames the legislation of* to-day to meet the events 
of to-morrow and next year and the next decade. 

From his eminent outlook Sherman saw not only what was 
upon us in 1890, but what would come twenty years Jater, and 
he warned the men of that day against the time of the aban- 
donment of the vital principle of the protective systein. 

Mr. President, up to a certain time in the history of this 
nation’s tariff legislation it was not felt by protectionists that 
there was so much danger in high duties. In 1890 I remem- 
ber some effort was made to inquire into the difference in the 
cost of labor and cost of production here and abroad. But it 
was not considered so vitally important because Republican 
protectionists believed that any injustice to the consumer that 
might arise in the beginning from the enactment of high duties 
would be quickly remedied by home competition. That belief 
was based on the long-accepted theory that a profitable indus- 
try would invite investment of capital, and prices would be 
reduced to the basis of fair compensation to the American 
manufacturer, good wages to the American laborer, and that 
the average American citizen would share the general prosper- 
ity arising from the deyelopment of American industries, 


CHANGE IN INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


But conditions have changed in this country in twenty years. 
I would not take the time of the Senate to recall the declara- 
tions of Alexander Hamilton, John Sherman, or William Me- 
Kinley, if there were not basic economic reasous for so doing. 
We are revising the tariff in this year of 1909 under conditions 
that never confronted the Congress in any other revision of the 
tariff law since the protective policy was adopted in America. 

John Sherman, with the prophetic vision of the statesman, 
Saw that combinations would be formed by the protected manu- 
facturers; that competition would be suppressed and destroyed; 
that the consumers would be charged such prices as the combi- 
nations chose to charge them. 

Sherman saw that and wrote into the statute books the Sher- 
man antitrust act in 1890. 

Following the enactment of the Dingley tariff law came the 
business and industrial revolution which Sherman saw ap- 
proaching. In three years after the enactment of the Dingley 
tariff, 179 combinations were formed, with a total stock and 
bond capitalization of $3,784,000,000. Do I need to recall the 
purpose of these combinations? It was to do what Sherman 
feared would be done—suppress competition in the industrial 
and commercial life of this country and to control our markets. 
Shielded by the Dingley rates against competition from abroad, 
this plan of destroying competition at home was devised so that 
the prices fixed for the American consumer should be regulated 
not by home competition nor by foreign competition, but regu- 
lated by these combinations of combinations organized and re- 
organized until they constitute a single power with a single 
purpose in control of production, transportation, and finance. 

By 1904 trust control extended to 8,664 plants, with a total 
capitalization of $20,379,000,000. It suppressed competition. It 
had the American purchaser at its mercy. 

What has happened since 1904? This: By January 1, 1908, 
the increase in trust consolidations and capitalization embraced 
10,220 plants, with outstanding stocks and bonds aggregating 
$31,672,000,000. In every line of business, speaking of it in 
a national way, not in a small or local way, organizations cover 
so much of the field of production as to establish absolute con- 
trol of markets and prices. 

Mr. President, it is noticeable that the Republican members 
of the Finance Committee have absented themselves from this 
Chamber. I shall have some questions to propound. I am con- 
tent, sir, to submit such to their vacant chairs, if the members 
of the committee are content to have me do so, and I protest 
against any call for a quorum while I have the floor. 

Mr. President, the man who organizes the control of produc- 
tion in any line subjects not only the producers of the raw ma- 
terial but the consumers of the finished product to an industrial 
servitude. 

Two hundred manufacturers of shoes came to Washington 
begging for a hearing before the Committee on Finance. Why? 
Because the meat packers’ trust had reached out to take 
control, and is taking control, of the tanneries of the country, 
and next they will be manufacturing shoes. 

Let this continue to develop and the half dozen men who 
control the price of every pound of beef, of mutton, and pork as 
it comes from the farms and ranches across the continent to the 
butcher shops will also control the price of leather, and step by 
step they will reach out for control of the finished product which 
goes to the consumers—harness, saddlery, boots, shoes, and 
every form of leather. Why not? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones- in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. = 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. Not in an unkindly spirit, but as a matter of 
information and to know the basis of the Senator's argument, I 
should like to ask him if the combination of capital which we 
all recognize as being true is not world-wide and is not con- 
fined to the United States? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator for that sugges- 
tion, and I will reply to it. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to have the Senator answer that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will answer it. I am no dodger. 
The Senator knows that. 

Mr. DIXON. I did not apprehend that for a moment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just give me a chance. 

Mr. DIXON. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is becoming world-wide and probably 


_| will be in the end world-wide, I am not looking out into this 
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economic field, I hope, blindly. I do not expect to see the trusts 
of this country regulated by tariff legislation alone. We can 
not get rid of all the evils of monopoly dominating every im- 
portant line of industry by merely lowering the tariff. But, if 
trusts and combinations get indirect benefit and are strengthened 
by the tariff, it offers one way of reaching them. And we should 
make the most of every means at our command to check their 
unlawful control of markets and prices. If I have not suc- 
ceeded in making my position clear already to the Senator from 
Montana I have been unfortunate. It is that we should not, in 
the enactment of this legislation, by the smallest fraction do 
anything to strengthen that power in this country, and we 
should do all we can to lessen it. 
REASON FOR SOME FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

Mr. DIXON. I wish the Senator from Wisconsin would 
elucidate this point for my information. By cutting down the 
tariff duty so as to give freer importation into this country 
would we not be merely putting the American market and the 
American people at the mercy of the great combinations of 
capital in Germany, France, and the other European countries 
instead of those here at home? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not unless those foreign combinations 
form a coalition with the combinations of this country. So 
far as my investigation discloses, the productions of the United 
States Steel Company are the only ones upon which such a 
combination has already been formed. I tell you it is the duty 


of every man here, if I may be permitted to say so, from my’ 


point of view at least, to employ every means possible to forestall 
the time when the combinations of this country shall be strong 
enough to say to the combinations of other countries: “ We are 
able to hand you over, without entering upon the field of compe- 
tition, the whole American market.” 

I want to let the foreign producer into this country at such a 
level of duty as will allow his production to sell in the market 
here as something of a check upon excessive prices imposed 
upon the American people by the combinations formed to de- 
stroy home competition. That is my position. 

Mr. President, I am not so inexperienced as to believe that by 
any process of legerdemain, by the speaking of some legislative 
word here or there, we are going to be able to solve problems of 
monopoly in transportation and all forms of business. I do not 
believe that the most wise and just tariff that could possibly be 
framed would solve them. I say that in the face of these combi- 
nations, forming in violation of the Sherman Act, Republican and 
Democratic administration alike has been remiss in failing to 
prosecute; and I say that both branches of Congress, looking 
out over the whole field, seeing what was taking place, have 
been remiss in neglecting to investigate and devise every possi- 
ble means within the reach of legislation to cope with this great 
evil. And here to-day in the revision of the tariff we should be 
using the weapon at hand to lop off any undue benefits derived 
from the tariff which strengthen these great interests instead 
of passing a bill to promote further exploitation of the American 
people. 

It is a favorite argument of those who defend the existing 
condition to say, “Are you blind to the industrial development 
of the world? Would you return to the wasteful processes of 
competition?” No intelligent man who sees what is happening 
in an economic and social way in the world will for a moment 
deny that centralized production cheapens production. No one 
will deny that competition among small producers is, from an 
economic standpoint, wasteful. 

But if it is conceded that combinations may control the 
markets of this country and can say to producers they shall 
take so much and to the consumers they must pay so much, it is 
as truly slavery as to compel men to work without wages. 
There is no difference in principle between compelling a man to 
work without wages and compelling him to take a certain price 
for his product or labor and pay a certain price for what he 
buys when these prices are not fixed by the law of supply and 
demand but are fixed by the arbitrary decision of those who 
arbitrarily control the market. 

INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM—FAIR CHANCE FOR EVERY MAN. 

Mr. President, the American people will never surrender their 
industrial liberty. We will go back to the system of compe- 
tition if need be in order to prevent it, even though it is less 
economical. I do not say that is necessary, but I do say that 
the people who. won independence for this country and who pre- 
served this Government will never permit their markets to be 
controlled by any combination of men who can dictate prices 
for raw materials and prices for finished products and prices for 
human labor. 

We talk about a free country. Brave men went out in 61 
to keep undivided upon the map of America these United 
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States and to write on the escutcheon of this country, There 
shall be no bondmen under the flag.” What did they mean by 
that? Do you think they meant just taking the shackles off 
the hands? Is that freedom? No, itis not. Freedom, true free- 
dom, as expressed in the Declaration of Independence—equality 
for all men—means not only free hands, not only physical free- 
dom; it means, sir, I want to say in this presence this afternoon, 
industrial and commercial freedom, equality of opportunity, 
and a fair chance for every man. And you are building up a sys- 
tem here that will destroy the progress of our country, the de- 
velopment of the American race. Competition may be wasteful, 
but under the stimulus of competition we have made wonderful 
progress. We have outstripped all the nations of the earth. 
There are some things to be considered in the life of a nation 
besides cheapness. In this system of monopoly which is being 
developed the individual opportunity of which we are so proud 
is denied the boy who is poor and without influence. 

What is coming out of this for our children? I have a couple 
of little boys. I am looking forward to the time when they will 
finish their education. What are they going to do? I tell you, 
Senators, things have changed in thirty years, and in the next 
ten years they will change more. If this consolidation and cen- 
tralization of production progresses in the next ten years as in 
the last ten or fifteen, there will be no opportunity for inde- 
pendent individual effort. Whatever a boy’s equipment, he will 
have to take a place in an organization as a subordinate part 
of its machinery. 

Mr. President, it can not be denied that since the enactment 
of the Dingley law inventions have made greater progress than 
at any time in history; processes have been more highly special- 
ized and simplified; hand Jabor has been more and more largely 
eliminated, and the expense of production very much reduced. 
But with all this phenomenal growth and reduced cost of pro- 
duction, because of the uncontrolled mastery of the markets by 
combinations, the consumer has been denied any share in cheap- 
ened production. 

Speaking broadly, and with reference to the lines of largest 
production, it is no longer necessary in manufacture in this 
country to put the product upon the market with a view of 
meeting competition, and it is no longer necessary to manu- 
facture for this market with a purpose of producing good 
quality. With duties practically high enough to prohibit any 
restraining influence of foreign competition upon practically all 
of the necessaries of life, and with combinations formed with 
intent and power to monopolize business, restrain competitive 
trade, fix, influence, and increase prices, the consumer is not 
only denied the benefits of cheapened production, but is com- 
pelled to pay extravagant prices for inferior articles. 


EXORBITANT PRICES FOR INFERIOR PRODUCTS. 


The great Emancipator said that no man is good enough 
to be the master of another man. Greed tempted by absolute 
control has advanced prices until the cost of living to the con- 
sumer under these new industrial conditions has been increased 
nearly 50 per cent. 

More than this, monopoly not only advances prices, but hay- 
ing substantially a clear field in which it arbitrarily fixes its 
charge, it is in a position to be quite as arbitrary as to the 
character and quality of the commodity which it controls. This 
is an attribute of monopoly. These two things inevitably ac- 
company centralized control: Exorbitant prices and inferior 
products. 

In the reign of Edward VI favored saddlers of England were 
granted a monopoly of the trade in leather, until Parliament, 
yielding to petition and appeal, revoked the monopoly, saying: 

Since the making of the statute all kinds of leather are more slen- 
derly and decei y wrought and made than ever before, but dear 
and dearer. 

Human nature has not greatly changed with the centuries, 
A manufacturer of clothing in the hearings befeve the Ways 
and Means Committee last December submitted the following 
statement: 

As a manufacturer of oag for a period of fifty years I can truth- 
fully state that I never ħandled cloth of so inferior a quality for the 
price as I do now. 

Speaking broadly, and with reference to the lines of largest 
control, it is no longer necessary to manufacture an article 
of the highest quality in order to hold trade, because -it is no 
longer necessary for that article to compete as formerly for 
business upon intrinsic merit. 

A single control commands business, it does not ask it, be- 
cause competitors have been driven from the field. Hence 
there is shoddy in nearly everything we wear and adulteration 
in nearly everything we eat. 
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Is it necessary for me to remind Senators of the crusade 
that has been made all over America in the last few years 
since the enactment of the Dingley law to protect the lives and 
homes of our people against adulterations in manufactured food 


products? Is it necessary to remind this body that a national, 
patriotic organization has for years been seeking to arouse the 
people of this country to the importance of exercising in the 
commercial world some sort of regulation and control of. the 
manufacture of clothing to insure its healthfulness? 

Paying exorbitant prices for inferior products, the public 
finally became aroused and demanded that Congress should 
reduce the duties fixed by the Dingley Act. Session after ses- 
sion they were denied. Session after session their appeals were 
ignored. Memorials and petitions were without effect. Trusts 
and combinations opposed revision. Everybody must under- 
stand that; everybody must admit that. 

We are not in session here to-day, Senators, upon the appeal 
of the protected interests. Every day members of the Finance 
Committee, and it is only when compelled to answer questions 
that they respond, arise and explain advances in the rates on 
the ground that the manufacturers claim such increases are 
necessary. I say to the members of the Committee on Finance, 
you are not revising the tariff because of any clamor for it from 
standpatters. You are revising it because the consumers of this 
country raised such a storm that they compelled political parties 
to write into their platforms a pledge for tariff revision, which 
was understood, and was intended to be understood, to mean 
tariff reduction. 

PEOPLE EXPECT REDUCTION IN DUTIES. 

Before I get through I shall show that the people who forced 
this revision instead of getting reductions are getting increases, 
and will have heavier burdens to carry than they now have to 
bear if this bill is passed as proposed. 

There was no mistaking what the people wanted. They knew 
what they were entitled to and they demanded it. In every 
home where the burden of higher and higher prices is a serious 
consideration, the problem was carefully worked out. They 
knew for the first time in the tariff history of America that 
those who had invoked the principle of protection had be- 
trayed it. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. Does the Senator from Wisconsin claim that 
there is any combination or trust among the cotton spinners 
and weavers of the country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Do you mean the laboring men—the 
people who work? 

Mr. DIXON. No; the manufacturers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will come to that a little later when 
I take up the cotton schedule, if my friend from Montana will 
be patient with me. 

The people knew that their only escape from the increasing 
burdens which were becoming too heavy to bear was to obtain 
relief by demanding some measure of foreign competition to take 
the place of the domestic competition which combination and 
conspiracy had destroyed. They demanded revision of the 
tariff and they demanded revision downward. Revision had 
to come. That mysterious power in an enlightened democracy 
which finally marshals public opinion for the right and makes 
it irresistible forced this revision of the tariff. Platforms 
could no longer ignore it. Candidates, recognizing the inevit- 
able in advance of political conventions, pledged themselves 
for immediate revision. Revision had to come. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE] 
rendered the Senate and the country a distinct service in bring- 
ing together in logical order the declarations of President Taft 
upon tariff revision, made when he was a candidate for the 
nomination, after he was nominated, and while a candidate for 
election, and after he became President-elect, when he appeared 
in this Chamber to take the oath of office. A platform was 
made at Chicago. It may please some Senators to make a nar- 
row and technical construction of it as a basis for legislation, 
but it is never just to any political party to construe its prin- 
ciples upon the narrow declarations of its platform alone. 

Many things must be considered in order to interpret correctly 
and truly the position of a party upon any question. 

Mr. President, we must all recognize the importance of the 
interpretation of the platform by the presidential candidate, to- 
gether with his public declaration of principles, which are in the 
nature of pledges to the people of what will constitute the policy 
of the party if he is elected. 

Mr. President, speaking his first authoritative word as the 
candidate of the Republican party, Mr. Taft raised the standard 


of his party above the Chicago platform and the work of that 
convention. Every word he uttered was of profound impor- 
tance to the voters of this country, and should have binding 
force upon the Republican members of this body if they recog- 
nize their moral obligations to the electorate of this country. 

Everyone who went out to appeal to voters of the United 
States in behalf of the Republican party was glad to have the 
declarations of the candidate for President upon which to base 
a campaign, 

You know that. And the policy which he outlined in refer- 
ence to the tariff was everywhere accepted as a party pledge 
and ought to have great influence with the majority in this body 
in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MONEY (at 2 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.). The Sena- 
tor who has the floor is-somewhat exhausted. It is quite 
warm here, and that he may continue with some sort of com- 
fort, I ask that the Senate take a recess for thirty minutes, by 
consent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi make that motion? 

Mr. MONEY. I ask consent of the Senate that we take a 
recess for thirty minutes to enable the Senator from Wisconsin 
to proceed with his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HALE. For what length of time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the request for a recess? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the Senate take a recess 
for thirty minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Thirty minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Senate stands in recess for thirty minutes. 

At the expiration of the recess (at 2 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I do not see the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin will be in the Senate Chamber in 
a moment, though he is not now here. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia desire to take the floor? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I ask unanimous consent to submit an 
amendment to the pending bill, and ask that it be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be received, printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I call attention, Mr. President, merely to 
the fact that constructively and theoretically that can not be 
done, even by the consent of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA ForLETTE]. Theoretically the Senator from Wisconsin has 
had the floor all the time; and I understand the rule of the 
Senate is that whether he occupies it all the time or not, where 
a Senator has the floor, no bill or anything else can be intro- 
duced. He himself can not even yield for that purpose. Theo- 
retically the Senator from Wisconsin has not yielded the floor 
at all. It is all right; only I am simply calling attention to the 
rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to state that the 
Senate was in session; that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Fotierre] was not demanding the floor, and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY] did ask unanimous consent 
to submit an amendment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not quarreling at all, except I wish 
to say that theoretically every instant since the Senator from 
Wisconsin ceased speaking he has occupied the floor; but it is 
not worth while—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is not theoretically—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Theoretically the Senator lost the floor 
when the recess expired. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator did not demand the 
floor, and was not entitled to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to express my 
appreciation of the courtesy of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Money] in suggesting a brief recess. I was very glad 
to avail myself of it, though I probably did not need it as much 
as appearances might indicate. I speak with perhaps undue 
earnestness. It is a sort of habit I have formed. I feel very 
deeply about some things. I want to say to any of my very good 
friends on either side of this Chamber that they must not have 
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any apprehension about my wearing myself out. While the heat 
is oppressive and a little rest is very refreshing, I oftentimes 
speak for a much longer period of time under circumstances 
not nearly so pleasant and agreeable as I am.enjoying this 


afternoon. After I occupy the floor for a time, and before I 
finish what I have to say upon the cotton schedule, I shall comply 
with the request of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS], who desires to address the Senate this afternoon. 
POLITICAL AND MORAL OBLIGATIONS OF REPUBLICANS. 

When I yielded the floor I was calling attention to the im- 
portance of the declarations of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency as binding upon a Republican Congress in the con- 
sideration of this tariff bill. I said that by every political and 
moral obligation we are bound to recognize the importance of 
every declaration that he made. The American citizen's ballot 
is all that he has under our system to give him any part in his 
government. It is his certificate of citizenship; it is his shield, 
his weapon of defense; and whenever and by whatever means he 
is induced to cast that ballot for a certain line of policy or to 
the support of certain candidates an obligation arises, and as 
a result it should be binding upon every representative of the 
party involved. The voter has a chance to speak but once 
in four years. That is only a few times in a generation. He 
has no opportunity, except through his ballot, to make his 
influence felt in national government. And yet by every prin- 
ciple upon which this Government is founded all of the powers 
are derived from the people and come from the ballot. Presi- 
dent Taft, realizing some of the shortcomings of the platform 
made in Chicago, went beyond that platform to the people of 
this country, and in some measure made a platform upon which 
he appealed to them for their votes. Every vote that he re- 
ceived upon the issues as defined by him, taken in connection 
with the platform, constitutes an obligation that we can not 
disregard. 

Weighing well his words, knowing what their influence would 
be upon the American voter in the event of his nomination, on 
the 5th of September, 1906, at Bath, Me., Mr. Taft said: 


Speaking my individual opinion and for no one else, I believe that 
since the passage of the Dingley bill there has been a change in the 
business conditions of the country, making it wise and just to revise 
the schedules of the 5 tarif. The sentiment in favor of a 
revision of the tariff is growing in the Republican party, and in the 
near future the members of the party will doubtless be able to agree 
on a reasonable plan. 

* . * * >» ee 


* 

How soon the feeling in favor of revision shall crystallize into action 
can not be foretold, but it is certain to come, and with it those sched- 
ules of the tariff which have inequalities and are ezcessire will be 
readjusted. 

He emphasized revision. It commanded the thoughtful atten- 
tion of yoters, won their confidence, and incurred a certain obli- 
gation. Later, on February 10, 1908, when the campaign for the 
nomination for the Presidency was well advanced he made a 
speech in Kansas City in which he had this to say on the tariff 
question : 


In the ten years which have elapsed since the enactment of the 
Dingley tariff, the conditions have so changed as to make a number 
of the schedules under the tariff too high. 


WHAT TAFT SAID AND MEANT. 


This was out in the Missouri Valley, where every word 
uttered on that proposition would be weighed at its full value. 
Mr. Taft said: 


This renders it necessary to reexamine the schedules in order that 
the tariff shall be placed on a purely protective basis. By that I 
mean it should properly poe against foreign competition and afford 
a reasonable profit to all manufacturers, farmers, and business men; 
but should not be so high as to furnish a temptation to the formation 
of monopolies to appropriate the undue profit of excessive rates. 


Just think, Mr. President, how deeply those words uttered at 
Kansas City would sink into the hearts and minds of the people 
of the Missouri and the Mississippi valleys. It is true that this 
was before the nomination was made, but it is well understood 
that Mr. Taft was practically nominated a long time before the 
Chicago convention, 

In his speech of acceptance on July 28, 1908, he spoke with 
a new authority— 

The tarif in a number of the schedules exceeds the difference between 
the cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, including a 
reasonable profit to the American producer. 

Does anybody think he was talking about the agricultural 
schedule when he said that? I think not. Mr. President, an 
utterance like that meant a great deal; it was an effective dec- 
laration to the voters of this country on the very threshold of 
that campaign. We can not shirk its obligations. 

The tariff in a number— 

He did not mean that we could stop with a slight reduction 
of some of the rates in the steel schedule which would not 
make a shade of difference with the consumer of this country 


in the price of those products. He did not mean that we should 
make slight reductions in other schedules which were excessive, 
leaving the rates still excessive; but he meant that when we 
revised the tariff we should revise all schedules, basing the 
rates upon the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. That is what he meant, because he said it. 

Continuing— 

The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but offers a 
temptation to those who have monopolized the production and the sale 
of such articles in this country to profit by the excessive rates. 

The tariff in a number of the schedules erceeds the difference between 
the cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, including 
a reasonable profit to the American producer. 

Take that declaration of the candidate for the Presidency, 
with the statement following it, that conditions invite excessive 
prices and excessive profits; take it in connection with the dec- 
laration of the Republican platform, that the tariff should be 
revised upon the basis of the difference in the cost of production, 
and contrast it, Mr. President, with the tariff bill before us, not 
one single rate of which is based upon that principle of the 
platform or upon the declaration of President Taft. 

On the other hand, there are some few other schedules in which the 
tariff is not sufficiently high to ve the measure of protection which 
they should receive upon Republican principles, and as to those the 
tariff should raised. 

The candidate for the Presidency in that declaration and in 
his letter of acceptance made two things plain: That there 
were several schedules in which the duties were too high and 
in which they should be reduced in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the platform, and there were but few 
schedules in which there should be increases, 

You can not get away from that. He nailed it down. That 
is the declaration upon which you, Mr. President (the Vice- 
President in the chair), and the candidate for the Presidency 
went to the American people for your election, and secured it. 

Again in his speech in Cincinnati on September 22, 1908, 
Mr. Taft said: 


The Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have 
become generally exccssive. 


TAFT SAID PRESENT RATES ARE EXCESSIVE. 


In the course of this debate, Mr. President, it has come to be 
a sufficient answer to any question which any Senator may 
ask as to an excessive rate for the members of the committee 
to say “that is the Dingley rate,” as though that was the sum 
of all that need be said in defense. That was not the way 
Candidate Taft understood it. That was not what the voters 
of the country meant when for four, six, eight years they were 
clamoring here for a revision of the tariff until they forced it 
upon a reluctant Congress, until they made a new division in 
the Republican party, until they coined and put into the speech 
of the people of this country a new name—“ standpatters“ 
to designate a small but powerful minority of the party. It 
was the pressure of public sentiment demanding revision of 
the tariff which gave rise to a designation of a political status 
typified by men who would not revise the tariff, and they 
comprised the Tory element of the House of Representatives 
who were able for years to stand pat and thwart all effort of 
the people for revision. 

William H. Taft, as the nominee of the Republican party, 
understood just what the people understood—that the Dingley 
tariff had served the country well, but its rates had become 
generally excessive. That was the general understanding, and 
Taft knew it, and he said it, and they voted for him because he 
was a progressive and not a standpatter. Reading further 
from that same speech—reading connectedly—he said: 

The Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have 
become generally excessive. They have become excessive because con- 
ditions have changed since its passage in 1897. 

He not only made the statement, but be reenforced it; he 
drove it home. 


EP eens of the rates are probably too low, due also to the change of con- 
ons. 


There would come no protest from the senior Senator from 
Iowa, none from the junior Senator from Kansas, none from the 
junior Senator from Iowa, none from any Senator on this 
floor, if rates had been advanced only upon reliable evidence 
that the difference in the cost of production warranted the 
advance, What did he say next? The yery next words are 
these: 

But on the whole the tariff ought to be lowered. 

Let those words ring in your ears—you, members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, who reported this bill. 

But on the whole the tariff ought to be lowered. 

On the whole, I will demonstrate that you have raised it, and 
I will make so clear a demonstration that you can not get 


| away from it. 
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In appealing to the members of the committee I should have 
said the member of the committee. As I run my eye over the 
Republican side I see only one. I appreciate his presence. 

Listen! 8 

But on the whole the tariff ought to be lowered in accordance with 
the Republican principles. 

Read you [Senator DoLLIVER, of Iowa] out of the Republican 
party because you criticised the woolen schedule and the cotton 
schedule and the general character of this bill! They may do 
it here. They can not do it before the country. They can not 
do it in history. You can summon always the President of the 
United States as your first witness, for he said at Cincinnati, on 
the 22d of September : 

But on the whole the tariff ought to be lowered in accordance with 
the Republican principles and the policy that it has always upheld, of 
protection of our industries. 

Still further along in this same speech the President said: 


The movement in favor of revision has arisen within the Republican 
arty and is pressed forward by members of the Republican party. 

he revision which they desire is a revision which will reduce 
excessive rates. 


THE BILL WILL TEST PARTY’S GOOD FAITH. 


Mr. President, in the course of this debate the Republicans 

who oppose this bill have been frequently accused of party 
- disloyalty. But I say that the Republican Members of the 
committee responsible for this bill are not the final authority, 
or the best authority, on the question of loyalty to the party 
or to the public. 

Mr. President, in reading the roll call, for which I have 
been sometimes criticised, and often misrepresented, I have never 
attacked any individual Senator, nor said anything about the 
United States Senate I would not say here. I have dealt with 
legislation, not individuals, and have presented the facts and 
stated the principles involved, and have said this legislation was 
disposed of by the following vote, and have read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the names of those voting for and those 
voting against certain measures. I have done that upon the 
principle that we are representatives of the people of our 
States and of the United States, and that they are the final 
judges as to whether we represent their interests, and that they 
are the final authority as to our party loyalty or disloyalty. 

Mr. Taft said revision was being pressed forward by the 
Republican party, and when this bill is understood, that party 
will determine who has, and who has not, kept faith. 

Mr. Taft said: 

The revision which they desire is a revision which shall reduce ex- 
cessive rates, and at the same time preserve the industries of the 
country. 

Mr. President, every American citizen, whatever his party, his 
profession, or his business, desires the preservation and pros- 
perity of our industries. No wage-earner would vote for the 
injury or destruction of our great manufacturing industries, 
because that would mean loss of employment. But it is be- 
ginning to sink into the mind of the man who toils in the 
factory and to take hold of his convictions in a lasting way, 
that while he is getting a wage in excess of the wage of the 
man with whom he competes in foreign countries, when that 
wage comes to be expressed in living, in rent, in butcher's bills 
and grocery bills and clothing bills and doctor bills, there is 
something to be considered besides the mere difference in the 
American and the foreign wage scale. He understands that 
hours of labor and cost of living are important factors in this 
tariff problem. 

Now, when a candidate for the Presidency came forward 
with a declaration that there should be a reyision that should 
reduce excessive rates it appealed to the man whose cost of liv- 
ing had advanced 50 per cent since the Dingley Act was passed 
and whose rate of wages had not kept pace with it by any 
measure of means. It took hold of him, and we ought to con- 
sider that here. We are obligated, morally and politically, to 
consider it, we Republicans who are making a tariff law, and 
we should make the law in accordance with the conditions upon 
which we induced the voters of this country to cast their ballots 
in November, 1908. 

The President says further in this same speech: 

I wish there to be no doubt in respect to the revision of the tariff. 


I am a tariff revisionist, and I have been one since the question has 
been mooted. 


REPUBLICANS MUST MAKE BILL CONFORM TO PARTY PROMISE. 

On September 24, 1908, I spent the day with Mr. Taft. He 
visited my home city. I had the pleasure of presenting him 
to a large audience in the gymnasium of the University of 
Wisconsin, where he spoke. I went with him from Madison, 
rode with him during the day, and heard him deliver a number 


of addresses. He closed the day with a speech at Milwaukee. 
Mr. Bryan had been in Milwaukee shortly before, and it was 
expected that he would soon visit the State of Wisconsin again 
and travel to a considerable extent over the same course taken 
by Mr. Taft. So Mr. Tafts Milwaukee speech was in effect an 
answer to Mr. Bryan on the tariff question. He said: 

The encoa ment which industry receives leads to the investment 
of capital in it, to the training of labor, to the exercise of the in- 
ventive faculty of which the American has so much, and in practically 
every case in which adequate protection has been given the price of 
the article has fallen, the difference in the cost of producing the article 


abroad and here has reduced, and the necessity for maintaining 


the tariff at the former rate has ceased. 

There are many articles in common use to-day which 
were unknown when the Dingley tariff bill was enacted. Conditions 
with respect to the cost of articles abroad have Spang J just as they 
have opan a in this country, so that the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad ten years ago was in many instances 


erent and less than it is to-day. 
5 aA 7 greater than the diferential be- 


5 d that the tariff 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, and that it should 


therefore be reduced. 

I can = that our party is pledged to a ete revision, and as a 
temporary head of that party, and President of the United States, if 
it be successful in November, I expect to use all the influence that I 
have by calling immediately a special session, and by recommendation 
to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision. . . . 

He put his interpretation upon what would be a genuine and 
honest revision. 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there 
are many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive, and 
there are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measure 
of conservative protection. 


A conservative protection, not a blind, irrational protection. 
He said further: 

It is my ju ent that a revision of the tariff, in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican platform, will be on the whole a substan- 
tial revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions 
in this regard. 

So, Republican Senators, when you scan this bill and analyze 
it, if it does not square itself with that declaration, taken in 
connection with the Republican platform, I say to you that 
you can not, acting in good faith with the people of this country, 
vote for the bill. It must embody a substantial revision down- 
ward or it is a violation of the Republican pledge made by the 
A who carried the flag of the Republican party to victory in 
1 

In another speech on the tariff, delivered at Des Moines, 
Iowa, September 25, 1908, Mr. Taft said: 7 

It is my judgment as it is that of many Republicans that there are 
many sch es of the tariff In which the rates are excessive, and there 
are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measure of 
conservative protection. 

Again, in the State of Iowa, he was appealing to Republican 
voters upon the basis of conservative protection; and again he 
construed the party pledge to mean that many of these schedules 
must be reduced and that the increases, if any, would consti- 
tute but the few exceptions. 

Again he said in that connection: 


It is my judgment that a revision of the tarif in accordance with 


the pledge of the Republican party will be on the whole a substantial 
revision downward— 


Using the same language he used in Milwaukee— 


though there 8 will be a few exceptions in this regard. 

As the tempora leader of the party 1 do not hesitate to say, with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party is given the 
ee of power in November it will perform its promises in good 


You Senators from Iowa, from Nebraska, from Minnesota, 
you Senators from the whole Mississippi Valley, well you know 
the language used at Des Moines, and at Milwaukee, and at 
every other place where Mr. Taft spoke on that remarkable 
tour through the great Mississippi and Missouri valleys. I say 
to you that the men who voted for him will look to you to see 
that this tariff is revised upon the lines laid down by the Presi- 
dent when he made that memorable campaign and met face to 
face the yoters of that great and populous section of the country. 

Finally, in his inaugural address of March 4, Mr. Taft said: 

It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions since 
the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective 
principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated will permit the 
reduction of rates in certain schedules and will require the advance- 
ment of few, if any. 

If the Republican platform at Chicago admits of the diverse 
interpretations it has been given in this debate, there is all the 
more reason for this emphasis on Mr. Taft’s utterances. The 
people if doubt existed, accepted the interpretation of their can- 
didate for President, who promised to call a special session to 
revise the tariff, and who, they well understood, must pass final 
judgment when the bill was brought to him for approval. 
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So, I say, we approach the consideration of the tariff bill under 
obligations which we can not shirk or put aside, which must be 
binding upon us, and which require us, on the whole, to revise 
the tariff downward; which require us to adopt, if there is ne- 
cessity for advance of any rate, a conservative protective policy 
with respect to that advancement. 

Mr. President, that brings me to the consideration of the 
work of the committees of Congress in the treatment of this 
bill, and at this point, at the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], who is especially desirous of ad- 
dressing the Senate this afternoon, I will yield temporarily and 
later resume what I have to say. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think attention should be called to the 
fact, inasmuch as the Senator from Wisconsin has yielded, that 
the Chair held that he not being here thirty minutes after the 
recess expired, the floor had been yielded, and he had to resume 
it again; and that now yielding, it puts him in the position of 
having spoken twice on one day. That ought to be noted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say, if there is any difficulty 
about my taking the floor to continue what I have to say, I 
will adjust myself to it very easily by offering an amendment, 
which will give me a right to go on. I do not think there will 
be any narrow construction of the rule in this respect. I have 
not shown any disposition unduly to tax the patience of the 
Senate; I do desire to discuss this schedule in a somewhat 
thoroughgoing way; and I haye not any doubt that I will be 
permitted to do so without any mere technicalities being applied 
to my right. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, I am very sure there will 
be no question about the right of the Senator to proceed. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from West Virginia yield 
to me for a moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, he having been yielded to for 
that purpose. P 

The Secretary called the roll, 


and the following Senators 
answered to their names: - 


Aldrich Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Paynter 
Bacon Clay Gamble Penrose 
Beveridge Crane Gore Perkins 
Borah Crawford Hale Piles 
Bourne Cullom Heyburn Rayner 
Bradley Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnston, Ala, Scott e 
Briggs Dick Jones Simmons 
Bristow Dillingham Kean Smith, Md. 
Brown Dixon La Follette Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dolliver McEnery Sutherland 
Burkett Akins Martin Taliaferro 
Burnham Fletcher Money Warner 
Burrows Flint Oliver Warren 
Carter Frazier Overman 

Clark, Wyo. Frye Page 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, the tariff debate in the Senate 
and the discussion in the public press make plain one fact, that 
. the protective policy and protection sentiment is stronger 
throughout the country and with the people than at any other 
period in its history. The Senators who claim that the rates 
are too high and ought to be reduced, I think, are good pro- 
tectionists and are sincere in what they are endeavoring to bring 
about. 

But I do not agree with those Senators in the revision of 
duties downward, especially when they wish to go as far as the 
free list. I want to stop somewhere this side of the free list. I 
think the products of West Virginia are entitled to protection, 
the same as the products of other States. I want to put the rea- 
sons for protecting them on the same ground that is claimed for 
the manufactured products and the agricultural products of 
other sections of the Union. 

Putting foreign products competing with American products 
in our home market on the free list is not reduction of duties, 
but it is destruction of property interests. 

I still believe that protection in its broadest and best sense 
would be strengthened by placing a duty on every foreign prod- 
‘uct competing with American products in our markets, thereby 
insuring some measure of protection or some share in the distri- 


bution of duties on all competing American products, discrimi- 
nating against none. 

Some Senators consider what is called raw materials are not 
such products as are entitled to protection. What is generally 
termed “raw material” in one section is the manufactured 
product of another. Whenever money is invested in raw ma- 
terials and labor has been expended on them, they become manu- 
factured products and are entitled to protection the same as 
any other product and for the same reason. 

Bismarck, more than twenty years ago, attributed the wonder- 
ful progress and prosperity of the United States to the protective 
policy, and urgently adyocated protection for the German Em- 
pire, which it has adopted, and is now a strong protection 
nation. Germany protects more of her products than any other 
country in Europe, and as a result is to-day most prosperous 
and leads Europe in manufacturing. Germany has so arranged 
her tariff in the interest of protection that if she finds a foreign 
article being sold in her markets she immediately puts a duty 
on the same. In this way Germany drives competing products 
of other countries out of her markets, and has obtained such a 
degree of prosperity in manufacturing that she not only manu- 
factures nearly everything her own people consume, but sends 
her manufactured products to the markets of England and other 
countries, 

I wish to give some reasons for maintaining a duty on bi- 
tuminous coal, among the leading and important industries of 
West Virginia and the whole country. 

Coal and petroleum are finished products and entitled to the 
same consideration in fixing the duties on foreign products com- 
peting with American products in our markets as other manu- 
factured products. 

To produce coal and petroleum requires yast capital, large 
plants, great improvements, and the employment of labor; in- 
deed, everything that enters into the manufacture of shoes, 
sugar, cutlery, woolen and cotton goods, tobacco, gloves, on all 
of which there are, in the present bill, duties ranging from 50 
to 150 per cent. There should be no difference or discrimination 
against coal and petroleum in making the tariff. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a table of some articles 
taken from the pending bill arranged in three classes—the high- 
duty class, the medium-duty class, and the low-duty class. 
In the high-duty class the duties range on foreign impor- 
tations competing with American products from 50 to 262 
per cent, in the medium-duty class the duties range from 
22 to 50 per cent, and in the low-duty class range from 5 to 
22 per cent. 

Coal is in the low-duty class, the duty on lumber has been 
reduced 50 per cent, and oil is on the free list, as will be 
observed. 

West Virginia is not ambitious that coal and petroleum 
should be in the high-duty class or medium-duty class. We 
would be quite satisfied if these products find a place in the list 
containing the low duties placed upon foreign products imported 
into the United States. We do not ask much; we are moderate 
in our demands, although the capital invested in these two great 
industries is equal to the capital invested in most of the leading 
industries of the United States. 

Let me read from this table the list of duties; this will tell 
the whole story. If the products enjoying the protection which 
I am about to name are entitled to the high duties placed upon 
them, then coal and petroleum should not be on the free list, but 
have a reasonable duty. 

The duty on tobacco is 262 per cent; cigars, 172 per cent; 
woolens and worsted cloths, 136 per cent; another class of 
worsted cloths—and I do not know one from the other, Mr. Presi- 
dent—is 122 per cent. Here is tobacco again, 122 per cent; 
then all dutiable tobacco, 104 per cent; dress goods, 103 per 
cent; woolens and worsted cloths, 95 per cent; all manufactures 
of wool, 90 per cent; limes, 89 per cent; woolen yarns, ST per 
cent; lemons, increased from 47 to 70 per cent. Then look at 
the list of agricultural products, all having high duties under 
the Dingley law—the duty on some of them is increased in the 
present bill. 

Mr. President, I would be satisfied with the present duty of 
67 cents on coal and a duty of 1 cent a gallon or even less on 
crude petroleum. 

I insist that there is not an American industry more important 
than petroleum or coal. f 

When coal is reached in the table from which I am reading 
it is 22 per cent under the Dingley law, but as reported in the 
Payne bill it is made free, and petroleum is also made free. 
I can not understand this discrimination. 

The table referred to follows. 
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Certain of the chief commodities ranked according to average ad valorem duty, per rates of the Senate dill on basis of imports of 1900. 


[* indicates change of rates; f average ad valorem duty not ascertainable on account of change in rates.! 


| zupa duty, average ad valorem over 50 per cent. 
217 Tobacco, wrapper and filler mixed, with more than 15 per cont wrapper, 
: a also leaf tobacco of two or more countries, mixed or packed to- 
gether. 
271 | Cigars and cheroots...... e * 


371 | Woolen or worsted cloths, value not more than 40 cents per pound 5 
873 | Woolen yarns, value not more than 30 cents per pound eder 
374 | Woolen or worsted cloths, value 40 to 70 cents per puͥd trees 
217 | Tobaceo, filler, stemmed 
217-221 | All dutiable tobacco 
876-377 Dress goods, wool manufactures. . 
37⁴ | Woolen or worsted cloths, value a 
217 | Cigars and cheroots, Cuban 3 . 


au manuisetures ot WOO] e e ee e eee A 


Ames eee . 
| Woolen yarns, value more than 90 cents per pound 
T bo, fillex; PU AR onin T Maa S 


ed 

Gloves, men's, Schmaschen (sheep), lace finish 
Rice, cleaned 
c 
unmlyered escwencwewseue 
Sugar, above No. 16 butch standard. 
Sugar, not above No. 16 Dutch standard. 
Hats, fur, not over $5 per dozen 
| Hosiery, value not exceeding $5 per dozen 
Laces, lace window curtainx, ete., cotton 


Barley 

Silk fabrics, woven In the pi 
Hosiery, value over $5 per dozen. 
| Tobacco, Siler, unstemmed, Cuban. 


418 

398 

67 

u7 | 
442 
865-200 


[apa 
Malt, barley 


— — 


85 Flax, hemp or ramle; woven fabrics less than 4} ounces per square yard 
and counting more than 100 threads per inch. 

F WELTON se MOTH) 098 ̃ ⁰ .. ²˙ pnb anew 

Hats, bonnets, hoods, straw, chip, ete., not trimmed........ 

Cotton thread and carded yarns (not including spool thread). 

Wheat (Increuse) uun. e ee A 


BS 
© 


Low duty—average ad valorem 20 per cent or less. 


Í Fag Py bars, blooms, billets, ete., charcoal used in manufacture 


t rolled or hammered .. 
Paper, N 


Average ad valorem, imports of 1906. 


Dingley in- Senate estl- 

8 75 come, 1907, mate, 
(Dingley Senate bill. 

bill). 
Per cent, | Per cent, | Specific duty. 

202. 70 202. 70 | $1.85 per pound...........-.| $11,905, 463.07 | $11, 905, 488. 07 

172,04 172.04 | $4.50 per pound and 25 per 10, 621, 25 10, 621.25 

cen 
136; 73 135.73 | 33 arpir pound and 50 87,378.42 87,378. 42 
r cen 

186.09 136.09 | 27) conts per pound and 40 $1.18 81.18 

reent. 

122,29 122.29 aent per pound and 50 224, 598. 07 224, 596. 07 

per ceur. 
122.32 50 cents per pound 240, 240. 00 
104, 39 26, 113, 185, 29 
4, 258, 859. 77 
95. 48 per pound and 65 
per cent, 
91.28 91.28 | $4.50 and 25 per cent, less 20 3, 474, 380. 35 8, 474, 380. 35 
per cent, 
90. 30 l 36,5514, 818. 89 
. 23 89. 23 1 cent per po “i s 38, 901.65 
78 87.78 | 38} cents and 40 per cent... 116, 543, 59 116, 848. 59 
72. 5⁴ 72.52 50 cents per pound less 20 1, 508, 798. 36 r 798. 
per cent, 

47.27 70.90 539, 583. 54 2, 809, 375. 
69,13, 69.13 211, 275, 49 211, 275.49 
61.51 OL. 5i „478. 8.677, 443. 4 
64. 29 64,29 8, 180, 82 180. 
64.08 64.08 589, 084. 67 „081.1 

* 63.70 (i 4 habe A EA 3 1, 437, 855, 69 1, 614, 109, 90 
63. 55 63.55 10 to 22} ce unte foot. 781, 500. 81 „ 533. 7 

64.32 63,00 | 1.91 cents pound 81.220. 43 82, 000. 9 
61.43 En 59, 947, 799. 73 D9, 247, 819. 69 

91. 60 61.66 | $1.25 and 15 per gen 4.743. 13 3,087. 15 
60,16 60. 10 cents to $2and 15 pe 4,115, 446.35 4,115, 446, 35 
60, 00 60.00 60 per cent .. 23, 813. O88, 97 23, 843, 001, 89 
55. 23 55. 23 | 45 cents bush 3, 544. 60 3.511. 

55.00 2 F 6. 766, 856, 66 8, 996, 881, 29 

#55. 00 00 | 55 per cent 23, 295. 90 23, 205, 
ML 73 54.73 | 35 cents less 20 per cent 1, 508, 798, 36 1, 508, 798. 36 

51.00 + «-| 14,271, 036. 64 , 023, 722. 66 
53. 66 66 | 1} conts per pound 357, 079.84 357, 079.84 
51,89 61,89 4, 243, 363. 57 4, 243, 363. 57 

+54. 45 61.47 715, 00 643,51 
50. 00 50,00 50 percent 3 + 74, 491. 35 74, 472,59 
50. 00 50.00 88 <. 920, 674. 23 920, 061.49 

* 35.00 46,66 | 20 cents per pound ......... 181, 085. 97 241, 447.93 

* 46,30 46.10 | 1} to4 „ 645, 382. 74 513, 084.75 

*56.13 43,90 per dozen and 15 per cent. 39, 108. 26 30, 139, 56 
43.47 43.47 | 33 to 36 cents per pound....| 16,562,748. 08 16, 562, 748.08 

57. 48 43.19 | $2.25 per dozen and 15 per 42, 535. 05 31, 901, 27 

n s 

$52.87 42.29 1, 695, 613. 98 
40,80 40. 80 1.512. 90 
40. 00 40.00 „ 809. 80 
89.22 39.22 2, 009, 525. 16 

. 62 ł „284. 672. 29 

*37.54 1, 883, 915, 80 

18. 17 11 „ 139, 56 
35,00 35.00 1,481, 047.07 

*45.00 35.00 284. 66, 221,49 
35.00 35.00 5 74, 472, 54 

33. 98 H 0. 118, 249. 65 

* 26.54 85 4, 785.73 5,742.60 
25. 00 25.00 102, 095. 91 102, 095. 91 

88. 77 25.81 25, 294. 67 16, 863.10 
25, 00 25, 00 39, 884. 99 39, 351. 99 
24.29 24.29 23, 775. 82 23, 775. 32 

17. 99 23. 90 1,425, 89 1, 900.18 
2.92 22.92 11, 158, 71 11,158.71 
22. 22.32 695, 480. 10 696, 480, 10 

*31.37 20.91 cent und 442, 619, 22 205, 012. 80 
20.00 20. 00 8 . — 112, 517. 86 112,517. 36 
19.25 19.25 64, 419,58 64, 419. 58 
19.10 19.10 7,556.43 7.88. 43 

* 33.44 16.72 30, 670, 02 15, 333. 24 
16,72 16.72 346, 974. 15 346,974.15 

* 26. 31 16. 44 2, 174, 688. 46 1, 359, 180. 02 
16. 06 16. 06, 107, 189. 16 107, 189. 16 

20.13 p 3 637, 836. 50 679, 096. 55 

25.00 00 41,155.30 24,690. 74 

20. 00 15.00 483, 689.15 325, 190. 8 

20. 00 15. 00 41,570. £0 81, 028. 10 
+7.50 15.00 15.75 31.50 

2. 88 13. 06 23, 970. 37 11, 985, 19 

15. 56 13. 37 96, O40, 38 „940. 75 
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Certain of the chief commodities ranked according to average ad valorem duty, ete—Continued. 


as 
gra 
of Sen. Article, 
ate bill. 
Low duty—average ad valorem 20 per cent or less—Continued, 
TUBE) ITON O70... 6. . . 
402 | Wood pulp, chemical, unbleached.. 


402 | Wood pulp, chemical, bleached... 

116 Spiegeleisen <p vewesscsceswe ecneseesuee 
117 | Round iron, not less than ye inch in diameter 
197 | Lumber, other than whitewood, sycamore, and basswood 
116 | Perromianganege sooo . . nene podand onns 
448 | Leather, band, belting, and sole 

448 | Skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished..-.... - 
197 | Lumber, whitewood, sycamore, and bas wol. 


Pulp 
Silk, 
Tobacco stems 


IMPORTANCE OF COAL, 


Mr. ELKINS. I wish now to give some figures and data to 
show the extent and importance of the coal industry of the 
United States. The production of coal last year, and it was a 
dull year, was 419,000,000 tons, worth $500,000,000 at the mouth 
of the mine. This includes anthracite coal. In estimating the 
value of coal, the cost of transportation must be considered, 
because transportation adds so greatly to the cost of coal, so thut 
in many instances it is worth twice as much as the coal and 
often three times as much, ‘Therefore, if we consider the ques- 
tion of the transportation of 419,000,000 tons of coal it is equal 
at least to $800,000,000, making the total cost of coal at the 
points of consumption and distribution $1,300,000,000. So there 
is involved in the coal industry in mining and transportation 
this enormous sum of money every year. 

Coal going to New England from West Virginia is worth say 
$3.25 to $3.50 a ton in any of the ports of New England; $2.10 
of this is transportation. It is $1.40 by rail and 70 cents by 
water. West Virginia has to send her coal by rail 400 miles 
and by water 600 miles to reach New England, to compete there 
with Nova Scotia coal. 

Nearly 3,000,000 people depend upon this industry for a living. 
There are thousands of towns and small communities scattered 
all over the country dependent almost entirely on coal mining 

aud the coal industry, just as there are towns and communities 
everywhere dependent upon the steel, iron, shoe, leather, cotton, 
woolen, and other industries. 

The capital invested in coal lands, mines and improvements 
will reach into thousands of millions. With this vast outlay of 
capital and the people employed, it becomes a very serious mat- 
ter to disturb or impair in any way the coal industry. 

It is said this will only affect some of the coal States in the 
East and a few States in the Northwest. I wish to lay it down 
as a general proposition that when anything tends to reduce the 
price of a commodity in a given locality this reduction affects 
the price of the commodity all over the country, and if the price 
of coal is reduced or coal mining Is destroyed in certain States 
you affect the price of coal generally, 

West Virginia last year produced over 40,000,000 tons, and 
the year before, I think, 48,000,000 tons. This coal was valued 
at the mouth of the mine at the lowest estimate at $40,000,000, 
Nearly 80 per cent of this cost was labor. It cost $64,000,000 
for transportation to get the coal to market. 

So there is inyolved in the coal industry in my State 
$104,000,000 every year to mine and get the coal to the point 
of transportation and distribution. 

It is estimated that 50,000 miners and laborers are employed 
in and about the mines in West Virginia. 

Coal mining is the chief industry of West Virginia, and has 
been for two generations. The owners and operators of coal 
mines are not alone the parties interested. The coal miners, 
eoke drawers, handlers, and outside laborers dependent on the 
successful operation of coal properties are also interested. 

The bankers, merchants, grocers, and farmers near the mines, 
us well as many other people, are directly or indirectly interested. 
A large coal plant is always the nucleus of a town, which de- 


Average ad valorem, imports of 1906. 


9 in- Senate esti- 
come, 1907. mate, 
Senate bill. 
Per cent. 
12. 06 $244,715. 27 
10. 15 266, 885.21 
9.88 210, 305, 74 
9.62 206, 056, 28 
7,01 11, 285. 60 
6.47 904, 470. 56 
6.13 236, 358. 15 
5. 00 3.088. 90 
5.00 155, 641.09 
2.99 7, 450. 78 


—— ñ „%%% „„ „„ 


pends on the working of the mine. The abandonment or the 
closing of large and established mines, or their impairment, 
would destroy whole communities and towns and bring distress 
and ruin to many people. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mlinois, Indiana, and other coal States 
consume within their borders most of the coal they produce. 
Pennsylvania produces 225,000,000 tons of coal, and outside of 
anthracite conl most of it is consumed in supplying the needs of 
the State, while West Virginia has but few manufacturing 
plants. Having natural gas in many counties it is used for 
domestic purposes and for operating mills, factories, plants, 
and mines, 

The cost of mining West Virginia coal is from 85 cents to $1 
per ton; when sold to New England the railroad freight is 
$1.40; water freight, 70 cents per ton; commissions and Insur- 
ance, 20 cents; total, $3.30 per ton alongside in New England. 

The price of West Virginia coal in New England is about 
$3.50 per ton, but it is often sold as low as $3 to $3.25, some- 
times lower. The actual difference in the price of Nova Scotia 
and West Virginia coal in New England is from 75 cents to $1 
in favor of Nova Scotia coal. 


THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN A DUTY ON COAL, 


* 

Since the formation of the Government there has never been 
a moment that there was not a duty on bituminous coal. It is 
singular that now it is sought to take off this duty and put coal 
on the free list. Even under the Wilson law there was a duty 
of 40 cents a ton. 

The duty on bituminous coal since 1780 is shown in a table 
which I will ask to have inserted in my remarks. ‘The duty rons 
from 56 cents a ton in 1789, under a bill drawn by James Madi- 
son, to 84 cents in 1792, $1.26 in 1794, and in 1812, $2.80; under 
the Walker tariff, the great Democratic tariff, $1.75; under the 
Wilson law 40 cents, and that did not last long. Even that 40 
cents Mr. Bryan voted for and some Senators who were then 
members of the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, consent will be 
granted to insert the table in the Recorp, 

The table is as follows: 


Duty on bituminous coal since 1789. 


1909. 
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Mr. ELKINS. From the beginning of the Government to the 
present time no President, no Congress, no national platform 
of any political party, and none of the great statesmen of the 
past has favored free bituminous coal. 

A low duty on coal would injuriously affect in the West the 
mining interests of the States of Oregon, Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Alaska, and parts of Montana, and in the East the 
mining interests of West Virginia, Maryland, and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, while the coal interests of Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio 
might not be hurt. 

I have a letter received here from a producer of coal, written 
from Seattle, which I will ask to have inserted in my remarks: 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


WALTER OAKES, Hervey LINDLEY, 
President and Treasurer. Vice-President and Secretary. 


THE ROSLYN FUEL COMPANY, 
ROOMS 607-610 LOWMAN BUILDING, 


L. P. KercHam, 
Sales Agent. 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 22, 1909. 
Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: As a coal operator in the State of Washington, I want 
to protest against the removal or reduction of the duty on coal. We 
are at a disadvantage with the British Columbia mines and absolutely 
need the protection In competition with them for the following reasons: 

1. They y lower wages there. 

2. They ve longer hours. ps 

3. They employ Chinese and Japanese labor, which we can.not do 
here if we want to do so. 

4. The adjacent British Columbia mines, besides, have other advan- 
tages in a water haul to Puget Sound market, instead of rail haul. 
This makes a cheaper rate than from our mine by 60 cents, and also 
greater than from many other mines. 

5. The British Columbia fields are easier and more Gria mined 
than ours, from the character of the veins and the way they lie. 

S The British Columbia coals are higher grade t most of our 
coals. 

7. They are marketing large quantities of coal here on the present 
basis, both on the coast and in the Interior. A large amount is pom . 
into Spokane and adjacent territory from various mines in British 
Columbia territory. A large tonnage is also Imported into the Puget 
Sound district from Vancouver Island. This shows that the removal 
of duty is unnecessary, and, if done, they can do business on a 67 
cent a ton larger basis. ‘The history of former riod of removal of 
duty was that they reduced prices temporarily until many of our mines 
had to shut down, and then raised them again, so the consumer did 
not get the benefit. 

8. To protect this district from coal shortage. When the last short- 
age existed no coal could be obtained from the British Columbia coast 
market. Our own fields must be developed, therefore, to take care of 
consumers. 

9. If duty is taken off, it will tend 
ment of the Alaska fields, where the 
is found. 

The people of this State seem to be practically unanimous in favor- 
ing the retention of duty, realizing that they will not secure any re- 
duction in prices if duty is removed. The prices that are char for 
coal In Victoria and Vancouver have been as high, or higher, than are 
charged here. 

I trust you will appreciate the force of above arguments and use 
your influence and vote to prevent removal of duty. 

Yours, very truly, 


to peoria or delay the develop- 
highest grade coal on the coast 


THe Rostxyn FUEL Co. 
A By WALTER OAKES, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL, 


Mr. ELKINS. Just as the writer says, the coals of British 
Columbia are inexhaustible and better than the coals of Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, Oregon, and other Western States, while in 
the East many of the coals of West Virginia, Maryland, and 
western Pennsylvania are better than the Nova Scotia coals. 
If coal with the cheap labor of Canada is made free, or a low 
duty is imposed upon it and our market opened to British Co- 
lumbia coals, the American mines in those States that can be 
reached in short distances by railroad from Canada will close, 
and the coal industry in those localities, with the towns and 
communities dependent on it, will absolutely be destroyed. 

The Crows Nest and other mines in Canada produce better 
coal than the mines of Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon, 
and Alaska, and in the next place the Canadian coal can reach 
the markets in many places at lower rates than the coals of the 
States named. 

The only reason why all the mining operations of those 
States would not close in the event of free coal is the matter of 
transportation. The transportation would be too high to allow 
the coal to be hauled long distances, but just as far as these 
coals can be hauled in competition with American coal they 
will drive the American coal out of the market. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague yield to me a moment? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is it not true that in Nova Scotia there are 
large coal fields now only waiting to be opened up and devel- 
oped, provided there is no duty placed upon coal so that it can 
be brought in? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; that is true. New mines in Nova Scotia 
are ready to be opened whenever the duty of 67 cents is re- 


‘economic questions. 


moved, Nova Scotia sent 700,000 tons of coal last year to New 
England after paying the duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, does the Senator think 
that putting coal on the free list would do much good so far 
as the consumer is concerned? 

Mr. ELKINS. No; not a bit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I asked that question for the reason that 
we had free coal a few years ago, and we in New England, 
notwithstanding a million tons more or less were sent in from 
Nova Scotia, did not discover that we got our coal any cheaper 
because of the fact that it came in from Nova Scotia free. It 
displaced that much West Virginia and Pennsylvania coal, but 
the profits went into the pockets of certain well-known gentle- 
men with whom doubtless the Senator from West Virginia is 
acquainted. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator is right, as he always is on 
We did not get the coal any cheaper, but, 
strange to say, we imported 3,000,000 tons into this country in 
eight months. A part of that came from England. The price 
was maintained all the time. It did not go 1 cent lower. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly, 

Mr. JONES. The Senator may cover this point possibly later 
on in his address in connection with Pacific coast coal. I wish 
to suggest that some of the best anthracite coal fields are found 
in Alaska. Some of the best naval coal is there and in British 
Columbia. About 75,000 tons a year are now being shipped into 
that territory. If the duty is taken off it will prevent the de- 
velopment of those fields in Alaska, and it would be of great 
value to this country if we could get them developed. 

Mr. ELKINS. I thank the Senator from Washington for the 
suggestion. He is right. Last year 250,000 tons of coal were 
brought into Alaska from British Columbia, paying 67 cents 
duty. The mines in Alaska are not yet opened. Take off the 
duty and it will be seen that the American operator would 
have no show at all. 


NOVA SCOTIA COAL, 


Mr, President, I wish to give some facts touching the produc- 
tion of coal in Noya Scotia. Nova Scotia produced last year 
5,800,000 tons of coal. Six hundred thousand or 700,000 tons of 
it came into New England. The rest, 5,000,000 tons, was con- 
sumed in Canada. It was consumed there as far as railroad 
transportation would allow it to go. The coal can only go as 
far west as Montreal, and from Montreal to Winnipeg, a dis- 
tance of 1,600 miles, there is no coal. Nova Scotia coal is used 
with the greatest success for domestic purposes in Canada. It 
drives every wheel and operates every plant in Canada. It is 
used on all the railroads. It does for the people of Canada 
what it will do for the people of New England if we take this 
duty of 67 cents off. It will displace in the end the coal of West 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and I want to show 
what interests would be impaired. In Massachusetts and 
Maine we have $4,000,000 worth of shipping now hauling coal 
from Norfolk and Baltimore to New England. That would go 
by the board. There are $4,000,000 invested in barges. This 
is all American investment. They would have to go out of 
business, not to speak of displacing 16,000,000 or 20,000,000 
tons of coal from the three States, of which 14,000,000 is from 
West Virginia. 

This is a matter of deep concern to West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. We can not allow this vast trade 
and this great interest to be impaired. Besides, the great 
coal railroads of West Virginia, the Norfolk and Western, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, were built 
largely as coal roads, and to take from these roads 16,000,000 
tons traffic per annum would be a great loss to the roads and the 
stockholders. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague allow me? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to call attention to the new road that 
has been built through our State and through old Virginia. 
The Senators from old Virginia as well as West Virginia are 
very much interested in that new road. It is one of the greatest 
coal roads that has ever been built in this country. 

Mr. ELKINS. That is true. It cost from $40,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. The late Mr. Rogers built the road out of his 
private fortune. 

Mr. SCOTT. For nothing but coal hauling. 

Mr. ELKINS. As my colleague suggests, that road will de- 
velop a vast coal section in West Virginia. 

The people of West Virginia who are engaged in coal mining 
are most estimable citizens, good business men, and employ 
large capital in their business, and incidentally build up com- 
munities and employ vast numbers of wage-earners, On what 
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ground can any distinction or discrimination be made against 
the coal-mining industry in favor of other industries? 

The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Paynter], sitting 
near me, who so ably represents a great coal State, is deeply 
interested in this question of a proper duty on coal. Very soon 
from this new railroad connection, or Virginian railroad, coal 
will be shipped from his State to Norfolk, thence by water to 
New England and New York. 

It will be asked if West Virginia coal is better, why is it 
not used in New England to the exclusion of Nova Scotia coal? 
In the first place, Nova Scotia in the last six or seven years 
has only been able to supply that part of Canada east of 
Montreal and send 700,000 tons to New England. With her 
present development she can not supply much more coal than 
she now furnishes Canada and sends to us. 

Nova Scotia has about a thousand square miles of coal, con- 
taining four veins whose average thickness is about ten feet, 
making about six thousand millions of tons of coal, two- 
thirds of it as good as West Virginia coal. Now remove the 
duty and give this coal the New England, New York, and New 
Jersey markets, and the result would be that Nova Scotia 
in a few years would furnish New England nearly all the coal 
she now gets from West Virginia, because Nova Scotia coal 
could be sold for lower prices. It will be asked, Why should 
not the people of New York and New England get their coal 


cheaper? The answer to this involves the whole question of 
protection. If New England and the East ought to have cheaper 


coal and get it by taking off the duty, then why should not 
the duties on all manufactured products competing with those 
of New England be also taken off, so that the people all over the 
country could get them cheaper? The principle of protection is 
to build up our home industries by manufacturing our own 
products—this gives our people employment, keeps the money in 
the country, and makes this country an independent and self- 
reliant nation. 
ANALYSES OF WEST VIRGINIA AND NOVA SCOTIA COALS. 

I have analyses taken from the United States Navy reports 
comparing the West Virginia and Nova Scotia coals. I know 
it is technical to talk about fixed carbon, volatile matter, ash, 
and sulphur. Probably all Senators will not understand these 


terms, and I shall not detain the Senate to read them, and 
will only add that Nova Scotia was so ambitious about her 
coal and its good qualities that her coal operators bid against 
the best West Virginia coal to supply the United States Navy. 
To show the quality of Nova Scotia coal and the best coal 
from West Virginia, I submit the following: 
Analyses taken from the United States Navy reports. 


Nova Scotia coals: Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per et. Per ct 
Cape Breton 2.78 | 32.27 | 59. 4.26 1.10 
CC ˙ A Ä 2. 10 32.27 57.57 7.56 s 
Spring e deserves: 1.02 | 34.58 | 60. 82 3.78 1.20 

West Virginia coals: 

Pocahontas (average of 12 analyses). -69 | 18.83 | 74.07 5.65 .76 
New River (average of 12 analyses). 82 20.55 | 74.11 4.52 65 
eee eee 83. 16 61.11 5. 78 1.18 


At a large steam plant in Maine during 1908 tests were made, under 
boilers, of West Virginia nut and slack coal, costing $2.95 per TOSS 
ton delivered, against Spring Hill, Nova Scotia, slack, costing $2.40 
delivered, a difference in price of 18.6 per cent. Yet, as the result of 
these tests, Nova Scotia coal was awarded the contract; and in the 
same contract in 1909 Nova Scotia coal suppliers made a price of 
$2.20 per gross ton, including duty of 15 cents per ton, and were 
awarded the contract, West Virginia coal would now cost, owing to 
increased labor and freighting, $8.07 delivered, a difference in price 
of 25.7 per cent. To be on a competing basis, the West Virginia coal 


would now have to sell at $2.80, which would mean about 63 cents 
at the mines, considerably less than the average cost of production. 


Analyses of Nova Scotia coals—Dominion Coal Company. 


Per et. Per ct. | Fer et. Per ct. 

ese eee e bs 81.41 62.73 5. 86 2.71 
30.31 | 62.33 6.43 1.10 

37.60 | 56.34 5.54 1.25 

Skaus 87.26 | 58.74 3.25 1.85 
29.40 | 65.50 4.30 2.32 

E 31.96 65.22 2.82 1.18 

Victoria .... že -28| 83.30 | 62.92 8.50 2.84 
Old Sydne ggg. 1.26 | 85.51 | 69.11 4.11 1.70 
Spring Hill. > -30 | 32.60 | 64.48 2.50 1.21 
Acadia 1.05 27.42 | 62.18 9.35 1.48 
Jntercolonia .90 | 22.92 | 67.15 9.03 1.06 
Reserve ... 2.78 | 32.27 59.52 5.43 21.17 
Nova Scotia 1.87 | 34.81 57.36 6.26 4.16 


s United States navy-yard. 


With the exception of three analyses, the figures show the 
Nova Scotia coal is as good as two-thirds of the coal of West 
Virginia or of Pennsylvania or of Maryland. The Pocahontas 
and New River coals are the best in the State of West Virginia. 
There is only 7 per cent difference in the heating value of Nova 
Scotia coal and the coal of West Virginia. Pocahontas coal is 
14.805 British thermal units per pound of coal; the Nova Scotia 
coal is 13.755 British thermal units. This is one of the best 
tests. I find the duty on coal imported into Canada is 50 cents 
per ton. The duty on coal under the Dingley bill is 67 cents, 
and on slack it is 15 cents a ton. There has been in the last six 
years, owing, it is said, to some misinterpretation or evasion of 
the law, a loss to the United States Government in the way of 
duties of perhaps, $200,000 a year. Under the Dingley law it 
was provided that coal slack which would pass through a half- 
inch screen could be imported from Canada at 15 cents. It 
turned out that pretty nearly everything which came in was 
slack. It was claimed that the coal was very fine; but the fact 
was that it was made into slack before and during shipment 
and when it got to Boston most of it was appraised as slack, 
because it was so fine that it would pass through a half-inch 
screen, although it was not slack produced in the ordinary way. 
Most of the coal imported as slack was ordinary coal and should 
have paid a duty of 67 cents a ton instead of 15 cents. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield to me just 
on that particular point? 

Mr.-ELKINS. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. A great deal of coal that is 
shipped as coal passes through our custom-houses as slack. It 
is impossible to ship bituminous coal without creating more or 
less slack in the shipment. The importer would say to the 
custom-house officer, You see that 50 per cent of that is slack.” 
As to 30 or 40 per cent of the coal which is shipped and paid 
for by the people of the United States as coal, the shipments 
come through in that way—a certain part paying a duty of 67 
cents and a certain part a duty of 15 cents, when it all should 
have paid the full rate. 

Mr. ELKINS. That is a fact. But, following the sugges- 
tions of the Senator from Wyoming, the able chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, who has just taken his seat, and with 
the consent and approyal of the Treasury Department, an 
amendment defining “slack” has been prepared which it is 
hoped will correct this misinterpretation or evasion of the law 
that has been going on for six or seven years, which has had the 
effect of displacing West Virginia coal in the New England 
market and at the same time causing a loss to the Government 
in the way of duties of nearly $1,000,000. 

To make this slack question clearer I will go more into detail. 
It seems that in loading the Nova Scotia coal after it was 
mined into the railroad cars it was dropped from an unusual 
height. This broke up the coal considerably. Then in unload- 
ing it into the boats taking it to Boston it was passed through a 
tube 60 feet long, with breakers. This also broke up the coal, 
so that by the time it reached Boston it would nearly all pass 
through a half-inch screen, and therefore most of it was set 
down as slack by the custom-house officer and paid only 15 cents 
a ton duty. Most all of these importations were made by the 
New England Gas Company, which has 400 by-product coke 
ovens near Boston, and the finer the coal the better it is suited 
for making coke; so this company not only got its coal in on a 
15-cent duty, but it was prepared just to suit its purposes. This 
evasion of the law has engaged the attention of the Treasury 
Department for some time, and there have been various rulings 
on the subject besides suits instituted in the courts. I have pre- 
pared an amendment defining coal slack, which I think will pre- 
vent this further misinterpretation of the law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator for just a 
moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr, FLETCHER. We are rather shy on that product in 
Florida and I do not know much about it. I should like to ask 
the Senator to tell us where the coal comes from which is im- 
ported into this country? 

Mr. ELKINS. So far as the southern coal is concerned, 
Tennessee is producing very fine coal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I mean the importations. 

Mr. ELKINS. The importations are principally from British 
Columbia in the West and Nova Scotia in the East. The com- 
petitor with West Virginia coal is Nova Scotia coal lying right 
on the borders of New England. The Nova Scotin mines come 
down almost to the sea, a distance of 12 or 15 miles. West 


Virginia coal is hauled 600 miles by water and 400 miles by rail, 
while Nova Scotia coal is hauled but 15 miles by rail and 600 
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miles by water. 
about a dollar and twenty-five cents a ton in transportation alone. 

There are American and Canadian capitalists waiting to see 
if coal is put on the free list to buy coal lands in Canada, and 
if they should, and open new mines, Nova Scotia coal will ulti- 
mately take the New England market, I think, except for the 
very best quality of coal, and in a few years take all the New 


This gives Nova Scotia coal a great advantage, 


England market. The result of this would be so disastrous, so 
ruinous, and demoralizing to West Virginia, Maryland, and 
eastern Pennsylvania that these States can never consent to the 
lowering of the duty on coal. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; I yield. : 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, before he 
passes from the question of duty, I desire to suggest that in 
the original tariff bill a duty of 50 cents a ton was levied upon 
coal. That was the tariff bill that was passed in 1787, the 
first tariff bill, passed by the First Congress. e 

Mr. ELKINS. James Madison drew it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Fifty cents was the duty levied in order 
that those coal beds, known then to exist but not developed, 
in what was then Virginia, and in Pennsylyania and in Mary- 
land, and with a transportation that must be by wagon to the 
place of use, might compete with coal from England which came 
by water, and the Representatives of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland insisted on that duty of 50 cents a ton on coal in 
order that we might be able to develop our own coal fields and 
shut out the English coal. 

Mr. ELKINS. It was put in for that very reason. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In answer to the Senator from Florida 
IMr. Frercues], the Senator from West Virginia stated that 
our importations of coal came from Nova Scotia. 

Mr. ELKINS. Not altogether. I will correct that. I have 
the data right here. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator did not mean to say that 
there were not large importations of coal from other parts of 
Canada? 

Mr. ELKINS. No; but so far as West Virginia and Mary- 
land are concerned, they compete with Nova Scotia coal. The 
Western States of Oregon, Washington, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Montana are concerned in this question. As I said before, 
the coals in British Columbia are better in quality than these 
coals. That is admitted by everybody. If the duty of 67 cents 
should be taken off, British Columbia coal will supply the 
demand of those States as far as the markets can be reached 
by rail. There are two railroads now being built to Crows 
Nest to haul this coal to points in the United States. Of course, 
more coal will come in if we remove this duty of 67 cents a ton. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask my colleague, merely for 
information, Is there not a great deal of Australian coal that 
comes into this country as ballast? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; that is so on the Pacifie side undoubtedly. 

Mr. SCOTT. And they furnish coal in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. ELKINS. Some coal comes as ballast to San Francisco 
from Australia. San Francisco also takes coal from British Co- 
lumbia. Enormous quantities are shipped from British Colum- 
bia in foreign vessels just as on the Atlantic side. Norwegian 
steamers haul coal from Nova Scotia and American vessels do 
not get this business either on this side or on the Pacific side. 
Chinese labor is employed in manning the steam and sailing 
vessels going to San Francisco from British Columbia. 

EARNINGS OF CANADIAN COAL COMPANIES. 

To show the difference between the earnings of the Canadian 
coal companies and ours, I cite the following facts: The Do- 
minion Coal Company, which is the great coal company of Nova 
Scotia, has 750,000,000 tons of coal in the ground. It has just 
been fairly organized and opened its mines on a large scale within 
the past six years, but during this time has done a profitable 
business. With a capital of $15,000,000 common stock, $3,000,000 
preferred stock, and $5,000,000 in bonds, the Dominion Coal 
Company of Canada earned net last year $2,094,539.23, or a profit 
of 56 cents per ton, when we are satisfied with 15 cents and 
less on all of our coal. The Dominion Company paid 7 per 
cent on the preferred stock, 4 per cent on the common stock, and 
5 per cent on the bonds, Practically all the imports from Nova 
Scotia to the New England States came from this company. 

The Intercolonial Coal Company of Canada paid dividends 
last year of 7 per cent on the preferred stock and 8 per cent 
on the common stock. The preferred and common stock 


amounted to $2,800,000. The net earnings last year of the 
Crow's Nest Coal Company, which is the most promising and 
one of the most aggressive coal companies in western Canada, 
were $1,060,998. It paid dividends and also declared a stock 
dividend of $2,485,000 on April 23, 1908. 

To confirm what I have said, I read an extract from letter 
dated June 1, 1909, written by a well-known English capitalist, 
familiar with coal property, who was asked to purchase a 
2 coal fleld in the State of Tennessee. Here is what he 
said: 


Lou certainly have one of the finest coal properties I ever saw, and 
the only drawback to it, in my opinion, is its geographical position 
with respect to the consuming markets, and the consequent low selling 
price realized for the coal at the pit’s mouth. 

I am at the moment very deeply enga; with our Noya Scotian coal 
field, where the mar between the cost of producing and the average 
selling price is about three times greater than in your district. 

As I have said, the average profit that West Virginia coal 
operators are glad to get is 15 cents; and in the last two years 
none of the important coal companies of West Virginia have 
made a profit. The profits made on West Virginia coal are sbout 
one-third of the profits the Canadian coal operators make. 

Agricultural products are highly protected in the pending 
bill; so are the products of all the factories, plants, woolen -~ 
mills and cotton mills, tanneries, cloth factories, and steel and 
iron. Then why should not coal be treated fairly; why make 
any distinction between it and other manufactured products? 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator just one other 
question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What would 67 cents a ton be on an ad 
valorem basis? The Senator says he wants a duty of 67 cents 
a ton. 

Mr. ELKINS. It is according to the price. If the price be 
three dollars and a half, that would be 40 per cent. No; I am 
mistaken. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am trying to get at that. 

Mr. ELKINS. No; it would be a little over 20 per cent ad 
valorem. I am glad the Senator asked the question. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE IN COAL WITH CANADA. 

Mr. President, since the Payne bill has been under discussion 
there has been a movement, not for the first time in our history, 
but for the first time in recent years, to put coal on a reciproc- 
ity basis with Canada—rather to have reciprocal trade in coal 
with Canada. That would mean free trade with Canada as 
to Nova Scotia and British Columbia coal. Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana probably would not be hurt, nor would they be 
profited. So far as I can see, these States already hold the 
Canadian market between Montreal and Winnipeg, and they 
can not get a pound of coal except from the United States 
into that market, because the railroads can not haul coal 
west of Montreal from Nova Scotia, nor from British Colum- 
bia mines east for a long distance. I oppose reciprocal trade 
because it would injure the great coal-producing Statés of 
both the East and West. I am opposed to reciprocal trade 
arrangements for another reason. They place in the hands 
and control of foreign countries the power to fix and regu- 
late our tariff, to my mind a dangerous power. Suppose our 
operators had made contracts for coal for one or two years 
and the railroads had made their rates, would it be a wise 
thing to allow Canada to say on the following day the duties 
between the two countries should be reduced one-half or taken 
off entirely? 

Going back in our history, in 1854 we tried reciprocity with 
Canada for ten years in coal and other products, mostly agri- 
cultural. I think there were 25 articles in the list, but the prin- 
cipal ones were agricultural products and coal. Canada never 
exercised her treaty rights so far as coal was concerned, and 
coal carried a duty all through the life of that treaty. ‘The 
result was that in ten years the treaty was abrogated. It did 
not work well. The reason I refer to this is that the Payne 
bill provides for reciprocal arrangements between the United 
States and Canada as to coal. 

Mr. President, I send to the Secretary’s desk, and ask to haye 
read, an extract from a speech made by the late Senator Gor- 
man July 23, 1894, on coal, when the Wilson bill was under 
discussion. Senator Gorman was the acknowledged leader 
of his party in the Senate. He was a statesman of the highest 
order of ability, a man of the purest character, and took rank 
during his long service in this honorable body as one of the 
ablest, most useful, and influential Senators the Senate and 
country has ever known. I beg the attention of Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber to the words of this distinguished 
Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Keran in the chair). With- 


out objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


In the first tariff bill which was ever passed, when we had states- 
men who were near to the time of the formation of the Constitution, 
who understood a principle when they saw it better than some of us 
do who are a hundred years distant from that period, a tax on coal of 
56 cents a ton of 2,240 pounds was levied; from 1792 to 1794 the tax 
was 84 cents a ton: from 1794 to 1812 it was $1.40 a ton; from 1812 
to 1816 it was $2.80 a ton; from 1824 to 1842, the great Democratic 
period when the pants of the party controlled the vernment and 
when we had undisputed control in every branch, what do you suppose 
was the tax levied on coal? One dollar and sixty-eight cents a ton. 
In 1842 it was increased to $1.15 a ton. 

The treaty with Canada for reciprocal trade ran ten years, until 
1866, and then, by the common consent of every patriotic mocrat in 
the country, without dissent on either side of the Chamber, we abro- 
gated that treaty and put coal back upon the taxable list, and the duty 
remains now at 75 cents a ton. 

What did the Senate propose to do? To put a tax of 40 cents a ton 
on coal, only one-half of what Robert J. Walker placed upon coal in 
his pa: Democratic tariff and less than was put upon it ín the great 
tariff act of 1857, when R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia mana; that bill 
in the Senate, as you (Mr. Voorhees) manage this now. e have fixed 
the duty 10 per cent lower than he fixed it. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator resumes his re- 
marks, I have a letter, which I received this morning from Mr. 
S. W. Eccles, who is president of the Copper River and North- 
western Railway Company, a gentleman whom I have known 
intimately for many years, and I know him to be entirely re- 
liable. If it will not disturb the course of the Senator's argu- 
ment, I should be glad to have that letter incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ELKINS. I shall be glad to have it read, as I am sure 
it will throw light on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


COPPER RIVER & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 165 5 New York, 


New York City, June 1, 1909. 
Hon, GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I think I wrote you some time ago that I was 
president of the Copper River and Northwestern Railway, which is being 
constructed in Alaska, and we expect to have 200 or more miles 
completed by the end of 1910. We also have in contemplation con- 
struction of a branch 50 miles in length to the Bering River coal 
fields, from which large quantities of coal should be supplied the 
United States. Government and the citizens residing on the Pacific 
coast. The cost of mining in Alaska will be heavy; so will the cost 
of railway transportation. We have elements to contend with there 
to a greater extent and the conditions generally are worse for cheap 
operation of the railway than in any other part of North America. 
At this time we are compelled to use coal mined in British Columbia, 
cost of which is about $12 per ton at the port of Cordova in Alaska. 
Naturally I am anxious to see the coal mines opened up so that we 
may develop that wonderful country where the business for a long 
time will be limited, and in order to do this we must operate under 
the t favorable conditions and one of the chief items of the cost 
is fuel. I believe it will be impossible for the miners to mine their 
coal, ship it by rail and steamer to Puget Sound and California ports 
unless ret possible protection is given them and one of the items of 
protection is tarif; present duty is 67 cents per ton. If this is re- 
moved I think it will almost lock up the Alaska mines, 

Living in the West as you have and having had the experience with 
transportation in the Rocky Mountains, you can to a great extent 
realize the seriousness of deep snow, washout, and other troubles. 
Am not advised as to your views with respect to duty on coal, but I 
Dope it may be in favor of continuing the charge as now made. I 
believe it to be of the greatest possible interest to the people of the 
Pacific coast that the great coal fields in the ice-frozen ion of 
Alaska shall be opened up. I therefore trust that in considering this 
important matter you will bear In mind what I have recited above. 


Very truly, yours, S. W. Eccies, President 


= Mr. ELKINS. I have had a great many letters of similar 
import, I will say to the Senate, confirming just what the 
writer of that letter states. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize more sharply, if I can, 
that no discrimination ought to be made in the case of the coal 
industry in levying duties or guaranteeing protection. Coal is 
a great American industry, and entitled to protection the same 
as the farm products in the States bordering on Canada and 
the manufactured products of New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

I notice that smelts, eels, barley, rye, pumice stone, and lem- 
ons are favored with high duties in the pending bill. In looking 
around to find something not protected in Massachusetts, it 
seems eels and smelts were the only products not on the dutiable 
list, and instantly a duty was imposed in the present bill upon 
eels and smelts. This fact, with high duties on nearly every- 
thing New York, New England, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
produce, encourages me to ask that the present duty on coal be 
not disturbed. Coal is already in the low-duty class. 


Coal deep in the ground as nature left it is raw material, and 
no harm can result if in this state it should be put on the free 
list; but when it is mined and brought to the surface of the 
earth, it becomes a manufactured product, as much so as any 
other manufactured product, and should share in such protec- 
tion as is accorded other American products. The same may be 
said of oil 3,000 feet below the surface of the earth, and the 
untouched trees in the deep forests. They are raw materials 
and left where nature placed them. I do not oppose their going 
on the free list, but when the trees are made into lumber and 
the oil pumped into tanks they become manufactured products 
and need protection. 

With these words in behalf of retaining the present duty on 
coal, the greatest industry of my State, with its production 
increasing every year, destined, as I believe, some day to be the 
greatest coal-producing State in the Union, I will at an early 
day discuss the claims of West Virginia to have another lead- 
ing and important industry reasonably protected. 

PETROLEUM, 

The production of petroleum is one of the leading and im- 
portant industries of the country. Petroleum is now being pro- 
duced in 15 States of the Union, and every year new discoveries 
are made in States where it was not expected to be found. 
Whenever found, it adds to the value of land; indeed, its dis- 
covery is always a new creation of wealth. The farmer who 
leases the land on royalty for the development of oil is the most 
interested person next to the oil producer. Leases of oll land 
provide for the payment of one-eighth of all the oil produced 
as a royalty; besides, for the privilege of exploiting lands to 
find oil, the farmer gets in the way of rent from $1 to $2 an 
acre, 

The independent producers of the United States are vitally 
interested in the question of a duty on oil. This industry has 
had the advantage of a duty on foreign oil since it has been 
used for practical purposes. For the first time in its history 
it is proposed to put oil on the free list. Against this propo- 
sition the independent oil producers of the United States pro- 
test, and claim that this will work a great injustice to an im- 
portant industry. 

The Standard Oil Company can stand free trade in oil, but 
the independent producer can not. As an American product 
competing with foreign products at home and in the markets 
of the world, being a manufactured article, oil is entitled to 
consideration in the making of the tariff the same as any other 
manufactured article. 

The independent oil producers are deeply concerned over put- 
ting petroleum on the free list. They produce 89 per cent of 
the crude petroleum of the country, and the opening of our mar- 
kets and making them free to the petroleum-producing nations 
of the world would be a serious injury to their interests, espe- 
cially as oil is now commanding very low prices—in some locali- 
ties selling for 50 cents a barrel and even less. This is caused 
partly by want of transportation or pipe lines to take the oil 
to the Gulf ports for shipment. In any effort to injure the 
Standard Oil Company or correct alleged abuses by this great 
combination the independent oil producers, already having a 
hard time, do not want to suffer and be driven out of business 
by putting petroleum on the free list. . 

ALWAYS A DUTY ON OIL. 

Petroleum was first discovered for practical purposes in 
1854; the first duty levied on it and its products was in 1863, 
and a duty in some form has continued ever since. Under the 
Wilson bill a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem was placed on 
petroleum and its products. Among those who yoted for the 
bill may be named Senators BAILEY, BANKHEAD, DANIEL, and 
Gorman; also Bynum and W. J. Bryan, the great leader of the 
Democratic party. The Wilson bill imposed a duty of 40 per cent 
ad valorem as a measure of fair protection to one of our leading 
industries and to prevent our market from being overrun by 
foreign oil. Under the Dingley bill there was a countervailing 
duty on oil, and in this way foreign oil was prevented from the 
unrestrained freedom of our markets. For the first time oil 
has been put on the free list in the pending bill. The inde- 
pendent oil producers claim this is an injustice and will work 
great harm to the oil industry of the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. And the Mills bill. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes, and the Mills bill had a duty; but I am 
referring to the Wilson bill more particularly. 

I have no less respect for William J. Bryan’s judgment for 
having voted for this duty; but some of his successors now 
want free petroleum, and I am sorry to say there are some 
Republicans looking in this direction. I do not want the revi- 
sion of the duty on oil to be down and out. I do not want to go 
so far down as to hit the free trade floor, which is not far 
away. The descent is always easy. The old Latin phrase, 


“ Facilis descensus averno est,“ comes to my mind as very apt 
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in this matter of downward revision. Translated under present 
conditions this would be, The descent to free trade is easy.” 
Then I have in mind, also, the concluding part of this quota- 
tion, which says, But to retrace one's steps, this is a work, 
this is a toil.” Once on the free list the independent producers 
fear there never would be any retracing of steps or getting back 
to a duty. 

Petroleum and its products constitute one of the leading in- 
dustries of the United States. There are about 170,000 oil- 
producing wells in the United States, representing, directly 
and indirectly, an outlay of about $700,000,000, of which the 
independent producer owns seven-eighths. Are you going to 
impair this tremendous investment, seven-eighths of which be- 
longs to the independent producer, in order to punish the 
Standard Oil Company? The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] made an able speech yesterday. One feature of 
it was this very question of the evils and abuses of concentra- 
tion and combination in business, but in trying to regulate the 
trusts through the tariff or otherwise we must not destroy the 
independent producer and his large interests, If the independent 
oil producer or the independent steel maker or the independent 
producer in any other business is to be hurt or destroyed in 
trying to correct the abuses of the great combinations, then in 
the end this would leave everything in the hands of the great 
combinations. This surely should be avoided. The great trusts 
and combinations can stand free trade and survive, but the inde- 
pendent producer can not; he must go to the wall and disappear, 
leaving the trusts and combinations in charge of all production 
and without opposition. 

OIL PRODUCTION, 

The production of oil in the world is 900,000 barrels per day. 
Of this the United States produces 600,000 barrels, divided 
amongst 15 States, as follows: 


Barrels 
State. Wells, daily. 

14, 000 120, 000 
8,000 40, 000 
13, 000 180, 000 
45, 000 25, 000 
45, 000 45, 000 
10, 000 8,000 
14, 000 25, 000 
4,000 1,500 
18, 000 110, 000 
2, 000 1,500 
80 900 
800 12, 000 
300 1, 500 
50 600 


During the past two years the oil production has doubled in 
America, and it is $16,000,000 greater in value than the output 
of gold and silver in the United States. We boast about the 
annual production of gold and silver, and we are rejoiced at it 
and try to increase it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It lasts longer. 

Mr. ELKINS. It lasts longer, as my friend suggests. Money 
is never unfashionable, or at least it never has been in the his- 
tory of civilization. Some people claim they do not like money, 
but so far as I have observed, all people want to get money, 
and always more. Silver was under a cloud for a time, but 
thanks to wise Republican policies it is now equal in value to 
gold. 

Last year the oil producers of the United States, fighting 
in the neutral consuming countries of the world, exported oil 
of the value of $104,000,000. Since oil production began the 
United States has exported $4,000,000,000 worth of oil. Think 
of this vast amount of money coming into this country from 
one industry. 

There are 500,000 men engaged in the production of oil in the 
United States, on whose labor 2,500,000 people depend, and the 
daily wages paid are about $1,000,000, or approximately $300,- 
000,000 per annum. This includes the production, refining, and 
shipping of petroleum, as also the manufacturing of petroleum 
products. ; 

The yalue of the oil-producing property of independent con- 
cerns and independent refineries is about eight times greater 
than that of the Standard Oil Company. The independent pro- 
ducers sell most of their oil to the Standard Oil Company, be- 
cause this company has nearly all of the pipe lines to the sea 
and does most of the refining. 

The Standard Oil Company is more largely interested in refin- 
ing than in producing. 

The sugar trust is more interested in refining sugar than in 
producing it, just as the Standard Oil Company is more inter- 
ested in refining oil than in producing it. The difference in 


these two great trusts is, while the independent oil producers 
own seven-eighths of the oil production and oil property of the 
country, the sugar trust owns 51 per cent of the beet sugar 
interests. Yet refined sugar by a vote of the Senate has a duty 
of 61 per cent; besides there is a duty on raw sugar. The inde- 
pendent oil producers are entitled to more consideration in the 
matter of a duty on oil, or some protection, than sugar so highly 
protected, because they own seven times as much oil property in 
the United States as the Standard Oil Company owns. 

In view of these facts it would seem the oil industry is far 
more entitled to a duty than the sugar industry. 

The Standard Oil Company is more largely interested in re- 
fining oil than in producing it. It produces only 11 per cent of 
the crude oil of the United States and independent operators 
produce the other 89 per cent. Placing oil on the free list 
would injure the independent producer of oil, because he pro- 
duces nearly all the crude oil of the United States, and foreign 
oil would compete with the independent producer. 

The Standard Oil Company, in addition to refining oil, is 
engaged more particularly in the transportation of oil in its 
pipe lines to the sea. 

Canada pays a bounty of 54 cents a barrel in order to en- 
courage oil production. I wish every State in this Union had 
oil and natural gas—they are great sources of wealth. 

Thus far but little ofl has been discovered in Canada. In 
order to encourage production, Canada pays the oil producer a 
bounty, instead of putting oil on the free list. 

Much is said about the Standard Oil Company and what it 
desires in the way of a duty. I do not believe anyone knows 
but their own people. So far as I can learn, the Standard Oil 
Company seems indifferent on the subject. 

When a duty was put on oll in the Payne bill the Standard 
Oil Company seemed to be satisfied, and when oil was put on 
the free list it seemed equally satisfied. 

I propose to vote to protect the great oil industry of the United 
States by levying a reasonable duty on it. I believe it is en- 
titled to protection the same as other American products. I will 
not vote otherwise in response to a prejudice against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

Ten years ago the Standard Oil Company refined 90 per cent 
of the oil produced; now they refine only 80 per cent, showing a 
substantial gain on the part of the independent refiners. 

The independent oil producers are making headway in the re- 
fining business. They will be greatly discouraged if oil is put 
on the free list. Some of the best citizens of the United States 
are engaged in oil production, and oil is a competitive product 
and will be affected seriously by a change in the present law. 
It is entitled to protection the same as any other American 
product competing in our markets with foreign products. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator has had very great business 
experience, and he will oblige me very much if he will point out 
with particularity exactly how putting oil on the free list would 
affect the independent oil producer. 

Mr. ELKINS. I will. That brings me to this point, which I 
was going to discuss later. To-day in Russia, I am informed, 
owners of oil property are preparing to bring oil here if it is put 
on the free list; and in Mexico some of the best oil fields are 
within only 300 miles of our borders, and if oil is made free 
there is nothing to hinder oil coming in from Mexico, while 
Mexico has a high duty on imported oil. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is a very important statement, and I 
have not seen anything about it in the newspapers or in any 
other literature that has been forced upon my attention; and I 
should like to have the Senator's authority for the statement 
that they are preparing ships in Russia. 

Mr. ELKINS. English capital has acquired large oil fields 
in Mexico and is securing more. The Standard Oil Company 
also has large oil interests in Mexico. Last Saturday night one 
of these English capitalists dined in New York at the house of a 
friend of mine. Speaking of Mexican oil, he said: “If we can 
only get oil on the free list in the United States, we will ship 
oil from Mexico to all the ports on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic coast.” He added “that Russia is preparing to bring 
oil into this country in tank ships in case of free oil. I know this 
is not a matter of public notoriety yet.” This is the authority I 
have, and it comes to me in the way I have stated and I credit 
it. I am sure, if oil is put on the free list, both Mexico and 
Russia will send oil to this country, and both countries main- 
tain high duties against our oil, ; 

In the year 1908 there were 17,000 wells drilled in the United 
States, at a cost of about $30,000,000. 
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There are 100,000,000 barrels of oil now above ground in the 
United States ready for shipment. 

What will become of this vast surplus in case there is no 
duty on oil? 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire who owns the hundred mil- 
lion barrels? 

Mr. ELKINS. I suppose the Standard Oil Company own a 
good deal of it, because it has bought it for the purpose of refin- 
ing it. But the independent producers own most of it. They 
are now storing large quantities. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the duty is put on, and they own a 
hundred million barrels, the Standard Oil will be very well 
pleased with the duty. 7 

Mr. ELKINS. There is a countervailing duty on oil under 
the Dingley Act. Whether the Standard Oil Company will be 
benefited or injured I can not answer the Senator, and I do not 
think he can find out. I know the Standard Oil Company does 
not own all of the one hundred millions of barrels of surplus 
oil. The independent owners own a vast quantity, because in 
many localities they can not ship the oil and the Standard 
company will not buy the oil. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is there a duty on as respects the impor- 
tation of oil from Mexico? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. Whatever Mexico puts on against us, 
that same duty obtains here under the Dingley Act, under the 
countervailing clause. Mexico has a duty of 4.86 cents per gal- 
lon on crude oil imported into Mexico, and about 13 cents per 
gallon on refined oil. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague yield to me for just a moment 
in order that I may reply to the Senator from Kansas in regard 
to the amount of oil being carried to-day. You know that our 
independent oil producers can carry their oil as long as they 
want. The Standard, if it is carried in pipes, carries it thirty 
days without any charge. After that a very small charge is 
made, and the producers can carry it as long as they see proper. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from West Virginia 
said that the Mexicans had a duty of what rate? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will come to that and show the rates of all 
countries. Four and nine-tenths cents per gallon, I think, is 
the duty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But does the Senator know whether 
the countervailing duty has been imposed by the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. ELKINS. I know if Mexico attempted to ship any oil 
into this country a like duty would be imposed in this country 
against the Mexican importations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to know whether, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Treasury Department has put the countervailing 
duty against the Mexican oil. 

Mr. ELKINS. So far as I can learn no oil has come in from 
Mexico. If it should, then it would pay the duty our oil pays 
when shipped into Mexico. This excludes Mexican oil, because 
the importers can not afford to pay such high duties as Mexico 
imposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has not come in? 

Mr. ELKINS. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a matter of information, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from West Virginia if it is the Standard 
Oil Company that is getting ready to ship? 

Mr. ELKINS. From Russia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. From Russia, and whom he fears will buy 
the old fields in Mexico. Is it the Standard Oil Company that 
is doing that? 

Mr. ELKINS. The Standard Oil Company owns oil territory 
in Russia and Mexico, but whether it is getting ready to ship 
I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You said somebody was getting ready, and 
I think it important to know who the somebody is. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Russian oil producers; I take it all of 
them. They are getting ready, according to the statement 
which came to me in the way I have related in answer to the 
question proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who is getting ready to develop the Mexican 
fields and flood this country with Mexican oil? 

Mr. ELKINS. I think the Standard Oil and the British and 
some Californians. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me to ask him 
a question. I understood him to say, and it is my under- 
standing of the fact, that the independent oil producers pro- 
duced about seven-eighths of the crude oil. 

Mr. ELKINS. Eighty-nine per cent. 

. SIMMONS. The Standard Oil Company—— 

„ ELKINS. The Standard produced 11 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Refined most of that. It buys and refines it. 
. ELKINS. Yes, the Standard company refines the oil 
purchasing it. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Standard Oil Company abso- 
lutely fix the price of the oil it buys, and if it can absolutely 
fix the price, why should the Standard be concerning itself 
about oil from Mexico or from Russia or from anywhere else? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do not know whether the Standard is con- 
cerning itself about a duty or not. The Standard Oil Company, 
I believe, can fix the price of oil around the world, but I do not 
know yet whether it wants this duty off or on. But it would 
be just the same if it owned oil in Mexico and it would be more 
profitable to ship it into the United States; it would in that 
eyent ship it here and sell in our market, and all foreign im- 
portations of oil, whether by the Standard Oil Company, the 
Russians, or the English, would displace that amount of oil in 
the United States and therefore reduce the price and narrow the 
market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How could it be more profitable if the inde- 
pendent producers produce all the oil the Standard wants and 
the Standard can get it at its own price? 

Mr. ELKINS. The independent producers do not sell all the 
oil they produce to the Standard; they refine a great deal of 
their own production. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the independent producers produce all 
that the Standard Oil wants. 

Mr. ELKINS. I have never heard the Standard accused 
of having all it wants, whether of oil or money or anything 
else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to add to what the Senator from 
West Virginia has said, that in the State of Kansas we have 18 
independent oil refineries and they buy oil from the independent 
producers, and to-day in our State the independent refineries 
furnish 45 per cent of the oil used. 

Mr. SCOTT. In a refined state? 

Mr. CURTIS. In a refined state. I should like to say a word 
further. The Senator said a minute ago that the Standard was 
buying up most of the oil in Oklahoma. 

Mr. ELKINS. No, I did not say Oklahoma. 
Virginia. 

Mr. CURTIS. From what the Oklahoma independent oil pro- 
ducers say and what the officers of the Government report, 
there are thousands of barrels stored in great earthen embank- 
ments because the operator of the three pipe lines will not buy 
the oil, and the independent producers must continue to produce 
it because the rules and regulations of the Interior Depart- 
ment required them to continue the operation of the wells on 
the lands leased from the Indian allottees, who are under the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Department, and the oil so stored 
is going to waste. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doessthe Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Kansas to 
say we are producing more oil in this country than we have any 
use for. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are producing more than they have a 
market for; that is, more than the pipe lines in Oklahoma can 
take care of. There are three pipe lines, and those pipe lines 
are employed to their fullest capacity all the time, and they do 
not take care of the oil that is produced there. Those people 
believe that if there were more pipe lines there would be a 
market for the oil they produce, provided the oil from Mexico 
is not admitted and the price reduced. If the price of oil in 
Oklahoma is reduced 5 cents a barrel many of the wells in 
Oklahoma will be plugged. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was very much interested in the 
statement of the Senator from West Virginia that the Russian 
oil people were contemplating an invasion of this market. I 
had always been led to suppose that the activities of Russia in 
the oil field were confined largely to continental Europe, and 
the statement which the Senator makes seems to me a very 
threatening statement. As I understand, there are very large 
quantities of oil in Russia, and Russia has hitherto furnished 
about all the oil that Germany has required. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. ELRKINS. Les, partly; and the United States partly; 
nearly all. Germany is finding oil, but not all she needs. She 
imports from other countries, especially from Russia, as I am 
informed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Germany is finding oil? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; I will come to that. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And Russia is now seeking a 
larger market, including our own. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. The other countries that are competing 
have put on a tariff against Russian oil, and she is now try- 
ing to find some country which has bad judgment enough to 
take the duty off oil, so they can ship their oil to that country, 
and if this bill is not changed and a duty put on oil, Russian oil 
will surely enter our markets. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Michigan was im- 
pressed, as the Senator from Iowa was, by this new and for- 
midable apparition of Russian ships. The Senator from Iowa 
called for the source of the information, and it was as follows, 
so that the Senator from Michigan, being a lawyer, can judge of 
its weight: An Englishman being a free trader and, of course, a 
friend of Russia, as they all are, who had some oil properties 
in Mexico, at dinner the other night in New York, told another 
free-trade friend of this threatening danger on the horizon that 
so affects the Senator from West Virginia; and then this free- 
trade friend, of course, told his free-trade friend, the Senator 
from West Virginia, all abont this conspiracy. 

Mr. ELKINS. I can not say it is a conspiracy; whatever it 
is, it means invading the American market with foreign oil if 
we make oil free. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the size of that. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator from Iowa asked me, and I was 
frank enough to tell him. It is not in the public press. It is 
not official. I do not think it is generally known. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be to-morrow. 

Mr. ELKINS. To-morrow it will be known, I hope. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is a desperate apparition conjured up 
over dinner between two free traders. 

Mr. ELKINS. It is not an apparition. I believe Russia 
will have sense enough to send her oil here if we have little 
sense enough to take off the duty. It is just what anyone would 
do. If the able Senator from Indiana possessed oil wells in 
Russia, and the duty was taken off, he would look around for 
a ship to-morrow to transport his oil to this country. 

With these facts, general facts, and statements collected 
from authentic sources, except the facts gathered at a free- 
trade dinner, which does not go so well with my friend, the 
Senator from Indiana—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I used the Senator’s words about that. 

Mr. ELKINS. I do not think any good reason can be shown 
for not protecting this industry the same as any other leading 
industry of the United States against foreign competition. 

In localities where oil is produced whole towns and commu- 
nities depend upon the oil business, the same as entire commu- 
nities and towns in other States depend upon mining and 
manufacturing, and changing the duty or removing it entirely 
would work incalculable damage and loss, not only to oil 
operators and owners, but to whole towns and communities. 
We began with a duty on oil, and to change it now and make it 
free would bring ruin and disaster to many independent pro- 
ducers. 8 

There are towns and communities in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia—I do not know whether there are any in the Senator's 
State—which are largely dependent upon the oil production, 
just as there are towns in New England which have been built 
up around factories for a hundred years, and if you impair or 
destroy the oil business and permit other countries to take our 
markets and furnish the oil we now produce great ruin and 
disaster would follow. How would the people live who are now 
dependent upon the oil business? They would have to seek 
other localities where they could find new homes and employ- 
ment. 

I want to speak of West Virginia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish the Senator from West Virginia 
would state again the volume of exports of oil. 

Mr. ELKINS. One hundred and four millions last year, I 
think I put it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is it not true, then, that we have at the 
present time practically free oil—the free importation of oil? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do not think the countervailing duty works 
to that end. I shall discuss that a little later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is true, is it not, that upon all the oil 
exported the duty paid, whatever it may be, is repaid or reim- 
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bursed by the exporting company; and if we import oil from 
Mexico and pay a duty upon it, or from Russia and pay a duty 
upon it, the volume of our exports is sufficient to enable the 
company exporting to retake all the duty paid upon the oil, 
and therefore, as it seems to me, we have now free oil. The 
proposition of the Senator from West Virginia is to take oil 
from the free list under the Dingley law and put a duty upon 
it. That is the substantial proposition, is it not, made by the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. ELKINS. Let me answer the Senator, if I can. I stated 
refined oil. That is what we export; not crude oil. I do not 
know of any crude oil coming into the United States. It is 
prevented by the countervailing duty. I stated that. The 
Senator is mistaken. Oil is not on the free list under the Ding- 
ley law. The countervailing duty is equal to the same duty 
any exporting country puts on imported oil. In most coun- 
tries the duty on oil is very high, and this would make 
their exports to our country high and, I am glad to say, un- 
profitable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the Senator from West Virginia 
is substantially right. 

Mr. NELSON. The statistics of imports from 1894 to 1907 
show that there were imported of crude petroleum free in 1907 
345,721 gallons and of refined petroleum 1,544 gallons. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A very insignificant amount. 

Mr. NELSON, And under the counteryailing clause petro- 
leum is now free, except for the countervailing duty as against 
countries imposing a duty on us. Under the countervailing 
clause there were 11,336 gallons of crude oil imported. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. ELKINS. I stated none, because that is an insignificant 
amount, hardly anything at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It therefore is true, is it not, that under 
the Dingley law, with the application of the rebating clause, 
we have substantially free oil, and the proposition of the Sena- 
tor is to change it from free oil to dutiable oil? 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to hurry through, but I will an- 
swer that. If you will maintain the counteryailing duty in the 
Dingley Act I will not ask for any duty, because that will 
work a high duty, as nearly all oil-producing countries have a 
high duty against our oil. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask another question. 
port oil to Mexico at the present time. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes. 

i Mr. 1 We practically supply that Republic with 
er oil. 

Mr. ELKINS. No, not all; Mexico now produces about 20,000 
barrels of oil a day and very soon will produce more; besides 
she has oil refineries. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What reason has the Senator from West 
Virginia to believe that the conditions will be changed and 
that oil will presently be imported into the United States 
from Mexico, even though the countervailing duty be re- 
moved? 

Mr. ELKINS. From the best information I have the oil fields 
of Mexico are very promising, cover a very large extent of terri- 
tory—probably the whole Gulf coast down to Veracruz, nearly 
800 miles in distance—the oil is of good quality. I think just 
as soon as more oil wells are bored in Mexico there will be large 
importations into the United States, if there is no duty. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; and then I should like not to be inter- 
rupted further. I should like to answer the Senator, because 
I think it is getting at the facts. 

Mr. SCOTT. This is good doctrine, I suppose. It is Collier’s 
Weekly. It says: 


A wonderful pool of oil of unexpected richness has been discovered 
within a few hundred miles of the boundary of the United States. 


And it goes on, referring to this point, just across. the Rio 
Grande from the United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have read that report. The truth is that 
that particular oil could not be brought into the United States 
at all. It is purely fuel oil, and could be used only as a substi- 
tute for coal on railroads. It can not be refined into illumina- 
ting oil, and I think an examination of the report of the scientist 
who has yisited Mexico will show that the oil field of Mexico, 
so far as now known, is very limited in extent, probably very 
meager, and will be in its output. So the fears that some people 
seem to have that Mexico will import any considerable oil into 
the United States, under any circumstances whatever, are not 
well founded. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; and then I must close. 


We ex- 
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Mr. SCOTT. Just a moment. The Senator from Iowa, of 
course, is well posted on these matters, and perhaps he will 
answer me as he did once before in debate, that it is not neces- 
gary for me to advise him in this matter. But, if I am correctly 
informed, all the railroads of the southern part of the country 
are supplied with oil produced in California. It furnishes the 
motive power for all those great railroads. Now, as I under- 
stand, and I think I have been credibly informed, the oil in 
Mexico is equally as good if not better for fuel purposes for 
railroads than the oil found in southern California. He cer- 
tainly does not want to cripple the industry in southern Cali- 
fornia. I beg pardon of my colleague. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senate is growing weary, and I feel that 
I am taxing its patience too much; more than I should. 

PETROLEUM IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

I wish to speak about West Virginia as an oil-producing 
State and the importance of the oil indystry. 

West Virginia has 14,000 wells producing petroleum. Farmers 
get a royalty of $2,500,000, and the rents from land for oil 
purposes are $1,500,000, making $4,000,000 a year. 

In West Virginia the farmers are in partnership in a sense 
with the oil producer, and it is a great source of revenue to the 
farmers. The farmer gets one-eighth of all oil produced on 
lands leased for oil. Every time the sun goes down in my 
State $50,000 is paid for oil that day. Do you think we are 
going to give up this industry or allow it to be impaired or 
hurt by making oil free when duties are imposed on nearly all 
other American products competing with foreign products? The 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre] found 
the other day that of the products of his State smelts and eels 
had escaped a duty, so one was instantly imposed on these 
products. Pumice stone has shared the same fate, but up 
ies moment the great petroleum industry is on the free 

Petroleum is one of the great industries of West Virginia, 
ranking next to coal in value and importance. There are more 
than 250 independent oil producers in the State, and this 
body, representing this great industry through the Oil Associ- 
ation, has earnestly protested against taking off the counteryail- 
ing duty on crude petroleum and its products, as provided in the 
Payne bill, and insist, if taken off, there should be a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem on petroleum and its products or a 
specific duty of 1 cent on a gallon on crude oil. 

The oil producers have nearly one hundred millions of dollars 
invested in the oil business in 35 of the 55 counties of the State; 
the petroleum interest pays in taxes nearly half a million dol- 
lars annually into the state treasury. 

The State would feel it a great hardship to do without this 
tax. 

It would be unjust now to do anything in the way of changing 
or shifting the duties in a way that would impair this industry 
and bring loss to the independent operators. 

The Standard Oil Company owns the pipe lines to the sea, 
I admit. The independent producers of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania have one pipe line, and only one. The Standard 
buys nearly all the oil and pays cash for it, and there is no 
clash between the farmers of West Virginia and the independent 
oil producers and the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. President, I have a very strong memorial, addressed to 
the Senate, signed by the Oil Association of the independent 
producers of West Virginia and other States. I will not detain 
the Senate by reading it. It is a very earnest petition not to 
take off the countervailing duty without substituting an ad 
valorem or specific duty in its stead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the petition 
will be published in the RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 


MEMORIAL TO UNITED STATES SENATE ON BEHALF OF THE INDEPENDENT 
OIL PRODUCERS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


The independent oil producers of West Virginia most earnestly pro- 
test 3 countervailing duty off of crude petroleum and cing 
it on the list for the following reasons: 

First. Because they have $100,000,000 invested in the oil business 
in 30 of the 55 counties of the State, and pay annually nearly one-half 
a million dollars into the state treasury, and are therefore entitled to 

rotection, which none but the National Congress can give, to one of 

e chief industries of the State. 

Second. Because in the history of olldom, pioneer development has 
always been done by the 98 8 as is most likely to 
be in future cases, and its continuance depends upon the price of crude 
oil being kept sufficiently high to encourage pros g in paruy 
cevo fields, and in what is known in oil parlance as “ wild-cat 
territory.” 

Third. Because much of the money necessary and being used in 
prospecting for oil is borrowed from the banks of the State and a 
slump in the oil market would cause a run on the banks. 

Fourth. Because there are at least 500,000 people in the United 
States engaged in and dependent upon the oil business, of which there 
are forty to fifty thousand in West Virginia dependent wpon the oil 
and gas business for their occupation and support. 


Fifth. Because in old developed oil fields where the wells have 
dropped in production to one or two barrels per well per day the 
owners could not stand a reduction in the price of oil below what 
it is now and continue their operation. 

Sixth. Because if crude petroleum were placed on the free list and 
the products of Mexico a Canada (lower in grade and produced at 
less cost) were allowed to come in free of duty in competition with 
our own products in the South and West it would not only get our 
market in oils of the same grade, but would affect our higher-grade 
olls in West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and the United States 
being not only the greatest consumer, but the greatest producer as 
well, would not only eliminate as an exporter in the markets abroad 
in the eight producing and the twelve nonproducing countries which 
levy import duties on petroleum (if the countervailing duty was 
removed and no specific tariff were im ), but the inducements to 
protection would be absolutely strangled at home. 

It is most earnestly urged that instead of placing crude petroleum 
on the free list or retaining the countervailing duty under the Dingley 
Act, that at least a 40 per cent ad valorem fixed, but in the event 
an ad valorem duty of a sufficient amount to protect the industry can 
py Pe serer upon the countervailing duty as it now stands is asked 

Hence, from the foregoing statements, supported by the following 
authentications and facts and figures, it will be seen that the oil in- 
dustry is of sufficient importance to merit the most serious and favor- 
able consideration ible, and that its v life, on account of the 
vast sums expended and the risks run, and the timidity of capital in 
risking mgr rng depends absolutely upon whether this glant indus- 
try is to be left as a piece of flotsam floating upon an uncertain sea 
of industrial Rech or is to be given that protection it deserves along 
vex coin legitimate American industries of similar magnitude and 
mportance. 


FACTS AS TO WEST VIRGINIA. 


T0000 TTT 25, 489, 000 
2, 340, 000 


Amount paid out by oll companies alone for lease rentals_ 1. 550, 000 
Amount paid out to panpe and employees at producing 
on of 3 wells, over______ 2,600, 000 
West Virgini d 


supply men, teamsters, etc., in drilling new wells 4, 670, 000 


oil companies, at avera. 
ing a monthly pa rolf 


420, 000 
Of the a mokate value of oil prođuction in West Virginia $11,000,000 
of the $16,000,000 remains here and goes to the landowners and 
laborers of the State. 

From forty to fifty thousand people in West Inia are directly 
supported by the oil and gas industries, not counting the indirect 
benefits going to merchants, hotel keepers, professional men, and busi- 
ness people generally. 

Mr, ELKINS. Many people believe that the Standard Oil 
Company owns or controls all the oil production in the United 
States and the independent oil producers are of little impor- 
tance. 

I have two letters here that I will ask to have placed in the 
Recorp, one from Mr. Charles B. Morrison, who helped Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg, and one from Mr. Kellogg himself, who 
represented the Government in the suit against the Standard 
Oil Company to dissolve the corporation. Both of them testify 
that there is a great body of independent oil producers in the 
United States. It was claimed that the Standard Oil Company 
owned all these independent wells and property. I will not 
detain the Senate to read these letters, but ask that they be 
printed in the Recorp, st 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Davis, KELLOGG & SEVERANCE, ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
Frank B. 


KELLOGG. 
CORDENIO A. SEVERANCE. 
Ronnnr E. OLDS. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., May 26, 1909. 
C. D. CHAMBERLAN 


N, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Str: The refiners which you have represented in the past, 
members of the National Petroleum finers’ lation, are, I have 
no doubt, ct eon png of the Standard Oil Company. In the very 
thorough investigation we made in all the testimony taken before 
the special examiner in the Standard Oil case these refiners were treated 
as independent, and I believe them to be so. 


very truly, yours, Frank B. KELLOGG. 


MORRISON, Brown & GOULD Law OFFICES, 
900 First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
CHARLES B. MORRISON. 
C. LE ROY Brown. 


Jonx S. LORD. 
PauL W. WEMPLE. 
CHICAGO, May 25, 1909. 
Mr. C. D. CHAMBERLAIN, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yours of the 20th inst. just reached me, 
and in reply I have to say that if the question as to whether the 
petroleum interests which you represent are independent of the Stand- 
ard arises at any time, you are at liberty to call upon me, and I think 
I can satisfy any person that those interests are independent. From 
the time we commenced the suit in behalf of the Government against 
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the Government. 

It seems strange to me, knowing the facts as I do, that anyone at all 
posted should ever raise the question as to_the independence of the 
companies which you represent. However, I can readily understand 
that one not going through it as we did might not be so thoroughly 
posted upon the situation as I am. 

I wish qa success in your efforts to uphold and advance the inde- 
pendent oil interests of the country. 

Very truly, yours, C. B. Morrison. 

Mr. ELKINS. No business requires so great an expenditure 
with so great a risk as the oil business. The cost of drilling 
an oil well 3,000 feet deep is $10,472, a little over 83 per foot, 
and wells at a less depth would be at the same ratio. 

The above expenditure must be made before any returns, and 
“on the chance of striking oil;” yet look at the distribution of 
money in many directions, supporting the different industries 
and persons connected with and dependent upon the oil business. 

In a condensed form I want to submit some figures which will 
certainly warrant my colleague and myself, as well as Senators 
from other States, in standing here and defending this great 
sniege: So far as it affects West Virginia the figures are as 

‘ollows: 

Aggregate assessed valuation of oil and gas companies, 1908, 
$76,400,000. 

Taxes paid on the above amount in 1908 into the state treas- 
ury, $495,000. 

Amount of oil production, 1908, was 9,300,000 barrels, valued 
at $16,275,000, or $50,000 a day. 

Value of oil leasehold estates in West Virginia, 1908, amounts 
to $25,480,000. 

Oil royalties paid to farmers and landowners, $2,340,000. 

Amount paid out by oil companies alone for lease rentals, 
$1,550,000. 

Amount paid out to pumpers and employees at producing 
wells, in the operation of producing oil wells, over $2,600,000. 

Amount paid out annually in West Virginia for labor and 
supply men, teamsters, etc., in drilling new wells, $4,670,000. 

Over 6,000 men regularly employed in West Virginia by oil 
companies, at average salary of $70 per month, making a 
monthly pay roll of $420,000. 

This is a great showing for one industry in a State. Surely 
it will not be denied advantages granted other American 
products. 

OTHER OIL-PRODUCING COUNTRIES MAINTAIN A HIGH DUTY ON PETROLEUM. 

All oil-producing countries of the world have high tariffs 
against importation of oil. Why should the United States open 
its home market to oil from other countries maintaining the 
highest duties against our oil? 

I submit some figures showing the duties imposed by foreign 
countries on crude oil and refined petroleum: 


Import duties levied on petroleum by countries producing petroleum. 
{Reduced to American currency and American gallons.] 


Crude of] | Refined oil 
Country. (per gallon).| (per gallon). 
Cents, Cents, 
Austria (Galicia) 4, 967 14. 36 
Roumania ...... 1.14 2.84 
Burma (India) 1.66 1.66 
Russia 2. 816 16. 895 
T E E A T 4. 86 13.27 
Canada Free. 2. 083 
Java (Dutch Indies) (a 37 
W (è 4.785 


e 5.19 per cent ad valorem. 
+20 per cent ad valorem plus 20 per cent for sundries. 

The oil of Mexico, in case of free oil, will be the greatest 
menace to the oil industry in the United States. If we have 
free oil, nothing can himder Mexico sending oil to all of our 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast. Water rates 
on petroleum in tank steamers are low. This would have the 
effect of reducing prices, displacing American oil, throwing thou- 
sands of people out of employment, and reducing the value of 
oil property. Some of the oil fields of Mexico are only about 
300 miles from our border. Mexico is now producing about 
25,000 barrels a day and will, it is estimated, in two years pro- 
duce 200,000 barrels per day. Labor is very cheap in Mexico, 
from 20 to 40 cents per day. Most of the oil exported is shipped 
from Tampico, a seaport—30 or 40 miles by pipe line from the 


oil fields—and there, by delivering it into tank steamers, it can 
come to the United States at a very low freight rate. 

The Standard Oil Company owns a number of refineries in 
Mexico, also great oil properties. It is believed the Standard 
Oil Company would take advantage of oil being on the free list 
and import it into the United States. Imported oil would dis- 
place that much American oil, no matter whether the Standard 
Company or others import it. 

Foreign countries producing petroleum, with an aggregate 
population of at least 200,000,000, have shut out the American 
product by prohibitive duties. 

To the countries closing their doors to American petroleum 
the bill as reported to the Senate offers the unrestrained freedom 
of our markets. 

Placing petroleum and its products on the free list would 
benefit Russia, Mexico, Canada, and the Dutch Indies, and be 
a great stimulant to the development of every foreign petroleum 
industry. The damage that would follow would be felt by 
the independent oil producer all over the country, because 
prices, already too low in some localities, as Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, would still further decline. The Standard Oil 
Company could stand this better than the independent producer. 

The plethora of 100,000,000 barrels of crude oil in the United 
States ready for shipment should be a strong incentive to sus- 
tain its supremacy in the world’s markets, rather than to destroy 
its value by offering the American markets unreservedly to 
foreign competitors. 

FOREIGN COMPETITORS OF AMERICAN PETROLEUM. 

As to the extent of the foreign production of petroleum the 

following is submitted: 


Country. 


These countries have a large surplus available for export, 
and against this surplus the American product is competing in 
the neutral competing markets of the world. 

The production of Germany and Japan, while already large 
and increasing, is still inadequate for their home requirements. 

The producing and refining industry of Canada would be 
promptly stimulated by a new free market across her frontier, 

Italy, Egypt, Algiers, Assam, Peru, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand produce oil, and capital is being found to aid 
in its development. 

Russia, Austria, and Mexico, with an aggregate population of 
about 200,000,000 people, are the great competitors of the United 
States in the production of petroleum. The combined annual 
production of petroleum in these countries last year was 
84,000,000 barrels. Their per capita consumption was twenty- 
eight seventy-fifths of a barrel. Under the Dingley law these 
countries could have had free trade at any time with the United 
States on petroleum and its products, yet they refused it. The 
production of crude petroleum in the United States last year, 
with a population of 85,000,000, was 182,000,000 barrels of oil. 
The per capita production in the United States was two and 
twelve eighty-fifths barrels, 

The United States is both the largest oil-producing and the 
largest oil-consuming country in the world, and not only has it 
the largest surplus available for export, but such surplus has 
to-day need of enlarged markets. 

With these facts before the Senate, I can not believe it pos- 
sible that it will put oil on the free list, to the great injury of 
the independent producers of the United States. 

Removing the countervailing duty without substituting a 
specific duty would be giving up the unconditional freedom 
of the greatest consuming market of the world without any 
return, 

EFFECTS OF DISCRIMINATING IN FAVOR OF SECTIONS, 

The effect of favoring some States and sections in making 
the tariff and discriminating against others would not only be 
unjust but disastrous. West Virginia, both in the House and 
Senate, yotes willingly for a duty on wheat, corn, meat, hides, 
barley, eggs, potatoes, and other agricultural products to pro- 
tect farmers all over the country against like products coming 
from Canada and Europe; also for a duty on all manufactured 
goods or products of New England, Pennsylvania, and other 
States to protect these products against foreign competition even 
if she does not manufacture any of them. She does so on the 
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broad, general principle of protection. I would not consider it 
fair to put on the free list products of other States which my 
State did not produce. 

Pennsylvania has $300,000,000 capital invested in manufac- 
tures—more than the 14 southern States combined—all pro- 
tected with high duties. 

Massachusetts, in area, 8,000 square miles, with a population 
of 8,000,000, without coal, iron, lumber, wool, or cotton, all of 
which is hauled within her borders, turns out manufactured 
products equal to 60 per cent of the entire South, which has 
26,000,000 people and is rich in natural resources, 

In 1805 West Virginia had 2,109 establishments; the capital 
invested was $86,820,823. The annual value of products was 
$99,040,670. New England had 22,279 establishments, the capital 
of which was $1,870,995,405. The annual value of products was 
$2,025,908,487. Pennsylvania had 23,495 establishments ; the capi- 
tal was $1,995,836,988, and the annual value of products $1,955,- 
551,332. New Jersey had 7,010 establishments, the capital of 
which was $715,000,174, and the annual value of products $774,- 
369,025. New York had 37,194 establishments, the capital of 
which was $2,031,459,515, and the annual value of products 
$2,488,345,579. 

I mention the vast number of these manufacturing establish- 
mnta Der capital, and the value of their products with infinite 
pride pleasure. I rejoice we have so many in our country 
and wish we had more. I am glad that the products of these 
establishments are highly protected, and as a result are pros- 
perous and their owners doing a good business. 

If it should be proposed to put on the free list a portion 
of these products whose annual value is $1,500,000,000, after 
they had enjoyed protection for so long a time, I am sure 
no Senator, though he be the rankest free trader in this body, 
could be found to vote for such a proposition, because if such 
a thing were possible it would be followed by ruin and disaster. 
This leads me to ask why are not the reasons equally strong 
in every particular for not putting coal, oil, and lumber on the 
free list, the annual value of their products being $1,500,000,000, 
employing more people, with more capital invested, and whose 
operations extend over a continent? 

PROTECTION SHOULD BE MAINTAINED ON COMPETING PRODUCTS. 

Protection has been the foundation upon which the great 
manufacturing industries of New England, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey, and other States have been built, and 
these industries are the growth of nearly a century. To ask 
that one-half of their products be put on the free list and low 


duties on the rest would bring ruin to these great States; even ; 


society itself, with the impairment of these industries, would 
becomes disorganized. Yet this is just what the Payne bill re- 
quires as to the leading and longest-established industries of 
West Virginia and the South. 

Heretofore the South has opposed protection, even on her 
own products, and, in my judgment, tp the great detriment of 
her people and business. It is said the South has made politics 
her business, while the North has made business and prosperity 
her politics. Look at the difference in the progress and pros- 
perity of the two sections. Look at the triumphs and astonish- 
ing results in New England, with mostly brains and granite as 
natural resources, not producing enough meat and breadstuffs 
to support her people, with no coal, iron ore, timber, oil, cotton, 
yet she leads in manufacturing in many important industries, 
and her people are contented, successful, and prosperous. If 
New England had the natural resources of the South and her 
vast area she would lead all nations in manufacturing and gen- 
eral business, and go on not only shaping the destinies of this 
mighty Republic, but influencing and molding the thoughts and 
economic policies of the world. 

Protection has kept the Republican party in power for nearly 
fifty years, and will continue to do so as long as the Demo- 
cratic party opposes this cardinal principle, long ago adopted 
and confirmed time and time again by the American people. 

The South can stand free trade better than any portion of 
the Union, but she can not go forward and make progress in 
the industrial race of the nation and enjoy that prosperity 
that belongs to her, by reason of her great advantages and 
natural resources, if the products of other sections of the Union 
have high duties and protection and low duties or none at all 
on her products. This makes the race uneven. For fifty years 
the South has been denied advantages other sections have 
enjoyed. 

In looking at the schedules in the pending bill no important 
American farm or manufactured product in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Northwest, and Pacific 
States, competing with foreign products, is on the free list; not 
one. Then, why should the leading industries of certain other 
sections and States, such as coal, lumber, oil, and other prod- 


ucts, be put on the free list or have a low duty? This is dis- 
crimination which should not obtain in making a tariff bill for 
the whole country. The people of the South are the consumers 
of the farm and manufactured products of other States and pay 
their part of the duties that protect them, and in turn, accord- 
ing to all the rules of fairness and justice, the products of 
West Virginia and the South should be protected. 

No competing American products should be put on the free 
list unless everything into the making of which they enter 
= either have a low duty or be likewise placed on the free 

st. 

As I have said before in this debate, I believe there should 
be levied on all foreign products competing with American 
products in our home markets some duty high or low, accord- 
ing to conditions, so that American products competing with 
foreign products should haye some measure of protection and 
some share in the distribution of duties. If this principle 
should be adhered to, there would be less difficulty in framing 
the present bill, and when it becomes a law it would give more 
gencral satisfaction than if we maintain high duties on some 
products and no duties at all on others. 

A true protectionist can not be selfish and partial; he can not 
ask for a duty or protection on the products of his State or 
section and deny it to other States and sections. With him 
protection should be an economic principle; not local, but 
national. 

The protectionist votes to maintain protection to American 
industries and American wages, always having the good of the 
whole country and the good of the people in mind. 

A tariff never could be made if the States voted for duties 
only on their own products and against placing -a duty 
on the products of other States, which they do not produce. 
If there is to be a revision or change in the tariff downward 
or upward, or however made, I protest why make it downward 
on coal, oil, lumber, iron ore, and other southern products and 
not on highly protected products? Why reduce the duty on 
lumber 50 per cent and increase or retain a high duty on wheat, 
barley, cotton, woolen goods, cutlery, shoes, sugar, and many 
other articles? 

The tariff should be general in principle and application, not 
favoring certain products, States, and sections, while 
inating against others. 

The Republican party, strongly intrenched as it is in public 
confidence, can not continue to hold power if it fails to adhere 
to protection on broad lines, and, in making the tariff, discrimi- 
nates in favor of the products of certain States and sections. 
No section of this country could be prosperous if part of its 
manufactured and other products were on the free list or had 
only a low duty. 

Duties should not be mountain high on some products and no 
duties on others. 

The present tariff bill, to last and give satisfaction, must be 
made right. Duties must be fairly and justly levied and dis- 
tributed on foreign products, with no favoritism to States or 
sections. 

LUMBER, COAL, AND OIL SHOULD HAVE A FAIR DUTY. 

More than 1,000,000 men are employed in the lumber, coal, 
and oil industries of the United States. The daily wages paid 
for labor in these three industries is about $2,500,000, or $750,- 
000,000 annually. The amount of money paid out each year 
for the transportation of these products to market is about 
$2,000,000,000. These figures are Staggering, but they show the 
importance and greatness of these industries. The money in- 
vested in these industries is just as sacred and the same as the 
money invested in other industries; they give employment and 
homes to hundred of thousands of wage-earners, 

Carrying on these industries helps the general business of 
the whole people and country. Then why discriminate against 
them by putting them on the free list or imposing on them a 
low duty? Any injury to them, any hindrance to their progress 
and success, any impairment in any way would be a great loss, 
not only to these industries, but to the whole country. It would 
cause a diminishing volume of business throughout the entire 
country; there would be reduction of wages, and thousands of 
people would be thrown out of employment. 

The value of the annual output of coal, lumber, and oil in the 
United States is equal to the value of the farm products of 15 
agricultural States, or equal to the value of the manufactured 
products of many States in the East, all of whose products are 
highly protected. 

It has been argued in this debate, I believe, for the first time 
in the Senate, that because a product is exhausted by use it 
should not be protected. 

This is a worse heresy than out-and-out free trade, and I hope 
it will find no place in our tariff system. Whether au industry 
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is short lived or long lived, it should make no difference in the 
protection which it should receive while it does live. 

The theory has also been advanced that coal, oil, lumber, iron 
ore, and other products exhausted or destroyed by use should 
be put on the free list as a means to their conservation. This 
theory, while new and strange, is open to the objection that the 
burden of conservation falls on the individual, and not on the 


State. Conservation is in the public interest, and therefore 
the individual owner should not be made to suffer to promote 
the general good. 

If we are going to open the markets of the United States for 
coal, oil, and lumber to Canada, Mexico, and the countries of 
Europe, why not open them to farm products, and let Canada 
supply them on the north, and Mexico supply lumber, cattle, oil, 
zinc, and lead on the south, on the theory that it is best to pro- 
long the life of these industries by letting foreigners share our 
markets or drive our people out of them that these products 
may be conserved? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, ind the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, June 3, 1909, at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate June 2, 1909. 
SURVEYOR oF CUSTOMS. 


Louis P. Bryant, of Louisiana, to be surveyor of customs in 
the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, in place 
of Fenton W. Gibson, deceased. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade: 

Cleon W. Mauldin, : 

Chester L. Hand, 

Aubrey K. Shoup, and 

John J. McCracken. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Cleon W. Mauldin, 

Chester L. Hand, 

Aubrey K. Shoup, and 

John J. McCracken. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Richard B. Williams to be a surgeon in the 
navy from the 11th day of December, 1908, vice Surg. George 
Rothganger, retired. 

First Lieut. Albert N. Brunzell to be a captain in the United 
States Marine Corps from the 10th day of July, 1908, vice Capt. 
James W. Broatch, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Paul A. Capron to be a first lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps from the 14th day of December, 
1908, vice First Lieut. Louis G. Miller, deceased. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
navy from the 3d day of March, 1909, after the completion of 
six years’ service in present grade, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1909: 

Charles H. Hosung, 

Adam Gibson, 

Charles G. Nelson, 

Fred J. Korte, 

Clarence M. Wingate, 

Jannis V. Jacobsen, 

George W. Johnson, and 

Francis J. McAllister. 

Carpenter Charles E. Richardson to be a chief carpenter in 
the navy from the 5th day of May, 1909, upon the completion 
six years’ service, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 8, 1899, as amended. 


PoSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Frank D. Burrows to be postmaster at San Anselmo, Cal. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1908. 

Charles B. Fischer to be postmaster at Burbank, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. - 

William H. Macy to be postmaster at San Dimas, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 


COLORADO. 


Charles W. White to be postmaster at Julesburg, Colo., in 

place of William H. Wallace, deceased. 
INDIANA. 

William Helminger to be postmaster at Bremen, Ind., in place 
of James M. Ranstead. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 9, 1909. 

Edwin L. Lautzenhiser to be postmaster at North Manchester, 
Ind., in place of Jonas Grossnickle, Incumbent's commission 
expired December 12, 1908. 

ILLINOIS, 

Jennie M. de Roo to be postmaster at Fort Sheridan, III., in 
place of Jennie M. de Roo. Incumbent’s_ commission expired 
January 9, 1909. 

M. M. Hitchcock to be postmaster at Berwyn, III., in place of 
Harry J. Faithorn, resigned. 

James P. Jack to be postmaster at Newton, III., in place of 
James P. Jack. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1906. 

William W. Lowry to be postmaster at Auburn, III., in place 
of William W. Lowry. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1908. 

IOWA. 

Henry E. Westrope to be postmaster at Corning, Iowa, in 

place of Charles W. Gray, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 


Arthur F. Clement to be postmaster at Mansfield, La., in 
place of Isabel C. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 10, 1909. 

Tolbert J. Wakefield to be postmaster at Lake Charles, La., 
in place of James S. Thomson. Incumbent's commission expir 
March 1, 1909. : 

MAINE, 

Fred W. Preble to be postmaster at Bingham, Me., in place of 

Mary E. Clark, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Ralph W. Emerson to be postmaster at Chelmsford, Mass., in 
place of Ralph W. Emerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 17, 1907. 


NEBRASKA, 
William H. Rood to be postmaster at North Loup, Nebr. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 
NEW YORK. 
Ivans Lewis Hubbard to be postmaster at Bay Shore, N. J., 
in place of Eugene P. Strong, removed. 
Agnes M. Nolan to be postmaster at Chateaugay, N, Y., in 
place of Edward L. Nolan, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Thomas H. Ramsbottom to be postmaster at Chadbourn, N. C. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 


OHIO. 
Frank G. Hoskinson to be postmaster at Montpelier, Ohio, in 
place of James C. Holloway. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1907. 

Sylvanus P. Louys to be postmaster at Stryker, Ohio. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 

James T. McCready to be postmaster at Butler, Ohio. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 

De Witt C. Pemberton to be postmaster at New Vienna, Ohio, 
in place of De Witt C. Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1909. 

Charles B. Saxby to be postmaster at Weston, Ohio, in place 
of Charles B. Saxby. Incumbent's commission expired January 
5, 1908. 


OREGON, 


J. C. Pritchett to be postmaster at Freewater, Oreg., in place 

of Anna G. Baskett, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lily Watters to be postmaster at Evans City, Pa., in place 
of Lily Watters. Incumbent's commission expired February 
19, 1907. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Della D. Carter to be postmaster at Lake City, S. C. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1908. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Horace M. Green to be postmaster at Alcester, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 

Jacob R. Guthrie to be postmaster at Murdo, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1907. 
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TEXAS. 

Frank L. Irwin to be postmaster at Terrell, Tex., in place of 
Francis M. Barton, deceased. 

Luther B. Johnson to be postmaster at Celina, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

William J. Crutcher to be postmaster at Holden, W. Va. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1908. 

Lancey W. Dragoo to be postmaster at Smithfield, W. Va., in 
place of Ezra A. Edgell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
12, 1908. 

Mary Hateley to be postmaster at Follansbee, W. Va. 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 2, 1909. 
CONSULS. 

Henry P. Coffin to be consul at Mazatlan, Mexico. 

Augustus E. Ingram to be consul at Bradford, England. 

Marion Letcher to be consul at Acapulco, Mexico. 

George B. McGoogan to be consul at Progreso, Mexico. 

George H. Scidmore to be consul at Kobé, Japan. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME Court New MEXICO. 

Alford W. Cooley to be associate justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory of New Mexico. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Charles B. Elliott to be associate justice of the supreme court 
of the Philippine Islands. 

CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF NAVIGATION IN THE NAVY. 

Rear-Admiral William P. Potter to be Chief of the Bureau of 

Navigation in the navy. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Herbert Winslow to be a rear-admiral in the navy. 

Commander William Braunersreuther to be a captain in the 
navy. 


Office 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
George W. McFall, at Sheffield, Ala. 
ARKANSAS, 
Richard P. Chitwood, at Magazine, Ark. 
OHIO. 


Howard B. Jameson, at Dalton, Ohio. 
Solomon Rousculp, at Thornville, Ohio. 


SENATE, 
Tuourspay, June 3, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIM. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the act 
of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims, set out in 
the findings of the court relating to the vessel schooner Friend- 
ship, Patrick Drummond, master (S. Doc. No. 73), which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 2 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of Local Union No. 11, of 
Buffalo; of Local Union No. 17, of Syracuse; of Local Union 
No. 189, of Ticonderoga ; and of Local Union No. 130, of Water- 
town, all of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men; of the Board of Education of Fort Edward; of members 
of the Brooklyn Citizen composing-room chapel of Brooklyn; 
of the stereotypers, pressmen, and mailers of the Star Gazette, 
of Elmira; of the compositors, stereotypers, and pressmen of 
the Troy Record, of Troy; of Local Union No. 20, of Piercefield; 
of Local Union No. 5, of Ticonderoga; and of Local Union No. 1, 
of Fort Edward, of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mills Workers, all in the State of New 
York, remonstrating against a reduction of the duty on print 
paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Martin B. 
Brown Company book chapel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying that 
print paper and wood pulp be put on the free list, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bath, Pem- 
broke, Wellsville, Pavilion, Newstead, Hammondsport, Penn 
Yan, Phelps, Akron, Stanley, Branchport, Oakfield, Romulus, 
Victory, Mount Morris, Syracuse, Holley, Troy, Hornell, and 
Canandaigua, all in the State of New York, praying for the 
restoration of the duty on foreign oil productions, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oakland, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made 
to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure a 
valuation of all railroad property in the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of General George Washington 
Council, No. 49, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of 
Fresno, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the immigration into the United States of all Asiatics, except 
merchants, students, and travelers, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 


BILL INTRODUCED, 


A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 2523) for the establishment of a new land district 
in Chouteau County, State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

THE TARIFF. 


Thé. VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clarke, Ark. Foster Penrose 
Bacon lay Frye Perkins 
Beveridge Crane Gallinger Piles 
Bradley Culberson Hale Scott 
Brandegee Cullom Hughes Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Cummins Kean moot 
Brown Curtis La Follette Stone 
Bulkeley Daniel 1 Sutherland 
Burkett Depew MeCumber Taylor 
Burnham Dick Martin Tillman 
Burrows Dillingham Nelson Warner 
Burton Dixon Nixon 

rter Dolliver Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Page 

Mr. PILES. My colleague [Mr. Jones] is necessarily absent 


for a short time this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Fifty- 
three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum of the 
Senate is present. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the chairman of the Committee on Finance to the fact 
that we were informed the other day that the committee had in 
contemplation a further report on the paragraph relating to 
wood pulp and print paper. I wondered if we could have some 
idea this morning of the character and tenor of that contem- 
plated amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the committee have not ar- 
rived at any definite conclusion with reference to that matter. 
My impression is that the rate which the committee will report 
will be above the House rate and below the existing law; but 
that is as definite a statement as I am able to make at this 
moment, 

Mr. BROWN. I simply desired to know for the reason that I 
myself have in contemplation an amendment to the paragraph. 
I give notice now to the committee that I intend to propose an 
amendment putting wood pulp and print paper on the free list, 
and I expect to submit some reasons in support of that amend- 
ment. < 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will report an amendment as 
soon as possible to that paragraph. I realize that it is a matter 
of great public interest. The Senator can rest assured that the 
report of the committee will be within the limits which I have 
suggested. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish to interpose at this point 
to say a few words about a matter which I deem important. I 
tried to get the floor yesterday for this purpose, but could not, 


and so I avail myself of this opportunity. 
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Last Saturday during a half acrimonious debate in the Sen- 
ate, growing out of an effort made by several Senators to have 
a certain report relating to German wages furnished by the 
German Government to our State Department sent to the Sen- 
ate and printed for the use of the Senate, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], among other things, said: 


It is the first time in the history of the United States, I assume, 
when a foreign government has undertaken to send through diplomatic 
channels to the United States anonymous testimony of manufacturers 
to answer statements made before a committee of Congress. 

A little later on the same day, during the course of the de- 
bate, the Senator further said: 

If I were not afraid of saying something which might be considered 
harsh, I would say that the attempt on the part of the resentatives 


of any government or the manufacturers of any country to influence the 
legislation ef this Congress in this way is, to say the least, impertinent. 


Mr. President, when the Senator from Rhode Island madé 
these somewhat petulant and extraordinary declarations every 
one here took notice, and I think everyone regarded his utter- 
ances as impolitic, if not impolite. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is known everywhere 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is impossible for me to 
hear the Senator from Missouri. I hear my name mentioned 
occasionally, but I can not hear what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. STONE. I wish the Senator to hear what I am about 
to say, for this I know is true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I assume the statement the Senator is mak- 
ing is true. 

Mr. STONE. There were statements made by the Senator 
that were incorrect. The Senator from Rhode Island is every- 
where known as one of the great leaders, if not, indeed, the 
leader in chief, of the majority party as represented in the Sen- 
ate. These remarkable utterances, therefore, naturally at- 
tracted attention, both here and abroad, and I am not surprised 
that the German Government and people have taken notice of 
them and have felt offended because of them. I desire to read 
the following cablegram printed widely throughout the country 
on yesterday: 

BERLIN, June 1. 


The made at Washington by various American Senators that 
the German Government was endeavo to influence tariff legislation 
in the United States supply: official information reg; 

which, — examination, pro them to be much her t 
wages attributed to German manufacturers in the h. 

Ways and Means Committee, has caused a disagreeable imp 
tal offices here. This is oe case at the ministry 


was prepared, in reply to a request sent in by the State Department. 
The Gosa Government has A during t two 
months to attacks by German trade journals for having supplied America 
with German trade secrets, This 8 of German 1 — it is 
new 


trade was transmitted about March 
27, and arrived at Wb e “ory about April 8, being sent in duplicate, 
both through Ambassador and Count von Bernstorff, the German 
ambassador at Washington. 

Some surprise is expressed here that for two months the material 
ap ntly not reach the American Congress, or if it did reach 
e 

German officials 


House, it 3 been pig — pren R 4 8 sik 
ve been endur ai at ho they are 
amazed at the aceusation from 7 9 — S that they — strangely in 
complying with the request of the American Government. 
is likely to come up in the Reichstag. 


The matter 
Thus it will be seen that this indictment by the Senator from 
Rhede Island directed against the German Government has 
oes a disagreeable impression im governmental offices in 
r 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator desires to be absolutely ac- 
curate, as I am sure he does, and if he rereads my statement, 
he will see that I made no charges against the German Govern- 
ment. I was talking about German manufacturers who were 
furnishing information here and whose names were kept from 
us, with no means of verifying the information received and 
information furnished us, with the express understanding that 
it was not to be used in the enforcement of our customs laws. 
The Senator may himself consider of value information fur- 
nished by manufacturers whose names are withheld, and fur- 
nished with a distinct understanding that the information was 


not to be used in the enforcement of our laws. The Senator 
can put whatever value he pleases upon that information. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no question about the German Gov- 
ernment involved here. The German Government forwarded 
this information, but forwarded it under two express condi- 
tions. One was that the names should not be disclosed. The 
other was that we could not use the cost of any production to 
raise the invoice values ef merchandise imported into the United 
States contrary to our laws. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss, nor do 
I intend to discuss, the value of this report. I shall certainly 
do what the Senator graciously says I may do—attach such 
importance as I please to the report, if I ever have a chance to 
see it. My purpose in rising at this time was to give the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island an excuse and opportunity to make an 
explanation, which I think is due from him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stand upon the statement which I made 
before, and if the Senator sees fit to make any kind of 

Mr. STONE. I will read what the Senator said. He sug- 
gested that I should read it. I have read it already, but I will 
read it again. The Senator said: 

If I ht be considered 
r 
of any ern or the manufacturers in any country to influence the 
legislation of this Congress in this way is, to say the least, impertinent. 

That is what he said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stand by that. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator stands by it, and yet here is, in 
effect, a charge that what was done by the German Government 
was done to influence legislation here, and he characterized it 
as impertinent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I repeat 

Mr. STONE. I say—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I repeat that any attempt on the part of 
any government at any time to influence the legislation of 
Congress upon tariff matters is impertinent. I say that of 
any such attempt. I do not say that the German Government 
has made any such attempt in this case; but I say, if it has, it 
would be impertinent, or if any government makes that attempt 
it would be impertinent. 

I will say further that an attempt to influence the legislation 
of Congress by furnishing anonymous statements which can not 
be used by the Government itself for the enforcement of its own 
laws is a thing which should be deprecated by every Senator 
of the United States, whatever may be his views upon this 
question. 

Mr. STONE. I agree, everyone must agree, that if a foreign 
government should of its own motion seek to interpose in our 
domestic affairs with a view to influencing legislation here or 
to influencing the administraton of our Iaws, it would be worse 
than mere impertinence. But when the Senator made that re- 
mark we had before the Senate at that time and were discuss- 
ing this very report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, we were not only discussing 
this report, but a large number of other communications which 
had been received by the Finance Committee from the represent- 
atives of various governments. We were not discussing the 
German situation alone by any means. 

Mr. STONE. I beg to differ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, the Senator can differ as much as—— 

Mr. STONE. I do differ on the facts, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am speaking of the facts. 

Mr. STONE. No; the Senator may think he is, but he is not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had in mind no particular thing in con- 
nection with this matter by the German Government. I did 
not say that the German Government was trying to influence 
tariff legislation; but I said (and when the statements are 
printed the Senator will see for himself) these manufacturers 
whose names are withheld were trying to answer testimony 
given before the Ways and Means Committee of the House for 
the purpose of influencing the action of Congress. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I repeat, the one thing before 
the Senate at that time in question was the report transmitted 
to our State Department through diplomatic channels by the 
German Government. We were not discussing anything else. 
The Senator from Rhode Island, somewhere in the course of 
his remarks, and, as I recall it, after he had made the state- 
ment I have quoted, did say that other reports of like kind 
from other governments had been sent to the committee, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. But that was a mere statement in the course 
of debate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There can be no question about my position 
in this matter. I said then, and now repeat, that any attempt 
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on the part of any government, whoever it may be, to influence 
the tariff legislation of the United States is impertinent, and 
I repeat it with all the emphasis at my command. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the remark of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, to which I am adverting as an “impertinence,” was 
made, necessarily, with reference to the matter then before the 
Senate, and to nothing else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I had no such purpose. I 
had absolutely nothing of the kind in my mind. I was discuss- 
ing the abstract proposition as to the interference of any gov- 
ernment by any methods as to our tariff legislation. 

I did and I will now so characterize the attempt of the Ger- 
man manufacturers, whose names are withheld, to furnish in- 
formation to answer statements made before the Ways and 
Means Committee for the purpose of influencing tariff legisla- 
tion given under such circumstances, when there is no way of 
ascertaining the correctness of the information they furnished and 
given with the express proyision that it should not be used to 
punish those same importers for undervaluation at our ports. 

Mx. STONE. Mr. President, I have no wish to press the Sena- 
tor unduly; and if he intends what he has said to be in explana- 
tion and in effect a withdrawal of the charge of impertinence 
against the German Government, and if he means to assure the 
Senate that he did not intend by what he said to offend the 
German Government or its representatives, I am willing to leave 
it there and drop the matter. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Mr. President, there was nothing in the lan- 
guage used or in anything connected with the statement that 
would lead any reasonable man to suppose that I intended an 
affront to the German Government. That is ridiculous and 
absurd; and I think that that idea could find lodgment in no 
man’s mind, unless the Senator from Missouri has that impres- 
sion. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I did have that impression, and 
I have it yet. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to ask whether the document which 
is causing this discussion has been printed? It was ordered to 
be printed, I think, on Monday last. It surely does not take 
all this time to translate it, unless it is very voluminous. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was sent by the Committee on Finance to 
the State Department with the request that it should be trans- 
lated. 

Mr. STONE. It has not yet been translated here, but I do 
not want to start that discussion. It has not been translated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But that is not the fault of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. STONE. That is not the question in hand, and, if the 
Senator from South Carolina will pardon me, I had rather not 
be diverted by a discussion on that subject. 

Repeating, I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
I not only had the impression he deprecates, but it seems that 
the same impression prevailed in official circles in Germany. 
The dispatch I have read informs us that this disagreeable im- 
pression is especially manifest at the ministry of the interior 
and the foreign office, one of which prepared the information 
and the other of which transmitted it, through the American 
ambassador, to Washington. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to state that the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Depew] made a speech, in which he said that this 
information was sent here yoluntarily. I asked him where he 
got such information, and he said he was told so. 

Mr. STONE. I remember that, and I expected to refer to it 
later. P 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated in my remarks that the information 
was sent at the request of the American ambassador at Berlin 
to the Finance Committee, transmitting certain statements in 
German for the information of that committee. Those state- 
ments reached the Finance Committee about the middle of 
April. I sent at once to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
for a man to come up and see what was the nature of these 
statements. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has stated that before. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me go on a little further. A part of 
these documents reached the committee about the middle of 
April and another part about the 10th of May, just about twenty 
days ago. In the meantime the Senator from Missouri, who 
seems in some way, in this matter, to be the accredited repre- 
sentative of the German Government—I do not know what else 
he is—made certain statements as to what those—— 

Mr. STONE. That statement, I will say, is an impertinence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, let me say why I think so. 


Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri 

Mr. STONE. It is worse than an impertinence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri, in the course 
of the discussion, made certain statements, that these documents 
contained information of this nature. He read here a state- 
ment from the Assistant Secretary of State, or the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, that the statement presented by him was a 
correct transcript of the document which had been furnished 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. STONE. That part of it. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. That part of it. How the Secretary of 
State and the Senator from Missouri knew what was in that 
statement I can not even guess—— 

Mr. STONE. I will inform the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the only copy which was received by 
the State Department was sent to the Finance Committee, and 
was in their possession. How could the Secretary of State 
know that it was a correct transcript, or how could the Senator 
from Missouri know what was in that document? The Senator 
appears this morning and reads, not from any official statement 
of the German Government, but from a newspaper report, that 
Germany is aggrieved; and he calls upon me—I do not know in 
whose behalf he makes the demand—to retract the statement 
which I made about the impertinence of any government com- 
ing here and trying to influence tariff legislation. Now, the 
Senator from Missouri can explain to himself, or to anybody 
else, if he wants to, why he takes such great interest in this 
matter, and why he does not let the German Government, if 
they are aggrieved, notify our Government through the usual 
diplomatic channels. 

Mr. STONE. So, Mr. President, the Senator says that it ap- 
pears to him that I am in some way representing the German 
Government. 

Well, Mr. 


Mr, ALDRICH. 
know—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator must permit me to proceed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator made a statement he had no 
right to make. I am an American Senator, representing Amer- 
ican interests, and I resent a statement of the kind he has 
made. To characterize it mildly, it is a gross impertinence. 

The Senator says he does not know how I obtained the in- 
formation. He ought to know, for only the other day he asked 
ine here on the floor where I got information of this German 
report, and I told him how I got it, and when and from whom. 
That is in the Recorp of that day. Therefore there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for his statement respecting that matter. He 
says I call upon him to retract. I do not; but if I did, it 
would be because I do not think, under the circumstances of 
this case, the Senator should have offered an unprovoked affront 
to a great and friendly power. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. STONE. Well, I can not refuse to yield, but I would 
rather proceed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly have no desire to interrupt the 
Senator, except with his consent, 

Mr. STONE. I will yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri, in all good faith, suppose this question was reversed; 
suppose that certain manufacturers or producers of the United 
States, interested, as they all are, very greatly in the German 
tariff, for the German tariff is the one tariff of all others that 
affects our great exportations of meat products and all of our 
agricultural products; suppose the people engaged in the rais- 
ing of cattle and in the production of agricultural products 
should undertake to send statements, not verified by their 
names, to the German Reichstag when that body had under 
consideration a German tariff, with an express agreement that 
it should not be used by the German Government and that 
the names should not be disclosed, what do you think the Kaiser 
would say of that kind of interference on the part of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers? 

Mr. STONE. Mr, President, that is a different question. 
However, I will say that if the German foreign office had sent 
a request to our State Department for information as to our 
industries, and our State Department had sent out to the best 
sources of information available, and which it deemed the most 
reliable and trustworthy, and thus obtained statistics and then 
collated them, and afterwards transmitted them to the German 
Government with a request that the names of informants should 
not be used, I do not think that any member of the German 
parliament or any minister of the German Government would 
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have denounced the action as an impertinence on the part of 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

‘Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, as to the statement now made 
by the Senator from Missouri there is no question; and I cer- 
tainly would not have undertaken to criticise the statements 
which were sent to us if they had simply furnished facts with- 
out reference to legislation which was going on in the United 
States; but these gentlemen were not satisfied with furnishing 
facts, they undertook to answer statements and to deny state- 
ments made by American producers with a view of influencing 
our legislation. That is what I am objecting to, and that is 
where the impertinence in this case comes in. I have as great 
admiration for the German people and for their great Emperor 
as any man can possibly have. Nobody on the face of the earth, 
no government on the face of the earth has ever—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I want to be courteous, but I 
can not—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. STONE. I can not yield the floor entirely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Rhode Island stated here 
last Saturday—I am not sure but that he has repeated it this 
morning—that he did not know what was in that German re- 
port, as it had not been translated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I stated on several occasions 
that an abstract of the nature of these various statements was 
made by the experts of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
for the committee. That is all of the knowledge I have about it. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but the Senator also first made the other 
statement. 

Mr. President, this is a regrettable circumstance. It is to be 
regretted that any Senator, and especially one holding a posi- 
tion of such prominence as the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
a Senator so widely known and of such large influence, should 
have so far forgotten himself and so far forgotten the pro- 
prieties, however great the immediate exigency, as to offend a 
friendly government in so gross a manner and with so little 
provocation, Indeed, this offense of his is without provocation. 
The German Government was not guilty of any “ impertinence ” 
or impropriety. The German Government is represented by 
gentlemen of great ability, learning, and experience, and who 
understand the proprieties of international intercourse as well 
as we or as well as any people in the world. They would have 
been among the last to officiously obtrude themselves upon mat- 
ters relating purely to our domestic concern and which ad- 
dressed themselves solely to our judgment and our national 
policy. And they did nothing of that kind. So far from that, 
it has now become well demonstrated that our own Government, 
acting through the State Department, several months ago in- 
structed our ambassador at the German court to request the 
German Government for authentic information as to the amount 
of wages paid in different industries in the German Empire. 
Since this charge was made here by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the German ambassador at Washington, Count yon 
Bernstorff, in defense of his Government, has given out the fol- 
lowing statement: 

As I understand it, the American ambassador in Berlin last December 
requested my government to have the German Chamber of Commerce 

rovide certain information concerning German wages for the Ways and 
33 Committee of the House of Representatives. Accordin this 
information was provided and sent to the State Department. is is, 
so far as I know, the only connection Germany had with the matter. 

And so it seems, Mr. President, that our own officials, desiring 
to obtain information upon this important subject for the use 
of the House and Senate committees, and, I assume, also for 
the use of the Congress itself, requested the German Govern- 
ment to furnish the very information in question. We were 
about to engage upon the important business of making a new 
tariff law, and I presume that this information was asked for 
to be used for what it might be worth when the committees of 
Congress and the Congress itself should engage in the prepara- 
tion and enactment of this legislation. The German Govern- 
ment did not thrust itself upon us; all they did was to courte- 
ously and obligingly comply with our request. The data, what- 
ever it is, was prepared under the eye of the German interior 
department, was then delivered to the German foreign office, 
and thereafter turned over to our ambassador by the German 
foreign minister. The ambassador in turn transmitted it to our 
State Department at Washington, and the Secretary of State 
later on put it into the hands of the Finance Committee. That 
is all there is to it, so far as the German Government is con- 
cerned. With these facts before us, it is amazing that a great 


Senator should stand on the floor of this Chamber and use the 
language he did, substantially charging the German Govern- 
ment with an act of impertinence. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said that this is the first time 
in the history of the country that a foreign government had at- 
tempted to furnish such information for the use of the Ameri- 
can Congress. In that statement the Senator was as far from 
the fact as in the other statement he was, as I think, far from 
propriety. Why, Mr. President, on the same day, and later on 
in the same debate, the Senator said: 


The report which is now under discussion—call it a report or what- 
ever you may— 


It was the very report in question— 


the statement was sent to the Committee on Finance, as were two or 
three hun , at least, in my judgment, similar statements from for- 
eign ae or representatives of foreign governments, bearing 
upon the 


Two or three hundred similar statements from other govern- 
ments bearing on the tariff! And so it seems, Mr. President, 
that what the German Government did was not exceptional, 
although the Senator said that it was the first time that such 
a thing had been attempted within his knowledge. On the con- 
trary, according to the Senator’s own subsequent avowal, nu- 
merous reports of like character from other governments were 
furnished the Finance Committee. They have not been fur- 
nished the Senate, and the Senator objects to having them 
printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. STONE. He did, distinctly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the Recorp shows—I have 
the Record before me 

Mr. STONE. I am not talking about the German report, but 
the other reports. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was listening carefully, and I thought 
the Senator was talking about the German report as well as the 
other reports. 

Mr. STONE. But I said—and the Senator from Rhode Island 
nodded his assent—that he would object to the printing of these 
two or three hundred reports furnished by other governments. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There has been no request for them. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] did make a request of that kind. Whether these other 
reports were furnished as this German report was furnished— 
that is, at the request of our Government—I do not know, but 
I suspect that they were. I have been reliably informed that 
last summer the Ways and Means Committee, or at least mem- 
bers of that committee, requested the State Department to com- 
municate, through diplomatic circles, with foreign governments 
with a view to obtaining certain information, and, among other 
things, information about wages, and that these requests were 
made with a view to this then contemplated legislation. 

Moreover, Mr. President, this course has been pursued in 
former times. The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON], in the course of this same debate, last Saturday 
called attention to the fact that reports of like kind were laid 
before the Ways and Means Committee in 1897, when the Ding- 
ley bill was under consideration. Why the Finance Committee 
and others who knew of these reports, and at whose instance, Iam 
told, they were primarily obtained, have sought to smother and 
suppress them I do not know. Perhaps, if the information had 
been what they desired, we would have had the reports pub- 
lished and paraded upon the desks of every Senator and Mem- 
ber of the House, and had them heralded abroad through the 
columns of our virtuous and impartial press. However, Mr. 
President, I did not rise to discuss that feature of the subject. 
My chief purpose in speaking is that attention might be called 
to the matter here, so that the Senator from Rhode Island 
might set right, not himself alone, but the Senate of the United 
States, before the country and the world. 

He complained a moment ago that if the German Government 
felt offended, I and others might remain silent and let the Ger- 
man Government itself seek redress through diplomatic circles. 
But the German Government can not, nor can anybody in this 
country, call the Senate of the United States or any Senator to 
answer for what may be said or done in this Chamber. ‘That 
position is untenable. 

Mr. President, I am through, but I want the German Govern- 
ment and the German people to understand, as I hope they will, 
that in what the Senator from Rhode Island said, and in what 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Drerew] said, when, 
still following the Senator from Rhode Island, he spoke after 
the same fashion, they stand alone in the Senate of the United 
States, and that in these unfortunate utterances they do not 
have the sympathy or support of their colleagues. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there is no mystery about 
this matter atall. The right of the United States to ask foreign 
governments or foreign manufacturers to furnish them with 
facts as to the cost of production or the rate of wages is not in 


question. Nobody has made any suggestion as to that matter. 
Our Government certainly had a right to ask, and it was en- 
tirely proper that they should ask, the German Government to 
furnish them statistics in regard to the cost of production and 
the wages of labor. It was entirely proper that the Government 
of Germany should send that information here. I am not call- 
ing that in question at all. It has been done, and it ought to be 
done always. It is entirely proper to get this statistical in- 
formation. 5 

I want to call attention to the particular case in point. This 
request of the German Government was made last November. 
The information furnished was sent to the Finance Committee 
about the middle of April, after the bill had passed the House 
and after the Committee on Finance had reported their recom- 
mendations to the Senate. What I find fault with is that sud- 
denly, upon the floor of the Senate, in the discussion of one of 
the items of this bill, a Senator rises in his place and under- 
takes to furnish a part of this information to affect the action 
of the Senate upon that particular item. If the expert who 
gave me an abstract of the contents of these statements is cor- 
rect—and of course I shall wait to get the translation of the 
entire document—but if the expert who furnished me the 
abstract of what these papers contained is correct, they were 
statements which undertook to answer arguments on the part of 
American producers and American manufacturers in favor of 
higher or lower rates in the tariff schedules—statements to in- 
fluence the action of Congress upon those matters entirely out- 
side of the question of the cost of production or the rate of 
wages. That is what I call impertinence. I am not charging 
impertinence upon the German Government, but I am only say- 
ing that an attempt on the part of anonymous manufacturers 
to influence the action of Congress is impertinent, and I care 
not whether they live in Germany or France or anywhere else. 
We are here engaged, I suppose, in legislating for the people of 
the United States. Germany is our principal industrial com- 
petitor. 

When the Senator from Missouri interrupted me, I was ex- 
pressing my admiration for that great statesman who presides 
over the destinies of the German Empire. If there is one thing 
for which he is entitled to the praise of his own countrymen and 
the admiration of the world, it is that, under all circumstances, 
he has supported and encouraged by every means in his power 
the industries of the great German Empire. He has been the 
one conspicuous ruler who has, under every circumstance and 
under all conditions, made the interests of the German people 
in every field supreme. I honor him, and I admire him, for 
those qualities; and I, myself, realize that he would be the last 
man in the world to suggest that German interests should con- 
trol the action of the Congress of the United States. I am con- 
fident, if he could have known the use which was being made 
of the statistics to influence the legislation of a friendly power, 
that he would have been the first man to have repudiated any 
such application of the statements which were sent to the United 
States. 

No. It will not do to say that I made any attack of any 
kind upon the German nation or upon its representatives. They 
have followed the policy of protection in recent years to an 
extent that no other nation in the world has, not only by their 
legislation, but by regulations, by rebates in freight, and in a 
thousand different ways of which we have never thought. They 
have built up the industries of Germany to an extent which is 
greater than that of any other nation except the United States. 
They are entering the markets of the world in competition with 
Great Britain, and with France, and ourselves. They are enter- 
ing those markets encouraged and protected by the full force of 
the German Government on all occasions, and the representa- 
tives of that government would be the last people in the world 
to expect their interests to be paraded in the Senate of the 
United States as reasons why we should not follow the policy 
which the interests of this people and of their interests dictate. 
They have a right to be friendly with us. But they are rivals. 
They are our greatest rivals in the industrial and commercial 
world, and while they are protectionists, while they are carefully 
guarding the interests of their people, they would never con- 
sent, in my judgment, to have the interests of their manu- 
facturers sent here to help a party here or a policy here which 
would be destructive of the interests of the United States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There is something mysterious to me— 
it may not be so to others—in this matter. Why can not we 
get at the exhibits and judge for ourselves what all this racket 
is about? ‘The Senator tells us that he has an abstract from 


which he has drawn certain deductions, and he gives us those 
deductions. here. The Senate ordered the printing of this 
document, and the abstract, too—I mean the translation and 
the abstract, too—several days ago, and the abstract immedi- 
ately, and it has not come. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That order was not entered. The papers 
themselves arrived while the discussion was going on, and the 
Senate ordered their publication. They were sent to the State 
Department for translation, and they have not yet been re- 
ceived from the State Department. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Is there some hocus-pocus about this delay? 
Is it honest and clean? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is absolutely honest and clean. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know it is, so far as the Senator from 
Rhode Island is concerned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And so far as the committee is concerned. 
It is a very large and voluminous document, and very few 
men 

Mr. TILLMAN. Would ever undertake to read it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have never said that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I undertake to say it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Except a very few Senators here. But it 
requires some man who understands technical matters. I do 
not know in whose hands the State Department put the trans- 

on. 

ee But when the Senate orders a document 
pr — 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has to be translated. The committee 
had to order somebody to do it, and it was left to the State 
Department. The committee did so on the theory that if it 
was sent to the State Department, there would be no criticism. 
If we had selected some one else and there had been any differ- 
ence of opinion, the committee might have been criticised for 
employing a man to translate it. It seemed to me better to send 
it to the State Department for translation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is all right, provided we get it and get 
it promptly. ‘There is this phase of the situation which pre- 
sents itself to me: There scems to be something in the figures 
presented by the German Government that the Senator from 
Rhode Island does not like. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no knowledge whatever of the con- 
tents of this paper, except the short abstract furnished the 
committee by an expert of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor as to what the contents were. I have no knowledge of 
any other kind as to what its contents are. The Senator must 
remember—I think I have stated it once or twice upon this 
floor—that there is more literature of various kinds coming to 
the Finance Committee in one day than it is possible for me to 
read, if I had nothing else to do, in a month. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have to be here. My duties are on this 
floor. This bill has been reported. It has been reported with 
the action of the committee upon it. I can not undertake to 
read all the material sent to us every day. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is well understood. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paper has gone to the State Department 
for translation. We will ask the State Department to hurry 
up the translation. 

Mr. TILLMAN, And bring in the abstract, too. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The abstract was not furnished by the State 
Department. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We want to see why the Senator has been 
so angry about it—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not been angry. 

Mr. TILLMAN (continuing). Bordering upon the line of 
discourtesy and lack of respect to the German Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator from South Carolina 
had known me long enough to know] 

Mr. TILLMAN. But the Senator from Rhode Island is set 
in his purpose 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not set in any purpose. 

Mr. TILLMAN (continuing). To pass his bill in a certain 
way, and he has certain figures presented by his lieutenants 
which, I think, are contradicted by the facts. I can not con- 
ceive of American labor getting four times as much as German 
labor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There have been statistics by the hundreds 
and thousands of pages 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have gotten so I do not believe what they 
say. My belief in the statement of the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Rayneg], that there is an awful lot of lying going on, is 
growing stronger every day. 

Mr. ALDRICH, If the Senator is in haste—— 

Mr. TILLMAN, I do not want any special fayors. I want 
the Senate to know whatever I get, and I want the abstract 
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furnished the Senate to be printed at once, so that we may have 
it by morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
Printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. 
ordered printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator asks unanimous con- 
sent that the abstract be printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 
74). Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] concluded his speech by alluding to me and the remarks 
which I made when this question was last under discussion. I 
knew nothing about this matter except what was revealed in 
the debate on that occasion; but from what has transpired in 
the discussion this morning, I am convinced that I was exactly 
right in the views which I expressed at that time. 

The whole matter seems to be about this: That sometime last 
year before the meeting of the last Congress a request was 
made—precisely what, we do not know—by the American min- 
ister at Berlin for certain facts. It seems, if what has been 
stated on the floor is correct, that a document arrived here and 
was presented to the Finance Committee after the tariff bill 
had been considered in the House and had passed the House, 
A Mr. ALDRICH. And had been reported by the Committee on 

jnance. 

Mr. DEPEW. And had been reported from the Committee on 
Finance; and that the report, instead of being the statistics 
called for before the December meeting of the last Congress, 
was not presented to the State Department until nearly six 
months after. It was then in the form of a reply by the Ger- 
man manufacturers to the testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in regard to the schedules in 
the bill reported by the Finance Committee of the Senate. In 
other words, instead of a statement of the facts, it was a denial 
of certain testimony, and controyerting other testimony given 
under oath by American manufacturers. The German manu- 
facturers were not under oath, and their names withheld, so 
the communication was anonymous. 

Another singular thing occurred to me in regard to this mat- 
ter, and that was that this was alleged to be an official commu- 
nication from the German Government, coming through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels, that it was in German, that it 
was confidential in regard to the authors of the statistics which 
it contained, and that it was transmitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee and returned immediately to the State Department be- 
cause it was not translated and because it was anonymous. 
Nevertheless, it is claimed by the Senator from Missouri that 
it was a state document, furnished by the German Government. 
But before that document was transmitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Missouri was enabled, in a speech 
upon a particular schedule in this tariff bill, to quote from that 
confidential governmental communication in the hands of our 
State Department and to say that he knew that that was an 
exact copy. 

It seems to me strange that a solemn diplomatic communica- 
tion of this kind, not yet haying been communicated to the Con- 
gress of the United States, could still be in the hands of some- 
body who could give it to a Senator, to be used in a debate, for 
the purpose of affecting legislation upon articles in which Ger- 
many competes in this country with our manufacturers. I do 
not care where the Senator received that information. He re- 
ceived it undoubtedly from an importer. It must have been 
from an importer, for no one else would have been interested 
in furnishing it except a German importer; and then the ques- 
tion arises, How did that German importer obtain from the 
files of the State Department this confidential communication 
unless copies were furnished by German manufacturers to their 
correspondents in New York? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, DEPEW. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. It is strange that the Senator from New York, 
still walking in the footsteps of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
should express wonderment as to where I obtained that informa- 
tion, when, at least two or three times, I have told all about 
it in the presence of the Senate and of the Senator from New 
York. I will state it again. The table I put in the Recorp was 
handed to me by Mr. Montague Lessler, an ex-Member of Con- 
gress, who told me that it was taken from a report in the State 
Department furnished by the German Government. Where he 
got it or how he obtained it I do not know, and I did not inquire; 
but I sent an inquiry to the State Department as to its accuracy, 
and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Wilson, wrote mea letter, which 


I have no objection to the abstract being 
I think the Recorp will show it has been 


I put in the Recorp, that he had compared the table with the 
original text and that it was accurate. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator whether Mr. 
Lessler is the same person who, as a Member of Congress and 
a member of the Naval Committee of the House, was under in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. STONE. I can not answer that. But I will ask the 
Senator from New Jersey why he propounds that inquiry? In 
ques way does the matter he inquires about affect the ques- 

on 

Mr. KEAN. I want to locate him. 

Mr. STONE. Suppose you do locate him. I have no objection; 
but how does that affect the question at issue? That does not 
concern the substance or the truth of the report sent to our 
Government. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. Montague Lessler is a friend of mine, 
formerly a Member of Congress from one of the districts in my 
State, a very honorable gentleman, a lawyer. He is practicing 
at the New York bar, and he was here honorably and legiti- 
mately as attorney for the importers of the article under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the article? 

Mr. DEPEW. Razors. 

Another thing touched me, and rather on my funny bone, in 
this matter. There is no nation in the world for which I have 
a larger measure of respect and admiration than for the 
German nation. I have been visiting Germany for thirty years, 
and I have seen the marvelous growth of that Empire since the 
present Emperor ascended the throne. 

I remember a remark made at one time when I was in Ger- 
many, not to me, but to a diplomatic representative, by Bis- 
marck, that the great difficulty with Germany was the German 
cradle; that Germany did not have the industries to take care 
of coming generations, and therefore it was necessary for her to 
expand anywhere in the world, on any continent, where territory 
could be had for colonization. But the present Emperor of Ger- 
many energized German production; then he energized the 
German navy; then he energized the German merchant marine, 
until to-day Germany is succeeding Great Britain as the work- 
shop of the world, and is becoming the workshop of the world 
because she is the most highly protected nation in the world, 
higher than ourselves. 

She has surpassed us in this, that she has a technical school 
in which the German youth are educated to an efficiency and a 
proficiency in all manufactures and in all chemical products, 
technical schools that do not find their parallel in any other 
country, and which are turning out for German industries an 
army of experts whose skill is threatening the control of the 
markets of the world. 

Then she has another thing which we have not. Germany 
has a merchant marine, built up by subsidies, which reaches 
every port in the world, and whose object and purpose are to 
carry German products into all countries where we want to 
compete; and by having their own marine, they are able to 
control the markets, especially the South American and African 
and eastern markets, against the United States. 

I said this touched my furmy bone, and it was in this way: 
In the first place, that the German Government should be the 
author of an anonymous communication, and in the next place— 
although I do not believe it was an official communication—I 
could not conceive how the foreign office of Germany, engrossed, 
as it is, on matters of the most momentous international con- 
cern, could come down to razors. I tried to think of a meeting 
of the German cabinet, with that most accomplished diplomat, 
Prince von Bulow, presiding, and there should come up the 
question of the triple alliance, there should come up the ques- 
tion of friction with Russia, there should come up the question 
of the Balkan crisis, there should come up the critical relations 
existing between Germany and Great Britain, with the fever 
heat that Great Britain is in with regard to German aggres- 
sion, and that then Prince von Bulow should say to his asso- 
ciates, “ Now, let us lay aside all these international questions, 
which involve our existence, and come down to razors.” Ra- 
zors! Let us enter into negotiations with the United States in 
reference to razors. Let us present the statements of the razor 
manufacturers of Germany to the State Department, so as to 
teach the American Congress what should be a proper duty to 
be imposed by that Congress upon the importation of German 
razors.” 

Mr. President, the thing is absurd. It is ridiculous. It is 
lowering the dignity of a great diplomat, of the diplomatic rela- 
tions which exist and are of the most friendly character be- 
tween Germany and the United States. I do not believe for a 
moment that the Emperor of Germany or his foreign minister 
would consider, even in answer to a request, a communication 
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which could be tortured into an effort to influence the American 
Congress upon a bill whose sole object is to raise revenue for 
the support of our Government, to take care of our army and 
our navy, and our coast defenses, and to protect the American 
manufacturer and the American laborer. 

That thing is too absurd to believe for a moment, and I can 
only suppose that the German Government, in transmitting this 
anonymous communication presented to it by the German manu- 
facturers, did it with no intention of having it used as an 
official document for the purpose of influencing the action of 
the American Congress. I acquit the German Government of 
any such intention. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DEPEW. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator used a term there that attracted 
my attention. He spoke of an anonymous communication, Is 
it not a fact that all the names of the persons who have made 
these communications are in the State Department ‘and that 
the object in not giving them out was lest they might be used 
at home for their own injury? 

Mr. DEPEW. I understand names are attached to these 
communications which haye been presented by the manufac- 
turers of these various articles, with the request that those 
names be kept in confidence and that the communications only, 
unsigned and anonymous, should be transmitted, if transmitted 
at all, to the American Congress. 

Mr. DANIEL. Of course we do not know accurately all the 
details of these matters, but according to my information any 
Senator can go there and verify the names; but for reasons, 
not as between the Governments at all, the names have been 
withheld, lest they go to Germany and be made a matter of 
injury to the persons signing the statements. I do not see 
that it is any offense to this Government, as they can be as- 
sured of the names if they wish to. But it is not to be made, 
as I understand, a matter of publicity, which might injure the 
deponents. I should like to know if the Senator has any 
accurate information on that subject? 

Mr. DEPEW. I only know what has been revealed in de- 
bate, and the only thing I know, and all the Senate has as to 
the kind of information which is contained in this remarkable 
document, is the statement of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee that the names of the authors are erased, and the 
communication from the State Department is that they are 
to be confidential; and the other statement, made here by the 
Senator’ from Missouri when we had under discussion the 
schedule on razors, if I remember rightly that statement, which 
gave the elements of cost with regard to wages and prices paid 
to the wage-earner, but it omitted the great essential of the 
hours; and if this communication, in computing the cost as to 
daily or weekly wages, has left out the hours of work, it is 
utterly worthless for comparison with American cost. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to consume so much of the 
time of the Senate. I believe that in a day or two we will have 
all these communications. I only rose to say that from the 
information which was before the Senate when I made a few 
remarks the other day, and the information which has come 
from the speech of the Senator from Missouri in his colloquy 
with the chairman of the Finance Committee this morning, I 
stand by what I said. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a word. This communica- 
tion from the German Government was not a confidential com- 
munication. If it had been, the State Department would not 
have sent it to the Finance Committee. If it had been, the 


President of the United States would not have transmitted it | 


to the Senate. It was a communication sent by the German 
Government to our Government, at the request of the State 
Department, putting but one condition upon its use, and that 
was that the names of the manufacturers or persons who had 
primarily supplied the information, at the request of German 
officials, should not be made public. 

I agree with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] that 
the document itself is entitled to be treated with respect, and I 


agree with him that if any Senator desires for any reason to 


see the names of the men who furnished the information to 
the German Government, I have no doubt that he can see them 
in confidence by applying to the State Department. 

Mr. President, the pertinent and important fact must not be 
overlooked that the matter contained in this communication 
was obtained by the German Government from the sources they 
considered most reliable, and when that Government transmitted 
it here they put upon it the stamp of their approval, It will 
not do to say the German manufacturers have sent this infor- 
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mation to the United States for use in Congress. These Sena- 
tors can not escape the charge first made, that the German Gov- 
ernment itself was impertinent by now insisting that the manu- 
facturers were impertinent. Neither were impertinent. 

Would it be an impertinence for the German manufacturers 
themselves to have responded to a request from our State De- 
partment for this kind of information if it had been directed to 
them in the first instance? Certainly no one would so contend. 
How, then, can it any more be said that they are impertinent or 
that they have done anything to be criticised when they fur- 
nished this information at the request of their own Government, 
made at our instance and for our purposes? 

Our Government asked the German Government for this in- 
formation. The German Government obtained it from original 
and authentic and reliable sources, examined it, collated it, 
tabulated it, and transmitted it in response to the request of 
our State Department, and when they transmitted it they gave 
to it the sanction of their authority. Does anyone suppose the 
German Government would deliberately send here to our State 
Department information that it knew to be untrue, deceptive, 
and unreliable? No more could we charge that against the 
Government of Germany than they could make a like charge 
against the United States if the situation was reversed. 

Mr. President, I have not succeeded in having the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from New York make a 
direct retraction of the things they said, but they have plastered 
them over now and so sugar-coated them with fulsome and 
pleasing eulogies of the German Government, the German 
people, and everything else remotely German that I think the 
bitter taste will be mitigated if it does not wholly disappear. 
Therefore I have not labored in vain. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, just one moment. I think 
whatever may be the failure on the part of the chairman of 
the Finance Committee and myself to say the proper thing to 
placate the sensibilities of the German Government, all that 
deficiency has been amply met by the eloquent, able, incisive 
defense of the German Government which has been made by the 
Senator from Missouri. I do not think that any Senator, nor 
even Prince von Bulow himself, could have better presented 
the case of Germany than it has been presented by my friend 
from Missouri. Every element of rhetoric, every resource of 
oratory, every creation of logic, and every appeal to German 
patriotism has had its full satisfaction in the admirable presen- 
tation of the German case by my friend from Missouri. 

Just one word further. The detail with which the Germans 
are entering our country to compete in everything is evidenred 
in the lithographs which we have all received. Every town in 
the State of Missouri that has a schoolhouse that will hold 500 
people, or a railway station which is the admiration of the 
neighborhood, has a post card revealing the beauties of this 
piece of architecture, and on it is “made in Germany.” ‘The 
same is true of every other State in the Union. The sightseer 
in Washington is met at every turn by a boy asking the tourist 
to buy a post card as a souvenir of the capital of his country, 
and when he admires the picture of the White House or the 
Capitel or the Library he discovers that it was made in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Wisconsin proceeds, I should like to occupy a very few minutes, 
because I have some of these abstracts here that I should like 
to read to the Senate, even before their publication. I should 
like to get the opinion of some Senators as to whether they 
think they are impertinent or not: ` 

Bronze powder. Nuremb Chamber of Commerce. 

Request of American manufacturers to raise duty from 12 to 15 cents 


per pound unreasonable. Admits that American wages are twice what 


they are in Germany. States that difference of cost of wages is not 
sufficient to warrant 


se of rate asked for by American manufac- 
turers before Committee on Ways and Means. States that only about 
100 persons employed in this indoatey in the United States, 

Does the Senator from Missouri think that that is imperti- 
nent or not? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is not the question we have 
before the Senate. The Senator desires to open up a discus- 
sion on the merits of that report. We had better wait until we 
get it, if we ever do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report will be here. 

Mr. STONE. Then we will discuss it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to say to the Senator from Missouri 
and to the Senate that whatever indignation I may have ex- 
pressed in reference to this matter, as the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Turman] suggested, had proper foundation so 


| far as these abstracts are concerned which have been submitted 


to the committee, and that was the only point I made in ref- 
erence to the matter. 
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Clay pipes. 

Cae res of Commerce of Limburg a. d. Lahn. Statement of Mr. 
urth— 
Picking out an individual— 

regarding labor cost in this industry is incorrect. 


That is a statement made before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The American labor cost on this same grade is 36 cents. 

Going on and explaining the reasons why the Congress of 
the United States should not fix a certain rate of duty upon 
clay pipes. 


the most va: 
according to the most various methods. Prices according] 
erably. A comparison would be valuable only in case it were based 
upon cost figures for the United States and Germany of certain well- 
defined dyestuffs. 


Then there is the following: 
WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Augsburg. 

The statement of William Whitman that the wages of operatives in 
the carded-wool industry are three times as high in America as in 
Germany is incorrect. 

Mr. President, my point is that the statement made to me of 
the contents of these papers showed me distinctly that the 
statements were being made to answer the statements of Ameri- 
can manufacturers before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House for the express purpose of affecting and influencing 
the legislation of Congress. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just n moment. I desire to ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island if he regards the samples he has 
selected and read from the abstract he had made of this report 
as impertinent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do certainly understand that when a 
German manufacturer, whose name he is not willing to state, 
comes here and that a rate which is fixed or proposed to 
be fixed in the tariff bill is too high, it is the height of imperti- 
nence. 

Mr. STONE. Is it impertinent for the manufacturer in Ger- 
many to say that a statement made by any person, anywhere, 
as to the cost of wages in his industry is incorrect, if it is in- 
correct? 4 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not say that under ordinary circum- 
stances, if one should come here in person, if any Senator 

Mr. STONE. Are these extraordinary circumstances? This 
is a response to a request we made of these people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Missouri should come 
here, as he has on several occasions, and make a statement that 
American manufacturers were wrong in their cenclusions, and 
upon his own responsibility as a Senator say that the rates 
ought not to be put up, I have no objection to that at all. But 
the Senator from Missouri comes here with a statement, which 
he says is a statement of the German Government, and pro- 
duces figures which he says are official figures in answer to the 
request of the representative of the United States in Germany. 
Does the Senator suppose that Mr. Hill, the ambassador of the 
United States in Germany, asked the opinion of the Nuremberg 
Chamber of Commerce whether the particular rates which we 
propose to fix in our tariff bill were too high? Is that the pur- 
pose of this information? I think not. 

Mr. STONE. I should think it was a part of the purpose—— 

Mr, ALDRICH. It seems to have been. 

Mr. STONE. That it was a part of the purpose of the State 
Department. I should think that when members of the Ways 
and Means Committee went to the State Department and re- 
quested this information, through diplomatic channels, it would 
not be improper for the German manufacturer to call attention 
to the fact, if it be a fact, that certain statements made were 
not founded in truth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But that is not the statement I am finding 
fault with. The statement is that the rates which are proposed 
in the bill are too high and are unreasonable. 

Now, Mr. President, that may affect the Senator from Mis- 
souri. His action and his vote in this Chamber may be goy- 
erned by that kind of testimony, if he pleases. The American 
people will not regard that evidence as good evidence. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has not any right to say that. a 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I think so. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator ought not to say that. I will 
say to him that I will be influenced by whatever testimony 
I think worthy of credence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is what I said. 


Mr. STONE. And I do not care whether it is testimony, 
coming from the lips of one man or-another; nor whether he 
lives in America, in Germany, or in any other country. All I 
want to know is the actual truth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It makes a great difference to me, and I 
hope to a large majority of the Senate, whether we are to take 
the opinion and fellow the advice of men who are interested 
in destroying American industries or those who are engaged 
in building them up in this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to say just a word to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. He seems to be very indignant, apparently, 
and in some phases I expect his indignation is earnest, over 
the idea that the labor cost of articles in Germany and America 
should be brought out here in this way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not finding fault with any facts. I 
am now finding fault that German manufacturers should come 
here in the form of a statement and undertake to influence our 
inser tay by saying that the rates are too high or are unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator has said that often enough for 
all of us to get that idea. I certainly have it thoroughly fixed 
in my mind. 

I want to call his attention to this point: The Republican 
platform adopted last summer expressly required or demanded 
or pledged that the difference in the labor cost here and in 
Europe should be the basis of our action in reyising the tariff 
up or down. Was not that so? 

Mow ALDRICH. That is true; but whose testimony does the 
nator 

Mr. TILLMAN. Wait a minute. Just how are we to get 
the best testimony available, to get the honest truth rather than 
garbled and distorted statements? Our ambassador in Ger- 
many requested the German Government to give information 
on certain points respecting labor cost. It is sent to us, and 
the German authorities ask our State Department to consider 
the names as confidential, but did not say that they did not 
indorse the facts. 

Now, the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
New York get up a great hullabaloo about the anonymous 
character of this information. It comes to us in the only way 
we could get it, unless our own consuls would be able to go to 
those manufacturers and get them to tell their trade secrets, 
which would be absurd; they could not do it. We have these 
things in the only way possible to get them, and because they 
Go not conform to the ideas of the American manufacturers 
whom the Senator from Rhode Island represents and whose 
interests he is watching so closely he gets unhappy oyer it, and 
he immediately attacks the source of information as unworthy 
of credit, as being impertinent, and all that sort of thing. 

I think the Senator is entirely unjust to the German Govern- 
ment or to anybody who has had anything to do with trans- 
mitting this information. We were supposed to be making an 
honest revision of the tariff, trying to conform to the pledges 
of the party which was intrusted by the people with that work, 
in the hands of its friends, and information comes which con- 
tradicts the statements of the manufacturers here. They say 
that our labor cost is so much and the German labor cost is so 
much. Here comes authoritative information from the German 
Government saying that is not true, and the Senator says the 
German manufacturers are intimidating Congress, arguing and 
pleading that the tariff is too high, and all that sort of thing. 
It is an injustice, to my mind. 

Of course the Senator from Rhode Island has his own opin- 
ion, and he is very hard-headed and awfully set in his purpose 
to carry this bill through along special lines; and I predict he 
is going to do it, from what I have seen so far. I confess I 
do not see why he should grow so indignant and attempt to 
muddy the water and confuse the minds of the American people 
with the idea that the German Government is impudent to come 
into the American Congress and to argue Republicans here 
out of their fixed purpose to arrange this tariff according to 
their scheme. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think I must ask the 
attention of the Senate. I must claim my right to the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT., The Senator from Wisconsin will 


proceed. f 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the discussion which has 
taken place this morning, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
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tor 8 and passage of the resolution which I send to 
e — 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin sends 
to the desk a resolution, which will be read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, And for which I ask immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 55), as follows: 


Senate resolution 55. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States, if not incompatible, 
in his judgment, with the public interest, be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to transmit to the Senate 1 oe of all the correspondence which 
passed between the Department of State and the German Government, 
or between any representative of the United States and officials of the 
German Government, having relation to the report upon German manu- 
factures furnished by the German Government to the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gatirnoer in the chair). 
The Senator from Wisconsin asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to say just a word 
on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the res- 
olution is not now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I can have the consent of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent for the. pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution. I do not think there ought 
to be any objection to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to say a word on the 
resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. After we obtain unanimous consent for 
its present consideration and passage. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It contains the usual provision. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think the Senator will have to add just 
one thing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I would be glad to have the Senator 
state it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Perhaps not, but it occurred to me so; 
and that is, any communications between our Government here 
and our ambassador—so as to include that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask to have the resolution read 
again; and if anything was omitted that ought to be included, it 
can be inserted. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely wish to say that it appears from 
the discussion here that our State Department requested our 
ambassador in Germany to procure this information, and then 
he requested the German Government, and the German Govern- 
ment gathered it by asking their boards of trade. Then it was 
placed in the hands of our ambassador in Berlin and trans- 
mitted to our State Department, which transmitted it to the 
committee, 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is one suggested amendment I should 
like to make in the resolution, and that is whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States asked the opinion of the German 
Government or any of its people as to the character of the tariff 
which we should enact. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That will be disclosed from the corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know whether that additional source 
of information is desired. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The resolution asks for all correspond- 
ence. There will be nothing omitted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It had better go over until to-morrow, and 
we will look it over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon objection, the resolution 
will go over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not very much 
surprised that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
objects to the present consideration of the resolution. It has 
been very difficult to get before the Senate for its consideration 
anything pertaining to this report from the German Govern- 
ment. 

The Senator from Rhode Island left the floor for a few mo- 
ments this morning and returned to lay before the Senate 
certain excerpts from an abstract which has been, or is being, 
prepared from this document, in order to test the sense of the 
Senate as to whether that document conformed to the pro- 
prieties or not. I suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that it is not for him to sample that document and then call 
for a judgment of the Senate upon it. The Senate is as capable 
of judging that document as he is, 


That we claim the right to do. That document was never 
intended, sir, for private consideration by any Senators or by 
any committee of the Senate. The suggestions of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Derew] that this report was nothing more 
than a business prospectus issued by German manufacturers, he 
now says were predicated entirely upon what has come up in 
debate; and that statement is another exemplification of the 
spirit which has been manifested with respect to this document. 

Mr. President, at one time in the consideration of this sub- 
ject a good many months ago there was manifested a sincere 
determination to ascertain the facts upon which to predicate 
the making of a tariff. That is indicated by the fact that 
before any testimony was given to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this Government asked the German Government for in- 
formation with respect to the wages paid in yarious occupations 
in Germany. 

Senators may seek now to dull the edge of criticisms of that 
great Government made a few days ago upon this floor, but the 
fact remains, and the Recorp will show, that Germany did not 
seek to meddle in our legislative affairs, but that somebody in 
authority in our Government deemed it worth while to ask the 
German Government to present here the facts with respect to 
wages in that country. That request was communicated offi- 
cially to the German Government. A response was made. 

Now, because of some of the matters stated in that report, 
the Senator from Rhode Island attempts to excite the feeling 
and resentment of Senators upon this floor, Although the re- 
port was called for before any testimony was taken by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House the response was not 
made until after some testimony had been given with respect 
to the wages paid in Germany. Because some of the statements 
in this report take up the declarations made before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives of 
American manufacturers with respect to the wages paid in Ger- 
many, and claim that misstatements are contained in that testi- 
mony, the Senator from Rhode Island now endeavors to ex- 
cite the resentment of Senators against the German Govern- 
ment on the ground that that Government is seeking to inter- 
fere with legislation here. 

Because the Senator from Missouri and other Senators have 
risen here and asked to have that testimony presented to the 
Senate the Senator from Rhode Island made the unwarranted 
accusation—not by inference, but by direct statement—that the 
Senator from Missouri and others who are calling for this testi- 
mony are here representing the German Government and Ger- 
man manufacturers. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whom he represents on this floor? 

I will show, Mr. President, by the spokesman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance—not in the course of debate, where one may 
possibly in the heat of discussion make an overstatement, but 
off of the cold, printed page—a declaration by the Finance 
Committee as to whom they considered and whom they repre- 
sented in fixing the rates in this bill, I have taken some part, 
Mr. President, in calling for this testimony with respect to the 
wages paid in the various occupations in Germany. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin has called for a statement of the wages paid in Ger- 
many, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have called for the report of the Ger- 
man Government made to this Government in response to its 
request. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a very fair request, and no 
one, it seems to me, can find any fault with it. I should not 
attempt to find any fault with the Senator from Wisconsin in 
that matter, but if the report which these boards of trade have 
forwarded deals not only with the wages paid in Germany and 
in America, and then argues that such wages are only two and 
one-half times as high in. certain lines of employment in Ger- 
many as here, and undertakes to offset that disparity by show- 
ing the cost of living here and in Germany, that is going a little 
further, I think, than even the Senator from Wisconsin would 
care to have any foreign board of trade go, because the differ- 
ence between the cost of living here and in Germany is of no 
concern to German boards of trade. That relates solely to the 
welfare and disposition of our own people, and is not the sub- 
ject of proper argument by boards of trade in Germany. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just one moment, if the Senator from 
Indiana please. I will yield to him in a moment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have nothing to do with that, because 
I do not know anything about it. I feel, as a Member of this 
body, and I think the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarre] 
ought to feel, that I have intelligence enough to take that 
statement from the German Government and read it and analyze 
it and attach to it the importance which it deserves. I do not 
ask the Senator from Rhode Island for permission to do it, nor 
do I—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Neither do I, Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not yield to the Senator from 
Michigan now. Wait for the answer. I do not ask any man in 
this body to interpret testimony for me. I do not need any 
direction or assistance from the Senator from Rhode Island 
with respect to it. Let me say—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I decline to yield until I shall have 
finished my answer. 

Mr. President, this report raises a number of very important 
economic questions as to the weight which should be given to 
the difference in all the conditions surrounding labor in that 
country and in this country. The cost of living, the rents, the 
amounts paid for fuel, for clothing, for groceries, and for all 
the living expenses are all important matters to be taken into 
consideration, and are entitled to a certain measure of weight, 
1 by recognized rules among students of economy and 

ance, 

I do not yield my judgment to any Senator on this floor in 
interpreting these facts. All I am contending, and all the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], or any other man on this 
floor has contended, with respect to this report from the German 
Government, is that the Finance Committee had no business to 
bottle it up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; not at present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know how the Senator from 
Michigan or anybody else outside of the Finance Committee 
Secured information in respect to the contents of this docu- 
ment. It may be that the statement of the Senator from 
Michigan is only an inference. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But that makes no difference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
declined to yield. The Senator from Michigan can not interrupt 
without the permission of the Senator from Wisconsin, and he 
declines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not yet finished my answer to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
how I got the information—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I did not ask, and I do not care 
how you got it, or whether you have such information, or 
whether your statement with respect to it was a surmise, It 
does not make any difference. All there is of this business is 
just this: This body is entitled to whatever there is in this 
document, it makes no difference what it contains or whether 
or not it will weigh with us when we get it. It was sent here 
by one of the foremost governments in the world—not volun- 
teered, not intruded upon the legislative proceedings of this 
great Nation, but sent here upon the formal invitation of this 
Government. That much has been made clear in this debate. 

Mr. President, I say, first, in decency to that Government, we 
are entitled to have it, and have it promptly. Second, in fair- 
ness to Members of this body, we are entitled to have it and to 
interpret it for ourselves. 

No member of that choice band chosen to sit in the sacred 
precincts of the Finance Committee has any exclusive privilege 
with respect to a document which belongs to this Government 
and which belongs to this body as much as it does to them. 

The Senator from Rhode Island: [Mr. ALDRICH] says that it 
was received after the bill had been reported. He said that 
on this floor this morning. He is clever in his statements. This 
will be discovered if you follow and analyze those statements. 
He will make a definite statement that cuts down to the bone. 
Then he surrounds it with generalizations enough to involve it, 
so that when you come to demand an answer for that particular 
statement a side door is open here and another there for oppor- 
tunity to escape a definite answer and definite responsibility for 


what he says. But, speaking of this report, he did say on this 
floor this morning—and I took it down from his lips as he 
uttered it— 


The information came to the Committee on Finance about the middle 
of April, and after the report of the bill. 


I say it did not. I say it came to the Committee on Finance 
before the bill was reported to the Senate, and, although he 
attempted, in the debate the other day, to invoke this question 
by stating that the committee had received a multitude of docu- 
ments through the State Department from other governments, 
I will venture to say now nothing has been received here by 
the State Department from any government bearing upon this 
subject that stands on the same footing as does this report. 

I want to be frank with the Senate. I do not say that upon 
official authority, but I say it on what I believe to be absolute 
authority. This report called for by this Government, furnished 
by the German Government in response to that call, stands to- 
day as a document entitled to consideration, at least to report 
to the Senate—at least to be open where everybody can see it. 
It did not come to the Finance Committee after they had re- 
ported the bill to this body. It went to the Finance Committee 
while the bill was in its possession. I will venture to say that 
the chairman of the Finance Committee had his attention spe- 
cifically called to that document after it had been sent to him, 
and was asked by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
whether he did not want it put into such condition that it could 
be examined by his committee. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely want to ask a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understand that an order has been 
made by the Senate, by unanimous consent, for the immediate 
translation and report of this document to the Senate. Am I 
wrong about that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the records of the Senate will 
show that the order of the Senate is for the printing of this 
document. That order and unanimous consent did not express 
anything with respect to translation; but after the document 
was received here, as the Senator from Indiana will remember, 
while the subject was under discussion in the Senate after 
the document came into possession of the Secretary of the 
Senate—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me just one remark, I have been from the first of the very 
hearty opinion that this Senate was entitled to have the docu- 
ment, and it has been so decided. The Senator also made a 
unanimous-consent request this morning for the correspondence, 
which he put in the regular form—“ if in the opinion of the 
President it is not incompatible with the public interests.” 

I think that, if the Senator will renew his request for unani- 
mous consent, upon reflection it is likely that nobody will 
object, because in the end it can not be objected to. I suggest 
to the Senator from Wisconsin at this point that he renew his 
request for unanimous consent. I may be wrong, but I think 
it will be agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I should not feel at liberty to do that, 
because at the time I made the request the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was on the floor and objected. 
I do not see him now, and I would not like to take advantage 
of his absence from the floor to renew the request at this time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is only due to the Senator for me to 
say—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think the Senator from Indiana 
had noticed that the Senator from Rhode Island was absent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; I did. And yet it is only due to the 
Senator to say that I feel so strongly that this unanimous con- 
sent should be given—as I am sure other Senators have felt, 
and some of us have expressed that opinion to the Senator from 
Rhode Island—that I do not now understand, even if he were 
here, that he would object. Otherwise I am sure I would not 
make the suggestion which I now make in the presence of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare]. Perhaps I am wrong, and 
perhaps there will be objection, but I think not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I thought it would be helpful. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senate will consent to the 
passage of the resolution calling for that information; but, 
under all the circumstances, I do not feel that I ought to make 
that request at this time. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will withdraw my suggestion to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Perhaps, after all, the matter had 
better take its course. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not care at this time to say any- 
thing further with respect to this document, more than that I 
knew many weeks ago that it had been received from the State 
Department, and that I knew it was in possession of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I do think that a word or two further 
might be said. It looked as though there was an effort, when 
the subject was last before the Senate, to involve the question 
in some misunderstanding with respect to the character of this 
document, as to whether it was confidential or not. It was not 
confidential. It is not an anonymous document. It is entitled 
to the full and fair consideration of this body, coming, as it 
does, from the German Government. That Government did not 
withhold the names attached to the statements embodied in 
that report, further than this, that they were in the nature of 
trade secrets, and as no manufacturer in America would care 
to disclose to a competitor in business his costs of production, 
so no manufacturer in Germany cared to disclose to his competi- 
tors in Germany, and have it published in this country, this 
information in regard to his particular factory. That is all 
there is to it. 

There is not a Senator on this floor who can not go to the 
State Department if he desires to test the authenticity of the 
facts and figures given in this report. In so far as the names of 
any of the men who made those statements are concerned, he 
can procure that information confidentially. So that the with- 
holding of these names does not go to the matter of testing the 
accuracy of these statements. z 

Besides all that, will anyone suppose for a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the German Government would send, in response to 
a request from this Government, a statement like that and then 
resort to an artifice to cover up inaccuracies and perversions of 
statement by suppressing names? To suggest that on this floor 
is to impeach the integrity of the German Government; and 
every Senator who has intimated here that, because these names 
dre withheld, the facts stated were not entitled to full and fair 
consideration, has launched against the German Government, I 
think very unjustly, a suggestion of discredit. All the bearing 
that the absence of these names from this document can possibly 
have here goes solely to the credit of the facts stated, and noth- 
ing else; and those names are in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of State. They are simply withheld from publication, as 
stated by the German Government, for trade reasons. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I have been informed that a 
large percentage of these documents, or a considerable number 
of them, at least, are not merely signed statements, but are 
sworn to by those making them. Mr. President, I have been 
informed that the great bulk of these statements come to this 
Government through the boards of trade of Germany. The 
boards of trade of Germany are not private and local institu- 
tions, but are a part, in a qualified or quasi way, of the Ger- 
man Government itself. They belong to its commercial depart- 
ment. So that whatever documents come in that way from 
German boards of trade have somewhat more of approval with 
respect to their reliability and their credence than could be 
given ordinarily to the similar reports of boards of trade in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I spoke yesterday of the new economic con- 
ditions that must be considered by the committees of both 
Houses in the revision of the tariff at this time, differing widely 
from any that had been presented to any other Ways and Means 
Committee of the House or to any other Finance Committee of 
the Senate in all the history of tariff legislation. I referred to 

the pledges made by the Republican party with respect to 
revision, and brought to the attention of the Senate Mr. Taft's 
repeated statements bearing upon this subject throughout the 
campaign. I think, Mr. President, they all were harmonious, 
cumulative, and strong. And I wish now to ask the attention 
of the Senate to the proceeding which has taken place here 
pursuant to the pledges made by the Republican party with 
respect to the revision of the tariff. 

On yesterday, before I took the floor, the Senator from Rhode 
Island secured the passage of a resolution requiring sessions 
of this Senate for the consideration of this bill to be held at 
night as well as throughout the day. -This is in line with the 
policy that has been pursued with respect to the bill from the 
beginning. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives on April 9; it 
was received here April 10, read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. On April 12 it was reported back with 
amendments. On April 15 it was taken out of the possession 
of the Senate and recalled by the House. On April 19 it was 
returned by the House to the Senate. So that this body got this 


bill into its possession for its consideration on the 19th day of 
April, 1909. It was read twice, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and immediately reported back to the Senate upon the 
same day and thrust upon its consideration, followed by a state- 
ment made by the chairman of the Finance Committee—a most 
remarkable statement, Mr. President—a statement that I under- 
take to say will find no parallel in the history of tariff legisla- 
tion in this country. 

Here was a great bill, not a bill dealing with some phase of 
the tariff question, but a bill for the complete revision of the 
tariff, for which an extra session had been convened. This bill 
was presented for the consideration of the Senate without any 
report or explanation concerning the changes in it, and they 
. into the hundreds, affecting the interests of the whole 
people. 

Senators from the New England States may smirk. If it is an 
increase in duty for a cotton or woolen industry in New Hamp- 
shire or Massachusetts, Senators are pleased to take the floor 
and say it is a matter of tremendous importance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not at present. 

That great interests are involved in those States; that labor 
and the homes of the laborers are dependent upon those changes, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not just at present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will resume his seat for 
a few minutes—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator understands that I do not 
yield just now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can do as he pleases, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will do as I please when I have the 
floor. Let that be understood. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But if changes here mark advancing 
rates and affect the homes of the consumers generally of this 
country, it provokes derision on this floor when objection is 
made, and questions are asked, and I propose to show why. 

The statement made by the Senator from Rhode Island when 
he presented this bill to the Senate did not relate to the revision 
of duties at all. It related solely to revenue; to what this bill 
would do toward providing sufficient revenue to support the 
Government. He did say that the rates and the schedules 
would be explained and would be defended later. à 

I undertake to say that fairness to the Senate and to the 
country called for a full report on this bill, explaining its pro- 
visions, giving the reasons for its proposed changes as a neces- 
sary basis for its thorough and intelligent consideration. There 
may be Senators here who do not care about these rates or do 
not care especially about the reasons for its provisions, its 
changes, its increases; but I submit, Mr. President, that if the 
revision of the tariff is important, the reasons for it are impor- 
tant, and every man on this floor assumes a responsibility when 
he yotes for these schedules and amendments, and we have been 
compelled to vote on them with very little enlightenment so far 
as the Committee on Finance is concerned. 

CONTRAST PRESENTATION OF THIS WITH OTHER TARIFF BILLS. 


Mr. President, I may be wrong in saying that the proceedings 
on this bill are without parallel in the history of the tariff 
legislation of this country. I have not been able since this bill 
came in on the 19th of April to exhaust this subject. But I 
went back far enough to get a sort of rule which might fairly 
be taken as a guide, and when the Senate contrasts the pro- 
ceedings in the consideration of other tariff bilis with the excep- 
tional proceedings of this special session, I ask them to remem- 
ber that if there ever was a time calling for deliberation, that 
time is now. 

We ought to spend our efforts and the time for which we are 
salaried without stint and without limit, stay here if need be 
until next fall, if need be until next December, to get at the 
truth in the revision of the tariff. Because we are revising it 
under economic and industrial conditions which never before 
have confronted the Americin people when dealing with this 
subject that may be a reason for hurrying over it if special 
interests are to be served here instead of public interests, that 
may be a reason for not permitting the Senate to know what 
this bill contains or how it is to affect in the next ten or fifteen 
years the welfare of the American people. 

In 1888, revising the tariff under conditions of competition 
between domestic interests and industries, there was no such 
haste. The conditions that prevailed at that time were the 
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conditions that had prevailed from the beginning of this Gov- 
ernment, and therefore the tariff could stand investigation and 
examination. On the one hand we had the views of the Demo- 
cratic party, clean cut and well defined. On the other hand we 
had the views of the Republican party concerning the bill, 
the rates it proposed, their effect upon manufacturers, labor, 
and the public. They were plain economic statements, There- 
fore the issue could be fought out clean handed on this floor, on 
principle, and nobody seemed disposed to rush consideration at 
that time. 

The Mills bill was reported to the Senate October 3 by Sen- 
ator Allison. That was the tariff bill of 1888. It was reported 
to the Senate on the 8d of October by Senator Allison. He 
asked that it be placed on the calendar, and gave notice that he 
would call it up for consideration upon the following Monday 
morning. This was the Tuesday preceding. He also gave 
notice that on the following day or on Friday majority and 
minority reports would be filed to accompany the bill. On 
Thursday, October 4, one day or two days after the bill was pre- 
sented, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] said: 


I present the report of the Committee on Finance upon the bill (H. R. 
9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the col- 
lection of the revenues. 

And he later said: 


I ask that the report and the views of the minority, which will be 
peor by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], may be printed 

the Recorp, and I ask that an order be made that they be printed 
in brevier type for the convenience of Senators. 

In those days, Senators, it was considered important enough to 
give the facts to the Senate, and to present them in convenient 
form for examination. The Senator from Rhode Island asked 
to have his report upon the Mills bill printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp in the type used for its regular proceedings, not 
in reduced type generally used for reports when printed in the 
Recorp; and there follows in the Record the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee, in which there are set forth all the rea- 
sons for the revision of the tariff which was proposed at that 
time. The report covers 27 columns—134 pages—of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. In hastily reading over it I find more than 
a column of discussion under the head of ad valorem duties. 

I find a long discussion of the attitude of the House in placing 
certain articles on the free list. More than three columns of 
this report are given to a discussion of the wool and woolen 
schedules, There are also two columns devoted to the discus- 
sion of labor cost of production and a half column devoted to 
manufacturers’ profits. The whole report submitted was an 
exposition of the bill as presented to the Senate and of the dif- 
ferences between it and the bill which had passed the House, 
to which was appended a comparison of the rates of duty pro- 
posed by the House and the then existing rates, and other 
appendices, 

There was also printed in the Record the views of the minor- 
ity, which occupy 114 pages of the Recorp. In addition to 
having this printed in the Recorp, the Senator from Rhode 
Island introduced a resolution to have 6,000 copies printed for 
the use of the Senate. 

Four days later, October 8, the entire bill was printed in the 
Recorp, and the acting chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
Mr. Allison, made a speech explaining the provisions of the 
bill, which occupies 14 columns of the CONGESSIONAL RECORD., 
Put that in contrast, Senators, with the statement made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island about this bill. The people in 
homes that are paying 40 to 50 per cent increased prices on 
the necessaries of life have for years been demanding a revi- 
sion of the tariff. Now a revision comes, and the bill is re- 
ported here changing the House bill in most marked particu- 
Jars. When it comes for our consideration it comes from the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance with a brief statement 
with respect to revenues, with no report, no explanation 
of a single change in it, no reason given for raising the 
duties, and, more than that, we are forced to take it up for 
consideration on the next day after it is reported. And 
day after day Senators are compelled to come here with no op- 
portunity given for the study of the provisions of the bill or 
the changes made by the Senate committee, and we sit here 
struggling to learn something about it, appealing to the Finance 
Committee for information. We are not treated with patience 
by the chairman, who seems only to feel that Senators are 
meddling and are very impertinent in wanting to know the basis 
of its various provisions, the cause for changes, and reasons for 
increases, 

LEGISLATION IS CONTROLLED BY A FEW MEN. 

Mr. President, under a system that has grown up, which puts 

the control of legislation and control of the Senate of the United 
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States in the hands of two or three men, whose authority has 
been recognized here for so many years without question, there 
has developed a situation which makes it hazardous for a Sen- 
ator to question this supreme power or to raise any objections, 
ask any information, or to fail to go along when told. I want te 
suggest to the autocracy of the Senate that the clock will strike 
presently a new hour in the legislative life of this Senate—not 
a new hour, but one which will chime in harmony with the 
earlier life of this Government. States will demand equal rep- 
resentation, and States will have equal representation on this 
floor. Do you suppose that the sovereign States of this country 
are always going to take their legislation from the Senator from 
Rhode Island? Does the Senator from this or that New England 
State believe that this control of legislation is to continue? No. 
The day of its overthrow is at hand. No one can shut his eyes to 
the presence in this Chamber of a new force—a body of men in 
the Republican organization with new ideas; that is, with old 
ideas; with ideas that go back to the basis of constitutional 
government and the equal rights of all men. 

But, sir, to return to a comparison of the proceedings upon 
this bill and other tariff bills. Upon October 18, 1888, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed by the Senate, which had the 
Mills bill under consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be authorized and directed 
to continue during the recess of Congress the investigation of such reve- 
nue matters, including the bill H. R. 9051, as have been referred to it 
by resolution of the Senate, subject to the authority conferred by said 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Come down two years later. The McKinley bill was reported 
to the Senate by Senator Morrill, of the Finance Committee, 
June 18, 1890. The general debate upon the bill began almost 
immediately, but it was a general debate, a debate that is al- 
ways helpful. The Senate was not forced to begin, without 
ample time for investigation, the consideration of amendments 
to the bill. 

Mr. President, we have been under a great strain here, 
obliged to vote upon amendments at once, without opportunity 
to secure needed information. It could not be obtained from 
the Finance Committee, the record shows that; it was not in 
their possession, the record proves that. I mean to say they 
were not able to give any sound economic reasons—only super- 
ficial, partisan, partial reasons, or manufacturers’ reasons—for 
increasing these rates. 

Mr. Morrill said, when he reported the McKinley bill: 


There has not been any written report prepared with this bill. 


Why? He gives the reasons for it: 


I will say to Senators that a report, a very elaborate one, was made 
two years ago, and as the bill is substantially the same as the measure 
reported by the Senate committee two years ago, perhaps there may not 
be any written report furnished. 

The McKinley bill was reported on June 18. An attempt was 
made to have the bill taken up and considered by paragraphs 
for amendment on July 19. That was a month after the bill 
had been reported. There are many Senators here who were 
Members of one House or the other at that time. They will 
recall that Senators were just as anxious then, more anxious, 
perhaps, than now, to be free from the legislative obligations 
and at liberty to return to their homes. We had been in ses- 
sion in that Fifty-first Congress steadily from December to the 
18th of June, when the bill reached the Senate. We remained 
in session until the Ist day of October—I think the longest 
session in the history of the Government. 

But, Mr. President, it was not until July 28, forty days after 
the bill had been reported to the Senate, that the first amend- 
ment to paragraph 1 was formally read in the Senate for its 
consideration. . 


SENATE HAS NOT BEEN INFORMED AS TO EFFECT OF BILL. 


No Senator can discharge the obligations resting upon him 
in the consideration of amendments to the bill before us, in- 
creasing or decreasing duties, without knowing whether those 
duties are a measure of the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. If the duty is placed too low, you wrong the 
labor of this country, and if it is placed too high you wrong the 
consumers of this country. 

We should have on reliable authority the correct standard. 
And that is not possible, Mr. President, when a bill of this mag- 
nitude, two-thirds of it printed in italics, indicating changes in 
rates, is forced upon our consideration within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours after it comes from the committee. 

I submit to the Senate we have been proceeding without 
any possibility of knowing whether we are discharging our 
obligations to the people of this country, whether the Repub- 
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lican Members of the Senate are keeping the pledges made in 
the Republican platform and the pledges made by our candidate 
for the Presidency. 3 

The Dingley bill came to this body from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the ist day of April, 1897. It was not reported 
from the Committee on Finance for the consideration of the 
Senate until the 4th day of May, 1897. One month and four 
days the Senate Committee on Finance had the Dingley bill 
under consideration. 

After the bill was reported to the Senate the Senate was 
given two full weeks to get acquainted with its paragraphs and 
provisions. It was two entire weeks after the Dingley bill was 
reported that Senator Aupricu, of the committee, arose in the 
Senate and said: 

I give notice that I shall ask the Senate to 
tion of this bill on Tuesday, the 18th instan 
mo routine of 

That was fourteen days after it was reported and a month 
and eighteen days after it was received from the House. I am 
continuing the quotation. He said further: 

Printed statements showing the character and effect of the changes 

will be for distribution to Senators within a few days. 

desire also to state in behalf of the majority of the committee that 

it is their intention to present provisions in regard to reciprocal trade 

with other countries in place of the section which the committee recom- 
mends be stricken from the bill. 

Two days later complaint was made in the Senate because the 
comparative statement promised had not been furnished. 

Upon May 13 Mr. ALDRICH stated to the Senate that he de- 
sired to modify the statement which he had previously made 
with reference to his intention to call up the bill and that he 
hoped to be able to call it up about a week later. 

And it was not until May 25, three weeks after the bill was 
reported, that Senator ALDRICH asked unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the 
bill should be proceeded with, paragraph by paragraph, for 
amendment. That being agreed to, Mr. ALDRICH then proceeded 
with a general exposition of the bill, covering 13 columns of 
the Recorp. It was not a little terse twenty or thirty minute 
statement about the revenue side of the bill, but an exposition 
of the protective duties of the Dingley bill, a statement such as 
has not been made for us here in the consideration of this 
measure. 

It was on May 26, nearly two months after the bill came from 
the House, that the first amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, on page 1, line 3 of the bill, was read and considered. 
So from the time the bill was passed by the House and traus- 
mitted to the Senate a month and twenty-five days had elapsed 
and the bill had actually been in the Senate, reported from the 
Committee on Finance, and it had been under discussion during 
a period of three weeks before it was taken up to be considered 
by paragraph for amendment. 


ONLY NATION WHICH HURRIEDLY ENACTS TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


Senators, I ask you to contrast that record with the record 
of the proceedings upon the pending bill, and in that connection 
remember our new economic and industrial conditions, never be- 
fore presented to the American Senate in framing a tariff bill, con- 
ditions which require the fullest study and investigation in the 
enactment of tariff legislation. 

Yet we have this measure forced upon us for action without 
any report or explanation of its provisions, and only the most 
limited opportunity even for individual investigation. Almost 
every day either the chairman of this great committee, or some 
one in sympathy with him, rises here to admonish us that we 
are doing wrong in not at once passing this bill as reported; 
that we are interfering with business; that $10,000,000 a day 
is being lost to the business interests of the country because we 
do not join in railroading the bill through without debate. 

Do Senators know that we are dealing with this legislation as 
no other civilized government in the world deals with important 
legislation of this character? As I have sat here, day after 
day, endeavoring as best I could to glean some reliable in- 
formation with respect to these duties, I have wondered if it is 
a part of the plan of legislation in these days of combination 
and monopoly that a tariff bill shall be framed in secret and 
under conditions that will not admit of investigation; that it 
shall be put through the Senate under a pressure that renders 
it impossible for Senators to understand it, while those in favor 
of this system array behind it all the great business interests 
of the country, to demand, as they have by a flood of telegrams 
to Senators, that debate shall cease and the bill be passed imme- 
diately. I have wondered, sir, if it is a part of a great plan 
to write this legislation on the statute books without permitting 
investigation which would expose its faults, its weaknesses, its 
wrongs. 


roceed to the considera- 
immediately after the 


How easy it would be to relieve the business situation by 
writing in the bill, it shall not go into effect until January 1, 
1910, or July 1, 1910. There is not another government of any 
standing in the world that passes a tariff bill providing that it 
shall go into effect immediately upon its passage. An amendment 
adopted to this bill to-day, saying that it shall go into effect on 
the Ist day of July, 1910, would relieve the business situation, 
wheels would begin to turn, and every business man would 
know what raw material he could buy to convert into the 
finished product, and sell at the same tariff level; and there 
would be no occasion for this haste to get the bill through with- 
out anybody knowing what is in it. 

Mr. President, no government that has standing or respect- 
ability in the world to-day ever undertook to revise a tariff as 
we are revising this, I took a little pains to look up the 
methods of tariff legislation of two or three of the great powers. 
At the risk of having somebody here who may not be entirely 
willing to disclose whom he represents, charge me with repre- 
senting the German Government, I am going to give the method 
pursued by that Government when enacting tariff legislation. 


GERMANY, 


In the tariff revision of 1906 in Germany the tariff commis- 
sion virtually took a census of industries, obtaining information 
on such subjects as the cost of production at home and in the 
principal foreign countries, the importation of articles into Ger- 
many and exports of articles to foreign countries, prices at home 
and in the principal foreign markets, duties in the principal 
competing countries, and so forth. This information was ob- 
tained direct from the manufacturers upon blanks sent out by 
the commission. In the hearings which the commission held 
about 2,000 trade experts were examined, who assisted in sift- 
ing the material obtained from the manufacturers with a view 
to getting at the correct facts, and ascertaining exactly the cost 
of production. 

Mr. President, if a manufacturer comes before one of the 
committees of the American Congress and says the wages in a 
foreign country are lower than the wages here and we must 
have a tariff of 75 per cent or 126 per cent to protect us, his 
testimony is at once accepted. That is the statement which 
has been made here by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, because he says that man is a patriotic citizen; he 
is seeking to maintain industries in America and furnish em- 
ployment to American labor. There is no other place in our 
whole system of government, in the courts or elsewhere, where 
the rights of men are determined upon any such one-sided 
testimony as that. 

Is not the American manufacturer primarily and directly 
interested here? Is he not a prejudiced witness? Yet you 
can find scores of statements made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island in the course of the debate in which the testimony of 
the American manufacturer before the committee is the only 
testimony cited upon which rates are based. 

I undertake to say, Mr. President, that the great mass of 
people of this country have an interest here. I do not believe 
the American consuming public wants these rates so reduced 
as no longer to protect American labor. But everybody knows 
that with no foreign competition combinations suppress domes- 
tic competition and put prices up and extort from the con- 
sumer what they please. The consumer has a right to demand 
that this shall not be done with the aid of his Government. Is 
he unreasonable? Why has he not a day here? 

The testimony taken upon which these rates are fixed so far 
as the Finance Committee is concerned takes no account of the 
consumer. He has not been heard. The Finance Committee, 
through one of its exponents here, announced the committee's 
programme by which they excluded the consumer from all con- 
sideration in framing the bill which they reported. 

But let us see how the German Government proceeded. 

In securing the information upon which to base legislation, it 
spent six years, if I remember rightly. The Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. BevertpcEe] has given much time in the investigation 
of that matter, and he will know whether I am right in my 
recollection as to the time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator is correct from the begin- 
ning to the end. It took six years. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Spending six years in the investigation 
of the tariff, there was no disturbance of business and no 
occasion for a disturbance of business in Germany, the people 
understanding that when a bill was introduced there they would 
be still given, before that bill would go into effect, ample 
time to adjust their business to the new rates. The German 
Government, I say, spent all that time gathering information, 
and this information was not suppressed. It was not kept be- 
hind the closed doors of a Finance Committee. They got the 
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rates of wages in foreign countries. What did they do with it? 
Put it in a pigeonhole and never look at it? No. They pub- 
lished it. Contrast that with the record here of the effort that 
has been necessary to get published for the use of the Senate 
similar information furnished by the German Government 
through the State Department to our Finance Committee. And 
we have not got it yet. We may get it, Mr. President, but it will 
be after most of the schedules have been passed. Yet the 
Finance Committee received it on the 3d day of April, according 
to the President in his message. 

In Germany all of the information was published in readily 
accessible form for the guidance of the Bundesrat and Reichs- 
tag, accompanied with statements of the reasons why the duty 
on every article of the tariff was fixed at a certain rate; that 
is, there was not a change of duty made—and you can get 
access to those volumes in the Department of Manufactures 
here in Washington—for which that great committee did not 
give its reasons. Now, can any reasonable man say, when we 
touch this subject only once in about ten or twelve years, when 
it means so much to the industries of this country, so much to 
the labor of this country, so much to the consumer of this 
country, that it is asking too much that the committees that in- 
vestigate and report these bills shall give us a reason for every 
change of duty? 

KNOW NOTHING OF DIFFERENCE IN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


I have no special commission here, Mr. President, to represent 
the consumer. I come from a State that is one of the foremost 
manufacturing States in this Union. I do not want to say an 
unkind word of one of the members of the Committee on 
Finance. I have no feeling which would cause me to do so. 
But I say that I do not believe that there is a member of the 
Committee on Finance who could take the stand here before this 
body and furnish the facts and details necessary to establish the 
true difference in the cost of production between this and 
foreign countries with respect to six items in this great bill. 

Mr. President, to determine the difference in cost of produc- 
tion he must ascertain, first of all, the difference in the cost of 
producing the raw material in our country and in the competing 
foreign countries, not only the gross difference in the cost of 
producing the raw material, but the difference in the wage cost 
of raw material, the difference in the overhead charges, the 
difference in all the items that enter into that production. 

Then he must ascertain what is the difference in the cost of 
transportation from the European point of shipment into the 
principal markets here, and the difference in the cost of trans- 
portation from the principal points of production in this country 
to the principal markets in this country. He ought to be able 
to state the difference in the wage cost at each step of this de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Presiđent, it was not so vital twenty years ago to have 
the exact difference in the cost of production as it is now. 
There was not then the possibility of maintaining excessive 
rates that exists to-day. Horace Greeley and tħe men who 
ground into me the belief in the wisdom of a protective 
tariff system did not so much fear advancing rates beyond the 
difference in the cost of production, because then the people had 
a competitive market in this country. Competition between do- 
mestic pfoducers ultimately reduced the price to a reasonable 
level for the consumer. That is not so now. The time has come 
now when we are under obligation as never before in the his- 
tory of America to know the difference in the cost of production. 
We ought to know one other thing. We ought to know whether 
the industry is controlled by a combination or a monopoly which 
dominates the market in this country. 

Having ascertained that there is a control of markets by a 
monopoly or combination, a tariff committee or a tariff commis- 
sion should ascertain whether there is any difference in the 
labor cost in that product and in the competing foreign product. 
Having ascertained exactly what that shade of difference is, 
the duty should be cut down to the bare level of that difference 
in the wage cost. There may be a difference in the rates of in- 
terest on capital; there may be a difference in other conditions 
that would make the American product cost more to produce, 
but the American producer is not entitled to have those things 
considered when, under the shield of protection afforded him by 
the Government, he builds up monopolies and combinations to 
destroy one of the vital principles of the protective system, 
namely, competition between him and other domestic producers. 

I would not make the labor employed by trusts suffer because 
the trust does wrong; but I would, if possible, take away from 
that combination or monopoly every hair's breadth of protection 
except what would go to the labor. 

Mr. President, I will hasten along. I had just concluded 
stating what the German Government has done in the way of 


2 the tariff, in sharp contrast with what we are doing 
ere, 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In preparation for the revision of the Austria-Hungarian 
tariff, which took place at the same time as the German revi- 
sion, information was obtained as to the cost of the production 
of every article covered by the tariff, the prices at home and 
in the principal foreign countries, the information filling nearly 
100 volumes carefully digested. The tariff bill submitted by 
the Government to parliament was accompanied by a compre- 
hensive statement, giving succinctly the reasons in every case 
for the various changes made in the tariff of that Government. 

FRANCE, 

The French parliament has been at work on a revision of the 
tariff for two years. . 

The committee on tariffs consists of 32 members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. This committee formed a subcommittee for 
each schedule of the tariff. In submitting recommendations 
to the Chamber for changes in the tariff, the committee accom- 
panied them by reports, in which reasons were stated for all 
changes in the tariff which the committee proposed to make, the 
reasons going into such questions as the cost of production at 
home and abroad, the extent of competition, the rates of duty 
at home and in foreign countries, and every detail which could 
be necessary to determine the correctness of the rate. 

These reports, Mr. President, sum up the testimony before 
the committee and before its subcommittees on different sched- 
ules, and are accessible in detail to the members of the legis- 
lature. Oh, there was something, Mr. President, that would 
give information to the members of the French parliament in 
guiding them in the discharge of their duty. Mark with what 
deliberation they proceeded! It was in February when this great 
committee of 32 members reported their bill to the French par- 
liament. Were they asked in twenty-four hours to submit to 
seeing that bill forced to immediate consideration under the 
pressure and power of a one-man control? No, no; not that. 
The bill was reported in February, They were allowed from 
that time to the 11th of May—three months’ time, with all pos- 
sible information furnished to them—to study the bill in the 
light of all the testimony bearing upon the subject. 


UNDUB HASTE PREVENTS SENATORS FROM MASTERING THE BILL. 


Mr. President, I ask you to contrast with such methods of 
legislation the course pursued with this bill. The pending bill 
came into the Senate for its consideration on the 19th of April. 
It was presented here, a brief statement was made by the chair- 
man, and at once we were called upon to take up the considera- 
tion of the bill by paragraphs. We had proceeded but a few 
days, the sessions beginning at 12 o’clock, when a motion 
was made by the chairman that the sessions should begin 
at 11 o'clock. Senators who wanted to know what they were 
doing felt severely this cutting down of their time for investi- 
gation. No Senators were wasting those hours spent out of this 
Chamber. It was suggested in the course of debate that a little 
more time be given to Senators to investigate and study these 
schedules in their rooms, and less time wasted on this floor in 
trying to force Senators to vote upon them in ignorance more or 
less complete, would in the end be a saving of time. But, no; 
that could make no appeal to the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. He drove on and on with his grim determination to 
force this bill through. Soon Senators were called to meet here 
at 10 o'clock, and a little later the sessions were extended to 11 
o'clock at night, thus cutting off entirely all opportunity for 
Senators to do any work upon the bill out of session. 

Mr. President, I do not want to transgress the rules of the 
Senate by imputing improper motives to any man, but it is right 
for the country to know that Senators who have asked for more 
time are not laggards, are not indolent, are not wasting any 
time that they may have outside the sessions, but that they 
wanted every moment of their time, from the hour when this bill 
came from the Finance Committee, to devote, with such poor 
means as they have, to conscientious study and investigation of 
the paragraphs of this bill and their bearing upon the public 
interest. 

I go further, and I say that to deny them that opportunity 
and to intimate that they are derelict in their duty in not will- 
ingly coming here and spending the entire day and half of the 
night in voting through these schedules when they and other 
Senators are in blind ignorance in respect to them I say that 
this intimation which has been made here calls for the counter 
statement that somebody wants to get this bill through this 
Senate without its provisions being known. 

Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not. I leave it to the Chair 
to determine whether it is necessary; whether any Senator, as 
suggested by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] yesterday, 
has not a right to rise on this floor and demand the presence 
of a quorum whenever, in his opinion, the Senate is proceeding 
without a quorum. I should have preferred not to have raised 
this question; but since it comes up, I leave it to the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

rum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not yield.. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Brtstow] has not the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely want to make an inquiry as to 
whether the Senator from Kansas got recognition of the Chair? 
That is all I want to know. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from no State other 
than Wisconsin has received recognition of the present occu- 
pant of the chair. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not mean “the present occupant 
of the chair.” I wanted merely to know whether the record 
showed that the Senator from Kansas got recognition of the 
Chair. I am not talking abeut yielding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin now 
has the floor, and has had the floor since the present occupant 
of the chair resumed the chair. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am aware of that, Mr. President; but I 
was merely asking for information as to whether the Senator 
from Kansas did have the recognition of the Chair. Of course 
if the present occupant does not know, I can not pursue my 
inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the present occupant of the chair 
understands that I am not seeking to embarrass him, 

NO CONSIDERATION OF THE CONSUMER. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on June 1 the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made an address on this floor. He 
laid down here what I think may be fairly taken as the rule 
which guided the Committee on Finance in framing this bill. 
I shall read what he said. I read from page 2614 of the RECORD, 
beginning at the bottom of the first column on that page: 

In the enactment of a tariff law there are other parties concerned 
than the manufacturers and the importers of the article. The United 
States Government is immediately concerned that proper and consistent 


revenues be collected upon all dutiable articles. The public with 
money available for investment is also concerned 


That is the second party in interest— 


that duties should not be levied solely for the protection of existing 
manufacturers or for the advantage of existing importers. Such uni- 
form and consistent duties should be levied as will not conserve mo- 
nopoly of any lines, and that all may have an equal opportunity for 
the investment of capital and the embarkment m every possible legiti- 
mate enterprise. In that view the committee proceeded. 


The Senator from Utah stated that the Government was con- 
cerned as to its revenues and that people with money to in- 
yest were concerned. But nowhere in the list of those who were 
to be considered in the making of a tariff bill, nowhere in the 
list of the parties concerned, is the consumer mentioned or 
apparently thought of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly, I will. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have been unfortunate and unhappy in 
my expression, but I wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
these words: 

Such uniform and consistent duties should be levied as will not con- 
serve 8 of any lines, and that all may have an equal oppor- 
tunity for the investment of capital and the embarkment in every possi- 
ble legitimate enterprise. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; I read that, Mr. President. 
I think it is perfectly plain that this committee was giving spe- 
cial consideration to those who had capital to invest, to those 
who were already in business, and those who had more money 
to go into business. They were considered; the revenue inter: 


ests of the Government were considered; but, Mr. President, 
the party who brought about this revision of the tariff at this 
time—Mr. Consumer, a numerous individual, whose interests 
are very considerable—is not mentioned or referred to by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] as worthy of consideration. 
And it seems to me, from such examination as I have made of 
this bill, that he was not considered when the bill was framed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator what percentage of the 
American people are consumers that are not also producers? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, I am not going 
into any hair-splitting speculation such as that. I am dis- 
cussing this question upon lines which I do not think admit of 
an interrogatory of that sort. The Senator from Utah, the 
members of the Finance Committee, the Republican party, and 
this administration, charged with the responsibility of revising 
this tariff, having that revision forced upon them by the body 
of the people of this country who buy the things which are 
protected by rates which the President himself says over and 
over again are too high, will answer that question at another 
time when the answer will be heeded. 

Mr. President, that is the way it seems to me this bill is 
framed. JI do not now propose to discuss any schedule other 
than the cotton schedule. I shall ask the indulgence of the 
Senate again when we come to the woolen schedule and when 
we return to certain items passed over in other schedules, With 
my best diligence, I have been gathering some information out- 
side of the testimony taken by the Ways and Means Committee, 
and outside of any information which has been furnished by 
the Finance Committee. When we come to some of those items 
that have been passed over that are of importance to the 
people of this country, I shall have a few facts to lay before 
the Senate relating to those rates. To begin with, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we may well consider, first of all, how the rates have been 
advanced in the cotton schedule. 

INCREASES OF GREAT DECREASES OF LITTLE IMPORTANCE. 


It has been contended here in the course of this debate, and 
it has been reasserted several times in the discussion of the 
cotton schedule by the Senator from Rhode Island, that there 
were no increases of duties whatever made in this schedule 
as reported by the Senate Finance Committee. On page 1723 
of the Rrecorp, Mr. Albion said at the conclusion of the speech 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] : 

I expect to show when I take the floor that there are no increases in 
the cotton schedule of the bill at all. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], as I now re 
member, reiterated that statement. i - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just for a question. If it is for a 
question, I will yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts is not in the 
Chamber, and I want to say this in -his behalf: In the speech 
or in the statement which he made, he said there was no equiva- 
lent ad valorem duty advanced. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall come to that, Mr. President. I 
assure the Senator from Utah that I will not overlook any 
material point in the discussion of this schedule. The Senator 
from Rhode Island said, because I have his words before me, 
at the conclusion of the address of the Senator from Iowa: 

I expect to show when I take the floor that there are no increases in 
the cotton schedule of the bill at all. 

Mr. President, the value of imports of cotton cloth in 1907, 
according to the Estimated Revenues furnished by the Finance 
Committee, was $13,880,614; the revenue from it was $5,362,- 
999.40, or an average ad valorem of 38.6 per cent. Under the 
proposed bill the Finance Committee estimates the revenue from 
the same imports at $6,051,880, or an average ad valorem of 43.6 
per cent. So that, notwithstanding the statement of the chair- 
man of the committee, according to his own figures as furnished 
to this body, the new bill shows an increase of 13 per cent in the 
duty on cotton cloth over the Dingley rates. 

I have not forgotten that the Senator from Massachusetts 
said, speaking of the bill generally, that there were something 
over 300 decreases and only about 30 increases in rates in this 
bill. I have not forgotten, Mr. President, that the Senator from 


Ithode Island furnished to the Senate a statement purporting 
to show the increases and the decreases which this bill proposes 
in existing rates. He gave the decreases in very great detail in 
his statement, but when it came to the increases he dismissed 
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the entire subject with a very brief reference. The list of re- 
ductions fills 23 pages of his printed document, while the in- 
creases are enumerated on less than a page, the impression 
being given that the increases are few and of relatively small 
importance. But an examination of the table of Estimated 
Revenues compiled by the Finance Committee will show con- 
clusively that the increases of duty were of far greater impor- 
tance than one was led to believe from the presentation made in 
the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
of far greater importance than the decreases. 
REAL EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED CHANGES. 


I therefore requested the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
to have prepared a table based upon the figures furnished in 
the Finance Committee's Estimate of Revenues, showing in sepa- 
rate columns the value of the imports on which the duties are 
unchanged, on which the duties are increased, and on which the 
duties are decreased, and the per cent of increase or decrease 
in each case. This table was accordingly compiled and sum- 
marized by schedules, and the whole recapitulated by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The result of this work affords the most complete and most in- 
structive presentation yet made of the changes proposed in the 
present tariff law by the pending bill, so far as these changes 
are definitely shown on the face of the bill. There are, how- 
ever, sweeping increases of duty of which such a compilation 

could not take account, which will be produced by changes in 
phraseology and new general provisions, I will refer to these 
hereafter, 

This compilation shows how absurd it is to undertake to judge 
the effect of the changes in this bill by counting the number of 
increases and the number of decreases of duty. The utter ir- 
relevancy of such a comparison is obvious. It can mean noth- 
ing, and it can mislead no thinking man, 

I wish to say that ultimately I purpose to publish this entire 
table for the use of Senators who may care to consult it; but 
I desire to have incorporated in it day by day such changes as 
may be made, so that when this bill is in the final stage and 
the time comes for a vote upon it in the Senate it will be pos- 
sible to have before us on very short order a reasonably accu- 
rate statement of the actual changes which it makes in the 
tariff duties, 

One of the pages of this document has a recapitulation—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. It will probably be some days before the Sen- 
ator’s speech is published, and therefore I should be very glad 
if the Senator would have the statement to which he has re- 
ferred, received from the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
printed in to-morrow’s Rxconp for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And as a document. 

Mr. NELSON. And as a document, ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just as soon as I can spare it from 
my work on the floor I will be yery glad to have it printed. I 
have no duplicate of it. 

Mr. NELSON. Could not the Senator have a copy made, so 
that we could have it printed? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would take seyeral days to make a 
copy of it. It is a voluminous document. It will take about 
two days or three days after it goes to the printer before it 
can be returned; but just as soon as I can dispense with it I 
will have it printed. I ask unanimous consent now that I may 
have this table prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor printed as a Senate document 
as soon as I can submit it to the printer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Sentor from Wisconsin? No objection is heard, and it 
is so ordered. 

INCREASES DO NOT ALL APPEAR ON FACE OF BILL. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Turning to the recapitulation of that 
table I find that the total value of the goods affected by the in- 
creases of duty is nearly $102,000,000, while the value of arti- 
cles affected by reductions of duty is but slightly over $66,- 
000,000, or about two-thirds of the value of the goods upon 
which the duty has been raised. Furthermore, while the ayer- 
age per cent of reduction is 31.16 per cent, the average increase 
of duty is 86.73 per cent. 

Nearly 15 per cent of the value of all the imports in 1907 
is affected by increases of duty and less than 10 per cent by 
reductions of duty—over 75 per cent of all the imports remain- 
ing subject to the same rates as under the Dingley Act. The 
last point, however, requires a serious qualification, for while 
many of the articles enumerated in the tariff nominally remain 
subject to the same rates of duty as they did under the Ding- 


ley Act, a large number of them will, as a matter of fact, be 
subject to considerably higher rates, either as a result of new 
wording in different paragraphs, or as the result of new classi- 
fication, as is notably the case with the cotton schedule, and 
finally as a result of the new provision for valuation, which will 
greatly increase the valuation for duty purposes of goods sub- 
ject to ad valorem rates of duty, or subject to duties which vary 
3 to the valuation placed upon the goods at the custom- 
ouse. 

I do not know whether Senators have given consideration to 
this new provision, but we are soon to haye a new measure 
for the valuation of foreign imports upon which these duties are 
to be reckoned. No longer is the yaluation to be determined ac- 
cording to the rule which has always prevailed, according to the 
foreign value of the goods imported, but we are to have a new 
standard fixed, a standard which, I think, will put into the 
hands of interested parties in this country the fixing of the 
value of the imports on which the duties are to be based. 

Of the 14 schedules comprising the tariff there are only 4 
in which reductions affect a larger volume of goods than the 
increases. These are the earthenware, metals, wood, and sugar 
schedules. 

This tabulation, prepared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, shows that the increases of duty in the cotton sched- 
ule affect imports valued at more than $10,000,000 in 1907, while 
the reductions affect the ridiculously small sum of less than 
$45,000. Nearly twenty-one and a half million dollars’ worth of 
imports are no: ally left by the bill subject to the same duties 
as under the Dingley law. As a matter of fact the splendid 
analysis of the changes in the phraseology of the cotton schedule 
made by the Senator from Iowa, supplemented by the illustra- 
tions by actual samples which I propose to submit to the Senate, 
abundantly prove the fact that the greater part of imports 
coming in under the cotton schedule will be subject to increased 
duties. 

Mr. President, starting with paragraph 310, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senate to the increases made in rates in 
the cotton schedule. Taking first cotton yarn, on all numbers 
up to and including No. 15, the percentage of increase over ex- 
isting duties is 24.46 per cent. The increase on yarn No, 18 
over existing duties is 41.95 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator wants to be perfectly fair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am perfectly fair. I am quoting the 
table prepared by the Bureau of Statistics-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I just wanted to call attention 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (continuing). Based upon the figures 
which your committee submitted to the Senate. If they are not 
fair, the fault lies in your own figures, and the matter must be 
settled some way between you and the bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is settled here in the Senate. And I want to 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact that an amendment has 
already been adopted which is a decrease on that number of 
yarn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As you reported the bill the rate was 
a decided increase on that number of yarn. Your statement 
suggests one thing I did not call attention to, and that is the 
matter of committee amendments. I am very much obliged to 
the Senator—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield, as the Chair understands, 

COMPLETE BILL WAS NOT REPORTED, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Utah. I overlooked that. This bill came in April 19, and 
we were forced to consider it. It purports to be a “reported 
bill.“ It never was a reported bill. We have not a reported 
bill to-day. Every day the chairman or some other member 
of the committee stands up here and makes a new report on the 
bill. When are we to know what kind of a bill this committee 
will report? We were entitled to have the schedules of this bill 
reported complete, subject, of course, to modifications now and 
then to correct errors. But that is not the plan which this com- 
mittee pursues. Senators go to work and investigate a schedule, 
and investigate it thoroughly, crowded as they are for time by 
this programme, meager as is the information contained in a 
mass of printed volumes. When Senators have done the best 
they can and a schedule comes up for consideration, then the 
chairman takes the floor and hour after hour introduces amend- 
ments changing the whole character of the schedule, Those 
amendments are introduced, and no Senator can tell what is 
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their significance or effect as they are read from the clerk’s 
desk. Then we are called upon to vote. This daily amendment 
of the bill by the Finance Committee stamps the character of 
the bill and the work of the committee. 

Mr. President, returning to the subject upon which the Sen- 
ator from Utah interrupted me. No. 18 yarn is increased, as 
reported, 41.95 per cent over the existing rate. And upon what 
basis? We imported in 1907 only $46 worth of that class of 
yarn. 

Take the next. I do not know whether they haye—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator mean an increase of 42 
per cent or an increase to 42 per cent? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean an increase of 42 per cent over 
the existing rate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In addition to the existing rate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. I will tell you just what the two 
rates were. The table will show. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I see. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. One was 14.09 per cent and the other 
20 per cent, and an increase in rates from 14.09 to 20 is an 
increase of 41.95. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And that on an article of which there 
have been only $46 of imports? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Forty-six dollars’ worth imported into 
this country in the fiscal year 1907. 

Look at the next item. On yarn No. 20 the per cent of in- 
crease over the existing duty is 107.25. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE., Before the Senator takes that up—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If it does not interrupt the Senator too 
much 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me conclude. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Les. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the imports of yarn of that num- 
ber was $9,439. 

SOME STARTLING ADVANCES IN DUTIES. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want to ask where the increase is so 
enormous and the imports are only $46, what is the explana- 
tion of the Finance Committee of that raise? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to take up each one of these 
items, and an interruption at every line for an explanation by 
some one else would not only protract my discussion of this 
schedule for several days—and I should like to get through 
to-day if I can—but would, of course, destroy the continuity 
of my argument. Whatever criticism I make here will go into 
the Recorp, and if any member of the committee thinks it 
worth while, he can take it up seriatim and reply to it. I hope 
the Senator will—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I see that. That is quite true. But the 
Senator’s first statement was somewhat startling, and I was 
‘surprised that the Committee on Finance 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I beg the Senator from Indiana not 
to be startled yet. [Laughter in the galleries,] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Occupants of the galleries will 
please refrain from demonstrations, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On yarn No. 25 the percentage of in- 
crease is 42.76 per cent; the value of imports $26,042. On yarn 
No. 30 the percentage of increase is 11.42; the imports, $7,180. 
The next one is a small increase. You might have thought they 
would have overlooked it—5.6 per cent on imports valued at 
$2,878. 

The next increase in that schedule is on yarn numbered 90; 
increase 17.58 per cent, and only $923 worth imported. The 
next increase is on yarn, colored, bleached, dyed, combed, or 
advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twist- 
ing two or more single yarns together, and on the numbers up 
to and including No. 20 the per cent of increase is 36.66. The 
yalue of imports was $149,485. Of yarn No. 21 of that de- 
scription the per cent of increase is 98.72 and the imports were 
$9,008. 

On the next number, No. 22, the per cent of increase is 110.44 
and the imports $8,109. On yarn No. 24 of that class the per 
cent of increase is 61.71; the value of importations was $73,313. 
On yarn No. 25 the per cent of increase is 59.24, nearly 60 per 
cent, and the value of importations was $25,702. 

You may search the testimony given by cotton manufacturers 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, when 


they appeared in person before that committee, subject to cross- 
examination, and you will not find that they ever asked for 
that increase. You can not find a line of testimony from them 
suggesting that they desired any increase in the rates of the 
cotton schedule excepting a letter submitted after the public 
hearings were closed and which was tucked away in the ap- 
pendix to the printed hearings, where is was discovered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotuitver]. It was from a Ithode 
Island manufacturer. It was a request for a special duty on 
mercerization. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Several found their way into the bill, 
including mercerization. 
NECESSITY FOR COTTON INCREASE IS DISCOVERED AFTER HEARINGS CLOSED. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. But is it not strange that the cotton 
manufacturers did not discover that they required an increase 
in duties until after the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House had closed? It was only after 
the- hearings were closed that a document emanating from one 
of the manufacturers disclosed the “ necessity ” for any increase 
in rates on cotton. 

i Mr. DOLLIVER. The document was in the form of a 
etter 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. I shall be glad to have the 
Senator state the facts. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. From Mr. Lippitt and Mr. MacColl, pur- 
porting to be a committee representing the Arkwright Club. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Asking for what? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Asking for four or five things, including 
ie alan practically all of which they got out of both com- 
mittees. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On yarn No. 26 of the description of 
which I was speaking when I digressed the increase of duty is 
53.56 per cent and the value of imports for the year 1907 was 
only $8,865. 

On yarn No. 27 of this description the per cent of increase 
a ae existing rate is 17.10 per cent and value of imports 

On yarn No. 28 the increase is 42.45 per cent and value of im- 
ports $14,951. 

On yarn No. 29 the increase is 74.58 per cent and value of im- 
ports $330. 

On yarn No. 30 the increase is 36.99 per cent and value of 
imports $94,595. e 

On yarn No. 32 the increase is 22.43 per cent and value of 
imports only $11,375. 

On yarn No. 33 the increase is 50.51 per cent and value of im- 
ports $3,192. 

On yarn No. 34 the increase is 62.02 per cent and the value of 
imports $8,178. 1 

On yarn No. 35 the increase is 27.42 per cent and value of im- 
ports $13,788. 

On yarn No. 36 the increase is 5.44 per cent and value of im- 
ports $117,114. 

On yarn No. 37, the increase is 44.68 per cent, and value of 
imports $236. 

On yarn No. 38, the increase is 37.29 per cent, and value of 
imports $52,554. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Would it bother the Senator to again 
state what the percentage of increase is on No. 37, of which 
the imports are $286? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Forty-four and sixty-eight one-hun- 
dredths per cent, while on No. 40, with $266,123 of imports, the 
increase is 2.80 per cent. 

On yarn No. 41, the increase is 12.21 per cent, and value of 
imports $14,774. 

On yarn No. 42, the increase is 33.90 per cent, and value of 
imports $4,080. 

Yarn No. 44, with $9,839 of imports, escaped without any in- 
crease. I do not know how it did it, but somebody must haye 
been off duty for a few minutes. 

On yarn No, 45, the increase is 12.31 per cent, and value of 
imports $17,135, 

On No. 46, in spite of the fact that there was a whole dollar's 
worth imported, the duty was not increased. 

On sarn No, 47, the increase is 2.59 per cent, and value of 
imports $2,016. 

On yarn No, 48, with $24,000 of imports, the duty is not in- 
creased. 

On yarn No. 50, with $107,000 of imports, the duty is not 
increased. 

On yarn No. 52, with $28 of imports, the duty is not increased. 

On yarn No. 53, the increase is 34.70 per cent, and the value 
of imports $202. 
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On yarn No. 67, the increase is 44.09 per cent, and the value 
of imports $196. 

The next increase is on yarn No. 250. The increase is 33.33 
per cent, and the value of imports was $104. 

On yarn No. 270, the increase is 54.42 per cent, and the value 
of imports was $237. 


ADVANCES IN COTTON CLOTH DUTIES. 


Coming now to cotton cloth, I find some very interesting re- 
sults. Of cotton cloth, not exceeding 50 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, the total imports in 1907 
were only $16,274, and yet this committee increased the duty on 
it 125.02 per cent. Upon cloth of that same count and kind when 
bleached the increase is 460.29 per cent, and the total value 
of the imports under the present duty was only $5,149. In ask- 
ing the Senator from Indiana not to get startled awhile ago 
at a little increase of 42 per cent I sought in a measure to fore- 
warn him of such things as this. 

This is the class of imports which have been brought in 
through a loophole, as it were, in the Dingley law at very low 
duties—the etamines of which we have heard, by which such 
fearful raids have been made on the revenues. They were 
imported at a low duty—too low—but, low as it was, the im- 
portations in 1907 amounted to only $5,149. This is the sort 
of justification which has been offered here by this committee 
for increasing the duties on over ten millions of dollars of im- 
ports in this schedule. It would seem that these increases of 
125 per cent and 460 per cent alone would cure the defect. On 
the dyed, colored, stained, painted, and printed cloth of that 
count, the increase is 50.01 per cent, and the total value of 
imports $5,450. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will permit me, it will still 
further illuminate that item to carry out the figures. The aver- 
age ad valorem of that $5,000 importation under paragraph 312 
was only about 18 cents a yard, showing that the amount upon 
which this enormous increase arose was practically negligible, 
because it must have been valued at about 50 cents a yard. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, following these 
increases, we come next to the rates on cloth not exceeding 100 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and 

not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, but 
valued at over 7 cents per square yard. I find that this quality 
of cloth is marked with a big L.“ which, we are informed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, means luxury. 
When you find an “L” on a line here you want to look out for 
trouble. In order to make these raises or increases of duty 
reach as many items as possible, a new standard of luxuries 
has been erected here for the people of the country. According 
to this new standard, anybody who wears coarse cotton cloth 
worth over 7 cents a yard indulges in luxury, and if the people 
will have these“ luxuries” they must pay the tariff fixed by this 
committee, 

On this particular “luxury,” coarse, unbleached cotton cloth 
valued at over 7 cents per square yard, the committee has in- 
ereased the tariff rate 51.52 per cent, and the value of the im- 
ports for a whole year was only $17,446. 

On the same count of cloth, bleached and valued at over 9 
cents per yard, the duty is increased 44.60 per cent, and the 
value of imports was only $76,106, an importation to which the 
most ultra and unreasonable protectionist could hardly have 
objected. 


MR. LIPPITT SAYS IMPORTATIONS ARE HEALTHY REGULATION. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. It may fortify the Senator’s view in that 
particular to know that Mr. Lippitt said before the House com- 
mittee, distinctly referring to all the importations of cotton 
cloth, that they were only a healthy regulation of the cotton 
trade. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator from Iowa. I re- 
member that now. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Who is Mr. Lippitt? I do not know. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He appeared there as the representative 
of the Arkwright Club, of Boston. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the Arkwright Club? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is the cotton manufacturers’ association 
of New England. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Lippitt, if I may supplement what 
the Senator from Iowa has said, is one of six men or six families 
who control the great cotton industry of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Lippitt is a man who has been on hand here whenever tariffs 
were to be revised as the spokesman of the cotton industry. 
Mr. Lippitt is the head and front of the cotton organization in 
Rhode Island. He did not represent, Mr. President, the great 
body of the people of Rhode Island when he sent his letter up 
here asking for some increases, after he had appeared before 


the Ways and Means Committee and stated that the conditions 
were satisfactory to the cotton industry under the Dingley tar- 
iff, any more than he represents in his views as a member of the 
Republican party the rank and file and the great body of yoters 
of that party in Rhode Island. 

What excuse or justification is there for moving up these 
rates when the importations are so meager? You may devise 
some fine-spun, sophistical argument based on comparisons of 
the ad yalorems in 1899 and 1907, but I believe that when the 
Senate comes to go into that fine-spun theory and analyze it 
and dissect it, the Committee on Finance will not find it a yery 
substantial foundation en which to go to the country for ap- 
proval of these enormous increases, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE., I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I 
want to get this matter clear in my mind, if I can. Mr. Lippitt, 
it is said, represents the cotton industry. Did I understand the 
Senator from Iowa or the Senator from Wisconsin to say that 
he first appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and expressed himself as satisfied with the present duty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not 
hear his question. Will he please repeat it? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. Do I understand that this 
gentleman first appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and expressed himself satisfied with the present 
rates, and that it was a good regulation of the cotton industry, 
and then later wrote a letter asking for increases? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Was that the case? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think, Mr. President, that I will be 
able to furnish the statements. 
re BEVERIDGE. What reason did he give in his letter, 
if any? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is a curious situation. Did he 
give any reason in his letter for changing his views of a few 
weeks before, before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will submit it at a later time in the 
discussion. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Did I understand the Senator rightly? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not got it right at hand, but I 
have a reference to it. The Senator is right in the assumption 
that ne 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That he first appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and said the present rates 
were satisfactory 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Perhaps the Senator from Iowa may 
have the statement right there at hand. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And later on he said 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I will recur to it again. I will see 
that it gets into the RECORD. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My recollection is that the cotton hearings 
were held in December. Will my friend from Michigan give 
me the memorandum of the date? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. December 1. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Lippitt’s appearance before the Ways 
and Means Committee in connection with Mr. MacColl was 
December 1, and on January 15, 1909, he writes a letter to Mr. 
Payne, chairman of the committee, containing suggestions as to 
amendments, in which he was joined by Mr. James R. MacColl, 
both representing themselves as delegates or representatives of 
the Arkwright Club. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Michigan says he has 
that statement. Is it brief? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have the statement, and I was 
just examining it, if the Senator from Wisconsin will permit me. 

DINGLEY COTTON RATES HIGH ENOUGH, SAYS MR. LIPPITT. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator the letter which was 
presented before the Ways and Means Committee by Mr. Lippitt 
after the hearings? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was just 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He appeared before the Ways and Means 
Ccenmittee of the House and said that the present law was satis- 
factory. ‘Then later he puts in a letter to the effect that it is 
not? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will put it in later. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The statement to which the Sena- 
tor from Iowa referred, which I hold in my hand, is very im- 
portant. In it Mr. Lippitt says: 

The form of the present cotton tariff is the result of many efforts, 
and considering the wide variety of products it covers, has stood the 
test of practical 5 fairly well. It has been the object of many 
legal attacks, in the course of which the terms used have, for the most 
part, been given careful legal definitions, and therefore should not be 
disturbed. Some minor features, however, are still in controversy and 
may need elucidation, but the present cotton situation as a whole has 
resulted in establishing in this country a great industry, widely dis- 
tributed, employing many people and much capital. It has regulated, 
but not prevented, importations; has made moderate profits and rea- 


Sonani wages possible to the capitalist and laborer, but is not a 


We ask, therefore, that the present schedule shall not be materially 
changed, and that cotton manufacturers be allowed to continue the op- 
eration and further development of this important industry under the 
same tariff conditions that now prevail. 

I was just reading this testimony, Mr. President, and am 
yery glad indeed to give the Senate the benefit of it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
me, I will ask the Senator to read the last sentence in the 
testimony of Mr. Lippitt also. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The statement throughout indi- 
cates that Mr. Lippitt, whoever he is, and I do not have the 
honor of his acquaintance, seems to be largely identified with 
this industry, and has indicated that the present rates are 
quite satisfactory. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not hesitate for one moment to say 
that if this schedule reported from the Finance Committee does 
raise the Dingley rates, I would not under any circumstances 
vote for it. I do not see any justification for it, and one of 
the leading cotton manufacturers says they ask no increase in 
rates. The Senate has not hesitated to cut the duty on the 
products of my State. I have no complaint to offer, but I 
shall under no circumstances chst my vote in favor of increas- 
ing the rate of duty upon this class of goods when those who 
are engaged in their manufacture ask no further assistance at 
our hands. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish this cotton 
schedule passed by the Senate until I have completed what I 
have to say about it. I can not conclude to-day, or, at least, I 
prefer to yield the floor for the present, if I can be recognized 
to continue at a later time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I would inquire whether 
there is anything in the rules that would prevent the Senator 
from going on? If so, I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
. ator be allowed to proceed when he feels in condition to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suppose that I could 
do that; but before the Senate shall take up and pass this cotton 
schedule, I should be glad to be permitted to have completed 
my argument, upon which I wish to base some amendments to 
be offered to the Senate for their consideration; but I have 
spoken for a considerable time, and I do not want to go on now, 
unless compelled to do so. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was waiting for the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to yield the floor, so that the Senator from 
Nevada might be recognized. The Senator from Nevada has 
not yet been recognized by the Chair. If the Senator from Wis- 
consin will yield to the Senator from Nevada, the Chair will 
gladly put the request. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
me for that purpose? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield temporarily for that purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is all the Chair desires to 
ascertain. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the physical condition of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, that he be permitted to proceed when he is ready to 
proceed with his argument upon this schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is not necessary to ask 
that consent. The Senator from Wisconsin can yield the floor 
and can proceed at any time he pleases during the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I do not wish to proceed with my argument against 
the adoption of this schedule after the schedule has been passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The schedule can not be entirely passed to- 
day, I assume. There are a large number of paragraphs. I 


should, however, like to have a vote upon the pending propo- 
sition, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest that 
the attitude of the Senate on these amendments will be deter- 
mined by its attitude on the amendment which I have offered 
to paragraph 312, so far as these new specific duties are con- 
cerned. It is not my purpose to offer these amendments, but 
to take the sense of the Senate upon the propriety of them. 
Therefore I should not like to have a yote taken upon the 
amendment which I have offered, or even upon the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance to paragraph 313, until the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending amendment is the amendment 
of the Finance Committee to paragraph 313. 

„F The Senator from Rhode Island is 
correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] ` 
has given notice of an amendment, which is not now in order, 
and which, I think, does not affect this question at all; that is, 
it does not in my mind. The pending amendment can be voted 
on. We can not certainly hold this schedule up indefinitely for 
Senators, as this bill must be disposed of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would be very glad to finish to-mor- 
row, but I should like to have an opportunity, if I can 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be very glad to have a time fixed 
for taking a vote on all the paragraphs in this schedule. If 
that conclusion can be reached, I haye no objection to having 
the speeches of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotiiver] and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] made at their con- 
venience; but, unless we can reach an understanding about the 
yote upon the schedule, I certainly shall have to ask the Senate 
to proceed with its consideration. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island whether he expects or intends, if it is in his 
power, to complete the consideration of the cotton schedule at 
the session to-day? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no expectation about it. I am de- 
sirous of getting a vote upon all these paragraphs and sched- 
ules at the earliest possible moment; but if an understanding 
can be reached that a vote shall be taken at some time to- 
morrow, without further discussion on this schedule, I shall be 
very glad to have that done. > 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that the Sen- 
ator from: Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] yields for this general 
discussion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would suggest to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that the principle involved in all of the Senate com- 
mittee amendments, which convert the ad valorems of the law 
of 1897 into specific equivalents in the Senate bill, is the same. 
Therefore, having only a desire to have the sense of the Senate 
taken upon the propriety of the amendments advancing these 
rates, it seems to me that no time would be gained by post- 
poning the discussion until other paragraphs are reached. I 
should like the whole discussion to be confined to this first one, 
which involves them all, so that thereafter the amendments 
might be adopted without further debate and without even a 
roll call of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, Mr. President, I would suggest—I do 
not know how much more time the Senator from Wisconsin 
requires 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know exactly. I could make 
better progress if I were a little refreshed; that is all. I can go 
on now if it is vital that I should do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I would suggest that we agree 
to take a vote upon all the items in this schedule, for I assume 
that, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] says, the first 
amendment of the committee to paragraph 313 will really dis- 
pose of the question. If the Senate should adopt the committee 
amendment to paragraph 313, it involves all the same questions 
in the other paragraphs pertaining to cloth. I would suggest 
that at 12 o'clock to-morrow we take a vote upon the paragraphs 
of the cotton schedule, without further discussion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would suggest to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that it is hardly fair, when we are now discussing a 
particular paragraph in a particular schedule, in which there 
are a numberof paragraphs, to insist, as a condition of the right 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to speak to-morrow upon this 
particular paragraph, that the Senate should, by unanimous 
consent, agree that it shall vote upon all the paragraphs. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing to extend the time if the Sen- 


ator desires it. The paragraphs of this schedule are practically 
unchanged, except the four paragraphs in relation to extending 
specific duties. I want myself to explain to the Senate the pur- 
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pose of the committee and the effects of these changes, but I 
can do it in half an hour at any time. My purpose, however, 
is to get rid of this schedule. If 12 o'clock is too early, I will 
suggest 3 o’clock to-morrow. Let us fix some time at which we 
can come to a conclusion upon this paragraph. It has been dis- 
cussed now for two days; and it seems to me that all sides of 
it have been pretty well covered. I assume that everybody is 
anxious to get a vote on this proposition sooner or later, I cer- 
tainly do not expect to take exceeding an hour in any event, 
and I do not know of anyone else on the committee who in- 
tends to take much time. There may be some questions asked 
that would have to be answered. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
why can not this schedule be passed over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. BURKETT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] is making a general discussion of this paragraph now. 
Two members of the Committee on Finance have occupied con- 
siderable time, and, in my opinion, somebody ought to take more 
than an hour in answer to some of the things which have been 
stated by the Senator from Wisconsin. If we could pass the 
paragraph over and have some other paragraph considered 

Mr. ALDRICH, My own judgment is that ten minutes will 
satisfy anyone in the. Senate as to the correctness of the atti- 
tude of the committee; and that will only apply, of course, to 
suggestions which have been made, whatever they may be. 

Mr. BURKETT. Why not let it go over and take up another 
paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; that can not be done. 

Mr. BURKETT. Then, Mr. President, it seems to me we 
could take up other paragraphs and to fill up the time until the 
Senator from Wisconsin can get some rest. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not see why we should do that. Prob- 
ably other Senators are ready to discuss this matter. If we 
can get an agreement for a time to vote, I will say now that we 
shall not have any night session, but that I shall ask for an ad- 
journment. i 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. How can the Senator from Rhode Island 
get any agreement until the discussion shows some signs of 
nearing its conclusion? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that he may take his seat. The Chair 
recognizes that he has the floor and has yielded temporarily. 
He need not stand in order to hold the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
yielded temporarily in order that this general discussion may 


roceed. 

3 Mr. NEWLANDS. My understanding, Mr. President, was 
that the Senator from Wisconsin had yielded to me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. But thereafter the Senator from 
Wisconsin stated to the Chair that he would yield for the pur- 
pose of general discussion, in the hope of reaching some con- 
clusion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if I am now entitled to 
recognition 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would say that I hardly think it fair 
upon the part of the chairman of the committee in charge of 
this bill, in view of the physical disability of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOoLLETTE] to proceed with his argument 
now, to exact as a condition 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am making no insistence at all. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has a perfect right to yield the floor or to go 
on, at his convenience, I have no suggestion as to when the 
Senator from Wisconsin shall occupy the floor or when he shall 
not, I am only talking about the business of the Senate, which 
is not to be diverted or set aside for the convenience of any 
Senator. I certainly do not expect the Senator from Wisconsin, 
if he is physically unable, to go on with the discussion this after- 
noon, but I do ask that the business of the Senate shall go on. 
That is all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But, Mr. President, the Senator does in- 
sist upon going on with the consideration of this schedule in 
the hope of concluding the consideration of this schedule as 
quickly as it can be accomplished, and that, too, without any 
consideration whatever for the physical condition of the Senator 
who now has the floor, who has not exhausted a moment of 
time unnecessarily, who has not uttered an idle word, and who 
has addressed himself to consecutive argument, an argument, 
which I may say, needs reply, upon this very schedule. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has intimated that at some time 
during the consideration of this schedule he will require at least 
half an hour, and I think it is safe to say that that limitation 
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will have to be enlarged. It will require at least half an hour 
for the purpose of addressing the Senate regarding this partic- 
ular schedule and clearing up certain misunderstandings re- 
garding it. Now, we are within an hour and a quarter of ad- 
journment, and if the Senator from Rhode Island should take 
the floor now—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. An hour and three-quarters. e 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have until half past 5. 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). To make the statement which 
he contemplates, it would take a considerable portion of that 
time; and it seems to me it is only reasonable for the Senator 
from Rhode Island to agree now that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin shall proceed to-morrow, and that he will not seek to close 
the debate or to secure a vote upon the particular paragraph or 
schedule to which the Senator from Wisconsin is now ad- 
dressing himself. I ask the Senator to yield to that under- 
standing 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). If not, I will be compelled 
to make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no necessity for the Senator from 
Wisconsin getting unanimous consent to proceed or not to 
proceed; that is entirely within the control of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. He is not obliged to ask the consent of the 
Senate to go on at any particular time and he is not obliged 
to ask the consent of the Senate to give up the floor at any 
particular time. That is entirely within the Senator's own 
privilege and right. What I am suggesting is, that in order 
to suit the convenience of Senators, if a time can be fixed to 
take a final vote upon the paragraphs of this schedule, I am 
willing to consult the convenience, not only of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, but of all other Senators, with reference to 
this particular schedule. It seems to me that I am not making 
an unreasonable request about it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But, Mr. President, there is objection to 
fixing the time now for a vote upon this schedule or upon this 
particular paragraph. It is true the Senator from Wisconsin 
can withdraw from the floor; that is within his power; but 
all we ask is that the consideration of this schedule be con- 
tinued, and not disposed of by a vote, in such a way as to secure 
to the Senator from Wisconsin an opportunity to-morrow, when 
he is physically able to proceed with his argument, to address 
the Senate, and he assures the Senate that he will close his 
argument to-morrow. It seems to me that is a reasonable re- 
quest. If the Senator from Rhode Island will not yield to the 
request for unanimous consent, there will be nothing remaining 
then but to make a motion upon the subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I ask Senators upon the 
other side, or upon this side, who seem to have control of the 
opposition to this schedule, whoever they may be, if they will 
consent to fix a time to take a vote upon this schedule? 

Mr. DANIEI« Mr. President, this is a schedule, in which, as 
I hear—of course I know nothing about committee transactions, 
as I am only a senatorial member of it, and was not allowed 
to attend it, against the rules of this body—the insurgents in 
the committee have taken charge, not only of the bill, but of 
the witnesses, of the publications, and of everything else con- 
nected with our business. They come now craving. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, is the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—— 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I am addressing the Senate 
and decline to yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator occupying the floor in his 
own right? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Forterre] has the right to the floor. He has yielded while 
this discussion has been progressing, practically by unanimous 
consent, in order to ascertain if some agreement might be 
reached. That is the parliamentary status. The Senator from 
Wisconsin can reclaim the floor at any moment he desires. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
is making a very instructive speech and is enlightening the 
ejected portion of the committee, as well as the rest of the Sen- 
ate, on matters about which the gentlemen in haste have had 
full opportunity to be informed by witnesses. I have observed 
before to-day about such measures as this that when gentlemen 
have had peculiar opportunities to prepare themselves, when 
they have got all the mechanism of business arranged to suit 
themselyes, and have constituents who have been fixed to suit 
themselves through their agency, they immediately get in a 
hurry to put everything through. I have also observed that 
Senators who wish to be informed and have not had those 
opportunities, as Senators who are acting upon their conscience 
and in accordance with the laws of this country and the rules 
of this body, always desire to know what they are doing before 
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they are forced to doit. It is a noticeable fact that some people, 
who are peculiarly in haste for other people to meet their 
wishes, are exceedingly patient with themselves and are ex- 
ceedingly patient in performing their part of the functions of 
this body, which it was their duty first to perform before calling 
upon others to act under them. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has not yet made a committee 
report on these subjects which he is now discussing. He has 
amendments and compels the Senate to be patient and wait for 
them. They still await them. He who asks equity must do 
equity, and he who asks haste for what he wishes to do must 
not be impatient with those who have not had his opportunity 
to know what he knows. I certainly would not think of crowd- 
ing anybody, much less one who has had time, and improved it, 
to examine into the pending schedule, which is of the utmost 
moment to the consumers of this country; which is of the ut- 
most moment to the people who are less able to provide the 
necessaries of life; which is of the utmost moment to the com- 
mon and ordinary necessities of life, not of fashionable, but of 
decent living. 

So, Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island must put 
himself in more becoming attitude and in more just attitude to 
this body before he can get upon his knees and pray the whole 

body to yield to his suggestion, if not dictation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The Senator from Wisconsin is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wis- 
consin 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. For a moment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator from Wisconsin, being 
worn out and ill and unable to proceed, desires to repose for a 
few moments, possibly until half past 5 o’clock, I will be glad 
to relieve his fatigue by taking the floor myself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator very much; I 
know the Senate would be very glad to make the exchange; but 
I am quite refreshed by my little rest and able to go on now, 
I think, for another hour or two. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am very much gratified to know that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But I will yield to the Senator, at the 
suggestion of Senators here who are wearied at the sound of 
my voice. 

"rhe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin can 
not yield the floor to another Senator. That has been ruled 
over and over again. He can not parcel out the time, except 
by unanimous consent, other than for an inquiry; and the dis- 
cussion that has been going on, as the Chair stated, has been 
by unanimous consent, the Senator from Wisconsin yielding for 
that purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterte] has the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Wisconsin, having 
yielded the floor now to the Senator from Iowa or any other 
Senator, has spoken once. If the Senator from Iowa should 
then speak, the Senator from Wisconsin, when the Senator from 
Iowa gets through, or any other Senator to whom he yields gets 
through, at any time during this legislative day could again 
resume the floor, and on no other legislative day. Is that 
correct? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is not correct. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is not correct? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Wisconsin can 
be recognized again to-morrow. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, certainly; but I am talking about 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can not the Senator be recognized twice 
the same day under the rule? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Yes; he can be recognized twice 
on the same day under the rule, or he can be recognized to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Chair misapprehended me. My in- 
quiry—I was probably unfortunate in not making it clear— 
was, if the Senator from Wisconsin should now yield the floor, 
he then has spoken once, and under parliamentary law—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. He could go on to-morrow. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am talking about the legislative day. 
Then, when the Senator to whom he ylelds gets through, or 
anybody else gets through, he may then resume the floor again 
if he gets the recognition of the Chair. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And that is all for that day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the correct interpretation, 
in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on a question of order a Sena- 
tor can not yield the floor to another Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He can if nobody rises to suggest that 
he can not. If a Senator yields the floor and any other Sena- 
tor is fortunate or unfortunate enough to get recognition of 
the Chair, he can go on, and the only point was whether the 
Senator might resume at any time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin is the 
regular order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
ee Rhode Island if it is his purpose to have a session to- 
night? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the order of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know that is the order of the Senate; 
but is it the order of the Senator from Rhode Island? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am under the orders of the Senate—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is for the Senate to determine. 

ee It is for the Senate to determine, and not 
myse 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It might be proper to ask as to the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island, in charge of the bill; and 
I take it that is what the Senator from Wisconsin meant. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated that if I could secure an agreement 
to fix the time to vote upon this schedule, which certainly can 
not involve very many more hours of discussion—at least, it 
seems to me so—I would not ask for a session to-night, and that 
I would ask the Senate to adjourn instead of going on to-night. 
It seems to me that is a very reasonable request. : 

COTTON CLOTH OF ALL GRADES INCREASED. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, resuming my discussion 
of the increases in the cotton schedule, I next invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to paragraph 314. Paragraph 314 provides 
duties for cloth exceeding 100 and not exceeding 150 threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and it first 
provides for cloth of that count not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Where is the Senator reading from now? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am reading from paragraph 314, and 
I call attention to the first description under that paragraph. 
Of cloth, of the description given, not exceeding 4 square 
yards to the pound, there were $11,104 worth imported last 
year, and the committee did not increase the duty upon that 
cloth. Of cloth of this count exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 
yards to the pound there were $9,449 imported in a year, and 
that escaped an increase at the hands of the committee. But for 
some reason or other, when it reached the next class, cloth ex- 
ceeding 6 and not exceeding 8 square yards per pound, the com- 
mittee increased the duty 20 per cent, although the value of a 
year’s imports of this class of cloth was only $5,601, 

On cloth of the same description valued at over 9 cents per 
square yard, the average increase is 17.87 per cent and the 
value of imports was $20,028. 

Coming now to bleached cloth of the same count and weight 
as the foregoing, valued at over 11 cents per square yard, 
which is considered a “luxury” by this committee, the average 
increase by the committee amendment is 17.23 per cent and the 
value of imports for one year $465,521. 

The next four items of this bracket for some reason or other 
were passed over without increases by the Senate committee. 
But on cloth of this count and weight, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at over 123 cents per square 
yard, the increase is 13.09 per cent and the value of imports 
was large—$1,536,802. 

The next paragraph, No. 315, embraces cotton cloth, exceeding 
150 and not exceeding 200 threads to the square inch, counting 
the warp and filling. On cloth of this count, not bleached, 
valued at over 10 cents per square yard, the increase is 20.89 
per cent. The value of imports for the year 1907 amounted to 
only $6,171. 

On cloth of the same count bleached and valued at over 12 
cents per square yard, the average increase by the committee 
amendment is 32.83 per cent, and the value of imports was 
$1,242,235. 

On cloth of this count dyed, eolored, stained, painted, or 
printed, and valued at over 123 cents per square yard, the in- 
crease is 11.20 per cent, and the value of imports for the year 
1907 was $2,751,271.98. A 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is very evident 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield temporarily for a question. 


Mr. OVERMAN. It is very evident to the Senate that the 
Senator from Wisconsin is physically unable to go on. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish the Senator would not say that. 
I am able to proceed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think he is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor, and he declines to yield further. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am yery much obliged to the Sen- 
ator, but I do not want to be put on the record as an invalid. 

I call the attention of the Senate now to paragraph 316, 
embracing cloth exceeding 200 threads and not exceeding 300 
threads to the square inch. On cloth of this count, not bleached, 
valued at over 12} cents per square yard, and bleached, valued 
at over 15 cents per square yard, the increases are slight. 

But on cloth of this count dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, valued at over 174 cents per square yard, the average 
increase is 29.43 per cent, and the year’s imports amounted to 
$1,443,233. 

The next paragraph, 317, embraces all cotton cloths counting 
over 300 threads to the square inch, counting warp and filling. 
On cloth of this count not bleached and not exceeding 2 square 
yards to the pound the increase is 62.50 per cent, although the 
imports for a year amounted to only $358 in value. 

On bleached cloth of this count valued at over 16 cents per 
square yard the increase is 20.85 over the Dingley rate, and 
the imports of 1907 amounted to only $10,027.55. 

On cloth of the same count when dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at over 20 cents per square 
yard, the increase is 16.78 per cent, while the imports were 
$118,977. 

Paragraph 321 embraces cloth in which there are woven 
figures, sometimes known as “lappets.” On cloth of this 
character exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, 
stained, colored, painted, or printed, not exceeding 6 square 
yards to the pound and valued at more than 7 cents per square 
yard, the increase is 30.81 per cent, although the value of im- 
ports for a whole year was only $18. 

On cloth of that description exceeding 9 square yards to the 
pound and valued at more than 7 cents per square yard the 
duty is increased by the Finance Committee 13} per cent, while 
the importation in 1907 was only $700. 

On cloth of this character and count, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, 
valued at more than 7 cents per square yard, the increase is 
21.04 per cent, while the imports for a year under the present 
rates amounted to only $75. 

On cloth of this character not exceeding 100 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 7 cents per 
square yard, the duty is increased 38.19 per cent, while the 
value of imports for 1907 was $68,505, 

On cloth of the same description bleached, valued at over 9 
cents per square yard, the increase is 31.88 per cent, and the 
value of imports was $80,887 in 1907. 

NO MISUNDERSTANDING OF THESE INCREASES. 


On the’same cloth dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
and valued at over 12 cents per square yard, the increase is 
82.48 per cent, and the value of imports in 1907, $220,244. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
As I understand, he is speaking of an item on page 39, and the 
Finance Committee's statement shows that the present equiva- 
lent duty is 30 per cent, and under the Senate bill 44.28 per 
cent. That shows an increase of 14 per cent. The Senator's 
percentage of increase, as I understand, is about 40 per cent 
of this 30 per cent. Is that the basis upon which his increases 
in percentage are computed? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am giving the per cent of increase 
over the existing rate which this bill makes, and I give it 
exactly as it is computed by the Bureau of Statistics. It is 
not my construction, and they are not my figures. I assume 
that the Bureau of Statistics knows how to figure these in- 
creases correctly, On the item I have just read the Finance 
Committee’s statement shows that the duty under the present 
law is 40.83 per cent and under their bill is 54.09 per cent. The 
difference is an increase of exactly 32.48 per cent. 


Mr. JONES. I know; but I want to understand the basis. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator can very readily see for 
himself. If he takes the ad valorem equivalent given in the 
Senate bill and the ad valorem equivalent given in the present 
law, and ascertains the difference, he can soon compute what 
rate per cent that difference is on the existing duty. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator will permit me, the 30 per cent 
given on the page here is 30 per cent of the full value of the 
article, which is estimated of course at 100 per cent. Now, 
then, this increase of 14 per cent is also 14 per cent of that 
full 100 per cent value. But it would be equivalent to 40 per 
cent of the present percentage. 

I think we ought to understand exactly the basis upon which 
these computations have been made as to increases. If it is an 
increased percentage upon the 100 per cent valuation, it would 
be a certain per cent. If it is an increase on the present per- 
centage of duty, it would be a much higher rate. I think we 
should understand clearly the basis on which the figures are 
made. I ask for information, because it has been bothering 
me all the way through here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have made it as clear as I can to the 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I understand. The percentage which the Sena- 
tor calls the percentage of increase is the percentage that the 
difference between these two ad valorems is upon the per- 
centage as shown here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Of the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is right. 

Mr. JONES. And not upon the 100 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the percentage of increase over 
the existing rate. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that gives rather an erroneous 
impression as to the rate of increase, because it gives a much 
higher rate. It would be better understood if the percentage 
of increase was given upon the hundred per cent value of the 
article imported, upon which these ad valorem changes are 
based. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have given the exact and actual in- 
crease. The form in which I have stated it is the only form 
which would correctly state the per cent of increase, or which 
would have any exact meaning whatever. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And it does not admit of any possible 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. JONES. If a person understands the basis taken on 
which to compute that percentage, there can be no misunder- 
standing; but one man might have in his mind the full hun- 
dred per cent value, when the rate of increase would be one, 
or he might take the percentage that is given here and thus 
get another rate. 

CHAIRMAN OF FINANCE COMMITTEE HAS NOT EXPLAINED. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The table which I shall print and 
from which I am reading—and reading exactly as it is—gives 
the ad valorem of the existing rate, gives the ad valorem of the 
new rates as reported in the bill just as found in the table fur- 
nished by the Committee on Finance, gives the value of the im- 
ports, and gives the per cent of increase of the duties reported 
by the Finance Committee over the existing rates. This table 
I will print in full. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Wisconsin says that the 
committee have reported some percentages of increases, That 
is not correct. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator with 
reference to these various figures, but I will say that the 
Senator is acting upon misinformation as to the extent of these 
and as to the character of the report of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Rhode Island has 
taken occasion every time a criticism has been made of this bill 
to inject into the remarks of the Senator the statement that 
it is not correct and that he is acting on misinformation, and 
that some time or other he will explain it all to the Senate. 
He has made that promise again and again, but he has never 
redeemed it or pretended to do so. 

I say to the Senator from Rhode Island I am not proceeding 
upon misinformation, and I say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that these figures are based upon the figures furnished 
by his committee and given to the Senate in what is called the 
estimates of revenue, furnished, I take it, not to mislead the 
Senate, but to aid Senators to correct conclusions upon this bill. 

At an earlier time in this debate, when those estimates were 
referred to, the Senator from Rhode Island said they had been 
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prepared very hurriedly; that there were mistakes and errors 
in them; that the only occasion for surprise was that they did 
not contain more errors. I say that was a confession which the 
chairman of the Finance Committee ought never to have been 
compelled to make. But this Book of Estimates, the only guide 
‘furnished us by the committee to aid us in interpreting the 
changes in this bill, has been three times revised and printed. 
It is the business of that committee—it is of every committee— 
to furnish correct information. Nearly half of the employees 
of the Bureau of Statistics have been detailed to the service of 
the Committee on Finance for weeks. I say that neither the 
committee nor the chairman nor anybody else responsible for 
the bill has a fair and just right to screen themselves behind er- 
zoze in the work which they have compiled and furnished to the 
nate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield <r the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. FOLLETTE. I do, 

Mr. e The tables furnished to the Senate were 
prepared, as every Senator at all familiar with the subject 
knows, by men in the Bureau of Statistics or connected with 
the Government, upon the importations of a certain year, with- 
out reference to any knowledge as to the changes which have 
taken place in the act and the application of those changes. 
They do not make any attempt to say what the effect of the 
changes in classifications would be upon the rates fixed by the 
bill which is pending. It is impossible for them, as stated by 
the Senator from Minnesota yesterday. There can be no data 
under their control or under the control of anyone which would 
show what precise value, with its application to these various 
changes, would be had upon importations in the future. 

The Senator says we furnished no explanation. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in one of the clearest and most compre- 
hensive statements that I have ever heard in the Senate ex- 
plained the application of these rates to the paragraphs. That 
statement was not only based upon the judgment and informa- 
tion of the committee, but was based upon the information and 
judgment of all the best experts in the government service. 
That statement shows that the rates which are imposed by 
these specific duties which we have recommended are prac- 
tically 5 per cent less than the rates which were imposed by 
the Dingley Act. If the Senator from Wisconsin had read that 
statement carefully, I think he would have been satisfied as to 
the accuracy of those figures. 

I intend to supplement that statement by facts, partly from 
the importations of last year, partly from the judgment of the 
men who for years have been passing upon these importations 
at the custom-house, and I intend to show to the Senate that 
while there are some apparent increases in this schedule, judg- 
ing by the importations of 1907, the effect of these changes is a 
reduction of duties, while there is an apparent increase in some 
of the items. 

SENATOR FROM RHODE ISLAND IS MISTAKEN. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Rhode Island will 
never get any man in the Senate or out of it who will investi- 
gate these changes in rates to accept the statement which he 
has made or the one which was put into the Recorp by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island what he has said to many Senators on this floor 
you are mistaken. You never will be able to make the Senate 
accept your statement that these changes have not increased 
these rates, unless they accept your statement, as sometimes 
some Senators are given to, without question and without under- 
standing. The Dingley law as it stands on the statute books 
to-day is the law of this land with respect to its tariff duties and 
customs. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not just now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not for the moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield for the present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not for the Senator from Rhode 
Island, or anybody else in this body, because they happen to 
have a hand on legislation and in legislation with respect to 
the tariff, to say that that law meant something that the courts 
determined it did not mean. There was a defect in the cotton 
schedule of the Dingley law, a defect curable by a single and 
simple amendment, which will be pointed out and made plain to 
the Senate. But that defect, that oversight, does not afford a 
justification for increasing the rates directly upon the bulk of 
the countable cotton cloths, which increases can be computed 
mathematically, and also increase rates by new wording, as I 


shall point out later, in ways that can not be calculated 
mathematically. 

So, Mr. President, I say the Senator from Rhode Island is 
estopped from rising now, when this bill is half or two-thirds 
through the Senate, to impeach the information which he has 
furnished and upon which we have proceeded, these estimates of 
imports and the ad valorem equivalents, because they no longer 
serve his purposes, I yield now to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Dingley Act, when it was 
passed, imposed the lowest duty of 60 per cent ad valorem upon 
the entire class of soft fabries, high-class luxuries, with low count. 
The court or the general appraisers or both, it makes no differ- 
ence which, reduced that 60 per cent to the provision of para- 
graph 304 of the old law, which is paragraph 313 of the present 
measure. So cloths valued at 24 cents a yard were imported 
into this country at 1 cent a yard, or about 4 per cent ad valorem. 

This bill corrects that by changing that rate from 1 cent a 
yard to a specific of 24 cents, or 7 cents a yard, if I remember 
it, which is, on its face, an increase on the plan which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has adopted of 600 or 700 per cent, 
and still the existing rate under this bill will be 20 per cent 
less than the rate which the Dingley law placed upon that 
very article. 

Of course the Senator and his friends can find places of this 
kind—they are in every law—by which an apparent increase is 
made. It is to cure the defects. If that is not the purpose of 
this revision, what is it? I say, the Senate would be derelict in 
its highest duty if it did not cure these defects, and that it 
should not be restrained from doing that duty by the objection 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, which is that he can show an 
increase of duty in this manner. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE INCREASES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have one of those 
instances right before me, and it makes a fine illustration of the 
argument of the Senator from Rhode Island. It is the next 
item in the table—paragraph 321, cloth exceeding 100 and not 
exceeding 150 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, 
valued at more than 7 cents per square yard. It was subject 
under the Dingley law to the low ad valorem of 11.40 per cent 
measured on the importations of the year 1907. This is seized 
upon because it happens to show a low ad valorem equivalent 
at this time as offering an opportunity for an advance, and 
it is advanced 185 per cent. Now, why? The importation of 
this cloth under that low duty, which was taken as the basis of 
this increase, amounted to $5 in the year 1907. That was an 
awful defect in the Dingley law 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not just now. I will give you a chance 
to get in when I get through with this statement. There was 
an importation of only $5 under the low Dingley rate. No in- 
dustry in this country could have suffered very severely from 
the competition of the pauper labor of Europe, which only suc- 
ceeded under that rate in putting into this market $5 worth of 
that material. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think the amount of im- 
portations in any particular year ought to fix the rate of duty? 
Did he use this reasoning in his vote for a duty on barley? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTL. I rather expected that sooner or later 
I would hear some such observation as that from the Senator 
from Rhode Island. It is about the plane upon which the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance proceeds in giving his 
instruction and information to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want you to interrupt me now. 
Wait until you get your answer. You are going to be accorded 
the same kind of treatment that I received from you. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will please address in 
the third person. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I accept the correction. 

Mr. President, it rather seems to me that the chairman of 
this important committee, at an earlier period in this debate, 
might well have seen fit to present to the Senate the theory upon 
which all of these advances were made, instead of waiting until 
the cotton schedule was reached. Now, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] is put forward with a remarkable statement, 
which I shall take up later, and which I believe it will be pos- 
sible to show is reasoning in a vicious cirele, by which the high 
rates of to-day are made the basis for higher rates to-morrow. 
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I do not care at this time, and wearied somewhat as I am, to 
take up that part of the.discussion; but I do purpose to do it, 
and I am very glad the Senator from Rhode Island has seen 
fit to call attention to the statement of the Senator from Utah. 

You can not justify these real advances over the Dingley 
rates by pretending that they are only apparent advances. 
I am just reminded by a remark which I overheard in a rear 
seat that I neglected to make any response to the Senator from 
Rhode Island with respect to my vote upon the duty on barley, 
and I will take the opportunity to do it now. 

REASONS FOR THE DUTY ON BARLEY. 


Mr. President, when the duty on barley was fixed at 30 cents 
per bushel, from an investigation which I made at that time, 
for I wrote that rate in the law of 1890, it was clearly demon- 
strated, in my judgment and in that of the committee and of the 
House of Representatives, that that rate was necessary to save 
the markets of this country and the producers of barley in this 
country. We were at that time year by year losing the market 
to the Canadian farmer. Year by year our acreage was being 
diminished. The imports had increased until the equivalent of 
one-fifth of the entire product of this country came across the line 
from Canada. Unless that rate was increased, and increased to 
that figure, I was convinced at that time—and I have heard no 
argument to change my mind since—that the farmers of this 
country would have to abandon the growing of barley; that the 
entire acreage, something more than 3,000,000 acres, as I now re- 
member, that were devoted to the barley crop in this country at 
that time, would have been forced into the production of some 
other crops. The rate fixed on barley at that time is the rate of 
the existing law. 

I listened to the discussion that took place on the Senate floor 
when the amendment to the barley duty was presented, but I 
heard no statement in all that discussion that convinced me 
that it was safe or prudent to change the present law and re- 
duce the duty on that product. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not make the suggestion I did. with 
reference to barley to suggest that the Senator was guilty of 
inconsistency, but I desired to call his attention to the fact that 
in the case of one article where there were practically no im- 
portations, 11,000 bushels imported and an exportation of 
5,000,000 bushels, he did not hesitate to vote for a large increase 
in the rate over the bill as it came from the House. I assume 
that he did it sincerely, and I assume that it was a matter of 
judgment with him and not a matter of local interest. 

VOTED FOR NO INCREASE OVER EXISTING LAW. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I voted for no increase 
of duty over existing law. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
crafty, adroit, and clever in diverting, if possible, the attention 
of the Senate and the country from the glaring, the shocking, 
increases over existing rates which this bill discloses, 

But I purpose, Mr. President, to hold the attention of the 
Senate, if I can, to this bill and to this cotton schedule, and 
when I have pointed out the increases that are made, I then am 
going to undertake to show not only that the duties should not 
be increased over the Dingley rates, but that, upon the principle 
expressed by President Taft in all of his utterances and in the 
platform of the Republican party, they should be reduced 
through every paragraph. I will show that by indubitable evi- 
dence with respect to the labor cost in this country and the 
labor cost in the competing countries. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield for a question. I do not care 
to yield for a speech. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think we are bound either 
by President Taft's views upon this question or by the Chicago 
platform to reduce the duties below the existing law, without 
reference to anything else? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What an idle question, when I just 
stated to the Senator, if he had been giving me his attention, 
that upon the difference in the cost.of production, the difference 
in the labor cost, I will show that these duties should be re- 
duced. Neither the Chicago platform nor the utterances of 
President Taft warrant the question asked by the Senator. The 
discrimination which the Chicago platform makes, and which 
President Taft has reenforced so many times, is that duties 
shall be based upon the difference in cost of production and not 
upon what any cotton manufacturer or any other manufacturer 
says he wants. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator yield to me that I may 
address a question to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Rhode Island has 
stated, and of course with accuracy and sound judgment, that 
the opinion of the manufacturers who are building up the in- 
dustry should have weight and influence. Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have made a great many statements in 
that connection. If the Senator will refer me to the particular 
statement he has in mind 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; I will. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). Perhaps I may be able to an- 
swer it categorically, but I would prefer at the present time to 
deal with the Senator’s colleague, who is now addressing the 
Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And the Senator's colleague also? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly; we are all colleagues here. 
That being true, and of course, as a matter of fact, it has been 
stated, as it ought to be stated, as President Taft stated in his 
speeches, that the opinion of the manufacturers who built up 
the business and were most interested in the increase of duty 
should have influence, I wish to read to the Senator merely, 
because it has been read before here this afternoon when the 
Senator was not here, and it is fair to him to hear it 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been read, I think, half a dozen times 
in my hearing. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let us read it again. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But, Mr. President, in this matter it is not 
necessary that I should take the suggestion of any manufac- 
turer. Before I get through with this discussion I intend to 
present facts as to the difference in the cost of production 
between this country and competing countries. Of course I 
shall be very glad to hear either the Senator from Indiana or 
the Senator from Wisconsin in their presentation of the facts 
bearing upon this case. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not intending to present anything, 
because I am listening to both sides, These two quotations I 
was directing the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island 
to because most certainly the person who represents the cotton 
industries of the country and is more deeply interested, In a 
selfish way, than anybody else—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have noticed the peculiar facility on the 
part of both the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Wisconsin to accept the statements of certain people in refer- 
ence to these industries and these rates without reference to 
anyone’s else opinion; and I assume that the opinion which the 
Senator is to read from meets his views and the views of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, or else this interruption would not 
have taken place. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator’s assumption 
in that regard is just as incorrect as, apparently, the Senator's 
information must have been upon many other things. The Sena- 
tor’s observation as to what a Senator notices about the effect 
of the opinions of various men I will leave to the Senate itself 
to judge of. But that does not deter me, because, in good faith, 
I want to know the Senator’s opinion about this, 

I read from the testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the statement of Mr. Lippitt. I did not know who he 
was until this afternoon, when I asked the question. Mr. 
Lippitt represented the Arkwright Club, and is the largest cot- 
ton manufacturer, or at least is represented to be, and comes 
from the Senator’s own State. I understand he is a man of 
credibility and a man of some business acumen, and certainly 
knows about his own business. He says: 

The form of the present cotton tariff is the result of pg Dore ise 


and considering the wide varie 


ty of 8 it covers has 8 
test of practica operation roe ft well. It has been the object of many 
legal attacks, in t 


pact been given careful legal definitions, and therefore should not be 
isturbed. Some minor features, however, are still in controversy. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well; we will read on 
and may need elucidation; but the present mg situation as a ee 
has resulted in establishing in this countr: a great industry, 
capital. It has 25 


distributed. W many people and muc 
but not preven 75 importations, has made moderate profits and reason- 
is not a bonanza. 


able wages thereto ible to the capitalist and laborer, bu 
We ask, 5 25 that the present schedule shall not be materially 
changed, and t cotton manufacturers be allowed to continue the 


e course of which the terms used have for the most 
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operation and further 3 of this important industry under 
e 


same tariff conditions that now prevail. 


He concludes his statement as follows: 


I am not apprariag here to ask for an Increase in the duties on the 
cloth clauses of the cotton schedule. I think that while there are im- 
5 going on under them, it is reasonably regulative of the cotton 
rade. The importations are not so large that we feel justified in ask- 
ing that the duties be increased, but we would not like to see them de- 
creased, as we believe that any decrease would certainly result in very 
much larger importations and a great deal more of our cotton being 
manufactured abroad and shipped back as finished goods, as we say. 

There is the complete statement I see marked. I simply read 
it to the Senator and ask what he thinks about that statement of 
the representative of the cotton manufacturers formally made 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been read six times. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been read quite a number of times. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, the Senator is better prepared to 
reply. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator probably was not in the Senate 
when I made the statement, and probably has not read it in the 
Recorp, that the particular paragraphs he refers to were never 
submitted to any manufacturer or to anybody interested in this 
business. , 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is not the question I am asking. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am answering the Senator’s question, and 
it will give the Senator from Wisconsin more time if I enlarge 
upon it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That will be satisfactory, I know, to the 
Senator from Indiana. I said then, and I repeat, that these 
amendments were prepared by the committee itself from their 
knowledge of the defects which had been produced by the courts 
and by the Board of General Appraisers, or whoever else you 
please. 

Now, I will say to the Senator from Indiana what is absolutely 
true, to my knowledge, from my long experience in tariff legisla- 
tion. I venture the assertion that there are not three cotton 
manufacturers in the United States who knew about those deci- 
sions and their effect upon the law. The South manufactures 
about one-half of the cotton goods produced in the United States, 
I am willing to venture the statement that there are not two 
men engaged in cotton manufacture in the South who had any 
idea about the decisions which I haye referred to. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It certainly could not have affected their 
industry seriously if they did not know about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have myself seen industries dwindle and 
go out of existence on account of decisions made under the tariff 
act which the men themselves had no knowledge or no suspi- 
cion of. =- 

Mr, DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. They never heard of them until they were 
brought to their attention in a practical way, and perhaps not 
then, in the loss of their business and the destruction of the 
industry. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 
me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If I do not interfere with the other two 
gentlemen, who seem to be occupying the floor, I yield. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I beg pardon; that is not an answer. I 
have not occupied the floor one instant to-day. I did want the 
Senator’s opinion on that question, and now that I have the 
floor—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana has not 
the floor. The Chair is trying to find out who has. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BEVERI DGE. Now that I have the floor 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin 
to yield to me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa 
in a moment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have read it again, and I will ask the 
Senator this question: Since he has stated that it is because 
of decisions which might injuriously affect the industry in which 
these men are engaged, decisions of which the men in that in- 
dustry absolutely knew nothing themselves, does he think the 
cotton industry is a languishing industry? If he does, Mr. 
Lippitt says it is a very flourishing one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well; I will wait and speak in my 
own time, 


Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish a recognition of the fact 
that I have the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly the Senator from Wis- 
conii Das the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Rhode 
slan 
1 Sains FOLLETTE. I will yield to the Senator from Rhode 
sland. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire, if the Chair will permit me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
yielded to the Senator from Rhode Island. Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island care to claim the floor? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island to what decisions of the courts he was referring. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was referring to a series of decisions 
which, if the Senator had listened to my remarks—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did listen, and I took the book of sta- 
tistics, and also the Senator's statement of yesterday, that 
these decisions had raised the importations from $2,000,000 to 
$9,000,000, and I found the speech of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] was devoted to etamines, when the total importa- 
tions under the paragraph referred to in those decisions 
amounted to $26,000. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is entirely mistaken in that 
statement. It is like a large part of the information which is 
floating around the Senate. It has absolutely no foundation 
in fact. There is no way of finding out how many goods were 
classed as etamines under the original act that were imported 
last year. The Senator from Iowa, with all the assistance he 
may have and with all the knowledge he may have, which is 
very great, can not possibly make any kind of an estimate. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is a way, however, of finding out 
what goods were imported under paragraph 312. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has nothing whatever 
ease, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Your complaint was that these etamines 
had been taken out of the 60 per cent paragraph and thrust 
into paragraph 312, and that it had greatly increased the 
importations. I find, upon examining the book of statistics, 
that the total importations under paragraph 812 were only 
$26,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa is a very wise man 
and a very intelligent man, but he, with all his wisdom and 
intelligence, can not give a correct answer to the statement 
as to the amount of etamines imported that were admitted at 
a different rate of duty from what was originally intended; 
he could not do it to save his life. Any statement made of the 
character which he has just made is simply misleading and 
must be based upon misinformation. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, If I am going to be misleading, I am going 
a little further. I have examined all these things, and I say 
to the Senate now that any man with sagacity enough to in- 
vestigate the statistical tables must know that under the deci- 
sions to which the Senator referred as effecting changes in 
rates, the importations are a mere bagatelle of the cotton-cloth 
importations into the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had followed up my remarks 
very closely, he would have found out that—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. NELSON. The regular order, I think, is a recess at 5 
o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator is mistaken. A recess 
is provided for at half past 5 o'clock. The regular order is the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He has yielded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah can not 


to do with the 


proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Wisconsin yielded to 
the Senator from Utah. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. But he could not yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah for such a purpose, except by unanimous con- 
sent. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] demanding 
the regular order is equivalent to an objection. The Senator 
from Wisconsin will therefore proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. I withdraw my objection. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota with- 
draws his objection, and therefore the Senator from Utah can 
proceed. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 


order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator having the floor has yielded 
twenty-five times to-day to Senators who have made observa- 
tions. Is it to be understood that he can not do that? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Except by unanimous consent. The 
Senator can only yield for a question. He can not yield for 
speeches. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But who has made objection? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No one has, until now. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota made an objection by a demand for the 
regular order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator from Minnesota was 
under a misapprehension. He thought the hour for a recess 
had arrived. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota has 
now withdrawn his demand, and therefore the Chair stated 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] might proceed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Under what rule of the Senate is the Chair 
authorized to state that a Senator can not yield when one 
Senator protests? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the unbroken precedents 
of the Senate a Senator can not yield the floor to another 
Senator, except he may yield for an inquiry; but he can not 
yield to another Senator for a speech, except by unanimous con- 
sent, 

Mr. TILLMAN, In other words, you take a Senator off the 
floor if one man objects? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know anything about parliamentary 
law, but I know something about fair play and common sense; 
and I never heard of any such thing here before. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 


is out of order. 
If the Chair will please explain, I will try 


Mr. ‘TILLMAN. 
to get in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator will be in order as 
soon as he takes his seat. 

Mr. TILLMAN. 
down by anybody. The Senate can order me out of this Cham- 
ber, but the Vice-President or the President of the Senate can 
not order me to sit down. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator is out of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In what way? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has not been yielded 


to by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 
Mr. TILLMAN. I rose to a question of order. I was recog- 


nized by the Chair, and I am trying to get some information 
upon my point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair answered the inquiry. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But I protested against it, and I appeal 
from it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator will state exactly 
what he appeals from, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. If 
I understood it, he undertook to state that a Senator can not 
proceed with one man objecting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled absolutely the 
opposite. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Chair ruled the opposite. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Absolutely the opposite. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Did not the Chair state that the Senator 
from Wisconsin could not yield to another Senator, except by 
unanimous consent? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair did so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then, that compels the Senator from Wis- 
consin to proceed with only one man objecting; and if one man 
objects to the Senator from Wisconsin yielding, that compels 
the Senator from Wisconsin to continue until he breaks down. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It compels him to proceed until he 
takes his seat; until he yields the floor, most certainly, under 
the unbroken precedents of the Senate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then he would have to ask unanimous con- 
sent to continue? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To continue his remarks? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly not. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is entitled to the floor without limit. 


I do not feel disposed to be ordered to sit |. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Just so; I just understand the situation; 
but I do not feel, and I do not think, the Senate will ever agree 
to adopt a rule that any Senator must be compelled to speak 
on if one man objects. That is what I object to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair held, and the Chair will 
always hold, under the unbroken precedents of the Senate, that 
a Senator can not yield to another Senator to make a speech, 
except by unanimous consent. He can vial for an inquiry; and 
Senators constantly do so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, of course he can yield to an 
inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly he can. 

Mr. TILLMAN, And then continue his speech? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. And then proceed with his speech. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But suppose the inquiry involves debate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That can be stopped at any time 
by the objection of any Senator. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without any question. Now, if 
the Senator from South Carolina will be good enough—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have seen this new doctrine broken here 
many thousands of times in the Senate, and I do not believe 
that it is the rule under which we have been acting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I appeal from this detision. 
When you first explained what you meant, I understood you to 
say that the Senator from Wisconsin could not yield for a 
question or anything else, but must speak on, if one Senator 
objected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, if you will explain—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair stated the opposite; and 
the Senator from South Carolina appeals. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want to appeal from common sense, 
nor from the rules of the Senate, either. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has appealed, and the 
Chair is about to put the question. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If that is what the Chair meant, I withdraw 
the point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The appeal? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I withdraw the appeal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
withdraws the appeal, and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] will proceed. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] having withdrawn his demand for the regular order, 
the Senator from Wisconsin yields to the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that the Senator from Minnesota did not 
demand the regular order in the sense of compelling the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin to proceed, but he said what his demand 
was—the regular order to take a recess at 5 o'clock, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to state to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that he is in error in this, that the Senator 
from Minnesota demanded the regular order. Then, after the 
Chair had ruled that the Senator from Utah could not proceed 
under that demand, the Senator from Minnesota explained what 
he expected to accomplish by demanding the regular order. 

Mr. CULBERSON. What I want to call the attention of the 
Chair to was the fact that the Senator from Minnesota did not 
contemplate the regular order in the sense of demanding that 
the Senator from Wisconsin should proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which he thereafter explained, cer- 
tainly, and then the Chair announced that the Senator from 
Utah, the demand for the regular order having been withdrawn, 
might answer in response to the yielding of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like first to know if the Sena- 
tor from Utah, to whom I yielded, desires to 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly, if agreeable to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say that I was under the erroneous 
impression that we were to take a recess at 5 o'clock; and I 
called for the regular order for that purpose, not to eut off the 
Senator from Utah from answering the question of the Senator 
from Wisconsin or any other Senator. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin so understands; and now he yields to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Iowa, I wish to refer briefly to the court decisions, and to state 
to him that the amount of importations under paragraph 312 
does not cover all the importations affected under the court de- 
cisions by any manner of means. They cover but a very small 
part of them; and yet the statement of the Senator from Iowa a 
few days ago was that upon that particular paragraph there 
was a 400 per cent increase; but in my speech I showed that the 
first decision on etamines reduced the rate from 60 per cent to 
45 per cent and goods affected falling in paragraph 322, and 
neither the Senator from Iowa nor any other Senator can state 
the amount or value of the goods so affected. The second as- 
sault was in relation to the completed article and nonhomoge- 
neous fabric and the decision of the court reduced it to colored 
countable cottons at 30 per cent ad valorem and 2 cents per 
square yard, under paragraphs 305 and 313, equivalent to 35 per 
cent, and a duty of only 14 cents per square yard was collected. 
Many thousand dollars worth of these goods under the Ding- 
ley law came in under those paragraphs, and the Senator from 
Iowa—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. At what rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. At 35 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is the exact rate you put on them in 
this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not discussing that question. I am dis- 
cussing the question that they were intended by the Dingley 
law to carry a duty of 60 per cent, and through the decision 
of the court they have been reduced in this case to 35 per cent. 
The very next decision reduced them to 30 per cent; and the 
next decision reduced them, as I said, so as to come under 
paragraph 305, and to something like 10 per cent. The last 
decision made by Mr. de Vries was the one that changed the 
classification causing the goods to fall within paragraph 312, 
which was the Dingley paragraph 304; and the importations 
under this paragraph do not amount to much. But who can 
tell the amount of importations under all the other paragraphs? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The truth is that the importation of them 
never amounted to anything, whatever paragraph they came in 
under, as the proprietor of any dry-goods store will tell you. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far as the truth of the mat- 
ter is concerned, we do know that they amounted to this much: 
That the importers of New York spent thousands and thousands 
of dollars in attorneys’ fees for a decision of the court to take 
etamines out of paragraph 339 and put them into a paragraph 
earrying a lower rate; and after they had secured the decision 
changing this class of goods from paragraph 339 to paragraph 
322, they commenced another fight to get them in at a lower 
rate, and then still a lower rate. They were still not content, 
but wanted a lower rate; and under another decision they re- 
ceived it. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly, I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. All of these court decisions put together 
are applicable to etamines, so called, and vitrages and the 
green goods that the Senator has exhibited here, the fancy 
cottons, like tidies and table covers, affected by the decisions— 
all of them put together, instead of furnishing any reason for 
changing the Dingley tariff law, as this committee has changed 
it, in reality are negligible quantities in the commerce of the 
United States. = 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, against that statement I 
will put this statement 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Against that statement of the Senator from 
Iowa Y will put this statement, with knowledge: I know that 
the provisions of the act of 1897 in regard to etamines intended 
to include all the soft fabrics, fancy fabrics of a low count that 
were imported into the United States, and I know that that pur- 
pose of the Government has been frustrated, and that the law 
has been emasculated by the men who are here now in this city 
demanding that frauds upon the Government shall be consum- 
mated by the Senate of the United States, not only by this de- 
cision, but by half a dozen decisions, to which I will call the 
attention of the Senate; and that neither the Senator from 

Iowa nor any other Senator can say to what extent this fraudu- 
lent changing of the law—— 


i Mr. ,DOLLIVER. What does the Senator mean by “ fraudu- 
lent?’ : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I mean fraudulent in the sense that the in- 
tention of Congress has been absolutely destroyed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. By whom? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By various people who have had to decide 
these questions. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Have they decided the questions correctly? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; not according to my judgment. But 
whether they decided them correctly or not, the effect is what 
I am talking about; and it is that effect which I propose to ask 
the Senate to cure. I propose to ask the Senate that this impor- 
tation of goods, valued at 24 cents a yard, at 1 cent a yard 
shall stop; and if the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Wisconsin say, because we put a reasonable duty on them, we 
have increased the rate four or five or six hundred per cent, that 
is the effect of revising this law so that a proper and reason- 
able duty will be imposed upon these articles. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, against the statement 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, I put the figures. All the 
cotton goods imported into this country last year at the rate 
of duty of 15 per cent or under amounted to but $74,397. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was $9,000,000 worth of goods im- 
ported into the United States valued above the specific rate 
fixed by the act of 1897 from 7 to 20 cents a yard; and neither 
the Senator from Wisconsin nor the Senator from Iowa can even 
give the slightest guess as to what proportion of that $9,000,000 
worth of goods had been reduced from 60 per cent to 45 per cent, 
and to rates varying from 4 to 6 to 10 to 20 to 25 and 30 per cent 
below the intention of Congress, clearly expressed, in my judg- 
ment. 

Now, it is to cure those defects that I am pleading here in 
behalf of the laborers engaged in these industries and in behalf 
of the honest collection of duties. I am asking the Senate to 
restore the law as it stood in 1897, and not to permit these gen- 
tlemen who, by one means or another, have secured the changes, 
to consummate their purposes through the action of the Senate 
of the United States. ; 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CLAY. I want to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a 
question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield for the present. N 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment, and I will yield. The 
Senator from Rhode Island can stand on this floor and make 
his declarations without authority as many times as he chooses, 
but he can not wipe out the work of the department. Ali tte 
imports under the cotton schedule amount to but a fraction of 
3 per cent of the total production of this country of that 
product. 

Mr, ALDRICH. I was aware of that fact. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
to specify as to this indictment which he brings against some- 
body who has changed the law, as he states. Does he attack 
the courts? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has asked me that question three or four times, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not recall that I have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But if the Senator reiterates the assertion 
and does not prove it, I will keep on asking him until the end 
of time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it is any satisfaction to the Senator, I 
will give him a memoranda of the cases and he can read them 
for himself and see who rendered the decisions which made 
these changes in the law and what their effect was. If he will 
read the speech of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] upon the 
subject—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want to be referred by the Senator 
from Rhode Island to the Senator from Utah. Let him tell me 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I will give the Senator himself the memo- 
randa as to the cases which I have referred to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why not print them in the Recorp and let 
us all read them? 

Mr. CLAY. Let me ask the Senator a question there, because 
it has given me some trouble. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. What was the Dingley rate per yard on these 
goods selling for 24 cents per yard? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Sixty per cent on part of them and 45 per 
cent on the others. 

Mr. CLAY. What change in that rate did these decisions 

make? 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Utah has just said that the 
first decision reduced the rate from 60 per cent to 45 per cent; 
the next decision reduced the rate from 45 to 30 per cent, as I 
remember; and the next decision reduced the rate to about 6 
per cent. 

Mr. CLAY. Under what theory? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator can get the decisions, and can 
read them. 

Mr. CLAY. I do not care to have the decisions read. All the 
courts could do would be simply to construe the law as to what 
it meant; but the courts could not change the law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. CLAY. And the courts simply held what the Dingley 
law was. Now, how does the Senator know—here is a question 
of importance to me—and can the Senator inform the Senate 
as to what was the intention of Congress in regard to those 

ds? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can answer that question. Con- 
gress intended by the provisions of the Dingley Act, as I have 
already said, to put on soft fancy cotton of a low count a duty 
of 60 per cent ad valorem, upon the theory that that count did 
not in any way affect the value or the question of value. 
“ Cloths counting less than 50 threads to the square inch“ were 
intended to cover all the coarse cotton cloths that are made in 
the United States, and the duty was a cent a yard. 

These fancy goods did not count perhaps over 50, or from 50 
to 100, or possibly from 100 to 150 threads to the square inch. 
If they were admitted under the countable provision, the duties 
might have ranged from 20 per cent to 25, or from 25 to 30 per 
cent, instead of 60 per cent. Of course it was of very great im- 
portance to the importers to have the etamines taken out of the 
60 per cent clause into a lower clause; and the courts decided 
that the word“ etamines” should not apply to any of the goods, 
except such as were commercially known as “etamines.” It is 
barely possible—perhaps I should say it is probable—that Con- 
gress could have used some more comprehensive term in that 
connection than “etamines;” but “etamines” were known to 
the trade at the time, and it was intended by Congress, and so 
supposed by everybody, that that word did apply to all these 
fancy goods. There is another decision—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield to the Senator from Michigan, 
if the Senator from Rhode Island has concluded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not desire to annoy the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, but I am anxious, if possible, to har- 
monize the statement which he has made with the conclusions 
which I have partially reached. Now, Mr. President, Mr. Lip- 
pitt is acknowledged to be a leading cotton manufacturer in 
New England, is he not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is a cotton manufacturer of great in- 
telligence. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, Mr. President, what does he 
mean when he makes this statement: 

It— 

Meaning the form of the present cotton tariff— 


has been the object of many legal attacks, in the course of which the 
terms used have for the most part been given careful legal definitions, 
and therefore should not be disturbed. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator what I think Mr. 
Lippitt meant, because I—— 

‘Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). Because I happen to know 
something about the litigation to which Mr. Lippitt refers. 
There was a contention in the court that another provision of 
the act imposed a duty of 1 and 2 cents a yard upon what are 
called lappets and fancy goods, and that that should be imposed 
as a cumulative duty. That duty was upheld by the courts, 
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I am not sure, of course, whether or not Mr. Lippitt knew 
about these other matters to which I have referred, but you 
will find that he says there, in that same statement, that there 
are some minor matters still in controversy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those are some of the minor things, I sup- 
pose, he referred to; but whether he referred to those or not, I 
say to the Senator from Michigan that, in my judgment, if 
we want a consistent and systematic tariff bill, based upon 
specific rates, which do not increase one particle the rates 
fixed by the House, it is simply a matter of the substitution of 
specific rates for ad valorem rates in the interest of the rey- 
enue; and, as I will explain, I think, to the satisfaction of the 
Senator from Michigan 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly hope so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I understand 
the Senator from Rhode Island correctly, he is not in exact 
harmony with Mr. Lippitt as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
this new classification. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I am exactly in harmony with him; 
I think I am in harmony with every man who wants the rev- 
enue honestly collected and who wants a cotton schedule that 
will be symmetrical and harmonious in all its parts and that 
does not raise the rates above those now imposed by law. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Michigan, 
that the trouble with Mr. Lippitt at the fime he made that 
statement before the Committee on Ways and Means was that 
he was not aware of the new doctrine that the tariff was to be 
reyised upward. If he had been impressed with that idea, his 
statement would have been more conservative. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am bound to say, in all candor, 
that I agree entirely with the statement of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON I. I have read Mr. Lippitt's testimony, 
line for line several times, and I do not understand him to urge 
an increase in these rates, and I do not think that the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance is under his influence at all. If 
he had been, he would not increase these rates. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President, if the Senator from Michigan 
will bear with me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. ` 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Lippitt was not in this country when 
this bill was prepared, and had not been for some time, and, 
of course, I was not under his infiuence, but I will say to the 
Senator from Michigan, with a full knowledge of what I am 
saying, that the rates in this clause are not increased, and I will 
show that to his satisfaction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very glad, Mr. President, to 
have that statement, and I have great faith in it. 

Mr. CLAY. As I understood, the Senator from Rhode Island 
stated on the floor of the Senate several days ago—of course I 
never refer to private conversations here, and we ought not to 
do so—but I understood the Senator to say on the floor of the 
Senate that while there had been a change in the rates from 
ad valorem rates to specific rates, the real rates in this schedule 
were the same as in the Dingley law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Or a little lower and not higher, taken as a 
whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORE. I know absolutely nothing about the influence of 
Mr. Lippitt with the senior Senator from Rhode Island, but I 
do not think that anybody can cast the weight of his authority 
into the balance against the authority of the Senator with 
respect to the passage of the Dingley Act. The Senator has 
stated here to-day, and has stated repeatedly during the course 
of this discussion, that no cotton manufacturer was consulted 
with reference to the cotton schedule. Mr. President, I believe 
that statement, and I presume that every other Senator believes 
it. It is an eminently reasonable statement, 
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But the Senator from Rhode Island had occasion to-day to 
animadyert upon a statement contained in this celebrated Ger- 
man report respecting one William Whitman. Mr. Lippitt may 
haye had nothing to do with this schedule; but it seemed that 
Mr. Whitman had something to do with the woolen schedule 
of the Dingley Act. I send to the desk a brief correspondence 
between Mr. Whitman and Mr. North. Of course the Senator 
from Rhode Island was not a party to that correspondence, and 
he is not responsible for it. I offer it merely as shedding an 
interesting side light upon the methods of tariff revision in the 
past, and I offer it as an astounding instance of actual and 
undeniable impropriety. But I may say that Mr. North, either 
for the efficiency of his services on that occasion or for the 
injury to his health, received a complimentary remembrance, 
amounting to $5,000 in the coin of the realm. I ask the Secre- 
tary to read the marked portions of the statement which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the marked portions as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DRESS GOODS, YARNS, AND TOPS. 
78 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, 
July 10, 1897. 
Dran $ l shingto: h 
Pe to Boe ght ey Fe rhe a See eat’. 4 —55 ee 1 ge peng 
upon you. Of course, Messrs. ALDRICH and Dingley will do all the 
can, but I copes upon your letting them know what I need. I depen 
upon you. ress goods, yarns, and tops. 
Wu. WHITMAN. 


Yours, very truly, 
Boston, April 6, 1897. 
Ia d upon you, to look out for my interest in this regard. You 
know bow important it is, not 7 to me, but to the whole worsted 
industry of the United States. If there is the slightest danger of any 
change, I must see these gentlemen before it is too late. * * * 
Wu. WHITMAN. 


Bos rox, June 2, 1897. 
all depend u ou to watch clo; our interests; to see that 
potning is qheriooked or neglected by our friends on the committee. I 
have no doubt they will do all they can do, but with so many interests 
to look after our special representative must see to it that our interest 


celves proper attention. 
= 9 Wu. WHITMAN. 


e Boston, June 9, 1897. 
Bear in mind that I am depending upon you wholly to look after my 


* wi? Wu. WHITMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1897. 

I will do the best I can with Mr. Allison when the time comes, but 
he knows nothing about the understanding I have with ALDRICH on the 
worsted-yarn schedule. 

S. N. D. NORTH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1897. 
ust in the position I am. It has given 
e matter and get it right; and a 
n 


It is lucky I was here, and 
me a whole day to work on 
ALpgIcH away there is no one on the committee who knows an 


But Allison and Platt trust me, and I expect they will both 
moe 5 what I have asked. I went all over the matter with them 
last evening. 


S. N. D. NORTH. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes haying arrived, in obedience to the order of the Senate 
the Senate stands in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at S o'clock p. m. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment to paragraph 313. 

Mr. NELSON. I shall not suggest the absence of a quorum, 
if anyone wants to speak; but if the amendment is to be put to 
a vote, I shall have to call for a quorum. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] 
has the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin had 
the floor, and of course the Chair would recognize him were he 
here. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I regret to say that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is sick, worn out by his efforts and the 
heat of the afternoon, and he will not be able to proceed with 
his remarks until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the question on the pending amend- 
ment. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa ask 
for the floor? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not. 

Mr. HALE. Let the pending amendment be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary, then, will report the. 
pending amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: j 


Aldrich Clay Frye Nelson 
Beveridge Crane Gallinger Nixon 
Borah Crawford yamble age 
Bradley Cullom ale Penrose 
Brandegee Cummins Heyburn Perkins 
Briggs Curtis Hughes Piles 
Bristow Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brown Dick Jones Scott 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Smith, Md. 
Burnham Dolliver Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Burrows du Pont MeCumber Smoot 
Burton Fletcher McEnery Sutherland 
Carter Flint Martin Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Frazier Money Warren 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum of the Senate is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee amendment to para- 
graph 313. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, at the time of taking the 
recess the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] was ad- 
dressing the Senate, and we all expected him to go on to-night. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvEgR] has informed the Sen- 
ate that the Senator from Wisconsin is ill, due to the greut heat 
of the day and the prolonged and unusual exertion to which he 
was put in speaking for so many hours this afternoon. 

I believe it is the unbroken custom of the Senate, when any 
Senator is addressing the body on any question and even indi- 
cates that he is weary, that the Senate, of course, lets the mat- 
ter go a reasonable time, until he shall be sufficiently strong to 
proceed. I think in the history of the Senate—older Senators 
can say—that custom has been unbroken, and that courtesy has 
never been denied to any Senator. Even this session I recall 
two or three instances where a Senator upon the other side of 
the Chamber was addressing the Senate, and one, I remember, 
on this side of the Chamber, and it was suggested by some Sen- 
ator—I think in one instance the Senator from South Carolina 
suggested it—that the Senator had been speaking for two or 
three hours and was evidently weary, although showing at that 
time no signs of it, and of course the usual courtesy, which never 
has been denied, was extended to him, and the Senate then 
adjourned until the next day. 

I myself know nothing about the matter, but on the state- 
ment of a Senator here who does seem to know about it, it 
seems to me the Senate can not break its universal rule of 
courtesy to continue this matter until the Senator from Wis- 
consin may have a reasonable time, not an unreasonable time, to 
continue his remarks. This would be as true of the Senator 
from Illinois, the Senator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, or the Senator from any other State. 

I merely suggest this to the older Senators in this body, who 
have had much larger observation in the Senate, although dur- 
ing the ten years I have been here I have never known this 
universal custom violated, and, of course, I take it for granted 
it will not be now. 

That is all I have to observe. It struck me as not being quite 
fair to submit to the Senate for a vote an amendment upon 
which a Senator was addressing the Senate, when at the recess 
he still held the floor, and constructively holds it now, when the 
Senate has the information upon the statement of a fellow Sen- 
ator that that Senator is not ready to proceed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, never within my knowledge 
has the business of the Senate been suspended for two or three 
days, or for one, to allow any Senator to discuss questions. 
There are 10 or 12 amendments to this schedule, and we will not 
be able to dispose of all of them to-night, and the Senator from 
Wisconsin will probably be here to-morrow morning, and we 
can go on and vote on these propositions as they come up. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not understand it to be a question 
of two or three days or even of one day, nor do I understand it 
to be, from what I have heard—because I must learn about the 
cotton schedules from what I hear on both sides—to be a ques- 
tion involving merely one amendment. 

It has been stated here two or three times by the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Wisconsin, who constructively 
holds the floor at this moment, but who on account of his indis- 
position is not present to-night, that the whole question em- 
braced in the discussion arises on the amendment just about to 
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be submitted. That being the case, neither of the points made 
by the Senator from Rhode Island would seem to be pertinent, 
first, because there is no suggestion of a delay of two or three 
days or of one day; and, second, because all of the questions 
involved arise upon the amendment now under discussion. 

I say this, and the Senator from Rhode Island can correct me 
if I am wrong, if it is not true, that not only where a Senator 
says he is indisposed, or information is credibly brought by a 
Senator in honorable standing on this floor that another Sena- 
tor is indisposed, but I even recall an instance in my own brief 
experience where a Senator said: “I desire to address the 
Senate upon this subject, and am not ready to proceed, but shaH 
be to-morrow morning.” ‘The Senate always, so far as my ob- 
servation goes—I may be wrong—has extended him the cour- 
tesy of allowing him until the next morning to prepare. Is not 
that true? That is not even a question of illness. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are a half-dozen Senators, including 
the Senator from Indiana, who sympathize with the Senator 
from Wisconsin about this matter 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. It is not a question of sym- 
pathy. I have the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And there is no reason why the Senator 
should not go on and make his speech. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 

eld. 
sad BEVERIDGE. First of all, because it is not a question 
of sympathy, and, second, because of the Senator’s unnecessary 
suggestion that I can go on and make a speech. I have no 
speech to make. I desire nothing but the fullest light upon this 
question, and nothing but fair play. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. I decline to yield. 

I assure the Senator from Rhode Island, and he knows it in 
his heart, that that treatment would by me be accorded to him 
if I was opposed to him, as much as it would be accorded to the 
Senator from New Jersey or the Senator from Connecticut or 
any other Senator on the Democratic side or on our side. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; I do now. I yielded first to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. He rose first and made those 
observations, which were not necessary. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I rose to say that the Senator from Rhode 
Island has been promising for four weeks that he would make a 
statement about this bill, and there being a quorum present, it 
would be at least a fair suggestion that he proceed to make that 
statement before a vote is taken on a proposition that involves 
the principle of the Senate amendments throughout this 
schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am so anxious to get a vote upon this bill 
and every feature of it that I am willing to forego any desire 
to make a speech and to go on and vote now. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This is not a question of the Senator's 
desire to make a speech. It is a question of good faith with 
the Senate, entered into here publicly more than ten times since 
this debate began. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I assume I can choose my own time to 
make a statement. I shall make the statement before the 
schedule passes from the consideration of the Senate. There 
are 10 or 12 amendments to this schedule. I hope we may be 
able to dispose of some of them to-night. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me, the first 
question, which far transcends the anxiety of all of us to get a 
vote upon every amendment and the bill itself, is whether or 
not we shall accord that courtesy which always has been 
accorded when it is brought to us on the word of an honorable 
Senator here that another Senator, now having the floor, is 
not prepared to proceed from physical reasons. I again remind 
the older Senators—and I want to be corrected if I am wrong— 
that that has always been true, even where a Senator merely 
stated that he was not prepared to go on. 

The Senator will recall that in the case of the Senator from 
Iowa, who was engaged here in an entertaining speech, upon 
the suggestion of the Senator from South Carolina that the 
Senator had talked a good while and evidently must be weary, 
the Senator from Rhode Island was the first to accord to him 
the courtesy of a night’s rest. 

On another occasion, I think, perhaps, I was the one who 
Suggested it, although another Senator brought it up. The 
Senator from Texas had been addressing the Senate for perhaps 
two hours and a half, and some Senator suggested that he had 


— 


been speaking a long time, under great physical exertion, and 
immediately the courtesy was accorded to him of continuing 
the next day. Is not that true? 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the Senator from Indiana shall have 
concluded his remarks, I will speak. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have no remarks. I say the first 
question to be decided is the question of universal courtesy, 
which never yet has been broken; a courtesy which, I will say, 
the Senator from Rhode Island well knows that if it involved 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just a moment. Then, I am going to sit 
down. If he was not here, and it was a question upon which I 
earnestly opposed him, I would feel bound to see that that 
courtesy was extended to him, and to any other Senator. It is 
a question of fair play. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly; I am through: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it possibly is unfortunate 
that some of us have been here a good while. I thought it was 
unfortunate to-day when, in the most courteous manner possible, 
I asked the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] if I 
might interrupt him. He was offensive and insulting. I took 
my seat, and have kept it since, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin has occupied the 
attention of the Senate for two days. The Senate yesterday did 
what I think it has never done before. It took a recess in the 
middle of the day to accommodate the Senator from Wisconsin. 
It seems to me if we are ever going to pass this bill we must 
go on and transact the business in the usual way. If a Senator 
is to send word here that he is not well, and we are to adjourn 
the work of the Senate until he recuperates, a dozen Senators 
can do the same thing, and we will find ourselves in the ridicu- 
lous attitude of not transacting the business that is before us. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is to say merely this—and of course 
the Senator appreciates it—that the last_remark, that a dozen 
Senators might do the same thing, raises a question of good 
faith. I would not have made the suggestion had not the Sena- 
tor from Iowa brought to the Senate the message that I 
suggested. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And of course twelve other Senators are 
not going to do that. It is a question of good faith. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to say for the information of the 
Senator from Indiana that I question the good faith of this 
proposition, and while I have no—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That raises another question. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; it does. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It does, indeed. 

Mr. PENROSE. While I have no desire to make any refer- 
ence to the Senator from Wisconsin in his absence, I will be 
prepared to show to the Senate at any time that a part of his 
professional tactics is to make this pretense of sickness, while 
he is openly abroad upon the streets consulting with the editors 
of yellow journals and the agents of uplift magazines. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
permit me? ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that if the Senator from Pennsylvania can show that 
this particular instance is a matter of bad faith, it raises quite 
a different question. If he can show that, I shall instantly with- 
draw my suggestion. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. But it is not sufficient for 
the Senator to say that it is a part of a man's usual course of 
conduct. If the Senator can show that on this occasion that is 
the case, I have no suggestion to make to the Senate, but he 
must show that first; and the Senator is not justified, if he 
will excuse me, in suggesting this, merely upheld by a general 
course of conduct. If it is true in this instance, that is one 
thing; and if it is a general course of conduct, it is another 
thing. The Senator knows that is a fair statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall be ready to show at any time that on 
so many occasions has this practice been maintained as to 
make any man in his ordinary senses absolutely refuse to be- 
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lieve the veracity of any statement regarding the sickness of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now the Senator raises an issue with 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. PENROSE. I make the statement; and I make it with- 
out fear of contradiction, and make it as a statement which will 
allow the fullest investigation, whether it æpplies to this par- 
ticular night or not. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. DOLLIVER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yicld, and to whom? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, if he 
has asked me to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay this 
bill for one moment, as everyone knows, but I seriously pro- 
test against these accusations being made against the Senator 
from Wisconsin in his absence. It is not becoming the Senate, 
and it is an improper thing to do. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin ought to be permitted to be present when such serious 
charges are made as inyolve the integrity of his actions in the 
Senate Chamber, and we can do no less as a senatorial body 
than to observe here the ordinary rules which prevail among 
gentlemen outside of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate but a moment. I have made no accusations 
against any one, and I am not going to do it. I have been 
here a good while. In the discussion of this bill I have occupied 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. The Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Forterre] saw fit this morning to look in my direc- 
tion and make an offensive allusion to New England. I rose 
to ask permission to interrupt him, and he was offensive. I 
have no disposition to retort in kind. I will not do that. The 
only thing I want to say is that if we are to adjourn the work 
of the Senate whenever it is suggested that a Senator is not 
sufficiently well to continue his speech—I do not say in every 
instance it would not be in good faith—we will certainly make 
yery slow progress with this bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will my friend the Senator from New 
Hampshire permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I sat near the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and it did not require a physician to see that the man’s strength 
was entirely exhausted. He was hardly able to stand upon his 
feet, as Senators who sat near him yesterday and to-day will 
bear me witness. I feel grieved 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will yield to me for a mo- 
ment, I think I see a way out of this difficulty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to interrupt the Senator, if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that we go on with Schedule J 
to-night. That is the next schedule—flax. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 
The only point I desired to make was that I thought we ought 
to proceed with the work of the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator from New Hampshire ex- 
presses his satisfaction with some arrangement. We have not 
been able to hear what it is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggested, in order to make progress, that 
we go on with Schedule J—take up the amendments to that 
schedule. It is the flax schedule. To that I think there is no 
objection. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There is no possible objection to that 
course. The only objection was to going on with the schedule 
on which a Senator had been addressing the Senate and had not 
concluded his remarks. ° 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
with pleasure. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I am very glad to know that 
the Senator from Rhode Island has taken the course he has to 
go to another schedule, which seems to solve the difficulty. I 
do not believe anyone here wants to talk on this bill. I know 
there is no man here who will be more glad to finish it and go 
home than I. 

I want to say a word, however, about the action I took on 
yesterday, which has been alluded to by my friend from New 


Hampshire. I was told this morning that it was unprecedented 
in the Senate. I did not think of a precedent for an act of 
humanity. I sat near the Senator from Wisconsin and saw the 
tremendous excitement under which he was laboring, from what 
cause I do not know, for it does not excite me to speak, but it 
does him. I saw that he was exhausted; I saw him tremulous 
as an aspen leaf, and I thought he was about to faint. I heard 
him gasping for breath. The senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Harz] came across the hall and told me he heard him over 
there, that far away. I did not consider whether there was a 
precedent or not. 

- I simply asked for unanimous consent that we take a recess 
for thirty minutes to enable the Senator from Wisconsin to so 
recuperate his strength as to enable him to proceed with his 
speech. I do not regret that that action was taken, and I am 
very glad the Senator was sufficiently relieved at that time to 
resume his remarks. 

I want to say that, as far as I am concerned, I am the last 
man to make a complaint about the proceedings of the Senate, 
for I am deeply sensible of the uniform kindness and indulgence 
I have always received at its hands. I do not think the cause 
will be at all facilitated in passing this bill by attempting to 
evade any discussion or any part of it. I do not charge that 
anybody is making that effort, and I do want to congratulate 
the Senator from Rhode Island that he was wise enough to allow 
this schedule to be passed over, in order that the Senator who was 
speaking on it could complete his remarks. This is the way to 
secure a speedy passage of the bill, and gentlemen on the other 
side, and on both sides, will find when we unite by agreement 
it is very much better than to unite by compulsion, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think no one better 
knows the humanitarian instincts and kindnesses of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi than the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I have been associated with him outside of the Senate. I have 
lenrned to admire him greatly, because of those very qualities. 
I think I can claim for myself a reasonable degree of considera- 
tion on that point. But the Senator from Mississippi will re- 
call the fact that after the recess was ended the Senator from 
Wisconsin came in here, and instead of expressing any degree 
of gratitude to the Senate for the courtesy it had shown him, 
practically told us he did not need any relief—that he could 
have continued his speech; he felt that we had done something 
that he appreciated in a way, but it was an entirely unnecessary 
courtesy. 

Mr. President, I have no disposition to say another word. I 
have not occupied much of the time of the Senate. I have re- 
gretted that there have been some personalities and crimina- 
tions and recriminations in this debate which, I hope, will cease. 
I have no disposition to have an acrimonious discussion with 
any Senator on either side of the Chamber. It is not my nature. 
It was a matter of sincere regret to me to-day that the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who has occupied so much of the time of the 
Senate, refused to permit me to ask him a question, and in a 
yery discourteous and insulting manner made a retort. 

I am quite willing that the Senator from Wisconsin may be 
shown all possible courtesy; but I only rose to say that I think 
we ought to go along with the bill, not necessarily with the 
schedule that was under consideration this afternoon, but with 
some other part of the bill; and it is very gratifying to me to 
have the Senator from Rhode Island make the suggestion that 
he has made, which I think appeals to every Senator present 
to-night. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before we take up Schedule J, 
I merely wish to say that I do not want what I consider a mis- 
taken view to go without any protest as to what I think the 
practice of the Senate has been in such cases. I have never 
known the business of the Senate stopped and the position taken 
that no business could go on; that nobody else could speak be- 
cause it was not convenient for one Senator to speak at that 
moment. Again and again, at the close of a day, the Senate 
will adjourn in order to allow a Senator to complete his re- 
marks the next day. But that courtesy is widely different from 
the proposition that because a certain Senator is not ready to 
go on all debate must cease on the subject which he is discuss- 
ing, and nobody else must speak and no other consideration be 
had. I have never known that done for anybody in my time 
of service here. Others have had more. > 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the question was not in 
the least whether the Senate should not proceed with business. 
The question was not in the least whether any other Senator 
should or should not speak. The question was upon a demand 
for a vote on a pending question, upon which question a Senator 
was addressing the Senate under the circumstances that have 
been presented. No Senator in this body will say that he can 
remember a time in the history of the Senate when a vote was 
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insisted upon under those circumstances, There is not a man 
here who has not been willing and more than willing to go on 
either with the debate or with other business of the Senate. 
But that was not the question, and that is not the way it is 
going to be permitted to be ended. The question was whether 
or not we should have a vote on the question upon which the 
Senator from Wisconsin was addressing the Senate when an 
honorable Senator informed us that he was ill and he could not 
proceed. ‘That question which has been so happily settled to the 
satisfaction of all will not be permitted to be clouded after it 
has been settled. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
requests that the Senate now take up Schedule J. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read the 
first paragraph passed over in Schedule J. 

The SECRETARY. On page 116, Schedule J, “flax, hemp, and | 
jute and manufactures of,” the committee proposes to insert 
after the subhead a new paragraph, as follows: 

320a. Flax straw, $5 per ton. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. It is agreed to. ‘The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Szorerary. It is proposed to insert a new paragraph as | 
follows: | 

330b. Flax, not hackled or dressed, 1 cent per pound. | 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. It is agreed to. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

333. Hemp, and tow of hemp, $20 per ton; hemp, hackleð, known as 
“line of hemp,” $40 per ton. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. The Secretary | 
will read the next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

334. Single *. — made of jute, not finer than 5 lea or number, 1 
went per 5 and 10 per cent ad valorem; if finer than 5 lea or 
number, per cent ad valorem; yarns made of jute not otherwise 
specially provided for in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have an amendment before the Senate 
which I desire may be called up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky offers 
an amendment to paragraph 334. | 

Mr. BRADLEY. It is to insert a new paragraph, paragraph | 
3333. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator to wait until we | 
reach the free list on that item. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I did not hear the remark of the Senator | 
from Rhode Island. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. That amendment will properly come up 
when we reach the free list. 

Mr. BRADLEY. No, sir; I beg the Senator’s pardon. Jute 
is one of the items under the free list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The Srorerary. It is proposed to insert as a new paragraph, 
at the top of page 117, after line 2, the following: 

3384. Jute and jute butts, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, some time ago I called the 
attention of the Senate to this amendment, which at that time 
was proposed. Unfortunately for me, at the time I made those 
remarks the Iunch hour was at hand and very few Senators 
were present. With the consent of the Senate, I desire in a 
very brief way to call the attention of Senators to the object 
of the amendment. 

In the first place, hemp is an old industry. At one time the 
article was largely raised in Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, and 
other States. First and last, it has been successfully raised in 
many of the States of this Union, especially, I may say, in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Kansas, It is now raised only in Nebraska, California, and 
Kentucky. 

The Agricultural Department has made tests in the 
different States, and from a report of that department I find 
that it can be raised along the Pacific coast, in almost the entire 
TRY of the Mississippi, and in nearly every State of the 

nion. 

A tariff has existed on hemp, with the exception of a few 
years, from the very beginning of our Government. The at- 
tention of the country was forcibly called to that matter by 


Henry Clay. The industry increased in development up to a 
period just preceding the war, until it had grown to immense 
proportions for that day and time. There were 417 mills in 
the United States, 50 of which were in New York and 159, I 
believe, in the State of Kentucky. There were also some in 
Massachusetts and other States. It was then raised in large 
quantities. It was found that with slave labor and protection 
it could be made profitable. There are now only 28 mills in 
the United States. 

After the war, however, labor became uncertain and the hemp 
industry was very materially decreased. However, it main- 
tained its existence to a considerable extent up to 1890, when 
jute and jute butts were put upon the free list. It exists now 
only by reason of the fact that there is but comparatively little 
of it cultivated, there having been only 8,000 tons produced last 
year, where once were produced 80,000 tons. So long as the 
hemp industry is kept within a contracted cirele that long it 
is profitable, because for certain purposes hemp is indispensable. 


| Those purposes are not, however, very general, and it takes but 


a small quantity in order to supply them. When that market 


_is supplied then hemp comes in conflict with jute and jute butts, 


and if any great quantity were produced it would find no sale 


| beyond the contracted market to which I have referred, 


I want to say to Senators that jute and jute butts are culti- 
yated by labor paid 5 cents a day, while labor in the hemp fields 
costs $1.50 per day. I want to say, further, to Senators that 
for a period after the war, by reason of the uncertainty of labor, 
the hemp industry languished, but in the last few years ma- 
chines have been invented by which hemp can be cut and be 


broken, so that no longer is the uncertainty of labor a question. 


The only trouble now is the free importation of jute. 
From 1904 to 1908 the importations into this country of jute 


| and jute manufactures increased from $20,000,000 to $34,000,000, 


70 per cent in four years. 

Now I want to call attention to the fact that 107,538 tons 
of jute were imported into this country last year free of duty. 
And yet Senators tell us that they are in favor of protecting 
American labor! When you allow this foreign article to be 
brought in here, produced in the fields of India at 5 cents per day 


| labor, to come in conflict with American labor, and yet say that 


you are protectionists, I do not understand it. 

And while, Mr. President, jute is brought in free, Congress 
has been especially careful to place a protective duty on the 
manufactures of jute. The American who manufactures jute 
is amply protected, while the farmer who produces hemp and 
flax receives no protection whatever. 

That may be protection; that may be Republicanism; but if 
it is either, I do not understand it. Not only so, but the effect 
of this free jute is felt by the farmer who raises flax as much 
or more as the producer of hemp. Two million eight hundred 
thousand acres of flax were raised last year, mostly in the 
States of Minnesota, Kansas, Wisconsin, Montana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, for the seed; and 


| we find that out of 5,000,000 tons of flax straw produced only 


300,000 tons of it were manufactured, simply because the farm- 
ers and manufacturers could not compete with free jute. 

I heard my distinguished friend the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Barrer] the other day say that he would not vote 
to make any article free unless it was an absolute necessity 
of life. I want to talk to the Democratic Senators who an- 
nounce themselyes in fayor of a tariff for revenue. I want 
to ask you whether or not you think that this jute should come 
into this couniry free and without the payment of a single 
cent of tax, while a 1} cent duty would produce threé million 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Senators talk about reducing the wages of labor. I know 
there are some gentlemen on the floor of the Senate who talk 
eloquently upon the subject of protection, who, as soon as the 
‘question of jute is raised, vacate their seats and run into the 
cloakroom. Why? They are the very Senators in this body 
who are for the highest protection on manufactured jute, be- 
cause it is in their own section, and they are willing to sacrifice 
the farmer of this country, to injure the hemp grower and the 
flax grower, but they are not willing to sacrifice the jute mann- 
facturer in their own section. 

In the language of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Erxins], if there is anything on earth I do not like, it is a 
spotted protectionist.” This doctrine is right, or itis wrong. If 
protection is right upon one article, it is right upon all where 
that article needs protection in order to foster the industry. 

I have seen a great many sorts of politics since I have been 
in the Senate, Mr. President, a great many strange things that 
I do not understand, being a young man from the country, not 
acquainted with the arts and sciences of politics, but a simple, 
plain, old-fashioned Kentuckian, I have seen a lot of things up 


No; he did not. ‘» 
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here that I do not understand. 


And tariff, tariff, tariff has 
been ringing in my ears until I feel a good deal like the man 
who killed another down in Kentucky. When he was arraigned 


he was asked to tell his story. He said: 
defense.” Well,“ said the lawyer, “did he try to kill you?” 
“Did he draw a weapon on you?” “No 
he did not.“ “Did he insult your wife or your daughter?” 
“No; he did not.” “Then, what did you kill him for?“ Be- 
cause he came to my house, when I was behaving myself like a 
gentieman and not interrupting anybody, and said he had come 
down there to talk tariff to me. That is the reason I killed 
him.” [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, I do not want to talk anybody to death. 
I have tried to be as modest as I could. I know that a junior 
Senator stands mighty little chance in this body. When I came 
here one of my old friends in the Senate came to me and said: 
“Be careful, Senator; remember you are nothing but a junior. 
Keep quiet. If you venture, these senior Senators will take you 
in out of the wet.” [Laughter.] I have heard my mother talk 
about the bogey man and all that sort of thing, but I will tell 
you honestly that I have been alarmed ever since I have been 
in Washington, and what I stand in dread of is the presence of 
the senior Senators in this body. [Laughter.] 

There are a great many dangerous things in this world. 
Automobiles are dangerous things; they are liable to run over 
you and kill you. Electric cars are dangerous things; they are 
liable to run over you and kill you. But there is nothing on 
this earth that can compare in point of danger to a senior 
Senator when he stands properly on his stilts. [Laughter.] 

I want Senators to indulge me while I speak under this state 
of alarm. It is a strange thing to me, Mr. President, that there 
is no protection to the farmer in flax or hemp. It is a strange 
thing to me that 4,700,000 tons of flax straw in your States are 
burned up and go up in smoke every year because you can not 
compete with jute. 

You want protection for lemons in California. I believe in 
protecting lemons in California. [Laughter.] You want pro- 
tection for lumber in the State of Washington, All right; I 
believe in protecting lumber in the State of Washington. 
{Laughter.] You want protection for coal and iron in West 
Virginia and Alabama. All right; I believe in protecting coal 
and iron. [Laughter.] I believe in protecting everything that 
needs protection. 

Now, I want to know whether other Senators are equally as 
fair and as honest in this respect. You say you have not 
enough tariff on jute manufactures; that if you have a duty on 
jute you must increase it on your jute manufactures. If that 
is true, increase it. Increase it; that is your business. [Laugh- 
ter.] But, in the name of justice, do not protect your jute 
manufacturers when you refuse to protect the farmer from 
the importation of free jute. If there is anything in this world 
that is imported into the United States free, that is absolutely 
a source of disgust to an American citizen, it is jute. [Laugh- 
ter.] Where does jute come from? Who are the people who 
make jute? Heathens; yellow men, spotted men, everything on 
earth but white men. They go out and work in the fields. I 
had some pictures of some of them the other day. I wish you 
could see them. They have never found out that the day of 
fig leaves is past. [Laughter.] And that is the sort of de- 
graded labor that you reward in free America by allowing jute 
to come to your shores unprotected. 

I appeal to the Senate for justice in this matter. It is true 
I come from the State of Kentucky, but I am not ashamed of 
that. There is no better State on this earth than Kentucky. 
Kentucky is like the man’s wife was who said that there never 
was a better woman on earth than she as long as her husband 
would let her have her own way. [Laughter.] 

Why should we not have this protection? What is the reason 
why we should not have it? Are we a part of this country or 
not? We pay more internal revenue [laughter] than any State 
in this Union except two. [Laughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator suspend until the 
Chair suggests to the occupants of the galleries that they are 
all here as guests of the Senate, and that the decorum of the 
Senate does not permit demonstrations of either approval or 
disapproval by such guests. The Senator from Kentucky will 
proceed. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I hope that the occupants of 
the galleries will be in order. [Laughter.] I surely do not 
desire to be the innocent cause of any trouble in the Senate, 
for I have heard enough of this trouble lately, and I am glad 
I am out of it. I have not made anybody mad this session. I 
haye not been mad either. I am not going to be mad unless 
the Senate refuses to give me a tariff on jute. [Laughter.] 


“I killed him in self- 


Then I reserve the right to myself to get mad and to stay mad 
during the remainder of the session. [Laughter.] 

I promised you, Mr. President, when I rose, that I would 
speak but a few moments. I have heard very many Senators 
say that and do right to the contrary. I am going to show you 
that there is one Senator who can keep his word. [Laughter.] 
I am going to suspend right here, relying upon the justice, the 
statesmanship, and the Americanism of the Members of this 
great Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRADLEY]. [Putting the question.] The “ayes” have it, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, 
graph 334. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to agreeing to 
the paragraph? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have an amendment to that 
paragraph, in line 6, after the word “ yarns,” to insert the words 
“in the gray.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 334, page 117, line 6, after the 
word “ yarns,” it is proposed to insert the words “in the gray.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
explain the amendment. We are absolutely in the dark on an 
amendment offered with no information given in regard to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH., This makes the paragraph apply to yarns 
which are not colored or bleached. 

Mr. BACON. I again request that the Chair shall put the 
question to the Senate on amendments, and not put us in the 
position of not objecting. We want to get information about 
these amendments. We do not desire that it shall appear by 
the Record that we are agreeing to them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will allow the Chair 
to say that when the Senator says he makes that request again, 
the Chair applied it to a single division of the bill, else the 
Chair would not have put it in that form, though he understood 
the Senator desired it in that way. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
graph 343. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is an amendment in paragraph 336. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. If the Senator refers to the amendment in line 19, that 
was agreed to on the first reading of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to offer an amendment to that 
paragraph, in line 18. I ask that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered for the purpose of making 
this amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. The 
Secretary will now state the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 117, line 18, after the word “num- 
ber,” I propose the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 117, line 18, after the word“ num- 
ber,” it is proposed to insert “12 cents per pound and.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I desire to know what that 
amendment means. Let it be read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be again stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 117, in line 18, after the word 
“number,” it is proposed to insert the words “12 cents per 
pound, and,” so that if amended it will read: 


The next paragraph passed over is para- 


The next paragraph passed over is para- 


und, 
ea or 


If made from yarn finer than five lea or number, 12 cents per 
and 5 of 1 cent per pound additional for each 
number. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 


The Secrerary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 343—oilcloth for floors, and so forth. 

Mr. HALE. I gave notice the other day that I would ask 
that paragraph 339 be reconsidered in order to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which paragraph 
339 was agreed to. Without objection, the vote by which the 
paragraph was agreed to will be reconsidered. The Senator from 
Maine offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment has been considered by the 
Committee on Finance. 

The Secretary. In lieu of paragraph 339, as printed in the 
bill, it is proposed to insert as a new paragraph the following: 


339. Floor mattin plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured of split 
straw, grass, or rushes, or other vegetable substances not otherwise 
provided for, commonly known to the trade as China and India mattings, 
containing 50 ends o: warp or less, 3 cents per square yard; if con- 
taining more than 90 ends of warp, 12 cents per square yard; floor 
mattings manufactured of round straw, arass or rushes, known to the 
trade as Japanese matting, if containing 185 ends of warp or less, 3 
eents per square yard; containing more than 185 ends of 39 12 
cents per square yard: Provided That invoices of all imported ina, 
India, or Japanese mattings shall specify the number of ends of warp 
contained therein. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Maine if his amendment makes an increase or decrease 
over the present law. We could not catch the amendment 
clearly. I have had some complaints from merehants in my 
State in regard to paragraph 339. 

Mr. HALE. It does not interfere with the common kinds; 
it is only the larger kinds of matting, the higher classes of 
matting, which are affected. Otherwise the paragraph is pre- 
cisely as reported. 

Mr. CLAY. There is an increase on the higher classes? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; on the higher classes. It is not so much 
of an increase as it is the development of the industry. I can 
give the reasons as given here by the experts, if the Senator 
requires it. It is for the development of the industry, not in- 
terfering with the common kinds of matting. 

Mr. OLAY. I do not think I care to have anything rend to 
the Senate now. I simply wanted a statement. 

Mr. HALE. I will only say that this whole matter, of course, 
will go into conference and will be fully considered there. I 
have had the amendment drawn so that it will not interfere 
in any way with the lower and commoner kinds of matting. 

Mr. CLAY. The paragraph, as it stands in the bill, is simply 
the reenactment of the Dingley law, is it not? 

Mr. HALE, I think it is almost exactly or quite the language 
of the Dingley law. The only change in this regard is in rela- 
tion to the higher kinds of matting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I, like the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Cray], have received some communications from 
merchants and others dealing in these kinds of articles, protest- 
ing against the increase of rates, and I am impressed that this 
matting, made from straws and vegetable materials, composes 
the floor covering for people in moderate circumstances. I do 
not think it meets the case to say that it is only the finer kinds 
of matting upon which the duty is increased by this amendment. 
All kinds of matting made of this material are floor coverings, 
required by people who are not able to indulge in velvet carpets 
or floor coverings of that kind. I submit that a duty of the 
kind proposed by this amendment will add materially to the cost 
of this kind of floor covering. Under those conditions, I feel it 
my duty to oppose the amendment, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Florida is entirely wrong. 
The amendment does not in any way affect the kind of mattings 
the Senator has in view. It does not raise the price; and it 
ought not to raise the price. The constituents of the Senator 
are not in any way unfavorably affected by this amendment. 
The amendment was very carefully drawn. I will not, however, 
take any more time in regard to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance to paragraph 338. 
I notice that an amendment has been inserted in the first line 
of the paragraph, putting some of the fish nets made of cotton 
into that paragraph. I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island to the fact that, if cotton cloths of the 
material out of which those nets are made, are made dutiable 
at 60 per cent under paragraph 345, it will operate to create a 
duty of 80 per cent on that very cheap article of cotton manu- 
facture, I do not know whether that is thought desirable or 
not, but I call the Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not understand the last part of the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I refer to the cotton cloths out of which 
fish nets are made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In what paragraph is that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is in paragraph 345. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The nettings referred to in paragraph 345 
are made of yarn, and not of cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the word “cords” occurs in line 4. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Those are cords that are used for orna- 
mentation. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. “ Wholly or in part of cotton.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I have stated, those cords are used for 
the ornamentation of dresses, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If that is so, I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am sure of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Paragraph 343, oilcloth for floors, plain, 
stamped, painted 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that this paragraph be passed over 
at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks unan- 
imous consent to pass over paragraph 343. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that, if the Senator 
is not ready; but the committee have some amendments to sug- 


gest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have some amendments to offer, but I did 
not suppose that the paragraph would be reached to-night. I 
have not them in my desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No objection is heard 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have two committee amendments to offer. 
I will propose them and then let the paragraph go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendments are in line 6, after the 
word “other,” to insert the word “floor,” so as to read “all 
other floor olleloth,“ so that there shall be no question as to 
what oilcloths are referred to; and then to strike out “ except silk 
oilcloth,” in the next line. Those are committee amendments, 
which I assume are in line with the thought of the Senator 
from Iowa upon this subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, one of the amendments that 
I had in mind to offer was striking out the words “and all 
other oilcloth,” as being wholly unnecessary, unless it is in- 
tended to include table oilcloth in the paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; it is not intended to do that; and for 
that reason the committee propose to insert the word “ floor,” 
so that it will apply only to floor oilcloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest the word “ floor,” found in the 
first line, would qualify sufficiently, I think, the description. 
However, if the Senator agrees to pass the paragraph over, we 
ean discuss that hereafter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had an idea that the amendments sug- 
gested by the committee were exactly along the line of the 
ideas of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are; but I wish to go further and to 
ask that there be an additional separation ; that is to say, I shall 
ask that all linoleum under 9 feet in width shall not be taxed 
the same amount per square yard, for there is so vast a differ- 
ence in the value of linoleum of the same width, if you please, 
that it is unjust to attach the same duty to all the qualities of 
this material. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, does the Senator from Iowa 
prefer to have these amendments go over unadopted, or would 
he consent to have them now adopted? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection whatever to the adop- 
tion of the amendments the Senator proposes, because they 
cover precisely one of the amendments that I had intended to 
offer, although in a different way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Then, I ask, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ments which I have suggested be adopted, and that the para- 
graph be then passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I am not sure about to-morrow. I will see 
the Senator from Texas before it is taken up and give him ample 
notice with regard to_it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that the paragraph be passed over? 

Mr. TILLMAN. It seems to me that we might settle this to- 
night, if the Senator from Rhode Island and the committee are 
disposed to treat the southern farmer as they have treated the 
western farmer. This cotton bagging is absolutely necessary to 
the southern farmers, and it is thrown away as soon as we pack 
the cotton. We have to buy it and pay for it, and then we lose 
it when the cotton gets to the market, for it is subtracted as 
tare. The western farmer, who has to cut his wheat and oats, 
gets his binding twine free, and why should not the southern 
farmer, who has to prepare his cotton for market, get his bag- 
ging and ties free? 

I made an appeal to the Senator and his committee in the last 
tariff bill twelve years ago in relation to this matter. I got no 
hearing then, but I think his heart is a little softer now than it 
was a long time ago, and that he will realize that he ought to 
make some reasonable concession and let us feel that we are not 
simply discriminated against because we are from the South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I assure the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senate that the committee at a very early day will take 
up this matter and give it very careful consideration. 

Mr. BACON. My friend from South Carolina is mistaken in 
his recollection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My recollection is that the Senate agreed 
to the proposition referred to by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr, BACON. During the consideration of the Dingley bill 
an amendment was adopted in the Senate putting both bagging 
and ties on the free list, but it was stricken out in conference 
committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That means that the conferees of the Sen- 
ate gave us away, or they surrendered to the House; and they 
might do it again. It is just a question of whether we are 
going to have consideration and they will stand by us in the 
conference, as we have a right to expect. They stood by free 
binding twine and gave that to the western farmer. 

I know I made a very urgent plea—I do not know whether 
it was a strong or an eloquent one, but I tried to make it so— 
for the consideration of the item in regard to sacks for wheat, 
which has been passed over at the instance of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. An immense expenditure is re- 
quired in the South in sacking our fertilizers. But that has 
been passed over, and I do not want to consume time. How- 
ever, I want the Senator prayerfully to consider this business 
of letting the farmers of the South and the West fare alike. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My friend from South Carolina knows his 
persuasive influence over the committee, and especially over 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator and I have been very good 
personal friends, and I have made many appeals to him in 
matters of legislation; but his heart has grown flinty and he 
has turned that stony gaze on me which left not even a shadow 
of hope. So I am afraid, unless he will give me his promise; 
and if he will give me his promise, I will be satisfied, for he 
never breaks his word, so far as I ever heard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I promise the Senator now that the com- 
mittee will give the matter careful consideration. If we have 
to do this at all, we want to do it in a manner that will enable 
us to go before the House conferees and say that we are going 
to stand by it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. All you have got to do is to ask the Senate 
for a vote on it, and you will get a unanimous vote, except 
probably from one or two Senators, whose States are interested 
in the manufacture of bagging. ‘There is nobody here much 
interested in keeping the duty on bagging except possibly three 
or four Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the para- 
graph being passed over? The Chair hears none. The Secre- 
tary will state the next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 352, woven fabrics—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendments to 
paragraph 352 have been agreed to. Without objection, the 
paragraph as amended is agreed to. The Secretary will state 
the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 353. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment to para- 
graph 353 was agreed to on the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection to agreeing to the paragraph as amended? The 
Chair hears none. The paragraph as amended is agreed to. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, before paragraph 355 is 


The SECRETARY. On page 119, paragraph 343, line 6, before 
the word “oilcloth,” it is proposed to insert the word “ floor; ” 
and after the word “ oilcloth,” at the end of line 6, to strike out 
the parenthesis and the words within it “ except silk oilcloth.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether those are increases over the present rates? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; they are amendments to prevent the 
paragraph from applying to oilcloths other than floor oilcloths; 
for instance, oilcloths that are used for table covers or for other 
particular purposes are not entitled to the high rates which are 
included in this paragraph. But the paragraph has been passed 
over, at the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, who has some 
amendments reducing the rates. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over 
as amended. The next amendment passed over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 344, as follows: 

344. Shirt collars and cuffs, composed of cotton, 45 cents per dozen 
fo and 15 per cent ad valorem ; composed in whole or in part of 
inen, 40 cents per dozen pieces and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 345. Laces, lace window cur- 
tains, and all other lace article 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. All the committee amendments to 
paragraph 345 have been agreed to. Without objection, the 

paragraph as amended is agreed to. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Have all the committee amendments to that 
paragraph been agreed to? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They have all been agreed to. The 
Secretary will state the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 347, page 121, plain woven fab- 
rics of single jute yarns—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee has an amendment to para- 
graph 346. I ask that the vote by which the paragraph was 
adopted may be reconsidered, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no amendment in that 
paragraph, so the Senator may offer his amendment without a 
motion to reconsider. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, I move to strike out the words, in 
line 7, “ nets, nettings.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 346, page 121, line 7, after the 
word “curtains,” it is proposed to strike out “nets, nettings.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendments to para- 
graph 347 have been agreed to. 7 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to have paragraph 
347 and paragraph 349 passed over. I have amendments to 
offer to both of those paragraphs. I thought I had all the data 
here, but I find I haye not, as I did not expect the paragraphs 
to come up to-night. I should like to haye those two para- 
graphs go over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that those paragraphs be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 347 
and paragraph 349 will be passed over. The Secretary will 
state the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 350, bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth, and similar fabrics—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that that paragraph be passed over, at 
the request of several Senators. 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator intend to take it up to-mor- 
row? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that I have an amendment pending putting 
cotton bagging on the free list, which I trust may be adopted 
to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Mississippi also has an 
amendment, as have, I think, several other Senators. I do not 
want to have that amendment considered just now. The com- 
mittee have not yet made up their minds as to just what ought 
to be done with this paragraph. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator will consent to the consid- 
eration of it at an early day, I trust, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think so; yes. 
Mr. CLAY. Probably to-morrow? 
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adopted, I offer an amendment on behalf of the committee as a 
substitute for that paragraph. 2 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraphs 354 and 355 were both 
stricken out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask to reconsider the vote by which para- 
graphs 354 and 355 were stricken out; and I move to insert the 
substitute which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not necessary to reconsider. 
The Senator may simply move to insert. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to this amendment, as I think he is interested in it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
offers a new paragraph, to be known as paragraph 354, which 
will be stated. ` 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert in the bill, on page 
124, a new paragraph, to be known as paragraph 354, as fol- 
lows: 

854. Istle or tampico, or mixtures thereof with other vegetable or 


animal fibers, when dressed, dyed, combed, treated, or manufactured in 
any manner, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That completes the paragraphs of 
Schedule J. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask now that we go to Schedule N—Sun- 
dries, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Rhode Island that the Senate now take up 
the consideration of Schedule N? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It begins on page 167. 

Mr. BACON. Am I to understand that the woolen schedule 
has been passed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Passed over. > 

Mr. BACON. Passed over. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment passed over in Schedule N. 

The SECRETARY. Page 167, Schedule N—Sundries. The first 
paragraph passed over is paragraph 419, brushes, brooms, and 
feather dusters of all kinds, and hair pencils in quills or other- 
wise, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 417 the committee haye an 
amendment, after the word “beads,” to insert the words “and 
spangles.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 417, on page 167, line 20, after 
the word “ beads,” it is proposed to insert“ and spangles.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In line 21, I submit a verbal amen%iment to 
strike out the words “35 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 167, line 21, paragraph 417, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “35 per cent ad valorem” and 
the semicolon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not understand the amend- 
ment. The Senator moyes to strike out the words “35 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment is to prevent a repetition. 
Those words are repeated. It does not affect the rate. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Georgia will look at 
the paragraph, he will see that that is a duplication. 

Mr. BACON. I did not understand that the striking out was 
due to the fact that there was a duplication of language. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in paragraph 418, in line 10, I 
desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 418 was agreed to. In 
the absence of objection, the paragraph will be considered as 
open to amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I have an amendment to offer to that para- 
graph. In line 10, after the word “rattan,” I move to insert 
the words “real horsehair.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 168, paragraph 418, line 10, after 
the word “rattan” and the comma, it is proposed to insert the 
words “real horsehair.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, before that is done, I will 
say that the Senator from Montana has some amendments to 
this paragraph, and the Senator from Indiana desires to have 


it go over. 

Mr, KEAN. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 419. I ask that it be passed 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
will again be passed over. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to explain the effect of the amendment in paragraph 418, 
which strikes out the words “if bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. What line is that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Line 13. 

Mr. KEAN. If the Senator will look at paragraph 455, he 
will see it is covered by that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not know whether it is the intention 
of the committee to make this braid dutiable at 35 per cent, 
the same duty as hats. 

Mr. KEAN. If the Senator will look at paragraph 455, he 
will see it is covered there. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. ‘To leave it dutiable at the same rate as 
the finished product, it seems to me a little out of the usual 
order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. I think the first part of the paragraph applies to what he 
is talking about, at 15 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That applies to the material not bleached 
or dyed. You struck out the other. It would seem to leave 
that material dutiable at the same rate as hats. Braids, if not 
colored, are dutiable at 15 per cent. The words that were 
stricken out made them dutiable, if bleached or dyed, at 20 per 
cent; and the hats into which they are finally formed are made 
dutiable by the next clause, at 35 per cent. It struck me that it 
might be a bad thing to have the colored braid dutiable at the 
same rate as the finished product. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the language as it was before these 
words were stricken out accomplished the same purpose. It 
provided for hats, bonnets, and hoods composed of straw, whether 
wholly or partly manufactured. I think that covers the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; I think that would not apply to such 
braids. The Dingley law provided a special bracket for dyed 
and colored braids. I do not see why it should be omitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. It carries now only 15 per cent instead of 20. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But that bracket distinctly describes braids 
not colored. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ask that the amendment be disagreed 
to. I have no objection to a reconsideration of the motion by 
which the amendment was agreed to, and to haying the amend- 
ment disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that the Sen- 
ator’s face was turned away from the Chair, and the Chair 
could not understand what was said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in reference to the amendment in para- 
graph 418, lines 13 and 14. I ask that the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to be reconsidered and that the amend- 
ment be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? The Chair hears none, 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island ask that the paragraph be 
passed over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I ask that it be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. Paragraph 419 is passed over. The Secretary will 
report the next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 424, page 170, coal. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the paragraph be passed over. It 
is a highly important paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will report the next paragraph 
passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 427, at the bottom of page 171. 

Mr. FLINT. In paragraph 423, line 6, on page 170, „ter the 
word “gross,” I move to insert “snap fasteners, or clasps, or 
parts thereof, by whatever name known, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 422 was stricken out by vote of 
the Senate. The committee have a suggested substitute for that, 
in reference to button forms, and I call the attention of the 


Without objection, paragraph 419 


Without objection, paragraph 419 


Senator from New York to the amendment. 
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The SECRETARY. 
known as 422, as follows: 
Button forms or covers for buttons, of whatever material com b 


Insert in the bill a new paragraph, tọ be 


not exceeding 3 inches 
I0 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 427, where the committee propose 
to strike out the paragraph in the bill and to insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

427. Dolls, and parts of dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever 
materials composed, and all other toys, and parts of toys, not composed 
of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen or stone ware, and not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to go back for a moment to 
paragraph 418. I move to strike out the words “not bleached, 
dyed, colored, or stained,” in line 12, and leave all these braids, 
whether colored or stained or not, at 15 per cent ad valorem 
instead of 20, 

The SECRETARY. On page 168, line 12, strike out the words 
“not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained.” 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And also strike out the words which were 
inserted a few moments ago by the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. Agree to the amendment in lines 13 and 14, 
striking out certain words. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So that it will read 

The SrcreTary. All these articles “suitable for making or 
ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods, 15 per cent ad valorem,” 
without reference to whether they are colored or not. 


in any one dimension and fit only for buttons, 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I could not understand that 


statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 168, paragraph 418, line 12, strike 
out the words “not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained,” and 
the comma, and in lines 13 and 14 agree to the amendment, 
striking out certain words, as follows: “if bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, or stained, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. CULLOM. Reducing it to 15 per cent on all of them. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
paragraph passed over. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Was paragraph 424 passed over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it was. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. It was. The next paragraph 
passed over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 429. Firecrackers of all kinds. 

Mr. OLIVER. I wish to ask what was done with 428. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Four hundred and twenty-eight 
was agreed to on the first reading; it was not passed over. 

Mr. ROOT. I have an amendment to 428 which was re- 
ferred to the committee. I do not know whether the commit- 
tee have considered it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I think the committee are not yet will- 
ing to adopt the amendment, but we will consider it. 

Mr. ROOT. This paragraph is still open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair), 
Secretary will report the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 429. The committee proposes to 
strike out the paragraph and to insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 


429. Fire crackers of all kinds, 8 cents pound; bombs, rockets, 
Roman candles, and fireworks of all descriptions, not specially provided 
for in this section, 12 cents per pound; the weight on all the foregoing 
to include all coverings, wrappings, and packing material. 


Mr. BACON. That raises the rate of the House, as I under- 


The 


Mr. LODGE. The higher classes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The higher classes. 

Mr. BACON. I suppose there is a reason for it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A revenue reason. 

Mr. BACON. Revenue? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; to increase the revenue. 

Mr. BACON. I have not time to refer to the tables the com- 
mittee has furnished us. I notice there is still a difference in 
the rate on the different classes of fireworks. I suppose the com- 
mittee has, of course, been guided by some reason why that dif- 
ference should be made. I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee thought this a good subject 
for revenue. It is not a necessity in any part of the country 
that we know of, and we thought there could not be a better 
article upon which to raise some additional revenue. 


Mr. BACON. I appreciate that reason very strongly, but 
the Senator did not answer the question which I propounded— 
that was, why there is a difference in the different classes of 
fireworks, one class being 8 cents and the other 12 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have put the bombs and rockets and 
the higher class goods, which are much more expensive than 
firecrackers, at a higher rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 433. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
433 was agreed to on the first reading, then it was afterwards 
passed over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the paragraph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four hundred and thirty-three. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have an amendment I desire to offer to 
the paragraph. I called the attention of the committee to it. 
I understood it was agreeable to the committee. The amend- 
ment I ask is that, after the word “ cartridges,” in line 19, there 
be added the words “and cartridge shells, empty.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think there is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the motion 
by which the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered, and the 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And there should also be stricken out the 
word “and,” before the word “cartridges,” in order to make 
the paragraph read as it should. 
wie PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 

one. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The amendment has been adopted, I sup- 
pose. I wish to suggest that the paragraph go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
asks that paragraph 433 go over. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That paragraph 433 go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand, the amendment I offered 
has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the request of the Senator from Con- 
necticut that the paragraph be passed over? - 

Mr. BULKELEY. Yes. I withdraw it if the Senator—— 

e ALDRICH. Has the Senator an amendment to this para- 
graph? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I want to suggest a change of tħe rate 


from 30 to 35 per cent on safety fuses. 
Mr. G. INGER. The House bill was 35 per cent. 


Mr. BULKELEY. I brought the matter to the attention of 
the committee some time ago. I do not know what considera- 
tion they have given it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I remember the Senator from Connecticut 
offered an amendment of that kind, and it has been somewhat 
considered by the committee, but we have not yet been able to 
agree to the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I have no objection to its being passed to- 
night. I will have an opportunity to examine it later. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think it a good thing to have it go over, if 
the chairman does not object. However, I do not insist upon it, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it had better go over until the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has an opportunity to present his views 
to the committee. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I did not think we would get along so far 
with the schedules to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph is passed over. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer an amendment to paragraph 
432. In line 14, page 173, I move to insert “wax and fancy 
matches and papers, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Page 174, paragraph 485—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 434 I have an amendment. At the end 
of the paragraph I move to insert: 


Bed feathers, raw, not manufactured, dusted, or cleaned by machinery 
or advanced from the crude condition, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 435 as amended, after the word 
“crosses ” in the seventh line, I move to insert “except such as 
= e of dog, goat, and sheep skin, temporarily sewed 

ogether.“ 
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Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator if that 
operates to put that class of furs in the basket clause? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. BACON. By excluding it in this clause? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; it puts them at 20 per cent ad valorem, 
think. 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply means this, that from China they im- 
port dogskins, sewed together, just in a blanket, and under the 
paragraph as it is now they would come in as manufactured 
articles or partially manufactured articles, This takes the goat- 
skins and dogskins and puts them in the same rate as if they 
were not sewed together. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It makes the duty 20 per cent instead of 35 
per cent. P 

Mr. BACON. I quite agree with the purpose. I wanted to 
know how it was affected. To what clause is that class of goods 
transferred—another paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The third line of this paragraph, at 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. BACON. It puts them in that clause? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. CLAY. I ask the Senator what is the rate on the articles 
that I will mention now: 


Articles of wearing apparel of every description, partly or wholly 
manufactured, com of or of which fur is the component material 
of chief value, but not in part of wool, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Is not the present rate 35 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is, I think. 

Mr. CLAY. It is an increase from 35 to 50 per cent. There 
ought to be some reason for it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are articles of revenue, pure and sim- 
ple. They are luxuries. Ordinary people do not wear them, 
and we could see no good reason why people who want to buy 
these high-class furs should not pay a reasonable duty on them. 
It is a revenue measure. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to strike out 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. One amendment is pending which 
the Secretary has not yet reported. The Secretary will state it. 

The SECRETARY. On page 175, in the proposed committee 
amendment, at the end of line 7, after the word “ crosses” and 
the comma, insert “except such as are composed of dog, goat, 
or sheep skin temporarily sewed together.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa desire 
to offer an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to move to strike out, in line 11, 
the words 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Let us dispose of this amendment, 
and then we will dispose of the Senator's amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to move to strike out, in line 11, 
the words “ but not in part of wool.” 

I should say I do that because, in very many of these fur 
garments there appears in some portion of them, either in the 
lining, in the buttons, or elsewhere, wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The words are unnecessary. They are 
taken care of by other provisions in the bill, and I do not ob- 
ject to the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was going to say that a garment already 
dutiable at 50 per cent, which I do not object to, by being car- 
ried over into the wearing-apparel wool clause, would be du- 
tiable at 44 cents a pound and 60 per cent, which in many cases 
would be very exorbitant. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 175, in the committee amendment, 
line 11, strike out the words “but not in part of wool” and 
the comma. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I accept the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secrerary. Paragraph 442, page 176. The committee 
propose to strike out the paragraph as printed in the bill and 
to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

442. Hats, bonnets, or hoods, for men's, ' 7 $ 
wear, trimmed or . ede 8 * phy 
or shapes, for hats or bonnets, com wholly or in chief value of 
fur of the rabbit, beayer, or other animals, valued at not more than $5 
per dozen, $1.25 per dozen; valued at more than $5 per dozen and not 
more than $10 per dozen, $2.25 675 dozen; valued at more than $10 
per dozen and not more than $20 per dozen, $4 per dozen; valued at 


more than $20 per dozen, $5.50 per dozen; and in addition thereto on 
all the foregoing, 15 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I had no idea that this 
paragraph would be reached this evening. I do not think it 
can be acted upon this evening. I suggest that it be passed 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to pass over paragraph 442. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will state the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 448, at the bottom of page 178. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
amendment in the paragraph. 

7 The SECRETARY. After the word “band,” in line 25, insert 
bend.“ 
48 ROOT. I desire to ask what was done with paragraph 

5? : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 445 was agreed to on the 
first reading of the bill. It was not passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In accordance with a previous notice, I 
offer a substitute for paragraph 444, fixing specific duties on 
jewelry, instead of the ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
offers a committee amendment to paragraph 444, which the 
Secretary will state. 2 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of paragraph 
444, as printed in the bill, and to insert: 


444. Chains, pins, collar, cuff, and dress buttons, charms, combs, mil- 
linery and military ornaments, together with all other articles of every 
description, finished or partly finished, if set with imitation precious 
stones com of glass or paste (except imitation jet), or composed 
wholly or in chief value of silver, German silver, white metal, brass, or 
gun metal, whether or not enameled, washed, covered, plated, or alloyed 
with gold, silver, or nickel, and designed to be worn on apparel or 
carried on or about or attached to the person, valued at 20 cents per 
dozen pieces, 1 cent each, and in addition thereto three-fifths of 1 cent 
per dozen for each 1 cent the value exceeds 20 cents per dozen; all 
stampings and materials of metal acap iron or steel), or of metal 
set with glass or peate; finished or partiy finished, suitable for use in 
the manufacture of any of the foregoing articles (except chain valued 
at less than 30 cents per yard, other than nickel or nickel-plated chain), 
valued at 72 cents per gross, 3 cents per dozen pieces and in addition 
thereto one-half of 1 cent per gross for each 1 cent the value exceeds 
72 cents per gross; rope, curb, cable, and other fancy 1 of chain, 
without r, swivel, snap, or ring, composed of rolled gold plate or 
of silver, German silver, white metal, or brass, not exceeding one-half 
of 1 inch in diameter, breadth, or thickness, valued at 30 cents per 
yard, 6 cents per foot and in addition thereto three-fifths of 1 cent 
per yard for each 1 cent the value ex 0 cents per yard; finished 
or unfinished bags, purses, and other articles, or parts thereof, made 
in chief value of metal mesh composed of silver, German silver, or 
white metal, valued at $2 per dozen pieces, 10 cents per piece and in 
addition thereto three-fifths of 1 cent per dozen pieces for each 1 cent 
the value ex per dozen; all of the foregoing, whether known 
as jewelry or otherwise and whether or not denominatively or other- 
wise provided for in any other paragraph of this act, 25 per cent ad 
valorem in addition to the specific rate or rates of duty herein pro- 
vided; all articles commonly or commercially known as jewelry or 

arts thereof, finished or unfinished, including chain, mesh, and mesh 

tase and purses composed of gold or platinum, whether set or not set 
with diamonds, pearls, cameos, coral, or other precious or semiprecious 
stones, or imitations thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. CULBERSON. That is a proposed amendment to para- 
graph 444? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. It imposes specific duties upon jewelry 
instead of ad valorem. It is a provision that has been agreed 
to. by everybody concerned, the importers and manufacturers 
and everybody else, with a view of getting some definite duties 
upon jewelry. It is largely for the purpose also of increasing 
the revenue. I have no doubt that it will largely increase the 
revenue if we adopt it. ; 

Mr. CULBERSON. This is one of those cases where the 
amendment changes the paragraph so completely, adding so 
much to it, changing the system of taxation from the ad valo- 
rem to the specific, that it occurs to me it ought to be printed 
and lie over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator that it can be 
agreed to now, and I will consent to return to it if the Senator 
finds any occasion to criticise it, or it can be taken up in the 
Senate. I think there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I may not have any particular objection 
to it; but a number of Senators are not here to-night. I would 
be glad to have the amendment printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If, I will say to the Senator from Texas, he 
should desire to have it reconsidered, there will be no objection. 
5 5 to go on as far as I can, as the Senator knows, with the 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that, and I am not making 
any opposition to that. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a pure reyenue measure upon the arti- 
cle of jewelry, which ought to pay a high duty, if anything 
does. If the Senator will permit it to be agreed to, and if any 
Senator wants to have it reconsidered, it can be reconsidered. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. Of course I will not ask the Senator to 
explain it. I doubt whether that could be done without a crit- 
ical comparison. But I will ask him in what material respect 
the proposed amendment differs from paragraph 444? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is intended to be the same as the para- 
graph except upon some kinds of jewelry that are imported 
under general provisions at a much lower rate than they ought 
to pay. 

In some of those cases there would be a slight increase. but 
not in many cases. It is the expectation of the committee 
that it will yield a considerably larger revenue than the present 
law because it will prevent under valuation. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I notice that the paragraph already 
carries a tax of 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Most of the articles are 60 per cent under 
the bill. It is only certain -articles that are undervalued con- 
stantly. All parts of the trade have agreed to this amendment 
as being a proper distribution of the rates. 

Mr. CULBERSON. With the understanding that this mat- 
ter may be reconsidered after it appears in print, if any Sena- 
tor desires to have it done, I will not insist upon its being 
printed and go over, but I respectfully submit that an amend- 
ment of this importance and of this length, which changes the 

original paragraph, ought really to be printed before it is 
adopted so that the Senate can examine it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I gave notice twice that the committee would 
shave an amendment to propose to this amendment. Lask that it 
may be agreed to, and if there is any objection to it hereafter 
‘it can be reconsidered. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask if the amendment makes provision 
‘for semiprecious stones cut, but not set? 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘That comes in the next paragraph. The 
ee e New York has an amendment to offer to that para- 
graph. 

Ir. ROOT. I have an amendment to offer to paragraph 445. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the next paragraph. I ask that this 
amendment may be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph as amended is agreed 
to, without objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Paragraph 445—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That paragraph was agreed to on 
the ‘first reading. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to return to that paragraph for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from New York has an amend- 
ment to offer to this paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to perfect certain omissions in it. 

Mr. FLINT. I think the amendment of the Senator from 
New York will cover the whole paragraph. 

Mr. CULBERSON. On paragraph 444 the Chair inadver- 
tently stated, I think, that that paragraph was agreed to with- 
out objection. Some of us on this side object to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Chair had better put the vote. 
I think he did put it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did put the vote, but 
the amendment having been agreed to, the Chair then said, 
“Without objection, the paragraph is agreed to as amended.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. The proposition I submit is that some of 
us voted against it, and some of us, at least, did not intend to 
agree that it should be adopted without objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On the second vote the Chair put 
it by unanimous consent, as it was simply a repetition of the 
vote which bad been ‘taken. The motion was to substitute a 
new paragraph for paragraph 444. That was voted on, and 
having been agreed to, the Chair stated that, without objection, 
the paragraph as amended would be agreed to, 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is the point. The Chair stated that 
the paragraph would be agreed to without objection, whereas 
we did object on this side, and we do object to the paragraph. 

Mr. AUDRICH. I ask that the question be put to the Senate 
over again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Texas desires the Chair to put the vote on the 
paragraph the second time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Upon agreeing to the paragraph as amended. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not know that it ought to have been 
put the second time at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was very much in doubt 
whether there was any necessity for putting it, but, as a matter 
of form, he did put it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The proposition of the committee was to 
substitute the proposed matter for the whole paragraph? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. That was the amendment. 
Mr. CULBERSON. Upon that some of us voted “no.” 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 


Mr. CULBERSON. The Recor will show, I think, that the 
Chair then said the paragraph would be agreed to, without ob- 
jection. That is the point in the matter. If the vote is put 
each time, and it is announced carried or lost, there will be no 
prem of stating that the paragraph was agreed to without 
objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair, then, will put the ques- 
tion the second time. The question is on agreeing to the :para- 
graph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] offers an amendment to paragraph 445. 

Mr. ROOT. I wish to offer an amendment to paragraph 445. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The House language was stricken 
out and the Senate committee language inserted in its stead. 
Now the proposition is to amend the Senate language, the Chair 
understands. 

Mr. LODGE. By substituting.certain matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. By substituting certain matter 
therefor. The amendment striking out and inserting having 
been agreed to, it seems to the Chair that the Senate must now re- 
consider the vote and perfect.the paragraph and then rendopt it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it be-reconsidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, the vote will be 
reconsidered. The Secretary will restate the amendment of the 
Senator from New Tork. 

The Secretary. Inline 8, page 178, after the words “ precious 
stones,” insert ““valued at more than 50 cents per carati” and in 
line 9, after the words “ad valorem,” insert “precious and 
semiprecious stones valued at 50 cents per carat or less, and 
all,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


445. Pearls and —.— thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not set or 
strung, except in ches ‘for ‘transportation only, 10 cent ad 
valorem; diamonds and bort, coral, 3 cameos, and other preeious 
stones and semiprecious stones, valued at more than 50 cents per airs 
cut but not set, and suitable Tor use in the manufacture of jewelry, 1 

per cent ad valorem ; and semiprecious stones ued at 50 


cents or Jess — and all imitation precious and semiprecious 
stones and ‘tation F manufacture of 


jewelry, doublets, “ synthetic or -reconstructed ” 
rubies or other — hen stones, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not consent to the provision 50 cents 
per carat.” I will have to understand what that is. I am will- 
ing that the amendment shall be printed and go to the com- 
mittee, but I do not now understand what the effect of it will be. 

Mr. ROOT. I will say that the object of the amendment is to 
differentiate between the cut precious stones and the senii- 
precious stones. The 10 per cent duty on cut diamonds, rubies, 
and other precious stones is sufficient protection for the lapi- 
daries in America, because of the high value of the really 
precious stones, but the semiprecious stones are of very low 
value, and the 10 per cent given upon cut semiprecious stones 
is no protection at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that the Senator offer his amend- 
ment to be printed and we will take up the paragraph. As at 
present advised, I could not consent to it. 

Mr. ROOT. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, the amendment 
will be printed and lie on the table, and the paragraph will be 
passed over. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the paragraph is passed over, I should 
like to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to 
an amendment which I think is necessary in order to perfect 
it. After the word stone,“ in line 10, I move to insert a com- 
ma, and the words “including pearls or parts thereof,” and in 
line 12, after pearls,” to insert or parts thereof.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. It is simply to perfect the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Secretary. On page 178, line 10, in paragraph 445, after 
the word “stones” insert “including pearls and parts thereof,” 
and in line 12, after the word “pearls” insert the words “and 
parts thereof.“ 

The ‘VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 448 will have to be passed over 
until after we decide upon the duty on ‘hides. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that the former action of the 
Senute has been reconsidered and that paragraph 445 is now 
open to amendment generally. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 
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Mr. BACON. I have some amendments that I propose to offer 
to the paragraph, probably not to-night, if it is going over; but 
I desire to ask some information of the committee. I notice 
that paragraph 445, if I read it correctly, refers only to pearls 
and diamonds which are unset. I will ask the chairman of the 
committee in what paragraph is there provision made for those 
which are set? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the jewelry paragraph, at 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BACON. Is that the paragraph to which the Senator has 
just offered the amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. It retains, though, on articles of that 
kind the same rate which they now bear—60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. That is the information I wish. 
The paragraph which was adopted, which the Senator con- 
sented might be reconsidered, embraces the provision relative 
to set pearls and set diamonds? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; all precious stones that are set in the 
form of jewels would have to pay that rate. 

Mr. BACON, They are in the paragraph that has been 
adopted? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are. 

Mr. BACON. That was the reason why I asked the question. 
I intend to offer some amendments to the rates provided for in 
paragraph 445. 

Now, one other question, if I may be pardoned. I understand 
that uncut diamonds are on the free list. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Uncut diamonds are on the free list. Cut 
diamonds are at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BACON. I intend to offer an amendment increasing the 
rate on unset diamonds from 20 to 25 per cent, and I am also 
going to offer an amendment proposing a duty on uncut dia- 
monds. I will not do so now, however, as I understand the 
paragraph is to go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. With the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York pending, the paragraph is passed over. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I ask the chairman of the committee if the 
next paragraph can not go over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 448 will have to go over until we 
decide about the duty on hides. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is what I thought. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 448 is 
passed over. The Secretary will read the next paragraph passed 
over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 450—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 450a, I move to strike out, 
in line 5, the word “seventy-five” and insert “twenty-five,” 
so as to read one dollar and twenty-five cents.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 181, line 5, in the proposed commit- 
tee amendment, strike out “seventy-five” and insert twenty- 
five,” so as to read: 

Women's or children’s “ glace” 1 (of sheep origin), 
not over 14 inches in len; $1.25 per dozen pairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Was paragraph 450 passed over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 450a is the one I move to 
amend. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Has paragraph 450 been adopted? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is only a preliminary paragraph, the 
Senator will see. There are no rates in it. 

Mr. BACON. All those paragraphs were passed over on the 
former reading without action? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 450a and following are the 
paragraphs of existing law. I now suggest to reduce the rates 
on the common gloves from $1.75 to $1.25 a dozen. 

Mr. BACON. We, of course, did not anticipate that this 
schedule would be reached to-night. We were on the cotton 
schedule this afternoon. At my request, all these paragraphs 
were passed over at the former reading. It would hardly be 
competent for us to pass upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island now in making amendments which he has 
doubtless well considered, but which we have had no oppor- 
tunity to examine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have stated—the Senator, perhaps, did not 
catch my remark—that this paragraph 450a and the following 
paragraphs imposing duties on gloves are precisely the present 
rates. The House bill provided for quite an increase of the 
duty on women’s gloves. The Senate committee have not re- 
ported favorably upon that amendment, but are keeping the 


present law; however, my present proposition is to reduce below 
the present law the duty on common gloves from $1.75 to $1.25 
a dozen. . 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let me see if I understand it. The 
House committee and the House itself, I understand, passed the 
bill greatly increasing the duty on women's and children’s 
gloves and also on men’s gloves. If I may have the attention 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, I am trying to see if I under- 
stand this matter. The House committee and the House itself 
proposed an increase over the Dingley rates on gloves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On women’s gloves. 

Mr. CULBERSON. On women’s gloves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Leaving the duty on men’s gloves. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senate committee reported favorably 
an amendment striking out the House provision and restoring 
the Dingley rate on women's gloves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is correct. 

Mr. CULBERSON. And now I understand the Senator from 
Rhode Island to propose an amendment still further reducing 
the present rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Texas is correct. 

Mr. CLAY. Simply on one item. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On one item, on common gloves. 

Mr. CLAY. In other words, the Dingley law on all classes 
of women’s gloves will stand just as it is now, with the excep- 
tion of gloves at $1.75 per dozen. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not costing $1.75, but the duty of $1.75 a 
dozen. 

Mr. CLAY. I mean where the tariff is fixed at $1.75, you 
have fixed it at $1.25. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Rhode Island proposes 
to reduce it 50 cents. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. To what particular paragraph does it relate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 458a. 

Mr. BACON. There are three or four paragraphs here. I 
really think we ought to see the amendment and be able to 
compare it with the text. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that the Senator would not want 
to see that amendment, because it is very simple. In line 5, 
page 181, I move to strike out “seventy-five” and insert 
“ twenty-five ” before cents. 

Mr. BACON. There is no objection to that, of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That seems perfectly plain to me, 

Mr. BACON. Is that the only amendment offered to any of 
these paragraphs? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the only amendment offered by the 
committee to the schedule as reported by them. 

Mr. BACON. I notice that paragraphs 450a, b, c, d, and e are 
all of them amendments to the House bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘They are amendments substituting the ex- 
isting law for the House provisions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that all the paragraphs from 450, 450a, 
450b, 450c, 450d, and 450e may be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee inserting paragraph 450a as 
amended, 

Mr. CULBERSON, I ask the Senator, in the first place, why 
is not a reduction made in paragraphs 450b, 450c, 450d, and 
450e, as well as in 450a? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because they apply to a different class of 
gloves, a higher class of gloves, upon which no reduction, in the 
opinion of the committee, should be made. These are the ordi- 
nary gloves, cheaper gloves. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that. I wanted the RECORD 
to show upon what basis the committee are acting. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are acting precisely upon the basis 
that a reduction might be made on these cheaper grades of 
gloyes; and, in the opinion of the committee, no reduction can 
be made safely upon the other grades. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will ask the Senator, Is there any pro- 
posed reduction of the Dingley rates in men’s gloves? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; men’s gloves are very low under the 
Dingley rate. Those are the gloves on which the glove manu- 
facturers think the rates should be largely increased, and they 
eee increased by the Ways and Means Committee and by the 
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Mr. CULBERSON. At any rate, there is no proposed reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no proposed reduction further than 
that. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I want to ask if paragraph 
839, which seems to be a very important amendment, was 
adopted? 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] introduced an amend- 
ment. It is a very important amendment. It seems to have 
been adopted in a hurry without any debate. I should like to 
have that paragraph considered. 

Mr. ALDRICH, If the Senator from Maryland, upon investi- 
gation, thinks he would like to move an amendment, I will see 
that he has the right to move any suggested amendment he 
sees fit. 

Mr. RAYNER. Before the bill goes into the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before it goes into the Senate. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Maine says it does not 
raise the duty upon the lower class of mats, and of course I 
take his statement. But it seems to me that the amendment is 
a little complicated; we can not work it out very well. It has 
never been printed and has never been explained by anyone. 
I should like to have an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. HALE, I said to the Senator, and also to the Senator 
from Florida, that as far as I am concerned I would look the 
matter over, and if there should be some amendment to the 
amendment necessary to protect the lower classes of matting, I 
would have no objection to it; that I did not seek to reach 
them at all. So far as I am concerned—and I think I can say 
for the committee—there will be that opportunity at any time 
after looking it over. I wish the Senator himself and the Sena- 
tor from Florida would look it over, to see if they believe there 
is anything that infringes upon the use of the cheaper kinds of 
matting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
paragraph 450a as amended. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not desire to retard the 
progress of the consideration of the bill or its disposition, but, 
as I said, it is altogether without anticipation on our part that 
this glove matter would be reached to-night.. It was passed 
over before in order that we might look into it a little. I do not 
know that there is any amendment to be offered, but I would 
be very glad if the Senator would let those paragraphs go over 
until to-morrow, the amendment proposed haying already been 
adopted. It may not need any further action; I do not know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ask the Senator to allow the para- 
graph to be agreed to with the same understanding that we had 
with reference to the other paragraphs. 

Mr. BACON. To be. reconsidered if any Senator wishes a 
reconsideration ? a 

Mr. ALDRICH. To have it reconsidered if any Senator 
wishes it. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island is to strike out paragraph 
450 as passed by the House and to insert paragraphs 450, 450a, 
450b, 450c, 450d, and 450e. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraphs as amended be 
agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraphs as amended. 

The paragraphs as amended were agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the same action be taken in 
regard to paragraph 451, that paragraph 451 as reported by 
the committee be substituted for paragraph 451 in the House 


text. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 182, strike out paragraph 451, as 
printed in the House bill, and insert a new paragraph 451, as 
follows: 

451. In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be — the fol- 
lowing cumulative duties: On all leather gloves, when lined, $1 per 
dozen pairs; on all pique or prix seam gloves, 40 cents per dozen 
on all gloves stitched or embroidered, with more than 3 single s 
or cords, 40 cents per dozen pairs. 

Mr. BACON. If I understand correctly, by the use of the 
term “cumulative” is meant that those are duties imposed in 
addition to the duty which would have been due if those par- 
ticular features were not found in these gloves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right; and that is the existing law. 
It is the precise terms of the existing law. 
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Mr. BACON. I simply wish to suggest, if that is really a 
part of the same subject, that the Senator will consent that we 
may have the same privilege with reference to paragraph 451. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BACON. That is the same as in the case of the preced- 
ing paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 183, paragraph 453—— 

Mr. LODGE. Let that go over. That is a part of the leather 
question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks that the paragraph be passed over. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

462. Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, 
and sculptures, not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent 
ad valorem; but the term “ sculptures" as used in this act shall be 
understood to include only such as are cut, carved, or otherwise wrought 
by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or 
from metal, and as are the professional production of a sculptor only, 
and the term painting“ as used in this act shall be understood not to 
include such as are made wholly or in part by stenciling or other 
mechanical process. 

Mr. LODGE. In paragraph 455 there is a committee amend- 
ment. In line 23, after the word “horn,” I move to insert the 
word “ quills.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 183, line 23, paragraph 455, after 
the word “horn” and the co’ ma, insert the word “ quills” and 
a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. At the end of the same paragraph, after 
the word “thereof,” in line 4, page 184, I move to insert: 

Combs composed wholly of horn, or composed of horn and metal, 50 
per cent ad valorem, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, there is a question that has been 
somewhat discussed in conversation with members of the com- 
mittee, in regard to reclaimed rubber. I understand it is under- 
stood that that is to go over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are two different contending interests 
on that subject, I think. One wants it on the free list and the 
other wants a duty on it. I will say that the committee will 
try and adjust those differences, if they can, and report an 
amendment later. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that on the subject of re- 
claimed rubber the trade is getting together, and an important 
communication will be sent to each Member of the Senate set- 
ting forth the views about that item. 

Mr. ROOT. All that I wished was that the paragraph should 
be kept open. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the committee are able to reach an agree- 
ment, I will see that the amendment is offered. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania whether I understood him correctly when I understood 
him to say that the Senate would receive a communication set- 
ting forth the views of both sides? 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that almost everybody in this 
business will send a communication within the next day or so 
to each Member of the Senate, declaring in favor of having 
reclaimed rubber on the free list. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. All interests agree to it. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE, I think there is one exception. 
that the Senator from Ohio will speak for that. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President, I offered a day or two ago 
an amendment, which I think might meet the views of a large 
part of those engaged in this line of business, to put this article 
on the free list with crude rubber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 455 has not yet been 
agreed to as amended. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is nothing pending in refer- 
ence to paragraph 456, The next paragraph passed over will 
be stated. 


It may be 
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The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 462, paintings in oil or water colors, and so forth. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, do I understand that the sugges- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Finance would per- 
mit further discussion and consideration of the pending amend- 
ments placing the article of rubber on the free list or the 
dutiable list, as the case may be, and that the matter goes over 
for further consideration? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is with a view that the committee will 
try, if possible, to readjust the complex views. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That matter has not been put to 
the Senate. The Chair did not understand that such a request 
had been made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not ask that anything be passed over. 
I am simply suggesting that the committee will report some 
amendments to this rubber provision. 

Mr. DICK. Very well. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. In paragraph 462, the Secretary 
will report the first committee amendment. 

The Secrerary. The Committee on Finance propose to 
amend paragraph 462, on page 185, in line 7, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “statuary” and insert “sculpture;” in 
line 8, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out “twenty” 
and insert “fifteen;” in line 9, after the word “term,” to 
strike out “statuary ” and insert “sculptures; ” in line 11, after 
the word “such,” to strike out “statuary as is” and insert 
“as are; ” and in line 13, after the word “ as,” to strike out “is” 
and insert “are,” so as to read: 

462. Pain s in oll or water colo: 
and oo a nh not specially se Igy ge Bem . 
ad valorem; but the term “sculptures” as used in this act shall be 
understood to include only such as are cut, carved, or otherwise wrought 
by hand from a solid bl or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or 
from metal, and as are the professional. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. In line 13, after the word “metal,” I move 
to insert the words “ except articles in whole or in part molded 
or cast in metal.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 185, in line 13, after the word 
“metal,” it is proposed to insert “except articles in whole or 
in part molded or cast in metal.” 

Mr. BACON. What is that amendment, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment, 

Mr. BACON. No; I should like the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to explain it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is simply to exclude the bringing in of cast- 
ings under this paragraph of articles of metal cast and molded. 
It is simply to try to make the paragraph cover works of art, 
which it is intended to cover, and no other articles. 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I did not under- 
stand him. Does the Senator’s amendment refer to all cast- 
ings—bronzes, for instance? 

Mr. LODGH. Anything that is—— = 

Mr. ALDRICH. Anything not a work of art. 

Mr. BACON. “Nota work of art?” I did not catch that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not a work of art. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopsE]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts how far-reaching that amendment is? I 
ask him for information and not for controversy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Anything which is a work of art would be 
admitted at 15 per cent. If it was not a work of art, it would 
come in at whatever rate the metal would bear, whether it was 
a casting or whatever form it was in. 

Mr. BACON. Whatever rate the metal would bear? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. It would come in under manufactures of metal. 

Mr. BACON. Under manufactures of metal? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. Would not all bronzes be cast? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They might be, yes; but if it was a work 
by sculptors it would come in under other provisions free, if 
it was the work of American artists; or, under this provision, 
at 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROOT. I am entirely in sympathy with this amendment 
and with the cause of the amendment; but I should not want 


to have any more lead brought in as statues. We once had that 
done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This would exclude that, of course. 

Mr. ROOT. But I should be a little afraid that this would 
exclude all bronzes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We will look at the amendment and see. 

Mr. LODGE. We might withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think perhaps it would be safer to with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be better to withdraw the 
amendment and let the matter be considered further, because 
there is no desire to exclude anything in that amendment, 
except ordinary articles of commerce, which ought to come in 
as manufactures of metal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be withdrawn. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to inquire whether the 
proviso at the end of that paragraph has been stricken out? 

Mr. LODGE. It has been stricken out, and is provided for 
on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is provided for in another place. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the same thing as in the free list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to inform the 
Senator from Massachusetts that he is in error. The proviso 
has not, yet been acted upon. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment is in line 14—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before leaving paragraph 462—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was having an amend- 
ment to the paragraph stated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before leaving that paragraph, I desire to 
inquire of the committee whether the language there was broad 
enough to cover, or rather whether it would include in the cast- 
ings the artist’s work which must be sent to Italy for the pur- 
pose of selecting the marble from which it is ultimately to be 
made, and then returned to this country? 

Mr. LODGE. The work of American artists comes in free. 
eee is a different paragraph covering that further on in the 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is on the free list. 

Tra pone’ That is on the free list. It is entirely covered 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 462, page 185, line 14, before 
the word “ sculptor,” the Committee on Finance propose to 
strike out the words “ statuary or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the committee will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 185, line 17, after the word “ proc- 
ess,” it is proposed to strike out the proviso, as follows: 

Provided, That any of the fo in hich 
22 re a an Pe E 

n twi — 
tion shall be admitted free of duty. paca She on 

Mr. BACON. Possibly it might be well to determine the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this proposed change is to be made in 
the law. It is true that the question may come up when we 
come to consider the free list, but it seems to me, if there is to 
be any cotitroversy upon the action of the Senate as to this par- 
ticular amendment, it might as well be postponed until that 
time. Of course I am very frank to confess that I should desire 
to learn from the committee how serious this question may be in 
its results. I do not insist upon taking it up now. 

Mr. LODGE. I can explain it. 

Mr. BACON. I think I understand that the purpose of it is 
that all these works of art which have been in existence prior 
to a certain time shall be admitted free. I know that is the 
purpose, but as to how far-reaching it may be, how far it will 
affect the revenue, I think is important to be known. I know 
that while it is considered somewhat heretical for one to object 
to anything of this kind, we, at least, ought to be well informed 
as to what we are doing before we commit ourselves to the 
proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the law now places a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem on all works of art which are included in 
this paragraph—paintings and sculptures. That is the present 
law. The House sent over this paragraph placing a duty of 20 


per cent on paintings and sculptures less than twenty years old. 
By their proviso they make paintings and ‘sculptures more than 
twenty years old free. The Senate adopted that provision of the 
House, and added to it an extension to other works of art more 
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than a century old. It was the opinion of the committee that it | Mr. CLAY. I find this language in paragraph 418: 


was better legislation to put them on the free list. The clause 
as it row stands imposes a 15 per cent duty on paintings and 
sculptures less than twenty years old. That will be the result 
if the amendment, including the paragraphs in the free list, are 
adopted. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Has the Senator such information as to 
be able to say what value in property will come into the United 
States free of duty under this paragraph, if adopted and on 
the free list? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the paragraph in the free list has been 
drawn with great care. It represents a great deal of labor, 
consideration, and work. I think it is carefully guarded against 
fraud, and that the definitions, which it has been always very 
difficult to get, are accurate and will be sufficient. I can tell 
by looking what the revenue was under this clause. Of 
course the Senator understands that this is the old question 
of free art, which has been contested in every tariff bill since 
I have known anything about it, and which was adopted in 
the Wilson law. The Dingley tariff reimposed a duty of 20 
per cent. . 

Mr. CULBERSON. Judging from newspaper accounts, the 
inquiry goes a little further than that. It is stated—I do not 
know how true it is, but it is immaterial to me how true it is— 
that the purpose of this amendment is to permit the introduc- 
tion into this country free of certain known works of art in 
existence at this time and the ownership of which is known. 
What I want to know is if this amendment has been drawn with 
any specific reference to any such question as that? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly not. Mr. President, that is something 
I know nothing about, except I know that there are works of 
art owned by Americans which are in Europe, and which I 
should be very glad to see brought to the United States. But 
the amendment was drawn without any reference to that or any 
knowledge about it, so far as I am concerned, and I have had 
something to do with drafting the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts upon what ground is based the discrimina- 
tion between works of art more than 20 years old and those 
less than that? 

Mr. LODGE. That was dictated to the House, I suppose—as 
it would have been to the Senate if the House had not put it 
in—by the consideration of fraud. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The twenty-year limitation, to which the 
Senator refers, does not apply to works of art generally, but 
only to paintings and sculpture. 

Mr. LODGE. Only to paintings and sculpture. I thought 
the Senator understood that. All other works of art, carvings, 
and so forth, have a hundred years’ limitation, The purpose 
of that limitation was to avoid the difficulty which happened 
under the Wilson law, which resulted simply in free art, without 
any limitations. It was used for bringing in a mass of mer- 
chandise as works of art, which were nothing but ordinary 
merchandise for sale; such things as decorated screens, made in 
Japan, which are put in front of washstands; little paper shades 
for candles, and so forth. Those things are pure merchandise. 
Nobody desires to bring them in as works of art. The twenty 
years’ limitation, it is believed, would shut out that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. BACON. That is an explanation which is quite a reason- 
able one, but not known to those who had not had the inner 
information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY, Page 186, paragraph 465, pencil leads not 
in wood—— 

Mr. CLAY. I desire the attention of the Senator from Rhode 
Island for a moment. Some matters have been passed that are 
worrying me. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
Say to me some days ago that rattan used in the manufacture 
of chairs was on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; crude rattan—rattan in its natural 
state—is on the free list. 
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418. Braids, 3 laces, and willow sheets or squares, composed 
Toug or in chief value of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, 
— 


And so forth 
15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That refers to plaits, and so forth, manu- 
factured of rattan. 

Mr. CLAY. Then the raw material used in the manufacture 
of chairs—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is on the free list. 

Mr. CLAY. I presume it is intended to be included in para- 
graph 7084, but I am not certain of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is on the free list under paragraph 7083. 

Mr. CLAY. What about paragraph 208?— S 


208. Chair cane wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds, 10 
per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. ALDRICH. That refers to wrought rattan, and para- 
graph 7084 to rattan in its natural state. 

Mr. CLAY. Then the rattan in its natural state will remain 
in this bill just as it is under the present law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no change whatever. 

Mr. CLAY. I understand it now, and I thank the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
amendment to paragraph 465, 

The Secrerary. After the word “wood,” in paragraph 465, 
page 186, the committee proposes to strike out “10 per 
cent ad valorem” and insert “or other material, black, 14 
cents per ounce; colored, 2 cents per ounce; copying, 3 cents 
per ounce.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I observe that the existing 
rate on leads not in wood is 10 per cent, and that a small im- 
portation has occurred at that rate, realizing to the Treasury 
about $11,000 a year. I would not be willing to have that con- 
verted into a specific duty without somebody being able to state 
with certain accuracy what the value of these leads by the 
ounce actually is, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that that will have to go over, be- 
cause my own papers with reference to that matter are not here, 
and I did not expect this paragraph to be reached to-night. 
Perhaps, however, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has the 
figures; I have them not at present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the materials from which such 
leads are made have to be imported, and the duty paid on these 
materials amounts to more than the total amount of duty levied 
on the completed articles. For instance, a gross of blue pen- 
cil leads requires 8 ounces of blue, upon which is levied a duty 
of 4 cents; to manufacture this into pencil leads requires deli- 
cate hand work and extends over a period of several weeks, 
Ten per cent duty on the finished leads amounts to less than 
3 cents per gross. Foreign manufacturers have not been slow 
to take advantage of this defect in our law, and have established 
many so-called “ pencil factories” in this country, which import 
the leads and merely incase them in wood. 

Mr. President, I have a letter here from the Richard Best 
Pencil Works, of Irvington, N. J. They are importers of these 
leads. They incase the leads in wood and sell them, of course, 
as lead pencils, and claim to be manufacturers of lead pencils 
in this country. According to the figures given by them, they 
claim that there is an increase of duty of 1,000 per cent in this 
particular paragraph. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is what I want to get the truth on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr, President, I am extremely anxious to 
finish this schedule up to the free list—there are only 
two or three other paragraphs remaining—and adjourn. So 
L think perhaps this matter had better go over until another 
time, 

Mr. KEAN. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that the 
rate is only 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The paragraph will be passed over, 

Mr. ALDRICH. To the next paragraph I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 466, page 186, line 7, after the 
word “ films,” it is proposed to insert “including moving-picture 
films not developed or exposed,” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 468, plows, tooth and disk har- 
rows, harvesters, reapers—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On line 23, after the words ad valorem,” 
it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I notice that that paragraph is marked in the 
copy of the bill that I have as being passed over at the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp]. It is a very 
important matter to a very large number of people who use 
farm machinery. I do not see the Senator from South Da- 
kota in his seat; but when notice has been given by a Sen- 
ator as to some particular paragraph, those of us who have 
objections to it are disposed to leave the matter to him. I 
think paragraph 468 ought to be passed over until the Senator 
is present. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that course. I 
thought the Senator from South Dakota was here. He was 
here a moment ago. 

Mr. ROOT. He was here a moment ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will be here in a moment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD entered the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the com- 
mittee amendment in paragraph 468. 

The SECRETARY. In line 23, after the words “ad valorem,” 
it is proposed to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I simply requested that 
this paragraph be passed over, because I wanted to look into 
it. I have now no objection to the paragraph being adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the committee why that 
proviso is stricken out? . 

Mr. ALDRICH. With a view of having it go into the gen- 
eral provision in regard to the maximum and minimum rates. 

Mr. BACON. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. With a view to having it go into the gen- 
eral provisions recommended by the committee with reference 
to the maximum and minimum duties, believing that these dis- 
criminations, if they exist, can be better taken care of in that 
way than in the method suggested in the proviso. 

Mr. BACON. I suppose the Senator has proper grounds for 
confidence that the maximum and minimum provisions of the 
bill will be accepted by the Senate. I myself am not prepared 
to give my adhesion to the proposed law in that regard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My impression is that when the Senator 
hears the argument upon the question he will certainly be in 
favor of it. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly that may be true, but I do not think 
it probable. The suggestion that I would make—and it may 
not be a proper one; at least it may not be well founded—is 
that a provision of this kind, which is correct in itself, should 
not be stricken from the bill until it has been determined that 
it will find a place somewhere else, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be in conference anyhow, and I as- 
sure the Senator that if the maximum and minimum provisions 
do not pass—and I am perfectly confident that if the bill passes 
at all there will be some maximum and minimum provision in 
the bill—— 

Mr. BACON. I am not familiar with the details of that 
amendment which has been brought in by the committee; but 
is there a distinct provision in the maximum and minimum 
features of the amendment as to all these provisos? Of course 
we know that there is a general feature in the maximum and 
minimum which relates generally to discriminations; but is 
there any such provision in the maximum and minimum amend- 
ment as that where an importation is from a country which does 
not impose any duty upon a similar article the importation shall 
come in free also? Is there any such provision as that in the 
maximum and minimum clauses? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is included in the terms of the 
maximum and minimum provisions, as we have it, 

Mr. BACON. It would embrace that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a further reason why this proviso should 
be stricken out; and that is, that if it is included the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, or any great plow company, could go 
over into Germany or anywhere where there was cheap labor, 
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manufacture agricultural machinery in such country and ship 
it in here free of duty. So, instead of giving the laborer of 
America a chance to make it in America, they could have it 
made in a foreign country and shipped into this country with- 
out paying duty. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am very frank to say that, 
leaving aside for the present the simple question of revenue, I 
think if there is any class of goods which ought to come into 
this country free, it is the class of goods that the agriculturists 
have to use in the way of machinery for their crops. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. ROOT. I want to suggest to the Senator from Georgia 
that if the Senate should not be satisfied with the maximum 
and minimum provisions as reported by the committee there 
are quite a number of these provisos in the bill as it came 
from the House, and the Senate would doubtless adopt a pro- 
vision in lieu of the maximum and minimum provision imposed 
by the committee, which would group together these various pro- 
visos. So it is hardly necessary for us to trouble ourselves 
about it now. 

Mr. BACON. I am perfectly willing to act upon the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island and the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York in that regard. I understand that 
the paragraph is going over. I do not know whether the Sen- 
aor from South Dakota intended to offer an amendment to 

or not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; the Senator from South Dakota with- 
drew his request that it should go over. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, we were put in an em- 
barrassing position as to a great many of these items by the 
fact, as previously stated, that we have been altogether 
without any suspicion that they would be reached to-night. 
I myself desired to offer an amendment to it, but I am 
not prepared to do so, because I did not think it at all 
possible that this question would come up to-night. I think 
the rate of duty on these harvesting machines and this agri- 
cultural machinery, if there is any duty at all, ought to be 
extremely low. 

Mr. President, the matter has been so often brought to the 
attention of the Senate that I would not be justified in speaking 
of it at any length; and I only mention it now in view of the 
possibility that the Senator may consent to let it go over. The 
farming population of the country, whatever Senators may think 
in the way of indirect benefit, certainly so far as any direct ad- 
vantage from the imposition of duties is concerned, do not share 
in it in any degree whatever as compared with those who engage 
in manufacturing industries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator from Georgia to consider 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BACON. What is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know it to be true that the International 
Harvester Company are now establishing large manufacturing 
plants in Germany, in France, and in Russia, I think, and that 
it will be possible for that company, if you put the rates too 
low, to get into this country all their machines at a lower cost 
— 5 perhaps, than they could be made in the United 

es. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the great agricultural class of 
this country can get their machinery cheap and at the Same time 
even a very small revenue < 

Mr. ALDRICH. They would not get it any cheaper, because, 
as the Senator from Washington has very well said, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company fixes the prices of their machines 
everywhere. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not only that, Mr. President, but, if I re- 
member aright, I have seen in a government publication that that 
company gets higher prices for their machines abroad than they 
get here at home, That is the one exception, I believe, the one 
notable exception, to that state of affairs of which we hear 
so much as to the selling of our products abroad cheaper than 
at home. I am sure that I have at my house a government 
publication which shows the astonishing fact that this company 
gets a higher price for its machines abroad than here, : 

Mr. BACON. I have no doubt of that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o’clock p. m. having 
arrived, under the order of the Senate, the Senate stands 
oo until 10.30 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, Friday, June 4, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, June 3, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by Rey. George Robinson, chaplain, United States 
Army, retired. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, June 1, 1909, was 
read and approved. 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


The SPEAKER announced the following appointments of 
directors for the Columbia Hospital for Women, Washington, 
D. G.: 

Mr. Srundiss and Mr. Foster of Tilinois. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. - 


Leave of absence was granted as follows: 
‘To Mr. MILER of Kansas, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Joyce, by unanimous consent, indefinitely, on account 
of important business. 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
demands the regular order. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The committees were called. z 
“PORTO RICO. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9541, 
the Porto Rican bill. 

And, pending that, Mr. Speaker, when we adjourned the last 
time this bill was under consideration we had reached the dis- 
cussion under the five-minute rule. I understand there are two 
gentlemen on that side of the House, and probably one on this, 
who desire to spend some time in general debate. I therefore 
ask that general debate be in order in the Committee of the 
Whole at this time for the day, and I would like to give notice 
that I shall ask on Monday that a vote be had on the amend- 
ments to the bill, but no vote on any amendment to-day—simply 
general debate. I ask unanimous consent that it be opened for 
general debate to-day. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], who offered the amendment the 
other day, brought it to my desk and stated that he was very 
_ anxious to be heard upon it when the bill was presented to the 
House for further consideration. He stated that he would have 
to be away for several days and requested me to do what I 
could to further consideration of the bill until his re- 
turn, and for that reason I am going to make a point of no 
quorum in order to give him a chance to get back before the 
matter is taken up. He is very much interested in the adoption 
of his amendment, and I myself think we ought to adopt it and 
ought also to have a constitutional majority in the House when 
a bill of such importance is up for consideration. I make the 
point that there is not 2 quorum present. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Does the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon] have any objection to our having a little general debate 
on the bill to-day? There is no vote to be taken. That would 
not interfere with his friend from Missouri. 

Mr. MACON. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is simply 
an extension of what was known in the South a few years ago 
as the infamous “carpetbag rule.” And as I do not want the 
Porto Ricans to be cursed with that kind of government, I am 
going to insist upon a quorum being present before the House 
proceeds to consider the bill further. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, as I understood the request 
of the gentleman from New York, it was that additional time be 
given for general debate. Now, I want to ask the Speaker if 
the suggestion of no quorum by the gentleman from Arkansas 
is a refusal to consent to the extension of time for general 
debate? 

Mr. PAYNE. As far as I am concerned, we can extend the 
time for general debate, no matter what the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Macon] may do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What I want to know is the parliamentary 
status; if his request for the presence of a quorum was a re- 
fusal of the unanimous consent for general debate? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a refusal, of course. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I want the gentleman to under- 
stand that I do not object to unanimous consent for anything 
that does not improperly cost the Government anything. If 


a proposition does not carry an improper or unnecessary charge 
against the Government or seek to do an injustice to any of its 
citizens, I do not object to unanimous consent at all, no matter 
what is proposed to be done by the Congress. I will thank the 
gentlemen if they will bear that in mind. 

Mr. GAINES. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor the motion of the gentie- 
man from New Tork 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, before that ques- 
tion is put, I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
if he has withdrawn his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not withdrawn my request. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I wanted to know if the gentle- 
man intended to change the request for unanimous consent upon 
which general debate has been had and confine it to this very 
bill, or have general debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is for general debate confined to the bill. 
ane BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman did not state it 

t way. 

Mr. PAYNE. At the beginning an order was made that all 
general debate on this bill be confined to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the request of the gen- 
tleman, as he understands it. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that for to-day the order heretofore 
made by the House closing general debate shall be modified so 
‘that general debate shall be in order upon this bill for to-day. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York if he would not agree that the gentleman from Missouri 
may have thirty minutes on Monday to explain his amendment 
and to discuss it? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would not have any objection to that on Mon- 
day, if that will satisfy the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It will satisfy me, and I think it will 
satisfy the gentleman from Missouri to take thirty minutes 
then. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman modify his request? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think I will modify the request—that upon 
Monday next general debafe shall be in order for thirty minutes, 
and that be allowed to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the remarks that I had in- 
tended to submit apply entirely to the amendment that has been 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. How- 
ever, they could not be made in five minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is the amendment now pending, is it not? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, I wanted to know. The remarks that 
I expect to make will not occupy more than ten or fifteen 
minutes; and I also would prefer to wait until Monday to dis- 
cuss the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman further modify his re- 
quest, so as to allow fifteen minutes also to the gentleman 
from Texas? € 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
New York—I am not going to object to his request—whether 
it would not be better to proceed in the regular way, and at the 
end of five minutes extend the time? 

Mr. PAYNE. That would be for the committee to say. I sup- 
posed that I could get unanimous consent now, and I can not 
understand the attitude of gentlemen objecting to unanimous 


consent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We have not objected to the unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). It is simply a favor of the House 
granted to gentlemen, two or three of whom are on that side, to 
indulge further in general debate when otherwise they would 
have to proceed under the five-minute rule; but they can not 
have the time, if the objection is coming from that side of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York as modified at the request of the two 
gentlemen from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question was taken on the motion to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the Speaker 
announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 11. 

Mr. MACON. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suggest that the roll be called on the motion. 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the 
Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absentees; as many as are in favor 
of the motion will, as their names are called, answer “yea; ” 
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as many as are opposed will answer “nay;” those present and 


roll. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 177 Members are recorded; not 
not voting will answer “present;” and the Clerk will call the | a quorum. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize the im- 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 1, perative necessity of having a quorum here next Monday to 
answered “ present” 15, not voting 213, as follows: 


Alexander, Mo. 


Austin 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett, Ga. 
se Tex. 


De Armond 
5 Miss. 


Ell 

Euglebr ht 
Esch is 
Fitzgerald 
Floyd, Ark, 


Foelker 
Foss 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Allen 


Ames 
Anderson 
Andrus 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Barchfeld 


Brownlow 
Burke, Pa. 
Burleigh 
Burleson 
Byrd 
Calderhead 
Cantrill 


Crumpacker 
Currier 


YEAS—161. 
Foster, Vt. Langley Russell 
Gaines Latta Scott 
Gardner, Mich. Lenroot Sims 
Garner, Tex. Lindbergh Sisson 
Garrett Livingston Slayden 
Glass Lloyd Smith, Mich 
Graft e hist Smith, Tex 
Grant Sparkman 
Greene Loudenslager Sperry 
Guernsey McDermott Spight 
amer McGuire, Okla. Stanley 
Hamilton adison Steenerson 
Hammond Maguire, Nebr. Sulloway 
Hanna Martin, Colo. Swasey 
Hardy 1 in, Tawney 
Hawley ays Taylor, Ala. 
Hay Mit er, Minn. Taylor, Ohio 
Hayes Moon, Tenn. Thistlewood 
Helm Morehead Thomas, Ky. 
Henry, Conn, Morgan, Mo. Thomas, N. C. 
Henry, Tex. Morgan, Okla. Thomas, Ohio 
Morrison Tou Velle 
Hill Moss ‘Townsend 
Hinshaw Murphy Volstead 
Hitchcock Needham Vreeland 
Hobson Oldfield Wallace 
Houston 8 Wanger 
Howard Bage Webb 
Howland Palmer, A. M. Weeks 
Hughes, Ga. Parker Wheeler 
Hull, Tenn Payne Wickliffe 
Humphreys, Miss. Pearre Wiley 
James Pickett Wilson, III 
Jamieson Pray ‘ood, 
Jones Prince Woot, ot 
Keifer Randell, Tex. 
Keliher Ransdell, La. Young. Alen. 
Kennedy, Ohio Roberts peaker 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Rodenbe 
Copp Rucker, Colo. 
Kronmiller Rucker, Mo. 
NAYS—1. 
Macon 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—15. 
Siia Ales 1 5 Brent Te 
espie ver phens, Tex. 
Graham, III. Maynard Taylor, Colo. 
Gregg Patterson 
NOT 3 
Diekema Hughes, W. Va. Olcott 
Dixon, Ind. Hull, Iowa Padgett 
Dodds Humphrey, Wash. sanen H. W. 
raper ohnson, arsons 
Driscoll, D. A. Johnson, O Br Perkins 
Driscoll, M Johnson, S. C. Peters 
urey Joyce Plumle 
Edwards, Ky. Kahn Poindexter 
Avins Kendall ou 
Estopinal Kennedy, iowa Pratt 
Fairchild Kinkead, N. J ujo 
Fassett Kitchin * Rainey 
Ferris Knap Reeder 
Finley Knowland Reid 
Fish Korbly Reynolds 
Flood, Va. Kiistermann Rhinock 
Focht Lafean ichardson 
Fordney b Riordan 
Fornes Langham Robinson 
Foster, III. Lassiter Rothermel 
Foulkrod w Sabath 
Fowler Lawrence Saunders 
Fuller Shackleford 
Gallagher Lindsay Shar 
Gardner, Mass. Lorimer Sheffield 
Gardner, N. J. Lovering Sheppard 
Garner, Pa. Lowden Sherſey 
Gill, Lundin herw 
Gill, Mo. McCall Simmons 
Gillett McCreary Slem 
Gilmore McHenry Smal 
Godwin McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Cal. 
Goebel 1 III. Smith, Iowa 
Goldfogle McKinney pen fa 
ood McLachlan, C hwick 
Gordon McLaughlin, Miehs tafford 
Goulden MeMorran Sterling 
Graham, Pa. Madden tevens, Minn. 
Griest Malby Sturgiss 
Griggs Mann Sulzer 
Gronna Miller, Kans. Talbott 
Hamill AN 55 Tener 
Hamlin Mondell Tilson 
Harrison Moon, Pa. Tirrell 
Haugen Moore, Pa. Underwood 
Heald Moore, Tex. Washburn 
Heflin orse Watkins 
Hollingsworth Mudd Weisse 
Howell, N. J. Murdock Willett 
Howell, Utah Nelson Wilson, Pa. 
Hubbard, Iowa Nicholls Young, N. X. 
Hubbard, W. Va. Norris 
Huff Nye 
Hughes, N. J. O Connell 


pass this bill. The interests of Porto Rico and of this country 
demand it. Anyone who read the Evening Star of night before 
last learned the conditions in that island, which conditions 
are largely the result of the delay in the passage of this bill. 
It must pass not only this House, but the Senate also, be ap- 
proved by the President, and certified to Porto Rico before 
the end of this month, and there is no time to spare. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not ask the House to-day to send for 
absent Members, but I give notice that if a quorum does not 
appear on Monday I shall ask the House to send for absent 
Members, so as to get a quorum here. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House, 
pursuant to the order heretofore made, adjourned until Monday, 
June 7, 1909. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, HTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the con- 
clusions of fact and law in the French spoliation cases relating 
to the schooner Friendship, Patrick Drummond, master (S. Doc. 
No. 73), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 10373) providing 
for the appointment of one additional assistant clerk and a 
financial clerk of the municipal court of the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10374) providing for 
the establishment of a bureau of mines in the Department of 
the Interior—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10375) requiring all printing 
and binding to be done by the Government of the United States 
and its employees, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10376) authorizing the purchase 
of grounds for the accommodation of public buildings for the use 
of the Government of the United States in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: ; 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10377) granting an increase 
of pension to John Garrett—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 10378) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry H. King—to the Committee on Im 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (H. R. 10379) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah H. Lieb—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10380) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosina A. Gottmanshausen—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10381) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Falbisaner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10382) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10383) granting a pension to Mattie P. 
Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 10384) granting a pension 
to Rewer A. Bowman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 10385) granting an increase of 
Bsr — to John H. Kimmel - to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COWLES: A bill (H. R. 10386) for the relief of the 
trustees of the Davenport Female College—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10387) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas R. Campbell—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10388). for the 
relief of the heirs of William Parks, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10389) for the relief of the heirs of Felix 
B. Parks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10390) for the relief 
of W. S. Curless, of California—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10891) granting an increase of pension to 
A. W. Sefton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10392) to correct the military record of 
A. W. Hubbard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10393) to correct the military record of 
James M. Wiley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10394) granting 
an increase of pension to James L. Carpenter—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 10305) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles E. Thetford—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 10396) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John C. Smith—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10397) granting 
an increase of pension to Julian Barger—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 10398) granting a pension to 
T. P. Allmond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 10399) granting a pension 
to Christina F. Bartholomew—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10400) granting an increase of pension to 
William Widner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10401) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben S. Bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 10402) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Peterson—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REEDER: A bill (H. R. 10403) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry O. Pixley—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10404) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Grovenburgh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10405) granting an increase of pension to 
David Shively—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10406) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Hadley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10407) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene K. Felt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10408) granting a pension to Charlotte D. 
Ohm—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10409) granting an 
increase of pension to William Boyd—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10410) granting an increase of pension to 
Nick Muench—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10411) granting an increase of pension to 
James Obatson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10412) granting 
a pension to Vesta V. Spears—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

t By Mr. : A bill (H. R. 10413) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nathaniel Lawson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10414) granting an ìncrease of pension to 
Edward L. Morris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10415) granting an increase of pension to 
Timothy Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10416) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Bigley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILEY: A bill (H. R. 10417) granting an increase 
af pension to Charles H. Houghton—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Hefferlin Mercantile Com- 
pany, praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Spokane (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, 
praying for an appropriation to enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a physical yaluation of railroad property, 
and for legislation to enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion to control freight rates more effectively—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Oregon and Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, praying for an appropriation to make pos- 
sible the physical valuation of railroads—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of peace committees of the Religious Societies of 
Friends, praying for such action as will accomplish a reduction 
of armaments among the nations of the world—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Florence Crittenton Mission, pray- 
ing for the passage of a law for the protection of young girls 
after their arrival in the United States—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Mill Run Council and Western Council, 
Order United American Mechanics, of Pennsylvania, praying 
for the exclusion of Asiatic immigrants—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Commercial Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, praying for immediate action on the tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of William Demuth & Co., of New 
York, against a duty on laurel wood—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of American Forestry Association, favoring 
n for forest preservation to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of American Federation of Art, for adoption of 
systematic plan for development of the city of Washington—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: Memorial of house of representatives of 
the Illinois legislature, through house resolution 54, favoring 
legislation for improvement of the Kankakee and Iroquois 
rivers—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Addison 
Council, No. 484; Webster Council, No. 79, of Belle Vernon; and 
Smithfield Council, No. 527, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, and A. L. Remer, all of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
Asiatic exclusion law, except against merchants, students, and 
travelers—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mount Pleasant, Vandergrift 
Heights, Waynesburg, Connellsville, Myersdale, Brownsville, 
Somerset, and Uniontown, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of counties committee of 
California Promotion Commission, favoring issuance of bonds 
for river and harbor improvements—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of James L. Carpenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of committee of consumers of 
New York, favoring revision of the tariff downward—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, for increased duties on hosiery, ete.—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of New York, favor- 
ing a tariff commission or tariff board—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of presidents and ex-presidents of the United 
Societies of Philadelphia for Protection of Immigrants, against 
raising immigrant tax to $10—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, against 
parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES Petitions of A. A. Moiteret, T. S. Williams, 
James F. Casey, R. J. Sulsberg, J. Olaf Anderson, J. T. Fitz- 
gerald, T. R. Angove, B. J. O'Sullivan, C. Sorensen, F. J. Hurbsch, 
B. B. Holbert, Morris Blum, James Jordan, W. J. Garrick, Frank 
Anderson, J. F. G. W. Wilken, L. M. Williams, George Macklin, 
Tillie Garrett, and Mary L. Carson, of San Francisco, Cal., fa- 
yoring an effective exclusion law against all Asiatics, excepting 
merchants, students, and travelers—to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of various dealers and others, of 
Oswego, N. X., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MALBY: Petition of Ticonderoga branch of Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, favoring retention 
of present duty on wood pulp and paper—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petition of post-card manufacturers and 
Allied Trades Protective Association, favoring duty on post 
eards—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of counties committee of the California Pro- 
motion Commission, of Del Monti, for appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 to improve waterways—to the Committee on Ways and 


carriers—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL: Petition of citizens of Boston, favoring 
reduction of duty on wheat to not less than 10 cents per 
bushel—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of Board of Trade of 
Cairo, III., commending the United States Weather Bureau 
Service—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: Petitions of S. E. Rice To- 
bacco Company, H. B. Scott, and Perkins Brothers, of Bowling 
Green, and Buren-Martin Company, all in the State of Ken- 
tucky, against increase of duty on tobacco and cigars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


FRIDAY, June 4, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES FROM KENTUCKY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Civil Service Commission, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 25th ultimo, a list of the names of 
persons in the competitive classified service of the United States 
charged to the apportionment from the State of Kentucky, etc. 
(S. Doe. No. 76), which, with the accompanying paper, was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution a Congress relating — federal cooperation 
in the — 3 of road improveme 


Whereas we believe =r) the a pi a seat federal aid for 
im establishment of a 


and 

„ we sould submit that the t of the country's 
— lo r e a share in the annual —— priations by 
with the improvement of our waterways, and that it is on) 
sonable that a part of the revenues derived from as aiding inthe 
as a whole should be devoted to this purpose, thus ai 
8 conditions affecting trade and commerce in 
coun 

Resolved the assembl p senate J, Tha respect 
fully soleat the Congress oY LASS United 888 aki for the enactment 
of legislation creating a national highways O; 
mo he gion a for 3 — the a 2 m 
* oe „ in the —.— 2 3 can . 
at the ea ries t possible date. 

BANCROFT, 
3 of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
JOHN STRANGE, 
ident of ihe 7 Senate. 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joint resolution memorializing Congress to enact a law to prohibit rail- 
roads from increasing their rates and charges except upon notice. 


Reso the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the rage fos d States is hereby requested to enact a’ law roviding that 
an — co ——— of railroads shall not be in increased except upon 

increase filed with the Interstate Com- 
Published in each State 


5 aad that mo tncrosse of saten oi 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, 


of this resolution to the President of the United 
Member of the Congress thereof. 

L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 


Er enian g a on 
States and to eac 


ve Soar Clerk of the Assembly. 
, JOHN STRANGE, 
fe President of the Senate. 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the American 
Federation of Arts, praying for the creation of a bureau of fine 
2 which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

He also presented a petition of the American Federation of 
Arts, of Washington, D. C., praying for the adoption of a sys- 
tematic plan for the future development of the District of Co- 
lumbia, etc., which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. SCOTT. T present a telegram which I a may be reed 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

— ae MOENDSVILLE, W. Va., June 8, 1909. 
on. 


Scorr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
es ee ee S and enameled ware have the same 


which is 45 cent, and as — re- 
ported by the *. . atfon threatens our 4 
STEWART STAMPING . — 
Mr. SCOTT 


Presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from the United st States Stamping Company, of Moundsville, 
W. Va., and a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, from the 
Enterprise Enamel Company, of Bellaire, Ohio, relative to the 
duty on enameled ware, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wilton, N. H., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and 
refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM presented a petition of the Denver Live 
Stock Exchange, of Denver, Colo., praying for the retention of 
the duty of 15 per cent on cattle hides, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry letters, telegrams, and affidavits 
relative to the distribution of the stock of the Southwestern 
Sugar and Land Company, of Glendale, Ariz., which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented resolutions of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, relative to the condition of affairs 
in Armenia, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Yonkers, 
Rushville, Rochester, Mount Morris, Elmira, Auburn, Penn Yan, 
Phelps, Akron, Canandaigua, Brockport, Wolcott, Oakfield, Gor- 
ham, Medina, Victor, Geneva, Basom, and Bath, all in the State 
of New York, praying for a restoration of the duty on foreign 
oil production, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the State 
Bankers’ Association of Kansas, which were referred to the 
. on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as ows: 


Whereas a prolonged tion on the tariff question has a tenden: 
to unsettle 5 conditions; and = X 


Apaes it is apparent that normal condition in the business world 


not return until Congress takes a final action of the tarif ques- 
tion : Therefore be it jie 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each of Sen- 
ators and Representatives at Washington. eects 


Mr. SMOOT presented petitions of Hon. William Spry, gov- 
ernor of Utah, of Salt Lake City; of sundry citizens of Provo, 
Ogden City, Logan, Lewiston, Garland, Lehi, Spanish Fork, 
Elsinore, Murray, West Weber, Kanesville, Hooper, Smithfield, 
Providence, and Greenville; of the Woods Cross Canning and 
Pickling Company; of the Smith-Bailey Drug Company, of Salt 
Lake City; and of the Shupe-Williams Candy Company, of 
Ogden, all in the State of Utah; and of sundry farmers of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, praying for a retention of the present rate of duty 
on all grades of sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2524) for the relief of the trustees of Mount Carmel 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of Williamson County, Tenn. ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 2525) granting a pension to Rebecca Whitthorne; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2526) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
M. Miller (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2527) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
L. D. Sawyer (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2528) granting an increase of pension to Archibald 
II. McMurphy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 2529) granting a pension to Catharine Doherty; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER: 

A bill (S. 2530) authorizing the acceptance by the United 
States Government from the Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary 
to the Grand Army of the Republic, of a proposed gift of land 
contiguous to the Andersonville National Cemetery, in the State 
of Georgia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 2531) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. H. Morris (with accompanying papers) ; 5 

A bill (S. 2532) granting an increase of pension to Josephus 
Clark (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2533) granting an increase of pension to Annie M. 
Behney (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2534) granting an increase of pension to Jesse M. 
White (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. ROOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (II. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other. purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—SOLON BRYAN. 
On motion. of Mr. FLINT, it was 


Ordered, That the papers aerompanring the bill (S. 5613) for the re- 
lief of Solon Bryan, first session, Fifty-ninth Congress, be withdrawn, 
there having been no adverse report thereon. 


REPORT UPON GERMAN MANUFACTURES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 55, submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. La FOLLETTE, as follows: 


Senate resolution 55. 


Resolred, That the President of the United States, if not incom- 
patible in his judgment with the public interest, be, and he hereby is, 
requested to transmit to the Senate copies of all the correspondence 
which passed between the Department of State and the German Gov- 
ernment, or between any representative of the United States and offi- 
cials of the German Government, having relation to the report upon 
German manufactures furnished by the German Government to the 
United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
desire to speak on the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, yesterday I inter- 
rupted the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] for the 
purpose of discussing the “German report,” so called. The 
Senator from Wisconsin said that he did, not care for any sur- 
mise as to the possible effect or purport of the report. I held 
in my hand at the time I addressed the Chair and interrupted 
the Senator from Wisconsin the following from the Augsburg 
(Germany) Chamber of Commerce, and I was about to read 
this sentence concerning the wage in the cotton industry: 

While the average wage of a weaver of ordinary efficiency runs from 

3.75 to $4.50 per week, this sum is often exceeded. The probable dif- 


erence in favor of the American workman is in the proportion of 2 or 
24 to 1. This, however, is practically equalized by the fact that the 


Mr. President 
There is no objection to the resolution, Mr. 


standard of living is nearly twice as high in America as in Germany. 


What I wanted to say yesterday to the Senator from Wis- 
consin and what I propose to say now is this, that it is not the 
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province of the Augsburg (Germany) Chamber of Commerce 
to comment on the high standard of living in America as com- 
pared with Germany as an offset to the difference in wages 
between workmen in the woolen industry in Germany and 
workmen in the woolen industry of our own country. 

Mr. President, I was not guessing or surmising or speculating 
about it. I happened at that moment to have in my hand, 
through the courtesy of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the argument of the Augsburg Chamber of Commerce 
upon our tariff policy, and that statement in its manner and 
form is a voluntary impertinence upon the part of our com- 
mercial rivals. 

It is said that our legislation, if we are faithful to the dec- 
larations of our party platform, must be based upon the dif- 
ference between the cost of labor here and in Europe. That, 
perhaps, may be a fair measure, although difficult to ascer- 
tain, but, Mr. President, we are not called upon to equalize the 
standard of living between the woolen workers of Germany and 
our own. The woolen workers of our country may live as they 
please, with carpets on their floors and chairs and tables in 
their houses. This is the American standard of living, and the 
higher the standard the more creditable it is to us. 

I deny the right of any foreign board of commerce to com- 
ment upon the high standard of American living as an argu- 
ment in favor of lower duties against our competitors in 
Europe. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. HBEYBURN. I should like to know that I understood 
the Senator correctly as criticising the right of a private or- 
ganization that wanted to make such comment as it may choose 
to make upon anything connected with the American Govern— 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I criticise the right of any foreign 
board of commerce, representing our rivals, to suggest the 
measure of difference that should be prescribed in our tariff 
law as between the products of their country and our own. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will suggest to the Senator that we have 
been in the habit for a great many years, even in responsible 
declarations of party platforms, of referring to the pauper 
labor of Europe and the cheap labor of Europe and the under- 
paid wage-worker of Europe. The Senator would not under- 
take to criticise our action in that regard? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I make no complaint about 
that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then, why should not a private assemblage 
of German citizens have the same privilege? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Idaho will un- 
derstand that the Chamber of Commerce of Augsburg is not 
content with saying that the wage of workers in the woolen 
industry of our country is two and a half times what it is at 
Augsburg, but they point out that the high standard of Ameri- 
can living must be considered as an offset. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, we have frequently de- 
clared, both on this floor and in party platforms, that the low 
standard of their living should be taken into consideration. 
It seems to me that unless this is an official declaration of the 
Government that should be considered behind closed doors, we 
are hardly in a position to criticise a personal comment or 
criticism, however unjust. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is a portion of the report 
that has caused so much discussion in this Chamber for several 
days. I call the attention of the Senate, and of the Senator 
from Idaho especially, to the fact that we are not legislating 
here upon the theory that we must equalize the standard of 
living between our country and its rival. That is what they 
say here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will quote to the Senator the 
exact language of the Chamber of Commerce of Augsburg 
again: 

While the average wage of a weaver of ordinary efficiency runs from 
gos to $4.50 per week, this sum is often exceeded. The probable dif- 


erence in favor of the American workman is in the proportion of 2 
or: 2) O ER 


Now, I make no complaint about that. That is the wage 
scale: 

This, however, is practically equalized by the fact that the standard 
of living is nearly twice as high Ag America as in Germany. 

Our standard of living is what we make it. I am proud of 
the fact that it is high; but it has nothing to do with the cost 
of production; it is a tribute to the frugality of our people and 
the wisdom of our laws. 


1909. 
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Mr. HET BURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is all I care to say about it. 
I think it is an impertinence; we did not ask for an argument. 
I do not like its tone. It will not be the measure of my con- 
duct on this bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
his objection is directed against the private utterances of pri- 
vate men or against the fact that this came to us, or was sent 
to us, with the approval of the German Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not understand that it has 
that approval. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Or any official approval at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not at all, I understand, except 
the German boards of trade and organizations of exporters. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was sent by them. : 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was sent by them. That is what I am 
inquiring about. I ask the Senator from Michigan, if I may 
have his attention, if the Senator understands that this was 
sent by the German Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It may have been thus trans- 
mitted. I find no special fault with that; but I decline to sub- 
scribe to the idea that we must frame our tariff law on their 
theory of equalizing the difference in the standard of living 
here and there. Our people may live as they please, whether 
their income is great or small, They can be as frugal and as 
saving and as careful and as temperate as they please, but to 
have that given as a reason for equalizing the duties seems to 
me to be little less than impertinent. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will only say that I would not seek to 
gather wisdom from the ideas and sentiment which prevail in 
those countries, nor shall I. Still I was somewhat astonished 
that a criticism should be made against private individuals. I 
would not be astonished if criticism came here in an orderly 
way against the action of the Government, because that would 
be within our province to consider; but I have known a great 
many people in foreign lands say things very offensive in regard 
to the American people, generally at long distances, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE TABLEF, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The Secretary will state the first bill on the calendar. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Srcrerary. Page 186, paragraph 468, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the proviso as printed in the House text, as 
follows—— 

Mr. HALE. It has already been read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I supposed that we would go on with the cot- 
ton schedule this morning. I gave notice last night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This amendment was pending at the time of 
adjournment. I suppose, practically, the amendment is here 
for consideration. I am quite willing that it shall be disposed 
of now; but perhaps it would be better to go back at once to 
the cotton schedule. 

Mr. BACON. I have some amendments to offer to it, and I 
did not expect to have it brought up this morning, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then it can go over and we will return at 
once to the cotton schedule, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, that method 
will be followed. The pending question, then, is on paragraph 
313, page 97. 

Mr. LA FOLLEHTTE. Mr. President, with reference to the 
proceedings last night at the session which I did not attend, in 
so far as they related to me personally I do not purpose to take 
the time of the Senate now, except to say that after being 
obliged to speak from 12 o’clock to about 5.80 I did not feel able 
to go on for the evening, and I did not feel under any obliga- 
tion to do so. I did not ask that the business of the Senate be 
suspended for me at the evening session. I did not say to any- 
body that I was ill. I wasnot. I was exhausted after several 
hours’ work on the floor during the intensely oppressive heat 
of the afternoon, as any Senator would have been. 

I supposed, Mr. President, that others would participate in 
the’ discussion last night. I thought that certainly before a 


vote was taken on the cotton schedule the promise of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to make his explana- 
tion of that schedule would be redeemed, and whether it took 
him ten minutes or an hour or two hours in which to do it I 
felt reasonably certain that whatever explanation he might 
make would lead to debate sufficient to enable me to come back 
to the session to-day refreshed with a night of rest and debate 
the pending schedule. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has passed over the consid- 
eration of a large number of paragraphs in the bill upon less 
excuse than was offered last night for postponing until to-day 
a vote upon the cotton schedule. The Senator from Rhode Island 
himself has asked, and it is only by unanimous consent that he 
can secure, the passing over by the Senate of many paragraphs 
of the bill. He stands upon this floor like any other Senator. 
He forgets it sometimes, but under the Constitution and the 
rules of this body his rights are no greater than those of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, or any other Senator in this body; 
and I say that upon his request, not once, but scores of times, we 
have passed over paragraphs in the course of this debate to 
oblige the Senator from Rhode Island and to wait upon the con- 
venience of the Finance Committee while they matured this bill, 
which was brought into the Senate prematurely and without 
proper consideration by the committee. 

SHOULD HAVE YIELDED TO SENATOR GALLINGER. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Garen] last 
night, when I was not on the floor, criticised me for not yielding 
to him when he asked me to do so. I glanced over the report 
of my speech, or at least a portion of it, and I think the Senator 
had a right to complain. It is a fact that I did not yield, and I 
think I should have yielded to him, though not perhaps at the 
very time that he rose, for I had not concluded what I had to 
say. I ought to have remembered, when I concluded, and 
yielded to him. I did not do so, because I was swept along by 
what I was saying, and forgot it. I make my amends to him 
here this morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I join with the Senator in his kindly 
expressions toward me personally. The Senator will recall 
that, looking directly in my face and stepping forward, he sug- 
gested that New England Senators were treating his discussion 
with smirks, or something of that kind. I was doing the Sen- 
ator the honor to listen to more of his speech, I think, than 
almost any other Senator did, and I was interested in it. 

I simply rose for the purpose of saying to the Senator that, 
if be had allusion to me, which I thought he had, he was 
entirely mistaken; that I was not treating him with discourtesy, 
and that I was not smirking at anything he said, but, on the 
contrary, was listening attentively and was enjoying his dis- 
cussion. The Senator ought to have given me that privilege, 
= I am glad that he feels this morning he ought to have 

one S0. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I concede that, Mr. President. I have 
a habit which perbaps is not a matter of interest and I ought 
not to detain the Senate to mention it—when I am speaking I 
see the face of eyery Senator and every change of expression 
just as in practicing law I saw the face of every juryman, and 
used to think that I knew what was passing in the mind of 
each juror. It is a fault. Let that pass. 

Mr, President, I return now to say that a great subject is 
before the Senate. It is one that strikes deep down into the 
lives and the homes and will profoundly affect the prosperity 
and the happiness of all the people of this country. It does not 
affect merely manufacturers. It does not affect merely the 
people who work for the manufacturers and their interests. 
It ought to be weighed with very great care. I do not mean 
to say that the interests of the manufacturers and those who 
have invested their capital are not entitled to be weighed with 
as great care; but those who work for wages are entitled 
to have their interests carefully considered as well. 


PUBLIC ENTITLED TO FAIR PRESENTATION OF TARIFF FACTS. 


Mr. President, this bill will bear upon the people of this 
whole country millions of them—either fairly or un- 
fairly, justly or unjustly. I tell you it is of tremendous con- 
sequence what we do here each day. We pass a paragraph or 
a schedule, and it is driven in on me all the while that we do 
not know just how our action is going to affect the people of our 
country. We do not know how much that is going to take out of 
the earnings or savings of this family or that family, and we 
ought to know. 
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The formation of public opinion is of tremendous importance 
in framing legislation. 

Nothing ought to have a place in the debate upon this great 
measure except that which is germane to the bill. The issue 
involved should not be obscured by any personal controversy. 
It shall not be so obscured with my sanction. 

Mr. President, it is one of the least concerns of my life how 
votes shall be cast in an election in so far as it affects me. I 
never have in my public life taken the easier pathway. I could 
have done so. I never have. What I am saying to-day is 
said from a deep conviction. 

I have given fifteen years out of the best of my life to a 
great struggle in my State. I became deeply interested in cer- 
tain things that seemed to me to go to the very foundation of 
this Government. That interest possessed me; it took me out 
of my profession; it put me into a contest in Wisconsin to estab- 
lish in that Commonwealth, first of all, if possible, a government 
by the people and for the people. 

Mr. President, I would not be provincial; I would not be 
boastful; but something has been accomplished in Wisconsin 
that draws to it the leading students of government from every 
State in this Union. From every great university, from the 
economic departments of the great universities of Europe, they 
have come to the capital of Wisconsin to study thé legislation 
of that State, especially concerning the government of corpora- 
tions in their relation to the life of the people. 

Mr. President, at every step in that long fight I was subjected 
to personal attacks of the most virulent kind—misrepresenting 
my character, attempting to destroy it, assailing my motives, 
lying about everything I did and everything I did not. But, sir, 
I early marked out a course for myself. I said: “If I permit 
myself to be drawn aside to answer personal attacks, this great 
struggle to bring government back to the people will be de- 
graded to a petty personal issue.” 
right hand nor to the left. When assailed and misrepresented, 
my answer was: The corporations in the State of Wisconsin are 
not paying their share of the taxes. To every personal charge 
I made one answer: The public service corporations shall not 
control in legislation. They shall serve the public impartially, 
and render services at reasonable rates. 


WILL NOT TURN ASIDE TO ANSWER PERSONAL ATTACKS. 


So in respect to every assault made upon me, Mr. President, 
my answer was the great issue. As an individual I was in- 
significant, of little consequence. If I did anything for the 
State, in which I was born and live, it was simply as an hum- 
ble instrument for the right settlement of the great issues over 
which we have, sir, so little control in our day and generation. 
We do not, we can not, make the issues. Great ideas thrust 
themselves into the arena; they are antagonistic; one is right 
and one is wrong; and as the contest goes on the men who are 
drawn into that contest are but the instruments in those great 
ideas of evolution in the progress of the race. 

Mr. President, does anybody suppose that I am to turn aside 
in this debate to answer some petty and contemptible attack 
upon me personally? No. The Senate was occupied yesterday 
for five hours, at least, in the discussion of the cotton schedule. 
Certain facts were laid before this body. I may be wrong 
about it, but, in my judgment, they were important facts. An 
evening session followed. Some sensationalism developed in that 
evening session, and it claimed a space in the newspapers report- 
ing yesterday’s proceedings of Congress to the exclusion of the 
debate upon the bill. So to-day, Mr. President, that might be 
repeated if personal controversy were again intruded into this 
discussion. It shall not occur with my consent. 

As to the remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] last evening, Mr. President, the public is not greatly 
interested in individual Senators and how they spend their 
time when away from the Senate Chamber. The people of 
Wisconsin will take care of me if I am an unfaithful servant 
without prompting from any Senator upon this floor. I would 
suggest that he would render a more important service to the 
country and to the State of Pennsylvania, were he to account 
for the way he spends his time when absent from this body, 
than in any effort to make any account of mine. 

I might add, Mr. President, that no man could undertake to 
account for the whereabouts of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
when absent from this body without transgressing the rules of 
the Senate, and that I do not purpose to do in this debate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


I turned neither to the 


A MISTAKE AND A PUBLIC CORRECTION, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield, but not for any speech to be 
injected into my remarks. I will yield for a brief statement or 
a question. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that he has already 
made a statement about myself and about the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in a magazine known as “ La Follette’s,” in which he says: 

The silent school of politics, to which Pennsylvania has been so lon: 
devoted, and of which the late M. S. Quay whe the greatest exponent: 
and Senator Boies Penrose is the present-day exemplar, has brought the 
State to the gg of having the hugest deficit ever known. On the 
20th, Henry F. Wallace, former speaker of the Pennsylvania house, 
stated that the deficit is now $79,000,000; that the legislature of the 
State is incapable of handling the situation, and that a law should be 
passed throwing the. State into the hands of three receivers—he called 
them commissioners—and named John Wanamaker, Henry C. Frick, and 
George W. Drexel as the right men to pull the State out of the hole. 


Pennsylvania has run the course of machine politics to the ver d 
would seem from this, Be o ery end, it 


I desire to state, for the information of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, because he has failed to deny this statement heretofore 
when it was called to his attention, that nobody exists in the 
State of Pennsylvania by the name of Henry F. Wallace who 
was formerly the speaker of the house of representatives. The 
State of Pennsylvania, instead of owing $79,000,000, does not 
owe a penny of debt, if consideration be given to the sinking 
fund, which provides for the bonds when they reach maturity; 
and the report of the state treasurer, published according to law 
in the papers of Pennsylvania within the last three days, shows 
that the treasurer of Pennsylvania has $11,000,000 balance in 
his hands. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

pt PENROSE. The statements of the Senator from Wis- 
consin—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. The question of the reliability of his state- 
ments I leave to the judgment of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, permit me to say 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania is quite right about 
that error having been made in the magazine which I publish. 
I employ a staff to assist me in my work. The associate editor, 
Mr. Herbert Quick, writes for each issue of the paper the col- 
umn which is entitled News worth remembering; ” and in the 
issue to which the Senator from Pennsylvania refers, Mr. Quick, 
in commenting in that column upon news printed in the current 
press of the day, made the criticism to which the Senator has 
called attention. ‘That criticism was based upon a dispatch 
printed in the first issue of the Chicago Record-Herald, on one 
of the mornings of that week, which stated the facts exactly 
as Mr. Quick stated them when writing up the paragraph upon 
that subject. Mr. Quick had seen and clipped that issue of the 
Record-Herald. When the criticism came from the press of 
Pennsylvania that an error had been committed, that paragraph 
was transmitted from the offices of La Follette’s Magazine in 
Madison, Wis., to the Chicago Record-Herald. They were 
asked for an explanation. The managing editor stated that 
they did print the dispatch, supposing it to be true; that they 
published it in the first issue of that day’s paper, and, discoy- 
ering it to have been a fake, suppressed it in the subsequent 
issue. Mr. Quick afterwards, at my suggestion, upon the edi- 
torial page of the paper, made a full statement of the fact, and 
expressed regret for publishing the incorrect statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield just for this purpose only. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator refer me to the date of the 
editorial? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania that I will send to my committee room and get it, 
and have it put on his desk, because I do not want to lumber 
up the Recorp with anything of that sort, but I will have the 
magazine containing that apology put on the Senator's desk. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should be very glad to see it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Pennsylvania will 
be shown it. 

Mr. PENROSE. When a correction was requested 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I elect to proceed with 
my discussion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator 


from Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield further. R 
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INSISTS ON DISCUSSION OF PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I decline to yield, Mr. President, for 
the very reason which I have taken some minutes of time this 
morning to state. I propose to keep the attention of the Senate 
and the country and, if possible, the press, to a consideration 
of the cotton schedule as it has been reported and as it is sought 
to be passed by the committee which has reported it to the 
Senate. 


I now wish to revert for a few moments to the analysis of 


the increases in this schedule as shown by the table of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. I shall finish that shortly, and then I shall 
prove, Mr. President, by the customs appraisers of the Govern- 
ment that these increases are made as I have been contending. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted in presenting the in- 
creases shown by the table of the Bureau of Statistics, I had 
reached paragraph 321, embracing cotton cloth in which other 
than the ordinary warp and filling threads have been intro- 
duced to form a figure, and had reached the provisions embrac- 
ing cloth of that character exceeding 100 and not exceeding 150 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling. I 
had called attention to the fact that on cloth of that count and 
quality, not bleached, not exceeding 4 square yards to the 
pound and valued at more than 7 cents per square yard, the 
duty had been increased 185 per cent, while importations for 
1907 under that description amounted to only $5. The next 
item, Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I hope we may have order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator. The next de- 
scription is of cloth of the same count, character, and condi- 
tion, exceeding 4 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the 
pound, and valued at more than 7 cents per square yard. 
On this cloth the increase is 59.38 per cent, and the value of 
imports only $32. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BACON. Anyone who has ever addressed the Senate 
especially at any length, knows the fact that conversation in 
the Chamber adds immeasurably to the labor of the speaker and 
imposes a great and grievous burden upon him. I do hope that 
I may be excused for again, in so short a time, asking for 
order in the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair attempts to preserve 
order whenever any Senator is speaking. 

Mr. BACON. The Chair will not understand me as making 
any criticism upon the Chair whatever. I simply desired, Mr. 
President, to call attention to the fact that the persons who 
converse in the Chamber add very largely to the labor of the 
speaker. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair agrees with the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator from Georgia and 
the Chair for endeavoring to preserve order. 

On cloth of the same kind, count, and weight, valued at over 
9 cents per square yard, the increase is 32.12 per cent, and 
the value of imports was $24,729. 

On cloth of the same kind and count, bleached, weight over 
8 square yards to the pound, and valued at over 11 cents per 
square yard, the increase is 10.40 per cent, and the value of 
imports $293,809. 

On cloth of this kind and count, dyed, colored, «stained, 
painted, or printed, weight exceeding 8 square yards to the 
pound, valued at more than 123 cents per square yard, the in- 
crease is 25.86 per cent, and the value of imports in 1907, 
$82,117. 

Coming now, Mr. President, to the next subdivision of para- 
graph 321, embracing cloth of this kind exceeding 150 and not 
exceeding 200 threads to the square inch, on cloth not bleached, 
valued at over 10 cents per square yard, the increase is 14.55 
per cent, and value of imports $249. 

On the same cloth bleached, exceeding 43 and not exceeding 
6 pounds to the square yard and valued at more than 7 cents 
per square yard, the increase is 20.82 per cent, and the value 
of imports was $642. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 


NO ONE HAS OR CAN FURNISH AN EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. It is for a question. Does the Senator in 
his discussion place any particular construction upon this, 
which appears to be the situation, as shown by the Senator's 


argument—that frequently on some cloth, the importation of 
which is practically nothing, or $5 or $50 worth, the increase 
is enormous, while in other cases, where there appears to be a_ 
substantial importation, no increase at all is made? What is 
the purpose or the significance of increasing so largely where 
the importations are so small and failing to make increases at 
all where the importations are apparently quite substantial? 
I confess I do not understand it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think nobody can furnish, and I 
am certain that no one has furnished, an explanation for such 
conditions and such apparent contradictions and such phenome- 
nal increases as those to which the Senator directs attention. 

Mr. President, on bleached cloth of the description given, 
valued at over 12 cents per square yard, the increase is 27.01 
per cent and the value imported in 1907 was $122,078. 

On the same cloth, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
exceeding 44 and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, 
valued at more than 7 cents per square yard, the increase is 
18.35 per cent and the value of imports in a whole year was $7. 

On the same cloth, valued at over 12} cents per square yard, 
the increase is 2.42 per cent and the value imported $14,203. 

The next subdivision of this paragraph embraces cloth of 
this character exceeding 200 and not exceeding 300 threads to 
the square inch. On cloth of this count, bleached, valued at 
over 15 cents per square yard, the increase is 10.44 per cent 
and value of imports $3,270. 

On the same cloth, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued above 174 cents per square yard, the increase is 8.10 per 
cent and the value of imports for one year was $3,372. 

The next, and the last item of increase in this schedule, is in 
paragraph 329, the last item, cotton duck. This is a kind of 
cloth used in the manufacture of clothing for farmers, mechan- 
ics, and laboring men generally, and used also for awnings, 
tents, wagon covers, and a great variety of purposes. The in- 
crease of duty on cotton duck is 28.57 per cent. The value of 
the imports for the year 1907 under the existing duty was 
only $15,862. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to inquire of the Senator to 
what paragraph he is now referring? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am referring to paragraph 329. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Paragraph 329 in the print which I 
have relates to cotton table damask. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Cotton duck is the last item in the 
same paragraph. 

RECAPITULATION OF ADVANCES IN COTTON SCHEDULE. 

Mr. President, the table to which I have been referring, which 
is compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, from the Book of 
Estimates, presented by the Committee on Finance, discloses 
this startling fact; and I offer it against the statement of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. The Senator from 
Massachusetts day before yesterday, speaking upon this bill, 
said there were only 33 increases, and, as I remember, he stated 
that there were three hundred and thirty odd decreases in this 
bill. I have already said that we can not determine whether 
this revision is upward or downward by counting the number 
of increases and the number of reductions, for the reason which 
I stated, that the increases may be upon items of very great 
importance in the commerce of the country, and the decreases 
may be upon items of relatively small importance. 

Mr. President, the detailed analysis of this bill which this 
table presents shows that, instead of 33 increases, there are 288 
increases of duties in this bill. In the cotton schedule alone 
there are 70 increases of duties as against 21 decreases in duties. 
The increases apply to importations amounting in 1907 to 
$10,382,503 ; the decreases, to only $44,794. 

Aside from these increases, apparent in figures on its face, 
there are hidden increases in this bill. I do not mean that 
statement as implying a design upon the part of the members 
of the committee, but somebody in the framing of this bill 
manifestly knew what he was doing. There are increases 
here which are not disclosed by the table of figures at all, 
but which will result from new language in the bill, new pro- 
visos, new conditions, and new definitions. Their effect can 
not be measured because they have not existed before and 
there is no basis for mathematical comparison. But a careful 
study of those provisions will prove to any man of intelligence 
that these changes do work out considerable increases, step by 
step, in the bill. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] on Tuesday presented 
to the Senate a certain table showing that the average ad 
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valorem duty imposed under certain paragraphs in the present 
law is 38.66 per cent, and that the Senate bill proposed an ad 
valorem of 43.58 per cent for the same paragraphs, an increase 
of about 13 per cent over the present rate. The Senator from 
Utah contended that this increase was justified because, as he 
claimed, it imposed no greater ad valorem rate than existed in 
the years 1898, 1899, and 1900. Whether or not the Senator 
is correct in claiming that the average ad valorem duties pro- 
posed in the Senate bill are not greater than those collected ten 
years ago under the Dingley Act, is, in my opinion, absolutely 
immaterial in this discussion. The fact is that the average ad 
valorem rates imposed in 1907, under the existing law, are very 
much less than the ad valorem rates proposed in the pending 
bill, and the fact is that the people demanded that those rates 
be reduced and elected a Republican President and a Repub- 
lican Congress upon a party pledge to make such a revision. 
The further fact is that the cotton-goods industry has been 
wonderfully prosperous under the rates imposed last year and 
the year before. = 

No one can gainsay or dispute that. That is a fact which 
confronted the Committee on Ways and Means when they made 
the bill as they passed it through the House. They understood 
that this industry is very s and I would not knowingly 
do it the slightest injury. I believe I have just as keen sensibili- 
ties and just as keen sympathies for the laboring men employed 
in that industry as has the Senator from Massachusetts; but I 
say the testimony is simply overwhelming that this industry is 
not suffering at any point. I want to qualify that just in one 
respect. There was one defect in the Dingley law that needed 
correction. That defect was in paragraph 304. The writing of 
three lines would have corrected it, and it would have met every 


wrong that could be done to this industry by anybody from 


abroad. 
OVERSIGHT IN THE DINGLEY LAW. 


The only paragraph in the cotton schedule of which any just 
complaint cam be made is paragraph 304, and the injustice there 
arises solely from the fact that that paragraph does not contain 
an ad valorem duty upon eloths coming within it exceeding a cer- 
tain value. An amendment imposing an ad valorem duty in that 
paragraph similar to the ad valorem duties imposed in the other 
paragraphs of the Dingley Act relating to cotton cloths would 
eompletely remedy any injustice which now exists. That is paran- 
graph 304 provided for cloth below a certain count; cloth so 
coarse that it had less than 50 threads to the square inch. 
Paragraph 305 of the Dingley law provided for cloth that ran 
from 50 threads and up to 100 threads. Each of the other para- 
graphs in the Dingley law making these classifications in cloth 
by count of the threads provided for ad valorem duties when 
the value of the cloth was so high that the count was not a fair 
measure of the duty. Paragraph 304 did not have any ad 
valorem provision in it. Hence importers brought in cloth 
which, by count of threads, would come into this low class, but 
which was of high value. Had there been an ad valorem pro- 
vision which would have fixed a rate not only based upon the 
count of the threads, but based upon the value of the goods, it 
would have caught these higher priced goods and made them 
pay a proper duty based upon their value. That is what para- 
graph 304 needed, and that is what it did not get, and that is the 
only defect in it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is the exact amendment I have offered 
to paragraph 312 of the Senate bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad the Senator has prepared 
such an amendment, for I believe the Senate will, if they study 
this schedule closely, come to the conclusion that that is what 
ought to be done. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Do I understand that the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa which the Senator refers to covers the 
whole defect in the law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say that I have not myself read 
it, but I have great confidence in the ability of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say that it carries back to para- 
graph 312 the phraseology of the Dingley proviso of paragraph 
313. 

DEFECT IS EXCUSE FOR INCREASES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Finance Committee, however, have 
used this slight defect in paragraph 304 as an excuse for in- 
creasing the duties in practically the entire cotton schedule, 


If it was to readjust the duties to make them more 
harmonious, and if the Finance Committee had considered in 
any degree the rights of the consumers of this country, it would 
have so readjusted the schedule that the average ad valorem 
duties collected under it would not be less and not greater than 
is now being collected under the existing law. 

Indeed, had the Finance Committee had under consideration 
the rights of consumers, the average ad valorem rates instead 
of being increased above those imposed under the present law 
would have been greatly decreased, and that, too, without any 
injury to any legitimate industry, or the lowering of the wage of 
a single worker in a single cotton factory in this country. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loba] stated that 
many of the increases of specific duties are really only apparent 
increases. This has been much dwelt upon, not only by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] as well, and by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Soor]. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said: 

As a matter of fact, they are a return to the original Dingley rates. 


He pointed out that on a great many articles the prices had 
gone up since the law went into effect, with the consequent 
result that the same specific duty now amounts to a lower ad 
e it did ten years ago, when the Dingley tariff went 
nto e 


What the Finance Committee has done now— , 
Says Senator Lopce— 


has been merely to advance the s c duty to a sufficient extent to 
make it amount to the same ad valorem as it did ten years ago. 

By this course of reasoning he could justify a perpetual in- 
crease of duties, because the higher the duty the more certain 
it is to result in an advance in prices and therefore amount to a 
lower ad valorem, since the higher the price the lower the 
ad valorem equivalent of the same specific duty. This would 
justify him, then, according to this reasoning, in advancing 
specific duties still higher, and a year or two later, when that 
led to a still greater increase of prices, to go on with the same 
kind of revision upward, all the time claiming that this is not 
raising the duties but keeping them up to the same ad valorem 
equivalent. 


SAMPLES SHOWING INCREASES RED BY GOVERNMENT'S CHIEF 


SECU: 
EXAMINER. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to lay before the Senate some 
proof which I have here of the actuality of these increases. I 
think I have demonstrated that there are increases, and I think 
I have demonstrated what the per cent of increase is, I have 
the authority of the Committee on Finance, because I have their 
tables, and I have based upon that the calculations of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Now I come to apply the language of the 
bill to samples of the actual goods that the people buy. I 
observed that when the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] 
presented to the Senate, to illustrate his argument, certain 
samples of cotton goods it provoked a very severe criticism from 
the Senator from Rhode Island, but only one answer was at- 
tempted. With a wave of the hand the Senator from Rhode 
Island said: Tou have come in here”—I am not quoting his 
exact language you have come in here with samples furnished 
by importers and calculations based upon those samples. They 
are not reliable. They come from people who are attempting to 
appropriate the markets that belong to the labor and the capital 
of this country.” 

I learned on the day the Senator from Iowa was speaking 
that after he began his remarkable attack upon this schedule 
there had been summoned here from the New York custom- 
house, to assist the Finance Committee, a man of greater expert 
knowledge than those who had been in service here when the 
bill was framed—a man who outranked them in service and in 
recognized proficiency. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The matter which the Senator from Wis- 
consin is about to discuss is of such importance that I desire to 
suggest that there seems to be the absence of a quorum. I 
would not suggest it for that reason, but I think it very im- 
portant that members of the Committee on Finance should be 
here. , 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: ; 


Aldrich Clay Gamble Page 
Bacon Crane Gore Paynter 
Bailey Crawford G heim Penrose 
Beveridge Cullom Hale Perkins 
Borah Cummins Heyburn Piles 
Bourne Curtis Hughes Rayner 
Brandegee Daniel Johnson, N. Dak, Simmons 
Briggs Depew Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dick Jones Smith, Mich, 
Brown Dillingham Kean moot 
Bulkeley Dolliver La Follette Sutherland 
Burkett du Pont Lodge Tillman 
Burnham Fletcher Martin Warner 
Burton Flint Money Warren 
Carter Foster Nelson Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Frazier Oliver 

Clarke, Ark, Gallinger Overman 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Scorr] has been unexpectedly called from the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I took some preliminary 
steps, which it is not necessary, perhaps, for me to state at this 
time, to have this expert authorized to give me information with 
respect to the cotton schedule. I had my interviews with him 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The gentle- 
man of whom I speak is Mr. Parkhill, who has been employed 
for about twenty years in the customs service of the Govern- 
ment, and is the chief examiner in the cotton division of the 
appraiser's office of the custom-house at New York. I asked 
Mr. Parkhill if he would give me samples of cloth illustrating 
the changes, if any, which were made in this bill. 


ASKED FOR FAIR ILLUSTRATIONS OF WORKING OF NEW RATES. 


I told him that, while I wanted nothing that would be unfair 
to the committee or to this bill, I wanted to show how the con- 
sumer is going to be affected by the changes, if any, which it 
makes in the tariff rates. I told him that I thought I could 
better show it if I had samples of cloth upon which were marked 
the rate of duty which cloth of that count and quality would 
take under the existing law and the rate of duty which it would 
take under the reconstructed provisions in this cotton schedule. 
I asked him to procure me samples of that sort, and he did so. 
Here they are [exhibiting]. 

In pursuing my inquiry in this way I felt that my results 
could not possibly be subjected to the imputations which had 
been cast upon the illustrations used by the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Dorn]! when the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] charged that they were the product of biased and in- 
terested people whose statements at most ought to be taken with 
very great allowance. 

There is a sample of cloth [exhibiting] covered by paragraph 
309 of the Dingley Act. It is called croquet cloth. It is a 
quality of cloth, I should say from appearance, and I do not 
assume to set up as an expert, that might be used for ladies’ 
dress goods. The figures and statements here were on this sheet 
when brought to me by Mr. Parkhill, excepting a little memoran- 
dum which I made here with a pencil. I have written, for in- 
stance, “no change,” because this bill makes no change in the 
duty upon that cloth, I am giving you the samples that 
Mr. Parkhill brought to me, not selected by myself out of the 
bunch that he brought, with a view of presenting only samples 
showing increases, but I will present to you all the samples that 
he brought. 

This cloth is covered by paragraph 309 of the Dingley Act. 
The present rate is 40 per cent ad valorem; the value is 41 cents 
per square yard. The proposed duty is 40 per cent under para- 
graph 317 of the pending bill. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to inquire whether 
those samples are samples of foreign goods or of similar articles 
manufactured here? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They are samples of foreign goods. I 
understood from Mr, Parkhill that these were samples which he 
had procured at the custom-house. 

I present next, Mr. President, a sample of what is called 
madras shirting [exhibiting], covered by paragraph 306 of the 
Dingley Act. The present rate is 35 per cent. The value of 
that goods is 18.12 cents per square yard; that is, of course, 
the foreign value. The proposed new duty is 8 cents per square 
yard under paragraph 314 of the Senate bill. That is equivalent 
to 44 per cent and is an increase over the existing duty of 
257 per cent. Those are Mr. Parkhill’s figures, excepting the 
per cent of increase, which I had computed, and is written in 
lead pencil on the sample, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. A 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if 
the increases which he is now suggesting were the increases 


which Mr. Parkhill suggested? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rates of duty are marked on the 
sheet of paper to which the sample is pinned. They are in Mr. 
Parkhill’s handwriting. They were marked on that sample just 
as they are now, when delivered to me by Mr. Parkhill. The 
present rate is 85 per cent; the proposed new duty, 8 cents per 
square yard, is equivalent to 44 per cent, paragraph 314, Senate 
bill. That was on the sample in that form when delivered to me 
by Mr. Parkhill. 

Mr. BORAH. What I wanted to get at is the fact that this 
expert of long experience has stated, in effect, that those raises 
have been made. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Yes, sir; unequivocally, 

Now, Mr. President, I next present a sample which I have 
marked No. 3. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
and the Senator from Idaho that that tallies substantially with 
the figures I gave the other day. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask another question before 
the Senator from Wisconsin proceeds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. A man sometimes forms a more correct opinion 
of a man’s ability by personal contact. I should like to ask 
the Senator, after this conversation with this gentleman, if 
he was thoroughly satisfied as to his ability to present the 
figures and substantiate himself as he purported to do? Was 
he an experienced, capable man in his business? 


MR. PARKHILL IS AN EXPERT IN HIS BUSINESS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
Mr. Parkhill is most proficient. I ought, perhaps, to say that 
Mr. Parkhill was exceedingly timid and reserved and would 
make no communication to and have no communication with me 
until he was authorized and directed to do so. Then he was 
free with me, and from talking with him I came to the con- 
clusion—of course I would not be an expert judge myself— 
that he seemed to know all about this business, in which he has 
been engaged for twenty years. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator please tell us who Mr. 
Parkhill is, and what office he holds, if any? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. Parkhill is employed as chief ex- 
aminer in the appraiser's office in what is known as the “ cotton 
division.” I may not give the exact official designation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. By the Treasury? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. By the custom-house at New York. 
He is under the Secretary of the Treasury, and has been there 
for twenty years. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understood yesterday from the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. AtpricH]—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Allow me. I do not think the Senator 
from South Carolina perhaps was here when I stated that Mr. 
Parkhill was not here in Washington in cooperation with the 
Finance Committee while the bill was originally being framed, 
but after the cotton schedule was either being attacked, or 
attack upon it had been intimated, I think he was summoned 
over here and has been here for several weeks. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, if the Senator from Wisconsin will 
pardon me, another question 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yesterday the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] made allusion, perhaps for the second or third 
time in the debate, to certain duties which were intended to be 
imposed by Congress, but which had been fraudulently set aside 
by rulings by somebody. I could not exactly get at the facts, 
but he referred me to the speech of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. But I was not in the Senate when the Senator 
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from Utah spoke; and I want te know whether or not Mr. 
Parkhill 


belongs to that body 


imported and its requirements to pay duty are attacked in this 
new tariff schedule? In other words, has Mr. Parkhill or the 
aa Ot Apap iaeen —B—“8 
rates 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Parkhill, as I understand, is an 
examiner under the Board — 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does | the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Parkhill is an expert examiner in 
the office where they pass upon invoices, and so forth, and fix 
these duties. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to say that Mr. Parkhill is the 
chief examiner in charge of cotton goods in the New York 
custom-house, and has been an examiner there for twenty-three 
years, I think. 

Mr. TILLMAN. He examines them with what purpose ex- 
cept to fix the duty on them? 

Penge LODGE. He examines them for the purpose of assessing 
uty. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is what I thought; and saying what 

duty such and such goods shall pay under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield only briefly. 

SAMPLES NOT SELECTED TO COVER COURT DECISIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. It will be briefly. I want to state for the 
information of the Senator that no member of the Finance 
Committee has claimed that some of these high-priced goods 
are not advanced in the pending Senate bill; but they have 
given here time and time again the reasons for such advances. 
I only wanted to call the Senator's attention to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is true that these 
two samples I have referred to now are samples of a rather 
high value, but I shall come to some a little later that are of 
very moderate value. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are all affected by the decisions of 
the courts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is the explanation offered by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, I want to say generally with respect to in- 
terruptions, that I shall be very glad to yield, only I request 
Senators to make their interruptions as brief as possible—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In order that I may get along and 
finish, if I can, to-day. I know I am trying the patience of a 
great many. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator from Wisconsin, if he will 
permit me, did not hear the last observation of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], to the effect that the goods which he 
was exhibiting there had been affected by certain decisions of 
the courts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, I did not hear that observation. 

But, Mr. President, I should like to repeat again what I said 
a moment ago, that I did not ask Mr. Parkhill for samples to 
meet some one particular phase of this question or some decision 
or decisions, but I asked him to give me an illustration of the 
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of experts in the custom house 
whose rulings upon the quality of a given piece of cloth which is 


| No. 18, called taffeta. 


The value of those [exhibiting], that little thin-body 
fabric with the figure on it, is 23.9 cents per square yard, 
according to the memorandum as delivered to me. The pro- 
posed new duty is 10 cents per square yard, plus 2 cents 
per square yard for the threads other than the ordinary warp 
and filling, equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem. It is under 
paragraphs 314 and 321 of the Senate bill, an increase of 16} 
per cent in duty over the existing law. 

Sample No. 6 [exhibiting] is dress goods. It is called “ voile.” 
It is covered by paragraph 305 of the Dingley Act. The 
present duty is 35 per cent ad valorem; the value is 21.17 
cents per square yard; the proposed new duty is 10 cents per 
square yard, equivalent to 47} per cent. It is under paragraph 
314 of the Senate bill. The increase—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. Let me finish my 
statement. 

The increase in duty is 25.9 per cent over the existing law. 
This was assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
339 until the Board of General Appraisers decided that these 
goods were not etamines, but it is now assessed at 35 per cent. 
Its value is 21 cents per yard. Under the new bill it will take 
an increased duty, I repeat, of 47} per cent. Figured in the 
ad valorem equivalent under paragraph 314, it is an increase 
of 25.9 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would call 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah can follow me and can take these samples, if he wants 
them, and give all the explanation that he likes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin pre- 
fers not to yield further. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not like to be interrupted every 
moment; still I do want to be fair about it. 

The sample that I next present, sample No. 7 [exhibiting], 
is called “ hardanger;” it is embroidery cloth. It is covered by 
paragraph 305 of the Dingley Act. The present rate is 25 per 
cent ad valorem; it is valued at 28 cents per square yard. 
The proposed new duty is 8 cents per square yard, equivalent 
to 28.6 per cent ad valorem. It comes under paragraph 313 ef 
the Senate bill, and is an increase of 14% per cent over the 
present law. 

The next sample [exhibiting], No. 8, is Aida, It is an em- 
broidery cloth. It is covered by paragraph 305 of the Dingley 
Act. The present rate of duty is 30 per cent ad valorem; the 
value is 19 cents per square yard, and the proposed rate of 
duty is 8 cents per square yard, equivalent to 42.1 per cent. It 
comes under paragraph 313 of the Senate bill, and the increase is 
40} per cent. 

The next sample [exhibiting] is No. 9, a satteen. It is 
mercerized and is used for dress goods and linings. It is covered 
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next present sample No. 10, shirting [exhibiting], covered 
paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. The present rate is 40 
per cent ad valorem, the value is 14.3 cents per square yard, the 


SAMPLE OF INCREASE ON GINGHAMS, 
Sample No. 11 [exhibiting] is shirting, Jacquard patterm, 
paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. The present rate 
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Senate bill—an increase over the existing rate of 174 per cent. 
Sample No. 12 [exhibiting] is women’s gingham waisting. 
This cloth is valned at 164 cents a square yard. I suppose it is 
the kind of cloth bought by plain people in this country for 
dress goods. It is covered by paragraph 307 of the Dingley 
Act. The present rate is 40 per cent ad valorem, the value is 
163 cents per square yard, the proposed new duty is 7 cents per 
‘Square yard, equivalent to 43 per cent under the Senate bill— 
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value of that goods is 13 cents per square yard. That does not 
mean the value per running yard as people would purchase it, 
which would be somewhat less. We all know that—because we 
know the customary width of these goods—so that that is not 
high-priced goods. It is valued at 13 cents per square yard. 
The proposed new duty is 5} cents per square yard, plus 1 cent 
per square yard for mereerizing; and it is equivalent to 48 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraphs 314 and 321 of the Senate 
bill, and the increase is about 40 per cent over the existing 
rate of duty. 

Sample No. 14 [exhibiting] is mercerized repp, used for 
women’s fancy coats. That is a beautiful piece of cloth. It has 
a high luster or mercerization. It is covered by paragraph 306 
of the Dingley Act, and it takes at the present time a rate of 
duty of 35 per cent ad valorem just as the law stands now. 
The new duty, including mercerization, is 41.6 cents, or an 
increase of 18? per cent. 

Mr. President, I will have something to say in detail as I go 
along, if my strength and the patience of the Senate hold out, 
about the cost of making goods from the cotton up, step by 
step; the difference in the cost in this country and in competing 
foreign countries; the difference in the cost of spinning the 
yarn; the difference in the cost of converting that spun yarn 
into woven cloth; the cost of mercerization in this country and 
in competing countries. 

Let us see, Mr. President, whether we are warranted in im- 
posing these exaggerated duties upon the people of this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. For a brief question. 


DUTIES FOR MERCERIZATION ASSESSED BY MR. PARKHILL. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether those samples are domestic or foreign goods? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. These samples, as I understand, Mr. 
President, are goods taken right out of the sample department 
of the custom-house at New York, and are duplicated in this 
country in the trade. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Those are imported goods? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think they are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, I should like to ask whether 
the sample of mercerized product that the Senator has in his 
hand is complete, or whether it is in a partial state? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. That piece of goods is ready to be used 
just as it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a completed sample? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; it is a completed and finished 
article, ready for use. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not only the product itself, but 
the mercerization? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The mercerization and all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are imported from Europe? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that Mr. Parkhill would not have assessed the mercerized 
duty on these goods if they had not been mercerized, and he 
has marked just what he has assessed for the mercerization of 
the goods. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All these figures, as I understand, 
are figures furnished by Mr. Parkhill himself? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. They are all figures furnished by Mr. 
Parkhill, except I have had computed the difference between 
35 per cent and 41 per cent, so that I could state the percentage 
of increase. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, Mr. Parkhill, as I under- 
stand, has not furnished the Senator with the exact figures as 
to the difference in the ad valorems? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He has furnished me with everything 
which I have given here, except that, as I have stated—which 
is a matter of computation that anyone can make for himself— 
and I will hand these samples to anyone here to test the 
accuracy of my work. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator makes his own fig- 
ures? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I make my own figures, by which 
I show that the increase of duty from 85 per cent to 41.6 per 
cent is an increase of 18% per cent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is, I take it, a pure matter of 
figuring. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The only thing that I have figured 
myself is the percentage of increase. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I understand that the figures that are given 
are the ad valorem rates under the Dingley law and the ad 
yalorem rates under the provisions of this bill. Those are Mr. 
Parkhill’s figures, and the Senator has simply figured out the 
percentage of increase. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; that is all I have added. 

Mr. NELSON. Which is a thing that any Senator can figure 
out for himself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is a simple matter. To illustrate, 
if one has a note on which he is getting 6 per cent interest, 
and he is able to reloan the money at 9 per cent, he knows that 
he has secured an advance of 50 per cent in interest. That is 
all. It is a simple calculation. 

Mr. President, the next sample which I show [exhibiting] is 
English-made dress goods, mercerized stripes. That has a 
stripe running through it which is mercerized, and it gives a 
distinct gloss over the body of the cloth. This is covered by 
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dry goods store perhaps in the United States. The value of that 
goods is 14 cents and a fraction per square yard; it is covered 
by paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act, and pays under that act 
a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Penrose 
Bacon Gamble Perkins 
Beverid Crawford G nhelm Rega 
veridge ‘or yner 
Borah lom Sr t 
Bourne H hively 
Bradley Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Simmons 
Bran Johnston, k Smith, Må 
Bri ick Smith, Mich 
Bristow Dillingham Smoot 
Brown ixon La Follette Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dolliver Stone 
Burkett du Pont Ma Sutherland 
Bu Fletcher Money 
Burton Flint Nelson Warner 
Carter Foster Overman Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Page e 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll eall. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have bere sample 
No. 16, mercerized plaid, used for women’s waists and dresses, 
covered by paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. The present rate 
is 35 per cent ad valorem; the goods are valued at 14% cents per 
square yard. The proposed new duty is 5} cents per square 
yard, plus 1 cent per square yard for mercerizing, equivalent to 
42 per cent ad valorem under paragraphs 315 and 321 of the 
Senate bill—an increase of 20 per cent over the present rate. 

I have here sample No. 17, called a maiquesette. It is a 
fancy French novelty dress goods. It takes at present a rate 
of duty of 40 per cent under paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. 
It is worth 65 cents a yard. The proposed new duty is 40 per 
cent ad valorem and 1 cent per square yard for mercerizing. 
That would make an increase of 3} per cent over the existing 
duty. 

Mr. President, sample No. 18 is mercerized dress goods. It is 
worth only 13 cents per square yard, but it is a very pretty, 
attractive pattern, a fine finish, produced by mercerization. It 
pays a duty of 40 per cent now on a value of 13 and a fraction 
cents per square yard under paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. 
The proposed new duty is 6 cents per re yard plus 1 cent 


squa. 
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ad valorem under paragraphs 315 and 321 of the Senate bill, 
an increase of 27 per cent over existing duty. 


INCREASES ON WOMEN’S DRESS GOODS ILLUSTRATED. 


Sample No. 19 is a white brocade mercerized. The present 
rate is 35 per cent ad valorem; value only 133 cents a yard. 
The new duty is 54 cents per square yard plus 1 cent per square 
yard for mercerizing. It raises the duty to an equivalent of 
46 per cent ad valorem under paragraphs 315 and 321, and is 
an increase of 317 per cent over the existing rate. 

This white brocade [indicating] is another sample popular 
as a women’s dress goods. It is worth 15% cents per square 
yard. It is dutiable under paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. 
The present rate is 85 per cent ad valorem on a valuation of 
15% cents per square yard. The proposed new duty is 6} cents 
per square yard plus 1 cent per square yard for mercerizing, 
equivalent to 47:5 per cent ad valorem under paragraphs 315 
and 321 of the Senate bill, which is an increase of 35} per cent. 

This white brocade, which is marked sample 21, is a popular- 
priced dress goods because its value per square yard is only 
143 cents per square yard. It pays a present rate of duty of 
35 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act. 
The proposed new duty is 5} cents per square yard plus 1 cent 
per square yard for mercerizing, which is equivalent to 434 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraphs 315 and 321 of the Senate 
bill, which is an increase of 21} per cent over the existing rate. 

I present a sample next which is covered by paragraph 304, 
the defective paragraph of the Dingley Act to which I have 
alluded several times, the one pdragraph in the cotton schedule 
of the Dingley Act from which was omitted the ad valorem pro- 
vision, the one defect, as it seems to me, which should be re- 
paired, or the one principal defect. This pays a rate of only 2 
cents per square yard under the Dingley Act, and yet it is valued 
at 174 cents per square yard. It pays a rate of only 111 per 
cent, and the new duty is 7 cents per square yard, equivalent to 
40 b per cent ad valorem under paragraph 313 of the Senate bill. 
This was assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
339 until the Board of Appraisers or the courts decided that 
this character of goods was not etamine. Then it was thrown 
into paragraph 304, and took a low duty as cotton goods of 50 
threads or less per square inch, but had paragraph 304 a pro- 
vision in it for an ad valorem duty it would have been fully 
covered. 

1 next show you a piece of goods valued at 17 cents per 
square yard. It is an open weave. It is covered by para- 
graph 339 of the Dingley Act. The present rate of duty is 60 
per cent upon that. The proposed new duty is 8 cents per 
square yard, equivalent to 47 per cent, and is a decrease from 
the Dingley Act of 21% per cent. 

I have here another decrease under the Senate bill. This is 
a sample of open weave. Its exact name I do not know. It 
was held to be an etamine, because such a word was used in 
the linen schedule of the Dingley law. The new duty equals 
30 per cent ad valorem. That is covered by paragraph 339 of 
the Dingley Act. The present rate is 60 per cent ad valorem. 
The real value of that goods is only 10 cents a square yard. 
The proposed duty under the Senate bill is 30 per cent ad 
valorem, which is a decrease of 50 per cent. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 


COTTON SCHEDULE SHOWS 21 DECREASES AND 70 INCREASES. 


Mr. BROWN. Would it disturb the Senator to state, if he 
has it in his mind, about how many decreases there are in this 
schedule? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. In the cotton schedule there are just 
21 decreases. There are 70 increases of rates in that schedule 
alone. 

Mr. BROWN. And are the rest of the rates left as they were? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rest of the rates on the face of 
the bill are left as they were, but much and perhaps most of 
the importations to which they apply will be subject to in- 
creased duties under new general provisions of the bill. The 
larger part of the importations of yarn and cloth is mercerized 
and will be subject to the new increase for mercerization. Some 
will be subject to increase by reason of the new provision re- 
quiring the counting of threads other than the warp and filling 
threads which may be introduced in the cloth to form figures 
and patterns. The new provision for valuation will increase 
the duties on all cloth subject to duties that are fixed accord- 
ing to value. None of these increases can be stated in figures 


from the bill and are not taken account of in the 70 increases 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr. BROWN. The rest of the rates—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Subject to these increases resulting 
from these general provisions, the rest of the rates are left as 
fixed by the Dingley law. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. If it will not disturb the Senator 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think in the hurry of statement he has 
omitted to state that this reduction from 60 per cent on the so- 
called “‘etamines” is effected by dropping the word“ etamine” 
out of the paragraph in which it occurred, which had no relation 
to cotton cloth. But “‘etamine” being dropped from the para- 
graph in which it was erroneously placed in the Dingley law, 
falls back into the countable paragraph as ordinary cotton cloth. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yes. I thank the Senator for the 
statement. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. During the Senator’s speech yesterday he 
quoted from the yarn schedule several increases, as I recall it. 
I am anxious really to find out the truth about the cotton sched- 
ule. Members of the committee tell me personally that, taken 
as a whole, there is a decrease. I made some inquiry yesterday 
about the yarn schedule from which the Senator was quoting, 
and some Senator on the floor told me that had been stricken 
from the bill already by an amendment which had been offered 
and adopted. Does the Senator know personally as to that? 
I should like to know what is the real truth about it. Positive 
statements are made one way and equally positive statements 
the other. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment referred to was passed 
very early in the session, one day this week. I was a few mo- 
ments late in arriving at the Senate. I did not know that it 
had been amended, in fact, until it was stated yesterday, and 
I have not had an opportunity to look at that amendment. I 
want to do that, and I do hope the Senator will lay that 
amended phraseology of the bill and that of the Dingley law 
side by side, and then take the table which I shall print, from 
which I have been reading, and it will be very easy for him to 
determine whether the increase on that number of yarn has 
pean 5 by the amendment or not, and just how much, if 
at all. 

1 DIXON. There was some such amendment adopted, was 
ere? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. DIXON. There was some amendment adopted decreas- 
ing the rates. - 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand an amendment was 
adopted to paragraph 310. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to know, making a sincere in- 
quiry—the Senator spoke of 23 decreases—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Twenty-one decreases. 

Mr. DIXON. How many increases? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Seventy. 

Mr. DIXON. With this amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee, how many of the 70 increases have been taken out by 
the amendment adopted some days ago? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I say, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look at that amendment since it was adopted, but it 
will be very easy for the Senator to examine the amendment it- 
self, as applied to each number of yarn, and ascertain whether 
the amendment wipes out any, and if any, how many, of the 
increases noted in the table from which I read. I can not state 
how many of the increases in the duties on yarns that amend- 
ment affects. It would not affect these increases on cloth, which 
embrace the bulk of the $10,000,000 of imports on which the 
duties are increased in this schedule. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT, I do. 

Mr. NELSON. The amendment to paragraph 313 is pending, 
and has not yet been adopted, if that is the amendment to which 
the Senator from Montana refers—to the first paragraph of the 
cloth schedule. That amendment has not yet been adopted, 
but is pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Montana inquired 
about paragraph 310, which is the paragraph relating to 
threads and yarns. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BROWN. I understood the Senator to say that the 
committee had recommended 21 decreases? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. How does the Senator from Wisconsin explain 
the fact that our Committee on Finance made any decreases at 
all in this schedule? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I prefer to have the Senator propound 
that inquiry to the committee, or some member of the com- 
mittee. It may be they can tell. 

The next sample which I wish to offer—I will be through 
with this shortly, I have only two more—is one which illus- 
trates in a very striking degree the defect in the Dingley law. 
It is not numbered, but it is covered by paragraph 304 of the 
Dingley Act. The present rate is only 14 cents on that goods, 
which is a very heavy piece of material, such as is used for 
a table cover to protect the top of a table, over which is 
spread the tablecloth. The ad valorem equivalent of the duty 
which it now pays under paragraph 304 is only 2.55 per cent. 
The value of the goods is 52.65 cents per square yard. Of course 
that is a duty which no one who believes in affording any pro- 
tection to those engaged in the manufacture of that product 
would defend. It should be corrected. A full measure of pro- 
tection should be given. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 


CRITICISM IS MADE FROM STANDPOINT OF A PROTECTIONIST, 


Mr. DIXON. Iam glad the Senator has taken up that special 
phase of it. Personally, Iam a protectionist. I think we ought 
to make in this country everything we can. With respect to 
anything not subject to monopolistic control, I would not care 
much about the specific. I think com would take care 
of it. Does the Senator, in his criticism of the bill, criticize it 
from the standpoint of a protectionist who believes 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. DIXON. ‘That this country should, as a great nation, be 
self-supporting and self-sustaining in all its branches, and 
should measure a tariff by the difference between the cost of 
production here and abroad? Does the Senator approach it 
from that standpoint? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I certainly do. I never have wavered 
for one moment in my support of a protective policy that 
measures the difference in the cost of production, which is so 
largely composed of labor, between this and competing coun- 
tries; and I would not under any circumstances aid in reducing 
a duty in this bill below that point. 

I will say further, Mr. President, that I might hesitate in 
some cases, where there had been a very excessive duty, with 
conditions adjusted to that, to cut it all down at one stroke, 
especially in cases where those who were receiving its protection 
had not been guilty of betraying the principle which I consider 
the handmaid of protection; that is, competition. In other 
words, I think the duties of the present law, taken as a whole, 
are very excessive. I have spent some time for years in 
endeavoring to learn the cost of production. It is very difficult. 
The information is elusive. But I have been forced to the 
conviction that the duties, generally speaking, are very exces- 
sive. I think they should be reduced to the measure of the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad, 
except I think care ought to be taken that a change so sweeping 
should not be too suddenly made without full consideration of 
its effects upon business. 

But I would not have much consideration for those engaged 
in lines of business where they have destroyed competition, 
made combinations, captured the control of the market, and 
have exacted for many years extortionate prices from the people 
of this country and put away enormous surpluses that outweigh 
the capital they have put into the business, 

I would not be at all backward about making a reduction 
along those lines where only that class of people were to be 
affected, clear down to the base line, where it would simply 
take care of the labor in the industry. 

Mr. DIXON. I was sincerely glad to hear the Senator from 
Wisconsin make the statement he has just made. Theoretically 
at least we stand on the same platform. It is merely a ques- 
tion of ascertaining the truth about the schedules. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. DIXON. I was impressed with what the Senator read 


yesterday about the yarn schedule. My judgment is that the 
true yardstick of protection is the fact of heavy impertation 
of the article or its light importation. The heavy importation 
of a certain article would lead me to conclude that the tariff 
was not sufficient on it; a light importation amounting in some 
cases to practically nothing would lead me to believe that the 
tariff schedule in that case was a little too high, prohibitory; 
and in the yarn schedule, concerning which the Senator spoke 
yesterday, I confess I was impressed in many cases, where the 


‘importations amounted to only a very few thousand dollars, 


that the schedules in those cases had been unwisely raised. 
With that feeling I asked two or three members of the com- 
mittee—not in the open Senate, but in personal conversation— 
and they assured me that the schedules the Senator was quot- 
ing had been eliminated from the bill by the amendment adopted 
some days ago. For that reason I rose in all sincerity to 
inguire what is the truth of it. Is the Senator basing his 
statement on schedules which have already been eliminated 
or is he down to the bare form presented in the bill as it 
stands? 

For my own part I would be mighty glad if the members 
of the committee who have these cotton schedules specially in 
charge would in this discussion now being carried on answer 
specifically the charges that have been made by the Senator 


from Wisconsin. There is no need to get into any state 


of insurrection over it. I think if the debate could be car- 

ried on in more of a friendly spirit on both sides we would 

anit at the truth, which I think all of us really want to 
ow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say to the Senator from 
Montana that there can be no question at all about the increases 
which I am now citing. The only amendment that has been 
adopted relates to the yarn schedule, and the illustrations of 
increases which I am giving relate entirely to the cloth schedule 
and are based upon samples furnished out of the custom-house 
at New York; the figures are the figures of the chief examiner 
of the cotton division, and the increases are the increases as 
stated by him. 

I think every Senator will have an opportunity to ascertain 
the facts, and I believe it to be the duty of every Senator, for 
himself, to make an investigation. I think there will be 
ample opportunity for that if this bill be not driven 
through whip and spur, so that the cotton schedule is passed 
before Senators can investigate it for themselves. It is merely 
a matter of comparison and close application to ascertain these 
differences. 

Mr. DIXON. If it will not interrupt the Senator’s argu- 
ment, I should Jike to ask one or two other questions. I think 
we can really get at the bottom of some of these things. If 
it is a matter of truth that the old Dingley schedules, which 
I think are not seriously complained of by anyone in the 
Chamber—any Republican in the Chamber—— 


DINGLEY RATES EXCEED THE DIFFERENCE IN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They were not seriously complained 
of, if I may interrupt the Senator from Montana, by the cotton 
manufacturers when they first appeared before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, as I suppose the Senator has often ob- 
served in reading the hearings. 

Mr. DIXON. As I understand the Republican Senators on 
this floor who are known as tariff revisionists downward, there 
is no serious complaint about the Dingley rates as applied to 
the cotton schedule. If, as a matter of fact, it should appear 
undisputed that the old Dingley rates, as applied to some of 
these manufactures, had been, through the decisions of the 
appraisers and of the courts, really construed into a condition 
where they did not give over 25 per cent of the original inten- 
tion of the Dingley rates, would the Senator from Wisconsin 
now criticise the Finance Committee if in cases of that kind 
they had increased the rates to carry out the original intent of 
the Dingley schedules? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish the Senator from Montana 
would not anticipate me. I will come to that; I will answer 
it. I will say now that I think it is easily possible to demon- 
strate that the Dingley rates are away beyond the measure of 
the difference in the cost of production, and I think I can do 
that on the floor. I would be glad to see them reduced. I think 
they can be reduced greatly without any injury or peril to this 
industry. I think the Senator from Montana will be amazed 
when he eomes to see how small is the difference in the cost 
of production between this and competing foreign countries, I 
think I will be able to show that from such sources as will 
carry conyiction to any open-minded man. 
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It may be, as suggested by the Senator from Montana, that 
the only practical thing for us to try to do in this Senate at this 
time is to endeavor to maintain the Dingley law. I do not 
think that is right. I do not think that is what we promised 
the people. I do not think they would have pressed for 
five or six years for tariff revision simply by a new enactment 
to rivet the Dingley law again into the statutes of this country. 
They wanted revision, and revision based upon the true princi- 
ple of protection, which is the difference between the cost of 
production in this and in competing countries. I think we will 
have much to answer for if we do not give it to them. I am 
sure it is proposed now that we shall revise the tariff not only 
so as to give them back the Dingley law, but to give them a 
very much larger burden to bear. 

I think it will be possible as we proceed step by step to fol- 
low the changes that are made in this bill, to find out, not 
by any legerdemain for purposes of trickery, but by employ- 
ing the best experts the Government can furnish, exactly what 
we are doing day by day. Let us know whether we are in- 
creasing the burdens upon the people of this country unneces- 
sarily and are giving to manufacturers protection for combina- 
tion which will destroy competition. Let us so proceed with 
this bill that we shall know what it is. Let us take no man’s 
word for it. Let us accept only the demonstration made by the 
figures. Let us have the work of the best experts. We are en- 
titled to it. When we are handling a piece of legislation that 
is of enormous importance, when we know from precedent that 
we can not in all human probability go back to it again in 
another decade of time, can anybody tell us why we should 
drive forward here blindly and in ignorance? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. DANIEL. By the courtesy of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I wish to occupy the attention of the Senate for only one 
or two minutes. I wish to read a sentence from the writings 
of Alexander Hamilton, in which are conveyed a doctrine than 
which I know none more wholesome. In that sentence he says: 


Exorbitant duties on imported articles tend to render other classes 
of the community tributary in an Improper cepas to the manufacturing 
class, to which they give a premature monopoly of the market. 


I also present, to be printed in the Recorp, a table prepared 
by the two experts who are serving the Democratic members of 
the Committee on Finance, entitled “Articles paying over 75 
per cent under the Aldrich bill.” In presenting this table, I 
have simply to say that the figures make a very prominent 
comparison with the few revenue items which the Democrats 
have yoted for in the bill, none being above the most ordinary 
revenue rates and each paying into the Treasury the rates they 
call for, which are collected and applied to public wants and 
needs, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Virginia, and the table will 
be inserted in the RECORD, 

The table is as follows: 


Articles paying over 75 per cent under Aldrich bill. 


Paragraph. pie en ad 
Article. 
Ding- Al- 
ey. | drich. Dingley. | Aldrich, 
43 89 | Morphia, sulphate of 95.85 
80 Nanning —ĩv—ßV5.ł.ꝗ. 100.00 
101 97 | Window glass: 
Above 24 by 30 inches and not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 36 inches 75.26 
Above 24 by 36 inches and not ex- 
ceeding 30 by 40 inches 84.15 
108 99 | Plate glass, prona or o! 
Abovo 24 by 30 inches, not above 
24 by 60 eee ee ee ee 93.05 
Above 24 by 60 inches 86.41 
104 100 | Plate glass, polished and unsilvered: 
Above 24 by 30 inches, not above 
BE DF OD TCO cn tested 81.78 
Above 24 by 60 inches 100.04 
105, 106 101 | Plate glass, polished and silvered, above 
24 by 80 inches, not above 24 by 60 inches. 81.78 
107 102 | Plate glass, ornamented or decorated: 
Not above 16 by 24 inches 125.34 
Above 24 by 60 inches 382.22 
Cylinder, crown, and common window 
3 = echt 30 by 40 inches, not above 
40 by 60 Sea Se ae 89.47 


Articles paying over 75 per cent under Aldrich bill—Continued. 


Paragraph. Equivalent ad 


valorem. 


Dingley.| Aldrich, 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
Spectacles, eyeglasses, etc., and parts, 


valued not over 40 cents dozen 96.81 96.81 
Card clothing, of tem steel wire. 64.67 78.83 
Cutlery: 

Pen or pocket knives, ete.— 
Valued more than 50 cents and 
not more than $1.25 per dozen 93.23 98.23 
Valued more than $1.25 and not 
more than $ per dozen 91.00 91.00 
Valued more than $3 per dozen-.-.-| 84.16 84.16 
Razors and razor blades— 
Valued less than $1.50 per dozen. 56. 43 99.65 
Valued over $1.50 and less than $3 
54.85 87.83 
56.49 80.03 
98.95 80.45 
141.29 94.22 
78.80 78.80 
20.00 76.35 
Free. 84.88 
78.26 78.26 
76.56 76.56 
87.16 87.16 
107. 107. 
91. 9¹ 
82. 82. 
81. 81. 
87. 87. 
120. 120. 
75. 75. 


888 


22 


gs8 


A Ca aS R 
Tobacco: 
Wrapper, ete., unstemmed_-_......-.-- 
a, reciprocity............. 
Filler, stemmed --—- 
All other unmanufactured, 
Cuba, eee ames sais 
Snuff, 6e. 


— 


g 
2 


BBR 
Bae 


— 
— 


8382551 : 
8888888888888 8288888888 


— 


Sam 


nikakaa 


8 


Total of tobacco schedule 
(Difference due to Philippine Treo trade. ) 
Rice, cleaned, from Phillppines ...... 
Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits, pre- 
served in aleohol 


8 


8888 3 a 


. 


— 
D 
— 
E 
= 


2 2 


Germany, reciproeity——— 

Italy, reciproeity 

Portugal, reciprocity. 
roeit 


— 
a 


= 
2% 


88888888888 


SSSAS BBS ESTE E838 B 8828888888888 2288828888 
— omr 
22 S 8 


Se 
> 


Se 
Awo 
58888 8888 AS88888 8 


Sg 


—— 2 — — 123.18 142.38 

101.55 150.83 

58.33 86.67 

— — U—. 174.58 201.68 

75.88 108.72 

174.72 259.67 

108.16 160.70 

277.35 $20.51 

ty ea 189.93 

— EEN S 165.98 

Germany, reciproeity SS 125.77 187.16 
Compounds or preparations of which 
— egra are a part of oar 

value, n. 8 — 118.84 137.32 

Quba, reciprocity... 248.23 286.85 

Germany, reciprocit «| 218.98 325.33 
Cordials, liqueurs, arrack, etc., and 
other beverages or bitters containing 

fp See eee 113.81 181.52 

81.87 94.66 

79.43 117.83 

107.85 160.24 

92.63 137.63 

SEROR 83.46 124.00 

Switzerland, reciprocity a 84.32 125.28 
Vermuth and ginger wine, over 14 per 

cent aleohol, ` 
Germany, reeiproeit y 52.50 78.00 
Italy, reciprocity . 65.89 82.30 
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Articles paying over 75 per cent under Aldrich bill—Continued. 


Paragraph 
Article. 
Ding- Al- 
ley. | drich 


22 


E 8 


222 


Vermuth and ginger wine—Continued. 
In bottles or jugs, from Italy, “igh 
procity. 


quart, Italy, reciprocity............. 
Mineral waters, natural or artificial, 
otherwise than in bottles of not more 
SAME DING on ncasecnanssdedsnahoseae= ver: 
Total of Schedule H. 

510 8 00 Gann) eolored, bleached, or 
821 | Cotton othe woven to form a figure, 
exceeding 100 and not 150 threads to 
the square inch; dyed, colored, stained, 
or printed; valued at more than 
cents per square yard 
areno: twines, cords of flax, ete.: 


SCHEDULE K—WOOL. 


e Slubbing, rings and garnetted 
Wool and hair advanced beyond the 
scoured condition: 
heres ae ee more than 40 cents per 
Valued over Dna 
Yarns, ete.: 
Valued aed: more than 30 cents per 
‘Valued more than 30 cents per Pound 
Knit fabrics (not wearing apg 
. not more than 40 ceats per 


874 


Valued above 70 cents per pound. 
Plushes and other pile fabrics: 
Valued not over 40 cents per pound 
Valued over 40 cents and not over 70 
cents per pound 3 
Valued more than 70 cents per pound 
All other manufactures wholly or in 
part of wool: 
ibn not more than 40 cents per 


Valued more than 40 cents and not 
more than 70 cents per pound 
Valued more than 70 cents per pound... 
biti woolen or worsted: 
5 more than 40 cents per 
P eee MSR ORES 
Valued more than 40 cents and not 
more than 70 cents per pound 
Valued above 70 cents per pound 
375 | Blankets: 

i not more than 40 cents per 
valued more than 40 cents and not 
more than 50 cents per pound. 

mate than 3 yards in length: 
alued not more than 40 cents 
ey Pans 
Valued more than 40 cents and 
po more than 70 cents per 


Valued not more than 40 cents per 
pound. 


Valued more than 40 cents and not 
more than 50 cents per pound 
Valued more than 50 cents and not 
more than 70 cents per pound. 
Valued above 70 cents per pound 
Warning over 4 ounces per square 
yard— 
Valued more than 50 cents and 
tnt more than 70 cents per 


valued more than 70 cents per 


Ce ER aes 


XLIV——172 


anga 834g 


338 p ergg geg 
283 8 


. 


ABS 3 


BB 
S888 is 


107. 00 
106.12 


165.42 


120.98 
104.55 


143.67 
101.26 


105.49 
85.39 


125.80 
106.57 


a gB 3 88ER 
8 8 8 abace 


107.60 
106,12 


165.42 


120.98 
104.55 


143.67 
101.26 
105.49 

83.39 


125.80 
106,57 


Articles paying over 75 per cent under Aldrich bill—Continued. ` 


Paragraph. g 
Article. 
1 
ley. drich. 
SCHEDULE K—wooL—continued. 
368 876 | Dress , women's and children’s 
coat s, ete.: 

The warp consisting wholly of cot- 
ton, ete., with the remainder of 
the fabric consisting wholly or in 
part of wool— 

Valued not over 15 cents per 
square yard— 
Not above 70 cents per pound_ 
Above 70 cents per pound 
= above 15 cents per square 
yard— 
Not above 70 cents per pound_ 
Above 70 cents per pound 
eighing over 4 ounces per 
square ya: 
Valued more than 40 cents 
cor not more than 70 cents 
ponid eea aa 
valued — than 70 cents per 
369 377 Composed wholly or w in part “ot | 
Wool 
Valued not above 70 cents per 
pound HAS DETER 
Valued above 70 cents per po 

Weighing over 4 ounces per square 

yard— 
Valued more than 40 and not 
more than 70 cents per pound 
Valued more than 70 cents per 
— Shoe eRe ear AR ET 
870 878 | Felts, not woven 
earing apparel—Olothing, ready-made 
cloaks, j 
Hats of Wool 
Knitted articles 
Shawls, knitted or woven 
Other clothing, ready made, e 
871 879 | Webbings, suspenders, etc_. 
874 382 | O. B 
382 390 | Mats, rugs for floors, 
386 394 yan plushes, e 
Velvets, ribbons, e 
Other pile fabrics- 
887 895 | Silk, weighing not less than 13 
and not more than 8 ounces per square 

i the gum— 

Containing not more than 2) per 
cent in weight of sHxkx 

Containing more than 30 per cent 
and not more than 45 per cent 
in weight of sHLi. =>- 

Containing more than 45 per cent 
in weight of six 

Dyed in the piece— 

Containing not more than 20 per 
cent in weight of sik 
Boiled off or printed, containing 
. than 45 per cent in weight 

Dyed in the thread or yarn— 

Black silk, except selvedges— 
Containing not more than 30 
per cent in weight of silk_____ 
' Containing more than 30 per 
— and not more than 45 
r cent in weight of sik. 

Other chan black 

Containing not more than 30 per 
cent in weight of silk —- 
Containing more than 45 per cent 
in weight of silk, weigh to 
exceed original weight of the 
FRW- cn ok ee 

Other, on Which specific dut 
not amount to 50 per cen’ 

SCHEDULE M—PULP PAPER, ETC. 

406 0 on KA 
SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES. 
412 421 | Buckles, trousers or waistcoat, of iron 
or steel, valued not more than 15 
cents per hundred 4„15%7 
414 423 | Buttons, trouser, steel. zI 
420 429 | Fireerackers.._.__.___-_.___ 
Fireworks.-----...-.-- 
433 | Blasting A Se — me 
t 
0 
and 452e Men's gloves of sheep origin, unlined 
445 — 


Equivalent ad 
valorem. 


ee 55 
8 28 


asa Engsesgs ab E 
Be 888884828 BE 2 


. 
a 
°c 


Dingley. | Aldrich. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


E 
=o 


hes 888888828 88 8 


ASSRVSS 85 


— 
= 
ag 


285 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Getting back to the last sample the Sena- 
tor exhibited, high-priced goods, which is now assessed at less 
than 3 per cent, I assume that that is due to the defect in para- 
graph 304. It was assessed, I take it, at 45 or 60 per cent after 
the passage of the Dingley law. It was assessed for a time at 
45 or 60 per cent, was it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certain of these goods were assessed at 
60 per cent. — 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly it was because of the court 
decision taking it out of the class originally given it and put- 
ting it into a class which was assessed at 2 very small amount. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. At a very low rate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, of course, concedes—in fact, 
he has stated—that the defect in the law ought to be cured. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Without any question. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield. 

Mr. DIXON. If the Senator will yield to me, with all due 
respect to many of my colleagues here, I think there has been 
quite a widespread disposition on both sides of the Hall in one 
case to find technical objections to the bill and in the other 
case not to give such information as may be needful. I think 
I will rebuke both sides, now that I see that has been the policy 
here. I am in good faith trying to ascertain the truth. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who sits in my rear and is a 
member of the committee, tells me positively that of the sup- 
posed increases which the Senator from Wisconsin now recites 
as a matter of actual fact 21 per cent of them are decreases 
and not increases, and only three of the samples 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator from Utah has had the 
opportunity: to present the views of the committee to sustain 
that proposition. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Wait a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Utah demanded the 

to make a statement without interruption. I want to say 
that I am perfectly willing to submit to reasonable questioning 
as we go along; but there is with every man a certain limit to 
his physical endurance. I have been on the floor now for two 
hours and a half, and I have not disposed of more than a 
fourth of the matter which I wanted to lay before the Senate 
to-day, in order to conclude what I have to say. Unless there 
is a disposition somewhere to push the bill through without a 
full discussion, the Senator from Utah will have his opportunity 
to rise and make an explanation of every sample I present and 
step by step to explain and answer every argument I make, 

Mr. DIXON. Now—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I feel that it is due to a connected and 
proper presentation of the facts which at very great labor I 
have brought together that I should be allowed to proceed in a 
connected way with them, and I should like to conclude to-day. 

Mr. DIXON. Just one other question, and I will not inter- 
rupt the Senator further. As a matter of fact, we have arrived 
at a situation in which the Senator is making direct charges in 
regard to these specific items which are So much at variance 
with the statements of the Senator from Utah, I would suggest 
that by the Senators yielding, one to the other, we might arrive 
at the truth without waiting for a set speech to-day, perhaps 
to be followed by another set speech. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In making a set speech I have shown, I 
think, reasonable liberality in yielding. 

Mr. NELSON.. Mr. President—— L 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from W: 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say that in view of the fact that 
those who differ with the Senator from Wisconsin about the 
cotton schedule had the whole evening last night to discuss it 
and refused to do it, I think it is not fair to interject their 
speeches into the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin. They 
could have discussed it and given us some opportunity to hear 
their side of the case last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 


will proceed. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I had nearly concluded 


presenting a sample which shows the necessity for an amend- 


ment of the Dingley law. It isa sample of gocds that is woven 
ienn and heavy and used largely as a covering for dining-room 
S. 

I offer now a sample which shows a decrease of 44 per cent. 
It is one of those etamines we have heard so much about. It 
is covered by paragraph 339 of the Dingley act. The present 
rate is 60 per cent ad valorem; the value is 30 cents per square 
yard. The proposed new duty is 10 cents per square yard, and 
the ad valorem equivalent is 333 per cent under paragraph 313. 
It is a decrease of 44 per cent. 

I have here another decrease, a woven fabric dutiable at 
present at 60 per cent ad valorem and made dutiable under the 
proposed Jaw at 30 per cent, a decrease of 50 per cent. 

Mr. President, recapitulating, there were twenty-seven sam- 
ples furnished to me by the government cotton expert, and I 
have laid them before the Senate just as they were furnished 
to me. Twenty-one of those samples show increases, four show 
decreases, and two show no change. 

I took some pains to provide myself with some further sam- 
ples, and I ask Senators to give me their attention now for just 
a few moments while I show five samples that were not pro- 
vided by Mr. Parkhill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 


demonstration he proposes to give us, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Guggenheim Perkins 
Bacon Crane Haie Piles 
Bailey Crawford Heybury ayner 
Beveridge Cullom ohnson, N. Dak Scott 
Borah Cummins Johnston, Ala Shively 
Bourne Curtis Jones Simmons 
Bradley Daniel Smith, Md 
Brandegee Depew La Follette Smith, Mich 
Briggs Diek — Smoot 
Bristow Dillingham McEnery Stephenson 
Brown Dixon Martin Stone 
Bulkeley Dolliver Money Sutherland 
Burkett du Pont Nelson Tillman 
eee — Nixon Warner 
urton an Wetmore 
Carter Gallin er Page 
Clark, Wyo Gamb! Paynter 
Clarke, Ark Gore Penrose 5 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Wiseonsin will proceed. 

SAMPLES FROM ANOTHER SOURCE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before I was made 
certain that I could secure some samples through Mr. Park- 
hill, it occurred to me that I might provide myself with some 
samples which could not be open to the criticism applied by 
the Senator from Rhode Island to the samples presented by the 
Senator from Iowa—that they were furnished by importers— 
and I communicated with Mr. Gilbert E. Roe, of 96 Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Roe was for many years my law partner in 
Madison, Wis. Some years ago he removed to New York to 
practice law there. He is a very dear and intimate friend of 
mine, and I wrote to him and asked him to furnish, with such 
assistance as he might procure, a limited number of samples 
of goods of reasonable value per yard, such as were used com- 
monly, and to take the samples to the custom-house at New 
York and see if they could be appraised and the duties under 
the present law and under the Senate bill stated upon them, 
and, if so, to have the proper memorandum made upon each one 
of them and send them to me. I have them here [exhibiting]. 
I have Mr. Roe's letter, which I will read: 

Ror & McComps, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT Law, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall street, New York, May 8, 1909. 
Hon. ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Senator: Complying with your nest, as expressed to me a 
few days ago, I have procured and ca to be mailed to you five 
samples (a, b, c, d. and e) of mercerized cotton cloth obtained from 
M. Park Parker, of 116 Franklin street, city of New York. Each 
sample was submitted to the appraiser here havin; charge of the 
appraisal of such at New York custom-house. On each 
sample you will find pasted a statement showing value (cost) of the 
goods, present duties, and p duties under the Senate bill. In 
each instance the appraiser here confirmed these figures, that is, the 
value, present duties, and duties under the prepo: Senate bill. 

The statement attached to each sample, I think, requires no par. 
ticular explanation and you may feel sure of its correctness. I call 
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our attention, however, to the two statements attached to sample a. 
‘oods, 53d. 


ne, as you will see, is based on the present cost of those go 
per yard, which wouid result under the duties proposed a total 
duty of 74 cents a square yard. The other statement is based on an 
increase in cost from 59d. to 6d. per ye yard, which increase, 
resulting in a different classification, would mean a duty of 9 cents a 
square yard. This would result with even so slight an advance in the 
market as id. a yard, and would thus make the duty increase 1214 
per cent, as against the duty increase of 921 per cent on the 54d. cost. 

Trusting that the samples sent with attached statements comply 
with your request and furnish you the information desired, I remain, 


as ever, 
Yours, sincerely, GILBERT E. Ron. 


The first sample, Mr. President, is designated “ plain cotton 
cloth, bleached.” I want to say that these five samples each 
relate to or come under a different paragraph. So each one of 
them is an illustration of the change that this proposed bill 
makes in the rate of duty on cloth under each count of a 
paragraph. The first is cloth under 100 threads [exhibiting] 
to the square inch. The actual count is 84 threads. It has a 
27-inch width. It cost 51 pence. The square-yard value re- 
duced to our money is 15.56 cents per square yard; present 
duty, paragraph 305, Dingley law, is 25 per cent ad valorem. 
You see, this would not come in paragraph 304 of the Dingley 
law because that includes only cloth not exceeding 50 threads. 
Now, paragraphs. 304 and 305 of the Dingley law have been put 
together into paragraph 313 of this bill, and the double classifica- 
tion of 50 threads and below and from 50 up to a hundred has 
been put into one class, not to exceed 100 threads. This comes 
in that class. 

SLIGHT ADVANCE IN VALUE GREAT IN DUTY. 

The present duty, paragraph 305, Dingley law, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, equals a duty of 3.89 cents per square yard. The 
proposed duty, paragraph 313, Senate committee amendment, 
specific rate based on value, is 64 cents per square yard. Being 
a mercerized cloth you add an additional duty under paragraph 
321 of 1 cent per square yard, and you get a total duty of 74 
cents per square yard on this cloth, the square-yard value of 
which is practically 154 cents. That is a difference between 
the present duty and the proposed duty of 3.6 cents per square 
yard, or a duty increase of 921 per cent. There is the sample. 
{Exhibiting.] That sample has been to the custom-house at 
New York; and that is the record written upon it there. 

Take that same cloth and suppose there were a slight advance 
in price, say, for 5} to 6 pence per yard. Being under a hundred 
threads, it still comes under paragraph 313 of the proposed bill 
or under paragraph 305 of the present Dingley law; it is still 
27 inches wide, too; but it costs 6 pence. That makes the square 
yard value 16.24 cents. The present duty, paragraph 305 of 
the Dingley law, is 25 per cent ad valorem, which equals 4.06 
cents. The proposed duty, paragraph 313 of the Senate bill, 
specific, based on value, is 8 cents per square yard. Then for 
mercerizing a cent is added. The entire duty added to this 
cloth by this bill, at that value, makes it 9 cents per square 
yard, an increase of 4% cents per square yard over the duty it 
would take at the same value under the Dingley Act, which is 
an increase of duty of 1214 per cent over the present rate of 
duty. 

Mr. President, there [exhibiting] is a colored cotton cloth. 
It comes in the class of 100 to 150 threads to the square 
inch. The actual count of threads in that is 148 threads to the 
square inch. It is 26 inches wide, and it costs 5% pence a 
square yard. The value is 15.1 cents per square yard, and the 
present duty under paragraph 306 in the Dingley Act at 35 per 
cent ad valorem amounts to 5.29 cents. The proposed duty 
under paragraph 314 of the Senate bill, specific, based on value, 
is 7 cents a square yard. For mercerization another cent is 
added, which makes the specific duty on this piece of cloth, 
the yard value of which is 15.1 cents, 8 cents per square yard, 
or an increase of 2.7 cents per square yard over the existing 
rate, a duty increase of 51} per cent. This is cheap dress goods, 
a substitute for silk, which the masses can afford to buy. It 
retails at 19 cents a yard and is sold all over the United States. 

I present a sample [exhibiting], which is ratable under para- 
graph 314 of this proposed bill. It would be ratable under 
paragraph 306 of the Dingley Act. This is common dress goods 
for the masses. It is mercerized. It has 130 threads to the 
square inch. It costs 64 pence. The square-yard value is 
17.43 cents, The present rate of duty under paragraph 306 
of the Dingley law is 35 per cent ad valorem, which equals 
6.1 cents per square yard. The proposed duty under paragraph 
314 of the Senate bill, specific, based on value, is 8 cents per 
square yard. Being mercerized, 1 cent more is added, which 
makes the total duty of 9 cents per square yard, or 2.9 cents 
increase per square yard over the existing Dingley law, which 
is an increase, when reduced to a percentage, of 474 per cent 
over the present rate. 


The next sample [exhibiting] is from 150 to 200 threads,. 
which carries it over into paragraph 307 of the Dingley Act and 
into paragraph 315 of the Senate bill. The value of this piece 
of goods is 6} pence, which makes a square yard value of 15} 
cents per yard. This is common colored cotton dress goods. It 
is used by the masses, and it is made in the United States in 
great quantities. There is hardly any of it imported into this 
country under the present duty. It is representative of a grade 
of goods of which our manufacturers have an exclusive mar- 
ket; and yet, Mr. President, it is subjected to the following 
changes of duty under this bill: Its present duty is 6.3 cents 
per square yard. The duty which it takes under the proposed 
bill, section 315, is, first, the specific duty of 7 cents, then 
the mercerized duty of 1 cent added to that, which makes it 
8 cents, which is an increase of 1.7 cents per square yard over 
the existing rate, or an increase of 27 per cent. 

Just one more of these samples, Mr. President, and then I 
have finished with them. That [exhibiting] is black satin and 
very common. It is valued at 20.9 cents per square yard. It 
has between 200 and 300 threads per square inch. The actual 
count is 230 threads. It costs S} pence net. The present duty, 
under paragraph 308 of the Dingley law, is 40 per cent ad 
yalorem, which equals 8.36 cents per square yard. The proposed 
duty under paragraph 316 of the bill, specific, based on value, 
is 11} cents per square yard. Being mercerized, you add a cent 
a yard, which gives the total duty in the proposed Senate bill 
12} cents per square yard. That is the duty that cloth must 
pay under this bill. Under the Dingley law it would have 
to pay 8.36 cents per square yard. The changes in this bill 
increase the duty on each square yard of that cloth 3.89 cents, 
which is a duty increase of 46 per cent. 

Mr. President, permit me to say I shall be able to furnish 
Senators with a small piece of each of these samples, mounted 
upon a sheet of paper, with the data which I have given printed 
upon it, and they can examine them at their convenience. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 


OFFERS SAMPLES TO FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR REPLY. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is contended by Senators on 
the Finance Committee that there have been no materia] in- 
creases in this cotton schedule. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has given specific examples in a very striking statement in 
detail, and he now says he will furnish the data to individual 
Senators. I should like to know if the Senator is not entirely 
willing to furnish these various samples to the members of the 
Finance Committee that they may show, if they can, any error 
in his statement? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have here, Mr. President, printed the 
data which I have submitted with respect to these five samples 
Which 

Mr. STONE. I should like to know—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have appended to it a small piece 
of each sample, and I have a sufficient number to furnish one 
to every Member of the Senate, and I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. STONE. I see that all the Finance Committee are 
absent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I am wrong, Mr. President, in any 
way, I do not want to foreclose anybody from an opportunity 
to set me right before the vote is taken upon this schedule. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DIXON. I was glad to hear the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. We are now confronted here 
with diametrically opposed statements. I want to know what 
is the truth. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
makes the positive statement that the increases in this schedule 
are from 30 to 40 per cent, while the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor], who sat here a moment ago, positively says they are de- 
creases of 333 per cent. I said, “ Why, then, do you not inter- 
rupt the Senator from Wisconsin and make the explanation?” 
Would it not be possible for the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Utah right now to settle this matter before 
the Senate? The Senator from Utah says the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not yield to him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it would have been possible 
for the Finance Committee to furnish to this body detailed expla- 
nations of the changes which they have made in this bill, and 
then have given us time to have investigated the matter. 


Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin let the Sena- 
ter from Utah interrupt him at this time? 


get through. 
Mr. DIXON. But not at this time? 


sition. 
Mr. DIXON. Why not let it be done now as we go on with 
the argument? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, I think, is too persistent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from. Wisconsin de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. DIXON. I may be persistent, Mr. President, but I want 
to know what the truth is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
fers not to yield further. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I observe that the Senator from Mon- 
tana is a good deal more interested in this matter than are the 
members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. STONE. Not one of whom is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; there is a member of the 
Finance Committee present. The Senator from California [Mr. 
Furst] is here. 

Mr. STONE. N 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I ask 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly.. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask if it will inconvenience the Senator for 
me to have read in the line of his argument—or he can read it 
himself, if he chooses—a reference to this schedule which prob- 
ably has escaped his notice? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask the Senator to read it, if 
he will. 

Mr. MONEY. I will send it to the Secretary’s desk and ask 
to have it read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


LS. Doe. No. 75.] 
MEMORANDUM ON COTTON SCHEDULE. 


7277... ̃ I the: cotton Snore No. 
mates of revenues” proposed by 9 — Resear Committee show that 
the duties have been increased on threads, not sewing, darn- 

or embroidery cottons, $40, 818. on But this does not represent 
the full increase. A new classification with greatly increased duties 
has been introduced, notice of which is not taken in the above esti- 
mates. 


The Senator from Wisconsin pre- 


310, the “ Esti- 


einern —7r5r—r—7;ĩ 


Boiler making (new work)) ĩ⸗%.k 
Furnishing 


Priutingz 44 


W. ——2——ð—— — —————＋——— 


NOTES ON AVERAGE WAGES. 
The wages given for England, Germany, 


the “ Report of — br gre of the board of trade into Ne geen, ote 
me 7 — and retail prices, —— with the standard 
e e 
o 
towns given for the United Kingdom relate to 
g group, where the figures renee. to 


The wi 
except in m the engineerin: ber, ober, 1008. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will turn over to the Senator from 
Utah every sample which I have presented to the Senate and 
allow him to explain away these increases, if he can, when. I 


Mr.. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is a reasonably fair propo- 


and France are taken from 


in the principal industrial 
1906, 


Prien — shows the present and proposed rates on certain 
Threads advanced beyond the condition of singles. 


Proposed duty * (per 
pound), 


6, 8, and 9 cents, 
Të, 12, and 133 cents. 
10, 16, and 18 cents. 
15 27 cents. 


67 cents, 4.05 And $1- 123. 


4 Not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 

In the estimated revenues referred to above no notice is taken of 
the duties shown in the last two columns of the above table, although 
much of the imports would fall under these two heads. They cover 
thread used in the g of lace curtains, mixed cotton and woolen 
goods, automobile cloth, ete. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator wants to go on, of course he 


can do so; but I will ask now, if he will permit me to further 


interrupt him, to introduce a table, which states what the rates 
of wages are in different occupations in France, Germany, and 
Great Britain, and also in the United States—a question which 
has been very much in dispute here, especially in connection 
with the document furnished by the German Government. If 
the Senator desires to go on, I will not interrupt him, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE: I yield to the Senator if the Senate 
will permit me to yield for that purpose. I will be very glad of 
the interruption, as it will permit me a little breathing spell. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MONEY. I send to the desk and ask to have read a 
table, but before the Secretary begins the reading, I want. to 
explain to the Senate that this is a report of the board of trade 
of the United Kingdom. That is not a commercial board, as 
its name would imply, but it is an administrative board of the 
Government, and the secretary is a member of the British 
Cabinet. It was not introduced lately, and has no reference to 
this debate or this discussion, because it is two or three years 
old. It is simply one of the reports that they make annually 
to their Government. I also ask consent of the Senate that 
these two tables be printed as a Senate document for the con- 
venience of Senators. They will find it very useful in that form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Average wages, 1905, per week in the following countries. 


United 
States. 
$10.64 . T $9.34 $26.10 
——— ͤ D 11.35 7.82 9.34 22.10 
8.75 7.90 9.34 17.28 
7.09 7.82 5.83 9.40 
9.48 8.02 11.68 15.39 
10.58 8.02 13.38 18.30 
5.83 5:10 5:83 8.96 
10.94 2.75 11.68 16.40 
9.24 7.75 10.70 15.68 
10.22 8.99 10.50 15.50 
9.57 9.73 10:50°| — 
10.95 8.51 10.46 18.0 
9.43 8.89 8.16 18.50 
6.08 4.62 4.36 9.00 
10.95 7.78 7.54 11.44 
6.08 4.87 4.00 11.22 
2.44 6.56 4.96 11,00 
6.23 4.74 4.19 7.08 
5.59 5.47 4.33 11.50 
7.29 8.51 5.83 22.26 
8.51 10.21 8.74 18.33 
10.34 7.29 10.50 — 
9.73 5.88 
E N A — 
4.74 4.62 5.24 


The wages given for E aps and France relate to October, 1905. 
The report e general result of the eee (of wages) 
is to show that 7 —. towns the workmen engaged in these trades 
receive about 17 per cent less money bata in return for a week's work 
ing English 
werhe wages given for the Galton States are taken from the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor of July, 1905. 


1909. 
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Mr. MONEY. I will say that the item in this statement as 
to the wages in the United States is not a part of the British 
report, but is from the United States Bureau of the Census. I 
am obliged to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


DUTIES ON MERCERIZATION, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire now for a few 
moments to discuss the duties on mercerization. Paragraph 
321 of the bill provides for imposing a new duty for merceriza- 
tion of yarns and cloth. Paragraph 318 provides for cumula- 
tive duties on all cotton cloths in which other than the ordinary 
warp and filing threads are used to form a figure or fancy effect, 
of 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than 7 cents per 
square yard, and 2 cents per square yard if valued at more than 
7 cents per square yard. If paragraph 318, so far as it relates 
to the count of warp and filling threads, is adopted, there is no 
possible reason for the existence of paragraph 321. 

I invite Senators to study these two paragraphs of this bill, 
particularly paragraph 318 and paragraph 321, in connection 
with paragraphs 313, 314, 315, 316, and 317. I think a careful 
reading of those paragraphs by any Senator will convince him 
that paragraph 321 should not be adopted. If paragraph 318 
is adopted, all of the threads will be counted and the class of 
the cloth will be determined by the count. Under the present 
Jaw only warp and filling threads are counted to determine the 
classification of cloth and the duty which it shall pay. The 
effect of this new provision is to require the counting of all 
threads, and thus to raise the cloth to a higher class and sub- 
ject it to an increased rate of duty. In addition to that, the 
specific rates based upon value would apply to all of these 
cloths, and a duty will be paid upon the value of the figures or 
fancy effects under the counted-thread paragraphs of the bill. 

Paragraph 321 provides that all cotton cloth mercerized, or 
subjected to any similar process, shall pay a cumulative duty of 
1 cent per square yard. There was not one word of testimony 
before the Committee on Ways and Means concerning the sub- 
ject of mercerization of cotton cloth. There was testimony 
given there upon the subject of the mercerization of cotton yarn. 
No one appeared there to ask for an increase of duties upon 
this account. The only mention made anywhere of the neces- 
sity of a duty for cloth mercerization is contained, not in 
any testimony, but in a letter from Mr. Lippitt, representing 
the Arkwright Club of Boston, Mass., dated January 15, 1909, 
and addressed to Mr. Payne, as chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Mr. Lippitt proposes certain amendments 
to paragraphs 310 and 313 of the Dingley law, which amend- 
ments have been referred to by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Do ttiver}] and shown to have been adopted exactly as written 
by Mr. Lippitt. 

Mr. President, I want again to press home in just one sen- 
tence upon the attention of this Senate that if the manu- 
facturers in this country or the preducers of cotton cloth, 
especially of mercerized cotton cloth, were suffering to any 
very great extent it would not have been overlooked until 
after the hearings had closed before the Ways and Means 
Committee. This subject, which has been so much discussed 
here, which has been so many times referred to by members 
of the committee as the reason for the cumulative duties 
which are coming in here under paragraph 321, ought to be 
scanned very critically by the Senate before it imposes the 
additional burden of this double duty. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says on the subject of mer- 
cerization : 


ATAR ieks that If cloth comes in not 
advanced in 


f it comes in mercerized, it 
er the other paragraph too. It does not pay the 
other duty on being advanced for mercerization. The cent covers the 
whole cost of mercerization ; not only the caustic S but all the con- 
struction of the cloth which makes it fit. The cent covers the whole 
thing. You can not bring it in under two paragraphs at once. 


WRONG IMPRESSIONS AS TO MERCERIZATION. 


The Senator from Massachusetts made that statement—a 
remarkable statement, at complete variance with the judgment 
of the chief examiner of the New York custom-house—when 
speaking upon the subject of mercerization. He claimed that 
mercerization was an expensive process, not in itself, but be- 
cause of the preparation needed to fit the cloth for mercerization. 
He was asked whether prepared cloth, and not mercerized, 
would be subject to this mercerization duty of 1 cent per square 
yard. He replied that it would net, but said that such prepared 
cloth would be subject to a duty under the paragraph providing 
for duties upen cloth advanced in manufacture, evidently refer- 
ring to paragraph 330, which carried a duty of 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 


does not come in 


Whether the Senator from Massachusetts seriously makes this 
contention or not, he is clearly wrong in making the claim. 

Paragraph 318, defining the term cotton cloth,“ includes all 
cloths bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, or 
printed. This being true, it certainly must be true that all 
cloths in any process of manufacture between the gray or un- 
bleached and the dyed or mercerized, or printed, comes within 
paragraph 318, and takes a classification as countable cotton 
cloth. This being so, any expense there may be in preparing 
cloth for mercerization can not in any way be considered in 
determining whether the proposed duty of 1 cent per square 
yard for mercerization is a proper one or not. The duty pro- 
posed for mercerization is for mercerization as such, and nothing 
more, and does not include any preparation of cloth for any such 


process. 

Again, the Senator states that it is necessary to use two or 
more single yarns in the process of mercerization. Will the 
Senator contend that if this necessity exists in this country 
that it does not also exist in England and other countries? The 
Senator contends that finer numbers are necessary in cloths to 
be mercerized than in other cloth. Will he contend that this 
same necessity does not exist in England? 

He contends that extra quality of cloth is necessary. Is 
not that extra quality of cloth also necessary abroad? He 
contends that in the process of mercerization the yarn shrinks 
from 8 to 10 per cent. Does it shrink any less in England? 

The fact is that any weave of cloth suitable for merceriza- 
tion, so far as being dutiable is concerned, is fully covered by 
the counted-thread paragraphs of this schedule. And the only 
thing that can be properly considered in this connection is the 
actual cost of mercerizing, which is less in this country than 
in England. 

Mr. President, just a moment upon the mercerization of 
yarns. There has been some dispute in the course of this 
debate as to whether or not single yarns could be mercerized. 
I have here two samples of mercerized yarn in singles. They 
were mercerized by the Rhode Island Processing Company, 
Coventry, R. I., for 5 cents per pound. I received this sample 
from Mr. S. A. Salvage, 477-481 Broome street, New York. 
His letter is as follows: 


Te y We emo Fe Es 


mercerized under 

a 3 sample to —̃ M— to — — 5 

Peeler mercerized yarn, which is yarn made from American 
cotton, and which the Senator from Utah interrupted the 
speech of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOoLLIVER] to declare could 
not be successfully mercerized. According to the information 
I have, the Senator from Utah was mistaken about that. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield if I have misquoted him. 


REFUTES A STATEMENT FROM THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SMOOT. No, he did not misquote me any further than 
that commercially local cottons are not used for mercerization. 
There is no question but that you can take a sample and mer- 
cerize it; you can mercerize a piece of yarn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought the Senator wished to in- 
terrupt me to ask me to correct a statement or something of 
that sort, and not simply to deny a statement. 

I have here invoices of that very kind of yarn that has been 
mercerized in the regular course of business, which show that 
peeler yarn is extensively mercerized commercially. Mr. Sal- 
vage says: 


I am also sending you a le of 2/50 combed peeler mercerized, 


which is — — 1 9 os Rhode Island Processi Company, Coven- 

„for 5 cents There is a very large business done 

these "yarns, and t is contradicts what was said during Senator 

J. P. DOLLIVER’s speech to the effect that peeler cotton was not mer- 
cerized. 

Reverting for a moment to paragraph 310, in addition to the 
specific duties prescribed in the proposed bill in paragraph 310 
it is provided that all of the threads and yarns therein desig- 
nated when mercerized shall pay one-twentieth of 1 cent per 
number per pound. This provision imposes an additional duty 
running as high as 134 cents per pound for the highest numbers 
in the schedule, namely, No. 270. 

The largest imports of any single number is No. 60, the im- 
ports being 968,875 pounds. On this number the additional 
duty for mercerization will be 3 cents per pound, which is 
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an increase of 20 per cent on so much of this yarn as is im- 
ported mercerized. Yet the committee’s table shows this duty 
as not increased. 

On No. 120 the imports were 248,107 pounds, and here the 
additional duty will be 6 cents per pound, an increase of 16.66 
per cent on the mercerized yarn, although the duty is given as 
unchanged in the committee’s estimate. 

The fact is that mercerization costs no more in this country 
than abroad, and in some cases it actually costs less. 


PRICES OF MERCERIZATION LOWER HERE THAN ABROAD. 


The Bradford Dyers’ Association, of Bradford, England, are 
the largest mercerizers in that country. Their prices for 
mercerizing, as shown by their cablegram to S. A. Salvage, of 
New York, are on two-ply yarn numbers up to 78, 7 cents; 
up to 100, 9 cents; up to 120, 11 cents. 

Mr. Salvage cabled for their prices on the 14th day of May, 
and on the 15th day of May he received the cablegram which 
I hold in my hand. The key to the cablegram accompanies it 
and I shall be very glad to submit it to any Senator. Trans- 
lated, the cablegram is as follows: 

BRADFORD, ENGLAND, 
S. A. SALVAGE, New York, U. S. A.: 

Merceriz here home and shipping, up to 2/78, 34d. (7 cents); 
2/100, 44d. (9 cents); 2/120, 54d. (11 cents). 

BRADFORD Dyers’ ASSOCIATION. 

The principal mercerizers of cotton yarns in this country are: 
American Thread Company, New York; Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Aberfoyle Manufacturing Cempany, Chester, Pa.; 
Hampton Company, East Hampton, Mass.; Rhode Island Proces- 
sing Company, Coventry, R. I.; and Wm. H. Lorimer Sons Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The Rhode Island Processing Company make a price, in a letter 
to Mr. Salvage, of 6 cents per pound, with 2 per cent discount. 
The original letter I hold in my hand, and will print it in this 
connection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 


Coventry, R. I., May 13, 1909. 
Mr. S. A. SALVAGE, New York City. 


Dear Sin: In answer to your inquiry of the 12th regarding our 
prices for mercerizing 5,000 pounds 40.2 Egyptian yarn skeins, and if 
our price is anything less for warps, might state our charge is 6 cents 
per pound in either case, although you get very much better results in 
warp mercerizing, and our terms are 2 per cent 10th of following 


month. 
Very truly, yours, RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING Co. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Hampton Company, on May 13, 
1909, made a price to Joseph Meyer & Co., of New York, of 10 
cents per pound, subject to a discount of 30 per cent, leaving a 
net price of 7 cents per pound. 

The Aberfoyle Company, in a letter to Mr. Salvage, dated 
October 26, 1908, made a price of 7 cents per pound, less 2 
per cent discount. 

In an invoice made by the Rhode Island Processing Company 
on March 16, 1909, to G. L. Lings & Co., New York, the price 
of mercerizing was made 5 cents per pound. 

Lings & Co., in their letter of May 13, 1909, state: 

We pay to mercerize in the United States from 5 cents to 7 cents 
per pound, whereas in England we pay 7 cents on all the yarn we 
get mercerized. 

This invoice shows the mercerizing of peeler cotton in large 
quantities; although the statement has been made and repeated 
here by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that peeler cotton 
was not mercerized commercially. 

According to “Estimated Revenues” it would appear that 
there would be only a slight increase in the duties on any of 
the items mentioned in paragraph 310. The mercerization duty 
is not added in the table to a single item in the paragraph, 
whereas the mercerization duty would apply to most of the im- 
ports actually made in 1907. 

James Whiteside, of New York, writes: 

I am an importer of cotton yarns from Manchester, England. My 


imports average about 75 per cent mercerized cotton yarns, and about 
25 per cent of ordinary cotton yarns. 


Ludwig Littauer writes: 


We are importers of cotton yarns, and we estimate that our im- 
ports contain about 40 per cent of mercerized yarns. 


Meyer & Co., of New York, write: 


We are importers of cotton yarns. 
well as mercerized yarns, and to state that the proportion of mer- 
cerlzed yarns amounts to about 70 per cent and of the unmercerized, 
about 30 per cent of the plain cotton yarns. 


We import unmercerized as 


Cotton cloth mercerized, or subject to any similar process, is, 
by paragraph 321, made subject to an additional duty of 1 cent 
per square yard. 

Of the cost of mercerizing cotton cloth, Sherman & Sons’ Co., 
of New York, write: 

We are paying for 32-inch to 40-inch goods, weighing from five to ten 
yards (per pound) ,% cent for the plain or bleached finish and 14 cents 
for the same os both bleached and mercerized. You will note here, 
therefore, a difference of yg cent, showing the cost of mercerizing. 

That letter is from as reputable a merchant as there is in the 
city of New York. 

A. L. Reid & Co., of New York, seem to have some acquaint- 
ance with the subject of mercerization. They were applied 
to for information by the experts of the Finance Committee, 
although the information furnished was apparently not con- 
sidered by the committee and was not presented to the Senate. 
I have here a letter which is a copy of a letter transmitted by 
A. L. Reid & Co. to Hon. Marion de Vries, care the Senate 
Finance Committee, Washington, D. C., Senate Office Building, 
ete. The letter is as follows:, 

In reply to your telegram request! the general prices 


bleachers, dyers, and finishers for mercerizing, we give you as 
36-inch brocades, madras, etc., similar, ł conte J a 


That is exactly the quality of goods of which I showed sam- 
ples here this morning. 


40-inch sheer fabrics average § cent. 

To show how these figures are arrived at, we haye to-day compiled 
the following in conjunction with bleaching: 

Bleacher : Cost of bleaching and mercerizing brocades and madras, 36- 
inch or less, 14 to 2 cents, depending on weight; cost, without merceriz- 
ing, 3 to 1 cent. 

Making the cost of mercerizing from } to 1 cent per pound, 
as shown by these figures. This man was considered trust- 
worthy enough to be communicated with by the adviser of the 
Finance Committee in dealing with the subject of merceriza- 
tion. Again, this letter says: 

Bleacher: Cost of bleaching and mercerizin; 


wide, 11 to 2 cents, depending on weight. 
mercerizing, 1 to 13 cents. 


Which equals 1 to 1 cent per pound for mercerizing. 


Brocades and madras in heavier weights cost a higher price, while 
in sheer fabric the lighter weights are the higher, owing to their 
liability to damage. 

The bleachers require a working loss of 24 per cent on all piece 
mercerized fabrics. 


ANONYMOUS STATEMENTS IN THIS DEBATE, 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes], in discussing 
the subject of mercerization, presented among others the fol- 
lowing samples [exhibiting], which he was kind enough to 
allow me to take and which I have had examined, and upon 
which I wish to make some comment. 

I was much surprised to find on the back of these samples 
that letter [exhibiting]. I had supposed of course that this 
sample had been furnished the Senator from Massachusetts by 
some patriotic and disinterested New England manufacturer 
of that kind of cloth. I found a letter transmitting that sample 
to the Senator from Utah, and I was a good deal shocked to 
find that it was furnished by an importer. I had hardly sup- 
posed that these men who are seeking to force their way into 
the markets of this country and to destroy our industries and 
pauperize our laborers would be relied upon even for a sample 
of cloth that might support the position of the committee. 

I digress at this point for a second to say that when the 
Senator from Massachusetts printed his speech in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and I came to read it over, I was astounded to 
find in it a statement made at considerable length with respect 
to the dividends paid by certain New England cotton mills, and 
to find that that statement, which is in the form of a letter, was 
printed in the Recorp without any signature attached to it, and 
to find that another statement, taken from some newspaper and 
incorporated in his address made in the Senate, is unsigned and 
bears no indication of its source. 

There are two anonymous statements, with respect to impor- 
tant facts intended to influence the judgment of the Senate in 
determining legislation, and to find that these anonymous com- 
munications of opinions and statements of fact had been offered 
here, after all the criticism that has been heard on this floor of 
the action of the Department of State in transmitting to the 
Finance Committee a statement of German wage rates from 
which the department had erased the names of the German 
manufacturers, appealed to me as inconsistent, to say the least. 

I have here some of the samples used by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] on which I wish to make the fol- 


aid to 
ollows: 


sheer fabrics 40 Inches 
ost of finishing without 
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lowing criticisms and submit them for such analysis and such 
answer as it will be possible for any Senator to make. 


ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES SUBMITTED BY SENATOR LODGE. 


Attached to some of the Senator’s most striking samples, com- 
paring a piece of finished cloth, dyed brown and mercerized, 
with a piece of unfinished, unbleached cloth prepared for mer- 
cerization, is the following memorandum—and I read it because 
it was the Senator’s statement and it is still pinned to the cloth. 
I want it in the mind of the Senate in fairness to the Finance 
Committee and the Senator from Massachusetts when I read 
the counter statement: 

Finished and unfinished samples of cloth for mercerization, 136 
ee to the square inch, 34 inches wide, weighing 6.4 yards to the 
po 


On May 14, 1909, a prominent merchant in New York paid a New 
England mill 6.5 cents e ard for this cloth unfinished. At the 
same time another mill offered to make cloth of the same width, weight, 


and count of threads to the square inch, but not of special construc- 
tion fitting it for mercerization, at 3.7 cents per yard, an additional 
cost of cloth suitable for mercerization of 21 cents per yard. 

Cost of mercerization, 1 cent per yard. 

Total additional cost, 83 cents per yard. 


This unbleached sample is of the same cloth as the dyed- 
brown sample, but is not mercerized, bleached, dyed, or printed. 
It can be either bleached, dyed, printed, or mercerized. Or it 
can be mercerized and bleached, mercerized and dyed, mer- 
cerized and printed, or mercerized, dyed, and printed; and its 
use is not in any sense confined to mercerization. Merceriza- 
tion is only incidental to some finishes desired. The superior 
qualities of the cloth would render it just as suitable for calen- 
dering or plain finishes of various sorts. This cloth is largely 
used for French linen finishes. 

The average yalue of this cloth bleached is 9.25 cents per 
yard; dyed, is 9.75 cents; mercerized and bleached, 10 cents; 
mercerized and dyed, 10.5 cents; printed, slightly more, varying 
according to the number of colors wanted. 

Exactly the same preparation is necessary to produce this 
grade of cloth whether it is intended to be only bleached or 
dyed, or is intended to be mercerized and bleached, or mer- 
cerized and dyed. Its cost for any purpose is not in any sense 
to be compared with the cost of cheaper cloth of the same weight 
and count, costing only 38g cents per yard in the gray. This cloth 
has a fine warp and a much coarser weft, the latter of a very 
soft-spun single yarn of good quality, which renders it par- 
ticularly adapted for the production of a good luster when mer- 
cerized or calendered or for any other fine dress finish and pro- 
duces a better wearing cloth. 

The cost in the gray is correctly given at 6§ cents per yard. 
When, however, one compares with this cloth an ordinary print 
cloth of the same weight and count, but which costs less than 
4 cents per yard, it is like comparing a fine rug with a cheap 
mat. Either cloth could be mercerized at a cost of I of a cent 
a yard, but the result would, of course, be different, as it would 
be in the case of the application of any fine finish. A Accent 
print cloth would not luster, while a fine, soft finish fabric, like 
this sample, would give a good luster. But the better cloth is 
not confined in its use and adaptability to mercerization 
finishes. 

Mr. President, of course I do not state these facts on my own 
knowledge of this business. I want to be entirely frank with 
the Senate. I was instructed in so far as I could take instruc- 
tion in the matter from Mr. R. K. Maclea, of New York, and I 
give his name freely to the Senate and to the Finance Commit- 
tee for such criticism as anybody may think best to attempt to 
make of him. Let me say that he is not an importer. His 
business is the converting and finishing of cloths, bleaching, dye- 
ing, coloring, printing, and all kinds of converting and finishing 
according to the demands of the market. Buying the gray 
cloth from the loom, he converts and finishes by thou- 
sands of pieces. These he sells to merchants all over the 
country. 

Mr. Maclea is so competent a man in this business, a man of 
such high class and character, that when this Government was 
grappling with the etamine question, about which you have 
heard so much, he was called in by the officials of the Govern- 
ment, because the importers would not do it, and brought the 
suit which enabled the Government to get a review and final 
construction of the law. 

I have also a carefully worked-out analysis of the other sam- 
ples presented by the Senator from Massachusetts, and they are 
all subject to like criticisms. and I will not read them. I feel, 
and I know the Senate feels, the oppressive character of the 
afternoon, and I will not take the time to read the analysis. 


cost or PRODUCTION HERE AND ABROAD. 


I desire now, Mr. President, to discuss for a few moments the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. I come 
back to the fundamental question whether this industry requires 
these high duties which.are imposed in the bill as reported by 
the Finance Committee. According to Bulletin No. 77 of the 
Bureau of Labor, on pages 35 and 36, the average of wages paid 
skilled operatives in cotton manufactories in 1907 in this coun- 
try was $10.12 per week. But only the skilled and highly paid 
operatives in the cotton mills are here given, so that one does 
ao get the average wage scale for the industry from this 

ulletin. 

The average rate of wages paid in the cotton mills of England 
for the same class of work was $6.48 per week, as shown by the 
report of the English Board of Trade to Parliament in 1908. 
The English Board of Trade is a part of the organized Govern- 
ment of England, on the commercial side, the commercial de- 
partment. I do not recall the designation. 

Mr. MONEY. It belongs to the administration. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. It belongs to the administration. Some 
time ago they organized in that country through the Board of 
Trade for an investigation into these great economic problems. 
They made a thorough investigation in England in the first 
place of the cost of living, rent, fuel, and everything that enters 
into the cost of living, the wages paid in their various indus- 
tries, and a detailed investigation into the whole subject of the 
cost of production. The results of this investigation are con- 
tained in a large volume, published in 1908. They have made 
a like investigation for France and have published a like volume 
on that country, covering the ground in the same way. 

They have made a like investigation for Germany. They are 
at the present time conducting a similar investigation in this 
country. The work is being most thoroughly done. No one can 
examine the report which they have made without being much 
impressed with the thoroughness and high character of the 
work. 

I take from that report the wages paid for exactly the same 
class of skilled labor, in the cotton industries of England, 
and place with it, side by side, the average wages paid in this 
country as given by Bulletin No. 77, Bureau of Labor, the 
average in this country being $10.12 per week for this high-class 
labor, and the average in England being $6.48 per week. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question here, 
just for information? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Are those reports based upon the same 
number of working hours or upon a different number of hours 
per week? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. The working hours in all the trades, I 
think, in England, are somewhat less than in this country. A 
very interesting document upon that subject, I will state to the 
Senator from North Dakota, is the report of the Moseley Com- 
mission made some three or four years ago, by a commission 
composed of 23 representatives of the leading industries of Eng- 
land who were brought over to this country by Mr. Moseley, and 
who visited all of the great industrial centers, each one of the 
commission being a master workman who had gone along up in 
the different stages of the trade to foreman and sometimes to the 
head of a factory. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. My question was simply whether the state- 
ment given shows the number of hours. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will answer. I was going to say that 
it will be found, I think, that on all the trades the hours are 
never longer in England, and often shorter. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is right. 


LONGER WORK HOURS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Running from three to four hours. In 
the report on England’s cotton industry, by William Whittam, 
jr., published by the Department of Commerce and Labor in 
1907, it appears that the average rate of wages in England in 
the cotton manufactures for all grades of operatives was $4.68 
per week, taking in the lower grades of labor. 

Bulletin No. 93 of the Census Office on the Earnings of Wage- 
Earners shows the average weekly earnings in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry in this country by sections, States, and for 
the country as a whole. This is probably the most extensive 
compilation of classified wages ever. made for this country. 
For the cotton manufacturing industries this tabulation shows 
the average weekly wages for a representative week for over 
200,000 cotton-mill employees, including the men, women, and 
children, and represents over half of all cotton-mill employees 
in the United States. 
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The report says (p. 23): 


Table 71 shows that during the representative week of the 
lishments selected the avera 


Z tab- 
earnings for all classes of ODOTETTU 
engaged in the production of cotton s in the United States were 
6.47. For the men the average was $7.71; for the women, $6.03; and 
or the children, $3.21. In the case of both men and women the 
greatest number earned between $6 and $7. While the proportion of 
women in this group was greater than the proportion of men, 17.4 
per cent of the men and only 4.1 per cent of the women were reported 
as earning from $10 to $15. ree-fourths of the children earned 
less ee 84, and nearly one-half (45.2 per cent) earned less than $3 
per week, 

The average wage per week of cotton-mill operatives in this 
country by the best authority to be found is, therefore, about 
$6.50 per week. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he has examined 
the last bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 80? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of what date? 

Mr. GALLINGER. January, 1909. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, I have that. And I want to re- 
mind the Senator that the statistics of the Bureau of Labor em- 
brace only the adult skilled operatives, and represent only about 
13,000 employees, while the census figures, which I have given, 
embrace over 200,000 employees, or over half of all cotton-mill 
employees in the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator will find some other 
valuable information in that bulletin regarding the wages of 
labor in England in the textile industries. He will find that 
it is very much below the figures he has given. As an illustra- 
tion, if the Senator will permit me a moment— 

1 f 206 1 red, showl 
CTT 
same amount; and 80 male shifters received a median wage of 9s. 5d. 
($2.29), while the predominant rates, paid to 16 in each case, were 
Os. 5d. ($2.29), and 10s. 3d. ($2.49)— 


which is yery low, 


Classified weekly earnings—Cotton goods industry, 


earners—Men. 


by States, 
each class ; with number of establishments: 1905. 


Territories, 
women, and children—By groups of earnings; total and average weekly earnings, and number of all wage-earners and of 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is a very low wage. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is, in textile industries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, that wage should not be 
compared with the higher class of work here represented by 
the labor bureau statistics. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly not; and it may be that there 
is a difference in that respect. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And it is unfair to do that. In 
order to get a fair comparison we must take into account all 
the elements in one country and all the elements in the other 
country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is very true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There are many other elements to come 
in, of which I want to speak briefly in a moment—the efficiency 
of labor, the higher mechanical skill, the speed of machinery, 
and the cost of living are all matters to be weighed. While 
the speed of an English loom is somewhat higher than the speed 
of a loom in this country, an operator attends to so many more 
looms in this country that the output per operative exceeds that 
of the English operative. All these things have to be weighed 
together in order to get at a fair comparison. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does he Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I do. 

Mr, GALLINGER, I assume that takes in the entire 
country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It does take in the entire country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Wages in the Southern States are much 
below those in the North. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is true, and I wish, without stopping 
to go into it in detail, to have printed in the Recorp the entire 
table, showing these wages classified by States and by groups, 
the North Atlantic and the South Atlantic States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, consent is granted. 

The table is as follows: 


and geographic divisions—Per cent distribution of wage- 


COTTON GOODS, 


State or Territory, 


earners. 


525 | $6. 47 


Banne 7 6.88 
New Hampshire 5 7.80 
Massachusetts. 109 7.47 
e 42 7.19 
Connecticut.. 20 7.36 
9 7.17 

10 7. 94 

60 8.64 


7.51 


Men 16 years and 


Total. over. 


Average weekly earnings. | 


Men 16 Women 16 Children 
yearsand | years aud under 16 Earnings. Number. Earnings. Number. 
over. over. years, 


8.16 


8.67 7.05 4.18 
8.68 6.79 4.42 
8.42 6.44 3.61 
8.26 6.71 4.02 
7.52 6.33 4.17 
11.01 6.60 3.76 
11.94 6.52 3.58 
5.45 3.99 2.69 
7.86 5.07 | 2.62 
5.88 3.82 2. 64 
5.15 3.83 2.80 
5.82 4.17 2.62 
7.05 4.76 3.50 
7.05 4.76 3.50 
6.62 

6. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
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Classified weekly OT TOEO ods industry, States, Terrttories, and geographic divisions—Per cent distribution of wage- 
earners—Men, women, and childre ren—By 5 of 5 total and average weekly earnings, and number of all wage-earners and of 


each class; with number of establishments: 


corrox Gcoops—continued. 


Men 16 years and over—Per cent distribution of number by earnings. 


State or Territory. 


United States — 2 


Maine 5.0 . 
pshire 1.7 3.8 9 0.2 
eee 14 4.4 : 0.4 
Rhode Island 0.5 5.8 1 0.4 
Connecticut. 1.9 4.7 0 0.1 
New York... 0.1 11.5 2 0.5 
r sacvesucaucceudabach 0.5 2.8 3 1.4 
GCC TZVV—TVTVTVVVVVCCCCTVVCTTTT— AN 1 4.1 3.1 0 3.0 
South Atlantic division........... 3 5353 ...| 10.8 22.7 0 0.1 
BIT B86) IES I21)- 43] 8 Wl Bal CE n 

B9)) 37-6) AS) 7.8] ORT RG] 38) 10.01. 9-061 e 

22.6 

19.0 

7 


P 


Women 16 years and over. 


Per cent distribution of number by earnings. 


State or Territory. 


$15 
than gs, 83 to 80. 84 to 88. 85 to 86. 56 to $7.87 to$8.iss to 50. Fi | Sioto | slato and 


6.2 9.9 6.0 
10 — — 
2.1 5 11. I OEE 
1.4 a; 11. 9.8] 10.11 1.8. 
2.0 9. 13. 8.7 
1.3 13. 10. 7.0 
3.1 8. 12. S £4) s 
0.6 13. 10. S 
0.6 7. 2r 4.2 
2.4 11. 18. 5.2 
20. 6 28. 0. 0.2 
2.2 49. 3. Se 5 A ar 
18.3 29. 0. 0.1 
26.6 0. (9 — 
22.0 0. 2 
4. 
4. 


2.3 22.3 5.5 0. 
25.5 14.9 8.5 8.7 0. 
24.4 13.8 3.6 

All other States . 5529—9＋§Ü—“ce7 5222 20.9 15.5 15.0 8.3 2.5 
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Classified weekly 3 industry, 
carners—M en. 2 gpm ab 
each class ; with nuai e of establishmen Amants 


States, 


by Territories, and me 
0 . total and average 10 


hic divisions—Per cent distribution of stage- 
y earnings, and number of all wage-earners and of 


COTTON Goops—continued. 


Children under 16 years. 


State or Territory. 


Per cent distribution of number by earnings. 


$8 
tte 88. 88 to $4. $4 to 85. 88 to $6, 86 to $7./87 to $8.| and 
over. 


16.5 5.4 2.1 

81.8 12.4 5.6 

185 4.9 7 0.5 
185 81.9 4 6.5 
699 34.9 5 6.3 
237 25.4 7 4.7 
500 26.2 4 7.2 

64 37.5 Us reer pert A 

295 49.8 1 5.1 
620 18.9 0 1.6 
— 13, 774 7 0.1 


2 Seele pjo ppro|r ee BSsFRp 


585 2 
5, 060 0 
5, 183 8 
2, 946 0 
50 0 
50 O . eee eee 
259 2 454 22 
2, 0. 
372 0 1.142 „ 
1,571 0 9.2 .— 5 . . 
316 9 1.84— . 
381 8 0.3 0.8 |.......5 


THE RATE WHICH MEASURES DIFFERENCE IN COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In the report of the Census of Manu- 
factures for 1905, Part III, page 43, is a table giving the total 
number of wage-earners in the cotton manufacturing industry 
in this country and the total wages paid them. In 1904 the 
total average number of wage-earners in the cotton goods in- 
dustries of this country was 310,458, and the total wages paid 
them for the year was $94,377,696. The average yearly earn- 
ings per employee was therefore about $304, or an average of 
about $6 per week. 

According to the Finance Committee's Estimated Revenues, 
the total value of cotton manufactures in 1905 was $1,014,094,237. 
The total wages paid were $217,955,322. The wage cost, there- 
fore, was about 21 per cent of the value of the production. 

Of the designated “cotton goods” alone, in Estimated Reve- 
nues it appears that the total value of this product in 1905 was 
$442,451,218. The wages paid in producing it were $94,377,696. 
The wage cost was therefore about 22 per cent of the value of 
the production. The English wages would have been $33,879,175 
less than American wages for the same production. 

A tariff of 7} per cent on the total value of the production of 
the United States amounting to $442,451,218 will more than 
equal the difference in wage cost. 

The 74 per cent difference, however, is based on American 
value. The English value would be less by the amount of 
the difference in wages, namely, $33,879,175. Therefore a tariff 
of 9 per cent based upon English value will equal the difference 
in wage cost between this country and England. 

The Census of Manufactures for 1905, Part III, page 43, shows 
also that the average labor cost per spindle per year in all 
the cotton mills in the United States for 1890 was $4.65 per 
spindle; for 1900, was $4.48 per spindle; and for 1905, was 
$4.08 per spindle. 

The labor cost per spindle therefore has been decreasing at 
every census for fifteen years from 1890 to 1905. 

It can not be said that this is due to the increase in the in- 
dustry in Southern States employing cheap, or perhaps colored, 
Jabor, for the same downward trend in labor cost is shown for 
the New England States as that shown above for the country 
as a whole. 

The labor cost per spindle in the New England States is 
given as follows: 1890, 4.41; 1900, 4.31; 1905, 4.06. 

In view of this general "decline in ‘cost, which, of course, 
might be due to reduction in wages as well as to improvements 


in manufacturing efficiency, I did not know but that the argu- 
ment might be advanced, as it was advanced here a few moments 
ago by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] with 
reference to the wage figures, that the steady decline was due to 
the cheap labor employed in the South. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there is any negro labor em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cotton in the South. 

Mr. MONEY. There is none. 

Mr. BACON. There is none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is none. - 

Mr. BACON. I think it may be safely said that there is not 
a single cotton factory in the United States, certainly not in 
the South, in which colored labor has been employed. That 
was due not to any indisposition to employ them, but the ex- 
periment has been made in several instances and they have 
proved to be incapable of properly performing the duty. The 
effort has been abandoned utterly. 


CONDITIONS IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. T. M. Young, an Englishman, 
author of the work “The American Cotton Industry,” on page 
129, says: 

American weavers turn out nearly twice as much work a 
their English competitors and their wage per plece is 
little less. 

This is a book which I found in the Congressional Library. 
It was published in 1902 by T. M. Young, with an introduction 
by Elijah Helm, secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is the result of an investigation, I presume, for the 
information of the cotton manufacturers of Great Britain, into 
the cotton industry of this country. 

From the Statistical Abstract, 1906, page 679, it appears that 
in cotton manufactures the percentage of wage cost to value of 
production in 1890 was 25 per cent; in 1900 it was 25.6 per 
cent; in 1904 it was 22 per cent. ‘(According to the census 
figures.) 

I found also, Mr. President, an interesting report from the 
British Tariff Commission, published in 1905, which covers a 
wide range. This volume is volume 2 of the Textile Trades, 
part 1, The Cotton Industry.” 

The commission in its summary and analysis of oral and 
written evidence says, with respect to cotton manufacturing: 


Manufacturers complain that trade with the United States is now 
possible only in the best class of production. 


da 
absolutely a 
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In foreign and colonial markets competition is essive and suc- 
cessful. The United States of America disposes of large quantities of 
plece goods in Canada. (Paragraph 136.) 

To enter the Canadian market it is necessary to pay a tariff of 35 
per cent and meet a British preferential of 25 per cent. 


And yet we are able to enter that market quite extensively, 
as I understand, with piece goods. 
Upon muslins this British Tariff Commission says: 


FINE MUSLINS. 


It is said that the United States cost of production is probably 
20 r cent greater than ours at present, but that in a few years 
fore countries will be able to compete with us on equal terms with 
all the markets of the world. (Paragraph 138.) 


GRAY MUSLINS. 


Both the United States and Canada were formerly good customers. 
The development of this trade in foreign countries now enables them 
to compete successfully in our home market. Competition is com- 
plained of from Germany, Switzerland, the United States, and ce. 
(Paragraph 138.) 


LININGS, DUCKS, AND DRILLS. 


In linings competition is complained of from Germany, Italy, and 
the United States. 


Markets have been lost for linen, union, and cotton drills. Foreign 
competition is complained of from the United States and Belgium. 


There is growing competition here from the United States in cotton 
ol 1 * linings which are imported below British cost. (Para- 
grap’ s 


SHIRTINGS. 


There is competition in the home market frem France, Germany, 
Belgium, and the United States, (Paragraph 141.) 


FLANNELETTES. 


Competition in the home market is complained of from Germany, 
Austria, the United States, and Holland. 

In one case a firm states that ten years ago 75 per cent of their total 
production was flannelettes and now only 25 per cent. (Paragraph 143.) 


COLORED COTTONS. 
The principal factor in the competition is the cheap labor In the 
countries concerned. (145-146.) 
With respect to the position of the United States generally 
in cotton manufactures, the report says: 


There is general agreement that there has been t and rapid prog- 
ress made by the United States in all branches of the cotton industry, 
so that now their industry is gee established, and will continue, 
whatever changes they may make in eir protective system. 


e 

In regard to technical advantages, their machinery is on a level with 
ours, and in some respects is superior. Some witnesses attach great 
importance to the use of the Northrup loom, which secures a cheaper 
process than the methods practiced in this country. Their technical 
and other education is said to have produced a better type of workmen. 
Though United States wages are higher in some branches of the cotton 
trade, the labor cost is probably cheaper. (Paragraph 155.) 

COTTON INDUSTRY DOES NOT REQUIRE ADVANCE IN RATES. 

Mr. President, I insist that the welfare of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of this country does not require this advance 
of rates. 

The fact is that the cotton industry has been wonderfully 
prosperous under the existing rates last year and the year 
before, and for years past, and there have been no facts fur- 
nished to the Senate or reasons shown why it is necessary to 
impose a higher average rate of duty than is at present being 
collected under the existing law. 

The only paragraph of the cotton schedule concerning which 
just complaint can be made is paragraph 304, and the injustice 
there arises solely through the fact that that paragraph does 
not contain an ad valorem duty upon cloths coming within it 
exceeding a certain value. G 

Mr. President, the statistics on this subject have been given 
several times and at considerable length. I shall not take time 
to repeat them now, simply asking that I may incorporate 
certain tables relating to the matter and explanations con- 
nected therewith in my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILLS. 
(From the proceedings of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers.) 
Statistics relative to cotton-mill stocks as investments. 


Date of 
Name of company. ere! Capital. 
$5, 760,000.00 | $3,720,691 
1,000,000. 00 | 1,123,864. 
1.200, 000.00 | 1,376,381. 
1,000, 000.00 "333598. 
1.000, 000.00 502,174 
1,500, 000. 00 851, 705 
400, 000.00 885,105 
1,200, 000.00 | 1,299,219 
1.500, 00.00 6590, 000 
600,000.00 | 184,251 
1,800,000.00 | 1,431,690. 
1,250,000.00 | 787,000 
3,000,000.00 | 6,332,854. 
2,556,000.00 | 1,628,487 
900,000.00 | "355,698 
300,000.00 474,294. 
1. 200,000.00 884,044 
1.500, 000.00 945,411 


Divi- Total | Average| Book | Capi- 

dends dividends dividends; surplus | talza- Par 

1907. tor eight for eight tion per value. 
* | years. | years. | share. spindle. . 


Per cent.| Per cent. 


.00 | $1,425,000.00 | $21.30 | $16.00 120 15.75 | $64.59 | $10.70 | $100.00 
00 16,559.00 | 24.91 10.00 T5 9.37 | 112.38 | 13.93 | 100.00 
00} 117,565.00 | 41.87 | 35.00 130| 16.25 | 114.61 14.61 100.00 
00 500,000.00 | 37.50 | 23.50 119 14.87 33.35| 12.51 100.00 
00 541.00 | 32.62 20.00 101 12.62 60.21] 10.87 100.00 
00 160,431.00 25.65 6.00 10 21.25 56.78 11.10 100.00 
00 470,529.00 | 82.50 66.00 158| 19.75 114.18| 5.00] 100.00 
0 235,740.00 | 103,94 | 12.00 100 12.50 108.20 6.45 | 500.00 
00 | 338,608.00 | 21.33 | 12.00 117 14.2 64.00 11.36 | 100.00 
100 None. 28.24 14.00 7 1903 23.75 37.08 10.06 100.00 
002,100, 763.0 | 41.30| 5.00 50 6.25 79.3 14.13 100.00 
00 "500,000.00 | 25.27 8.00 12| 15.25 62.96] 12.50 100.00 
‘00 None. | 550.00 | 320.00 124| 15.50 2,110.8 1, 000.00 
00 117,940.00 12.00 158 19.75 68.71} 10.27 100.00 
00 607,899.00 | 18.58 30.00 85| 10.63 29.52 9.50 100.00 
100 2816.00 | 335.00 | 67.00 189| 93.62 794.90 6.31 500.00 
“00 ‘None. | 46.00 | 35.50 183 | 2.87 48.87 10.89| 100.00 
700 | 474,245.00 | 29.76 | 8.00 58 7.25 63. 11.35 100.00 


a In addition to which a 25 per cent dividend was paid. 


»In addition to which a 100 per cent dividend was paid, 


Average annual dividend for 8 years for group of 18 mills, 15.65 per cent, 


EARNINGS OF FALL RIVER MILLS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobo] discussed this subject somewhat at length. I do not 
recall whether he cited the advertisement issued by Edwin J. 
Cole, banker and broker, of Fall River, Mass., but I desire to 
present just a few statements, based upon the advertisement 


which this banker and broker publishes and sends out to cus- 
tomers, with respect to the securities of the cotton mills in Fall 
River. Mr. President, I ask leave to print the statistics which 
he gives of the cotton mills of Fall River. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to follows: 
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Mechanics Mills. 750 7. 63) 
Narragansett Mills_ 5.89 7 
Mills.. 7.55 7 
Parker Mills] 100| 800, 000 199,284.62)... 111 8.94 ____) 
Pocasset Mig. Co. 125 8.00 6 
ard 
@ oa 96, 5.50 7 
Sagamore Mfg. CO. 100 900, 000 91. 6.02 g: 
68, 11.01 
Shove Mills 73, 8.81 7 
Stafford Mills — ̃ 100, 9.22 8 
Stevens Mf {°) — = 
ee 78, 6. is 
Tro; Ootton 
Woolen Manufactory 47,520)... 28 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 110, 5.70 11 
Wampanoag Mills 85, 9.94 8 
Weetamoe 000 45,504 11.02 & 
Total... 8, 28, 000... 658, 880) 


a Organized. 


Statistics of Fall River (Mass.) manufacturing corporations. 
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The above table is intended to show readily the comparatively low prices at which Fall River mill stocks are selling, earning power, cost per 


spindle, etc, 


The physical condition of the mills is excellent, and it is well known that new mills can not be built at anything like selling prices of these 
The a dividend for all the mills for the period given is over 7 cent, which is higher than the returns for a like period on most an 
other industrial investment. oa aii * z 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This statement shows the amount paid 
in dividends by those mills for the past fourteen years, The 
average dividends for 30 mills for fourteen years as disclosed by 
this table is 8.294 per cent. This includes the Troy mill, con- 
cerning which the Senator from Massachusetts has made an 
explanation. 

Eliminating this corporation, the average for 29- mills is’ 
7.647 per cent. In addition these mills (not including the Troy 
mill) have an aggregate surplus of undivided profits amounting 
to $5,156,146.28, to which the Senator from Massachusetts omit- 
ted to make any reference yesterday. 

The capitalization of these mills is $23,225,000. The surplus 
above mentioned amounted to 22.20 per cent of the capitaliza- 
tion, which should be added to the dividends paid in consider- 
ing the financial condition of these institutions. 

OTHER EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY OF NEW ENGLAND MILLS. 

As reported by Sandford & Kelley, brokers, of New Bedford, 
Mass., the average dividends paid by 32 Fall River mills (not 
including the Troy mill) for the year 1907 was 10.08 per cent. 
This does not include dividends paid in stock, and when these 
are taken into consideration the average dividends of these mills 
for 1907 are 20.104 per cent. 

In 1895 the Wilson tariff law was in operation, and under 
this law the duties imposed in the cotton schedule were consid- 
erably lower than under the Dingley law, and very much lower 
than are proposed in the present bill; 1895 was also a period 
of great financial depression throughout the country. The 
statement of Mr. Cole above referred to shows that in 1895 
the average dividends of all of the Fall River mills was 9.094 
per cent, showing that under a tariff law imposing much lower 
duties than are contained in the Dingley law and in a time of 
great depression throughout the country cotton manufacturers 
were exceedingly prosperous. 

Mr. President, I repeat that there is no fact before the Senate 
which will give any warrant for even maintaining the present 
Dingley rates, much less advancing them. 


The Boston Traveler, of June 3, printed as an editorial the 
following, which has been handed to me, though I have not 
read it. I am told that the publisher is John H. Fahey, who 
was at the head of the Associated Press for New England for 
some years before he became the publisher of this paper: 


WHO IS TELLING THE TRUTH?—A STOCK BROKER'S BULLETIN COMPARED 
WITH SENATOR LODGE’S STATEMENT AS TO EARNINGS IN THE COTTON 
BUSINESS. 


To the Editor of The Traveler: 


In to-day’s Traveler you quote from a pamphlet sent out by “a 
reputable ton brokerage house,” which you say flatly contradicts 
Mr. Lodge and shows that practically all e cotton mills have been 
paying high dividends, many of them return in a few years to 
shareholders an amount equal to the entire capital invested. In view 
of Mr. cones s speech, is not this worthy of more extended comment 
and verification? 


E. B. H. 
BROOKLINE. 


Then follows the editorial, 


Mr. Lodge’s statement was to the effect that the average dividend of 
Massachusetts cotton mills does not exceed 6 or 7 per cent. 
circular issued by A. B. Turner & Co., 24 Milk street, ton, dated 
June, 1909, aves a list of companies, stock of which they offer subject 
to sale and change in price, from which we quote: 

Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation, New Bedford: Total return to 
investor in nine years, 489.93 per cent; average 1 return, 53.77 
per cent. January 5 an extra 100 per cent cash dividen 

Sagamore Manufacturing Company, Fall River: Total return to in- 
vestor in nine years, 117 per cent; average yearly return, 13 per cent. 

Laurel Lake Mills, F. River: Total return to investors in nine 
years, 189.97 per cent; average yearly return, 20.33 per cent. 

City Manufacturing Company, New Bedford: Total returns to in- 
vestors in nine years, 109 per cent; average yearly return, 10,12 per 


cent. 

Richard Borden Manufacturing Company, Fall River: Total return to 
1 in nine years, 113.94 per cent; average yearly return, 12.66 
per cent. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H.: Total returns 
to stockholders in nine years, 141.93 per cent; average yearly return, 
15.77 per cent. 

Great Falls Manufacturin, 
to investor for nine years, 
per cent. 


Company, New Hampshire: Total return 
28.96 per cent; average yearly return, 22 


1909. 


King Philip Mills, Fall River: Total return to investor in nine years, 
175.95 per cent; average yearly return, 19.55 per cent. 
PR > ong Printing 2 Fall River: Total return to stock- 
TS 


nine years, 607.95 per cent; average yearly return, 67.55 


5 Manufacturing Company, Fall River, in Fehruary, 1897, 
deelared a stock dividend: 100 per cent; total return to investor nine 
years, 165.96 per cent; average yearly return, 18.44 per cent. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Wisconsin: 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. Certainly.. 

Mr. MONEY. Does the Senator understand from that report 
that the total return to the investor included both dividends: and 
the surplus capital earned? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not understand what the Senator 
said. Will he kindly repeat his question? 

Mr. MONEY. I asked the Senator from Wisconsin: if he con- 
sidered that this report from the paper which he quotes here 
is: intended to include the dividends. each year and also the sur- 
plus capital earned in that year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would say in answer to the Senator 
from Mississippi that the statements of dividends would not 
include the surplus. unless it was distributed to the stockhold- 
ers as dividends. 

Mr. MONEY. It is not, then, a report of the full profits of 
the enterprise; but only that part of the profits declared in 
dividends? Is that what I understand? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would be my understanding of 
the facts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know the Senator is anxious to get 
through, but he referred to a couple of cotton mills in New 
Hampshire. The Amoskeag Corporation is the great cotton 
mill of New Hampshire, and I do not know but of New Eng- 
land. The Senator’s figures represented that it paid something 
like 15 or 16 per cent, was it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Fifteen and seventy-seven hundredths 
per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. T will say to the Senator that I can refer 
him to a brokerage: firm that will sell him some of that stock, 
and if he gets more than 6 per cent on the stock at the present 
market price he will be more fortunate than some of my friends 
Have been. If the Senator will permit me just a moment: fur- 
ther; the Amoskeag Corporation started in business a long time 
ago in a country village. They bought up a large amount of 
real estate, and now there is a city of 75,000 people there. They 
got a great deal of profit out of the real estate, and they have 
extended their business out of that profit. It is simply a busi- 
ness enterprise. They have paid undoubtedly during their exist- 
ence a yery large profit to their early stockholders; but at the 
present time; as I said a: moment ago, the stock does not net 
more than 6 per cent at the market price. 

Mr. BACON. What is the market price? I inguire of the 
Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not say; but it is, I think, between 
two and three hundred dollars on a $100 share. That is my 
impression. 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
another interruption on that point 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I was informed by a cotton expert a few days 
ago that the Amoskeag. mills employed 7,700 operatives; that 
they are now making arrangements to employ 3,500 more, which 
will give them a total of 11,200, and make them, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire says, the largest mill in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the Senator is right about that. 

SOME OF THE DIVIDENDS AND SURPLUSES OF THESE MILLS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say in answer to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] that I would not expect 
to buy stock paying 16 per cent dividends at par. From a table 
printed in the transactions of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, which was used in connection with an ad- 
dress by Mr. W. Irving Bullard, of Danielson, Conn., on cotton- 
mill stocks as investments, I find the Amoskeag mill cited and 
the following information given with respect to it: Date of in- 
corporation, 1831; capital, $5,760,000; surplus, $3,720,691; debt. 
$1,425,000; earnings, per share for 1907,, $21.30; dividends 
on each share for 1907, $16; total dividends in eight years, 
$126; average dividends, eight years, $15.75; book surplus per 
share, $64.59; capitalization per spindle, $10.76; par value, 
$100. The presumption may safely be indulged; I believe, 
that the par value fully represents the investment of the origi- 
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‘nal. stockholders whatever their earnings may enable them to 
sell their stock for to-day.. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, has the Senator any informa- 
tion as to the market value of that stock, on that date or any- 


thing near that date? I know that some of the mills in the 
South have a custom among them—those that are well man- 


aged—— 
1 It is not stated, I will say to the 
enator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. With the Senator’s permission, I will finish 
the statement I started to make. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 

Mr. TILLMAN, I was just trying to throw a little side light 
upon this phase of the subject that the Senator has been dis- 
cussing. I have listened to him with a great deal of interest. 
I was going to say that it is the custom among the better- 
managed mills of the South, first, to set apart from their earn- 
ings 5 per cent for renewal, the idea being that in twenty years: 
they will have to replace every single dollar’s worth of ma- 
chinery. Then they set apart something as a dividend, 6 to 8 
per cent, and some of them as high as 10 per cent; and then. 
any additional profit of the business goes to the surplus, as it 
would in any other organized business, and is a part of the capi- 
tal which is taken into consideration by investors whe want to 
buy a share of that stock or a hundred shares. of it. They 


figure the surplus: just as much as they do the dividend-paying 


value of the stock, because it will in time come to them in the 


shape of an additional mill. I know one mill company that Has 


built three other mills and paid a dividend every year. From 
time to time they have set aside enough surplus during the 
thirty or forty years that this corporation has been running to 
construct three other additional mills, all of which, of course, 
went to the stockholders. 

I do not think from my observation of the conditions in my 
part of the country—I am not undertaking to. brag about the 
development of manufacturing in South Carolina—but we are 
getting along very nicely down. there, and we are now second to 
Massachusetts in the number of spindles, The farmers grow 
about a million bales of cotton, and we spin: about 800,000 of the 
million that we produce; thereby doubling its value. The aver- 
age price of cotton has: been about $50 a bale; so that the 
million bales produce $50,000,000: to. the farmers; and tlie mills 
add $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 more to the value of the cotton 
that we grow. So we- are getting along very well under the 
present situation, and I think we- could survive without any 
additional tariff increasing the percentage of profit; that is, 
unless I am mistaken as to the facts in regard to where the 
profit goes. 

The other day we were told here that the middleman or the 
or comedy or whateyer 
it is, and that the tariff had nothing whatever to do with prices, 
but from the anxiety on the part of some people to have these 
schedules increased, it would seem. that it is merely an effort 
on their part to increase their profits at the expense of the 
American consumers; knowing that, if we have no increase in 
the tariff, the prices now prevailing. would have to continue. 
The tariff only serves to enable the home manufacturer, hedged 
in from competition by the tariff wall, to charge in addition 
whatever the duty may be; and if we increase the tariff per- 
centage here, we add that much to the profits of the home man- 
ufacturer. That is my idea, I may be entirely in error, and, if 
so, I hope some of those who were so strenuous: the other day 
in contending that the retailer was the man who got all the ben- 
efit, or that some of the members of the Finance Committee, 
ig sooner or later explain just where all this additional profit 

going. 

I did not want to interfere with the Senator's argument, for 
he is making a clear and explicit exposition of some of the 
phases of this tariff question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator allow me just one 
moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 


WHEN DOCTORS: DISAGREE THE PATIENT DIES, 
Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say to the Senator that I can 


practically repeat what the Senator from South Carolina has 
said so far as the cotton mills in my State are concerned. T 
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think they are doing fairly well, and I have not heard from any 
source whatever that they want the Dingley rates increased. I 
understand that the committee will make it appear—I have been 
told so—that there is no increase in the schedules they have 


reported. I hope they will be able to show that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, if I may be permitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do for a moment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Where two really honorable and intelligent 
men get up a set of facts and figures, or supposed facts and 
tigures, which cut each other’s throats, I want to know where 
the rest of us, who have not been able to investigate this thing 
at first hand, are going to? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is like the maxim, “ When doctors 
disagree, who shall decide?” n 

Mr. BAILEY. The patient đies. [Laughter.] 

[Laugh- 


15 GALLINGER. The patient dies just the same. 
ter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think I could relieve the patient 
substantially if I could fix the rates in this Dill. 

I wish to complete the reading of this editorial because I 
have only presented the facts cited from this banker’s circular, 


upon which the editor makes the following comment: 


In his speech yesterday, in reply to Mr. Loner, Mr. Gore, the blind 
Senator from Oklahoma, quoted a half dozen or more Massachusetts 
mills which had Divs dividends within the last three years of 25 per 
cent and upward to 66 per cent. For the pu of our corre- 
spondent's inqui we confine ourself to the circular mentioned in 
the editorial of ednesday to which he refers. Additional verifica- 
tion may be had by consulting the corporation returns at the state 
house. ese enormous dividends do not represent net earnings or 
ne gee salaries of the family interests which control many of 

ese mills. 

The bulletin from which we quote goes on thusly for 24 pages. 
The corporations referred to are from the first few pages and are 
taken in their order. Either A. B. Turner or Mr. LODGE are in error 
as to their facts, but all the evidence we can glean seems to verify the 
figures of Turner & Co. 

TESTIMONY FROM MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. President, on the occasion of the meeting of this National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, in the address to which I 
made a passing reference a moment ago, delivered by Mr. Bul- 
lard, I find the following most interesting statements: 


The cotton industry is a tremendous oprortuntty. and it is within 
our pore to develop this opportunity. It is on the threshold of the 
greatest economic development in the history of the country, and if 
we put our shoulders to the wheel, within twenty-five years we will 
be . the greatest portion of our entire production of 
oa me material and be supplying the world’s markets with finished 
products. 


That agrees exactly with the statement made in this report 
by the British commission, to which I referred a moment ago. 
Mr. Bullard says further: 


We can do this because our ees nage is as good as any in the 
textile world. We have the advantage of the cotton yield within our 
own boundaries, and there is reason to expect a ter efficiency of 
labor from our operatives by interesting them in the ownership of the 
industries, such as has already been accomplished very broadly in the 
manufacture of metals. 

In short, it was stated by Mr. D. A. 8 at a meeting of this 
association many years ago: As long as a bale of American cotton is 
sent across the Atlantic, so long will there be opportunities for more 
American cotton mills.” 


Mr. Bullard gives the dividends paid by leading cotton mills 
as follows, and he cites some that have not been mentioned here, 
at least to-day: 


During the past eight years, which period constitutes an economic 
cycle of our industrial welfare, such seasoned textile stocks as Bates 
paid an prenges annual dividend of 164 per cent; Dartmouth, 192 per 
cent; Laurel ke, 233 per cent; Pepperell, 193 per cent; Troy, 1 
per cent, and Union, 2 w per cent, and during this period have added 
a great percentage to their surplus and working capital. A comparison 
of surplus earning over the dividend requirements of 10 cotton mill 
stocks with an equal number of high grade railroad bonds and in- 
dustrial preferred stocks places the “ textile” in an enviable position. 

The tables which I have properen prove that there is no class of 
investments paying as attractive dividends, earning so large a surplus, 
and showing so great a book value per share as cotton-mill stocks. 


Henry Clews, of New York City, made an address at the 
same meeting of the association, in which he said: 


With respect to our foreign market for cotton goods, there is plenty 
of room to widen it, but our exports of these in competition with Eng- 
land, Germany, and other countries, are more or less checked by the 
high price of labor here, and its comparative low price there. ence 
we ought constantly to endeavor to overcome this disadvantage by 
keeping ahead of the rest of the world in labor-sa’ devices and im- 
provements in machinery and manufactures. We should try to surpass 
all Europe in the quality, as well as the cheapness of our 

As we are the most inventive of all nations, and the ickest to 
adapt ourselves to new or altered conditions, we shall doubtless find 
this feasible if not an easy task, whereas England, our greatest com- 
petitor in manufacturing, is proverbially slow in changing machinery. 


COTTON 


NO COTTON MANUFACTURER APPEARED TO ASK AN INCREASE. 


Not a word is found in the proceedings of this meeting con- 
cerning any need for increasing protection or any injustice 
suffered under the Dingley Law. 

I submit to the Senate that that is another fact to be weighed 
here and taken into account along with the fact that no manu- 
facturer appeared before the Ways and Means Committee to 
ask for an increase. 

Mr. Lippitt appeared before the Ways and Means Committee, 
and I found an interesting little colloquy in the report of the 
hearings which gives a New England manufacturer's idea of a 
fortune and of what constitutes a fortune. It was recalled to 
my mind by the Senator from Massachusetts when he was 
speaking on this subject the other day. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said that New England 
fortunes were not large, or that large fortunes were not ac- 
quired in this industry at least; and that seems to be the view 
of Mr. Lippitt, to whom reference has so often been made in the 
course of this debate. 3 

I desire to read from the testimony of Mr. Lippitt before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Lippitt, a member of the Arkwright Club of Boston, 
which is an organization of New England cotton manufacturers, 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee on December 
1, 1908, to protest against any reduction in the cotton schedules 
of the Dingley law. 

After summarizing the condition of the cotton-mill industry 
in New England, Mr. Lippitt said: 

The result of all this is that while the best-managed mills of New 
England have made a living, they have shown no extraordinary profit. 
Great fortunes made in cotton manufacturing are very rare. No such 
thing exists in this country as has made ible the great fortunes 
derived from some other industries. The business is one of narrow 
pgn, snd success in it can only be attained by most careful man- 
a 

s A NEW ENGLAND IDEA OF A GREAT FORTUNE. 

Subsequently Mr. Lippitt was interrogated on the subject of 
large fortunes, and answered as follows: 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether I understood Mr. Lippitt 
correctly to say that no large fortunes have eyer been made in this 
business in New England. 

Mr. Lreprrr. I think so. 

Mr. LonewortH. My impression is that most of the large fortunes 
have been made in it. 

: ae Lirrirr. We are not accustomed to large fortunes in New Eng- 


and. 

Mr. LonawortH. Then may I ask you what you call a large fortune? 

Mr. Lippirr. I would regard a fortune of three-quarters of a billion 
as a la fortune. 

Mr. HILL. That would be quite a moderate one for an Ohio man, 
would it not? 

Mr. Lonawortu. I only asked the question because I thought it was 
rather an exaggerated statement. 

Mr. Lippirr. I do not think so. 

Mr. McCay. You mean there are no manufacturers of very great 
wealth in New England? 

Mr. Liprirr. Yes; I mean to say if you compare the cotton industry 
with others. 

A little later in the course of Mr. Lippitt’s testimony, in 
order to make certain that there should be no misunderstanding 
of the New England standard of fortunes, Mr. Lippitt was 
further interrogated, and made answer as follows: 


Mr. CLARK. How much did you say 51 9 would regard as a com- 
ery fortune, three quarters of a million, or three quarters of a 
on 
Mr. Lippirt. The gentleman asked me what I would consider was 
a large fortune. I said I thought three-quarters of a billion was a 


large fortune. . 
Mr. CLARK. A billion? 
Mr. Lippitt. Yes, sir. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I thought I had it in my desk, but I mis- 
laid it for the time being. I saw some days ago an editorial 
in the Boston Traveler commenting on the speech of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobe] and his denial of certain con- 
ditions in New England. Has the Senator had that called to 
his attention? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have just brought to the attention 
of the Senate one such editorial. But perhaps the Senator from 
South Carolina may have another one in mind. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There are two of them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I saw only one of them, and the one 
I saw was of June 3. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It was within the last day or two. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF FORTUNE BUILDING. 

Mr. William Whitman—whose brother, Mr. Clarence Whit- 

man, is a very active spirit behind these increases in duties 
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Mr. William Whitman, of Boston, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, speaking also on behalf 
of the American Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, and also 
on behalf of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, in a state- 
ment before the Ways and Means Committee December 2, 1908, 
corroborates Mr. Lippitt as to the poverty-stricken condition of 
the woolen and cotton manufacturing in New England. Upon 
the subject of his own struggles to make a scanty living in this 
eee Mr. Whitman was interrogated and answered as 
ollows : 


Mr. Gnidds. I would like to ask S ts just one more question. You 
sz you use the company in 1867. In what capacity did you enter 
@ company 
Mr. MAN. I was made treasurer. 
Mr. Griaecs. Did you at that time own any stock? 
. WHITMAN. No. 
. Griaas. You were a salaried employee? 
. WHITMAN. I was a salaried employee. 
r. Griaas. You resigned after six — or after two years rather, 
and stayed away six months? 
Mr. WHITMAN. Yes; that is right. 
Mr. Griaas. And then you came back and took charge again in the 


r. WHITMAN. Yes. 

. Griacs. Are you still treasurer? 

Mr. Wurman. No; I am president now. 

Mr. Grices. You owned none of the stock at that time? 
Mr. WHITMAN. I did not. 


Mr. Griaes. How much do you own of it now? What are your 
holdings in the Arlington mill 
Mr. AVIITMAN. I do not remember but it is somewhere between seven 


and elght thousand shares. 
Mr. Griacs. Seven hundred or cight hundred thousand dollars? 
Mr. WHITMAN. Somewhere less than a million. 
Mr. Griccs. That is at par? 
Mr. WHITMAN. No. 
Mr. Griggs. That is the sale value? 
Mr. WHITMAN. You can not sell it, you know, except in small 
quantities. 
Mr. Griecs. You sald it was worth $100—— 
a 9 —— I hate to have all this go before the public; it is my 
rivate business. 
2 Mr. Griacs. I will not insist on it; I do not mind telling you my 


dei 
r. WHITMAN. I have no objection to you gentlemen knowing any- 
thing, but it is kind of hard to have all this put in print. 

And yet, Mr. President, these manufacturers were very glad 
to see put into the Republican platform—and some of the rep- 
resentatives of the greatest industrial organizations in this 
country were on the ground at the convention very urgently 
looking after it—an assurance that they should have reasonable 
profits. I want to remind them now that they have placed 
themselves under obligation to tell about their business and 
their profits. 

I think the representatives of these organizations who urged 
that view upon the national convention at Chicago took a long 
step toward imposing upon this Government the regulation of 
prices in this country. 

Mr. Griacs. Because you are afraid it is boasting? It is not 


boasting: 
Mr. Wurrman. No; but one does not like to have his private busi- 


ness paraded before the public. 

Mr. Grices. I shall not do it if ee object to it. . 

Mr. Wurman. I do not want to make it in such a form that it 
would appear that I was unwilling to answer any question. 

Mr. Ghidds. I will tell you what I want to show, and you can answer 
it or not as you please. I want to show, if possible, that a man who 
went into the milf as a treasurer on a salary in 1869, practically is now 
at the head of the four large mills, and one of the largest merchants in 
the United States made out of that manufacturing under the duties 


imposed, 
Air. Warman, I was not. : 
Mr. Griecs. You have not made your money out of the business 
you are engaged in? 
Mr. WHITMAN. Not the nce gee part. 
„ Griggs. You are at the head of four mills, are you not? 
. WHITMAN. Yes. 
„ Grieas. You are at the head of four stores? 
. WHITMAN. I am at the head of the selling house. 
. Grices. Of the selling house? 
. WHITMAN. Yes. 


MANUFACTURERS GET PRACTICALLY ALL THE PROFITS. 

I pause to recall the excuses that have been made for high 
prices in this country, that they are caused by the excessive 
profits that are being exacted by the jobbers and the middlemen 
between the manufacturer and the consumer. It appears that 
the selling business is being taken care of by the manufacturers 
in some of our greatest industries. 

A series of lectures has recently been delivered at Harvard 
by one of the greatest merchants in this country, and in dealing 
with this very subject—I thought I had here the extract from 
his lectures—he speaks of it as practically a completed and 
accomplished fact that the jobber has been wiped out of exist- 
ence by the selling methods of the great combinations of to-day, 
and that the retail merchants of this country are buying direct 
from the manufacturers. He states in these lectures—and he is 
a man of such standing, Mr. Filene, of Boston, that his name is 
only needed, wherever he is known, to give authority to what he 
says—that a profit of 5 per cent is a good average retail profit, 


and most satisfactory to the managers of department stores 
in this country. But it seems here, from Mr. Whitman’s tes- 
timony, that the selling business has been absorbed by the 
manufacturing business, and the middleman is wiped out, and 
all of the profits of manufacture and all the profits of selling, 
in at Jeast one great industry in this country, are going into 
one pocket. 


Mr. Gniods. That is one business. Do you mean to say you have 
made all of your business ont of the store? 

Mr. WHITMAN. Not all, but the greater part. It is a sort of a shop. 
fy — are offices. We have them in a great many cities in the United 


——.— 8 LS eee . part 18 ee =e 
ou u m nam e other companies o 
which you are president? a W 
Mr. WHITMAN. They are cotton mills. 
Mr. Guides. All cotton mills? 
Mr. WHITMAN. Yes. 


„ WHITMAN. Yes. 

. Griccs. What is the capital stock of the three combined? 
. WHITMAN. Of the three cotton mills? 

. Grices. Yes. 

r. WHITMAN. Five millions. 

3 d nian What is the business worth? What is the property 

Mr. WHITMAN. Oh, it is worth more than that. 

Mr. Grigas. Would you mind telling me how much more? 

Mr. Wurman. Well, of course ay valuation which I have stated 
here are all stated upon the basis of the business going prosperously. 
If it went the other way, you know, it would not be worth as much. 

Mr. Gntdds. It is going prosperously, is it not? 

Mr. Wurrman. Of course, the last year in the main, the last fiscal 
year, has been a very bad year, because we have lost a great deal of 
money. 

Mr. Griccs. Everybody has had a bad year this year. 

Mr. WHITMAN. We have to provide that out of a good year. 

Mr, Grices. What is the value? 

Mr. Grices seemed to have an awfully troublesome way of 
sticking to the point. 7 
WHITMAN. Of the three mills? 

Griacs. Yes. 

r. WHITMAN. I think ver are worth perhaps $6,000,000, 
r. Griccs. The three mills? 

„ WHITMAN. Yes. 

„ Griees. Does that include stock and everything? 
Wurman. Yes; I mean the value of the st 


Mr. Griccs, And the accretions of which you spoke this afternoon? 
Mr. WHITMAN. Some, 

Mr. Grigas. How much accretions? 

Mr. WuHirMAx. That is not very large. I do not think I can answer 


Mr. Grigas. How much capital stock did you put in to start with 
in these mills? 

Mr. WHITMAN. It was all paid in money. 

Mr. Griaes. Six millions of dollars, and you say it is only worth 
six millions? 

Mr. Wurman. Five millions capital stock. If it is worth six the 
other million has come from long years of earnings. 

Mr. Grieas. You say you have not made any money out of these 
enterprises? 

Mr. Wuirmay. I did not say that. 

Mr. Grices. How much stock do 

Mr. Wuitman, This is cotton mills, 
beyond the scope of the inquiry. 

r. Grias. I shall not insist on it. 

Mr. WRITMAN. I do not think I ought to tell — 9 associates’ business, 
you know. I do not own them all. It is pra cally, me how 
much money I am worth, you know, which I do not think you yourself 
think is quite proper. 

Mr. Griccs. From your statement you are pretty near a corporation 


ou own in these three mills. 
I think it is going a little 


Mr. WHITMAN. Oh, no. 
Mr. Gricas. I shall not insist on it. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator will agree with me 
that Mr. Lippitt, who has been quoted, a gentleman I have met 
(he has been governor of the State of Rhode Island, I believe), 
must have been joking when he suggested that a New England 
fortune would be three-quarters of a billion dollars—seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. President, I can safely say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that we have not any very rich men in New England compared 
with other parts of the country. We are rather poor so far 
as large fortunes are concerned. Then again, the Senator knows 
that men like Mr. Whitman make a great deal of money in out- 
side operations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In real estate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think likely. That class of men are 
in all sorts of business, and while he doubtless has done well 
in cotton manufacturing and perhaps woolen manufacturing, 
I do not know, I apprehend that his fortune, whatever it may 
be, has come largely from speculations in other directions. I 
know that is true of the average successful business man. The 
Senator has known of it in a great many instances himself, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no doubt that money made in 
manufacturing offers an opportunity for investment, either in 
multiplying the same mills and extending the manufacturing 
or investing in other lines. It would seem, however, that Mr. 
Whitman has looked upon the woolen and cotton industries 
especially as a very fruitful field for investment. He has 
found behind the tariff barrier which has been interposed 
against any outside competition in that business an opportunity 
to put his money very profitably and largely, I should judge, 
into this business, 

Mr. President, we will search the public records in connection 
with this tariff bill in vain for any reason; we will search 
the libraries and the reports of labor bureaus and the records 
of other governments bearing upon the cost of production in 
vain; we will search in vain in every direction for any pos- 
sible reason for increasing these duties. 

I know that I have wearied the Senate, and I apologize for 
the length of time I have taken. I have not been able to go 
rapidly to-day on account of the intense heat. I submit what 
I have said, believing that it is unanswerable, and believing 
that it makes it impossible to support, at least I can not con- 
scientiously or consistently support these rates advanced above 
the present tariff rates, and I firmly believe that a liberal reduc- 
tion could be made from the existing rates without in the 
slightest degree endangering this industry in this country. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? He has made an extremely comprehensive and ex- 
haustive speech upon the cotton schedule. I will ask him if 
he has considered what will be the effect of the maximum clause 
of 25 per cent ad valorem outside of the fixed rate. What 
effect would that have upon the duty in the cotton schedule? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not at this late hour enter upon 
the discussion of that momentous question. I will say to my 
friend from Mississippi that in every case where the maxi- 
mum is added to the high rates fixed in this bill it will prove 
absolutely prohibitory. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I repeat that not a reason has 
been offered by any member of the Finance Committee or any 
other Senator based upon a difference in the cost of production 
for the increase of a single rate in the cotton schedule, outside 
of the correction that should be made in paragraph 304, affect- 
ing the small quantity of cloth of low count and high value 
that is imported under inadequate duties. That little defect 
in the Dingley law has been the pretext and the defense for 
increasing the rates directly on more than $10,000,000 of cotton 
imports, and indirectly on almost everything embraced in the 
entire schedule. 

I thank Senators for the interest which they have manifested 
in my discussion of these important provisions of this tariff bill, 
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ate by Committee on 
po tates Sena’ ent | ate 2 under 
bil. tha: United: 6 sias law. bill. A present law. on ees Senate’ 
. 


bill. 


CL) An other china, porcelain, pa- 
rian, bisque, tone, 


Notornamented or qecorated . 35.00 38.00 8200, 288. 25, $165,145: S -- | 

(o Tue Painted, janta; ed on 
arrsa — or con 
mented 


Not decorated 3 35. 00 38.00 98,241. 92 


"Siro 
00 
728.60 


ter tubes 
Porous carbon pots for electric bat - 
12 5 without metallic connec- 


Filled— 
5 51. 51. 42 5,732. 2, 947. 
Holding not more than 1 pin 
and not les than plat. 56. 37 58.3 ¥, 870. 13} 
Holding less than t pint...... 68. 09) 68. 09 449. 00 
Other, on. ` ! 
would be less 40 per 
CRE Sanat een 40. 00 40 00 164, 767. 23 


Bottles, vials. an a pin ] 
oF colored, ded or 
3 


3 60. 52| 60. 52 55, 906. 40 
Holding notmorethan 1 

pe he tg em int 2 4.2 14, 940. 00 
Holding less than t. 6 0 


Other, on which o du 
3 
FT at ar 40. 00 40. 00 190,041. 66 
Filled f 
eee e 49. 69) 49. 69 18, 633. 55 
1 
— — sense 50. 85| 50. 8 Pa 8 
— 57. 55 57. 55 84.00 
5 os which ie on ne duty 
YF PRE a ON Oy Ae ol 40. 00} 40. 00 493. 98 797. 
3 s (covered a oe 
Ring morethend -= -| 43.21) 43, 21) 708. 00 SE AE A vewehliapeensedadelt Chante thet SE saan D sicbenen ee 
Other, Ga which speeted uty j 
would be less 40 per on f 
—. 40. 00 40. 00 09; 3, 

Filled * aes ; i 
Holding more than 1 pint. . .| 56. 93} 56. 93 129. 52) r r vest colt stones. ersiivaasede rt 
Other, on which duty 

Pea hn 40. per. 
PETE cuca 40. 00} 40. 00) 2,122. 89) $49. 1 


9 (IL) Bottles decanters; or other. 
vessels or articles of glass cut, 


2 
etched, 
frosted, lvl a etd: 
0 ornamented, decorated, 
or und 1 such grinding 
necessary for 
pers), and any articles of whieh 
lass is the component ma- 
feriatof culef value . 60. 00' 60. 00 1, 742, 333. 07 1, 045, 399. 8 ele, eee esel eee eee eco 


a Value of bottles is returned with value of the contents. 
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SCHEDULE B—Larths, earthenware, and glassware—Continued. 


i 2 3 Duty unchanged. 
Classification 1 law (Act of aa 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
pores by Committee on Finance 
United States Senate. 


(L) Porcelain, opal, and other 
blown glassware 
Paste, manufactures of, n. s. p. I. 
er, crown, and common win- 
ree. 
ceeding 1 Papago ee 8} 540,282.09) 221,962. 75).. 
182, 403. 27) 


4 by 30 inches. 

y 30 inches and not 

24 by 36 inches 
es y 30 inches and ‘ict 

30 by 40 inches 
Above 30 1 aud not 
exceed. 3 inches 


E 
and crown 
unsilvered: es 


Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches.... 
Above 16 ee and not ex- 
24 by 30 inches 


y 
Above 24 by 30 inches and not ex- 
24 by 60 inches 


5 e e e e „ CC!0Cã ͤĩͤ bbb 
Piate 


uted, rolled, — sew 


toot Gutiable at AA MG): 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 


FFF 
ceeding 24 by 30 inches 


d, 
ob- 
t foot dutiab at same 


Not Fal) ne 16 by 24 inches.... 
Above 16 > 33 
30 inches. 


vered: 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches. 
Above 16 by 24 inches and notex- 
by 30 inches 


63,319. 


1, 190. 00 
$1.78) 4, 157. 00 
61. 


(—ꝓ—— 


(L) ished, stv A auen 


ed, sand 
hi 


a With manufactures of glass, paragraph 107, 
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(L) ee 5 polished, un- 
eee e when bent, gouna 3 
* 
9 8 am- 
8 . flash 


rated: P. et 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches. 14 d 17. 40 
Above 16 by Dhinches and not ex: 
ceeding 24 by 30 inches 38. 


Above 
window glass, 1 


when bent, ground, o , 
sanded, enameled, 


Not exceeding 10 by Be 15. 
pave ty ee ee 


Above Iz by atin . not ex- 
by 30 inches 
Above 2 by * inches and not ex- 
1 ys 36 inches 70. 
Above 24 by 36 inches and not ex- 
ceeding 30 by 40 inches 
14,002.01) 13, 574.76 


Under and crown glass, 
= ished, silvered, when fa 
obscured 


sanded, enameled, Ddeveled 


decora' 
Not e 16 by 24 inches. 27. 21 


60 inch 
Spectacles, Pe. „and 
ge E rer goggles, 


eee Se veneer hae 
Valued 3 
3 of glass or ied e d 


See or Or puma ie form, 
an groundan polished 

or coquill glasses, whol w 
with eiges manufactured: > 


edges unground 
edges ground or beveled. . .| 45. 
ah steps Btrtos Sepa not more than 


one or or pok 
iai on on one or 
cylindrical or 8 form, 


and glass slides for magic lan- 


ayo Opes and field tele- 

scopes, microscopes, photo- 
3 and A: ting lenses 
instruments, and 
— n or mountings for same, 
not specially provided for........ 45. 24. DOB, . ede bee „debe. S b s 
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ScHepuLy B—Zarths, earthenware, and glassware—Continued: 


Fe (er amma Duty-unchanged. Duty-inereased. Duty decreased. 
P. Classification of present law (Act of 
graph 897). 
| Revenue under Per Revenue under— 
—— ™ potted by Committee e dne Sen- | Valuoot. |: Rovenno: tent. |Peroent| vatuaot! | oent 
Sena ent | a under 0 
ba. ee * law. | bill. . nresent law. 1907. inerease.| Present = 1907 de- Present | Senate 


107 (L) Glass 3 stained or 
painted, or parts " thereof, ý — 


component ma 
of chief value, not rosette 
vided fi if el 


slabs oF 5 7 tiles con 


than 4 superfic! 
Not more than 1 inch in thick- 
ness— ! 


n 
. 


111 


— stone, soon ad granite, 
marble, and onyx, mot spe- 
Hi d 8 50. 00 50. 00 25, 399. 1 
‘own, dressed, or polished f; . x 
Kara nmanufactured or undressed. ..| 23. 51| 23. 51 BE a Ara / AOPA ARISA PEE 
ranite: 
Hewn, dressed, or polished 50. 00 50. 166, 293. 00 
Unmanufactured or undressed. . 38. 37 38.37 9,040. 00 3, 408. 67 


114 | Grindstones, finished eer aren 10. 22} 10. 114,624.00} 11, 717. 
115 | Slates, slate chimney 
tels, slabs for tables, aa ae 
manufactures of state 20.00} 20. 


Total, Schedule 83 49. 04|. 48. 71127, 858, 573. 92113,761 073.30 $1,258,327.00 


115 re ia cana benches, statues, fountains, vases, and all other articles in stone are classified in House bill at 50 per cent ad valorem. ` This prevision stricken 
ou! ‘non 
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Scuepcte C—Metals, and manufactures of. i a 


Para- Classification of present law (Act of 
= 1897). 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 


Bit, | Ete ae Sate Senate | nt “st 
x z Present | Senate 
erease. law. bill. 


1153 Iron ore, including manganiferous 
iron ore, and the dross or residu- 
um from burnt pyrites 


576 | Basic slag, ground or unground..... 
116 | Iron bang Poh kentledge, spi 


117 


118 


w charcoal is used as fuel.. 3 442, 519. 22| 295, 012. 80 
Beams, girders, joists, es, chan- 
nels, car-truck c TT 


119 


137, 437. 09 


120 | Boiler or other plate iron or steel 
(except ble plate steel and 
saw plates), not thinner than 
No. 10 wire gauge, sheared or 
unsheared, and skelp iron or 

sheared or rolled in 


Valued Te t pound or | 

cen or less. 

waa above 1 cent = 2,376.21 
above 2 cen pound F E T E TET E TTT . 

Valued above Tonts and not 9 
above 4 cents per pound 

Valued over 4 cents per Ss 

Cold rolled, smoothed only, not 
polished, valued above 2 cents 
and os above 4 cents per 


to the fo: b 

Forgings, antifriction. fall, of fron 

or steel, or of combined iron 

oo sae esate 

Ball bearings and roller bearings of 

P iron or steel or other metal, fin- 
i ished or unfinished, 

122 | Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel 

not otherwise 


45.00} 45. 00 


$47,818. 00 321, 518. 10 . 


less 

8 inches or less in width and 
less than g inch thick: 

Not thinner than No. 10 wire 

than No. 10 and not 

thinner than No. 20 wire gauge. 22. 

Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge. 


14.24 
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Scuepute C—Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


— ——— 
Classification of eee law (Act of 
). 


Duty decreased. 


talies Indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
by Committee on 
the United States Senate. 


gefais 


Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band 
steel, flared, vod. or 
ed, with or w pee or 


partly manufac into hoops 
ee eee 
paint or any other tion, 
ran ar pions Dan or Oe 

„ for g cotton or any 


10.3 


or 
iter, or other metals, or 
. prenien ee 


or 
LA 
Sheets and plates pickled or cleaned 
Epad or by any other mate- 
or process: 
Thinner 


thinner than No. 25 wire 38.71 


Thinner 
thinner than No. 32 wire gauge. 67. 62' 52. 02 . . e 
a Not enumerated in Senate bill. d Estimated. 
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Equivalent} Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 
Para-| Classification e (Act of ee 
graph ) 
5 5 Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 


rted by Committee on Finance Pres- Sen- 
bil. the United States Senate. = — 5 


by the dipping or any 5 
an 
as tin plates, terne 
2 and taggers tin 
ghter than 63 pounds per 100 eis P. et. 


square feet , E SEN EN EENT 
r ANF EEr A IIT 42. 63) 34. 11. ORSR o o 
129 | Steel ingots, ingots, blooms 


87 

pressed sheared, or stampe d 

Kè ee e in chee oe 

OTTER Aap A she peda 
subsequent to the proc 


facture of tools; all d — 
and shapes or ‘dry sand, loam, 
or iron-molded steel castings: 
and steel in all forms an 
— not especially provided 


Valued 1 cent per 1 1.28 00 r 
Valued above I at and not z 8281 * FEN 


above 1,4 cents und. . . 34. 82 „5 
Valued Bis By 1 — endl not 94 71 


53,408.07 


per pou 
Valued above 14, cents and not 
above 24, cents per pound 
Valued above 2,4, cents and not 
above 3 cents pound 
Valued above 3 cents and not 
above 4 cents pound 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound...... 
Valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound 
Valued above 10 cents — 7 not 
above 13 cents per pound 
Valued above 13 cents — 
above 16 cents per pound 
Valued above 16 cents per pound. 
e above 16 cents and not 


40 per pow 
Valued above 40 cents per 
Sheets and plates not lyp 
vided forand ero ates of steel 
W. nony or partially manufac- 


Valued} cent wf 75 pound or less 
vit cents per )))) / ⅛ Ä ] ̃ Tub!!! ĩð 


Valued a ove 1% cents and not 
above 20h cents per pound. 
Valued above 2% cents and not 

above 3 cents per pound 
Valued above 3 cents and not 
above 4 cents per pound 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound 
ee 7 g cents aoe not 
above 10 cents per pound 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound 
Valued above 16 cents per pound. 
Valued above 16 cents and not 
above 24 cents ovo gs OU sees EA EEA A aS 
Valued above cents and not 
above $2 cents per pound EE . . ese ee E 
Valued above $2 cenis and not 


a Estimated. > House e is A inetead of ł} cent. 
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SCHEDULE C— Metals, and manufactures of —Continued. 


fal Valeri Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 
P. Classification of pen: law (Act of 
graph 1897). 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 


oie 8 Kadi g = Value of 5 Value of Sct yee 
* — aco law. | bill. mi> lp — aly 


Sheets and . and 
ol steel wholly 2 

partially manufactured, col 
rolled, rolled, smoothed only, not pene 


Valued above 1,%, cents and not | P. ct. P. ct. 
above 2 pound.... 40. 88 36. 33 
Valued above 3 — and not 


above 4 cents per pound 44. 20 41. 04 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound r q YYY d TN E 
e ee , ße... N a 
above 10 cents per pound . . . t 
eee ,,, . ß! ke ep ee 
above 13 cents per pound 21. 38 
Valued sn ole oe and not 
above 16 cents per pound 19. 73| 19.0 


Valued above 18 goats per poii -| 22. 88| 22. 421 

180 | Steel wool or steel shavings (includ- 
ing the weight of wrappers and 

Fe r. ,. . ope tees 
other iron or steel wire rods, 
whether round, oval, fiat, 
square, or in any other shape, 
and nail rods in coils or other- 
wise, not smaller than No. 6 


wire gauge: 

Untempered or untreated— 
Valued 4cents or less per pound. 18. 
Valued oreca ee ee 

—— treated or partly 


anufactured— 
Valued ‘cents orlessperpound. 
Manufactures of— 
vais over 4 cents per 


9 l 
Not small tan No. 13 wire 
Smaller than No. i3 and not 

smaller than No. 16 wire 
smaller than No. iô wire gauge. 

All valued more than 4 cen 


Staller than No. 13 and not 
. than No. 10 wire 


3 Aar! T ͤ A0 PE 2, 165. 1 1,968. 26 
F BTE? BEEE EESE ES KE hence ; 
ee ‘more than 4 1 eg. „ e e 1, 178. 34 1,083. 07 
. 43. 14| 43. 1 
Coid rolled, e in a ete., blued, r ß eee ae ee 
13 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
smaller than No. 10 wire 
767... 11. 56 „j57ÿi 8 3.12 2.41 


dle, piano, clock, and watch 
wire, and ail wireh s: p- f., val- 

ge than 4 cents per 
89,220. 79,395. 60 


11,01. 9,855. 00 
157.07} 140. 43 


199. 07 180, 47 
9,347. 8,343. 33 
63 22. 98 


nop twenty-five one-thou- 
sandths of an inch thick or thin- 
ner, whether uncovered orcov- 
5 W silk, metal, or 
0 materlall ALA K CATETER EO TAE, A ͤ Tb 21,933. 19, 496. 00 
Do. (manufactures of) RN ROR eee esos ere ates BESDEI EMER USES Peres Se tee . 8 5 
Do. (cold rolled, ete., bined, sss eee ee 
, tempered, eto.) . 30. 00 42 1,674.63) 1. 405. 31 


other 
not ‘specially provided for. 
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Italics indicate H. R. 1. us re- 
1 
the United States Senate. 


Wire of iron or steel, coated with 

zinc or tin or any other metal: 
3 smaller than No. 13 wire 
— No. 10 wire gauge. 
ES een see ee 


a SIL 7 
All Tata more than 4 cen’ 5 
T 10,822. 83 
5 11,823. 04 
Bah bk pik gd REE en , , y Peer ay yor iii ß 
3 
with zine or tin or any other 
metal 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 
27... E PET E 720. 56 
33 405. 07 
2,721.22 
„ 3,745.14 
loam, or 
ings; ‘andatee! in all forms and 
for Co Soil rolad, cad aa 
Galvanized or coated with zinc, 
vated . cents = not 
above locen pound 131.78 
vided es 2 — 
steel, w! "4 u- 
factured,cold rolled cold ham- 
pered, í h b 
or any pro- 
cess to tng md 2 
or better than the 
prade of cold rolled, smoothed 
only, hereinbefore provided for: 
Valued above 5 and not 
Sat cents pa “ee 46.57 
alued above 3 cents and not 
haoni 4 cents per pound 1,282. 09 
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SCHEDULE C—Metals, and manufacturcs of—Continued. 


Classification on law (Act 
of 1897). 


Italies grr II. R. 1438, as 
y Committee on Tosno 
the Uhtted States Senate. 


apr rl meager oe 


steel, ete.—Contin ‘ae pe of z 


Valued above 4 cents and not 
abovo 7 cents pound pices 43. 

Valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pomat s 

Valued above 10 cents and no 
above 13 cents per pound 

Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound 

Valued above 16 cents per pound. 

Steel circular saw plates— 

Valued above 4 cents and not 

above 7 cents pound....... 


J . . ele . . ` 1,211, 43 


ee . . 4,435.93 


Valued above i oni and not 
above 13 cents per pound... 
8 above 16 cents per pound. 


Parts of 5 
L) Cycles, and parts of........... 
Kae 5 

— oe tr bed an fore- 

4 i uding t SeS and 


141 


iton or steel, w 8 
the stage or state of manufacture, 
ee be more than 6 cents 


142 Hammers and sledges (black- 


143 | Bolts, with or 1 A r or 
nuts, or 14 blanks, and 


a A 
144 | Card clothing: 


oo „6 EI TATE ATE OTTE 203, 903. 23| a 249, 215. 

PF c T A 5 2,319.63} 35, 219. 18 
Card clothing not actually and per- 

ney fitted to pe —— 


ing to parts 

thereof at the time timportation: 
= ature cub ronal iron or 
„ JVVVVVVVVVVVVTCCCGTVVVVVV O E a Geant be) . ETET, OE e as 

than round iron or steel 


tzire oh fal „ wool face, 


145 Gast ron ise of every descrip- 
146 Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove 
tes, andirons, sadirons, tall- 

irons, and 


147 ings, 
cially provided for....... d // ᷣ „ ̃ TTT w p «˙ m AES 
148 Hollow ware, coated, glazed, or 


149 | Chain or chains, made of iron or 
steel: 
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Equivalent} Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Classification 4 . law (Act of 


gra 

0 

z Revenue under— Per 
Sir e e sen-| vatueot | Revenuo Mt. | Percent vatonot . 
bill. the United States Senate. under im, „ of imports, | of 


present law. 1707.5 increase.| Present Senate 1907. 
law. bill. 


bill. 
R A, N, „ . e A 20. $1, 434. 44 
corrugat. ise 
serene against e Pres- 
sure. 
Tubes and tubing, for eyeles . 640. 00 14. 
Tubes, finished, not specially pro- A oor 
oo 63, 830. 00 14. 19, 149.00 
N 
151 Pen or ket knives, clasp, 
p ng,and budding knives, 
or parts of, and erasers,mani- 
cure knives, or parts of, 
8 or partly manufac- 
o si ees ein aie 
B as 00 e e e e e ee, TS 
valued more than 40 cents and 6s, i 
z 5 50 cents per 


64.9 153, 766. 20 Ml „r 
93. 23 „ S E NE 


vanai. more than 50 cents and 

notexceeding $1.25 per dozen. 

Valued more than 05 and 

not exceeding 83 n 

G e moro 7 : — se panel 

ny of the forego nives or erasers, 
if im wea tains condition 


red but not fully fin- 
not 


Proi other ed, Tiar ia my of fhe fore! 
or a e fore- 
going knives or erasers shall be 
dutiable at not less than the 
rate herein imposed u 
knives and erasers valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen 
pod not exceeding $1.25 per 


doz 
Razors rand razor blades, finished 
or unfinis! 

I Sra less than $1.50 per 


$79, 904. 00 $141, 117. 38 
162,534. 65 200, 231. 00)... 


Razors, — 
Valued at less than $1 per dozen. 
Valued at $1 and less than $1.50 


Eaa aae a r a a 4 ö S „„—6õõõõ„õ4õ4%?o” h 4õ⁵ü·u 224Sœrn k Perr „%. 


er doꝛen 
Valued at $1.50 and tess than #2 
er dozen 


— — 23 — 42 —— — — 4 —— 1 CET —ͤ—- 3 „„ — 4 


Valued at $2 or more per dozen 
Provided, blades, handles, 


per dozen: Provided further, 
That all the articles ified in 
this ph shall have the 
name of the maker and beneath 
„F 
origis nk consp sly 
and indelibly on the shank or 
tang 8 and erery blade. 
See an d shears, and blades 
r, finished or unfinished— 
Valued not not more than 50 cents 
Pet GOGH... T2 
Valued more than 50 cents and 
band more than $1.75 per 


141% VALID). «cus cnvcccclcosconces|ocessocusncclaccasceuccos|snccscescass 


(L) 1 sword blades, and 
side arms (bayonets).......... 


XLIV——174 


54, 224. 55 16, 818.87) J DETA AN A 


Vasessesesess'sesesssss ssseesssssssl ssssessssensl esses ä ——— 2 ——— 2 


— — ‚—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—ꝓjL. :* —²*u— 
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Classification of aa law (Act of 
1597). $ 


Italies indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
by Committee on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


Any of the foregoing knives or 
erasers, etc. tinued. 


cheese 
forks, and steels, finished o1 or 


unfinished— 
With handles of mother-of- 


pearl, shell, or ivory (silver, 
nickeled silver, or . 


th handles of hard rubber, 
solid —— 8 or any 


Any knives, fork. steels, im- 
es, forks, or 8 
„F 

0 1 
would not amount to 45 per 
Butchers’, aig, piam EAN 
ee artists? 
— 1 bench, curriers’, 
awing, 5 feahing, 
hay, tanners’), and 
ves, 


ished— f 
With handles of mother-of- 


wi eo rapa anne rubber, 
solid bone one, celluloid, or any- 


d shiihout Mandler. -= 
O would not amount to 45 per 
00 b 1 * „„ 

of all cuts and ae 
Öre inches in length and under 
ver 23 and not over 43 inches 


Muskets, erent 


„rifles, parts o! 
Shotguns, double-barreled 
ting, breech-loading,and and 
com m shotguns and 
rifles— 


ued more than $5 and not 
9 


Valued more than $10 each. ...} 45. 
‘Bhotguns, barreled, 
bi — nee not, 


treous gias 8 
spikes, an 
als and 8 cut, of iron or 


Nails 


Nall gen cone Bor hob, and all 
iron or steel 
galt Bete 


— 2 — vided for. 
Horseshoe cd $, end parte thereof, 


|, of iron or 


finished or unfinished 
aay ‘wire; made of wrought iron 


Not less than 1 inch in length 
and not lighter than No. 16 
Wire nn 


8.13 
a This paragraph stricken out in Senate bill. 


— 422 —L— „% ũm R õn! n ůũ2õõũĩͤöͤ hhhhh33333333⸗333·õ2ũ·é!)?0j3333ß%ẽb beer rr ss 


1, 980. 64 
82. 32 22, 220. 21 10, 593. 60 
54. 27 31,292. 700 14, 767. 73 
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5 and tacks Con 
ikes, of *. — t iron or steel. 
f wrought 


Horse, mule, or ox shoes, of 
wrought iron or steel 
or 


For kni 6 
a g latch 

Crochet t and tapo needies, init 
, and all others not spe- 
rovided for, and bod- 


Uy named in this 
2 as needles 


lathed, machined, or brig 
and rivets or studs. * nonskidding 
automobile tires 


Hand, back, and other saws, not 

= ecially provided N . 

Pit and diag wg. . . ... 28.24 18. bil 
Steel band saw: 

ther ad 


screws: 
8 not more than 1 
inch in length................. 


inches in length............... 
More than 2 inches in length... 54. 
Umbrella and parasol ri 
stretchers, of iron, steel, or other 
metal, in frames or otherwise 
Tubes for umbrellas, wholly or partly 
i r rr . 4 ·„ . 
Wheels, or of, with axles fitted 
in, and -tired w ee 5 
way purposes, and iron or s 
locomotive, Ges or other railway 
aes, ore os wholly or partly 
ts, blooms, or 
os 3 ro wey, wheels or 
to the de- 


ES gree ol manufacture. be b b e 


In crude form (aluminum 
and alloys of Aoi in whi 
aluminum 


ponent material of chief value e eee ee 


—y[ͤ »Üaꝶ:ĩÜũ ß ůk„ꝶůS2%˙ö!!ũkmt1x ꝛe „„ — ͤ 2 
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ScueEDULÐ C-——Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


6 
valorems,| Duty unchanged. 
pa Classification ~ — law (Act ot |" 


0 
Ben- Taa ee R. 1 
ate y Commi — |e Sen- imports Revenue | Value of | Per cen 
bill. the United States Senate, — 1 e : 
present law.] 1907. 
171 ntimony, as EPA 740 fy — E EES 81,875, 941.00 
Antimony, as regalas op matal and matte con- 
taining antimony (or antimony 
Se ee 25, 917. 00 


172 | (L) 3 albata, or German 
ver, un manufactured 

173 Bronze powder (brocades, flit- 
92 ters, and metallics)... .- x 

ued at not over 20 cent. 


Wileed ot ott 80 coals 


Co 
Plates, rolled, called braziers’ 
copper, ion , pipes, and 


174 


composed wholly or in part of 
iron, un; See. 3 12. 18 12. „937. 235. — 
175 12 rl opis nat 37. 50 37. 5 oe 


same 22 ion shall be as- 
sessed on leaf exceeding in size said 


equivalent. 
176 ays Silver leaf, in packs of 500 
leaves 


177 | (L) Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, madi 
8 —.— of * 
silver, or other metal D PAE ARE sta duesesdadex 3 „96 

rr r, Tt... en 
made wholl . 
Unsel wire, or lahn 40.59) 41. . < 60. 

(L) Laces, {anbroideries, EAK Pap reat engage . r edl r | Raia ala 

loo; other 


into blocks and bars, old 
paves den sa only to be reman- 


181 Metals 3 and metallio 
u 

87,155.00 

182 1 — 16, 312. 00) 


Ferrosilicon ..........+.+-+-+2----- 
Chrome or chromium metal, ferro- 
chrome or ferrochromium, ferros 


914, 328. 00 


ing 
16 per cent of silicon, ferrovana- 
2 — wolfrens 
m, or w m 
metal: 


„ . 
eee, We 
more 


nick 
rial of chief value, eee alos tae 
sheets, or sheets, on en a not ro 


drawn. 
184 Pens, metallic, except gold pens... 47.90 47. 93 
e in one piece. 


a Admitted practically free by court decisions under present law. 


— 
or 
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Screptty C—Metals, and manufactures of —Continued. 


Classification of t law (Act * s ; 
ication o w (Act o 
ism). 


of 
Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1 

ate ported by Contmitice on Financo Pres- Sen- Value of Revenue 
bill. the United States Senate. — — mipis under 


185 


. aa Ed Stacey ioaea 
aers- be assessed for duty sepa- 


186 | Pins, agg heads, without orna- 
mentation, including hair, safety, 
hat, TI shaw] | pins, com- 

o copper, 
or other base men T not plated, 


Agrofen, bareites, bara, belts, buckis, 155,798 54) 54, G. 4. 
cabochons, 


iron, steel, pet hegre 
Not plated nor polished nor com- 


stones 
With heads in imitation of baroque 
peu or ornamented, decorated, 


A . EPT E ETE E 
oan oe 5 > ap boiadi dtaa aaia seep nenstensealecnaneceeeealasennnwacfesssnsensere|oecannneerede seeveverucelessvereirevecwercoedee — 
imitation or corals set in 


(Any 0 of , e if 
. 


BE 


—— — . 731,331. 60 


or earthen ware 
Jewels for use in — 0 manufacture 
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SCHEDULE C—Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


2 — Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 

Para- Dan e „ee 

gra ~ 
0¹ 

Sen- te H. R. 1 Revenue under— Per | Revenue under— 
ate “ported by Committee 5 ani per Mava of Eorann gane ae Per poon? Maaki cent 7 

Senate. en al er m 0) 
= 5 law. bill]. bor” present law. 1507. ſinorease. Present Senate 1507. de- Present Senate 
law. bill. crease.| law. bill. 


eee bbe Rarer pings sg 
ogee or embossed in color. 
194 == not Porte 2 1 fied. 45. 
registers, ype- 
machine 


195 

45. 00 45. 00 
ee I EN EA N A E AA 
, e . EANA A EA e ERST, 
/ Tc / v E E 
Fr c /// was ouilsconesctoees 
oe e r y E E E 
45. 00 45. 
50. 00| 50. 00 

45. 00| 45. 
r r me ⁵Ää A R 
45. 00| 45. 

4.00 45.00 

45.00 28 
Free.] 45. 00 
45. 00| 45. 00 
45. 00 45. 

45.00 45. 00 
45. 00 45. 00 
45. 00| 45. 
32. 83 26. 90 6.706,911.09 


wa Substitute on par. 192, House bill, which provides a duty of 20 per cent on alloys and other mixed metals in lumps, pigs, blocks, bars, cakes, sheets, or 
powder, n. s. is 
> Estimated 


e Electrical and jute manufacturing machinery included in House bill. 


ODN 


SCHEDULE D—Wood, and manufactures of. 


8 Duty decreased. 
Para-| Classification — law (Act of 
graph 7). 

0 


Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Revenue under 


ate rted by Committee on Finance et 
bill. the United States Senate. law. | Dill. Preset’ |. senate 
law. bill. 
va e Sie d in | P. et. P. ei 
oun spars an ct. | P. ct. 
building wharves. ...........-. 5.04 2. $1, 305. 49) $652.75 
Hevn, squared, or sided, not Jess 
than § inches square 5. 2,531.24) 1, 265. 62 
197 Lumber: 
Boards, planks, deals, and other 
sawed lumber of whitewood, 
sycamore, and basswood— 
Not plane d or finished 
Planed or finished on two sides. 17.03 
Planed on one side and tongued 
p 5 awe ac|s demcalacmanslaconsconnence|se 


Planed. on on two sides and 
tongued and groove. q : REE An sovo 
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SCHEDULE D— Wood, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Equivalent} Duty unchanged. 
Classification “ ~— law (Act of seca losers 


Italics tice 2. as re- 
ported hy Committee on 
to the United States Senate. 


N 

umber, no 

vided for * P; = P. et. 
Not planed or finished 11.75 5.88 


Planed or finished on one side. .| 20. al 
Planed or finished on two sides. 17. 24 
Planed or finished on three 


sides. 14. 
Planed or finished on four sides. 21. 13 
on one side and 
tongued and grooved........ 19.10 
laned on two sides and 
tongued and grooved......... 20.29 


Sawed boards, eens oor deals, and 
other forms cedar, lig- 
num-vitw, lancewood, ebony, 
er adilla, mah 
„ satinwood, an all other 
cabinet woods not further manu- 
factured than sawed............- 15.00 15.00 $33, 698. $5, 054. 
. 00 20. 00 4, 587. 7 917. 55 


114, 064 57,032.34 
8, 591. 5, 77 7 
— -70 „727. 
bolts, stave bolts, to . — 
oar, and heading blocks, and all 
like e Sean rough-hewn, 
red 18, 701. 09 S A Kr s py 
— „ Kosléscumakusecslucbasaaas|lewecuterats — 798, 525. 3 — 662. 02 
R ‚— ˖ ͥ . ͥ. ðZ . = aE w 159. 05 1 55 
12%, 909. 23 15 C ERE ESD ROLES AS Prone ees MAME EE RG SRR pepe SETE ERS . 
145, 147. 57 


13.77 36, 445. 00 5, 018. 12 
13. 66) 1, 904, 347. 77 200, 112. 


30. 1,144. 05 343. 


11, 912. 30 


oranges, lemons. limes, 
grape fruit, 8 or pom- 
elos, exclusive of contents: 
of a growth or manufac- 
of "growth and anuisstürs of” 
the United States.............. 
Chair cane or reed, wrought or 
. from rattan or 
3 er eee, ́ßy pec 
for basket makers’ uso. 20. 00 25. 0¶U᷑ ̃tt:mdm d . . 
0 5 


Skewers, butchers’ and packers’... 
Porch and window blinds, curtains, 
shades, or screens of bamboo, 
woon straw, or compositions of 


8 5 3 
f sept sti e 


97, 994. 74 17,791, 804.54 47. 10 2,103,918. 41 1,112, 880.50 


11.11 „ 235, 204. 30 13. 63| 86, 234. 52) 


a Par. 198 in House bill placed a duty of 5 per cent on cabinet woods in the log, briar root, and sticks, joints, and rattans. Restored to free list in Senate bill. 
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ScnepuLe E—Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 


Para- ee ee 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
by Committee on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


Dutch standard in color: 
ot chore No. 16, tank bottoms, 
pet abr yp Soong 


Beet— 
Not above 75 degrees. 
Not above 88 degrees. 
Not above 94 degrees 
Not above 95 degrees... 
Not above 96 degrees 


Not above 75 


28 * 
E 


— 


ggg 3 
8255 
ERSSRSSLR 388 


— 


NERSSB 
8 


2 
SSS 8 


SSS SNS SSA 


egrees 
ge iE 
gone a 
ess of refining 
Not above 40 degrees 
Above 40 degrees and not above 
56 degrees 


Classification of present law (Act of 
1897). 


(L) ENTIRE SCHEDULE. 
5 = jose wash of: 


“Wrapper oo Aller tobacco 
mixed or packed 
with more than 15 percent 

of wrapper tobacco, and all 
the product of 

tries and 


Fille: ee t speciall 
T noi 
provided for— * 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed. 
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SCHEDULE F—Tbbacco, and manufactures of—Continned. 


Duty increased. 
Value ot | Revenus | Yalasof |Percent| n under— 
under im of 


1907. increase.| Present Senate 
law. bill. 


Tobacco and manufactures of— 
Continued. 


1 Pa 
other, special pro- „Ct. 
vided pia 7 PIO log 


Classification of t law (Act of 
1207). 5 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- | Pres- | Sen- 
by Committee on Finance | ent | ate 
bill 


the United States Senate. law. — Present Senate 
crease. law. bill 


Less than 1 year old. .......... 17.00 17.09 
One year old or over— 


r EE T, 9 9f 198,617.00 


$77, 738. 00 


2. 5 152, 782. 59 
E E SOT .28} 7.28 12, 388. 00 


91069, 133. 50 
122, 482. 00 


5,361.00 
287. 50 


BE 


„5 . 6 2 969, 308. 70 
11. 924.28 


Barley malt eres 
Barley, pearied, patent, reer: 


B BE BEE SEBS BOB 


through a wire sieve known 
commercially as No. 12 k 


ea 28. 85| 34.62 CT 


Bread and biscuit..............- 
Biscuits, bread, ewer and simi- 
l ar articles, u. s. . I., 20 per cent. 


Dairy products: 
241 Butter, and substitutes for. 
242 Cheese, and substitutes for 
243 
244 
245 
246 


Beets 
Vega prepared or pre- 


247 Beans, pease, mushrooms, and 
truffies in tins, jars, bottles, 
or lar packages 25. 
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SCHEDULE. G—Agriculturat products and provisions—Continued. 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
by Committee on 
the United States Senate. 


Farm and field products—Cont’d. 
Fish paste or sauce 
L and sauces, n. s$. p. f. 


142, 631. 06 
187, 681. 57 


Flaxseed or linseed 
Other oil seeds, n. s. p. f... 


6,141.25 
9, 756. 


Anne 22ũ2ñ?ß wwewnwenen 


30. 06) 30. 


25.91) 25.91 


INODOS eee, 35. 96} 35. 96 12, 991. 4,71. 15 . . I eee —4.— ——— —U—.——— . . . ͤͤ— —— 2 .. 
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SCHEDULE G—Agricultural products and provisions—Continued. 


Equivalent} Duty unchanged Duty increased. 
g 5 Duty decreased. 
Pare’ Classification of present (iet ans 7 


0¹ 
- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- ue under— 
a bee [enp Se | gugat | age | B [rep Bes 
te. 
bill, 0 tes law. | bill. 1507. ys present law. bor” increase. Present Senate 1507. „ 
We è 


Fish—Continued. 
Anchovies, sardines, etc.—Cont’d. 
In bottles, jars, ete.—Cont’d. 
Containing more than 33 and 
not more than 70 cubic P. ct. P. ct. 
6 al. 9 31.49 F (anne ees tol Rina tere F 
A e . . TTT 452. 25. 180. 97| $31. 5 
Other fish (except shellfish), in sta Ne cei 
tin in pac! 


Caviare— 
In packages of 100 pounds or 


over... 


38 


o 
E 

„frozen, n ice, or 
otherwise prepared for preserva- 


270 


ts: 
Apples, green or ripe.......-.... a TTA RESTE EN ͤ ͤ K K 
Peaches, quinces, cherries, 


plums, and pears, green or ripe. 
Berries— 
* in their natural condi- 


or pre in any manner 
sae aang provided for. .. 


evaporated, or pre in an 
3 not Ls ly — 
SA E E TTA 
(L Play in brine— 3 


25.00) 25. 
271 ) Figs = BL 


ooo 734/614 A Re 
52. 01 2 01 1,513, 645 00) 757, 154 W 000- 0o|r-0000norroo|iosunnnereseoeoneoreenen 


less tha rp x 
1 


a By court decision admitted practically free under present law. 
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ScHeputs G—Agricultural products and provistons—Continned. 


Equivalent unchanged. 
Para- en law (Act of ad valorems. y : Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Revenue under— 


Italies indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
by Committee on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


Eeked 


Fruits—Continued. 
(L) Grapes in barrels or other 


3.3 


C 
60 88.80 $348, 167. 82; $207,827. 53 
30 88.36] 43,848 57 38,741. 700 
47.80] 30, 908 61 19, 118. 77|.. 
88| 34.88) 258,940 9, 401. 04 


274 (L —.— and lemon 


candied, or dried... 


— — 1.81 ena 228, 563, 28 
8 0 29. 40 1, 778,709. 44) 523,077: 18 — 


277 
46.37 1, 400, 422. 9 
30.94 1, 108, 409. 
278 
14.02 371, 907. 
. 19. 58 244,709. 
279 
280 
281 
— 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
above 24 cents per pound . 24.38; 24.38} 13, 810. 70% 3, 309. 14 
dove 35 cents per pound 
Val abo 
3 E 50. 
, unsweetened... 
Sa prepared or manufac- 
. not specially provided 
Valued not over 15 cents per 
above 35 cents per pound 28. 8 „402. 1 = . 
Valued above 35 cents per d. 50. k 2,87. BD)... .cccccccclenccenncclavccscccccnaleccccccccocclecsocesccecs|noccenslenscnccsceslsccceseres 
289 92 Cocoa. butter or cocoa batter. 
ine (including all substitutes 
0008 better) reu venes are 
290 | (L) eee root and eee 
j ——— 
assu 
221 m8. pi K 37. 00 37. 00 22,445. 8, 305. 
In bags, sacks, barrels; or other i 
55 86.14) 36:14) 240,058.60) 90,344. S 
In bulk —— — 90. 24 90. 130, 070. e / . nene .. 


a Estimated at 45 per cent. 
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SCHEDULE G—Agricullural products and provisions—Continued. 


Equivalent 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
P. Classification 1 law (Act of 
es 5 7 er 
ate y Committee hg Pace Pres-| Sen-| Value of hs mg import of i Tam of | cent 
bill. the United States Senate. ent | ate asd „ 
law. | bill. 


Starch, and all tions fit for 


um . -a E EEE ETTE E 2—ͤ1L„[ AQ1—24— . —ͥLB 96,404.14) 72,303.11 


g 


Total, Schedule G 30. 18 32. 42 60, 973,977.60 15,817 071,94 $11,645, 


Classification a aii law (Act of 


Da gears treaty with 
Do. yaa treaty with 


Germany 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with 
CFC ckabawasononaanacl 
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ScHEDULE H—Spirits, wines, and other beverages—Continued. 


Para- Classification of t law (Act of 
or 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1439, as as re- 


ate by Committee on 
bill. he United States Senate. 


300 | Cordials, liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, 
Kirsch. Wasser, ratafia, and oth- 


Vermuth, ana ginger wine or gin- 
ger cordial: 


. casks or packages other than 
bot tles or jugs— 


* 
Do. 
I 


cent of absolute alcohol. 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with 


uantity in excess of 1 quart 
or 1 pint per bottle 
Do. Pe treaty with 


Do. (reciprocity treat 


5 
eee 


aer {1 quart per bottle 
excess of 1 q per 
or vessel 


304 Stin wines ana rics wi wine or sake and 


20, O11. 64 
25, 867. 
71, 320. 
22, 550. 
2, 508. 
38, 309. 
19. 
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Scueputs H— Spirits, wines, and other „5 


Equivalent 
Para-| Classification yey law (Act of ad valorems. 


graph 


Per 
Sen- | Italics eee H. 1 as re- Pre- Ser Valueof | Revenue Inger, Se Bosca Value of | cent 
ate y Committee on Fin rts, under at, of 
crease. 


Still wines and rice wine or sake 
and similar beverages—Cont’d. 
casks or packages other 
than . A 
Containing more per 
cent and not more than 24 | P.ct. | P. et. 
per cent of alcohol 78.41) 94. 09% «nenceseces-| $484,381.37] 20. 00 $379, 789. 32] $455, 747. 18. 4 J . 


313, 509. 48 71.43) 172,140.71) 295,098. 28} . 


Duty decreased. 


law. 


. 493,079.18} 71. 43] 269,074.49 
Do. “reciprocity treaty with 
„ 68, 700. 44 71.43) 607,845. 98/1, 042, 021. 
Do. 93 treaty with 
C sic soakescssscou 134, 641. 00 71.43) 44, 888. 76, 968. 
Do. ( rocity treaty with 
. 549, 782. 14 71.43) 
Do. (reciprocity t treaty with 
Switzerland).............. 1,137.00 71.43 581 .. 
In bottles or jugs— 
Containing esch not more than 
. 110. 00 15. 62 52. 80 
Do. . rocity treaty with 
Do, (reciprocity treaty with’ S 
0. 
5 R 991. 00 48. 00 218. 
1 ee Hall oS 297. 00 48. 00 150. 00 
Do. 33 treaty with 
: mies 1 89. 00 48. 00 17. 50 
Con each more than 1 
pint and not more than 1 
— Od 35. 60 41. 18 4 ꝙ .. ] 131, 122.50 15.62 46, 673. 
Do. ams rocity treaty with 
Soe ste ee. 24. 78 36. 61. 4 . 740,212.56} 48. 00 183,057.37] 270,924.69 
le (reciprocity treaty with 
o A nc waencsausleacenccovess 837, 396. 45 48. 00 197,102.95) 291, 712. 31 4 ꝗ 4 . J 
De, 953 treaty with 
Fr 52. 63 77. 900 . . ..] 246,036.58} 48. 00 129, 495.64) 191, 653. 58 
Conteiniog each more than 1 
pint and not more than 1 
come {reciprocity treaty 
Spain) —̃ — 28. . 270,20. 40 48. 00 20,821.68] 30, 816. 23 
Do. pt cone! y with 
. — aE 28. 21 38. 70 —— 24, 438. 00 48.00 6,405.73] 9, 480. 47 
8 A aS ASAA S 8, 392. 00 48. 00 3, 989. 79 PPP 
. 
Do U .. T —— — — af 20. 00 10. 00 12. 00 
Do. — treaty 
2 Ray wi een Ves eae te 
0. 
De chert Bars vit . 4 — 50. 00 87. 30 — TS 
Tals) —— ͤ Gecesedaccees —— 4 4 — 50. 00 1,096. 32 1, 644. 4 
305 Malt „ viz, ale, beer, and 
In bottles or Jugs = — —— = 2 — — — — 2 52 = 
other coverings. eeubocesoucssa J 3 eee t 00 . 99 
306 | Malt extract: : = 
307 
308 
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SCHEDULE H—Spirits, wines, and other beverages—Continued. 


Para- Classification of t law (Act of 
graph 1997). 


Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ate by Committee on Finance Valueof | Revenue 
bill. the United States Senate. ax — 2 


309 | Mineral waters and all imitations 
of natural mineral waters, and 
all artificial mineral waters n. 


8. P. f.: 
In or colored glass bot tles 
tainingnotmorethan! pint. 
Containing more than 1 pint 
and not more than 1 quart... 
Otherwise than in such bottles, 
or in bottles containing more 
than 1 quart...........-......- 


—— — — 4 ——— 2 — 


20. 53,815, 806,572.00 $20,037 418.21| $20, 336.00) 18.58 810, 476. 23 $3; 530. 01 


graph Classification of present law (Act of 


Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ate ted by Committee on Finance 
bill. the United States Senate. 


or bony Ad or more sin- 

e ther— 
Number 8 ee includ- 
0. Š 


* 7, 180.11 11.42 S Se eae ot [Ea Sal tee J ees ae 


A EEEREN AAA E YUTAY 112.00 
e r Ea a A ed 3,750. 865.90 
ENEE Nance sored prc r AEN NOT ian 101. 25. 08 
ee Ae Til a RR Sa Mp Ta 12, 779. 2, 555. 80 
768. 180. 00 
1, 962. 500. 00 
5,007. 1,122.00 
3,257. 742. 47 
5, 492. 1,324. 95 
196. 53. 70 
25. 6.55 
580. 871.15 
254. 61.20 
826. 437.04 
882. 570.18 
676. 876. 96 


gg 
+B 


25 


N i y 110. 


ERER 


vtec 


945. 37, 
133.43) 2, 
962. 2. 
E 61.710 11,227. 18, se NAS 
oe as 59. 4,033. 6, Eid ee 
A ie $ 53. 1,443.03] 2,216. SH EN 
PRS EEES 17.10 1,581.8 1,852. 
EA tE 42. 2624.64] 3,737. 
74. 47. 82. 
36. 17,261.90} 23,648. 
22. 2) 322. 5 2, 843. 
50. 530. 23} 798. 
62. 1,261.6 2,044. 
27. . er ete Sei b 
r 5. 27,773. 20,278.50 gags Pace 
44 40.79 59. 
37. 568. 13, 138. 
2. 726. 66, 530. 
12. 201.68] 3,688. 
33. 1,020. 


761. 62 


5 


ASE 
EEE 
RSRS 
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Scuxepute I—Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Equivalent Du y 8 
Classification of present law (Act of ad valorems.| Duty unchanged. ty increased Duty decreased. 


0 Revenue under 


Ben- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- Pres- Sen-] Valueof | Revenue Value of Percent 

ote 5 mance ent Dill. . under os of 

bill. the United States Senate. law. ate 1907. tlaw. a increase. 
Cotton thread and carded yarn, 


etc.—Continued. 
P. ct. P. ct. 


be 
888888 
888888 


PE 
88 


B25 


5328852 


888828 


88: 82 


S888 


8882 
eee 
88 


88 


2555 


SaVRLRVSISSLSA 


PIT: 


S888 8888888888885 


888888 


ct 
888882 


Bese 
ee 
bebe 


E 


aa A AAA A NA AAAA 
: 7777... BERBER RES 


yarns „ 
made by grouping or twisti: 
hoe on or twisted 


cent number per nd; 
per pall laps, e 
or roving, 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem. Cotton, cotton taste, and 
flocks, manufactured or other- 
wise advanced in value, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 


311 | Thread, other, including crochet, 
ae and embroidery cot- 
ns— 
On spools or reesss 46. 45) 46. 
Not on spools or reis 36. 48) 36. 
2 Carpets and carpeting, n. s. p. f....| 50. 00 50. 
s 
313 | Cloth: 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the 
square inch, counting the 


stained, painted, or printed..| 11.75 26. 
pra S EEE EART] Bae aN h 

yed,colored,s nt 

or printed —.—.—. 19. 971 29. 


a Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained ted, or ted, and not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, was made dutiable at 1 cent per square yard; 
bleached, 14 cents per square yard; dyed, colored, 8 2 2 cents per square yard in the House bill. Provision stricken out in Senate bill. 
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SCHEDULE I—Cotton manufactures—Continned, 


——.— Duty unchanged. Duty increased. decreased. 
D d 
P: 4 Classification of t law (Act of ay, 
ite H. R. 1438, Revenue under— P Revenue under—- 
Sen- Italies ies 3 Pres- Sen- Value of | Revenue Vetus ot Fer ow Value of | cent 
15 under o 
bill. the United States Senate. lo = tet i imports, of 
law. crease. 
Cloth—Continued. 
E. 50 and not exceeding 
100 to inch, 


POA A 18. 42 18.4 81, 330. 00 oT DERE REDS poset TE ͤ Ä——!!! ELE KOE pric 


: 
l 


i 
à 
4 
* 


f 
i 
i 

Ht 


55 
$ 
N 
i 
& 


massancorooss 19.73} 19.73] 19, 080. 00 


——— — 30. 30. 92 609. 00 


. OPAR 39. 29) 39. 29 16, 777. 00 „ . r . decasesounes 
oad ont 


SR 
$ 
A 
Ši 


2 
i 
3i 
915 


BR 
al 
K 


Biia 
1 
g> 
= - 
HE 


3 
ji 
$ 


ERG 
i 
E 


SEAT SEM 33. 48| 33.48] 71, 974. 00 


K 40. 96| 40. 96 4, 988. 00 
E 42. 35 42. 35 61, 306. 00 


$17, 446. 00) 51. 2 84, 361. 500 $6,608. 04 4e 4 2 4. 1 
70, 106. 00 44. 00 19,028. 50 


„ or printed, valued at 
over 12cents per square yard. ] 30.00) 44. 28 ee PAFS 259, 245. 15 47.60! 7, 773. 55 


1909. 
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SCHEDULE I—Cotton manufactures—Continued, 


P: Classification * ee law (Act of 


graph 


0 

Sen- | Ttalics indicate H. R. 1438. as re- 
ate 3 y Committee on Finance | Pres- rod 
the United States Senate. 


Cloth—Continued. 
314 3 not exceeding 
150 to the square 
j counting the warp and 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, pain 


Bleached— 


ent 


pa or print- 
Not 8 4square yards 


Eee 4 ‘and not exceed reed. 
on Le yards to 

8 85 1 
ing E; square yards to the 


5 6 
cents per iz 
ued at over and not over 16 
cents per square yard, 6 
cents per square yard; 
ued at post 2 cents per 
square , 8 cents 
reyerd, but not lees than 


Notexceeding 4 square yards 
to the pound 1 85 8 

Exceeding 4 and not a 
ing 6 square yards to the 

Exceeding 6 and not exceed 
ing aes yards to the 


und 70,475. 25,471. 
Eosed 6 and not exceed- 
ing po saree yards to the 


209, 191. 87| 107,851. 
24,294. 10,240. 1 


È 
è 
$ 


TEN 
TRE 
151 
RG 
ERIA 


2788 


gra 


ate 
bill. 


P. Classification of po law (Act of 
1897). 


Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
by mance 


Committee on 


the United States Senate. 


Cloth—Continued. 


315 


Exceeding 150 and not exceed- 


200 threads to the square 
me counting the warp and 


Not ot bleached, dyed, colored, 


stained, painted, or 
Not exceeding 3) square yards 


1 
ing 6 square yards to the 


A 
6 


e 1 
. 


cents ware yard; 
ued per square yard; al 


path Rice Gem iipashi vod 
e cents 
square yard, but not less 


pitan 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Not “exceeding a Square 
Blueline sh e e 5 
ing 5 square yards to the 

CTT 
EP coud and not soe: 
ing 6 square yards to 


po paroni Sand not over 18 


2 be and not br ne 
ing 6 square yards to 


wed 
pose sling pach et Paw 


ii 
a 


122 
i 
8272 
TER 
5 


; 
3 
ua 
5 
FE 
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SCHEDULE I— Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


E ulvalent 
deen Duty unchanged. 


Pres- Sen- Value of Revenue | Value of | Percent 
ent | ate š der | 
law. | bill. | 1907. present law. 


26. 42 20. 4 156, 900. 00 


33.00 33. 00 14,097. 00 


| 
40.95) 40. 95) 96, 534. 00) 
39.95) 39. 21, 474. 25 


39.36] 39. 245, 413. 00 
46.03) 46.03! 161,540.80 
40.00) 44. 48)... 4 cues 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 2789 


SCHEDULE I—Cotton meaenufactures—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


ate rted by Committee on Finance | Pres- Value ol Sarna Value of 
ent im: 
pill. the United States Senate. ports, — —. 3 e7 3 


Cloth Continued. 
316 = 200 and not exceeding 
to the square 
inch, counting the warp and 


Not — dyed, colored, 


stained, painted, or 
won 4 — square P. et. 


8 24 . not exceed - 
ing n square yards to the 


$6,252.00, $2,272. 


poun 3,969. 00 1,309. 28 
oaee 34 and not exceed- 

ing — yards to the . — 

S 00 


Ma e . TE 
—— 4 . 86, 29. 81 814, 723. 6 


14 cents per square yard, 5: 
cents per square 2 2 4 
ued at over 14 and not over 16 
cents per square yon, 6 
cents per square yar — 
ued at over 16 not over 


Bleact 


yard: 496. 00 Bj OD OO I REEN EEI ETSIT A ET SOFEA ERIE T E =a 
Exceeding 24 sad not sosa: 8 f 
55 — 3h Square yards to 


E Poedings and 8 
= square yards to the 


fc E A EEA S 


5,244. 00 2, 4 1 cnsccequensfeoseses e . 


orer 10 not over 
20 cents per square yard, 8 
cents per re yard; val- 
ued at over M and not over 25 
cents per square yard, 114 
cents per square yard; over 
25 cents per square yard, 124 
cents per square yard, but 
not less than 40 per cent ad 
Dyed. colored, stained, paint- 
colo: 
Not’ ping a 
ot ex square 
the pound GA T—:TrT . meas — 


124, 684. 00 28—8———— 4 — 4 2— . . 4 —. 4 — ᷣ— —— 
51.77 .-, 443, 283. 0 29. 4% 577,203.19) 747, O08. 88 . 


25 cents per sees yard, 
cents per 1255 5 


ued Saë over 17 25 che per 

square yard, 12} cents per 

square, yard, but not less 

i K E 
square = counting the 


Not Menchel, dyed, colored, 
stained, — "painted, or 


Not edir 2 square yards 
E e eT A E E T 
be it cea 
uare yards 
pound. ... . . 48:21} 48, 1 A Ä ⁰ S! Ä 1!!! . ES E — 
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SCHEDULE I—Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Equivalent} puty unchanged. Duty increased. 
valorems e Duty decreased. 
Classification N law (Act of a = 
gra 1897). 
Sen- Per Revenue under— 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Revenue under— 


by Committee on Value of | cent 
the United States Senate. , imports; | ot 
present law./ 1 Senate 1907. de- | Present | Senate 
crease.) law. bill. 


Not Ulead , dyed, colored, 
stained, ‘dyed, colos or 
printed—Continued. 


toth he pean caabebensesenal GME e D ĩ˙ A. EE 
Exceeding 3 square yards io | 
. 55, 575. 84 6 


square yard, 125 
ae. yard, but h cen per 
cent ad valorem. 
319 8 Sines or other cloths: 
ol cotton or other veg- 
etable fiber and silk, whether 
known as silk-stripe Sleeve lin- 
ings, silk stripes, or otherwise, 
of which cotton is the compo- 
nent material of chief value....| 58.64) 58.64} 2, 408. 00 13, 178. 700 
a) Other, on which 
uty does not amount to 50 per 
t 


serren 100 and eaga 
xc and no 
150 threads to the square N 
counting the warp and fill- 


Deeks colored stained, painted, 
or printed— 
Hemstitched, or imitation 
hemstitched, or rev ered, 

or with drawn threads— 
Exceeding 6 and not ex- 

> S square yards to the 


P 55. 41) 55. 41 109. 8 r 4b 33—2—*K3ͤÿ 
Exceeding 150 and notexceeding 


54. 1,029. 54.8 4 —.———————— T 


54. 693. 880. ————.—— 4 4—————9————.¶õ——————f 4 K. . — 


1909. 
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2791 


Para-| Classification of t law (Act of 
15. 


gra: 
0 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ate by Committee on Finance 
bill. the United States Senate. 


Handkerchiefs or mufflers com- 
of cotton, etc.—Cont’d. 
lemstitched, or imitation hem- 
ed, or revered, or with 

drawn threads: 
(L) Exceeding 200 and not ex- 
ceeding 300 threads to the 
square inch, counting the 


warp and 
Bleached 7 
Exceeding 5 square yards to 


p 
Exceeding 3 aR Sed yards 
(L) Exceeding 300 threads to the 
3 ined, counting the 


; he! Sera a 
Exceeding 3 and not exceed- 
cf 4 square yards to the 


bree stained, painted, 
Reding 8 square yards to 


the pound 

(L) Other, on which the ordinary 
uty does not amount to 45 per 
pa not hemmed, or hemmed 
9 J lber on which the ordinary 
pint’ does — amount to 55 per 


(DE ad, hematiteh inany 
whether with initial letter, 
monogram, or otherwise, by 
hand or machi or are tam- 
boured, appli or trim- 
med or made wholly or in part 
aCe aCe or SHE Re Rte 2 
$21 | (L) Cotton cloth in which other 
than the ordinary warp and 
duel to the prvoen beat eine 
e process of wea’ 
toform a figure whether 8 
as ippen or otherwise, 
whether unbleached, bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed— 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the 
square inch, counting the 


aoe D Bleached, eyed colored, 
ed, painted, or 


pe a 
Valued at not more than 7 


leach: 
Valued at more than 7 cents 
per square yard... ........ 


. stained, 
3 ted— 
Valued at more than 7 cents 


Not bleached, colored, 
stained, pa Sioa. or 


printed 
Not exceeding Osquare yards 
the pound— 
Valued at more than 7 


eee ee ee 
uare 
Vahied at thore than 7 


Bleached— 
6 and not exceed- 
ing 9 square yards to the 


Valued at more than 7 


9 square yards to 
ied gins 
Valued at not more than 7 


Valued at more than f 
cents per square yard 


vurd. 40. 31 
cents per square yard. 44. 31 


„ 50. 30 50. 


cents per square yard. . . 47. 5 


Scueputz I— Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


104. 00 


200. 00 


38. 3, 191. 00 


50. 16 50. 1 


9 cloth, ete.—Continued, 


filling—Continued. 
Dyed, agp stained, 
painted printed— 
` Notexceeding square yards 
— 3 more than 7 


are 
N 6 Po and not —.— 
ing 9 square yards to the 


pound— 
Valued at moro than 7 


— at more than 7 


Not 3 100 threads to the 

pa eer inch, a the 
warp and fillin: 

Not bleached, Ee ved, colored, 

5 pa nted, or 


printed— 
Valued at er 7 cents per 


painted, or printed— 
2 — at over 12 cents per 


inch, counting the warp and 
eke cer bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or 
. 4 yards 
ot ex uare 
to the pound 
Valued at more than 7 


E 4 aan ot not exceed- 
3 the 


und 
Vained at more than 7 


ts per square yard. 
Valued at aver 9 ents per’ 


Not exceeding 4 square yards 

to the pound— 
— at more than 7 
cents per square yard 
Exceeding 6 on not exceed- 
ing 8 square yards to the 


Valued at more than $ 


J 
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SCHEDULE I—Cotton manufactures—Continued, 


—kͤ—̃ —ñᷣ 


cents per square — 
Valued at oer rn eer ᷣ Beery ᷣͤ f RAN hes SO) Se Shas aie Batata oe Ay CD) he i 
per square yard 44. 31' 58. 78. 8 LET snes oo accessed 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 293 


SCHEDULE I— Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Equivalent 


Classification of Aei law (Act of 8 


Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ate rted 8 Pres- Sen- Value of 
Lo the United States Senate. — 


. Cotton cloth, ete.—Continued. 
beeper See and not exceeding 
—.— pars tea oe fend 
coun e warp 
filling— 


Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or 
rinted— 


Exceeding 4} and not exceed- 
ing 6 square yards to the 


pound— 
Valued at more than 7 
cents per square yard...) 47.29) 57. 1 
Tanoda at over 12 cents per 


Dyed. co! 5 stalned, 
painted, or printed 

Exceeding 3} and not exceed- 

F 


pound— 
Valued at more than 7 
cents per square yard... 66. 
Exceeding 4 and notexceed- 
ing 6 square yards to the 


pound— 
Valued at more 1 7 
cents square y: 52.14) 61.71 
ene nit at over 123 cents per 


filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or 


printed— 
Valued at over 123 cents per 
; square yard............... 47. 55| 45. 30 


Exceed ing 5 square yards to 
0 ake 
Valued at more than 7 
cents per square yard....| 65.77] 65.77 
Valued at oe 15 cents per 


Dyed colored si stained,painted, 


r prin 
Valued at over 174 cents per 


uare ard. . . . . ans — 
Exceeding 300 threads to the 


square bri, Bers the 
warp and fillin; 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or pri nted— 
Valued at over 20 cents per 
d 


scription, ees neckties or 
nec r, made up or manufac- 
tured, wholly or in part, by the 
tailor, seamstress, or manufac- 
turer, and not otherwise pro- 
CTT 50. 00 50. 00 2,766, 144. 
When india rubber is a component 
Posie 16 cents per pound addi- 
tional 

Corsets, not elsewhere specified... .| 50. 00} 50. 00 74, 488. 
Outside garments having rubber a 
as a component material. 54. 87) 54. 87 2, 677. 
323 (I.) Plushes, velvets, velveteens, 
corduroys, and all other pile 
fabrics, composed of cotton or 
fone vegetable fiber (except 

ax) — 
Plushes, velvets, and velveteens 
and other pile fabrics (except 


corduroys 
Not bleached, — ay De 
stained, 


5 67. 
. 53. 
other on wich oa s 
does not amoun to ah per | 
ont. e e e. 


O94 ° CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. JUNE 4, 


SCHEDULE I—Cotton manufactwres—Continued. 


P Cote ee 

— 4 a 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 

ste eaa A ieanies Pres- 
bill. the United States Senate. ent 


L) Plushes, velvets, etc.—Con- 
A tinued. 


Corduro 
Not bleached, dyed, 8 P. et. P. et. 
or 


printed. . 60.85) 60. 88 $2,640.00} 81, 606. 3 ˖„47ͤ—j7ç? 4 22. . „ EES RRS A —— 
Dyed, colored, K z 2 7855 
. 58.10) 58. 10 2,933. 80 1, 704. 88 —— 2 2 . —— 4. 4 2 2 222 
W. 7 ounces or over per 
square yard... ..............- 67. 25 67.25) 62, 860. 00 


Other, on which ordinary duty 
does not amount to 474 per 
50 426. 00 


47. 
C 64.13 64.13 4,740.00 
58. 145. 00 


. 47.50) 47. 50 175.00 
824 | (L. Sat table covers 
) all articles manufactured 
pre chenille, or of which 
cotton chenille is the compo- 

nent material of chief value.. 50.00) 50. 00 2, 309. 00 1777»”—LE ß ,,, 8. 

Knit made on knitting ma- 


P 30. 00 30. 00% 16, 001. 4, 800. 


dozen pairs 67. 11 67. 11| 2, 350, 249. 577, 176. 
Valued more than $1 and not a ý 
5 58. 32| 58. 32 1, 600, 634. 75 933, 511. 51 
‚G— U ee eee 2 32 9 —— eles 
(L) Valued more than $1.50 ; 
a not more than $2 per 


aj val Valued more than $2 
gaan naa ea 


as Valued more than $3 
and not more than $5 per 
dozen 
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SCHEDULE I— Cotton manufacturés—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. 
Classification 2 aie law (Actof 
Era 1897). 
2 | "ported by Commltteson Finance Valueor | Revenue | Valus of 
bill. the United States Senate. — 
Manufactures of cotton table dam- 
ask or of which cotton table dam- 
ask is the component material of | P. et. P. 
Chief value, n. d. p. 1... „zzz lbb eee ee z gezzzezzl. e gel“ egg egal. ez zl . e ee 
o TTT o $15, 862. 28. $5, 551. $7, 17. 90 
330 All other manufactures of cotton... 45. 00 45. Fe rr! . IT O E 


Classification of aani law (Act of 


Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ate rted by Committee on Finance 
bill. the United States Senate. ent 


emp: 
Not hackled or dressed 3 10. 97 
Hackled, known as “line of 


ther, 

or sunn, ora bre sisal grass, 

or any of them . 10. 

W twine, manufactured from 

New ney ers istle 5 
— ar ae 
sunn, or a mixture of gd sl 
more of them, of sin; “Reco 
measuring not ees ing 0 


to the pound, from 
which impose duty on ike. arti- 
oa ey saab from the United 


Threads, twines, or cords, com- 

of flax, hemp, or ramie, 

or of which these s: ubstances, 

or either of them, is the compo- 
nent material of chief value: 

Made from yarn not finer than— 

5 lea or number 

6 lea or number. 8 

7 lea or number. ered 

8 lea or number. 

9 lea or number. 

10 lea or number. 

11 lea or number. 

12 lea or number. 

13 lea or number. 

14 lea or number. 

15 lea or number. 


16 lea or number. . 
17 lea or number 

Is lea or number. 
19 lea or number. 
20 lea or number. 
21 lea or number. 
22 lea or number. 
23 lea or number. 
24 lea or number. 
25 lea or number. 
26 lea or number. 
27 lea or number. 
28 lea or number. 
29 lea or number. 
30 lea or number. 
31 lea or number. 
32 lea or number. 
33 lea or number. 
34 lea or number. 
35 lea or number. 


Nā 


1 


— 


40 lea or number. 


Anf f PeSSSeSSSEEERRNES 


a Ittmported from N which impose duty on like articles imported fromthe United States. 


Auvas 
Para-| Classification opent law (Act of | 


b; 
the United States Senate. 


Threads, twines, etc.—Continued. 
Made from yarn not finer than— 
41 lea or number 


Yy 


See 


55 lea or number 
50 lea or number. 
57 lea or number. 
58 lea or number. 
59 lea or number. 
60 lea or number. 
61 lea or number. 
62 lea or number. 
63 lea or number. 
64 lea or number. 


86 lea or number. 
87 lea or number 
88 lea or number.. 
90 lea or number. 
91 lea or number. 
92 lea or number. 
$4 lea or number. 
95 lea or number. 


88 


SBE SBRASERSARESSSRBSSESRS 


151 lea or number. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


SCHEDULE J—Flaz, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


5g 0 09 


> 


EBERRBSARSSSBSSSRERSSSEN 


paid ot ded talaga ad ok el aha ol hot ed aed adel pal ad ol edo che ad hahah TTT at aL ool him ake tel BU 


Syaeess 


27 25 


— — 
— 
* 


Be 


131. 69 


17. 6 


a alddddadatadetettadcas 


PEs 


BERSSARBERSE 


RS 


BroSBBRhae, NEBR! 


8825 


„ Npeternpe FE. FE ENBEo 
Saes SS SSA Sg 288888 


— 


5888222 


2 
828885 


* 
SSF REPR 
SLSSESVPRSSSRBISBVSRSSRLIVSLSSARELSRASESSRGSRZSSHASASRERSSESSSSARLLSSERSSSSSSRSBSSSE SSS SRABSSESSsyezsecs 


Bi-Pop nN pS ABBA 


— 


— 


Ses eie nFer-peß 


Bonpeu ins pup, BERENS 


EREE 


— 2 
. Jebepebgß f. - 


— 
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SCHEDULE J—Flaz, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Equivalent! Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Para- Classification gt Saas law (Act of 
graph 7). 


0 
Revenue under Revenue under 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- Per 
ate by Committee on inane ae E eat oe 
š Uni Senate, imports, = 
mm ma ted Panes 1907. present law. 1907. ” |inerease.| Present Senate 1007. de- | Present | Senate 
law. bill. crease.| law. bill. 


Threads, twines, etc.—Continued. 
Made from yarn not finer than— 
153 lea or number. 


x 
88 


DÈ 


DOSES 


8888 


172 lea or number. 
175 lea or number 
176 lea or number. 
177 lea or number. 
179 lea or number. 
182 lea or number. 


Sop, pe. bree SAR, Ree 
SSBSSS88 8888888888888 8888 


88888888 


2888 


234 lea or number 
242 lea or number 
252 lea or number 
204 lea or number. j 
322 lea or number 5 


Flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mix- 
—— of any of them 
rns in the gray 
than 8 lea or num- 


Tiber than 8 lea or number 
and not finer than 80 lea or 


E 


SRELESBANLSREBERBRRAAESKE 
E 


38888 
pee, pp, Srs reh SAB LB. Bre 


ot pat 


837 


ee o/ ee ieee eS bp ge Pons PIR bs (es oben [Ea 


954. 00 
133.071 00 


juare yard 
Mats" manufactured from weber! 
round or split, or other vegetable 


‚—[—U eee eerie ere Perri errr rrr ‚—ͤ—V—ͤ̊yᷣ4 94 4%éw: 22 — ä — — ä 2ũ2ꝛ1 seses... 


. 2 279. 03 230. 40 
39, 877. 67 33, 329. 35 


vaya 
vatued above l5cents per 
389 5’ thick lags the com- 


ton or wool of is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, n. s 


5. I 
Hose, hydraulic, made in whole or 
ia ee of flax, hemp, ramie, or 

!...... es wish TA 37. 76 e peer 80 č 

842 Tapes composed wholly or in part s oo; ers 
= oe vere woven with or without 
— epo, or 
—.— oe xpressly for 


E 


343 Oles r floors, stamped, paint- 
ed, or printed, including lino- 
or corticene, 


12 feet and over in ae 3 50.11 36.67 cc 55,356.50 34 568 50, 163.10 32, 775. 15 


8 and 15 

. lorem 

Linoleum e inlaid, and 
Sor rp... E 88.64 56.64! 1, 104, 164. 00 689, 350. 42 — OTT 
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Para-| Classification = a law (Act of 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 


S as re- 
rted by Committee on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


SCHEDULE J—Flas, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Revenue under— 


ent | ate rts, under rts, 
w. | bill. 1907. presentlaw. EA of do- Present Senate 
Cae law: bill. 


344 —— and cuffs entirely of cotton. 58.68) 58. 


Waterproof cloth, composed of— 
fine e whether com 


posed in 
part of india rubber or other- ae B. el. 


Vegetable fiber, t cotton 
whether composed — 12 past ct t 
india rubber or otherwise 


llars and cuffs, com 
linen 


ings, and quillings; ro x 
gs, including 
braids, edgings, insertings flounc- 


ered in any manner by hand or 
; whether With a let- 
ter, otherwise; 


tashboured or ap a A 


founcings or wholly ef se age g ve rt of 


composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton, and not elsewhere spe- 
posed in port of dla rubber 
0 ru or 
ah ee r NAOR ‘ TER stay’ 
earin, apparsi of co! 

made wholly or in part of lace, or 

in Falke leo lace, embroidered 


(L) Laces, lace window curtains, 


tidies, pillow shams, bed 

„ flow and other 
lace es; napkins, 
a) , and other articles, made 


ings, insertings, N - 
loons, and and 
other ving or fabrics embrold- 
ered in any manner hi han 
„whether th aletter, 


aw phen 3 made wholly 
in imitation 

Shee embroidered, by hand or 
machinery th a letter, mono- 
gram, or otherwise or tam 0815 
or appliquéed, composed wholly 
or in chief value of flax or other 


ble fiber, except cotton. .. 60. 00 60.00 157.93} 285, 894. 7 
(0 Han cep 43, „ 


dkerchiefs, composed of 
flax or other vegetable fiber: 

broidered by hand or ma- 

, with a letter, mono- 

gram, or otherwise; tamboured 
or appliquéed, or made wholly 
or = part of lace or in imitation 
CCC ˙ AAA R E 


warp 
of a counting between 
threads: 


7 potnik or spaces to the en. 45. 26) 45. 26 324. 00 
8 points or spaces to the inch....! 40. 79 46.79 8,076. 00 


47. — 


49. 60) 49. 60 


60. 00| 60. 00/39, 737, 840. 8828, 842,70. 53 


06: 00) G0 OORT; Ma; MOR. Os T 190 e T E 


60. 00 60. 00 2, 929, 466. 72 1, 757, 680. 03 


60. 00 60. 00| 1, 639, 803. 40 983, 882. 04 


Serer errr — G—ͤ— 4ũ enn e nn 3 3333ßꝛ „„ „„%„„„ „„ 
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SCHEDULE J—Flaz, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Para-| Classification of 8 law (Act of 
sapa ) 

Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
ate rted by Committee pegs — — 
bill. the United States Senate. 


(L) Lace window curtains, pillow 
shams, etc.—Continued. 


A 
R 


g Saß gag. 


po! 
13 points or spaces to 
14 points or spaces — 


Rana 

LE 888 

SSS SSS 
Se poe 
4 2288883855 


£88 


& 


? 


8 
A 
ie 
BE 
2 
E 
5 
J= 
5 
g 


or 
Nottingham lace-curtain ma- 
chine, or on the Nottingham 


1,872.7: N 3 EC R 


cent 
NoTE.—Nets and nettings are 
I added to above paragraph 


irgend... = K A 44 .. —— — 


7 83 — —ͤ—ͤ— ( „ „„ aan Re enecrrelenncascoses 


1,215, 440. 00 118,907. 12. ee Pere eA e ayn erp in 
83,730.50, 41, 800 760 JG / ROUEN NEA Rech doe [ele 


1,001,161. 74] 550,639. 02}. —— 4. 


for cotton, gunny cloth 
ilar fabrics, suitable for 
covering cotton, composed of sin- 


wep and filling, and wei; g 
not less than 15 ounces per square s 
351 | Handkerchicis composed of flax, 
ramie, 


them, is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, whether in 


with drawn threads, but not 
embroidered or initialed....... 55. 
fabrics 


— ——äu ⁵ u 3335ÿ3ͤ ä —ͤ— ꝶõ„33* 


nent material of chief Š 
weighing eines or more per 


Containing net more than 00 
threads to thi 


counting the warp and filling... 50. 44 50. 44 406.00} 110, 164 07 . 
Containing more hyper a a, e 
more than 120 threads to the 


Denn! ves! 53. 45) 53. 45 1, 980, 445. 


3 54. 92 54 92) 2, 408, 788.05 1, 372, 31L 37 o0 


to the square inch............. 53. 89) 53. 445. 317,124 83 
Allon ordinary duty does 5 5 
not amount to 50 per cent.... . 50. 00 50. 00) 5,774, 494 17'2, 887, 247. 08 1. cane S TCT Kb ⁵— Jaden 1 


a Estimated. 
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SCHEDULE J—Flavr, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 
P: Classification of 1 law (Act of 
gra 


Per Revenue under— 


Plain woven fabrics of flax, nei 50 
or ramie, or of which these su’ 
= or either of them is the 

mponent material of chief 
pen including such as is known 
as shirting cloth. weighing less 
than 4} ounces pet square yard 
(and containing more than 100 
threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp i filling). . 

353 | Woven fal —.— 8. P. f., composed 
of flax or ramie, or of 
which these iP 2 — or either 
of them is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, weighing 43 

ounces or more square yard.. 
All — ers mig Moe flax, 
mp, ramie, or ol vege: 
table fiber (except cotton), or 
of which these substances, or 
either of them, is the compo- 
nent material of chief value 


44 10,108,564,575.08 564, anmam So rrr eo 27. ui, 750, 000. A 000. 00 $602, 739. 16. i cn 8408239, 721. 16 


a Estimated. 


SCHEDULE K— Wool, and manufactures of rool. 


or Saran Duty unchanged. : Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Para-| Classification se resent law (Act of 
gra hi ). 
Sen- Italics 1 H. R. 1438, as 


itea on en Pres-| Sen- 


ate Sommi 
bill. b the United States Senate. — ait 


Revenue under— s Per Revenue under— 
Value of | Per centi oo. Value of | cent 
— ¥ f imports, of 
1907. increase.| Present Senate 1907. de- Present Senate 
law. bill, crease. law. bill. 


Value of 
im 


wools of merino blood, im- 
mediate or remote, Down 
clothing wools, and wools 
of like character with any 
of the 

Bagdad,China amb’s w. 
Castel Branco, Adrianople 
skin woolor butchers’ wool, 
and such hed ea pms here- 


tofore 3 
Into the United States from 
Buenos Aires, New Zealand, 
Australia, Cape of Good 
Hop Russja, Great Brit- 
* t, Mo- 
poy and e ere, and 
all wools not hereinafter in- 
cluded in oe? and 3— 


nne cea |aanpdanwslanconbpaasas|acsarncasana|cddaaneesssalscacess}pncuacsevclbacsessesos 
, dd ꝗ E IA A YASS 


r AA be A (am Paes E E A ñ AE ie cy DRE a E ENA OEN E eae Nomen on 
on kae Leicester, Cotswold, 
Inshire, Down comb- 
ers pone Canada long 
wools, or other like comb- 
ing wools of English blood, 
and usuall pied os the 
terms herein used, and also 
hair of the camel, Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other 
animals— 


Washed and unwashed... 95..61]' 35,61], 788,540.00) . e e e padaoaosslrasepnacaat 
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SCHEDULE K—Wool, and manufactures of wool—Continued. 


Classification 4 law (Act of 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
8 


the United States Senate. 


Wool, hair of the Were goat, al- 
paca, eto. Co: inued. 
FFF 
Class 3: Donskoi, native South 
American, bordo dova, Val- 


all such woolsoflike 
ter as have been heretofore 


elsew! 
Valued 3 or less per 
Washed and unwashed 
wool— 
On the skin. 4 
Not on the skin. F 
Camel’s hair, Russian— 
Washed and unwashed. 
Valued at over 12 cents per 


Woks and. eee 


Washed and unwashed. 
Wool and hair advanced in any 
manner, or by any process 
facture, beyond — 


or in * wool, wors 
eee thecamel goat, al- 


5 eee . noils, 


CCC sc cane R OA EST 
Shoddy. 
Rags and flocks.............. 
Yarns, made wholly or in part 
ine no y 


133,916. 


Valued more than 40 and not 
more than 70 cents per 
Sooo 5 1,434. 00 


3 | 18,082. 


pound 
Valued a than 40 and 


cents pound. P 27,693. 

Valued 0 than 40 and i 
not more than 70 cents 
188. 917. 224, 596. 


5, 900, 487. 806, 004, 787. G21 assess cccleccsuecccleccscasececclscsccscessss 
Tops classified at the same duty imposed upon the scoured wool of which they are made and 6 cents per pound in addition tert, 


XLIV- 176 


Stricken out in Senate bill. 
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— 


SCHEDULE K—Wool, and manufactures of wool—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 
Classification of t law (Act of, miata 


Revenue under— 


Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 
ate ported by Committee Sober — — 
bill the United States Senate. 
m 


Wool, hair of the camel, dat, al- 


paca. ote.—Contin' 
Blankets. 
Valued 1 not more than 40 


Valued more than 40 and” 
not more than 50 cents 


375 


vitned at more 


cents per pound 
Valued more than 40 and 
not 8 50 cents 
per pound estss 
valued more than 50 and 
= more than 70 cents 


ek more than 50 
and not more than 70 
cents per pound 


5, 480.64 
53, 108.50 —(ͤ — k—ků— vl.—— 2423374 — — —— a. ——. 4 4 . „ 4 .. 


per nd 
Dress goods, r chil- 
Lay coat lini Italian 
ths, and goods o similar de- 


376 The warp “consisting wholly of 

cotton or other vegetable ma- 

terials, with the remainder 

of the fabric composed 
2 or in part of wool— 
Valued not exceeding 15 cents 


Wht shave Doper pand e $ -60| 1,475,421.77) . e RT E A A AA A ET : 
92 Above 70 cents per pound. . 106. 37 106. 37 138, 489. RAI TEET IA O IEE E TA AAA A c conde taten 
ued above 15 cents per - 


square yard— 
Notabove70 cents per pound. 
(L) — 298 70 cents per 
F re,, . . . TA T 
Weighing over 4 ounces per 
square y. 
Valued more than 40 and not 
more than 70 cents per 


d 
(L) N 
not more than 70 cents per 


Wearin apparel— Clothing, ready- 
e, and articles of wearing 
apparel, made up or manufac 
tured, wholly or in n par not 
specially provided for- 
Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, t talmas, 
7 ulsters, or other outside gar- 
ments for ladies’ and children’s 
apparel, and articles of similar 
cia gs or used for like 


j 
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ScHeptte K— Wool, and manufactures of wool—Continued. 


Classification of a law (Act of 
de 


Italics 1 II. R. 1438, as re- 


Committee on Finance 


the United States Senate. 


iclesembroidered by hand 
or machinery, head nets, netting, 
buttons or barrel buttons, or but- 
tons of other forms for tassels or 
ornaments, and manufactures of 
wool ornamented with beads or 
spangles of whatever material 
composed, made of wool or of 
which worin a eee ma- 
terial, whether composed in part 
of india rubber a otherwise. 
ting: 
(L) Aubusson, Axminster, mo- 
uette, and e 88 
(L) Saxony, Wilton, and Tour- 
ney velvet carpets as 


L carpets 
. Velvet and tapestry velve 
carpets ted on the warp or 


e warp or otherwise 

Treble ingrain,three-ply and all- 
chain Venetian carpe! 

Wool, Dutch, and two-ply in. 


carpets 
15 Carpets woven whole for 
; rooms, and oriental, Berlin, Au- 
busson, Axminster, and other 
imilar 


8222 88 8 3 


388 i 
389 Felt carpeting...................| 50. | 
(L) Carpets | 
Co E EAE 50. 00 50. > i 
61. 46) 61. 40 TE aos So Ga wes RAIA PEN Wess auwan Space sweats E TA ESS 
390 Mats,rugs for floors screens, coy- 
ers, „ bedsides, art 
— 5 D E la 06114.66 3.44 
an „n. 8. p. f. F T c ⁵—— acgmesslvesparsecns 
P- 1-1 50. 00) 50. 124. E ERS A EE Bie 3 88S 5 
= — — . Se — — — ee Oe ey 
Total, Schedule K........... 58. 19 58. 19 62, 818, 610. 81 36,554, 707-01 — | — | — | SARET, | 3 | e kea | . 
t 


Classification of present law (Act of 
gru 1897). 


0 

Sen- | Italics indicate II. R. 1438, as re- 
ate ported by ttee on Finance 
bill. to the United States Senate. 


Per Revenue under— 


of 
de- | Present | Senate 
crease.| law. bill. 


silk 
393 un silk in skeins, cops, warps, or 
5 3 3 
Valued not exceeding $1 per 


2804 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


Para- Classification ee (Act of 
1597). 


rP 


Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
>a paa by Committee on 


the United States Senate. 


of a cent 
number per pound; on all on 


or twisting two or more s 
yarns „on all numbers 
up to and including No. 205, 50 
cents nd, and in addition 


eo 


condition of singles by grow 
or twisting two or more singi 
rns „on all numbers 


15 of a cent per number per 
pound; if advanced beyond the 
condition of singles by grou; 
or twisting two pe ats 

ether, on all numbers 
3 No. 205, 60 
cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 0.10 of a cent per number 
per ind; on all numbers ex- 
ceed. No. 205, 60 cents per 
32 and in addition thereto 
15 A — por venae per 

n silk or 

MIE ora SAL ad exceed PRI 
3 , or 
yed, on bobbi: 


il 


or beams, if in single 
5 — b twist- 
or tigi 
fag o or mars shaple pee To- 
3 numbers up to und 


ing No. 205, 70 cents 
od in addition erdo 04 


ScHEDULE L—Silks, and silk goods—Continued, 


Duty unchanged. 


Value of 


Pi.” 


Duty increased. 


Revenue | Valueof Per cen 


under 
present law. 


Im of 
1557. Imerease. Present 
W. 
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SCHEDULE L—Silks, and silk goods Continued. 


— Meco Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Para- Classification o: prei law (Act of 


ported by y Committee on Finance | Pres- vals ot Revenue Valua of Per cent 

t ited States Senate. „ under „ o 

ibe 1. present lav. bor increase, 8 
W. 


Spun silk in ae cops, warps, 
on beams—Cont: 8 


e number 
ik indicating the size of 
yg arn according to the metrie 
rench system, and shall, in 
aut cases, refer to the size of "the 
spun single, of which said 
may be composed: Provided, 
That in no case shall the duty 
be assessed on a less number of 
75 god ha Teer shoot p the 
skeins, cops, 
beams. But in nocase shallan 
of the goods enumerated in 
ragraph pay less rate of duty 
han Ae, cent ad valorem. 
Thrown not more advanced 
than singles, tram, or organzine, 
twist and floss T TPAR 
Sewing silk ou silk threads or 
Feen escription....... ry 384, 643. 30 3 „ . 
Thrown silk in f ppi 4 gum if singles 


or in 2 or if Jurther adva 
in manufacture in any way, in 
addition thereto rath toga ar ney 
Sewing silk, twist, Jost, a nd silk 
is or yarns of any descrip- 
tion made from raw silk, not s 
cially provided for in this act, if in 
the os; $1 lle pound; / un- 
or in part, or if 
e e. in manufacture 


any way, $1.50 per pound: 
Provided in no case shall 
22 assessed on a less num- 


ber of yards than is marked on the 

8 coed bobbins, cops, spools, or 
a 

vee plushes, and other pile 


Plushes 
— on which 9 duty 

oes not amount 1 50. 
Velvet, velvet or plush'ib bons, 


Velv icp ivet plush ribbons, 

vets, velvet or 

and chenilles on which ordi- 
aay 0 does not amount to 


00 55. 6% 3 2 
other pile pile ae 69. g ao g C a 
Other, on which ordinary duty 
does not amount to 50 rng 50. 


provided 
or uncut, com- 
of silk, or of which silk is 
he component material ay 
value, weighing not less 
ounces per square yard, $1. sope 


0. 90 38, 740. 80 $5, 688. 45 


cotton, 48.50 per aed ne 7 
hing less than 4 4 ounces to 
55 , 84 per posed 

or uncut, com 

225 or of which ilk 

mponent material of 
vale, cA weighing not kog than 


pound: a leas than A 


ounces ar yard, 
od tg 


Measur 
8 DERN of goods for de- 

termining weight ware 

of 55 rd 2 er 

not inc. the 

duty "ehall be levied upon 2 10121 
weight of "Pn dtinguishing b bee 


ti Paced 
abo: eee hall be 

ve e 5 pare 
sidered as *‘plushes”’ in which 
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SCHEDULE L—Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


Revenue under— 


Present Senate 
law. bill, 


Velvets, plushes, and other pile 
sg soy Bee ee 


A = 
H 
2 
F 
3 


n 
RHE 
ee 
pt 


155 
phe 
f 
FE 
: S 


2 
H 
P 
88 
$ 


2 8 
in 
dis 
ul 
RRR 


above rates for each one-quarter 
qo inch or fraction thereof less | 
n three-quarters of an inch in 
width, 40 cents per nd; 


$ or ribbons, 
shall pay not less 1 
duty herein imposed upon 

F 


Fabrics, woven in the poor 
Weighing not 3 } ounce 
okher, on which ordinary duty” 
does not amount to 50 per 


A 


W. more than 4 ounce and 
Iz ounces per square 


or dyed in the 


$61, 987. $67, 442. 67 
1,013, 995. 39 1, 098, 495. 
797,237. 563. 


? „ 


10017 7———.— Ce?) | 08 —— 4 79p . „ 22525 
400. 77 


78. 


at. pee E 
$ „ ex 
Con — than 


FCC ˙ 54.88 128. 


silk— 
Weighted to exceed ori 
al weight of the raw 
8 easy 
N 

raw Silk ... 


1909. 


Classification z 5 law (Act of 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 re- 
rted h 5 
the United States Senate. 


Fabrics, woven in the piece—Con. 
Weighing notless fet Iz ounces 
Sa not more than § ounces 
per square yard—Continued. 
Dyed in the Thread or yarn— 
8 Continued. 


ther— 
Containing not more than 


Containing more than 30 
per cent and not more 
than cent in 


ning more than 45 
g cent in weight of 


Weighted toexceed origi- 
weight of the pr 


Con 


30 cent in weight of | P. et. P. et. 
silk ‘pa bs. . 67. 10 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


SCHEDULE L—Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


Equivalent 


ad valorems. 


130.56 


bs. . 53. 47 a 88. 18 


Ibs. 
E 


rg ent in the yarn, and con- 
ning 2 or more colors in the 


396. 
ed wholly or 
Silk, fo 


manufactur 
dyed or printed in the 3 $3.50 
— p und; if weighing more than 
thirds of an ounce but not 
rasa than Ae ounce 
bod spac co 65 per por 
sak hati or in pert, 25 
2270 if further advanced by 
caro mance other- 
ed or printed in the 
an 1 ounce poene $ if weighing 
but not more 


not 
ren Ace of ok i 
70 cents per pound; 
wholly or 3 — or 8 ad- 


ungummed, 


vanced by a 3 
facture or 83 or ij Fn get or 
cents 


printed in the „ 85 per 
ing more than 20 


pound; if 

per cent in weight of silk, but not 
more than 30 per cent, ifinthegum, 
85 cents per pound: ungum med 
wholly or in part, or if further au- 
vanced by any process of manufac- 


printed in the 
pound; if conta 


50. 00 a 50. 00 


Duty unchanged. 


790, 857. 50 395, 428. 
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SCHEDULE L—Silks, and silk goods—Continued, 


Equivalent 
y | Equtvalent Duty unchanged. 
Para-| Classification o N law (Act of 


1 
graj 1 


Revenue | Value of 


presentlaw, 1807.” 


895. Woven fabrics, etc.—Cont’d. 
per cent in weight of silk or wholly 
of silk, if in the gum $2.50 per 
pound, if ungummed wholly or in 
part, or if further advanced by any 
process of manufacture .or 
wise, or if dyed or printed in the 
piece, $3 per pound; if weighing 
more than 2 ounces per square 

, but not morc than 8 ounces 
not more than 20 


containing 
cent in weight 


pound: 


m 81.10 per pound; 
ungum 10 or in part, or 
e advanced aren 
manufacture or 


not more than 1 ounce, per 
square yard, if black (except sel- 


vi 66), 82.25 T nd; if other 
— Back, 83 oe pound: ach. 
but not more 


per pound; eee 
Ty ounces ‘but not — gan 1 
ounces per square yard, 

+ Epa pe 


but 


per cent in weight of silk, or if 
composed wholly = „and if hav- 
ing not more n 220 single 
ma to the —5 in Lg N if 

ack (except selvedges), $1.50 per 
pound; if other than black, $2 per 
pound; if having more than 229 sin- 
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SCHEDULE L—Silks, and silk goods—Continued, 


h 
of 
Sen- 
ate 
bill. 


7 having seit ae 13850 2 

n 

5 
se es), $2 per pou 
than black, $2.75 per. 


le 


pound: Y pri Sarik in the warp ie 
7 ing not more than 14 ounces 
per square yard, $3.50 per pound; 
A more than 14 ounces, 
not more than 2 ounces per 
e yard, $3.25 per ee 
5555 
square yar per pow 
in no case shall any goods make 
on Jacquard looms or any goods 
contain a more than one color 
in the filling, including such as 
hace india ru as a com t 
material, or any of the Pes! sake 
merated in this paragraph, poy a 
niy rate of duty than 50 per cent 


4 valorem 
396 Handkerchiefs or mufflers com- 


posed wholly or in part of silk, 
8 in the piece or other- 
or unfinished: 


wise, finished 
Not hemmed or Sioned only— 
more than 4 ounce 
less than 14 ounces 
— so Se yard— 


piece 
Weighing not less than 13 
ounces and not more than 
8 ounces per square 


yard— 
Dyed in the piece, boiled off, 
x printed, containing, 
re than 45 per cent in 
weight OF ES oe ties 
Dyed in the thread or yarn, 
other, containing more 


not amount to 50 per cent. 
‘emstitched, or imitation hem- 
ee or revered or 


one. on which 
aay is less than 


a nak a tea T „ . —— 4 22 TETE eccveccelecce 
5 ie 
yard— 
Dyedin th the — boiled off,- 
or print 
more than 45 per cent 


Dyed in the thread or yarn— 
Other- 


Containing more than 30 

r cent and not more 

| 45 per cent in 
weight of silk.......... 60. 20} 60. 


r 


— —— 4 4,133. 


4 4 „eee Lese —— ! 4 2222 20. 00 
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Para-| Classification of Hh aa law (Actof 
gra hb 


sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 


ate 
bill. 


ScHEDULE I—Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


is sn Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


] Revenue under— Per 
ported byi 5 Finance Secu Pp Tee sa 8 8 , Value of | cent 
Sena * * rts, 

law. | bill. 1907, a 1007.” |increase. Present Senate migo 
wW. f 


posed wholly o ia porte alk, 
Ww orin ol 
— tr ued. ee 
Hemstitched or imitation hem- 
stitched, ete.—Continued. 
Weighing over 8 ounces per | P. . ct. 
square yard............... 60. 00} 60. $430. 00 288. 000 4 88 77 a a 


346, 802. 90 208, 081. 74. . — 


Laces, end: Fi made wholly or 
in part of lace „ insert- 
ings, oons, ci ons or other 

tti 5 

nettings and veilings, n - 

fiings, ruchings, braids, f 

s 3 and 
articles embroidered by hand or 

. or tamboured or ap- 


——U—ü—ä—ä— 4 —— hk 33ũ„½ö ““ ́ 


7,049, 851. 51 


4,220, 110. 92)... -encecce-|anecacene|soncscectncs|sonccnccenss|scoccscestaclecsqseslewcccsensece 


and if with ‘ast edges 50. 00 1 923.75 621, 461. 90 
Beltings, bindings, not exceeding 12 082, z 
inches in w „and if with fast 
edges, bone casings, braces, co! 
cords and tassels, garters gp > 
and wel 


or otherwise, if not embroidered 
in any manner by hand or ma- 


chinery 1 36 f r ¾ 
Ribbons, sol excealing 12 inches in 8 oe 9 


width, and if with fost 2 00 1 322. 90 Si SERAN s assess 
W edo „841, 920, 

Knit g ý made up wholly or 
inpart by the tailor, seamstress, y 
or manufacturer. . . fn . . . 88 . S Ea 

. 1, 472,142.88) 888, 285. 7... ecener ts : 


articles of wearing apparel..... „00 3, 457, 677. 110 2,074, 606. 20 4 eee 


or sp angles ETE SEN . 5, 488. 50 3, 208. 10 
All manuisctares of silk not spe- S 


5 bee TAR: 

323232*3*57k5 3 444„%%%%% 4ũ„7„ . 00 
Sewing silk and silk threads o 2 7 * 
yarns of every description (artifi 
GCC 00 Gch . EE 
. 20. 00 450. 00 0 4 . . $416, 22. 25 150. 00 $83,304. 45 


whatever process made, if in the 
form iala, cents per pound; 


in no case shail von e 
of artificial silk or horse- 
heir, or any pone or threads made 


33 3 
rsp 1 er cent ad 


or fabrics composed 
in eee gpn ma threads fila- 
or 


ae: pet ing 1 whatever 
name known and bywhaten ved — 
ess made, 45 cents per pound, and 
in addition thereto 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Total, Schedule L...... . . 52. 33| 60. 76} 19,223,118.46| 10, 708, 130.31 19,078, 108.80 35. 72 9, 260, 140. 60 


i 568,064.49| $512, 278. 65| 11. 44 8844, 053. 800 88, 680. 223 


a Estimated. 
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SCHEDULE M—Pulp, papers, and books, 


Para- Classification of 3 law (Act ol 
graph 1897). 


0 
Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 


ate pos by Committee on Finance 
bill. the United States Senate. 
402 | Wood 
Mechan: 
Chemical, unbleached 1| u 61/82,776,748. 650 
Chemical, bleached 10. 14 10. 14 2,073, 408 
403 pong paper. as 00, 10. 84, 722. 
fing 10. 00 10. 8, 867. 00 
404 | Filter masse, or filter stock, com. 
posed wer or in part of wood 
pulp. w flour, cotton, or 
other vegetable fiber 30. 24 30.2 33, 580. 00 
405 | Printing, unsized, sized, or glued, 


suitable for books and news- 
papers— 
Valued not above 2(4) cents per 


Ulle 
V: —.— above 2(4) and not above 
2 cents per pound.......-..--| 18 41) 14 81II][bÜhbpꝓpEM . 
Valued above 23 and not above 
3cents DOWN 655.4 EETAS 
V 7 above 3 and not above 
Pound eee e 16.1 
Valued t above 4 and not above 
5 cents S 2 17. 
Valued above 5 cents per pound. 15. 
406 | Copying, stereotype, bibulous, tis- 
sue, poner i and all similar 
Printed: te, colored, or 


we chi nok Overs pounds to the 

ream of 480 480 sheets, on the basis 

of 20 by 30 inches in size 

Weighing over 6 and not over v 
unds to the ream....... 


Roa „letter ier 8 
an ing Paper 
407 Sur age 


or a gelatin or feck ee 
Other, not specially provided for. 
Bennett‘ 


Coated. e 
408 (Ly Lithographic printsfrom stone, 
zine, um, or other ma- 
torial bound or unbound, not 
elsewhere s 
On cardboard or other material 
exceeding rå inch in thickness} 23. 22) 
62220000 
ot ex ng rks 
tiles oo Ss sas cess acne 17. 
Ex aie inch and not 
e 189 inch in 
eee cutting size in 


dimensions 
a exceeding 35 square 
Exceeding 35 but not exceed- 
ing 400 square inches . / a RE EA 


eee O yest O: . ö EEN AEN A 
0 * cigar vei as, 


printed from stone, zinc, alu- 
Printed in less than elght colors, 
. — including metal-leaf 
5 ir died J ahs (artes Rass pane nh tan 
but not including metal-leat 


rin 
— T whole 
metal 


9 5 per or other material 

n's use, containing il- 

Kania! 5 prints, 
not exceeding in weight 24 ounces 

each, soaa — a et 


ee bert ee iieh li 
ic process or decorated a i part by lithograph- 
a When from country not imposing any export duty. v Countervalling duty. 


22.53! 22.53! 2, 658. 5, 105. 
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Schrburn M—Pulp, papers, and books—Continued. 


Equivalent) Duty unchanged increased. 
j Duty Tease 
Classifieati of pre tlaw (Actot ad valorems. Duty dec: d. 
1897). 
Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- Reven der— 
pema by Committee on Pres- Sen- Valueof | Revenue | Value of Per cen 2 
the United States Senate. ent | ate | imports, under of 

law. | bill. 1907. present law. S inerease. Senate 


bill. 


3 not less than 10 nor 
than 


Not ruled, bordered, embossed, P. ei 
ted, or decorated 5 20. 03 


22.54 32.54 3167, 910. 00 $54,641.58 
38.51] 38.51 6, 022. 0 2, 319.12 


—— — ges von 5 S %%% ↄ ²ↄ ⁵⁰m , ̃— . ˙ʃ⅜ p 
00 00 5 85 
4¹¹ Jacquard designs ói oneiine paper, 3 r i 
of, and Jaequard designs 
parts of, cut on Jacquard 


412 


3 musie 
books or sheets, and all ae 
matter, n. s. P. f 25. 00 90 2,770, 061. 67 692, 515. 5 
lank books. 75, 460. 18, 865. 0 


88 


— i ade ib postr ree 
etehings, and photographs 
413 | (L) Pho ph, autograph, and 
serap albums, wholly or partly 


„ e . e ãð . . a F 
414 (L) Fane boxes made of or 
of which EK tho” compo- 
o 
fre poke with pacers — 
F . 133, 103. 86, 50, 806. 
415 | (L) Playing cards. ...............- 98. MD acess cinccelcaneciseclecsscccadessleccetcosuass! 


G06, 880: e y tle aa EAEE AYA 
15,384, 314. 56/3, 359; 643. 84/2, 301, 898. 40) 36.13 420,668. 644 572, 637. 18 $278, 164. 69,15 $355,887. 68100, 680. 11 


SCHEDULE N—Sundries. 


Equivalent) Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
P: k Classification of ei poe ra 
. J 
are | aurted by Commitiseos Binance Pres- Sen- Valueot | Revenue 
bill. the United States Senate. ent | ate ag" tas under 
law. | bill. 1907. presentlaw. 


417 5 — eads and bead ornaments: . 75 — nams 986, 738 
not threaded or or strung... . OO 00 . 3 04 
Fables, a nets, or netting, laces, á 
embroideries, galloons, wear- 


pparel, ornaments, trim- 
mings, curtains, fringes, and 
other articles not Hape 
= for, composed wholly or 
part (chief value of beads or 
made of te, 
ti metal or ofher mab 1.f 60. 00 60. 526, 065. 315, 639. 
ioe com of woo 00 „ 36 „ 2 
418 ae bonnets, and hoods, and 
terials for: 
materiais e lacks, end wil 
an 
> U * 
low Sheets cn com- 
wholly or in chief 


making or ornamenting 
hats, bonnets, or hoods— 
ia bleached, dyed, colored, 


a Under par. 471b. 
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Para- Classification ct sr law (Act of 


Sen- | Italics indicate H. 1 as re- 
ate ported by T Value o | Revenue | Value oft | Percent 


bill. o the United States tates Senate. ent | ate | im: 


law. | bill. 3 p nt law. 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, 
materials for—Continued. 
vase bonnets, and hoods com- 
ita ekip, or in ad value 
kai . hem 
whether dark, or me or 
manufactured— 
419 
420 
= pickles, tise or i 3 
parts of, made w — 
of iron or steel: y 
„F al se = 
C A 22, /// r PEIEE EERE A EE RA 
Valued more than 15 and not N ß EA E E 
more than 50 cents per hundred | 57.73! 57.73 236. 11|.. 
Valued more than 50 cents per 
u z 
cloth, silk, or other manufactures 
teens of puch elas shape, or , 
ol or 
or cut in such manner as to be 
fit for buttons exclusively....... 10. 00 540. 00 5 
r . rr aa o tI arene ... ote 
button molds or blanks, fin- 
unfinished: 
70. 75) 70. 75 
ee OG GO . d y e eal KEAN vcae 
and cath Düttöns aud e 68. 9580.0 651. . .f . . . escg ges- essere en- tere esse 
studs, o 
mother-of-pearl, or ivory.....-.- 50. 00 50.00) 90,977.02} 45, 488. .. 4 ꝗ . 
Glass buttons esusen 33.09) 33.09} 209, 456.00 9, 746. 19 4 
(15 pon and vegetable ivory 
230 71. 88 71. TAT TOTT TETEE MA o R 
Metal butions, n. 8. p, f... 30.03) 30.08) 252,495.15) 75, 4. 20% % 4 4 4 
Nickel bar buttons +] 73.79] 73. eA Bos! R 
Pearl or shell buttons 57. 40 57. 
424 9 3,266, 424. 04 Reem Be 


838, 137. 
92 


Compositions used y ‘uel in which 
coal or coal dust is the component 
material of owe value, whether in z; 
briquettes or „ß . . CEA, 

, .. ß . Ae 
Bark, cut into squares or cubes. .| 13.05) 13.05 
Corks, Z inch or less in diameter. . 42. 42. 08 
Corks, over ł inch in diameter. ..| 22. — ree 
All other manuſactures 25. . 

426 (L) Dice, dominoes, draughts, e 
Chessmen, chess balls, and bil- 
liard, pool, and balls, 
olivory, bone, or o materials. 50.00; 50.00 

427 (L) Toya: Dolls, doll heads, ned 
marbles of whatever materia 
composed, Se gig due other toys not 
. uation 


N 3 
stone ware, and hot 3 
* provided . 35. 00 35. 00 
‘Grains, and ground, er 
refined, or 
AAA ASARO e iene AAEN 21.41 21.41 
Wheels and files, and manufac- 
tures of which emery or corun- 
dum is the component mate- 
rial of chief value 
429 B Firecrackers. 
Fireworks 
430 ates, fulminating powders, 
and all like articles 1 5 spe- 
0 rovided or 30. 00 530. 00 
777 or miners’ us 
Don, e / ð d E AT ANE R ß . S ELLE TINAN 
This paragraph stricken out in Senate bill. 
è Estimate, 


Pian kangue ariere be 50 per cent; buttons of metal, embossed, 45 per cent, provided for in this paragraph in House bill; mn ont te ee Pil. 


CTT 
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SCHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


Para- Seer O Denman kam (Act of 
graph 1897). 

o 

Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 

ate rted by Committee on Finance | Pres- 
bill. the United States Senate. — 


wder and all e 
used for 


Gun 
S 


e en sub- 
ing, blast- 
ing, artillery, or sporting pur- 


Valued 20 cents or less per pound. 
Valued above 20cents 
Matches, 


Ey 
aR 
Eck; 


iene br 
ion or lucifer: sat 


guasg : 
.... S F 
88888 
i 88888 


and downs, not 
including 
or parts of, with the 
—.—— on: 
Ware or not dressed, colored, or 
anufactured— 


(L) Feathers 3 x oma- 


mental, paris of, 


herein mentioned 
Furs dressed on the skin, but not 


ss 


28 8 


en 


abl 


Furs dressed on the skin, but not ad- 
vanced further than dyeing and 
twenty per centum ad 
. per centum ad valorem ; 
‘partly hotly ere of every 

wi which 


Jur is bap . 8 material oj 
chief value, but not in ne wool, 


3 and crosses, 


centum ad 
2 hg oe, preva 
hatters’ use, luding 


manufacture 20. 
Manufactures of, n. s. p. f........| 35. 
Hair, manufactures of, W 
Hair, manufac 
Curled hair, — ſor beds or 
mattresses. 


ress cloth. 


ee * fur of the rabbit, 
other animals: 

Valued hot more than $5 per T, 

more than $10 per dozen 

Valued more than sto an 0 and not 

more than $20 per dozen 56. 

Valued more than $90 per dost. 47. 


a Estimated. 


20. 00 


BES & 85 
BBRS 8 88 


BR 88 


00) 


> Hair, animal, provided for at 20 per cent in House bill. Provision stricken out in Senate bill. 
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ScHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


[Equivalent 

h Duty decreased. 
Para. | Classification of present law (Act of | 1 8 
graph 1697). 
0 z 
Sen- | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ate pora by Committee on Finance 
bill. the United States Senate. 


p 
or unprinted... .|......|...... 
(L) 3 3 
known as, and parta 8 ER à 
ished o Somers tees 


the ‘pers 
or carried in the hand} Sor pepo 
of adornment or SET in 
part of metal, including chain 
purses, and bags, of gold or silver 
wire or imitations thereof, port- 
monnaies, watch charms and 
guards, including precious stones 
and corals nor $ set or strung, 


erwise ed 
10 D and other precious 
stones po fangs in condition 
or value from their natural 
state by cleaving, splitting, 
1 — or other Process, and 
not set 


undrilled, not set or strung, 
ten per centum ad valorem; dia- 
monds and bort, coral, rubies, cam- 
eos, and other precious stones and 
semiprecious stones, cut but not 
set, and suitable se use in po 
manufacture of jewelr; „ 
centu m ad valorem; imitation we 
cious stones for use in the manu- 
Liars of See, doublets, arti- 
synthetic or re- 
— pearls, 8 or other 
ah poe aides stones, twenty per centum 


ad 
581 | Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, 
whether dry, salted, or pickled: 
Buffalo hides.. 15, 00,215. 00 81, 907, 830. 286,174. 
15.0015. 18, 595, 333. 
Leather and manufactures I. 
448 Band bend, or belting, rough 
leather, and sole 
Up; leather, dressed 
. 
All leather n. s. 
Calfskins, tann 
Ü 
Skins, chamois and other; book- 
binders’ calfskins, kangaroo, 


ed, or ename! 

Weighing not over 10 pounds 
r dozen hides or skins 
eighing over 10 pounds and not 

over 25 pounds per dozen hides 
3 

e over poun 
— 2 3 
Planoforte and pianoforte-action 
eather 


Leather, cut into shoe uppers = 
vamps, or other forms, suitable 
for conversion into manufac- 


a Subject to modification by the Senate. 
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Classification of present law (Act of 
h 1497). 


sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
by Committee on Finance | Pres-| Sen- 
pill the United States Senate. ent. | ate 


so Gloves made wholly or in of 
leather, whether wholly or P. et. P. et. 


sheep origin— 


eee oa 3 — 1 
e or p 
e e oli toned or em- 
Unlined, . 
HE pe t — —.— 
proidered with more 
Shown eee peas 
Tite pig pia 
stitched 23 


99%. 
inches in length 
ined 


Unlined, pique or 
seam, or stitched a 
See) fe SES Poe ee 


Linea: or prix seam, 
= Sthched ots embroid- 


T ee ee 
Unlined, pique or prix 
‘ kehed 8 
2 F 

or = tohed or embroid- 

Lined Se sigan prix seam, 
and stitched or embroid- 

ered with more than 3 


broidered 
Unlined, pique or prix 
seam, stite 0 


2 3 strands or cords...) 51. 91 


or prix seam. 

Aces or embroid- 

Lined, ‘pique or prix seam, 
and 2 ee 
sie an more than 3 


8 A 
x 

seam, ae i 
broidered...........-..-- 


Lined i ue or prix seam, 
=< stitched or embroid- 


8 or prix seam, 


and stitched or 2 
ered with more than 3 


Unlined, pique rix 
. or stitched Taa 


Lined 
Of sh , with exterior 
removed— 


SCHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 


Senate 
law. bill. 
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SCHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


art Classification of m law (Act of 


2.18 


Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Revenue under— Revenue under— 


Present | Senate 
> bill. 


Gloves made w. or in 
12 leather, etc. a Ser 
Lade or children's Contd. 
Of sheep origin, ete.—Cont’d. 
Not over 17 inches in length 
Continu 
Unlined, „piue or 8 
seam, stitch: 


1 Lined; el or 95 — 
N. 


Unlined, one eat” prix’) ——œU 4. 2 4. —b— . 2224 222 2 2 . 42 4 4 4 E a 


— — — more 
5 3 strands or cords . 51. 13 


„ 24.00 3 ÄP * ᷣ ß pp . «, 
Lined oe or piik ee Anaadeousadsicasevoseeisassse sssresjansssessenes|nnnenennssenejeseseesn SE K 
— S 29.03 
Lined piqueorpeixwam,|| |) ] a s wr cloonvncesolacooe —ͤ— —— ũaùĩ 3 )ZãO7b 33333335333õ2%) os 
and stitch ed or embroid- 
moi with more than 3 
strands or cords......... 29.70 
Goat, kia, or other leather thas . eee FCC = 
f sheep origin, glace“ 
Notover rid inches in length— 
DDr aS Per 43. 34 
Unlined, pique or prix eee — 2 2 eee eee been ...... 
seam. or lebe or = 
broidered . . . . 46.23 
Unlined, Dique or rix A TT r e e = 
— — 3 
333 47.93) 
55 42.10 . . . . - 
ioe de or prix n, |) BITE ...... ee. beer eser: O ss 7 
ed or embroid- 
ati Lind, 5 jae on E 64.91 SN T a AN E “aly 
ined pause oE pr . . |vnscetvevere ibs asaseckertsanan ensnseslocsccos|sascas eee z 
sad stitch 
embroidered with more 
than 3 strands or cords. ..| 59.95) 
(L) Over 14 and e b 
nel n length— 
—— . 40. 90 112 . 
Vb wons|ocesecvec|e mscccnssuns|sscccestensclavconcnvenenteresveclamacscesves|sconasecuc ° 
seam, or stitched or em- 
F 41.34 
e re eect pace nasa trate . zen see enesle wasn nes os 


seam, and stitched. or 
embroidered with more 
0 39. 49) 


ue or prix seam 
one st 1 en roid- 
ined, pi or pris soni, 
ered with more than 3 
strands or cords i 


a idas 


unlined, pique or pete 
seam, and stitched and 
embroidered with more 
than 3 stran 


. 
n or other leather with 
ose of origin, 
exterior sooth cae 
note tainn length 
otover n le: — 
Unlined 
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SCHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


Equivalent 


Para- Classification of present law (At er "Mores 


sen- penne Bag mi EES as re- 


on Finance | Pres- Sen- Value of Revenue . — Far oons 


Din. the United States Senate. ent | ate 
: law. | bill. 


Gloves made wholly or in part of 
leat ther, ete ntinued. 
Ladies’ or children s- Cont'd. 
Goat, aS or other leather 
ose of sheep origin, 
etc.—Continued. 
a over 14 inches in 


or 
(L) Lined, pique or p rix 1 
ue or pi 
seam, and Ri ed or em- 
3 with more 
— dae 40. 00 40. 00 
a) ‘Over 1227 Land not over 17 
F 34. 97 34. 97 
Unlined, pi or prix 
seam, or Si or em- 
broidered...............- 41,03) 41.03 
Unlined, pique or 
seam, sti or 
embroi: with more 


anes: L 32. 61) 32. 61 


Lined, pique or prix seam, 
or od or embroid: 


3 strands or cords.......... 44.71 44.71 
23 5 63. 77 63. 77 


or 
. 14. 19 14. 19 
or em- 


. with nore than 
3 strands or cords 55. 14 55.14 


EEAO o PENE 47.48} 47. 48 


Lined, ue or prix seam, 
and 2 — 2 embroid- 


trands or 
(L) 91 8 . with ex- 
surface removed 


A 58. 00 58. 00 


r 50. 79) 50. 79 
56. 08 56. 08 


Duty unchanged. 


ior.” 


under 
esent law. 


Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Revenue under— 


2 increase.| Present Senate 
law. bill. 


$76. 69)...... Fc W! , «,, bee 
FFT TREFA SENDES ONE ES peed 3 
. ERNA, EEEE VNT AT Ih Gai SMET S dens 
BIW e dass e e 
A A E e be eee Sri LaF 
NTEN BSS ney AEE RENCE r ĩðͤ . 
b RP IRR PEILEN AG sain HR 53 
543. 30 


a 
5. 


2.05)...... — 4 * — . — 4 — —— 4 4 — . 5 


1, 203. 72 


9＋⁴ ůũ˖. 2 95: —— —4= — 


—— 2 ³ ũ ꝛeeI—UI— 3 4„„„„„„„„„„„w 


——ä—ůEä— 2 ————2 : ꝶ˖„%õ∘errdm%ꝶ„iin 4 „4„„%ͤ!«A 


—ꝓ—— — ñ ꝶ—2ũ 224 ö —— 333 333W*ũ — 


942222244 4＋Z403b 44 4ͤe3õòõiuʒM˙³ nnn 444% — 


nd) 4 4„ũ1ũ ꝝ— Ak“ 64 4%ũ „444% 222 „„ 
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SCHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 


Para- Classification of pen law (Act of 
graph 1897). 

0 
Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 


ate ported by Committee on ce Pres- Sen- 
bill. the United States Senate. 


Per Revenue under 


Gloves K wholly or in 
leather, ete.—Continu 
Men’s gloves—Continued. 
aoni 17 Pad pert 5 
sheep o ete.— 
1 Continued. 
Lined ret ai pipes Sieur DA or 
stitched or em 
Lined, pique or reget 
and stitched or embroid- 
ered swith more than 3 


FETT 
a Unlined, or prix 
$ roar oa or s poked 2 
(L) Unlined; „ pique « ue or prix 
seam, and s. — — ar pir 
broidered with more S tha 

cords 


3 
pique or 

or stitehed ot othe 

at 3 Lined, ie 8 ye 
Lina, or 

5 Pitched ae 

aden: with more than 


453 
35. 
454 25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
455 35. 
Chip, n. o. P. .. 35. 
straw and grass i 8 — 
Pala . 35. 
W. aes ee 
46 | Gutte-percha. 
u 
a) Tey and 
oe ’ Sheil and mother cf Pearl 
meer liar’ or gypsum, manu- 
as hard rubber 
mented, or 
457 9 * ol paper or 
458 Matting and mats, made of cocoa 


fiber or rattan: 
1 


459 0 ‘Musical instruments, or parts 
of, pianoforte actions and parts 
of, strings for musical instru- 
ments, not otherwise 8 

ated; cases for musical instru- 
menis, pitch pipes, tuning cod 

tuning rs, and metro- 
nomes and strings for musical in- 
l i or ler met oe or in 
Rte Rees 1,458,801. 61 


e461 
462 oak rig in = or water col- 
tels, and pen-and-ink 


2 15. 00| 1, 192, 713. 41 
ACC L OET 15. 164, 935. 75 


Eee Poy PET Te SETTA 5. 123, 558. 
pe eizi treaty with own 15.00 1,018. 00 
ad) treaty 
„ 15. 00; 1,618. 


Violin rosin enumerated at 20 per cent ad valorem in House bill, stricken out in Senate bill. 
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SCHEDULE N—Sundries—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 
Para- Classification i} miata law (Act of 


!!!.. as re- 


ate ported by Committee on 
bill. to the United States Senate. 


Per Revenue under— 
Value of = 


Statuary (sculptures) wrought 
1 z si ak e 
pe Ceciprcity treaty with Ger P. et. P. cc. 


rh res as used in 
this act shall be understood to include 
only such as are cut, carved, or other- 
wise wrought hand from a solid 
block or mass of marble, stone, or ala- i 


wholly or in stenciling or 
. 
Peat moss . me 17. 08] 17.03] 44, 671. 


n tobacco pipes and 
01 a Pipe 
Valued not more than 40 cents 


and cigarette paper in all ſorms. 60. 00| 60. 00 ! — — , ̃—6Q————— ĩ˙—˙—õ bese ee 


machines, and cotton gins... . 20. 00 15. 0 0 A eR gs DA ( ( $4,728.74! $3, 546. 56 


bl: of 
silk. sont silk and cotton --- 10.00] 10.00} 42, 400. 00) 
() Umbrellas, parasols, and sun- 
shades, and sticks for: 
mbrellas, „ and sun- 


8 
5 Ball, 2 fsilic. 50. 00 50. 43, 331. 
wi or 0 00 
8 with other material 


L) ‘Btioks for walking canes... 40. 00| 40.00] 13, E E AEE RETEA PANE KEUS 
(aste, ms p. T AERE NE ES 10. 00| 10. 00 1,141, 737. 30 114, 173. 73|- pad ee 
231, 458. 23, 145. 88 


471 


Far, waste. 
4 (L) Foreign-built yachts, 
41a) (L) Foreign-buil t „ 


tended to be used for trade. . . . 685. O0 3 i Geet ied! 
471b| Unenumerated: 
1 202. 83} 23, 729. 


237, 
1, 010, 739. 202, 147.9 


Total, Schedule N. — 22, 22, 04 23.08 23. 08 100,813, 112.43 23,058,401 81/17,002,025.18 


a Estimated. 


44. 76 $4,575,705.43/6, 623, 850, 90 11,626, 29.01 An 213,478.92 1. 886,727.52 
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RECAPITULATION, 
[Of dutiable imports into the United States, exclusive of the Philippine Islands and Cuba. 


i 
i 


Chemicals, oils, and paints. 26. 62 27.99 51.05 $2,367,963. 05 
P. Earths, earthenware, and gl 49. 04 48.71 27,858, 92 25. 01 51,520. 58 
C. Metals, and manufactures 32. 83 32.50 59 77. 54 8,632,357. 14 
D. Wood, and manufactures of........ 15.16 11.11 6,119,231. 49 13.63 „991. 74 
E. 8 „ Molasses, and manufactures of.. 83. 74 83. 73 1,540, Ae . ĩ⁊ ̃ò .:.. tadastalcieterdepicacon 
F. To , and manufactures ol. 87. 20 87.20 D, . . . E ESR 
G. 5 products and provisions. . 30. 18 32. 42 „973,977. 59 42.29 „998, 509. 82 
H. Spirits, wines, and other beverages 70. 67 88. 86 1,436,380. 19 26. 53 20,037,418 31 
I. Cotton 5 44. 84 47.14 7 442,266. 63 19. 46 4,512,890. 94 
J. Flax, hemp, 43.71 44.10 | 108,564,575, 08 27.14 250, 000. 00 
K. Wool, an man 58.19 58. 19 rr PE EE AEE . 
L. 9 silk goods. 52. 33 60. 76 19,223, 118. 46 35.72 12, 568, 064. 49 
M. P 20. 67 20. 23 334, 30. 13 572,637. 18 
N. Sundrles 22.04 23.08 | 106,813,112. 43 44.76 6, 623, 850. 

41. 77 517, 780, 800 80 218,455,480. 80 36.73 


101,771,816. 07 


Grand total. 


Revenue under— 


A. Chemicals, oils, and paints. ...............-..-- 41.75 $41,921, 754. 84 
B. Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 25.73 31,290, 803. 99 
C. Metals, ‘and manufactures of 26.90 65,859,998.30 | 21,620,442. 85 
D. Wood, and manufactures of 47.10 24, 146, 300. 33 3,661,621. 74 
E. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. . 3.06 21, 656,835.77 | 18,136, 408.63 
F: TOGO; SUG MANRMOLUNGE OL... sca cosens uesualokawnn d aaa eiea 11,559,369.76 | 15,434,399.80 
G. Agricultural products and provisions 37.28 195,116.77 63,047, 820.0719, 025,624. 41 
H 18.58 10,476.23 23,079,989.88 | 16,310,780.24 
I. Wee... NS 18.43 31,869, 564.32 | 14,290,918.71 
J. 16.18 114, 167,314.38 | 49, 898, 779. 76 
/ A/ A lena kecasbuasiondlatawalenkes ban 62,818,610. 81 36, 554, 707.01 36, 554, 707. 0 ũ Ill.. 
de. 65 8 38, 813,592. 70 20, 312,24. 77 

2 , 278, 164. 66 69.15 355, 587.60 109; 689. 11 20,004, 377.62 4,135,900. 08 4, 041, 970. 1 

11 * 626,229. 01 28.31 2,213, 473. 92 | 1,586,727.52 135, 442, 266.62 | 29,847,581.16 

o 66, 116, 982. 52 80, 116,982.52 | 3 16 _3116 | 13,847,696.85 | 9,532,360.78 | 685,678, 599.39 | 275, 737,409.34 | 286,401,028. 82 
E ORRERA E T IT X eee 
Net increase or decrease in duty 55 ETEA ARER PA 4215, 26.07 .. .. 5 . ao aeel 
D /r p p p p r E S r —— 
Percent of grand total anaetoa 9.64 =e 3 | 3.34 | 100.00 | 5 00. ERE 2 
a Under Senate bill. 


UNDER RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH CUBA. 


` 


Para- | Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


. Italics ir indicato H. R. 1438, as reported 
rd a inode io the United 
bill. States pond 


SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


: ata and a all combinations of, cae 


15 Coal 8 cg ia t ini ly pro- 
-tar co! or no’ ro- 
m eee . d ELETE A 4 . 
a Grade, not ing 
In bottles, jars, tins, or similar packages. 
8 Co taming 5 in the ECFA 
ni or n 
of witch alcohol’ raged get h 3 
Not con alcohol, 7 — the prepara- 
tion of which alcohol is not used 


65 (L) eee cosmetics, A toilet prepa- 
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— 


1 ad Duty unchanged. Duty increased Duty decreased. 
Pars, Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 
graph 


Sen- 938 R. 1438, 32 


ate: on Finance to the United e Value of 
bill. States Senate. law. bill. 


Revenue under— 


1907. Present Senate 


crease. law. bill. 


SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND 
PAINTS- continued. 


(L) Preparations used as applications to the 
ration Gentes, pees, DRA, 
metics, dentifrices, po 
Pomian — the t ollet artes, irse S aa 

ol mery, not con 
reg or in of rien in te of which alco- 
is not used, n. 8. p. 1... 


soap: 2 tonek, — ee 


SCHEDULE B—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND 
GLASSWARE. 


Tiles: 
(L) Glazed, encaustic, ceramic, monio 
vitrified, semivi' „flint, fa Ber 
, enameled, ornamented hand 
painted, gok gold decorated, and all other 


— not exceeding 40 cents per 


.. n. s. P. . 


tum and bitumen: eee 
de, e, not dried or advanced secccceseecee] 27.61] 27.61) 12,008.00) 3,340.32)... 2... e| ee eee . A 
* 1 Ilow, b: lain, 
rown, or 
N 1 gay: p 


91 (L) ‘China, porcelain, parian, bisque, 
8. 190 7 ns „ 


in chief value of earthy or ä cub: 
stances, or carbon, not specially pro- 


less a TOTS ER md E E 3 rr T A S » !. SDA ONE, R TE . 
Bottles, vials, and jars, flint, lime, or 


ty- 
“Other, o 3 which a oy, would 
40 per cent............ 
Bottles. 8 and lain green or 
colored, sand Jars, Dial 


"Other o mg epg ould 
on w) uty wi 
be less than 40 per cent 


96 | (L) Bottles, decanters, other vassals F 


colored, EE sork st apani mi 
frosted, 


ted, 
except such grind 
eres 5 ich 
component material of 


ware. 
106 | (L) Opera =" field glasses, t 
owe t- 
1 an 8 2 


provided for. 

All o! manufactures of ar peata or 

ae paste shall be com- 

— material of chief value, not spe- 
cially provided for. 


wists kee a a e a a 
r EEA 
112 | Frees sandstone, mnt Beg cae gor an pre 


b or monumental stone, 
granite, marble, and onyx, 8 
D 


ewn, dressed, or polished 
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Para-| Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as reported b 
sen- tteo on n ‘Finance’ to the United 
bil. States Sena 


SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


115} Tae ora Including iferous iron ore. 
and the dross or residuum from burnt 
Aadne andsteel, waste or refuse, fit only” 
beremanufactured: 
Iron, wrought and east 
Hat, bonnet, crinoline, corset, needle, 5 
clock, and watch wire, ani 
n.s. fl 88 cents per 
a A NE EA OAT 
153 | Table, ae cooks’, kitchen, a 
batter, bebe an fruit, and cheese 
ves, and steels, finished 
unfinished— duty would 
oe on which ordinary wo! 
not amount to 45 percent... 
CaaS Gold pera io2b sis ~ succes es 
Lrg monty TEA 


Having not more than 7 jewels... 
e vege ho cl paan 7 and not more 


e . ae box or ship, and parts of. 
191 
on ‘blocks or pig ea enaena 
Old 3 out, fit only to be remanu- 
194 | Mathinery, not elsewhere specified... ...--- 
195 | Articles or wares, n. s. p. f., composed wholly 
or in part of— 
199 | Sawed boards, planks. » and other 
wood, of sawed cedar, 3 lance- 
—— six box, ogan 
e and all other Ma 
not further man 
5 3 . — +o, 330, 573. 00) 
Unman: no pro- 
vided for X 10.00 11. 00 
empty, and packing-box 24.00 1, 688. 00 
207 or 


eee 
8 material of chief value, 
CCC 


213 Sugar, Dutch Kanana in color: 


2. eS eee 
lada, concrete and concentrated mo- 
, testing by the polariscope— 
Not above 75 degrees 10. 00 
eee eee — 
ot above 8s degrees. . . 43 
a a 
0 ve . 34 
Notes see: 145 
ot above 
Molasses: 
Not above 40 degrees 16. 00 
6 not above 36 degrees. 27.93 
56 degrees and abo voss 9.6 
216 Sapar oon d vasan d Web fect ti . i- 16. ti 
ugar candy and con! 3 P. f., 
and sugars refined when tinctured, col 
ored, or adulterated: 
Valued at l5cents pound orless........ 
Valued more than l5cents per pound 
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Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 
Italics indicate H. R. 1 8 
Committee on 5 United | on 


the 
States Senate. n 
1907. de- Present | Senate 
crease.| law. bill. 
SCHEDULE F—TOBACCO, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 
Tobacco, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured— 
Wrapper and filler tobacco when mixed 
oe packen with more than 15 percent 


PROVISIONS. 


Beans 
Vegetables, prepared or preserved— 
— S and truffles in 
fins, Jars, bottles, or similar packages- . 8 80 r tees pedeartterctraisasacseadsiceteewecks 
All other, n. 8. p. .. 0 . 2 


9 bulbous roots, or corns, 
which are cultivated for their flowers. a S E quncdedsl sasemnsexclises ĩͤ ß . a T 


Seeds 
All other, n. s. p. . 
Vegetables in th: natural state, n. S. p. L. 


Other fish (except shellſish), in tin pack- 


, or in kages containing less 
sian eral 


pears, green or ripe. ......-..-..-.------ 30 80 68.50 — „r ᷑—L[—4%ñœ % „„%. 464 
Peaches, pears, and. other edible fruits, 


when ‘dried, desiccated, evaporated, or 
prepared in any manner not specially 
ien e so <6 5.52.5 s- 5-25 E E tase! 8 Zà“5,, ll. ᷑̃ꝗ c ĩͤ ees 
Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits, pre- 
served in sugar, 8 spirits, or in 


their own juices, n. 8 
‘containing not over 10 — cent alcohol. 39. 39.32; 20,060.54 7, B02. 300 . g- 2222 22. 2 %% 4464 „„ „%% „„ „„ ã 44 ñü. 
92 Jellles . e e ee 28. 8. 00 lz 4,648. 11] 28.57) 1,300.06) 1, 671. 58 e e 
ples preserved in their own juice... 20. 20. 90 SE PRE RES EEE E A EER RTA NELEF FO 
Lemons 22. = II.. a l e e 
oo 
32. 69) 
SACS OER Tae ey e . . E ET, 
. Ne,, PRE Es e r 
Ae . e 
Ton 5 e e . EE ET PT ET 
0 sre or preserv 
not specially provided 20.00) 20. DEO TRB). . . . TE EET 
EA = oS 77111111700 ccc 
Tallo Ww w- Un 2 — 7. 55 4 . . . . . . 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


Tarn, Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


ol 
Italics indicate Ir R- 1438, as reported b 
Ben- | Committee on m Finance’ to United 


ate 
pin. | States 


SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND 
PROVisions—continued. 


288 | Cocoa, manufactured, n. s. p. f.: 


Valued above Ts cents and not above 24 | P. hee P. et. 


e ced wet over 120 8 pound 
17 above 15 cents toe nA 


ts per pound. ..........---.-- 
Valued above 35 cents pound 
292 | Starch, and all preparations fit for use as 


or p 
tilled 3 ol chief 
specially provided lor 
300 | Cordials, liqueurs, 8 absinthe, 
wasser, ratafia, and other 3 bey- 
Saen or bitters — spirits, and 


not E pepas prov: P 

Vermuth, wine or ginger cordial: 
In bottles or jugs— 

Containing each more than 1 pint and 

not more than 1 quart................ 

803 Aa C ep ee ene ae ee 

Cham and all other sparkling, in 

bottles— 


Containing more soen 3 pint each and 
not more than 1 
Containing more 
not more than 1 quart 
304 77!!! ee n 
erages: 
In bottles or jugs— 
Containing each more than 1 pint and 
not more than 1 quart................ 
r - 2-2 -0ss55sscese0- 
309 | Mineral waters and all imitations of natural 
mineral waters, and all artificial mineral 


waters n. s. P; t: 

In 8 or coſored glass bottles 
5 not more than I pint.. 
Otherwise in such bottles, or in 

tles containing more than 1 quart....... 


SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


322 | Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wear- 
ing appa ofevery description, including 
Btu de or prt DY eal, 

u wholly or y the 
seamstress, or wile ot — and not other: 
wise provided for.......... 

330 | All other manufactures of co 


845 (I.) Laces, lace ee tidies, pil- 
low shams, bed sets, 
and other lace articles; 3 and other 
artieles, made 3 or In part of lace, or 
in imitation oflace; nets or nettings, veils, 


and ve . etamines, ing o neck ruf. 
rachings, tue 3 and 
Binding e 
louneings, oons, an 
and articles or fabrics embroidered in 
any manner by or machinery, 
whether with Banc 3 orother- 
wise; tamboured ot appliquéed articles or 
fabrics; hemstitched or tucked flouncings 
or skirtings, and articles made wholly or 
— part of rufilings, - rin chit or ruchings; 
ne 


mposed wholly or yea of cot- 
ton, and not elsewhere rovided 
for, whether composed Ape part tot dia rub- 
ber or otherwise... 2.2... cscs ccecennnes 


Present Senate 
bill. 


Under reciprocity treaty with Ouba—Continued, 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 


Per | Revenue under— 


Sie 


0 


eent Value of | cent 
of imports, | of 
in- | Present| Senate 1907. de- 
la bill. 


Duty decreased. 


Per | Revenue under— 


crease.) law. 
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Equivalent ad 
. Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 

ep Classification of present law (Act of 1897). valorem rates. xd 

Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as fi i Per moter 
S value of | Revenue value ot | cont venue under — Vins ot | cent | Wenne 
ate | States Senate. Present) Sante] to í 
bill. law. | bill. 8 present o! of 

A law. 1907. Present| Senate Present Senate 


SCHEDULE J—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND 
MANUFACTURES OF—continued. 
(L) Wearing apparel (of cotton 
wholly or oflace, or in imi dend of 
lace, emb; by hand or machinery 
with a letter, 5 or otherwise, or | P. ct. P. ct. 
3 pliat 3 48. 00 48. 00 


= . 
nets or ne veils an eta- 
mines, vitrages, neck 
„„ . 
raids, edgings, flouncings, 


uéed 
wearing 9 hemstitched or tucked 
flouncings or skirtings, and and articles made 
7 „ tuckings, or 


dla ru or otherwise 5 
(L) Mandkerhless C c © ein at re dens Lig tae Qiong 
other vegeta! table fiber: 


a letter, — or otherwise; tam- 
boured or , or made wholly 
orin off ace or in Imitation ola. . 48.00} 48. 00 


28. 00 28. 00 


36. 00 36. 00 


471b 16. 00 16.00 


SCHEDULE K—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES 
OF WOOL. 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, al or other 
pike animals, and man — — of: 
365 Class 1: Merino, — aS or metis 


wools, or other wools of M erino blood, 
or remote, Down clo’ 
charac’ 


On the km... . 
Manufactures composed wholly or in part 
of wool, ete. 
All other manufactures wholly or in 
E 83 70 cents d 
more cents per pound.. 
worsted— 


Other clothing, ready-made, and articles 
made up or manu- 
factured w. y or in part . 


2588888 o 

FRG aad 275150 
FF 
id 
11 
a 
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: be Sone 3 oo Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 
Tara. Classification of present law (Act of 1807). .. eee 


0 
Sen Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re ported b: 
ate Committee on Finance to the United 
Dill. States Senate. 


we a} a 
— — . and a articles of 
a) 


L 8 prints from stone, zinc, 
= aluminum, or other material bound or 
unbound, not elsewhere specified: 
cardboard or other 


stone, zine, aluminum, or other mate- 
Printed in less than eight colors, but not 
including metal-leaf printing. 
C 
All other paper, n. s. p „„ 
Books, pamphiets, und or unbound, 
— 5 , music in books or sheets, 
an all 8 matter, n. s. p. 171. 
Engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, 


5 


416 


Hats, panos ans 2 85 n 84 wholly 
in c ue of straw. grass 
Sool ite willow, osier, "rattan, Cuba 
or manila hemp, ‘whether wholly or 


Ee 
2 


pects „an tton 
molds or blanks, finished or unfinished: 
Collar and cuff buttons and studs, com- 

wholly of bone, mother-of-pearl, or 


(L) Toys: Dolls, doll heads, toy 53 of 
whatever materials composed, and 
other toys not cos of rubber, 5 — 

ue, earthen or stone 


1 
3 5 


Alt other. PA sare TI E ENN 12.00) 16. 00 4 —— . 2,668.00) 33.33 10 426. 88 des-. 
> 8 5 4 aOR. APRN PEA EE shades coun belttowen cave 
cluding dressed and finished birds sult. 
Pope for millinery ornaments— 
UNO 255 saccscdeseccxucasdtantessacnsr H 57. 00 20. 00 22. 80 Bee TE EA ETE EEN 
a4 Feathers, artificial or ornamental, Saat) RA PRPS Set aia | RUE beara (aia Sx 
fruits, grains, leaves, flowers, and stems, 
or pars of, of whatever material com- 


p-f 
Fans: An exoept palin leaf 
a reeniri f. f. 28. 28. 
TOS Of n. 8. p. . 00 00 8. 00 1 dons E E Nees yed 
(L) Jewelry, articles commonly known as 3 Pad eee CL j 
and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
n. $. p. f. usok 100k worn Epon the son or 
carried in the hand for pur eof: ment 
or utility, made in part of metal, including 
chain purses, and of gold or silver wire 
imitations ther , portmonnaies, waich 
charms and „including precious 
stones and corals set, pearls set or strung, 
and cameos in frames 48.00% 48. 00 374. 00 179. 52 
581 | Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether 
dry, salted ‘or pickeled: 
Other cattle hies E 12.00 12. 00 332, 687. 00 20, 910. 44. .. b . e e 


16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 —. . ] ³ . . A EIA EAA hivasencosa 
20. 00 12. 00 $14.34 


= 88 


Manufactures of lea 28. 00 32. 00. a 29 8 0 EEA TA 
Manufactures 0 

Candles and tapers of wa 20. 00 20.00 

Straw and grass, n. s. p. 11. onea. Mee eee 
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anon Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


of 

Sen PS 1438, as reported b; 
ate Committee Finance to the Uni 
bill. States 


SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIzs—continued. 


Ga Shell and mother-of-pearl. ............. 
laster rock or gypsum, manufactures of.... 
(L) Shells, engraved, cut, ornamented, or 
otherwise E 
462 | (L) PU pane daly belive etn dean 
466 Plates-or films, Pomona pre G 
467 | (L) Pipes and smokers articles: 


12.21] 12.21 336, 305. 50 41, 076.10) $2, 863.00 30.72 $381.52, $498.72! 407. 60 $30.10, 60. 48.84 
. es — ss — Sr —— — . I 
Motel nde EZ 58. 42) 58.42 89,780,050.83 02, 449,480.77 13, 265. 42 19.08 9, 960. 75 11, 861.04 2,142, 888.93) 37. 49/188, 139.85.117, 607.85 


From PHILIPPINE ISLANDS UNDER ACT or MARCH 8, 1902. 


Equivalent ad Duty | 
valorems. unchanged 


Para- 
graph Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 
Sen- Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as PE an Value 
ate tee on Finance to the United States te. Present Senate | of im- 
bill. law. | bill. | ports, 
1907. 
SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 
3 


Oils: 
All 21 essential and distilled oils and combina- | Per d. Per ct. 
A E PANO E sobs EE EAR WII T E 


17 Collodion and articles of which collodion or any com- 
pound of N pyrarpin is the component material 


of Prehiet 
finished or partly finished articles— 


B vials, and jars, plain green or colored, 


ottles 
molded or p 
Filled 
ome per which specific duty would be less 


all ie EE neg N — * ne optical 


1 „ and frames or moun for same, 
vided for 


or 
not in size 144 
square inches, with or without frames or cases 


SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Cutlery: 
‘ket knives, and bud 
151 ARO Viper vr regen wove 
8 S eng A 8 


Valued 
* 8 „5 5 5 oo CCC ͤ oscar acindachvevtatacears 
152 wi es, an arms (bayonets). . c 
153 2 I , cooks’, 1 bu vege 
tal le, fruit, an d cheese knives, forks, and * 
finished or unfinished— 
Any knives. Y parks, or steels, imported without han- 
other on which ordinary duty wou not amount tft r 
(( A AA 33.75, Free. 
5 A rifles, and parts 
157 eee e e ie ee err 
or 
other po Bit or glazed with vitreous 


K or in value of 
tinsel wire, lame or lahn, b. or metal threads...) 45. 00 Free. . eee else 
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Equivalent ad Duty Duty increased 
—— unchanged. = 
Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as by Commit- 
tee on Finance to the Uni Btates Senate. 


SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF— 
continued. 


Watch movements: 

Having not more than 7 jewels..............--.---- 
Watch cases and parts of watches, inclu dials.... 
Articles or wares, n. 8. P. f., TRT wholly or in 


Metals and metal compositi manufactures of. .. 
(L) Silver, . ons, „ 


R E S des samnsaawe Reese LI RSA Free, 
88888 or house, wholly or Free, 
Manufactures of wood, een — 

nent material of chief value, n. ra bp e 26. Free, 
FP . . G67.18 ........00 
e—a 

SCHEDULE E—SUGAR, geo AND MANUFAC- 

TURES o Sie 
Su: Dutch 12.16 in color: 
C: 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free, 
Free. 
Free, 
Free, 
Free. 
Free, 


SCHEDULE F—TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


98 and ee amare of: 
nmanufact 
Wrappor and flr tobacco when mixed or packed 
a a eee ee t of wrapper to- 
bacco, and all leaf to the product of two 
or more countries and dependencies, when 


1 — 5 or 
Filler tobacco, 
Unstemmed 
Cigars and . all kinds 
Cigarettes, and paper cigars, including wrappers. 244 61 
U/TTTTTTTT—T—W—T—T ( 
SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PRO- 
VISIONS. 
Rice— 
COORG EEE cans pn datnokketssenpavenasuceh 
Orchids, 8 tons, and azaleas; tu- 
lips, hyacinths N 8 . of the val- 
d all other bulbs bulbs, b roots, or corms, 
W. ch are cultivated for their flowers 18. 75 
Well panncdsedece caus ane sasea asais 


SCHEDULE H—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVER- 
AGES. 


. 3 son all imitations of natural 


waters n. s. p. f.: 
pisay 3 
taining not more than 1 a 1 pint (from Philip- 


mineral 
all artificial —.— . 

eee RES : 471. 00 108. 00 Free. 
Containing more 

EUR AER N OTT T TA 279. 00 56. 25 Free. 

n!. LPT wad mk è 
more x 

than 1 . A 3.00 1.20 Frea, — 


8 ISA aye sre eis ee a SS nes Gee 


SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
Cloth: 
Exceeding 100 and not exceeding 150 threads to the 
333 counting the warp and filling 
(L) Valued at over 11 cents per square yard. . 28. 251 Free... . ..... ——— 1 2.10) Free. 
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Duty decreased— 


Para- 
graph Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


ol 
Sen- | Italics indicate H, R. 1438, — g moe by Commit- 
1 tee on Finance to the U. States te. 


SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES—continued. 


322 | Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel 
of every description, including neckties or neck- 
wear, made up or manufac’ , wholly or in 
by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, and not 
otherwise provided for...............2++--++--eeees 

330 | All other manufactures of cotton 


SCHEDULE J—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


bed sets, insertings, flouncings, and o lace arti- 
cles; napkins and other cles, made wholly or 


fi shoes sd quik 
„ „ Huf an 
ings; 8 and al inalo. 


braids, ed „ insertings, flouncin; , galloons, 
gorings, and bands; and articles or fabrics embroid- 


cab Wearing apparel (of cotton) made wholly or in” 
ng of cotton le wholly or 
of lace, or in imitation of * embroidered by 
d or machinery wi th: 
erwise, or tamboured or appliquéed.......-.....-- 
(I.) Laces, lace window o , tidies, pillow shams, 
bed sets, insertings, flouncings, and other lace arti- 


cles; napkins, parel, and other articles, 

made wholl ee eee oflace; 

nets or — vells and wanes 3 vit- 

rages, nec! , Tuchings, uckings, sag 
uillings; all 


mo q ~ 5 und „ a 
uding „0 pet pe flouncings, gal- 
„ bands, and o er articles or fab- 
rics embroidered 


in 8 by hand or ma- 

chinery, whether with a 

wise; famboured or appliquéed articles, fabrics, or 
ed anecings 


apparel; hems’ or tucked flo 
ors ings, and articles made wholly or in part of 
C or com wholly or 


cotton), and not elsewhere ally provided for, 
whether composed in part of india rubber or other- 
(L) Wearing a) 9 wholly or in part oſ lace or 
in imitation lace; embroidered, by hand or ma- 
chinery, with a letter, monogram, or otherwise; or 
tamboured or appliquéed, composed wholly or in 
chief value of flax or other vegetable fiber, except 


cotton 
347 | Burlaps, plain woven fabrics of single jute yarn: 


351 | Handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or 


Not hemmed, or hemmed only) 

852 | Woven fabrics or articles n. S. p. f., peng, owt of flax, 
FT or of which these 

sul or either of them, is the component 
material of chief value, weighing 4} ounces or 

more per square yard: 

Allon which ordinary duty does not amount to 50 
3 SERIE SE SE ne eee Te ee 

Plain woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of 
them is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, including such as is 
wn as shirting cloth, weighing less than 4} 
ounces per square yard (and containing more than 
100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
o TTT 
All other manufactures of flax, hemp, ramie, or other 
table fiber (except cotton), or of which these 

4 , or either of them, is the component 
material of chief value, n. s. p. f.: 

‘lax manufactures 
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SCHEDULE K—-WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, 


Wool, hair of the camel, t, Spon aie ee 
an Sua eee kas 


ebbings (from P. ine Islands) 55. Fre A 23237000 AS IIP SISER 
Allother manufactures w. oliy orta part oi wooi 
C not more than 70 


o/ ATT e 

Wearing ap pare Clothing, ready-made, and articles 
Sly ot e hot specially provided for 
Y olly or „ not specially prov. — 

Knitted articles SS pe tt oper RT OO NI 
. ready-made, and articles of wearing 
apparel, made up or manufactured seus emia? 

SFK s sewn nnvacwaptenssaaccumsbohe 51.87 Free. 


Total rr 
SCHEDULE L—SILKS, AND SILK GOODS, 


Fabrics, woven in the 
Weighingmorethan Gonos ka less than 14 ounces 


per square 
In the gum, or d in the thread or yarn...... 47. S A NTT V 
J VVCVVVVCVVVCCCCCCC eet ac E EB roe EATA PRESTE PEE scab OA ER 
Wi g not less than ij ounces and not more 
ounces uare yard 
D; 5 
taining eo than 45 per oant tn weight 
segs ez 
d 
very aah of the Taw slik. T 50. C LTS EELSED ETA T A 
sd t art ol Al R N — 
0 or 
Finished or unfinished: 
Not hemmed or hemmed on! 
On which ordinary duty dees not amount to.60 
DOE ORG re sacs pecs ison cance T OREA TTA N. a A PIERA INTA RARE DOE SEET DRR 


embroidered 
any manner, whether with a an initial letter, 
monogram, or otherwise, by hand or machin- 
pet or tamboured, appliquéed, or made or 
immed wholly or in part with lace, or with 
tucking or insertion— 
Wel nga phism less erag A kan ounces and not more 


— 9 — E LI R A O TER 45. Free e . „ 
398 | Laces, articles idl whol’ in part of lace, 
VVV 
p braids, f trimmings, 
embroideries, and Paget bm hand or 
machinery, — or appliq used 45. eee eee 2K ¶ SEN 
Bel b not exceeding 12 inches in width, 


All other paper, n. s. p. 1 nonnonrnnonannnaanna 
412 Boo pamphlets, bound or unbound, maps, charts, 
musie in books or sheets, and all printed ma matter, n. 


graphs. 
416 Manufactures of paper, or. wad age DADA S 
ponent material of chief value, n. s. p. f... 


Fabrits, nets, or j embroideries, gal- 
Kons, wearing sy other articles no 3 7 pro: 
vided for, composed wholly or N; 


of beads or spangles made of irat og safe 
metal, or other material, but Bot moet 


Ni ee 15.00) Tree. I eee esse esse bees 8.000 3. 60 Free. 
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graph Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 
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SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES—continued. 
418 | Hats ,bonnets, and hoods, and materials for: 
Hats bonnets, and hoods composed wholly or in 
chief value of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, wil- 
low, osier, ra k, or manila hemp, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured— 
C VVT 
1 ͤ;!!AAAA IT T NT 


Brushes, feather dusters, and hair 
Buttons, or ts of buttons, and 

ted or unfinished: 
. 3 
be for toys ng com- 


cils 
utton molds or 


earthen or stone ware, and not specially 3 


for 
/ / RT 
Furs — on the skin, but not made up into 


articles: 
Manufactures of, not specially provided for— 
All other 


436 | Fans: All except pan leaf 
444 | (L) Jewelry, articles commonly known as, and parts 
th , finished or ed, n. s. p. f., used to 
be worn ype the person or carried in the hand for 
lornment or utility, made in part of 
metal, including chain purses, and of gold or 
silver wire or imitations an tmonnaics, 
watch charms and precious 
stones and corals set, pearls — or strung, and 
a M n PETA S E ETT 
Other PR EEIT ETTITA TAT 
L) Pi in their natural state, not strung or set.... 
ther and manufactures of: 
enn —. 
eee 8. oes 1 
455 Bone and horn, n. s$. p. f... see 


Straw and grass, n. s. . 

L) Ivory and vegetab ivory, ae 

L) Shell and mother-of-pearl.. ae 

L) Shells, engraved, cut, ornamented, or otherwise 
manufactured 


drawings EA VAALIT ST EET, 
ipes, pipa Powis al bowls of other material, and all smokers’ 
gx noe ee for, including — aga 
— 8 W te 
. or che 


book covers, pouches 
tobacco, and cigarette paper 


The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee to paragraph 313. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was conferring with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Dortiver]. I was not sure whether the Senator 
from Iowa would desire to go on now or not. I expect to make 
a statement with reference to these amendments, but if there is 
no one else to speak now, I prefer to do it this evening and to 
have the statement made consecutively, rather than to commence 
now and have it broken in upon by the recess. Unless there 
is some other Senator ready to go on, I will suggest that we 
take a recess now until 8 o’clock, and at that time I will go on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I am only 
one of a large number of Senators, but I am personally very 
desirous that the Senator from Rhode Island shall in his own 
way discuss this schedule, and I hope he will do so this evening. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will do so this evening, without any doubt. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is one matter that I want to get 
clearly in my mind when the Senator from Rhode Island speaks. 
The Senator from Wisconsin used figures from a Mr. Parkhill, 
showing or purporting to show increases. I want to find out 
whether there is an issue as to the basis for the figures given 
by Mr. Parkhill, and whether he used as the figures given from 
the Dingley law the rates intended in the Dingley law or the 
rates actually used in the administration of the Dingley law. 
I want to find out whether there is an issue on that question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall be glad to take up that question 
in connection with my statement. I know Mr. Parkhill; he is 
a man of intelligence and character; and I shall be glad to 
take up that question. 


50 $4.74 1, 524, 904. 


I think there is a desire for a short executive session. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before that, I want to prefer a request. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amendment which I introduced 
to this bill the other day, and which was read and printed in 
the Record, may be printed in the usual form of amendments. 
I prefer that request, because I have had quite a number of 
requests for it, and it is necessary to send the entire RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be complied with. The Chair hears no objection. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.), on motion of Mr. GALLINGER, the Senate 
took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Hale 
Beveridge Crane Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Culberson Hughes Piles 
Bourne Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley Curtis Johnston, tt 
Brandegee Dick ones Shively 
Briggs Dillingham ean Simmons 
Bristow Dolllver La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Brown du Pont ge Smoot 
Bulkeley Fletcher McCumber Stephenson 
Burkett Flint Martin Stone 
Burnham Foster Money Sutherland 
Burrows Piati Nelson Tillman 
Burton Gallinger Overman Warner 
Carter Gamble Owen Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Page 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 


to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is my purpose this evening 
to state as clearly and as briefly as I may the character and the 
scope of the amendments which the Committee on Finance have 
recommended to the cotton-cloth schedule, and to correct any 
misapprehension which may have been created by a torrent of 
misinformation and misrepresentation. 

The amendments which have been suggested apply to but a 
very small portion of the cotton schedule. One listening to this 
debate would have supposed that these amendments apply to 
almost the entire schedule, and that three-quarters of the rates 
which are fixed in the Dingley law have been increased by the 
Suggested changes. As a matter of fact, these amendments 
apply to not more than 10 per cent of the cotton schedule. 
Ninety per cent of the rates which were fixed by the Dingley 
law and by the House are absolutely unaffected by the bill as 
reported from the Finance Committee; the exceptions are the 
rates on certain classes of cotton yarns, which are reduced below 
the existing law, and certain amendments which have been sub- 
mitted from the committee to reduce the rates below those fixed 
by the House. Some of the latter are quite important in their 
character. 

Mr. President, when I say that 90 per cent of the rates fixed 
in the bill as it is now before the Senate are the rates of the 
Dingley law I can also say that they are largely the rates fixed 
in the Wilson-Gorman law. With the exception of a few 
changes in the finer classes of manufactures and upon laces, the 
rates of the Dingley act are identical with the act of 1894, 
which passed the Senate by the unanimous yote of every Demo- 
cratie Senator. 

Since 1883 the rates in the cotton schedules in the various 
acts have been lower than those imposed in any other of the 
textile schedules. The rates were continuously reduced in 1883, 
in 1890, and in 1894. Protective rates on cotton cloths were 
first imposed in 1816, when the distinguished South Carolinian, 
John C. Calhoun, and his friends secured the passage of the 
first protective tariff on these manufactures; the rates were 
increased up to and including the act of 1842, but afterwards 
and down to the act of 1894 there was a continuous reduction 
in the rates fixed by the successive tariff acts. In 1816 the 
Calhoun tariff fixed the minimum rate of 6} cents a square 
yard on the common cloths of the character that are used by 
the great masses of the people. In the bill which is now before 
the Senate (and those rates are not changed by the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Finance) cotton cloths of this class 
are dutiable at 1 cent a square yard. 

It has been stated here that the provisions of the act of 1894— 
that is, the Wilson-Gorman act—in regard to cotton cloth 
were prepared by cotton manufacturers, and I think Governor 
Dingley stated that as long as they were satisfied in 1894 he 
saw no reason why there should be any change made in 1897. 
As I have already said, with reference to a great majority of 
these rates, no change was made in 1897 and none is now 
contemplated. 

I ask the Senate to be patient with me while I explain in 
detail the provisions of the existing law and in what respect 
the Senate Finance Committee propose to amend them. The 
act of 1894 to which I have alluded fixed specific rates upon 
the great proportion of all descriptions of the cotton cloths 
which were at that time imported. 

The act of 1894 provided in paragraphs 252 and 253, which 
constitute paragraph 313 of this bill, as follows: 


per square yard. 
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253. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and not exceeding 6 square yards to 
the pound, 1} cents per square yard; exceeding 6 and not exceeding 
9 square ya to the pound, 14 cents per square W tery exceeding 9 
square yards to the pound, 11 cents per square ya dea Tp 

With a proviso— 

That on all cotton cloth * „ „ not exceeding 100 threads to 
the square inch, * * è valued at over 7 cents * Square yard, 25 
per centum ad valorem; bleached, valued at over cents per square 
yard, 25 per centum ad valorem; and dyed, colored, stain ; painted, 
or printed, valued at over 12 cents per square yard, * * 80 per 
centum ad valorem. 

The successive cloth paragraphs of the act of 1894 and of the 
act of 1897 had similar provisions as to goods counting above 
100 threads to the square inch. 

In the tariff acts of recent years the rates have been based 
upon the count of threads to the square inch and upon the 
fineness or weight of the cloth, thus fixing two tests of values. 
The act of 1816, to which I have alluded, and the acts passed 
subsequent to that time, fixed a minimum rate on cotton cloths. 
With the exception of the Walker tariff in 1846 specific rates 
have always been imposed upon cotton cloths. In the original 
act of 1816 no cloths were to be valued at less than 25 cents a 
square yard, and the rate fixed was 25 per centum ad valorem, 
thus making the lowest duty 6} cents per square yard. This 
minimum rate was increased afterwards to 74 cents per square 
ard. 

By the acts of 1894 and 1897 specific duties were levied accord- 
ing to count and weight, and these were extended to points sup- 
posed to be high enough at the time the acts were passed to 
afford adequate protection to all classes of goods liable to be 
imported in competition with domestic products. 

I will read one more of the cloth paragraphs as it stands in 
existing law, in order that Senators may clearly understand the 
nature of these paragraphs. I will read paragraph 316. 

316. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, exceeding 200 and not exceeding 300 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and not exceeding 24 square yards 
to the pound, 33 cents per square yard; exceeding 24 and not exceeding 
34 square yards to the pound, 4 cents per square yard; exceeding 33 
and not exceeding 5 square yards to the pound, 44 cents per square 
yard; exceeding 5 square yards to the pound, 5 cents per square yard. 

If bleached 43 cents, 5, 54 and 6; if stained, colored, painted or 
printed, exceeding 33 square yards to the pound, 7 cents per square 
yard. The specific duties increase in each of the paragraphs num- 
bered in this bill from 313 to 317, inclusive, and the rates were 
fixed in 1897 at a point where it was supposed that they would 
include all possible importations of cotton cloths. For instance, in 
paragraph 313 the specific rates apply to all goods valued at less 
than 7, 9, and 12 cents; in paragraph 314 to all cloths valued 
at less than 9, 11, and 123 cents; in paragraph 315 to all cloths 
valued at less than 10, 12, and 124 cents; in paragraph 316 to 
all less than 123, 15, and 174 cents; and in paragraph 317 to 
all valued at less than 14, 16, and 20 cents per square yard. So 
by the terms of existing law and by the bill as it now stands, 
and as it will stand if the committee amendments should be 
adopted, cloths valued at from 7 to 20 cents per square yard 
pay specific rates, which are not changed at all by the pro- 
visions of the amendments which we suggest. The cloths pro- 
tected by these specific rates include, I should say, about 97 per 
aut of all the cloths that are manufactured in the United 

tates. 

Senators will see from this that the suggested changes apply 
to a very small proportion of the cotton.cloths and cotton manu- 
factures covered by the cotton schedule and that the cloths 
that are covered by the specific rates now imposed include almost 
all the cloths that the mass of the people of the United States are 
interested in or which are in common use. The cloths that are 
yalued above the maximum specific rates established are all of 
them in a sense articles of luxury entitled by the understood 
doctrines alike of tariff reformers and protectionists to high 
rates of duty for revenue purposes. 

If any Senator has an idea that the changes which the com- 
mittee suggests affect the cost or the protection of the great mass 
of cotton cloths that are used and sold and imported into the 
United States he is mistaken, because the amendments, as I 
have shown, only apply to a very small portion. 

I now ask the attention of the Senate to the reasons which 
led the committee to recommend to the Senate the substitution 
of specific rates for existing ad valorems on cloths yalued above 
7 to 20 cents per square yard; in other words, why we think it 
necessary to secure an extension of specific rates along the 
same lines of the act of 1894 to a higher point. It was neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to cover adequately new classes of 
goods which were not in contemplation, not even in existence, 
in 1894. It was necessary to cover a class of goods which per- 
haps were not valued at over 20 cents a yard in 1897, but by 
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reason of the appreciated price of cotton have advanced beyond 
that value in recent years. 

Senators will remember that when the act of 1897 was passed 
the average price of cotton was approximately 6 cents a pound, 
while recently the price of cotton has been approximately 12 
cents a pound, showing an increase in the price of material 
resulting in an increase in the price of the manufactured 
articles. 

Further, the Committee on Finance believe firmly in the 
protective idea of always imposing specific duties when they 
ean be applied. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to suggest 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that I ought really to ask the Sena- 
tor to excuse me from answering questions at this stage. 

Mr. BACON. I am not going to ask a question. I am just 
going to suggest that the Senator is mistaken in the price of 
cotton, both in 1897 and in recent years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I, of course, stated approximately. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator stated the price too low in one 
instance and too high in the other. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not undertaking to be exact. Of 
course, the figures are easily available. I suppose the Senator 
is willing to admit that there was a large increase in the price 
of cotton between those years. $ 

Mr. BACON. Not nearly as much as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator say it was? 

Mr. BACON. I say 6 cents has never been a ruling price 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about the ruling price. 

Mr. BACON. For any series of years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about the ruling price 
for a series of years. I am talking about the price about 
twelve years ago and in recent years. 

Mr. BACON. I am talking about the market price when I 
say the ruling price, the price that has been recognized in the 
market except in an exceptional year. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is immaterial for the purposes of my 
argument. I am stating approximately. The Statistical Ab- 
stract shows that the price in 1898 was $5.94, and in 1907 $12.10. 
I desire to say to the Senator from Georgia it is quite important, 
as long as I have no prepared speech and do not wish to detain 
the Senate unduly, that I should proceed without interruption. 
At the end of the statement I shall be only too glad to answer 
any questions which may be asked with reference to it. 

To resume as to the necessity for the changes suggested. The 
changes are necessary more than for any other reason to cure 
radical defects in existing law, defects disclosed by a series of 
remarkable opinions and decisions by which the intention of 
the Congress was clearly nullified and the provisions inserted 
to cover and protect large classes of goods emasculated. It is 
perfectly immaterial for the purposes of my argument whether 
the purpose of Congress was set aside on account of the use of 
indefinite or improper language by the Congress, or by erroneous 
interpretation by the Board of General Appraisers, or the 
courts. The results are apparent and can not be successfully 
contradicted. 

First. A class of openwork soft fabrics and of articles of a 
low count and high valuation were assessed by the Dingley Act 
at 60 per centum ad yalorem, as nets and nettings, etamines 
and vitrages. 

By a decision these cloths and articles were reduced by suc- 
cessive stages from 60 per cent to 4, 5, or in some cases 6 per 
cent. 

Second. By another decision nonhomogeneous cloths—that is, 
cloths that counted 50 threads to the square inch in one part 
and perhaps 150 threads to the square inch in another part, 
which had properly been held dutiable at 45 per centum ad 
valorem—were transferred to the countable provisions of the 
act of 1897, thus reducing the duty from 45 per centum ad 
valorem to 20 and 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Third. By another decision manufactured articles of cotton 
cloth, which were originally and properly held to be dutiable 
under the 45 per cent “not otherwise provided for” clause of 
the cotton schedule, were also transferred to the countable 
paragraphs of the act and the rates reduced from 45 per centum 
ad valorem to 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Fourth. By another decision it was held that only the warp 
and filling threads of the cloth were taken into consideration in 
order to determine whether goods were to pay the duties im- 
posed upon gray cloths or the duties which were imposed on 
painted, dyed, and stained cloths. Within a few days the 
United States Supreme Court has refused to issue a writ of 
review in this case, and all moneys collected at the old rates 
will have to be refunded. 
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These four decisions changed entirely the character of the 
paragraphs in regard to cotton cloths and made the imposition 
of specific duties necessary for the present and future protection 
of the revenue. 

We propose for this purpose to extend the range of specific 
rates, which were limited in the act of 1897, to a point where 
they would cover the goods which pay, under the provisions of 
the paragraphs as they now stand, ad valorem rates. 

It was absolutely necessary, in the opinion of the committee, 
to cure the defects to which I have alluded, and they believed 
that this could only be done by the imposition of specific duties, 
Under the extraordinary decisions I have referred to goods 
valued at 20 cents a yard were made dutiable at 1} cents a 
yard; goods valued at 40 and 50 cents a yard were made duti- 
able at 25 per centum ad valorem, instead of 60 per cent, as was 
clearly intended by Congress. It was necessary, I repeat, in 
the opinion of the Committee on Finance, that decisions of that 
character should be provided against hereafter, and that a 
correction should be made of the manifest defects of the 
present law. 

I can better illustrate than in any other way perhaps the 
character of these changes by exhibiting to you the goods in- 
volved in the last decision I have mentioned. That decision 
made this piece of cloth [exhibiting] colored, and this piece 
of particolored cloth [exhibiting] white. The warp and filling 
threads of that piece of eloth [exhibiting] are white and all 
this color is in superimposed threads. The court held that that 
cloth [exhibiting] was dutiable as gray cloth. I shall ask to 
have the Secretary read a communication, which I shall send 
to the desk, with reference to the effect of this decision. I 
call the particular attention of the Senate to the opening state- 
ment of this decision, where it is said that the United States 
will be obliged to pay within the next few months $500,000 
from the Treasury for the benefit of the men who imported 
those goods. I will later on estimate the effect which these 
refunds and reductions will have on the revenue. The Govern- 
ment has paid out in some years as much as $5,000,000 a year 
on account of decisions similar to this. I ask the attention 
of the Senate to the communication which I desire to have 
read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[New York Commercial, Wednesday, May 26, 1909.] 


COLORED COTTON IMPORTERS TO GET $500,000 REFUNDS—SUPREME COURT 
DECLINES TO REOPEN NOTED TEST CASES—EXTRA MONEY PAID IN DUTIES 
PRACTICALLY MEANS PROFIT, AS SELLING PRICE WAS AT HIGHER RATE— 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS HIT BY FINAL RULING, 


As a result of the refusal of the United States Supreme Court on 
Monday to grant the Government’s request for a writ of certiorari in 
the so-call colored cotton cases, the Treasury Department will be 
called upon to pay out refunds to importers aggregating possibl 
$500,000. The refunds are of duties collected by the Government whic 
now are decided by the courts to have been illegal. 

The Government, backed by the domestic manufacturers of the cloth, 
which is brought out into competition with the foreign-made produc- 
tions, has brought two distinct test cases before the Board of General 
Appraisers, the circuit court, and the circuit court of appeals. In 
nearly every instance the importers were successful in their contention 
for the imposition of lower duties than those alleged by the Government 
and the manufacturers to accrue properly. 

The importers whose names appear in the test litigation include W. B. 
Quaintance, Titus, Blatter & Co., and Rusch & Co. The importing trade 
in its entirety, however, is affected vitally by the result of the Supreme 
Court to grant the Government's petition for a review of the decision 
made by Judges Lacombe, Coxe, and Ward in the federal court of 
appeals January 12 last. As matters stand now, the importers have 
been completely successful in their claims, and nothing remains to the 
Government but to accept the situation and reimburse the importers 
for the extra money paid by them as duties. 


ALL IS EXTRA PROFIT. 


Inasmuch as the amount of duties in dispute were added in most 
instances by the pepara to the selling price of the goods, the large 
in the form of bonuses. 
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lain 
oods. At other times the res cover the greater part of the foun- 
tion, so that the fabric appena to the eye as a colored one with orna- 
mentation. The* additional threads composing the colored design are 
woven in the loom at the same time as the rest of the fabric. 


EXPERT DISCUSSES THE RULING. . 


A representative of domestic manufacturing interests, in discussing 
the effect of the Supreme Court's denial of a writ of certiorari to review 
the decision of the United States circuit court of appeals, had this to 


say: 

* If the color of figured cotton cloth is controlled by the color of 
the foundation threads so that a colored cloth is practically an un- 
colored cloth, the value of the cloth is controlled also by the foundation 
threads, and not by the value of the cloth in its entirety. This is an 
interesting case. The Board of General 1 first decided that the 
color of the cloth was determined by the color of the foundation 
threads, and in another, or later, case reversed itself, holding that the 
cloth in its entirety controlled the color and that any substantial color- 
ing constituted colored cotton cloth. 

“The importers then carried the case into the courts. The circuit 
court reversed the Board of Appraisers, and the circuit court of appeals 
sustained the circuit court in finding in favor of the importers. The 
Supreme Court, in now refusing a writ at the request of the Govern- 
oon 55 review the issue, sustains the lower courts in favor of the 
importers, 

RG The effect of the court's decision will be decidedly injurious to 
cotton manufacturing interests in this country, as the duty heretofore 
collected upon figured cotton cloth has been decidedly higher than the 
future duty which can be imposed under the a interpretation of 
the law. The proposed tariff bill, as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, if enacted, will nullify the court decisions and restore the 
original rates contemplated by the framers of the Dingley law.” 

Albert H. Washburn, of the law firm of Comstock ashburn, rep- 
resenting the importers, had nothing to say for publication regarding 
his victory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, without intending to reflect 
upon anybody, I desire to make a statement in this connection 
suggested by the reference to the attorney in this case. Almost 
without exception, and this is perhaps quite natural, every per- 
son who has displayed unusual ability in the management of 
the government cases has sooner or later left the government 
service and found more profitable employment with importers 
in endeavoring to discover defects in our customs laws. The 
young man, whose name is mentioned in this article, was 
formerly the secretary of one of our fellow Senators. He was 
appointed assistant United States district attorney at Boston 
and afterwards the attorney for the Government before the 
Board of General Appraisers in New York. After serving in that 
capacity in the most satisfactory manner he became a member 
of the firm in New York which is engaged in the management 
of customs cases and the prosecution of claims against the 
Government. 

I must not be understood as expressing any condemnation 
of Mr. Washburn, for whose industry and ability I have great 
respect. 

Prosecuting claims against the Government is a respectable 
and profitable vocation; much more profitable than that of a 
government employee at an annual salary of a few hundreds 
of dollars. There have been a dozen cases of similar kind 
within my recent memory, where men who have had charge of 
the interests of the Government in customs matters have felt 
obliged, in their own interest, to leave the employ of the Goy- 
ernment to accept more profitable service at the hands of im- 
porters. It is unfortunate that the Government can not retain 
in place the efficient men who have been educated in its service 
at the public expense. 


are few and small, but F enough to modify the 


The Government of the United States has been at a great 
disadvantage in all these cases. The same attorney who appears 
before the Board of General Appraisers and represents the 
interests of the Government does not appear before the district 
and circuit courts in the cases. It is within my knowledge, and 
the knowledge of every one who has information upon this sub- 
ject, that some cases, involving hundreds of thousands and 
millions of dollars, have not been intelligently or properly 
presented to the higher court. That important errors are made 
either in construction or administration is shown by the differ- 
ent decisions I have referred to, which have practically nulli- 
fied the purpose of Congress and so emasculated a portion of 
the present law that the revenues of the Government have been 
wasted and the protection, which was sought to be afforded 
to the domestic manufacturers, has been destroyed. 

Of course this involves matters which we can not hope to 
regulate in this cotton schedule. One remedy, in the opinion 
of the committee, was available, and that was the substitution 
of specific duties for the ad valorems in these paragraphs, 
these specifics to follow the lines of those imposed by the 
act of 1894. It was the purpose of the committee, as I 
have already stated, that these specific rates should not ex- 
ceed the rates originally intended to be imposed by the act of 
1897. 

The instruction of the committee to the expert who made 
the computation was that the specific duties should equal the 
ad yalorem rates of the existing law—with the exception of the 
60 per cent rate, as we have no intention and no purpose of 
restoring the 60 per cent rate of the old law—that is, the specific 
rates should range from 25 to 45 per centum ad valorem, that 
they should not exceed those rates, and that they should not 
exceed the equivalent ad valorems of the existing law. This 
purpose of the committee is written into these amendments, and 
it is not within the power of anyone to show that there is an 
increase in these specific rates above the average rates which 
were imposed or intended to be imposed by the act of 1897. 

Iam, of course, aware that it is claimed vehemently that these 
amendments do inyolve an increase over the act of 1897. How 
is this shown, and what evidence is produced, to convince the 
Senate of its truth? First, we have a statement, which was 
submitted by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERson], pur- 
porting to show the increases in the duties of House bill 1438 
by the Senate Finance Committee. I want to read a paragraph 
from that statement to show that the expert of the minority 
is mistaken as to the purport of the Senate amendments. In the 
very first line this occurs: 


Not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, counting warp and 
filling not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed the duty 
under the present law 1 cent per square yard; duty under the Senate 
bill 23 cents a square yard. 


The duty under the Senate bill as amended is 1 cent a square 
yard and not 23 cents. All the way through the statements 
made as to the rates and the effect of the rates are inaccurate. 
I will not stop to read this statement, but I will ask to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Estimates of increases in duties of H. R. 1438, etc. 


Rates of duty. 


Para- 


graph. Articles, 


313 | Cloth: 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the square 
inch, counting warp and filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed. 
FCC VVV 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 


nted. 
(L) Not exceeding 100 threads to the 
square inch, ete.— 

Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued over 7 
cents per yard. 

Bleached, W over 9 cents per 


square yard, 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, valued over 12 cents, 
Exceeding 100 and not ex 150 
threads to the square inch, counting 


warp and ere 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, exceeding 6and 
not exceeding 8 square yards to the 
pound, 


1} cents per square yard 
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1 cent per square yard. 


2 cents per square yard. 


25 per cent 8 


W per cent 


A cents per square yard. 125. 1 cent per square yard ....... 9 
7 cents per square yard. 460.00 | 1} cents per square yard............ 
3 cents per square yard. 50.00 | 2 cents per square yard............. 
ij cents per square yard. 51, 52 | 2} cents to 7 cents per square yard. 
5} cents per square yard. 44.60 | 2} cents to 8 cents per square yard. 
8 cents per square yard. 47.60 | 3} cents to 10 cents per square yard. 
3 cents per square yard. 20,00 | 2} cents per square yard ........... 


A cents per square yard. 


n Senate bill as amended by commit- | Per + sn 
increase. tee (true rate). > 
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Estimates of increases in duties of H. R. 1488, etc.—Continned. 
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threads to the ne oar inch, counting 


warp and 
Valued over $ conte per square yard 
a. N over 11 cents per 


ay ‘Dyed, etc., valued over 12} cents 
N per sq. ya 
815 Exceeding 150 threads and not exceeding 
200 threads * 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, etc., + aaa 
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yard, 
K — stained, etc. (L), valued 
over me cen Pe square yard. 
816 Excesding not exceeding 300 
—.— to ‘ihe square inch, ete.— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, printed, 
on pa vainot over 12} cents per 


Bleached 155 valued over 15 cents 
yard. 


(L) tye, oe colored, stained, ete., val- 
ned over 17} cents per square yard. 
817 e 300 threads to the square 


inch, e 
Not leached, dyed, colored, etc., not 
exceeding 2 square yards to the 


pound. 

Not bes ses over 14 cents per square 
yard. 

Bleached, valued over 16 cents per 
square yard, 


Dyed, colored, stained, etc., valued 
Tre i cents per syemre yard. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Second, it is asserted that the statement of 
the Estimated Revenues, submitted by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, shows a large increase over the present law. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For a question, yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Only for a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Only for a question, because, as I have 
already stated, I prefer to go on and make my statement, which 
involves a number of intricate questions. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I desire to state, Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
yielded only for a question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator better wait until I get 
through, if it is convenient for him to do so. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wanted to correct a statement made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator can do that afterwards. There 
will be ample time to do so. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wanted to do it now, when the state- 
ment is made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
prefers not to yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will yield for a correction, if the Senator 
desires to make a correction. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I simply desire to say, Mr. President, | 
that the paper I filed was prepared by Mr. McCoy, an employee 
of the Treasury Department, recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as a competent person, an expert, to do this char- 
acter of work. Of course I do not personally know whether it 
is or is not correct; but it is entitled to as much credence, it 
seems to me, as is that of the army officer whose paper was 
presented by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I will only say in reference 
to the Senator's statement that the gentleman referred to has 
in some way not understood the purport of the Senate amend- 
ments. That is all I care to say about that. 

Mr. President, the paper entitled“ Estimated revenues“ has 
been appealed to, to show that in quite a large number of cases 
there has been an increase of rates in the Senate committee 
amendments above the rates of the existing law. These claims 
of advances all grow out of so-called equivalent ad valorems 
on cloths valued above 7, 9, 11, and so on up to 20 cents, on 
which ad valorem rates are now imposed. They are based upon 
the average value of all importations under these ad valorem 
rates. For instance, in one class all of the goods above 7 cents 
in value are massed together to secure an average value of 
all the importations under the ad yalorem rates, We will 


Per cent | Senate bill as amended by 1 proas 
tee (true rate). 5 —— 


, 


17.87 | 8 cents to 8 cents square yard . 
17.23 FFT 


13.09 | 5} cents to 10 cents per square yard. 


20.88 | 4} cents to 10 cents per square yd .. 
32.83 | 5} cents to 10 cents persquare yard. 
11.20 | 6 cents to 10 cents per square yard. 


.02 | 5} cents to 10 cents per square yard. 


1.60 | 6}. centsto12} cents persquare yard. 
29,42 | 8 cents to 12} cents per square yard. 


62.50 | 4 cents per square yard None. 


(8 to 25) 4 cents to 5} cents per square yard. None. 
20.85 8 cents to 12} cents per square yard. 
16.77 | 1 cent to 2} cents per square yard.. 


assume, for instance, that the “valued at 20 cents” rate was 
8 cents a yard, and the duty to be assessed was assessed upon 
the value of 23.8 cents. Well, as a matter of fact, these goods 
cover a range from 20 cents up to 30 or 40 cents, and it is 

le for any man to tell what was the real value of the 
various goods that were imported; that is, it is impossible to 
tell by the statistics what rates they would pay under the pro- 
visions of the amendments. Major Lord, who prepared the 
statement with the aid of experts from the Bureau of Statistics, 
did the best that could be done with it; he was obliged to take 
the average value of the imports, but it would be impossible 
| for anybody to state accurately the value of separate importa- 
tions and the application of the new rates to them. The men 
who have supervision of the importations in New York, the exam- 
| iners and the appraisers, could certainly make the best estimate 
of anybody; but it would be impossible for anybody here, from 
tables of equivalent ad valorems, to evolve an accurate state- 
ment as to the rates which would be imposed under the bill as 
reported by the Senate Committee on Finance. 

To illustrate the fallacy of using as the basis for the com- 
putation of equivalent ad valorem rates the average value 
as expressed in Estimated Revenues and furnished by the 
Treasury Department, it is but necessary to take as an example 
the average value of cloth dyed, colored, stained, painted, and 
printed, under the provisions of paragraph 313, page 30, of 
“Estimated revenues,“ which is given as 18.1 cents per square 
yard. In figuring the equivalent ad valorem under the Senate 
bill, the rate applying to all goods valued at over 173 and not 
over 20 cents per square yard, which is 8 cents, is used. The 
total importations coming under the ad valorem provisions of 
paragraph 313, which carried under the Dingley bill 30 per cent 
ad valorem, are computed at the rate of 8 cents, showing an 
equivalent ad valorem rate on the yalue of the importations of 
44.28 per cent, and this rate has been characterized to-day upon 
the floor as an increase of 50 per cent. 

The provisions of the Senate bill make goods valued at 
12 to 123 cents per square yard dutiable at an equivalent mini- 
mum ad valorem of 30 per cent; those from 123 to 15 cents at 
an equivalent minimum of 35 per cent; those from 15 to 174 
and from 173 to 20 cents at an equivalent minimum ad valorem 
of 40 per cent. 

Included in the average value of 18.1 cents there must of 
necessity have been goods valued at from 12 to 24 cents per 
Square yard, and therefore these goods would pay, under the 
Senate bill, an average equivalent ad valorem much less than 
that indicated in the table. 

In order to show conclusively that changes in average ad 
valorem rates can not possibly be relied upon to show relative 
changes in rates upon imports at any time or from one time to 
another, I will insert three tables from the last edition of the 
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Report of Imports and Exports published by the Bureau of 

Statistics : 

Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads 
have been introduced in the process of weaving to form a figure. 
whether known as lappets or otherwise, and whether unbleached, 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed. 

EXCEEDING 5 SQUARE YARDS TO THE POUND.—NO. 1103.—VALUED MORE 

THAN 7 CENTS PER SQUARE YARD. 


when bent, 


Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, unpolished, 
h |, embossed. 


ground, obscured, frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, cte 


engraved, flashed, stained, colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented 
or decorated. 


NO. 1934.—ABOVE 40 BY 60 INCHES. 


Rate of duty. 


1898....| 43 cents per Ib. and 5 per ct. 100. 00 22. 50 0.25 22. 50 
A CG 147. 00 83. 00 115 42. 86 

— 8 46.10 . 047 98. 30 

112.84 . 07¹ 66. 38 

7.10 .013 355.00 

7.49 -05 93. 63 

191.57 . 0⁵⁰ 83.29 


Plate glass, cast, polished, silvered, when bent, ground, obscured, frosted, 
sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, flashed, stained, 
colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated. 


NO. 1980.—ALL ABOVE 24 BY 60 INCHES. 


Sg. ft. | Dollars. 
.-.-| 60 cts. per sq. It. and 10 p. ct. 89. z . 82.70 
895.38 cts. per sq. ft. and 10 p. ct. $6 84.00 | 44. 88 87 58. 42 
do. A 94 50.24 
90 47.24 
52. 1,09 40.08 
3. 35 16. 36 
1.22 26.16 
817 51.53 
-693 59. 80 
.358 112. 58 
1.23 35, 95 
. 066 578. 38 


It will be observed that in 1906 the average ad valorem rate 
of importations of plate glass in Table 1980 was 35.95, while 
in the next year it was 578.38, or an apparent increase of 1,551 
per cent in the equivalent ad valorem rates from one year to the 
other. There was no change whatever in the actual rates im- 
posed in these two years. Similar discrepancies appear in the 
other tables, showing the absolute futility of attempting to as- 
certain rates by reason of changes in equivalent ad valorems. 

I could print in the Recorp page after page of these state- 
ments which would show greater changes from one year to 
another, and without the slightest change in rates, than any 
which have been presented to the Senate as proving that there 
has been an increase in these rates. But I will not take up 
the time of the Senate further in this connection. I will call 
attention, however, to one of the peculiarities that have already 
been alluded to in the yarn schedule. It is found in the report 
of estimated revenues. 

No. 52 cotton yarns were imported in 1907 at a value of 
46.7 cents per pound, with an equivalent under the present 
law of 27.86 per cent, and under the Senate bill of 27.86. 
No. 58 were imported the same year yalued at 71.4 cents, with 


an equivalent ad valorem of 18.56 under the present law and 
20 per cent under the Senate bill. No. 55 were imported at the 
value of 48.1 cents per pound, with an equivalent ad valorem 
under the present law of 28.60 and 28.60 per cent under the 
Senate bill. 

As illustrating the gross inconsistency which appears all 
through estimates of this kind, everyone knows that the 
value of cotton yarns is in proportion to the fineness of the 
number; 53 would cost a little more than 52; 55 a little more 
than 53. Yet the table shows that the value of No. 52 in 1907 
was 46.7 cents per pound, while No. 53 was 71.4 per pound; 
but No. 55, again, is only 48.1 per pound. The duty on all 
three of these numbers, both in the present law and in the 
Senate bill, is assessed on exactly the same basis per number, 
and yet 53 apparently shows: an increase, whereas the num- 
bers both before and after show exactly the same rate of 
duty both under the present law and the proposed law. 

It shows you can tell nothing whatever about these equivalent 
ad valorems. You certainly can tell nothing whatever about 
an equivalent ad valorem based upon an average of values 
ranging all the way from 7 to 30 cents where there is an average 
made and the rate is supposed to be assessed upon the average, 
when it never could be assessed upon the average. It must be 
assessed upon the different and individual valuations. 

Several Senators have undertaken to show increases by tak- 
ing the high point in the brackets of value for ad yalorem 
equivalents. To illustrate what I mean: Of course, a specific 


duty applies unequally ; it must necessarily be so. For instance, 


we assess a duty of 11 cents upon first-class wool. Sometimes 
that rate is 40 per cent on the foreign yalue of the wool, some- 
times it is 60 per cent, sometimes it is 70 per cent, sometimes it 
might show 100 per cent. What does this mean? Not that the 
rate has changed. It might be 40 per cent one year and 60 per 
cent the next on the importations. Does that show that the 
rate has been increased 50 per cent? By no means. The 
rate remains the same. The value of the importations may 
fluctuate. The value per unit of quantity may change, and will 
change. In equivalent ad valorems you never can have pre- 
cisely the same ad valorem two years in succession on goods 
imported. 

Take iron ore. Iron ore may be worth in Cuba at the mines 
50 cents per ton, and 25 cents a ton would be 50 per cent. If 
it came from Canada, where iron ore might be worth $2.50.a ton, 
it would be 10 per cent ad valorem. The table might show 
50 per cent one year and 10 per cent the next. It would show 
nothing except that there had been a change in the value, or 
possibly and probably a change in the place from which the 
goods were imported. That same thing runs through all these 
schedules of specific duties. It is impossible to tell by any such 
computation as to the effect of a rate upon the importations of 
last year or the importations of next year. The conditions of 
last year can not be duplicated next year. 

The Senator from Minnesotfi [Mr. NELSON] submitted a 
statement showing what the average ad valorems would be 
under the suggested specifics. The statement was very fair 
(that Senator always means to be) on every bracket but one. 
For instance, he takes goods valued above 20 cents a yard and 
says the rate is 10 cents, and he says that is equivalent to 46.7 
per cent. It is equivalent to 46.7 if the goods were valued at 
21 cents and a fraction, but it is 40 per cent if the goods are 
valued at 25 cents, and this range of values starts from 20 cents, 
and it is not fair, as the Senator will undoubtedly see at once, 
to say that 46.7 is the average on all importations above 20 
cents. 

Take another case. The specific duty fixed by existing law 
and by the Wilson bill on unbleached cloths valued at 7 cents a 
yard or less is 11 cents. The duty now fixed by this bill on 

worth 7% cents a yard is 2} cents; and it is easy to show 
an increase in the resulting equivalent of a specific rate changed 
to ad valorem from 1% to 2} by a change of an eighth of a cent 
in the value of the goods. But does any sane man suppose that 
any importer will ever bring goods to this country valued at 73 
cents when by making them valued at 7 cents he will save a 
half a cent of duty? Certainly not. There are always high 
and low points in a specific duty, as I have already said, but 
the experience of our custom-house and the experience of every 
country in the world which imposes specific duties—and most 
of them impose specific duties in the cotton schedule in their 
own countries—show the high and low point, and show that the 
importations are always at the low point. Suppose a foreign 
manufacturer can save a half a cent or three-quarters of a cent 
or a cent a yard in duty by a slight variation in value. What 
is he going to do? Is he going to send goods here to have duties 
imposed at the highest rate? Certainly not. He will change 
his methods of production, if you please, or he will reduce the 
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cost of production sufficiently, either in his invoices or in his 
factory, to bring the goods in at the lowest point. 

It is absolutely impossible to suppose, in the case I have 
alluded to, that any man will pay 2} cents on goods valued at 
73 cents when he can bring them here for 1} cents at 7 cents. 
It is easy to show, by taking this illustration where the duty 
at 7 cents is 1} cents, or at 7} or T% is 2} cents, an increased 
duty. That can be done any time and anywhere; not on this 
schedule alone, but on every schedule in this bill which imposes 
specific duties. 

With the valuation of importations from one year to another 
changing a quarter or a half or a cent, you have a very different 
equivalent ad valorem. You have, as I have already stated 
here, an increase of 300 per cent or a thousand per cent in one 
year after another without a change of a single mill in the 
duties which are imposed by law. No; it is not possible to tell 
what the effect of the importations next year will be upon the 
rates which are proposed by the proposed act. You must dis- 
card these averages, which were used because there was nothing 
else to use in this estimate of revenue. You have to discard 
these high points in the changes of rates, because the high point 
will not be used in practice. The low point will be used in 
practice, and you can not show the effect of these rates by any 
such jugglery of figures. l 

Now, let us take another illustration. The rates on the fancy 
goods I have referred to have been reduced by changes in the 
interpretation of the law, in some cases from 60 per cent to 
6yo per cent and less. We propose to put the rates back, not 
to 60 per cent, but to from 25_to 40 per cent. That shows an 
increase in duties of 600 per cent on the face of the papers 
over the rate as now collected—not the Dingley rates as they 
were imposed, but the Dingley rates as they have been inter- 
preted and construed—and we are charged with increasing the 
rates enormously, when the rates as fixed are still 20 to 25 per 
cent below the rates which were originally intended on these 
articles. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is it a reduction from the law as it now 
stands? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not a reduction from the law as it now 
stands, because it stands as it has been interpreted by these 
various tribunals. We propose to put it at about 40 per cent 
instead of 60 per cent; that is, 20 per cent below the present 
rate, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. My question is whether there is an in- 
crease or a decrease over the law as it now stands, 

Mr. ALDRICH. What do you mean? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I mean the law as it is now, and the law 
as it is now is the law as the courts have interpreted it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course there is, then, an increase. That 
goes without saying, I take it. We are trying to correct these 
defects, and to remedy them an apparent increase is necessary. 
But it is an increase to a point which is lower than what was 
originally intended by the act itself and as it was administered 
for six years; and I will show that, I think, to the satisfaction 
of the Senator from Indiana before I am through, 

Mr. McCUMBER. It covers what percentage of the goods 
imported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will take that matter up later. I will 
show the Senator just how much, in the judgment of the men 
in the country best qualified to judge. 

There is another point to which Senators have called atten- 
tion, and that is that in many of these paragraphs the impor- 
tations are very small, and that that constitutes a reason why 
the rates should be low rather than high—because there are no 
importations or the importations are a negligible quantity. 
Let us look at that. Under the specific rates imposed by the 
Wilson bill and the present law, and which we do not intend to 
change, on all of the lower class of goods the importations are 
practically nil. What then is to be done? Shall we remove all 
the duties? Shall we vary the rates in this bill according to 
the importations from year to year? If so, we might have 
articles on the free list to-day, with a duty of 25 per cent next 
year, and a duty of 50 per cent the year following. Can we 
adopt a sliding scale of that kind to determine what the rates 
of duty shall be? 

The acts of 1894 and 1897 fix a consistent and symmetrical 
system of specific duties, applicable, as I have stated, to goods 
valued at from 7 to 20 cents a yard. We have extended those 
specific duties upon the same general plan to include the goods 
which are likely to be imported at present or which may be 
imported hereafter, in order that the schedule, from bottom to 
top, shall be a symmetrical and harmonious schedule without 
reference to the fact that to-day or this year the importations 
are one dollar or a million dollars. I know of no other sensible 


or logical process or method by which a tariff bill can be con- 
structed. i 

Take the metal schedule. Take the silk schedule. Take 
every schedule of this bill. The intention is to have the rates 
progressive from the crude products, the raw materials, to the 
finished product; progressive as to the amount of difference 
between the cost of production here and in competing coun- 
tries, which means that if you put one duty on iron ore you 
must put a higher duty on pig iron, a higher duty still on steel 
rails, a higher duty still on watch springs, progressive all 
through the scale. But if you should undertake to fix the duties 
on steel rails from the fact that there are no importations, and 
put them on the free list because there have been no importa- 
tions, what would happen? Of course steel rails would all be 
made abroad. 

We had that very experience with tin plate, and it is a 
very good illustration of the point I am seeking to make. For 
years we imposed a duty of 1 cent a pound on tin plate, while 
we imposed a duty of 1.2 and 1.4 and 1.6 cents on iron and steel 
sheets from which tin plate is made. What happened? All 
the tin plate used here was imported. None of it was made 
here, and we were told by our tariff-reform friends that none 
could be made here; that natural causes prevented it being 
made here. 

Finally we had courage enough in 1890 to impose a duty 
which was symmetrical and harmonious on tin plate as compared 
with sheets of iron and steel, and the result was that that 
great industry was transferred to the United States. 

Now, because there is only ten dollars or one dollar or one-half 
dollar’s worth of goods imported Iast year, or because of some 
peculiar condition that such an importation shows an average 
ad valorem rate of only 20 per cent, we will say, are we to 
change the whole symmetry of this schedule, the whole structure 
of this bill, so that we may force increased importations at a 
rate that some man in the Senate, whose purpose seems to be 
to destroy the whole fabric of our protective system, thinks 
reasonable? If we are to have, as I believe we should have, 
and as I think a great majority of the Senators sitting upon this 
side will insist upon having, a carefully prepared, symmetrical, 
and harmonious protective schedule as to cotton and as to all 
the other products covered by this bill, its character will not 
be determined by these self-appointed censors and critics of 
Republican tariff policy. 

It may be profitable to inquire who the people are that 
are demanding that these changes from ad valorem rates to 
specifics shall not be made; who are demanding that the doors 
of the Treasury shall be left open for these intrusions. In 
whose behalf are they acting? Have the plain people of the 
United States shown any interest in this matter? Has any 
part of any community anywhere suggested to the Senate that 
these rates would be too high? Have the representatives of or- 
ganized or unorganized labor been heard in this Chamber in 
protest against the change suggested in these paragraphs? Have 
the great consuming people, who buy cotton cloths, appeared 
here with reference to this matter? There never was a time 
in the history of this country when the cotton clothing of the 
people could be purchased at so low a price as it can be to-day, 
notwithstanding the increase in the price of cotton. No one 
has appeared here to protest against any change in the rates 
except the importers. 

My mail has been deluged with suggestions of all kinds, 
some valuable and some otherwise. I think I will read from 
one of these, for the information of the Senate, one received 
from the gentlemen who are here asking us to forbear from tak- 
ing away from them the advantages which they have received 
under decisions such as that to which I have alluded, by which 
their profits have been duplicated. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to this statement of a publicity commit- 
tee that had its headquarters in this city and to allude to the 
instructions issued with reference to these paragraphs. It 
is dated May 20, 1909. I will only read a portion: 


The fate of the cotton goods schedule of the Aldrich tariff bill hangs 
in the balance. 

To defeat this bill it is imperatively necessary that the Senate and 
the House immediately be made aware that the American merchant 
and the American public do not want and will not stand for any 
increase on cotton goods. 

Please do your part by immediately writing to your Senators and 
your Representative protesting against any raise on cotton goods. 

Interest your customers; start petitions in your store. It will benefit 

ou to show your customers that you are interested in their welfare. 
rou could not have a better advertisement. For example see the 
appreciation of the women of Chicago when Marshall jield & Co. 
made an open fight against a raise on hosiery and gloves. 

Con; heeded this protest, and it would heed it on cotton goods. 
But if they think American merchants are indifferent the mill uence 
may. pass this bill. 

lease do your duty by writing to Washington at once. 
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Mr. President, these are the people who are demanding that 
these rates shall not be increased and that there shall be a 
continuance of this bounty, which either the indifference of 
Congress or the decisions of the court or other tribunals have 
placed gratuitously in the pockets of these gentlemen. Has any 
man in the Senate heard from any consumer upon this subject? 
Has any person engaged in any useful occupation in the United 
States; has any man who is earning his living by the sweat of 
his brow, in the length and breadth of this country, suggested 
to any of you that this change from ad valorems to specifics 
should not be made? I think not. No, Senators, this is simply 
a part of an organized effort to place more money in the 
pockets of these gentlemen and to break down the barriers 
which have been erected to protect the American markets for 
the benefit of the wage-earners and producers of the country. 

While it is admitted that a reduction in rates below those con- 
templated has been accomplished by the four decisions I have 
referred to, it is claimed that the importations of goods affected 
has been yery small and that the loss to the Government has 
been a negligible quantity, and that it is not worth talking 
about. Let us see whether this is true. From the nature of 
things very few men can have any real knowledge upon the 
subject; no one, in fact, outside of the government officials who 
supervise the importations. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] this after- 
noon paid a high and deserving tribute to Mr. W. H. Parkhill, 
who is the examiner of cotton goods in the custom-house in New 
York and has been for twenty-three years. I think the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. DOoLLIVER], in a recent address, paid a similar 
compliment to this officer. He is universally commended as a 
faithful and efficient officer. He is a man of great intelligence. 
He is the one man who knows better than anybody else as to 
the proportion of these goods which have been imported under 
these circumstances and the extent to which the Treasury has 
been raided for the benefit of these gentlemen. Now let us see 
what Mr. Parkhill says upon that question. 

The following statement was made in answer to a request 
from the committee for information: 

The cotton goods that were returned as “ etamines” or “ vitrages ” 
and were decided to be dutiable as countable cottons, include the fol- 
lowing: Crape muslin, stamin, etamine dress goods, cable-canyas vest- 
ings, fancy scrim and curtain canvas, fancy grenadines, marquisette. 
volles, madras muslin, oriental S, etc., Which are about 10 to 12 
per cent of the total importations. 

Ten or 12 per cent of the total importations. That is what 
this man says as against the statement made here that it is an 
entirely negligible quantity and only a matter of a few dollars 
at the most. That is not all: 


The importations of nonhomogeneous goods are about 8 per cent of 
the total. These go were a at 45 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 322, but are now returned at from 25 to 40 per cent under 
paragraphs 304 to 809 of the Dingley law. 

There is 8 per cent more of the total importations. 

About 65 or 70 per cent of the merchandise. 

Now listen to this statement— 


About 60 to 75 per cent of the merchandise originally returned under 
paragraph 822 at 45 per cent as completed cotton articles is now 
under paragraphs 304, 305, and 806 as countable cottons. 


3 importations amount to about 6 per cent of the total importa- 
ons. 


The colored cottons affected by the recent decision are best answered 
by the newspaper clippings herewith. 

W. H. PARKHILL. 

I want to say in this connection that the clipping giving esti- 
mate of refunds on the colored cotton decision does not take 
into consideration other cases pending involving the same issue, 
wherein the question is whether or not in determining the value 
of cloth only the warp and weft threads shall be considered and 
not the superimposed threads. The amount involved in this 
case would probably be much greater than in the case already 
decided. 

This statement is signed by Mr. Parkhill. It is not an ama- 
teur’s estimate, but one made by the very highest official 
authority, and he shows that 26 per cent of the cotton-cloth 
importations in the New York custom-house are covered by 
the demoralizing and emasculating decisions to which I have 
referred, and which we are asked in this Chamber to maintain 
for the benefit of the gentlemen represented by this publicity 
committee. F 

The provisions of the Senate eommittee bill restore in part 
these duties to where Congress intended they should be. It 
does not restore them fully, because, as I said, these rates are 
from 25 to 45 per centum ad valorem and not from 25 to 60 
per centum ad valorem, as was intended by the Dingley act. 

Mr. President, these rates are not only lower than the rates 
imposed by Congress in 1897—that is, the rates intended to be 
imposed by the act of 1897—but they are not excessive in them- 
selves or in comparison to the rates imposed in other schedules. 
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| weavers for the year 1907 was $9.74. 


As I have already stated, the cotton schedules of all these acts 
have imposed the lowest rates of any of the schedules. The 
rates which we prepose by this bill are not only less than any 
other schedule in the act, except the chemical schedule, but 
they are less than the average of the whole act. 

It costs more to make these finer articles of cotton goods from 
the material to the cloth than it costs to make silk goods. You 
saw two or three days ago the exhibit shown by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] of the character of these goods. 
I assume there was not a man in the Senate, unless he is 
familiar with cotton manufacture, who had any idea that the 
American manufacturers were producing any such goods. 

Manufactures of cotton are taking the place of silk and of 
wool all over the world. Is it the desire of the Senate that in 
these articles, these finer manufactures of cotton which are 
pure luxuries, the American market shall be preserved for the 
gentlemen whose circulars I have read from, or that the mar- 
kets of the United States shall be given to the cotton manu- 
facturers of this country? I expect before I get through to 
allude to where those manufacturers are located. But wher- 
ever they are located and whoever they are, they are entitled 
to the protection which other American manufacturers hare. 
They are entitled to fair play in the American market. So far 
as I am concerned, I propose that they shall have it; and I do 
not propose to be persuaded by statements like that which I 
have read from doing what I believe to be my duty to the people 
who are engaged in this manufacture. 

Are these rates too high, taking into consideration the cost 
of production of these goods in our own and in competing coun- 
tries? Having stated that these rates haye not been advanced 
and that they are not above the rates imposed originally by the 
act of 1897, I invite your attention to the question whether they 
are too high, in view of the difference in the cost of production 
of these goods in the United States as compared with the cost 
in competing countries. 

In general, it may be stated that the wages of textile opera- 
tives in America are double those of England, France, and 
Germany. A very exhaustive inquiry has recently been made 
into the subject of wages by the British Board of Trade, which 
shows that in Germany the wages of cotton weavers run froin 
16s. Gd. to 19s. 6d., or from 54.12 to $4.87 per week; that in 
France the wages run from 16s. 10d. to 19s. 2d., or from $4.20 to 
$4.79 per week; that in Great Britain the wages run from 16s. to 
24s. 11d., or from $4 to $6.22 per week. 

For the United States the Bureau of Labor, in Bulletin 
No. 77, July, 1908, shows that the average wages of all cotton 
In addition, I may state 
that in many of the fine yarn mills of New England making high- 
priced fancy fabric the weavers earn from $11 to $13 per week. 

Many of the fabrics that will be dutiable under these pro- 
visions are valued at a dollar a pound. The cost of the cotton 
is 20 cents a pound at the outside, leaving 80 cents a pound for 
cost of labor in various forms in this country. Suppose that 
that labor costs twice as much in the cotton-manufacturing 
States of the United States as it does in our competing countries 
abroad, it is easy to see by a mathematical calculation that 
50 per centum ad valorem, to say nothing about 45 per centum, 
will not equalize the conditions on these various high-priced 
goods between our own and competing countries. 

If this was an original proposition, and we were to submit to 
the Senate rates which were protective and adequate in view 
of the difference in the cost of production, we could not make 
them any lower than those fixed in these specific rates which 
we have asked the Senate to adopt. 

Mr. President, I want to say a few words about the neces- 
sities of the future. The United States produces a very large 
part of the cotton of the world. As preducers of cotton, as 
manufacturers of cotton, we are greatly interested in this 
world-wide development in the use of cotton. I predict that 
within the experience of many Senators who are now listening 
to me the United States will not only be the greatest producer, 
but the greatest manufacturer of cotton goods in the world 
that is, if we take care of our interests and take care of our 
manufacturers. 

Is the cotton manufacturing industry menaced from without? 
The cotton manufacturers of the South in the past have been 
quite largely engaged in the production of goods for export. 
They have sent their products to Manchuria and other parts 
of the Orient. Japan at this moment has, I am told, four large 
cotton manufactories in operation. They are importing from 
this country machinery, superintendents, overseers, men to teach 
the people of Japan to build machinery and to operate machin- 
ery. How long do you suppose that the manufacturers of this 
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The people who are interested in preserving this industry in 
the United States might as well look that matter fairly in the 
face. What is to become of our exports if in the course of 
the next ten years that great nation of the Orient is successful 
in the manufacturing of cotton goods? 

You may say that they will not manufacture fine goods. The 
skill of the Japanese in the ornamentation of fabrics and in 
the production of fine fabrics is well known. They will suc- 
ceed first, in my judgment, in making the class of goods that 
may take the place of the goods which were shown to the 
Senate a few days ago. 

But I want to say a little something to the Senate, espe- 
cially to my friends sitting upon the other side of the Chamber, 
with reference to the stake of the South in this problem. 
The growth in the manufacture of cotton goods in the South 
has been one of the salient features of our industrial progress 
during the past fifteen years. The advantage which the 
southern mills enjoy in nearness to the sources of production 
has gradually enabled them to encroach not only upon the 
production of northern goods as a whole, but to an increasing 
degree upon the production of fine goods. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] a few days ago 
handed me a letter from one of his constituents, whose intelli- 
gence and character he youched for, who said to him and said 
to me through him that his firm had $1,000,000 invested, I 
think, in the Senator’s own city, in the production of fine cotton 
yarns. 

Mr. President, all through the South this increase in the 
value of the product, in the fineness of the manufacture of the 
southern mills, is wonderful. From present indications, if ade- 
quate tariff protection is continued, the southern mills will 
gradually cover the field of the northern mills, and will derive 
as great benefits, if not greater, from the rectification of errors 
in the Dingley law in regard to advanced goods and novelties, 
than the mills of the northern States. Their development and 
their absorption of the American market for cottons will in- 
evitably expand the market for raw cotton and maintain its 
price, thereby giving the South the double benefit of enhanced 
income from both the raw material and the finished product. 

The number of cotton mills in the United States increased 
from 756 in 1880 to 1,077 in 1905. The southern mills showed 
an increase from 161 to 550 mills. New England States showed 
a decrease from 439 to 308 mills—not primarily on account of 
shrinkage in the volume of their production, but because the 
earlier census figures included small mills making cotton small 
wares. 

Perhaps a better test of the progress of the South in equip- 
ment for making cottons is afforded by the number of producing 
spindles. The essential figures are as follows: 


Increase in producing spindles, 1880—1905. 


* Estimated. 
The growth in number of spindles in the Southern States 


during the short period between 1900 and 1905 is indicated by 
the following table: 


Increase. 

nia 66, 
North Carolina 747,518 
South Carolina 1, 432, 743 
Georgia.... 501, 028 
Alabama 346, 759 
Mississippi 50, 230 
Louisiana 8, 452 
Arkansas 4,144 
Teras 19, 414 
Tennessee 29, 479 
Kentucky 9,559 
Total 3, 210, 561 


In cost of materials used and value of product, the Southern 
States have come to occupy second rank after New England, 
and in the absorption of raw cotton. The mills of South Caro- 
lina have come to occupy second place in the entire Union, led 
only by Massachusetts, while North Carolina comes third, 
with a use of cotton surpassing the combined quantity taken by 
Maine, Rhode Island; and Connecticut. First, Massachusetts; 
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second, South Carolina; third, North Carolina; fourth, Georgia, 
in this race for supremacy in cotton manufacture. 

The Southern States absorbed in 1905 more domestic cotton, ex- 
clusive of the small quantity of Sea Island cotton, by more than 
250,000 bales than all the mills of New England, and nearly as 
much as the combined mills of New England and the Middle 
States. How remarkably the South has gained in recent years 
in the increase of cotton consumption is indicated by the fol- 
lowing summary table: 

Increase of cotton consumption, 


Percent- 
Year, Pounds. Cost. of the 
uth. 
1880: 
Total United States 750, 343, 981 | $86,945,725 
Southern States 84,528,757 | 8,890, 408 10. 20 
Total United states 1.108, 492, 910 | 114, 337, 802 
Southern States 250, 837,646 | 24) 508, 776 21.40 
Total United states 1,739, 714, 946 | 116, 108, 879 
180. ern S 707, 159,521 46, 988, 926 40. 20 
Total United states 1, 807,512, 278 | 209, 972, 665 
Southern States . 882,918,392 98, 456,910 47 


The distribution of the increase in consumption of cotton 
between 1890 and 1905 by bales in the principal manufacturing 
States of the South appears in the following table: 

Consumption of cotton in certain Southern States, 1890-1905. 


State, 


C E rA 
North Carolina. rA 


Equally significant are the figures of the increased amounts 
paid in wages in southern cotton mills. The average number of 
wage-earners in the United States and in different sections ap- 
pears in the table below. It shows that of an increase of 
138,000 workers between 1880 and 1905, nearly 104,000 have been 
in the South. The figures are as follows: 


Increase in average wage-earners in cotton mills. 


Division. 


New England States 
Middle States 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the question of the price of cotton the 
chairman stated that the price was 6 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will be 
allowed to go on. We are all very much interested in his 
remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the quotation here. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is perfectly correct in his quotation. 

Mr. BACON. I have the book here, too. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
will proceed. j 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is not for me to say what 
the position of the Southern Senators shall be upon this ques- 
tion, which so vitally interests their constituents, but I say to 
those Senators that the stake of the South in this question is 
vastly greater than that of the North. To-day they have prac-. 
tically one-half of the cotton manufacturing of the United 
States. When the next tariff bill is constructed (and I am 
willing to stake my reputation as an intelligent man and as a 
prophet upon that statement) they will have more than three- 
quarters of the entire cotton manufacturing of this country. 
It is inevitable, What industry is there in the South that can 
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take the place of the manufacture of cotton? You have been 
an agricultural people, a great agricultural people, the greatest 
in the world, considering the value of your product, but you 
have not developed manufactures, 
It is true that in northern Alabama and in eastern Tennessee 
and northwestern Georgia you have developed the iron industry, 
not very much in comparison with the North, but still an im- 


portant development. What other industry, I ask you, gentle- 
men, is there that can so use the surplus population of the 
South as the manufacture of cotton? 

You have in Louisiana and Texas sugar and rice and cattle; 
you have agricultural products; but where in all the list of the 
manufactured products is there one that so appeals to southern 
interests and to southern people as this? You have abundant 
water power, intelligent labor, and a grateful climate. I have 
already shown that it is the most important industry in South 
Carolina outside of the raising of cotton, outside of the agri- 
cultural products. It is the most important industry possibly, 
except lumber—I am not sure about that—in North Carolina 
outside of the raising of cotton, perhaps. It is the most im- 
portant purely manufacturing industry in all those States. 

Now, what is it we propose? We propose to pass a protective 
tariff bill, probably not by your votes; and we are tendering you 
fair treatment in this great industry. We are saying to you 
that we propose to protect it from assaults within or without 
against every comer. I appeal to you gentlemen to join us in 
the adoption of these safeguards against injury to your own 
great industry. You have sometimes thought that the Repub- 
lican party or its representatives here or elsewhere were not 
friendly to the South. I hope that all of you will agree that I 
have never, by act or word, shown that I was not as much inter- 
ested in the development of southern industries and in southern 
prosperity as I am in the prosperity of the section from which 
I come. 

I make this appeal to you directly, not that you shall vote for 
this bill; I do not expect that; but I ask you to encourage your 
own people by your votes upon this schedule. The time will 
come, not while I am in the Senate, as the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] suggested the other day, but the time will 
come when the South in tariff legislation will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with every other section of the United States in the 
defense and development of the industries of this great country. 

Gentlemen, these are not idle words on my part. I know 
from my knowledge of the business that the time is almost here 
when this industry will be not only the most important industry 
of your section, but that it will be vastly more important to you 
than it will be to us who have been engaged for a century 
or more in the industry. 

The first cotton mill erected in the United States was built 
by Samuel Slater within a few miles of where I live. It was 
essentially an infant industry, but I can say to you that the 
industry of producing the goods which were shown in this 
Chamber a few days ago is as essentially an infant industry 
as was the first cloth that was made by Slater upon the banks 
of the Blackstone. Ten years ago they were not known in this 
country. The wonderful progress of this great people can not 
be better shown than in the development of this industry and 
the articles which have been shown here. It will go on, in my 
judgment. Cotton is destined to take the place of silk, with 
improyements in methods and manufactures that are sure to 
come. It is a better material than silk. It is better adapted 
to the clothing of the great mass of the people of this country, 
and it will be used, and can be used, if we afford adequate 
protection to these finer fabrics which are articles of luxury. 
The protection of these articles is as much for the interest of 
the gentlemen who are sitting on the other side of this Chamber 
as it is to any of us on this side. 

There are only three or four of our States in the North that 
are interested in the manufacture of cotton. It is a diminishing 
industry with us—not a dying industry, not an industry which 
does not appeal to the intelligence and the vigor of our people, 
but a diminishing industry. The intelligence of your people, the 
vigor of your people, can be measured by the extent to which 
you develop this industry in your midst. 

What has happened to the South in connection with it? You 
are producing $100,000,000 in value of cotton manufactures, or 
substantially that amount. I see the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] looking at his tables. I am not sure that that is 
the precise amount. That is not important in my argument. 
You have not only produced, say, $100,000,000 in cotton manu- 
factures, but what else have you done? You have developed 
truck farming; you have enabled the farmers of the South to 
have a variety of crops instead of confining themselves to cotton. 
You have brought the farmer and a profitable market together. 
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You are building up gradually a variety of industries in the 
South dependent upon the manufacture of cotton. 

The South has sometimes suggested that the wealth of the 
country, the manufacturing of the country, is located in the 
northeastern section of the country. Why should the South 
decline to enter fields which they can cultivate with as much 
industry and with as much intelligence as we can? Do Sen- 
ators think that we are selfish and want to secure prosperity 
for ourselves and for our manufacturers and not for you? 
Senators who make any such suggestion do not understand the 
spirit of New England. New England has from her sterile soil 
won prosperity and wealth in the past, but I have never seen 
in that section of the country the slightest jealousy of any other 
section. Our capital and our energy and our people are scat- 
tered from Maine to Texas, from Pennsylvania to California. 
If we have anything to be proud of in our own experience it is 
that our men and our spirit have helped to build up every sec- 
tion of this country. 

I am here to-day representing a State which has a consider- 
able amount of cotton manufacturing in its midst. Many of the 
best men in our State are engaged in conducting these enter- 
prises. The capital inveéved might be wiped out in an in- 
stant without impoverishing the State, but any injury to the 
industry would be a serious blow to the workingmen in our 
community who are engaged in the occupation, and this blow I 
intend to use every effort at my command to prevent. I am not 
here pleading for the manufacturers of New England. I am 
pleading for the perpetuation and the preservation of an indus- 
try which should have a part in this great industrial develop- 
ment of the United States. It is an industry which we are im- 
pelled to protect and to defend by the interests of the whole 
people. I am also impelled to protect it and defend it because I 
believe that a section which has heretofore prospered only in 
certain lines can diversify her interests successfully by the im- 
position of protective duties upon the products of this great 
industry. 

There is no appeal here from the cotton manufacturers of 
my State or of any State except for fair and decent treatment 
on the part of the Senate of the United States—the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to all industries and to all sections. 

Mr. President, the question involved here is a simple one. I 
say it is not a question really of whether the rates of duty im- 
posed by these amendments are higher than existing law. I 
say, and I repeat, that they are not higher, and before I con- 
clude my remarks I will furnish the authority of the men upon 
that subject whose judgment can not be questioned in this 
Chamber. I do not say that I can tell precisely the effect of 
these duties, but I do know enough about the subject to know 
that there is no increase above the rates intended to be imposed 
by the existing law, 

The question, however, to my mind is much broader than 
that. It is a question of whether, by the imposition of specific 
duties, we are to stop raids upon the Treasury like those which 
are described in the article which I sent to the desk and had 
read. I say “raids upon the Treasury” deliberately. I say 
that it is necessary and important that we should pass a law 
which shall impose specific duties in the place of ad valorems. 
We shall get rid of the question of undervaluation by specific 
duties. 

I wish that every member of this Senate could go, as I have 
been, to the city of New York and investigate the methods of 
the men who are trying to break down our customs laws; try- 
ing to break them down by the aid of the ability and the counsel 
of the wisest and most intelligent men in the world. I wish 
all could be advised as to the methods by which goods are under- 
yalued and the extent to which they are undervalued. Senators 
who would make such an investigation would never vote for any 
duty except a specific duty, if it were possible to impose such 
duties. It is easier to impose a specific duty upon cotton cloths 
than on almost any other article in the whole scope of the tariff. 
Every commercial nation in the world imposes specific duties 
on imports of manufactures of cotton. 

Senators sometimes think that the schedule which we are 
now considering is complicated; at least, it looks so to a man 
who is not accustomed to it; but it is easy and simple compared 
with the cotton schedules of any of the other great nations 
that impose duties. The French tariff is much more compli- 
cated; it is much longer and it is much more difficult to under- 
stand. than ours. 3 

It is simply a question, Senators, in this case, of imposing 
specific duties instead of ad valorem duties; specific duties on 
this small fraction of our commerce and upon our manufactures, 
because, I repeat, that all the importations that are covered by 
these paragraphs do not amount to 10 per cent of our entire 


importations, and only amount to about 3 per cent, at the out- 
side, of our entire manufactures. The plea which I am mak- 
ing is for a duty which will stop this scheme, which I need not 
characterize again, for I think I have characterized it suffi- 
ciently; that will make a schedule which is symmetrical and 
harmonious from beginning to end. 

I now want to call the attention of the Senate, as briefly as 
I may, to some of the reasons why I myself am satisfied that 
there is no increase in these duties imposed under the para- 
graphs to which I have alluded. 

In 1907 the total importations of cotton cloths under para- 
graphs 304, 305, 306, 307, 309, 313, and 322 were $14,040,800.53. 
The duty collected was $5,427,870.56, or an average rate of 
38.66 per cent. If the statement of Mr. Parkhill as to the ex- 
tent which these changes by interpretation have upon the im- 
portations and upon the rates of duty is correct; in other words, 
if 30 per cent of those importations show a decreased duty to 
the amount of 30 per cent, the result would haye been that, if 
the full duty had been collected in 1907 which was intended to 
have been assessed by Congress, the average ad valorem would 
then have been 47 per cent instead of 38.66 per cent, or an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. If this duty had been honestly collected, as 
it was originally intended by Congress, the figures show conclu- 
sively that the amount received and the resulting ad valorem 
would have been at least 9 per cent higher than it was under 
the importations of last year. 

A similar result will be reached if we take the total imports 
for 1907 under the ad valorem divisions of paragraphs 313 to 
317. The importations for 1907 were $8,467,857, and the duties 
collected were $3,182,676, or 37.58 per cent. If these importa- 
tions had been made and the duties collected according to the 
original intention of the act of 1897, as just explained by me, 
the resulting ad valorem would have been 46.57 per cent, or a 
higher rate by at least 3 per cent than that imposed by the 
provisions of the Senate bill; in other words, these statisties 
based upon the statement of Mr. Parkhill as to the amount of 

which are imported at these lower rates as compared 
with the rates which were intended by Congress show that the 
provisions of the Senate bill impose rates 5 per cent less on an 
average, or practically from 3 to 5 per cent less on an average, 
than the rates now imposed by law. 

I am not, however, confined in my statement of this question 
to my own judgment or to the judgment of the committee. I 
said the other day to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
that it was impossible for any man to state—certainly any man 
with no more knowledge than he or I had upon the subject— 
just what proportion of these importations was made at the 
lower values or the lower rates. There are only three or four 
men in the world who can form a correct estimate, or an 
approximately correct estimate on this question. The men 
who are in the custom-house in New York, who have been 
passing these goods for a series of years, who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of this whole subject, whose intelligence and 
character and judgment are guaranteed by the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Wisconsin, are the only men of 
whom I know who can approach this question with a degree 
of knowledge that would enable them to form a judgment which 
should have the approval of the Senate, and which can not be 
questioned in this Chamber or elsewhere. I now desire to read, 
for the information of the Senate, the statement of these men 
as to the character of these changes: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1909. 


We all agree that the average rates im by hs 313, 314, 
315, 316, and 317 of the bill as poe gy mt the ‘Senate Committee 
on Finance are not greater than those imposed by the act of 1897 as 
originally construed upon the merchandise now included in these para- 
graphs in the Senate bill. 

MARION DE VRIES, 
Tuan. S. S 4 
W. H. PARKHILL, 
Orro Fix. 


This statement is signed first by Marion De Vries; second, 
by General Sharretts; third, by William H. Parkhill, who is the 
expert whose statements and figures have been brought to the 
attention of the Senate in a manner which shows that they are 
at least considered conclusive by both the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Dottiver] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. It is also signed by Otto-Fix. Mr. President, the 
names of those four men are, in my judgment, an absolute 
guarantee of this question. They are four men who know more 
about this subject than any other living men. 

Mr. Parkhill has been passing these importations, as I have 
said, for twenty-three years. General Sharretts has been in the 
service of the Government for I do not know how long, but I 
think about thirty years. Marion de Vries has been in the 
service of the Government for twelve years, I think. Two of 
these men are Democrats, whose party loyalty has never been 
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questioned. They are the men who know about this. 

are not basing their judgment and opinion upon equivalent ad 
valorems, which, as I have shown, have no value whatever as 
showing the effect of the rates either upon present or upon 
future importations. These are the men whom the Government 
of the United States trusts, and trusts implicitly, for the pro- 
tection of its interests. They have no interest whatever in this 
subject, except to tell the truth and to give the country and the 
Senate the benefit of their experience and their information. 
To my mind, that statement is conclusive of this whole question. 

It is easy enough for a Senator to claim that in a certain 
importation we have apparently increased the duty 100, 200, 
300, or 500 per cent. This is simply a play upon figures, Sena- 
tors, and nothing else. That is not what we are here for. 
Certainly those of us sitting on this side of the Chamber are 
here as protectionists to fix rates upon these various articles 
and in all of these schedules and paragraphs that will protect. 
We are here representing the people of the United States; we 
sitting upon this side are here as protectionists, governed by a 
principle which is older than the Chicago convention, which is 
older even than the history of the Republican party, which 
comes to us with the sanction of the sound judgment of the 
great statesmen of the world. We are here pledged to support 
a principle that has made great states throughout the world; 
that has built up German industry; that has built up French 
industry; that has taken communities without prosperity and 
made them prsoperous states. We are following the principle 
that was advocated as the basis of sound governmental policy by. 
the great statesmen of this Republic in its earlier days—by. 
Hamilton, by Washington, by Jackson, and by most of the men 
whose names are illustrious in our history. 

The Senators sitting upon the other side of the aisle, holding, 
if you please, different views upon the economic policy of the 
Government, are also bound by the highest obligations to see 
that the interests of their own communities and their own con- 
stituents, we having adopted this policy as a result of a great 
national campaign, are not overlooked or left unprotected. 

It is true that Mr. Calhoun, who started out as a protection- 
ist, became for other reasons—reasons to which it is not neces- 
sary for me to recall to the attention of the Senate—opposed to 
the protective policy. . 

The South had in the earlier, I will not say in the better, 
days of the Republie great protectionists in many of her States. 
You had great men, both Whigs and Democrats. You had Henry 
Clay and a galaxy of brilliant men who believed fully in the 
great policy to which we are committed. 

If you can not join us in passing a bill which will protect all 
the people of the United States, I ask you, in the interest of 
your own people and of your own industries, to join us in pro- 
tecting these against assaults of the character which I have 
described to-night. 

Mr, President, I have said all that I care to say now upon 
this subject. There are other things to which I had intended to 
allude, and perhaps I may have occasion to take some of these 
points up to-morrow morning, but I do not feel quite like going 
on to-night. I think perhaps I had better move that the Senate 
adjourn, and I will complete my remarks in the morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 5, 
1909, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. | 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 4, 1909. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

W. N. Ivie, of Huntsville, Ark., to be register of the land 
office at Harrison, Ark., vice John I. Worthington, resigned. 

Guy W. Caron, of Little Rock, Ark., to be register of the land 
office at Little Rock, Ark., vice Harry H. Myers, resigned. 

CONSUL. 

Charles L. Hoover, of Missouri, to be consul of the United 
States of America of class 8 at Madrid, Spain, vice Richard M. 
Bartleman, appointed consul-general of class 5 at Buenos Aires, 
The nomination of Mr. Hoover which was sent to the Senate on 
the 26th ultimo is hereby withdrawn. 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS, 

Luther Conant, jr., of New York, to be Deputy Commissioner 
of Corporations in the Department of Commerce and Labor, vice 
Edward Dana Durand, nominated to be Director of the Census, 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


William R. Harr, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Attorney-General, vice Alford W. Cooley, resigned. 


1909. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE-ADYOCATE-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Capt. Beverly A. Read, Sixth Cavalry, to be judge-advocate 
with the rank of major from June 14, 1909, vice Maj. Frank L. 
Dodds, to be promoted. 

Capt. Milton F. Davis, Tenth Cavalry, to be judge-advocate 
with the rank of major from June 14, 1909, vice Maj. Frank 
L. Dodds, to be promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. Harvex C. Carbaugh, judge-advocate, to be judge- 
advocate with the rank of colonel from June 14, 1909, vice Col. 
Edgar S. Dudley, to be retired from active service. 

Maj. Frank L. Dodds, judge-advocate, to be judge-advocate 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel from June 14, 1909, vice 
Lieut. Col. Harvey C. Carbaugh, to be promoted. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Samuel B. Pearson, Ninth Cayalry, to be captain 
from April 18, 1909, vice John C. Waterman, Seventh Cavalry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Ereeborn P. Holcomb, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from April 26, 1909, vice Eugene P. Jervey, jr., Tenth 
Cavalry, who died on that date. 

Second Lieut. Beauford R. Camp, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 3, 1909, vice Douglas McCaskey, Fourth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Seth W. Cook, Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from April 18, 1909, vice Samuel B. Pearson, Ninth 
Cavalry, promoted. — 

Second Lieut. Thomas B. Esty, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 26, 1909, vice Freeborn P. Holcomb, 
Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

POSTMASTERS, 
DELAWARE. 

Charles C. Tomlinson to be postmaster at Delmar, Del., in 
place of Charles C. Tomlinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1908. 

INDIANA. 

James Nejdl to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in place of 
Charles D. Davidson. Incumbent's commission expired January 
9, 1909. 

KANSAS. 

Olga A. Krehbiel to be postmaster at Moundridge, Kans. Of- 

fice became presidential October 1, 1908. 
OHIO. 

John M. Shafer to be postmaster at Edon, Ohio. 
came presidential January 1, 1908. 

Harry M. Wolfe to be postmaster at Germantown, Ohio, in 
place of Robert S. Fulton, removed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

John E. McCardle to be postmaster at Charleroi, Pa., in place 
of John B. Branagan. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 24, 1907. 

John W. Miller to be postmaster at South Sharon, Pa., in 
place of John W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1908. 

George L. Thomas to be postmaster at New Bethlehem, Pa., 
in place of Joseph I, Latimer, removed. 

TEXAS. 

J. R. Davis to be postmaster at Hutto, Tex. Office became 

presidential January 1, 1909, 
VIRGINIA. 

James F. Williams to be postmaster at Amherst, Va. 

became presidential April 1, 1908. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

Frederick Moore to be postmaster at Belington, W. Va., in 
place of George M. Right. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 25, 1908. 


Office be- 


Office 


CONFIRMATION, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 4, 1909. 
CONSUL. 
Charles L. Hoover to be consul at Madrid, Spain, 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate June 4, 1909. 
Capt. Beverly A. Read, Sixth Cavalry, to be judge-advocate 
with the rank of major from June 14, 1909, vice Maj. Frank L. 
Dodds, to be promoted, which was submitted to the Senate on 
the 3d instant. 


SENATE, 
Saturpay, June 6, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


‘HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9609. An act to grant to John Rivett privilege to make 
commutation of his homestead entry was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a memorial of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company and 16 other surety com- 
panies of the United States, remonstrating against an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the creation of a bureau in the office 
of the Treasurer of the United States to be known as the 
“fidelity bond bureau,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a resolution adopted by the Commercial 
Club of Wenatchee, Wash., which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Whereas this community is deeply interested in having the rivers 
of the Columbia age speedily improved for navigation; and 

Whereas under the present ory the appropriations for rivers and 
harbors on the part of the National Government are too small and 
spasmodic to accomplish results in the near future: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Commercial Club of Wenatchee, Wash., and by the 
citizens here assembled, That we heartily indorse the movement inau- 
gurated by the National Rivers and Harbors Sy ae to secure the reg- 
ular annual e diture of not less than $50,000,000 upon rivers and 
harbors throughout the Union, until our worthy rivers shall have been 
made serviceable for navigation and our worthy harbors deepened: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Member 
of the congressional de penton of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 

Dated at Wenatchee, Wash., May 27, 1909. 

R. F. Hou, 

W. S. ‘TRIMBLE, 

V. G. Pocur, Committee. 

COMMERCIAL CLUB OF WENATCHEE, WASH., 
DENNIS W. KING, President. 

Lem, L. MCKITTRICK, President. 


Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined 
sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rush- 
ville, Mount Morris, and Clareville, all in the State of New 
York, and of Chicago, III., praying for a restoration of the duty 
on foreign oil production, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Wallkill Council, No. 92, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Middletown, 
N. V., and a petition of Harvey E. Eastman Council, No. 97, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called “ Overman amend- 
ment” to the tariff bill, proposing to increase the head tax on 
immigrants from $4 to $10, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented memorials of compositors employed by the 
Rochester Herald, of Rochester; of the stereotypers, composi- 
tors, pressmen, and mailers employed by the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, of New York City, and of the stereotypers, compositors, 
pressmen, and mailers employed by the New York Evening Post, 
of New York City, all in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against any change in the rates on wood pulp and print paper 
as fixed by the Payne tariff bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Chasmar- 
Winchell Press, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against 
the inclusion in the new tariff bill of any duty on news print 
paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., and a memorial of Local Lodge No. 4, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, of Palmer, N. Y., remonstrating against any reduction 
of the duty on wood pulp and print paper, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial from the employees of the com- 
posing room of the New York Journal of Commerce, of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the placing of any duty 
on news print paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the employees of the Buffalo 
Evening News, of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for a retention of the 
duty on print paper and wood pulp as proposed in the so-called 
“ Payne tariff bill,“ which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the stereotypers, pressmen, 
mailers, and employees of the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
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mercial Bulletin, of New York City; of the Syracuse Journal, of 
Syracuse; of the Brooklyn Daily Times, of Brooklyn; and of 
the Cortland Evening Standard, of Cortland, all in the State 
- of New York, remonstrating against any change from the rates 
on pulp and paper as fixed by the House bill, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 241, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Piercefield, 
N. V., and a memorial of Fenimore Local Union, No. 2, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, of Sandy Hill, N. X., remonstrating against a reduc- 
tion of the present duty on print paper and wood pulp, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of Local Union No. 12, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, of Millinocket, Me., remonstrating against a reduction 
of the duty on print paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2535) granting an increase of pension to Eli Est- 
ridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 2536) granting an increase of pension to Murray V. 
Livingston; to the Committee on Pensions. á 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit an amendment to the pending tariff 
bill, and ask that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. I will state that I offered the same 
amendment a few days ago, but there was a mistake in it. 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

260. Stocks, cuttings, or seedi of Myrobol lum, Mahaleb 
Mazzard cher s Manetti Bw rr rm and rior 8 ‘Buyers old oe 
$1 r thousand plants; stocks, cutting, or seedlings of pear, 

ce, and the St. Julien plum, and evergreen seedlings, $ 
or less, $2 per thousand plants; rose plants, budded, grafted, 
or grown on own roots, 4 cents each; stocks, cuttings, and seed- 
lings of all fruit and ornamental trees, deciduous and evergreen, 
shrubs and vines, and all trees, shrubs, plants, and vines commonly 
known as nursery or greenhouse stock, not specially provided for in 
this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


THE TARIFF, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the calendar is in order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will announce the 
pending amendment, which has already been read. 

The Secrerary. On page 97, line 24, paragraph 313, after the 
words “cotton cloth,” the committee propose to insert certain 


words. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
uorum. 

5 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gallinger Overman 
Bacon Crane Gu eim Page — 
Beveridge Crawford Hale Paynter 
Borah Culberson Heyburn Penrose 
Brandegee Cullom Hughes Perkins 
riggs Cummins Johnson, N. Dak, Root 
Bristow is Johnston, Simmons 
Brown Dick Jones mith, Mich, 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean moot 
Burkett Dixon ge Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver 
Burrows Fletcher McEnery Warner 
Burton Flint artin etmore 
Carter Foster Money 
Clapp Frye Nelson 


Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Pres] is temporarily de- 
tained from the Chamber on important business. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to state that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Oriver] is detained at the White House. 


Mr. FLETCHER, I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. 
TALIAFERRO] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber this 
morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The pend- 
ing question is on the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
to paragraph 313. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words, 
I do not know exactly how many, in reply to what has been said 
by members of the committee in relation to the effect of the 
Senate amendments upon the cotton schedule of the bill as it 
came to us from the House of Representatives. 

I am especially anxious to avoid, so far as such a thing is 
now possible, any spirit of harshness in criticism of what has 
been said or done, but I will not be able to avoid a plain, straight- 
forward statement, well supported by official figures, that what 
this committee now asks the Senate to do is not based upon 
the facts in this case, but in reality upon egregious errors, 
which will sooner or later come to light in the face of all men. 

I am the last man in the world who would desire to say an 
unkind thing of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
or any other member of the committee, although I must say 
that the facts developed in this case require somebody to speak 
words of truth and of soberness in respect to the representations 
which have been made, for the reason that we are asked to 
cast our votes here not upon testimony, but upon authority, 
and it becomes my first duty to inquire into the credentials of 
the authority that substitutes itself for facts and figures in 
connection with this case. A . 

I regret that I am compelled to speak by the demand of the 
committee for an immediate vote upon this particular schedule 
before I can get an opportunity to see in printed form the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Rhode Island, so that in what 
I shall say about them I am necessarily confined not by what 
I have read, as every man ought to be who undertakes to reply 
to a great speech, but to what I was able to hear last night. 

The first thing I happened to hear that struck me as a little 
peculiar was that these Senate amendments affect only 10 per 
cent of our cotton importations. Did I hear that correctly? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator's hearing is good. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. Then I confute it by the 
statistics put into the speech of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], in which he showed that 70 per cent of the importa- 
tions are affected by the changes in the ad valorem rate in 
Governor Dingley’s law, and only 30 per cent are included in 
the specific assessments which are retained unchanged in these 
amendments. 2 

If it is true that only 10 per cent of our importations of cot- 
ton cloth are affected by this conversion of the Dingley ad va- 
lorems into the Senate Finance Committee’s specifics, how does 
it happen that we were furnished three days before with an 
elaborate book of statistics in which it was shown that of our 
total importations of cotton goods in the United States all of 
them were included in the Dingley ad valorem provisos except 
30 per cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator wants an answer, I will give 
it to him now. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is a little matter of curiosity. Iam here, 
very much younger in these things than my honored friend, 
seeking guidance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My statement was that less than 10 per 
cent of the total cotton importations, which amount in the aggre- 
gate to about $78,000,000, including laces, were affected by this 
provision. I did not say that 10 per cent of the cotton cloth 
imported was affected by these changes, but I said 10 per cent 
of the entire importations of cotton. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I repeat it now; 
$8,000,000. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator would have saved my strength 
and time if, when I quoted what he said, he would have cor- 
rected it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator mean by that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I mean to say that I understood the Sena- 
tor to tell me that my memory of it was accurate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said 10 per cent of the total importations, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That was not what I meant. 


the amount is about 
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Mr. ALDRICH. That is what I understood the Senator to 


say. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, take another matter. I am as anx- 
ious to honor the Senator from Rhode Island as any man in 
this Chamber. Thirty years ago, in Rhode Island and every- 
where, I carried in my satchel his speeches upon the tariff ques- 
tion and recited his statistics with a certain confidence, which, 
I confess, without any fault of my own, has gradually slipped 
away from my mind. 

I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will remain here for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am engaged elsewhere. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I want to engage you here—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right. 

Mr. DOLLIVER (continuing). Or make it understood that 
you propose to assault the criticisms made here by me and 
a few associated with me without giving me the opportunity 
to which I am entitled in debate. The Senator will not turn 
his back upon what I have to say here without taking the moral 
consequences which would naturally arise in the mind of a man 
anxious to get at the facts in this case. 

I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to say that no- 
body in the United States had protested against this bill except 
a few New York importers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Against the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Against the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If they have, they have failed to reach 
my ears. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. I will say that they were in- 
troduced in the Senate and referred to your committee, though 
I do not pretend to say, and I do not accuse the Senator of 
negligence of duty, that he has read them; but he ought to 
hire a clerk to find out before he tells great audiences in this 
Chamber, before he tells the Senate, that no protests had been 
made against it. 

I hold in my hand a memorial addressed by the dry goods 
trade of New York City to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor]. I find upon it the names of the most famous dry goods 
establishments in America. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, are they importers? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Some of them are importers; some of them 
are not importers. But the most of them deal in dry goods, 
of course dealing mainly in the domestic product, because they 
have $500,000,000 worth of that to deal in, there being only 
$14,000,000 worth imported altogether into the United States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask also, if the Senator will par- 
don a question, whether they are American merchants and hon- 
orable men? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Of course. I do not intend to debate the 
question as to what our attitude ought to be toward American 
merchants. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the Senator, if it will 
not take too much time, read the names of those gentlemen. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. FLINT. I request the Senator also to designate, as he 
reads the names, those who are importers and those who are 
not importers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will read them and then designate those 
who are not importers. I will say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that they not only include great merchants, but they 
include the greatest manufacturers of cotton in the United 
States. 

I want first to show what this paper is. It is a protest in 
which the following statement is made: 

At all early open hearings of tariff matters the trend of arguments 
of cotton-fabric manufacturers and others was in favor of letting 
things paaa as they were. Advances were not asked on the Dingl ey 
basis of tarif; and with no expectation of any change, mills are sol 


ahead many months. 
We appeal to you— 


That is, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]— 


We a apes to you, confident of your active interest and awe cn 
rye 7 5 * ae warrants. Every home in this State requ your 
matter. 


It is signed by— 


Mills & Gibb, II. mee Gibb, prosiient; Rogers & Thompson ; John 
Darling & Co.; Chas. come . & Co.: Converse & Co.; J. Spencer 
Turner 2 Fauikner, pene Co.; Doull Miller Co.; Neuss, Hesslein 
& Co.; A. I. Reid & Go. (one 1 the gentlemen appealed to by the gen- 


eral appraiser, and one of his witnesses on the mercerization question) ; 


R. B. MacLea Co., 


3 Sros Shipley & Blauvelt; Walter Turnbull ; 
K. MacLea, bert A. 


treasurer ; White; M. Park Parker; Tootle, 
eee & Lee 
Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
right there? 


Mr.DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are an English house of importers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. The next name is not an Eng- 
lish importing house—* The American Printing Co.,“ of Fall 
River, the largest possibly of our domestic manufacturers of 
cotton goods—the company with which Bliss, Fabyan & Co. are 
connected as selling agents in New York. The head of this firm 
is not a foreign importer. He is surely a good American. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Exactly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And was once president of the American 
Protective Tariff League. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The class of manufacturers referred to man- 
ufacture one class of goods which is not involved in this contro- 
versy at all and is amply protected by other provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There are a good many people in this bill 
amply protected. Nobody came here and said he was not amply 
protected, but all the manufacturers of cotton cloth claimed 
they were fully protected. 

Mr. BEVERIDGDR. Will the Senator permit me? Did I un- 
derstand the Senator to say that some person named there was 
recently president of the American Protective League? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not catch it quite. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; the selling agent of the American 
Print Company in the city of New York. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He was president of the American Pro- 
tective Association? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Protective Tariff League. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The president of it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think so. Certainly he was the treas- 
urer of the national Republican campaign committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a different business. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will go ahead with the names: 


James B. Sievwright; George R & Co.; Remy, 5 
Son & Co.; Sherman & Sons 8 — 9 


ner; R. aw James F. 
White & Co.; Bahnsen & Co.,; ; William Duncan ; Wright yi Graham ; 
John McCann & Co.; Henry Glass & Co.; liam Anderson & Co.;: 
3 Zi oaie d ee ` Compan W. Mace & a B. E. McKittrick 
mpa: a; 0. Clafi. - 

; Willam 4 Alsberg & Co. ; WV. G, Horn & Bro. ay 


=i = 
Wanting’ & Coz Arnold, 5 Kr BK: 
ward McConnell & Co.; W. A. 
; Titus ‘siete & Co.; ‘Schumacher Com- 

Tefft Weller Fo ; James H. Dun- 
Hi. Brown Son & Co rosse & Co.; Van 
Blankenstein & Hennings; . Herrman, Sterabech’ & Co. 

You notice in the petition the name of J. Spencer Turner, of 
the J. Spencer Turner Company. Are there any objections to 
his standing in society? 

Mr. FLINT. If the Senator will pardon me once more, I 
will not interrupt him again. I do not mean to be placed in a 
position by the Senator that I am reflecting upon merchants 
doing business in New York. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am not charging that. I am answering 
your colleague’s statement that nobody but foreign importers 
had protested against the Senate bill. 

Mr. FLINT. The point I make is that I understood some of 
those were foreign importers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let me show the Senator that I am right. 
No great house could be a mere importer of cottons in a city 
that handles nearly all our vast domestic output. Here is an 
instructive advertisement in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: 

J. Spencer Turner Company dry goods commission merchants, 86 and 
88 Worth street, New Yo Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Fran- 

cisco, London, and Manchester, ine selling agents for Washington Mills, 
Stark Mills, Woodberry Mills, Mount Vernon 1 ooun ia Mills, 
Franklinville Mills, Laara Mills, e DA Mills, The Turner Mills, 
Tallassee Falls Manufacturing Company, La Grango Mills, Imperial 
— .. Beg Cosmos Cotton Cone Dian ills, e 

Mills, . Wiggins Sons Company, and United States Bunting Co: 
pany. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not intend to interrupt the Senator, but 
I would just like to ask him a question. Is not nearly every 
pon these manufacturing companies a manufacturer of white 

uc 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; these are the representative cotton 
mills of the Southern States. 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator that I recognize them 
as being from my State. 
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Mr. SMOOT. And they manufacture white duck? 

Mr. BACON. No; most of them are yarn mills. Some of 
them manufacture a class of goods that people make summer 
clothes out of, men’s clothing and things of that kind. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, Mr. President, their business amounts 
to millions of dollars per year. 

American Printing Company, the largest print works and 
print cloth manufacturers of Fall River. Selling agents at New 
York, Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss head of house. 

Faulkner, Page & Co., one of the largest and best known 
houses in New York; never handles foreign goods; very large 
concern. 

H. B. Claflin Company, well known all over the world; little 
foreign goods used, mostly domestics; do business of millions. 
Recently organized a $50,000,000 auxiliary company. 

Tefft Weller Company and Jas. H. Dunham Company, the 
two largest distributers of cotton goods of almost entirely do- 
mestic origin in New York. 

Converse & Co., one of the oldest, largest, and best known 
cotton goods commission houses in America; represents eastern 
and southern mills, and are highly respected everywhere. 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co., large exporters of cotton goods to 
France and Germany and England. 

I would not have read that petition if the Senator had not 
grown dramatic in demanding some evidence that somebody is 
taking an interest in this question, and he asks Senators to 
stand up and say whether they had heard from their con- 
stituents. 

Mr. President, I have heard from my constituents, not alone 
the good people of Iowa, for whom I try to speak here, but from 
the people of every State in the Union, and of every city of im- 
portance, from all trades, conditions, occupations, and business 
enterprises of the community, letters that I would print except 
for the fact that many of them contain matter that might not be 
becoming to a man of my general timidity of character. What 
is the substance of the protest which I have in my hand, and 
the names attached to which I have read? It is very short: 

We, the undersigned wholesale merchants of this city, strongly voice 
our protest against aor increase in the tariff on cotton goods, 

As we understand the matter there was no expectation on the part 
of the consumer or the electorate that a revision of the tariff by the 
party of protection would entail the radical increase which must take 
place if the Senate bill as reported becomes law, 

Now, what were these merchants of New York talking about? 
They were talking about the amendments to this bill. I am 
now going to say a word in defense of the merchants of the 
United States. I have known a great many of them, and, so 
far as my knowledge goes, they constitute a most useful, enter- 
prising, and worthy part of the population in each community 
in the United States. I confess that it made me not only mad, 
but sore at heart to find leaders of the Republican party re- 
proaching the whole mercantile community with all the ex- 
cesses and extravagances that have grown up in our market 
place. I myself have been reproached on this floor by fairly 
good people because I have been seen in the society of a young 
American merchant whose father has been for more than half 
a century a stalwart influence in our Republican faith. 7 

When I was accused of talking with this young man—as 
bright a man in this business as there is on the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate—I said, “ MacLea, you have got to give a 
certificate of your character or I am ruined; not probably with 
the country, but in some quarters in the Senate.” “ Well,” he 
said, “I have a certificate of character with me; I have it 
here; it is the general orders that I issued on the 27th day of 
October last to the dry goods divisions of the business men's 
parade, asking them to assemble and march under the Republi- 
can banner for William H. Taft.” They marched, 19,000 in one 
body, and their commander is down here talking to me, and 
I can not utter a word on this floor without some Senator 
rising to say that I am representing foreign importers and 
trying to tear down the business and the tariff laws of the 
United States. I confess I am tired of it. If there are not 
more merchants in the United States than there are people in- 
terested in these scaly advances in this cotton schedule, I am 
greatly mistaken. If it is a wise leadership of the Republican 
party to assault and discredit and insult the mercantile com- 
munity of America in the interest of these amendments of the 
cotton schedule, I very seriously misinterpret the duty of 
political leadership in the United States. 

I am in a very peculiar situation, because I can not find out, 
to save my life, who is the author of these Senate amendments 
to the tariff bill. When I first took the floor here more than a 
month ago, and began a few cheerful comments upon the con- 
tents of this bill, for some reason that I have never been able to 
understand, I had the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and his most honored associates on the committee up explain- 


ing to the world the responsibility for the origin of this sched- 
ule. The Senator from Rhode Island said that the whole thing 
was prepared in the custom-house, or by expert officials of the 
Government. I will read exactly what he said, in order to 
avoid controversy should he reappear on these scenes of action, 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me just there upon that 
point, no manufacturer has been before the Committee on Finance in 
regard to this schedule. Every change that was made in it was made 
upon the recommendation of the government experts and nobody else; 
and it is now defensible and will be defended by the members of that 
committee whenever the schedule is reached. 

Well, I then thought I was all right, and I organized my in- 
vestigation with a view of including in the range of the discus- 
sion some of these custom-house officials; but I had not got 
very far with it before I had the most famous lawyer in Amer- 
ica up defending the appraisers in the custom-house against 
the “unwarranted attack” that had fallen upon them in the 
Senate, and on June 1 we had the Senator from Rhode Island 
himself on his feet, telling the Senate, in substance, that he was 
mistaken four weeks ago in saying that these custom-house offi- 
cials had recommended these amendments, for only on Tuesday 
he said on this floor, speaking of the same schedule: 

So far as this one schedule is concerned, and the amendments which 
were reported from the Committee on Finance to the cotton schedule, 
the changes from ad valorems to specifics, Mr. de Vries never saw them 
until after they were prepared under the direction of the committee. No 
member of that committee ever had any conversation with him in relation 
to it. I will go a step further and say that no manufacturer in the 
United States ever saw them or was ever consulted with reference to 
them. They are the creation of the committee itself, and no man was 
consulted, either on the Board of General Appraisers or anywhere else, 
with reference to these provisions until the committee had decided what 
they should be. 

I confess that that confused me a little; but before I got my 
mind organized to that situation, and was preparing to dismiss 
from consideration the custom-house in New York and resume 
my suspended attention to the Committee on Finance in the 
Senate, I heard last night, in the speech of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that they had talked to these custom-house 
people, told them exactly what they wanted, and turned the 
making of these paragraphs over to them. The thing they 
wanted was a specific equivalent for the Dingley ad valorems, 
and the custom-house officials were left to make the rate and 
fix the dividing lines according to their judgment. Now, is that 
correct? I say these things because, before this bill is passed, 
I expect to have a few very definite things to say about the 
relations of that custom-house to the Government of the United 
States. 

There is another thing that is troubling me. I have never 
been able to keep the Finance Committee upon the issue which 
is raised here. This is a great question, which involves every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. It involves one 
of our greatest industries—among the first, in the industrial 
life of the American people. 

It is a great issue; and yet here we are fiddling away our 
time by debating by the hour features of it that have no sig- 
nificance in the controversy. As I have heard the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], and the Senator from New York [Mr. Derew], I 
ha ve not been able to get out of my mind the sentence in Mr, 
Emerson's essay on Nature, in which he says that 

No great cause is ever tried on its merits; it is divided up into par- 
ticulars to suit the size of the partisans, and the contest is ever hottest 
on minor matters. 

The great question before the Senate is whether the Dingley 
cotton schedule, operating well for twelve years, ought to be 
disturbed. There is nobody here intending to mutilate it. 
Even my honored friend from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], 
feeling, as he does, that that schedule could be improved by a 
scientific investigation, harbors no purpose to make any sugges- 
tion that will interfere in any way with the law that has been 
enforced in the United States for the last twelve years. There- 
fore the question is whether the Republican party here revising 
the tariff should let that schedule alone. It is not a question 
of revising it downward, but it is simply a question of comply- 
ing with the request of the cotton-manufacturing industries of 
New England to let it stand in all important details as it now 
stands; and yet from the beginning of the discussion we have 
had the issue befogged in the most amazing way. 

I was laughed at when I came into the Chamber with a child- 
like simplicity and a lot of samples in my hand to illustrate 
how these proposed amendments would operate. Everybody 
smiled benignly at the rusticity of my method, and the news- 
papers very cheerfully printed pictures of my colleague and me 
under the legend “ No trouble to show goods.” 

Everybody laughed, and I felt as badly about it as a man 
thus subjected to mild and humorous criticism would naturally 
feel; but I am feeling very much better about it now, because 
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I have seen the most dignified characters in the Senate address 
themselves to this honorable body with exactly the same kind of 
approach to their understanding. Even the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce], our scholar in American politics, the 
most eminent producer of high-class literature among us— 
although we are sad to reflect that he leads now a lonely life in 
a world in which the consumer has entirely disappeared—even 
he, standing at his desk, exhibits his samples, 

I was told then that these exhibitions of the exact way in 
which this tariff bill Would work were not shown by the samples 
that I produced. Why? Because they had not passed through 
the custom-house and nobody could tell whether the figures on 
them were right or wrong. I would not have brought them 
into the Senate if I had not known that they were right. The 
figures on them were made by people who had paid the duties 
on them under the existing law, and the calculations of what 
changes would be made were very simple to a man who under- 
stands what is proposed in this bill. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to risk this whole question on taking out of that envelope 
my list of samples numbered, turning them over to the Treasury 
Department of the United States, and postponing this vote 
until the Treasury Department reported upon every particular 
of which I gave the Senate information in respect to them, but 
I suppose it would not be possible to get that done now. 

Our controversy, then, has descended to this—not whether 
the tariff ought to be raised, not whether it ought to be low- 
ered, but what has actually been done to it in this bill. I affirm 
that it has been subjected to a very large variety of more or 
less noticeable additions to duties now provided by law; and I 
shall proceed to prove that, if I may have the attention espe- 
cially of those who do not desire to go to their constituents 
with the statement that they voted to increase these duties. 
I want to tell you gentlemen, however, it will be a great deal 
better for you to go to your constituents and tell them that 
you voted to increase these duties than for you to go to your 
constituents and tell them that these duties have not been 
increased. A man can defend himself for increasing a duty, 
but he will not be able to defend himself against the charge 
of not knowing what he was about. If Senators, acting on 
mere authority and dogmatic influence of distinguished people, 
vote for these amendments and go into the communities in 
which they live and tell the people that no changes have been 
made, they will find themselves subjected to embarrassment 
of a rather complex character, There is one thing the Ameri- 
can people do not like. They often submit with patience to 
being robbed, but no American community is willing to be flim- 
flammed, and it is a good deal easier to defend a vote increas- 
ing a duty than it is to defend a proposition which claims 
that a rate has not been increased, when, in point of fact, it 
has been. Therefore I want to address myself to that ques- 
tion, and I intend to begin with a very fundamental kind of 
testimony. 

There is one thing about an importer that makes him a very 
valuable witness in a case like this. He is the gentleman who 
goes down into his pocket and pays these duties, and, as the 
Senator from Rhode Island says, he is always a rather smart 
man and is usually so prosperous that he surrounds himself 
with very shrewd men; and therefore it looks to me as if one of 
these people who is likely to be called upon to pay these duties 
would be a fairly good witness as to the question whether the 
duties are going to be more or less than they are now. Does 
not that sound reasonable? Very well. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said that there were the 
names of a very large number of importers on that petition 
which I read. What does it mean when these smart business 
men in New York engaged in the importation of merchandise 
say in a public statement: 

We, the undersigned wholesale merchants of this city, strongly voice 
our protest against any increase in the tariff on cotton 

As we understand the matter, there was no expectation on the part 
of the consumer or the electorate that a revision of the tariff by the 
party of protection would entail the radical increase which must take 
place if the Senate bill as reported mes law. 

Is there anybody in the United States who thinks the mer- 
chants of the United States do not know as much about these 
tariff rates as we do here in the Senate? So the first witnesses 
I introduce are the merchants of the United States. The same 
testimony has come to me from Marshall Field & Co., of Chi- 
cago; from John V. Farwell Company, of Chicago; and from 
the most important merchants and business men of the State 
in which I have the fortune to live. If that were the only tes- 
timony I do not know that I should introduce it to the Senate; 
but these advertisements in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
from which I am now reading, were in the nature of a joint 
debate. As soon as that statement was put out there came to 


the front two other men, whose names are caught like flies in 
amber in the literature of the tariff discussions of the present 
year—J. R. MacColl and Clarence Whitman, of Rhode Island. 
They are manufacturers of these goods which are to be affected 
by these increases, and you would naturally suppose that if 
anybody knows whether this law proposed a raise of duties or 
not these two brethren of Rhode Island would be apt to know. 
At any rate, I feel reasonably warranted in reading what they 
say about it: 

The Aldrich bill— 

They say in an advertisement printed on the 2ist of April, 
1909, in the New York Journal of Commerce: 

The Aldrich bill will not affect the price of the great bulk of cotton 


Nobody claims that it will; nobody claims that it affects the 
price of any of the cotton goods that are manufactured in the 
United States down in the Southern States, and that marvelous 
burst of eloquence, that did such credit to the heart of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, in which he was reaching 
out for the sympathy and good will of the South, was not based 
upon any threat made in this bill or by anybody else against the 
industries of the South, for it is literally true that the great 
bulk of the cotton goods manufactured in the United States, the 
ordinary cotton goods or the cheapest—I will not say “ ordi- 
nary,” because in this country the very best has become ordi- 
nary—will not be affected. 

It has added— 

Say these two amiable gentlemen— 

a small duty of 1 cent per square 
and it 3 the uiy. sligh ig 3 7 — — . 
fancy cotton g 

Now, mark you. I am debating with a group of gentlemen 
that say no increases have been made. I bring the merchant 
who says that he knows the increases haye been made; I bring 
the manufacturer who says in a published advertisement that 
an increase of 1 cent has been made on the mercerizing 
process and that slight increases have been made in the finer 
classes of goods. But that is not all. I intend to approach 
these witnesses in the order of their authority. 

We have next the message sent to Massachusetts the day 
the bill was reported, the Senator from that State saying, with 
conscious pride, that changes had been made of “enormous 
value to our great textile industries.” 

The other day the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made a 
very powerful speech on this floor, a speech that reminded me 
of an oriental rug which lies upon a floor in the house in which 


I live. We bought it of a trusted friend, on account of its pe- 


culiar adaptation to the size of our room. They brought it in 
in the dusk of the evening, and we luxuriated in its beauty that 
evening by the fire light. The next morning we noticed that it 
did not seem to be very regular in its weave, that the coloration 
of the yarns was peculiar, and that the figures were more or 
less mixed and jumbled. We telephoned our friend to come up 
and take it back. He came up and convinced us in about 
twenty minutes that we had a treasure. He said: “That is 
an authentic rug. In this country it is almost impossible to be 
sure whether you are getting a real oriental rug or not, but 
where you find one woven in that way, the figures all jumbled, 
the whole thing mixed up, the yarns of different colors, you 
may be ‘dead sure’ that it is the real thing.” Said I, “How 
do you make that out?” He said, “You can see at a glance 
that the whole family has been working on it.” [Laughter.] 
So I made up my mind, by applying the well-known rules 


-of higher criticism to the speech delivered here by my honor- 


able friend from Utah, that it had at least equal credentials 
of authenticity. That being so, it is a little surprising that, 
starting out to confute the proposition that this bill makes 
no raises in the cotton schedule, he should unconsciously, 
without even knowing it himself, admit the exact thing for 
which I am contending. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

In the first place, the Senator from Utah admits that, com- 
pared with the present state and condition of the Dingley 
law, upward changes have been made. So that the only pre- 
tense that the committee makes of having left these duties 
unchanged, or reduced them, is not by comparing them with 
the Dingley law, but with what they claim the Dingley law 
looked like ten years ago! So he says: 

The bill was reported refi 
the committee, and „ “Tair, she — sales ot aote, 
produ the most possible revenue, and levying an equivalent ad 
valorem less— 

Not less than the Dingley law, but— 
less than that provided by the Dingley law as contemplated by the 
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I will come after a while to interpret that. I call your atten- 
tion now to the fact that they do not pretend even to use the 
Dingley law which we have on the statute books now as their 
standard, but a Dingley law that existed in the mind of a man 
by the name of Edwin A. Hartshorne, who was turned out of the 
appraiser’s office in New York for incompetency in the interpre- 
tation of the statute which he was called upon to administer. 

My honored friend from Utah says that the theory upon 
which these changes have been made is very simple. He says 
that in the Dingley law many of the duties were specific, and 
he goes on to show that they were absurdly high. I ask you 
brethren of the South to catch the idea. The specific rates 
which the manufacturers of cotton cloth have enjoyed in the 
United States without anybody’s question for nearly a century 
are absurdly high, while the duties on high-class cotton cloth 
are lower than the duties on the coarse cotton cloth. 

The Senator led up to that argument in a most interesting 
way. He informed us that we produced cheap cotton goods in 
the United States; that our facilities are poor, our skill is de- 
ficient, and that, for some reason or other, we have not entered 
the higher ranges of cotton manufacture. He seemed fearful 
that a failure to act promptly would result in giving the market 
for fine goods to foreigners and keeping the market for coarse 
goods for our own people. 

Therefore, what we are chiefly interested in in the United 
States is the ordinary, cheap, old-fashioned cotton cloth. That 
was a beautiful tribute to New England to say that we do not 
manufacture the finer grades of cotton goods in the United 
States. I deny it, and I call the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to what I am about to say. 

The mills of New England not only manufacture the highest 
grades of cotton cloth that are manufactured in the world, 
but they invented the machinery to manufacture them and are 
now selling the machinery to the mills of England to bring 
them upon a par with us in the progress of that great indus- 
trial art, and yet the Senator from Utah, offering himself as 
a guide to the Senate in its deliberations on this matter, says 
that we have got to be very careful; we only manufacture the 
lower-grade stuff in this country and are importing the others, 
and here we put the duty absurdly high on the cheap goods 
that we are manufacturing and we have left it absurdly low 
on the others. Then he says, Gentlemen, we have not raised 
the rates in this bill; we have simply equalized them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does that mean that they have lowered 
them? f 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; they have not touched the high ones. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Have they lowered the duties on the com- 
mon goods? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; not at all. They have left the ones 
that are “absurdly high” exactly where they are and equalized 
the schedule, without raising any rates. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The term “absurdly high ”—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The term “absurdly high,” as I under- 
stood the Senator to say, was a quotation made from the speech 
of the Senator from Utah, was it not? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will read his language. He speaks of 
this difference between the level of rates on the coarse goods 
and the rates on high goods, and then he says: 

These absurdities, so far as can be done by preserving present rates, 
are wiped out by the Senate bill. 

The only absurdity he pointed out was the fact that the duties 
on the low-grade goods were greater than on the higher ones. 
That was the absurdity, and he has wiped it out without chang- 
ing the high ones and without raising the lower ones. I do not 
accuse him of knowing what the exact effect of that language 
which he delivered so ably to the Senate was, but I undertake 
to say it will require some explanation before a man’s constitu- 
ents if he goes into an ordinary community in the United States, 
and says: We found two levels of rates, one high and the other 
low. We have left the high ones exactly as they are, and we 
na ve equalized them without raising the lower ones.“ If a man 
can do that, he will understand the mystery of the economy 
often practiced by Congress, by which salaries are never raised, 
but always equalized. [Laughter.] 


I have now the mercantile community, all experts in this busi- 
ness, Claiming that these rates have been raised. 

I have the manufacturers, experts in promoting this legisla- 
tion, admitting they have been raised. I have the Senator from 
Utah unconsciously allowing the cat to escape from the bag by 
reading to the Senate language to which he has not accustomed 
his sight, and the Senator from Massachusetts prematurely con- 


fiding to his constituents early notice of the enormous value“ 
of what had happened to them in the bill reported from the 
Finance Committee. I have all these witnesses testifying upon 
this question. But if that were all, I would not address this 
argument to the Senate. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Applying the arguments to the facts, or the 
so-called “facts,” produced on the other side of the Chamber, it 
seems to me—at least it has dawned on me—that we have two 
Dingley laws. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We have two Dingley laws, one existing 
on the statute books and one in the imagination of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

If I found these four witnesses all united upon this question 
and still refuted by statistics, I would throw them all over- 
board, because while I have not much confidence in homemade 
figures, unless I make them myself, I have considerable con- 
fidence in the statistical tables that are prepared by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The only way they mislead any- 
body is when they happen to be put into the hands of inex- 
perienced persons, It requires more skill to translate statis- 
ue. an it does any language or jargon ever spoken in this 
world. ‘ 

But some of the statistics are comparatively simple. From 
the beginning of this Government we have had only one way 
of telling what the general level of the rates of a tariff law is. 
That is to take the total of the importations and the total 
duties paid, and by a little process of division determine the ad 
valorem rate. That has been the official method of this Nation 
for more than one hundred years, and the integrity of that pro- 
ceeding I never heard questioned until last night, in the heat of 
the debate, when my honored friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] undertook to argue that that method of 
telling the rates in a tariff law are antiquated and not up-to- 
date. Antiquated as it is, it is the only basis which he has of 
predicting the prospective revenues of this Government, for, 
appearing on this floor with the authority of a great commit- 
tee behind him, he told us within 50 cents—he made it frac- 
tional—exactly what the revenues were to be under this bill. 
And yet he has no figures except these ad valorems, and these 
statistics made by the experts of the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, in relation to the paragraphs of 
the measure. 

If anybody will look at the statistics he will be satisfied that 
they show an increase in these rates. Open, for example, the 
speech of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. He is kind 
enough to give us the numbers of the paragraphs, the estimated 
duties under the Senate bill, based on the importations of 1907, 
the equivalent ad valorem under the present law and the Senate 
bill, and that statement which he makes there shows that the 
ad valorem equivalents of the Senate bill, compared with the 
present law, are a very substantial increase in the rates, And 
he is absolutely correct about it. 

So we have now four witnesses—the importer, the manufac- 
turer, the statesman, and the statistician—and they unite in say- 
ing that the duties have been raised. But even with those four 
witnesses I would not dare to approach this subject on the floor 
of the Senate, owing to my want of confidence in various kinds 
of information, without going through the mill of the custom- 
house and applying these rates to the actual goods and mer- 
chandise. The science of logic must have reached a very un- 
happy state when that is regarded as a light form of evidence 
as to what this bill does to cotton goods. 

I call your attention to this fact, for although most of you 
probably heard it, some of you did not: The Senator from Wis- 
consin took five samples of imported merchandise, all of the ordi- 
nary character of ladies’ dress goods, to the custom-house in 
New York and had them assessed for duty, not by Mr. Parkhill, 
but by the chief of the division in which Mr. Parkhill is only an 
assistant. F 

He had them assessed exactly as they would be assessed if 
introduced for the first time from a foreign country; had the 
change in duties which would be required by the application 
of this bill to the identical goods, calculated by the appraising 
officers, and he stood on this floor, with the goods in his hand, 
and the Finance Committee in full retreat, and asked anybody 
to say whether that was not conclusive evidence of what the 
effect of this bill was upon actual cotton goods brought into 
this country. 

Some people laugh at that kind of an argument. They say it 
is the average we ought to look at. Nobody pays a duty at the 
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custom-house at the average ad valorem for 1907. Nobody pays 
a duty at the custom-house on an ad valorem that dates back to 
1900. A man pays a duty under the law as applied to the im- 
portation on the day he draws his check for the duties. You 
can not fool anybody who pays a duty by telling him that the 
average in 1900 was this or that. The average has nothing 
to do with it. Suppose there were three of us standing upon 
the street corner. I have had three square meals that day. 
You have had nothing to eat. Some cheerful statistician con- 
nected with the Department of Commerce and Labor or the 
Finance Committee of the Senate comes up with a pencil and 
undertakes to prove that we have had an average of one meal 
apiece, That situation has no sense in it, and it has no sense 
in it when, to a man complaining about duties being raised, it is 
said, “Oh, no; that is the average of 1907.“ Yet that is the 
exact sort of logic with which we were presented not only the 
other day, but last night, with the galleries looking for light. 

So, we have here five witnesses—the merchant, who studies 
the questions, and knows more about it than all of us; he says the 
duties have been raised; the promoting manufacturers—they 
say the duties have been raised; the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], who unconsciously admits that they have been equal- 
ized—the low rates up to the level of the high ones; the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]; the statistics of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, verified for the Senator from Wis- 
consin by the Department of Commerce and Labor; and the 
goods themselves introduced into this country through the cus- 
tom-house, with our own officials applying the act of 1897 to 
them, and the act of 1909, as the Senator proposes to make it; 
and they make their memoranda on the actual merchandise. 

I beg you gentlemen, especially you young men, who will have 
to fight the battles of the Republican party in the next twenty 
years, after a good many of the authorities of to-day have dis- 
appeared from our affairs, not to degrade the Senate of the 
United States, a great deliberative body, able to cope with prac- 
tical questions, to the level of an uneasy congregation of intel- 
lectual come-ons. [Laughter.] 

But my friend the Senator from Rhode Island says that all 
this is immaterial; that strange and marvelous things have 
happened to the Dingley tariff law during these twelve years; 
and I will tell you, Mr. President, the funny thing about that 
which has struck me. Nobody ever heard of that until we 
began to agitate about these advances in the cotton schedule. 
The manufacturers never heard of it, apparently, because they 
certainly would have mentioned it to the House committee. 
The honorable Senator from Rhode Island says they did 
not know what was going on in the custom-house. Bless his 
innocent soul, they know more about it than anybody else; they 
have their agents there at every hearing, and sometimes it has 
been suspected that their relations have been even more in- 
timate. 

If they had been affected by adverse decisions of the courts 
running over a term of years, why did they not say so when 
they appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House? They did mention the decisions of the courts, but as 
you are aware they referred to them only to say that they 
had settled important questions, given necessary definitions, 
fixed the law so that the people could understand it, suggesting 
that it would be no service to the community to change the law, 
because, instead of being injured by the decisions, the law had 
been shaped, purged of error, and made intelligible and equal 
in its operations. Do I not quote their testimony with sub- 
stantial accuracy? 

What, then, has happened to the Dingley tariff law? I under- 
take to say that nobody knew that anything in particular had 
happened to ft until this debate began. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has Mr. Parkhill down here now. He introduces him to 
our attention with a word of commendation from me. I never 
saw him in my life. I never heard of him as a statistician. I 
neyer dreamed of him as a statesman. I referred to him as 
an experienced judge of the value of cotton goods. I never 
expected to hear the Senator from Rhode Island, famed as 
few living public men are in America, cast aside the cloak of 
his senatorial dignity and rest his case not upon his own 
argument or his own knowledge, but upon an ambiguous and 
worthless certificate of a government clerk in the custom- 
house of the United States. I never expected to see a thing like 
that in the Senate of the United States, 

But I am told it is not unusual. I am told it happened in 
1897, and that we had the peculiar spectacle here of the Senator 
from Arkansas, Mr. Jones, and the Senator from Rhode Island, 
if I am not mistaken, reading certificates from the same man in 
relation to the sugar schedule, and each of them contradictory 
of the other; and if I had the time and the detectives necessary, 
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I could exhibit a very similar situation here, for Brother Park- 
hill has suddenly arisen out of the obscurity of an appraiser of 
cotton goods to the ranks of a statistician, until he has at last 
been put forward as a guide and an authority for statesmen 
in the most dignified legislative body in the world. I think I 
could make out that he was rather critical about this bill and 
did not hesitate to confess his indignation. to sundry persons 
prior to the time that he was summoned here to help explain it 
to the committee. If he is such a valuable man, why was he 
not brought here to help frame it? He never appeared here at 
all until it became necessary to interpret it to its authors. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me the dignity that has come 
to Mr. Parkhill came through the exploitation made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, he having been in conference with 
Mr. Parkhill and citing him as his authority to prove matters 
entirely different from what the Senator from Rhode Island 
insists is correct. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He did get into the society of the Senator 
from Wisconsin without a written order from the President of 
the United States requiring him to put his knowledge, not of 
statistics, but of cotton goods, at the service of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It was a hard struggle to secure the privi- 
lege for an ordinary Senator on this floor to talk with this ap- 
praising officer. I do not intend to go into that now, however. 
It was an uneasy hour for Mr. Parkhill when he was thus put 
forward to substitute his memory of transactions involving 
millions of money and years of time, the fallible guesswork of a 
scared subordinate, for the official statistics of the Goyernment. 

He was not here when these schedules were drawn. They 
did not send for him. They had appraisers here when the cot- 
ton schedule was drawn, but not cotton appraisers. They had 
people here, but they were not people who had any knowledge 
of these questions. My attention was attracted to Mr. Parkhill 
by the fact that he did not seem to be enjoying his isolation in 
New York. While members of the appraising board, engaged 
in appraising other lines of manufactures, were here telling the 
people about cotton, he was left there to meditate from day to 
day upon the progress of events. But I do not intend to dis- 
cuss that. d 

I intend now to take up the question of what has happened to 
the Dingley tariff law, and before I do that it will be necessary 
for me briefly, and compactly, to state what the Dingley tariff 
law was. It was the Wilson tariff law plus a few amendments 
added by Governor Dingley in the House of Representatives. I 
have become disillusionized in these latter years. When I hear 
a law called after a man’s name, I unconsciously try to see if I 
recollect the name of the humble worker who wrote it and 
made the investigation necessary to create the reputation which 
attaches to it, who passes, as this world goes, into obscurity, 
while the statesman to whom he handed his memoranda goes 
down into history among the celebrities of our national life. 
That is a tragedy, but I am not going to weep over it just now. 

The cotton schedule of the Dingley tariff law was the act of 
1894. Governor Dingley was a straightforward man, who did 
not hesitate to say that the manufacturers wrote it. He had 
reputation enough at the time to warrant him in saying that 
the manufacturers of cotton in New England had fixed the cot- 
ton schedule of the Wilson tariff law exactly as they thought 
it ought to be fixed; and I am not here to say they did not on 
the whole fix it right, because I have not had time to dig into 
it, but I think they got it pretty nearly right. What did Gov- 
ernor Dingley do? I got the impression from what the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island said that the cotton schedule of the 
Wilson tariff law did not have these ad valorem provisos in it. 
If that impression was correct, the Senator from Rhode Island 
was mistaken. The Dingley provisos were in the Wilson bill, 
and the difference between the two bills was that in the last 
section but one, the ad valorem in the provisos, was raised from 
85 to 40 per cent, and an additional paragraph made for 
threads, counting more than 300 to the square inch—made 
dutiable in addition—and a proviso inserted for assessment of 
an extra duty upon figured goods produced by other than the ordi- 
nary threads. So you see there was no change worth speaking 
about between the Dingley tariff law and the Wilson tariff law. 

Why did Governor Dingley increase the ad valorems on the 
higher ranges of cotton cloths? He did it because these fine 
new processes were already being talked about. I remember 
hearing mercerization talked about, although I did not know 
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what it meant, and it had not been made commercially available 
at that time. But I did hear him talking about highly wrought 
fancy goods and the necessity of increasing the ad yalorems on 
those grades, so that as the manufacturing industry advanced 
the ad valorems would catch every increase of value and report 
it automatically at the custom-house. That was his scheme. 

The Senator from Rhode Island talks as if—I wish he were 
here, because I do not like to say what I am now about to say 
without the presence of the Senator, whom I propose to bring 
to strict account as our leader on this floor. The Senator from 
Rhode Island says that the cotton schedule of the Dingley tariff 
law has been emasculated; that the provisions which Governor 
Dingley put into it have been nullified by decisions of the courts 
and other people; and that the law has been so pulled apart 
that it is proper for him, in stating whether this bill raises the 
duties, to apply his rates not to the importations that exist now, 
bo to the importations that existed before the emasculation took 
place. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the facts are not accurate. 
These decisions of which the Senator from Rhode Island com- 
plains were not made until three years or more after the 
Dingley tariff law had been in operation. They were not made, 
to be accurate, until Colonel Tichenor, chairman of the Board 
of General Appraisers, was dead and in his grave. 

The Senator from Rhode Island owes something to me, some- 
thing to his colleagues here, when he stands on the floor to 
state what the Dingley tariff law intended to do. He said that 
it intended to apply a rate of 60 per cent to a large variety of 
cotton cloths. I deny it. Is there any rate in the cotton sched- 
ule for cloths that takes 60 per cent in the present law, I ask 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have felt that I would not interrupt the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It does not bother me at all. I am merely 
trying to get at the facts and what I regard as such a mis- 
representation of the situation as to warrant everybody’s atten- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Dingley law in paragraph 339 did provide 
for a great many of these goods at 60 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Was that in the cotton schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not say it was in the cotton schedule, 
but it does name cotton goods, such as etamines, vitrages, net- 
tings, ete. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it in the cotton schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in the cotton schedule. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator know what schedule it 
is in? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator did not think I knew he would 
not ask me. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would not. But in what schedule is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 339, and 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What schedule? And so it turns out that 
one of the chief experts of the committee, who spent more 
time talking about etamines and vitrages here than anyone else, 
is not able to state to the Senate in what schedule in the tariff 
act of 1897 the provision in respect to vitrages and etamines are. 

I have given a good many years’ attention since 1897 to these 
schedules, and I hope to reach a point one day in the delibera- 
tions of the Senate when I will be free from any insinuations 
that my information is picked up on street corners. I wish the 
Senator from Rhode Island were here. I should like him to 
stand on his feet and say whether old Governor Dingley, who 
entered upon the tariff legislation of 1897 with the statement 
that he proposed to reduce all the McKinley rates, as far as he 
could, and certainly not increase but reduce those cotton rates, 
put in a provision applicable to cotton cloth at 60 per cent. 
And yet the Senator from Rhode Island says that a large variety 
of cloths that were supposed to be dutiable at 60 per cent were 
declared not so dutiable and therefore the Dingley tariff law 
was emasculated. 

Now, what are the facts? The provisions in the tariff act of 
i807 for etamines and vitrages originated in the House com- 
mittee of which I was a member. It originated with Colonel 
Tichenor. I said to the Senate the other day that I enjoyed 
a peculiar source of information and had found peculiar enthu- 
siasm in my work in this session of the Senate in the possession 
of all the papers of Colonel Tichenor, papers of which I have 
the custody, with a view, if leisure ever comes to me, to pay 
the proper tribute to the man who knew more than all the rest 
of our statesmen put together about these matters, and yet 
went down to his grave without proper recognition and with 
only the loving tribute of those friends who knew him and had 
been familiar with the labors and sacrifices of his life. 

I have not only enjoyed access to his papers, but I have had 
the kindly assistance of his son, H. D. Tichenor, who was his 


private secretary during the days of his greatest activity, a 
young man typical of the best intelligence in our American life, 
a studious man, a man who knows what a fact is when he sees 
it, and who can detect statistical humbug upon a moment's 
investigation. 

He has helped me, and I pause long enough to express my 
grateful appreciation that he has stayed here at this Capitol, 
out of mere enthusiasm for the work, for I have not a dollar to 
pay for his services, and by day and by night has helped me in 
the effort I am making to serve the people of the United States, 
I thank him for it, and I never look at him without remember- 
ing the thirty years in which Col. George ©. Tichenor, with- 
out fame or advertisement, did the hard work of tariff revision 
for both Houses of Congress. 

I have here, exactly as Colonel Tichenor prepared it, paragraph 
339 of the fiax schedule. Do you suppose that Governor Dingley 
ever intended to put millions of dollars’ worth of cotton cloth 
into the flax schedule? Do you suppose the Senator from Rhode 
Island ever gaye his consent that a paragraph under which 
$49,000,000 worth of laces and embroideries are imported 
annually into the United States should include in it also millions 
of dollars’ worth of ordinary cotton cloth at 60 per cent ad 
valorem and be sneaked into the schedule provided for jute 
and flax and linen? You can tell that to persons with a very 
5 less experience than I have had in the world in which we 

ve. 

I will print the etamine clause of the Dingley tariff act 
from the manuscript of Colonel Tichenor as a part of my re- 
marks, but I will read it to show how foolish the proposition is 
that Governor Dingley thought he was levying a tariff on cot- 
ton cloth of any kind. It says: 

Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, napkins, bed sets 
or other lace articles, handkerchiefs, wearing apparel, and other articles 
made wholly or in part of lace, or in imitation of lace, by whatever 
name known, not elsewhere specially provided for in this act; nets or 
nettings and veilings, etamines, vitrages, edgings, insertings, galloons. 

Will the Senator from Rhode Island in the daytime stand on 
this floor and say that either he or Governor Dingley intended 
to put a million dollars’ worth of cotton cloth in the linen 
schedule between veilings and edgings under the name of eta- 
mines and vitrages? I do not think he would make the state- 
ment in daylight. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are etamines made of linen? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They are made of linen and of wool and of 
cotton. Although I never saw them made of wool, I believe, I 
met a dry-goods man coming up this morning who said he had. 

Now, fortunately, Colonel Tichenor left on record in his notes 
exactly what he meant by it. As he was the only man in Wash- 
ington or who has been in Washington since who knew what an 
etamine or a vitrage is, I hope the Senate will regard his au- 
thority as at least worth their attention. He says: 

The articles— 

He does not say the cloths "— 

The articles known as “etamines” and as “vitrages” are also 
named, for the reason that their classification for duty has been the 
subject of considerable dispute and some litigation. 

So the Treasury Department was familiar then with what the 
articles were. 

They assimilate more or less to embroideries, nettings, and veilings, 
being fancifully wrought articles with openwork and lace embroidered 
effects, and belong to the category of trimmings and other fancy articles. 

That is what the man who wrote the bill and handed it in the 
original manuscript to Governor Dingley in the exact form in 
which it passed the House and the Senate of the United States 
said these words meant, and that was the exact interpretation 
it had until Colonel Tichenor was in his grave. ‘Phen occurred 
in the custom-house one of those curious things which are 
getting altogether too common over there. An amiable old gen- 
tleman, who was afterwards separated from the service by 
Secretary Shaw, as I was informed by others, because he seemed 
to have an interest in the linen business, contrary to the stat- 
utes applicable to the employment of appraisers, was in the 
cotton division of the appraisers’ stores. When he got in there, 
he began to act a good deal the way our old friend Corporal 
Tanner was said to have acted when President Harrison ap- 
pointed him Commissioner of Pensions. ‘They said he put his 
feet upon the table and said, “ God help the surplus!” So when 
Colonel Hartshorne became appraiser he says, We will see 
what can be done to these people.” 

So he proceeded to explore an old dictionary that waa lying 
around that office, where you may see it any day you may go 
in, somewhat battered by the flight of time; and in Cole's 
Textile Dictionary he got a definition of etamine, which is pre- 
served in Mr. de Vries’ decision overthrowing the appraisers’ 
classification. He found out from that definition that there 
was a way in which any kind of cloth where the threads do not 
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torch one another—in other words, any cloth with a hole in it— 
is an etamine; and he proceeded to make etamines out of quite 
a considerable variety of goods, although very small in actual 
amount, as was afterwards shown. As fast as he made the 
decisions, Mr. de Vries overruled him. So the decision which 
I quoted here the other day overruled these foolish interpreta- 
tions of the Dingley law. 

Yet the Senator from Rhode Island stood on this floor and 
denounced these decisions as outrages which had emasculated 
the Dingley tariff law, which had turned aside the tariff law 
of 1897 from its benign purposes as to cotton cloth, and de- 
nounced the decisions as originating with British importing 
interests, and as so grave an offense as to inspire speeches from 
the committee by the day here. He denounced them, appar- 
ently without knowing that Judge de Vries, as he is already 
called by the Senator from Rhode Island—I reckon in antici- 
pation of honors yet to come—was the man who mutilated the 
Dingley tariff law. Judge de Vries was the man who over- 
ruled these appraisements. Judge de Vries was the man who 
robbed the Treasury of the United States of these untold mil- 
lions by overthrowing decisions made by Mr. Hartshorne during 
the period of his brief and ridiculous authority in the ap- 
praiser’s office. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. This is the first time an explanation has 
been made of those decisions, and I wish to know whether I 
get the matter correctly in my mind.. So it turns out that the 
decisions of which so much complaint has been made, and which 
are said to have mutilated the law, really state the meaning 
of the law as it was stated by Colonel Tichenor, who drew the 
law. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly; and by every intelligent man 
who ever read it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The decisions then establish the mean- 
ing of the law as it originally was and as it was interpreted 
until Colonel Hartshorne made his ruling. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly. 

Mx. BEVERIDGE. That is a new explanation and an im- 
portant one. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Hartshorne has been making speeches 
ever since on the etamine question. He has been making 
speeches on etamine at every cotton manufacturers’ association 
he attends, and he talks about the mutilation of the law. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understood the Senator to say that a new 
definition of etamine was “cloth with a hole in it.“ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I mean a hole between the threads—cloth 
woven so that the threads do not touch. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Cloth with a hole in it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; that was the basis of the appraiser's 
ruling. 

are TILLMAN. The mutilation of the Dingley law of which 
the Senator from Rhode Island complains was that ruling of 
Mr. Hartshorne overruled by Mr. de Vries. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; the ruling of Mr. Hartshorne. 

Mr. TILLMAN. He kept on patching the hole as fast as the 
appraisers would stop it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly; and the curious thing about it is 
that these decisions which have robbed the Treasury of so 
much money and which have so mutilated this law are all 
acquiesced in by this committee, and the words “ etamines 
and vitrages,“ if my memory is correct, disappear from the 
law as completely as if these delightful names had never existed 
among men. There is no more 60 per cent on cotton cloths, no 
more humbugs about this matter; the whole subject is dropped 
exactly as Mr. de Vries dropped it in his decision in 1904. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator will recall the fact, I think, 
that the Senator from Rhode Island was asked not only once, 
but three times, to give us the names of the judges, whoever 
they are, who had mutilated the Dingley law, and we never 
could get him to do it. 
sinh DOLLIVER. I am going into that question pretty 
ully. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very glad to hear it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am going into the question of those 
decisions. 

The decisions took cotton cloth, ordinary woven fabrics of 
cotton where you could count the threads, ladies’ dress goods, 
and put them back, and the Board of General Appraisers’ de- 


cision was accepted by the Government of the United States as 
right, and neither judge, nor lawyer, nor statesman has ever 
disputed the accuracy and correctness of the General Ap- 
praiser’s decision until we hear these matters paraded here 
as outrages that had been perpetrated upon the Dingley tariff 
law. 

Now, what was the purpose of that? Let me tell you. I am 
sorry to be compelled to yield to a certain kind of suspicion 
that has only come upon me lately. What is the purpose of 
dragging this old etamine decision in? When the Senator from 
Rhode Island first spoke here on the cotton business he said he 
could demonstrate to the Senate that no changes had been 
made, I waited four weeks. I got in a hurry. Every time 
people quit talking here they seem to want to vote on this ques- 
tion. They had a cynical idea that it was just as well to dis- 
cuss it after it had been adopted as it was before, a philosophy 
that I trust may never become acceptable to the Senate of the 
United States. 

What is the purpose of exaggerating these decisions? How 
much was involved in all of those decisions? It was neces- 
sary in order to get some standards by which it could be shown 
that the average rates of the Senate bill had not been increased 
over what the Dingley law was contemplated to be. It was 
necessary to show that the Dingley law had been wickedly and 
fearfully emasculated. Therefore, it becomes important to 
know just what was involved in these etamine decisions. I 
want to say to you Senators, especially to those of you who 
are uncertain in your own mind about this question, we are 
entitled in this Chamber to knowledge if we can get it. What 
knowledge did we get last night? We got a statement signed 
by a lot of gentlemen in the New York custom-house that these 
schedules proposed for our adoption were not in excess of what 
the schedules of the Dingley law would have been if it had been 
left alone by the appraisers and by the courts. In other words, 
it is admitted that the rates are in excess of the Dingley rates 
as they exist now, applied to the business of to-day. 

But they are less, say these willing witnesses, than the rates 
the Dingley law would have had if Colonel Hartshorne had been 
allowed to transfer the entire cotton-cloth schedule to paragraph 
399 in the linen classification of vitrages and etamines at 60 
per cent. Well, that may be true. Yet it is important for us 
to know exactly what effect those decisions had, and it is not 
difficult for any man to get it. What do you think of the chait- 
man of a great committee coming here with a statement from a 
government clerk that while these rates are in excess of the 
Dingley law as it is now written on the books they are not in 
excess of what the average ad valorem would have been shown 
in the Dingley law if it had been left alone as it was originally 
framed and not subjected to these emasculating decisions of Mr. 
de Vries. 

Therefore it became somebody’s business to find out what 
effect these decisions had on the Dingley tariff law. If the 
Senator from Rhode Island had made the statement which he 
made last night four weeks ago, as I must be excused for think- 
ing he ought to have done, and if I had been assured then that 
he was asking the Senate to vote on this schedule, not upon 
statistics or facts, but upon a guess by a young man in a cotton 
division of the custom-house in New York as to what the Ding- 
ley tariff law would have been if the appraisers and the courts 
had not disturbed Colonel Hartshorne—if I had dreamed that he 
would have had the conscious sense of influence here to put a 
proposition like that before the Senate, I would have been able 
to find with absolute accuracy what the effect of these decisions 
would be. But by getting up early this morning I rejoice to 
say that I have been able to find out even now with accuracy 
what is involved in these matters, and I want those of you who 
heard the speech of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], re- 
turning again and again to these etamines, to listen to me while 
I tell you exactly what influence these decisions had on the 
importations and upon the revenues of the United States. 

I want now to take up what the Senator from Utah had to 
Say about these decisions. I will ask you to turn to his speech 
where he points out exactly what happened to what he eailed 
“samples of different goods.“ I take it for granted that he took 
the most favorable samples, and I also take it for granted that 
he took all the samples that he could get hold of. If he did 
not, I call upon him when he renews his observations, if he 
does so, to add to that table which appears printed in his 
speech any other goods which he thinks were affected. He 
says, after talking about nothing but these decisions about 
etamines and drawn work and doilies and tidies and various 
other things: 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at this point, without 


reading, a table giving sample lists of rates reduced under these de- 
ons, 
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If you will turn to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 1, 
1909, you will see this table, and there he puts down 14 articles 
that have been affected by the adverse decisions of courts. 
The first thing I desire to call his attention to is that of these 
14 articles which were affected by adverse court decisions, 6 
of them were not disturbed at all in the rates which they had 
at 60 per cent. They were 60 per cent when the rates were 
assessed. They are now assessed at 60 per cent. Why? Be- 
cause they are etamines. He first puts down molleton cloth. 
I showed the Senate the other day a specimen of molleton 
cloth. Little goods of that description are imported, and the 
book of statistics shows that all kinds of bleached goods under 
50 threads to the square inch, molleton cloth included, amounted 
to only about $5,000. So any decisions which may have been 
rendered affecting molleton cloth could hardly have entered into 
this situation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator may be coming to it, but for 
fear he may not, I should like to have him explain what de- 
cision it was that the Senator from Rhode Island alluded to 
last night, which has been sustained by the Supreme Court, 
calling for a refund of $500,000, and that we are losing 
$5,000,000 a year owing to this mutilation of the Dingley law 
by a certain decision of somebody, but I have never been able to 
get it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I intend to go into it with absolute minute- 
ness and fairness; only I am sorry that I shall be compelled to 
_ say things that I would not on my life say if I did not think 

they were true, in the absence of the Senator from Rhode 
Island from this Chamber. 

In regard to the table showing effect of decisions upon certain 
lines of cotton cloth and articles, as presented by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], it will be noted that the rate claimed 
to be assessed previously in all instances but the first time is 
given at 60 per cent. As a matter of fact the Senator from 
Utah did not go far enough in explaining how this came to be 
assessed. In many instances the cloths referred to in the 14 
different items given were only assessed at 60 per cent by the 
assistant appraiser at the port of New York, Mr. E. A. Harts- 
horne, who held that any piece of cotton goods with a hole in 
it should be called an etamine, because, as I have said, he dug 
up some definition of an etamine in the dictionary that he 
technically applied. Consequently he appraised a variety of 
many countable cotton goods as etamine, applying the duty 
thereon at 60 per cent. It is probably these estimates that the 
Senator from Utah has used as his basis in referring to subse- 
quent decisions that reduce such duty. 

I want to take these items just as the Senator from Utah 
gives them. I have already referred to molleton cloth. That 
can not enter very largely into the mutilation of the Dingley 
law, because, while the decision reduced the duty from 60 per 
cent down to nearly nothing, the importations seemed to go 
down even faster than the duty. The truth is we have not 
imported it in any appreciable quantity, and I presume it is 
made here cheaper than it is anywhere else in the world. 

The second one was stiff foundation embroidery cloth, being 
an unbleached cloth under 50 threads. The total imported in 
1907 was only $16,274 of this class and of all other classes of 
this variety. Anybody can see that it is trivial and unim- 
portant. 

Now, items 3 and 4 were etamines, and were assessed at 60 
per cent, and appraisers and courts upheld this 60 per cent on 
them as etamines, and as it is admitted by the Senator from 
Utah they still pay 60 per cent, no argument, therefore, is nec- 
essary about it. The law was upheld as to them, and why he 
put them in that table is a matter which might occupy a few 
of his leisure moments in explaining to himself. 

Five and six are lappets, 2-ply warp and weft. Lappets 
were never assessed as anything but countable cotton, accord- 
ing to their count and weight, except when Mr. Hartshorne 
chose to apply his system of “any cloth with a hole in it is 
an etamine,” a decision that was instantly and immediately 
reversed by the Board of Appraisers as fast as it was rendered. 

Seren is marked on the table of the Senator from Utah as 
an etamine on a G-ply warp and weft, being composed of more 
than 3-ply warp and weft yarn, hard twisted; it had always 
been assessed at 60 per cent as an etamine. There is very little 
of this imported per year, or very little of it used, in fact. 

I was told by a merchant in this town that if there were 
$200,000 of these goods offered on the streets of New York to 
be given away for nothing they could not dispose of that amount, 
because it is used only by a few people as a basis for embroidery. 
Somebody told me, a girl in a store downtown here, that it is 
a kind of cloth most used by persons in the remote rural dis- 
tricts to embroider the proposition “God Bless our Home.” 

The ae item in the Senator’s table is scrim, a 2-ply warp 
and weft. 


Now, scrim is not an etamine, as it is sold and known as 
cotton cloth. That is all I need to say about it; and if any- 
body in the Treasury Department ever decided that scrim was 
etamine and belonged to embroidery, such a man would run 
not only the risk of being held incompetent, but those of us less 
. would have some other interpretation of conduct like 

The next item is an etamine, 3-ply warp and 3-ply weft, 50 to 
100 threads. That was assessed as an etamine. It is now 
assessed as an etamine, and nobody has emasculated or proposed 
to emasculate that provision of the Dingley law except the 
Senate committee; that drops etamine out of the list and disposes 
of all these articles when they are made out of cotton yarns of 
any sort in some of the provisions of the cotton schedule of 
the proposed act. 

The tenth was curtain drapery, 2-ply warp and weft, belonging 
in paragraphs 305 and 313; in the proposed Jaw in paragraphs 
313 and 321. At present it is assessed at 30 per cent, plus 2 
cents per square yard. It is proposed to assess it at 7 cents a 
Square yard, plus 2 cents per square yard on account of the 
appearance upon it of extra threads appearing to be colored. 

The change that was made in the Senate bill, so far as I am 
able to make out—I will ask the Senator from Utah if I am 
correct—is to take those goods which are now dutiable as 
bleached cotton cloths less than 100 threads per square inch 
and make them dutiable as colored cotton less than 100 threads, 
piap the 2 cents for extraordinary threads. Am I correct about 

t? ‘ ; 
ee I suppose the Senator has reference to lappet 
s? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I had reference to cotton draperies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes under the countable cloths, as I 
stated here, and I had a sample of it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the decision which was rendered by 
the courts puts it under the countable cloths. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the decision of the court it was held 
at 60 per cent. The law was administered at 60 per cent until 
the decision of the court reduced it, as I stated. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Administered by the appraisers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Administered by the appraisers, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator does not refer to those de- 
cisions which the Senator from Rhode Island spoke of last 
night, which determined that these goods with the color of 
extraordinary threads should be put into the colored bracket 
of 313 instead of the bleached bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the original administration of this 
particular class of goods. It was held to come in at a rate of 
60 per cent, and through the decision of the court it was re- 
duced to the countable paragraphs 305 and 313. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The decision of the Board of Appraisers 
was rendered many years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was rendered about 1904. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In 1904. There has been no dispute since. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole dispute here is as to the amount 
of goods affected by the decision. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The decision to which the Senator from 
Rhode Island referred last night dealt with the question 
as to whether these goods with colored threads in the ex- 
traordinary attachment should be assessed under the countable 
clause of paragraph 313 as colored goods or as bleached goods. 
That was the question which was recently decided by the 
courts. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question decided by the courts recently, 
Mr. President, as I understand it, was that wherever a piece of 
cloth with extraordinary colored threads, and the warp and fill- 
ing of it are white threads, if the extraordinary threads were 
not clipped, then it was counted as a colored piece of cloth; but 
if they were clipped and a figure was shown in the piece of 
cloth by so clipping, then the threads were not counted, and it 
was counted as a piece of white cloth; and so far as the duti- 
able part of the cloth is concerned, only the warp and filling 
threads were counted, and none of the extraordinary threads 
were counted. . 

Mr. DOLLIVER. So it appears, Mr. President, that the only 
ease in which 60 per cent can be paid upon cotton goods is 
where it is found to be one of the various kinds of goods cov- 
ered by paragraph 339 of the flax schedule, such as laces, lace 
window curtains, embroideries, nettings, ruchings, tuckings, in- 
sertings, and similar articles, never intended by Congress to be 
embraced as countable cotton cloths. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island or the Senator from Utah 
contend that it was the intention of Congress to classify cotton 
cloths not made up into articles, nor manufactured into any- 
thing else, as “manufactures of cotton not specially provided 
for” in this act at 45 per cent ad valorem? Yet when the 
appraisers have classified cotton cloth as “manufactures of 
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cotton“ at 45 per cent, and such classification has been over- 
ruled by the Board of General Appraisers and the United States 
courts, we are told that such decisions of the board and of the 
United States courts are fraudulent and in vicious perversion of 
the purpose of the framers of the Dingley law. 

If there Were fewer such stupid classifications made by ap- 
praising officers in the first instance; if a fair, sensible, and 
logical interpretation of the intent of Congress were given by 
the appraising officers in the first instance, we would not have 
occasion to be criticising the United States courts for what 
some claim are “fraudulent decisions that have almost com- 
pletely nullified the intent of Congress regarding this schedule.” 
It seems to me to be perfectly clear that the intent of Congress 
has not been nullified, but that the misinterpretations of Mr. 
Filwin A. Hartshorne, assistant appraiser, formerly of the cotton 
division of the appraiser's stores of New York, have been nulli- 
fied by the decision referred to by the Senator from Rhode 
Island as being fraudulent. The misinterpretations of this ap- 
praiser lu assessing all cotton cloths that had holes in them as 
etamines, vitrages, veilings, and laces, at GO per cent ad 
valorem, the rate for such goods under the flax schedule, be- 
came the laughing stock of the mercantile community. This 
man never pretended to follow the real intent of the law in 
fixing rates of duty on cotton goods. He invariably picked out 
the highest rate he could find in the tariff and applied it, or 
rather misapplied it, to suit his own peculiar ideas. He was 
regarded as u jest by all the members of the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers and by all who officially came in contact with 
him. It is no wonder he classified cotton cloth at a duty of 
60 per cent under paragraph 339 of the flax schedule, for 
rensons which I have alrendy explained to the Senate. 

Now, I want to ask another question. Does the Senator from 
Utah or the Senator from Rhode Island belieye that the re- 
funds made during the past ten years by reason of these deci- 
sions regarding the interpretations of the paragraphs of the 
cotton schedule amount to more than 1 or 2 per cent of the 
total cotton importations of that period? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not particularly care 
about going into that now, but I will state that it does not 
seem to me that you can take the importations under para- 
graphs 203 to 813 and compare the ad valorem rates with those 
of 1898 and 1907, but you will see an advance in those ad valo- 
rem rates of over 306 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator from Utah see no other 
reason for that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I was going to explain to the Senator, 
but if he docs not wish—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like the Senator to explain it. 

Mr. SAIQOT. If the Senator does not wish I will not give it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think it is due to the Senator that he 
should go ahead. 

Mr. DOLILAVER. I should like the Senator to go ahead. I 
did not mean to interrupt him. 

Of course, there are those yarintions, but they do not arise 
from these decisions; they arise, I think, from a variation in 
the value of the specific articles imported. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. The decision of the court and of the appraisers 
was just what brought this about. Between the two years there 
was only an incrense in the specific rates of 22.40 per cent, while 
in the same time the ad valorem rates had increased over 806 
per cent, showing that these very goods which originally, as the 
Jaw was administered up to 1904, carried GO per cent were 
thrown into the countable clause, increasing the ad valorem 
rate 306 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, Mr, President, I should say that that arose 
from an increased importation at that time. I certainly never 
heard of a statistician who would make such an interpretation 
of figures as has been made just there. There is a difference 
in the equivalent ad valorem between those years, because there 
was A constant rise In the prices of articles imported, which 
would show a different ad valorem, of course. There was more 
money collected under the fixed ad valorem, not because the de- 
cisions of some courts intervened, but because the rising pros- 
perity of the market place invited a constantly increasing im- 
portation. I suggest that what I undertake to say would be the 
interpretation by any man who has the lelsure to reflect upon 
the situation. 

I will undertake to prove that the decisions of the court haye 
nothing to do with it. 

I intend to do it in a way that I think this committee owe it to 
the Senate to do, rather than in the way they have tried to prove 
their case. With the custom-houses of the country open, with 
the books open, it lay within the power of this committee to 
explain in accurate figures exactly what influences upon the 


revenue had been made by these correct and righteous decisions 
of the appraiser's office and of the courts of the United States; 
yet, with accurate sources of information at their hands and a 
solemn responsibility resting upon them to furnish the Senate 
with exact facts, they argue by the hour in their own poor 
strength in this matter, because even a horde of Treasury ofi- 
cials, in a hand-to-hand contest with the multiplication table, 
are at a great disadvantage even in the Senate of the United 
States. Instead of giving us facts, they present an affidavit by 
an employee that, Judging by his recollections of what happened 
during the last twenty years, while he has been appraising 
$14,000,000 worth of stuff a year, judging by what he can recol- 
lect of it, there must have been 30, or 8, or 6 per cent of the 
stuff of various kinds affected by these decisions. I say that no 
more shabby exhibition was ever made in the Senate of the 
United States than when the leader of the Republican party 
turned aside from his own manuscript, gave up bis effort even 
to try to explain this himself, and read us a certificate of char- 
neter for this bill, signed by the official underlings who have 
been loafing around the headquarters of the Committee on 
Finance during the Jast sixty days. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa if, under all the investigations be has made, it appenrs 
that any cotton industry suffered or that any laboring men em- 
ployed in that industry were thrown ont of employment or had 
their wages reduced because of the construction placed upon the 
Dingley law, which reduced the rate? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; Mr. President, every department of the 
cotton industry has flourished uninterruptediy since 1897; and 
I rejoice in it. Every workingman has retained his employ- 
ment; every working woman and every working girl has retained 
her wages, which have stendlly advanced. They salled through 
the panic with hardly a ripple in that great industry. To-day, 
or within the last few months, as was shown by the Boston 
Advertiser the other day, they are enlarging thelr works in all 
the cities of New England, counting on the Dingley tariff law 
being maintained. 

No voice was raised in any quarter of the cotton trade ask- 
ing that these things be done. The very men who came here 
representing the industry not only declared that they wanted 
no changes in the law made, but they made no reference to 
these decisions of the courts except to say that those decisions 
had settled the law and made it plain, and they gave that us 
a reason for leaving it alone, which the committee has used 
as a reason for changing it. 

I said I was fortunate in being able to state with accuracy 
just what amounts of money were involved in these decisions; 
but I will tell you, my friends, that it was rather a close call 
on me to get these exact figures. We came mighty near being 
left with our feet firmly fixed on this custom-house affidavit, 
asserting the nullification and emasculation of this law, signed 
by the very General Appraiser who, sitting in the gallery, was 
compelled to hear his action advertised as a raid on the reye- 
nues of the United States by evil-minded importers bent on 
getting all of the money out of us that was consistent with the 
statutes in such case made and provided, 

If I had not an unusual amount of energy I would have been 
left with nothing except that precious certificate of character 
of the committee signed by its clerks. [Laughter.] But, 
fortunately, I got up early and made my way to the Treasury 
Department. I went into the office of the Acting Secretary 
and I said to them: “ Now, gentlemen, we are spending a good 
deal of money to keep books here. I heard n good man say 
last night that a certain decision of the courts of the United 
States has cost the Government of the United States $500,000 
on account of the refund of the tariff collections, and I heard 
the same good man say the same night that these ctamine 
cases had so robbed the revenues and wronged the cotton-coods 
industry as to affect the ad valorems upon our annual imports 
und amount to a scandal and a reproach to all good men. 

“I want to know if there is a corner in this building where a 
man, who is in an awful hurry, can find out just how much 
money was involved in all these etamine decisions put together?“ 
“Well,” he said, we do not keep those books here, but we are 
working on them now at New York. The figures will probably 
be over to-morrow, and, maybe, to-day.” I said, Too late; the 
figures I must have to-day.” “Well,” he said, “maybe we can 
get them over the long-distance telephone.” He called up the 
assistant collector of customs at the custom-house in New York 
and said to him, “Have you figured out how much money 
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the United States refunded to the importers on account of the 
etumine decisious?” You see, they collected 60 per cent on 
them, but the appraisers made them give it up. “How much 
money did you lose and how much did you refund?" These 
imaginary millions, wandering like ghosts through the aisles 
of the Capitol of the United States, filling the great statistical 
specches of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and even the Senator from Rhode Island; these raids 
on our Treasury; these perversions of our laws; these nulli- 
fications of the intent and purpose of Congress—how much was 
involved in all of them; how much did you have to give back? 
Fifty-five thousand dollars! There it is [exhibiting] in the 
handwriting of the man who took the report over the long- 
distance telephone from the custom-louse in New York. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. All of it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER, All of it—$55,000! Gentlemen, do you 
know what I think about this? I think that there is a dust 
raised here to conceal transactions that need the attention of 
every Member of the Senate of the United States. Well,” you 
say, Was not there a ease involving more than that?“ There 
[exhibiting] is the humble merchandise that I have made so 
popular as an exhibit in the Senate of the United States that 
even Senators with great dignity of character and a nicety of 
parliamentary behavior, to which I have never even aspired, 
have imitated my candor in exhibiting before the Senate. My 
honored friend from Rhode Island exhibited it last night. What 
is it? It is a madras curtain. Has the United States ever 
had any controversy with anybody about that? Oh, yes; a 
great controversy. What was the controversy about? “ Well,” 
Governor Diigley said, “ these people are putting extra threads 
on this cheap cloth and those threads cost like everything when 
you clip them to form a figure. They want 2 cents a yard more 
on necount of the presence of those threads there in this cheap 
bleached cotton. Let us give it to them; they want it; it is not 
much.“ Everybody said, “All right; let us give them 2 cents a 
square yard by reason of the presence of those colored threads 
outside of the warp and woof of that cloth.“ Well, time went 
on, and these fellows said: “That is not a white cloth,” and 
everyhody said,“ No; that does not look to mo like a white cloth.” 
The fellows said, “Why ought not we have that cloth en- 
tered under the bracket for colored cloth?” Well,“ the courts 
said, “you have got 2 cents on account of the presence of those 
extra threads there without regard to thelr color. Is that not 
enough?" They said, “No; we want you to take this cloth 
ont of the bleached bracket and put it into the colored bracket 
of the Dingley ad valorem, under paragraph 305." ‘The courts 
said, “ We will not do it; you have got your 2 cents on those 
thrends, and now you will take your ad valorems applicable to 
the foundation of the cloth without regard to the color of 
those threads.” That was the controversy that stirred the 
heart and fired the imagination of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

What would be the effect? If it was bleached, it would get 
the 2 cents and 25 per cent ad valorem, and if it was colored, 
it would get the 2 cents and 30 per cent ad valorem. Therefore, 
there was 5 per cent ad valorem at stake; and yet the Senator 
from Rhode Island, our leading statesman, the master of his 
party here, the undisputed oracle of our faith, sent to the Secre- 
tary of this Senate last night, without even a single word of 
comment, and asked him to read a clipping which created the 
impression upon the Senate that the Government of the United 
States uad lost $500,000 by refunding the duties improperly 
collected. Is that the impression that it made on you? 

Suppose you were charged with the responsibility of guiding 
the judgment of your fellow Senators here, would yon send up 
to the Secretary's desk an anonymous newspaper clipping stat- 
ing the complicated problem involved in the effect of such a 
decision as that, and then appeal with mock heroies to men 
who ought to be ns wise as you are upon these questions to save 
the Treasury of the United States from an unjust raid like 
that? It was uot becoming in the Senator from Rhode Island. 
If he had opened his own book of statistics, he would have 
found that the tolal importations of cloth that could possibly 
inelude this variety, the whole importations under paragraph 
313, were only about £250,000, including all kinds of cloth, this 
kind being but an tusignificant fraction of that amount. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. ‘The total value? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The total value. If it had all been 
“madras curtain” cloth, the only loss the Government could 
have sustained would have been 5 per cent on $350,000; and 
it would have taken these wicked importers thirty years to 
have accumulated a claim of $500,000 against the Government 
on those terms. Yet the Senator from Rhode Island, who 
sheers at me because in the discharge of my duty and upon my 


conscience I protest against these things, standing here In the 
presence of thousands of people, walks out of this Chamber with 
the credit of making a great speech, with claptrap like that 
substituted at the desk of the Secretary for the easily accessible 
facts and truths in relation to this matter! 

But I am not relying altogether upon my own interpretation 
of the Goyernment’s statistics, I asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury to tell me exactly how much of these madras cloths 
were fnyolved in these decisions, supposing all of them to be in 
dispute, He said that the port of New York annually took in 
two-thirds of the cotton importations of the United States: 
that they usually allowed one-third for Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Franciseo, and other cities, and that the total importations of 
that cloth at the port of New York in all cases that were in- 
volved in this controversy was $260,000. That was all that was 
involved. The only question for the Government was whether 
the duty was to be 20 per cent, as the Government claimed to 
be the Intent of the Dingley law—and I think claimed rightly— 
or 25 per cont, as was claimed by the importers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Two hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars being the total value of the goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; $260,000. Yet here are these 1,400 
etamine cases, all decided against the contention of the apprais- 
ers, all the money involved refunded, and the total refund is 
shown by the books of the Treasury Department to be $55,000. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE., Instead of $500,000, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Instend of $500,000, or two or three mil- 
lions, as the Senator from Rhode Island left the impression 
upon the Senate, Here are those “green goods "—because that 
is exactly what they have become in this Chamber—ndyertised 
here by the hour before applauding multitudes, and the total 
amount of them altogether involved in all this controversy, ne- 
cording to a memorandum in the handwriting of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Reynolds, is $260,000 at the port 
of New York, plus one-third that amount to cover the customary 
ratio of other importations throughout the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Fifty-five thousand dollars was the 
nndervalnation ? 

Mr. DOLLIVER, No; the total amount of what the Govern- 
ment was compelled to give back was $55,000 in 1.400 cases: 
aud yet the Senator from Utah read an essay bere hours 
long to show that decisions like that lind so interfered with the 
collection of revenues as to reduce the ad valorems of that year 
below what they would otherwise have been, and made It ron- 
sonable for him to prepare a table here showing that there had 
been a decrense compared with 1900, although, of course, that 
was due to the fact that there was a substantial inerense in 
the prices of the goods, ns exhibited by the figures in 1907. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why was $55,000 refunded? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That was the amount included. 
the amounts were negligible—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand, but I shonld like to 
ask the Senator why this $55,000 was refunded at all? 

Mr. DOLLIVDR. Because the Government claimed 60 per 
cent should be collected and the appraisers decided that that 
was not the rate tht ought to have been collected, and, there- 
fore, they had to puy back. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In other words, the goods imported 
were not yalued at the cost put upon them by the importers? 

Mr, DOLLIVER. No; the goods were ussessed at 60 per cent, 
when, in point of fact, they ought to have been assessed at less: 
and the excess between what they were assessed for compared 
to what the law required them to be assessed for In 1,400 cases— 
all the cases there were—required the Government to refund 
$55,000 in money, and yet those transactions were paraded here 
last night as an evidence that the Dingley law had been emascu- 
lated, and that it became necessary for us to build up not 
against the law as it stands to-day, but against the law as it 
stood ten years ago. 

I want to go a little further into the speech of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yleld 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator n question for in- 
formation. What is the full amount, as he understands, that 
the Government has lost by reason of these decisions? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That I calculate? 

Mr. BORAH. The full amount which you have ealeulated 
from any information you have, 

Mr. DOLLIVER, I went on the theory from the beginning 
that the amounts involved in it were negligible. But I was 


I said 
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laughed at and informed that they amounted to millions. So 
I inquired what the Government had to pay on account of 
these decisions. It does not exactly show the amounts involved, 
but it shows that the amounts involved could have been only a 

` small thing, because in 1,400 cases known as the “etamine 
cases, which are now all settled in the Treasury Department 
and the money paid back, $55,000, according to the Secretary’s 
statement, was the amount paid back. 

Mr. BORAH. Does that cover what is called the “ colored 
cotton-cloth decision?” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; it covers etamines, not the colored 
cotton cloth, which had encountered, according to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, a decision which cost the Government 
$500,000. The Secretary of the Treasury shows that the total 
amount of goods in dispute brought into this country was only 

266,000 at New York, plus one-third for all the other ports 
of the United States, and the only thing involved in that was 
whether the rate of duty should be 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent, 

Mr. BORAH. I merely want to say it is a pretty serious thing 
when a man can not get the correct information from any source 
with reference to this matter. I have a communication from the 
Treasury Department this morning which estimates it at $400,- 
000, and that comes from the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It was the matter which had more weight with me last 
eyening than all other things put together, and I undertook to 
make some investigations of my own; and if this kind of infor- 
mation is going forth, regardless, we ought to know something 
about it here, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What does the information to which the 
Senator alludes refer to? 

Mr. BORAH. It alludes to what is called the “colored cotton 
decision,” which was referred to in the communication read 
from the desk last night. N 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; if the Senator will permit me, it is a 
blessed thing to be free from any dependence even upon the 
Treasury Department. If he will take the Book of Estimates, 
made up by the Bureau of Statistics, and find out the total 
amount of all goods brought into the United States in the 
banner year 1907 of the class to which these goods belong, he 
will find that all the goods put together amounted to $356,000, 
and as only a question of 5 per cent on that amount, even if it 
were all that kind of goods, was involved, merely a difference 
between 25 and 30 per cent, he will see that if all the goods 
imported under 313 of Senate bill were madras curtain goods 
of this kind, the Government would not possibly be called upon, 
in any one year at least, to refund more than 5 per cent of 
$350,000, and that it would take nearly thirty years for an 
importer or all the importers put together to accumulate a claim 
equal to that stated as about to be refunded in the article read 
from the desk. 

What I am complaining about is, not that the Senator did not 
state it correctly, but that with accurate information at his dis- 
posal and everybody’s disposal to correct the exaggerations of 
the article, he allowed it to be read, although it did not purport 
even to be anonymous in its character, but the mere guesswork 
of an enthusiastic reporter, when the facts were not only acces- 
sible, but on the desk of every Senator here, which would refute 
the pretence that $500,000 was involved. 

Mr. BORAH. I only wish to say in conclusion that I plead 
guilfy to the fact that I am not an expert in tariff measures, 
but I have had an idea for a long time that I did know the 
effect of a decision of the court when I read it. And that being 
a matter which I could grasp, I undertook to inform myself in 
regard to it. I do not know to whom we should go for informa- 
tion which would be more reliable than to the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, and so I undertook to get my in- 
formation, and they made an estimate in February, which, 
based upon that time, would amount to something like $400,000. 
The only thing I know about it is that that information has 
been given out; and certainly one thing must be apparent— 
there must be some changes in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No, Mr. President; the Treasury Depart- 
ment undoubtedly undertook to give the Senator an aggregate 
of the importations under paragraph 313. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Treasury Department did not. The 
‘Treasury Department undertook to give what the Government 
would have to refund and lose by reason of these decisions. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Both of these distinguished Senators are 
lawyers and are familiar with the methods pursued in the 
Supreme Court in getting the opinions of that august body. 
The Senator from Rhode Island, if I understood him correctly 
last night, said that a decision of the Supreme Court had been 


rendered which would make it necessary to refund $500,000, 


Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not understand so. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He said a decision had been rendered deny- 
ing a petition for a writ of certiorari. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Which would make the decision of the lower 
court 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He sent to the desk the clipping from a 
newspaper, and I do not think he made himself personally re- 
sponsible for the statistics, although the impression was natu- 
rally created that those were the proper statistics. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Of course we are all under a disadvantage 
in not being able to know what was said last night, inasmuch 
as it does not appear in the Recorp this morning. I can not 
help the fact that the Senator from Rhode Island is not here. 
He has been under a strain for a long time. He hus been pelted 
and bombarded from all directions, and I do not wonder that he 
should sometimes get out of the range of fire. But I want to 
find out, if the Senator will permit me, if there has been any 
decision anywhere that we can get hold of which ascertains and 
discloses the facts. Why this bamboozling of the country? 
Hither the Senator from Rhode Island bamboozled us last night 
or the Senator from Iowa bamboozled us this morning. I am 
getting tired of all of this—this mixing up of information and 
misinformation, and charges and countercharges, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I trust the Senator will allow me to state 
the situation just as it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has abso- 
lute control of the floor. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. The appraising officers assessed these 
goods at 30 per cent claiming that they were colored 
and while there was color in them, it was not in the cloth, but 
in the threads that were superimposed upon the cloth. The 
importers took that decision to the circuit court of the United 
States for the southern district of New York, when it was de- 
cided that the Dingley law gave these extraordinary threads 
2 cents a square yard on account of their presence, and that 
the ad valorem in paragraph 313 was applicable to the cloth, 
which had a bleached background upon which the threads were 
attached; that the ad valorem should be assessed as upon 
bleached cloth of the density which appears here. 

Thereupon they appealed to the circuit court of appeals of 
the United States, Judge Lacombe sitting with two other 
judges; and about a year ago the circuit court of appeals af- 
firmed the decision of the circuit court for the southern district 
of New York. Thereupon a petition for a writ of certiorari 
was taken to the Supreme Court oi the United States to bring 
up the record for the inspection of the Supreme Court. Last 
week the Supreme Court, by a rather peremptory order, denied 
the writ. which affirmed the decree and decision of the cireuit 
courts of appeals; and from this on this cloth will be assessed, 
unless the law is changed, 2 cents per square yard for these 
green threads, as originally intended, and 25 per cent, accord- 
ing to value, for the white cloth upon which they are imposed ; 
that is, 25 per cent plus 2 cents; and the change made in this 
bill, as I understand, is simply to transfer this cloth from the 
25 per cent bracket to the bracket of colored cloth, so that in 
addition to the 2 cents originally provided it will get 30 per 
cent, the ad valorem rate provided for colored cloth. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Nevertheless the $500,000 disappears. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; there never was $500,000 involved 
The total importations for one year in that very book are only 
$350,000, if all the articles were madras curtains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 313? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is certainly mistaken as to the 
amount of importations for 1907 under paragraph 313. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. Total importations were $949,022 for 1907, and 
the ad valorem was $913,884.02. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am talking only about the importations 
under section 313 of the Senate bill. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. I am, too. The ad valorem is $913,884.02. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I added it up patiently last night, in the 
night, and according to my figures all of the cotton cloths im- 
ported in 1907 under 50 threads or from 50 to 100 threads men- 
tioned in the statement of the Senator from Utah, amounted to 
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a total of $396,000 under paragraph 313, Senate bill, which 
covers paragraphs 304 and 305, Dingley bill. I have the figures 
here. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. Inquiry has been made here as to what oc- 
curred in the Supreme Court, and those of us who have a high 
esteem for that great tribunal have listened with some surprise 
to the bandying about of its work as being a fraud practiced 
upon the revenue. Therefore I felt concerned, after hearing the 
address last night, to know what appeared upon the records of 
the Supreme Court itself, and I have obtained the petition for a 
certiorari filed in that court by the Solicitor-General, setting 
forth the things objected to in these decisions below, and also a 
brief which accompanied it, pointing out the importance of the 
decision and why in the opinion of the Government the case 
should be reviewed upon certiorari. 

I find in that petition this as the only statement of the values 
involved. I read from page 8 of the presentation by the Govern- 
ment: 


1. On March 8, 1909, the amount of duty involved in the cases then 
ending was approximately $260,000. Every subsequent importation 
nereases that amount. 


That is the entire claim by the Solicitor-General. When that 
was filed in the Supreme Court the counsel for the other side 
presented his objection to the claim, that the matter was one of 
great importance, in this language, at page 10: 


(a) The alleged large amount of revenue Involved. 

We challenge the statement that $260,000 is involved. It will be 
seen by reference to the protests (Rusch, rec., fol. 21; Blatter, rec., 
fol. 54) that the only claim made is that the merchandise is bleached 
or unbleached and not colored. 

It is to be noted that in only two of the provisos, to wit, 305 and 307, 
is there a difference in duty between bleached and colored cloths, and 
then only a 5 per cent difference. Turning to the tables entitled Esti- 
mated revenues,” prepared and printed under the direction of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, Sixty-first Congress, first session, 
for use in connection with the preparation of the new tariff law, we 
find that the value of all the cotton cloths containing an additional 
threads assessed as colored cottons under paragraphs 304 to 309 im- 
ported into the United States during the year ending June 30, 1907, 
amounted to $336,386.02. The contest herein covers a period of ap- 
proximately four years, so that the total value of importation of goo 
assessed as colored cottons would be $1,345,544.08. Assuming, then, 
that all the cotton cloth containing extra threads classified by the 
Government during this period as colored cotton had bleached or un- 
bleached foundation cloth (which it did not), assuming that a differ- 
ence of duty would accrue (which we have shown would not accrue) 
in each case where there was a bleached or unbleached foundation, and 
assuming, further, thst protest has been duly filed on every importa- 
tion, the total difference then would be only $67,277.20. We frankly 
believe that not more than $20,000 is Involved in the entire litigation 
on this issue, or about $5,000 a year. 


And upon that record, made up by the Government and the 
counsel for the contestants, the certiorari was denied. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am exceedingly obliged to the Senator 
from Colorado, because it saves me from spending a further 
minute on these statistics, which I have had to add up myself. 
I have been so impressed with the fear that if I was not here 
a vote would be taken and my speech would be delivered after- 
wards that I have not had as much time as I ought to have had, 
and I haye not had the amount of help I needed. I had to do 
it in one night. So I greatly appreciate the clear statement 
which the Senator from Colorado has put into the Recorp, 
showing in a way that will be lasting the real character of the 
statement made last night on this floor by my honored friend, 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Iowa yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. To the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, notwithstanding what the 
Senator from Colorado has read, we are confronted with the 
fact that the Supreme Court says that $20,000 was involved. 
The Senator from Iowa presents a paper from the Treasury 
Department saying $55,000 is involved. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No, no; my friend is mistaken. 

Mr. CLAPP. Fifteen thousand. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. ‘This memorandum is taken from a letter 
written by 

Mr. GALLINGER. Obtained over the long-distance tele- 
phone, 


Mr. DOLLIVER. That refers entirely to the etamines, not 
to the curtain cloths. These figures are taken from a letter 
written to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Attorney- 


General of the United States, stating the amount involved in 


the curtain cases, as he understood it to be, at $260,000, which 
is obviously nearly correct. The figures given to the Senator 
from Idaho could not have referred to the amount refunded. 
Nothing has yet been refunded. The case is only just now 
decided. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Idaho gets information 
from the Treasury Department that $400,000 is inyolved. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I doubt very much whether it refers to 
the same thing. It can not be official figures as to the amount 
refunded. Nothing has yet been refunded. The figures refer to 
the amount involved, 5 per cent of which would have to be 
refunded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The New York Commercial Advertiser 
gives it at $500,000, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; the New York Commercial Advertiser 
does not say that is the refund, but the whole amount involved, 
upon which the refund would be only 5 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am talking about the refund. I think 
the Treasury Department ought to be able to clear this matter 
up, so that we should really know the facts, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I hope they will, if we shall have time to 
get it; but we do not have time to get it. Nobody can know 
the amount of the refund till settlement is made, but it can not 
be more than 5 per cent of the sum involved. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood that what the Senator 
from Colorado read was simply the rival claims of the counsel 
upon each side of this case. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. From what was the Senator from Colorado 
reading? 

Mr. HUGHES. I read from the petition for a certiorari and 
the brief by Solicitor-General Bowers, and the response of the 
other side. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, as I understand what the Sen- 
ator was reading was simply the claims of the counsel in the 
case; counsel for the Government claiming that $260,000 was 
involved in the ease 

Mr. HUGHES. No. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the questions involved in the case, 
while counsel upon the other side insisted that not more than 
$20,000 would be involved. I do not understand that the Su- 
preme Court has passed upon the question at all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; it dismissed the petition for a writ 
because the amount inyolved was trivial. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the Senator is in error about 
that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Supreme Court—and I think the 
Senator from Colorado will agree with me—does not deny a 
petition for a writ of certiorari simply because the amount 
involved may be small. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Did I understand the Senator from Colo- 
rado—— . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Supreme Court considers the mat- 
ter more with reference to the character of the questions in- 
volved than it does with reference to the amount involved; and 
the refusal of the Supreme Court to grant the writ is not equiva- 
lent to an expression of opinion upon their part that the amount 
involved was as claimed by counsel for the plaintiff, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I now desire to advance a 
step further into the region of statistics, where I am beginning 
to feel as much at home as if I had been brought up in the midst 
of figures and had lived there all my life. I am in a very ad- 
vantageous frame of mind in respect to them, because I have 
had to overcome a good many suspicions. I have reached the 
point where I have absolute confidence that I have gained 
sufficient insight into the science of statistics to prevent me from 
being overawed by a mere row of figures. 

I want to call attention to the tables of statistics which were 
printed, but not read, by the Senator from Rhode Island and by 
the Senator from Utah, which he was kind enough to say also 
involved the ideas of the Senator from Massachusetts, and for 
that reason should be entitled to very great consideration in the 
Senate. He gives importations under the various paragraphs in 
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the Dingley Act for 1898, the importations for 1899, and the im- 
portations for 1900. He claims that the Dingley law was emas- 
culated by these decisions, and therefore show lower ad valorem 
equivalents than they would have shown if the emasculation 
had not occurred. Yet the history of the matter is that these 
adverse decisions of which he is complaining were not rendered 
by anybody in any of those years, but that the Dingley law, 
from the time it went upon the statute books, was interpreted 
just as it is now for three full fiscal years, including the very 
years that he reports, 

He now proposes, seeing the awful havoc that was made with 
the revenues of the United States by these adverse and outrageous 
decisions of the courts and of appraising boards in calculat- 
ing the average ad valorem of the Senate bill, to apply his 
ad vulorems not to the importations that are going on now, but 
to the importations that went on over ten years ago. He finds 
that the ad valorem equivalents then were higher than in 
1907. I think they were, and I know exactly why they were. 
It is because the prices of the goods have been steadily rising, 
and as the values per unit of quantity increased the equivalent 
ad valorems decreased. Like every other variety of mer- 
chandise in all the paragraphs of our tariff law, wherever a 
specific duty is applicable to an article the equivalent ad valo- 
rem has been gradually decreasing because the goods themselyes 
have been gradually appreciating in value, and there is no use 
in the world for a man in pursuit of the truth to go to the 
decisions of the courts to find why the ad valorem equivalents 
of 1900 are higher than the ad valorem equivalents of 1907, 
and the same thing is true of the tables presented in the inter- 
esting speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to suggest that 
there are almost too many private debates. 

Mr. STONE. I am trying to hear what the Senator from 
Iowa is saying, and it is very difficult to do so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thought the Senator 
could hear better if there were fewer side debates. 

Mr. MONEY. Some of us inadvertently talk too loud. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It does not bother me very much. If I 
excite enough interest to get up a joint debate on the floor, 
I shall be pleased, really. Our main trouble here has been 
that nobody has been able to overcome the lassitude, owing 
to the climate that surrounds us, in order to get down to 
business. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts seems to be 
about as awkward as the Senator from Utah in the elabora- 
tion of statistics, for he takes out of the book of Imports and 
Duties for various years, 1899 and 1907, the percentages col- 
jected upon the merchandise imported during those two years, 
and he takes the general position that in view of the fact that 
such a percentage is less in 1907 than it was in 1899, therefore 
it would be a good idea to compare the rates of the Senate bill, 
not with 1907 but with those of eight years previous, but his 
figures are absolutely worthless unless he carries out also the 
value per unit of quantity in 1907 and 1899. 

If he had done that he would have been saved the trouble 
of going to the decisions of courts and of referring to ap- 
praisers’ mistakes in order to account for the declining ad 
valorems in these later years, because he would have seen, 
acute intellect that he has, that every change in those ad 
valorem equivalents arises directly and obviously before the 
eyes of any man who had the whole tables before him, from 
the fact that the unit of quantity had changed in value ex- 
actly as those ad valorems had shifted. And yet he and the 
Senator from Utah come into this Chamber and present these 
statistics to be placed in the Recorp—statistics that can not 
be interpreted by any scientific statistician as they interpret 
them, and give that as the reason for saying that these rates 
have not been increased. 

They say they have not been increased compared to ten 
years ago. Look at it. They have been increased compared 
to what is going on now. But you look back ten years ago 
and you will find the ad valorems less than they have been 
made in the Senate bill, and so jumbling their figures and 
mystifying themselves and everybody who tries to listen to 
them, they pour out this torrent of figures, bewildering col- 
umns taken from the Bureau of Statistics, partially taken, 
half taken, deluging the Senate, and ask us to raise these 
rates. Curious companions these—the great statesman of Massa- 
chusetts and the great theologian of the Rocky Mountains, 
friends and partners in this curious business, juggling the 
tables, manipulating the figures, and at length blowing out the 
gas and going to bed together, [Laughter.] 


The table is as follows: 


Table showing the equivalent ad valorem percentage of the specific 
duties on cotton goods imported under each paragraph of the Dingley 
tariff in 1907 as compared with 1899, when the bill was first put in 
operation, due to increased prices of goods. 


Values per unit 
of quantity. 
No.— 


| 
Per cent. 


Value. Percent.“ Value. 


Cents. | Cents. 

$1,163 | 20.98 $5,149} 7.68] 0,059 | 0.164 

F 90 27.27 40 19.97 073 100 
— — 1,402 22.15 1.80 18.42 056 068 
SOE ee sees 881 32.28 310 21.80] 047 050 
61 27.11 1,185 32.82 065 053 

22,805 21.09 19,080 | 19.73 071 076 

2,532 | 33.30 609 30.92 053 057 

29,414 | 43.65 16,727 | 39.29] 052 057 

55,360 34.87 71,974 | 33.48 080 082 

. 5,401 51.24 4.035 40.986 063 076 
941. 11,360 43.05 61,306 | 42.35] 081 1083 
3,083 | 20.38 11.10 17:74] 074 ‘ost 

2,327 38.39 9,449 | 26.33] 052 076 

950 1.484 28.12 5,601 | 25.83 08 008 
95 17,725 42.70 7.471] 22.01 ose] 089 
Sie aA 322,40 27.61 142,400 23.80 001 :105 
10,272 | 47.83 | 189,776 | 2.48 063 102 

10,589 | 44.79 24,702 3.42 ‘o| 105 

958. 202,232 45.39 | 123,534 40.30 83 008 
55,652 35.17 204,674 31.444 009 m 

87,665 | 37.46 70,475 36.144 10 -104 

8 18,732 46.81 269,191 | 40.06] 001 —10³ 
54,929 | 48.27 24,2904 22.15 logs 107 

677 44.35 3,161 31.48 08s 095 

7 48.83 15,798 10.00 072 088 

27.69 16,990 | 26.42] 000 104 

35.71 14,097 | 33.00] 00s 103 

48.24 81,607 | 35.83] 087 113 

e 48.17 | 620,561 | 41.34 88 103 
3 44.97 9,534 | 40.95 004 104 
43.15 21474 | 39.95 104] 113 

44.81 245,413 39.360 108 12 

44.88 161,50 46.06 113 100 

53.73 6,252 | 36.34| 055 090 

53.30 3.900 32.90 075 121 

51.25 24,770 46.10 008 108 

41,00 4.40 41.95] 109 1107 

40.50 42.277 44.88] 123 111 

45.90 5.244 42.800 119 429 

53.86 | 138,10 45.586 111 132 

53.49 699,136 | 37.96 117 165 

53.40 124,084 49.35] 131 142 

47.55 4.864 30.36 126 1152 

45.11 2,742 38.97 18 167 

50.67 1,523 | 46.92 158 471 

3,775,350 —— 3,606, 777 —— 3 


One hundred and sixty-eight thousand five hundred and 
seventy-three dollars more imported in 1899, under the higher ad 
yalorem equivalents, than in 1907, under the lower ad valorem 
equivalents. 

But, Mr. President, the record of the increases in this bill is 
not exhausted by an examination of the substitution of the step- 
ladder specific assessments, as I have described them, for the 
old Dingley ad valorems. Personally, I am opposed to that 
substitution. Twenty years ago I had a good many prejudices 
against ad valorem assessments. I had read the reports of 
various Secretaries of the Treasury, and they all said they were 
bad, because you could not keep people honest, you could not 
get correct values. But in that twenty years, largely owing to 
the statesmanship of the honored Senator from Rhode Island, 
we have a system of ad valorem assessments so guarded and so 
administered, both in Europe and America, that about the only 
honest imports that come into the United States come in under 
the ad valorem assessments. The great frauds on our revenues 
are not now committed by persons who are paying ad valorem 
duties; they are committed by people who are paying specific 
duties, duties by the. pound upon sugar, who in the last five 
or six years have robbed our Treasury of from $2,000,000 to 
$9,000,000 in the light of day by simply having one of their 
men stand by the appraising or assessing officers at the scales 
and by slipping a corset steel into the delicate mechanism to 
interfere with the proper weighing of the merchandise. 

We haye had other cases involving millions of dollars. The 
silk cases in New York, where we deliberately changed from ad 
valorems to specifics in the hope of avoiding fraudulent assess- 
ments; yet within the last three or four years we have had to 
sue importers of silk, who were paying duty by the pound, for 
millions upon millions of dollars for their frauds against these 
specific assessments. I refer to the Rosenthal silk cases. The 
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truth is that there are mighty few things where a specific as- 


sessment does any good. It is all right on steel rails. I am 
afraid it is all wrong on these textiles, and I will tell you why. 

If you have general dividing lines of values you do not get 
rid of your ad valorem troubles at all. Here in this bill we 
have one cloth valued at 12 cents a yard and another valued at 
124 cents a yard. Do you suppose it will be less trouble to 
beat that dividing line than it ever was to beat an ordinary 
straight ad valorem assessment? The fact is, before we put 
this Government on the basis of specific assessments, we ought 
to do exactly as the Governments of France and Germany have 
done. In France they had a great commission for five years 
arranging their specifie duties, standardizing their values, find- 
ing out by experiment the relations of weights, or sizes, or 
lengths, or other units of quantity to given values. After five 
years of experimentation they were able to formulate specific 
schedules of scientifically adjusted rates. 

Who adjusted these specifie rates? How long a time was 
taken? What is the reason for putting one rate upon cloth valued 
at 12 cents and a different rate on the same cloth valued at 123 
cents? What wisdom is there in it? I undertake to say that 
there is no wisdom in it at all, and I am profoundly convinced 
that we are making an error in going into a mess of that sort. 

I was saying that these progressive ad valorem or “ steplad- 
ders“ of values do not cover all the inerenses that are made in 
this bill. This very green cloth [exhibiting] is coming in for 
another treatment. Now it has 2 cents because of the extra 
threads. It is to get 5 per cent more on account of being 
eolored, and it is going to get a little more, if it can, by putting 
a microscope on those colored threads and counting them and 
adding them to the count of threads which determine the 
density of the cloth; that is to say, the paragraph into which 
that cloth comes for assessment. I do not know—I have not 
worked on this one with my microscope—but I think it has 
nearly 100 threads in it, and it is therefore dutiable under 
paragraph 313, but if the amendment that is proposed passes, 
and the other threads are counted and added to it, it will have 
over a hundred threads, and will pass into the next paragraph 
at a modestly increased rate. I do not know whether that 
ought to be done or not, but I am dead sure of one thing, it 
ought not to be done without everybody in the Senate under- 
standing what is being done. 

That is not the only proposition I have in mind. These good 
people propose, seeing the times are a little hard and money 
scarce—I_ believe it has been said times are always hard and 
money scarce—they propose to take a little extra assessment 
of 1 cent per square yard on mercerized cloth; that is to say, 
on nearly all the cloth that is imported, beeause I think I am 
right in saying that nearly 75 per cent of all imported cloths 
are mercerized. I thought I heard the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper] give the exact figures, but I could not 
find them when I came to examine his speech when printed in 
the Rrconb. I may have been mistaken about his giving them. 

If they proposed to put only a cent a pound on cloth that 
has been mercerized maybe I would not say a word about it. 
But, they say, this is a good time to get whatever can be had 
without anybody knowing it, and so we will ask not only for 1 
cent a pound on mercerized cloth, but exactly the same amount 
on cloth that has even one thread of mercerized yarn in it. 

You would not believe it, but I have got so I feel I know as 
much about mercerized yarn and cloth as anybody. The Sen- 
ator from Utah stated the other day, speaking on this floor, 
that it was not possible to mercerize single yarns. I told him 
I did not know. I know now that the Senator from Utah was 
mistaken, for I saw the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] yesterday exhibit on this floor specimens of single 
yarns duly mercerized as the chemists require. The Senator 
from Utah said it was not possible to mercerize American cot- 
ton, but that you can mercerize only Egyptian cotton. I told 
him then that that violated the impression I had in looking 
around the dry goods stores, and that was the only statistics 
I had on the subject then. But I have a little book here, issued 
by a professor in the Textile College in Philadelphia, in which 
he says that it is not only possible to mercerize all kinds of 
yarn, but that it is a growing custom in the cotton business all 
over the world, and the fact is that very much of the Egyptian 
cotton mercerized in the world is ordinary peeler cotton, the 
American brand called familiarly through the world “ Missis- 
sippi silk.” 

So I have not as much confidence as I used to have in the 
Senator from Utah. I have almost begun to think that the 
Senate committee was a little weak on this mercerizing busi- 
ness, and I will tell you why. Four weeks ago they spent a 
large sum of the government revenue—I do not know exactly 


how much the amount would affect the ad valorem, but a 
considerable sum—telegraphing all over the United States to 
people familiar with the mercerization of cotton to know how 
much it costs. Have any of you gentlemen seen those reports? 
Did you hear the three-hour speech of the Senator from Utah, 
which combined all the wisdom there was in and around the 
Committee on Finance? Did you see in the printed copy here 
one of those letters or telegrams received in reply to the simple 
question, “ How much does it cost to mercerize a yard of cotton 
cloth?” Not one. I know they got answers, because two or 
three of them sent a copy of their answers to me. I do not 
know why they picked me out, but they seemed to think I was 
interested in the subject; and here we are at the end of this 
debate asked to place that assessment on 90,000,000 people in 
the United States, and there is not a word of information upon 
the cost of it, and every line of information that was got at the 
expense of the Government is withheld from the public records 
of the Senate where it belongs. 

I will, however, show you a letter from A. L. Reid & Co. 
in New York, who were thought to be good enough men to 
telegraph to for information, and they replied showing that 
the cost of mercerizing cotton was less, very much less, than 
1 cent a yard. I have here, and I intend to put into the 
Record, another letter from Littauer & Co., who answered 
their telegram, stating and giving the figures from his present 
business connections that it costs 2 cents a yard less to mer- 
cerize cotton cloth in the United States than it does in Brad- 
ford and Manchester. I make the assertion here on this floor, 
and if it is denied I will call on the committee to produce the 
letters and telegrams that came here in answer to their in- 
quiries, if I am not correct in that statement. The Senator 
from Massachusetts held up some very beautiful cotton vest- 
ings which he said had been increased in value 12 cents a 
yard by mercerizing them. I have not had time to examine that 
cotton vesting. I undertake to say that that same cotton vesting 
made without mercerizing out of the same ply and quality of 
yarn would cost 11 cents of that 12 more than ordinary cloth. 

I will say another thing about that beautiful cotton vesting, 
that it will never take the place of silk in the United States, 
because they are higher in price than the ordinary range of 
silk, and that cloth which he exhibited here is just as obsolete 
in the eotton trade of the United States as the highest form of 
silk and velvets are on the frontier. Why? Because all those 
vestings are mercerized in the yarn, and it costs more to mer- 
cerize in yarn than it does to make the cloth and then mercerize 
it. The result is that if they put that article with one not mer- 
cerized right side by side and duplicate it, they could not see 
the difference between the two, and it would sell for 10 cents a 
yard. That is the reason why it has not appeared in the cot- 
ton trade of the United States of late. 

Now, I like to be accurate. I like to know what I am talking 
about. I like to, even when I am just walking along by myself. 
But when I am asking other people to follow me, to listen to 
my view or my suggestion, I feel upon my conscience the duty 
of being absolutely accurate and absolutely right. 

Therefore I want to tell the Senate exactly what these good 
committeemen of ours have done. There is an ordinary piece 
of mercerized cotton shirting [exhibiting], with lines through 
it representing mercerized threads. It has just been woven by 
a prosperous factory in the State of Massachusetts, bought by 
an American merchant in the city of New York who does not 
deal in foreign cotton at all, but deals in American business 
by the ton. He has the bill he paid for this cotton cloth. He 
paid for this cotton 8 cents a yard without mercerization, with 
no mercerized thread in it at all. This last week he had a state- 
ment from the people who sold it to him that he can have it 
for 8 cents without mercerization or 8} cents mercerized. Yet 
this committee has put a cent a pound on the process of mer- 
eerization—S00 per cent, is it not? And we are expected. within 
the next few minutes to ratify it by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish to ask the Senator merely a ques- 
tion, whether he thinks that statement ought to be made con- 
cerning the committee’s action in view of the fact that none of 
the committee are present except one? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have intimated several times my desire 
to have the committee here, but I was doubtful whether they 
would stay from luncheon, and now I will say publicly I do 
not give 2 cents a square yard and 5 per cent cumulative ad 
valorem whether the committee is here or not. I intend to tell 
the truth here even in their absence. 

There is the proposition I have made. Here is a piece of 
cloth that in this market now can be bought by the ton for 8 
cents without mercerization, and 8% cents with mercerization. 
Yet the minute they get the President's signature on this bill 
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every human being in America will be pinched 1 cent per pound 
extra in the price of this cloth, or 800 per cent, on the lowly 
process of mercerizing, for which the present Dingley law pro- 
vides amply. 

Take the case that the Senator from Massachusetts gave. 
Suppese it were true that that cloth had added to it 12 cents 
a yard value by reason of being mercerized, would not that in- 
creased value be entirely covered in the duty of 35 per cent ad 
valorem, which equals 4.2 cents on every yard of that cloth 
imported into the United States? Four and one-fifth cents 
are therefore already on it by reason of the increased value 
arising from mercerization. And yet you propose to add 
onto that, adding 1 cent a square yard after mercerization, if 
a single dot or a single thread appears in the fabric indicat- 
ing the process of mercerization. I say it ought not to be 
done. 

Now, Mr. President, a few general remarks and I will not 
further disturb the convenience of the Senate. I read a good 
deal in the newspapers and every now and then I hear of some- 
body who thinks that I am trying to tear down the tariff laws 
of the United States. I do not intend to spend a great deal of 
time explaining what I am trying to do; but I do not mind 
stating it once for all. I am trying to preserve the tariff laws 
of the United States. I am trying to put them in such a posi- 
tion that the American public opinion will be friendly to them, 
North and South. It has grieved me more than anything in 
my public life that I have felt it my duty to protest against 
this unwarranted repeal of the Dingley cotton schedules. There 
is no industry in America that I have studied with the interest 
that I have the cotton business. It is the most ancient occupa- 
tion of man after he reached the stage of industrial skill. In the 
museums of the world, coeval with the most ancient civiliza- 
tion, are fabrics of cotton woven oftentimes by the rude ma- 
chinery of other ages. 

There is no such crown upon the industrial life of America 
as the building up of the cotton and other textile industries 
here. 

I have tried in an humble way to try to help build them up. 
The people whom I represent are without prejudice against 
them. They are full of sympathy for them. They do not even 
complain that they have been prosperous, that men have grown 
rich who have put their capital and invested their labor in 
these enterprises. For a hundred years the cotton schedules in 
American tariffs have been without an enemy in either party 
of the United States. No such wound has ever been inflicted 

upon the protective-tariff system, as to drag this schedule with- 

out an enemy in the world into the midst of this controversy 
and fill the ConGress1onaL Recorp with misleading statistics 
and irrelevant suggestions in respect to what has been done by 
the Senate committee. If it be true, as the Senator from 

Rhode Island says, that nothing has been done, if things are 

left as they are, if the rates are not raised, if no intention has 

been in their minds to disturb them, I appeal to Senators on 
both sides of the House to let them stand exactly where old 

Governor Dingley left them; to let them stand exactly as the 

courts of the United States have interpreted them. I ask my 

associates not to do what is the wish of the committee or the 
importers or the manufacturers, but to do what is suggested by 
every motive of reason and good sense. When you are not 
doing anything that amounts to anything, when you are not 
raising rates, when you are not disturbing them, when you 

spend a week showing that the changes suggested are of no im- 

portance to the public or anybody else, in the name of all that 
Is reasonable let us let them alone; let me go to the people 

where I live and tell them that we left the Dingley tariff law 
undisturbed. 

Do not send Members of Congress out to say that no changes 
have been made, when every schoolboy in every district will 
know that a statement like that can not be true, and that that 
man is incompetent for the discharge of the business which he 
seeks to do for the people of the United States. If no changes 
have been made, let us put away this appearance of change and 
leave these rates absolutely as they are. All these industries 
have flourished under them, great cities have been builded, 
great communities have been enriched. I do not envy them, 
from my little farm out in Iowa, any of their prosperity. I 
want to see all sections of the country share it, South as well 
as North, East as well as West. I want them all to participate 
in it. But I say to you gentlemen you can not do a thing so 
harmful to the protective system, so injurious to this industry, 
as to make it the storm center of an agitation which will not 
cease when you have incorporated these amendments in the 
bill notwithstanding the showing of facts that has been made 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Now, I desire to thank the Senate for their attention. 


PETROLEUM FIELDS IN MEXICO. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
79), which was read and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 


The Secretary of the Interior has forwarded to me a resolu- 
tion of your body in which he is requested to furnish to the 
Senate such information as Dr. C. W. Hayes, Chief Geologist of 
the Geological Survey, can furnish respecting his investigations 
and observations as to the character and development of petro- 
leum fields in the Republic of Mexico, the character of the oil 
produced, the location of the oil regions, the ownership or inter- 
est in concessions granted by the Mexican Government, the 
probabilities of increase in production, and, generally, all the 
information with respect to petroleum and its products procured 
by the said Hayes upon his visit or visits to the Republic of 
Mexico. 

The Secretary of the Interior, by letter, a copy of which I in- 
close, points out that the details of the information requested 
were obtained by the Chief Geologist of the Geological Survey, 
Doctor Hayes, under an obligation of secrecy entered into by 
him with the owners of the oil fields, from whom he obtained 
his information, and it would therefore not be consistent with 
the interests of the public service to divulge the details of the 
information thus obtained. Doctor Hayes has, however, sub- 
mitted his conclusions from a personal visit to the oil-producing 
regions of Mexico, which answer, generally, the questions pro- 
pounded in the resolution. 

Wm. H. TAFT. 

THE WHITE House, June 5, 1909. 

REPORT OF GOVERNOR OF CUBA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
80), which was read and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Cuban Relations and ordered to 
be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a communication from 
the Acting Secretary of War, under date of May 8, submitting 
the report, with accompanying exhibits, of Hon. Charles E. 
Magoon, provisional governor of Cuba, for the period from 
December 1, 1908, to January 28, 1909, when the provisional 
government was terminated and the island again turned over to 
the Cubans. I recommend, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Acting Secretary of War, that this report and the exhibits 
be printed. 

I think it only proper to take this opportunity to say that the 
administration by Governor Magoon of the Government of Cuba, 
from 1906 to 1909, involyed the disposition and settlement of 
many very difficult questions and required on his part the 
exercise of ability and tact of the highest order. It gives me 
much pleasure to note, in this public record, the credit due to 
Governor Magoon for his distinguished service. 

The army of Cuban pacification, under Major-General Barry, 
was of the utmost assistance in the preservation of the peace 
of the island and the maintenance of law and order, without 
the slightest friction with the inhabitants of the island, al- 
though the army was. widely distributed through the six 
Provinces and came into close contact with the people. 

The administration of Goyernor Magoon and the laws recom- 
mended by the advisory commission, with Colonel Crowder, of 
the Judge-Advocate-General’s Corps, at its head, and put into 
force by the governor, have greatly facilitated the progress of 
good government in Cuba. At a fair election, held under the 
advisory commission’s new election law, General Gomez was 
chosen President, and he has begun his administration under 
good auspices. I am glad to express the hope that the new 
government will grow in strength and self-sustaining capacity 
under the provisions of the Cuban constitution. 

Wma. H. Tarr. 

THe Warre House, June 5, 1909. 

STATISTICS RELATIVE TO TOBACCO. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 78), 
which was read and, with the accompanying paper and illus- 
trations, referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report on the prices of tobacco and the 
operations of corporations and others dealing in the same, pre- 
pared by the Commissioner of Corporations of the Department 
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of Commerce and Labor, in accordance with the following reso- 
lution of the Senate (No. 44) adopted May 14, 1909: 
Senate resolution 44. 
Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit to the Senate 


all information collected by Department of Commerce and Labor 
affecting the prices of tobacco and the operations of corporations and 
others dealing in the same. 

WX. H. Tarr. 


THe WHITE House, June 5, 1909. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to occupy the time of 
the Senate for a few minutes to make a personal statement. 

There appeared this morning in the public press a dispatch 
from Goldfield, Ney., stating that certain officers and directors of 
a Nevada mining company—among them myself as one of the 
directors—had been indicted by the Esmeralda County grand 
jury for conspiring to defraud that State of certain taxes on 
bullion. The charge is that the company rendered a false state- 
ment to the bullion tax collector, and that the directors and 
officers sanctioned false bookkeeping in order to carry out their 
conspiracy. 

It is due to this Senate, of which I have but recently become 
a Member, to state that I have no personal knowledge of the 
facts upon which these cases are based. I never had any intima- 
tion even that such proceedings were contemplated or impending. 
I knew nothing whatever about them until advised yesterday by 
telegraph. My understanding is that my name, with some 
others, is included in the list of defendants merely because we 
happen to be directors of the company. 

Details in matters of the kind involved in this proceeding 
were not submitted to the general officers of the company, but 
were attended to by the local management in Nevada. In 
justice to these latter officials, however, it should be said that 
in rendering statements of profits and taxes due they were ad- 
vised at every step by one of the most eminent law firms in 
that State, the senior member of which is now the Representa- 
tive for Nevada in the Congress of the United States. Since 
learning of the indictment, I am assured that no illegal acts 
were committed as charged. By the merest accident I heard, 
incidentally, a few days ago that there was a contention be- 
tween the authorities of Nevada and the company as to the 
amount of taxes properly due, but I assumed that it was merely 
such a dispute as may arise in the adjustment of an account 
of that nature with any company, and that if it were deter- 
mined finally that the corporation in question had not met its 
obligations fully, this would be done in the ordinary course of 
business, 

I desire to make my denial of any complicity in this affair, 
either constructively or actually, as emphatic and as sweeping 
as possible. I have never knowingly violated the laws of any 
State, and under no circumstances would I consent to, or be a 
party in, their violation by men with whom I might be asso- 
ciated in business. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I want to advert for a 
moment to a statement made last night in his speech by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. According to the 
notes of the stenographer, furnished me this morning, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island said: 


First we have a statement which was submitted by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], showing the effect of the increases in duties 
of House bill 1438 by the Senate Finance Committee. I want to read 


a paragraph from this to show the character of this report. In the 
very first line this occurs— 

Referring to paragraph 313 of the bill 

“Not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, counting w. and 
filling, not bleached, etc. ; the present law 1 cent a square yard, Senate 


bill 24 cents a square yard.’ 

The Senate bill is 1 cent a square yard and not 23 cents. 

Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is not correct. By the House bill, paragraph 312 provided for a 
tariff on 

Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, pain or printed, 
and not ex g 50 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, 1 cent per square yard; if bleached, 14 cents per square yard; if 
dyed, colored, stained, ted, or printed, 2 cents per square yard. 

By paragraph 313, according to the House bill, it was pro- 
vided that— 


Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, coun 
the warp and filling, and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, 1: 
cents per square yard 


And so forth, 


The Senate Finance Committee propose to strike out para- 
graph 312 altogether and to incorporate the two provisions, as 
it were, in paragraph 313, so that paragraph 313, or so much 
thereat as may be pertinent to this matter here, reads as fol- 
ows: 

Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
not ex 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, and not exceeding 6 square yards to the pound, 13 cents per 
square yard— 

And so forth. 

So that the paragraphs referring to 50 threads and 100 
threads, or not exceeding either of those, are incorporated into 
one paragraph, not otherwise separated. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said that this was an incor- 
rect statement by the expert employed by the minority of the 
Finance Committee, Mr. J. S. McCoy, the actuary of the Treas- 
ury Department. The statement of the actuary is taken from 
the report made to the Senate by the Senator from Rhode Island 
himself and is in the very exact language of that report. Not 
only that, but the Senate Committee on Finance has nowhere 
fixed the rate at 1 cent. The very lowest rate is 1} cents. 

At page 38 of this large book, entitled “‘ Estimated Revenues,” 
under paragraph 313, we have this language—this document, I 
repeat, was presented to the Senate by the Senator from Rhode 
Island—we have this language, and it is the very same language 
in this estimate made by Mr. McCoy, which was presented by 
me on the 13th of May: 

813. Cloth, not exceeding 50 threads to the are inch, counting the 
warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, — painted, or printed. 

Running that out, Mr. President, we will see that the rate in 
the present law is 1 cent per square yard, the rate in the House 
bill is 1 cent per square yard, and the rate in the Senate bill is 
two and a quarter cents per square yard, amounting to an in- 
crease from 11.75 per cent ad valorem to 26.44 per cent ad valo- 
rem. That is all there is to it. 

The Senator has denounced the statement made by an expert, 
which was copied absolutely and exactly by him from the 
statement made by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the statement submitted by 
the Senator from Texas purported to show the present law and 
the bill as reported.from the Finance Committee in a great 
variety of paragraphs. I stated last night, and I repeat now, 
that the provisions in the Senate bill, or the provisions that 
will be in the Senate bill when the vote is taken upon the pend- 
ing amendment, is upon “cloths counting less than 50 threads 
to the square inch, 1 cent a pound, not colored, dyed,” and so 
forth—just exactly what I said last night. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Where is the provision in the bill pro- 
viding for a cent a square yard? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the Secretary read the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Secretary will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY. On page 97, line 24, after the words “cotton 
cloth,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

De gore es at 1 7 3 ga 3 7 — not nee. dyed, col- 
à or $ not exceedin, 
eases cae — the pate and filling, 1 cent — 8 De 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is sufficient. That is an answer to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, I ask the Senator if he believes 
that is a fair answer to the criticism? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not yet through with my answer. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator, Mr. President, criticised a 
statement filed here on the 13th day of May by referring to an 
amendment which was proposed by him long subsequent to that 


time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as reported—I will read it myself 
provided for a duty of one and one-quarter cents per square 
yard. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly; but that is not 1 cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be 1 cent, I think, if the amendment 
be adopted. If it be not adopted, then the rate will be one and 
a quarter cents, and not two and a half cents, as stated by the 


expert. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The rate reported in this statement is 
two and a quarter cents, tie same as reported in the Estimated 
Revenues presented by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if the Senator from Texas had looked 
at the statement in Estimated Revenues he would have found 
that the goads there referred to were valued at more than 7 


cents a square yard. 
Mr. CULBERSON. Not at all, I think. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly the duty could not be two and a 
quarter cents unless the goods were of that value. That is the 
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trouble about the statement of the Senator from Texas. It 
does not state what the facts are. I put into the Recorp last 
night a statement of what the Senate bill provides and what 
the existing law is upon these matters, The statement made in 
the compilation called “ Estimated Revenues” applies to what 
the duty would be if the goods were valued at above 7 cents 
per square yard, not what it would be according to the count- 
able provisions of the act. If the Senator will take the state- 
ment he presented and compare it with the statement I pre- 
sented to the Senate, he will find the corrections made as I 
have indicated. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the Senator’s explanation 
is not satisfactory. I submit to the Senate that the statement 
I have presented, taken from the Estimate of Revenues, not only 
covers the 50-thread articles, but also the 100-thread articles, 
and it also refers to value. The statement to which the Sen- 
ator refers, and which he denounced last night, is copied ex- 
actly and precisely from the report of Estimated Revenues 
made under the authority of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, the expert of the minority must have 
copied a mistake, palpable on its face, from the statement in 
Estimated Reyenues, which does not pretend to be a precise 
statement of the difference in rates imposed by this bill. Under 
the present law, the rate is not 1 cent per pound if those goods 
are valued at above 7 cents, but it is 25 per cent ad valorem, 
which is nearly 2 cents a yard, instead of 1 cent, as the state- 
ment which the Senator has called attention to sets forth. The 
statement made by Mr. McCoy is absolutely incorrect in every 
respect. The duty on goods valued above 7 cents under the 
present law, I repeat, is not 1 cent a yard, but it is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not at this time purpose to go into 
the general statement made by Mr. McCoy. My purpose is 
simply to point out that the Senator from Rhode Island has 
taken the statement presented here by me as to one item, which 
was an exact copy of one presented by himself, and denounced 
it as incorrect; and upon that general statement he based a 
condemnation of the entire statement presented by me, it having 
been prepared by the actuary of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I called attention to the inaccuracies of this 
statement, and submitted a corrected statement of what the com- 
parison actually was. I repeat that the statements of both of 
these experts are manifestly inaccurate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. -As I said, Mr. President, I read that 
portion of the Senator’s remarks last night in which he de- 
nounced a specific statement of this report, from which he came 
to the conclusion, or, at least, upon which generally he based 
the conclusion, that the entire report was inaccurate. Now, it 
turns out that it was nothing but a literal copy of what the 
Senator himself had presented. He also takes the position, 
which, it seems to me, is not candid and fair, that this report 
is not true, because the committee had, subsequent to its being 
made here, proposed an amendment in accordance with his sug- 
gestion; in other words, the Senator denounces the statement 
made by an expert on the bill and report as written because 
it does not correspond with the bill as he proposes to amend it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this matter is perfectly sim- 
ple. Under the existing law cotton cloths counting less than 50 
threads to the square inch are dutjable at 1 cent a square yard; 
if counting between 50 and 100, they are dutiable at 1} cents 
per square yard; if they are valued at over 7 cents per square 
yard, under the present law they are dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. If they are dutiable under the present law at 1 
cent, they are not goods that are valued above 7 cents per square 
yard. If they were, they would be dutiable at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, instead of at 1 cent. If they were below 7 cents a 
square yard, the duties under the present law, under the House 
bill, and under the bill as it will be amended, are 1 cent a 
square yard. If they come in under the next paragraph, the 
duty will be 1} cents a square yard if valued at less than 7 
cents. So that, from any aspect, the statement submitted by 
the Senator from Texas was inaccurate. 

The Senator talks about the statement presented by the com- 
mittee called Estimated Revenues.” The Senator understands 
how it is—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator, of course, will not deny, 
and does not deny, that the statement made by the expert, 
which I presented, is an exact copy of the one he presented on 
page 38, and the statement I presented was taken from the 
third corrected report of Estimated Revenues by the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggested in my statement to the Senate 


that the statement submitted by that Senator was inaccurate, 
and the Senator will find, if he examines the tables, that the 
inaccuracies were corrected. 

That the Senator’s expert followed the erroneous statement 
of this table called “Estimated Revenues,” does not change 
the case at all; it simply shows that the Senator's expert did 
not examine the case and did not know what the Jaw did pro- 
vide, but that he simply followed the statements contained in 
the yolume called “ Estimated Revenues.” 

In presenting this compilation to the Senate I have stated 
at least half a dozen times that it was hurriedly prepared, and 
that it did not in all cases state precisely the facts, not that 
there was any intentional misstatement of facts, but errors 
almost invariably creep into statements of this kind. I have 
been absolutely amazed that these statements, prepared, as they 
were, within a very few hours of the time that the instructions 
were given by the Senate, should contain as few inaccuracies 
as they do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] gave up the floor, I claimed the atten- 
tion of the Chair, with a view to asking him a question, but 
was interrupted by the reading of the President’s message. I 
now wish to ask the Senator from Iowa whether the relief 
which he proposes regarding this schedule, relating to cotton 
manufactures, simply involves the retention of the Dingley 
schedule, as opposed to increases reported by the ‘committee, or 
does he propose to move further in the line of reduction? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I have no intention of moving to reduce the Dingley tariff 
law as to cotton in any respect. On the contrary, I have 
offered—and I will ask the Senator from Rhode Island to per- 
mit it to be voted on first—an amendment which will restore 
paragraph 312 of the Dingley law as it exists in the present 
statute and attach to it the Dingley provisos that are found 
in connection with all the countable paragraphs, so that it will 
correct, by raising to 25 and 30 per cent ad valorem, the duties 
that might now be assessed on certain comparatively unim- 
portant cloths that have fallen by the wayside on aceount of 
one of the decisions of the court. Only a very few are involved. 
And I shall ask the Senator from Rhode Island, before a vote 
is taken on the amendment to paragraph 313, to permit a vote 
to be taken on paragraph 312, my amendment being to restore 
paragraph 312, by disagreeing to the Senate committee’s amend- 
ment striking it out, and to attach to it the customary Dingley 
proviso, providing an ad valorem of 25 per cent. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator 
from Iowa whether he does not think, from his examination of 
this schedule, that some of the duties are above the standard 
fixed by the Republican party in its platform in the last cam- 
paign? I refer to the Dingley rates themselves. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, it may be possible that 
some of the specific rates on cotton cloth of apparently low 
yalue might be reduced without inconvenience to anybody, but 
I have not had either the time or the purpose of suggesting any 
such amendment, because it has always been my theory that, 
while the rates are somewhat high, they are not likely to operate 
injuriously in the market place. They have always been high. 
I remember that they used to be higher than the price at which 
the goods were sold in the United States, and it used to, be a 
favorite recreation of mine to prove that the tariff could not be 
added to the cost from the fact that the price was less than the 
tariff. Such a rate, of course, could be reduced possibly, and 
on a careful revision of the tariff would be reduced, but I have 
not thought it important to suggest such an amendment. My 
object is to preserve unimpaired the Dingley law, with a single 
amendment, which corrects a real prejudice arising out of a de- 
cision of the court, giving the customary proviso to the first 
countable paragraph. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the total importations of cotton products into this 
country amount to only about $33,000,000 in value, that value 
being, of course, the external value, without adding the duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President, the Senator has not in- 
cluded = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Nevada has not included 
in that estimate two paragraphs which, while they are in Sched- 
ule J, are cotton goods, amounting to about $50,000,600 in round 
numbers—I can give the Senator the exact amount 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That would increase it, then, to $80,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. About $80,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Eighty million dollars, I will ask the 
Senator, then, whether the recapitulation at the end of Schedule 
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I, taken from the census report and representing the total cot- 
ton products of this country as amounting to $1,000,000,000 in 
value, is correct, or whether it would be necessary to add to it 
the products which are included in Schedule J, to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no way 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island to answer that question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the value of manufactured 
cotton, as given by the census of 1905, is about $450,000,000, in 
round numbers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me one mo- 
ment, I wish to get information from the Senator from Rhode 
Island. The Senator will observe that the statement from the 
census report in this book of Estimated Revenues, on page 44, 
following the schedule of cotton manufactures, sets forth that 
the total value of cotton products included in the tariff bill, 
including custom work and repairing, aggregates $1,014,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That includes 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator states that the total value 
of cotton products of this country is only $400,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will look at the summary 
contained in that same statement, he will find that cotton goods 
are put down at $442,000,000; corsets, $14,000,000; women’s 
and children’s clothing, $247,000,000; awnings, tents, and sails, 
$11,000,000, confirming the statement which I made that the 
value of the cotton products of the United States is approxi- 
mately $450,000,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But the Senator will also observe that he 
has excluded the item of awnings, tents, and sails, aggregating 
$11,000,000, and that he has excluded a number of items. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have excluded women's clothing and corsets 
and awnings, which are not cotton manufactures in the ordinary 
sense of the word, although they are made from cotton cloth. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. What items has the Senator excluded? 
I did not catch what he said. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have excluded awnings, tents and sails, 
women’s clothing, and corsets, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Those three items amount to about 
$250,000,000 ; and the total of the schedule is over $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will look under the 
$1,000,000,000, he will find the items given as I have stated. 
That is a matter, I suppose, of observation and not of statistics, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, it is utterly impos- 
sible, of course, to base any deductions upon statistics that 
seem to be so misleading. The committee has presented us 
bere a statement from the census of the aggregate of the manu- 
factured cotton products of the country, which are covered by 
the tariff bill. That census represents the total value of all 
those products at $1,000,000,000. I was about to contrast with 
that $1,000,000,000 of products the meager importations into this 
country, aggregating only $33,000,000, or 3 per cent of the whole, 
tending to show that the Dingley rates are prohibitive of im- 
portations and are away above the standard necessarily estab- 
lished by the late Republican platform. 

Now, the Senator from Rhode Island meets that assertion, 
taken from the statistics furnished hy the committee, and 
replies that the total cotton production of the country is only 
$700,000,000; and when pressed by that inquiry he refers to 
these statistics again, and finally admits—he at least does so 
by his silence—that under these statistics under the items he 
has named the total cotton manufactures of this schedule are 
not $400,000,000 a year, but are about $750,000,000, excluding 
the three items and others to which he has referred. Taking 
the Senator upon his assumption that the total of cotton man- 
factures of this country is about $750,000,000, and taking the 
statistics as to imports furnished by the committee, that the 
imports under this schedule amount to only $33,000,000, you 
have an importation equal to only 5 per cent of the cotton 
manufactures in this country protected by this schedule, and 
that indicates prohibitive duties nearly as much so as the 3 per 
cent of importations, which I was prepared to prove by the sta- 
tistics furnished by the committee. 

The Senator from Iowa contents himself simply with a re- 
establishment, practically, of the Dingley rates, and I am con- 
tending that under the Dingley rates the importations amount 
to only 5 per cent—3 per cent according to my view, 5 per cent 
according to the view of the Senator from Rhode Island—of the 
total cotton manufactures of the country covered by this 
schedule. 

The Senator from Iowa indicates his opinion, although he has 
not examined the matter carefully, that some of the duties in 


this schedule are above the standard fixed by the Republican 
party. As a Democrat, I can not hope, nor can any other 
Democrat upon this floor hope, to establish the Democratic 
standard of revenue. All we can do is to aid those Republicans 
who believe in the Republican platform and who believe in the 
standard established by that platform to reduce the excessive 
duties of the Dingley Act down to that standard; and I suggest 
to the progressive Republicans upon the other side, the real 
stalwart Republicans, who propose to stand by the platform 
and not simply by the Senate organization, that it is time for 
them to consider what reduction can be made in these duties, 
leer of these duties are excessive, and how they should be re- 
uced. 

My judgment is there should be no duty whatever upon cotton 
goods in excess of 25 or 30 per cent, and that we should immedi- 
ately, by our action in this body, provide for a reduction of 
every duty in this schedule, so that it shall not exceed 30, per 
cent. But I am prepared to join our tariff revisionists in any 
moderate action, if they should think that more advisable, in 
a graduated reduction extending over a period of years, pro- 
viding that these duties in excess of 25 or 30 or 35 or 40 per 
cent—any limitation which the Republicans believe is a fair 
one—shall be reduced at the rate of one-tenth or one-fifth per 
annum for a series of years until the duties are reduced to that 
standard. : : 

We have here a case where clearly the duties are prohibitive, 
where only $33,000,000 of imports are admitted to the country, 
in the face of similar manufactures in this country of $1,000,- 
000,000, according to the committee statement, and $750,000,000, 
according to the admission of the Senator from Rhode Island, 

Mr. President, whilst I have the floor I call attention to 
another thing, and that is that the wages under this schedule 
amount to only $339 per annum; that the average wage of the 
man employed in the production of cotton goods in this country 
is only $339—the lowest scale of wages, I believe, in any of the 
protected industries. And yet this schedule shows an average 
duty of from 46 to 47 per cent. 

I ask how is it that the wage-earner in this industry realizes 
only $339 per annum—starvation wages? Why is it? Is it be- 
cause the duty is not high enough to give fair wages and the 
manufacturer a profit, or is it because the manufacturer ab- 
sorbs an unjust and unreasonable proportion of the profit made 
upon these manufactured goods? 

The Republican party is engaged now in a great work of 
paternalism, the great work of protecting the manufacturing 
industries of the country, under the plea that by so doing they 
assume the guardianship of the workingmen of the country. 
The duty, then, devolves upon them, having once entered upon 
a policy of paternalism, to see to it that the purpose of that 
paternalism—the raising of the wages of the workingman—is 
accomplished, and not that excessive profits to corporations en- 
gaged in this production are assured. 

Mr. President, the total domestic production of cotton goods, 
according to this statement, is $1,000,000,000, and the manu- 
facturers are enabled to charge that $1,000,000,000 for their 
goods because there is a duty of 45 per cent. We will assume 
there is an amount.of goods equal to that $1,000,000,000 worth 
of domestic goods on the outside seeking admission to our 
markets, You impose upon that equal amount a duty of 45 
per cent. What does that mean? If the foreign goods equal 
in amount to the domestic goods are valued at $700,000,000, the 
addition of a duty of 45 per cent will bring up their value in 
our markets to the domestic. value of $1,000,000,000, and thus 
diminish the effectiveness of foreign competition; and you 
claim the right to impose the additional 45 per cent as a duty 
on the foreign goods upon the ground that you are protecting 
American industry and, above all things, are protecting the 
American workmen. Are you aware what that addition means? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, The Senator will permit me to present my 


idea. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What was the Senator’s statement as to 
the average yearly wages of these workmen? I did not catch it. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Three hundred and thirty-nine dollars. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator knows, I suppose, that what 
may have some influence in making that low rate may be the 
fact that. this industry is one of the largest employers of 
children of any industry in the country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Les. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And that literally thousands of them, 
from 4 years to 16 years of age, are employed at starvation 
wages. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. It is the largest employer of children and 
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the largest employer of foreign labor. While these manufac- 
turers claim protection for their industry, they insist upon free 
trade in the foreign laborers who are engaged in that industry, 
and they employ children who ought to be at school. So the 
profits of the manufacturers are increased, and the Republican 
party, engaged in paternal legislation, engaged in legislating in 
the interest of a certain class and of a certain industry, upon 
the hypocritical pretense that it has the cause of the laboring 
man at heart, looks with contentment upon the employment of 
children and upon free trade in foreign labor in this country, so 
that these industries are mainly absorbed by foreign employees. 

Mr. President, I was just shotving how much the total sub- 
sidy given to these factories amounts to. I was showing that 
the billion dollars’ worth of cotton production in this country 
as contrasted with a similar amount of production in foreign 
countries and demanding admission to our markets would be 
worth, the former a billion dollars, the latter $700,000,000 ; 
and you put a duty of 45 per cent upon it in order to bring its 
value up to a billion dollars and to exelude it from your mar- 
kets. You do it effectiyely, too. For of the seven hundred 
millions of foreign products of a similar kind seeking admis- 
sion to our doors, only thirty-three millions in value are ad- 
mitted. So, clearly, you collect from the consumers of cotton 
products in this country the difference between $700,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000, the total value of the domestic product. 
Three hundred million dollars are collected in tribute from the 
American consumers and paid over to the American manufac- 
turers, and of the $300,000,000 the paltry sum of about $14,000,- 
000, according to these schedules, gets into the Federal Treasury. 

Are you aware that the $300,000,000 more than pays for all 
the wages paid by all the manufacturers of cotton goods in this 
country? The schedule furnished us by the committee shows 
that the total wages paid to all the employees by all the manu- 
facturers of cotton goods in the country aggregate $217,000,000, 
nearly $100,000,000 less than the subsidy which you give the man- 
ufacturers. And yet in the face of this we find the lowest wage 
scale; we find child labor; we find foreign laborers employed to 
the exclusion of our own, who, under the protective system, 
should be maintained upon a proper American wage scale. 

This $300,000,000 is taken in by somebody. Only $14,000,000 
is taken in by the National Government. Two hundred and 
eighty-five million dollars is taken in by the manufacturers, and 
their total wages amount to only $217,000,000. 

These are questions which the dominant party will have to 
answer before the people at the next election. I may add, I 
have no partisan purpose here in what I have to say or what I 
have to do. I wish to relieve the American people from these 
excessive duties, because they encourage monopoly and because 
they maintain exaggerated prices, because they raise the cost of 
living throughout the entire country; and I am willing, so far 
as our action here is concerned, that that action shall conform 
to the standard established by the Republican party in its 
platform and declared by its candidate for the Presidency. 
Apply that standard to this very schedule, and it will involve 
an average reduction in duties of from nearly 50 to at least 25 
or 30 per cent; and it devolves upon the progressives upon the 
other side of the Chamber, with the addition of only five yotes 
from those who have thus far voted against them, to carry 
enough weight, with the Democratic side added, to absolutely 
secure these reductions and to redeem the pledge of the Re- 
publican platform’. I ask them to study these schedules and 
point out the way, and, whilst I have no authority to say so, I 
have no doubt the Democrats will follow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gore Owen 
Bacon Crane F Page 
Bailey Crawford Hale Penrose 
Beveridge Culberson Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Cullom Hughes Piles 
Bradley Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Briggs Dick Jones Simmons 
Bristow Dillingham Kean Smith, Md. 
Brown Dixon La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dolliver Lodge Smoot 
Burkett du Pont McEnery Stephenson 
Burnham Elkins Martin Stone 
Burrows Fletcher Money Sutherland 
Burton Flint Nelson Tillman 
Carter Foster Newlands Warner 
Cop Frazier Nixon 

Clark, Wyo. gne Oliver 

Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Overman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, last night I respected the desire 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance not to be inter- 
rupted with any questions, but there were questions I desired 
to ask with regard to this schedule, and I call attention now to 
paragraph 316, in which the committee amendment proposes 
that cotton cloth, valued at over 123 and not over 14 cents per 
square yard, shall pay 54 cents per square yard; valued at over 
14 and not over 16 cents per square yard, 64 cents per square 
yard; valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard, 
8 cents per square yard; valued at over 20 cents per square 
yard, 10 cents per square yard, or, approximately, 50 per cent, 
but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, this proposition on the part of the committee, 
I take it, is based upon evidence in the hands and knowledge of 
the committee, and I desire therefore to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance what is the relative labor cost on 
these goods? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 316 is not yet before the Senate. 
When it is, I will be very glad to answer any questions with 
reference to it. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that his refusal to answer this question is based upon the fact 
that he can not answer it without stultifying the committee 
itself. I will say to him that the labor cost on these mate- 
rials does not exceed 25 per cent in this country; that the differ- 
ence in the cost of production of these goods in this country and 
abroad is a negligible quantity—and he is in honor bound, as the 
chairman of the Finance Committee and as the representative 
of the Republican party and its platform, to write the schedules 
in the light of the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. There is imposed upon him that duty. 

I have demanded in vain, at the hands of the committee and 
of yarious members of it, some information with regard to this 
matter. : 

But there is not lacking information with regard to it. I 
have in my hand the report of the Commissioner of Labor, Car- 
roll D. Wright, who gives the percentage of labor in goods of 
this kind in this country and in Great Britain and in Belgium, 
and the rates approximate 35 per cent. In his table, presented 
at the request of the Senate and by direction of Senate resolu- 
tion, I find No. 178 twills; 37 inches wide; picks per inch, 80 by 
60; warp yarn, No. 12, 1.73 yards per pound; total cost of labor 
in transforming materials, 23.75 per cent. Twills; 39 inches 
wide; picks per inch, 96 by 104; warp yarn, No. 34; weft yarn, 
No. 45; 3.80 yards per pound; cost of labor in transforming 
materials, 39.06 per cent. 

Four-leaf twills; 39 inches wide; picks per inch, 76 by 76; 
warp yarn, No. 28; weft yarn, No. 40; 4.25 yards per pound; 
cost of labor in transforming materials, 33.51 per cent. 

Four-leaf twills; 43 inches wide; picks per inch, 68 by 68; 
warp yarn, average number, 28.05; weft yarn, average number, 
37.78; 4.80 yards per pound; cost of labor in transforming 
materials, 35.64 per cent. 

Five harvers Albert twills; 36 inches wide; picks per inch, 
76 by 68; warp yarn, No. 30; weft yarn, No. 40; 5 yards per 
pound; cost of Jabor in transforming materials, 37.10 per cent. 

Twills or drills; 29 inches wide; picks per inch, 72 by 48; 
warp yarn, No. 12; weft yarn, No. 18; 2.85 yards per pound; 
cost of labor in transforming materials, 25.50 per cent. 

Twills or drills; 80 inches wide; picks per inch, 68 by 48; 
warp yarn, No. 14; weft yarn, No. 14; 2.85 yards per pound; 
cost of labor in transforming materials, 28.25 per cent. 

Tables 185, 186, 187, and so on through this list, prepared by 
the Commissioner of Labor, show these costs, and when a com- 
parison is made with the cost of similar cloth in Great Britain, 
the labor cost is found, for instance in table No. 198. 35 inches 
wide, to be 29.97 per cent. So the difference in the labor cost of 
transforming these materials in this country and abroad does 
not provide any justification whatever for a tariff rate of 40 
per cent or 50 per cent, and the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee does well to refuse to answer this reasonable question, 
because he can not answer it, because he can not justify himself 
by the reason which underlies this rule. The only justification 
of these amendments in raising the rates instead of lowering 
the Dingley rates is that all competition shall be cut off from 
abroad and a complete monopoly given to those engaged in this 
manufacture here. 

This very schedule shows in paragraph 316, to which I called 
attention, that cloth exceeding 34 and not exceeding 5 square 
yards to the pound brought to the United States Government 
the munificent revenue of $237 for 90,000,000 people; practically 
exclusion; practically cutting off all competition, either actual 
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or potential, so as to establish here beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt a complete monopoly of these goods. And having 
pointed out to the Senate and to the people of the United 
States that the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad is not guiding the committee or this body in drawing 
these proposed amendments and that the pledges of the Repub- 
lican national platform is being willfully betrayed, I content 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, on which amendment the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, before voting on this amend- 
ment I want to have the attention of the Senate for a minute 
or two. I am not going to discuss the schedule, but I wish the 
Recorp to show why I am going to vote for the committee 
amendment. 

I am not going to vote for this committee amendment upon 
some of the grounds that have been stated by Senators on this 
side. I do not realize the necessity for entering into this close 
analysis of the cost of the articles under this schedule abroad 
and at home. I would always make a market for the cotton 
products of the South in this country in preference to making 
a market for their products abroad. We will take care of all 
the products of cotton that the South have to produce at just 
as good prices on this side of the water; and after the admis- 
sion, as I understood it, by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dot- 
LIVER] and by other Senators on this side that it will not raise 
the cost of the manufactured products to the consumer, it makes 
no difference to me, and I do not care how much money the middle- 
man makes, because he is an American and is engaged in the 
business of manufacturing this cotton through the various inter- 
mediate steps of turning it over for ultimate use. 

That is the reason why I shall vote for this schedule, not be- 
cause of any comparison between what European nations might 
be forced to do in order to get into our market, but because of 
what people will do of their own will for the sake of building 
up the enterprise and furnishing the commodity here, so that 
we will depend upon competition among Americans rather than 
competition between Americans and foreigners, That is the 
doctrine of protection I adhere to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH 
answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I insist upon it that Senators 
have a right to address the Chair without being cut off by pre- 
cipitate action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will suggest that no Senator was on his feet. 

Mr. BACON. We are not a lot of acrobats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not the province of the 
Chair to invite Senators to speak, 

Mr. BACON. It is not the province of the Chair to invite 
Senators to speak, but it is the province of the Chair, I respect- 
fully submit, to give ear to Senators if they desire to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Georgia is 
recognized and will proceed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to raise a point of order, 
or, rather, I will make an inquiry. The Chair stated that the 
yeas and nays had been ordered. I would inquire when? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two or three hours ago. 

Mr. BACON. This morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This morning. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think that is a compliance with the 
rule. I may be in error about it, but my opinion is that the 
contemplation of law is that those who are present to vote at 
the time the roll is called are the ones to require the vote to be 
entered upon the record. The language of the Constitution is 
as follows: 

The yeas and nays of the Members of either House on any question 
SAUL AF the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 

Mr. President, I am not going to insist upon that, because at 
the time I made the inquiry I thought it was last night that the 
yeas and nays had been ordered, and I was going to make the 
point that that was not a legitimate call for the yeas and nays 
on a vote to be taken to-day. But as the yeas and nays were 
ordered this morning, I will not now present the point. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator that when the yeas 
and nays were ordered, it was expected that a vote would be 
taken at once. i 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. And believing that those present now 
are practically those who were present at that time, I do not 
wish to raise the point; but I would raise it if there had been 
a recess, or if the call had been ordered last night, I know 


that there was yesterday, if not an order for the yeas and nays, 
at least a partial order, I trust the Chair will understand the 
reason why I was somewhat earnest about the matter. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the 
chairman of the committee, in view of what has occurred, the 
advisability of his not insisting that the roll call under these 
circumstances shall proceed. I appeal to Senators on the 
grounds of propriety. The Senator from Iowa, who has ad- 
dressed the Senate twice, notified the Senate twice that he in- 
tended to offer an amendment to the committee's amendment. 
He remained here for that purpose, but he has just gone down 
to get something to eat. Now, all at once, at a time when I am 
sure several Senators now absent who have been here did 
not expect it, and before any Senator had arisen to his feet, 
the Chair yery properly ordered the roll to be called. The clerk 
quickly began to call it, and the Senator from Rhode Island 
answered to his name. Under the rules the roll call must go 
on and not be interrupted, but under such a situation, brought 
about no doubt by the observance of parliamentary usage and 
the praiseworthy vigilance which the Senator from Rhode 
Island always exercises, the Senator from Iowa, who could 
not have anticipated that this situation would arise, went to get 
something to eat without offering his amendment; and any 
Senator who might want further to discuss the bill or to ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the committee, 
any questions, as no Senator had arisen to his feet and gotten 
the recognition of the Chair before the Senator from Rhode 
Island answered to his name, is absolutely estopped. It is a 
form, in effect, of cloture under such circumstances which works 
to the denial of substantial rights of Senators who had served 
notice that they intended to be here to offer amendments. 

Now, this can not be stopped by anything else except an ap- 
peal to the Senators in charge of the bill upon setting forth the 
situation and an appeal to the proprieties. I am sure it is not 
the intention of the Senator from Rhode Island, by the calling 
of the roll, to shut off anybody, and especially a Senator who 
had been speaking for a long time, and who then left the 
Chamber to get something to eat. I am sure he does not intend 
to proceed in this manner, the Senator not having answered 
any question, which he invited us last night to ask and said he 
would answer this morning. I suggest, under the circumstances 
of the case, while the right does not exist from a parliamentary 
point of view, the propriety and advisability of not insisting 
that the roll call shall proceed on this amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa gave 
notice of his purpose to offer an amendment to paragraph 312, 
which has been agreed to by the Senate. The pending amend- 
ment is an amendment of the committee to insert certain words 
in paragraph 313. It does not involve the question of ad valo- 
rems at all. If this question is disposed of, that question comes 
up immediately upon the next amendment of the committee, 
which is involved in this same paragraph. It is simply a matter 
of waiting for a few minutes before all this can transpire. 
There are no rights of anybody involved in it at all. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa is to paragraph 812. It 
is not involved in the question now before the Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. While that might be true, I would sug- 
gest that some Senators who are earnest about the matter may 
feel that their rights are involved; and would it not be a 
better course to withdraw the roll call and let Senators do 
what they think is proper about it? Would not that be the 
fairer and the more generous course? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to Senators 
that the discussion is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ` As this vote is only one of a number of votes 
which must be taken upon this subject, and does not involve 
at all the question of ad valorems which is involved in the next 
amendment of the committee, I can see no reason for not pro- 
ceeding now with the roll call. £ 

Mr. DOLLIVER entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa then will be in a 
position where he can offer his amendment to the amendment 
of the committee and raise the whole question which he pro- 
poses to raise by his amendment. I do not think that I am 
taking any advantage of anybody by asking that the roll call 
shall proceed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I offered an amendment or indicated that I 
would propose an amendment to paragraph 312. It is logical 
that we should dispose of paragraph 312 first. Then we could 


proceed to paragraph 313, voting for or against the committee's 
amendment, with the matters that are involved by the amend- 
ment I have to paragraph 312 out of the way. As it would re- 
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quire only a few minutes, I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
to permit the amendment to paragraph 312 to be offered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not consent to that, of course. The 
committee amendments, under our general understanding, are 
first to be disposed of. The committee amendment is now pend- 
ing to this paragraph. I can not consent to go back to para- 
graph 312, and I should not have consented if the Senator had 
been here. So he has lost no rights. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me ask, for my information, Were not 
what are now paragraphs 312 and 313 put in one paragraph in 
the Dingley law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. Paragraph 312. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are separate paragraphs. The amend- 
ment of the committee is to insert in paragraph 313 the provi- 
sions of paragraph 312, bodily. 

Mr. NELSON. I understand it is virtually a substitute for 
paragraph 312. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And then put it into paragraph 313. 

Mr. NELSON. If that is the case, I suggest that the Senator 
from Iowa can reach it by offering his amendment as an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the pending amendment is disposed of, 
then the committee amendment with reference to ad valorems 
comes up, and the whole question which the Senator from Iowa 
desires to raise is then before the Senate. That is the orderly 
and the proper procedure of the Senate. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to have the first amendment of the committee read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It simply puts in certain words. I do not 
think anybody will object to that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course the Senator is going to com- 
pel the position—— 

Mr. ALDRICH Ihave the floor. I think the Senator from 
Iowa will not object to voting on the pending amendment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I believe that the particular amendment 
is to consolidate these paragraphs. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is all it is. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then will come the question on the com- 
mittee’s amendment striking out the ad valorem proviso and 
substituting the specifics. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the precise question which the Sen- 
ator desires to raise. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The question, then, can be taken on agree- 
ing or not agreeing to that amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call will proceed. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. RICHARD- 
son]. If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne] to-day. If 
he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. MONEY (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis], and I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. RAxNEn's name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Rayner] is unavoidably absent. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Derew]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS (when Mr. Scorr’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Scorr] is unavoidably detained from the Senate, and 
is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin]. If 
he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when the name of Mr. Surrn of South Caro- 
lina was called). My colleague [Mr. Ssara of South Carolina] 
is absent on account of illness in his family. I understood 
that he was paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bunx nau, but I do not know. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I was paired with him for one day some 
time since, but I am not paired with him now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BurnHAm] states that no such pair exists. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
I will transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Drxon], and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TALiarerro’s name was called). 
My colleague is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr], who is also absent. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. Warren's name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Warren] for this day is absent 
from the Chamber and from the city. He is paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. My colleague [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] is paired with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Nixon]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRYE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 
Under the terms of the pair each is to exercise his own judg- 
ment as to whether to vote or not; but as he is absent from 
the city, I will recognize the pair in this case. I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. MONEY. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. Mc- 
Laurin] if present would vote “nay.” He is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Bourne] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsorH], and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN. My colleague [Mr. DAN] was unexpectedly 
and necessarily called from the city last night, and will not be 
able to attend the session to-day. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldrich Crane 5 Perkins 
Borah Cullom / Hale Piles 
Bradley Curtis Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bri Dillingham Jones Stephenson 
Bulkeley du Pont Kean Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins Lodge Warner 
Burrows Flint McCumber Wetmore 
Burton Foster McEnery 
Carter Gallinger Page 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—30. 

e 
Bacon Crawford Johnston, Ala. A lov 
Bailey Culberson La Follette Shively 
Beveridge Cummins Martin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone 
Burkett Frazier Newlands Tillman 
Clapp Gore Overman 
Clay Hughes Owen 
NOT VOTING—20, 

Bankhead Davis Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Bourne Depew Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Dixon Rayner Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Taylor 
Daniel McLaurin Scott Warren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the vote be now taken on the sec- 
ond amendment of the committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Before that is done, I want to take just a 
moment to make a statement. 

I said that I had no particular objection to the entire elimina- 
tion of paragraph 312, provided it was carried forward into 
paragraph 313, and I said that because the total importations 
under paragraph 312 in the full year 1907 of our foreign com- 
merce were hardly noticeable. Therefore it makes little par- 
ticular difference whether it is placed in the next countable 
paragraph or not. The amendments which the committee now 
propose to paragraph 313 involve the whole question of our 
proposed departure from the Dingley law. 

Paragraph 313 is partly specific and partly ad valorem. The 
Dingley ad valorems are carried in the proviso which the 
Senate committee has struck ont, and the committee’s specifics 
are carried in the italics which they have substituted for the 
Dingley proviso. Therefore, those of us who desire to preserve 
intact the Dingley law can do so by voting against the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator permit the 
Chair to have the amendment read? Then he will be recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 
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The SecreTary. In paragraph 313, page 98, line 6, after the 
word “yard” and the semicolon, insert: 


Terz yard, — equare yeri: valued at over 123 and not over 
14 cents per square yard, cents per square 

cents per re y: per square yard, 25 per 
cent ad orem 

And a semicolon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, some information bear- 
ing upon one phase of this discussion reached me to-day, which 
I think it well to lay before the Senate at this time. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has said that the manufac- 
turers did not know about the emasculation and evisceration 
of these cotton schedules by the courts and appraisers. There- 
fore he suggests that they are not bound by the testimony of 
Mr. Lippitt when he said before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means that the present schedules were satisfactory and 
should not be disturbed. 

About a year and a half ago the Government procured a test 
case to be brought to settle this etamine question, about which 
we have heard so much here. This was the case in which the 
appraisers, once and for all, disposed of the questions raised by 
the absurd rulings of Mr. Hartshorne, and finally decided them 
as they had always before decided—that countable cotton cloths 
were not @utiable as etamines. The record in that case is on 
file in the library of the General Appraisers in New York. This 
was the crowning emasculation of the etamine duty. This was 
the most important of those decisions, which the manufacturers 
are supposed not to know about, and, therefore, not to complain 
about. 

Now, who were the witnesses in this case by which the con- 
tention of Mr. Hartshorne was sought to be sustained? Why! 
They were the very men who were interested in having such a 
construction put upon the law. They were the manufacturers 
themselves and their agents. 

I have had a wire sent to New York for the names of these wit- 
nesses and a copy of the testimony. The testimony is on the 
way. The names of the witnesses I have already received 
by wire. I will read them to the Senate: 

1. George B. Duren. Who is he? Why! He is the selling 
end of H. L. Lippitt’s mills, the Manville Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

2. J. R. MacColl. This is the same J. R. MacColl who was 
with Mr. Lippitt in Washington when this bill was before the 
House committee and who signed with Mr. Lippitt that famous 
letter, which has been referred to here, on behalf of the Ark- 
wright Club, of Boston. He was also before the House commit- 
tee after public hearings. 

8. Dorman, who is the selling end at New York of the Lo- 
raine Manufacturing Company, of Providence, R. I., of which 
MacColl is the manager. 

Will anyone say in the face of the facts that the manufac- 
turers had no knowledge of these so-called “emasculating de- 
cisions,” and that that is the reason why they did not bring 
them to the attention of the House committee in the public 
hearings? They knew all about them, They knew that the de- 
cisions of Mr. Hartshorne were ridiculous and that these de- 
cisions of the appraisers were right, and naturally they did not 
direct public attention in those hearings to their efforts to 
have these Hartshorne decisions sustained by the appraisers. 

It seemed to me fitting that the Senate should have this in- 
formation before passing upon the proposed increase in the rates 
of the cotton schedule. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dorttver] has directed atten- 
fion to the specific duties proposed to be substituted for ad 
yalorem duties of the present law. Before the vote is taken 
upon any of these amendments I ask the attention of the Senate 
for a few minutes, while I submit unanswerable proof of in- 
creases in the rates of this cotton schedule disclosed by the 
very terms of paragraphs 313, 314, 315, 316, and 317. 

There is not a single reduction in paragraphs 313 to 317, in- 
clusive. There are increases upon the face of the bill without 
resort to importations of any year or reference to equivalent 
ad valorems. These increases have nothing to do with the ad- 
ministration of the law and have not been affected by any de- 
cisions that have been rendered. They are a positive increase 
over the express terms of the Dingley law as originally ad- 
ministered. 

Now, there has been a sharp conflict in this matter. I ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island to go through these paragraphs 
item by item with me before the Senate, and I assert positively 
that if he will do so every Senator will be convinced that the 
increases are very large and that there is not one reduction. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. My attention was diverted for a moment, 
and therefore I did not catch it clearly; but the impression 
made on my mind by the statement of the Senator was that he 
stated positively that there had been a large number of in- 
creases on matters not affected by the decision. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And not—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. Increases by the law as 
originally interpreted. Is that correct? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is; and as originally adminis- 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I mean as originally administered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And if Senators will turn to page 98 
of the bill, and to line 6 on that page, I will state the exact 
rates of the Dingley law and the proposed rates of the Aldrich 
bill. Upon the goods affected, from line 6 to line 16 of the 
bill, covered by the matter printed in italics, the Dingley rate 
is an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. Now, follow me: Valned 
at over 7 cents and not over 9 cents per square yard,” the 
Dingley rate is 25 per cent; applied to cloth of those values 
the Dingley duties would be from 14 cents for the lowest value 
up to 2} cents for the highest value. The Aldrich rate, by specific 
terms, would be 2} cents per square yard on cloth of those 
values. Increase over lowest Dingley rate, 284 per cent. 

Taking the next grade, “ valued at over 9 cents and not over 
10 cents per square yard,” the Dingley ad valorem of 25 per 
cent, applied to cloth of those values, gives us rates from 2} 
for the lowest value to 24 cents per square yard for the highest 
value, while the rate fixed by plain terms in this bill for cloth 
of the same value is 3 cents per square yard. Increase over 
lowest Dingley rate, 333 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator want that explained now? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, the Senator can elect to explain 
now or to explain when I get through. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator now, right in the 
beginning, that under the act of 1897, as originally interpreted, 
and according to the intention of Congress, the rate on articles 
which are now subject to duty at 25 per cent ad valorem was 
60 per cent ad valorem and 45 per cent ad valorem, and not 25 
per cent ad valorem. ki 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator had not retreated 4vith 
such precipitate haste from the Chamber this morning, he would 
not now make that assertion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do make it. I make it on my own au- 
thority, on the authority of every expert in the United States, 
and every other person who has any knowledge upon this 
question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator’s knowledge and his au- 
thority have been so overwhelmingly impeached that I do not 
believe Senators will be inclined to follow him. I know that 
an intelligent American people will not. I proceed. If the 
Senator has not any better answer than that, I will say that 
we have heard that often enough. 

Take the next grade on goods valued at over 10 cents—and I 
am going to read these through, so that they will be of record— 
“valued at over 10 cents and not over 123 cents per square yard; ” 
the Dingley ad valorem rate applied to that value is 23 cents 
per square yard for the lowest value to 31 cents per square 
yard for the highest value. The rate fixed by the Aldrich bill 
is 48 cents per square yard on all, the low and the high. In- 
crease over lowest Dingley rate, 75 per cent. 

Taking the next grade, “valued at over 121 cents and not 
over 14 cents per square yard,” the Dingley ad valorem applied 
to cloth of those values is from 3% cents to 33 cents, depending 
upon the value of each square yard of cloth, while the duty 
fixed by the terms of the Aldrich bill is 5} cents per square 
yard on cloth of the low value as well as on cloth of the high 
value. Increase over lowest Dingley rate, 76 per cent. 

Passing to the next grade, “valued at over 14 cents per 
square yard,” the Dingley rate is 3} cents per square yard, 
but not less than 25 per cent; while the rate fixed in the Aldrich 
bill is 7 cents per square yard, but not less than 25 per cent ad 
yalorem, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 100 per 
cent. Passing now to the next grade of cloth in this paragraph, 
and directing the attention of the Senate to the italicized words 
in line 21, bleached cloth “valued at over 9 and not over 11 
cents per square yard,” the Dingley ad valorem rate of 25 per 
cent, when reduced to a specific rate, is 2} cents to 2} cents 

| per square yard, according to the square yard value of the cloth. 
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The duty fixed in the Aldrich bill is 21 cents per square yard 
on all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 22 per cent. 

On the next higher grade, “ valued at over 11 and not over 
12 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is from 23 cents to 
3 cents per square yard, and the rate fixed by the Aldrich bill 
is 4} cents per square yard on all, the low value as well as the 
high value, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 544 per 
cent. 

On the next grade of cloth, “ valued at over 12 and not over 
15 cents per square yard,” the Dingley ad valorem, reduced to 
a specific rate, is from 3 to 3} cents per square yard. The spe- 
cific rate fixed in the Aldrich bill for cloth of these values is 5} 
cents per square yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate 
of 75 per cent. 

On the next grade of cloth, “ valued at over 15 and not over 
16 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is from 3} to 4 
cents per square yard. The Aldrich rate for cloth of these 
values is 63 cents per square yard, an increase over the lowest 
Dingley rate of 60 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 16 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 4 cents per square yard, but not less than 25 
per cent. The Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard on all in 
that bracket, no matter what the value may be, but not less 
than 25 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the lowest Ding- 
ley rate of 100 per cent. 

Passing now to the bottom of page 99, to the next italicized 
specific rates, in line 22—and this is goods dyed, all of the same 
numbers as given before, “ valued at over 12 and not over 124 
cents per square yard "—the Dingley rate is 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, or 38 cents to 31 cents per square yard. The Aldrich 
rate is 83 cents per square yard on all, an increase over the 
lowest Dingley rate of 4 per cent. 

The next grade, “ valued at over 123 and not over 15 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate of 30 per cent gives us a 
duty of 33 cents to 44 cents per square yard, while the Aldrich 
rate is 54 cents, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 40 
per cent. 

On the next grade of cotton cloth, “ valued at over 15 and not 
over 174 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 44 to 54 
cents, while the Aldrich rate proposed is 7 cents per square 
yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 554 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 173 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is from 5} to 6 cents per 
square yard; and the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 524 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 20 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 6 cents per square yard, but not less than 
30 per cent. The Aldrich rate is 10 cents per square yard, but 
not less than 30 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the 
lowest Dingley rate of 66% per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the Senator says that the Dingley 
rate is so many cents a square yard, I wish to say that the 
Dingley rate is not so many cents a square yard, but that it is 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is 30 per cent ad valorem, and other 
Senators understand that I am giving the specific equivalent 
of the Dingley ad valorem rate. If there is any other Senator 
here who does not understand it, I should be glad to have him 
rise and say so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the rates which he is quoting as Dingley rates 
are not Dingley rates at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rates that I am quoting as Ding- 
ley rates are the Dingley rates. The Senator’s dictum does not 
go any longer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We will see in a moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, it will probably be voted through. 
The votes upon all Senate amendments, from the beginning of 
the consideration of this bill, have demonstrated that this sched- 
ule and this bill will pass. This bill was, in fact, passed, let 
me say to the Senate, when the Senator from Rhode Island was 
clothed with authority at the beginning of this session to ap- 
point the committee on committees for the Republican mem- 
bership of the Senate. 

Passing now to the next amendment, in line 16, paragraph 314. 

On cloth “ valued at over 9 and not over 10 cents per square 
yard,” taking a 30 per cent ad valorem duty under the Dingley 
law, gives us a duty of from 2.7 cents to 3 cents per square yard. 
The rate fixed by the Aldrich bill is 3 cents per square yard 
in specific terms for the low value as well as the high, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 11.1 per cent. 


Passing to the next grade, “ valued at over 10 but not over 
123 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 3 cents to 
31 cents per square yard, and the rate fixed by the Aldrich bill 
is 4% cents per square yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley 
rate of 453 per cent. 

Upon the next grade, “valued at over 124 but not over 
14 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 3} cents to 
4% cents per square yard, and the rate fixed by the Aldrich bill 
is 52 cents per square yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley 
rate of 46% per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 4% cents to 4% cents per 
square yard, and the Aldrich rate in specific terms is 64 cents 
per square yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 
54% per cent. 

Upon the next grade, “valued at over 16 cents per square 
yard,” the Dingley rate is 4¢ cents per square yard, but not 
less than 30 per cent ad valorem. The Aldrich rate is 8 cents 
per square yard, but not less than 30 per cent ad valorem, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 66% per cent. 

Passing now to bleached cloth, in paragraph 314, line 8, page 
101, for cloths of this description the Dingley rate is 35 per cent 
ad valorem, and Senators can apply that rate to the value of 
the cloth as expressed; “ valued at over 11 and not over 12 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 3 17/20 to 4% cents per 
square yard; the rate fixed in specific terms by the Aldrich bill 
is 4} cents per square yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley 
rate of 10% per cent. 

On the next grade of bleached cloth, “ valued at over 12 and 
not over 15 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 4} 
cents per square yard to 54 cents per square yard; the rate 
fixed by the Aldrich bill in specific terms is 5} cents per square 
yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

On cloth of the next grade, “ valued at over 15 and not over 
16 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 5} to 5% cents 
per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 64 cents per square yard, 
an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 23% per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 57 to 7 cents per square 
yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard, an increase 
over the lowest Dingley rate of 42% per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 20 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 7 cents per square yard, but not less than 35 
per cent ad valorem; the Aldrich rate is 10 cents per square 
yard, but not less than 35 per cent ad valorem, an increase 
over the lowest Dingley rate of 42$ per cent. 

Passing now to the next amendment in this paragraph, which 
will be found on page 102, beginning in line 9—and this refers 
to dyed, colored, stained, painted, and printed cloth of this 
count—* valued at over 124 but not over 15 cents per square 
yard,” the Dingley rate is 4% cents per square yard to 5} cents 
per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 5} cents per square yard 
for all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 20 per cent. 

On the next grade of this cloth, “ valued at over 15 and not 
over 173 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 5} cents to 
6% cents per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 7 cents per square 
yard, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 233 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 174 but not over 20 
cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 63 cents to 7 cents 
per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard, 
an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 302 per cent. 

On the next rate, “ valued at over 20 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 7 cents, but not less than 35 per cent ad 
valorem; the Aldrich rate is 10 cents per square yard, but in no 
case less than 35 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the 
lowest Dingley rate of 429 per cent. ” 8 

Passing now to paragraph 315, page 103, taking the amend- 
ment printed in italics, beginning at line 2, “ valued at over 10 
and not over 124 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 
35 per cent, which, reduced to a specific equivalent, is 3} to 4% 
cents per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 4% cents per square 
yard on all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per 
cent. 

On the next rate, “ valued at over 124 and not over 14 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 4% to 4% cents; the Al- 
drich rate is 54 cents per square yard, an increase over the 
lowest Dingley rate of 232% per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 4% cents to 52 cents per 
square yard; the Aldrich rate is 64 cents per square yard, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 32% per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 5% cents to 7 cents per 
square yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents a square yard, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 425g per cent. 
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On the next grade, “ valued at over 20 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 7 cents, but not less than 35 per cent ad 


yalorem; and the Aldrich rate is 10 cents per square yard, but 
not less than 35 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the lowest 
Dingley rate of 42? per cent. 

The next amendment is, in line 20, on page 103, printed in 
italics, “ valued at over 12 and not over 15 cents per square 
yard.” The Dingley rate for cloth of this quality is 35 per 
cent ad valorem, “ valued. at over 12 and not over 15 cents per 
Square yard; the specific Dingley rate is 43 to 5} cents for each 
square yard; the Aldrich. rate is 54 cents for all, an increase 
over the lowest Dingley rate of 25. per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 15 and not over 16 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 5} to 53 cents per square 
yard; the Aldrich rate is 6} cents per square yard, an increase 
over the lowest Dingley rate of 23.8 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 5% cents per square yard to 
7 cents: per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square 
yard, an increase over the lowest. Dingley rate of 42% per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 20 cents per square 
yard,” the Dingley rate is 7 cents per square yard, but not less 
than 35 per cent ad valorem, and the Aldrich rate is 10 cents 
per square yard, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 14? per cent. 

The next amendment is on page 104, line 19, and is for cloth, 
dyed, and so forth, of this count, “ valued at over 12} and not 
over 15 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate, which is 40 
per cent ad valorem, is a specific rate of from 5 to 6 cents a 
square yard; the Aldrich rate, upon which the Senate must 
vote this afternoon, is 6 cents per square yard, an increase over 
the lowest Dingley rate of 20 per cent. 

On the next grade of cloth, “ valued at over 15 and not over 
173 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is from 6 to T 
cents per square yard and the Aldrich rate 7 cents per square 
yard on all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 163 

r cent. 

Peon the next grade, “ valued at over 174 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 7 to 8 cents per square 
yard and the Aldrich rate 8 cents per square yard on all, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 147 per cent. 

On cloth of the next grade, “valued at over 20 cents per 
square yard,” the Dingley rate is 8 cents per square yard, 
but not Jess than 40 per cent, and the Aldrich rate is 10 cents 
per square yard, but not Jess than 40 per cent ad valorem, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

Passing to the next paragraph, 316, cotton cloth, not bleached, 
dyed, and so forth, exceeding two and not exceeding three hun- 
dred threads to the square inch, and taking the amendment which 
Senators will find on page 105, in line 13, the Dingley rate for 
this paragraph is 40 per cent ad valorem, reduced to a specific 
equivalent and applied to cloth valued at over 123 and not over 
14 cents per square yard, the Dingley rate is-5 to 5% cents and the 
Aldrich rate is 54 cents per square yard for all, an increase 
over the lowest Dingley rate of 10 per cent. 

On the next grade in this paragraph on cloth “ valued at over 
14 and not over 16 cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 
5% to 6% cents per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 6} cents per 
square yard on all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate 
of 16 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 6% to 8 cents per square 
yard, and the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard on all, an 
increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 20 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 8 cents, but not less than 40 per cent; the 
“Aldrich rate is 10 cents per square yard, but not less than 40 
per cent ad valorem, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate 
of 25 per cent. 

Passing to the next amendment in this paragraph, which will 
be found on page 106, at line 2, beginning with the matter 
printed in italics—this refers to cloth that is bleached, “ valued 
at over 15 and not over 16 cents per square yard —the Ding- 
ley rate is 6 to 62 cents per square yard; the Aldrich rate is 64 
cents per square yard on all, an increase over the lowest Ding- 
ley rate of 8 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 6% to $ cents per square 
yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard on all, an in- 
crease over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at.over 20 and not over 25 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 8 to 10 cents per square 
yard, and the Aldrich rate is 114 cents per square yard on all, 
an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 43% per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 25 cents per square 
yard,” the Dingley rate is 10 cents, but not less than 40 per 


cent; and the Aldrich rate is 12} cents per square yard, but not 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem, an inerease over the lowest 
Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

Passing to the next amendment in this paragraph, which will 
be found on the same page, at line 20, on cotton cloth “ valued 
at over 174 cents and not over 20 cents per square yard,” the 
Dingley rate is from 7 to 8 cents per square yard, and the 
Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard on all, an increase over 
the lowest Dingley rate of 147 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 8 to 10 cents per square 
yard, and the Aldrich rate is 11} cents per square yard on all, 
an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 401 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 25 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 10 cents, but not less than 40 per cent, and 
the Aldrich rate is 12} cents per square yard, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the lowest Dingley 
rate of 25 per cent. 

Paragraph 317, being the last of these paragraphs, embraces 
“cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, printed, or 
painted, exceeding 300 threads to the square inch.” The Ding- 
ley rate is 40 per cent ad valorem. The first amendment, 
printed in italics, is found on page 107, beginning in line 9. 
On cloth “ valued at over 14 and not over 16 cents per square 
yard,” reduced to a specific ad valorem this is a duty of 5% 
cents to 6% cents per square yard. The rate under the Aldrich 
amendment. is 64 cents per square yard on all, an increase over 
the lowest Dingley rate of 16 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 6% cents to 8 cents per 
square yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard on all, 
an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 8 to 10 cents per square 
yard; and the Aldrich rate is 11} cents a square yard on all, 
an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 403 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 25 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 10 cents, but not less than 40 per cent ad 
valorem; the Aldrich rate is 123 cents per square yard, but not 
Tess than 40 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the lowest 
Dingley rate of 25. per cent. 

Passing to the next amendment in this paragraph, which will 
be found at the bottom of page 107, line 24, and is for bleached 
cloth “valued at over 16 and not over 20 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate of 40 per cent is from 6% cents to 8 cents per 
square yard; the Aldrich rate is 8 cents per square yard upon 
all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

On the next grade, “valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is 8 to 10 cents per square 
yard; the Aldrich rate is 114 cents per square yard, an in- 
crease over the lowest Dingley rate of 404 per cent. 

On the next grade, “ valued at over 25 cents per square yard,” 
the Dingley rate is 10 cents per square yard, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem; the Aldrich rate is 12} cents per square 
yard, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, an increase 
over the lowest Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

Passing to the next proposed amendment in this. paragraph, 
which begins in line 15, page 108, and is printed in italics, to 
which under the Dingley law a 40 per cent ad valorem rate 
would apply on cloth “ valued at over 20 and not over 25 cents 
per square yard,” the Dingley rate is from § cents to 10 cents 
per square yard. The Aldrich rate is 11} cents per square yard 
on all, an increase over the lowest Dingley rate of 403 per 
cent. 

“ Valued at over 25. cents per square yard,” the Dingley rate 
is 10 cents per square yard, but not less than 40 per cent ad 
yalorem; the Aldrich rate is 124 cents per square yard, but not 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem, an inerease over the lowest 
Dingley rate of 25 per cent. 

I deemed it worth while, Mr, President, before the vote was 
taken on this amendment, to place in the Recorp those facts 
shown upon the face of the bill when compared with the 
Dingley law. I take it that the Senate can not have any doubt 
as to how the rates expressed in cents per square yard are 
ascertained. Applying the Dingley ad valorem in each case to 
the stated value of the cloth, I have expressed its specific 
equivalent in cents: I invite contradiction or explanation of 
the increases shown by the expressed terms of this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I shall vote against the pend- 
ing amendments, because I believe they increase the existing 
rates; but, even if I believed that they did not actually increase 
the rates and left them as they now stand, I would vote against 
them, beeause I prefer, at all times and with all schedules, an 
ad valorem as against a: specific duty. 

But, while I shall vote with the Senator from Iowa, I feel 
that it is due at least to my own conviction to say—and I be- 
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lieve I voice the feeling of a large majority, if not of all, 
Senators on this side—that in casting that vote we are not 
actuated by any desire to maintain the Dingley schedules. 
Speaking for myself, there are few schedules in the bill that I 
would not be glad to reduce, and for a reduction of which I 
would not vote; but whenever it is impossible to make a reduc- 
tion as low as I would desire to make it, reducing the duty to 
a revenue basis, and I am compelled to choose, as we have been 
frequently compelled to choose during the consideration of this 
bill, between high protection and moderate protection, I take 
moderate protection as the least of the two evils. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I do not desire to say any- 
thing bitter or to hurt anybody's feelings, but I am very, very 
tired of the sham battle, or what appears to me to be one, on 
the other side. Last night the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALpRICH] proved to his entire satisfaction, and, apparently, 
to the satisfaction of the Macedonian phalanx which he has 
organized and holds together, that there is no increase of duty 
in the Senate amendments. The Senator from Wisconsin { Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] yesterday and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dot- 
LIVER] to-day haye proved, almost from the same sources of 
evidence—the same witnesses, and so forth, Mr. Parkhill being 
a star witness on both sides—that there is a material increase; 
and when the debate is about to close, those of us on this side 
who want to get what we can out of this so-called “ tariff reyi- 
sion” in the way of relief from the burdens imposed by the 
Dingley schedules are told by the Senator from Iowa that he 
is not endeavoring, and has never had any view or purpose to 
do more than to keep the Dingley Act just like it is; to prevent 
any increase and to make certain of one thing—that if there 
were any forgotten provisions or paragraphs in the Dingley 
Act which permit of the frauds of which the Senator from 
Rhode Island told us last night, he will put out a dragnet of 25 
per cent ad valorem to catch them all. 

So far as I am concerned, I earnestly want the Senator from 
Rhode Island to get tegether his big band, his Macedonian pha- 
lanx, as I have said, soldered together by lead, stuck together 
by beet sugar, riveted together by steel, and hooped together 
by iron, and by all the other villainies that are in this bill—the 
combination of greed in the West and in the East and in the 
Middle West, holding this man and that man and the other 
man in line to vote as he is ordered—because we have all seen 
practically that the Senator from Rhode Island is the Senate 
on this question. [Laughter.] I want him to quit. Why does 
he not press things to a vote, ring down the curtain on the 
farce and get through, and let us go home? That is what I 
want to know. 

We have had enough exposure of the how not to do it pro- 
gramme of reform. It amounts to nothing so far as the Demo- 
crats are concerned, unless it be to some of us on this side who 
are trying to pick up a crumb here and there for some little 
loca! interest. 

The Senator from Rhode Island last night was very per- 
suasive and eloquent in his plea to the South to take care 
of its own cotton, for it would undoubtedly be a great industry 
there. It is already a great industry there, and it will be a 

greater. Speaking for myself, for my own State, for instance, 
where the industry of manufacturing cotton is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, we have, say, 80,000 or maybe a few more 
people—men, women, and children—who are engaged in the 
cotton-mill industry. We have 600,000 white people and 800,000 
negroes who can not get any benefit from that except by the 
general building up of an industry in our midst which draws 
from the fields some of the population that otherwise would be 
compelled to continue to grow cotton as a raw product. 

I have as much concern in the welfare and in protecting the 
interests and rights of the 600,000 as I have in the 80,000 who 
may be spinning cotton, but no more. The Senator from Rhode 
Island does not care a snap for them; for, when we plead with 
him to give us free bagging and ties, in order to relieve us in 
ever so small a degree from a burden imposed by this trust or 
that—the steel trust on ties, the bagging trust on bagging, and 
so forth—he refuses. Yet he appeals to the South to help him 
to take care of our own country simply because New England 
is more deeply interested. 

I believe in equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none. That is one of the fundamental principles of Democracy, 
which I sucked with my mother’s milk, and I will be unfit to be 
called a Democrat when I depart from that doctrine. 

I believe in equality of opportunity and equality of burden, 
and we are not getting it and there is no pretense here of trying 
to give it to us. We are allowed the poor privilege of voting 
not to have duties go up, but not the privilege of having them 
go down, unless we bring in an amendment of our own, with 
our 27, or 28, or 29, or 30, according to how many of our men 


you have seduced over to your doctrine to be overwhelmed by a 
solid Republican vote. . 

Therefore I say this sham battle ought to cease. The dis- 
cussion has gone far enough to demonstrate that there are 
plenty of iniquities in this bill, plenty of iniquities in the 
doctrine of protection as you illustrate it. If the people of 
America are satisfied with it, they will continue to vote you 
into the House and into the Senate. If they are not satisfied 
with it, they will vote some of you out and send others here 
to take care of their interests. 

You have been charged to-day by one of your leaders—a lead- 
ing man; he may not be a leader in the party, but he is a leader 
in his own State—with being hypocrites. You are not all 
hypocrites. But you are the boldest band of buccaneers that I 
have ever seen got together. [Laughter.] 

Now, if I have said anything this evening that in the slightest 
wounds anybody, I want to say in advance I did not intend it, 
but after six days of this kind of humbug, sham, pretense of 
an effort to relieve the consumers, I have blowed off steam, and 
now I want to add to the literature of this debate by having 
printed from a Boston paper a comment on this cotton schedule, 
and on a speech of their own Senator [Mr. LODGE.} 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina ask that it be printed without being read? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Oh, no; I want it read. It is too sweet 
and nice to go in without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read, as requested. z 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEFENDING DECEPTION—SENATOR LODGE ABANDONS ALL PRETENSE OF MAK- 
ING A FAIR REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


[From the Boston Traveler, Wednesday, June 2, 1909.] 


Senator Lopen made what is described as the best speech of the ses- 
10 y on the cotton schedules. He began by sa x in 


sion yesterda; effect, 
mer while the at the Re- 


He made an impassioned plea for the mill operatives of New England, 
who “ must not be deprived of their right to work and wages,” and for 
the manufacturers who must “cheap labor abroad.“ 
The mill operati for whem Nahant Senator's eloquence was un- 
loosed, are practically all Greeks, Syrians, Poles, Armenians, and Ital- 

have driven out every other kind labor, use, under 
present megu in the cotten mills, to bring up a family under American 
conditions absolutely impossible. 

Senator Lope denied that the cotton mills paid unduly large diyi- 
dends, and attempted to explain away some specific cases where the 
dividend for one year was over 60 per cent. Apropos ot 
came to our table yesterday a pamphlet from a reputable Boston broker- 
age house which flatly contradicts Mr. Lopcr, and shows that practically 
all the cotton mills have been paying high dividends, many of them in 
a few years to shareholders an amount equal the entire 


ed. 

r. LODGE’S defense of the cotton man whose mills are 
filled with aliens on starvation wages, is — — history only by 
the ts made in Parliament at the e England was attempting 
to the slave trade, that if the rie AS} of black people from 
Africa to America and elsewhere was prohib shipowners would not 
find any use for their vessels, and that these slave ships furnished the 
only market for decayed fish and other putrid food, on which there 
would be a loss if the slave trade was outlawed. 

To prove that revision was “downward” in some cases, Senator 
Lopen» proudly called attention to the fact that on a the Senate 
made an rtant reduction on the duties on salt, which is fi and 
proper. Salt is used to make thin more palatable’ and not 
quently to disguise the taste of ro’ food. 

„Senator Loper’s speech puts 
position, because the candidate evidently 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I reassure the Senate at once 
by disclaiming any purpose to detain it for any length of time. 

I feel under lasting obligations to the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Dottiver] for the manner in which he brought this dis- 
cussion to a close this afternoon. I have been perplexed and 
mystified by the intricacies of the cotton schedule. I have not 
pretended at any time to be a master of its mysteries, nor do 
I now pretend so to understand it as to be able to instruct any- 
one. I did believe, from the length of the discussion and the 
vehemence with which it was prosecuted, that a great over- 
whelming issue was somewhere involved in the mysteries con- 
cerning which this discussion proceeded. 

From the Senator from Iowa I gathered, and I hope I cor- 
rectly understood him, this definite conclusion: That all of this 
week's discussion has been centered about a line of importations 
not exceeding $350,000 per year. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will permit me, if he gath- 
ered any such impression from this discussion, it was owing 
to his occasional absence from the Chamber. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator stated and repeated the state- 
ment that the Senator from Rhode Island was manifestly in 
error in assuming, as his submission of an article from a news- 
paper indicated he did assume, that $500,000 of claims would be 
-asserted against the Government in consequence of a recent 
refusal of the Supreme Court to grant a writ of review for a 
certain case. The Senator, I understood, argued that the total 
amount involved did not exceed $55,000, and quoted Treasury 
statistics in support of his statement. 

But, Mr, President, the Senator made the further statement 
that certain articles or fabrics partially made of linen and par- 
tially of cotton were by the Dingley Act placed in the schedule 
relating to flax and linen—that is correct—and at 69 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator, 
but he must remember that the Senator from Rhode Island and 
I agree perfectly that the principle involved in this first para- 
graph, which does include only a small portion of the im- 
ported cotton cloths brought into the country, is exactly the 
same as the principle involved in all the succeeding paragraphs 
containing the assessments upon countable cotton. Therefore I 
see no reason why the Senator should undertake to minimize 
the importance of this discussion, in view of the fact that it 
covers the whole field involved in the amendments. 

Mr. CARTER. It is true, no doubt, as the Senator from 
Towa stated, that the paragraph upon which this 60 per cent. 
rate was based was embraced in what is known as the “ flax 
schedule.” As the art progressed the fabrics originally con- 
structed chiefly of linen were in due time made more and more 
of cotton. The Treasury officials, intending, as they understood 
their duty to be, to apply the duty to the article or fabric, 
applied the 60 per cent duty, which was made applicable to this 
particular fabric, whether made of linen or of cotton. In that 
ineffectual effort the Treasury ceased to collect certain revenue 
which was being collected under that construction or the applica- 
tion of that section; and the articles were thenceforth admitted 
at the lower rate of duty—for a time at 45, and finally down 
to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

It has not been charged or asserted or claimed in any man- 
ner here that the admission of this class of goods at the 
lower rate of duty has cheapened a single one of these goods in 
the markets of the United States. I do not understand that 
there is any pretense that the consuming public of this country 
were given the benefit of the reduction of duty. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it can not therefore be reasonably pretended or claimed 
that if we raise this duty to what was originally intended any 
increase of price will follow that rate; and then the whole 
matter resolves itself into this, to wit, that, according to the 
Senator from Iowa, the Treasury of the United States will 
benefit at the rate of $55,000 a year at least, if we raise the duty 
to where it was and where the committee thinks it ought to 
be. According to the Senator from Rhode Island, the increase 
in Government revenues will be very much larger than $55,000 


ear. 

ği Nr. DOLLIVER. If I understand the situation correctly, the 
committee do not even make the pretense that they are going 
to restore the 60 per cent in the cases where the courts or the 
appraisers have denied the application of that rate. They have 
omitted those articles altogether. 

Mr. CARTER. No law can be here passed that will change 
the application of existing law up to the date this bill is passed. 
The law now on the statute books will be the law, despite any 
effort of Congress, until this law of Congress is made a substi- 
tute for it. So, of course, no action of Congress can impair 
the existing rights of parties as fixed by the law, now construed 
by the courts to be according to the 25 per cent rate. 

These rights are fixed and can not be disturbed. That, of 
course, is elementary. But, from the day the bill passes, the 
higher rates will be collected; the price of the article to the 
consumer will remain the same; and the extra money will go 
into the Treasury of the United States instead of into the 
pockets of the importer. That seems to be the end and the 
whole substance of this controversy. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana 
whether he thinks this schedule should be written in the light 
of the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad? 
It is a novel question which I should like him, as a great expert, 
to answer. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator manifestly failed to hear my dis- 
claimer of any expert knowledge. 

Mr. OWEN. I now concede it. 


Mr. CARTER. I believe the Senator is prepared to concede 
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at this hour, just upon the eve of a vote, it would be either 
instructive or agreeable to the Senator from Oklahoma or to 
the Senator from Montana, or to the Senate at large, to go 
into a general discussion of platform pledges and the manner 
of their execution. a 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
CARTER] complains of the conflicting figures submitted by va- 
rious Senators with reference to the amount of duty involved 
in the cotton schedule. That Senator submitted, a few days 
ago, a golden rule by which we could extract the truth from 
conflicting and contradictory statements of this kind. 

It is true that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
stated last night that the duties involved amounted to $500,000, 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER] stated to-day that 
it involved only about $55,000. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] suggested this morning that it involved $400,000 of 
duties. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made a state- 
ment which I did not fully understand; but, so far as I could 
gather, his contention was that it embraced about $900,000 of 
duties. 

There ought to be no difficulty in resolving these conflicting 
official statements into the absolute and infallible truth by 
merely applying the golden rule furnished to us a few days ago 
by the senior Senator from Montana. He suggested to us a 
formula as to how we could cast these conflicting statements 
into the crucible and take out the pure truth. I suggest to that 
Senator, that if he will take the statement made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island last night, the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa this morning, the statement made by the Senator 
from Idaho this afternoon, all of which were official and from 
the same undoubted authority, and join to these the inspired 
guess of the Senator from Utah, add the four together and then 
divide the sum by four, he will have the exact and the infallible 
truth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I belieyed that the amend- 
ment upon which we are about to vote involved only a remedy 
for the obvious defects in the Dingley law, I would not find it 
necessary to say a single word or to prolong by a single moment 
this discussion. The Senator from Montana, evidently misap- 
prehending the amendment upon which we are about to vote, 
suggests that it is hardly worth while to take up our time over 
so small a matter as $55,000 a year. I do not so understand this 
amendment, and I intend in the very few moments that I will 
ask your indulgence to treat it in the same admirable spirit 
that was manifested last night by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

I listened to his address with as much intentness as I ever 
bestowed upon any address, and I believe that I understood what 
he said. In so far as I am concerned personally, I believe the 
Dingley law, whether as originally interpreted or as recently 
interpreted, ought to be reduced. 

I believe that upon the chief articles—not upon some of these 
fancy articles which have consumed so much time here, but in 
the main—the duties are too high, and I should like to see 
them reduced; and if we could find on this side of the Chamber 
those five patriots suggested by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEwLANDS], I would like very much to find them. But we have 
looked in vain for them, and we shall be content—at least, I 
shall be content—if we can hold the Dingley law as it is. It 
does not satisfy me, but we are in such grave peril of losing 
it that I am solicitous about holding on to what we have rather 
than attempting to secure that which we know is impossible. 

Now, I address myself largely to the Senator from Rhode 
Island or any other member of the committee, and I desire to 
say to the Senate and to the members of the committee that 
I want to be interrupted, and I will yield for a question or an 
answer at any time any Senator thinks he can enlighten me or 
the Senate with respect to these questions. If I understood the 
discussion last night, the Senator from Rhode Island announced 
four propositions. I do not attempt, of course, to put them in 
his exact words, but I paraphrase them. 

He first announced that it was necessary to change the Ding- 
ley paragraph 304, in order that there might be embraced 
within it an adequate duty upon higher-priced cloths with a 
count of threads of 50 or under per square inch. The Senator 
assents to the proposition, and I assent to the necessity for a 
change in paragraph 304. It has been only a question as to 
what duty should be placed upon those high-priced cloths that 
were obviously omitted from the protection of the statute in 
old paragraph 304, the present paragraph 312. I pass, there- 
fore, from that, because there is no controversy there. We must 
not confuse this issue. 

His second proposition was that it was necessary to count 
the threads of a superimposed figure, and thus put certain cloth 
into the proper paragraph, in order that it might be suitably 


it, and was before he asked the question. I do not know that | assessed. 
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I think that is another of his suggestions of the obvious de- 
fects of the Dingley law. I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island with respect to it. It was not within human foresight 
to anticipate every form of cloth that the fancy or the genius 
of man might produce. I agree that the Dingley law was de- 
fective in that respect, and I am quite willing that upon such 
articles that could not be anticipated at that time there shall 
now be placed a suitable duty. The only difference there can 
be between myself and the Senate committee in that respect 
must necessarily be what duty is sufficient to protect the Ameri- 
ean market on that point. 

The third proposition which he announced was that the Ding- 
ley law was manifestly defective in permitting certain colored 
cotton cloth of high price to enter the market at a low duty 
because the color was produced by superimposed thread. I 
agree with that proposition, and it remains only a matter of the 
quantity of the duty that shall be imposed. 

His fourth proposition was that it was wise to substitute 
specific duties for the ad valorem duties of the Dingley law; 
that is, the ad valorem duties embracing those cloths of a value 
of more than 7 cents per square yard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. From 7 to 20 cents. The present law provides 
for cloths valued at from 7 to 20 cents in various provisions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I named, however, the minimum value to 
which the ad valorem provision attached—7 cents per square 
yard—and he asserted that there had been no increase other 
than was necessary to remedy the obvious failures of the Ding- 
ley law to protect our market, the obvious failures of the men 
of 1897 to anticipate the conditions of the present hour. If 
that were true, I would find no difficulty, as the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Dotiiver] has said, and as the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] has said, in agreeing to a fair and 
reasonable imposition upon these goods. 

But now my proposition is that the chief increase of the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee does not relate to any 
form of any cloth that has ever been in dispute before any board 
of appraisers or before any court in the land. If I am wrong 
about that, then I want to be corrected. 

But first, before I reach that, the Senator from Rhode Island 
is mistaken in supposing that he has substituted specific duties 
for the ad valorem duties of the Dingley law. The wisdom of 
applying specific duties to a particular article lies in the possi- 
bility of applying the measure released or freed from any dis- 
cretion or judgment or opinion; is it not? That is the only ad- 
vantage that an ad valorem law has over a specific law; that 
is to say, if you provide in the law that the duty shall be 10 
cents per hundred pounds, there can be no difference of opinion 
with regard to a hundred pounds; it does not involve any discre- 
tion whatsoever, and therefore it is vastly to be preferred wher- 
ever it can be applied. But the substitution of the committee 
in this case is not a substitution of a specific rate for an ad 
valorem rate, any more than it would be, if your rate was 25 
per cent, to say that on a pound of goods worth $100 the duty 
should be $25. You still leave in the statute the element of 
value, 

I am not criticising the committee on this account, because 
it is probably impossible that there shall be real specific duties 
applied to cotton cloth. I am only suggesting it in order to show 
that the reason why the committee has attempted to give for 
eliminating the ad valorem provision of the law of 1897 and of 
substituting therefor specific duties does not in fact exist, and 
the present provision has no advantage whatsoever, so far as 
the character of taxation is concerned, over the ad valorem 
duties of the Dingley law. For instance, it says that a cer- 
tain rate shall be levied on cotton cloth worth more than 7 cents 
per yard. I am speaking now of the very first line of the 
amendment upon which we are to vote. It declares that the 
duty upon cotton cloth worth more than 7 cents a yard shall 
be 2} cents. That is not a specific duty, because somebody 
must ascertain whether that cloth is worth 7 cents a yard or 
more. That involves precisely the same operation that any 
other ad valorem statute requires; and therefore I submit to 
the Senate that there was no reason for changing the ad va- 
lorem duty in the old paragraph 305, now paragraph 313, un- 
less it was intended to increase or diminish the duties that were 
required by the law of 1897.. 

Now, I am not going through this schedule. It is tiresome 
enough. We have been illuminated by all the colors of the 
rainbow. We have seen every variety of cloth that human 
ingenuity ever produced. We have wandered amid the mazes 
of appraisers’ decisions and appraisers’ reputations and ver- 
acity; and all that sort of thing. I want to emerge for a mo- 
ment from all these surrounding circumstances and come down 
now right to the very point at issue. 

Take the first line of this amendment. It applies to cotton 
cloth unbleached worth more than 7 cents a yard, does it not, 


and not more than 9 cents a yard? That is the cloth that will 
be governed by that part of the amendment. Suppose that 
that is a piece of cloth. There is not a figure on it. No man 
has worked his fancy on it. It is just a plain, unbleached piece 
of cotton cloth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That piece of cotton cloth would not be 
worth 7 cents a yard. That is the answer to that question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How does the Senator from Rhode Island 
know that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know by knowledge as to the character 
and value of cotton goods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It happens, however, that when the Ding- 
ley law was passed it said that any piece of unbleached cotton 
cloth worth more than 7 cents a yard should be dutiable at 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the contention which we are making. 
The courts decided that it should be dutiable at a cent a yard. 
That is one of the troubles of this whole bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. No court has ever so decided. No court ever could 
decide so. 

Here is a piece of cloth with 100 threads to the square inch 
in the warp and filling, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator was talking about 50 threads 
to the square inch. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am talking about paragraph 313. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator was talking about 
paragraph 304 of the existing law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. I passed from paragraph 304, 
and I am now talking about paragraph 305 in the old Dingley 
law, or paragraph 313 in the present measure. It describes 
a cloth, unbleached, with 100 threads to the square inch, and 
says that if it is worth more than 7 cents a yard it shall pay 
a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. That is true, is it not? 

Now, the Senate committee takes that Dingley law and says 


that for that same piece of cloth—there is no mystery about 


that kind of cloth—if that same piece of cloth comes in and is 
worth Tys cents per yard, it shall pay a duty of 2} cents. If 
that is not an increase of duty upon that piece of cloth, then I 
am unable to understand the simplest operation of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. , 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment of the committee not only 
says that, but it says that cloths which have heretofore paid 
under other provisions of the act of 1897, as construed for the 
first six or seven years that act was in operation, at 60 per cent 
ad valorem and 45 per cent ad valorem, shall be admitted under 
the provisions of this bill at 30 per cent, or the equivalent of 30 
per cent ad valorem. That is where the whole controversy is 
involved. If it applied only to the one single piece of cloth the 
Senator has, there would be no contention about it at all; but 
by these various decisions—I do not care who they were made 
by—cloths originally intended to be assessed at 60 per cent and 
45 per cent are brought down into the paragraph which the 
Senator is now alluding to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It must be evident that the Senator from 
Rhode Island wanders from the real issue. I understand per- 
fectly that there may have been some evasions, depending upon 
the point of view from which you look at the Dingley law, but 
paragraph 313 simply covers cotton cloth, in the first part of it, 
with less than a hundred threads to the square inch. I am 
thinking about the great volume of cotton cloth. I do not mean 
only unbleached, but bleached and. mercerized, if you please, that 
will come in and must come in under paragraph 313, if cloth 
a hundred threads only to the inch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But, Mr. President, there never will be a 
time in the history of this country when the great mass of 
cloths will come under that paragraph. The great mass of 
cloths do not come into this country at all. They are kept out, 
if you please, by the specific provision of paragraph 313, which 
takes care of all goods at 7 cents per yard or below. The Sen- 
ator mistakes the character of the cotton-goods production of 
the United States. As I said last night, nine-tenths of this 
production is not affected by these changes from ad valorems 
to specifics. It is the fancy goods that we intended should 
pay 60 and 45 per cent that are affected by these provisions, 
and nothing else. The great mass of the goods that are manu- 
factured in the United States, and used by the people of the 
United States, are not covered by these changes at all. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island knows vastly more about that than I; but if there be 
but 10 per cent, it is still our duty to have the rate fixed right. 


Mr. ALDRICH. It is certainly our duty to have the rate 
fixed right, and it is our duty to have the rate so levied as to 
stop transactions like that to which I called the attention of 
the Senate last night. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, the view of it that I am 
taking puts aside entirely all these controverted cloths. There 
is no question, there never has been any question, about plain 
cotton cloths, unless it arose under paragraph 304. There never 
has been, under paragraph 305, any question about plain cotton 
cloth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is where the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. A very large part of this controyersy came up under 
that very provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I recognize that some of the 
controversies arose under paragraph 305, but they did not arise 
upon the kind of cloth to which I now refer, and it is utterly 
impossible that they should arise upon that kind of cloth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very many of the soft fabrics were counted 
below 50 threads, or between 50 and 100, and would have been 
dutiable under the very provision the Senator is now talking 
about. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; they would have been dutiable, if 
worth more than 7 cents a yard, at 25 per cent ad valorem. 
They would not have been dutiable at that rate if under para- 
graph 304, because, unfortunately, that provision was not at- 
tached to paragraph 304. But no matter what their value may 
have been, they would have been dutiable under the Dingley 
ay at 25 per cent ad valorem if under 100 threads to the square 

ch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is, supposing they were not covered by 
the provisions of 60 per cent ad valorem or 45 per cent ad valo- 
rem under the Dingley Act under other paragraphs. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, Mr. President; but my complaint 
against this amendment is that, in the effort to correct abuses, 
if you please, which we all recognize, the extent of which, how- 
ever, we can not exactly estimate—in the effort to correct those 
defects in the Dingley law yon have raised the duty on every 
pound of cotton cloth. Under paragraph 305, worth more than 
7 cents a yard—— 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I retract that, because when you reach 9 
cents a yard you then are in harmony with the Dingley law of 

25 per cent. The very moment you pass beyond that you again 
rise above the Dingley law, and so on, and so on. I do not 
think it was necessary to incur the criticism of raising the 
duties on cotton cloth in order to adjust the troubles that have 
arisen with respect to the administration of the Dingley law. 
While I would gladly see the duties reduced, for I think that 
this industry could well afford a reduction of 20 per cent upon 
these duties, yet I have had the hope—it is the only hope that 
I am now permitted to cherish—that we may retain the Ding- 
ley law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BACON. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BACON. What is the particular amendment now? 
There haye been a half dozen to the same paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. BACON. I do not care to have it read, but let it be in- 
dicated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 98, beginning after the word “ yard” 
and the semicolon in line 6, insert certain words. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the committee amend- 
ment. The Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 8 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the junior Senator from California [Mr. FLINT]. If he 
were present and voting, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. DEPEW (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner]. If he 


were here, he would vote “nay” and I would vote yea.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] and vote. 
I vote “nay.” 


Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANTEL]. 
Mr. CULBERSON (when Mr. MarTtIN’s name was called). 


The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] is unavoidably absent. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MONEY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. If he were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Davis], and I vote nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Nrxon’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon] requested me to 
announce that he is paired with the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If the junior Senator from Nevada 
were here, he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS (when Mr. Scorr’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Scorr] is unavoidably detained from the Senate 
to-day. He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIA- 
FERRO]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
McLaurin]. I desire the Recorp to show that I would vote 
“ yea,” if he were present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
TayLor] and the transfer of my pair to the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Drxon]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TALIAFERRO'S name was called). 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. If the Senator from 
Florida were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the negative). Before the 
vote is announced, I notice that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons], with whom I am paired, who I supposed 
was in the Chamber, is not here. I feel constrained, therefore, 
to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BACON rose. 

Mr. CLAPP. If it is thought proper, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. BACON. I am quite sure that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smarmons] would vote “nay,” if he were here. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, my vote will stand. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srm- 
MONS] was present and voted. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. His name was read at the desk as haying 


I am paired with 


voted. 
Mr. LODGE. The name of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Starmons] was read by the Clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota desire his name to stand? 


Mr. CLAPP. Yes; under those circumstances. 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 
YEAS—39. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. 1 Penrose 
Borah Crane Hale Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs Dick ones Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burnham du Pont Lodze Sutherland 
Burrows Elkins MeCumber Warner 
Burton Foster McEnery Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Page 
NAYS—28. 

Bacon Crawford Gore Overman 
Bailey Culberson Hughes Owen 
Bristow Cummins Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Brown Dolliver La Follette | Shively 
Burkett Fletcher Money Smith, Md. 

iapp Frazier Nelson Stone 

lay Gamble Newlands Tillman 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Bankhead Da vis Martin Simmons 
Beveridge Depew Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Bourne Dixon Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Flint Rayner ‘Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Taylor 
Daniel McLaurin Scott Warren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 313, page 98, line 21, after the 
word “yard” and the semicolon, insert: 


Valued at over 9 and not over 11 cents per square yard, 23 cents per 

mare yard; valued at over 11 and not over 12 cents per square yard, 
44 cents per square yard; valued at over 12 and not over 15 cents per 

uare yard, 51 cents per square yard; valued at over 15 and not over 
100 cents per square yard, 64 cents per square yard; valued at over 16 
cents per square yard, 8 cents per square yard, but not less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BACON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Nrxon]. If present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BEVERIDGE (when his name was called). I wish to 
again announce that I am paired with the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. FLINT]. If he were present, on this and subse- 
quent committee amendments I should vote “nay,” and he 
would vote “yea.” I make this statement once for all, because 
I myself may have to go away in a moment or two, and it will 
not be necessary hereafter to announce this pair. 

Mr. DEPEW (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. 
If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARTER (when Mr. Dixox's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Drxon] is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber this afternoon. I desire to announce that he is 
paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 'Tay- 
tor]. If present, my colleague would vote “yea” on this and 
all the various amendments proposed by the committee to this 
schedule. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Bourne]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surrul, and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MONEY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], but I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis], and vote. I 
vote “nay.” The Senator from Wyoming, if present, would 
doubtless yote “ yea.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. 8 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. RAYNER’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] is 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Depew]. 
If present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS (when Mr. Scorr's name was called). I again 
announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. Scorr], who is un- 
ayoidably absent, with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Tatta- 
FERRO]. 

rie SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
McLatrin]. I should like this announcement to stand for the 
day. If the Senator from Mississippi were present, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
TaxLon]; but I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Drxon]. I make this announcement to apply 
to any further votes that may be taken during the day. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TALtArerro’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Tattarerro] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 39, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich ` Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Penrose 
Borah Crane Hale Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs Dick Jones Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burnham du Pont Lodge Sutherland 
Burrows Elkins McCumber Warner 
Burton Foster McEnery Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Page 

NAYS—29. 
Bacon Culberson Johnston, Ala, Shively 
Bailey ‘Cummins La Follette Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone 
Burkett Frazier Newlands ol 
Clapp Gamble Overman 
Clay Gore Owen 
Crawford Hughes Paynter 
5 NOT VOTING—23. 
Bankhead Davis Martin Smith, Mich. 
Beveridge Depew Nixon Smith. S. C. 
Bourne Dixon Oliver Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Flint Rayner Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Warren 
Daniel McLaurin Scott 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BACON. I desire to suggest to the Senator in charge of 
the bill that possibly we might economize time by taking the 
vote at one time on the amendments to the several paragraphs 
that are proposed to be disposed of this afternoon. They are 
all involved in the discussion which has been had, and all of 
them are of the same character. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be very glad to have that done 
with the amendments to paragraphs 314, 315, 316, and 317, 
which involve the same question precisely. I should be glad 
to have the committee amendments all voted on at once and 
together as to those paragraphs. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that that goes no further 
than paragraph 317. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It includes paragraph 317. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to that 
request? 

Mr. BACON. I make the request, Mr. President, that the 
vote upon the amendments to these several paragraphs, the 
numbers of which have been stated by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, be taken at the same time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Down to paragraph 317, inclusive. 

Mr. BACON. From 314 to 317, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. BACON. Upon that, Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Georgia desire a 
record vote on that? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, that does not preclude any 
debate upon these paragraphs? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, before the question comes to a 
vote, I want to remind the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance [Mr. ALDRICH] of his promise, at the proper moment, to 
explain the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, as relates to these schedules. It is a matter of press- 
ing interest. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That promise will be kept in due time. 

Mr. OWEN. The time has arrived, Mr. President, according 
to the promise made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance; and, no matter what his views may be upon the tariff, 
I have great confidence in his promises. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, do I understand that this in- 
cludes all amendments to the paragraphs, from paragraph 305 
to 317, inclusive? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; from 314 to 317, inclusive. 

Mr. NELSON. And no more? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And no more. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
regarding the observations of the Senator from Iowa. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], in reply to my suggestion 
that the progressives“ upon the Republican side should point 
out the way in which the Democrats could follow to secure a 
reduction in the existing rates, declared that it would be utterly 
impossible to get the 5 Republican votes which I declared 
were necessary in order to accomplish the result. He looked 
around this Senate Chamber, and, after the repeated votes, was 
hopeless of changing those 5 votes. Now, I wish to address 
myself simply to the question of practical legislation, as to how 
the necessary 5 votes can be secured. I shall take only a few 
moments upon that proposition. 

I suggest to the progressive Republicans” that they have 
not yet exhausted all their resources. The power of recom- 
mendation regarding legislation is vested in the President of 
the United States. That power of recommendation, in connec- 
tion with the veto, constitutes the President a part of the 
machinery of legislation. A 

I can understand how the President of the United States, 
with his judicial temperament, would hesitate to force upon 
Congress his views regarding a complicated piece of legislation, 
but I have not the slightest doubt that the President desires 
to fulfill the pledges of the Republican party made to the coun- 
try, and to fulfill his own pledges to the country, and that he 
will hesitate to do nothing within his power to accomplish a 
very simple thing—the reduction of excessive duties, judged 
by the standard imposed upon the party by the Republican 
convention and advocated by the President himself. 

While, therefore, the President, with his peace-loving and 
judicial temperament, may not be disposed to force prematurely 
upon Congress his views regarding this question, I have no 
doubt, when he realizes that his own party is in danger of 
repudiating party promises and of repudiating his own pledges 
to the people, that he will take prompt and decisive action, 
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That he can not do in a moment. A recommendation will 
involve consideration and deliberation; but I suggest that there 
is yet time for such consideration and deliberation before this 
bill is reported to the Senate for final action. I take it that at 
least three or four weeks will be taken up in the consideration 
of this tariff bill before it is reported to the Senate for final 
action. 

Experts have been employed upon both sides. The Finance 
Committee has had the government experts, and various speak- 
ers have had experts at work upon different schedules and dif- 
ferent items. The whole work is now mapped out in such a 
way that the President of the United States, bringing before 
him these experts, reviewing through his trusted officials the 
debates in this body, can come to some conclusion regarding this 
much-vexed question. Three weeks time he has for the consid- 
eration of this tariff, and during that time, with the aid of the 
government experts, with the aid of other experts, with the aid 
of trusted officials and advisers, with the aid of the debates 
with which this subject has been illuminated, he can prepare 
some recommendations, either general or special, upon this 
subject. 

11 the President of the United States delays, what will hap- 
pen then? Suppose he waits until the bill is finally passed 
here and goes into conference? It is commonly stated that the 
bill will be shaped in conference. It is not so; the bill can only 
be fixed by either House between the upper and the lower rates, 
and if both the Senate and the House fail to reduce any of 
these excessive duties, the conferees can not act upon them; 
and if conference fails to accomplish the desired reforms, the 
only thing left is a veto, which, of course, will leave us where 
we began, with all the excessive duties still in force, 

The suggestion comes from my friends upon both sides that 
they are weary—that they would like to escape a session to- 
night and to adjourn soon; but it seems to me that this is the 
appropriate time for these remarks, and that no other time so 
appropriate will be presented as that immediately following the 
remarks of the junior Senator from Iowa. Therefore, if the 
Senate will indulge me, I will, as briefly as possible, go on with 
my suggestion and conclude it. I hope to be brief. I would 
not willingly give inconvenience to Senators in this body; but, 
Mr. President, I was calling attention to the important fact that 
if this bill goes into conference, the action of the conferees is 
limited within a certain area; and if either House has failed to 
present a proper reduction of these duties, then the remedy is 
entirely without their reach. 

Mr. President, the power of recommendation is one of the 
most yaluable powers contained in our Constitution. It is the 
power given to the leader of a great party elected to the Presi- 
dency of the United States to indicate to the Congress what he 
regards as appropriate legislation. It is the only way in which 
the attention of Congress and the attention of the country can 
be focused upon needed reforms. That power was availed of 
by Mr. Roosevelt; and I undertake to say that if it had not 
been for the free exercise of that power by him not a single one 
of the reform measures of his administration would have been 
adopted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. / 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to remind the Senator from Nevada 
that at half past 5, unless we should adjourn earlier, the Sen- 
ate must take a recess for an evening session. I have sug- 
gested that, if a vote can be taken upon the particular amend- 
ments which are now pending, I then will move to adjourn 
until Monday. I hope the Senator will let us do that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will conclude my remarks in time to 
get a vote before half past 5. 

Mr, ALDRICH. It takes about five minutes for a roll call. 

Mr. KEAN. It takes seven minutes for a roll call. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can understand why the Senator from 
Rhode Island should be solicitous that I should not pursue this 
line of suggestion. It is a practical suggestion; and I trust 
that the President of the United States will avail himself of it. 

No one can criticise the President for not having made thus 
far such a recommendation. It only becomes a necessity when he 
finds that Congress is unwilling to act in the line of the reform 
to which he and his party are pledged; but if the “ progressive 
Republicans” of this body present to the President of the 
United States a suggestion for a recommendation derived from 
their experience in this inquiry and debate, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States recommends their suggestion to 
Congress, or if without the aid of the progressive Republicans 
of this body, upon his own initiative and inquiry, he makes 
a recommendation, which, if enacted into law, will lead to 
the reduction of excessive duties, he will bring behind it a 
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pemer of public opinion that will force its passage through this 
y. : 

The Senator from Rhode Island is omnipotent now because 
of the power of organization. The feeling is sedulously encour- 
aged throughout this body that the men who are identified with 
him are the real Republicans, and that the men who are out- 
side of his ranks and who wish to redeem in good faith party 
pledges are insurgent and rebellious. An endeavor is being 
made to impress the entire country with the idea that the men 
who stand in the Republican party for a reduction of excessive 
duties are not Republicans. Let the President accentuate this 
issue; let him present it clearly and decisively either in a rec- 
ommendation regarding special schedules or in a general reduc- 
tion of the rate of duty or in the declaration of a formula by 
which excessive duties may be gradually and automatically 
reduced, and he will bring behind his utterance the power of 
public opinion, that public opinion which was behind Roosevelt, 
and which drove the Senator from Rhode Island and Repub- 
licans of like view finally into reluctant acquiescence as to some 
of his reform policies to which they were opposed. The Senator 
from Rhode Island belongs to that class of statesmen who be- 
lieve that everything that is is right, and everything that ought 
to be is dangerous; but I can not believe that all the men who 
are associated with him are of that view. There are many of 
them who will follow a resolute President, insisting upon the 
principles his party has declared in its last platform, and ap- 
pealing not only to Congress, but to the country upon the issue, 
and the organization which the Senator from Rhode Island has 
built up will melt away before a formulated public opinion 
directed and led by a President whom the people trust. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to ask if we can not continue the ses- 
sion until the roll is called? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest that 
if the roll call is once commenced it will continue until con- 
cluded. The question is upon the several amendments which it 
was agreed should be voted upon in bulk. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BanKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. 

Mr. DEPEW (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] to 
my colleague, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], 
and yote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne] to the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] and vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. Rayner’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] 
was paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. DE- 
PEW], but that pair has been transferred to the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. Tariarerro’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. TALIAFERRO] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 89, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gall r Page 
Borah Crane 1 Penrose 
Bradley Cullom Hale Perkins 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Piles 
Briggs Depew Johnson, N Smoot 
Bulkeley Dick ones Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham Kean Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont Lodge Warner 
Burton Elkins MeCumber Wetmore 
Carter Foster McEnery 

NAYS—28. 
Bacon Crawford Gore Owen 
Bailey Culberson Hughes Paynter 
Bristow Cummins Johnston, Ala, Shively 
Brown Dolliyer La Follette Simmons 
Burkett Fletcher Nelson Smith, Md. 
Clapp Frazier Newlands Stone 
Clay Gamble Overman Tillman 

NOT VOTING—24, 

Bankhead Davis Money Scott 
Beveridge Dixon Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Flint Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Frye Rayner Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Richardson Taylor 
Daniel Martin Root Warren 


So the amendments to paragraphs 314, 315, 316, and 317 were 
agreed to. 


1909. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraphs the amend- 
ments to which have just been agreed to will, in the absence 
of objection, be considered as agreed to as amended. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed -to, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 7, 1909, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 7, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a, m. 
Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assnmed the chair. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the 
Reno Commercial Club, of Reno, Ney., praying for the adoption 
of certain amendments to the interstate-commerce law giving 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to suspend 
the taking effect of proposed adyances in existing rates or 
changes in rules pending a hearing, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of the Western South Da- 
kota Stock Growers’ Association, praying for the ratification of 
such reciprocal trade relations with other governments as will 
encourage the export of live stock, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, praying for the retention of the 
present import duty on cattle, with such reasonable adjustment 
and maximum and minimum schedules as shall best subserve 
the interests of the cattle growers of the country, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NIXON presented a petition of the Reno Commercial 
Club, of Reno, Nev., praying that an appropriation be made to 
enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to obtain the 
yaluation of all railroad property in the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of the Reno Commercial Club, 
of Reno, Ney., praying for the adoption of certain amend- 
ments to the interstate-commerce law giving to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to suspend the taking effect 
of proposed advances in existing rates, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. STONE presented a petition of the Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tective and Benevolent Association of St. Louis, Mo., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit gambling in wheat 
and in options upon wheat for future delivery, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the employees of the Mound 
City Engraving Company, of St. Louis, Mo., praying that a 
duty of 35 cents per pound be placed on view cards, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the employees of the Kansas 
City Post, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the repeal of the 
duty on print paper and wood pulp, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the St. Louis Advertising 
Men's League, of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing license fees for posted dis- 
play advertisements and signs, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, J 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 2537) granting an increase of pension to Niram N. 
Buttolph (with the accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2538) granting an increase of pension to Samuel A. 
Stratton (with the accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2539) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Noll (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 2540) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Durham; and 

A bill (S. 2541) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Braswell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 56), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 
Senate resolution 56. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be uested 
to transmit to the Senate any information in the possession of his de- 
parament relative to the prices at which agricultural implements manu- 
actured in the United States are sold in foreign countries. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have an article here by Mr. 
Erving Winslow, of Massachusetts, printed in the North Ameri- 
can Review recently, relating to the Philippine Islands. We 
shall have that question up very soon on the pending bill. I ask 
that the article may be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks that the article sent to the desk be printed as a document 
(S. Doc. No. 81). 

Mr. KEAN. What is the article? 

Mr. STONE. It is an article written by Mr. Winslow, of 
Massachusetts, dealing with our relations with the Philippine 
Islands, 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the article, “The conditions and the future of the 
Philippine Islands,” by Erving Winslow, be printed as a document. 

PORTO RICO POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
(S. Doc. No. 83), which was read and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 32 of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress cer- 
tified copy of a franchise granted by the executive council 
of Porto Rico May 19, 1909, entitled An ordinance amending 
an ordinance entitled ‘A franchise granting to the Porto Rico 
Power and Light Company, its successors and assigns, the 
right to develop the water power known as Comerio Falls,” 
situated on La Plata River, for the generation of electrical 
energy, and to build, construct, erect, and maintain lines of 
wire for transmitting and distributing electrical energy for 
commercial and industrial purposes,” approved by the gov- 
ernor May 24, 1909. 


Wu. H. TAFT. 

Tue WHITE House, June 7, 1909. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE IN PORTO RICO, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States 
(S. Doc. No. 82), which was read and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the provisions of section 32 of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), and section 2 of a 
joint resolution amending said act approved May 1, 1900 (31 
Stat., 716), I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of an 
ordinance passed by the executive council of Porto Rico May 
20, 1909, entitled “An ordinance repealing an ordinance en- 
titled ‘An ordinance granting to Juan Bertran the right to 
construct, maintain, and operate a system of long-distance tele- 
phone lines between the playa of Yabucoa and the playa of 
Naguabo and their intervening towns and cities, together with 
local telephone systems in certain of said towns and local sta- 
tions at other points.’ ” 

War. H. Tarr. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, June 7, 1909. 


THE TARIFF. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. he calendar is in order. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
paragraph 318, page 108. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee modify their amendment to 
paragraph 318 by striking out after the word “ counted,” in the 


The pending paragraph is 


fifth line, page 109, down to the end of the paragraph, and in- | expensive to make. The suggestion of the Senator fram Iowa, 
t 


serting the language which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Rhode Island will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment on 
page 109, line 5, by striking out after the word “counted” the 
remainder of the paragraph and inserting: 

In the ascertainment of any and all the an or descriptions 
upon which the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth 
are made to depend, the entire fabric, and all parts thereof, and all the 
threads of which it is composed, shall be included. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crane Hale 
Bacon Crawford Heyburn Perkins 
Beveridge Culberson Hughes Piles 
Borah Culiom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley ins Johnston, Ala. Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Jones Simmons 
Bri Kean mith, Mic! 
Bristow Dick La Follette moot 
Brown Dillingham Longe Stephenson 
Burkett Dolliver McCumber Stone 
Burnham Fleteher McEnery Sutherland 
Burrows Flint Nelson Taliaferro 
Burton Foster Newlands Taylor 
Carter Frye Oliver arner 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Overman ‘Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Page 

lay Guggenheim Paynter 


‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. ‘There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will again read the amendment to the amendment of- 
ferred by the Senator from Rhode Island in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 318, page 109, line 5, after the 
word “counted” and the comma, strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph and insert: 

In the ascertainment of any and all the 
upon which the duties, cumulative or other, upon cotton cloth 
are made to depen entire fabric, and parts thereof, and all 
the threads of which it is composed, shall be included. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment to the 
paragraph will be stated. 

The Secrrrary. In paragraph 818, page 108, line 23, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the word “otherwise” and to 
insert “ cut in lengths.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph as amended be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The SecreTARY. Paragraph 319, line 17, after the word 
“cotton,” the committee proposes to insert “or other yegetable 
fiber.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. In line 21, after the word “coated,” the 
committee proposes to insert the words “and cotton window 
hollands.“ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to inquire what is the oc- 
casion of putting cotton window hollands in that paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because they are properly included in it as 
cloths that are filled. They are more expensive than most 
of the filled Goths and it is simply to give them the duty to 
which they are properly entitled. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to say that the transfer of these 
window hollands, which are ordinary blinds, and hang over the 
windows of the homes of the people, including the blinds that 
hang over the windows in this Capitol, are very substantially 
increased in the amount of duty by this transfer to paragraph 
819. I do not know of any reason for that. We make in the 
United States, practically without competition, all the ordinary 
varieties, and the only vagieties that are imported are those 
varieties, I think, that are used by the United States Govern- 
ment, which are not made here for the reason that the market 
for them is very limited. 

I believe it will be found upon examination that this increase 
of duty is not necessary for the protection of the two or three 
factories that are engaged in the manufacture of ordinary 
window hollands for the homes of our people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The cloths that are covered by this amend- 
ment are cloths which are filled and beetled and are extremely 


peers or descriptions 
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it seems to me, furnishes the very best argument why this 
change should be made, that the Government of the United 
States is now buying foreign window shades because they are 
not made in this country, and can not be made under our 
present tariff. ss 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am informed by persons who are familiar 
with it that the reason why they are not made is because all 
the mills are occupied in this country in making ordinary win- 
dow hollands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That statement is not correct. I will say 
that the change made by this amendment is simply classifying 
them where the law did intend to classify them and to relieve 
the matter from one of those decisions by which cloths of the 
same character have been placed in the countable provisions 
because they were not particularly specified as filled cloths, 
They are filled cloths, and they are not only filled, but beetled 
in addition to being filled, and they are very expensive. This is 
simply putting them in here by name for the purpose of giving 
‘them the duty to which they are entitled. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator from Rhode Island deny 
that putting them in this paragraph increases the duty over 
what has been collected heretofore? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is exactly one of the cases 
we have been discussing here for four or five days, where filled 
cloth, because it was not put into the schedule by name, was 
held to be dutiable under the countable provisions of the act. 
That was neyer the intention of Congress; it is not the intention 
of Congress; and we are putting them in here by name for the 
purpose of giving them the duties to which they are entitled. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
whether these articles are now dutiable under the ad valorem 
provisions of the Dingley law as countable cotton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. So that putting them them in here 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are now dutiable by the decisions of 
the courts or the Board of General Appraisers. They are filled 
cloths, and were never intended to go into the countable sched- 
ules. I will not stop to characterize the decisions, but they 
have been put by them into paragraphs where they did not be- 
long. ‘This is simply an attempt to restore them where the law 
intended they should be, and where they ought to be. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, these cloths are very varied 
in value. Some of them are very cheap and some of them are 
quite expensive. I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the duty ought to be an ad valorem duty, or else there ought 
to be dividing lines. Otherwise cheap window hollands, now 
adequately protected, under these specifics will bear a rate of 
duty that would be astonishing to anybody really engaged in 
trying to moderate and reduce some of these tariff schedules. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty under this provision can not be 
over 50 per cent in any case. It is another one of these at- 
tempts to deceive the Senate as to the effect of the change. It 
is simply a change in window shades. They are not blinds at 
all; they are window shades, filled shades, filled and beetled, and 
made in the most expensive way. Heretofore the foreign price 
I know of is in the neighborhood of 10 cents a yard, and at 
10 cents a yard the duty now proposed would be 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think the Senator is in error in rela- 
tion to those prices. I think I will be prepared in a moment 
to state exactly what they are. It is obvious that whether 
they are 50 per cent or less depends altogether upon the calcu- 
Jation of the equivalent upon the specific 3 cents per yard 
assessed upon these goods. 

I do not desire now to do more than make a modest protest 
against the proposed transfer to the paragraph, under circum- 
stances which can be shown substantially increases the duties 
on all and to very alarmingly increase duties upon those of 
moderate prices, which the people are accustomed to use. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. . 

Mr. DOLLIVER called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BANKHEAD's name 
was called). My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Nixon]. If my coll were present, he would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Fryr’s name was 
called). The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] is paired 


with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 
Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY], 
and vote “yea.” 
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Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr, CLAPP] has 
yoted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The Chair is informed that 


he has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am paired with that Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money]. 
not see him in the Chamber, and I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire if the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed he 
has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I withhold my vote. Otherwise I 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Sni] is paired with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Drxon], and that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont]. 

Mr. DEPEW. I am paired with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Rayner]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Bourne] and vote “yea.” 


I am paired 
I do 


The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—41. 

Aldrich Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Borah Curtis Jones Scott 
Bradley pew Kean Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Dick Smoot 
Briggs oji McCumber Stephenson 
Burnham Flint McEnery Sutherland 
Burrows Foster Oliver Warner 
Burton Gallinger Page Wetmore 
Carter Guggenheim Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Perkins 

ane Heyburn Piles 

NAYS—26. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes Paynter 
Bailey Cummins Johnston, Ala. ons 
Beveridge Dolliver La Follette Stone 
Bristow Fletcher McLaurin Taliaferro 
Frazier Nelson Taylor 
Burkett Gamble Newlands 
Clay Gore Overman 
NOT VOTING—24, 

Bankhead Crawford Frye Richardson 
Bourne Daniel Martin Shively 
Bulkeley Davis Money Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Dillingham Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Clapp Dixon Owen Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. du Pont Rayner Warren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended will be agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on that 
question for a moment. 

I dislike exceedingly to be put in the position of placing my 
dictum or the conclusion in my own mind against the maturer 
judgment and opinion of the honored Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

I called attention a moment ago to the fact that this transfer 
of window hollands from the paragraph in which they had com- 
fortably reposed for a good many years, namely, from paragraph 
806 of the Dingley law, where they are dutiable at 2} cents a 
yard, to this paragraph, operates to unnecessarily and somewhat 
alarmingly increase the duties on the article of window hol- 
lands, which hang in the homes of so many of our people. I 
did not at the moment have at hand the exact facts which I 
now desire to lay before the Senate. 

Iam not subject to any embarrassment on account of present- 
ing the facts after the vote has been taken, because I have had 
experience in a cold world sufficient to enable me to say that it 
is just as well to throw light on the subject after the transaction 
is over as before. 

Now, there [exhibiting] is a sample of white or bleached win- 
dow holland, and there [exhibiting] is a sample of colored 
yellow window holland. These are the ordinary grades in 
which holland stuffs are made in the United States and used in 
the United States. I think the exact English selling price of 
the bleached ones is equal to 10.1 cents a yard, as the article is 
valued at our custom-house. The Dingley rate was 23 cents a 
yard under paragraph 306, because it has a count of from 100 to 
150 threads and weighs 4 square yards to the pound. What does 
the transfer of these commonly used articles to paragraph 319 
actually do? It assesses a rate of 3 cents a square yard and 
20 per cent ad valorem, which is equivalent to 5 cents. Besides 
that, under paragraphs 318 and 821, I think it would obtain an 


additional 1 cent as goods subjected to a process similar to mer- 
cerization; but I will not be sure about that 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I think not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Because that has been disputed; but 
there have been so many questions disputed by our Board of 
Appraisers that I do not understand, for the life of me, with 
what confidence we can say how soon the Board of Appraisers 
will determine that almost any process is similar to merceriza- 
tion. So here we have a rate of 3 cents a square yard and 20 
per cent ad yalorem, equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem, 
whereas the present ad valorem is only about 25 per cent. If 
these window hollands are colored or dyed, the English sell- 
ing price of such a one as I exhibit here is 10.728 cents, and 
the Dingley rate under paragraph 306 is 34 cents a yard, which 
equals an equivalent ad valorem of 32.62 per cent. ‘The Sen- 
ate rate proposed under paragraph 319 is 3 cents a yard and 
20 per cent ad yalorem, equivalent to 5144 cents per yard. 
Leaving out what I think is a disputed question, whether these 
articles are liable under paragraphs 318 and 321 as articles 
subjected to a process similar to that of mercerization, the 
transfer of these articles from one paragraph to the other 
operates to make, as you will observe, a very substantial in- 
crease in these rates. I think it is unnecessary, because these 
grades of articles are not imported. There are only two or 
three factories making these window hollands in the United 
States. They make no effort to make the high-grade class, 
because the market is very limited and the profits are very 
small. It is proposed, however, to increase the duties on all of 
them. I do not even admit that it is necessary to increase 
the duties on those that are of the higher grade, because 
the higher the grade the greater the price; and as the 
Dingley ad valorem rate advances, if they are subject to the 
ad valorem rate, I believe an adequate protection would be 
guaranteed; but as the higher ones probably would fall under 
the paragraphs including the ad valorems of the act of 1897 
and as they increase in price, the ad valorem would state their 
protection in steadily increasing duties. Therefore I do not 
believe that it is right—I do not think it ought to be done 
to make all of these duties specific, a certain amount per square 
yard, whether they are cheap or moderate in price or very 
costly. It operates to increase the duties and to very unnec- 
essarily stimulate the duties on the ordinary or common grades. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not intend to take up 
much time in this post-mortem discussion. The Senator from 
Towa has read directly from a statement of the importers as to 
the value of these articles and the rates which they paid prior 
to the year 1900, when the decision to which I have referred 
was made. The Senator follows the statement of these gentle- 
men in their mistakes and in their extravagant misstatements. 
Up to 1900 these goods were dutiable under the filled-cloth pro- 
vision at the same rate which they now have. Im 1900, in the 
ease of The United States v. Pinney, it was held that these 
filled cotton cloths were not identical with the Scotch hollands 
and the King’s hollands, which are covered by this provision. 
In the first place, these cloths would not be dutiable at 24 cents 
per square yard. If they were valued at 10 cents as bleached 
cloths, under the act of 1897, before this decision was made, 
they had been dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, instead of 21 
cents per square yard. By the change which we have made in 
the act, the Senate has voted deliberately into the act rates 
which would have been almost as great as they are under this 
provision; but, as I stated before, this is another one of those 
cases where the courts misinterpreted the plain intention of 
Congress; and we have these importers here in their statements 
and briefs to protest against the rectification being made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Rhode Island permit a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask whether this 
class of goods comes within the range of the statement made by 
Mr. Parkhill and others on Saturday. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; it is not covered in that at all. This 
is another case which was not covered in the statement by Mr. 
Parkhill. It involves the same principle, however. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I would not myself hesitate 
to present to the Senate a statement of facts about the dry 

business made by reputable merchants importing cotton 
goods, if I had reason to believe they were the truth. There 
can be no important merchant in New York connected with the 
dry goods business who is not vastly more interested in the 
domestic trade than he is in the foreign trade. The-city of New 
York handles 80 per cent of the cotton cloths manufactured in 
the United States directly, and, of course, no merchant could 
be of very much importance there who had not more interest 
in the $500,000,000 worth which we produce in the United States 
than he has in the pitiable amount of $14,000,000 worth which 
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are annually imported into the United States of cotton cloths; 
but, curiously enough, I am not now relying on statements 


made by an importer. I am relying upon the statements made 
by Frederic B. Shipley, of 49 Leonard street, New York, who 
appears to be acting for a majority of the American manufac- 
turers of window shades and dealers in shade cloths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Iowa know that that 
man is an importer? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator know that he is acting 
or not acting for a majority of American manufacturers of 
window shades and dealers in shade cloths? 

Mr. ALDRICH. This statement itself shows that there are 
only two such manufacturers in the United States. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Of window hollands? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of window hollands; and he certainly is 
not acting for either of those, according to his own statement. 
Now, who are the manufacturers for whom he is acting? He 
says there are only two in this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The manufacturers of window shades and 
dealers in window cloths, I suppose, who are not included 
within the favorable provisions of the amendment which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has just offered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This gentleman’s own statement says that 
there are only two such manufacturers in the United States, 
and yet he says he is acting for a majority. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does he tell the truth about that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. He does not in any way. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. How many manufacturers of this char- 
acter of goods are there? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say he does not tell the truth when he 
says he is acting for a majority of the American shade manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does he tell the truth when he says there 
are only two manufacturers of those window hollands in the 
United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There may be three of them, I think; but 
whether there are three or thirty makes no difference in this 
discussion. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He does not purport to be acting for the 
manufacturers of window hollands, but he says he is acting— 
and this has not been disputed, although it has been sent to 
every Senator here for weeks—he says that he is acting for a 
majority of the American manufacturers of window shades 
and dealers in shade cloths. It may be the American manu- 
facturers of goods competing with these hollands are disturbed 
in their minds when they find the window-holland people re- 
ceiving this new protection, when they themselves seem to be 
omitted from the calculation. Nobody can tell what their 
motive might be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] again, whether the 
statements made by Mr. Parkhill and his associates in the 
General Appraiser’s office with reference to increased rates 
over the Dingley law, as originally passed, were intended to 
apply to the paragraph which we are now discussing? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And if they do apply, as a matter 
of fact they are not raising the rates? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to say one thing more. I 
received this circular, about which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
DoLLIVER] has spoken, from Shipley & Co., but I did not re- 
ceive it until yesterday morning. I do not know what the 
experience of other Senators may be, but it came to me by mail 
yesterday morning. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think I have had it for almost a month. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not understand that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Probably the Senator from Iowa got an 
advance copy. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I got the copy that was sent. There was no 
concealment about it, and there has been no concealment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, just a word in reference 
to the question whether the intention of the law as originally 
passed has been changed or not. Until Saturday I had as- 
sumed, upon the authority of those who had studied this matter, 
that it was quite true that the original intent of the law had 
been modified, or was mutilated—to use the stronger language 
of the Senator from Rhode Island—by these decisions; but on 
Saturday the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] showed by the 
original notes of Colonel Tichenor, which are in his possession, 
that the decisions which we have heard so bitterly assailed to 
the very limit of language used with reference to court de- 
cisions, not only did not mutilate, but actually restored the 
original intention; and that the original intention which those 
court decisions restored, instead of having been destroyed, was, 
in fact, destroyed by the interpretations and the administration 


of the law under one Hartshorne, who, as I understand—if I am 
wrong I will be corrected—was interested in the linen business. 
So that the law is now administered under these decisions of 
the courts of which so much complaint has been made, but 
which, according to the comparison of those decisions with the 
original notes of Colonel Tichenor, have restored the original 
interpretation of the law. 

That, Mr. President, would seem to be borne out by the state- 
ment of Mr. Lippitt, made before the House committee, when 
he says, as we all remember, that this law has now run the 
gamut of the courts; that its terms are well defined by judi- 
cial interpretation, and, with the exception of some minor in- 
stances, they do not want it changed; that the industry has 
flourished under it. 

My mind was called to that inquiry by the suggestion, which 
seems to be generally accepted—and, to be frank, which I was 
greatly impressed with myself until the Senator from Iowa, on 
Saturday, showed by original documents to the contrary—that 
the original intention was being restored. That remark was 
merely called out by the suggestion of my friend from Michigan 
(Mr. SMITH]. ` 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am greatly pleased and encouraged to 
think that at any stage in the discussion of any of these para- 
graphs the Senator from Indiana has been inclined to be with 
the committee. Of course, he never has retained that opinion 
up to the voting time, but the fact that he has had any question 
or doubt about these matters is an encouraging sign, and I 
think as time progresses he may, perhaps, be able occasionally 
to vote with the committee. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I am sorry that my friend 
from Rhode Island, whom personally I very highly esteem, as 
he knows, has made that remark, because it compels me to say 
just one or two words. I think—I know it is true of myself— 
that every Republican Senator here would greatly prefer to 
vote with the committee. That is the usual course, and all 
Senators prefer to follow the committee when they can. But, 
Mr. President, we can not follow the committee when, upon a 
balance of the arguments and facts, it appears to be wrong to 
the judgment and conscience of any Senator. When that ap- 
pears to any Senator, not even the Senator from Rhode Island, 
with his great ability and position, ought to make an appeal 
to a Senator to vote against his judgment or his conscience, 
much less rebuke him. 

Mr. President, I will state to the Senator an instance that I 
now at this moment recall. Where upon the statements at first 
made it appeared to me, and I am sure to others, that the com- 
mittee amendments were right—one of them was on raisins—the 
statement by one of the members of the committee seemed to 
make a conclusive case. I called attention to the fact that each 
statement of fact as it was made was unanswerable, and that 
all of them made a complete case. Yet the next morning that 
ease was torn so completely to pieces that the Senator who 
made the principal statement, and whom I profoundly esteem 
for his industry, ability, and integrity, admitted that they were 
wrong. I wondered how upon that case thus concluded even 
the Senator from Rhode Island could vote for his own amend- 
ment. 

Another one was carbons. I will not take time now—because 
this is a digression brought out by the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island—but it appeared that a complete case 
had been made, and the capsheaf was put upon that case by 
the statement that the rate recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee amendment had been agreed to both by the producers 
and the consumers. If that were true, certainly no Senator 
would feel justified in voting against such an amendment, 
whether it came from the committee or the humblest Senator 
here; but upon fifteen minutes’ investigation it was found that 
the vast majority of the consumers were not represented. So 
when questions of fact like that, as basic and as fundamental, 
have been overturned, then not only are Senators released from 
their inclination to vote with the committee, but it becomes an 
absolute duty not to vote with the committee. The usual course 
of action in this or any other legislative chamber is always 
controlled by the sum of the facts. 

I wish the Senator had not made the remark. The Senator 
will recall when, in the most earnest good faith, Senators have 
arisen here to ask for some information about a certain com- 
mittee amendment, the course was pursued almost for weeks of 
answering the requests, not with a full presentation of the facts, 
but rather with something in the nature of a sneer and a re- 
buke. That is not only not the way to pass a great business 
measure, but it is not the way to treat individual Senators. 
Each one of us upon this floor must concede to the others that 
we are equally in earnest and that we are equally determined 
to do our duty. 

I think that that is all that I will say at this particular 
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moment, except to call attention again to the fact, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island did not refer to when I called 
attention to it, that, instead of these decisions mutilating the 
original intention of the Dingley law, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Dotiiver]—and most of the Finance Committee were 
absent when he did it, although he called for them—demon- 
strated from the original notes that those decisions restored 
the original intention, and that the original intention in fact 
was destroyed by the administration of one Hartshorne; that 
this maladministration for about six years had been under 
his interpretation and administration; that it was his inter- 
pretation and administration which the courts overthrew; and 
it was the original intention of the authors of the law which 
the courts restored. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on that precise point Mr. de 
Vries reversed the ruling of Mr. Hartshorne and the court re- 
versed Mr. de Vries in the principal case, in which it was held 
that that colored fabric which the Senator from Utah showed 
here was a countable fabric and came in under the count of 
white threads, although it was elaborately colored and em- 
broidered. A review of that case has just been refused by the 
Supreme Court, and the decision has been made final, which 
entirely overthrows the rulings of Mr. de Vries, which cor- 
responded with those of Coloner Tichenor and with the 
original interpretation of the law. That case alone, I was in- 
formed by counsel who appeared against the Government, in- 
volved some $500,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, at this point and in answer to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Indiana, if he desires 
to haye some information upon this matter 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to read from Colonel Tichenor's 
own statement of the facts. This is a decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers made by Colonel Tichenor himself. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator will excuse me if I call the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] to that, be- 
cause this statement was made by the Senator from Iowa, as 
the original notes show. ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not care who made it; I want to show 
what the facts are. 


The board has uniformly held that cotton cloth, whether containing 


colored threads in the different forms of figures, stripes, cheeks, or 


otherwise, and whether covering much or little of the surface of the 
fabric, were dutiable under the tariff provisions for colored cloths, and 
these decisions accord with the action of the classifying officers of the 
customs at the several ports and the rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment covering a period of many years and under different tariff acts 
containing provisions for cotton cloths similar to this present act. 

That is as to the precise grades of colored cloth which have 
been here under discussion, and it shows what the opinion of 
Colonel Tichenor was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 321, page 110. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended will be agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What paragraph is that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Paragraph 321. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I think that is the para- 
graph which contains the provision for the assessment of a 
cent a yard on cloth mercerized, and I desire to offer an amend- 
ment striking out the last clause, beginning in line 3, page 111, 
the words “on all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any 
similar process, 1 cent per square yard.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. This paragraph has been agreed to, but I 
have no objection to having it reconsidered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When was it agreed to? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood it was agreed to just a mo- 
ment ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will regard it as 


open, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that. I was not making ob- 
jection at all. I was making the suggestion that, if it was 
necessary to reconsider, I would make the motion myself. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, in order to understand that 
paragraph it will be necessary to turn back to paragraph 318, 
where this mercerizing process is described, and if Senators in- 
terested in the subject will look at line 11 they will find the 
words: 


The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercer paint r 
rinted, wherever used in the paragraphs of this sch 
en to mean all cotton cloth which has been subjected to an 
these proces: or which 
cerized, pain or printed thread or 


has any bleached, dyed, colored, stain 
in any part of the 


mer- 
brie. 


Now, it is proposed to assess 1 cent a yard 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, he may not 
have been, in the Chamber when the committee offered an 
amendment to the paragraph which the Senator is now dis- 
cussing, which I think it would be well to have read, perhaps. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would be glad to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary. On page 109, in line 5, an amendment has 
already been agreed to after the word “counted” and the 
period, to strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert: 

In the ascertainment of any and all . or descriptions 

T, 


imposed upon cotton 
ereof, and 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Well, Mr. President, I do not hesitate to 
say that that amendment is in the right direction, but I do not 
think it makes any difference in the matter to which I now 
desire to call the attention of the Senate. I am free to say that 
I would hardly claim the attention of the Senate if this addi- 
tional assessment of 1 cent a yard was on mercerized cloth 
alone, but it is not on mercerized cloth alone. The same assess- 
ment is made on other kinds of cloth, provided they contain 
even a single thread of mercerized yarn. > 

I showed here on Saturday by reading a letter sent to the 
Committee on Finance by Littauer & Co., who are converters 
of American cotton cloth in New York City, that the cost of 
the mercerization of cloth in the United States is less than it 
is in Bradford and in Manchester. Not a word in dispute from 
the committee has been heard in respect to that question. I 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact that the committee 
had failed to lay before the Senate the information which they, 
obtained at the expense of the Government by telegraphing to 
everybody in the United States familiar with the cost of mer- 
cerizing cloth. I ask the committee now to lay that informa- 
tion before the Senate for what it is worth. 

One of the replies was from the firm A. L. Reid & Co., large 
converters of cotton cloth in the city of New York, giving ex- 
actly what the cost of mercerizing cloth was and stating that 
it varied from one-eighth of a cent to three-fourths of a cent 
per square yard; and yet upon a process upon which the entire 
cost is less than 1 cent it is proposed to levy an extra duty of 
1 cent. I do not think it is right; I do not think it is fair 
to the American people. If that were all, I might be con- 
strained to make less noise about it, but these amendments go 
further. They not only put a cent on every yard of mercer- 
ized cloth, but on every yard of cloth that contains a single 
mercerized thread in its fabric. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator does not mean to imply that that 
provision is an amendment reported by the Finance Committee? 
Mr. DOLLIVER. It is an amendment to the Dingley law. 

Mr. LODGE. But I thought the Senator was speaking about 
the provision levying a duty of 1 cent on all cotton cloth on 
page 111. That is not an amendment of the Senate committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am not talking about that. I say it 
is an amendment to the Dingley law, and I move to strike it 
out for that reason. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he 
said it was an amendment of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; it is simply an amendment that was 
found upon due consideration by the members of the Finance 
Committee to be well and truly made; and I am disputing not 
only with the Finance Committee, but I am disputing the wis- 
dom of an amendment of the Dingley law in that particular. As 
the House passed it, it would have been comparatively innocu- 
ous, because it placed a duty of 1 cent a yard on cotton cloth; 
but the Senate Committee on Finance, in the previous para- 
graph, has enlarged the scope of it and made it applicable, not 
only to a yard of cotton cloth, but to every yard of cloth that 
contains one thread of mercerized yarn. 

On Saturday, I am sorry to say, in the absence of my honored 
friend from Massachusetts, I exhibited to the Senate a piece of 
cotton cloth with a mercerized thread running through it giving 
little lines of gloss to the cloth 1 inch apart. It was a common 
everyday American shirting, made, as I have said, in the United 
States by the millions of yards, for the millions of people. They 
put 1 cent a yard upon that cloth, not because it was mercerized 
cloth, but because it contained two yarns of mercerized thread 
in it. 

That cloth was bought in vast quantities last week of the 
leading manufacturer of Pawtucket, R. L, and a bill accom- 
panied it in which it appeared that the cloth without that 
mercerized thread in it was worth 8 cents a yard, and with the 
mercerized thread 8$ cents a yard. It was not a speculative 
transaction, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator say a mill in Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think so. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would be glad to know the name of the 
mill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My honored friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island would have appeared glorious and beautiful on last 
Saturday, when I exhibited the cloth to the Senate of the United 
States and made myself personally responsible 

Mr, ALDRICH. Did the Senator give the name of the manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think I did; and if I did not, and if my 
secretary will produce the sample, I will present it. I am de- 
lighted to have the Senator’s attention. I never felt more hu- 
miliated in my life than when the Senator, who has always 
been kindly and well disposed toward me, turned his back on 
the argument for which I had made such elaborate preparation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am sorry to have incurred the displeasure 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. While I am waiting, I will say that, of 
course, it was very embarrassing for me to exhibit it once in 
the Senate. It was a common, everyday, cheap kind of a thing 
to do. „But that does not measure my distress when I am com- 
pelled to bring it in again. I am compelled to do it. 

It was no transaction in air. It was a transaction made a 
week ago by one of the greatest merchants in New York City 
with one of the greatest cotton manufacturing establishments 
in New England, and the proposition was that these goods, with 
these mercerized threads, were 8% cents a yard, If you want 
the same goods without the mercerized threads, you can have 
them for 8 cents a yard. There is a little thread in there 
which, in the actual course of trade going on in the United 
States to-day, adds one-eighth of a cent, which, by your com- 
mittee amendment, is treated with a specific assessment of 1 
cent, and those of you who are familiar with the rules of arith- 
metic, which have suffered so much at the hands of the commit- 
tee, know that is 800 per cent on this little process of merceriz- 
ing one thread. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator mean to say from one- 
eighth to 1 cent? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I mean to say in that little cotton cloth, 
such as is bought by the millions in the United States, those 
stripes are made by two-ply yarns, mercerized, and woven into 
that cloth by the loom that wove the cloth itself. This cloth was 
manufactured by the Whitman Mills. It is gray cloth coming 
from the Whitman Mills in the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Where are they located? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think they are located in Rhode Island. 
Where are they located? 

Mr. LODGE. New Bedford. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is within a few miles of the residence 
of my honored friend. I have not been one of those who 
blamed the Senator or criticised him because there are cotton 
mills in Rhode Island 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The point is they were made by American 
mills. i 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They were made by American mills and 
are sold to Americans to-day with only one-eighth of a cent a 
yard difference on account of the presence of these mercerized 
threads. And yet what is proposed by this committee—and I 
have no doubt the Senate will go right along with it. I have 
come to the conclusion that these matters may as well be left 
without debate, although I do not want to leave them without a 
statement. This piece of cloth, which has had one-eighth of a 
cent added to its cost by reason of the mercerized thread, is 
subjected to the same duty for mercerization as are those mag- 
nificent white vestings which were exhibited in this Chamber 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to mercerization, or the number of 
threads that may be in a square inch or a square yard of cloth, 
it would be absolutely impossible to administer the law if we 
were to count the number of threads. It is just the same as 
with a piece of embroidery. If even an initial is put upon cloth 
it must come in as embroidered cloth. So it is with mercerized 
threads and a piece of cloth. If it is mercerized at all, the only 
way to administer the law practically is not whether there are 
10 threads or 100 threads. Local competition between mills will 
take care of a piece of cloth that is advanced in value one- 
eighth of a cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The distinguished Senator from Utah inti- 
mates there is no way of assessing these goods except specific- 
ally. I made a fight here on Saturday, a fight in which my 
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friend, the Senator from Utah, participated in part, in which I 
undertook to show the folly of having specific duties upon goods 
varying as these goods do in value, a folly so well recognized 
that the committee would not suggest such a thing with refer- 
ence to woolen cloths, and it never has done any such thing in 
the history of the Government. And yet he says it is impossible 
so to frame this law that an increase of value of one-eighth of a 
cent should be treated differently from an increase of 12 cents 
a yard, such as my friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
pointed out the other day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am sure the Senator wants to be perfectly 
accurate. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. I assure the Senator that all I de- 
sire to do is to get this matter in such shape as to defend it be- 
fore the community, as I have defended the protective-tariff 
policy in the United States for thirty years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator says no such rule is applied to 
woolen cloth. The same rule, since 1900, has been applied to 
woolen cloths, by brackets, as to value, always 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is impossible from where 
we are to hear the Senators. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). Not as close together as these, 
because these are put close together to avoid undervaluation. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator deny that all through the 
woolen schedules the ad valorem appears as the manufacturer’s 
protection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about that. We have ap- 
plied different rates of specific duties as to values. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What I have been talking about is that 
through the woolen schedule we have 50 per cent ad valorem, 
35 per cent ad valorem, always, where the variety is so great 
as to baffle anybody’s ingenuity to fix dividing lines. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We may have them in the woolen schedule, 
but we have never had them in the cotton schedule, and the de- 
cision of Colonel Tichenor shows 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My honored friend the Senator from 
Rhode Island certainly has overlooked the fact that in every 
paragraph of the Dingley cotton schedule there was, after a 
few specifics upon the lower grades of cloth, a comprehensive 
ad valorem upon cloths of given values. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not the question which is now be- 
fore the Senate. The question now before the Senate, upon the 
proposition of the Senator from Iowa, is that mercerization and 
colors of every kind should not apply here, except—I do not 
know what exception he does want to make; unless there are a 
great many mercerized threads or a great many colored threads 
in the fabric. That is precisely the question which Colonel 
Tichenor decided in the decision which I have read. Let me 
read it again, because I think the Senator failed to catch the 
import of that decision: 

The board has uniformly held that cotton cloth, whether contain- 
ing colored threads in the different forms of figures, stripes, checks, or 
otherwise— 

He does not say two threads or four threads or a hundred 
threads. The law has been uniformly enforced in this country, 
up to the decisions which I referred to the other day, that any 
colored threads in a piece of cloth made it dutiable as colored 
cloth, and there is no other possible way to administer these 
laws practically. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. As I said before, the Dingley law, after a 
few specifics upon cheap goods, included all the rest of the 
cloths in ad valorems rising from 25 to over 40 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Dingley law in some cases made 
specific duties on goods at 20 cents a yard, and those goods 
the Senator says are worth only 8 cents. They would come in 
under the Dingley law under specific duties as well as under the 
amendment which we have adopted. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. So that if processes of painting or dyeing 
or mercerizing add anything to the value of the goods, if we 
had not struck those ad valorems out, that additional value 
would have been caught by the ad yalorem and reported at 
the custom-house with absolute accuracy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the specific rates did cover the piece 
of cloth which the Senator holds in his hands, and as demon- 
strated by Colonel Tichenor and everybody else, if they contain 
one colored thread, they would pay the rate of duty on colored 
cloth, The decision made the other day nullified that and per- 
mitted the importers to bring into this country articles of the 
kind suggested. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am not talking about colored goods. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same rule applies to mercerization. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same rule applies to both under this 
law and under this bill, and we do not seek to establish any 
different method by this bill. By the way, the Senator must 
remember that this is not a committee amendment. The pro- 
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visions which he proposes to change are provisions of the 
House bill. The provision of the House bill said 1 cent a yard 
on mercerized cloth, and it takes 1 cent a yard on mercerized 
thread by reason of the amendment. 

It was 1 cent on all mercerized threads, by the similarity, 
under all the laws which we have had until reversed by the 
case stated here the other day, which allowed the importer to 
bring in goods that were clearly colored goods at the rate of 
gray goods; and that is what the Senator’s rule would make 
possible in this case. You would have goods imported with 
mercerized threads all through them, with a superimposed mer- 
cerized thread; we would go back to that condition of affairs 
where importers might bring to this country goods with a warp 
and filling thread gray and all the rest of the threads mercer- 
ized. That would be the effect of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Whenever the Senator gets into those de- 
cisions, I feel the pressure of the fog and the darkness that 
settles down over every man’s mind who hears him. I do not 
intend to follow him any further. I went into those decisions 
Saturday, and stayed in the dust and fog that had accumulated 
there until I was out of breath. I do not intend to go back 
to it. I know exactly the effect of every ane of those decisions. 
They do not throw any light on this situation. I am going to 
ask the Senator from Rhode Island to throw some. He is a 
fair man; he wants to help everybody to come to a right con- 
clusion. He does not deny what I say about this sample. 

Mr. ALDRICH. About this sample, if the Senator wants my 
opinion about it—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it shows anything at all, it shows that the 
manufacturers in the United States can compete on that kind 
of goods with anybody in the world. But the sample does not 
affect another thing. If the Senator has his way, if that cloth 
contained 99 mercerized threads, superimposed, and only 1 
thread that was not mercerized in the warp and filling, then it 
would be imported into the United States without any addi- 
tional duty for mercerization. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If I had had my way on Saturday, every 
additional cent added to the value of this cloth, whether by 
mercerization or any other process, would have been hospitably 
received into the ad valorem rate provided for this grade of 
goods by Governor Dingley’s provisions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is rather late, I think, for the Senator 
from Iowa, or any other Senator who believes at all in the pro- 
tective-tariff idea, to say that ad valorem rates should ever be 
used when specific rates can be used. The Senator from Iowa 
knows, if he knows anything, that ad valorem rates have been 
the basis of the grossest undervaluations by which—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They are not the basis of the undervalua- 
tion of sugar and silk, however. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Sugar and silk are specific. Sugar is 
specific. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Was the Treasury ever robbed anywhere 
as much as it has been on those specific assessments on silk and 
sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We had an ad valorem rate on silk always. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Not always; some parts of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. Recently we have had some specifics 
on some. But until recently they were on all. I do not mean 
to say that specific rates preyent frauds of other kinds. Does 
the Senator think that the weighing frauds are either stopped 
or facilitated by either specific or ad valorem duties? I am 
talking about the principle which underlies every protective 
tariff, that duties should always be specific when they can be 
and never ad valorem, and in the statement which I made on 
Friday night I showed conclusively how the Treasury of the 
United States had been depleted, to use a very mild term, by 
this system of ad valorem rates, and I beg the Senate not to 
return to it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is no danger in the world of the 
Senate returning to them. The Senate is in a frame of mind 
in which it is not likely to turn very far away from what the 
Senator from Rhode Island suggests. So I do not want him to 
misinterpret my enthusiasm. I think I know something about 
the value of ad valorems in a protective-tariff law. I learned 
from Governor Dingley that ad valorems were very useful 
where the value could be ascertained, and where there was a 
large range of values settled with reasonable accuracy the ad 
valorem was an ideal way of catching all stages of value. I 
learned also that specifics were of no account unless you could 
get an equivalent ad valorem. The French Government spent 
five years doing for that nation what Judge de Vries has spent 
six weeks trying to do for the Senate of the United States. 
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The French Government standardized these values at all the 
ports of France, so that when they named a specific it would 
represent a well-ascertained equivalent ad valorem. But I am 


not going to discuss that. 

I am going to ask the Senator a question. It is, whether he 
thinks it is right, seeing the general character of that shirt 
goods, to assess 1 cent to protect the manufacturers of it against 
foreign competition, when the total difference in the price of the 
article mercerized and not mercerized is only one-eighth of a 
cent a yard? In other words, does he want us to shut our eyes 
and „deliberately vote a protection on this process of 800 per 
cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer that question very frankly. 
If this provision as to mercerization applied only to that piece 
of cloth which the Senator has exhibited here, then I would 
answer no. I would not doit. But that is a very unusual case. 
Certain cases can be suggested in any class of articles which 
bear a specific rate of duty. I will say to the Senator that not 
1 per cent, not one-tenth of 1 per cent of the goods mercerized 
that come into the United States would be covered by articles 
such as he has suggested. Of course, that could never be im- 
ported under the provisions of this act; and the provisions of 
every act which has been passed from 1861 down to the present 
time would do the same thing with regard to colored and 
bleached goods as we are now proposing to do as to mercerized 
goods. It would be simply impossible for this committee or 
anybody else—the French Government or anybody—to have a 
scale of specific duties on mercerized goods that would commence 
with 1 thread in the article, and then for 2 threads and then 
for 3 threads and up to 100 or 300 threads. 

Every Member of the Senate can see, as a matter of fact and 
as a matter of administration, it is simply absurd and impos- 
sible that we should have such a tariff with regard to mercer- 
ized goods. It would be as long as this whole bill if we under- 
took to provide for one single thread, two threads, and three 
threads; and if we did the same thing in regard to colored 
goods—bleached goods—this bill would be interminable. You 
have to apply a rule, a rule which in its main effects and its 
main provisions is just and equitable. If it levies specific 
duties, as I said last Friday night, there will be high and low 
points in it. You would show a high rate of equivalent ad 
valorem at one point and a low rate at another. Goods are not 
imported at these high rates. A cloth of that kind [indicating] 
could not be imported, and there would be no reason for im- 
porting it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It can not be imported now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume not. I presume the Senator is 
right about that. It is covered by sufficient duty now to keep 
it out; but that is not the kind of cloth for which we are 
legislating. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the 
about that cloth? 7 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a common piece of cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the common cloths that are made in 
the United States are sufficiently covered, as I have stated over 
and over again, by the law as it now stands. ‘These are not 
the cloths we are talking about. They are not the kind of cloth 
we are providing for. It is an entirely different class of fabric. 
The Senator can find some man in the United States on every 
one of these specific duties who could show enormous rates. 
That is a simple thing to do. As I stated the other night, it is 
impossible in a specific duty not to find some article or some 
fabric covered by it that will show a high equivalent ad 
valorem. 

But that is not what we are here interested in. We want 
to take the average of these fabrics. I desire that these 
mercerized goods, which are as fine as silk and as valuable as 
silk, shall be so treated that they will be manufactured in the 
United States, and not only one piece, like the sample which 
the Senator has produced, but all these valuable and artistic 
cloths which are now imported. I want the manufacturers 
of the United States to have the American market; and I II 
say to the Senator from Iowa that the cost to the American 
consumers will not be increased one mill. If I had time to go 
into the matter, I would be able to show that goods imported 
at a valuation of 20 cents a yard are sold at from 80 cents to 
$1 per yard ordinarily. 

No; the Senator from Iowa is mistaken with respect to what 
the committee is trying to do. We are not legislating for the 
benefit of some man who makes that class of goods, or some 
man who might make.a little higher class of goods, We are 
legislating for the American workingman and for the American 
manufacturer, against a class of goods that are now imported 
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and when the American market is now in foreign hands. We the cotton manufacturers of the world, not alone in common 


desire to have that business transferred to the shores of the 
United States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE.- The Senator says the goods are now im- 
ported. I understand both Senators to agree that that particu- 
lar piece is made here almost exclusively. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator could not have heard me at all. 
_ Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes, I did; I paid very close attention. 
Are there not any of these kinds of cloth made here now? 

Mr, ALDRICH. There are a few of the lower grades made 
here, of course. I say the specific rates, which run up to 20 
cents a yard 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Would the Senator shut out importations 
altogether? Does he not think they are a good thing as regu- 
lators of prices? Would he exclude them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course not. I am not suggesting any- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is what the Senator's statement 
was. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On goods worth 25 cents a yard, the Sen- 
ator can see, by a mathematical computation, that a cent a 
yard is only one-fourth of a cent. Does the Senator think that 
duty would keep out those articles? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator’s exact words, perhaps spoken 
inconsiderately in the heat of debate, were that he wanted to 
see all these goods made here which are now imported. I won- 
dered if he meant by that that he wanted a prohibitory tariff on 
certain things. 

Mr, ALDRICH, What I meant was that I wanted all classes 
of cotton goods to be made in the United States. I certainly 
do not desire to have a prohibitory tariff on anything. I have 
never advocated a probibitory tariff. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If that were true, keeping in mind what 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said a moment ago, of 
course if it was not for the domestic competition the effect of 
that duty would be to raise the prices, but he said local competi- 
tion would take care of it. Assuming that to be true, what 
would become of that local competition if the rates were so 
high that within thirty days from the passage of this bill there 
should be a great combination formed covering all these cloths 
we are talking about? Such a thing has happened before. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me there are some Senators who 
are without imagination at all. I do not think the Senator from 
Indiana belongs to that class, because I think he has an in- 
flated imagination. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not so sure it is imagination, by any 
manner of means. Unless the Senator promises it, I will not 
go any further concerning this combination than merely the 
question I put. The Senator can call that imagination, and we 
will see in the course of afew months whether it is true or not. 
We have proof that it may occur from the fact that in many 
instances it has occurred under similar circumstances. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no industry that is so widely di- 
versifled, in the Southern States and in the Northern States 
where the industry exists at all, as the manufacture of cotton 


goods. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of this variety? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of all varieties. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I know, but I ask the Senator whether 
there has been very much mercerized cotton cloth made in the 
South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It can be made in the South as well as in 
the North. There are no lines of latitude or longitude and no 
sectional lines applying to the mercerization of cotton goods. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will ask the Senator this question 
whether the most of the manufacturing in the South is not of 
the common cotton cloths and whether he has raised in any 
way the tariff on one of them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator evidently did not pay any 
attention to the remarks I delivered a few nights ago. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I then stated that the Senator from Georgia, 
who is now giving me his attention, had brought to my atten- 
tion a letter saying that in an establishment in the Senator's 
own city they had expended a million dollars in manufacturing 
the fine cotton yarns, mercerized. Nobody can make fine cotton 
yarns in these days without mercerization. The South is sure 
to manufacture this cloth; there is no question about that at 
all; and the reason that the South is not to-day manufacturing 
a great portion of these fine cotton cloths is because they have 
not yet developed the industry to that extent. 

There is nothing in the southern condition which keeps them 
in the manufacture of the common goods, and I desire by this 
very amendment to put them in a position to compete with 


cotton, of which they now haye a monopoly, but in all these 
finer forms. I want to see them making these very goods, and 
it is giving them the protection which they need for that 
manufacture. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So, it turns out as the residuum of 
the Senator’s statement that, as a matter of fact, excepting 
a negligible quantity, the particular goods about which we are 
talking are not at present made in the South, but may be in 
the future. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know what the Senator means by 
a “negligible quantity.” 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator knows particularly the case. 
He said “may be.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume there are very few, if any, mills 
in the North valued at a million dollars that manufacture these 
fine cotton yarns. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator said I certainly had not 
listened to his words the other night. I listened with the 
keenest attention to his passionate appeal—and it was a pas- 
sionate appeal, and one which was eloquent—but I also observed 
that in that appeal he said that these common cotton cloths were 
made in the South; that they were exported to the Orient, and 
that it made a market for them now, but that the Orient was 
itself going to come into competition with them some time or other. 
Therefore he appealed to the South against the coming danger. 
I did not want to interrupt the Senator at that moment, or I 
would have asked him whether in this bill there is a single pro- 
vision increasing the duties on these kinds of goods because, as 
you have said, of that coming invasion. I listened to the Sena- 
tor's statement. But he was bound, as a matter of logic, to pro- 
pose an increase of duties to preserve the South from that peril, 
yet he makes no increase in such goods. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator could not have listened to me, 
but if he did, he heard me say that in my Judgment—and I de- 
sire to reiterate the statement—the competition which this 
country will receive from Japan and from Japanese manufac- 
turers will be along the lines of these very articles. Such are 
the artistic tastes of the Japanese in all matters pertaining to 
decoration and articles of decoration in the use of colors that 
they have exceeded all the nations of the Orient. They are now 
competing in crockery in China, and in various other articles 
along the same line of these finely decorated colored cotton 
cloths. I said, or I meant to say, and I think if the Senator 
will read my remarks he will find I did say that competition 
from the Orient will be exactly along the line of the amendment 
which the committee suggested to this House provision with 
regard to mercerization. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So it all comes down to this in this par- 
ticular instance. It is another example, of which there are 
several other instances in this bill of a tariff on futures in order 
to meet expectations. The Senator has not read Dickens's 
„Great Expectations.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. No man can sit in this Chamber and legis- 
late for this great and growing country without legislating for 
the future. We do not apply the legislation to past conditions 
in legislating for this country. It is for the future that we are 
legislating, for the manufacturing industries of the future rather 
than those of a past age and past time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Rhode Island alluded, both 
to-day and in the speech made by him the other night, to the 
letter which I handed him on the subject of a part of the cot- 
ton schedule. It is true, as stated by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, that I handed him a letter written by Mr. Walter Han- 
son, who was then in charge of one of the largest textile indus- 
tries in my State, having 8 or 10 factories. He was an able and 
a most estimable gentleman, enjoying the full confidence of all, 
and his statements are entitled to great weight. He wrote that 
letter and went on to New York in apparent health, and, very 
unexpectedly to all, died there two or three days Jater. 

It is proper for me to say, so that I may not be misunder- 
stood in regard to the matter, that I do not know what the 
letter contains, further than the subject to whichit relates. The 
gentleman was here on other business, and I accompanied him 
to the White House and introduced him to the President, before 
whom he wished to lay a matter altogether foreign to the tar- 
iff. While he was here he endeavored to explain to me a fea- 
ture in the pending bill which, in his judgment, would work in- 
justice to the manufacturers of the higher class of cotton goods. 
It, however, involved some technical matters which I did not 
understand. I suggested to him that, on account of this tech- 
nical feature, it would be better for him to appeal to headquar- 
ters, and I told him that if he would write a letter to the Sena- 
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tor from Rhode Island I would take pleasure in personally 
handing it to him, which he did. 

If I may further trespass upon the time of the Senator from 
Iowa, who has the floor, I will say a word in regard to the 
interest we have in textile manufactures in the South, As I 
have previously stated in the progress of this debate, I am 
deeply interested in the cotton-manufacturing industry in 
Georgia. It is a great and a growing industry, and its output 
is very large. It is true that much the larger portion of these 
goods is the coarse grade, including largely yarns, and I do not 
understand that these classes of goods receive any special 
favors in this bill. There are, however, a number of textile 
industries in Georgia and elsewhere in the South which are 
engaged in higher classes of manufacture. Whether their 
products embrace the finer mercerized goods I am not able to 
state. I do know that they make cloths of superior quality 
that are used for summer clothing, and so forth, for men, and 
that they make towels and many other things of that kind. 

I myself am not impressed with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island as to the importance of raising any of these 
duties so far as concerns the interests of the cotton manufacturer. 
The bill as it came from the House, as it relates to the cotton 
schedule, is practically the same as in the Dingley law, and the 
Dingley law is practically the same in this particular as the 
Wilson law. Cotton manufacturing has largely developed and 
prospered under the existing law. I rose, however, only to 
make the statement relative to the letter written to the Senator 
from Rhode Island by Mr. Hanson, to which he has made 
allusion. 

I want, nevertheless, to allude to another thing, of which I 
have made mention in a speech which I made in the Senate 
some time ago, and that is the importance and magnitude of 
the cotton industry and other manufacturing industries of the 
South and their relation to the agricultural interest. In my 
State manufactures are larger in money product than in any 
other Southern State, all mechanical industries combined being 
taken into the calculation. Much the larger interest in our 
section, however, is the agricultural interest. This agricultural 
industry can not receive any direct benefit from the high tariff. 
My opinion is that in fixing these rates regard should not only 
be had for manufacturing interests, but proper regard should 
also be had to the large agricultural interest, which has upon 
it the great burden of the protective tariff and which of itself 
can not receive any direct benefit from it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I should like to say just a 
few words, with the consent of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to put a letter into the RECORD, and 
I will do it now. It will bother the Senator less if I conclude 
my remarks. 

I may, by the want of time, although not by the want of 
purpose and labor, have been led astray about some of these 
cotton goods. There are some things that you can find out 
from the statistics. There are other things that you have to go 
to merchants if you desire to find out. If I have correctly under- 
stood the testimony of the merchants, there is no likelihood 
that the general use of mercerized cotton cloths—I mean cloths 
entirely mercerized—will take place in this world. The proba- 
bility and the tendency is to ornament fabrics, made beautiful 
by other means, with mercerization in the form of spots or dots 
or lines or geometrical figures of one kind and another, so as to 
give an attractive appearance to the cloths that have not been 
subjected to the operation of mercerization. An examination of 
the dry goods stores in this town shows it is correct that the 
great bulk of the imported and homemade mercerized goods are 
not mercerized in whole, or, at least, the finer processes of 
mercerization are not applied to them, but they are mercerized 
in very small part, representing here a line and there a line, 
adding an attractive ornamentation to the surface of fabrics 
already sufficiently beautiful for most people. 

I am glad to say that these goods of the highest artistic 
value are made better in New England than anywhere else in 
the world. I disavow this statement, made by my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], that New England 
is behind France, Germany, or England in the manufacture of 
high-class cotton goods. 

The mills of New Bedford and Fall River lead the world. I 
haye had an opportunity to commune with the inventors who 
made the machinery that enabled them to lead the world. That 
machinery is now being exported to the factories of England 
and France and Germany to bring them up to our date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 


Does the Senator from Iowa 


Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say to the Senator that as 
far as novelties aré concerned in fine cotton the statement that 
I made was received from a number of New England manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can not hear what is going on. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Can not my friend hear me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can occasionally, but most of the time the 
questions that are passed back and forward we can not hear. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have a very dear friend sitting near me 
who claims that he has to go out because he can not stand the 
noise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to say that my criticism was not 
directed to the Senator from Iowa, but to those who answer 
questions. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If my friend from Utah had only the in- 
formation which he has just communicated to the Senate, it 
was, it seems to me, a rather small basis upon which to lay 
foundation for his argument in respect to this cotton schedule, 
for the burden of his remarks was that we had to protect more 
highly than heretofore these fine goods; otherwise we would 
consent to the permanent division of the world’s cotton market 
between us and the European manufacturers, we occupying the 
lower levels and willingly consenting that they should occupy 
the high. 

But I do not desire to allude to this phase of the matter any 
further. I will put into the Record certain documents, having 
first asked the Committee on Finance what has become of the 
answers to telegrams sent out by the chairman of the Board of 
Appraisers asking the men who are familiar with the costs of 
the process of mercerization to send in a statement of what 
their expenses of mercerizing cloth at this time actually are. 
Failing an answer to that question, I intend now to put in the 
Recorp copies of telegrams received by the committee, but not, 
so far as I know, heretofore laid before the Senate in respect to 
the cost of mercerization. 

I desire, first, to lay before the Senate, for the purpose of 
printing it in the Recorp, a telegram, accompanied by a formal 
letter from Ludwig Littauer, of 109 Greene street, New York, 
in answer to a telegram sent him by Chairman de Vries, the 
answer being sent in care of the Finance Committee, he showing 
that the foreign cost of mercerization is substantially less in the 
chief centers of mercerization in England than it is in Rhode 
Island or Massachusetts. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Will the Senator be kind enough to put into 
the Recorp, in connection with these statements, the vocation of 
those gentlemen? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think I ought to be called upon to 
do that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Their vocation was sufficiently respectable 
to warrant Mr. de Vries, under direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to ask them for information to guide the Senate com- 
mittee in this matter after they had already put the provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is there anything so reprehensible about 
their vocation as to affect the credibility of their testimony or 
their veracity as men? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That question has been raised in the Senate 
a number of times. I have never assumed that these importers 
were not respectable men. I have never said anything that 
could possibly be construed as an impeachment of their respect- 
ability, but I do say that in constructing a tariff bill that affects 
every person in the United States we ought to receive their 
testimony, when their interests are altogether on the other side 
of that question, with some degree of doubt. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. While the Senator from Rhode Island is on 
his feet, I will ask him what became of the other answers? 
Did Mr. de Vries not telegraph to some good Americans who 
could be believed about these matters? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know nothing about the circumstances to 
which the Senator alludes. Mr. de Vries and no one else could 
have had this information for the committee except in a gen- 
eral way. The gentlemen who are here as experts are getting 
together for the committee all the information which they can 
with reference to every item in the bill. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, of course if the witnesses 
are disreputable—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not say that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If they have lead evil lives in the com- 
munity where they reside, I would hesitate to bring them here 


to testify. 


tauer says: 
In reply to your telegram 


And he directs it to Hon. Marion de Vries, care of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. If they are bad men, unfit to be 
believed and unfit to be brought into the association of the 
Senate, it is not my fault. I intend all the same to put. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator kindly read the reply as to 
what the rates are for mercerization? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Just a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The last statement of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is a very fair statement. It was much fairer 
than his first imputation in the question, “ What is the vocation 
of these men,” the inference being left on our minds that their 
vocation is something which discredited their testimony. The 
second one was a fair one. The first was not fair. The first 
one courts suspicion as taking into consideration the interest of 
those who have testified. 

So we haye it down to a fair basis. Here is a statement of 
facts. It is not a statement of opinion, but a statement of facts. 
Now, the question is whether the mere fact that a business man 
in the course of his business has imported some of these goods 
is sufficient to destroy his statement of fact. That might be 
determined by asking the Senator from Rhode Island himself 
whether that first statement of fact and that first telegram is 
not the truth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not heard it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That mercerized goods can be made 
cheaper here than they can abroad. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The witness not being sent for by me, but 
being summoned by the committee, under the old rule of com- 
mon law of evidence, with which I was at one time familiar, 
I think I will not allow the members of the committee to fur- 
ther impeach his credibility, but will content myself by read- 
ing what he says: 


But they are not my witnesses, This Mr. Lit- 


May 3, 1909. 
Dz VRIES, . 
Care Finance Committee, Washington, D. C.: 


Foreign mercerizing, to 80's, 4d. 


And if you will bear in mind to multiply that by 2 it gives 
you the commercial approximate of our own money, 8 cents— 


to 120's, 6d.; to 130's, 7d.; to 140’s, 8d.; to 150’s, 94; to 180’s, 113; to 
2008, 13d. a pound. Domestic, to 80's, 6 cents per pound 


As against 8— 


balance proportionately, 
Lupwie LITTA 
109 Greene street, New York. 


That is the telegram. Now, here is the letter, following 
shortly afterwards: 
MARION DE VRIES, Esq., 
Finance Committee, Washington, D. C. $ 
Dear Sır: In reply to your telegram, we telegraphed to you on 
May 3, as follows— 
Then follows the telegram which I have just read— 


and to herewith confirm prices quoted for cost of mercerizing yarns 
in England, as follows: All numbers up to 80's/2, 4d. per pound 


That is 8 cents. 

Then follows the exact statement, except that it carries out 
the proportion, and adds: 

The domestic mercerizing is done at 5 and 6 cents per pound up to 
80's/2, and finer sizes proportionately higher. We know that the prices 
for mercerizing in this country are considerably lower than abroad. 


The eat quantities of yarns used are below No. 120/2; numbers 
finer than 120's/2 are used in very smal! quantities. 


There is the testimony of a man who, whatever his character 
is, is getting mercerization done in Rhode Island and in Brad- 
ford and Manchester, and he states with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy what he is paying for it. Of course he may be in some 
occupation that totally undermines his moral character, but if 
he is, the Finance Committee ought to have scented that in- 
firmity before it brought him here as a witness; and if they 


desire to impeach him, I call upon them to put into the Recorp 


of this day's proceedings of the Senate other telegrams that they 
got in reply to letters for information on this question. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. They can not impeach their own wit- 
ness, according to the rules of evidence. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I also desire to put into the Record the 
reply of A. L. Reid & Co., merchants of New York, sent in 
reply to a telegram from Hon. Marion de Vries, care of Senate 
Finance Committee, stating their experience in mercerizing 
cloths in the United States, in which they say that the cost is 
less than 1 cent; that it is three-fourths of a cent and five- 
eighths of a cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Did the Senator give the name of that 
gentleman? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. A. L. Reid & Co.—bad men, I have no 
doubt, and yet men called on by the general appraiser to fur- 
nish the committee with information on this subject. 

Mr. CLAY. There is one feature of this matter which I do 
not exactly understand. I understand that the Dingley rate 
on the cotton schedule and the Wilson rate are practically the 
same running the two laws through; that there is very little 
difference in them, the cotton schedule, as a general proposi- 
| tion, being the lowest general schedule of our tariff legislation. 

As I understand it, paragraph 321 provides a rate on all cot- 
ton cloths in which other than the ordinary warp and filling 
threads are used to form a figure or fancy effect, whether 
known as lappets or otherwise, 1 cent per square yard if valued 
at not more than 7 cents per square yard, and 2 cents per square 
yard valued at more than 7 cents per square yard, That, as I 
understand, is the Dingley law. Am I correct? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

Mr. CLAY. That is the Dingley law. Now, what was added 
to that paragraph and paragraph No. 313 in the Dingley law, 
in my recollection, are the following words: 

On all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any similar process, 1 
cent per square yard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAY. That amendment has been reported by the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAY. I think I understand it, but this question pre- 
sents itself to my mind: I have always understood that no 
classes of cotton goods were mercerized made out of ordinary 
cotton. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. That is not correct. 

Mr. CLAY. I have understood that this process was simply 
applied to cotton goods made out of long-staple cotton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLAY. To a large extent, to say the least of it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is an error. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To some extent. 

Mr. CLAY. I have misunderstood it, then, if that is true. 
There is one other question. I have understood that this 
process was simply applied to goods of the finest character. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

Mr. CLAY. And made out of the finest class of cotton, mostly 
Egyptian cotton and long-staple cotton. That has been my 
understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CLAY. I should like to ask the Senator this question: 
I see it says on all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any 
similar process, 1 cent per square yard. That feature was not 
in the Dingley law. Then I want to ask the Senator how much 
it costs per square yardsto mercerize cloth and if there are 
different grades of mercerization, or does it cost the same 
amount per square yard on all classes of goods? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will try briefly to answer both questions. 
The special assessment for mercerization was not in the Dingley 
law, because at that time the process was not well introduced 
in a commercial sense. It was the opinion of the committee 
that a slight increase in the ad valorem on the higher classes 
of cotton cloths would enable a sufficient assessment to be made 
by reason of the improved processes, whatever they might be. 
So the only change made by the Dingley law in the Wilson law 
was to increase the ad valorems in the higher countable para- 
graphs and to add to the Wilson countable paragraphs another 
applicable to cloths containing more than 300 threads to the 
square inch. The result of that was and has been that what- 
ever value is added to these threads by virtue of the process of 
mercerization is immediately reported equitably at the custom- 
house by the ad valorem rates which apply to its importation, 
as this mercerization is applied generally to cloths of more than 
ordinary and common yalue. So under the Dingley law the 
process of mercerization was caught by the Dingley ad yalorem 
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and by the Senate committee’s specifics, rising as the yalue of 
the cloth increases. For instance, the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], in the very able and interesting 
speech which he made on last Friday, showed a piece of goods 
which he claimed had had 12 cents a yard added to its value 


by careful mercerization. If that is so, and I will not dispute 
it, that piece of goods falls in the paragraph assessing 35 per 
cent upon its value. Thirty-five per cent assessed upon 12 is 4 
cents and two-tenths, 

Therefore the Dingley tariff law gave to this mercerizing 
process an assessment equivalent to a specific of 4.2 cents a 
yard, without saying a word about anything extra; but this com- 
mittee has struck out these ad valorems that thus equitably dis- 
posed of the higher processes of manufacture, and made all the 
duties specific, with close dividing lines based on value. So, 
in addition to the specific duties that they have assessed on that 
particular cloth, they propose to assess an additional cent if 
the cloth is mercerized, and an additional cent on the cloth if 
any part of it is mercerized, even down to a single point or dot 
or a single running thread. That is what I am complaining 
about. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question right 


there? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. If I understand the Senator correctly, he 
states that the cost on the particular article which he exhibited, 
by reason of the use of the few mercerized threads, added about 
one-eighth of a cent a yard. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is what the manufacturer says. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That, of course, would be about 800 per 
cent higher than under the old Dingley rates. If that is true, 
if the mercerization under the law as now proposed adds 12 
cents a yard to the value, then it is 1,200 per cent too low if the 
other is 800 per cent too high. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am just trying to see if I can get cor- 
rectly the Senator’s position. Would he dispense entirely with 
a specific and take an ad valorem on mercerized goods? The 
ad valorem takes up the higher values on anything that is mer- 
cerized. I do not call the character of goods which the Senator 
exhibited high-class goods, for I do not suppose they are worth 
more than a few cents a yard. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Eight and one-half cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And mercerizing adds but very little; but 
if it would add, we will say, a cent a pound—which I do not 
assume that it will add in the matter of the selling price—for 
the usual article it would add about 3 cents on $1.50, It 
would not be any great amount; but that is much more than 
offset by the exceedingly high-priced goods, which are only 
given 1 cent in addition. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I called the attention of an importer 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I want to get out of the Senator is 
this: Would he abolish the specific entirely as relating to mer- 
cerized cloth? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If it is insisted seriously that it adds much 
to the cost of the cloth, so much as to require attention, I would 
not object to 5 per cent ad valorem in addition; but I am not 
prepared eyen now to do that. Besides, there is no use talking 
about it. The framework of this thing is set, and I am simply 
fixing the record for posterity. 

Now, if the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray] will give me 
his attention, I have spoken of the effect the Dingley ad 
valorems would have had on these increased costs arising from 
the process of mercerizing. It is now proposed to convert the 
Dingley ad valorems into specifics—and that has been solemnly 
done by the Senate—and, in addition, to add a specific assess- 
ment on each square yard of 1 cent for the mercerization, even 
where the mercerization extends only to a single dot, as in the 
case of the vest of my friend from North Dakota [Mr. McCux- 
Ber]—«@ single dot here and there upon the face of the fabric. 
I am objecting to that because it does not cost 1 cent a yard alto- 
gether. I am objecting to it because it costs less here than it 
does in the Old World, owing to our improved and scientific skill 
in applying the process. I am putting into the Record testimony 
which I think has a tendency to confirm the truth of what I have 
tried to show. I have offered for the Record the telegram of 
A. L. Reid & Co., who get mercerizing done every week in the 
United States in vast quantities, because they are large distrib- 
uters of cotton goods. They buy them of one mill unmercerized, 


and then turn them over to finishing mills to be mercerized. 
They know exactly what they are talking about. They give the 
price which they haye to pay now for mercerizing. 

I put in also a statement by a famous New York merchant, 
giving exactly the cost of mercerizing goods in New York Mills 


Bleachery, in the State of New York, showing that the cost of 
mercerizing is from one-half cent to seven-tenths of a cent. I 
also put in a statement of his present-day dealings with the 
United States Finishing Company, of Pawtucket, R. I., show- 
ing that on white goods, that is, bleached goods, the cost of mer- 
cerizing at Pawtucket to-day is from three-fourths of a cent to 
three-eighths of a cent where the goods are simply bleached; if 
they are colored, it is three-eighths of a cent, and if the colors 
are very dark, it is 1 cent, which is the highest price. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
at the Standard Bleaching Mill the price of mercerizing is given 
substantially in the same terms. I have in vain called upon the 
committee to bring here and read or put before the Senate 
the other information that guided them. Most of the informa- 
tion that I am now communicating to the Senate came first 
to the committee, and a copy of it was transmitted to me, be- 
cause they knew that I was a student of these questions and 
desired accurate information. They knew that I did not desire 
to move in the fog as I undertook to approach the consideration 
of these matters. So, as a courtesy, they sent to me the infor- 
mation which I was looking for, as well as this committee. In 
8 was looking for it before the committee began to look 

‘or 

The committee even did not seek any information upon the 
subject when the bill was being framed, so far as I know; and 
only a month ago they began telegraphing here, there, and 
everywhere. They said: “Somebody has arisen in the Senate 
and disputed the wisdom of this 1-cent assessment; therefore 
let us know what the cost of it is, so that we can defend it.” 
The cost price in the United States was given not only in 
scores of telegrams, but in letters from everybody in the United 
States who had information upon the subject. The Senate now 
is in the dark about the answers to those letters, except in so 
far as I have communicated them myself to the Rrecorp, For 
that reason, I send to the desk and ask to have printed the 
matter to which I refer; and I shall not say another word 
about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

May 3, 1909. 


De VRIES, Esq., 
Care Finance Committee, Washington, D. 0.: 


Fore! mercerizing, to 80's, 4d. ; to 120's, 6d.; to 130’s, 7d.; to 140’s, 
8d. ; to 150’s, 93d. ; to 180’s, 11łd. ; to 200's, 13d. a pound. Domestic, to 
80's, 6 cents per pound. Balance proportionately. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 
Green street, New York. 


May 10, 1909. 
MARION DE VRIES, Esq., 
Care Finance Committee, Washington, D. 0. 5 

Dear Sır: In reply to your telegram, we telegraphed to you on Ma 
8 as follows: 

Fore mercerizing, to 80's, 4d.; to 120,8, 6d. ; to 130’s, 7d.; to 140's, 
8d. ; to 15078, 93d. ; to 180’s, 113d. ; to 20078, 13d. a pound. Domestic, to 
80's, 6 cents per pound. Balance proportionately. 

And to herewith confirm prices quoted for cost of mercerlzing 
vari numbers up e 80 %. 4d. d; up to 100 

numbers up to 8/2. r pound; up to 8% 2, 5d.; up to 
120's/2, 6d. ; to 1308/2, 7053 to 110%, 8d. to 1806 944. to 1808/2. 
1114.; to 200% 13d. The domestic mercerizing is done at 5 and 6 
cents per pound up to 80's/2, and finer sizes 
know that the prices for mercerizing in s country are considerably 
lower than abroad. The great quantities of yarns used are below No. 
ees gue finer than 1205/2 are used in very small quantities. 

e rema 


Yours, respectfully,- 


roportionately higher, We 


LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


A. L. REID & Co., 
64 and 66 White Street, New York, May 3, 1909. 
Hon. MARION DE VRIES, 
Care Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C., 
Senate Building, Room Sti B. 
Dear Sin: In reply to your telegram requesting the general prices 
d to bleachers, rs, and finishers for mercerizing, we give you as 
‘ollows: Thirty-six-inch broecades, madras, ctc., similar, three: ourths 
cent; 40-inch sheer fabrics, average, five-eighths cent. 
To show how these figures are arrived at, we have to-day compiled 
the following in conjunction with — Bleacher, cost of bleach- 
ing and mercer brocades and madras, 36 inches or less, 14 to 2 cents, 
depending on weight; cost without mercerizing, f to 1 cent. Bleacher, 
cost of bleaching and mercerizing sheer fabrics, 40 inches wide, 13 to 2 
cents, 3 on weight; cost of finishing without mercerizing, 1 to 
13. cen 
iber des and madras in heavier weights cost a higher price, while in 
2 fabrics the lighter welghts are the higher, owing to their liability 
to da x 
The bleachers require a working loss of 24 per cent on all piece mer- 
cerized fabrics. 
Yours, truly, A. L. REID & Co. 
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Standard prices for mercerizing in United States. 
NEW YORK MILLS BLEACHERY, NEW YORK MILLS, N. Y. 
If If mer- Ratio 


bleached; cerized, | cost of 
or dyed bleached. mercer- 


only. or dyed. izing. 

Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Whites (Dining -aaan 0.8 1 0.7 
CONE a T nce ase ee i 1 3 
Dark colors (navy, cardinal, black) wal 1 1 a 

UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, E. I. 

‘Whites (bleaching yo E 1 1ł 2 
TTT 14 2 4 
Dark colors (navy, cardinal, black) 13 23 1 


New York, May 3, 1909. 


Standard prices for mercerizing in United States for very fine goods. 
STANDARD BLEACHERY COMPANY, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
[Prices include putting up, etc.] 


If If mer- 


or dyed | bleached,| mercer- 
only. | ordyed.| izing. 


Ratio 


Cents. 


Whites (picketing) . 13 0.95 
e oss cacncan 2 1.15 
Dark colors (navy, cardinal, black) 23 1.20 


New YORK, May 3, 1909. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not care to again go into 
the discussion of the question of mercerization. So far as the 
information contained in this telegram is concerned, so far as 
the cost of the mercerizing process goes, the figures are precisely 
those which I furnished to the Senate. In fact, I referred the 
Senator from Iowa, when he quoted the figures, to the cost of 
mercerizing. 

Mr. President, as to the policy of specifics where they are 
possible, I am not going to speak. That is too large a question 
to now enter upon, and there is no need of entering upon it; 
it has been too well considered. It has been long adopted as a 
policy in the collection of revenues to have a specific wherever 
it is possible for the purpose of preventing undervaluation and 
fraud. There is no part of the tariff where undervaluation and 
fraud is so prevalent and impossible to meet as in the high 
grades of cotton goods. So it is not worth while wasting time 
upon the question whether we shall have specifics. We have 
got specifics throughout the cotton schedule. We have always 
had them. Every nation has them. If we are to have specifics, 
the question is whether it is proper to apply an additional 
specific to the mercerized cloths, 

The statement that the Senator from Iowa has just sent to 
the desk shows that the cost of mercerizing yarns ranges from 
8 to as high as 18 cents a pound. I did not carry my figures 
as high as that. They show a greater cost of mercerizing in the 
finer yarns than I attempted to show. It is quite true that you 
can take a comparatively cheap fabric with only one thread of 
mercerized yarn in it and show that the 1 cent duty is very 
heavy indeed; but I could show just as easily in some of the 
fabrics that I exhibited the other day to the Senate, fabrics 
that it costs 12 cents a yard additional to mercerize, where a 
cent was less than 10 per cent ad valorem, and it was a pre- 
posterously small duty to levy. No specific will be exact on the 
lowest and highest grades. You must take your specific as 
nearly as you can on about what is the average cost. It ap- 
peared to the House committee, I suppose—it certainly appeared 
to the Senate committee when they examined it—that 1 cent a 
pound on the average made a reasonable duty. 

For instance, on this sample [exhibiting] which I showed the 
other day—goods with mercerized spots in them—the cost was 
3.7 cents additional. Senators can figure what the rate of 1 
cent additional is. This [exhibiting] with colored threads, col- 
ored yarns, and mercerized colored threads, 3.86 cents addi- 
tional; and this [exhibiting], representing cloths with mercer- 
ized stripes, the additional cost of using mercerized yarn over 
ordinary yarn, is 4 cents a pound. The duty of 1 cent a yard 
would be 25 per cent ad valorem. It is impossible to base spe- 
cifics on the very lowest possible sample that can be produced, 
just as it would be preposterous to base a specific on the most 
expensive article that can be produced. You have to get a spe- 
cific that somewhere nearly strikes the average; and 1 cent does 


strike the average very fairly, so far as my investigations have 
gone. 

It is to be remembered, Mr. President, at that point—and I 
hope Senators will bear it in mind—that these articles that are 
mercerized, including yarn, have to be good fabrics. You can 
not take the cheapest cotton cloths and mercerize them—it is not 
done—any more than you mercerize duck or sailcloth or any 
of the heavy fabrics, You must have a perfect fabric for it, 
and it usually, so far as my inquiries go and the evidence I 
have been able to get shows, has to be made of more expensive 
cotton, often of Egyptian cotton, and the cost of mercerizing 
resides not merely in the caustic bath, but in the construction 
of the cloth and in the preparation of the yarn beforehand. 
Taking the specific on the average range of the cost of mercer- 
izing, it is not only not excessively high, but it is a very reason- 
able rate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I only want perhaps a 
moment concerning the rule of evidence that we discussed here 
this morning for a moment. Many times during this debate 
reflections haye been made upon statements of fact because 
they came from importers, who have been assailed not with 
quite so much acrimony as the courts which made these de- 
cisions, and it seems to me a moment should be spent now in 
considering that well-understood rule of evidence that affects 
the weight of testimony on account of interest. 

The only fair statement was contained in the last remarks 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. In 
view of the fact that they were importers, their interest, I be- 
lieve he said, might make us take their statements with more 
caution, or something like that. That, in the course of this 
whole debate, was the first conservative, restrained, and fair 
statement of that rule. I was glad to hear it. Heretofore there 
has been an unlimited attack upon a man merely because he was 
an importer. The assumption has been not only made, but the 
direct statement has been indulged in, that he wanted to tear 
down the American protective system. 

Now, let us waive that, Mr. President, but the Senator will 
admit, of course, that this is a simple universal legal rule, not 
to be applied to the importers alone, but to everybody else, is 
it not? If that is true, it is to be applied to manufacturers as 
well as importers, both honorable men, both engaged in a 
reputable business; and yet the Senator will admit that ten 
manufacturers have given their opinions as to the policies and 
their statements as to the facts where one importer has done 
so. The Senator himself has said time and again in the course 
of this debate, with all possible vigor, that it was the opinion 
of the American manufacturers thus and so. Therefore if 
we ought to take into consideration the interests of the importer 
as affecting our judgment as to the weight to be given to his 
testimony, so ought we to take into consideration the business 
of the manufacturer as affecting our judgment as to the weight 
to be given to his testimony. Is not that fair? And yet not 
once during this debate has the converse of the rule been 
stated. 

There is another rule, Mr. President, with which every man 
who has practiced law, yes, every man who has been in a court 
room, is familiar, and that is that where a man testifies against 
his own interest that necessarily is to be given greater credi- 
bility than any other kind of testimony. In all of this long and 
involved discussion—which it is difficult for a man not familiar 
with these schedules and terms to understand unless he ear- 
nestly applies himself—there has been one clear statement, not 
disputed by anybody, made against the man’s own interest, as it 
afterwards appeared, made by the greatest representative of 
the entire cotton industry of the country. Curiously enough 
that is waived aside. I called attention to it the other day and 
asked the Senator from Rhode Island to reply and explain, but 
he did not. He waived it aside in his reply, as he will find in 
the Recorp, and so, again, I read from the testimony of Mr. 
Lippitt, who is conceded to represent the cotton industry of the 
country, as follows—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator will save us from that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I want to put it in again. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us have it stereotyped. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It becomes more attractive to me the 
more I think of it, in view of the perfect maze of counter 
statements that have been made here. I sat here on Saturday 
and listened to the statements of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
DoLLIVER]. I wanted some Senator to get up then and explain 
if they were not true, but that was not done. There is a perfect 
Niagara of conflicting statements. Here is one that no person 
has denied; and so I think it would be a good idea to follow 
the Senator’s suggestion and have it stereotyped. It is the one 
undenied thing in this whole debate; and it would seem, in 
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view of the fact that it is made against interest, as it after- 
wards appeared, it is the most credible and weighty thing we 
haye before us in the whole debate. Mr. Lippitt says—and, I 
assume, under oath— 

Ths form of the present cotton tariff is the result of many N aga 


and considering the wide varlety of products it covers has s 

test of practical 5 fairly well. It has been the object of many 

legal attacks, in the course of which the terms have for the most 
rt been given careful legal definitions, and therefore should not be 
isturbed. Some minor features— 

That can not be these features, because we have it on the 

word of every member of this committee that these are im- 
portant features— 
Some minor features, however, are still in controversey and may need 
elucidation, but the present cotton situation as a whole has resulted 
in establishing in this country a great industry, widely distributed, 
employing many people and much capital. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopsE] at the close the 
other day of his impassioned and eloquent address, said “ give 
them a chance to work,“ just as though the present tariff did 
not give them a chance to work, when here is the representa- 
tive of that industry stating that they are at work. If I had 
not wanted not to bring that question into this controversy, I 
would have commented at considerable length upon the im- 
portant suggestion I made the other day, that a great many 
thousands of them who are thus at work are little children be- 
tween 4 and 14 years of age, as the sworn testimony, before the 
Senate shows—— 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is not in Massachusetts, I will say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the Senator could further say that it is 
not in New England. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is the sworn testimony before the 
Senate, and that are part of the records of the Senate, that it 
is in New England, too—sworn to upon affidavits, and never 
yet denied. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will alow me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The number of children working in the New 
England mills has been reduced since 1905, by better enforce- 
ment of the laws and by better laws, from 17,000 to 9,000. I 
can give the exact figures, if the Senator wants them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So the little disturbance some two years 
ago, then, was possibly not without its poor influence. 

Mr. LODGE. The “little disturbance” had nothing to do 
with the Jaws of Massachusetts. They were already on the 
statute books. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is true; the laws of Massachusetts 
were on the statute books. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will look into the matter, he 


will find that the entire number of employees in the cotton 


industry in New England is 155,000, and only 9,000 are under 
16 years of age. G 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I am rather sorry I inter- 
jected this, because I did not intend to have attention diverted 
from this stereotyped statement, or testimony that ought to be 
stereotyped and placed in the hands of eyery Senator; but, as 
a matter of fact, concerning the employment of children, every 
statement made by me when I presented that question was 
sworn to and has not thus far been denied, and is, with some 
slight modification or with some diminution, the truth to-day. 
But let us go on with this statement of Mr. Lippitt: 

It has regulated but not prevented importations, has made moderate 
poea 2 8 wages possible to the capitalist and laborer, but 

We ask, therefore, that the present schedule shall not be materially 
changed and that cotton manufacturers be allowed to continue the 
operation and further development of this important industry under 

e same tariff conditions that now prevail. 

That was the statement of the authorized representative of 
the cotton industry of this country before, I think, the Con- 
gress convened, or at least when the House was considering the 
testimony upon which to frame this bill. 

They had not at that time expected that there could be any 
change in the Jaw which would be an increase of rates or which 
would in anywise benefit them. That had not appeared to them 
possible, because, Mr. President, among those who most vigor- 
ously resisted any tariff revision at all were the cotton manu- 
facturers of the country. So when the tariff revision came— 
and the other day I traced the growth of the sentiment—all 
the time every one of them resisted any tariff revision of any 
kind, because they were satisfied with the situation. It first 
appeared to them that it would be impossible to get any change 
that would raise rates or that would benefit them, but it would 
appear that in the course of two or three months a change 
came over their opinions, and they did think it was possible to 


get the cotton schedule changed, or, at least, that is the only 
way that I can interpret that remarkable testimony which, I 
believe, was followed by a letter to the committee. 

Mr. President, these few remarks have been brought out 
solely by a reversion to the application of the rule that a man’s 
interest must be taken into consideration when weighing the 
weight of his testimony, a statement that has been made all 
through this debate, though never entirely thoroughly until the 
Senator from Rhode Island made it this morning. So that it 
seemed to be pertinent that we should understand that that rule 
is to be applied not to the importers only, but to the manufactur- 
ers also; and that the further collateral rule of evidence should 
be applied, that when a man gives testimony against his in- 
terest that is the weightiest testimony possible to be given in a 
court of justice. Therefore, Mr. President, I present this one, 
single, unconfused, undenied piece of testimony in this whole 
debate, which, according to the rules of evidence that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has invoked, is the only weighty piece 
that we have before us. 

Just one other thing, Mr. President. Throughout this de- 
bate, whether it has been on paint or whether it has been on 
cotton, or whether it has been on one article or another, I have 
heard at least a score of times—and I am trying to make my 
remarks emphatic by making an understatement—at least a 
score of times upon this floor I have heard that the increase 
of price to the consumer would be either nothing or negligible. 
For example, the other day my esteemed friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose] proceeded by a nice mathematical demon- 
stration to show that the increased cost for painting a small 
house under the present increase on white lead would only be 
25 cents. My friend from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER], who 
is a good deal of a mathematical genius—which is a part of the 
Scotch blood demonstrated this morning that, taking the Sena- 
tor from Iowa's own figures, the increase on one of the shirts, 
which the Senator from Iowa says is bought by the millions, 
would only be 3 cents on a dollar and a half shirt; and so we 
have heard these statements made. 

Mr. President, it is thus sought to impress us that the in- 
creases, if at all, will be so negligible to the consumer that it 
is pot worth while taking them into consideration in connection 
with the vast benefit to business that is to accrue. That is true, 
is it not? 

But, Mr. President, that is not only where the injustice comes 
in—which is the chief thing—but there is where the economic 
error comes in, which is possibly even a more important thing, 
practically speaking. If 3 cents on a shirt, if 10 cents on a dress, 
if 5 cents on a pair shoes in a family of 7 children, and of 25 
cents upon a bucket of paint; if all these little increases, which 
occur to us to-day as absurd, are added together, what does that 
mean to the consumer; not a consumer, mind you, who is able to 
pay, but a consumer whose average wage is what is demonstrated 
to be the average earnings of a common laboring man in the 
United States, less, I believe, than $600—between five and six 
hundred dollars? To that man, with a family of 4 or 5 chil- 
dren and a wife, a few cents on shoes, an amount that woulda 
make us here to-day sneer, when he has got to supply those 
children with shoes to go to school, and 10 cents on a dress, 
which we think negligible, and 3 cents on a shirt, and 25 cents 
on a bucket of paint, thus running down the whole list of life’s 
necessities, makes to him, with his small earning power, a 
burden grievous to be borne. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This bill reduces the duty on shoes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope that good example will be fol- 
lowed elsewhere. If you are going to make a man’s footwear 
lighter, why not make the burdens that are on his back lighter 
also? 

Mr. President, the remark of the Senator from North Dakota 
in showing that, after all, even if there was an increased duty, 
it would not affect the consumer very much, made me feel that 
it was necessary to point out and to bring home to each one of 
us or to make us conscious of it at least—for I am sure it was 
brought home to us the moment that it was made—that it is no 
argument to say that the increase is small, that it appears to 
us to be negligible in affecting the price to the consumer, be- 
cause the sum total of it, when measured, not by our earning 
power, but by the earning power of the men who buy the shoes 
and shirts and dresses and food and paints and everything else, 
becomes finally a burden, the bearing of which raised the very 
storm for tariff revision, which wrote it into our platform, and 
finally voiced itself through the utterances of the man best 
equipped and authorized to interpret it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the influence and the dangers 
of association are well illustrated in the speech which has just 
been concluded. I have heard remarks of that kind before, 
rarely from Republicans, never from protectionists. The Sena- 
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tor has been voting with reference to these matters with men 
who believe that protective duties are added to the cost of 
all domestic articles produced in the United States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Did those same men believe that when 
they voted with the Senator for protective duties on certain 
articles? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I think that on those particular occa- 
sions they were acting as protectionists. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, are they voting with me or am I 
voting with them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must be voting with them. 
The other side furnishes all the privates, and this side fur- 
het the brigadiers in this movement, as near as I can under- 

n 

Mr. BAILEY. They think they are the brigadiers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; they are under the impression that they 
are the brigadiers. 

The Senator’s speech could have been made with great effect 
by any free trade or tariff reformer in the United States. He 
could express his views in the precise language that the Senator 
has expressed his; that all of these duties are added to the cost 
to the consumer in this country; and he is only finding fault 
with us apparently because we have increased the cost to the 
consumer a small amount. The application of the doctrine, to 
his mind, seems as clear as it does to Senators who sit upon the 
other side of the Chamber and who have no hesitancy in ex- 
pressing their views as tariff reformers that the whole pro- 
tective system ought to be pulled down and destroyed. 

The Senator makes another statement which on its face 
appears to be fair enough. He says that in listening to the 
statements of importers and manufacturers we should consider 
that they are both interested parties and that we should give 
equal credence to both in considering the tariff bill. But to 
my mind there is a distinction as wide as the poles between the 
people who appear here to serve their own interest, which are 
against American interests, and the people who appear here 
and whose interests coincide with American interests. Speak- 
ing for myself I do not intend to apply any rigid rule of judicial 
construction in the treatment of the statement of these two 
classes of men. We are not bound as Senators in the construc- 
tion of a tariff act to say that the statement of an importer, as 
to the effect of our legislation upon American interests, shall 
have the same weight and the same control over our acts as 
that of a man who has no interest at all except one along the 
line of American development and American prosperity. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, my few remarks with re- 
spect to the rule of credibility of testimony were brought out 
by the statement of that rule last made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, as I have said, which is the first time he has 
stated the rule fairly or that it had been fairly stated; and I 
was so glad of it that I thought it necessary to point out the 
equal applications of that rule which ought to be applied to 
manufacturers as well as to importers. Both are honorable 
men. Both have fought for their country. It does not affect 
a man’s honor that he is importer or manufacturer. It does 
affect the weight of his testimony—the interest he has in giy- 
ing it. Therefore when the rule is applied to importers, it 
should also apply to the manufacturers. 

Then there is the statement of the collateral rule—that 
where a man testifies against his interest it has double weight, 
and I pointed out Mr. Lippitt. The answer—I did not expect 
any—that the Senator gave to that was that those remarks 
showed the effect of association. That is no answer. 

The only thing important about them is whether they are 
true or not. I stated here this morning the illustration given 
by the mathematical demonstration of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania the other day and the one given by the Senator from 
North Dakota just now, and various others—that the fact that 
the increases in price were small, even if they were really neg- 
ligible, did not demonstrate anything, or, rather, did, because 
all of them added together—so much on shirts, so much upon 
shoes, so much upon food—a little negligible 3 cents on a dollar 
and a half shirt, a negligible 5 cents on shoes, a negligible 10 
cents on dress goods, a negligible 25 cents on paint, and the 
negligible amount on everything else added together constituted 
the burden. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me a moment. I say it is not 
important how my process of reasoning happened to be in- 
fluenced. It was important only whether or not it was true; 
and I take as the basis of that summing up of conditions the 
statements made by my friends upon this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. I always do. I will be 
through in a moment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator, as I understand, pro- 
poses, by a reduction of the duties, to save to the American con- 
sumer the various amounts which he has stated? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. - Not at all; by preventing the increase of 
duties. That is the way this debate arose. ri 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator also proposes to reduce 
the duties, as I understood his speech the other day. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Wherever they are a cent beyond what 
is needed for safe protection—and I will go with the Senator 
any distance for safe protection—they ought to be reduced. 
They then cease to be protection and become extortion. Justice 
first and expediency afterwards. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator proposes to save the con- 
sumer 3 cents on a shirt and 5 cents on a pair of shoes and a 
few cents on some other articles. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. On all articles raised to a point of 
extortion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does he think it would be a wise thing, 
if his conclusion is correct, to reduce the duties in such a way 
as to save the laborer $20 or $25 a year upon the price of these 
yarious commodities and lose him $50 on the scale of his wages? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. By no manner of means, and no person 
stated with more earnestness than I, not only on this floor, 
but wherever I have had the honor to be permitted to speak 
upon this question, that duties ought not to be reduced at all, 
they ought to be increased, they ought not to be reduced, they 
ought to be kept as they are, so as to afford proper protection, 
honest protection, and no more. The point is that under the 
guise of affording such protection as we all believe in—and 
no person more earnestly than the revisionists upon this side— 
there are instances, as it appears to some of us upon the evidence 
submitted, where it is more than protection. I ask the Sena- 
tor this question. He is a protectionist, as I am; both equally 
good. Would he be in favor of a duty that gave more than 
necessary protection? I remember his illustration from the 
trout brook and rubber boots the other day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator says he is as good a pro- 
tectionist as I am. I beg leave to differ with him about that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, I will say, Iam a more reasonable 
protectionist than the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think I am rather a better protection- 
ist than the Senator has come to be in his latter days. 

Mr. BAILEY. One has to be “ good” before the other can 
be “ better.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am very much afraid the Senator is 
ceasing to be-a good protectionist. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We will discuss that at some 
it comes up in this debate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say, however, in answer to the 
Senator from Indiana, that I do not believe in increasing duties 
beyond the measure of protection. But, as I said the other day, 
I do believe, when I am in doubt about it, in giving the Ameri- 
can producer the benefit of the doubt; and if I am to err upon 
either side, I would rather have the duties a little too high 
chan a little too low. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I go that far with the Senator. I 
thought the illustration about the trout stream a good one, but 
because he thought the boots should be an inch higher and the 
water came up to his knees, would he insist upon an entire 
rubber suit? 

I thought it was hardly worthy of the Senator from Rhode 
Island to talk about associations. These are honorable men on 
this floor, on both sides; all supposed to be trying to get toward 
the truth. No person has heard me put any imputation upon 
any man. I could have retorted to the Senator: “Did he ac- 
count for his present state of mind by association—what asso- 
ciation?” But it would not have been right. It would not 
have been fair. 

What is protection? It has been defined by our platform. 
It has been defined by the man chiefly authorized to define it. 
It has been laid before the Senate. It is such a rate of duty as 
will afford a sufficient protection as to cover the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and abroad, adding also a rea- 
sonable profit to the manufacturer. 

Now, can you say a man is not a good protectionist when he 
lives up to that, the most extreme rule we have ever had, and 
who, in the interest of saving the whole protective system, 
questions the wisdom of going beyond it? Does not the Sen- 
ator see that the only danger the protective system has is in 
its unreasonable application beyond that? Does he not see 
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that the attitude of mind which says that a man is not a pro- 
tectionist when he differs with his friends about one-eighth of 1 
per cent is the same attitude of mind of the Bourbons of 
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France over a hundred years ago, and that it is they who are 
placing the dynamite of injustice beneath the system and that 
it is we who are trying to take it out? 

If you are building a wall and one perceives that a brick is 
being inserted that is not sound, because he insists upon taking 
that out and putting in a sound one does that prove he is not 


a good mason? Does it not prove precisely the contrary? 
When one talks about destroying the American system of pro- 
tection it puts me in mind of the fact that it was not the peas- 
ants who brought on the revolution or any disturbance in France, 
but the dense, bigoted, and unyielding attitude of the Bourbons. 
I did not expect to go into that. 

With reference to the other side, they can take care of them- 
selves. They are not to be criticised nor the reverse for what 
they do, nor is any Senator here—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it is true that a protective duty increases 
the cost to the American consumer not only of imported articles, 
but of all articles manufactured in the United States, then I am 
not a protectionist. I know of no man who is a protectionist: 
that is, no intelligent man who so contends; and, if I understood 
the Senator from Indiana correctly, he was announcing the 
doctrine as I have stated it; that is, that these increases of duty 
do increase to the consumers in this country the cost to the 
extent of the duty. If that is the doctrine of the Senator from 
Indiana, he and I have parted company. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That simply proves this, that the Sen- 
ator has got some stereotyped catchwords and labels, and that 
he classifies all human utterances according to those labels, 
and that when he finds one that does not agree with him he 
puts upon it that particular interpretation. He is in a state 
of mind where he does not listen and does not think. Now, 
nobody heard me say anything of the kind. I do not believe 
anything of the kind. This is what I believe: I believe that 
where competition is free and unrestrained, the effect of pro- 
tection on an article which we can make in this country is 
ultimately to reduce it in price, and that it always has, and 
that that can not be interfered with except by the formation 
of a great combination which will regulate the prices. This 
is why I asked a moment ago the question which so needlessly 
excited the Senator from Rhode Island, and which was called 
forth by the remark of the Senator from Utah, that domestic 
competition would settle the question of prices which he 
otherwise admitted would be added by the tariff. I asked 
what if within thirty days of the passage of this bill we should 
find a great combination formed of all the producers of this 
particular class of goods. Then, I suppose, the Senator would 
admit in that case there would be a rise of price, or could be, 
by the tariff. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In just a moment. Again the Senator 
was not listening to me carefully, but in his mind he was con- 
ning over and over his familiar catehwords or he would have 
remembered that the illustrations which I took were taken from 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is as high a protectionist 
as anybody, the Senator from North Dakota, a member of the 
committee, in discussing this very schedule a moment ago, and 
several other statements which have been made on this floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The statements made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from North Dakota and by sey- 
eral other Senators to the same effect were these—that if the 
cost was increased by the amount of the duty, the increased 
cost would only be so much. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No Senator on this side of the Chamber, and 
acting as a protectionist and a Republican, has made any such 
statement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well; then 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me a moment, and then I will 
yield. The Senator will find my statement was substantially 
that if they are correct about that, then their argument was, it 
was negligible; that it did not amount to much, anyway—3 
cents on a $1.50 shirt, and so forth. I showed it did amount 
to something, because it is the sum of all these things that the 
consumer buys and not the little negligible items, that look 
laughable when we examine them here separately. So I ac- 
cept the Senator's “ifs” put before the statement made here, 


and put one before my own statement. If it does amount to 
little in detail, then it amounts to a vast deal in the aggregate. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. I apolo- 
gize for keeping him waiting so long. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right. 

It occurs to me that the Senator’s acute and usually accurate 
mind is not operating quite evenly to-day. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is Monday, you know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Monday. The Senator did picture this 
horrible burden that was to be imposed upon the people of the 
United States by these increases in cotton goods and boots and 
shoes, when we have actually decreased the rates on shoes 
in the bill as reported. Now the Senator says he did not mean 
to say that there would be an actual increase; that he accepts 
practically the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
that the duty exacted is not added to the domestic price. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If they say if,“ then I say if,“ and 
the equation remains the same. I said that the old Republican 
doctrine, which we are trying to maintain, that is, protection 
of a reasonable amount, not an extortionate amount—I should 
have put that in, because then it can be added to the price—in 
the end, by reason of competition, reduces prices. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I wanted to call attention to was 
that the picture the Senator painted, which was dramatic and 
touching, that the poor laboring man was to have this burden 
placed upon him because of the increases of duties, some of 
which are not made, but are decreases in the bill, was hardly 
justified by the conclusion he reached shortly afterwards, that 
yery likely the increases were not added at all to the domestic 
price, which we all know to be a fact. Those of us who have 
examined the matter know that in a very large proportion of 
instances the import duty is not added to the domestic price, 
but, on the contrary, as the Senator himself has suggested, by 
domestic competition the price is kept down and oftentimes 
lowered—always lowered when we take from the foreigner the 
absolute control of the product in our market, and, as a rule, 
lowered when we give the American producer an equal chance 
or perhaps a little more than an equal chance, which is my doc- 
trine, with the foreigner. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think when the Senator comes to ex- 
amine my poor remarks he will find in them a little more har- 
mony than he thinks now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope so. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If it does not exist, the Senator's re- 
marks will supply it. I am sorry the Senator from Rhode 
Island is not present. He inspired all this. I am going to 
conclude. Does the Senator agree with this—they sometimes 
call the Senator from Rhode Island “the high priest of protec- 
tion,” but I doubt very much whether he has a right to wear 
those robes. I think the Senator from New Hampshire in de- 
gree and longevity is entitled to them. Does the Senator agree 
with this: That where protection is sufficient to cover the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad and the profit 
of the manufacturers here, in the absence of a combination here 
to control and regulate the price, the result will be by competi- 
tion to reduce it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with him upon that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr, BEVERIDGE. Let me follow that up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except I have not yet seen the ghost of 
combination in either the cotton or the boot and shoe industry, 
which seems to trouble the Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let us stick to general principles for a 
moment. We will come to their application. We agree upon 
that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If we make the rates not only amply 
sufficient to cover the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, but to afford a profit to the manufacturer— 
to allow for those three elements—does the Senator also agree 
with me, as I agreed with him on the other proposition, that 
the excess beyond the protective point may be added to the 

rice? 
y Mr. GALLINGER. I am not sọ clear about that part, but 
I agree with the Senator that we ought not, as a rule, to make 
tke rate so high as he has pictured. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well. That is the whole question 
here. When Senators, whom the Senator will be the first to 
admit are earnest and sincere in their opinion, think upon the 
evidence that the rate is higher than that which the Senator 
himself says he would go, then they are not to be called “free 
traders,” because they think that an eighth of 1 per cent or 
2 or 3 per cent which has been added is not protection, but 
amounts, as we both agree it might amount, to extortion. If I 
wanted to be unkind I could make a dividing line, and when 
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men talk about our being divided into protectionists and free 
traders, I could say, no, not between protectionists and free 
traders, but extortionists.” But I am not unkind. I do not 
think that ever adds anything to the discussion, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield further? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Les; I do. I am through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have made no unkind suggestion in 
regard to the Senator's position. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; you have not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I am not going to. I concede to the 
Senator, as I concede to every other Senator, whatever his 
political convictions may be or his views on the question of the 
tariff may be, the right to hold to his views as strenuously as 
I do to mine. If the Senator believes these rates are higher 
than the provisions of the Republican platform warrant, cer- 
tainly the Senator has the right to resist them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is good. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think they are, and so I yote 
for them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not criticise the Senator. The Sen- 
ator will concede that I have not criticised him, but when it is 
attempted to frighten men into an attitude from which their 
judgments and their consciences reyolt, and when men are 
appealed to by “regularity” and a whole lot of catch words 
that amount to nothing 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BAILEY. No. I thought the Senator from Indiana was 
about to resume his seat. 

Mr. FLINT. I simply want to ask the Senator one question, 
and that is whether or not it has not been apparent from the 
various votes we have taken on the amendments suggested to 
this bill and reported by the Finance Committee that the Sena- 
tor’s judgment and the judgment of the free trade or tariff re- 
form Democrats have been the same on all these amendments? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If I was determined not to do a thing 
that I resolved upon from the moment I came into the Cham- 
ber, I would make a retort to the Senator, but I never thought 
it exactly becoming to refer to where the yotes on the other 
side go. That is their business, because—— 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. No; I do not yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Because there are votes one way or the 
other. If the Senator would apply that rule I think he would 
not be in a very comfortable position. I do not think he ought 
to be. I will say this about voting with the committee. I was 
compelled to say it this morning. The Senator from Rhode 
Island compelled me to say it. I said I was sorry that on two 
or three votes that I could then remember and on many others 
that I can now remember, where the committee had apparently 
made a case, the case was literally torn to pieces afterwards 
and the member of the committee in charge of it admitted that 
his statements were incorrect; and still in spite of that a man 
is expected to vote for that particular rate. That is not fair. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. FLINT. I did not make the suggestion in any harsh- 
ness or with any ill feeling. I simply desired to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana to the fact that we seem to 
have reached the point where we are coming to a parting of the 
ways. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope not. 

Mr. FLINT. There appears to be a majority on this side in 
Ta vor of the old doctrine of a protective tariff for American in- 
dustries, and there seem to be others on this side who have 
abandoned that and have gone over with those whe believe in a 
tariff for revenue only, or at least not for a protective tariff 
sufficient, as the committee believes, to protect the industries of 
this country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, now, Mr. President, I am satisfied 
my friend will regret those remarks in a cooler moment. I do 
not think the Senator or anybody else or any other power is 
going to compel us to come to a parting of the ways when we 
both believe sincerely in the principle of protection. But I 
say this—and I think the Senator from California in his heart 
agrees with me—that the real safety of the policy of protection 
and its real defenders are those of us who will vote and work 


and fight to keep out of a single item what appears to us upon 
the face of the eyidence to be 1 cent more than protection, be- 
cause it has been conceded here this morning by your associates 
that I cent more than protection is just 1 cent of extortion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. 

It is by keeping the system just—it is by making the people 
feel and know it to be the truth that we have as nearly a just 
degree of protection as is possible—that you are going to keep 
the people's affection for the protective system. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, it is that the principle of protection is to be 
saved by some Members of the Senate joining with the well- 
known and understood opponents and enemies of that system 
to help pull it down. My ideas of saying a principle do not 
follow these lines. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator has made that 
remark three times, and in it there is no argument, and it 
comes very nearly not being pleasant, because I have not re- 
ferred, except once or twice in a jocular way, to the Members on 
the other side who saw fit to vote against their comrades on 
that side and for what the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] thought was a protective duty and what they thought 
was a revenue duty. Mr. President, that kind of argument is 
too old, and if I did not haye the affection that he knows I have 
for the Senator I would say that it is too cheap. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me a moment. I say this—— 

Mr. ELKINS. Will the Senator allow me? I want to ask 
the Senator a question, in view of the fact that the Republican 
platform adopted at the last national convention, which I re- 
gard as the strongest protection platform ever written, declares 
not only for the difference between the cost of labor in this 
country and abroad, but it goes further and declares in addition 
that there shall be a reasonable profit. There never was such 
a platform so pronounced in fayor of protection adopted by any 
political party in this country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from West Virginia does 
not need to take up my time, because we have gone all over that 
while the Senator was out at lunch. 

Mr. ELKINS. I did not get any lunch yet, and I have been 
in the Chamber continuously. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator drops in and makes a man's 
few minutes’ remarks a continuous performance. I want to 
get a little lunch. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator from Indiana did not allow me to 
finish my question, which I will do now. The platform de- 
claring in definite and positive terms that the duty shall not 
only cover the difference in the cost of labor here and abroad, 
but shall allow for a reasonable profit to the American pro- 
ducer, all this is in favor of protection and American industry. 
Now, if this should add slightly to the cost of the article to the 
consumer, is it not better for our people and the country gener- 
ally, because in manufacturing our own products we give em- 
ployment to our people, keep at home the money we would 
pay for the foreign product, and build up home industries. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator know that between the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and myself there 
was a controversy on that very question? Does the Senator 
mean to suggest that in the presence of the Senator from New 
Hampshire? I will answer the Senator, however, in a very 
serious manner. I wish the Senator had been here. 

Mr. ELKINS. I have been here all the time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It would be good for the Senator to 
confer with the Senator from New Hampshire. He and myself 
haye gone over this matter, and I will state the conclusion in 
common we haye reached, that the measure of protection is the 
difference in the cost of production abroad and here plus a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturer, and that such a pro- 
tective tariff should be placed on any article which will not 
increase the price in the end, but actually because of competi- 
tion reduce the price, except where there is such a combination 
on a particular article that they can keep the price where they 
please. That is where we agree. 

Mr. ELKINS. No] 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator asks a question. Let me 
answer. Further, we agree that if there is any amount more 


than is necessary to mect a fair measure of protection, as thus 
described, that that amount, as I say and as the Senator from 
New Hampshire admits, may be added to the consumer, and 
that in any case it is unnecessary, extortionate possibly, and 
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always dangerous. So the Senator from New Hampshire him- 
self said that in such a case he himself would not vote to give 
a cent more than is necessary protection, and only as a matter 
of justice and as a matter of good policy. The only difference 
between him and me was as to the measure of protection. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator I do not think has answered my 
question. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I agree I did not fully answer it. What 
was the Senator’s precise question? 

Mr. ELKINS. Even if it did raise the price a little to the 
consumer, and I am one of the consumers as well as a pro- 
ducer, I am willing for my part to stand this additional cost, 
and I believe all good protectionists would also be willing to 
stand the increased cost. 

Whatever this country consumes must not be ruled out of 
the calculation. Is it not better economic policy that the grind- 
ing forces of competition should reduce the prices, and that the 
duty should be imposed, as in the schedule on tin plate, because 
the man who paid the tax got it back and did not feel it in the 
reduction of price? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; but—— 

Mr. ELKINS. Wait a moment. I again ask: Is it not better 
to adopt the policy set out in the Republican platform rather 
than to give up the manufacture and production of these articles 
and send our money abroad and leave our people idle and unem- 
ployed as they are in England to-day, even if it be true there is 
a slight addition to the cost of the article? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There is no danger of the Senator doing 
one of those. 

Mr, ELKINS. I ask the Senator to answer the question 
and I will be satisfied. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will answer it. 

Will the Senator point out where he thinks the price is to be 
added to the consumer? I say this, and everyone who believes 
in the theory of protection says the same thing—I do not know 
whether it is true of the duties in tin plate or not, but it is a 
good illustration—if at first there might be a little addition, 
even for a year, and it was clear that in the end the price would 
be reduced and a vast amount of labor employed and industries 
diversified, it might be permissible, as a matter of expediency, 
but I say that it is poor statesmanship, and, what is more, it 
is suspicious statesmanship, when any man takes that risk unless 
it is necessary, and when a man puts on a cent of taxes when 
he thinks it is unnecessary. That is what I say; and the Sen- 
ator will not be able to get away from it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I wish to say just one word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield, of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana has several times 
alluded to extortionate rates. I suppose what he means by 
that are prohibitory rates, does he not? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I will tell you what I mean. I 
think I will have to refer to that conversation a few moments 
ago which I had with the Senator from New Hampshire, be- 
cause it seems to settle this thing. The Senator went out when 
I wanted him to stay. The Senator from New Hampshire and 
I agree that protection should be the difference between the 
eost of production here and abroad and a profit to the manu- 
facturer, save that when it is extortion. Does not the Senator 
agree to that himself? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer that by a concrete illustration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator can answer it by yes or no. 
It is a principle, not an illustration. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer it by a concrete illustration. 
The specific rates imposed upon cotton cloths in the House bill 
and in the present Jaw, the act of 1897, and the act of 1894, 
known as the “ Wilson-Gorman tariff law,” are practically pro- 
hibitory. There were few importations under them and there 
can be none in the nature of things, 

Now, if the Senator thinks he is bound to vote against and to 
remove all the extortionate duties from the statute books of the 
United States, why does he not suggest that these rates, which 
have been practically prohibitory during all the time they have 
been on the statute books, shall be reduced? There are in the 
bill as it stands now before the Senate, and there has been in 
every tariff bill that has been enacted since 1861, many rates 
that are above the protective lines, which have been kept there 
because no man has suggested their removal. They have per- 
formed a great service by keeping out of the country the surplus 
of our manufacturing competitors at times when they had a sur- 
plus which they .could not dispose of at home, So far as I 
know they had no result that was dangerous to the people of 
the United States. 


And yet the Senator from Indiana and his associates who 
sympathize with his ideas in regard to this matter have not 


appeared here and asked to have those rates reduced. If the 
Senator desires to be a consistent opponent of high duties, why 
should he not try to reduce some of those duties and spend 
some of his surplus energies in that direction? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have heard what I little expected to hear. 
I knew my friend from Rhode Island was getting to be a higher 
protectionist as the years went on, but I never expected to hear 
him say, first, that he was in favor of maintaining prohibitive 
duties, and, second, I was startled to hear him actually say 
that there are on the statute books prohibitive duties, which 
have been kept there because nobody has paid any attention to 
them. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me a moment? I 
understood the Senator from Rhode Island to say that the cotton 
schedule is prohibitory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said in certain respects it was. 
there has been 

Mr. BACON. I simply want to call attention to the fact that 
under them the importation in 1907 was $73,704,000 of manu- 
factured cotton goods. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator misunderstood me if he thinks 
I said anything of that kind. I said the specific rate now in 
force upon cotton cloths on goods valued below 7 to 20 cents 
a yard are practically prohibitive. They are practically pro- 
hibitive and at the same time they are of a character that no- 
body has ever found fault with them because there has been 
no reason for it. They do not affect anybody injuriously tnd 
many of the goods are worth less than the duty. There is no 
person in the United States who is disposed to find any fault 
with it. I am not suggesting, as the Senator says, any argu- 
ment in favor of prohibitive duties. They are there 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not have to suggest it; the Senator 
said it. I will give the Senator an illustration: Within the last 
week, where I exercised some feeble activity to reduce a pro- 
hibitive duty, and not only a prohibitive duty, but an outrageous 
duty, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr ALDRICH] yielded on 
those universal necessities—bacon, hams, and lard. He himself 
brought in an amendment here which reduced his whole scale of 
duties 20 per cent, and he will find it in the Recorp. He then 
stated that even the rates existing in the Wilson law—3 
cents—were prohibitive. He was not satisfied to fix a duty of 
3 cents, which he said was prohibitive, yet he brought it in from 
his committee at 5 cents a pound on hams and lard and bacon— 
food necessities of the people—which he admitted in debate, and 
he will find it in the Recorp, was 2 cents higher than a prohibi- 
tive tariff, and he himself from his committee brought forward 
an amendment reducing it to 4 cents. Is not that true? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates are fixed in this bill for protective 
purposes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What was that fixed for? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For protective purposes as against possible 
importations under certain conditions. One is just as important 
as the other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now will the Senator continue a colloquy 
with me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course; I can not help it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; you can. I have the floor. The 
Senator originally agreed to that amendment—brought it in him- 
self. For that purpose, was it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Which purpose? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The purpose that you stated; for the 
purpose of protecting these daily provisions from competition 
under certain circumstances. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why did he wait for months after he 
had proposed his first rate and then bring in an amendment ad- 
mitting that he was 20 per cent wrong? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated frankly at the time I did it, I was 
hoping, but I hoped in vain, that the change of rate from 5 to 4 
cents, which did not affect the principle at all and did not affect 
the result at all, would stop the discussion. It did not stop the 
discussion. I stated frankly at the time that it made no differ- 
ence in my mind whether the rate was 4 or 5 cents. There was 
an attempt made to prolong the discussion upon the subject, 
and I said I would withdraw the amendment. That is the 
entire story. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why not apply that to this whole bill? 
I think the Senator can get an agreement to vote upon the bill 


Of course 
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to-morrow by doing the same thing in proportion to other rates 


raised; he can with me. Why does he not do it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not sure whether the Senator speaks 
for anybody else. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is my opinion. I do not speak for 
anybody else. Will the Senator let me have an opinion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must confess that I am a little puzzled 
about the question who is leading the opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There again comes an attempt to becloud 
the issue by personal references. 

I will agree to go as far as the Senator. I concede to all 
Senators on either side, whether on the Democratic side or 
who disagree with me on this side, the fullest sincerity for the 
views as they haye stated them. Why does not the Senator do 
as all his other colleagues? He is constantly saying “ your 
associates.” That is the trouble about this bill, and has been 
right from the start, and I am not the only Senator who thinks 
so. We have in good faith asked for facts and explanations, 
which we had a right to do, and it was their duty to answer 
with facts and explanations, instead of answering with sneers 
and retorts. That is what we have been given instead of the 
facts and the explanations which it was the Senator’s duty, as 
the chairman of the committee and the servant of the Senate, to 
give to the humblest Senator on this floor, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I intend briefly—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have treated the Senator very kindly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to say just a word, Mr. President. 
The Senator interrupted me in the middle of a sentence. He 
made a proposition that we vote on this bill immediately if 
we would do certain things. I was about to say—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was expressing an opinion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have been greatly puzzled for a number 
of days to know to whom to apply for an agreement to take 
a vote on the bill. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Apply to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I mean whose consent I would have to get. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You have to get the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been usual in matters of this kind, 
‘as to differences represented by the two different parties, to 
apply to the representatives of the minority party to see if 
some time could not be fixed for taking a vote, but I must con- 
fess that I have been greatly puzzled to know to whom to apply. 
As I said a few moments ago there seem to be a few privates 
but a large number of brigadiers leading. 

The Senator from Indiana, who seems at the moment to have 
the floor, in that official position states that he will agree to 
take a vote if we will agree to certain propositions. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator will excuse me. I said I 
thought the Senator could probably get an agreement if he 
would at once follow the precedent he himself made in reducing 
the Senate committee's rate on hams, bacon, and lard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Record will shew that the Sena- 
tor said he would agree. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Recorp will show. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would like to have, if possible—I do not 
know whether it is or not—some official declaration as to who 
are the representatives of the heterogeneous combination who 
are opposing this bill. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Who is the official representative of that 
combination who are bound to go, as the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] declared the other day, not upon the 
virtues of each individual schedule, but upon agreements to pro- 
tect a certain number of schedules—lumber rates, lead rates, 
and so forth? Who is the representative of that combination? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana has once in a 
while strayed into the camp himself. I think he voted for a 
duty on lead ore. He has been occasionally found in our 
midst, and I do not know to whom he refers as “this com- 
bination.” 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. 
refers by “this heterogeneous mass,” 
dent 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator wants to use that term, 
he is tremerdously for discipline himself; and I wish to say 
that yesterday I went to Concord and Lexington—and now 
that I think of it, the Senator in his successive preliminary 
victories reminded me of the advancing party 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yielded it to you, and you must not 
prevent this now. 

His reference to the heterogenous mass and his disciplined 
forces put me in mind of the advance of the well-disciplined, 
compact British troops of Major Pitcairn at Lexington and 
their first little victory there; but I remind him if he is the 


I do not know to whom the Senator 
I admit, Mr. Presi- 


Major Pitcairn of those advancing disciplined battalions, the 
end of the march is Concord and Old North Bridge. We are 
the minute men, if you want to put it that way; and you are 
the British. I do not know but that the revolutionary simile 
goes further—but I will not pursue it now. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that there may be a well-founded doubt as to who is in 
charge and who can speak by authority on this side, but there 
is not a particle of doubt as to who speaks with authority on 
the other side. All that is necessary to get anything in this bill 
is to get the consent and approval of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and they all vote that way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Perhaps I ought to withdraw the word “ het- 
erogenous.” Perhaps that word may be offensive to some Sen- 
ators who have been in opposition. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I suggest to the Senator, why does he not 
simply say “ Senators?” : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why does he not call us “Senators” 
here? We are equal in rights. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think the term “ Senators” would 
quite answer the case. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator is afraid he will lose some 
of his well-disciplined mass by their straggling over into the 
heterogeneous mass unless he wields the whip of rebuke. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not rec- 
ognized the Senator from Indiana. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana is aware, I pre- 
sume, as well as the Senator from Georgia, that those of us 
who have the responsibility of this legislation are voting to- 
gether because we are loyal Republicans, because we believe 
in the doctrine of protection, and we believe in its application 
to every interest and to every section alike. I think it is a 
matter of great congratulation to the people of the United 
States that there are a majority of Republicans and protec- 
tionists in this body who will control this legislation. But that 
was not what I was talking about. I was trying, if I could, to 
analyze the opposition to our position for the purpose of find- 
ing out whom I should address for the purpose of trying to fix 
a time to get a vote upon the bill. - 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Address the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, if I followed my own inclina- 
tion, I would, perhaps, be willing to agree with the Senator 
from Indiana that he was the representative of this combina- 
tion—I will not say “ heterogeneous combination,” but this com- 
bination which seems to have one common purpose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I can not permit the Senator to transfer 
to me that trade-mark, to which he alone is entitled—the word 
“ combination.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think the Senator 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will ask the Senator if he thinks there 
is any one of the schedules over which we have fought hardest 
that had a chance of passing this body if it stood on its own 
feet and was not combined with the interest of other Senators 
and other schedules? What does he think about it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators know the rule, and 
ought to obey it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has talked about defeat—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Defeat? Not ours. I have talked about 
the British. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has talked about the defeat of 
the will of the majority of the Senate sitting upon this side of 
the Senate. By whom shall that defeat be consummated? By 
Republican votes? No. How many are there of the Repub- 
licans who are willing to destroy or to break down this system? 
By whose votes does the Senator from Indiana expect to 
defeat the Republicans in this body if they are defeated? 
That is the proposition that he is discussing. If this initial 
engagement is to be followed by the final defeat of the Re- 
publican party, who is to defeat it? Where are the votes to 
come from? Who is to marshal these combined forces? What 
is to be the character of the new doctrine that these apostles 
are to preach to us? Is it to be the platform of the Democratic 
party, or is it to be the platform of a new party, with three 
presidential candidates in sight? 

How does the Senator expect to consummate this union, this 
unholy alliance, for the purpose of breaking down the principles 
and policies of the party which stands for American interests? 
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I haye respect for the Senators who sit upon the other side of 


the Chamber. I have respect for some of the Senators sitting 
upon this side of the Chamber—and I have two of them in my 
view at this moment—who have been in the past, and who are 
now consistent tariff reformers, who believe that the rates of 
duty are too high and have always believed it and have always 
said it. But we are confronted now with a new evangel, with 
a new doctrine that threatens to destroy us all, destroy us by 
Democratic votes, with an army who have no sympathy what- 
ever with his movement or his leadership. 

That is the plain story about this whole business. Here we 
have 29 Democratic Senators 

Mr. OVERMAN. Thirty-one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thirty-one Democratic Senators, and a few 
others > 

Mr. MONEY. Thirty-two. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And a few others who are voting with 
them on every proposition involved in this bill; and yet the 
Senator from Indiana undertakes to lecture us and to say we 
are in.favor of extortionate rates, and to say that he, with the 
aid of Democratic votes, is trying to save the Republican party. 

Now, that mission will not be accomplished in that manner. 
The Senators who are here voting for these protective proposi- 
tions represent the communities and the States that can, and 
have, and will elect Republican Presidents, and we are not 
here to be defiected from our views by suggestions that by a 
combination of enemies our party is to meet a Concord and a 
Lexington. 

Now, gentlemen, there is no use trying to disguise this mat- 
ter. We, as Republicans, are responsible for this legislation. 
I am in a responsible position as chairman of the committee 
having the bill in charge; and, so far as I am concerned and so 
far, in my judgment, as the great majority of Republican Sena- 
tors are concerned, we intend to enact a tariff bill that will 
follow the principles of protection and a protective policy, 
whether it was written in the platform at Chicago or elsewhere. 
That is the highest mandate which was possibly given to us. 
That is the mission which we are here to carry out; and, 
whether the Senator is able to vote with 31 Democrats or any 
number—— 

Mr. STONE. Some of them vote with you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Some of them yote with us, as the Senator 
has stated. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That suggestion did not come from me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; but if the Senator thinks that by com- 
bining with the Democrats in this Chamber or out of it he is 
to assert and to uphold a new standard for the Republican 
party to follow in the future, I think he is mistaken. I do not 
know what the emblems upon that standard will be. I propose 
to find that out before I make a new departure in that direc- 
tion. 

No, the Senator from Indiana, I think, in his desire to have a 
vote and to be acknowledged as the leader of this combination- 
to-be—whatever I may call it—is mistaken in his premises. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I make bold to say that if 
the Senator had begun at the beginning of this debate in dis- 
cussing schedules and giving reasons and facts instead of hurl- 
ing anathemas maranathas as to his questioners there would 
have been more reductions, as I think there will be in the end; 
and thus much of this difficulty would have been avoided. But 
the pursuit of the tactics which I have not seen with gratification 
for about ten days, and which is renewed here this morning, 
can not becloud the issue in the minds of intelligent men. The 
Senator says our party! Which party? 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I wish to make a suggestion right here. The 
country is impatient at the delay in the passage of this bill. 
We have our differences on these schedules. This, thank 
Heaven, is one spot in this Republic where we can have debate, 
and we ought to have it on these schedules. But, without in- 
tending any reflections upon anyone in particular, I do not be- 
lieve we are making any headway or that we are serving any 
public purpose in the discussion that has now ensued for the 
last two hours. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota has also, like the Senator from West Virginia, evidently 
been out of the Chamber regaling himself at lunch when the 
debate came up, or he would know what sprang out of the 
discussion, and the concrete discussion of certain items here this 
morning. 

Mr. CLAPP. Pardon me one moment. The Senator from 
Minnesota has not been out of his seat here, but has seen the 
hands of the Senate clock pass two hours without Senators 
even touching upon the question of the merits of the schedules 
in this bill. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Whose fault is that? The Senator from 
Rhode Island ‘shakes his head—yet he has taken about as much 
time as anybody, and given practically all the provocation. 

Now, about our party. It is just as much the party of the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Indiana as it is of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, although he seems not to recog- 
nize that fact. If the Senator wants it to go out to the country 
as to which is the better Republican of the two, himself or my- 
self, if he wants to draw between the Senators upon this side 
invidious comparisons, he can do so, and I think we will all be 
willing to take the country's judgment upon that question. But 
I know, we all know, that the purpose the Senator has advanced 
is merely strategical and is to consolidate the ranks that he has 
thus far brought together. I wonder if he has misgivings that 
he can much longer hold them together. 

Mr. President, the same old thing has been said from the 
beginning. If it is a question of the rate upon razors, if we ask 
the facts; about carbons, if some suggestion is made that we 
should like to have a little information about that; about 
cotton or upon anything else, the Senator from Rhode Island, 
with great vigor, which I think is almost sincere, declares that 
we are trying to break down the system of protection. That 
is his answer. The reduction of one-eighth of a cent on lead 
was sufficient for the Senator to believe that we were actually 
becoming free traders. The intimation has been made that the 
Republicans would meet their defeat at the hands of the com- 
bination.” Well, Mr. President, the suggestion did not come 
from me; it never has; but it came from the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], that there had been votes from the Demo- 
cratic side with the Senator from Rhode Island that was for 
the “combination.” I never charged it. Why, then, does the 
Senator, when we vote for what we believe in, charge us with 
a combination with men who believe more completely in what 
the Senator appears to believe than in what they were to be- 
lieve in? I conceive that that is hardly a profitable line for the 
Senator to follow. 

Mr. President, it is a question, not of principle, but it is a 
question of judgment on details, and I point out most sincerely 
to the Senator from Rhode Island once more, that the only 
danger the protective system is in is that it Shall have in- 
justice jammed into it, and that when we try to squeeze the 
injustice out of this bill, we are doing better service for the 
preservation of the system than the Senator is doing in keeping 
rates even 1 cent too high. The reason was explained in the 
speech of the Secretary of the Treasury at Chicago—I remem- 
ber it very well—in which he said that we will have time for 
the currency law and we will have time for other things if 
we get the tariff settled so that the people will accept it, and 
we will get it settled that way only by a revision downward. 

The Senator says that ours is a new doctrine. He is the 
only Senator upon this or any other side who has yet appeared 
to say that it is a new doctrine. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], as he told the Senator, almost as 
earnest a protectionist as he, was able to agree with me upon 
what doctrine it was, but what we contend against is a per- 
version of that dctrine. If, in the end, we have any success in 
getting these reductions, it will not be by the aid of our 
Democratic friends, who when divided much have never voted 
with us in large and in such numbers as they have with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] ; but more reductions 
will come by the efforts of Republicans on this floor and Re- 
publicans in the House and elsewhere in the usual process of 
legislation. That is what I hope to see, and it is a reasonable 
ho 

The Senator referred to two or three presidential candi- 


$ Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. President, I have never heard any presidential candidate 
suggested, except that man who is now our President, and who 
will carry our banner in the next campaign, and carry it to 
victory. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana now yield? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will occupy but a mo- 
ment. I have no disposition to speak at length, as I want this 
bill hurried along as rapidly as possible. The Senator from 
Indiana has several times stated the fact that he and I agree. 
I want to call 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We agree on definitions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that so far as the Chicago platform is concerned, we 
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do agree, but the Senator has used the term “extortion ” several 
times, which I do not agree to, for the reason that even if the 
duty were raised beyond adequate protection, as defined by the 


Chicago platform, it would not be extortion. It would keep 
out foreign products; and if any harm came, it would come to 
the foreigner; but it would not be extortion so far as we are 
concerned. : 

I have very clear views as to the protective doctrine, and I 
enunciated them to the best of my ability in this Chamber fifteen 
years ago. I have just been looking at the speech I then made. 
I will not stop to read my definition of protection as I then gave 
it, but I think it is sound protective doctrine. We certainly 
ought to have tariff rates sufficiently high to protect our own 
people against competition on unequal terms with the foreigner. 
That is exactly what the Chicago platform declares, and I 
stand with every Senator, whether he is a Republican or a 
Democrat or a so-called “ progressive Republican,” upon that 
ground. I do not, however, think the term “extortion” a 
happy word. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator will remember the provoca- 
tion that brought out the term “ extortion.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to add that even though cer- 
tain rates may be prohibitive, as those of us who are protec- 
tionists know they always have been on low-grade cottons 
and certain other inconsequential things in our tariff laws, no 
extortion is practiced. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It was happier than the words “free 
trader” that were applied. Now, just one word more. The 
Senator from Rhode Island expressed some curiosity about 
what emblem would be painted upon our banner. His imagina- 
tion, which recently is becoming very vivid, conjures up com- 
petition from China and Japan in the cotton industry. Now his 
heated imagination sees a new banner and he asks for an in- 
scription upon it. 

Well, I think I will tell him. Once in a while I read a pas- 
sage in literature that makes a profound impression upon me. 
When a boy I read this, and I have never forgotten it. It is 
said of Richelieu, who was one of the greatest men who ever 
lived or ever_will live, that, when he was dying, those who 
wanted to know the secret of his power came to him and asked 
him for it. The old man, with his declining strength, said: 

Some say that it is cunning, that I am a fox: some say that it is 
courage, that I am a lion. My children, it is neither; it is simply jus- 
tice, for I have been just. 

From that time on, Mr. President, that dramatic tale sank so 
deeply into my soul that I have felt that justice is the sovereign 
word in all the world—just that one word, justice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me a minute. It is that which 
causes public peace, quiet, and content, and it is the absence of 
that which has caused every disturbance, economic and political, 
in the history of the world; and so the Senator can depend upon 
it, that the emblem that will be inscribed upon any banner under 
which I march—lI care not by whom carried—will have blazoned 
on its ample folds that one word, “ justice,” and that is the 
emblem on our banner to-day—our banner, the old Republican 
banner, the American banner, with “justice” inscribed upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is a beautiful senti- 
ment, I will say to the Senator from Indiana, but he must re- 
member that Aristides rather overworked it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I said Richelieu. 

Mr. GALLINGER. True; but I referred to Aristides the 
Just, of whom the Senator from Indiana has read. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I certainly have no desire to 
interfere with the very delightful pastime of our friends on 
the other side, but I have not failed to observe that, even in 
their bitterness toward each other, they have both taken care 
to misrepresent the votes and the attitude of Democratic Sen- 
ators. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], reply- 
ing to a statement of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], 
stated that on some votes Senators on this side had shown 
themselves protectionists. The Senator from Rhode Island 
knows better than that, except possibly in one or two instances, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is true. If I said anything to 
the contrary I did not mean to say it. I think the Senator is 
entirely accurate in what he is now saying. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator’s statement was broad enough to 
inclnde all Senators on this side. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw the suggestion, then, because I 
know perfectly well that, with one or two exceptions, those 
Senators are not and could not be properly classed as protec- 

lonists. 

f Aue. BAILEY. Then, Mr. President, that relieves me from the 
necessity of making further reply to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. The Senator from Indiana does not happen to be pres- 


ent at the moment to withdraw the suggestion which he made, 
which I have no doubt he would do if he were present and it 
were called to his attention. . 

There can be absolutely no excuse for any man to accuse a 
Democratic Senator of protection sympathies when that Demo- 
cratic Senator votes for a duty of 10 or 12 or 15 per cent on 
any commodity. The suggestion that a Democrat must always 
vote for every motion to put every article on the free list can 
be reduced to an obvious absurdity. Suppose we had a ma- 
jority—and we shall have it some day if these quarrels of 
yours continue—suppose we should have a majority in Con- 
gress, and one Democrat after another, professing himself to be 
a revenue tariff reformer, should move to put this and that 
article on the free list, and suppose the Democratic majority 
supported every such motion that was made, the result of it 
would be that we should have a tariff bill that would raise no 
revenue, and we would belie the ancient and time-honored pro- 
fessions of our party. 

The Senator from Rhode Island knows the difference between 
a tariff for revenue and a tariff for protection, though some 
of his associates do not appear to know it. I am not sure that 
I can quote the rule laid down by James K. Polk in his mes- 
sage to Congress in December, 1845, but I believe I can substan- 
tially repeat it. No man before his day, and no man since 
that day, has ever laid down a more perfect rule or rather has 
ever made a more perfect statement of the rule. 

Mr. Polk’s declaration was this: That as long as it was 
possible to raise the rates without diminishing the revenue you 
were within the lines of the Democratic party, and that a man 
only ceased to be an advocate of a tariff for revenue when he 
voted for a rate so high that it would diminish the revenue. 
Under that test—and I invite its application to all the yotes 
we have given—it is not true that any man can fairly charge 
the Democratic Senators in this Chamber with advocating pro- 
tection. 

There may be one or two protectionists on this side; but that 
is not unusual. Mr. President, men forget, or else they did not 
have the industry to learn, that when the Democratic tariff act 
of 1846 passed this Chamber it passed by a majority of one vote, 
and that one vote was cast by a Whig, acting under the in- 
structions of the legislature of Tennessee. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that on the passage of that bill three Democrats voted 
“nay —the two Senators from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Connecticut, as I now recall, Mr. Niles. At one time the 
vote on that bill was a tie. Upon the motion to engross the 
amendments and to pass the bill to its third reading the vote 
was a tie, three Democrats having voted with the Whigs, the 
Whigs voting with unanimity. That tie was dissolved by the 
casting vote of the Vice-President of the United States in an 
address which it would be well for Senators even in this day 
to read. 

Not only is that true, but the Whig tariff act of 1842 passed 
by a small majority, receiving the votes of four Democratic 
Senators, and four Whig Senators casting their votes against 
it. One of the Democratic Senators that voted for that Whig 
tariff act of 1842 afterwards became the President of the 
United States, nominated and elected as a Democrat. James 
Buchanan sat here then as a Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
on the roll call he voted for the Whig tariff act of 1842. The 
Democratic party, and no other party, has ever been so pro- 
seriptive as to demand of everyone who professes its faith ab- 
solute obedience in all things. I regret that Demacrats ever 
differ, but we do not more frequently or more widely differ 
than Republicans do, and you will perceive that when you call 
the roll. I venture my reputation for foresight, poor as it 
may be, that when you call the roll on the passage of the pend- 
ing bill more Republicans will vote against it than Democrats 
will vote for it. 

Mr. President, it is well enough in this time, when accusa- 
tions are flying thick and fast, that we remember that our 
fathers were not less divided on both sides of the Chamber. 
But they were more tolerant. Perhaps I might relate, and it 
is worth while to relate, that in 1844 the Democratic banner 
in the pivotal State of Pennsylvania bore this legend: “ Polk, 
Dallas, and the tariff act of 1842.“ It was as if in the last presi- 
dential campaign we had written “ Bryan, Kern, and the Ding- 
ley law; and yet, remarkable as it may appear, the Democratic 
party carried the State of Pennsylvania in that election, and, 
remarkable as it may also appear, Henry Clay carried the State 
of Tennessee, the home of Mr. Polk, by the slender majority of 
133 votes. 

These divisions, Mr. President, are not new; indeed, I think 
they are less than they formerly were on this side, and they 
are greater, I rejoice to say, than they formerly were on the 
other side. I rejoice in your divisions, because I believe out of 
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them will come some good to the Democratic party and more 
good to the people of the country. Your arguments to-day will 
sink into the minds of the American people and they will be 
understood. One Republican stands up and says, “I am not in 
favor of an extortionate tariff;“ another stands up and says, 
“I am in favor of a reasonable protection,” and yet both of 
them declare that protection does not increase prices to domes- 
tic consumers. How can they reconcile it? If protection does 
not increase the price to the American consumer, why does any 
Senator object to any rate? If protection does not increase do- 
mestic prices, then 5 per cent is no better nor worse than 500 
per cent. How can one protection be a reasonable one and an- 
other protection be an extortionate one, unless all protection in- 
creases pro tanto the prices of these commodities to the Ameri- 
can consumer? 

Indeed, Mr. President, why do you want a protective tariff? 
You say you want it to enable manufacturers to pay American 
laborers more than they could pay them under a free trade or a 
tariff for revenue régime. How can you pay the laborers more 
for making the goods unless you charge the consumers more 
when they buy the goods? According to every rule of logic in 
the world, your platform commits you to the proposition that 
protection will increase the price to the American consumer 
on every commodity on which a duty is laid. 

I assumed, until we passed into this debate, that that was 
admitted in the main. The first great argument ever made 
in this country on behalf of the establishment of manufactories 
was made by Alexander Hamilton in that elaborate report 
which he made to Congress in 1791. He did not attempt to 
disguise the fact that the duty would in a large measure be 
added to the price of the article. They did not then make the 
labor argument which you make now. Strange to say, one of 
the original objections to the proposal to establish manufac- 
tories was that labor was so scarce and high in the United 
States that factories never could be successfully operated. 

It was urged then that high wages were an impediment to 
the establishment of manufactories, but now you say that 
protection is the cause of high wages. But whether cause or 
effect, whether an obstacle or not, it is still true, if your Re- 
publican platform means anything, that you recognize that a 
protective tariff will increase the price which the manufacturer 
receives for his goods, although you promise to distribute that 
increased price to his laborers and add the balance of it to his 
profits. 

Mr. President, I, myself, am not very much surprised that 
Republican Senators differ about the meaning of the Repub- 
lican platform. I believe it was deliberately written to possess 
a double meaning; I believe it was written so that protection- 
ists could read it up and tariff reformers could read it down. 
I am more than justified in that belief by the utterly irrecon- 
cilable constructions which Republicans of equal intelligence, 
of equal sincerity, are daily placing upon it. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise for that. I only rose to 
utter my protest amidst these Republican altercations against 
having the participants in them misstate the position of the 
Democratic party. Whenever a Republican can point to a vote 
that we have cast above a reasonable revenue standard, except 
when we voted for a lower protective duty as against a higher 
protective duty, then he can accuse us of favoring protection; 
but until we do cast such a vote no honest man among them 
has a right to say that we are in favor of protection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, a question has been raised 
here as to those of us who are not always able to agree with 
and support what the Finance Committee presents, and such a 
challenge by the leader of the Republican side of this Chamber 
requires even that the humblest man here who is not always 
able to agree with him should not permit the pressure of time 
to excuse him from stating exactly what he represents. 

I have made no combination in this tariff controversy with 
anybody on either side of the Chamber. I have tried to get a 
just combination with the facts and figures which concern these 
tariff schedules. I have sought by conscientious study to find 
out what these rates ought to be, and wherever I have found in 
the report of the Finance Committee a rate which appeared to 
be higher than it ought to be I have not hesitated to introduce 
an amendment to reduce it to a reasonable level, It has not 
hurt my feelings at all that our brethren on the other side of 
the Chamber have so often concurred in these amendments. 
My theory is that every man stands on this floor face to face 
with his duty as advised by his individual judgment and in- 
formation upon the question. I shall seek no votes on either 
side of this Chamber except by public discussion here, which I 
have not altogether abstained from as to the details of this 
measure. I not only refused to go about seeking votes, but it 
has long since ceased to be a part of my expectation to receive 


enough yotes to give effect to the opinions which I have felt 
called upon to express about some of the schedules of this bill. 

Yet, Mr. President, it ought not to be said that I do not rep- 
resent anybody. I am trying to represent nearly 3,000,000 
people, whose commission I bear here. I am trying, also, to 
interpret as best I can the purpose and the promise of the great 
party to which I have devoted the energy and strength of my 
whole political life, and I desire to call the attention of those 
who would narrow and belittle the work I am trying to do here 
to the fact that I am not without countenance in high circles 
among those who are now responsible for the administration of 
the Government under the platform and the purpose of the old 
Republican party, for on last Saturday night the Secretary of 
the Treasury, speaking in his home city, used these words: 

What the people expect— ` 

He said— 

What the people expect is what the protectionist Republican party 
promised in its last year’s paie, as interpreted by its candidate for 
the Presidency, and while ít is talking against the wind to argue that 
the revision expected is not a revision down, it would be equally futile 
bd Fog that the revision down was promised to be a revision down and 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I had heard from certain sources that 
the term “revision down and out” was to be applied to the 
revisionists. One little sentence will let the air out of the 
bubble and that is this: What we have contended for is against 
an increase of the duties fixed by the House, and not for a 
decrease, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have found it very convenient and con- 
sistent with my own purpose and view to disagree with nearly 
every proposition to increase the House rates, although not 
in all cases. I have already said that I am myself governed 
by old-fashioned Republican doctrines; and wherever an in- 
dustry appears to me to need a higher duty than the House 
gave it, or even a higher duty than the Dingley law gave it, 
I have not hesitated, after careful consideration of the ques- 
tion, to stand by the ancient Republican faith. ‘ 

The doctrine which I represent here is that we ought to re- 
duce these duties when it can be done without a violation of the 
principle of protection as interpreted by the Republican party, 
and especially as interpreted by the leadership of the Repub- 
lican party in the administration of which we are ourselves a 


part. 

I find the Secretary of the Treasury saying that the Repub- 
lican party promised in the last platform, as interpreted by its 
candidate for the Presidency, that there should be a revision 
downward. He says distinctly—and I will print that portion of 
his remarks relating to the tariff which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Record-Herald—if that is 
not done, the tariff question will not be out of the way. He 
says the demand for tariff revision was not for a radical and 
not for an impracticable reduction. 

He says that— 

Everybody understood that the Republican platform stood for and 
would continue to stand for protection— 


Nevertheless, he says that it was the understanding of the 
public and it was the profession of the leadership of the party 
that the schedules of the tariff should be on the whole reduced. 

The following is from the report of Secretary MacVeagh's 
speech as it appears in the Chicago Record-Herald: 

PREDICTS TARIFF REVISION. 


Upon the question of the tariff Mr. MacVeagh predicted that the re- 
vision would be such that the 7755 le would accept. The main point 
was to satisfy those of the Middle West. But if they are not made 
satisfied,” he said, “then the tariff question will unfortunately not be 
out of the way and we will not have rest and we will not have a clear 
field for agai ge! reform.“ The demand for tariff revision, he in- 
sisted, was not for a radical and not for an impracticable reduction 
because everybody understood that the Republican party stood for and 
would continue to stand for protection. What the people expect,” he 
contended, is what the protectionist Republican party promisoa in its 
last year’s platform as interpreted by its candidate for the Presidency, 
and, while it is talking inst the wind to argue that the revision 
expected is not a revision down, it would be equally futile to say that 
the revision down was promised to be a revision down and out.“ 


I will add the somewhat fuller report in the Chicago Tribune 


of the same date: 
TARIFF TO PLEASE PEOPLE. 

It seems to me that the chances are largely in favor of a revision 
that the people will accept. 

What the le expect is what the protectionist bags at age party 
promised in its last year’s platform. And while it is talking against 
the wind to orgue that the revision expected is not a revision down, it 
would be equally futile to say that the revision down was promised to 
be_a revision down and out. 

In conclusion, one word about the President. He, too, seems to be 

good cheer as to this tariff question. He seems to place great reli- 
ance upon the wisdom of the Congress and upon its public spirit. Of 
course it is easier to be complacent when you know you have the last 
word, and that the last word is a combination of language and big stick. 
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The President is an optimist and tremendously able, with full con- 
fidence in his ability to bring things to pass. He is so strong and b 
and confident that he will wait a long time, however, before he w 
fully use his strength, but the impression he makes is that if his 
antagonism should be aroused nothing could stop him. 

His mind is wedded to principles and ideas. He is just. He is 
generous. And he is the most attractive and delightful man to work 
with that you can possibly imagine. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply want to observe at this 
point, if I have the privilege of the Senator from Iowa, that the 
statement attributed to the Secretary of the Treasury last Satur- 
day night, and which he has just read, reveals that distinguished 
officer of our Government in a marvelously consistent light. He 
entertained exactly the same views in 1892. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am prepared for the general disparage- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury as being wanting in re- 
publicanism 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I-am not disparaging him. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then for what purpose does my friend rise? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Simply to show that he is consist- 
ent in his views, and some of us hope to be in ours. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. For nearly twenty years the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been consistent with the views and the inter- 
ests and the candidates of the Republican party, and he stands 
now in the closest confidential relation possible with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Is he disqualified to say that the Re- 
publican platform, as interpreted by the President, led the public 
to expect a revision of the tariff in a downward direction? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President, I do not con- 
sider that he is competent to say it, or at least to bind the Re- 
publican party by his declaration. I have no words of criti- 
cism to offer upon the public life or the character or the intelli- 
gence of the Secretary of the Treasury, but I can not forget 
that while Benjamin Harrison was upholding the banner of pro- 
tection as our party understood it, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, if my memory is not at fault, left his party and 
joined the party of Mr. Cleveland for a downward revision. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. — 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Surely the Senator from Michigan does 
not object to these hundreds of thousands and millions of re- 
eruits to our party, which we have obtained from other par- 
ties, especially when they embrace such brilliant and eminent 
men as the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not object, but I decline to 
hand them the banner under which I have marched from young 
manhood. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. By the time the Senator from Michigan 
proves that the Secretary of the Treasury, by his political rec- 
ord and by his political views, is not a fit associate in public 
responsibility for the President of the United States, I will get 
ready to admit that those who sympathize with my views here 
are not well calculated for harmonious cooperation with the 
Republican party as represented in this Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not intend to 
be put in the attitude of criticising either the character or the 
public service of Secretary MacVeagh. He is an accomplished, 
able, patriotic, honorable man, and the President of the United 
States has exercised his usual good judgment of men in this 
case, and he is responsible only to the American people for his 
choice. I do not intend to criticise him for the selection of 
his official family, but I would no sooner be bound by the ad- 
vice of the present Secretary of the Treasury in my course 
upon this bill than I would be bound by the counsel of the 
Secretary of War, or any other Democrat, if he were to give it 
upon this bill, able and honorable as he may be. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to take any part in this 
discussion. I do not propose to do so now. The Senator from 
Indiana gave his illustration of the faulty brick to be taken 
from the great structure of protection, and says that should not 
be regarded as a species of political vandalism. 

I do not so regard it, but I call the attention of the Senator 
from Indiana to the fact that the last revision of a Republican 
protective tariff consisted only in taking a few bricks out of 
the structure here and there. Unfortunately, however, those 
bricks were withdrawn by vandal hands from the tariff wall, 
and when the tide came in the whole industrial system of our 
country was submerged in ruin and disaster and there floated 
upon the sea of idleness millions of our countrymen, until the 
bricks were replaced and the wall perfected under the leader- 
ship of the great McKinley. 

Mr. President, not very many months ago it was my pleasure 
to pass through the little Kingdom of Holland, a kingdom not 
highly favored by nature, lower than the sea. The sturdy 
Dutchman pushed back the sea and planted a garden where the 
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surly Neptune had so lately set his trident. If my information 
is correct, the sea has not gone over the dikes of Holland for 
many years, and yet if the Senator from Indiana and my hon- 
ored friend, the Senator from Iowa, were to approach the 
Queen of the Netherlands and suggest to her that, inasmuch as 
the tide had not gone over the dikes for so many years, perhaps 
they might engage themselves in boring a few holes through it 
just for the amusement and the delectation of the people, what 
think you the young queen would say? 

She would say to the Senator from Indiana with all his 
plausibility and eloquence, “Sir, these dikes around Holland 
are the safety of our people. They sleep better behind them. 
They pursue their daily vocations with a greater sense of se- 
curity because the dikes are there;“ and I hardly think any 
eloquent man, no matter how vigorously he might plead with 
the Queen of the Netherlands, could get her to take down those 
traditional bulwarks for fear that, at some time, in the dark- 
ness or the storm, there should come a tide high enough to 
sweep over the barriers built by the enterprising people of Hol- 
land. The tariff is our industrial dike, behind which the 
activities of our people thrive and prosper, and we must not 
impair or destroy it. 

Now, sir, I regard the commercial enterprise of our people 
as sacred in our hands. I would not have foreign-made goods 
used by the American people if we can produce our necessities 
at home. I do not fayor tempting the American consumer to 
buy foreign-made goods. I am a firm believer in the use of 
the handiwork of our own genius. This custom has contributed 
more to the comfort of our people—their prosperity and happi- 
ness—than almost anything that legislation could aid. I ama 
firm believer in this principle. 

When I came to Congress the first time the people in my 
State were almost a unit in favor of the repeal of the Wilson- 
Gorman law. Our people were then unemployed; millions of 
them without wages and without food. The soup houses were 
the permanent boarding place for many of our laborers. They 
sent me here to help repeal that law, and I cast my vote for the 
passage of the Dingley law, and received the almost unanimous 
approval of the people of my district for so doing. 

That law had scarcely been enacted before our factories were 
humming with the rattle of the busy looms, our forges glowed 
with furnace fires, the ports of our commerce stirred with the 
pulses of enlarged trade, and improvements in city, town, and 
county added to the beauty and utility of the land. I am not 
here to criticise or strike down the system which has brought 
such prosperity to our people, either piecemeal or otherwise, 
but I am here to protest against its destruction. Every vote I 
east from the beginning to the end of this proceeding shall be 
cast with the desire to preserve to the American workman the 
blessed American privilege which he now enjoys, and I decline 
to join in any wholesale raid upon it. 

This system has put to the credit of our laboring people more 
money than they have ever saved before. Our savings banks 
are the repositories of their surplus wages, and millions upon 
millions are being stored away for their old age and the de- 
pendence of the family, and I decline—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not care to yield. 

I decline to subscribe to the idea that we should begin cut- 
ting this tariff piecemeal in the interest of our rivals across 
the sea. 

Mr. President, I rose merely for the purpose of expressing 
my view upon paragraph 821. When we passed the Dingley 
law there was no such commercial product as mercerized cotton 
cloth. We did not anticipate its manufacture. If, as the Sen- 
ator from Iowa says, mercerized cloth was caught by the ad 
valorems of the Dingley law, I think he and I will agree that it 
was caught by accident rather than by design. But be that as 
it may, the mercerization of cloth is a great, growing, important 
industry. It is a fabric so attractive that those who have 
hitherto used foreign silks will prefer the mercerized goods in- 
stead. The tariff which we seek by this paragraph to supply 
seems to be what is required to preserve and to support the 
industry. 

I do not desire foreign mercerized cotton to be used by the 
American people. I will not vote to make it easy for them to use 
it so long as our domestic product can be obtained reasonably, 
and in so doing shall be consistent with what I believe to be 
the best interest of our country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, without going further or detaining 
the Senate I will simply say that those who disagree with me 
are certainly actuated by the same honorable and worthy 
motives as myself, and without in the slightest degree im- 
pugning their loyalty to our party or their patriotism or their 
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high sense of duty to their countrymen, I accord to them the 
same rights that I take to myself. I am wholly satisfied with 
this provision and shall cheerfully vote to make the duty spe- 
cific upon this line of manufactured fabrics, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, evidently some of my Repub- 
lican associates have been a little disturbed at the suggestion 
that they are Democrats. That has long ago ceased to disturb 
me. A certain kind of Republicanism has been calling me a 
Democrat for the last six or eight years, and I have become so 
accustomed to the charge that I can hear it with unruffled 
composure; and I hope that these friends of mine, who seem 
to think that the country at large will regard that as a dis- 
paragement, will take courage, because there is an intelligence 
abroad now that weighs the opinions of men and determines 
the position of men without regard to appellations and without 
regard to the attempt here or elsewhere to expel men from the 
Republican party because they are not willing to accept the 
Republican doctrine as it is expounded by those who are 
about us. 

I do not challenge the Republicanism of my friend the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH]. He has been entirely con- 
sistent, and I think he will be consistent to the end. He does 
not believe in reducing duties at any time or under any circum- 
stances. He does not believe in the Chicago platform. He 
does not believe in the revision of the tariff that is now in 
progress. Never at any time did he lift his voice to bring 
about the revision through which we are now passing. I 
applaud his consistency. 
fests in standing here and telling the American people that 
rather than reduce a single duty in the Dingley law he would 
lift up the bulwark that surrounds the American market. 

His illustration, so apt, so pertinent, so accurate of the dike 
that keeps out the ravages of the sea from that little country 
abroad, shows precisely what he thinks of the tariff; and he 
would year by year add a little to the height of the tariff 
wall lest by some mischance, lest by some development, lest by 
some growth that we can not anticipate, in an evil moment a 
drop of water shall spill over this protection to a defenseless 
people. 

I understand him, and I rather admire him because he has 
been so persistent and courageous in the effort to destroy the 
reduction of any of the duties in the Dingley law. 

I understand, too, his philosophy—and there are a great 
many, I fancy, who hold it—namely, that no evil can come to 
the American people because the duties upon competitive prod- 
ucts are too high. He minimizes the dangers that lie in the 
combinations, in the concentrations that are the striking char- 
acteristic of the last decade. He imagines that if the duties 
are higher than are necessary to measure the difference be- 
tween the cost of producing here and abroad, with a fair profit 
to the manufacturer, the American people can not thereby be 
injured, that no danger can come to them, because he believes 
that in every field of American industry there is full and com- 
plete and substantial and effective competition. He believes 

that there is no such thing as a combination. He declines to 
open his eyes to the existence of a trust; and believing so, if I 
believed that there was no tendency in these modern times to 
interrupt the ordinary laws of business; if I believed that 
competition was an effective force in commercial affairs as it 
was in former times, I would not be insistent with respect to 
the reduction of duties. It is only because I believe that there 
is in the life of America, there is in the commerce of America, 
a tendency to destroy competition, that I am here to uplift my 
voice from time to time in fayor of limiting duties to the fair 
difference between the cost of production abroad and at 
home. 

These Senators who apparently repudiate the notion that any 
duty can be too high, are ready to assert that in the steel busi- 
ness there is full, complete, and perfect competition. They re- 
fuse to accept the manifest fact that there is just one concern 
that by the consensus of belief upon the part of those who 
know something about the business fixes the price of every 
pound of iron or steel sold in the United States. I am not 
asserting that there are not independent manufacturers, but 
they have no more influence upon the price of that product than 
though they were engaged in the manufacture of gossamer 
thread instead of steel rails or structural iron. 

I believe, therefore, that with regard to these products it is 
of the highest importance that the duty shall be just sufficient 
to insure the manufacturer of iron and steel in our country a 
fair profit, leaving the fear and menace, whatever those forces 
may be, that if the prices are lifted up beyond a reasonable 
point they will challenge competition from abroad. 
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I have no hesitation in saying that while I am a profound 
believer in the doctrine of protection, while I will vote to place 
upon any product of an American mine, factory, shop, farm, 
a duty that will measure amply—not meagerly, but amply and 
fully—the difference between the cost of producing that article 
here and abroad, there is one right held by the American people 
more sacred than the right of protection. There is one thing 
more necessary to preserve our institutions in their full vigor 
and to preserve the character of our people in its full exalta- 
tion than the principle of protection. There is one thing we 
must have if America is to accomplish the destiny that we all 
fondly believe lies before her, and that is a fair and an even 
chance upon the part of every man, woman, and child in the 
battle of life. This is the most potent force in the civilization 
of the present age, and when we look into the commercial world 
we call this force “ competition.” That we must have. I want 
the competition of the United States, if possible, but I want 
the competition of the world, if necessary. 

The consumer—that much-maligned, that much-despised, 
that supposed mythical man, the consumer—is better entitled 
to competition than the producer is to protection; and I found 
my political economy upon that fundamental principle. 

It is idle, Senators, to say that men who believe there ought 
to be a limit to duties are disloyal Republicans. I was very 
sorry to hear the Senator from Rhode Island say that those 
who were voting for the report of the committee were loyal 
Republicans. I have no doubt they are, but I fear that he 
intended to have it inferred that they are the only loyal 
Republicans in this Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; I did not intend that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just what did the Senator intend? 

Mr. ALDRICH. My intention seemed to be perfectly plain. 
We are here charged with the responsibility of passing this 
tariff bill, and the men who yote for it and the men who support 
its provisions are certainly loyal Republicans. I did not intend 
to specify anybody else, nor do I now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam sure the men who vote for it are loyal 
Republicans, but I was alarmed lest unthinking people would 
draw the inference that in the opinion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island those who differed from the committee were not 
loyal Republicans. I haye myself expended as much time and 
as much strength for the Republican party as any man of my 
years in this Chamber. I love its history; I am proud of its 
leaders ; I have sublime faith in the justice of its principles; and 
as I have had occasion to say more than once, there is no man, 
I care not how powerful he may be, how influential he may be, 
who can put me out of the Republican party. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will do me the justice 
to say that I alluded to him expressly, or intended to do so; 
when I said that there were Senators here who had always 
held that view—of course, inside of the Republican party. I 
had no idea of saying that the Senator from Iowa or any other 
Senator was outside of the Republican party. I have no au- 
thority to say whether a man is a Republican or not. That is 
a question over which I have no control and no desire to haye 
control. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
Senator from Rhode Island to make the remark from which I 
drew the inference I stated. It has been made by others, how- 
ever, and I could not allow this opportunity to pass without 
giving it at least the respect of a passing glance. 

I have not accused the Senator from Michigan, nor shall I, 
because I have not heard him say anything here from which 
such a conclusion would naturally follow, but Senators who 
have heard this discussion will understand what I mean and 
to whom I refer in a broad and general way. 

Now, let us see about this. I hold the Democratic party in 
the highest esteem. I hold its members in the highest regard, 
but I am not a Democrat. I do not believe in the economic 
doctrines which they announce from time to time, and which 
undoubtedly they believe to be sound and safe for the Republic. 
I do not believe in a tariff for reyenue only, as I understand 
that maxim; and unless you, Senators, want to disintegrate the 
Republican party, unless you want to destroy its strength, it 
seems to me there ought to be an end here of either direct or 
indirect challenges to party faith. 

I suppose that our friends upon the other side of the Chamber 
vote for a lower duty each time because they believe that the 
lower duty more nearly approaches the revenue standard. 
There is nothing inconsistent in Democrats so voting, nor is 
there anything inconsistent in the Senators who believe that 
the Dingley duties ought to be reduced in proposing from time 
to time such reductions of duty as we think are necessary to 
insure the welfare of the people, but which at the same time 
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will not allow one drop of that salty sea to pass into the farms 
and ‘tne gardens of the people of Holland. We are not here for 
the purpose of inundating Holland or any other municipality or 
country, but we are here to protect if we can against excessive 
duties our own people, our own consumers. 

I have heard a great deal said here about consumers—that 
there are no consumers. There is a sense in which that is true, 
because nearly every man is a producer as well; but take the 
very schedule that we are now investigating. The cotton mills 
are the producers of cotton cloth and the whole country are 
the consumers of cotton cloth. When you come to measure 
these duties you are bound to look not only to the interest of 
those who manufacture cotton cloth, but those who use cotton 
cloth as well. The one is the producer, the others are the con- 
sumers. 

As suggested by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], 
when you put this duty upon mercerized cotton cloths, un- 
necessarily, you have given it in the power of the cotton pro- 
ducers by combination to lift their prices with the American 
people to a point that will give to them not a fair and reason- 
able profit but an unfair and an unreasonable profit. This is 
what I call excessive and inordinate protection, and it is this 
which, if pérsisted in, which if it finally becomes the estab- 
lished policy of our party or any other, will overthrow it just 
as surely as time records itself with the passage of day. It 
can not be otherwise. 

We are remitted, then, to the investigation of this particular 
duty. When I rose, I rose really to speak about the duty, but 
there was another suggestion made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island which I knew perfectly and which I have observed in 
the campaigns I have made for years. The Senator from Rhode 
Island says, and he says truly, that there are in the Dingley 
law and in the proposed law as now reported to the Senate 
many duties that are prohibitory, many duties that are much 
higher than are necessary to accomplish the result to which, as 
Republicans, we are pledged. 

That is just the source of my complaint. May I say to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, I hope, and all Republicans hold- 
ing a faith like mine hoped, that the Committee on Finance, 
with its more extensive opportunities for knowledge and inves- 
tigation, with its more technical information respecting these 
subjects, would eliminate before the bill was reported these 
duties which, according to the statement of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, are in conflict with the platform announced at 
Chicago, and to which every Republican in the land is pledged 
if he desires to remain a member of that organization? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not say they were in conflict with 
the platform adopted at Chicago, nor do I think that they are. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let us see about that. It is quite true 
that the Senator from Rhode Island did not say that these 
duties were in conflict with our platform announced at Chi- 
cago, but what did he say? He said that they were higher than 
measured the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad, that they were prohibitory, and that nothing could 
be imported into this country against them; not only that they 
gave to our producers a fair chance in our own, markets, but 
that they gave to our producers the only chance in our market. 

Now, let us see whether that is in harmony with a statement 
which declares that our duties shall measure the difference 
between the cost of production abroad with a fair reward upon 
the capital required for enterprise. I assume that the infer- 
ence I have drawn must necessarily be drawn by every intelli- 
gent man, by even the casual reader who compares the plat- 
form at Chicago. Is a duty so high, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island has said, that it not only measures the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad but that was 
greater than the selling price of the commodity in our own 
market? If any man can attempt to reconcile such a duty with 
the Republican declaration at Chicago, he will have more in- 
genuity and mental acrobatics than I possess at the present 
moment. 

I hoped that all these duties, unnecessary for the protection 
of the people and alarming and menacing to the party as a 
political organization, would disappear when the Finance Com- 
mittee took up this bill for consideration. I want to be under- 
stood upon that point. I hope it without any combination at 
all, because we disavow combinations. There has never been a 
single suggestion of concert between those who believe in a 
tariff for revenue only and those who believe in a reduction of 
these duties to the protective point. In all this time, in all 
this debate, I have not heard a suspicion of collusion or com- 


bination between the men who hold these two beliefs, and they 
are just as radically dissociated from each other, they are 
just as widely separated from each other, in principle as is the 
plan of the Senator from Rhode Island from the plan of the 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber. 

We differ from the committee sometimes, not always. The 
Senators who have been thus characterized have not differed 
always; on the contrary, more than half of all the paragraphs 
reported by the Senate committee have been adopted without 
protest, without suggestion of reduction, because we believe, if 
you please, that reduction was unnecessary. We have proposed 
reduction and opposed increases only, I will not say when we 
knew, because that indicates a certainty that can not come to 
the human mind, but when we believed that the duties that you 
proposed were higher than were required by the platform of our 
party and higher than were required by the safety and the 
welfare of our people. Therefore, we have done what little 
we could as I think in an intelligent and in a discriminating 
way to reduce these duties. 

There are Senators here, and many of them, and I say no 
word against them, who vote to sustain the report of the com- 
mittee, and they vote for the committee simply because, I as- 
sume, they believe in the judgment of the committee, because I 
venture the assertion that a good many of them at least have 
not made any independent investigation with respect to the 
duties upon these various articles. They vote because they 
believe that the Committee on Finance has reached in all proba- 
bility a wise conclusion. I honor them for that. I have no 
objection to that course. But that does not suit me. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That does not suit the Senator from Idaho, 
either. It would be interesting to know the Senators who are 
in the mind of the Senator from Iowa when he charges them 
with following blindly without intelligent consideration the lead 
of anybody. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that sounds to me like a 
motion for a bill of particulars. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There a circumstances where direct 
charges are made, that amount a question of the intelligent 
or conscientious performance of duty on the part of a Senator 
where a bill of particulars would seem particularly appropriate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
wholly misconceives what I have said if he imagines that there 
is in my statement a suggestion of want of fidelity upon the 
part of any Senator in this Chamber. I have done the same 
thing many times. I believe every Senator here has followed 
that course many times. He has accepted the work of a com- 
mittee charged with a particular investigation and voted to 
sustain that committee without careful, full, and minute inves- 
tigation. I do not conceive that I am charging any Senator 
with anything unworthy when I so assert. In this particular 
instance, however, there are some of us, possibly on account of 
former association, former tendencies, former campaigns, have 
thought it fit to look carefully into these schedules, and there- 
fore we have ventured to differ from the committee upon certain 
paragraphs. 

I know that the Senator from Rhode Island, I know that 
every member of the Finance Committee, has no belief that 
these Members are differing from the committee for the purpose 
of striking down the principle of protection. I should like to 
know in what vote the suggestion of a destruction of the policy 
of protecting American industries is found. What roll call dis- 
closes any purpose upon the part of these differing Senators? 
I am very sorry to have been compelled, or felt compelled, to 
draw a line between these Senators. Every Senator has a 
right to his own opinion, and I have never yet found it neces- 
sary to impute bad faith. I have never yet found it necessary 
to impute disloyalty to any of my associates here or elsewhere. 
I fight when I fight against a system, and not against men. It 
is no pleasure for me to disparage men. It is no joy for me to 
impugn motives. I know something about the organization of 
the world and of our country, and I know something about the 
forces of business. I know something about the tendencies, I 
know something about the environments, and I give full force 
to these things as they gradually mold and shape and color 
both individual and public opinion. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I intend to go right for- 
ward voting upon these paragraphs and upon every other ques- 
tion that arises upon the bill, just exactly as I think right. 
And I am going to assume that every other Senator is voting 
just as he thinks right, whether upon that side of the Chamber 
or upon this. I sincerely trust that in the days to come there 
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may not arise, either from one side of this line which apparently 
divides the Republicans here, or the other, the suggestion that 
there is disloyalty to the party, or the suggestion that we are 
endeavoring to break down and strike down the rights of 
American workingmen, or the suggestion that we would not 
rather use and wear and consume things made in our own 
country than those imported from across the sea. But let us 
work out this difference of opinion fairly, commonly, and impar- 
tially if possible. 

In that spirit I now come to paragraph 321, and I want to 
reply for a little while, in a very few minutes, to the argument 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] with respect 
to mercerization. The amendment upon which you are about 
to yote imposes a cumulative duty of 1 cent a square yard upon 
cloth that has been subjected to the process of mercerization. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. HETBURN. Before the Senator from Iowa leaves the 
consideration of the principle he had under consideration, I 
feel impelled to make a suggestion or two in his time. 

It can not be possible that any part of this body or of the 
American people have lost confidence in the power of our Goy- 
ernment to deal effectively with any evil that may have arisen. 
It can not be possible that in order to punish any people belong- 
ing to us or to settle any condition that has arisen we must 
call in mercenary assistance. It can not be possible that a 
condition has arisen in our business world at home that we 
can not manage, 

For instance, the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa and 
other Senators that a condition of business, which is denomi- 
nated the trust, has arisen and gained such a hold upon us that 
we can not manage it, and therefore we must go outside and 
call in the nations of the earth to overcome competition; for 
economic conditions here ought to be absolutely under the con- 
trol of our own people. If trusts or unholy combinations have 
arisen, the laws of this country and the American people ought 
to be able to deal with them. 

It seems too much like an admission of inability to say that 
we can not deal with you and we will go abroad and get the 
mercenaries of trade from other countries to come in here and 
settle this question of competition, because the law of compe- 
tition is involved just as much in the tariff regulations of 
foreign goods as it is between our own people. That is the 
way this whole tariff question appears to me. It is a ques- 
tion, it appears to me, whether we settle the question among 
ourselves or whether you shall go outside and import some 
business virus with which we shall inoculate the American 
people and thus heal this imaginary or real disease, whicheyer 
it may be. 

It does not appear to me, Mr. President, that we are justified 
in thus estimating the capacity of the American people to 
govern themselves. That is the reason why I vote for the bill 
reported by the committee. I do not support it with that 
warmth and zeal that I would had they maintained the duties 
that had heretofore existed and that stand between the com- 
petition of the American people and other nations. 

That is the kind of a protectionist Iam. Upon articles that 
we can not produce and articles that the people only use at 
their own convenience or choice I would impose a duty that 
would make a revenue that would meet the requirements of 
this country. Upon anything that the American people either 
do produce or can be taught to produce I would see to it 
that they had competition to themselves. There are 95,000,000 
consumers, and pretty nearly that many producers, in this 
country. I would give them an opportunity in the field of com- 
petition at home to manufacture and sell and consume among 
themselves, and if any stranger wanted to come in with his 
wares, I would say, “ There is a charge of so much admission be- 
fore you can come in to do business with the American people.” 
They are great enough and strong enough and have resources 
enough to constitute a world were every other country swept 
into oblivion. That is the kind of a protective tariff I am for. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho is a 
formidable and an accurate sharpshooter, but he did not shoot 
at me. I suppose his victim will be found somewhere, suffering 
from the wound that he has inflicted, but he misunderstood me 
if his shot was intended to meet my argument. 

I agree, Mr. President, that the duty upon all competitive 
articles should be high enough to enable our own producers to 
supply our market. I agree to that. That does not destroy 
competition, because there may be, and there ought to be, com- 
petition among the American producers. But if you make the 


duty higher than necessary to enable our producers to supply 


our own market, paying American wages and giving American 
capital a fair reward, then if the combination or monopoly 
which I know the Senator from Idaho thinks is imaginary, but 
which I know to be real, comes into existence, it is able to lift 
the American price above the American level without inviting 
competition from anywhere in the world. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I merely rose to correct any impression 
which may lie in the mind of the Senator from Iowa that I 
believe there is no such thing as a monopoly, because we have 
antimonopoly legislation, and if we enforce it, it will doubt- 
less be effective to control monopolies. I would have no com- 
petition in a foreign country, because I would only deal with — 
on in relation to those things which we can not produce our- 
Selves. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I would have no competition with a foreign 
country—that is, assuming we are dealing in competitive prod- 
ucts—unless our home producers lift up the price, as they have 
. doing and as they are doing now, above a fair American 
evel. 
Mr. HEYBURN. May I ask the Senator if that is the point 
at which he would call in the foreign mercenaries to regulate 
our home affairs? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I hardly know what the Senator from Idaho 
means with regard to “mercenaries.” I remember that in the war 
of the Revolution there were certain Hessian troops who were 
called “mercenaries.” I suppose in a general way that means 
troops that fight not for patriotism, but for pay. If that be 
true, then all the troops of commerce are mercenary, and they 
are fighting here for pay as vigorously and valiantly as I ever 
saw troops fight anywhere. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to have the understanding of 
the Senator from Iowa a little clearer as to mercenaries. A 
mercenary is a man who takes the part of somebody else for a 
consideration, and when a foreign country comes into our mar- 
ket for a consideration to settle the question of competition 
among our own people, it is a mercenary. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think there is a difference of opin- 
ion between the Senator from Idaho and myself. I may differ 
a little from him in just one respect; and in that his opinion 
seems to be shared by a great many others here. He treats the 
American market as though it were the birthright of the Ameri- 
can producer. 
Mr. HEYBURN. That is right. 
Mr. CUMMINS. He does not contemplate that there ever 
will be a purchaser in the American market who has any right 
whatsoever. I believe in a market that is made up of producers 
and sellers and purchasers and consumers. I say that the con- 
sumer has some rights in that market just as sacred as have 
the producer and the seller. I would fill the market with 
American-made goods if I could, but I would not fill it with 
American-made goods if to do so involved the infliction upon the 
consumer or the user of an extortionate price for the things 
they are compelled to buy. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? ` 
Mr. CUMMINS. Ido. | 
Mr. ALDRICH. I dislike to use the word “vocation,” be- | 
cause it is—— | 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do not object to it. 
Mr. ALDRICH. What would be the vocation of this par- | 
ticular consumer which the Senator from Iowa has in mind? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I will tell you the vocation of the consumer. 
Mr. President, I am a consumer of cotton goods, and there are 
95,000,000 other consumers. 
Mr. ALDRICH rose. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Now, wait just a minute. I know very well 
the distinction the Senator has in his mind and upon his lips. 
He is going to say that these other 95,000,000 outside of the cot- 
ton producers and cotton laborers produce something else. 
That is true; they do produce something else; and so far as 
this particular thing is concerned, these mills in New Bedford, 
in Fall River, in the South, and seattered over New England 
and Pennsylvania are the producers, and the other 95,000,000 
of people are, so far as this product is concerned, the consumers. | 
They have a right to take the product of these mills at a fair 
and a reasonable price, all things considered. I want the 
New England mills to make these goods; I want the southern 
mills to make these goods, and the western mills, if there be 
any. The ideal condition with me as an American would be to 
buy nothing, to eat nothing, to use nothing that is not made 
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within the limits of the Republic, if I could buy those things 
and eat those things and use those things without contributing 
unduly to the avarice and greed and extortion of some manu- 
facturer or producer. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Iowa 
what would be the vocation of this ideal consumer that he had 
in his mind? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I answered 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wait a minute. The Senator designated 
himself. Well, of course, he is a consumer, and so am I; but 
if the United States depended upon consumers like him and me, 
who do not produce anything except speeches, perhaps, for the 
edification of our fellow-citizens, we should soon be in a bad 
condition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wonder, Mr. President, if the Finance 
Committee has it in view to put an ad valorem duty on speeches. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it ought to be a specific duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, Mr. President, that, in order to 
affect the business at all, it would have to be specific. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And very high. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And very high. 

But now I return to the question of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, which is a very interesting one, and which involves one 
of those little fallacies which creep into nearly every political 
debate, namely, that this country can not be divided into con- 
sumers and producers. They can not if the whole vocation or 
business of the world is considered; but the producer of the 
particular article stands over against the consumer of that 
article, and the relations between those two must be properly 
adjusted. It seems to me, if it were otherwise, we are spending 
a very large amount of talk in vain. If I am not right in this 
contention, why not just pass a general law that there shall be 
a duty of $100 a pound on everything that can be weighed, and 
$100 a yard on everything that can be measured, and go home? 
That would certainly protect our markets sufficiently. The fact 
that you do not do that, the fact that there is not a Senator 
here who would advocate so extraordinary and so foolish a 
proposition, is the conclusive proof that there is a point at 
which the duty ought to rest; and that point is the point an- 
nounced and so well defined in the Chicago platform; namely, 
the difference between the cost of production here and abroad, 
with a fair profit added to the American producer. 

I again recur to the paragraph under consideration, to the 
duty of 1 cent per square yard to be placed as a cumulative 
duty on mercerized cotton cloth. From now on, Mr. President, 
I want, if I can get it, as I am now receiving it, the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]. He stated, 
and I rather think he stated properly, that a cent a yard was a 
very high protective duty upon the process of mercerization. I 
do not know whether it is or not; but I want to take him on 
his own ground. He believes in a specific duty of a cent a 
yard, instead of the old ad valorem duty provided for in the 
Dingley law. I, too, favor specific duties whenever they can 
be imposed without too conspicuous inequality; but I want to 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he believes not only in 
imposing one specific duty upon a mercerized yard of cotton 
cloth, but two specific duties, because this bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate, and this paragraph which we are now consider- 
ing, imposes two specific duties upon mercerized cotton cloth. 

I have not got his samples here, but you will remember that 
he presented one beautiful specimen of cloth, concerning which 
he stated that it cost 12} cents a yard to prepare it for mer- 
cerization and to put it through the process of mercerization. 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. LODGE nodded in the affirmative. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I want to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to take a piece of cloth like that to be presented at 
our custom-house for admission to our shores, and I ask under 
what paragraph would that particular piece of cloth be assessed? 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the Senator to mean cloth pre- 
pared for mercerization. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The high-priced cotton cloth prepared for 
mercerization and mercerized. 

Mr. LODGE. It would come in under one of the countable 
clauses, with the additional duty of 3.21 which is put on all 
fancy articles to which mercerization has been added. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. That is exactly the answer which 
I would have expected from a candid student of the subject. 
The particular cloth that I can now see in my mind's eye, be- 


cause it was so beautiful, would probably be worth 30 cents a- 


yard or 40 cents a yard or somewhere along there. It would 
come in under one of the countable paragraphs, because it would 
be worth 123 cents a yard more if prepared for mercerization 
and mercerized. It would pay under that countable paragraph 
more than 40 per cent of the 12} cents which had been expended 


upon it for preparation and for mercerization, and if it were 
under the 40 per cent paragraph, possibly 35 per cent, possibly 
45. But all I want the Senate to understand is that that piece 
of cloth had already paid one specifie duty, because its value 
had been advanced by preparation for mercerization and by 
mercerization, and a very high specific duty, a duty that I can 
not now show the precise amount of, because it would require me 
to find the paragraph under which it would be admitted. I ven- 
ture, however, the assertion that that particular cloth would 
come in under a high specific duty, 20 per cent higher than was 
allotted to it by the Dingley law. Still it would have to await 
the imposition of 1 cent per yard for the exact process of mer- 
cerization. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree to the first statement which the Sena- 
tor has made, but not to his last statement. When these mer- 
cerized or colored cloths come in, the duty that they get under 
the preceding paragraphs, the countable paragraphs, is the duty 
on white cotton. They do not get any additional duty if they 
form a figure or fancy effect. These are cumulative duties, put 
on in order to meet the additional expenditure on the cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Mr. President, I know the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is absolutely sincere about that, but 
that is just the fault that has obscured the path to a right con- 
clusion of this matter from the beginning. I know that the 
Senator is not right with respect to that; I know that he thinks 
he is; and it will be for the Senate to determine. Now, take 
a piece of cloth, mercerized, that has not a figure on it, that 
has not a single fig leaf, if you please, to conceal its nakedness, 

Mr. LODGE. You mean fully mercerized? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Fully mercerized cloth. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are the most expensive, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; and they bear the highest spe- 
cific duty. They bear a duty graduated according to the value 
of the cloth, and the value of the cloth is determined by what 
has been expended upon it to prepare it for mercerization and 
for mercerizing it. It is idle to contend in this presence that 
this cloth, to which the Senator from Massachusetts has referred, 
has not borne one specific duty that was regarded as ample and 
adequate to protect our markets against the intrusion of similar 
cloth from abroad. Notwithstanding that, you add, as it seems 
to me, unnecessarily and contrary to the highest dictates of 
patriotism and political sagacity, as well as of truth and jus- 
tice, another cent per yard because it has been mercerized. 

Take the very cloth that is open here [exhibiting]. I do 
not know how much it is worth per yard, but it is worth a good 
deal per yard. If that cloth were presented to our custom- 
house, and if it cost 40 cents a yard to mercerize it or to pre- 
pare it for mercerization, it would pay either 45 or 50 per 
cent—I have forgotten which—or more under a specific duty 
because that value had been added to it. Now you put upon 
it this additional duty of 1 cent as a specific burden. Sena- 
tors, that 1 cent, although it may never be felt by a woman 
who wears a mercerized dress or a man who wears a mer- 
cerized shirt, will be a great burden when you enter the next 
political campaign. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLtiver], which the 
Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 111, line 3, after the word “yard,” 
it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and the remainder of 
the paragraph, as follows, “on all cotton cloth mercerized or 
subjected to any similar process, 1 cent per square yard.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, on that amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surf] and 
therefore withhold my yote. If he were present, I should vote 
“ na der 

Mr. NIXON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If he 
were here, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. RayNner’s name was 
called). My colleague, the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER], is absent unavoidably. He is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “yea.” i 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 


paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 
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‘The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
Owing to the absence of the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TULLMAN}, with whom I have a general pair, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BULKELEY] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
he has not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Oregon IMr. CHAMBERLAIN}; but I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Connecticut Mr. [BULKELEY], and vote. I 


vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—32, 
Bacon Culberson Johnston, Ala. Overman 
Balley Cummins Jones Owen 
Beve Dolliver La Follette 1 
Bristow Fletcher McLaurin Shively 
Brown Frazier Martin Simmons 
Burkett Gamble Money Smith, Md. 
Clapp Gore Nelson Stone 
y Hughes Newlands Taliaferro 
NAYS—38. 
Aldrich Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley Curtis Kean Scott 
Brandegee Depew Smith, Mich. 
Bri Dixon McCumber Smoot 
Barsham Elkins MeEnery tephenson 
8 pant Oliver aed 
urton Inger Page arren 
ar G el Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Perkins 
Heyburn Piles 
NOT VOTING—21. 
wi Foster Sutherland 
Borah Daniel Frye Taylor 
Bourne Davis Nixon Tillman 
Bulkeley ick Rayner 
Chamberlain Dillingham m 
Clarke, Ark. du Pont Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. Dotriver’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the para- 
graph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, in paragraph 322 I desire 
to submit the following amendment: In line 11 to place a 
period after the words “ad valorem” and strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. > 

The SECRETARY. On page 111, paragraph $22, in line 11, after 
the words “ad valorem,” it is proposed to strike out the colon, 
insert a period, and strike out the remainder of the paragraph, 
as follows: 

Provided, That ay 
ponent material shal 
the duty herein im; 
rubber. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to state very 
briefly what the effect of that proviso is. The paragraph 
specifies— 

5 on ee n ToCA Dia foes or OF wane ee. 
ton or other vegetable fiber is alt 5 materlal of chief value, 


of the foregoing. having india rubber as a com- 
pay a duty of 1 F 
„ irrespective of the relative value of the india 


made up or man „ who 

And so forth. 

The proviso carries into the cotton schedule, at 15 cents a 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, an astonishingly large list 
of clothing and wearing apparel which ought, in my judgment, 
to be included in the paragraph providing for manufactures of 
rubber, or of which rubber is the material of chief value, at 
80 per cent ad valorem, as the present law provides, or 35 per 
cent, as the Senate bill provides. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 


amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was just going to suggest that in view 
of the fact that it carries gum coats, as well as gum boots and 
gum shoes, cotton-lined, into a wrong classification, I intended 
to appeal to the Senator from Rhode Island to strike it out, as 
the new percentage would amount to 75 per cent, as I calculate 
it, and more in many eases. Let this paragraph go into con- 
ference, and let very careful investigation be given to see if it 
is not possible to separate these rubber goods from cotton and 
woolen goods. This is one of the gravest abuses in the tariff 
law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing to adopt the suggestion, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to say further that this is an 
error in the Dingley law, which is preserved in an aggravated 
form in the House bill, and I felt no doubt that it found its 
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way into this schedule because the committee in the hurry of 
controverted matters overlooked that which, I think, is a bad 
classification of merchandise. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a little while ago, when a some- 
what interesting debate was on between Senators on the other 


recognized. I sought when the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Surra} was delivering his florid oration 
on the dikes of Holland, to ask him a question, but he declined 
to yield. In the course of that oration, “ still harping on my 
daughter,” he referred to the soup houses and the millions of 
tramping the country while the Gorman- 
Wilson law was in force. He said that he had been elected to 
and commissioned to aid in correcting the evils that 
grown up under that law. I wanted to ask him if he was 
elected and commissioned to prevent the recurrence of 
such eyils in future by such corrective legislation as would pre- 
vent such a recurrence. He helped to make the Dingley law to 
take the place of the Gorman-Wilson law, and yet under that 
statute, which is still in full force, we have had as many soup 
houses and as many, if not more, men out of employment, wan- 
a about seeking work, as we had during the Gorman-Wilson 

W. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STONE. I will be more courteous than the Senator from 
Michigan; I will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is very embarrassing. 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to embarrass, but I wish to be 
courteous. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not mean to be discourteous 
to the Senator, but I was going to suggest that America did not 
have any monopoly of those hard times. 

Mr. STONE. No; America did not have any monopoly of 
those hard times from 1893 to 1897, and had less monopoly of 
them then than we had in the recent panic. That is all I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senator to, and to ask him to 
make some explanation as to why he did not enact some law 
to guard against a recurrence of the very evil he was sent here 
to correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Perhaps I was a little shorter in 
my response than I ought to have been. I did not intend that 
as a discourtesy. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator is going to make another oration 
on the dikes of Holland 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not; but I do not want you 
to make one on that subject, because you might make a great 
deal better one. 

I was just going to suggest that while we did not have any 
monopoly of the hard times which existed year before last, 
there never was a time in the history of England, France, or 
Germany when times were better than they were while we had 
the Wilson-Gorman bill upon the statute books. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, that rests in mere assertion, and it is an 
assertion of faet upon which I shall join issue. But I will 
leave that where it is on the pleading. 

Mr. President, when I sought reeognition two or three times, 
it was for another purpose than this. What I have said so far 
is merely in passing. s 

While the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] had 
the floor during the debate referred to, he arraigned with much 
severity his Republican colleagues who have not agreed with 
him abcut the rates reported in the bill now before the Senate, 
and charged that there was a combination between those Re- 
publicans, called “ progressives or “insurgents,” and Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber. The Senator from Indiana 
suggests from his seat in an undertone “sometimes.” I under- 
stood the Senator to be charging that there was a distinct 
combination between the progressives“ upon the one hand 
and Democratie Senators upon the other, and charged that they 
were voting in unison. 

In answer to that, from my seat and without rising, I said 
“not always; sometimes some have voted as you did;“ or 
words to that effect. I did not expect or intend that this sug- 
gestion, made from my seat, should go into the Recorp, although 
I had no objection to having it in the RECORD. 

But the Senator from Rhode Island, and a little later the 
Senator from Indiana, saw proper to refer to what I said in a 
way that puts it into the Recorp, And now, I want to say just 
what I meant by the remark. 

Mr. President, as a rule, with only two or three exceptions, 
Democratic Senators have voted together. There has been 
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scarcely an appreciable defection on this side in our voting. 
I did not like what the Senator from Rhode Island was saying 
about a combination, because I did not think it was founded in 
fact. I know there is no collusion, understanding, or combina- 
tion of any kind between Senators upon that side who have 
been opposing the exorbitant rates proposed in this bill and 
Senators upon this side. It is true that one Senator upon this 
side has yoted uniformly with the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in all these schedules. I refer to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. McEnery], and on this floor that Senator within 
the last few days made a speech in which he declares himself 
to be a pronounced protectionist all along the line. 

Mr. President, I have not myself always voted with the so- 
called “ progressives.” We have had votes here, as every Senator 
knows, when some Senators upon this side have voted with the 
progressives and there have been other votes where they have 
been opposed, as the Rrcorp shows. Sometimes it has hap- 
pened that the so-called “progressives” have voted with the 
Committee on Finance, and Democratic Senators have recorded 
themselves solidly—or practically so—on the other side. So 
when the Senator from Rhode Island declared that there was 
some sort of combination between the so-called “ progressive” 
element of the Republicans and Democratic Senators, I made 
the remark I did in the way of contradiction. I was not seeking 
to impeach or criticise or censure what Democrats upon this 
side may have done, whatever I may have thought about it, but 
I did not think the facts warranted the declaration made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. That is all I care to say in 
explanation of that remark. 

But while I am on my feet and before I leave the floor I 
think it an opportune time to say that, so far as I am concerned, 
whatever other Senators on either side may think about it, I 
believe that the solemn declarations of a party convention, as- 
sembled with delegates from every State in the Union—intelli- 
gent and representative men, met to declare the principles and 
public policy of a great party—should have some binding force 
on party men. 

Platforms are made by representative men sent from every 
State in the Union, and they meet in one great national con- 
vocation. I have attended several of these party conventions. 
I have been upon platform committees. I have never known, in 
my experience, a platfarm that did not have in it some things I 
thought it would have been better to have left out, and other 
things left out which I thought should have been put in. But 
when, by a consensus of the judgment and opinion of all the 
delegates, a platform is agreed upon and promulgated, it has a 
binding force upon me as a party man. 

In like manner, when a Republican national convention as- 
sembles and promulgates a platform of policies and purposes, it 
ought to have some binding force upon Senators of that faith; 
at least upon all who care for party discipline and party obli- 
gation. If this be not true, then party organization is a myth. 
It amounts to nothing if Senators or Members of the House of 
Representatives upon either side of the Chamber can come here 
and say they are indifferent to the solemn avowals of a national 
convention, which is the supreme party tribunal, and that they 
will assert their own views and judgment upon questions with- 
out regard to party declarations. They have a right to do it, 
of course, and when they do I do not consider it within my 
province to arraign them. Every Senator acts on his own con- 
science and judgment, and is responsible to his own constitu- 
ents. But I want to say for myself, and let it go into the 
Recorp, that I am a party man; I am a Democrat; and on cur- 
rent questions of party policy I look first and immediately to 
my party platform to see what my party stands for. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, before the debate closes I 
wish to call attention to one thing that has been uttered time 
and again by the Republican members of the Senate and has 
been again repeated to-day. I have nothing to do with the quar- 
rels between the members of the Republican party in the Sen- 
ate. If some of them desire to repudiate the party platform as 
it was understood by the American people in the last election, 
and revise the tariff up, and others desire to execute the will of 
the majority of the American people as they expressed them- 
selves at the polls, adopting the policy laid down by the Repub- 
lican platform, it is no concern of mine. 

I will say, however, that while the Senator from Michigan 
insists upon his simile or analogy of the dikes that protect the 
Netherlands against the floods, thereby proclaiming himself by 
implication in favor of an entirely prohibitive tariff because it 
ean mean nothing else—if he will recall the history of that 
country, he will remember that there came a time when the 
people of that country cut the dikes and Jet the floods in, in 
order that they might be protected. = 


So, now, if the Senator from Michigan and those who uphold 
him are correct in the doctrine that there shall be no trade 
between this country and any other country, that the tariff 
shall be so high as entirely to prohibit importations to this 
country and thereby prohibit commercial relations between this 
country and any other country, there may come a time, as it 
is supposed by the American people that there has come a time, 
when the enemy to this country—extortion—will need the let- 
ting in of the floods of importation in order to destroy that 
enemy, as in the time of cutting the dikes the floods were turned 
into the Netherlands in order to destroy the enemies to that 
country. 

But, Mr. President, it has been asserted time and again that 
the trouble which came in 1893 and 1894 was because of the 
Wilson tariff bill. For more than a third of a century no 
tariff law had been enacted by the Democratic party. No tariff 
law had been enacted where any material number of the Demo- 
cratic party had had any efficient participation in its enactment. 

Yet there came the panic of 1873 and there came the panic 
of 1893, the latter of these panics when the McKinley Act was 
in full force, a bill that had permitted every man who wanted 
protection, or at least wanted an opportunity for extortion 
under the name and guise of protection, to come in and take 
just exactly what he wanted, as he is permitted now. So the 
panic of 1893, which destroyed business in the country at that 
time, which caused tramps to flock all over this country and to 
come in armies—the Coxey army—to the city of Washington 
for the purpose of righting themselves, occurred under the 
highest protective tariff probably that there had been up to 
that time, and was not caused by any tariff legislation of the 
Democratic party. I hope this assertion, which has been made 
time and again against the Democratic party, will always be 
answered by some Democratic Senator or Representative in the 
Congress of the United States. 

The panic of 1893 threw its shadow through the next four 
years, and it took four years to recover from the panic that 
had been produced under the McKinley tariff act. I do not 
know whether the McKinley tariff act was the cause of the 
panic or not, but if any tariff legislation produced a panic and 
produced the trouble that existed in 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896 
it was the tariff act of 1890, known as the “ McKinley Act.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that in 
the interest of the expedition of business we will not ask that 
these paragraphs be put to a yote, but in consenting to that 
form of announcement we do not wish to be understood as 
agreeing to the paragraphs. With that statement I am per- 
fectly willing that the Chair shall continue to make the an- 
nouncement in the way it has been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would hold it open 
if any objection was made, even subsequent to the announce- 
ment. 

Mr. BACON. The Chair did not understand me correctly, I 
said that in the interest of the expedition of business we would 
not object to the announcement being thus made by the Chair— 
that there was no objection—but we did-not desire that, by 
that form of announcement, it should be considered that we did 
in fact have no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 323 the committee have an 
amendment. I offer an amendment, to insert the words “ except 
flax after the word “fiber,” in line 19, on page 111. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 323, line 19, after the word 
“fiber” and the comma, insert the words “except flax” and a 


comma. 

Mr. MONEY. It was impossible for me to hear what the 
Senator from Rhode Island said. There is so little order in the 
Senate that it is almost impossible, at least for me, to know 
what is going on. I am not trying very hard to understand it 
all, but I would like to get some. I ask the Senator if he will 
not repeat what he said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said the amendment which I send to the 
desk provides for inserting the words “except flax” in the 
provision in regard to pile fabrics. It is provided for in an- 
other paragraph in Schedule J. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer an observation in regard 
to paragraph 323, which relates to plushes, velvets, velveteens, 
eorduroys, and all pile fabrics, and so forth. I observe the com- 
mittee has left the House rates undisturbed, and that the House 
left the Dingley rates undisturbed, and I desire to submit an 
inquiry whether it would not be a wise thing somewhat to re- 
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duce that inclusive duty contained in the last proviso of the 
paragraph: 

That none of the articles or fabrics provided for in this paragraph 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 473 per cent ad valorem. 

That seems to have been calculated to a very great nicety in 
1897, but I can not find any reason for maintaining a higher ad 
valorem duty on those goods in the present state of the manu- 
facture, which is now very highly advanced, than is provided 
for the highest classes of manufactured cotton cloths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is much more expensive to make these 
plushes, velvets, velveteens, and so forth, than the ordinary 
cotton cloths, They have always had a higher rate in all the 
tariff bills, and the rate is only 24 per cent higher than that on 
the ordinary common cloth. I think the rates can not be re- 
spe without affecting seriously the manufacture in this coun- 


Mr. DOLLIVER. But the highest rate provided for the 
highest style of cotton cloth, cloths exceeding 300 threads to the 
square inch, is limited by a minimum of 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, while twelve years ago the manufacture of many of 
these cloths, plushes, and so forth, was a comparatively new 
industry. The price of these cloths has not been in excess of 
the price of highly wrought cotton cloths. For instance, cordu- 
roy is a very common article of clothing, and, I think, not so 
expensive as the high grades of cotton cloths. The manufac- 
ture is very well advanced in this country, and I would be very 
much pleased if the twelve years of progress in the art of weav- 
ing this cloth under ample protection could be followed by a 
slight reduction of the Dingley schedules, although I do not 
propose to offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Iowa if 
I did not feel that the rates suggested are necessary for pro- 
tection I would not resist his suggestion. I am perfectly sure, 
because I am quite as familiar with this industry as any article 
of the cotton schedule, that these rates are not high. They are 
articles of luxury. Some of these velvets are high priced and 
I should be very sorry to see any reduction of the rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, before the paragraph is disposed 
of, it seems to me that this is an opportune time in which to 
request the chairman of the Committee on Finance to explain 
“the difference in the cost of the production of these articles 
in this country and abroad.” I have waited in vain for an 
explanation on paragraph 316, which was kindly promised by 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance. I hope it will not 
be regarded as intrusive if I should suggest that the platform 
of the Republican party pledged the leaders in the Senate to 
write this paragraph among others in the light of “the dif- 
ference in the cost of production in this country and abroad.” 

Cotton goods as a general rule do not exceed in labor cost, 
counting the labor as compared with the gross value, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent for the entire amount of labor. Indeed, the 
textile schedule, as shown by our census, does not exceed 19.5 
per cent of the value of the product for the labor cost. But here 
the difference between the cost of production in this country 
and abroad is put at 474 per cent. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Rhode Island what is the difference by per- 
centage in the cost of the production of these articles in the 
United States and abroad. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator wish an answer to his 
question? 

Mr. OWEN. I have addressed an inquiry to the most learned 
expert on the question of the difference in the cost of production 
in this country and abroad that can be found on the floor of 
the Senate, and wish a plain answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr, President, I appreciate fully the re- 
curring and I was almost going to say spasmodic thirst for 
knowledge of the Senator from Oklahoma. It is shared more or 
less by other Senators sitting upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber. I have no doubt that if we had a combination in this 
respect in which this thirst could be pooled it would be ex- 
tremely valuable and it would answer in the new State of 
Oklahoma. 

But the Senator from Oklahoma could not have listened to my 
speech the other night, to be serious about this matter, because 
I explained the difference between the cost of production here 
and in competing countries abroad upon these articles in the 
cotton schedule. That speech I have not had a chance to read 
yet, but it will be published in to-morrow morning’s RECORD, 
and I will suggest that the Senator should devote his spare time 
to a perusal of it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall defer this matter with 
great pleasure until to-morrow morning, but I wish to advise 


the Senator if his printed remarks are no more satisfactory 
than his explanation of paragraph 316, which took place after 
the passage of that paragraph, and in such an indiscernible and 
invisible manner that it never reached my ears nor appeared in 
the Recorp, that I shall again make the inquiry of the Senator 
from Rhode Island as to the difference in the cost of production. 

If it would not greatly inconvenience the Senator at this time, 
I should like to know the percentage of labor cost in these arti- 
eles in the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated in a general way that the cost of 
labor in the United States was about twice what it is in com- 
peting countries, that is, about 50 per cent difference. The dif- 
ference in this paragraph is 473 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in determining any mathematical 
equation where x is the unknown quantity, to double the value 
of x is not very elucidating. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to have the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts inform me with regard to the difference of the labor 
cost of these articles. 

Mr. LODGE. The statement read by the Senator from 
Rhode Island the other night gave the figures of the British 
Board of Trade collected in the various countries of Europe and 
in the United States. I suppose the Senator from Rhode Island 
thought that the British Board of Trade would be considered a 
disinterested witness. Those figures represent the difference of 
cost very accurately. I can not repeat them from memory, but 
I can get the report of the board of trade and submit it here. 

I know what an investigation showed made by Carroll D. 
Wright, who was a statistician, I think, whose reputation is un- 
questioned. It was made when he was chief of the bureau of 
labor statistics in my State. The inquiry extended over a 
number of years, and the result was that in 90 industries of 
Massachusetts and England the wages per hour were 77 per 
cent higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. He gave 
all the details involved, making up five volumes. 

Mr. OWEN. After the side remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts I would now like an answer to my question. 
I have access to those statistics. 

Mr. LODGE. I have given the Senator an answer. 
not make him understand it, of course. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma is entirely capable 
of comprehending anything that will emanate in the English 
language from the Senator from Massachusetts. But when the 
Senator from Massachusetts talks about the difference in the 
amounts paid to the labor of Great Britain as shown by the 
reports referred to which are in my possession, and from which 
I have made a compilation, he does not answer the question 
as to the percentage of labor cost in the materials mentioned 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not under- 
stand that that was his question. I thought he was asking 
what the difference in labor cost is. 

Mr. OWEN. The question was that which I have last 
stated. 

Mr. LODGE. Now I understand that what the Senator 
wants is the amount of labor cost of the material. 

Mr. OWEN. The percentage of labor cost. 

Mr. LODGE. The percentage of the labor cost, as distin- 
guished from the material used, I can not, in this particular 
paragraph, give without an opportunity of inquiry. I can get it 
by inquiry. I can not answer it offhand. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I move that this paragraph be passed 
over until that information be furnished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I have sought in vain to obtain from any mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee the percentage of labor cost in 
any of these items. Not in a single instance has an answer 
been made, and I venture to say that no answer will be made 
while this debate is pending. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said the other night that in a fabric cost- 
ing $1 a pound—and the same rule applies to all these articles— 
not over 20 per cent was the cost of the material and 80 per 
cent was the cost of labor. Of course I would be glad to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Oklahoma, but if we wait until 
every Senator is satisfied about something which he may have 
in his mind with reference to these matters it will take a long 
time, especially if we get to a point where he is sure that he 
understands it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senator 
from Rhode Island to the report of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, pub- 
lished in Senate Document No. 20, Fifty-fifth Congress, third 
session, a gentleman whose ability in the matter of making 
such inquiries has been complimented by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 
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190. Cloth manufactured in the United States. Cotton cloth, 
381 inches wide; picks, per inch, 64 by 64; warp yarn, No. 30; 
weft yarn, No. 36, 5.15 yards per pound. The cost of labor in 
transforming these materials is not 80 per cent, but 33 per cent, 
and the cost of the material not 20 per cent, but 66 per cent. 

In case No. 181, four-leaf twills, 43 inches wide; picks, per 
inch, 68 by 68; warp yarn, average number 2805; weft yarn, 
average number 3778; 4.30 yards per pound. The labor cost is 
35 per cent, and 64 per cent of the whole value is the cost of 
the material. So it goes with numerous other particular cases 
enumerated by him. I think, therefore, it is very much in point 
to know what is the percentage of labor cost in these articles, 
and also what is the percentage of labor cost of these or similar 
articles in Great Britain. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator is interested on account of the Chicago platform in 
these propositions or for some other reason. I will give the 
Senator from Oklahoma one answer which applies to practically 
every schedule and every paragraph in the bill. The total 
cost of production in the United States is a labor cost; prac- 
tically entirely so. 

Mr. OWEN. Upon what evidence is that based? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Common sense. 

Mr. OWEN. That is not sufficiently accurate as an answer 
to my question, statistically. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That may not be good authority to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. It depends by whom the announcement is 
made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator, and every Senator, must know 
that the cost of production of every article produced in the 
United States is in its last analysis a cost of the labor that 
goes into it. The only exception to that must be, of course, 
ore in the earth undisturbed and lumber in the primeval forest 
undisturbed. Every other element of cost is a cost of labor 
in one form or another. So if a piece of cotton cloth costs a 
dollar, it practically represents a dollar labor cost. 

Now, as a general thing, wages in Great Britain are about 
one-half what they are in the United States, and the cost of 
production of an article in Great Britain is about half what it 
costs in the United States. I mean the total cost from one 
end to the other and the long line of development and manu- 
facture. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. ALDRICH. The cost in Germany is 40 per cent. I will 
not stop to question small refinements of difference, but in the 
main it is about 40 per cent what it is in the United States. 

Mr. BACON. I ask the Senator a-question for information, 
with his permission. When the Senator says all the labor cost, 
does the Senator mean that the capital is but the result of 
labor, the previous labor accumulating? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BACON. He does not, then, separate the labor immedi- 
ately employed from capital? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. I do not think it is fair to make 
a comparison of that kind. It is never fair to make compari- 
sons of the cost at a single stage of this long process of manu- 
facture. 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking about the capital employed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. You can not say, for instance, that if it 
costs 10 per cent to transfer yarn into the next step that the 
total cost is 10 per cent. That is absolutely plain, I think, to 
everybody. : 

I repeat for the benefit of the Senator from Oklahoma that 
the labor cost of all articles produced in the United States will 
be at least 90 per cent of the total, and he can figure the differ- 
ence himself, whatever it may be. 

Mr. OWEN. I have figured it from our own census, and I 
find that the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island, in 
its application to the point at issue, is not true, and it is not 
approximately true. I will state what I find with regard to 
the textiles, for instance. I do not wish to say anything which 
is discourteous; I do not mean what I say in that way, because 
I am not now dealing with the Senator from Rhode Island per- 
sonally, but I am dealing with a public question upon which it 
is my duty to speak, and to speak as plainly as I understand it. 

I haye examined the census reports. I have taken the gross 
amount of the products of American manufacturers by the 
census of 1900, and I have taken the gross amount of wages 
paid. The gross amounts of those products when estimated by 
the wages, show that the total amount paid to labor out of some 
$13,000,149,159 in value in products (Ab. Census 1900, Table 156) 
of manufactures is $2,320,938,168, and the general average of 
actual labor cost is 17.8 per cent of the gross value of the 
product, and no more. So the percentages do not comport with 
the view of the Senator from Rhode Island that 90 per cent 


of the product is the wages of labor. While it is true that a 
large part of the gross value of the products, to wit, $7,343,- 
627,875, are materials and enter into the calculation, and while 
it is relatively true that those materials are also originally 
sprung from the hand of labor, and a large part of them may 
be classsed in this confused way as the result of labor, still as 
far as these manufacturers are concerned that material, which 
is raw material for the factory, must be considered as material 
alone, and the labor cost of putting those materials so manufac- 
tured into their merchantable form does not exceed 17.8 per cent, 
and in the group of textile industries only 19.5 per cent, the 
gross product being $1,637,484,484 and the total wages $341,- 
734,399. I call attention to this fact, because I think it is very 
important. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Oklahoma is new, reason- 
ably new, anyhow 

Mr. OWEN. Very new, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In these tariff discussions. It is a matter 
that has been gone over a thousand times, I take it. I suggest 
to the Senator that if he takes this proposition over night and 
will study it, he will find that the cost of production in the 
United States of any article that he may choose is 90 per cent 
of it at least labor, and he will find if he reads the statistics 
and digests them carefully that the cost of that labor in the 
United States is vastly in excess of what it is in any other 
country. 

Now, he can figure for himself, he being a bright mathe- 
matician, what the various problems are with reference to any 
particular item, and there can be no other answer given to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. He may have a judgment about it 
which is entirely different from mine, but that is a matter of 
theory, and I presume, if I should take the next six weeks in 
discussing it with him, he probably would not agree to my judg- 
ment in regard to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I will in just one moment. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island would show me the authority upon which the dif- 
ference in the cost of production is based in these paragraphs, 
and if the rates proposed really represented the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad, I should agree with 
him and vote for the schedule. But I can demonstrate the 
contrary and have done so in the Carroll D. Wright report in 
446 instances, as well as by the census table 156 (Ab. Cen., 1900). 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island a question? 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield for a moment to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just a moment. I will ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma if he thinks the rates named in the bill are too 
high? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If they are lowered, it will increase the 
importations, will it not? 

Mr. OWEN. I should think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, we imported between 
three and four million yards of the articles in this paragraph 
last year at a cost of between one and two million dollars. 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma want to import some millions 
more of those goods and deny the privilege to the American 
manufacturer and the American workingman to produce them 
in this country? 

Mr. OWEN. No; Mr. President, I do not feel willing to 
deny the American manufacturer any just provision which 
would put him upon a perfect equality with other manufac- 
turers of the world. á 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but if the Senator will permit me, 
we imported between three and four million yards. If we re- 
duce the rates we will, perhaps, import as much more, possibly 
even a larger amount than that; and that, of course, will dis- 
place to that extent employment to American workingmen and 
the opportunity of American manufacturers to do business in 
this country. Now, if the Senator wants to accomplish that 
result, of course these duties ought to be reduced. 

Mr. OWEN. In response to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I will say that the importations of the goods to which he 
has referred is due to the fact that they fill a matter of want 
and a matter of taste of the American consumer, and therefore 
are brought into this country. I believe that the goods which 
are produced in America will find an equal foreign field, due to 
the same question of taste or same question of foreign desire 
to have that which is made in our country. I do not believe 


that the Americans are peculiar in that respect, but that they, 
like all other purchasers, follow the line of their taste in such 
matters. I do not believe that if we were to absolutely close 
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our ports to all foreign importations we would thereby benefit 
our own manufacturers. I believe we would do them a harm, 
because just as soon as they had supplied this market they 
would then close their factories; they would no longer need to 
employ labor; they would no longer have occasion for any other 
market than that which would be afforded here. 

I do not think that is a wise policy. The United States ex- 
ports and imports are less per capita than any other civilized 
nation in the world, and it is because of the narrow policy which 
excludes foreign imports and compels foreign people to avoid 
purchases from our country. 

The only question in this matter which I am constrained to 
insist upon is that the pledge which was made to the American 
people shall be faithfully complied with, and that is why I have 
called attention time and time again to the percentage of labor 
cost in these articles, in order to elicit the fact that “ the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad” is not the basis 
upon which these schedules are being written. It can not be 
emphasized too strongly before the Senate and before the people 
of the United States as to the pledge made to them in the past, 
even if it is explained on the floor here, that it was not in- 
tended to write this tariff down; the people of the United States 
ought to understand that the pledge made to them is not being 
carried out; and when I call for “the difference in the cost of 
production” the Senator from New Hampshire rises in his 
place and says that the inquiry is absurd. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. OWEN. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator's pardon, I did not 
make any criticism of that at all. I simply interrogated the 
Senator as to whether if the rates were reduced the importa- 
tions would not be increased. I find no fault with the Senator's 
effort to get the information that he is seeking, but I am at a 
loss to understand why the Senator can not get that on his own 
account quite as well as to demand that any other Senator 
shall get it for him. 

Mr. OWEN. I am abundantly supplied, and I shall furnish 
the Senator with that information in my early convenience, 
What I am pointing out is not my lack of information. I am 
pointing out that when I call on you gentlemen who are rep- 
resenting the party in power to give the percentage of labor 
cost in these articles you make no answer, but on the contrary 
you indulge in general discussion and talk about the labor cost 
of Europe and the labor cost here, and do not come down to 
the real issue. That is what I am calling attention to. 

I will furnish the Senate with the percentage of labor cost. 
I have already pointed out to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that the total labor cost, as shown by our own census, is 19.5 
per cent of the value of the gross product in the textile indus- 
tries of the United States and 17.8 per cent of the gross value 
of all products of all the industries. That is a fact of vital 
importance recorded in our census reports, and it is not to be 
set aside by informing me in a high-handed way that common 
sense will tell me that 80 per cent of any product is labor. 
The census is to the contrary, and the inquiry is not to be 
dealt with in that manner. I have a right to ask these ques- 
tions, and I have a right to a frank answer showing what the 
percentage of labor cost is in these articles, and showing what 
the percentage of labor cost is abroad; and then we can calcu- 
late the difference in the percentage of labor cost in this coun- 
try and abroad and thereby determine the tariff rate. Without 
that data you can not do it. I have a right to demand the 
tariff be so written as the Republican party is pledged. I do 
demand the requisite data, even if I receive no answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next paragraph passed 
over will be reported. 

The SecreTary. Paragraph 324. “ Curtains, table covers, and 
all articles manufactured of cotton chenille,” ete. 

Mr. ALDRICH, For the committee I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk. The effect of this amendment is to 
quite largely reduce the rates of the paragraph, and make it 
more consistent, and make it apply surely to the articles which 
it was intended the paragraph as originally drawn should 
apply to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 15, page 112, paragraph 324, after the 
words “chief value,” strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph and insert: 

Tapestries, and other Jacquard figured u 


over 6 ounces per square io 
cotton or other vegetable 


The amendment will be 


upholstery goods, weighin, 
composed wholly or in chief Saloa 0 
any of the foregoing, in the plece or 


otherwise, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I should be very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to look at the amendment for a moment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We might pass on to the next paragraph, 
I suggest. 
pine ALDRICH. We might take up the next provision I 

nk. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is it the Senator’s purpose to have the 
amendment printed and go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not object to having it go over if it is 
the desire of Senators. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should be very greatly obliged if that 
course is pursued. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I ask that that be done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We can take it up this evening possibly. 
It was offered by me several days ago. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I had not seen it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will find it already printed. I 
will have it taken up this evening at the evening session. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] a few moments ago took occasion to make an 
inferential criticism against those of us on this side who could 
not see our way clear to place lumber on the free list, and 
delivered his opinion to the effect that a Democrat is bound by 
the declaration of the Democratic party in national conven- 
tion. To that statement, so far as it relates to a principle, I 
thoroughly and cordially subscribe, but I have said on another 
occasion that I do not believe that a convention of delegates 
selected wholly without reference to these matters of legisla- 
tive detail have any power to bind the judgment and the con- 
science of legislators with respect to them. The conyention goes 
to the full extent of its authority when it names a candidate 
and adopts a platform declaring the principles of the party. 
That rule has been generally accepted by men of all parties, but 
this acceptance has found a very distinguished exception in the 
person of the gentleman who now criticises the Democrats and 
whose criticism the Senator from Missouri has echoed. 

In 1892 the Democratic national convention expressly and 
emphatically declared without reserve or qualification in favor 
of a law to repeal the tax of 10 per cent on the issues of state 
banks, or rather, the tax of 10 per cent on institutions which 
paid out the notes of state banks, which was in effect exactly 
the same thing. At that time there sat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Hon. William J. Bryan, representing a Nebraska 
district, and, when the Democratic party in the House of 
Representatives attempted to fulfill that pledge of the national 
convention, he refused to be bound by it, and voted against that 
specific, direct, and positive pledge which the Democratic party 
had made to the people of the United States and on which it 
had won a great triumph. I have no criticism to make of him 
further than to repeat against him and his friends the criticisms 
against us in which they now indulge. You will find upon an 
examination of the Recorp that Mr. Bryan not only refused to 
be bound by that declaration, but asserted the doctrine that a 
congressional district had the power to bind its representative 
against the authority of the party in national convention assem- 
bled; and though Mr. Bryan voted and spoke against the redemp- 
tion of that pledge, he has been three times nominated by the 
Democratic party since then for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

More than that, Mr. President, the question of whether or 
not that law, which imposed a tax of 10 per cent upon the 
issues of state banks, should be repealed, involved, at least 
in the opinion of many of. us who then sat in the House of 
Representatives, a question of principle and not of policy. Two 
of the distinguished judges who heard and decided that case 
in the Supreme Court of the United States held the law which 
we sought to repeal invalid upon the ground that it invaded 
the power of the State to organize corporations and to endow 
them with such faculties as, in the judgment of the legislature, 
might be proper. 

Speaking for myself, that was the principle upon which I 
voted. I have never believed in bank money, whether issued by 
the banks created by the General Government or issued by a 
corporation created by a State. I have always believed that 
the power to issue money is a sovereign power and can not 
be properly delegated to individuals or to corporations; but I 
also believe that the States of this Union have the right and 
have the power under the Constitution of the United States, if 
they see fit, to create a corporation and authorize it to issue 
its promissory notes. Those notes can not be made by any law 
of any State a legal tender. 

No man ean be compelled to receive them in the transaction 
of his business, and if he does accept them, he accepts them 
simply as he would accept my note or the note of another indi- 
vidual or the note of a corporation. He takes them voluntarily, 
and at their value, under no compulsion of any law. I have 
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never seen the time that, as a member of the legislature of 
Texas, I would have yoted to create a bank corporation and 
authorize it to issue its promissory notes; but, as a Member 
of Congress, feeling that the Federal Government had no just 


constitutional power to destroy a corporation which the State 
has the power to create, I voted to repeal that tax of 10 per 
cent. It seemed to me to involve a principle. Yet, at other 
gentlemen who thought otherwise I have not deemed it neces- 
sary to level my criticisms. But when I, and when the ma- 
jority of Democrats are arraigned by implication because we 
do not choose to surrender our conscience and our judgment on 
a detail that was in violation of a principle of the Democratic 
party, I do not think anybody here or elsewhere can fairly be 
heard to assail us. 

Mr. President, to illustrate—and I did not say it the other 
day because I did not care to say it—to illustrate the folly of 
allowing a convention to instruct legislators as to details, I 
only need to call attention to the fact that that platform 
pledged us to put logs on the free list when logs were already 
on the free list. Obyiously they did not know what it is nec- 
Senne 4000, EDE T Ao Det Chink they: knew whet might to he 

one. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I want first to indorse what 
has been said by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bary] as to 
the freedom of a Senator obeying his own conscience and his 
own interpretation of the Constitution in matters of legislation. 
I happened to be a Member of the Congress to which he re- 
ferred and voted as did the Senator from Texas for the reasons 
which he has so clearly and strongly expressed. I recollect 
very well that Mr. Bryan not only voted against that bill, but I 
remember the reasons which he gave for doing so. I am not 
stating this in criticism of Mr. Bryan, but to continue what has 
been so well said by the Senator from Texas. I recollect that in 
his speech Mr. Bryan stated that the platforms of parties bound 
only the candidates who were running upon them and did not 
bind any Representative in Congress. I think I am correct 
about that. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Mississippi is exactly cor- 
rect. That was his statement. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Texas please find the 
passage and read it in my time? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir; I will. It is as follows: 

It has been stated that every Democrat is In duty bound to vote for 


the re of the state-bank tax, because of the Pack relating to that 
subj adopted by the last Democratic national conyention. A plat- 


form can mg bind those who run upon it. 
President Cleveland is, of course, to the repeal of the an 
the nation: 


because he accepted a nomination asd an election u 
Democratic platform of 1892. Those also are pled; to repeal whose 
nominating conventions indorsed the national platform, and those are 
rhaps bound also who ran as without expressly repudiat- 
that part of the national platform. In own case I was not only 
Lenden bat T expresne repadiated in my canvass We lank e 
ake favor of — ing the state-bank tax. 4 ; 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, that is about as I recollect it. 
It was not worth while on my part to call it to the attention 
of the Senate, but since the subject has been introduced, I want 
to supplement what the Senator from Texas has said. 

I want to say further to the Senate that I have no criticism 
to make of any member on this side or on the other side of the 
Chamber. I shall certainly exercise the right for myself to 
construe the Constitution and the platform and everything else 
by my light, and not by the light of any other man here or else- 
where; and I freely accord to others the privilege which I shall 
always exercise. 

I want to say further, Mr. President, that there is hardly any 
man here or elsewhere who does not like approbation. The 
sweetest plaudit that can meet the public servant is the declara- 
tion “ Well done” from his own constituency; but above all is 
the approval of his own conscience, the maintenance of his self- 

and of his intellectual integrity. If he has these, he 
ean defy criticism and censure from any quarter whatever. It 
is to be noted—and I did not intend to enter into any such dis- 
cussion or to bring it before the Senate, but I will say it, now 
that I am up—that the criticism which has been severest upon 
the Democratic part of the Senate for voting a small duty of 25 
cents per ton on iron ore and $1 a thousand feet on rough lum- 
ber, and so on, came from Democratic papers that never did in- 
dorse or support the candidacy of Mr. Bryan at any time and 
never approved a thing in his platforms except this part of this 
one. 

I want to say further—it is not necessary to say it, because I 
am committing myself probably to a position which will elicit 
more criticism, to which I am indifferent—but I will say that 
there are other things in that platform which, if embodied in a 
bill brought before the Senate, I would never vote for. Not 
only would I not vote for them, but I would not vote for them 


if they had been proclaimed in every convention from the time 
of Thomas Jefferson to Jeff Davis, because they are not what I 
believe to be necessary in a platform. In my opinion, a party 
platform should be a plain, clear, explicit declaration of prin- 
ciples and great policies, and should never enter into details of 
legislation, and not have any arguments or illustrations. It is 
not necessary. The fewer holes the fewer pegs you will have 
to put in them of doubt, misgiving, and misconstruction. 

So long as I shall be the servant of the people of Mississippi, 
I shall obey but one command, and that is of the legislature of 
my State. When that legislature sends me a message, a com- 
mand which I can not obey, I will tender them my commission 
and let them put a man here who will do so; but until that time 
I declare now my absolute independence of everybody and every- 
thing. I am always glad, however, to go with those who agree 
with me, never conceding it to be possible at any time that I 
can forsake the Democratic party, for there is nowhere else on 
earth for me or anybody like me to go. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I disclaim any purpose in what 
I said to-day to criticise, inferentially or otherwise, anything 
done by any Senator here. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Baux] says that he denies the right of any convention by a 
declaration of party policy to bind the judgment or conscience 
of a Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoCumser in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course the Senator desires to state me 
accurately. 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I said to bind the conscience or judgment of a 
Senator upon the details of legislation, not upon the policy of 
the party. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, undoubtedly, whether stated in 
one form or another, that is a question which addresses itself to 
every Senator. If a declaration should be made in a party 
platform that a Senator's judgment and conscience could not 
approve, and he should refuse to subscribe to it, I do not con- 
sider it within my province here to call him to account. I have 
not attempted, nor shall I now attempt, to censure or criticise 
what other Senators may say or do. I shall do as I think 
right, and I assume that others will do the same. 

Mr. President, I have no commission to speak in defense of 
Mr. Bryan or in eulogy of him. I have the honor of being 
his friend, but not any more than I have the honor of being the 
friend of Senators upon this floor. 

I agree to what the Senator from Texas said about the re- 
peal of the state bank tax. If I had been in the House of 
Representatives at that time I would have acted in concert 
with that Senator, and for the same reasons he has given. 

Mr. Bryan was not in my thought when I had the floor a 
little while ago. Mr. President, although I am Mr. Bryan's 
friend and greatly admire him, I do not think that his record 
as a party man—and I am going to state this deliberatively— 
gives him license to read lectures to Democrats who on this 
floor or in the House of Representatives may act on their own 
judgment and their own consciences, even though they may 
not strictly observe the declarations of a party platform. He 
has not been overcareful in that respect himself. But sir, I 
am not controlled in my judgment or utterances by Mr. Bryan 
or by any other man, and I do not quite fancy an intimation 
that Iam. I think, speak, and vote on my own responsibility. 

Mr. President, I was on the committee that made the Den- 
yer platform last year. When the platform was in process of 
formulation I opposed putting into it a declaration about a mere 
detail of legislation. 

I thought it was unwise and impolitic, and I have not changed 
my opinion about that; but the platform was made and pro- 
mulgated by the supreme tribunal of the Democratic party, 
and, while I do not criticise what others may do, and had not 
that in mind when I was speaking this afternoon, I can not re- 
treat now from the position I then took—that, in my opinion, 
the declaration of a national convention as to party policy and 
principle is entitled to and should receive the support of Sen- 
ators and Members of the House who have been elected by that 
party. But what I had in mind when I was talking at that 
time was not the thing to which the Senator from Texas [ Mr. 
BAILEY] or the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] referred; 
but I had reference particularly to the controversy that was 
raging on the other side about the Chicago platform, 

The Republican party had declared in its platform adopted 
at Chicago in fayor of constructing a new tariff law on the 
basis of the difference in the cost of production in America and 
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in foreign countries. Senators on that side had been discussing 
that, and I thought it an opportune time to press upon them 
the obligation they were under to carry out not only the letter, 
but the spirit of that platform declaration. Senators upon the 
other side, numbers of them, were attempting to show, and, I 
think, with marked success, showing it even by the admissions 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] himself, that 
there were paragraphs in this bill levying duties far beyond the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad, far be- 
yond any requirement of the Chicago platform; and I wanted 
to insist then, as I do now, that the Senator from Rhode Island 
and every Senator gathered about him was under obligation to 
the people of the country, who had commissioned them to come 
here and make this tariff law, to observe the declaration in 
their party platform, and to keep the pledge they had made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me for a second? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates to which I referred were the pre- 
cise rates that were fixed upon cotton cloth by the Democratic 
Senate in 1894, 

Mr. STONE. Well, Mr. President, the Senator stated, never- 
theless, that there were such duties levied, and he was immedi- 
ately called to account about it by the Senator from Indiana. 
Moreover, the Senators from Iowa and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] and others have demonstrated that 
the very thing I refer to is true, and this whether the Senator 
from Rhode Island admits it or not. 

It was not my purpose to involve myself or involve anyone 
on this side of the Chamber in a discussion about the Demo- 
cratic platform, but I wanted to sa 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. In order that I may excuse myself for having 
misunderstood the Senator from Missouri, I will say to him 
very frankly and to the Senate that I heard this morning that 
he was going to attack the majority of Democrats here for 
having voted against the motion to put lumber on the free list, 
and I supposed that it was intended so at that time. I regret 
that I misunderstood it, but that is the reason I did so. 

Mr. STONE. I did not know, of course, what the Senator 
heard or from whom he heard it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I guess the Senator from Missouri knows 
from whom I heard it. 

Mr. STONE. I do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Sitting right here the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], the Senator from Missouri, and I talked about it, 
and I asked the Senator from Missouri not to do it. 

Mr. STONE. That is true. The Senator from Texas said he 
had heard that and asked me not to do it. That.the Senator 
did, but I asked the Senator from Texas at the moment from 
whom he got that information, and I have not been informed yet. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator asked me? 

Mr. STONE. I did. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
told me that the Senator from Missouri stated that he was 
going to do it, but that he would not. 

Mr. STONE. Then it seems that the Senator got his infor- 
mation from the Senator from Arkansas that I was going to 
attack Senators here. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, President, Jet us not have any misunder- 
standing. I got the information which I received from the 
Senator from Arkansas in the presence of the Senator from 
Missouri, and there were one or two other Senators that sat 
here and heard the whole conversation. The Senator from 
Missouri heard everything said by the Senator from Arkansas 
that I heard. 

Mr. STONE. I did not hear that—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, that happened. 

Mr. STONE. From the Senator from Arkansas? With all 
due respect to the Senator from Texas, I think he is mistaken 
about the Senator from Arkansas having said anything like 
that. i 

But that is wholly immaterial and unimportant. I stated 
that I did not know from whom the Senator had obtained his 
information, and I did not. If I cared to go into a private 
conversation, much said in a half-jocular way, that I had in 
my own room last night with the Senator from Arkansas—but, 
Mr. President, I will not do that. I made no attack upon 
Senators on this side. I have said nothing offensive, or in- 
tended to be offensive, to them; and that ought to be the one 
thing to be considered here—that is, what I did on the floor. 


If I had had any purpose, which I disclaim, of attacking the 
Senator from Texas or any other Senator for his vote on the 
lumber schedule, it is sufficient to say that I did not do it. I 
said nothing upon the subject and, therefore, I do not think 
that the Senator from Texas should have dragged a private 


conversation before the Senate. If I had wished to attack, 
there would have been no doubt about my purpose. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Missouri asked me where 
I got my information. I am not in the habit of making a 
statement and then having an inquiry made of where I got my 
information without answering, and the Senator from Missouri 
is the one who dragged out the private conversation. 

Mr. STONE. I said, Mr. President, that I did not know 
where the Senator got his information. That was what I said. 
Now, Mr. President, I desire to say, not only to the Democratic 
Senators, but to Republican Senators as well, that I stand by 
the proposition I announced this afternoon. I believe that the 
declarations of a party platform are obligatory and should have 
some binding force on party men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5 o'clock and 
30 minutes haying arrived, in obedience to the order of the Sen- 
ate, the Senate will take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STONE. I make the point of no quorum. 

mag PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Cullom Hale Perkins 
Beveridge Cummins Hughes Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 
pew Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bristow Dick Kean Scott 
rown Dillingham Lodge Simmons 
Burnham Dixon McCumber Smith, Md. 
Burrows Dolliver Martin Smith, Mich. 
Burton Ikins Money Smoot 
Carter Fletcher Nelson Stone 
cece Flint Newlands Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Oliver arner 
Clarke, Ark. are Overman arren 
Clay Gallinger Page Wetmore 
Crane Gamble <- Paynter 
Crawford Guggenheim Penrose 


Mr. WARNER. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. PILES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Jones] is unavoidably detained, and can not attend the session 
of the Senate this evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
pending amendment is that offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island for the committee. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, when the Senate took a recess I 
had the floor.. I resume it now to complete what I was saying. 
A disagreeable situation occurred just before the recess. The 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] stated that I had de- 
clared a purpose to attack some Democratic Senators for some 
votes they had cast during the consideration of this bill. The 
Recorp will show, without going over it again, all that was said. 

Mr. President, I confess that the statement made by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Texas, was annoying and 
somewhat embarrassing to me. I did not think that a conversa- 
tion had in the cloakroom, where conversation is carried on with 
great freedom and abandon, should be repeated on the floor. 
But, under the circumstances, I now feel that I ought, in justice 
to myself, and in the presence of the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Texas, say just what there is about this whole 
matter. 

On Friday last there came to me a gentleman who is asso- 
ciated with important mercantile interests in New York and he 
talked to me about some features of the cotton schedule. He 
had talked to me about that schedule before on several occa- 
sions. He said to me that if I would write to a certain firm in 
New York, one of the leading mercantile firms of that metrop- 
olis, and ask them certain questions, they would probably give 
me some interesting information, 
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On that day, Friday last, I addressed a letter to that firm, 
making some inquiries. Yesterday morning I received their 
answer. They sent me a number of samples of cotton goods— 
mercerized brocades and other things—and attached to each 
sample was a statement showing the cost of the article, the 
duty imposed under the present law, the duty that would be 
imposed under the Senate bill, and showing also the increase of 
duty under the proposed bill over the existing law. There were 
14 or 15 of these samples and statements, and they were very 
striking. They were very interesting and very important, if 
true. While somewhat on the line of the things presented to 
the Senate by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], these were espe- 
cially clear-cut and distinct. 

I had it in mind to rise here this morning and exhibit those 
samples and read the statements, and then to call a page and 
direct him to take them across the aisle here and deliver them 
to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and ask him 
to say whether the statements made were true or false, and if 
he declined to answer them to call upon the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] to answer. That was the purpose I had in mind. 

Yesterday afternoon my friend the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. CLARKE] and I were together in my room, and I told him 
about this, and I went further and said—in substance, as I re- 
call it—that it would be a good time to go a little further and 
ask how any Democrat could vote for such an increase in tax- 
ation, and so on. In the course of this conversation I went 
on further to say to my friend from Arkansas, I do not know 
but that I will go a little deeper into it, and comment on some 
things in which you are concerned also.” This talk, really not 
altogether serious, went on at some length. Of course, I would 
not attack the Senator from Arkansas, for there is no man here 
closer to me than he; and if I thought he was in error in his 
judgment about anything I would not assail him on the Senate 
floor, nor he me if he thought I was in error. 

It seems that this morning in the cloakroom, in that free and 
easy sort of conversation which occurs in these cloakrooms, he 
made some half-jocular remark about this conversation which 
we had had. 

To-day the Senator from Texas, while I was standing near 
him waiting for my name to be called on some vote, said to 
me, as I thought, in perfect good humor, “I understand you 
are going to jump onto some of us here,” or something of that 
kind. I said. Who told you so?” Now, he and I differ in 
our remembrance of that conversation, although the difference 
is not important. The Senator from Texas states it as his re- 
membrance that the Senator from Arkansas said at that time 
that he had reported that I was going to do this awful thing. 
As I remember it, the Senator from Arkansas said to me, in a 
laughing way, while the Senator from Texas and I were having 
our little talk, which was entirely pleasant, “ Well, you are 
going to let them bulldoze you,” or something of that kind. 

That is all there is to this great affair. I regret that a 
circumstance so trivial should be brought into the Senate, and 
that I should be compelled to detail a matter of this sort in 
self-justification. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think this little 
incident has been distorted out of all relation to its real im- 
portance. I had a conversation with my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Missouri, yesterday, in which he indicated 
that he was prepared to engage somewhat extensively in the 
debate on the bill now pending here, especially with reference 
to the cotton schedule; that he had equipped himself with the 
usual experts and samples, and thought he would make a dis- 
play which would attract attention. And in further manifesta- 
tion of the exuberance incident to the discovery he had made, 
and the equipment with which he had supplied himself, he said 
he would comment somewhat on the action of Democrats who 
were voting for schedules that involved increases beyond the 
Dingley rates. He said when I get well started, I shall like 
wise include such pertinent comments upon certain votes which 
have been cast by Democratic Senators, not in accordance with 
the demands of the Denver platform.” I said “when you do 
that you will get on my toes, in which event you will find you 
have accumulated an engagement somewhat greater in magni- 
tude than the one you think you have taken in hand.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

‘when I reached the cloakroom this morning I found my 
worthy and distinguished friends—and they are friends—from 
North Carolina in a state of active perturbation about the com- 
ments being made upon their entirely commendable and wise 
votes against free lumber; and I said to them, “ Your troubles 
have just begun. When the Senator from Missouri gets through 
with you you will have more to account for than that.” It 
was a sore subject to them, because the comments and criti- 


cisms in their State are altogether out of line with the Democ- 
racy, wisdom, and patriotism of the vote they cast against 
free lumber. 

I heard no more of the matter until the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Texas had a little conversation in 
relation to it in my presence. I felt all the time that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri did not intend to make any such speech; 
that he had more courage at home than he would have up here, 
because he would find difficulties to cope with here which were 
not present there. 

I did not suppose that any private conversation I had had in 
reference to the incident was being made the basis of any seri- 
ous statement of fact, and I have not fixed in my mind just 
what I said. Nor have I fixed in my own recollection all the 
occasions when I made ‘statements concerning it, and there- 
fore I am not prepared to contradict anything that anybody 
says about it. 

The Senator from Missouri, I assume, although I was not 
here this afternoon, has not unjustly attacked anybody, and I 
hope that this incident will not be made the occasion, in the 
slightest degree, to disturb the cordial and harmonious relation- 
ship which exists between Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber. I probably am the innocent cause of the entire controversy. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish to make one further ob- 
servation before surrendering the floor. I did not make the 
speech I intended to make about the cotton schedule, based on 
these samples and calculations to which I referred, because it 
occurred to me that before I did so I had better get some expert 
to look them over and see whether I could absolutely rely upon 
them. And so last evening, after I parted from my friend the 
Senator from Arkansas, I saw an expert familiar with the law 
and with cotton fabrics and consulted him. He took my data 
under advisement and this morning he came to my offices and 
convinced me that there were errors in the statements; in some 
of them at least. So I postponed my assault on the Senators 
from Rhode Island and Utah. 

I postponed it because I do not wish to make any statement; 
I would not want to read into the Recorp any statement of 
fact unless I was first convinced that it was absolutely aceu- 
rate, and so I took precaution to discover whether the state- 
ments furnished me were accurate, and when I was told by a 
gentleman in every way capable of determining that question 
that some of the statements were not accurate, I did not and 
could not use them. , 

If the Senator from New York desires to interrupt me, I will 
yield. 

Mr. DEPEW. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Before the Senator does that 

Mr. DEPEW. I simply wanted to ask why in the interest 
of truth and enlightenment of the Senate the Senator had not 
sent that expert to some of our insurgent friends. 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply want to say that I accept, and prob- 
ably I ought to have accepted earlier in the day, the statement 
of the Senator from Missouri, that what he said and what I 
took exception to his saying was not intended as any criticism 
of those of us who voted against the motion to put lumber on 
the free list. I had not before supposed that it was so much of 
a jocular matter, and I say that if I had known it had been 
treated as a matter of joke I probably would never have par- 
ticularly observed the concluding sentence or two of the speech 
which the Senator from Missouri made in the afternoon. But 
having heard that, and since I was here this afternoon I recalled 
that the first word came to me while seated here, that a Senator 
suggested it to me, and then the conversation as I recalled it 
this afternoon occurred between the Senator from Arkansas, 
the Senator from Missouri, and myself. I want, however, to 
say that when I remonstrated with the Senator from Missouri 
about introducing a question of that kind he did not say 
whether or not he intended to do it, and as to whether or not 
I am supposed to know when he is joking he frequently changes 
his visage, and even when he smiles I am not always sure that 
he is joking. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not joke very often. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It will not do to leave now the 
impression that the Senator from Missouri was not justified 
when he made the announcement to me I had referred to. I 
was teasing my friend from North Carolina and this took place 
at that time. 

Mr. STONE. I think it is well enough to end this. It is 
not of sufficient importance to continue. I want, in conclusion, 
to say a word or two about platforms. I want it understood, 
so far as I am concerned, that I regard a platform promul- 
gated by a national convention as the deliberate expression of 
party judgment upon the policies and principles of that party. 
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From this position I can not recede. If what I say be not true 
then a platform is an idle and meaningless thing. If that be 
not true then there is no need of national conventions giving 
utterance to party convictions. If that be not true then I can 
understand why the Senator from Rhode Island and his col- 
leagues on the Finance Committee can treat the declarations 
of the Chicago platform with indifference. 

That is all I care to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, on the 
part of the committee, to paragraph 324. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY.. On page 112, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the words “ chief value,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words: 

h acquard figured upholstery goods, weighi: 
iy „ Square” ao coupons wholly rags chief hr oi 
cotton or other vegetable fiber; any of the foregoing, in the piece or 
otherwise, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to say, first, that 

this amendment makes paragraph 324 very much more pala- 
table than it originally was to me. I objected to it for two 
reasons. In the first place it made obscure the provisions of 
the Dingley law, because it proposed to deal not with curtains 
and draperies and coverings as the Dingley law did, but with 
articles suitable for draperies, coverings, and tapestry, and it 
was my judgment that such a phrase embodied in a paragraph 
would be very likely to provoke more litigation to wring the 
hearts of statesmen in the next generation or otherwise aris- 
ing out of adverse decisions of the courts. I also objected to it 
because it was so awkwardly worded that it dragged into a 
paragraph that was to be devoted to curtains, draperies, and 
coverings so large a variety of ordinary women's dress goods 
as to be astonishing, to say the least. 
I ͤam very much gratified that the committee has simplified 
the language by confining the section to the goods which are 
intended to be included in it. The only objection I have to the 
paragraph as it is proposed to amend it is that it makes what 
looks to me like an unreasonable addition to the duties provided 
by the Dingley tariff law. I have here a very excellent speci- 
men of this upholstery goods [exhibiting]. These goods are 
manufactured in the city of Philadelphia. I think they are 
manufactured there cheaper than they are made anywhere in 
the world. At any rate, the greatest merchant in the city of 
Washington tells me that it is his custom not to import these 
goods, but to import an advance sample of the patterns and 
coloring that are to be in yogue in Germany, France, and 
other countries engaged in making them, and when he gets 
the pattern here to send it to Philadelphia to be duplicated at 
a rate very much less than he could possibly import it. 

I got this sample from a merchant in this city who is ac- 
customed to handle these goods in that way. Being a Jacquard 
weave of upholstery cotton cloth, it is now assessed as count- 
able cotton containing between 100 to 150 threads to the square 
inch at 35 per cent ad valorem. It is worth 80 cents a yard. 
While this amendment greatly improves the original phrase- 
ology of the paragraph, inadvertently I think it increases the 
duty to 50 per cent, and I hope that that will not be done. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not quite understand the Senator, 
and I rise only for information. Do I understand the Senator 
to say that this prominent merchant of Washington, from whom 
he gets his sample, tells him that under the present Iaw he can 
get these very goods in America cheaper than he can get them 
abroad? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 
exactly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is what I understood, but I was not 
quite sure, and I wanted to get it clearly in my mind. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The foreign article can not be sold by the 
dealer, or rather importer, at less than $1.25 a yard to the retail 
merchant. Its valuation at the custom-house being 80 cents a 
yard, it is retailed at $1.60. The domestic article, made by a 
Philadelphia mill, costs the wholesale handlers 90 cents, and 
the consumer obtains it for $1.25. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Under the present tariff? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. So while I would not object to a 
reasonable protection for these goods, I very much doubt 
whether they need 50 per cent. I would suggest to the com- 
mittee that as small as possible a rise over the 35 per cent now 
provided by law would be very much more reasonable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 


I made a memorandum of his statement 


Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt that the sample the Senator 


from Iowa has shown is correct, but he must remember, and I 


also call the attention of the Senate to the fact, that that is 
one of the very cheapest kind of tapestries woven upon a Jac- 
quard loom. It is perhaps true that it falls in the countable 
paragraph at 35 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is exactly what it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I can bring here samples that to-day, un- 
der the countable paragraph, have been worth from $4 to $5 a 
yard. This is not a fair sample of tapestry work. I believe 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] has sam- 
ples of this kind of work [exhibiting]. This is the kind of 
work, and a great deal of it, that the Committee on Finance is 
trying to take care of. This is a cotton figure showing scenery. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the Senator from Utah kindly state 
pens is the origin, history, and general moral character of that 
cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a cotton tapestry cloth that comes now 
under paragraph 324. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Where does it come from? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is woven in Philadelphia, and it is woven 
on a Jacquard loom, as no other loom can produce that class 
of work. It takes the very highest skilled labor in the cotton 
industry to finish such work. We are proposing a duty of 50 
per cent, and we think that is small enough for this particular 
class of work. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator know what countable 
paragraph that cloth would fall in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see if I can turn to it 

Mr. ALDRICH. It occurs to me that it ought not to be in- 
cluded in any countable paragraph. The idea of assessing a 
duty upon that class under the countable provisions of cotton 
cloth is, I think, as good a statement in favor of the amend- 
ment as could possibly be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that the size is 58 by 79, and the 
cost $8.70 a yard. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then I suggest to my friend from Rhode 
Island it might be a good idea to separate those works of art 
from this tapestry, which is worth less than $1 a yard, and 
put upon one of them a moderate duty, which now it seems to 
enjoy, and put upon the other whatever duty you please. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator of course knows that in the 
preparation of countable cloths it is impossible to refer to all 
the particular items of manufacture in the United States. As 
I stated this morning, you would have a tariff bill hundreds 
of pages long if you undertook to put different rates on every 
one of these manufactures. The rate is only 50 per cent, which 
is certainly not a high rate for this kind of goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is true, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island says, that it is a little difficult where there is a large 
number of articles, but I flashed upon the attention of the 
Senate a modest little poor man’s tapestry, worth 80 cents a 
yard, made in Philadelphia, and when I suggest that the duty on 
it ought not to be raised I am confronted by the statement 
of magnificent works of art that belong in the palaces of kings 
and queens, also originating in Philadelphia, worth $8 or $10 a 
yard. As the bill makes dividing lines between cotton cloths, 
some 12 and the next 123 cents a yard, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the thing equal and fair all around, I suggest that there 
ought to be some scheme by which a line of demarkation could 
be drawn against the trappings of royalty which the Senator 
from Utah exhibits and the modest tapestry of the poor which 
I hold in my hand. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely wish to ask a question, not being 
familiar with these various tapestries. The articles exhibited 
by the Senator from Iowa are more generally sold and used 
than the exquisite things exhibited by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Rather, in a world like this. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That being true, I understood the Sena- 
tor from Iowa to say a moment ago that a great retail store in 
Washington had informed him that these that are generally 
used, even under 35 per cent ad valorem, could be made cheaper 
here than they could import them. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Would 50 per cent ad valorem, as far as 
the Senator has studied it, be prohibitive for those things? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I reckon. I would suggest, and I hope the 
committee will entertain the suggestion favorably, that the rate 
be fixed less than $1 a yard at 35 per cent and more than $1 
a yard at 50 per cent. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. How would that strike the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Make it 40 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Well, let it be forty. Let us make some 
little difference between the king and the poor man. 

yee BEVERIDGE, I suggest that that might be a happy 
solution, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think it will be generally 
admitted, notwithstanding the reference to a king, that these 
are all articles of luxury, not of necessity. The framing of 
this amendment so as to segregate these upholstery goods from 
dress goods was attended with very great difficulty. Anyone 
conversant with the technicalities of their manufacture and the 
character of the different fabrics will recognize the importance 
of the amendment submitted by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, that is carefully thought out and accomplishes the 
purpose had in view, to classify these upholstery goods. They 
are articles of luxury, not of necessity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania that we might make a dividing line. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no objection to a dividing line. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am anxious to get through this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think I ought to state, though, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that with the exception of pile fabrics, chenille curtains, 
table covers, and goods made of chenille, all of which are pro- 
vided for in the Dingley law, all these beautiful tapestries, all 
high works of art, came in at a rate of 30, 35, or 45 per cent 
ad valorem under the Dingley law, and the purpose of this 
amendment is to classify them as upholstery goods and have 
them bear a uniform duty. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt him for a minute, does he know how many of them arrived 
under the Dingley law? 

Mr. PENROSE. I know this Jacquard art and these new 
designs are comparatively recent. I do not suppose that the 
importations are very large just now, but I say the industry 
has languished, and it will become extinguished altogether un- 
less it is provided for. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think that is on account of the high 
colors of the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be impossible to tell the amount of 
importations, because they are coming in under the countable 
clause. It would be impossible for us to say how many of 
them have been imported. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply want to add that this Jacquard 
finished work is quite high in the artistic line. I quote a part 
of the rather lengthy definition given by the Century Dic- 
tionary: 

The Jacquard attachment is a device for forming sheds or open- 
ings for the passage of the shuttle between the warp threads, in- 
vented by Joseph arie Jacquard, of Lyons . It consists 
essentially of a series of perforated paper on metal cards, of which 
there may be an Indefinite number, joined together by flexible con- 
nections, which like an endless chain are carried upon a_ perforated 
revolving prism * * . There is no limit to variety of form and 
color of the * that may be woven. 

+ * œ The introduction of the method of weaving at once ad- 
vanced the art of figured weaving beyond the limit of mere geometrical 


tterns into the realm of fine art industry, as even the finest tapes- 
vies may be successfully: imitated by it. $ eg 


The preparation for weaving Jacquard figured goods is very 
expensive, especially for upholstery, where the patterns are of 
important size. First the design is painted on plain paper by 
an artist, in the exact size and coloring to be produced in cloth. 
It is then repainted by a mechanical draftsman on paper 
ruled in small squares. The process is often more costly than 
the original painting or sketch. Then from the point or ruled 
paper a card stamper punches the cards, each hole separately, 
reading from the point paper as a piano player would from a 
sheet of music. As in most cards used it is possible to cut as 
many as 1,200 holes, you can judge how slow the process is. 
There is a set now in use in Philadelphia that contains 20,000 
separate cards laced together. The cost of that set was $1,000. 
Each pattern requires different cards and each loom a different 
set. The manufacturer of cotton cloth has no such expense. 
He can use one weaver for a number of looms, where an uphol- 
stery manufacturer requires a weaver to each loom. 

I think if there is one thing in the cotton schedule which 
should be encouraged it is these beautiful and artistic tapestries 
which are exhibited here to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I modify the amendment so as to read 

after the word “otherwise,” in the sixth line of the amend- 
ment, “ valued at $1 or less per yard, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
if valued at over $1 per yard, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

That reduces the common goods 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode 
Island modifies his amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary, In the sixth line of the proposed amendment, 


after the word “otherwise,” insert “valued at $1 or less per 
yard, 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at over $1 per yard, 50 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next paragraph passed 
over will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

325. Stockings, hose and half-hose, made on knitting machines or 
frames, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and not other- 
wise specially provided for in this section, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that that paragraph be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. It is my recollection that the House in- 
creased all the items named in this paragraph. 

Mr, ALDRICH. No; not in this paragraph; in the next 
paragraph. 

Mr. CLAY. Paragraph 326? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Paragraph 326. 

Mr. CLAY. I see now. 

Mr. BACON. Several Senators in addressing themselves 
to the cotton schedule have stated that the cotton schedule in 
the Dingley Act is practically the same as the cotton schedule 
in the Wilson Act. I find that that is only true up to about 
the paragraph just passed, because it is not true of paragraph 
822 or paragraph 323. It is certainly not true of both those 
paragraphs; in other words, the rates are to be raised 25 per 
cent. 

. ur 3 Do I understand now that the next paragraph 
8 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 325 has just been agreed to. I 
understand that we are now going to take up paragraph 326. 
It has not been reached yet; that is, the amendment has not 
been stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Paragraph 326 will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 112 the committee proposes to 
strike out all of paragraph 326 as printed in the House text 
and insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

326. Stockings, hose and half hose, selvedged, fashioned, narrowed, 
or shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit 
by hand, including such as are commercially known as seamless stock- 
ings, hose and half hose, and clocked stockings, hose or half hose, all 
of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, finished or un- 
finished, valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, 50 cents per 
airs; valued at more than $1 per dozen pairs, and not more 
than $1.50 per dozen pairs, 60 cents per dozen pairs; valued at more 
than $1.50 per dozen pairs, and not more than $2 per dozen pairs, 
70 cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $2 per dozen pairs, and 
not more than $3 Je dozen pairs, $1.20 per dozen pairs; valued at 
more than $3 per dozen pairs, and not more than $5 per dozen pairs, 
sa per dozen pairs; and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 

5 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $5 per dozen pairs, 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SCOTT. In connection with that paragraph I send to 
the desk a petition from a large manufacturing establishment 
in cotton hosiery in my State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask to have a petition read from the work- 
men employed in a large industry in my State making this class 
of goods. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the peti- 
tion will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA., April 1, 1909. 


What is the request of the 


Hon. NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the employees of the hosiery mills of the Kilbourn Knitting Ma- 
chine Company, at Martinsburg, W. Va., realizing the important bear- 
ing of the tariff on hosiery to our means of livelihood, and the loss 
of production in this mill in the past, which has several times oc- 
curred, due to severe foreign competition, and wishing to signify our 
faith in the justice of an advance in the present rates of tariff on 
hosiery, which will enable us to secure steady employment without en- 
da ring our present rate of pay, do 8 petition your hon- 
orable committee to vigorously support the proposed new tariff on 

osiery. 

b Our conviction is that the manufacturers are not a body clamoring 
for additional profits, but they are asking for protection because they 
are threatened with annihilation, and that their many thousands of 
employees are threatened with a reduction of wages or entire loss of 
work. 

The grades of hosiery in which we are most interested are those 
which retail to the consumer at 25 cents, 35 cents, and 50 cents per 
pair, 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and also the additional petition which I have 


~~ 
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here that I will not ask to have read, but I shall be glad to 
have it go in the Recorp and then referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

The petition was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Tun KILBOURN KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 
iz NB Martinsburg, W. Va., April 5, 1909. 
on. : 


i SCOTT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: In the last ten years there has been a large increase, both 
in the domestic output and the importations of hosiery into this coun- 
try, but it happens to be a fact that the increase in domestic output 
has been almost entirely confined to that elass of ds best protected 
by the tariff. This class was formerly imported into this country at 
$1.75 per dozen and sold to the consumer at 25 cents per pair. ‘ow, 
under the protective tariff, by domestic competition and rapid improve- 
ment in machinery, this same stocking, made from the same yarns, on 
the same gauge of machines, has been reduced until opao to-day is 
573 cents to 624 cents per dozen, and the stock is retailed at 2 pairs 
for a quarter instead of 25 cents per pair, as formerly; whereas the 
hosiery that retails at 25 cents and 50 cents per pair has been largely 
in the hands of foreign manufacturers, and they are to-day in this mar- 
ket to such an extent that they are the price-controlling factor which 
has stopped many of the hosiery mills of this country during the past 
year and a half which operate on this higher grade. 

There has been no speedy nor average advance in price; the goods 
2 referred to have been reduced from $1.75 to 573 cents pee dozen ; 
from 25 cents per pair to 2 pairs for a quarter. Fancy half hose, made 
in Germany, formerly retailed at 75 cents per pair, have been made 
by domestic manufacturers and sold at 25 cents per pets, and they have 
more intrinsic value than the German goods which sold at 75 cents 
per pair. Since the so-called “German tariff agreement” came into 
operation the German manufacturers have made such a reduction in the 
prices of fancy goods that it is gp age for the domestic manufacturer 
to make them at a profit, with the consequence that two-thirds of the 
ger ld which makes fancy hosiery in the country at the present time 
8 e. 3 

In 1908 the domestic mills making goods coming in contact with 
foreign competition—which were sold at 25 cents per pair—were 
obliged to reduce the price not only to cost, but in some instances be- 
low cost, in order to maintain their organization and hold their help 
together; and yet the Importations of this class of Seng y goods for 
that year fell off only about 10 per cent, showing that the foreigner 
could make and sell the 25-cent goods in this country when we could 
not make them at a profit. 

The domestic hosiery manufacturers have not ag, 4 not made any tre- 
mendous profits in the past fifteen years, but it has been impossible 
but for a few to pay any dividends at all, on account of increased price 
in raw material, increased price pate for labor, and reduction in price 
of goods, brought about not only by domestic competition, but by reduc- 
tion in prices in Germany and consequent lowering of prices by the 
German manufacturer, but also from the that improvements in 
hosiery machinery in this country have been so rapid during the past 
fifteen years that, in order to keep pace with the times and competition, 
it has been necessary for the manufacturer to replace his machinery 
at least e five years. The hosiery business for the manufacture of 
a good quality of goods being a comparatively new one in this country, 
tremendous outlays of money have been n not only for the con- 
stant 3 of new machinery, but for the teaching and training of 
o a business entirely new in the United States. 

The cost of labor in the past fifteen years has more than doubled, and 
it will, therefore, be seen by all of the above that the chief benefit that 
has accrued through protective tariff has been in the reduction of price 
to the consumer and increased price paid to labor. 

The hosiery business in this country is now in a transition period; 
machine builders are constantly developing new and improved machin- 
ery; many mills are reaching for the 25-cent, 35-cent, and 50-cent goods 
trade; and if these des. of goods are given the protection inco: 
rated in the present House bill there will be no raise in the price of the 
poa to the consumer, but the same result with this grade of goods is 
‘bound to follow as it did with the goods that are now sold two for a 
quarter instead of 25 cents per pair. In the next ten years this coun- 
try will have the complete possession of the manufacturing of this grade 
ot hosiery, and the consumer will get better L better value, and 
lower prices, and ever-increasing amount of labor be given employ- 
ment at good wages in this line of business. 


Very truly, yours, 
Cas. W. KILBOURN, President, 
KILnounx KNITTING MACHINE Co. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope it will be the pleasure of the Committee 
on Finance to restore the Payne rates in this paragraph. If 
the committee does not see proper to agree to it at this time, I 
shall try to put it in when we get into the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is a little difficult to those of us who do 
not see distinctly in the night to discover what was the occasion 
of striking out the House provisions and what changes are made 
in the italics reported by the Senate committee modifying in 
any way the meaning of the House provision and the provision 
of the present law. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will allow me, I am yery sorry 
to say the Senate committee amendment reduces the proposed 
tariff that was in the Payne bill, and that is the point I am 
objecting to. These people in my State have built up this in- 
dustry and have made it one of the greatest manufacturing 
concerns that we have in our State. I went through it last fall. 
It employs a great many women and girls, and they earn fair 
wages, anywhere from three and one-half to seven dollars a 
week, by working five and one-half days. Since they have gone 
into the business the reduction has been nearly 50 per cent on 


the class of goods they are making, coming into competition 
with the foreign materials. They are only asking to have the 
rate that was originally in the bill when it came to the Senate 
restored. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What part of paragraph 326 was it which 
the House had and the Senate amendment omits? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I assume the Senator from Iowa is as famil- 
jar with this paragraph as any Member of the Senate. I have 
no doubt he is. He has mentioned the paragraph several times 
with interest. I have no doubt in his studies in the last two 
weeks he has found out precisely what is in the paragraph. The 
House increased the duties on hosiery about 20 cents a dozen 
on all the classes, as I remember. 

Mr. SCOTT. About 20 cents? 

Mr. ALDRICH. About 20 cents a dozen; and the Senate com- 
mittee recommend the original Dingley rate, which is 20 cents 
a dozen less than is provided in the House bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the thing that interested me 
more than anything else was to find out, if I could, with what 
strength of conviction and with what force of earnest enthusi- 
asm the Senate would present itself in conflict with the House 
as to this disagreeing vote. It would surprise a great many 
good ladies all over the United States, who are dreaming of a 
great victory over the House of Representatives, if, in the in- 
evitable conflict that must ensue between the two Houses, the 
House of Representatives should be victorious. It will present 
almost as great a disappointment as if my honored friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Braptey], who the other night carried with 
great enthusiasm here, and apparently without a dissenting 
voice, a proposition to take jute butts from the free list, thereby 
disturbing the entire jute-manufacturing industry in the United 
States, should wake up some beautiful morning in June or July, 
and find that jute butts had fallen, almost without anybody 
seeing it, back to the free list, where they have enjoyed them- 
selves for a great many years. [Laughter.] 

I do not want those good women put in the same position 
which I am afraid will be occupied along about the Fourth of 
July by my honored friend from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], who 
the other day, after a speech which we all listened to with in- 
terest and applause, found himself able, without a dissenting 
voice in this Chamber, either on the committee or off of it, to 
stimulate the duty on potatees from 20 cents up to 45 cents. 
[Laughter.] 

I am sorry to disturb a dream so comfortable as that in which 
the women of Chicago and the Senator from Kentucky and my 
honored friend from Delaware are now luxuriating—the dream 
that what the Senate has done to them, or for them, is to re- 
main undisturbed amid the vicissitudes of time and events that 
are likely to happen between now and their celebration of the 
Fourth of July. It is because I desire some definite information 
about this hosiery schedule and some definite expression from 
the Senate upon it that I have suggested to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] that if that effort is to be made to 
confute the action taken by the House to stand firmly against 
the invasion of the rights of these good women, at least the 
preliminary skirmish of that fight ought to be made here in the 
peaceable discussions which are now going on in respect to the 
tariff schedules. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I venture to express the 
hope that the proposed amendment by the Committee on 
Finance will not be agreed to, or if agreed to, that the House 
provision will be retained in conference. I have in mind at the 
present time several hosiery mills in New Hampshire that have 
been trying to compete with Germany during the past three 
years. To-day one of them is entirely idle, and the others are 
working on short time. The present duty is not adequate; it is 
not protective, and ought to be substantially increased. 

Mr. President, at the port of New York alone during the 
months of January, February, and March 12,874,244 pairs of 
hose came into this country; and the deluge continues. It is an 
absolute impossibility under the rates of the Dingley law for 
our hosiery mills to compete with the mills of Germany. I have 
in my hands Senate Document No. 16, and turning to page 53.I 
find from our consul at Chemnitz these words: 


Chemnitz hosiery manufacturers sell nearly one-half of their total 

roduct in normal years to the United States, and the amount is about 
four times greater than what is 1 for consumption in Germany 
itself. In certain cases American firms contract for the entire annual 

roduct of various Chemnitz hosiery mills; in others, one or two Amer- 
fena customers may contract for the chief bulk of wares produced by 
single mills. 


Mr. President, that is the situation. The hosiery manufac- 
turers of Chemnitz, in Germany, are selling their products in 
the United States because our manufacturers are utterly unable 
to compete with them under the rates of duty imposed by the 
existing law. The House of Representatives, recognizing that 
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fact, increased the duties to what they thought was a reason- 
able protective point, which I think ought to be continued be- 
yond peradventure. : 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER] talks about the good 
ladies of Chicago. It is true, Mr. President, that a great con- 
cern in Chicago did succeed in getting up quite a movement on 
the part of the women of Chicago, who demanded that the rates 
should be reduced from those fixed by the House bill; but it is 
equally true that the women employed in the hosiery mills of 
this country, thousands and thousands strong, have entered a 
protest against reducing the rates fixed by the House. For my 
part, I prefer to legislate for the poor women who are earning 
their living in these hosiery mills rather than for the women of 
Chicago, who can afford to buy hose at a price such as the mills 
of the United States can afford to manufacture them for. 

Mr. President, as I have said on several occasions heretofore, 
I have no disposition to enter into a lengthy controversy over 
this matter, because I want the bill to go along as speedily as 
possible; but I will ask to have read from the desk a letter from 
a gentleman recently a citizen of my State, and who is now con- 
nected with the American Thread Company in New York, which 
discusses this matter very intelligently, and, I think, very con- 
clusively. I ask that the letter may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
letter will be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator from New Hampshire 
states that the hosiery manufactories in his State are not work- 
ing full time. I should like to ask the Senator if he knows of 
any manufacturing industry in this country that is working full 
time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, a great many. 

: Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not know many. 
Nr. GALLINGER. A great many. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. There may be such, but they are 
exceptional. I want to say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that there is no more reason why this industry should be pro- 
tected in order that the mills may work on full time than that 
other manufactures in this country should be protected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, there is every reason 
why it should be protected to the point where it would prevent 
the importation in three months into the port of New York of 
over 12,000,000 pairs of hose. That is only one port of our 
country which shows that we are being literally deluged with 
German hose. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I know of no other article that is 
protected much better than hosiery. g 

Mr. GALLINGER. It simply is not adequately protected. 
That is the difficulty. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. And there is no reason why the 


people of the whole country should be subjected to an unrea- 
sonable duty in order to protect a few manufacturing interests 
in the State of New Hampshire or in any other State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mary- 
land is getting rather narrow in his discussion when he alludes 
to the State of New Hampshire in this connection. This in- 
dustry is carried on in a great many States. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I say or any other State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; or any other State. I say to the 
Senator from Maryland that this industry to-day is absolutely 
languishing, and has been languishing for several years. It is 
utterly impossible—and I speak from knowledge—to carry it on 
successfully in competition with the underpaid labor of Ger- 
many, where our merchants go into the great city of Chemnitz. 
buy the product there and bring it into this country and under- 
sell the manufacturers of the United States. 

I want, Mr. President, to have the letter which I have sent 
to the desk read, and I will rest the case there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
letter, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RE COTTON HOSIERY SCHEDULE. 


THe AMFRICAN THREAD COMPANY, 
266 West Broadway, New York, April 27, 1909. 
Hon. Jacos H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Sexaror: I am writing you in reference to the above mat- 
ter, hoping that you will use your good offices in favor of the hosiery 
manufacturers of this country, whose interests the present bill before 
the Senate to some extent ignores. This, I am convinced, is due to 
the fact that the hosiery manufacturers did not have an opportunity 
to peesent their case before the Finance Committee of the te in 
the same manner as they did before the Ways and Means Committee. 
I therefore inclose you a copy of the brief submitted by the hosiery 
people to the latter. 
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The competition which the hosiery manufacturer has to meet in this 
country is mostly from Chemnitz, Germany. Chemnitz is a city of 
800,000 inhabitants, and almost the exclusive industry in this place is 
hosiery, 60 per cent of the product being exported to the United States. 
When the Dingley bill became law twelve years ago, the rates were 
then sufficient to equalize the difference in the rate of wages paid to 
the operatives in Chemnitz and those paid in the United States. Since 
that period, however, reductions have taken place in the wages paid in 
Chemnitz amounting to, I am informed, 25 per cent. In this any 
on the other hand, wages have steadily increased until the rate pa d 
to-day is almost 50 per cent higher than was paid in 1897. It was in 
order to partiall set this difference in labor cost that the hosiery 
manufacturers of this country uested the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to grant them an increase in the rates of duty. They had an 
opportunity to present their case to the Ways and Means Committee in 
— 8 a way that they convinced these gentlemen their claims were 
ust. 
The amount of opposition raised to the new rates of duty and the 
mass meetings held by women throughout the country was all cleverly 
engtncened on the part of the jobbers and retailers, who, at the present 
prices at which they can import the finer grades of hosiery, divide be- 
tween them a profit of 100 per cent. The goods retail at 25 cents, 
and, as a result of the low wages paid in Chemnitz, they can be im- 
ported under the present rate of duty at $1.50 per dozen by the jobber, 
who in turn sells them to the retailer at $2 and the retailer to the 
consumer at $3 per dozen, or 25 cents per pair. The advance which 
the hosiery manufacturers have asked would not affect the retail price 
of the goods, but would give the American manufacturer an opportu- 
nity to make the goods here, Lone WE many thousands of hands in 
their manufacture, and there would still be a very large profit left to 
divide between the jobber and the retailer. 

We are particularly interested in the hosiery schedule, for the reason 
that the fine yarns used by the hosiery manufacturers are made largely 
by spinners such as ourselves, and, should the prevailing Dingley rates 
remain in force, without the advance being granted to the hosiery 
manufacturers which the House bill conceded to them, no part of these 
goods can, I understand, be made in this country, and many thousands 
of people who would otherwise be employed not only in the making of 
the hosiery goods, but also in the spinning of the yarns for same, will 
perforce remain idle. 

I would not trouble you in this matter at all had I not been fully 
convinced of the absolute fairness of the increase asked for by the 
hosiery manufacturers. 

With kind regards, I am 
Sincerely, yours, F. E. KIRBY. | 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire neglected to state that where contracts are made on 
the other side for the output of a factory by American im- 
porters, it necessarily leayes that article in the home country 
without any fixed price; consequently the importer can have 
it billed at a rate greatly below what the actual value of the 
article is, and by that means he gets the hosiery into this coun- 
try not only at the already low rate, but at a further reduc- 
tion, because there is no home market for the goods contracted 
for. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate at this time by any lengthy discussion of the hosiery 
paragraphs. I am content to follow the chairman of the 
Finance Committee in his amendment of the bill and trust 
to ultimately working out an adequate and merited protection 
for this class of fabrics, than which I do not think there are 
any more meritorious contained in the numerous paragraphs 
of the tariff bill. 

There are some 600 hosiery mills located in the country, in 
over 32 States. These hosiery mills employ about 50,000 peo- 
ple, on whom are dependent for a living some 500,000 persons. 
They are scattered all over the North, the South, and the West. 

The German wages are about 25 cents, where we pay $1. 
The hosiery concerns are not open to any charge of being in a 
trust or ever having been in a trust or likely to be in a trust, so 
far as that statement may be a consolation to those who become 
apprehensive with a suspicion of such an occurrence, 

I am told that the importations for last April are 63 per cent 
greater than they were for April, 1908. The importations for 
the last few years are most striking. In 1903 they were 
$8,000,000; in 1906 they rose to considerably over $9,700,000; 
in 1907 to $11,000,000, and in 1908 to nearly $11,000,000. , 

The rates of the Payne bill will have to be adopted by the 
Senate in this connection or the manufacturers of hosiery will 
have to reduce the wages of their employees 20 or 25 per cent 
or close their mills, as it is impossible for them to proceed 
longer under the Dingley law. 

An effort has been made te show that they have been in full 
operation 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If it will not disturb the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What class of cotton hosiery does the 
Senator refer to as being threatened with this dangerous 
foreign invasion? à 

Mr. PENROSE. All hosiery, as I understand. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does it affect what is called clock hosiery? 

Mr. PENROSE. What hosiery? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Clock hosiery. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It very seriously affects the higher price 


hosiery of that character, 


1909. 
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Mr. PENROSE. As I understand, it affects all the hosiery 
that is made by American producers. 

Mr. President, there are individual concerns now protesting 
against the proposed hosiery schedule who have more money 
than all the hosiery manufacturers in the country combined. 
The middleman’s profit, which runs from 60 to 100 per cent, 
should convince any fair-minded man who has the prosperity 
of the country at heart that this small advance in duty can 
not affect the consumer. 

The contention of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers for an increase in the tariff on cot- 
ton hosiery is based entirely on the cost of manufacturing 
abroad and in this country. 

The tariff of 1897 does not measure this differential in cost. 
In July, 1908, the manufacturers in Chemnitz, Germany, forced 
a lockout of their employees, which ended by the help return- 
ing to work at a reduction of about 25 per cent in wages. 

Investigation shows that the following is about the compara- 
tive difference in wages at the present time. German wages 
can be substantiated by the government's official reports. 


Chemnitz. 
Males 1 SS ee eG per week.. $5.00 to $6.50 
LS leon eR ee es TE Pal ee do. 8.00 to 4.00 
FONA Sa aE ER ES SS N do 1. 50 to 3. 50 
United States. 
Males {enicters) 77... WEE A ats per week $22.00 to $33. 00 
ent.... a G do 11.00 to 16.00 
he CIS PE RI ae OS do... 5.00 to 13.00 


Wages are according to class and grade of work and skill 
required; deftness and ability largely enter in the matter of 
wages, the scale of wage being based on piecework. 

I ask to have inserted a memorandum giving these figures 
more in detail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


Imports of cotton hosiery. 


Total value. 


Mr. PENROSE. In 1908, when American hosiery mills were 
being operated on half and three-quarter time, the importations 
fell off $300,000 only, owing to revised costs of manufacturing 
in Germany and reductions in the price of hosiery. 

Mr. President, there is another menace to this industry which 
we must not lose sight of, and that is the increasing competi- 
tion from Japan. A pure silk hose is retailed in Tokyo and 
Yokohama at $1 Mexican or 50 cents in American money per 


pair, 

Investigation has disclosed the fact that the manufacturer 
sells the same articles at about $4 United States currency. At 
this price it would cost to import, all duties and charges paid 
to New York City, about $6.55 per dozen pairs for the Japanese 
silk article. 

This hose, from the standpoint of a hosiery manufacturer, is 
absolutely the most perfect article known to the craft, combin- 
ing, as it does, all the best features of both foreign and Amer- 
ican made hosiery. 

The frame on which this hose is made does not, to the best 
knowledge of anyone in the business here, exist outside of 
Japan. The product is absolutely perfect in every respect and 
can not be criticised in any way. 

A German silk-lace hose of similar quality, while possessing 
only part of the best features of the exhibit, costs in Germany 
at wholesale about 40 marks, which would make the cost in 
the United States, duties and expenses paid, about $16 per 
dozen pairs. 

Japanese hosiery workers, according to last reports, receive 
wages as follows: Males, 25 cents; females, 9 cents to 15 cents 
per day. The day’s work is from twelve to fourteen hours, 
according to the season of the year. 

Up to the present time the Japanese have not attempted to 
export their hosiery to this country, preferring first to gain 
the markets of the Orient; but the day is not far distant when 
they will be in a position to force the American market. 

In Osaka alone there are about 1,300 manufacturers of and 
dealers in knit goods. Of the total imports of knitted goods 
to India, about 60 per cent is from Japan. This is said to 
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have greatly alarmed Indian merchants interested in this line, 
and several plans have been laid to prevent the Japanese ar- 
ticle entering the markets. 

The popularity achieved by Japanese knitted goods is at- 
tributed to the excellent machines used and to the skill of the 
Japanese workmen. 

In Japan a special machine has been invented by manufac- 
turers. At the price of one German machine five or six Jap- 
anese machines can be purchased, while the Japanese machine 
turns out about twice the quantity of work produced by the 
German machines, 

As to knitting, a Japanese can produce about three times 
the quantity produced by an Indian. The only drawback of the 
Japanese work is that it is inferior in quality when compared 
with that produced by German machines. 

The value of hosiery sold by Japan to India increased from 
$36,460 in 1902-3 to $1,279,743 in 1907-8. One Japanese mill, 
engaged in manufacturing a class of goods largely shipped to 
India, employed 290 hands, nearly all girls, who work for very 
small wages. It should be noted, however, that the wages of 
girls in Japanese mills are fully as much as those paid the girls 
in Indian mills. i 

Mr. President, this industry, as I have said, is scattered all 
over the country. It gives employment to men, women, and 
children, and is a benefaction in every community where it 
exists. I join with what I assume to be the attitude of the 
Senator from Iowa, that something can be done later on to 
alleviate their condition. 

An effort was made to create the impression that these mills 
had all been working on full time, or very nearly full time, and 
were in a prosperous condition. I have here a very large num- 
ber of statements from mills all over the country, setting forth 
that while it is true some of these mills have been running dur- 
ing the winter at a reduced rate in order to keep their employees 
at work and to keep their machinery going, yet that condition 
is rapidly passing away, and few of them are working at more 
than 60 or 70 per cent of their capacity; that many of them 
are closed altogether, and that, in the opinion of everyone en- 
gaged in the industry, there is no future for it unless the Payne 
rates are restored to the tariff bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just one word more. In 
this official communication from our consul at Chemnitz not 
only is the startling fact stated that almost the entire output 
of that great city is sent to the United States, but it is also 
stated that they are selling to the American importers at a less 
price than they sell to the domestic market. So that these 
goods are not only being sold lower here than they are sold to 
the people of Germany, but they are being practically dumped 
upon the American market to the extent of the output of those 
immense mills. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], 
who is himself a member of the Committee on Finance, sug- 
gested, as I understood him, that it might be well to allow this 
amendment to remain in the bill and have the matter further 
investigated both by the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
by the conference committee. 

I have personally no particular objection to that procedure. 
What I wanted to do was to emphasize in the Senate the fact 
that this is an industry that needs more protection than it is 
receiving under the existing law; that unless it does receive it, 
the beginning of the end of the hosiery industry of the United 
States has already commenced; and that that great industry, 
employing a large number of people and struggling, as it is, 
against intense foreign competition and cheaper labor, is en- 
titled to a very careful consideration on the part of the com- 
mittee of the Senate and on the part of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does not the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire think it would be better for the Senate to consider this 
matter in view of the facts and circumstances concerning this 
ease and take action upon it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that the Senate will do that. I 
have no disposition, of course, to foreclose the discussion of 
this question at all. I have taken, as I have been in the habit 
of doing during the discussion of this bill, as little time as 
possible in stating my views on these various schedules, and I 
have no disposition to debate the matter at length, but there is 
no reason, of course, why every other Senator should not have 
the same privilege which I have taken in this matter. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am sure everybody thinks the Senator 
from New Hampshire has taken altogether too little part in 
this discussion. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The thing that bothers me is that thon- 
sands of good women descended upon the Finance Committee, 
having first interviewed the Speaker of the House, with a view 
of defeating certain actions that were taken in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And a very considerable proportion of 
them undoubtedly wore silk hose. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have not examined that question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator remembers the fact that 
a very large delegation of working women descended upon 
. protesting against the contemplated change in this 

ill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When these good women came here at 
their own expense—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do not be too sure of that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Claiming to represent thousands of peo- 
ple, and approached our marble palace yonder, the Finance 
Committee saw them coming—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. And surrendered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And surrendered, and they went home at 
their own expense and are now resting peacefully in the belief 
that they have won a victory. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Pennsylvania, both noted for 
gallantry, believe it is the square deal to now remit the ques- 
tion to the darkness and secrecy of a conference committee and 
have these patriotic women wake up on the Fourth of July with 
this duty restored, when they had every reason to trust the 
wisdom and judgment of the Finance Committee in omitting it 
from this paragraph? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that that is 
where it must inevitably go—to the dark recesses of the confer- 
ence committee — whatever we do, unless we restore the rate of 
the House bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why does not the honorable Senator from 
Pennsylvania make a motion to restore the House provision? 

Mr. PENROSE, I am in hopes that the members of the 
Finance Committee, including the chairman, gradually, by think- 
ing and reflecting upon this proposition, will become as earnest 
for the Payne rates as the Senator from New Hampshire and 
I are. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no particular occasion to cultivate 
my enthusiasm—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to force them. I know they 
have a great many things on their mind. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the Senator expressed such confidence 
in the committee as almost led me to believe that it was per- 
fectly safe to allow this great issue to lapse into silence and 
indifference here in the Senate 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And to reappear with new strength and 
vitality when the Finance Committee in conference had finished 
the work of finally preparing this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. My thought would be that if the Finance 
Committee did not show a marked mental improvement on this 
paragraph by the time the bill is reported to the Senate, I would 
confer with the Senator from Iowa and arrange for an assault 
all along the line. [Laughter] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I doubt whether I could fight successfully 
under such a hesitating and timid leader as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. : 

Mr. LODGE: At the end of the paragraph just adopted I 
offer an amendment on behalf of the committee. 

The SECRETARY. Insert at the end of paragraph 326 the 
following: 

Cotton gloves, knitted or woven, valued at more than $1.20 and not 
more than $6 per dozen pairs, 50 cents per dozen pairs and 45 per cent 


ad valorem; valued at more than $6 per dozen pairs, 55 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. BACON. It is very difficult for us, the amendment not 
having been printed, as I understand, to gather the import of 
it, or what the effect is to be. - 

Mr. LODGE. I can tell the Senator. It is a very simple 
amendment. Cotton gloves, which are as difficult of manufac- 
ture as stockings and hose, have come in under the clause of 
“manufactures of cotton not otherwise provided for.” The re- 


sult has been that the industry has hardly been able to live. 
In fact, it is practically dead. I believe there is only one 
maker left. These gloves are used chiefly for the army and 
the militia. Only the other day the Government of the United 


States bought 300,000 of these foreign-made cotton gloves for 
the army, something, I venture to say, no other government in 
the wona would do. They buy their gloves from their own 
people. 

This gives them simply the same rate of duty that is imposed 
upon hosiery, the rate of the Dingley Act, not an increase, but 
on the same basis as that, a compound rate, a somewhat lower 
specific than hosiery has, a somewhat higher ad valorem in 
the first clause, and in the last clause precisely the same. 

Mr. BACON. I understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to say that the class of gloves covered by this amendment are 
the gloves used particularly by military men; and what other 
class of men? 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. 
the army and in the militia. 

Mr. BACON. As I have said, we have not the opportunity 
to have this amendment before us for examination. ‘Therefore 
the Senator will excuse me for making a further inquiry. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. So far as we could gather from the reading, it 
would include all classes of knit gloyes? 

Mr. LODGE. No; only cotton gloves. 

Mr. BACON. I mean all classes of knit cotton gloves, 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; all along. It is a mere question of 
fineness. 

Mr. BACON. If it covers all classes of knit cotton gloyes—— 

Mr. LODGE. They are of precisely the same manufacture. 
It is only a question of fineness, 
ee BACON. The Senator will permit me to finish the sen- 

ce? 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator had finished. 
can tell. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, no; I had not. 

What I desire to suggest, and to see whether or not I am cor- 
rect in it, is this: That if it covers all classes of knit cotton 
gloves it must cover the class of cotton gloves that the poor 
people wear, and I can not understand how, unless it is guarded 
in some way, it should relate only to military gloves. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it can not be limited to military 
gloves, They are the ordinary-cotton gloves. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that, but I should suppose 
that 

Mr. LODGE. The foreign glove costs about 14 cents, and the 
gloves made here cost something over 20 cents a pair—the 
cheapest. 

Mr. BACON. The point I am after is this: I want to find 
out from the Senator whether he is confident in the statement 
that the class of gloves covered by this amendment will be al- 
most exclusively simply the military glove. Is it not true that 
it will cover all the cheap class of cotton gloves that the poorest 
people wear? 

Mr. LODGE. It covers all classes of gloves which are ar- 
ranged under the two brackets; it covers all cotton gloves—— 

Mr. BACON. Very well. : 

Mr. LODGE. Arranged under the two brackets. Military 
gloves are among the cheapest, I think. 

Mr. BACON. That may be true, and I am not particularly 
concerned about the military gloves—— 

Mr. LODGE. The principal consumption is there. That is 
the only reason why I mentioned it. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator must be mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. LODGE. I dare say I am, as I got the information from 
the people who make the gloves. They say the principal con- 
sumption is in the military. 

Mr. BACON. That may be. I am not disputing the fact 
that the Senator sought his information from 

Mr. LODGE. I dare say they do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BACON. From the best source; but we all of us every 
day of our lives see the poorer classes wearing these gloves, and 
as there are several hundred thousand of them to each soldier, 
it seems to me it must necessarily be the case that the cor- 
sumption by the people in the other walks of life is very much 
greater than it possibly can be as to military gloves. I think 
we ought to be very much more concerned about that than we 
would be about increasing the cost of the very highest class of 
gloves. The gloves that are worn by people who can less 
afford to pay for them ought to be the gloves as to which we 
ought most carefully to guard against any raise in prices. If 
the Senator can frame his amendment so as to limit it to mili- 
tary gloves, as seems to be his intention 

Mr. LODGE. I can not frame it so as to cover merely mili- 
tary gloves, and I have no desire to. Hither we want to keep 
this industry alive or give it to the foreigners. It is almost 
dead now. If we do not give it this additional rate the in- 


I said the principal use was in 


I never 


1909. 


There seems to me no reason in the world 
why in a country raising cotton we should not make our own 
cotton gloves and why they should not have the same duty as is 
placed upon hosiery. 


dustry will die. 


Mr. BACON. What would be the ad valorem rate? 

Mr. LODGE. The ad valorem rate is 55 per cent, as stated 
on the last bracket; that is, over $6 a dozen, 55 per cent; valued 
under $6, 45 per cent, and 50 cents a dozen. 

Mr. BACON. In other words, it will add 50 per cent to the 
cost of the common glove? 


Mr. LODGE. It adds 50 cents a dozen to the rate they now 
carry, and 10 per cent ad valorem for the expensive class—over 
$6 a dozen. 

Mr. BACON. I do not care about the expensive ones. 


Mr. LODGE. That is, 50 cents a dozen. That is the exact 
amount of the addition—50 cents specific to the existing rate. 
That is exactly what the addition is. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the amendment may again be 


reported. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not mean to say that it adds that to the 
domestic price. I say to the duty. 

Mr. BACON. I understand. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will again 
be stated, at the request of the Senator from Texas. 

The Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I shall not detain the Senate in discussing it. 
I am impressed by the fact that it ought not to be done, and I 
ask that we may have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Chair will permit me to inquire, is 
this amendment offered by the committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Offered by the committee. 
Is there a second to the demand for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope we will not have a yea-and-nay vote, 
because it takes time, and it is my purpose, if we get through 
the cotton schedule, to move to adjourn before we take up the 
woolen schedule. 

Mr. BACON. It will not take long to have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
FRAZIER]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Owing to 
the absence of the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], with whom I have a pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMIr HI. I 
transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jonrs], and I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

Mr. PILES (when the name of Mr. Jones was called). My 
colleague is paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. SmirxH]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster]. He being 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I trans- 
fer the pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when Mr. Owen’s name was called). 
to announce that my colleague is absent. 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. RAYNER (when his name was called). 


I desire 
If he were present, 


I have a pair 


with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” 
Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Scorr’s name was called). I have 


been requested to announce that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the Senator from Florida 
[ Mr. TALIAFERRO]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 41, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Piles 
Borah Crane Hale Root 
Bradley Crawford Heyburn Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Briggs Jick Kean Stephenson 
Brown Dixon Warner 
Burkett du Pont McEnery Warren 
Burnham Elkins Oliver Wetmore 
Burrows Flint Page 
Burton Gallinger Penrose 
Carter Gamble Perkins 
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NAYS—24. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette Overman 
Bailey Dolliver McLaurin Paynter 
Bristow Fletcher Martin Shively 
Clapp Gore Money Simmons 
Cla: Hughes Nelson Smith, Md. 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Newlands Stone 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bankhead Curtis Jones Smith, S. C. 
Beveridge Daniel McCumber Sutherland 
Bourne Davis Nixon Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Dillingham Owen Taylor 
Chamberlain Foster Rayner Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Frazier Richardson 
Cullom Frye Scott 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph as amended be 
agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 327, shirts and drawers, pants, 
vests, union suits, and so forth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph has been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 329, cotton table damask. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have some amendments to 
paragraph 328. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode 
eine for the committee offers an amendment, which will be 
stated, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend paragraph 328 as 
follows: First by inserting at the beginning of the paragraph 
the words “ Bandings, beltings, bindings, tapes, webs, or web- 
bings not made on a braiding or other similar machine,” and in 
line 11 strike out the word “ articles,” and strike out all of the 
oe amendments in italics and restore the language of the 

ouse, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to inquire of the chairman 
of the committee whether the amendment he has just offered 
puts cotton duck back into the paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It also puts in webbing and webs? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. Do I understand the Senator to withdraw the 
Senate Committee amendment to that paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The other Senate amendment. 

Mr. BACON. Which one? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The one in lines 13 and 14, and all the Sen- 
ate amendments that appear printed in the bill I withdraw. 

Mr. BACON. That is the question I asked. 

. ALDRICH. Yes. 

. BACON. All those printed in the bill? 
. ALDRICH. Are withdrawn. 

. BACON. Oh. 

. ALDRICH. The others are inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
next paragraph. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 329, cotton table damask. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is the paragraph? 

Mr. HALE. Paragraph 329. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to make some remarks on the 
Senate amendment in paragraph 329, if that is now before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is an open question. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to ask for the yeas and nays on 
the Senate amendment. Before I do that, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee, cotton duck being dutiable 
under existing law at 35 per cent in this paragraph, the Senate 
amendment appears to strike it out—it goes out and down or 
up—and I should like to know exactly where it reappears. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will go to the countable paragraphs of 
the schedule. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But I notice in the Book of Estimates it is 
put down at 45 per cent, which would seem to indicate that 
it does not go into the countable paragraphs. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a mistake of whoever put it there, 
because it does not go there. It goes into the countable para- 
graph of the schedule, at whatever rate may be imposed upon 
the count and the weight. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I imagined from the fact that it is set 


The paragraph as amended 


down in the Book of Estimates as bearing the rate of 45 per 
cent under the Senate amendment, it found its way to the 
basket clause of the cotton schedule as a sort of manufacture 
of cotton. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. That is the mistaka on the part of Major 
Lord as to what rate should be imposed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is the Senator able to say into what count- 
able paragraph it will go? 


Mr. RICH. The denomination which cotton duck had 
formerly had a stated meaning, but it has been so yaried in 
various cases—some very valuable, some otherwise than valu- 
able—that in the opinion of the committee it was absolutely 
necessary that this description of cloth should have a rate 
that would be the rate of duty established by the various 
countable provisions of the schedule. If a fine cloth, it would 
be dutiable as a fine cloth. If a coarse cloth, it would be duti- 
able as a coarse cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If it will not trouble the Senator, has in- 
vestigation been made to show what effect on this rate, which 
is now a flat rate, 35 per cent, according to value, this transfer 
to the countable paragraph will have upon the average? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will reduce some of them. I think it 
reduces them largely and increases some of the higher grades. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. So that it will be below 35 per cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the average will be. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If it shall fall below 35 per cent, it will 
be a very agreeable surprise to me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator will agree that cotton 
duck, according to the count, should pay the duty that other 
cotton cloths do. I can see no reason why it should be picked 
out for a particular rate of duty. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But it always has been picked out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because cotton duck heretofore has been a 
particular article; but in recent years, whenever it was desir- 
able on the part of the man who was importing cotton duck to 
eall it something else, or to call something else cotton duck for 
the purpose of getting it in at a lower rate, he did so, and there- 
fore the phraseology has been changed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say this 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I hope the Senator will let me finish this 
sentence. 

Mr. GORE. I merely desire to say that if the Senators can, 
without violating any confidence, I hope they will talk louder. 
We on this side can not hear them. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I agree with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, that if this cotton duck can be carried into the general 
classification of cotton cloths, it is an improvement on the old 
law. The only thing I feared was that in the process of trans- 
porting it to the countable paragraphs it might partake of the 
general tendency of this bill to increase the rates somewhat; 
and unless that can be shown to be necessary I think it would 
be undesirable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We were unable to hear what the 
Senator from Rhode Island said with respect to the effect of 
this change in line 12, paragraph 329, striking out those words. 
Does it operate to increase the duty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It_throws all these articles of cotton duck 
into the countable paragraphs of the schedule. On the low 
grades it would probably reduce the duty somewhat and on 
the high grades increase it somewhat. The trouble is that 
various fine articles of cotton cloth have been imported as 
cotton duck for the purpose of getting them in at a lower rate. 
For instance, the linings of bicycle tires, which are about the 
most expensive manufacture that I know of in cotton cloth, 
have been imported and passed in some cases, anyhow, as cotton 
duck, and this is simply to give to cotton duck the rates which 
it would have under the countable paragraphs of the act. The 
arguments in favor of it, it seems to me, are unanswerable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I notice in the table of estimates it 
was marked up as an increase in the duty of from 35 to 45 per 
cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is an error on the part of Major Lord, 
who prepared those figures. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In order to make certain in the case of 
cotton ducks, such as is not suitable for the lining of bicycle 
tires, would there be any objection to specifying that common 
duck should not have a higher duty than 35 per cent? I notice 
that those who appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee asked for a change in this duty on account of the large 
percentage of the imports being brought in of the finer goods 
and brought into competition with that manufacture in this 
country. For linings for bicycle tires, it is stated— 
that about nine-tenths of all the so-called “cotton duck” now im- 
pan into New York, the main port of en for this material, is 


reality tire fabric, which accounts for relatively high 
y s per 


square yard yaluation the statistics given above. 


The manufacturer who made this statement said further: 


Fabries used in the manufacture of tires cost far more to produce 
than ordinary cotton duck. Such fabrics must necessarily be very 
strong, and with the strength of every prt equal to the strength of 
every other The manufacturer of this cloth requires es al 
care and and very much more labor, therefore, enters into its 
production than that of ordinary cotton duck. It is, in the main, this 
very element of extra labor that calls for the differentiation of tire 
fabrics from ordinary cotton ducks in the tariff schedule. 


Since cotton duck is so largely used for clothing for me- 
chanics and laborers, it seems to me it ought not to be left 
in any possible doubt, and a different provision might be made 
for the tire linings, leaving the line just stricken out here in 
that paragraph, so that there can not by any possibility be any 
increase in that duty, because there are no importations calling 
for it. There does not appear to have been any manufacturers 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House who sug- 
gested that any increase was necessary. If nine-tenths of 
the total of $15,000 of importations given in the imports and 
duties, as well as in the table of estimates, is of the cloth 
suitable for tire linings, there certainly ought not to be any 
pele increase made in the duty on this cheaper quality 
of duck. 

I merely. submit for the consideration of the chairman of the 
committee whether there might not be a provision made for 
tire linings in paragraph 330 where it would take 45 per cent 
duty and allow line 12 in paragraph 329 to stand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Cotton duck, as it was originally provided 
for in all the acts which were prior to this time heavy cotton 
eloth used for sail making. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was a peculiar cloth, which was woven 
for that purpose. In recent years, more especially in the last 
year, they have been importing fine fabrics for women’s dresses, 
for instance, a fabric which was never intended to be covered 
at all by the description of cotton duck originally. They have 
been importing, as I said before, casings for lining of bicycle 
tires and automobile tires. They have been importing both 
these classes of goods, and it is to cover these finer fabrics 
which are imported as duck for the purpose of evading the duty 
that the committee struck this out and proposed to put it in 
the countable paragraph. 

Mr. LA FTOLLETTE. If the Senator will permit me a mo- 
ment, there could not have been very much fine duck for ladies’ 
dresses imported, because the importations, as shown by the 
table of imports, have not overrun about $15,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is where the Senator from Wisconsin 
is very much mistaken. In 1908 the imports were 462,000 square 
yards, valued at $173,000, while the year before they were only 
88,000 square yards, valued at $15,000. The importations, in 
other words, went in the last year from $15,000 to $173,000, 
showing that 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I inquire of the Senator from 
what he reads? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am reading from the report of imports for 
the year 1908. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. On this paragraph. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What page of imports and duties? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is not printed in all of the docu- 
ments. These figures have been collected by me from the im- 
portations for the year 1908, which have not yet been published. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But, Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are published in separate form. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On page 255 of Imports and Duties,” 
under Table No. 1121, entitled Duck (acts of 1894 and 1897),” 
the total imports are given for the years from 1895 clear down 
to 1907. The imports for 1908, of course, are not given here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They were not available when that was pre- 
pared. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I presume not; but for a series of 
years they ran from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand dollars, 
The importations coming in under that paragraph were never 
of great value in all that period of time, nearly eleven or twelve 


ears. 
> Mr. ALDRICH. That is perfectly true; but, as I said re- 
cently, the last year a new class of articles entirely has begun 
to be imported under the name of duck which never ought to 
have been classified as duck. Therefore it became necessary, in 
the opinion of the committee, to strike out this provision of law 
so that this cloth would be imported as it ought to be, according 
to its fineness and weight. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator frem Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator from Wisconsin that 
common ordinary duck will new come in under paragraph 314, 
under the countable clause, and it will not exceed 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

AP re 5 LA FOLLETTE. You say it now comes under paragraph 

4? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will when this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know the Senator from Utah has 
a good deal of familiarity with the trade and with the mer- 
cantile business. Can he tell me what the count of common 
duck is per square inch? 

Mr. SMOOT. The ordinary count is 100 to 150. Under the 
paragraph that will not carry more than 35 per cent ad valorem. 
It is the common, ordinary duck which the Senator speaks of? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next paragraph passed 
over will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 336, which, amended, is as follows: 

330. All articles of cotton cloth, whether finished or unfinished, and 
all manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, not macy 3 for in this section, except 
such as are composed in part o „ hemp, or ramie, 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In accordance with the notice given by me, 
I now move that the Senate adjourn; but before the motion is 
put, I will say that we will take up Schedule K to-morrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode 
Island moves that the Senate adjourn. A 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 7 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 8. 
1909, at 10.30 o’elock a. m. 


The question is on agreeing 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, June 7, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D, 
THE JOURNAL. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will cause the Journal to be read. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MACON. To make a point of order that there is not a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
There are 202 Members present, a quorum, and the Clerk will 
proceed. y 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether the House 
will sustain me or not in a call for tellers, but I would like to 
know whether there is really a quorum present; the Speaker 
may have unintentionally counted some of the officers of the 
House who are standing around. 

The SPEAKER. Two more Members have come in, and the 
Speaker did not count himself, and that makes three more. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair insists that a 
quorum is present, I will withdraw the request for tellers. 

The Clerk read the Journal of the proceedings of last Thursday. 

The Journal was approved. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the regular order. The Clerk will call the committees, 

The committees were called. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hawtey, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. THomas of North Carolina, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in family. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Vice-President had appointed Mr. 
Souimons and Mr. GAELLINGER members of the joint select com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the act 


of February 16, 1889, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, 


PORTO RICO, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Porto Rican bill 
(H. R. 9541); and, pending that, I want to say that on Thurs- 
day last it was agreed by unanimous consent that general debate 
might proceed for the day and also that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bortanp] might have thirty minutes and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] fifteen minutes of debate upon 
amendments. Of course, the House adjourning without going 
into Committee of the Whole on Thursday, that order as to 
general debate is off, and gentlemen who desire to address the 
committee on the subject of the bill can not do so unless we 
give them unanimous consent now. Therefore, in order to 
accommodate gentlemen, I ask that the time for general debate 
be extended for an hour and a half, and the same time be 
allowed to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLaAyDEN] as was allowed on 
Thursday. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] is not here now. If 
it should turn out that some other gentleman wanted Mr. Bor- 
LAND’s thirty minutes, I would like to have an arrangement to 
that effect. I do not know that anybody will want it. I will 
take forty-five minutes of the time and the gentleman from New 
York forty-five minutes of the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Suppose we take two hours, which, I think, 
will cover it all. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be confined to the bill and be 
extended for two hours, one half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], and the other half by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have notified 
the gentleman from New York that I should desire a few min- 
utes upon the bill. . 

Mr. PAYNE. . How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not to exceed ten minutes. Per- 
haps I will not take that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then, Mr, Speaker, I modify the request so 
as to allow ten minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coon]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will that cut off the regular 
five-minute debate? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want it understood that the 
speeches are to be confined to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. That was the request. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will modify the request, so that the remarks 
shall be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request, as modi- 
fied, of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. PAYNE was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TOWNSEND in 
the chair. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak directly on this 
bill and urge the Members of the House to remain here to-day, 
as notice has been given that we must have a quorum in order 
to pass the bill. It is quite necessary that every Member should 
remain here so as to sustain the quorum. We already have 
agreed to a debate of two hours and ten minutes, but it may 
not go through that time, and we may be voting on amendments, 
I hope that gentlemen will forego any pleasure they may have 
outside, and that all gentlemen, including the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, will stay here until the bill is finally disposed of. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, the immediate difficulty 
which confronts us arises from the fact that the legislature of 
Porto Rico, at not only the regular session but also at an extra 
session called for the purpose, has adjourned without making 
the necessary appropriations to meet the current expenses of 
running the government and meeting its legal obligations for the 
fiscal year which will begin July 1, 1909. It is the object of the 
pending bill to remove that difficulty by providing that the ap- 
propriations upon which both houses of the insular legislature did 
agree for the current fiscal year shall be considered as reappro- 
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printed and used for the payment of the necessary expenses 
until such time as the legislature shall act in the matter of ap- 
propriations, whereupon this bill will, by its terms, cease to 
operate, t 

But back of this particular difficulty, and in a measure ac- 
counting for it, lie other difficulties which in the near future 


Congress will undoubtedly find it desirable to consider. Those 
difficulties and the legislation necessary to remove them it is 
not my purpose to discuss at this time. But some statements 
have been made upon this floor and elsewhere to which I may 
be pardoned for referring briefly. 

The so-called “Foraker Act,“ passed by Congress in 1900, 
provides a legislature for Porto Rico. If the two houses were 
to meet in joint session, there would be found 40 natives and 6 
Americans. Of all the public officials in Porto Rico, about 85 
per cent are natives and only about 15 per cent Americans, and 
yet the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Manrix] and the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] are pleased to say that we 
have furnished to that island a carpetbag government. The 6 
American members of the executive council, or Porto Rican 
senate, were nearly all, and, I think, all of them, selected by 
President Roosevelt after a conference with Mr. Taft, then a 
member of his Cabinet and now President of the United States. 
They were selected with great care. They are men of learning, 
wisdom, experience, and patriotism. They are men of affairs, 
and had been for some time familiar with Porto Rican matters. 
They have all been there long enough to acquire the ability to 
read, write, and speak the Spanish language. Of course they 
look after the interests of the United States. It is thelr duty 
to do so. It is equally true that they have the best interests of 
Porto Rico at heart. They could have no earthly reason for 
wishing to oppress those people or to deny to them anything 
which might be for their real benefit. They have never been 
accused of lack of ability or of unfairness, or even of arbitrary 
action until the present controversy arose. The only charge 
now is that the executive council, or senate, will not pass cer- 
tain bills which the lower house desires to have passed. The 
bills in dispute are not appropriation bills. They do not form 
part of any appropriation bill. There is no serious dispute 
about the appropriation bills. If we are correctly advised, the 
lower house will not pass any appropriation bills at all because 
the upper house will not pass certain other desired bills. 

The house of delegates desires an agricultural-bank bill. 
The senate opposes, because, it says, it would require $2,000,000 
of capital, and they have not the money. The house desires 
66 judges or justices made elective: The senate is willing to 
compromise on 47, but will not stand for 66. There are other 
and more serious matters, to which I shall presently refer. 

Each party to the controversy has set forth its side of the 
case to the Federal Government. The house of delegates sent 
three commissioners to Washington to take up the matter with 
the President and Congress. They have addressed to us a 
pamphlet, of which I hold a copy in my hand. Upon the out- 
side cover I find this: 


Sin: The undersigned, as representatives of a people in servitude, 
beg of you, their representatives of a free propie that before casting 
“your vote in Congress on the question of Porto Rico you read these 
short pages and be convinced that we are simply asking for our rights 
and appealing to your sense of justice, 

L. Munoz RIVERA, 

C. Cott Cucut, 

EUGENIO BENITEZ. 
Commissioners of the House of Delegates of Porto Rico. 

Upon the fly leaf there is a single paragraph, giving us to 
understand— 

One million souls are living in Porto Rico in an unbearable state of 
tyranny under the folds of the American flag. 

I hold also in my hand a copy of Revista de Puerto Rico (the 
Porto Rico Review) of April 10, 1909. The motto of this paper, 
as stated upon its first page, is El ideal de Puerto Rico es ser 
estado” (ultimate statehood for Porto Rico), This paper, in 
its leading editorial, says: 

Why misrepresent? If some reported expressions made by the com- 
missioners of the lower house to the newspapers in New York are true— 
and they probably are—we are afraid that our representatives are fast 
becoming fit candidates to take high places in the Ancient Order of the 
Sons of Ananias Society. : 

This editorial then proceeds to say some very personal and 
uncomplimentary things about the members of the commission, 
and to quote some still more uncomplimentary things which, it 
says, the members of the commission have written, printed, or 
spoken concerning the people of the United States. I shall not 
repeat them. 

In their pamphlet they say that England, 
all own and oppress slaves, and that we, 
Spanish Government and giving them the 
reduced them—the Porto Ricans—“ to the 
people in servitude.” 


Russia, and France 
in supplanting the 
Foraker Act, have 
sad condition of a 


Then, under the caption “ Self-government,” they endeavor to 
convince us that the system in force in Porto Rico when Gen- 
eral Miles landed there in 1898 was vastly more liberal in its 
terms than the Foraker Act. But they do not seem to under- 
stand exactly what form of government was in force there at 
that time. They say, on page 7 of their brief, that they had 
“an insular senate composed of 15 members, of which 8 were 
elected by the people and 7 appointed by the King of Spain; “ 
and on page 24, regarding the council of administration (the 
senate), they pretend to quote article 5 of the royal decree of 
November 25, 1897, as follows: 

Art. 5. The council shall be composed of 15 members, of whom 8 
shall be elected in the manner directed o7 the electoral law and 7 shall 
be appointed by the governor-general, acting for the Crown, from among 
such persons as have the qualifications specified in the following articles. 

The decree, however, does not read that way. According to 
the translation it reads quite differently. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. 
which the gentleman is reading? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The pamphlet is signed by the three com- 

missioners, whose names are L. Munoz Rivera, C. Coll Cuchi, 
and Eugenio Benitez, commissioners of the house of delegates. 
As I stated, they have erred in quoting the royal decree of 
1897. According to the translation on file in the Division of 
Customs and Insular Affairs here in Washington, it reads this 
way: : 
ART. 5. The council shall be composed of 35 members, of whom 18 
shall be elected in the manner directed by the electoral law and 17 
shall be appointed by the governor-general, acting for the Crown, 
from among such persons as have the qualifications specified in the 
following articles. 

It would thus seem that these commissioners were mistaken 
just 20 in the number of senators. 

As to the lower house, the royal decree did not fix 32, as they 
state, but did provide 1 for each 25,000 inhabitants. One might 
be led to suppose from the reading of this pamphlet that the 
Porto Ricans had lived under that form of government for a 
long time and found it very delightful; but everybody knows 
that the royal decree of 1897, which applied to Cuba as well as 
Porto Rico, was intended as a mere temporary makeshift until 
the Government of Spain could accomplish their pacification. 

As matter of fact, the decree of 1897 was hardly in operation 
at all. In his report of December 30, 1898, Mr. Henry K. Car- 
rol, special commissioner to Porto Rico, said of the constitu- 
tion or decree of 1897: 

This constitution was promulgated in Porto Rico on February 11, 
1898, but was never fully installed. The war intervened, and the 
provincial legislature, which was its most important feature, was dis- 
solved when Sampson's fleet appeared, and the governor-general con- 
ducted the government practically on the old plan. 

I should like to hear from these commissioners how the people 
of Porto Rico liked the “old plan,” and how much of liberty 
and how much of self-government they enjoyed under it. 

The form of government in Porto Rico was changed every 
few years pretty r<ch according to the whim or caprice of the 
Spanish Crown; as, for instance, by the royal decree of Sep- 
tember 12, 1870, and the decree of January 4, 1883. A pro- 
vincial law for the island was passed by the Spanish Cortes and 
approved March 15, 1895, and as of the same date several royal 
decrees were issued in pursuance thereof, changing the form of 
government in the island. The Spanish Cortes passed another 
law for the government of the island, approved by Her Majesty 
December 31, 1896, declaring all former provisions and laws 
relative to the provincial government repealed. The laws or 
constitutions of 1895 and 1896 both provided a very meager and 
ineffective sort of legislature for the island in the form of a 
so-called “ provincial deputation,” composed of 12 members. 
The governor-general, however, was not very much bound by 
any legislation that they might adopt, and had power to suspend 
not only their orders, but also to suspend the deputation itself, 
after allowing a hearing to the board of authorities, which was 
composed of certain officers, or without that requisite he might 
order, of his own accord, a suspension of individual members of 
the provincial deputation, “ provided there remains a sufficient 
number of them to deliberate,” and a deputy so removed by him 
could not be reelected until after six years. When a deputy 
had been so suspended, the governor-general was empowered to 
temporarily fill the vacancy with any person who had previously 
held the office by election. 

The provincial deputation had very little power over the 
purse. They were authorized and required to prepare a budget 
and forward the same to the governor-general three months be- 
fore the commencement of the fiscal year, but the governor- 
general was not bound by their action, and decided matters for 


Whose pamphlet is this from 
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himself, the provincial deputation having the right of appeal 


from his decisions in matters pertaining to the budget. They 
were permitted to present to the governor himself an appeal 
from his decision, but he was to forward it to the colonial sec- 
retary at Madrid, whose decision was final. 

There was, in article 78 of the Spanish law of 1896, a distinct 
provision that 5 

et should not be approved at the beginning of the fiscal 
Feah: che Cremona Honest UMALI POLTAIA ta TECOS ta dee necessary parts. 

I find as far back as the constitution of September 12, 1870, 
in article 27, a provision that— 

If, for any reason whatsoever, the Cortes failed to authorize any year 
the budget law for the colonies, the immediate previous law shall 2 

Under Spanish rule the provincial legislature might prepare 
budgets, but its action amounted to little more than a recom- 
mendation. The Spanish Cortes or the Spanish authorities had 
the ultimate power over the purse. Even under the decree or 
constitution of 1897 there was reserved to the Spanish Cortes 
the right and duty of declaring what expenses should be obliga- 
tory and of fixing the amount every three years. 

We have given to the provincial legislature, constituted under 
the Foraker Act, the absolute right to make their own budgets 
and their own appropriations—in short, have given them abso- 
lute power over the purse. We do not take that away at all 
by this bill. We provide merely that if they do not legislate 
for any fiscal year the budget for the preceding year shall re- 
main in force. Before our occupancy of the island the budget 
of the preceding year always remained in force in the event of 
failure to approve a new one. We have inserted similar pro- 
visions in the constitutions of the Philippines and of Hawaii. 
There is not the slightest danger that applying the same prin- 
ciple to Porto Rico will reduce the people of that island to a con- 
dition of servitude. If it does, they can escape from that servi- 
tude at any time by getting together and passing the necessary 
appropriation bills. 

Under the old plan of government in force in Porto Rico prior 
to American occupation, the governor-general appointed by the 
King of Spain was pretty much the whole shooting match. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Assuredly, 

Mr. GARRETT. I desire to ask the gentleman if it is not 
true that under the Foraker Act power is reserved here in Con- 
gress to repeal and suspend acts of the present legislature in 
Porto Rico? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have no doubt that under the language 
of the act Congress has the supreme power, but it has never 
exercised it and it has never placed any such arbitrary power in 
the governor of Porto Rico. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not controverting much what the gen- 
tleman says, but, as a matter of fact, the Foraker Act reserved 
the power in Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is true. 

Mr. GARRETT. So, while under the Spanish Crown power 
was vested in the governor, under the act here the power was 
vested in the legislative body of this country. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is true; but there the governor could 
suspend at once. It may be that 

Mr, GARRETT. It was never exercised under their authority. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think it was, There was very little power 
and very little governmental authority in the Porto Ricans 
themselves. Now, let us see what we have done for them since 
the American occupation. We have given them a congress, or 
legislature, of their own, of which 6 members are Americans 
and 40 are natives. We have turned into their treasury about 
$3,000,000 in cash, the amount of duties collected in the United 
States on Porto Rican products after the Spanish evacuation. 
We have given up about $15,000,000 annually of our own reve- 
nues so as to allow the free admission of their products into 
the United States. We gave them $200,000 to relieve the cyclone 
sufferers. The United States pays out of its own Treasury the 
whole cost of the Porto Rican regiment, which constitutes the 
local army, and also of the revenue vessels, the light-house serv- 
ice, the coast surveys, the harbor improvements, the marine- 
hospital service, post-office deficit, weather bureau, and the 
maintenance of the agricultural experiment stations, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Just for information. 
The gentleman says we paid a part of their postal expenses, 

Mr. OLMSTED. To make up the deficit. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And they paid the rest 
out of their treasury? 

Mr, OLMSTED. We made up the deficit, . 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi, 
their own treasury? 

Mr. OLMSTED. No. Whoever uses the mails pays it. All 
this is done at no expense to Porto Rico. The good roads in the 
island have been quadrupled. The value of real estate has been 
trebled. The cause of education has prospered as never before. 
Before we landed there they expended about $35,000 a year for 
education; under the present government, about a million dol- 
lars a year. All these added expenses and valuable improve- 
ments we made possible without running them in debt. The 
revenues of the island still exceed its expenses. We have 
doubled their commerce—particularly their over-seas commerce. 

The Porto Rican legislature now has substantially all the 
powers of a state legislature in America. The laws under 
which those people are living have been made by their own leg- 
islature, under a constitution guaranteed to them by the act of 
Congress. We have never attempted to annul or revoke a legis- 
lative act of their making. Never before in the history of the 
island did those people live under laws of their own making. 
We have improved their condition in every way from the stand- 
point of education, of finances, and in the direction of self-gov- 
ernment, 

As the President has well said in his message— 

Porto Rico has been the favored daughter of the United States. 

We have, in fact, been giving her a “joy ride” for the past 
nine years or more, and believe that the people generally ap- 
preciate their blessings. But these three commissioners of the 
house of delegates, for reasons of their own, style them “a 
people in servitude,” and “living in Porto Rico in an unbearable 
state of tyranny under the folds of the American flag.“ There 
never was a charge more unjust or more baseless. The people 
of Porto Rico never in their lives were so far from servitude as 
they have been since the American occupation and are to-day. 

Mr. KEIFER. I want to ask the gentleman a question with 
reference to the bill, if he will allow me. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. KEIFER. I do not wish to take any particular time. I 
notice in the proviso that is proposed to be added to the act 
now in force it reads: 

If at the termination of any session the Leg in ape no necessary 
for the support of the government shall not have n made, an amount 
equal to-the sums appropriated in the last appropriation bill for such 
purposes shall be deemed to be appropriated. 

Now, suppose that the time should arrive when it is necessary 
to have appropriations, and that there is a session of this body 
going on, and no adjournment has taken place; this would not 
provide for that? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio 
that his suggestion has been covered by an amendment, already 
agreed to, so that it reads: 

If at the end of any fiscal year the appropriation is not made. 


Mr. BUTLER. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that it is not proposed by this 
bill to settle the dispute between the executive council and the 
legislative body in Porto Rico. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Not at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. The present measure has no purpose in it 
except to maintain the government of Porto Rico? 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is all. 

Mr. BUTLHR. And we do not, by passing this law, commit 
ourselves in any way upon the grievances existing now between 
the executive council and the legislative body in Porto Rico? 

Mr. OLMSTED. We express no opinion upon that. 

Mr. BUTLER. And these grievances, such as they are, will 
e 5 subject of consideration, probably, by Congress here- 
after 

Mr. OLMSTED. In regular session. 

Mr. BUTLER. We do nothing more by this bill than to re- 
appropriate sufficient money to maintain the government of 
Porto Rico? f 

Mr. OLMSTED. Reappropriate for the ensuing year the 
sums which both houses of the Porto Rican legislature had 
already agreed upon for the current fiscal year, 

Mr. BUTLER. I am obliged to my friend. Not being well 
informed, I would not be willing at this time to attempt to 
settle these disputes, for fear I might be a party to injustice. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Would not there be more likelihood of 
Congress taking these matters up at the next session if this 
bill were limited to one year only? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. From my knowledge of the way Repub- 
lican Congresses act, I think it would. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Me may gather from the pamphlet submit- 
ted by these commissioners that the withholding of the appro- 
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priations by the house of delegates was not alone for the pur- 
pose of forcing the upper body to consent to certain bills which 
would put greater political power in the hands of the dominant 
party in-the island, but also that it was for the purpose of hold- 
ing up Congress—of forcing the hand of the United States; for, 
after discussing the situation, they say: 

Therefore, a single aspect of the system Is not at stake; it is the 


whole system; that is, the colonial policy of the United States, which 
go may decide in the spirit of liberty or in a reactionary spirit. The 


ouse of delegates of Porto Rico begs of you to decide it in the spirit. 


of liberty, and that the Foraker Act be amended, because 
conflicts are due to its essential and or le defects. .* © 

It is not for us to suggest any specific solution to the Congress, where 
the wisest and most learned men of the country assemble, but it is for 
us to affirm in the most absolute and categorical way that Porto Rico 
would be satisfied with an elective council, either direct from the people 

r by primaries, according to your judgment and ideas, and that the 
chiefs of the executive departments would be appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the council, reserving to the latter the 
power of granting franchises and concessions. 

Such law will have the effect of consolidating forever in the island 
the love for America ; would revive the almost lost hopes, and give rise 
to a spontaneous outburst of sympathies toward the Republic, promised 
to them as the redeemer, the liberator.” It would destroy not only 
the present difficulties, but even the germs of all others in the future. 


So you see, Mr. Chairman, that this sad condition of servitude, 
to which they claim the Foraker Act has reduced them, may be 
entirely overcome by giving some more offices to these gentlemen. 

Now, it may be that conditions over there may be improved 
by some modification of the existing constitution. The executive 
council suggests some changes, the house of delegates suggests 
some changes, and the President suggests some changes. Prob- 
ably some ought to be made. That is a matter for Congress to 
determine at the proper time, but not in this extra session, and 
certainly not under duress. If this action of the house of dele- 
gates and of these commissioners was taken in the hope of for- 
cing the hand of Congress, that hope must be disappointed. We 
can not, for one moment, agree that, by paralyzing the arm of 
the existing government in the island, they may force us to 
hasty or ill-considered action. All that we propose to do at 
this time is to make suitable provision for the payment of the 
absolute expenses of the government. 

The appropriations for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 
1909, were agreed upon by both branches of the Porto Rican 
legislature. The effect of the pending bill will be to continue 
those appropriations in force—to treat the money as reappro- 
priated—after the 30th of June, 1909, until such time as the 
legislature shall choose to make new appropriations. The 
present appropriations, having been agreed upon by both houses, 
can not be very far wrong, but if they are not satisfied with 
them they may drop their other controversies and pass new 
appropriation bills, This bill will not take that right from them. 
It merely prevents chaos from reigning in that island pending 
the agreement of the two houses, 

This bill leaves the act of 1900 without change, except in the 
single particular of continuing existing appropriations where 
the legislature fails to act for the ensuing year. Aside from 
that it merely adds in the second section authority for the 
President to indicate one department to which all reports from 
Porto Rico shail be made. At present the law requires various 
reports to be made to yarious departments and great confusion 
exists. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] declared him- 
self as unequivocally opposed to this bill. I asked him whether 
he proposed to allow the present unhappy condition to continue, 
or whether he had some other remedy, and if so, what. He 
said that he had another remedy which he would propose in due 
time. He has now proposed it in the form of an amendment, 
which concedes the necessity of the pending bill, but limits its 
operation to one year. If it is a good provision for one year, 
why not for another? 

The recommendation of the President in his message is that 
we provide that “ whenever the legislative assembly adjourns 
without making appropriations ” the existing appropriating acts 
shall be continued in force. That is just what we do in this 
bill.. The amendment should be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield thirty min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that I could persuade myself to entertain even for a brief 
instant the idea of voting for such a measure as this—to amend 
the fundamental law of an island separated from us by several 
hundred miles, and in such a revolutionary way. 

If it be true that the refusal to vote this appropriation will 
starye out the only government in Porto Rico and compel its 
dissolution, I suppose it is our duty to pass the bill. While I 
do not like to vote taxes on any people who have no voice in the 
matter, and then appropriate their money, such tyranny for a 


the present 


year, or even five years, is to be preferred to anarchy for the 
briefest period, and that seems to be the alternative. I think, 
however, we ought to make our action as little offensive as 
possible to the Porto Ricans, and for that reason I shall vote for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri to limit 
its operation to one year. 

We are evidently facing a crisis in the affairs of Porto Rico, 
and it behooves us, being charged with responsibility, to look 
carefully into the matter and make an effort, at least, to per- 
manently relieve the situation. To that end I shall, if I find 
the opportunity, offer an amendment to this measure directing 
a joint committee to inquire into the situation and to report back 
a bill recommending such changes in the government of Porto 
Rico as will preserve order, make the people content, and de- 
velop the resources of the island. If such a report is ever made, 
I hope it will embody the American doctrine of the right of the 
governed to a full share in the government. I do not, under 
any circumstances, like to be engaged in this sort of legislation, 
but in this case it appears to be necessary whether we like it or 
not. We find ourselves in this undesirable situation because of 
mistakes made ten years ago and now, I fear, beyond recall. 

A MONUMENTAL BLUNDER. 


I do not now remember who said that in politics a blunder is 
worse than a crime, 

Mr. GARRETT. Talleyrand. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes, it sounds like Talleyrand; but he was a 
wise man, anyhow, who observed that in politics a blunder is 
worse than a crime. A monumental blunder was committed 
when we gave way to hysteria in 1898 and interfered in the af- 
fairs of Spain and her colonies, and from that meddling a train 
of evil consequences, that are still at the flood, began to flow at 
once, 

It was with reluctance that I played my humble part in 
that drama, and I have regretted it every day since. I distinctly 
then pointed out what I conceived to be the danger of meddling 
in Spanish-American affairs. Subsequent events have shown 
that I was right when I thonght I saw trouble ahead. But it 
took no unusual sagacity to look beyond a war that could only 
have one ending. I apprehended that it would lead to the 
acquisition of a few million citizens whose society I did not 
want any more than they wanted mine, and my worst fears have 
been realized. 

But, like others on that occasion, I was swept off my feet by 
the disaster to the Maine, and, for the time being, my reasoning 
faculties were paralyzed. We were all seized by the frenzy of 
war. We had the war, and now we have Porto Rico and the. 
Philippines, and occasionally we have Cuba. And a nice kettle 
of fish it all is, too. 

No good has come of it so far; in my opinion, none will ever 
come, for the union was not a natural or proper one. Up to 
this time, as I view the situation, we have merely increased our 
naval and military expenses, lengthened our pension roll, aban- 
doned American principles, and given unsatisfactory government 
to the Philippine and Porto Rican people. Not a record to in- 
spire pride, I should say. 


CUBA. 


Now, the question is, Are we to benefit by the lesson of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, or shall we be driven into other 
blunders of this sort? In violation of solemn pledges and at the 
certain sacrifice of blood and treasure we are being urged to the 
permanent occupation of another island. From time to time the 
newspapers report trouble from Cuba and urge that course, 
Our type of civilization does not seem to attract the inhabitants 
of that island, and the effort to apply a Puritan code to the peo- 
ple of Cuba has not been entirely successful; indeed, it is clearly 
a misfit, disappointing to our own people and irritating to the 
Cubans. It merely serves to illustrate a fact that ought to be 
better known—that a government that suits one people is not al- 
ways agreeable to another, and particularly when they are of 
different races. Our institutions meet our needs, but I should 
be slow to assert that they would suit other people. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman has just stated that he believes 
our institutions are best for us, but that he would hesitate to 
say that the same institutions would be best for Porto Rico or 
Cuba. He realizes, of course, that the friction between the 
islanders and ourselves grows out of the fact that they desire 
substantially the kind of government they formerly had, with 
the present Porto Rican leaders in the place of the officials who 
were appointed by the Crown previous to the American occu- 
pancy. Does the gentleman believe that we ought to restore 
Spanish institutions in the island of Porto Rico, or establish 
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there the kind of government they had before coming under 
our flag? 
Mr. SLAYDEN. 
Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman believe that the establish- 
ment of any other kind of governmental institutions will be 
satisfactory to the people for a generation or two until they 
have been educated up to it? 


No, Mr. Chairman, I do not. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say that I have an amendment which 
I propose to offer to this bill. As an answer to the gentleman's 
question I will read that amendment now. But the gentleman 
from Kansas will understand that because I offer this amend- 
ment, and when I undertake to cure this trouble in the way I 
do, that I confess that I do not know just what is best to be 
done politically for these islanders. I hope to have the amend- 
ment adopted so that I may know. I do not agree with him 
that the difference between the islanders and ourselves is due 
to the cause he ascribes. I stated my reason a while ago, and 
it is more deeply rooted than any form of government. 

Mr. SCOTT. I meant to express entire concurrence in the 
opinion just so ably presented by the gentleman from Texas. I 
believe, with him, that the differences are fundamental, and it is 
because of that that the system of government which they desire 
will never be such as this country will be willing that they shall 
have. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will read the amend- 
ment: 3 

That a special committee of 11, 7 of whom shall be Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be selected by the Speaker, and 4 of whom 
shall be Members of the Senate, to be chosen by the President of the 
Senate, be authorized and directed to investigate in the island, by pub- 
lic hearings or otherwise, tbe political and economic conditions 10 the 
island of Porto Rico, and report to the Sixty-first Congress not later 
than February 1, 1910, what, if any, change should be made in the act 
of April 12, 1900, and amendments thereto. 

That is to say, the Foraker Act. I would like to say that I 
have submitted this amendment to the representative of the 
people of Porto Rico, the only voice here which may be truly 
taken as the voice of Porto Rico itself, and he assured me this 
morning that if this amendment was incorporated in the bill he 
should vote for it if he could, and that he would support it by 
his voice. I do not know whether the date I have taken is the 
proper one or not, but that is a minor detail that can be easily 
corrected. The gentleman from Kansas is much better informed 
as to that than I am. The purpose of the amendment is to 
learn what is necessary to restore order and develop the island. 
I recognize the embarrassing situation that we are in, and I 
want to do what is best for my own country primarily, and 
then what is best for Porto Rico. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to suggest to the gentleman that I 
am heartily for his amendment, but I believe the amendment 
ought to go far enough to say that the commission shall have 
the power to send for persons and force them to attend the 
hearings. I think that should be inserted, if it is not implied, 
in the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I assume that it was implied, but I would 
be glad to accept a modification if necessary so as to cover the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman, I was trying to discuss the fundamental dif- 
ferences between those islanders and ourselves, and I was speak- 
ing with particular reference to the island of Cuba and the fact 
that we are urged to go back there. We are told every day 
that the new administration in Cuba is a failure, that it does 
not appreciate its responsibilities, that it is recklessly extrava- 
gant, that it wastes money in bribing bandits to be good, that it 
gives more attention to cock fighting than to commerce, and so 
on through a long list of national misdemeanors, 

Mr. Chairman, I am suspicious of the origin of this propa- 
ganda, for propaganda it clearly is. It sounds very much like 
the talk I heard in Cuba years ago from American and other 
foreign land owners who wanted the free markets of the United 
States for the produce of their plantations and the increased 
value to their lands that they thought a transfer of sovereignty 
would bring them. 

Certain sugar and tobacco growers down there, regardless of 
the interests of the people of this country, and inspired only by 
the basest selfishness, looking only to personal profits, persist- 
ently declare the incapacity of the Cubans to conduct their own 
affairs, and predict with a regularity that indicates concerted 
action the return of the soldiers of the United States. They 
want it done, so they say it will be done, and I believe that they 
would not scruple to bring it about by any method that offered, 
even though it involved treason to the Cuban Republic. All 
patriotic Americans should pray that never again will the blue 
uniform of our soldiers be seen on the island, for a permanent 
political association will be bad for both people. 
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RACE DIFFERENCES. 


Mr. Chairman, these chronic troubles in Porto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines, and Cuba transcend in importance the irritation that 
comes from the pressure of an unpopular statute. They come 
from a fact that is deeper and more abiding than any mere 
form of government. They remind us, or they should, that they 
and we are of different races and that in the very nature of 
things we can never view such affairs as government and so- 
ciety in the same way. 

MIXED ISLANDERS. 


We are mainly Anglo-Saxon, while they are of a composite 
structure, with liberal contributions to their blood from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. They are largely mongrels now, as we will 
surely become in time if we do not shut out the undesirable im- 
migration from Europe and Asia that threatens to overwhelm 
us, They do not want our guidance, and I doubt if we can guide 
them successfully. Nothing has ever happened to encourage the 
belief, and I do not see how we can hope to succeed where others 
have failed. Nothing in our history suggests that we are espe- 
cially gifted in the solution of such problems. History tells us 
that distinct, radically different races have rarely if ever dwelt 
together in political harmony. We have our view of govern- 
ment and they have theirs. I know that ours suits us best, 
but I should hesitate to say that it would suit them best. Indeed 
I do not believe that it would, and that is one of the many reasons 
why I regret that we ever left the continent of North America 
for the purpose of acquiring territory or political control over 
other and a different sort of people. Great Britain is the nearest 
parallel the world offers us, and England has trouble in the 
East Indies all the time. Then her West Indian colonies have 
for years fluctuated between distress and disaster. Her Afri- 
can colonies, despite the gold mines, have produced more dis- 
cord than wealth. Enough good English blood has moistened 
the burning sands of Africa to fertilize with energy every acre 
of her great Northwest Territory, and build up a mighty com- 
monwealth of white Anglo-Saxon people in a climate and en- 
vironment that suit them. And all because men of one race 
have tried to impose government on another and without the 
consent of the other. The sacrifice has been out of all reason- 
able ratio to the gain. 

How can we hope to escape the penalties that have been im- 
posed upon other branches of our race when we commit the 
same political blunders? 

HOME TROUBLES. 


Every day here at home we have troubles enough of this 
kind to occupy our attention. They are important enough to 
tax the resources of the wisest statesmen. The recent railway 
strike in Georgia was not a question of wages or of hours. It 
was a race issue. Not especially important in itself, it was of 
vast importance as a symptom. It indicated a deep-seated 
malady, and one that should be carefully considered by the 
doctors of state, not impatiently, not in a partisan way, but 
thoughtfully and in a statesmanlike way. Nor is this trouble 
confined to Georgia, or Texas, or Louisiana, as some gentlemen 
think. It manifested itself recently in Pittsburg, when the 
chauffeurs who were driving the machines that were to take 
President Taft and his friends on a holiday excursion struck 
because the machine in which the President sat was being 
driven by a negro. That was the only reason assigned. It 
was a clear, sharp race issue made in the very presence of the 
President. The demands of the white race were yielded to in 
that case in Pittsburg, as, in the main, they always will be 
everywhere. 

Such incidents as these ought to teach us the folly of engaging 
in further political enterprises that will bring us into relations 
with alien races. They show us how important it is to handle 
this Porto Rican question just right, and also how difficult 
it is. 

If it is to be the fate of this Government, as it has been that 
of others, to rise, prosper, decay, and disappear—which I pray 
God may never occur—I think that the calamity will be trace- 
able to our abandonment of the noninterference policy of 
George Washington. 

I firmly believe that the historian of the future who will 
hunt for the causes of the destruction of the great North 
American Republic, if that disaster does overtake us, will un- 
avoidably reach the conclusion that the downfall began with 
the Spanish-American war, I believe that he will find that we 


introduced the seed of fatal disease when we annexed the Phil- 
ippine Islands and Porto Rico, when we abandoned homoge- 
neity and harmony for race complexity and discord. 

Are we wise enough to confess our blunders, to retrace our 
steps, and, by confining our energies to the continental territory 
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we now possess, develop this great Republic to a glorious destiny 
along the lines laid down by the fathers, who saw more clearly 
because they were less tempted by greed or glory? 

These are small troubles that we are haying with our colonies 
now. I do not doubt that they are forerunners of greater to 


come. This Porto Rican question is a sort of test of our ability 
to handle such problems. By wise and considerate action we 
may minimize the trouble, but we can hardly efface it, because 
it comes from fundamental differences between the Porto Ricans 
and ourselves. We put on them a government without consul- 
tation, and we should not be surprised that it does not work 
smoothly nor to the entire satisfaction of those who are its 
subjects. 

The Foraker law has not stood the test of a real crisis. I 
suggest by the amendment that I offer that we go into the 
whole question profoundly, and with the cooperation of the 
Porto Ricans themselves we may indulge the hope that we can 
evolye a system of government for the island that will be fairly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already read this amendment and I 
want to say in closing that the gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. 
LARRINAGA] has assured me that he hopes to see such an amend- 
ment put upon this bill. He believes that if we send a com- 
mission down there to investigate the conditions in the island, 
that commission will become convinced that radical changes 
should be made, and that it will submit recommendations of a 
useful nature that may bring order and harmony out of chaos 
and discord. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty minutes. to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished 
colleague and friend from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] has told you 
of our trip to the “ Pearl of the Antilles,” and has ably de- 
scribed to you what we saw, the pleasures of the trip, the in- 
formation received, and the impressions formed. I take great 
pleasure in heartily concurring in and approving all he has so 
delightfully said, and I would not prolong the discussion upon 
such a simple proposition as the one now before the House but 
for some things that have been said by other Members of this 
body, intentionally or otherwise, looking toward reducing this 
question to a political phase. I never supposed for a moment 
when I became a Member of this great body that every ques- 
tion that might come before the House should necessarily be 
classed as a political one. I never voted the Republican ticket 
in my life, yet I was compelled the other day to cast the only 
Democratic vote on this side of the aisle, not only once but 
thrice, for the purpose of having this bill disposed of in an 
orderly manner under the rules of the House. 

If my friend from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] and I had been as 
fortunate in gathering information concerning the conditions 
of the island of Porto Rico upon our visit as some of these 
gentlemen were unfortunate in getting misinformation, and pre- 
paring their remarks upon this question with a view of giving 
it a political cast, and, by innuendo, at least, if not directly, 
besmirching the character of the able representatives of this 
Government down there, then indeed, though we believe our 
intrenchment strong, veritably we would be ensconced behind a 
Gibraltar rock. 

This is not a political question, and no ingenuity coming from 
the ablest upon this side can make it such in the sense sought 
by some of the gentlemen who have spoken to the amendment. 
The American-Spanish war was not fought for the purpose of 
conquest. It was wholly humanitarian in its object. A butcher 
of human beings was fast exterminating a race of people 90 
miles away from our shore. We would soon have had a parallel 
to what that same nation did to the peaceful and unoffending 
natives of the island of Porto Rico some four hundred years 
ago. When Ponce de Leon landed in 1508 in that island there 
were 600,000 docile, intelligent, and happy people. In 1544 all 
had perished from the face of the earth through the brutality 
and butchery of that foreign foe until there were, at the latter 
date, but 60 living, counting men, women, and children. Think 
of it! In thirty-six years 599,940 people had been exterminated 
by this cruel foreign nation. A Christian, enlightened, and 
patriotic people did not propose that history should repeat itself 
in Cuba, and it did not. I am proud of the fact that I belong 
to a political party which responded with alacrity to the tocsin 
of war. When the tension became so great that delay in action 
meant cowardice and desertion of Christian principles we sent 
to the front from the South such men as “Fighting” Joe 
Wheeler, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, and other ex-confederate soldiers, 
and from the younger Democracy, such as the son of a con- 
federate officer, and whose intrepid undertaking in the harbor 
of Santiago won for him the laurels of a hero as enduring as 


the annals of American history [applause]—RicHMoND PEARSON 
Hogson, our able and distinguished colleague from Alabama, 
whose seat is to my right; and from our party of the North 
such patriots as our gallant leader in three of the greatest po- 
litical battles our country has ever known—Col, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, of Nebraska. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no special interest in this ques- 
tion. It is solely based upon my obligation as a Member of this 

The State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent has possibly less interest in the products of the soil of 
Porto Rico than any of her sister States, and I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that each Member of this Congress, regardless 
of special interest, has at heart with me the enactment of laws 
that will best serve every country where our flag kisses the 
breezes, whether it be in the frezen zone of the North or in the 
Antilles, the land of perfume and sweet-throated nightingales 
and the home of the Southern Cross. I say the State from which 
I come has but little commercial common interest with that 
island. Our cigars and tobacco come from a shorter distance 
and cost us less. Their pineapples and cocoanuts must come 
via New York, and that distance makes their use prohibitive. 
Their coffee is equally a foreign product. Their sugar can not 
come for the same reason, and besides, as between our woman’s 
suffrage on the one side, and our constant increment of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri citizens on the other, sugar, as formerly 
used as a necessary ingredient in the favorite concoction of our 
newly acquired residents, has long since become nearly obsolete 
[applause], but if it were in much greater demand it could be 
abundantly supplied from the output of beet sugar in our own 
glorious and fertile State. It is true that there are large irriga- 
tion enterprises projected in Porto Rico, but we find a compensa- 
tion in the fact that if our recently affiliated citizens from those 
splendid Commonwealths named should ever have the unusual 
desire to assimilate water, it goes without saying that they 
could be more than supplied from the never-ceasing flow of 
Colorado’s own incomparable irrigation system. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

No, Mr. Chairman; the whirlpool occasioned by the sinking 
of the Maine in front of Habana had not yet lost its bubbles 
when the mind of every American citizen was directed to the 
inquiry, Why was the Maine there?” Those brutalities had 
gone on for years and years in Cuba, and the conscience of the 
American people had not up to then been sufficiently aroused 
to do what it should have done long before. The smoke of 
the guns of Dewey at Manila, of Sampson and Schley before 
Santiago, and of Sampson in front of Morro Castle in San 
Juan had not disappeared when every American citizen, regard- 
less of politics, and, in fact, every foreign nation, realized that, 
as of right, the rule of Spain on this continent had come to an 
end. [Applause.] ‘The possession of the island of Porto Rico by 
this Government was a mere incident to this great international 
tragedy. Spain had practically deserted her. The island was 
at the merey of any or all national cormorants, and the Porto 
Ricans had the choice of declaring under what flag they would 
cast their lot. They chose ours with entire unanimity. Spain 
yielded without a murmur, and all the nations of the world 
acquiesced willingly, so that Porto Rico is ours incontestably. 
Concerning that question there never has been a division of 
opinion between the Republican party and the Democratic 
party, nor is there now. Hence, if a political question arises 
between the Democratic party and the Republican party, it 
is of necessity on account of the form of government which 
this country has provided for Porto Rico; and it is perfectly 
apparent from the remarks that have already been made upon 
this amendment that this is the crucial question to be here- 
after dealt with, and for its intelligent solution we should 
know the history of this people—their environment for hun- 
dreds of years, their disposition, idiosyncrasies, and tempera- 
ments, and all other things—in contrast with a non-Latin 
people. 

I shall not undertake to deceive my fellow-members concern- 
ing the possible import of the question raised by this amend- 
ment, as it appears to my mind, nor do I want them to deceive 
themselves. It has been truly said on this floor that the For- 
aker Act is the constitution of the island. Under its provisions 
85 delegates are elected to what is known as the“ house of dele- 
gates,” corresponding to our National House of Representatives, 
The President is required to appoint 5 members to what is 
known as the “ executive council,” who, under the provisions of 
the above law, must be citizens of Porto Rico, and these 5, 
together with the attorney-general, the secretary, the treasurer, 
the auditor, the commissioner of the interior, and the commis- 
sioner of public education, ex officio, who are the legally con- 
stituted official representatives of the United States Govern- 
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ment, appointed by the President, comprise the executive coun- 
cil, which council occupies a relation to the Porto Rican gov- 
ernment similar to that of our Senate, under our Constitution, 
to our Government. A majority of the house of delegates, 
from time to time, has been elected by one or the other of the 
political parties peculiar to the island, and at the election of 
1908 what is known as the “ Union party” elected all of the 35 
delegates. Subsequently a deadlock occurred between the 
house of delegates and the executive council over certain legis- 
lation sought to be enacted, and the house of delegates, because 
the executive council would not yield, endeavored to disrupt the 
government by refusing to pass the annual budget. A special 
session was immediately called by the governor upon the ad- 
journment of the regular session. This extraordinary session 
continued for three days, but resulted in no agreement, and the 
matter is now submitted to this Congress for the purpose of 
solution. 

The question in its acute form is whether this Congress will 
allow the government we haye established and maintained 
there, and by which so many Americans with their capital have 
found permanent footing, to be subverted. Itis an all-important 
question from many view points. To my mind, the passage 
of this proposed amendment to the Foraker law, whereby the 
government there will be allowed to continue, is but an entering 
wedge to the exercise of a greater power that should be vested 
in the executive council, to the end that it may be a more stable 
government, and do not any of you doubt for an instant 
that the action of the house of delegates, in its refusal to concur 
with the executive council in passing this appropriation bill, was 
premeditated and fully intended to be another entering wedge to 
not only prevent added powers being conferred upon the execu- 
tive council, but to deprive this, the parent country, of any 
effective voice or authority in the administration of the laws of 
the island. In 1904 nearly the same state of affairs occurred con- 
cerning the passage of the bill known as the “ agricultural loan 
bill.“ The Republican party at that time had control of the 
lower house, but, having a disagreement with the executive 
council, refused, up to the very hour of adjournment fixed by 
law, to correct a clerical error in the matter of the tax upon 
cigars. In the bill as copied an extra cipher had been added, 
through a typographical error of the clerk, changing the fixed 
tax upon cigars so that it read “1,000 cigars” instead of “100 
cigars,” and it was perfectly apparent that if the house of dele- 
gates should have its way in this particular instance, nine- 
tenths of the revenue received from the cigar industry would be 
lost to the insular government. They sulked in their tents 
until nearly the last minute of the session before they would 
yield to the correction of this obvious error, and then the bill 
only passed in its modified form by 1 majority. 

Many other illustrations of the peculiar make-up of the dele- 
gates elected by these people could be given to demonstrate 
their utter lack of appreciation of their duties as legislators and 
the requirements and responsibilities of self-government. 
Every time one of these political upheavals occurs stagnation in 
business follows, due to a lack of confidence on the part of 
those who have money invested as to the stability of the govern- 
ment; money, the biggest coward in the world, ceases to seek 
investment, all of which is natural enough to any thinking 
mind, and, but for this being an extra session of Congress, 
called for a special purpose, and summer being upon us, and a 
hot one at that, the issue is so plainly outlined and the urgency 
for decisive action so great that we should here and now, 
without waiting for the December session, thrash the whole 
matter out. By reason of our occupation of the island and 
the establishment of the government, we are under solemn obli- 
gations to our American citizens, as well as to all the nations 
of the earth, whose citizens have either gone there with invest- 
ments or who are doing business with the island, to maintain 
the government in all its integrity and effectiveness. As for 
myself, as long as an American citizen, or a dollar of his in- 
vestment, remain in the island, my mind is made up to support 
any suggestion for greater and continued security to that citi- 
zen und his interests, whether that suggestion originates from 
a Republican or a Democratic source, [Applause.] I am not 
unlike the old justice of the peace down in CHAMP CLank's coun- 
ty, who, after some days had been consumed in the introduction of 
testimony and arguments of counsel in a certain case and the 
time had arrived for a decision, straightened himself back in 
his chair and said: “ Gentlemen, there are many complicated 
facts in this case, and as many more knotty propositions of 
law, and, in obedience to my conscience and oath of office, I 
must take this case under advisement until next Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock, at which time you may appear; but, in 
the meantime, I want to say to the plaintiff and to the defend- 


ant and to their respective counsel that I will on that day and 
hour render my decision in favor of the plaintiff.” [Laughter.] 

So, however long you keep me waiting, studying, and labor- 
ing with the questions of fact and law involved, I will exercise 
my characteristic patience, but you are served with notice that 
when the hour comes I am going to vote for the committee 
amendment [applause], and I will now, as briefly as I may, 
give some additional reasons for that vote. 

When Ponce de Leon entered upon his career of pillage, plun- 
der, and murder of the early inhabitants of the island his com- 
panions were men who were the riffraff, adventurers, and 
pirates of Spain. The galley slaves were allowed to lay down 
their oars and the prison doors were thrown open for recruits. 
Then followed promiscuous cohabitation between these undesir- 
able banished citizens and felons with the native women. After 
a while women, the wives and friends of that delectable crew, 
came over and another cross in the human family was the re- 
sult. In 1515 negro men slaves were introduced, and another 
cross ensued. Then the negro slave woman was brought in, and 
another admixture and cross followed. The French and Eng- 
lish and Santo Dominicans and Venezuelans furnished their 
quota in turn, first their men and afterwards their women, and 
thus admixture after admixture, cross after cross, far beyond 
the multiplication table, is the unreadable genealogical tree of 
the island. Only thirty-six years ago the negro slayes in the 
island were emancipated. 

Whether or not they were the most ignorant of the mixture, 
they unquestionably were the hardiest and the most robust, and 
better adapted to the climate—more prolific in the raising of 
children, for their prepotency is shown in the indelible impress 
made upon the race of people found there on July 25, 1898, 
when it became our possession, ‘That, remember, was not quite 
eleven years ago. At that time the English language was 
scarcely known in the island, and, as the President said in his 
message advising Congress to pass this amendment, 87 per cent 
of the million people could neither read nor write their own 
language, and it is perfectly safe to say that to-day not as 
many of the native voting population can either read or write 
either their own language or ours; and it can be furthermore 
fairly said that more than 60 per cent of these native voters are 
colored people. Marriage among the natives is still a luxury 
indulged in by very few, but race suicide is not seriously threat- 
ened. On the contrary, the production of children, especially 
of the dark color, is largely on the increase. It costs nothing 
to raise them, either as respects food or clothing. The country 
ones are naked until they reach the age of 10 or 12 years, 
and thereafter they are but little better clad. Their food con- 
sists mainly of the windfalls of fruit and refuse, if they can 
beat the dog or the hog to it. [Laughter.] 

In 1896 it was estimated by the shoe manufacturers and 
merchants that 700,000 of the population out of its 1,000,000 
wore no shoes and never had a shoe, and the till of the shoe 
merchant in the last four years has not been bursting its sides 
from the pressure of the contents within. An immediate clash 
of arms over the duty on shoes is not anticipated. [Laughter.] 
I heard no complaints from the señoritas concerning the threat- 
ened rise in the price of hosiery. [Laughter.] Apparently they 
had neglected to read my speech made recently in this Chamber 
upon that matter, or else they deemed it too immodest to refer 
to such a delicate question to one of my sex. [Laughter.] 

Judging from the great number of children going to school, 
and from what I was told, they are quick to learn. I objected 
to Mr. Dexter, the able and conscientious commissioner of 
education, who is an old acquaintance of mine in Colorado, 
that I thought it a great mistake to instruct the children in 
Spanish, because they would naturally use their mother lan- 
guage whenever they could, and as little English as they 
possibly could. I recited to him the fact that I had been most 
diligent in my efforts to get any of them to say a word in 
English when I tried to converse with them, but had utterly 
failed. By way of parenthesis, while on this subject of schools, 
I am reminded that what the President stated in his message 
to Congress in this respect was, in my judgment, absolutely 
correct, both as to facts stated and conclusions drawn, except 
as I will hereafter state. 

The importance of the subject dealt with by him justifies the 
length of the document, notwithstanding the caustic criticism 
of my friend and colleague [Mr. Martry of Colorado]. I should 
be open to severe criticism by my friend did I not Voluntarily 
supply him with the ammunition he is so energetically seeking, 
and of which he was so sorely in need when he essayed to at- 
tack the President and the government officials of the island. 
I have discoyered that the President made one grievous mistake 
of fact as regards the public-school buildings turned over by 
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the Spanish Government; he stated in effect that there was not 
a single public-school building received, and, in contrast with 
the conditions of the island in this respect as it was then and 
is now, he says we have constructed 160 school buildings. The 
President was mistaken. When we took possession of the island, 
the Spanish authorities left standing erect the tremendous 
number—represented by the basic numeral—of one school build- 
ing. [Laughter.] And to give due credit to the goodness of 
women, whose especial advocate I am, this one building was 
even donated to the Spanish Government by a benevolent lady of 
San German. So it would seem a pity that my friend should 
not, before unmasking his batteries, have sought to find out how 
little information I had obtained from my visit to Porto Rico. 
I sincerely beg his pardon for my failure to voluntarily en- 
lighten him on my return, but which I now, though tardily, 
cheerfully do in order that he may be prepared with one fact at 
least when he next takes the floor to discuss this amendment, 
begging him, however, as a testimonial of his appreciation of 
this favor I now extend to him, that when we go upon the hust- 
ings in the next campaign in our State he will give me due 
credit for this exposure of the President. [Applause.] 

But to proceed seriously, these people are the most law- 
abiding of any of the Latin races. Their indolence is doubtless 
due largely to climatic conditions, their illiteracy to that and 
Spanish dominion and slavedom, and their lack of inventive 
genius because of simple needs. They are inyentive in noth- 
ing. Manana“ is their creed—the oldest way the best 
way at whatever cost of time or labor. They will walk 20 
miles to sell 10 cents’ worth of produce. Time counts as noth- 
ing. When night overtakes them, that place is their happy 
home. Their transportation is with oxen, and they are going 
all the time, but where and for what we do not know. Their 
time of starting depends upon how the oxen look and when in 
the course of the day they get them yoked up and their horns 
properly decorated with red cloth. I watched for an hour the 
yoking and hitching up of a pair of oxen by five men. One- 
third of the time was taken up by dressing theif horns with 
red cloth. After they got them attached to the cart it was 
found that they would not pull because they were yoked on 
the wrong side. Then all had to be done over again. I did not 
await the result for fear that Congress might adjourn some 
time this autumn [applause], and I wanted to get my pay so as 
to get home. 

On one occasion I was stopping at a hotel in Ponce and 
wanted a drink—of water. I called a waiter, and after five or 
ten minutes I made him understand what I wanted. He called 
another seryant, and after consulting a while, the second one 
went after another, and after consulting with him a while, 
the third one went up two flights of stairs and from the 
balcony called down to the street and aroused another servant, 
who was asleep, just where I was standing all the time trying 
to get that drink; but in all fairness I admit I was finally accom- 
modated. ‘They have a ludicrous caste of distinction. It is be- 
neath the dignity of one to do what another will willingly do, al- 
though you can observe no difference in the occupation of each. 
I was in company with the wife of the Hon. Charles Hartzel, a 
Coloradoan, the first secretary of the island after our occupa- 
tion, doing some shopping. She called a boy to carry a small 
bundle containing one of her purchases. This boy called an- 
other boy who took the bundle from her hand; the first one 
took the tip for the service. Then she explained to me her 
great mistake. She said she had chosen in the first instance a 
boy of the upper class, and who was supposed to do no menial 
work. Both boys, however, were hatless and shoeless, and 
begging alike on the street, and both as black as the ace of 
spades. [Laughter.] 

I mention these little things to convey a faint idea of the 
customs of our children down there, and when I say children I 
do not confine it to age. There is one way in which they can 
be made to work, and that is by holding back a part of their 
wages. Doctor Stephens, living at Cambridge, Mass., and who 
has a pineapple plantation, came up on the same boat with us. 
He told us of an experience he had had a few days before our 
de He had hired 25 adults to gather a certain number 
of pineapples. The work was getting slack and he decided 
that it was necessary to let 5 of them go. The other 20 im- 
mediately announced their intention to go, too. Contrary to 
his custom, he did not insist upon his contract by keeping part 
of the money back, and paid them all off. The next day but 
one they all returned, having walked 50 miles, in the meanwhile 
spending all their money, and asked for reemployment. 

My attention is called by some of my Democratic brethren to 
our last national platform concerning Porto Rico. It reads as 
follows: 


We demand for the ple of Alaska and Porto Rico the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges of a territorial form of government, 


and the officials appointed to administer the 
Territories and the District of Columbia should 
by previous bona fide ence. 

You will observe that no time is fixed for such a government, 
and certainly it was not the intention to do so until a stable 
government should be established, such a one, at least, as is 
provided in another plank of the platform in reference to the 
Philippine Islands. What I insist upon is that we would be 
recreant to our trust to turn this island over te the control of 
a confessedly illiterate class. The time may come in Porto 
Rico, as in the Philippines, when self-government should be 
given. The resolution now before the Senate of the United 
States, introduced by Senator Sroxz, of Missouri, recognizes 
that in the Philippines it may be fifteen years hence before the 
time has arrived for a change in our attitude there, and then, 
as the resolution provides, only when the constituted authori- 
ties of that government as then existing shall petition therefor. 

So we can not get up a substantive controversy upon the con- 
struction of that plank in the platform. I do not wish to be 
understood as being committed for all time to the views I now 
present, but only as they apply to existing conditions. And, 
another thing, I do not wish to be understood as favoring the 
one or the other of the political parties in the island. In fact, 
my investigation and observation is that if any party is given 
unlimited power, whatever its complexion may be, it could at 
any time subvert the government, and all the evils would follow 
that I have undertaken to point out. With perfect accord our 
representatives and our American citizens there, from the date 
of our occupation, agree that success wholly depends upon the 
literate class holding the balance of power. 

I rely very much upon the testimony received from the able, 
competent, and conscientious official representatives now in 
Porto Rico. They should not be referred to as adventurers, 
politicians, or “ carpetbaggers.” I have known many of them 
for years, and my acquaintance with their work upon the 
ground convinces me that they are paying attention to their 
work and the upbuilding of the interests of the islands and none 
to politics. Many of them are only too willing to pack their 
“earpetbags” and return to this country at the expiration of 
their commissions. If they have committed any error, it is my 
firm conviction that it was of the head and not of the heart. 
I fully appreciate their endeavor to stay with the hounds and 
run with the hare, exhibiting always a conscientious attempt 
to minimize differences of opinion and compromise situations 
for the sake of peace. If anyone will take the time to read 
their annual reports, it will be discovered that no suspicion can 
live for a moment that anything has been done by them to 
bring the blush of shame to any of our cheeks or to lessen them 
in public esteem. [Applause.] 

Now, my fellow-Democrats and southern friends, you have 
met the ancient enemy, and now your banner may, if you will, 
hang on the outer wall. I have shown you who the people are 
in whose hands you are asked to place the control and destinies 
of that island. It is shown to you that they are unlike any 
other people on the earth as respects forebears. 

It is shown to you that they have always been slaves or its 
equivalent, abjectly subservient to a foreign taskmaster, and 
hence necessarily illiterate and deficient in their own language 
and in ours, and doubly, hence, incapable of self-government, 
much less to govern others. American and other capital has 
been invested because our flag is unfurled to the breeze; our 
citizens have gone there; their children have been born there; 
they pray to God as we do, in edifices erected to the glory of the 
same Almighty, and are as much of us, and should be as much to 
us, as though a sea did not separate us. [Applause.] Now, will 
you “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you?” 
Will you say that these fellow-citizens shall be dominated by a 
race of people whose illiteracy and incompetency is as midnight 
to noonday’s sun, compared with that class of people whom you 
have been for years undertaking by constitutional means to 
deprive of the power to politically control you? The President 
of the United States and this Congress stand ready to give the 
same character of relief by legislation to your fellow-citizens of 
Porto Rico that you have by law been enacting for yourselves. 
In this there is a plain political principle recognized that you 
should appreciate—“ agree with thine adversary quickly.” [Ap- 

lause.] 

p In conclusion, I wish to say that I fully indorse all the 
President has said to you, but wish to emphasize, if possible, 
his utterances regarding the ingratitude of the anti-American 
people in the island and their utter failure to appreciate what 
we have done for them. The history of recent events con- 
clusively shows that if all the atoms of gratitude they have in 
their souls were poured into a humming bird’s quill, and with 
a blast furnace blown into the eye of a mosquito, it is my un- 
qualified judgment that eye would not bat. [Loud applause,] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] is recognized for ten minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have no speech 
to make, but take this time merely to state a few facts which I 
deem pertinent. I shall yote for this bill. It consists of two 
sections. The first section is an exact copy of a proviso in the 
bill to establish civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
which I had the honor, on behalf of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, to report to the House in April, 1902, and which, with 
certain amendments, was enacted into law and became the so- 
called “Philippine organic act” of July 1, 1902. Here is the 
proyiso as it appears in the Philippine act: 

Provided further, That if at the termination of any session the 
appropriations necessary for the support of the government shall not 
mere n made, an amount equal to Liye" sums Aig fade: ore in the last 

ropriation bills for such purposes 1 be ed appro- 
= ated, until the legislature shall act in such behalf the treasurer 
may, with the advice of the governor, make the payments necessary for 
the purposes aforesaid. 

This language of the Philippine law is identical with that of 
the first section of the pending bill for Porto Rico. 

The second section of the bill requires that— 

All reports made by law or in accordance with law by the governor 
or members of the executive council of Porto Rico to any official of the 
United States apan hereafter be made to an executive department of 
the Government of the United States to be designated by the. President, 
and the President is hereby authorized to place all matters pertaining 
to the government of Porto Rico in the jurisdiction of such Mepartment. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have only ten minutes, but I 
will yield for a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. There is not any objection to that last sec- 
tion. But I want to suggest to my friend from Wisconsin that 
that last section means this: That if it passes in connection 
with the other part of it, there is not going to be any change in 
the organic law of Porto Rico within your lifetime or mine. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will help the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to amend the Foraker law in a proper 
way, if we ever have an opportunity on this floor. 

I have only this to say concerning the second section of the 
bill: On February 27, 1907, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Parsons], a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
of which I then had the honor to be chairman, presented from 
that committee a unanimous report recommending the passage 
of H. R. 23568, a bill which was in effect identical with the 
second section of the pending bill. 

The gentleman from New York has given me the reason why 
the bill which he reported was not taken from the calendar 
and passed, and if he were here I should call upon him now to 
give it to the committee. 

I have here his report made on H. R. 23568 in the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, which, as I said, embodies this second section. 
In the next—the Sixtieth—Congress the gentleman from New 
York reintroduced the bill, but did not press it for considera- 
tion before the Committee on Insular Affairs for the reason 
which he gave to me, namely, opposition, I believe, on the part 
of a member of the Cabinet. 

I shall yote for the bill, because I think it ought to be en- 
acted into law; but I should like it very much better if its pro- 
yisions had been a part of the original Foraker Act. It looks 
now a little like taking sides with one or the other of these 
two hostile parties. 

Mr. SCOTT. Can the gentleman suggest which side? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It will be so interpreted in the 
island. Yes; I can tell which side very easily, It will be 
interpreted, and I think the gentleman from Kansas can not 
consistently deny it, as being in support of the executive council. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the entire fault of the present situation there 
were due absolutely to the action of the executive council, would 
not this measure be necessary just the same? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, not quite as necessary; but 
as a matter of good policy I would very much prefer that it had 
been in the original Foraker Act. And I wish to say right 
here that the Foraker bill which became the Foraker Act was 
never submitted to the consideration of the Committee on Insu- 
Jar Affairs. It never would have been reported in that form 
from that committee. 

The law limiting the holding of land by corporations in 
Porto Rico, which has been spoken about during this debate, 
was originally reported by the Committee on Insular Affairs as 
an amendment to a joint resolution to extend the time for the 
going into effect of the Foraker Act. It is only fair, I think, 
to say that I insisted that that amendment should go on, and 
that I appointed a subcommittee consisting of Mr. Moody—now 
Mr. Justice Moody of the Supreme Court—the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker], and myself, to consider that propo- 
sition, After considerable effort we succeeded in getting it 


reported and into the law, and there it now is for the benefit 
of the Porto Rican people. 

I have said all that I intended to say, desiring merely to 
call the attention of the committee to my attitude upon the 
pending measure, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coon] yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman state how 
he construes the last three lines of section 2? What do you 
think is the meaning of the words? 

The President is hereby authorized to place all matters pertaining 
to the government of Porto Rico in the ju ction of such department. 

That is, the executive department of the Government of the 
United States. What does “ jurisdiction” mean there? What 
is the extent of control indicated by jurisdiction? Does that 
suspend the ordinary law in Porto Rico altogether or does it 
not? Does it include section 1 and that portion of section 2 


preceding it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; I think not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What is the meaning of it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This being an amendment of 
the Foraker Act, the ordinary rule of statutory construction 
would require that the whole act and this amendment be in- 
terpreted together as one law, and ‘therefore it can not be held 
that these last three lines would nullify the plain intent of 
Congress as revealed by the entire law. The intent of the 
Foraker Act can not be nullified by three lines saying no more 
than these three lines say. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to what I have already said I 
desire to say a word in reply to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Staypen]. 

The gentleman from Texas declared, or at least quite plainly 
intimated, that we ought to surrender the possession of Porto 
Rico. He discussed Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
together, a method of discussion that in many ways leads to 
great injustice to the people of Porto Rico. ‘The interests of 
these people are not beund up with the interests of the people 
of the Philippine Archipelago, on the other side of the world. 
The Philippine Archipelago consists of hundreds of islands, 
whose inhabitants speak 50 or more different dialects, many 
of which are understood only by the particular tribes speaking 
them. ‘There is no homogeneity there. 

But Porto Rico is not on the other side of the world; it is at 
our door. The people are homogeneous. They speak one lan- 
guage. They are on a little territory 95 to 100 miles in length 
by 40 miles in width; and there is no analogy between the 
physical nor the political conditions of the Philippine Islands 
and those of Porto Rico. 

There is another reason greater than the one I have indi- 
cated against the logic of the gentleman from Texas. N is 
found in the fact that we are always to retain Porte Rico, just 
as we are to retain Hawaii. Many a time and oft I have 
heard men say that the Hawaiian Islands are a great burden 
to the people of the United States and that we ought to give 
them up. But rightly looked at the Hawaiian Archipelago is 
not a burden to the people of the United States. Take your 
maps and see how Hawaii, with our great naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, will help us to defend one end of the Panama Canal, 
as Porto Rico and our naval bases in Cuba will help us to 
defend the other. 

There are other unanswerable reasons why we are to retain 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

Suppose we were to have a war. God forbid that we ever 
haye another war. The United States wants peace, and only 
peace. But it is the duty of statesmanship to be provident of 
the future. Suppose that we should be driven into war with 
Japan or China, and that they send their Dreadnoughts to bom- 
bard our Pacific coast cities. We are making them impregnable 
to assault. Suppose these battle ships come here, and in attack- 
ing us exhaust their fuel or need repairs. Where will they se- 
cure fuel or repairs if we retain the Hawaiian Islands? They 
will have to go back thousands of miles across the Pacific if 
we hold Hawaii. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But they will not have to go 
back unless we do hold Hawaii. Looked at with the eye of 
statesmanship, the Hawaiian Islands are not a burden to the 
United States, but an asset of incalculable value, and the United 
States will never let them go. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, will the gentleman let 
me finish along that line? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
time, if you will let me ask you a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
When they annexed the Sandwich Islands, one of the chief 
arguments by which they overcame the opposition was that 
for a comparatively small consideration Pearl Harbor could be 


I will give you five minutes of my 


This is strictly for information. 


made as impregnable as Gibraltar. Now, I want to ask the 
gentleman if we are really taking any steps toward fixing that 
harbor so that we can use it; and if so, how long before we 
ean use it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The last two Congresses made 
specific appropriations for the improvement and fortification of 
Pearl Harbor, aggregating upward of $5,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the permanent retention of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the United States is an assured fact. Nothing but 
force will ever compel this Republic to give them up. Build 
the Panama Canal, and do you want Porto Rico an independ- 
ent power? We can not let it go to any European country. 
The Monroe doctrine will not permit that. Do you want Porto 
Rico to be an independent hostile power? With the completion 
of the Panama Canal, Porto Rico will become of such strategic 
importance as to preclude all doubt of its permanent retention 
by this Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to a 
question there, which is apropos of that point? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman spoke of Gibraltar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] spoke of Gibraltar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Why not retain a Gibraltar in 
Porto Rico and let the rest of the island go? Would not that 
suffice for a coaling station? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is only 95 miles by 40, and I 
would rather have the whole island. It is not too large for a 
naval base anyway, the whole island. [Applause.] I would 
rather have control of that little territory than to have a mil- 
lion people there under another government. 

We want Porto Rico to help us to make the Gulf of Mexico 
an American lake. We want it for purposes of self-defense, and 
we want it for the benefit also of the people of Porto Rico. I 
think this controversy is exceedingly unfortunate. I think it 
was exceedingly unfortunate for the gentleman from Colorado 
IMr. Rucker] to speak so bitterly about the “ingratitude” of 
the people of Porto Rico. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
the island. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know of no more unwise 
method of attempting to awaken the gratitude of a people than 
to speak bitterly of their ingratitude. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The gentleman does not want to 
be unfair or to misquote me, I am sure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I said “the anti-American sen- 
timent of the island.” If you take exception to what I said, 
then tertainly I have no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Those words “the anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment of the island,“ in connection with the rest of 
the gentleman’s remarks, conveyed the impression that the sen- 
timent of the island was anti-American. Does the gentleman 
mean that there is only a small proportion of the sentiment of 
the island that is anti-American?” 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I do not mean to say that there 
is only a very small proportion of it anti-American. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Substantially all anti-American. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. No; I should say not. At least 
the intelligent portion of it is not anti-American. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the intelligent portion is not 
anti-American, then the controlling portion is not anti-American, 
for intelligence will control there as elsewhere. They do not 
like some of the things which are in the Foraker Act. They 
do not like some of the omissions of the Foraker Act. For 
example, the Philippine organic act contains a complete bill of 
rights. It guarantees to the people in the Philippine Islands 
practically every right which we enjoy in any of our States 
except only the right of trial by jury and the right to bear 
arms. 

But the Foraker Act contains no bill of rights for the people 
of Porto Rico. If the Foraker bill had gone from the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs, it would have included a bill of rights. 
Such a bill for Porto Rico ought to be in the law now by act 
of Congress. 


The anti-American sentiment of 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think this 
act ought to be confined to one year, as is proposed here, and 
then at the regular session of Congress overhaul the Foraker 
Act and do what the gentleman is talking about now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is something in the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Missouri, and yet, on the whole, 
I think that we should promptly pass the bill as it is now before 
us, at the same time doing our utmost to assure the Porto 
Ricans that we do not enact it in a hostile spirit. I do not 
feel like condemning the people of Porto Rico. I sympathize 
with them. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 
What effect would the granting of citizenship to the island 
have on the relation of the natives to the United States? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is our duty to grant citizen- 
ship to the inhabitants of the island. There is no doubt that 
it would have a most happy effect. We gave American citizen- 
ship to the 200,000 people in Hawaii at the request of William 
McKinley. Why are not the people of Porto Rico equally 
entitled to enjoy this high privilege? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will yield the gentleman five 
minutes more, as I promised to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. William McKinley in a message 
to the Congress of the United States advised the extension of 
American citizenship to the people of Hawaii. Do you think 
it is right for us permanently to retain Porto Rico because of 
its strategic importance and forever deny any sort of nation- 
ality to those people? They are not citizens of Spain; they 
are not citizens of the United States; they are citizens of Porto 
Rico, and Porto Rico is not a nation, and they have no na- 
tionality. 

There sits a man [Mr. LARRINAGA] educated in this country. 
I never met a higher minded gentleman. There are thousands 
like him in Porto Rico. Their bitterness may come, in part, at 
least, from a feeling of humiliation in being made political non- 
entities. What harm can come, if we make them American citi- 
zens? The children of our country are American citizens. The 
women of the Republic are American citizens. The people of 
Hawaii are American citizens, and the principles upon which 
our Government is founded will not permit us to announce our 
intention forever to retain Porto Rico and at the same time deny 
its 1,000,000 of civilized inhabitants the rights of American citi- 
zenship. 

The platform on which William H. Taft was elected President 
of the United States demands that all the people of Porto Rico 
be made citizens of the United States. The national Democratic 
platform demands it. Theodore Roosevelt three times in his 
messages to Congress urged that they be given it. 

But it is said that this involves statehood. This assertion 
need not frighten us from doing our duty. Arizona and other 
Territories came to us under an act which practically pledged 
that they should be made States, and we have kept them out of 
statehood upward of sixty years. Statehood for Porto Rico 
is not a pressing problem to-day. The statesmen of the future 
will know what to do if it shall ever confront them. Possible— 
remotely possible—statehood for Hawaii did not deter McKin- 
ley from doing what he thought his duty toward the Hawaii- 
ans, nor should we be frightened from doing our duty toward 
the people of Porto Rico. 

To give the Porto Ricans American citizenship would not 
promise them the right to vote for laws to govern us here any 
more than it promises the women of the United States the right 
to vote for such laws in this Republic. There has been a con- 
fusion of ideas on this proposition, but no man can arise here 
and say, as a Republican or as a Democrat, that when the op- 
portunity is presented the platform pledges to give American 
citizenship to the people of Porto Rico, a land forever to be 
retained by this Republic, ought not to be redeemed. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman why his party has not redeemed those 
pledges made to Arizona and New Mexico in two or three dffer- 
ent national conventions, when they guaranteed they would give 
them statehood? Is it not a fact that the attitude of your party 
is the reason why statehood has not been given to New Mexico 
and Arizona, and have we not on this side voted solidly for it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, one failure to do 
right does not justify another. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We only asked you to join us on 
this side. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the Committee 
on Insular Affairs has twice reported, without a dissenting 
voice, a bill to give American citizenship to the people of Porto 
Rico, and each time the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
OLMSTED, has joined in that report. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, while I was listening to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], I 
felt that I had a few ideas to present to this House on the sub- 
ject he was treating, of Porto Rico being taken in as a perma- 
nent part of the Nation, for the convenience to America of hold- 
ing that island in the Atlantic, as she is holding Hawaii in the 
Pacific—in self-defense, so to speak, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin seemed to view the case. I think this will take me a 
little further from the main point that I wanted to make just 
now, inside of the time allotted to me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him? . 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish to say one thing that I 
overlooked saying, and that is that the only amendment I will 
be in fayor of would be the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], to have a commission go down 
there. I shall not at this time vote for any umendment to 
extend American citizenship or to limit this for one year or 
anything else. I shall vote for this bill, in the hope that at 
the next session of Congress right will be done. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, in connection with holding 
Porto Rico as a permanent part of the Nation, I want to say, 
first, that the President is right in his message when he says 
that Porto Rico was taken with the consent of her people. 
That is true. Every Porto Rican accepted that. The gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr, Scorr] the other day said he had not 
found a man there who spoke of not being willing to have Porto 
Rico a part of the United States. In that he also was right. 
I am standing here elected at large by over 100,000 votes, and 
iny opinion and sentiments were known forty years before the 
Americans landed there. That shows, Mr. Chairman, that the 
people of Porto Rico are willing to form a part of this great 
Nation. But that people also say as a unit that the Foraker 
Act is an injustice to them, and that they deserve a larger meas- 
ure of self government. Mr. Chairman, every time a gentle- 
man rises here to support this bill now before the House he 
is supporting a bill brought about by the executive council, a 
bill they had in their minds from the inception of the civil gov- 
ernment, viz, to get by law that which they have been getting 
heretofore by threats. They made the house pass their bills; 
did not accept the house bills; made the house pass their ap- 
propriation bills, threatening that Congress would do away 
with the rights the house had to concur in the appropriations. 
That, Mr. Chairman, they have done. 

The willingness of the Porto Rican lower house to show the 
American people that they were law-abiding, that they were 
good citizens, has been made an argument against us. Just 
because we stood it for nine years, in order not to have the 
American people get the impression that we were unruly, that 
we did not deserve self-government, the argument is pre- 
sented to-day that we have gone now into the hands of politi- 
cians, and that we want to pull the government down; that we 
are proceeding in a revolutionary way, and that our attitude is 
anarchistic. 

There is no such thing, Mr. Chairman. In connection with 
that Foraker Act, so repugnant to our people, I will tell the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] that the American 
people do not know, and I think few Members in this House 
know, how far the Foraker Act has gone to neutralize the use- 
fulness of Porto Rico as a means of defense on the Atlantic 
coast and to impair the safety of this Nation, Let me tell you 
that if St. Thomas is not flying the American flag over that 
port it is due to the Foraker Act. That great statesman, Presi- 
dent McKinley, and Secretary Root saw it. They saw that 
Porto Rico was worthless in the hands of the American people 
if a weak nation held St. Thomas. St. Thomas is the foremost 
point in the West Indian Archipelago, and is the true key to 
pote n Sea and the Mexican Gulf and the Panama 

nal. 

There you have a small island, Mr. Chairman, with a beautiful 
harbor, dry docks, a nice population, strong fortifications. a pro- 
American people, and an English-speaking people, for they speak 
Danish and English equally as well. At all times they have 
been the most pro-American people in the West Indies. Their 
great dream was to form, one day, part of this great Nation; 
but when the proper moment came they refused to give their 


consent to the deal proposed by President McKinley. Denmark 


knew of the friendly disposition of her distant subject toward 
the American Nation and readily- accepted the bargain, but the 
people of the island, having represented to the King against the 
sale of the island, the King ordered a plebiscite of the inhabit- 
ants, that they might decide the case. The result was that the 
people of St. Thomas refused to become a part of the United 
States. 

The bargain was already closed between President McKin- 
ley and the King of Denmark, and St. Thomas was to be a 
possession of the United States through a consideration of 
$4,000,000, But what had happened? It had happened, Mr. 
Chairman, that the St. Thomasans, who had been very ardent 
pro-Americans, had seen the workings of the first two years of 
the Foraker Act in Porto Rico. They had seen everything that 
had come to pass in our island, I do not want to bring up that 
subject; I do not wish to recall all outrages perpetrated on 
our people with the acquiescence of the local authorities; but I 
wish only to tell this House that the greatest injury that the 
American Nation has received since the Spanish-American war 
was the failure to acquire possession of the island of St. Thomas, 
and haying it in the hands of a weak nation, which, at a given 
moment, might not be able to hold it, and then Porto Rico will 
be powerless and useless before the occupation of St. Thomas 
by a strong power. 

I could go further on and speak of the condition of the Ha- 
waiian Islands in the Pacific. I am sorry to see that every time 
somebody rises to back the bill presented by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania he brings out this little book, the constitu- 
tion of Porto Rico, to try to prove that it is no good, that there 
was no such a thing as self-government in its provisions. I do 
not wish to go back to the old time of Spain. I am willing to 
let that pass, but in justice to my people I am bound to take up 
the argument, always offered, that the governor of the island 
was everything, that the King could annul that constitution, 
called the “Porto Rican autonomic constitution.” I appeal to 
every Member of this House to ask at the War Department for 
a copy of this book, and study it thoroughly. I will read only 
three articles in connection with this constitution that I marked 
this morning as the gentleman from Pennsylyania was reading 
from it, and which will show that the gentleman is not entirely 
correct. Now, take page 12, in regard to the formation of the 
legislature. According to the Foraker Act, out of 11 members, 
all appointed, 6 are at the same time the heads of departments, 

They are all appointed, haying the power to make the laws, so 
that the whole legislative and executive power is in the hands 
of only 6 men. Now, in regard 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly, with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it might be inferred from what the 
gentleman has said that on all important questions there is a 
racial division in the upper house—— 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not at all. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
true, on the contrary, that there has been few, if any, such 
divisions. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Not at all. The Porto Ricans many 
times vote with the Americans. There is no such thing as a 
racial division, but the fact of the matter is that the Porto 
Ricans, as a rule, in political questions want more liberal laws 
than the 6 Americans, who, in such cases, vote on one side; but 
in general they do not divide on that line. Many times bills 
of the lower house have been defeated in the upper house by the 
yote of the Porto Ricans, and at times some Americans voted 
with the minority of the Porto Ricans. That is the fact. Now, 
comparing the upper house appointed by the Foraker Act with 
the upper house under the autonomic constitution, article 5, 
title 3, of the Porto Rican constitution reads: 

The council shall be composed of 15 members, of whom 8 shall be 
elected in the manner directed by the electoral law, and 7 appointed 
by the governor-general. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Where does the gentleman find that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. On page 12. 

Mr. OLMSTED. On page 12 of the pamphlet I have it says 
that the council shall be composed of 35 members. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That is the Cuban constitution. The 
Cuban and Porto Rican differ in the number of members only. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But this applies to the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir; and of course Porto Rico being 
smaller, they reduce the number of members. That is the only 
difference between the two constitutions. This, Mr. Chairman, 
pea the whole legislative power in the hands of the Porto 

cans. 
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Now, as to the powers of the governor, I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] to page 
19, article 44, as follows: 


No executive order of the governor-general, acting as representative 
and chief of the colony, s take effect unless oo gee mr by a 
e himself 
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secretary of the cabinet, who by this act alone shall 
responsible for the same. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, if we had anything like a shadow 
of that to control the governor—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. Who appointed his cabinet? The governor 
appointed his cabinet? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Under the representation of the leader 
of the party who had won the elections. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman says the appointment was 
made on the representation of the leader of the party who had 
won in the election? 

Mr, LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. Presented some candidates—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They had a cabinet, then, that responded to 
the election, and went out if they were defeated? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. It was a parliament. 

Now, I believe that in connection with another suggestion 
that has been made in the press and in different other papers—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the re- 
maining six minutes of my time to the gentleman from Porto 
Rico, if he wants it. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Thank you. This is a yery important 
point, Mr. Chairman, namely, that the King could annul the 
organic act at any time, as it has been repeated. The King of 
Spain, since the constitution of Cadiz, 1812, can not do any such 
thing. The king is compelled to carry out and promulgate the 
decisions of the congress, called there the Cortes. 

On page 23 the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] 
will find this statement regarding the guaranty that we had to 
have a permanent government of that kind. Article II of the 
adición reads: 

When the presen ti 
of the Kingdom me Peg LENAN, ae Cube Sot POs Aa Pane oe = 
amended except by virtue of special law and upon the petition of the 
insular parliament. 

So that, according to that constitution, this bill of yours could 
not have been taken into consideration by the Congress of the 
United States except upon petition of our legislature. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I have not sufficient time. I 
have drifted into this discussion in order to answer the points 
touched by the other gentlemen speaking before me; but the 
point I want to make is that the statement that the agricultural 
bank was refused by the executive council on the ground that 
the island could not afford to establish it is erroneous; I sup- 
pose it was said in good faith. 

Our people expected that the Congress of the United States 
would have taken up the bills, studied them, passed upon them, 
recognizing both sides, and if we Porto Ricans were wrong, and 
their bills did not deserve consideration at the hands of the 
upper house, that they should have been turned down; but if 
one or all of those bills were good, fair, just, and reasonable, it 
would have done justice to us and approved it. I propose only 
to take up one of the bills—the bill, as I have said, to establish 
an agricultural bank—a bill that was introduced by the legis- 
lative assembly of Porto Rico in 1901, and as the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rucker] said, “ It was then a Republican house.” 
I do not wish to bring in here these local bickerings, but we 
hold that the Republican party was put in power by the execu- 
tive council. This would be a very long story to tell, but the 
fact of the matter is that that house of delegates was a Re- 
publican house, friendly to the council and under obligations to 
the council. 

Mr. Chairman, the only bill which has ever been vetoed by the 
governor of Porto Rico was a bill passed by that Republican 
house to give more power to municipalities. That house of 
delegates, although it was wholly Republican, wished also to 
stretch out the powers of the municipalities. Whether they had 
won the control of the house by good means or otherwise, they 
wanted, all the same, to do justice to the people and to 
strengthen themselves in their opinion; but the executive coun- 
cil would not let them do it; and if they have been swept out 
of existence at the last three elections, so that they can not 
elect one single man, it is partly owing to the obstinacy of the 
executive council wanting to rule the island arbitrarily, 
whether the house be Republican, Unionist, or anything else. 
That is the whole truth about it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to prove by the statements of a 
member of the executive council, the treasurer of Porto Rico, 
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that the agricultural bill was a good bill, and that the reason 
given by the executive council, that the island could not afford 
to guarantee the loan, was not acceptable. I will also prove 
that they could not believe it to be so. In the first place, the 
economic conditions of the island are sound and solid. Read, on 
page 47 of the last report of the governor of Porto Rico, what 
the treasurer says in the last paragraph; 

The happent of the past year but serve to em 
financial 2 of the Siena gi ie aes 

In page 48, line 10 from the top, referring to the panic in 
the United States, he says: 

The financial depression caused no such stoppage of business in Porto 
Rico as it did in the United States. 1 

Here again we had built well. 

In page 52, at the middle of the page, they confess the neces- 
sity of the bank. The treasurer says: 

All industrially new countries are greatly in need of capital. This is 
especially true of the Tropics. 

They pretend, I believe, that as the island made a loan of 
$1,000,000 for improvements two years ago and is about to 
make a loan of $3,000,000 for an irrigation scheme in the south- 
ern part of the island, that the country has reached the limit 
of its borrowing power. Let us examine this argument. In 
the first place, the $3,000,000 loan to be made is destined to 
build the works necessary for irrigating some land in the south- 
ern part of the island. The planters are going to pay this 
loan with the tax paid for the water they are going to use. 
The insular treasury is only going to furnish the moral guar- 
anty. This is a money-making proposition. Those sugar lands 
are amongst the most fertile in the world. One crop out of four 
or five is lost for lack of proper irrigation. When once the 
crops are assured, there is not the remotest probability of the 
planters not being able to pay their taxes for the capital and 
interest of the money loaned. But even admitting that the 
$4,000,000 constitutes a load on the treasury of the island, is 
$4,000,000 the limit of the: borrowing power of the country? 

If you read in page 54, sixth line from the bottom of the same 
report, you will see that the assessed property of the island is 
over one hundred millions; and, therefore, that 7 per cent of 
that sum will be the limit authorized by law. If to this is 
added, as we have proved before, the solid financial conditions 
of the island, as confessed by the treasurer, and the necessity 
of such institution, as also declared by the same gentleman, we 
must surely come to the conclusion that what they really wish 
is that the small farmer shall not be able to find money at long 
terms for the payment of the capital and at a cheap rate of in- 
terest and thereby escape from the claws of usury. 

If from the bill of the agricultural bank we pass to the other 
bills of the house rejected by the council, we shall find that they 
were reasonable, and in no way against the fundamental law of 
the country; and any fair-minded person, after having duly 
studied the different points of the controversy, will surely come 
to the conclusion that the only aim of the members of the 
executive council was to bring about the present difficulty, sure, 
as they have been all the time, that you would pass that bill, 
putting in their hands the last remnant of the rights of the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico. But, as I have already said, it is far better 
that they should do it by a law, however unjust, than to have 
them accomplish the same object every year by threat. “ Lex 
dura, sed lex.” The American people will no longer be de- 
ceived as to the kind of colonial government we are having in 
Porto Rico. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY], and that is all I have to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, when we accepted 
sovereignty over the island of Porto Rico (I do not know 
whether we did any good for ourselves or not), we took upon 
ourselves a great responsibility, and of course became respon- 
sible for whatever laws were enacted for the control of the 
island. Such authority as we have delegated to the legislature 
in Porto Rico is a delegated power. It was our duty, unless 
we had absolute confidence that no mistakes would be made by 
the framers of law in Porto Rico, to withhold from them such 
power as would enable us to control the legislation there. I 
think the Foraker Act is an admirable piece of legislation. I 
believe it was a great mistake to pass it when we passed it. 
But the mistake was not in the law. The law was admirably 
thought out and considered, concisely expressed in the most 
statesmanlike manner. The great mistake we made was in 
assuming that the Porto Ricans had any capacity for self- 
government whatever. We might have known better. Had we 


considered history, we would have learned that the Spaniard, 
of all civilized races, had the least capacity for self-government, 
His pride of knowledge, we should have learned, was in inverse 
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ratio to his achievement and to his intellectual capacity. What 
has he contributed to the discoveries in science? 

What great philosophy has he given to the world? What use- 
ful inventions? He has made some inventions. He invented 
the thumb-screw, bastinado, and other ingenious tools which 
Spanish courts have invariably used to elicit the truth ‘from 
witnesses. What has the Spanish race done to further the ad- 
vancement of civil liberty in the world? The history of the 
genesis of liberty will record that its triumphs have been made 
in spite of the Spanish people. When we took possession of 
the island they welcomed us with great enthusiasm. Then we 
made another mistake. We supposed that they could remem- 
ber—and be grateful. These two mistakes led us to enact the 
Foraker bill, which was a blunder only because we were mis- 
taken when we were led to believe they had the capacity to 
legislate for themselves. 

I have grown out of patience with those who speak of this 
revolt of the people of Porto Rico as a struggle for liberty. The 
criticism of our goyernment of the island of Porto Rico by the 
Porto Ricans grows out of the fact that no Spaniard has ever 
yet seemed to know what liberty was. His conception of liberty 
may be defined as liberty to tyrannize over somebody else. 
Every communication that has come to this country from this 
island either clearly asserts or by direct implication proclaims 
that under our flag tyranny exists in Porto Rico. They do not 
set forth the specific tyranny, nor can they. Who is it that 
does not now in Porto Rico enjoy complete liberty? 

Will somebody rise in his place on this floor and tell me what 
Porto Rican is not now free under our rule there? If our flag 
is fostering any species of oppression or tyranny in Porto Rico 
this Congress should find it out. It is a confusion of what 
civil liberty means that these men are babbling about here be- 
fore this Congress. I hold in my hand a paper showing the rela- 
tive number of offices they had under the Spanish Government, 
and showing that they had more offices under Spanish rule than 
they have now, therefore their contention is they were freer 
then than now. Why, the Spanish tyrant exercised the most 
cruel tyranny over the island. That is a fact of history. He 
chose the instruments of his oppression from among the resi- 
dents of Porto Rico. Were they any freer under the Spanish 
tyrant if he chose Porto Ricans to kill them or imprison them 
than if the instruments of his oppression had been sent from 
Europe? I resent this imputation as to there being any tyr- 
anny. in Porto Rico now. When we took sovereignty over this 
island we did just what we ought to have done—retained such 
control there as would prevent foolish and improper legislation. 

Now, I want to call attention to the legislation which they 
peremptorily demanded before they would pass the appro- 
priation bill. This bill provides for the abolition of the courts 
of the justices of the peace (Anglo-Saxon courts which we 
had established there), and substituting in their place a system 
of Spanish courts, the judges of which were to be appointed 
from the dominant political party in Porto Rico. We could 
not assent to this. This would have been a mere franchise to 
a political committee to have erected a tyranny in the island 
of Porto Rico upon the foundation of these Spanish courts. 
The idea among the Spanish people of a court is not that it is 
a place where justice is dispensed, but where favors are granted 
and old political scores are settled. It has been through all 
the history of Spain and her colonies, nothing higher, nothing 
better, nor anything different than simply an instrumentality 
for the enforcement and the carrying out of the processes of 
tyranny. 

This bill, providing for the separation of the territory into 
counties, is also one the passage of which they demanded be- 
fore they would do their duty in the passage of the legislative 
appropriation bill. The American officials in the island could 
not consent to its provisions. Why, my friends, it provides for 
imprisonment for debt. I read from page 18, section 54: 


Section 54. A marshal who suffers the escape of a person arrested 
in a civil action, without the consent or connivance of the party in 
Hooor behalf the arrest or imprisonment was made, is liable as fol- 
ows: 

1. When the arrest is apon an order to hold to bail or upon sur- 
render in exoneration of il before judgment, he is liable to the 
plaintif as bail. 

2. When the arrest is on an execution or commitment to enforce the 
payment of money he is liable for the amount expressed in the exe- 
cution or commitment. 

3. When the arrest is on an executive or commitment other than to 
ontore cane payment of money he is liable for the actual damages 
sustained. 


The executive council should have refused to sanction any 
such law. We are in duty bound to see that every citizen of 
Porto Rico has his civil rights under our jurisdiction protected. 
When these men come here clamoring and talking about lib- 
erty, they simply wanted a larger share of the offices. They 
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can not make a specification of any encroachment upon their 
liberty. They are free, and I agree with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] that we should repeal the Foraker 
Act, make them citizens of the United States, and give them a 
territorial government, just such a government as we gave 
every other Territory that we ever held, and let them wait for 
statehood until they become acquainted with our institutions 
and know what liberty is. And if it takes them a thousand 
years, we would not begrudge them the time. 

When the Union party in Porto Rico succeeded in carrying 
the election, it became apparent at once to them what a tre- 
mendous opportunity they would have to exploit the minority 
and settle up old scores, if they only had control of the courts; 
hence their persistency in demanding this legislation. 

Have any of the Members of the House stopped to reflect 
what has been going on around us in every Spanish civilization 
that has attempted to plant itself on the surface of this big 
round earth? Their initial steps toward a government main- 
taining order under law have been attended by insurrection 
and revolution every time the parties changed. Even if those 
countries be called republics, they are in every essential tyr- 
annies. The party in power immediately controls all the 
courts. Then, with the Spanish devices and cruelties, their 
rule becomes absolutely intolerable, and there follows an insur- 
rection or revolution. It is an insurrection if it does not suc- 
ceed; a revolution if it does. There is a cause for these con- 
tinual, everlasting revolutions in the Spanish civilizations that 
have found a foothold upon this Western Hemisphere. What 
is that cause? It is in the cruelty and rapacity which is exer- 
cised through their courts. 

This bill was also demanded as a condition precedent to the 
passage of an appropriation bill. It was the most vicious of the 
lot. It was a demand that the schools we established in Porto 
Rico, with their American teachers, and the school funds, should 
be placed under the control of a native Porto Rican. It is the 
dream of every patriotic citizen of this country of an ultimate 
America which shall be homogeneous, speaking a common lan- 
guage, having like institutions, and where the rights and priy- 
ileges are guaranteed everywhere under the flag. We are going 
to keep Porto Rico forever, and if it is not to be a plague spot 
upon our civilization they must adopt our ideas and accept our 
institutions and our laws. And it would be manifestly out of 
place to turn out the cultured and enlightened commissioner of 
education and put in his place some Porto Rican who should 
teach in the schools that the highest triumph of fiscal states- 
manship was the adoption of a national lottery to replenish the 
public treasury and who would adjourn the schools that all 
might attend a bull fight. 

The disaffected ones in Porto Rico are not here asking some 
guaranty of private rights. They are here complaining that 
we have more offices than they have, and they want us to turn 
out such Anglo-Saxon courts as we have and establish the old- 
style Spanish courts, every judge of which shall be a member 
of the Union party. What opportunities for revenge and extor- 
tion! This it was that started all the trouble. They began to 
talk about it, quickly lashing themselves into a hysterical fury, 
until they now seem to think that they no longer have liberty. 

In accepting their guardianship we have taken a great respon- 
sibility, and we must treat these wards of ours as though they 
were children, protecting them even against themselves. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is only fair to state that the only courts 
that they sought to elect were the justices of the peace—the 
lower courts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Of course they have not attempted 
to establish a supreme court; but it is the magistrate who seizes 
and imprisons, and those courts are always summary ones. 
The judges are restrained by no regulation that prevents them 
from doing as they please. There is no guaranty of rights to 
the Porto Rican that one under arrest shall not be compelled to 
testify under the persuasion of the thumbscrew and bastinado. 
They are not asking for that sort of liberty. It is not that 
kind of people who come here with this protest against our 
Government. I get out of patience with them. After we fed 
them through a famine and sent our doctors down there and 
got the hook worms out of them, then they rebelled against the 
only liberty they ever had, the only chance they had a right ever 


to expect. I think we should stand by our own country and not 
discredit it by any doubtful action in this great House. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to occupy the 
time of the House for a minute. I was not in the House when 
the gentleman from Wisconsin made his speech. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. OLMSTED. If I have any further time, I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Then I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was about to say that I was not in the 
House when the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] made 
his speech. Therefore I had not the privilege of hearing it. 
I am told, however, that from something he said it is to be 
inferred that he was under the impression that I had said that 
I wanted to turn the island of Porto Rico loose and get rid 
of it entirely. The gentleman from Wisconsin is mistaken; I 
did not say that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman was talking 
about Porto Rico and the Philippines, and I know that he wants 
to get rid of the Philippines. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do, but they stand on a different plane. 
The political tie that brought Porto Rico to us was voluntarily 
assumed, but the political tie that brought the Philippines to 
us was involuntarily assumed, thrust upon them by force of 
arms, and not for a moment since have they consented to it. 
The cases are not parallel at all. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment 
pending which has been discussed by one argument upon one 
side and one upon the other. I should like a vote on it 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, after the word “further,” in line 8, and insert in liew 


thereof the following: 

“That for the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1909, for the expenses, 
support, and legal e gees of the government in all its departments 
an amount equal to sums riated in the last appropriation 


approp: 
rposes ll be deemed to be a 9 hich shall 
be paid sn the — 3 by warrant drawn 2 auditor upon the 
treasurer, countersigned by the governor.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GARRETT. To address myself to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that all the time 
for the discussion granted has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. General debate has expired, but 
not discussion upon the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair was not 
in the chair at the time; but the Chair was informed that the 
amendment was discussed at the time it was offered. 

Mr. GARRETT. When the gentleman from New York 
moved. this morning to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, pending that, asked unanimous 
eonsent for general debate to be extended for two hours, I 
made a parliamentary inquiry of the Speaker as to whether 
that would prevent the usual five-minute debate on the bill, 
and the Speaker answered that it would not; and therefore I 
did not object to unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized for five 
minutes. The present occupant of the chair was not occupying 
the chair when it was brought up. 

Mr. PAYNE. It does not interfere with the five-minute 
debate. Under the five-minute rule there has been debate for 
ten minutes on this amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT. How did it happen that it was debated 
without being read? 

Mr. PAYNE. The amendment was read. 

Mr. GARRETT. It was read just now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes on each side, because there are 
Members here who have not heard the amendment or any dis- 
eussion of it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I object to that. It is not a question of 
unanimous consent; it is a question of parliamentary right. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that there is no 
difficulty about this. It is an original amendment, and he can 
move to strike out the last word and have five minutes. I ask 
that all debate on the amendment be closed in ten minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I have no objection to that, but as a matter 
of maintaining a parliamentary right 

Mr. PAYNE. I say the gentleman is entitled to move to 
strike out the last word and debate it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think I am entitled to debate it without 
moving to strike out the last word, and I insist on recognition 
for that purpose. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman from Missouri offered the 
amendment and debated it, and then the gentleman from New 
York debated it on the other side, which exhausted debate, under 
the strict interpretation of the rule. As the gentleman from 


New York says, the gentleman from Tennessee can offer another 
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amendment to strike out the last word, to which nobody objects, 
and = Pope the motion of the gentleman from New York will 
preva 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from New York moves to 
close debate in tem minutes, and I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself 


directly to the amendment. I very much wish that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] could see his way clear 
to acquiesce in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Borranp], or in the amendment that is proposed 
to be offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Srarpzx], or 
in both. I shall deal with entire candor in speaking of it. I 
believe that the gentleman from Pennsylvania concurs: with the 
majority of this House in the opinion that there ought to be a 
scrutiny and, perhaps, a revision of the Foraker Act. Of 
eourse, the gentleman from Pennsylvania does not state what 
ought, to be done, nor can any of us, but there is an opinion 


| that there ought to be a serutiny of the Foraker Act, and a pos- 


sible revision of it. I do not hesitate to say that it is the opin- 
ion of many of us that if this amendment to the Foraker Act 
passes in the form of the bill that is now before the House, 
without the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
BoRrLAND], or the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN], or some similar amendments, that that will be the 


end of the matter, and that there will not be any revision—any 


scrutiny of the Foraker Act. We are dealing with an emergency. 
I believe that we ought to deal with that emergency by enacting 
emergency legislation merely. So far as I am concerned, I have 
already expressed my opinion to the House upon the Dill as it 
now stands, and I am against the bill. However, if this amend- 
ment should be adopted, I do not hesitate to say that, so far as 
I am concerned, I recognize the necessity for doing something 
there, and I should be glad to support the bill. Another thing, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is the second section of this Olmsted 
bill is wholly unobjectionable in itself, but in candor I wish to 
say that it seems very significant to me that this clause about 
a mere matter of administration is attached to a proposition 
amending the fundamental law of Porto Rico, and I believe that 
this last section of the bill furnishes an additional reason for 
saying that if this bill is passed there will be no further dis- 
turbance, no further scrutiny of the Porto Rican fundamental 
law, and for that reason I wish that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri might prevail. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that if it does prevail, there will be practically no 
division in this House upon the passage of the bill itself, 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to agree with 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] that the passage 
of this bill in its present form will prevent the revision of the 
Porto Rican constitution in the very near future. Lam unable 
to agree with him as to the wisdom of the amendment which 
he favors. If this is a good provision for one year, it is good 
for another. It is the law permanently in the Philippines, in 
Hawaii, and, I am told, in several foreign countries, including 
Spain, and I quite agree with the President, who in his message 
said that he recommended an amendment to the Foraker Act 
providing that whenever the legislative assembly should ad- 
journ without making an appropriation, then the previous ap- 
propriation should be extended to that particular year. I de- 
sire, without objection, to yield the balance of the time that I 
eould occupy to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, there are two objections to this 
amendment, either one of which, in my judgment, is absolutely 
conclusive. The first objection is that if the amendment is 
adopted it will inevitably sooner or later force an extra ses- 
sion of Congress for no other purpose than to provide for con- 
tinuing the government of Porto Rico. The legislature of Porto 
Rico, which meets annually, adjourns ordinarily about the 
middle of March. The Congress of the United States adjourns 
every alternate year on the 4th day of March. Obviously, there- 
fore, it might easily happen, and I am sure from information 
which has come to me it would happen, that the legislature of 
Porto Rico might fail to pass the budget at a time when Con- 
gress was not in session. There would be no alternative left 
therefore to the President of the United States but to call an 
extra session for no other purpose than to provide for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Porto Rican government. I can not 
believe that any Member of this House would be willing to cast 
a vote which would bring about, even remotely, such a contin- 
gency as that. 

Another objection yet more vital and fundamental to this 
amendment is the political effect it would have in Porto Rico. 
There is no question but what the adoption of this amendment 
would be construed in that island as a vi¢tory for the radical 
anti-American party of Porto Rico. It would be heralded every- 
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where as a rebuke to the governor of Porto Rico and his Ameri- 
can associates in the administration of the government, and 
that would bring a condition of political chaos that could not 
be compared with the crisis which now exists there. Gentle- 
men have read history, particularly the history of Spanish- 
American peoples, to little effect, indeed, if they have not dis- 
covered that those people have no comprehension of a spirit 
of concession and compromise, of generosity in government. It 
has been the evil fortune of the people of Porto Rico, until they 
came under the American flag, to have been ruled always by 
force. They never have taken a single step in the direction of 
more liberal government, except as the result of revolution or the 
threat of revolution. The Spanish Government never yielded 
anything or conceded anything that it had the power to refuse. 
The people have always, therefore, regarded any offer of con- 
cession or compromise as an evidence of weakness, and have 
pressed their advantage accordingly. That is the construction 
they would put upon this amendment if it were adopted, They 
would regard it as, in effect, an approval on the part of the 
Congress of the revolutionary method their legislature has pur- 
sued, and would come back next year with still more radical 
demands than they make now, backed up by still more revo- 
lutionary methods. There is only one way to deal with these 
people, and that is to let firmness go hand in hand with justice, 
letting them learn that the corner stone of republican institu- 
tions is orderly procedure under the law. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the “ noes” 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for a division on 
that amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I desire to offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk began the reading of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas under- 
stand that his amendment applies to section 1 of the bill? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No, Mr. Chairman; I thought the other 
amendment applied to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 1 of the bill has not yet been read. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will wait until 
section 1 is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 2. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, at the end of line 4, add: 

“Provided, howerer, That when sny reguiar session shall fail to 
make said appropriations an extraordinary session shall be called in 
the manner prescribed by law, for which extraordinary session there 
shall be not less than seven days’ notice between the date of the 
calling and the date fixed for assembling, which date of assembly shall 


come not less than ten days prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 
for which said appropriations shall not have been made.“ 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama showed that amendment to me, and I stated to him that 
so far as I am personally concerned—I can not speak for 
anybody else—I had no serious objection if he will strike out 
the word “when” in “Provided, however, That when” and 
insert “if at any time after the year 1909.“ I can speak for 
no one except myself. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania what good end would be accomplished by this amendment 
requiring the expense of an extraordinary session of the legis- 
lature there to again perform and attempt to compromise on an 
appropriation bill? Why can not it be done just as well in the 
regular session as to have it by special session, called every 
time in an effort to get to some conclusion? Why not have a 
little good common sense about these things and not try to 
negotiate and all of that sort of thing in connection with 
legislation? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I will say if the appropria- 
tions are made in the regulgr sessions there will be no occasion 
for an extraordinary session, and the only effect of this would 
be to give them a little time to cool off after the regular session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment as modified by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama at the suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, at the end of line 4, add: 
“Provided, however, That if at any time after the year 1909 any 
regular session shall fail to make said appropriations an extraordinary 


* 


session shall be called in the manner prescribed by law, for Which ex- 
traordinary session there shall be not less than seven days’ notice 
between the date of the calling and the date fixed for assembling, which 
date of assembly shall come not less than ten days prior to the beginning 
of 2 fiscal year for which said appropriations shall not have been 
made. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state briefly the ef- 
fect of this amendment. It leaves the bill itself in full effect for 
the purpose for which it is intended, namely, to insure funds 
necessary for carrying on the functions of government, but it 
provides a way by which the Porto Rican legislative assembly 
itself could pass upon the question, simplified, disassociated 
from all other questions, after the heat and passions of the 
closing days of the regular session have had time to subside 
and after the people of Porto Rico have had time to realize 
the gravity of the situation and to give expression to public 
opinion. It further insures ample time for deliberation after the 
assembling of the special session. Under these conditions it is 
practically certain that a proper appropriation bill would always 
be passed. In any case, it would insure putting the issue fairly 
and squarely to the legislative assembly and the people whether 
or not they will provide the funds necessary for government, 
and only when they deliberately refuse to make provision them- 
selves would provision be made automatically without their 
consent. 

When we bear in mind that the executive branch of the 
Porto Rican government is appointed from Washington, and is 
not elected by the people of the island, and that this executive 
branch comprises all the members of the upper house of the 
legislative branch, and that this upper house originates the ap- 
propriation bills, then it becomes clear that only in the last ex- 
tremity, involving the continuance of the government, the 


maintenance of law and order, should the revenues be appropri- : 


ated and applied without their consent. 

At first sight it may appear that the regular sessions provide 
for a fair and square issue on the question, but upon investi- 
gation it will become clear that such is not the case in practice. 
Following the course of human nature, appropriation bills and 
other important bills are liable to be postponed -till the closing 
days of a short session in any parliament; and, as a matter of 
fact, the most important of these bills, as a rule, are thus 
postponed. All regular sessions of the Porto Rican assembly 
are short sessions, and the report of the governor of Porto 
Rico states that the appropriation bill has always been left for 
the closing days, and at times for the closing hours, of the 
session, 

It is complained that this is not best, and I agree with the 
Secretary of the Interior, who acted as umpire between the three 
members of the executive council sent to Washington by the 
governor and the three commissioners of the house of delegates 
sent by that body, that it is not proper to try to trade off a 
question of fundamental principle involved in providing or re- 
fusing to provide funds necessary for the very life of the gov- 
ernment against any question or any number of questions not 
involving a fundamental principle; and I think one of the most 
unfortunate and deplorable matters of this whole controversy 
is brought out when the commissioners of the Porto Rican 
house of delegates informed the President, in reply to his wise 
and happy suggestion of a compromise, that they thought no 
agreement could be reached on the appropriation bill except in 
a trade for other measures that were in dispute between the 
two houses. In this statement I can not feel that the com- 
missioners made an accurate estimate either of the house of 
delegates or of the people of Porto Rico, whom they represent. 

But this reply shows clearly that human nature has its sway 
in the Porto Rican assembly as it has its sway in our Congress, 
and that it is natural and to be expected that appropriation bills 
will be postponed till the latter part of short sessions and will 
be used to trade with, will be used as levers to secure the 
passage of bills with no bearing upon appropriation bills that 
may be in dispute or that otherwise might not have the approval 
of one house or the other. Thus in practice it is to be expected 
that the closing hours of short sessions will at times be stormy 
and in the tumult adjournment may be forced before the pas- 
sage of appropriation bills necessary for carrying on the gov- 
ernment. This experience has been known in our own Congress. 
In such a contingency we have recourse to an extra Session, 
and the Porto Ricans ought to have similar recourse to an extra 
session before the executive takes the funds from their treasury. 
The amendment provides for such recourse without impairing 
the full effect of the bill in absolutely guaranteeing funds for 
carrying on the government. How can any Member of this 
House object to such a just provision? 

Some have assumed that recourse to an extra session has just 
been tried to no avail. Investigation will convince anyone that 
such is not the case. The extra session in question was a 
wretched travesty. The governor of Porto Rico in his report to 
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the Secretary of the Interior, copy of which is found on pages 
6 and 7 of the report accompanying this bill, states that imme- 
diately upon adjournment at midnight Thursday, the 11th of 
March, he issued the call for the extra session, to conyene at 
10 o'clock the next morning, Friday, the 12th, and that upon 
the convening at this hour— 

I sent in a message which permitted them to consider those bills which 
the council and house appeared to desire most. 

I quote his own words. Of course, the appropriation bill was 
included in “those bills.“ It is clear that at the outset no spe- 
cial question or issue was made by the governor of the appro- 
priation bill; but that, on the contrary, he left it in the extra 
session where it was in the regular session—involved and inter- 
locked with many bills in controversy being used for trading. 
The governor himself can not escape part responsibility for the 
deplorable scene that followed. He goes on to say: 

I also warned the legislature informally that a special session of 
Co would convene on the 15th and that they must come to some 
a * before that time, otherwise congressional action would be 

gnt. 

As Congress would be in session several months, at least, 
there was no justification in the governor giving the assembly 
any ultimatum whatsoever, and much less justification in giv- 
ing them a loose and “informal” ultimatum covering many 
subjects, requiring them “to come to some settlement” before 
the 15th, with only two legislative days intervening. Nothing 
could have been better calculated to postpone or prevent an 
agreement than this untimely ultimatum. No wonder Monday 
afternoon found the assembly without any agreement. It was 
only then that the governor separated the appropriation bill 
from the other measures, and when he did so he again gaye 
an ultimatum requiring the passage of the bill before midnight 
of the same day. What was the necessity for an ultimatum of 
any kind? As Congress would be in session several months, 
and as three and a half months remained before the expiration 
of the fiscal year, what great haste required the passage of the 
bill before midnight? 

The governor gives the interrogatory cable from Mr. Winthrop 
asking whether the appropriation bill had been passed as the 
only ground for his action. He states that upon the receipt of 
this cablegram : 

I then verbally notified the leaders of both houses that unless 
the appropriation act was passed by midnight I should cable to Wash- 
ington requesting congressional action. 

It would baffie the imagination to conceive of anything more 
ill-timed than this senseless “ verbal” ultimatum, given to men 
who are in the heat of passion. 

The action of the governor made the passage of the appro- 
priation bill humanly impossible. It all seems to have been by 
design. He states in his report that he anticipated trouble, but 
refrained from laying the situation before our Goyernment, ex- 
cept in “personal” correspondence with Assistant Secretary 
Winthrop. He evidently did not wish the regular session of 
Congress to be informed; their action might have averted the 
trouble. He evidently did not wish the President to take early 
action. If an investigation had been made, such as the Presi- 
dent subsequently suggested, the trouble might have been 
averted. 

He states that he was “strongly opposed to the regular ses- 
sion of Congress taking any action, as there was an extra ses- 
sion pending,” though he knew the session of the Porto Rican 
assembly would expire before the extra session of Congress 
convened. He anticipated and clearly desired the assembly’s 
failing to pass the appropriation bill. He planned to call an 
extra session, stating, “I had intended to do this (call an 
extra session) in any case.” * * He then deliberately 
complicated the appropriation bill with the other bills and gave 
a series of unofficial ultimatums that made the passage of the 
appropriation bill impossible. The executive council cooperated 
with him and joined with alacrity to bring about adjournment, 
and its three members sent to Washington expressed satisfac- 
tion that there had been a failure to provide funds for carry- 
ing on the government. The governor has full power for calling 
extra sessions. He knew that funds would not be required be- 
fore July 1; he knew that Congress could not take up Porto 
Rican matters for many weeks. Why did he not utilize part 
of this time in calling a proper extra session, such as is provided 
for in this amendment, and laying the appropriation bill, free 
from complications with other bills, fairly before the assembly 
and the people of Porto Rico? Why has he not given full offi- 


cial reports to this Government of conditions in Porto Rico? 
Why has he not given Congress, in whose name he made his 
threats to the house of delegates, a full and logical report of 
conditions and events, instead of confining himself to a pitiful 
recital of his personal outpouring to Mr. Winthrop? 


He has 


not sustained the charge he lays at the door of the house of 
delegates that they have struck a blow, or would strike a blow, 
at the foundation of government by refusing funds for the goy- 
ernment's support. A disinterested examination of his own 
statement shows beyond any question of doubt that he himself 
is directly responsible for the present failure of passage of the 
appropriation bill. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, a disinterested 
examination of the evidence before Congress shows beyond a 
doubt that no fair test has been made of the house of delegates 
or of the people of Porto Rico whether or not they would with- 
hold from the government the funds necessary for its support. 
Such a fair test could not be made without a legitimate, reason- 
able extra session, with the appropriation bill alone before the 
assembly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an affection for the people whose des- 
tinies were left in our hands by the war with Spain. I have 
a peculiar affection for the people of Porto Rico. I took part in 
the bombardment of San Juan, when another flag was flying 
from the Morro. In the smoke of the bombardment my imag- 
ination pictured a day when the people of the island would 
look upon another flag and call it blessed. But it is not from 
unspoken pledges then registered in my mind nor from the 
affection I feel in my heart, but from a sense of justice that I 
now speak. A great wrong has been done the people of Porto 
Rico. There has been no fair trial upon which to base a judg- 
ment, the most serious that could be passed against any people, 
that they would strike at the foundation of government and 
overthrow law and order. 

The President is a great jurist, and his recent Porto Rican 
message is a great state paper. On the whole, it is judicial in 
tone, but at times it becomes the argument of an advocate 
instead of the finding of a judge. Nowhere does he take excep- 
tion to the precipitate and unbecoming action of the governor, 
nor to the provocation under which the house of delegates acted. 
The responsibility for failure to pass the appropriation bill he 
lays entirely upon the house of delegates. I would not exon- 
erate the house of delegates, but it is only just to attach part 
of the blame to the governor and to the executive council. 

In interpreting the failure to pass the appropriation bill, the 
President says: 

The house of delegates, as a coordinate branch of that assembly, 
shows itself w. and anxious to use such absolute power, not to 
support and maintain the government, but to render it helpless. 

Mr. Chairman, this terrible judgment against the popular 
branch of the Porto Rican government and, through their repre- 
sentation, against the people of Porto Rico is unjust. Further- 
more, it is absolutely unwarranted. Such a judgment could be 
justified only after the simplified issue had been put fairly and 
squarely before the assembly. This has never been done, In- 
stead of bringing this about, the governor by his own action 
made it impossible. The stormy extra session was only a short 
extension of the deadlock of the regular session. Why did not 
the governor make the appropriation the only question for the 
extra session? Why did not the executive council and the gov- 
ernor keep it in session until it could get in position to accom- 
plish the legitimate work of such a session? Who could expect 
any self-respecting legislators to comply with the unreasonable, 
arbitrary ultimatum of the governor, given in such an irregular 
way, when there was no clear and simple issue, and when more 
than three months remained in which the governor could call 
an extra session under reasonable conditions? There is still 
time for an extra session under proper conditions; but I expect 
to vote for the bill, because the first principle of government 
demands the providing of funds, and under the existing form 
of government, in which the executive branch is so mixed up 
in the legislative branch, a failure to make such provision can 
be brought about by the governor or executive council or the 
house of delegates, or by all of them in conjunction, as in the 
present case; but I hope the bill will be amended as provided 
for in this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leaye to extend my re- 
marks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. HOBSON. I ask this extension, Mr. Chairman, because 
I look upon this question as one gf great importance, not only 
as bearing upon the efficiency of government in Porto Rico, but 
as affecting the general colonia! policy of America. We have 
reached a new period in the history of our country, where re- 
sponsibilities of a new kind have come upon us, responsibilities 
which we can not evade. 

An examination of history will show that no great nation has 
ever yet escaped colonial responsibilities. We need not hope 
to escape. Colonial problems have always been the most diffi- 
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The colonial policies of the world 
have reflected the stage of social evolution, and the colonial 
policies of a nation are a fair index of its progress in civiliza- 


cult problems of government. 


tion. As a rule, colonies grow with a nation’s growth, and 
colonial problems develop slowly; but with America colonial 
problems, full-fledged, have come upon us all at once, and we 
are called upon to find their solution without any experience 
to guide us. Furthermore, these difficult problems are but 
part of the great world problems that are now looming large in 
front of America’s path. Heretofore our country has been 
passing through the unconscious and naturally selfish period 
of youth, meeting, as we have done successfully, the problems 
attending a great internal development. Now we are entering 
upon the period of manhood, where we must proceed consciously 
to do our unquestionably large part of the work of solving the 
world problems of mankind, It is high time that we should 
pause, when such questions as the present one are up, to con- 
sider the true principles that should be the basis of our relations 
with the outside world. 

For the corner stone we must be just. For the next stone 
we must be of service. In seeking benefits we must confer 
benefits. I believe our wisest foreign policy for the greatest 
good to America is the policy that would render most service to 
the world as a whole. The true policy to get most benefit from 
any people is to help that people most. 

In our relations with those peoples whom fate has committed 
to our charge the guiding principle is to seek always the highest 
good of those peoples themselves, even at apparent sacrifice on 
our part. The highest good calls not only for an efficient gov- 
ernment, but also for the political development of the people 
themselves. Therefore our policy should be such as to insure 
the fundaments of good government, but at the same time to 
have the exercise of the functions of government given over 
in ever-increasing measure to the people themselves, allowing 
full scope for these peoples to make political mistakes, though 
not fatal mistakes. As in all other departments of human 
endeavor, the greatest progress comes from mistakes corrected. 
The people should have a chance to make mistakes. Mr. Bryan 
enunciated a great principle when he said: “ The people have a 
right to make mistakes.” 

Following these principles, I believe this bill should pass to 
insure the funds necessary for any government, but that it 
should pass with the pending amendment to leave the provision 
of the funds, if possible, to the people of the island. Now, I 
believe measures should be taken looking toward a progressive 
increase rather than a decrease in the part that the people of 
Porto Rico play in all departments of government—legislative, 
judicial, and executive. 

I thought that my amendment was acceptable to the other 
side of this Chamber, and have investigated and found that 
this side is favorable to it and, by indication of a large con- 
sensus, favorable to the bill as it would then be amended. But 
from remarks of the gentleman from New York it would appear 
that a different intention has suddenly developed on the other 
side. If this is the case, the greater is the pity, for the amend- 
ment leaves the bill in full effect to accomplish all the objects 
for which it was intended and at the same time calls upon the 
people of Porto Rico to settle the question themselves as a hap- 
pier solution. It seems to me, therefore, that there should be 
no political lines drawn and that the amendment should be 
passed without division of the vote. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope this amendment will be voted down, 
Mr. Chairman. The bill is a plain proposition. To allow such 
an amendment as this to be incorporated in it would encourage 
those people to repeat the refusal to pass bills. The effect of 
this amendment is simply a notification to them that if the 
executive council would not agree to their propositions, they 
could hold out for their contention in the next legislature, 
not only in the regular but in extra session. It would make 
additional expense to the government down there. It answers 
no good purpose. The bill in itself is simple, and it provides 
that in the contingency that the Porto Rican people fail in 
their duty to make appropriations, then simply become avail- 
able the appropriations of the preceding year—appropriations 
that have been passed on by the same people and by the same 
legislature. Therefore I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to add one word to 
the suggestion of the gentleman from New York, and that is 
an important one, as it seems to me. That suggestion is that 
this measure is substantially a copy of the same rule that we 
have in Hawaii and in the Philippines. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we make any change for Porto Rico, 


they will be coming here demanding that it be changed for the 
Philippines and Hawaii. I see no good reason why the amend- 


ment should be adopted, and I certainly regret that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has intimated a willingness to have 
it adopted. I sincerely hope it will not be agreed to. ý 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That all reports required by law to be made b 
or members of the executive council, of Porto Rico to Aret cial tn 
the United States shall hereafter be made to an executive department 
of the Government of the United States to be designated by the Presi- 
dent; and the President is hereby authorized to place all matters per- 
taining to the government of Porto Rico in the jurisdiction of such 
department. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, now I ask to have my amend- 
ment read and considered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after line 12, page 2, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. rnat a special commuter of 11, 7 of whom shall be Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be selected by the Speaker, 
and 4 of whom shall be Members of the Senate, to be chosen by the 
President of the Senate, be authorized and directed to investigate, in 
the island, by public hear and otherwise, the political and economic 
conditions in the island of Porto Rico and to report to the Sixty-first 
Congress not later than February 1, 1910, what, if any, changes should 
be made in the act of April 12, 1900, and amendments thereto. 

That $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and is 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated to pay the expenses of the committee while engaged in 
such investigation.“ 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. On that point of order I would like to be 
heard for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is 
to cure certain political conditions alléged to exist in the island 
of Porto Rico. The purpose of the amendment is also to cure cer- 
tain political conditions that have been alleged to exist in the 
island of Porto Rico. The bill that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania presents proposes to make an appropriation by general 
act of this Congress for the government down there. This 
amendment that I offer, and to which I hardly expected any 
opposition, proposes that we shall be so considerate of the 
people of that island as to send a committee of gentlemen 
down there, commissioned to hear their complaints, and if there 
be a reasonable basis for them, to come back to Congress with 
the recommendation that there be a general law to correct 
those conditions. What possible objection can be urged to that 
amendment per se I fail to understand. I believe that the 
amendment is germane both to the spirit and the letter of the 
act we are considering, and, therefore, venture to express the 
opinion that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to amend 
an act entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes.” There 
is no other purpose or object expressed or carried in the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the amendment I have offered go to 
the same end, the correction of the Foraker Act? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not think so. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Specifically commissioned to report back 
what further amendments to that act are necessary. 

Mr. OLMSTED. This is a bill to amend the Foraker Act. 
The amendment proposes to appoint a committee, and appropri- 
ate moneys to defray the expenses of a committee to ascertain 
whether some further amendments may be necessary. There is 
nothing of that kind in this bill. This bill is reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee. I suppose that is on account of 
the provision regarding revenue. I was unable to hear how the 
$10,000 proposed by the gentleman from Texas is to be payable; 
but if payable out of the United States Treasury, such a propo- 
sition should go to the Committee on Appropriations; if out of 
the contingent fund of the House, it would have to go to the 
Committee on Accounts. It seems to me it hardly needs argu- 
ment that such a separate and distinct proposition for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the House and Senate and appro- 
priating money for the expenses of that committee can not be 
germane to anything found in this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the second clause of the 
amendment that I have offered, making an appropriation to 
pay the expenses for such an investigation, originated in a sug- 
gestion made to me by a Member of this House. It would not 
have been put into the amendment except for his suggestion, 
and was not put into it as originally drawn. I would be de- 
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lighted to haye the privilege of striking out that part of the 
amendment providing for the payment of the expenses of the 
committee of investigation and letting the amendment as of- 
fered cover only the first paragraph, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] 
proposes an amendment, to which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLMSTED] raises the objection that it is not germane. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Texas is to provide by 
statute for a committee of investigation. Section 2 of the bill, 
to which the amendment is offered, provides for the submission 
of reports to an executive department to be designated by the 
President. It seems to the Chair that the proposition of the 
gentleman from Texas is not germane to section 2 of the bill. 
Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill and amendments to the House with a fayorable 
recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TowNsEND, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9541) to 
amend an act entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 12, 1900, and had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments, and with the 
recommendation that as amended the bill do pass. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I demand the previous question upon the 
bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? If not, the yote will be taken upon the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OLMSTED, a motion to reconsider the last 
yote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR OF CUBA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 80), which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed: š 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I haye the honor to transmit herewith a communication from 
the Acting Secretary of War, under date of May 8, submitting 
the report, with accompanying exhibits, of Hon. Charles E. 
Magoon, provisional governor of Cuba, for the period from 
December 1, 1908, to January 28, 1909, when the provisional 
government was terminated and the island again turned over to 
the Cubans. I recommend, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Acting Secretary of War, that this report and the exhibits 
be printed. 

I think it only proper to take this opportunity to say that the 
administration by Governor Magoon of the Government of Cuba 
from 1906 to 1909 involved the disposition and settlement of 
many very difficult questions, and required on his part the exer- 
cise of ability and tact of the highest order. It gives me much 
pleasure to note, in this public record, the credit due to Gov- 
ernor Magoon for his distinguished service. 

The army of Cuban pacification, under Major-General Barry, 
was of the utmost assistance in the preservation of the peace 
of the island and the maintenance of law and order, without the 
slightest friction with the inhabitants of the island, although 
the army was widely distributed through the six Provinces and 
came into close contact with the people. 

The administration of Governor Magoon and the laws recom- 
mended by the advisory commission, with Colonel Crowder, of 
the Judge-Advocate-General's Corps, at its head, and put into 
force by the governor, have greatly facilitated the progress of 
good government in Cuba. At a fair election held under the 
advisory commission’s new election law, General Gomez was 
chosen President, and he has begun his administration under 
good auspices. I am glad to express the hope that the new 
Government will grow in strength and self-sustaining capacity 
under the provisions of the Cuban constitution. 

Wu. H. Tarr. 

TE Wuite House, June 5, 1909. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN PORTO RICO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 82), 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
and ordered printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 32 of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), and section 2 of a joint 
resolution amending said act, approved May 1, 1900 (31 Stat., 
716), I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of an ordi- 
nance passed by the executive council of Porto Rico May 20, 
1909, entitled An ordinance repealing an ordinance entitled ‘An 
ordinance granting to Juan Bertran the right to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a system of long-distance telephone lines be- 
tween the playa of Yabucoa and the playa of Naguabo and their 
intervening towns and cities, together with local telephone sys- 
tems in certain of said towns and local stations at other points.’ ” 

Wu. H. Tart. 

THE WHITE House, June 7, 1909. 


PORTO RICO POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 83), 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
and ordered printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 32 of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), I have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith for the consideration of the Congress certified 
copy of a franchise granted by the executive council of Porto 
Rico May 19, 1909, entitled An ordinance amending an ordi- 
nance entitled ‘A franchise granting to the Porto Rico Power 
and Light Company, its successors and assigns, the right to 
develop the water power known as “ Comerio Falls,“ situated 
on La Plata River, for the generation of electrical energy, and 
to build, construct, erect, and maintain lines of wires for trans- 
mitting and distributing electrical energy for commercial and 
industrial purposes,“ approved by the governor May 24, 1909. 

Wm. H. Tarr. 

THe WHITE House, June 7, 1909. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House (at 3 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, adjourned 
until Thursday next at 12 o’clock noon, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 10418) to create a 
legislative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legis- 
lative power thereon, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10419) to extend the franking 
privilege to the officers of the national guard and nayal militia— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10420) extending the pro- 
visions of the bounty-land law of March 3, 1855, to persons who 
served in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Regiments of the United 
States Volunteer Veterans—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 10421) to facilitate the use 
for manufacturing purposes of square No. 328 in the city of 
Washington, as authorized in the act of Congress of February 
1, 1907—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10422) to provide for site 
and public building at Bartow, Fla.—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10423) to provide for a site and public 
building at Lakeland, Fla.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10424) authorizing and directing the 
Adjutant-General of the United States Army to furnish to the 
adjutant-general of the State of Florida copies of the muster 
rolls of certain military organizations filed or deposited in the 
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War Department or other departments of the Government—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10425) authorizing the State of Florida to 
make an efficient survey of all unsurveyed lands patented by the 
United States to the State of Florida—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10426) for the purchase of additional land for 
garrison purposes adjacent to the military reservation of Fort 
Taylor, Key West, Fla.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10427) prescribing the boundaries of the 
northern and southern judicial districts of the State of Florida— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 10428) to extend the provisions of the ex- 
isting bounty-land laws to the officers and enlisted men, and the 
officers and men of the boat companies, of the Florida Seminole 
Indian war—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10429) to extend the franking privilege to 
literature published by boards of health of States, Territories, 
and municipalities in the United States—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10430) to authorize the establishment of a 
marine biological station on the Gulf coast of the State of 
Florida—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10431) for the establishment of a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Florida—to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10432) in relation to claims arising under 
the provisions of the captured and abandoned property acts, and 
for other purposes, and to amend and revive the same—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10433) to authorize the establishment of 
free public schools upon United States naval reservations—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10434) for the relief of certain surgeons 
in the Philippine service to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 10435) providing for 
participation in the universal and international exhibition to be 
held at Brussels in 1910—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 72) request- 
ing the President to transmit to the House of Representatives 
copies of all correspondence and papers received from foreign 
governments pertaining to wages or manufactures—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: Resolution (H. Res. 73) for the relief of 
Mrs. Lauritz Olsen and to pay funeral expenses of Lauritz 
Olsen—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 74) of inquiry 
relative to appropriations for river and harbor improvements— 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 17) 
accepting invitation to attend Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
authorizing the appointment of a committee, and making an 
appropriation to defray expenses of same—to the Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A memorial of the legislature 
of Wisconsin, asking the cooperation of the Government in the 
work of road improvement—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, asking Con- 
gress to enact legislation to prohibit railroads from increasing 
their rates except upon notice—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: A memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
relating to coolie and Mongolian labor—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, petitioning 
Congress for the establishment of a permanent nonpartisan ex- 
pert tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, in regard to 
international peace—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, indorsing 
United States Senate bill No. 8323—to the Committee on Ex- 
penses of the Interior Department. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, asking Con- 
gress to enact a law to prohibit railroads from increasing their 
rates and charges except upon notice—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, 2 memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, relating to 
federal cooperation in the work of road improyement—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARY: A memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to enact legislation creating a National High- 
ways Commission, etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, asking 
Congress to enact a law to’ prohibit railroads from increasing 
their rates and charges except upon notice—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 10436) granting a pension to 
Hester J. Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10487) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Orrin B. Thompson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10438) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebon Van Kirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10439) for the relief of David 
J. Collins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting an increase of 
pamon to Charles R. Gray—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 10441) grant- 
ing a pension to Morris J. Lovey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10442) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Winans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 10443) granting a pension 
to Charles C. Meckel—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10444) granting a pension to Frances E, 
Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10445) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Painter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10446) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 10447) granting a pension 
to Samuel T. Ferrier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10448) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Boggess—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10449) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachariah Jewell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 10450) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Carlton Routzahn—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10451) granting a pension to 
Samuel B. Ridgway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10452) granting an 
increase of pension to Isaac Higgins—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10453) granting an increase of pension to 
Willis H. Ryker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10454) for the 
relief of James T. Warden—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10455) for the relief of Francis A. Taylor 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10456) for the relief of Amasa Hodge— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10457) for the relief of Allison Wilson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10458) for the relief of Hlijah Crabtree— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10459) for the relief of James Brock—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10460) for the relief of the New South 
Brewing and Ice Company—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10461) for the relief of P. H. Bridge- 
water—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10462) for the relief of W. F. Tomlinson, 
administrator of Samuel Tomlinson, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10463) for the relief of the estate of Solo- 
mon Jones, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10464) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Brandenburgh, deceased, of Buck Creek, Owsley County, Ky.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10465) granting a pension to Robert 
Stivers—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10466) granting a pension to Nimrod Nel- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10467) granting a pension to John Nelson— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10468) granting a pension to Sarah F. 
Hatter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10469) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10470) granting a pension to Margaret 
Nelson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10471) granting a pension to Henry Ruthe- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10472) granting a pension to Thomas 
Burchett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10473) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Phelty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10474) granting a pension to Asa Harper 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10475) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Hadley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10476) granting an increase of pension to 
Serena Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10477) granting an increase of pension to 
McKager Lawhorn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10478) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Belk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10479) granting an increase of pension to 
London C. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10480) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Davidson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10481) granting an increase of pension to 
James McKelvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10482) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hicks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10483) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Francis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10484) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Brammer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10485) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper Willis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10486) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachariah T. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10487) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry T. Pollard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10488) granting 
a pension to John H. Gray—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10489) granting a pension to Miles Harri- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10490) granting a pension to Cyntha R. 
MeMurry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10491) granting an increase of pension to 
William Sturgeon, now known as William Patton—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10492) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin McFarland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10493) granting an increase of pension to 
W. R. Gabbard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10494) granting an increase of pension to 


John M. Hulick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10495) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Bryant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 10496) granting an increase 
of pension to Morris Greenfield—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 10497) granting a pension to 
Ella Bernhard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10498) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mathias R. Zahniser—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 10499) granting a pension to 
Frank J. Kendrew—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10500) granting a pension to Lilly B. 
Parkhurst—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10501) granting an increase of pension 
to Nahan E. Harvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10502) granting an increase of pension to 
Isadore L. Gaboury—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10503) granting an increase of pension to 
Monroe Snow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10504) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Bigelow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10505) granting an increase of pension to 
Dwight N. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10506) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Overton—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10507) granting an increase of pension to 
Franz Nibler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10508) 
granting an increase of pension to F. L. Hersey—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10509) granting an increase of pension to 
William Thornton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10510) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew J. Chalmers—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10511) granting a 
pension to Alice V. Keeler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10512) granting a pension to Peter Luns- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10513) granting a pension to John W. 
Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10514) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Oiler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10515) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert J. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10516) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10517) granting an increase of pension to 
Griffin Chavers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10518) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Anson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10519) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stokley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10520) granting an increase of pension to 
William Pine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10521) granting àn increase of pension to 
Calvin Roherts—to the Committe on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10522) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Howe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10523) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Corn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10524) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Hill—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10525) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Clear—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10526) granting an increase of 
pension to George Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10527) granting an inerease of pension to 
John L. Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 10528) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim 
of Milton S. Johnson, assignee of Jacob Johnson, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 10529) to amend the military 
record of William R. Boag—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10530) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Brady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10531) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Kelley—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10532) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard J. Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10533) granting an increase of pension to 
Doctor S. Haddon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10534) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10535) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10536) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Rickards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10537) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha E. Merrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10538) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Rodman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10539) granting an increase of pension 
to Jacob Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 10540) granting a pension to 
America E. Hatley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10541) granting 
an increase of pension to Seneca L. Everts—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10542) granting an increase of pension 
to Andrew M. Cage—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10543) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10544) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Palmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10545) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Cole—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10546) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Welsh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10547) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Maples—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10548) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph S. Olscamp—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10549) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James A. Whitworth—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


1909. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10550) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Holder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 10551) for the relief of the 
owners of the steamship Hsparta—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 10552) granting a pen- 
sion to Claude M. Crawford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10553) for the 
correction of the naval record of Samuel Charles Hampton— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN; A bill (H. R. 10554) for the relief of 
James D. Butler—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10555) for the relief of D. F. Duckwall— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10556) for the relief of Adam L. Bichel- 
berger—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10557) for the relief of William J. Hays 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10558) for the relief of J. S. Huron—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10559) for the relief of George A. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10560) for the relief of Duncan G. Malloy 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10561) for the relief of the heirs of J. L. F. 
Cottrell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10562) for the relief of Jacob H. May—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10563) for the relief of Richard F. Ensey— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10564) for the relief of Robert B. Watson— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10565) for the relief of the city of Key 
West, Fla.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10566) to permit Richard H. Whitehead, of 
Manatee County, Fla., to purchase certain lands herein men- 
tioned—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10567) for the relief of William M. Hel- 
veston and others—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10568) granting a pension 
to Eugene Bourassa—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10569) for the 
relief of Josiah Morris—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10570) for the relief of J. D. Campfield—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10571) granting a pension to John Wesley 
Newman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10572) granting an increase of pension to 
James Butler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10573) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph Dobson—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 10574) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward G. Cannon—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: A bill (H. R. 10575) granting 
a pension to Mary T. Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. r 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr.. ANDREWS: Petition by business men of Roswell, 
Chaves County, N. Mex.; Clovis, Curry County, N. Mex.; Artesia, 
Eddy County, N. Mex.; Portales, Roosevelt County, N. Mex.; and 
Carlsbad, Eddy County, N. Mex., praying Congress to take un- 
favorable action on any parcels-post legislation offered—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Petition of citizens of Meridian, 
Tex., against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of Charles T. Wynans and Morris J. Loyey—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of Western South 
Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, favoring reciprocity with 
various foreign countries relative to cattle products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of Fort Wayne Perfection Company 
and 125 others, for reduction of duty on wheat—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of New Idea Publishing Company, 
of New York City, for free pulp; also New York Produce Ex- 
change, New York City, for reduction of all duties; F. D. Matt 
& Co., New York City, against free tea; Keasby & Matteson. 
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Ambler, Pa., for reduction of duty on carbonate of magnesia; 
Derbrow & Hearne Manufacturing Company, fayoring exemption 
of embroidery machines and needles, etc.; Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring reciprocity; E. and J. 
Burke, New York City, favoring free malts; Scandinavian Can- 
adian Land Company, favoring automatic tariff revision; New 
York League of Saving and Loan Associations, New York City, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw materials; L. J. Callahan, 
New York City, for a duty on tea; Amalgamated Woodworkers 
of America, against reduction of duty on lumber; Cincinnati 
Boot and Shoe Association, favoring free hides; New York 
Produce Exchange, New York City, against duty on cabbage— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Forestry Association, favoring Ap- 
palachian Forest Reservye—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of American Forestry Association, fa- 
voring an Appalachian Forest Reservation—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petitions of Amalgamated 
Woodworkers’ International Union of America and Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring reciprocity; Wholesale 
Merchants’ Association of New York, against statement that 
large establishments are maintained abroad by American mer- 
chants; and National Gem Company, of New York, relative to 
duty on gems—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Forestry Asso- 
ciation, favoring Appalachian Forestry Reserye—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. ; 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Wisconsin Natural History Asso- 
ciation, favoring free lumber—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Wisconsin, against a duty on tea 
and for removal of duty from raw and refined sugars, and of the 
common council of Eau Claire, Wis., against reduction of duty 
on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of American Federation of 
Arts, favoring plan for systematic development of city of Wash- 
ington—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Federation of Fine Arts, for creation of a 
bureau of fine arts—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of New York City Federation of Women's 
Clubs, protesting against conditions in Armenia—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Leayy & Britton Brewing Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of William Sturgeon, alias William Patton; Benjamin 
McFarland, Miles Harriman, W. R. Gabbard, Cynthia J. McMur- 
ray, John M. Hulick, and Silvester Bryout—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of New York citizens, favoring 
abrogation of extradition treaty of 1893 with Russia—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Wholesale Merchants’ Association, New 
York, denying statement that mercantile establishments are 
maintained in Germany by American merchants; also, Jew- 
elers’ Board of Trade of New York, favoring tariff commission; 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring reciprocity; . 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New York, favor- 
ing free pulp; International Gem Association of New York, 
for moderate duty on gems and precious stones; and New York 
Produce Exchange, for placing life necessities on free list—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Local Branch No. 169, Rockford, 
III., of International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, for 
tariff on wood pulp and print paper—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of American Forestry Association, for Appala- 
chian Forest Reservation—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. O. Sharer, of Rockford, III., against a tax 
on tea and coffee, and William Demuth & Co., New York, 
against a tariff on brier wood—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Roslyn Fuel Company, Seattle, Wash., against 
removal of duty on coal—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Alter Light Company, of Chicago, III., for 
reduction of duty on thorium nitrate and for increase of duty on 
gas mantles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, for increased protection on hosiery—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of American Forestry Associa- 
tion, favoring an Appalachian forest reservation—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 
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Also, petition of International Association of New York, favor- 
ing duty on gems—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Lithographers, for a 
duty on all lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Delilia MeGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Mary L. Walker— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of J. S. McCready 
Post, No. 456, Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, against engraving picture of Jefferson Davis on silver 
service of the battle ship Mississippi—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Paper to accompany bill for re- 
lief of Ellen Leach, widow of Robert A. Leach—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition from the business men of 
Brooten, Minn.; Evansville, Minn.; Browerville, Minn.; and 
Eagle Bend, Minn., protesting against the enactment of a 
parcels-post law by Congress—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of Western South 
Dakota Stock Growers’ Association favoring reciprocity with 
foreign countries relative to meats—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Texas County (Mo.) Farmers’ 
Union, for parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Edwin R. Mears—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of citizens of New Haven, Conn., 
favoring the reduction of the duty on wheat—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, June 8, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIM. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed 
under the act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation 
claims, set out in the findings by the court relating to the vessel 
sloop Diana, Henry Nicoll, master (S. Doc. No. 84), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9541) to amend an act entitled An act temporarily 
to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and 

. for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., remonstrating against any increase of the duty on 
print paper and wood pulp, as proposed in the so-called “ Payne 
tariff bill,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying that an appropriation be made to place in Statu- 
ary Hall a suitable memorial to the memory of James Rumsey, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Miami, Fla., praying for the imposition of a duty of at least 
40 cents per box or crate on all pineapples imported into this 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Con- 
voy and of Local Grange No. 873, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Little Hocking, all in the State of Ohio, praying for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which were ordered 


to lie on the table. 
He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fremont, 


Vanlue, Findlay, Continental, Moline, Walbridge, Curtice, East 
Toledo, Elmore, and Oak Harbor, all in the State of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the retention of the present duty on raw sugars, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of the National Board of 
Trade, praying that liberal appropriations be made for the im-! X 


provement of the rivers and harbors of the country, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens employed in 
the oil industry at Pleasantville, Tidioute, and Sheffield, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying that a duty of 50 cents per 
barrel be placed on all crude oil, and also for a corresponding 
duty on the manufactured products of crude oil coming from 
foreign countries, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the National Board of Trade, 
praying for the substitution of specific duties instead of ad va- 
lorem duties in the pending tariff bill; for the appointment 
of a nonpartisan expert tariff commission, and also for the 
improvement of trade relations with insular possessions, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of Abraham Lincoln Coun- 
cil, No. 14, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called “Overman 
amendment” to the pending tariff bill, proposing to increase 
the head tax on immigrants from $4 to $10, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of members of the composing 
room of the North Side News chapel, of New York City; of 
members of the Buffalo Electrotype Works, of Buffalo; of mem- 
bers of the New York World composing room, of New York City; 
and of members of the Evening Call composing-room chapel, of 
New York City, all in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the inclusion in the pending tariff bill of any duty on 
news puat paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on 

e table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 11, Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Morrisonville, N. Y., and 
a memorial of the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, of Troy, N. Y., remonstrating against’ any reduction in 
the duty on print paper and wood pulp as contained in the 
Dingley bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry newspaper workers of 
New York City, Brooklyn, Glendale, Sheepshead Bay, and Bath 
Beach, all in the State of New York, praying for the retention 
of the duty on print paper and wood pulp as proposed in the 
so-called Payne tariff bill.“ which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of Typhographia No. 4, Zweig 
der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Typographia, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
remonstrating against any change in the rates on wood pulp 
and print paper as fixed by the House bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 2542) granting an increase of pension to Lorenzo 
W. Shedd ; 

A bill (S. 2543) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Sargent (with the accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2544) granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 
Lambert (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2545) to establish a fish-culture station in New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 2546) to correct the military record of John C. 
Barrett (with the accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2547) to grant an honorable discharge to Harry P. 
Eakin; fo the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2548) granting an increase of pension to John Bell; 

A bill (S. 2549) granting an increase of pension to Alice M. 
Bright; and 

A bill (S. 2550) to pension volunteer army nurses; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 2551) for the relief of M. T. Sigrest; 

A bill (S. 2552) for the relief of heirs or estate of Mrs. 
Eunice Hurdle, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2553) for the relief of J. W. Causey; and 

A bill (S. 2554) for the relief of J. R. Hollowell; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

THOMAS COYLE AND BRIDGET COYLE. 


On motion of Mr. BuRNHAM, it was 


Ordered, That there may be withdrawn from the files of the Senate 
the papers accompan gr, bill for the relief of Thomas Coyle and 
Bridget Coyle (S. 44 h Cong., Ist sess.), there having been no ad- 
verse report thereon. 


SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. NELSON. I present an article prepared by W. C. 
Dodge, a former trustee of the public schools in the District of 


1909. 
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Columbia, relating: to the schools and school buildings of the 


national capital. I move that it be printed as a document (S. 
Doc. No. 86). 


The motion was agreed to. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AT ROME. 


Mr. PERKINS. I present a letter from Mr. David Lubin, 
dated Rome, May 23, 1909, addressed to my colleague and my- 
self, relative to the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. I move that it be printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 85). 

The motion was agreed to, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9541. An act to amend an act entitled “An act tem- 
porarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico. 


THE TARIFF. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
closed, and the calendar is in order. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, in view of the criticism 
made yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Ar- 
pricH] of the attitude of some Republican Senators on the 
tariff bill as not being Republican, I send to the desk and ask 
to have read the following resolution of the executive commit- 
tee of the Republican Editorial Association of Indiana, which 
was passed only a few days ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Indiana, and the Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, INDIANA REPUBLICAN EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
INDIANA REPUBLICAN EpITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation unanimously indorses the attitude of Senator BEVERIDGE on the 
subject of tariff revision. His efforts to secure a downward revision 
of the tariff are in harmony with the will of the people throughout 
n and accord with the platform pledge orse en party. 
What the people want Congress to do while special session is to 
settle the tariff question for a period of years, and nothing short of 
a revision downward along protective lines as advocated by Senator 
BEveERIDGS will suffice. 

The above expression was yee out after a meeting of the executive 
committee held in Indianapolis May 28, 1909. Every member of the 
committee was present. 


The morning business is 


Epwarp A. Remy, Seymour, 

A. M. WILLOUGHBY ensburg, 

HARRY M. SMITH, Greencastle, 

W. B. MADDOCK, B Id, 

A. A. McCain, Crawfordsville, 
Executive Committee. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I had not intended to present this reso- 
Junon, and would not now but for the criticism to which I 
referred. 


I ask permission also to insert, without reading, excerpts 
from speeches of President Taft before and since the campaign, 
as well as an extract from the recent speech of Secretary Mac- 
Veagh, at Chicago. I should give more and fuller extracts but 
for the fact that I have given them heretofore. But they are 
so pertinent at this moment that I give these few brief extracts 
again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the request is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


OUR CANDIDATE AT CINCINNATI, JUNE 28, 1908. 


The tarif in a number of the schedules exceeds the difference be- 
tween the cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, 
including a reasonable profit to the American producer. 

The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but offers 
a temptation to those who would monopolize the production and the 
sale of such articles in this country to profit by the excessive rates. 

On the other hand, there are some few other schedules in which the 
—.— i a 1 high — ieS 8 — 8 which 

ey should receive upon Republican principles, and as ose the 
tarif should be raised, 


OUR CANDIDATE AT CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER 22, 1908. 


The Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have be- 
come fare y excessive. They have become excessive because condi- 
tions have changed since its passage in 1896. Some of the rates are 
probably too low, due also to the change of conditions, 


But on the whole, THE TARIFF OUGHT TO BE LOWERED in accordance 
with the Republican principles and the policy that it has always upheld 
of protection of our industries. 
e movement in favor of revision has arisen within the Republican 

party and is pressed forward by members of the Republican party. 

The revision which they desire is a revision which shall reduce er- 
pacar rates and at the same time preserve the industries of the 
country. 


OUR CANDIDATE AT MILWAUKEE, SEPTEMBER 24, 1908. 


It is intended under the protective system, by judicious encourage- 
= to build up industries as the natural conditions of the country 
justify to a point where they can stand alone and fight their own battles 
n competition of the world. 

There are many articles in common use to-day which were unknown 
when the Dingley tariff bill was enacted. Conditions with respect to 
the cost of articles abroad have changed just as they bave changed in 
this country, so that the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad ten years ago was in many instances different and less 
than it is ee: 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there 
are many schedules 3 tariff in which the rates are excessive, and 
there are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the meas- 
ure of conservative protection. 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with the 
pledge of the Republican platform will be, on the whole, a substantial 
eh ed DOWNWARD, though there probably will be a rew exceptions 


As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with 
all the bien Gwe of which I am capable, that if the party is given the 
og of power in November it will perform its promises in good 
aith. 

Our candidate also made these same statements at Des Moines, Iowa, 
one day later. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT AT NEW YORK, DECEMBER 17, 1908. 


Mr. Taft dwelt almost wholly upon the revision of the tariff, which 
he singled out as the most important declaration made at the last na- 
tional convention, and, after having previously referred to the veto 
power of Pag Chief Executive, said, with all the emphasis of which he 
was capable: 

“Better no revision at all, BETTER THAT THE NEW BILL SHOULD FAIL, 
unless we have an honest and thorough revision on the basis laid down 
and the principles outlined in the party platform.” (Report of New 
York Tribune, mber 18, 1908.) 


THE PRESIDENT IN HIS INAUGURAL, MARCH 4, 1909. 


It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions since 
the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective 
principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated will permit the 
reduction of rates in certain schedules and will require the advance- 
ment of few, IF ANY. 

It is imperatively tee FL therefore, that a tariff bill be drawn in 
good faith in accordance with promises made before the election by the 
— im power, and as promptly p: as due consideration will 
perm 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT CHICAGO, JUNE 5, 1909. 


If, then, the people, and especially the people of the Middle West, 
shall be made satisfied by the new tariff law, the tariff question is 
likely to be out of the way for a considerable time. But if they are 
not made satisfied, then we will not have rest, and we will not have a 
clear field for currency reform. 

It seems to me that the chances are largely in favor of a revision 
that the ple will accept. 

What t pee expect is what the protectionist Republican party 
promised in its last year’s platform; and, while it is talking against the 
wind to argue that the revision expected is not a REVISION DOWN, it 
would be equally futile to say that the revision down was promised to 
be a revision down and out. 

In conclusion, one word about the President. 


He, too, seems to be 
of good cheer as to this tariff question. 


He seems to place t rell- 


grea 
ance upon the wisdom of the Congress and upon its public spirit. Of 
it is easier to be complacent when you know you have the last 


wos, and that the last word is a combination of language and big 
stick. 


The President is an optimist, and tremendously able, with full con- 
fidence in his ability to bring things to pass. He is so strong and 
big and confident that he will wait a long time, however, before he will 
fully use his stre but the impression he makes is that if his 
antagonism should aroused nothing could stop him. (Report of 
Chicago Tribune, June 6, 1909.) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the pending amendment. 

The Secretary. In Schedule K, wool and manufactures of, 
page 129, paragraph 368, the committee proposes to strike out 
the paragraph as printed in the House text and to insert a new 
paragraph 368, as follows: 

368. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and gar- 
netted waste, 30 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clarke, Ark. G Piles 
Bacon Clay Herburn Rayner 
Beveridge Crane Hughes Root 
Borah Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bradley Culberson Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Brandegee Cullom Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Cummins e Smoot 
Brown Curtis McCumber Stone 
Bulkeley Depew McLaurin Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon artin Taliaferro 
Burnham Dolliver Money Taylor 
Burrows Fletcher Nelson Warner 
Burton Flint Oliver arren 
Carter Frazier rman Wetmore 
Chamberlain e Page 

Penrose 


Cla; G 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 


Mr. PILES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Jones] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber for a short 
time this morning. 

Mr. SCOTT. My colleague [Mr. ELKINS] is unavoidably de- 
. tained this morning, but will be here later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of antagonizing the amendment which has been offered 
by the committee to the paragraph now under consideration, 
although I desire to say that I contemplate offering amendments 
to paragraphs earlier in the schedule than the one now before 
the Senate. 

The proposition now before the Senate restores the Dingley 
rates on such forms of wool wastes, including top waste and 
such like wastes, in the process of cloth manufacture. The 
Dingley rate was 20 cents a pound. The committee increases 
it to 30 cents a pound, and it is obviously absurd 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I call the Senator’s attention to printed page 
122 of the bill, which shows that the rate proposed by the 
amendment to which he referred is identical with the Dingley 
rate, to wit, 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I then have misunderstood what the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island said, and I will be compelled to with- 
draw some observations which I have already made. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I understood the Senator to state that 
the committee’s amendment as presented restored the rate as it 
appeared in the House bill. I was in error about that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; the Dingley rate. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendments of the committee in every 
instance propose to restore the Dingley rates on everything 
pertaining to wool 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to what is done in the Dingley law 
and in this amendment to these forms of wool wastes. They 
are wastes arising in the process of manufacturing worsted 
cloths in the main. They are assessed here at 30 cents a pound. 
They are the raw material of the great carded-wool industry 
of America, an industry which counts thousands of mills in 
practically every State in the Union—that branch of the woolen 
industry the most widely scattered, the most honestly capital- 
))) Its 
very life. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to what this propo- 
sition does to the largest department of woolen manufacture 
in America. As I said a moment ago, these wastes are by- 
products in the manufacture of worsted yarns and worsted 
cloths. What duty does the worsted manufacturer or spinner 
who imports those wools into the United States pay? He pays 
12 cents a pound whether the wool is washed or unwashed. 
Of course such wool comes here washed. Its shrinkage upon 
the average is so insignificant that nobody will deny the truth 
of what I state when I assert that the duty upon a scoured 
pound of it is practically 15 cents. It shrinks less than 20 per 
cent. Most of the shrinkage has been taken up by washing it, 
which does not advance its duty at all, since in the case of comb- 
ing wool when it is scoured the shrinkage is almost negligible, 
and the duty put upon it is 15 cents a scoured pound. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator tell me what class of wool 
he refers to? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am talking about English washed comb- 
ing wool and Canadian wool. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator tell me what proportion of 
that character of wool goes into consumption? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am not going into statistics now, al- 
though I will lay before the Senate a full statement of the sta- 
tistics. But I want to ask the Senator from Wyoming a ques- 
tion: Is it not true that those wools, shrinking less than 20 
per cent, come here under a scoured duty amounting to about 
15 cents a pound? 

Mr. WARREN. Answering that question, the Senator has 
placed the percentage of shrinkage considerably lower than 
what it is, in my judgment. But in connection with that, let 
me say that the imports of wool that will shrink less than 
nearly double that is only about 4 or 5 per cent of the consump- 
tion of the United States. It merely takes the wools that are 
used for luster goods, and so forth, and is not the wool in 
general use in the manufacture of worsted goods for men’s and 
women’s wear. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. These wools that I am talking about are 
now coming into the United States at the rate of 2,000,000 
pounds a month by our book of statistics, if I have them cor- 
rectly analyzed, and the peculiar thing about it is that by the 
original draft or plan of this wool tariff they came in washed 
at the same rate that the clothing wools came in. They came 
in washed without any addition to the duty, whereas the cloth- 
ing wools doubled the duty if they came in washed. And the 
shrinkage, as I have said, brings these wools into the Boston 
market at 15 cents a scoured pound. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
Yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER, Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator assert that the imports of 
that class of wool are averaging 2,000,000 pounds a month; and 
if so, how far back does it go? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I noticed that in the carded importa- 
tions 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say to the Senator that they do 
not amount to one-half that, going back over a series of years. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think they are getting ready for the sit- 
uation that is liable to arise. 

Mr. WARREN, I desire further to say that they have not 


! amounted to that for sixteen years, Take sixteen years ago 


they formed only 7 per cent of the imports to this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. Now, Mr. President, the wools 
that are imported by the manufacturer of worsted goods are 
certainly the light-shrinkage wools, whatever their character 
may be. They do not bring here the heavy-shrinkage wools of 
South Africa or South America, or the scoured merino grades 
that fill the wildernesses of this world. They buy light-shrink- 
age wool, upon which the duty paid is equivalent to a duty of 
less than 20 cents a scoured pound into the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me there? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. To what class of wools other than the second- 
class wools dees the Senator allude when he says that they 
shrink but 20 per cent? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There are wools of the other class, I think, 
that come within that description. 

Mr. WARREN. The record shows, let me say in this connec- 
tion, that worsted manufacturers are bringing wool from every 
one of the countries the Senator mentioned; bringing, of course, 
the lightest shrinkage they can get, just the same as the carded- 
wool people do. All people who wish to get into this market 
with wool will naturally bring that which shrinks the least 
in the process of cleansing to scoured wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, confining myself for the minute to 
the English combing wool and the Canadian combing wool, which 
comes in without any addition to their duty after they have 
been shorn, I repeat that their duty, put upon the average, is 
not in excess of 15 cents the scoured pound. Yet the proposition 
here is to take the wastes that fall off in the process of their ad- 
vuncement toward cloth and assess a duty upon it of 20 cents 
a pound, and that just opens a crack which enables the Senate 
to see what the complaint is of the great department of woolen 
industry, having more factories and employing more people than 
any other, which has been left out of the calculations of the 
framers of this measure. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 
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Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator a question. He is ad- 
dressing his remarks, as I understand, to paragraph 3687? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; and objecting to haying a higher 
specific duty upon top waste and waste than the col- 
lective duties upon the scoured contents of the fleece from which 
they fall. 

Mr. WARREN. There is not one of those wastes but what 
is used by the factories that make them in the manufacture of 
worsted cloth. The Senator is wrong in thinking that those 
wastes are the ones that the carded-wool men are seeking to get. 

CARDED-WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I intend to let the carded-wool men speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask the Secretary to read, for the in- 
formation ef the Senate, from an address to the President of 
the United States, issued the other day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CARDED WOOLEN INDUSTRY APPEALS TO THE PRESIDENT—COMMITTEE 
EXPLAINS THE SERIOUS TARIFF BURDENS—SPECIFIC DUTY ON WOOL IN 
THE GREASE INEQUITABLE—BULK OF WOOL SUITED FOR CARDED WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING IS OF THE HEAVY SHRINKING CLASS. 

[New York Journal of Commerce, June 7, 1909.1 
Edward Moir, president of the Carded Wool Association and chalr- 
man of a special tariff committee of the association, called upon Presi- 
dent Taft on Wednesday last with other members of the committee and 
presented a petition to show the serious burdens now a the 
carded woolen Indus and on the consumers of wool goods e other 


members of the co comprised H. J. Hamill and M. D. Kin „ of 
Germantown, Pa.; W. A. Dickey, „ of Baltimore, Md.; and P. 
Pilling of Klameusi, Del. The ation follows: 


His EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We appear before you to-day for the p of stating certain 
facts relating tothe tariff on wool and wool products in order that you 
may know of the serious burdens now on the carded woolen 
industry and on the consumer of wool goods. 


1. Schedule K is the same in the Payne now before the Senate, and 
neoni of 11 cents and 12 


the first grievance to 
tains widely varying 


per clean 
of wool can be imported at a Lag Mates duty, while the tariff on the 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Secretary please go 
back and read those percentages of shrinkage again? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And, Mr. President, it will not disturb me 
if the Senator from Wyoming, who is an expert on wool rais- 
ing, will hold his statistical controversy with those memorialists, 
rather than with me, because those people are also experts. 

Mr. WARREN. I have some acquaintance with those people, 
and I have some knowledge of wool. I may have misunder- 
stood the statement as to there being 733 per cent of shrinkage, 
but, as I understood it, ft was that certain wools had 733 per 
cent of shrinkage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will reread 
the part of the article referred to by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
article, as follows: 


From this you will understand how wide is the variation in the duty 
on the clean wool. With a shrinkage of 80 per = duty of 11 cents 
per grease pound is 55 cents per clean pound. With a shrinkage of 20 
per cent, the same 11 cents duty on the grease — an is only 14 cents 
per clean pound. The result is that the light-shrinking lots of wool 
can be imported at a very low duty, while the tariff on the heavy- 
shrinking wools is so high that they can not be imported at all. An 
application of the Dingley tariff to 80,000,000 pounds of wool recentl 
sold at auction at London, Liverpool, Melbourne, and Sydney show 
that the ad valorem equivalent of the Dingley 11 cents duty on grease 
wool varied from 23 per cent to 733 per cent. 

The bulk of the wool suited for our branch of the industry, carded 
woolen 6 Is heavy shrinking, while the wools suited for 
the other branch of the industry, worsted manufacturing, is light 
shrinking. The burden under which we are suffering arises from this 
fact, and hence our appeal to the House, the Senate, and now to you for 
relief from this injustice. The conditions we have described result not 
only in the oppression and ruin of ed woolen industry, dotting 
the country with idle mills, but also in special 8 of immense 
value to the worsted spinning industry, which is being rapidly concen- 
trated into a few wealthy, prosperous, and powerful combinations. 

At the same time the wool grower is deprived of the protection con- 
templated Kd the Dingley tariff law. t law fixes the duty on 
scoured wool at three times the duty on unwashed grease wool; that is, 
at 33 cents a scoured pound for class 1 wool, and 36 cents a scoured 


Without objection, the Sec- | 


sumption is er indicated by the D ey and be co provisions for 
com ry duties on z on ratio of 4 pounds of 

wi to 1 pound of cloth, allowing for a loss of 25 per cent in 
man romise of cents a sco e 


p se 
woolgrower has proved in practice to be a delusion and a 
law tha the 50 
importation of I 


ee Ane L a ͤ —— Ome — The 
average grease wool import uring past five years 
40 per cent, equal to a duty of 18.6 cents per scoured po 


INCONSISTENCIES OF THE PRESENT TARIFF. 
Thus under this 


worsted spinners enjoy valuable al privil by being permitted 
to yy — the wool they require at a very low duty per scoured. po 
2. des the inequality to which we have just call ae attention, 
Woo! 


there are other serious abuses in the 5 on E 
First, we will mention the provision by which wool of the first class, 
if washed on the sheep's back, is subjected to a double duty of 22 cents 


a pound, while wool of the second class, if washed on the sheep's 
back, is admitted at the single rate of 12 cents a pound. The result is 
r. e washed condition 


that all wool of the second class is imported in 
ty = and while the 


in order to avoid the payment of the du dirt, 

very heavy wool of the first class can no rted at all. The dis- 

crimination against one class of people and in ‘or of another under 

this arrangement of the tariff arises m the fact that the second-class 

wool is used for manufacture of worsted while the wool adapted for 
len is of the first class. We demand the abolition of 

special 1 under the law. 
from Ask relief is that provision of the 


whereas r part of the world’ 
than two- he result of this ng) is to prohibit the im- 
rtation of scoured wool and confine the 9 to wool shrinking 
Es than two-thirds. The discrimination against óne class of people 
and in favor of another under this arrangement of the tariff arises 
from the fact that worsted spinners ordinarily buy wool in the 
whereas scoured wools are used by the carded woolen manufa 
Thus the scoured wool clause of the Dingley and Payne tariff bills 
eonstitute a burdensome ination against the carded woolen man- 
ufacturers from which we: demand relief. 
We desire to call your attention te the fact that the carded woolen 
and worsted branches of wool manufa „ although distinct in re- 
certain technical processes and es of raw ma ; 
ecause worsted and car 
uently these 
aid the worsted 


PROHIBITORY DUTIES ON THE BY-PRODUCTS OF WOOL MANUFACTURING. 


3. Another and very serious defect in the e op and Payne bills is 
the practically prohibitory duties on the by-products of wool manufac- 
turing. Here we find a discrimination 
and K rivileges for another, because these by-products can be used 
only by carded: woolen manufa 


ven ; 
Pijusted’ to meet changed conditions, this 
to meet the ch 
manufacturers. 
grown in Ohio is 


gro and the wants of the 
e Ohio wool, for example: The quality of wool 

ed in quality as well as in quantity. Fine 
merino. was at one time the staple growth, but in a few years more that 
quality of wool will not be grown in Ohio. Much of the 1 now 
grown there is from the mutton variety of sheep, and this wool carries 
a net protection of about 20 ed pound, against 33 to 44 


prise in the busin 
of carded woolen manufacturers that we 


consumer.. W. 
to the fact that every burden on the carded woolen industry that we 
laye mentioned is also a burden on the consumer of wool goods, 
whether underclothing, outside clothing, blankets, or other articles 
made of wool; and that the spectat privileges granted to the worsted 
branch of this industry result an increase of these burdens not only 
on the earded woolen manufacturers, but also on the consumers in this 


country. 

6. It would not be possible at this time to go into detailed discus- 
sion of the proper remedies for the abuses to which we have called 
your attention. We will state, however, that it is our firm bellef that 
the only compes remedy for these inequalities is a tariff based on 
value. Specific duties based on the scoured weight of the wool and 
graduated on by-products by classifications according to value, or 
compound duties eee Py both specific and ad valorem rates would 
give partial relief. But the exigencies of the situation ever lead 
the — to adopt any of these partial remedies, it should not 
be forgotten that they are pariak and that the only complete remedy 
is an ad valorem tariff. e protectiye rate on wool goods is ad 
valorem, and if this can be made effective on manufactured goods, 
there can be no doubt of its efficiency on the raw material. 


ASKS THAT WOOL TARIFF BE THORGUGHLY INVESTIGATED AND REVISED. 


7. We ask that the tariff on wool and wool goods be thoroughly 
inv ted and revised. We desire to have the principle of protection 
maintained for all producers, whether of wool, wool goods, or clothing. 
And we are as * have Inequalities corrected in the tariff on wool 
goods as in the ta on raw materials. We are ready to go into the 
consideration of the technical details of this problem either with you 
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or anyone you may designate, and to any extent you may desire. We 
are ready to do this with representatives of the woolgrowers, worsted 
manufacturers, and of the Government. We sugges such a confer- 
ence to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. We have at all times been willing to carry out that suggestion, 
confident that the better the truth is own the better wil our 
chances to gain an equal opportunity under the law. 

We represent an industry that covers nearly every State in the Union 
has over three times the number of establishments to those employed 
in the combing of wool with a greater number of employees. Under 
the present schedule many woolen mills have been closed, and a con- 
tinuance of the same means great distress to many mill owners and 
operatives. We believe that the platform of the party meant an honest 
revision of the tariff. On a recent visit to the Finance Committee and 
placing the injustice of the wool duties before it, and being told that 
while we had a grievance that the schedule could not be opened, we 
feel indignant that such treatment should be meted out to us, that the 
cardinal principles of fair play and even-handed justice, under which 
we are su to live, should be cast aside or subordinated to a 
coalition of forces that are 55 favored under the Dingley bill. 
Therefore, Mr. President, we appeal to you to use your influence in the 
proper quarter so that this in be 9 may have what it is entitled to 
under our Constitution, even-handed justice, neither more or less. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Epwarp Morr, 
President Carded Wool Association. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a ques- 
tion before he resumes? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not see any proposition in the letter 
which has been read except the one for ad yalorem duties. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if he has any infor- 
mation from the carded-wool people, from whom this comes, 
which makes any other or different provision for relief? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I entered upon my investi- 
gation of this case without knowing that there was a human 
being interested in it. I had no knowledge of the actual com- 
plaints of these good people who were trying to manufacture 
wool into cloth until I had spent a good deal of time trying to 
find my way through the wool tariff by myself. 

Personally, I do not agree with the opinion which has been 
so often expressed here that there ought to be specific duties 
on everything. There are things where specific duties neces- 
sarily operate to create almost incredible inequalities, and the 
specific duty on wool by the pound is a case like that. That 
method of assessment is 50 years old in the United States 
and even older. There was a reason for it when it was adopted. 
We had not, fifty years ago, perfected our scheme of adminis- 
tration of customs laws, and the sheep people had many reasons 
to suspect ad valorem duties as applied to their product, be- 
cause the Government was without any facilities to actually 
assess duties on that article upon the basis of value; but 
within these fifty years the wool trade of the world has de- 
yeloped in an intelligent way. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Iowa to take into consideration this state of facts and favor us 
with his views upon the basis furnished by them. When the 
wool tariff was passed in 1867, 99 per cent of the woolen cloth- 
ing of the country was of carded woolen manufacture. Owing 
to a change in fashion and demand, the conditions have been so 
far reversed that we now have from 85 to 90 per cent of our 
clothing made of worsted goods, and 10 to 15 per cent only of 
the so-called ‘carded woolens.” There is probably not in this 
Chamber a single suit of clothes made of carded woolen goods. 
At the time the carded woolen manufacturers appeared before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, a gentleman 
present said: 

If these advocates of this disappearing form of manufacture will 


stand up, I venture to say that every one of them is now wearing a 
suit of worsted woolen clothes. 


And, strange to say, that proved to be the fact. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But General Grosvenor seemed to have on 
a suit of woolen clothes. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, but he was a statesman out of a job. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; he was the representative of the wool- 
growers of the United States, proving that an excellent article 
of woolen clothes was manufactured for $10. I do not intend 
now, however, to go into the question that the Senator from 
Montana has raised, because there is no way to settle it, but 
I will wait a long time before I become convinced that in the 
climate which prevails in Iowa in the winter time, and which 
we get notice of two days in advance from our weather stations 
in Montana, there is likely to be a very unanimous turning 


away from the woolen clothes, as my friend from Montana 
seems to believe. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, Mr. President, worsted goods are, of 
course, woolen goods. I refer to the method of manufacture. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And as this debate develops it will be 
shown that a large range of the woolen goods are deliberately 
described as half cotton, and if that were not done in the law, 
it would be done under the eye of almost anybody who looks 
at them or almost anybody who tries to wear them. 

Now, Mr. President, feeling that backwardness that would 
naturally characterize a man not connected with the wool busi- 
ness or the wool trade, and seeing the honored Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] in the Chair, I desire the Secretary to read 
what the Woolen Manufacturers’ Association of the State of 
Maine has to say about the business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MAINE WOOLEN MILLS ASK FOR A FAIR TARIFF—GORDON DOBSON AD- 
DRESSES ARGUMENT TO SENATOR HALE—REQUESTS SUCH REVISION OF 
THE DINGLEY BILL AS WILL GIVE FAIR PLAY TO ALL INTERESTS FROM 
WOOLGROWER TO CONSUMER—OTHERWISE AGITATION FOR REVISION WILL 
BE CONTINUED, 

Boston, June 2. 


Gordon Dobson, president of the Maine Woolen Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently forwarded to Senator HALE a letter, arema for more 
equitable treatment in revising Schedule K. The letter, which bas just 
been given out for publication, is as follows : 


Hon. Everxe HALR, Washington, D. C. 


Sır: We have your letter of the 12th instant, in which you ask us to 
strike out from a copy of Schedule K of the Dingley tarif what we do 
not wish to appear and write in what we want to appear; to make it as 
we would like to have it read when enacted into law. In complying as 
far as possible with your request we will at the same time state why 
we can not do all that you ask. 

We are manufacturers of wool goods by the carded woolen process. 
Schedule K covers all Eor of wool, whether in the raw state, 8 
manufactured or finished, and by whatever process. To comply wit 
your request it would be necessary for us to recommend classifications, 
tariff rates and methods of assessment, not only for the goods we manu- 
facture, but also for those we do not make, and for the raw material 
for our mills. 

Let us begin with the raw material. We have already stated to the 
Committee on Finance our objections to the present specific duties on 
grease wool, which are levied on grease and dirt as well as on wool, 
and to the prohibitory duties on by-products. They shut us out from 
the supply of foreign wool and by-products suited for our 3 and 
give the users of ht shrinking combing wools access to the foreign 
markets at a very low rate of duty. By this arrangement the wool 
grower is deprived of the protection contemplated under the law, the 
worsted spinning industry enjoys special favors of great value, the 
carded woolen industry is strangled, while the ultimate consumer is de- 
prived of an adequate supply of wool goods. 

The complete remedy for these inequalities under the 
an ad valorem tariff on wool, which automatically adjus 
the conditions by which a tariff should be regulated. We recommend 
this complete solution to Congress. It would be manifestly improper 
for us to do more than to suggest to you a particular rate on wool. 
First, because we are not familiar with the business or cost of pro- 
ducing wool in this country or abroad; and, second, because we are 
buyers and users of wool, and therefore financially interested in obtain- 
Ing a supply of this material at as low a cost as possible. In revising 
Schedule the first thing is to fix the tariff rate on wool, which is the 
basis of the entire schedule of duties. This rate should be fair to the 
woolgrower and the consumer of wool | eee and should bear uni- 
formly on all branches of the wool-manufacturing industry. The rate 
on wool must be fixed before it is possible for anyone to frame a system 
of duties on wool goods. For your guidance in fixing the tariff rate on 
wool we want to submit the following statement, showing the quantity 
and value of the wool of classes 1 and 2 imported during the five years 
ending June, 1907, together with the amount of specific duty collected 
and the ad valorem equivalent of that duty: 

Quantity, 426,036,605 pounds; value, $93,667,059; duty collected, 
$47,559,548 ; ad valorem equivalent, 50.8 per cent. 

This statement shows that if the duty collected on the wool {mports 
for these five years had been ad valorem it would have been 50. r 
cent. This measures the protection the woolgrower has been receiving 
under the Dingley tarif on an ad valorem basis. The importations 
have been confined to grease wools, on which the shrinkage did not ex- 
ceed 55 per cent, running as low as 15 per cent, the average shrinkage 
being about 40 per cent. An ad valorem tariff on wool will remove 
completely the Inequalities by which the carded woolen industry is 
burdened and the worsted industry favored. 

We also desire to call your attention to the fact that if the complete 
remedy for the inequalities in the wool tariff is not 8 by the 
adoption of ad valorem duties, a partial remedy is available by levying 
a specific duty on the scoured weight. We ask that, whatever duty is 
levied on wool, it be applied without the arbitrary distinctions that 
now exist between unwashed, washed, sorted, and scoured wools, and 
that the division into class 1 and class 2 be abolished. The cost of 
washing, sorting, and scouring is trifling and the ad valorem or specific 
rate on the scoured weight can be made to cover such cost. 

Hither of the methods above suggested would raise the tariff rate on 
light-shrinkage wools to a point at which all wools, including those 
heavy-shrinka grades now excluded by duties rising as high as 800 
per cent, would be admitted at the same tariff tax, and thus the wool- 
grower would obtain better protection than at present. 

As a suggestion to you in revising the Dingley tariff on wool, its by- 
roducts, and wool goods, we e call your attention to the 
‘ollowing extract from the political platform of 1908, which stated the 

principle that should guide you in the tariff revision in which you are 
now engaged. 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 


resent law is 
itself to all 
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tween the cost 6f production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American ustries. 

Rates of duty on wool and its by-products that bear equally on all 
branches of wool manufacturing and are en gpg th 155 both wool- 


grower and the American consumer of wool l be 8 
to us. A tariff on the manufactures of wool san on the “ao 
stated in the above contract will also be satisfactory to us. 

rates of duty on wool and its by-products are determined it will “og oon 
sible to complete the revision i PSchedule K. 

We want, however, to call your et again to the fact that 
Schedule K covers a wide range of fabrics other than carded-woolen 
goods, and that the p: way to co ae the revision is for you to 
enlist the 55 ot a all branches the wool-manufacturing indus- 
try—wool wing, ca woolen. worsted, knitting, end and felt— 
under conditions that vill make it impossible for anyone to obtain an 
unfair advantage, or for the domestic industry to be deprived of ade- 
quate protection. 

We do not claim to be less selfish or less anxious to do business 
under favorable conditions than are those en in wool growing 
or the other branches of wool manufacturing t we have named, 
Feb wee eee E aoe ee the Someetal O Gore 
Lendl in E the transaction of public business with justice to all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, feeling deeply as I do that 
this framework of wool duties, which has gradually taken on 
what appears to be permanent and final form for nearly fifty 
years, is oppressive, burdensome, and unequal in its operation 
as between great manufacturing interests entitled in common 
to the protection and guardianship of our laws, I am compelled 
also to become a very humble spokesman for the agricultural 
interests of this country, who are perhaps as much interested 
in this old schedule as any department of wool manufacturing. 
I have felt it necessary, however, owing to the aspersions that 
have been cast upon my political character, to occasionally re- 
turn to the statement that I am within the Republican fold 
and the old-time Republican faith. I contemplate no attack 
on the sixth agricultural industry of America. It is the one 
point in tariff making upon which all parties can naturally 
agree. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN, Nobody, perhaps, knows better than I do 
the genuine Republicanism of the Senator from Iowa, or what 
feeling of interest he has in the farmer. He is a farmer, so 
am I. We are both farmers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. You are the greatest shepherd since Abra- 
ham. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. Just at this moment, while the Senator is 
addressing himself to paragraph 368, I want to say to him that 
it is the woolgrowers' interests that are at stake in that para- 
graph and not the manufacturers. Not one of these wastes 
named in this paragraph is necessary to the carded-wool men, 
because it is all used by the worsted men before it leaves the 
machinery which creates it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have never been able to understand, 
although the Senator from Wyoming and myself are both inter- 
ested in the sheep business—I on a very modest scale and he 
on a scale that will make his name historic 

Mr. WARREN, I may say to the Senator I own no sheep. 
I do not own a cow, or even a dog or cat. I own nothing in 
the live animal line except one horse. It is true I have some 
interests in the way of capital stock in live-stock cempanies, 
the same as I have in other companies—industrial and railroad. 
I do not personally own a hoof of sheep or a hoof of cattle; 
only a horse which I sometimes ride. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have been deceived about the matter. 
When the Senator took me over that territory, he had all the 
airs of ownership, and afforded all those delicate hospitalities 
that could not have arisen in the heart of a mere renter, He 
not only exhibited to me these pastures and these flocks, but he 
confided to me much fine philosophy of life, both of men and 
sheep. I remember he told me there was one peculiarity about 
a sheep. He said a sheep does not seem to care particularly 
whether it lives or dies. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. I am exceedingly gratified to know that I 

was able to teach the Senator from Iowa something he did not 
know before. I hope I may have equal success in the course 
of this debate. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator is not only able to teach me 
many things, but his generous spirit has a sort of medicinal 
relation to the wounds I have received in this Chamber. See- 
ing, then, that we are both farmers, and seeing that the Sena- 
tor’s anxieties appear to be in behalf of agriculture, I should 
like to know why the American Woolgrowers’ Association 
filled the post-office with letters from Washington to my con- 
stituents, telling them to hurry up; that Senator Dortiver had 
gone wrong on wool. 


Mr. WARREN. I have not the slightest idea why they 
should pursue my friend, the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Are you not president of that association? 

Mr. WARREN. I am not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. You were. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not connected with that association as 
an officer, and I am not certain that I am even a member. I 
presume I may pay my dues. That privilege is usually offered 
to the humblest of shepherds. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is a privilege which ought never to be 
despised. That is the attitude of 90,000,000 people toward 
the weavers and shepherds at this hour in the United States. 
Nevertheless, a hurry-up call was sent to the sheep raisers in 
Iowa and other Western States, asking them without loss of 
time to put me right on wool. One of those letters fell into 
the hands of the Sheep and Woolgrowers’ Association, of Min- 
nesota, and was forwarded here to our honored colleague the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Carr, whose service to 
the cause of a reasonable tariff revision is everywhere appreci- 
ated in the United States. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLarri did me the compliment to send to me the letter of the 
president of the Sheep Growers’ Association, of Minnesota, Mr. 
Magnus Brown, a great farmer and a great thinker, for a good 
deal of the deep thinking of the United States is done on the 
farm, even more than many of us imagine. 

Instead of answering his letter at length he sent him a copy 
of the remarks which I had the honor to make in the Senate 
some weeks ago, not particularly for what I said, but because I 
had included in my remarks certain statements of Mr. Samuel 
Dale, editor of the Textile World Record, of Boston, who in 
my judgment is the best nonpartisan expert upon all depart- 
ments of wool and woolens in the United States. 

I desire the Secretary to read what the president of the 
Minnesota Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association says in the 
letter to the Senator from Minnesota, and I want the Senator 
from Wyoming to listen to it, because this long-headed man 
seems to think that there is a more natural partnership between 
certain kinds of wool out in the West and the worsted manu- 
facturers of New England than there is between the o 
woolgrowers of Iowa and Minnesota and the Mississippi Valley 
and these same interesting people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, if 
there is no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE MINNESOTA SHEEP AND 
WoOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Farmington, Minn., May 29, 1909. 
Hon. Moses E. Carr 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: Replying to yours of 25th, will ~ Areng I feel indebted to 
you for sending me Mr. DOLLEIVER’S speech, which I take it for granted 
voices your own sentiments more or less. I feel, from my own observa- 
tion, t there has been a pa deal of misinformation gratuitously 
distributed by interested parties on the wool tariff. 

The worsted ple are necessarily interested in a high duty on noils, 
as they are a ee which they do not use. Of course we wool- 
growers are also interested a the caue aonan noils being fully protective, 
although we growers of not so much so as the more 
western growers, as they es a shorter fiber wool. This is why 
they and eine worsted people work together, more or less at our expense. 
The eters le must have long wool, which we uce largely in 
Minnesota, while the carded pe want short Wo They are now 
introducing French combs to work a shorter staple into 8 and 
these French combs also work aye and wool together in spinning, 
which has not been quite successful in the 

I feel that the only I would make in the tariff on class 2 
wools, which we eee innesota, would be to eliminate the joker 
in section 362 of the Payne bill, bebe ayes wool of the second class 
to come in washed at the same duty that it does unwashed. The effect 
of the t scheme is to allow the 8 le to leave our wool 
on our hands until the 3 supply is exhaus or until the wer 
becomes discouraged and lets go his wool at the price offered. is, in 
a large Measure, accounts for the erratie and violent fluctuations in the 

wool market. The market must always be in a starved condition to 
bring us a remunerative price. You rh readily see where the high 
tive on t and noils, noote and roving waste, and the compara- 
Bai has uty on washed second-class woo! gives the worsted s 5 
tage of us and also the carded men. They kill two birds wi 
om oe 

To summarize: 

1 would suggest that washed wool of the second class be put on the 
same basis as washed wool of the first class, 


ant equitable basis. 
I would t the duty on garnetted waste (shoddy) and shoddy so 

high that the Europeans sou d kee p it, and if they sent us anxth 
send us their ace wool. aS willing to compete, climatic conditions 
considered, eae r. if public welfare demands it, 
but I am not willing to eee with European penn not even 
for the sake of the carded-woolen manufacturers. can not compete 
with Australia, New Zealand, and South America in the production of 
wool on even terms, 

I — if you follow these su 
and one e cunning phr: 


tions and then cut out the thousand 
egies of the schedule which give some- 
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body a monopoly and advantage, of 
Minnesota and you will see sheep husbandry grow, as it should have 


done long ago, in Minnesota. 
Yours, truly, MaGnus Brown, President. 


P. S. Please send me about 100 copies of DOLLIVER’S in franked 
envelopes and I will distribute them amongst the boys; it’s good. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator from Iowa asked my par- 
ticular attention to the letter, I will say there is very much in 
the letter of which I approve. In fact, I find no fault with any 
part of the letter, except that the writer has evidently not been 
in a woolen factory often enough to fully appreciate the dif- 
ference between garnetted waste and rags and shoddy. The 
difference is that garnetted waste is a refinement of wool, which 
is worth about two and a half times as much as the best washed 
No. 1 wool, while the shoddy is simply rags, clothing that has 
been worn out, picked to pieces and washed out clean, and is 
a sort of second-hand wool, and short, poor wool at that. So 
I say the writer of the letter, when he speaks of prohibiting 
rags and shoddy, is right. When he speaks of garnetted waste, 
he evidently is not informed. 

In speaking about second-class wool, if the Senator will allow 
me, I want to say to the Senator and to the Senate that there 
never has been entire satisfaction on either side regarding 
Schedule K. There has never been perfect satisfaction regard- 
ing any other schedule between the importers, manufacturers, 
producers, and consumers. The growers of wool have always 
said that as to second-class wool, if it was to be an important 
factor there should be duty levied upon it at different rates, un- 
washed and washed. But the fact is there is so little of it—it is 
usually washed on the back of the sheep—that it does not be- 
come a real factor in competition with other wool, I want to 
say further—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Right there, does not the fact that it is 
accessible to these people at 15 cents on the scoured contents of 
a pound of wool act as an automatic brake on the price of sim- 
ilar wools in the United States? In other words, do not people 
who would buy corresponding wools here turn away from this 
market place the very moment it becomes profitable to import it 
upon the payment of 15 cents on the scoured pound? 

Mr. WARREN. The price of foreign wool is always regu- 
lated by the price of scoured wool laid down here duty paid. 
The consequence is if any class of wool bears a rate of import 
duty that allows it to be laid down here to advantage, im- 
mediately the price of the wool abroad increases. 

Another thing. That class of wool is only grown upon mut- 
ton sheep—animals raised for mutton first and wool second. 
They never reach above about 7 per cent and often go down to 2 
per cent and a fraction of the total consumption of wool in this 
country. 

I know the Senator wants in whatever he may do to see that 
the woolgrower is fully protected. I am satisfied of that. But 
his remarks—and I say this for his information—are addressed 
to a paragraph where every single denomination of waste 
mentioned—and waste is a misnomer—where everything men- 
tioned in that paragraph, 368, is a class of wool, a refinement 
of wool that directly stands in competition with washed wool, 
or, rather, scoured wool; and to depress that is to depress the 
American woolgrowers’ product. You might as well take off 
half, or more, of the duty on No. 1 wool—even two-thirds—as 
to reduce any of these wastes. The unfortunate part and the 
unreasonable part is that it is not a carded-wool proposition. 
These wastes, so called, are all used by the worsted men, who 
create them, in manufacturing yarn for their own product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Referring to the letter just read, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that there is one state- 
ment which is hardly borne out by the facts, and that is this: 
He claims that the western wools are so short that the worsted 
people can not use them; that they use the long wools of the 
Middle West. Over 75 per cent of all the western wools are 
used by the worsted manufacturers of this country. It is true 
years ago, before they had improved the combs, they could not 
use the short wool, but to-day they can use short wools, and 
nearly all the wools raised in the western country 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator need not except any. They 


you will satisfy the woolgrowers 


can all be combed, I have some samples which have been put 
into tops 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I was going to speak of the very 
best and finest goods in this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am going to have those matters discussed 
by those who can speak with real authority about them. I 
desire now—— 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the real authority is concerned, I 
have been in the wool business and handled these goods for 
twenty years, and that is a great deal longer than Mr. Dale 
ever handled them. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is your mill in operation now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I can tell the Senator, if he wants to 
know, just why it is not. He is trying to legislate here on a 
proposition that can not be successful, because of the fact that 
to-day the American people are using worsted instead of wool- 
ens; and the Senator must know that that is the reason. 

When the carded woolen people appeared before the Finance 
Committee asking for some change in these schedules, I called 
attention to the fact that there was not one single man among 
them who had a carded woolen suit on. Every one of them had 
a worsted suit on. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is a very interesting thing. This 
group of gentlemen were pretty mad when they came away from 
the interview with the honored Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do you mean with the committee? I was only 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They said the Senator seemed somewhat 
unable to share the emotions which they themselves felt at the 
destruction of their industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can appreciate just as much as they ean 
the conditions that exist to-day, and I know that those condi- 
tions are most unfavorable. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is rather a broad proposition to lay be- 
fore the Congress of the United States—that proposition which 
the Senator from Utah laid before the most widely distributed 
and honestly capitalized department of woolen manufactures 
in America, employing more people than any other. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the widely distributed manufacture of 
woolens to-day is concerned, the great bulk of them are worsted, 
and the only ones that are complaining that I have heard of 
do not represent more than 470 sets of cards out of a total of 
4,500. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They complain that they have lost several 
hundred mills as the recent years have gone by—among others 
that which the Senator from Utah operates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to the fact that there can be no advantage as far as 
class 1 aud class 2 wools are concerned, for the worsted manu- 
facturer can not take advantage of the purchase of elther 
that the carded woolen people can not. F 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is exactly what they say, and they 
say the worsted brother has done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. I said they could not. 
As far as the second-class wools are concerned, the Senator 
must know there are only about 7 per cent of the second-class 
wools imported into this country of the total amount of wool 
imported. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have promised to put into my speech the 
exact statistics about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am going to give what I myself think 
about that. The honored Senator from Wyoming has broached 
that matter gently to me once or twice, and I have stated that 
as the debate progressed I will discuss it, but I do not want to 
go into it now because I have not the figures with me. I did 
not expect we would go into it quite so early this morning. 

I was saying that these carded woolen manufacturers from 
Maine and Pennsylvania and every place else felt the cold chill 
of the Senator's philosophy on the wool tariff as they left the 
Senate Office Building, and they were not concealing their re- 
sentment. The substance of what the Finance Committee's 
spokesman told them was that while their situation was des- 
perate, nevertheless nothing could be done for them and nothing 
would be done, and they reported to their friends on the outside 
that the message they had from the committee and its spokes- 
man on this question was that the true remedy for their troubles 
was to lock up their mills and quit a business that had become 
obsolete and no longer worth anything to the consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is referring to me, the gentle- 
men who reported to him reported a condition or circumstance 
that never happened. : 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was undertaking to report accurately 


what they said, and I would not have alluded to it at all except 
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it corresponds with what the Senator said on the floor—that 
they are in a failing business, a business doomed to. failure, a 
business going down hill, which can not be helped; that their 
troubles were beyond relief; that all that can be done is to let 
them die peacefully. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is an exaggerated statement on the part 
of the Senator. I can not say and no one else can say but that 
next year the style of cloth wanted in this country will be 
carded woolens—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER, It never will be the style to intentionally 
select any other kind of clothes except woolens in cold weather. 

Mr. SMOOT. Carded woolens are woolen clothes. They keep 
out the cold just the same. The only difference is in the proc- 
ess of manufacturing the goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The ordinary man in the United States can 
not tell the difference between the two. 

Mr. SMOOT. The ordinary clothing manufacturer can tell. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The trouble is not that trouble which arises 
with respect to the fine turns of fashion and style and cut of 
clothes, but it is a more mysterious discrimination than that 
even. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator right there will allow me to ex- 
press an opinion about the reason why they are not more fash- 
ionable. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am, of course, delighted to have a few 
contributions to the sum total of knowledge. 

Mr. WARREN. Worsted goods are woven with all wool 
both ways or with cotton warp and wool filling, and the man 
who buys them knows just what he buys; there are no rags 
or shoddy or waste used in their manufacture except such as 
I have mentioned, and those are simply a refinement of wool, 
while a very large proportion of the carded wool manufactured 
is made of shoddy, rags, flocks, mungo, and stuff of that kind. 

I do not say that all their goods are made in that way. They 
make some beautiful goods of all wool, but unfortunately all 
of the cheap wastes and rags of other countries that we let in 
here go into carded-wool fabrics, and consumers haye found 
that out. When a man buys a suit of clothes made out of 
worsted goods, it is not full of rags and mungo and flocks and 
stuff of that kind. When he buys a piece of carded-wool goods— 
called “ woolen goods ”—he does not know what it is made of; 
he takes his chances. He may think he is buying all good wool, 
but in a few days he may find a bag of flocks between the out- 
side cloth and the lining. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is one feature of this wool situation 
of a general character that has been interesting me for a long 
time. Men grow furious at the idea of a few pounds of gar- 
netted waste coming in, or noils or fabrics of woolen manu- 
facture. Men talk and act as if this world, and especially this 
country, was overrun with woolen goods, whereas the facts 
are that the sheep-producing business has not kept the wool 
supply abreast of the growing population of the United States; 
and the fact is that if all the wool that is produced in the 
country was put into all the clothes that are produced in the 
country, and if it had no other kind of-clothes, there would not 
be one available suit of clothes a year for each citizen of the 
United States. 5 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator certainly does not mean that. 
We are raising between three and four hundred million pounds 
of wool per year in this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I intend to give my authority for that. 

Mr. WARREN. Any authority that the Senator may give 
will have to be as I stated it, if the Senator takes the authority 
of the statistics and the census of the United States as recorded 
in the departments, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The good Lord intended that there should 
be wool enough for people to wear. 

Mr. WARREN. Then give the sheepman a chance to raise 
enough to furnish it, and do not permit rag waste and other 
substitutes to come in. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Scoured wool would come in here at a 
figure 

Mr. WARREN. Why is not the sheepman now furnishing 
more wool to the world? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He is furnishing more every year. 

Mr. WARREN. As compared with the population of the 
country, yes. Mr. President, I surely did not suppose that the 
Senator from Iowa was opposed to an increase of population 
in this country. We glory in the increase in population. We 
are not the only country whose population is increasing. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that if it had not been for the tariff act of 1894 we 
would have had many more sheep in the country than we have 
now. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think it is wise for my friend 
to enter the domain again of speculative statistics. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do know that during those years the number 
of sheep in this country decreased 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ten million. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a great decrease. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It will not take more than twenty years 
to recuperate against a loss like that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are more sheep to-day in the United 
States than we ever had. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think you can attribute any 
factor in the increase to something that happened twenty years 
ago. ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. Not twenty years ago. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Pretty near. The good Providence that is 
above our affairs expressly made wool indestructible, practically. 
He seems to have had a benevolent outlook upon the world 
which he had made and upon the children of men, He seems to 
haye known that it was impossible by any law to get sheep 
enough in nations that were to be like the United States to give 
everybody the fair chance of a good suit of woolen clothes. So 
wool was made in its very nature indestructible; so indestructi- 
ble that if you look at rugs that are the most costly in America 
you will find some of them are five hundred years old, and some 
of them have been lying on the ground or the floors of tents in 
far-off lands century after century. All the wear and tear of 
centuries has not disturbed the fiber of which they are com- 
posed. Yet men are talking now very much as if rags were the 
offal clothing of the world and ought in some way to be made 
away with. I do not share that view. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘Then the Senator is at variance with the 
text that he quoted from a woolgrower in Minnesota. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did not state that I was in harmony 
with everything that was said there. I think the present meth- 
ods of making the duty absolutely prohibitory on rags has 
forced the rag supply of the Old World into England, from 
which rags are likely to come in the form of cloths, and which, 
sooner or later, certainly will be unloaded on somebody, and the 
price at which they have been sold has operated very much to 
the advantage of British manufacturers. I doubt very much 
whether these enormously prohibitory duties have operated to 
any advantage for our own people in the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me to say right 
there during this discussion that if he will note the market 
price of rags in this country in a trade journal which I will 
offer, he will find they start at about an eighth of a cent a 
pound—certainly the fraction of a cent—and run up, in differ- 
ent grades, to 5 or 6 cents per pound? I do not suppose there is 
any lack of rags in the markets of this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Rags in the United States have received 
the same fate as everything else. Does it surprise my friend 
from Wyoming to know that there is a rag trust in the United 
States? If he will open the Daily Trade Record of February 6, 
1909, he will find under the head “Rags” an account of a 
meeting of the board of directors of the American Woolen By- 
Products Company and a statement that it has undertaken to 
reach out into all the cities of America to gather up on the 
streets and in tailor shops the whole field of rag waste that is 
left in the country, to be doled out upon their own terms to 
these woolen manufacturers. Is that a healthy state of society? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator surely has been seeing things, 
or some one else has. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I saw that, not in my mind's eye but in a 
trade paper of the wool business of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not believe there is a rag 
trust when you find rag peddlers going about in every town 
and in the backwoods country all over the United States, pick- 
ing up rags and selling them at the nearest market they get. 
A rag trust at the present time strikes me as a bogey man. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It struck me as a little funny, but the 
daily trade journal of the woolen trade in New York, giving the 
news of the trade, gave the names of the president and the 
board of directors, and the meeting at which they changed offi- 
cers and reelected the board. It gave the name of it, the 
American Woolen By-Products Company. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator, does he wish to lower 
the customs rates on rags so as to compete with the trust in this 
country, and so that we may have plenty of rags in our clothing? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. I shall show before the debate closes that 
we haye worn plenty of rags in our clothing under the situation 
we now enjoy. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I anderstood the Senator to say that the num- 
ber of sheep had decreased under the Wilson law only ten 
million. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That was just the recollection—— 

Mr, CURTIS. The record shows that the number decreased 
over eleven million. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator might go further than that. 
The number decreased from over fifty million to about thirty- 
six million. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It depends a little on the dates given. 
Mine was only a fugitive recollection of an old speech that I 
once made, I think, out in the country of the Senator from 
Kansas, 

Now, Mr. President, I think we have overstated and exag- 
gerated the danger to the wool industry of the United States 
in these elaborate preparations to guard this market against 
the approach of these things that are everywhere in the world 
used as a substitute for wool and ought to be used in the manu- 
facture of cloth. Even in this despised shoddy there is no 
element of rags. The chemist has done his work until he has 
nothing left but the pure, clean animal fiber. The only thing 
about it is that it is a short fiber and liable, more or less, ‘to 
destruction in ‘ordinary use; but until we can get a supply of 
wool not only equal to the business of giving everybody at 
least one suit of clothes a year I think we waste a good deal 
of time filling the air with complaints about these wastes and 
by-products. I had my suspicions aroused about it when I 
found that these high rates of duty were not so much intended 
to keep the substitutes for wool out of the country as they 
were intended and are operating to enable a certain class of 
woolen manufacturers to unload their waste by-products on 
their competitors at exorbitant prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as my knowledge of conditions goes 
and of those interested in this subject, I will state that the 
reason they want to keep out top waste, roving waste, und slub- 
bing waste is for the very purpose of having the American 
people use the American wool, because if that class of wastes 
are ‘imported they displace just that many pounds of ‘wool. 
The Senator himself knows that under the law of 1883 the 
rates on wastes were so low that they even manufactured tops 
in England and shipped them here. I say to the Senator now 
that top waste is worth more in the market than a scoured 
pound of wool. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. Is it worth more than noils? 

Mr. SMOOT. Top waste is worth more than noils and, Mr. 
President, top waste is carded wool with all the substances other 
than wool in it taken out. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. How does it become a waste? 

Mr, SMOOT. It comes through carding. It runs through 
different machines, passing through the cards to the comb. 
Every time you ‘handle the wool there is an additional waste. 
There is no manufactured article where so much waste is made 
in the manufacturing as that of wool—from wool to cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I am still of the opinion 
that we should get enough wool into this country, either from 
the backs of our own sheep or from other sources, to give each 
man, especially those of us who live in cold climates, one good, 
“square” suit of woolen clothes a year. If we had that situ- 
ation I would regard the argument against the introduction 
of these by-products from other countries with a little more in- 
terest than I do under the situation that now prevails in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa, as I understand his 
position, is in favor of protecting the woolgrower. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Surely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I want to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that if you lower the rates upon top waste, 
slubbing waste, and roving waste, every pound of that waste 
that enters this country will take the place of so many pounds 
of American wool, and you might just as well 
upon the greased wool itself if you are going to 
roving waste, the top waste, and the slubbing waste, 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not propose to take it off. I propose 
to reduce it so that those who produce it will also have a 
litfle mercy in selling it. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator said he would be satis- 
fied if there were wool enough here to buy a suit of clothes for 
every man once a year. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. They are raising that amount of wool, and 
more, of clean, new, pure wool. Now, as to this matter of rags 
and its effect upon wool. The Senator will remember the 
Wilson-Gorman law of 1894, and he will probably remember 
it was not especially intended to protect the sheepman or the 
wool manufacturer. That bill gave free wool, and yet, Mr. 
President, they put 15 per cent ad valorem upon shoddy and 
other wastes. They were careful enough and thoughtful-enough, 
even when attacking the woolgrower and making his product 
free, to protect in some measure the consumer by putting a duty 
upon wastes and upon shoddy. 

But, even with that duty upon wastes and shoddy, and even 
with wool free, the importations increased over 2,000 per cent 
in one year after the passage of the law of 1894. We were im- 
porting annually in rags and shoddy something like a quarter- 
million pounds, and before the end of the first year in which 
that law prevailed we were importing at the rate of over 17,000,- 
000 pounds per year, and this, too, with the 15 per cent ad 
valorem on shoddy and with wool free. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. A few weeks ago, when I ventured to ex- 
press in the Senate some views about this wool schedule, I en- 
countered a rather peculiar storm of criticism. I thought in 
my guileless inexperience that when the Republican party 
talked about revising the tariff it must certainly have been in 
their minds that this schedule, which has survived for fifty 
years practically without any change 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor that that statement might be true as a general proposition. 
There is one of the wastes for which the Senator is pleading 
that was reduced 50 per cent in the Dingley law from the Me- 
Kinley law. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, fhese wastes in manufac- 
turing yarns can not be so important after all. They cer- 
tainly can not be as important as this English washed wool 
and Canadian wool, which my friend has dismissed as un- 
worthy of any further discussion. 

Mr. WARREN. One of those wastes amounts in each year 
to several times the total amount of importations of No. 2 
wool; just one of those wastes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was, of course, confused a little when I 
found myself turned on by our great party leader in the Senate 
and found the Record littered up with a lot of old speeches, 
Democratic in their origin and purpose, made here years ago. 
I do not know whether the Senator intended to accuse me of 
stealing these speeches or simply following the ideas that were 
suggested in them. In either case I thought it was a very curi- 
ous proceeding to leave the impression upon the Senate that I 
was exploiting here some raw, crude views that had been left 
over in an old debate in the Senate of the United States, in 
which Democratic leaders mainly had participated. So I have 
taken the liberty to reduce to writing a conversation with the 
editor of the Textile World Record, of Boston, who began his 
life on a farm, continued it in every stage of woolen manufac- 
ture in ‘the greatest mills of New England, and finally, in the 
development of extraordinary knowledge of the subject, came 
to be the editor of the trade journal of the wool manufacturing 
world of America, and, as I have more than once described 
him, he is the most reliable and least partisan expert on these 
questions now living in the United States. 

T want to have read at the Clerk’s desk what he said, be- 
cause it is a series of questions and answers, and if ‘Senators 
who are listening so kindly to me will listen to him they will 
get a good deal more light on this subject than they will ac- 
quire either from this desk, or from the desk of the Senator 
from Utah, or that of the Senator from Wyoming. I ask that 
this dialogue be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read, if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Because the amendments which I have 
offered are suggested by the wisdom which is suggested by this 
great textile editor, and they are not inspired from any Demo- 


| cratic sources, because this man is one of the leading Republi- 
| cans of New 
i the faith without fear and without reproach, 


England, and is a protectionist who has defended 
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Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say to the Senator from 
Iowa that Mr. Dale was employed by the Merchants’ Wool 
Company, of Dedham, Mass., and remained there about two 
years and four months. Mr. Dale, with all of the protection 
given to the wool industry, has never made a success of it in 
this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not now think, after my friend con- 
fessed a failure of his own woolen mills, he ought to be heard 
to disparage the business career of others. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as long as I was manager of the woolen 
mill it ran and never shut down, and within the last few 
years—— . 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is certainly just as becoming for an 
editor 

Mr. SMOOT. I ran the mill for twenty years. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is just as becoming for an editor of a 
great textile journal to be heard here, who is a nonpartisan 
witness in these matters, as it is to have our attentions directed 
to the judgment and opinion of a retired wool merchant, who 
has added the graces of statesmanship to the achievements ofa 
long business career. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to thank the Senator from Iowa for 
his kind words, but I certainly did not go from the manufac- 
ture of woolens after making a failure of it to become the 
editor of a paper to tell men how to run woolen mills. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator locked up his woolen mill 
and came to the Senate, and Mr. Dale seems to have retired 
from the woolen mill and gone into the editorial chair. I 
think at least from his own statement they stand upon a com- 
mon footing. 

Mr. MOOT. The statement made by the Senator is alto- 
gether wrong. I have been here in the Senate for six years 
and more and the mill was run three years after I quit the 
management of it. When I did leave it I want to say that 
woolens were then in the height of fashion and we were run- 
ning night and day. We never closed the mill, and we could 
not furnish enough woolen goods to the customers we had. But 
at that time woolens were fashionable and were demanded by 
the American people. I believe, as I said before, that it will 
not be long until they will be fashionable again, and then 
every woolen mill in Maine and every other State will be fully 
employed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it because these people have begun to use 
mercerized goods that they have abandoned the use of wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator knows that wool is not 
mercerized. There is no need of trying to answer the question, 
because I take it as a little pleasantry on the part of the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
matter sent to the desk by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Before the Secretary reads, I wish to say 
I am very glad that the Senator from Rhode Island is here. 
I have no hope, I say, of being able to push my views upon 
the committee or upon the Senate, but I have a very grave 
anxiety that this schedule, which has remained practically in 
the same form for so many years—-more than a generation— 
should be included in our scheme of revision of the tariff. If 
it is not amended in the Senate, if the House propositions are 
accepted, then it is not in conference. I have a hope, based 
upon my anxiety to solidify and harmonize our views, that 
some measure will be taken to give jurisdiction to the con- 
ference committee of the disputed matters in the woolen sched- 
ule, so that at their leisure and without the disturbance of debate 
and controversy they may sit down and make at least a few 
revisions along the lines which I have suggested. 

Therefore I am exceedingly anxious that the Senator from 
Rhode Island, who is engrossed with a thousand cares in the 
Chamber and outside, should hear not what I say, but what is 
said by this authority, the editor of the Textile World, who has 
earried into the subject his investigations into all departments, 
standardizing wools, examining them, and studying them with 
patient research now for more than twenty years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know the gentleman to whom the 
Senator refers. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He is the editor of the Textile World, of 
Boston. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have never heard of him, but I have no 
doubt he is an authority. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is in the hands of the entire cotton and 
woolen trade of the United States, I believe. The newspaper is 


almost as large as your tariff bill, on account of the advertise- 
ments it carries in all departments of textile industry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is probably because I have not been fa- 
miliar with the literature on this subject recently, but I never 
happened to hear of either the newspaper or the editor. 

Mr. FLINT. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will not 


place too much weight on this article of the editor. The Sen- 
ator from Utah, who knows him, states that he was formerly in 
the wool business and failed and left it to go into the newspaper 
business. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Q. Will you state what the present condition of the woolen manu- 
facturing industry is in the United States at present?—A. The worsted 
business is very prosperous and Resale a rapidly, while the carded 
woolen industry is very much depressed. his depression is due to two 
causes: First, the greater pularity of smooth, hard-faced finish for 
which worsteds are adapted; second, the fact that the carded woolen 
mills are excluded from access to the foreign wools adapted to their 
goods, while the worsted mills have a comparatively easy access to such 
sources of supply. These conditions have forced the carded woolen 
mills into idleness or to the use of wool substitutes and have stimu- 
lated the manufacture of inferior fabrics known as cotton worsteds,” 
made principally of cotton yarn with a small amount of worsted. These 
cotton wors are attractive to the eye before being worn, but they do 
not protect the body against cold and damp and make a generally un- 
satisfactory garment. 5 

Q. What materials are open to the manufacturer of carded woolen 
cloth besides new wool?—A. There are noils and the wastes from the 
manufacture of wool, and the material commonly known as “ shoddy,” 
which is made by tearing into a loose, fluffy, fibrous mass sultable for 
reworking into cloth the tailors’ clippings and the woolen rags that are 
collected around the country. The use of these materials is essential, 
because the supply of new wool is entirely inadequate to clothe the 

eople. As careful an estimate as I have been able to make from the 
est statistics available shows that if all the wool grown in the world 
were converted into cloth, without the admixture of any other material, 
and distributed pro rata among the propie who inhabit the globe outside 
the Tropics, where very little wool cloth is required, the annual per 
capita share would be 14 ounces of pure wool cloth. The production of 
wool in the United States, if divided among the people of the United 
States, would amount to practicall 
po wool cloth for each person. his is little more than enough for a 
reechcloth. The ordinary light-weight cloth weighs about 14 ounces 
per yard, 55 inches wide. A suit of clothes requires 31 yards. A man's 
share of the wool clip is, therefore, enough cloth to make a light-weight 
suit every three and one-half years. 

Q. What effect on the clothing, bedding, and household furnishings of 
the people has this situation which yon describe produced, and what 
would be its ultimate effect upon the e Industry? — A. It 
has deprived the people of an adequate supply of wool clothing, blan- 
kets, and other articles of wool. It has compelled the 
substitutes for wool, which do not gre the protection against damp- 
ness and changes in temperature that is afforded by wool. It has 
forced manufacturers to reduce the weight of all-wool cloths, so that 
these goods, although made of wool onti fail to giye proper protec- 
tion to the wearer. The prohibitor: uties on wool wastes, noiis. 
and similar materials restrict the mills to the comparatively limited 
domestic supply of these materials, so that the goods made of wool 
substitutes are much inferior to what they would be if a supply of 
the better grades of wool substitutes were made available by an equita- 
ble duty on these materials. The prohibitory duty on the heavy 
shrinking wools and on wool substitutes suited for the lower-priced 
goods and the low duties on the light shrinking wools suited for the 
higher-priced goods make it difficult to produce warm and durable wool 
garments at a low cost and at the same time facilitate the production 
of the high-priced cloths. My judgment is that these conditions will 
ultimately bring the tariff on wool and wool goods into such popular 
disfavor “as may result in the violent removal of all duties on wool and 
its substitutes, as was the case in 1894, and that, therefore, the ulti- 
mate effect of these conditions is likely to be very injurious to the 
domestic woolgrowing industry. 

Q. You spoke of the manufacturers of carded woolens being driven to 
the use of certain waste and by-products ; you mentioned particularly 
noils. Taking the sample of English wool which we have here, and 
which you say enters at 12 cents a pound washed, and pays a’ duty 
of only 15 cents on the contents of the scoured pound, owing to its light 
shrinkage, I will ask you to trace that wool from the condition in 
which we have it here to the cloth or dress goods for which it is adapted 
stating as you fe along what waste arises in the various processes of 
manufacture.—A. The first process is scouring. The waste from scour- 
ing wool runs almost invariably to waste in the stream, so that it need 
not be taken into consideration. The next process is carding; the waste 
here is a very small percentage of the weight of the wool, and its value 
is low, owing to the dirt and grease clinging to it. The next process is 
combing, which divides the wool into two parts, the long fiber called 
„tops and the short fiber called „ nolls.“ The nolls can not be used 
by the worsted mills and are therefore sold as a raw material for the 
carded woolen mills. The tops are converted into worsted, the process 
after combing being . a comparatively small quantity of slub- 
bing waste is produced in this process. The drawing process converts 


The Secretary will read as 


the same quantity—14 ounces—of 


use of inferior 


the tops into roving, and in the last operation of drawing n small 
quantity of roving waste is made. The roving is spun and twisted into 
yarn. ring this process and in the subsequent operations of spooling, 


This is run 


warping, and weaving a quiy of yarn waste is made. 
ch converts it into a loose fibrous mass 


through a garnett machine whi 
known as “garnetted waste.” 

Q. These wastes are, therefore, a sort of by-product in the manufac- 
ture of worsteds, and do not arise in the conversion of wool into 
woolen: A. Wastes are made in the carded woolen manufacture, 
but they are of a different quality and character entirely. 

ý at becomes of these latter wastes?—A. They are used over 

again by the carded woolen manufacturers. 

Q. Now, if I understand you, these wastes, nolls, slubbing wastes, 
roving wastes, and garnetted wastes are sold by the worsted factories 


to the carded wool people?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What are noils worth now a pound?—A. Prices 
the quality and state of the market. They vary from 
per pound, and some perhaps higher. 

Q. What are these noils worth abroad?—A. I recently received a 
large number of samples of noils and worsted waste from Bradford, 


widely with 
to 50 cents 


England. Following is a list of them, with prices, at Bradford: 
Memorandum of prices of foreign notls, waste, and shoddy. 
a d. Cts. 


„ 0 O LS 
AR: 7 =14 


SESS 7715 
z 81161 
Sliped New Zealand nolls 817 
e ß E S 812171 
SS Pe SEIT NE S Baoan ee eee EE gaa ey 91191 
2533. Lister-combed English nolls 48 = 
26. Australian crossbred 56/58s noils nizan 
27. Australian Botany nolls 153—313 
28. Cape Holden’s dry combed nolls. 164—33 
25. Australian 80s noils_..__.---~ 111235 
8155. Carded light waste 11222 
Medium olive, medium shoddy 71215 
2990. Wd. carb. light shoddy 11 222 
85. Wd. medium black shoddy- 
2469. Fine fancy comforters, shoddy— — 
2. Dyed black-brown mungo— 41 8 
3. Dyed green mungo— a e a i g 
— 31 6 
4 = 8 
412 9 
141229 
— 20 
| . English noils.. 8ł=—=16} 
10. English noils— - 8 =16 
SB SS Se a Te DEE —— — 15 
12. =e DONOR NON sie E NA 1012213 
13. Pulled white hosiery waste 2 
De . a a aa 114—2: 
FTT 101-201 
16. Colo waste, ca DELLS See TEU STE —13 
T Naa Oaa aaa a as a 101201 
18. f... ——— ⅛¼——A— TE Beat Se -= 
19. White Botany waste 174—35 
20. Colored crossbred__-.~~~~ 919 
21. Colored Botany 193-39 
22. Carbonized black serge, pull 31— 
23. Carbonized black worsted... 41 9 
24. New black worsted, carded.. 51-103 


Norz.—The trade discount on nolls, 7 to 12, inclusive, is 11 per cent, 
payment one month; also on tops, from 13 to bi, inclusive, terms net. 


* * 2 ° 0 
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Q. I wish to talk with you a little about the framework of Schedule 
K, as it relates to the specific duties ceed to the weight of cloths 
and dress goods manufactured here. ave you ever studied the ques- 
tion of whether the multiples of 3 and 4 by which this compensatory 
o the duties on 5 8 of the first class has 

ave. 


wool to make a 
on a ratio 


ross errors 
In buying grease wool, the first considera- 
tions are the amount of scoured wool that the grease wool will yield 
and the intrinsic worth of the scoured fiber. About twenty years ago 1 
made an extensive test to determine the shrinkage in manufacturing all- 
wool cloth, and the result was that 1.54 pounds of scoured wool was 
required for 1 pound of cloth. The ratio between the grease wool and 
the finished cloth varies widely because of the difference in the shrink- 
age of wool in scouring. During the four years I was making the test 
referred to, I used many different lots of wool which varied widely in 
shrinkage. This variation of Gat g is illustrated oy 6 lots of grease 
wool, which in scouring shrank 76, 69, 62, 47, 35, and 16 per cent, re- 
spectively. Calculating the ratio between these lots of grease wool and 
the finished cloth from the ratio of 1.54 between the scoured wool and 
the finished cloth, we find the following ratios between the grease wool 
and the finished cloth: 6%, 5, 4, 3, 22, and 17. This shows plainly that 
no * ratio can be true of all kinds of wool. 

Q. then, of the scheme of fixin 
duties as this 


Q. What do you say, then, of the scheme of fixing these 83 
on account of the wool duty, when in point of fact little or no woo 
appears in the cloth which he makes?—A. There is, of course, no reason 
for compensating a manufacturer for duties paid on wool that is not 
used in the manufacture of the cloth. The 4 to 1 ratio between grease 
wool and cloth is correct only for all-wool cloth made of wool shrinking 
60 to 65 per cent. As a matter of fact, no wool shrinking as much as 
that is imported into the United States. The specific duty of 11 or 12 
cents a pound on grease wool forces manufacturers to confine their 
urchases of foreign wool to the light-shrinking lots. Sarrosa eet È the 
Dingle and Payne bills compensate the manufacturer for wool duties 
which he has never paid. The defenders of the 4 to 1 ratio sometimes 
seek to justify it by referring to or paraphrasing Senator ALpricn’s de- 
fense of it twelve years ago. Thus one of them recently said to me: 
“We need compensation at the rate of 4 to 1 because our foreign com- 
titors use these heavy wools.” The |: amount of grease and dirt 
Ia the heavy-shrinking wools is no advan to the foreign 
turer. Wool cloth is made from the wool fiber, not fro: grease 
and dirt. There can be no justification for compensating for wool duties 
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. I have caused several calculations to be made of the effect of that 
ch; in the law. I find no case in which it appears to increase the 
existing rates of duty; but on the other hand, it materially reduces 
the rates of duty, particularly upon the ordinary grades consumed b: 
the masses of the people, both of woolen cloths and dress goods. It 
eliminates from the woolen schedule rates of duty which are appar- 
ently inordinately hig! , rising sometimes to 150 per cent, and brings 
all duties on manufactured woolens substantially below the present 
rates. What effect, in your eg gpa would such slight reductions 
as I have indicated have upon the rates from the standpoint of ade- 

uate protection? In other words, what, in your judgment, should be. 
the maximum rates provided for the finishea products of Schedule 
Kt—A. The extremely high rates on wool goods which you mention 
are due largely to the excess of the compensatory duty over the com- 
pensation actually required to cover the doty on the raw material con- 
sumed in the manufacture of the Such excess fs not needed to 
protect the manufacturer, and consequently the removal of that excess 
could not injure the manufacturer. The injury to him would result 
from a continuance of this excess due to protection concealed in the 
compensatory duties, as the high rates invite attack on the protective 
system. Limiting the 5 duties to the wool contents of the 
cloth, as you propose, would reduce the excess, and therefore would be 
a step in the right direction. It would, however, still leave an excess 
of compensation due to the use of S shrinking wools of which less 
than 4 pounds is required for 1 pound of cloth, and to the use of wool 
substitutes, such as nolls, waste, shoddy, and so forth. These wool 
substitutes can not be distinguished from new wool in the finished 
cloth, and co mently would be returned as part of the wool contents 
of the cloth, on which the 4 to 1 compensatory rate would apply, But 
your plan would reduce the excess of compensatory duties and could 
not increase it in any case, and for that reason should be adopted if a 
better and more thorough method is not adopted. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to 
make a statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I only want to make one 
observation as to the article (interview with Samuel S. Dale, 
editor of the Textile Record) which has just been read; and 
that is, that it deals in the extraordinary rather than the 
ordinary. For instance, the statement is made that upon a 
double width of cloth it takes 34 yards to make a suit of 
clothes and that it weighs 14 ounces to the yard. That may be 
true of some suits of clothes for some men; but 3 yards to 
the clothing maker is sufficient to make any of the suits that 
he makes, on the average, including the small and the large. 

Again, I doubt very much whether there is a piece of worsted 
goods upon any Senator’s back here at present that will weigh 
14 ounces per yard. As to this suit that I have on myself, 
I weighed the cloth carefully before it was made; it was about 
as good as I could get, and it weighs but 12 ounces to the 
yard. It took a little over 3 yards to make it—possibly 3}— 
and I am somewhat larger than the majority of men. 

When the question is asked about the waste, the Senator from 
Iowa asked if noils and slubbing waste, and so forth, are used by 
the carded-wool men, and he says “yes.” If the Senator had 
asked if it was the usual practice for a worsted man to sell 
those wastes, except noils, he, of course, would have to say 
“no,” for they are not often sold by the worsted men and are 
not usually bought by the carded-wool men, because they can 
not afford to buy them, The wastes, garnetted wastes, slubbing 
wastes, and so forth, as I said before, are a refinement of wool 
that comes off in one process, goes back and is worked in another, 
and is just as good as the original, and is worth, pound for 
pound, as much. : 

As to the price of noils, while I am not going to say 
that Mr. Dale, whose name has been used, would willingly 
state an untruth, undoubtedly a man interested in a business is 
likely to use those figures which best suit his purpose. He 
quoted from the price of noils abroad. I will not say to you, 
Mr. President; I will not say to the Senator from Iowa; I will 
not say to anybody that Mr. Dale gave the entire list of the 
prices of noils. He may have given it just as the firm abroad 
quoted it, but I have in my hand the latest market price of 
noils here. You may mark them in a range from one end to the 
other, from the cheapest to the highest, and this list gives 
the price of noils in Boston on June 5. We find they are quoted 
as low as 27 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents, and 88 cents, and yet 
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they run as high as 67 and eyen 70 cents. The consequence 
is that the range for noils runs from 27 cents to 70 cents in 
Boston. Of course, the range is in proportion abroad. Yet 
the statement submitted does not show the high-priced noils. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, Mr. President, that is according to the 
grade of wool that is in the noils. 

Mr. WARREN. So I want to say, without casting any re- 
fiection upon Mr. Dale, that he has, in the matter of noils and 
in the matter of cloth and in the matter of wool, undertaken in 
his paper to attack the manufacturers and show that the com- 
pensation of 3 to 1 and 4 to 1 is wrong, and yet, according to 
his own figures, he shows that it takes 61 to 1 in some cases as 
a compensatory duty. 

He gives the shrinkage of wool in that statement. Why, Mr. 
President, the shrinkage of wool will run all the way from 1 
per cent to 90 per cent, but that is not an average. I have seen 
wool where there was 18 per cent shrinkage in washing, and 
again where it was not over 10 per cent, and other cases where 
there was nearly 90 per cent shrinkage. I have seen wool that 
would shrink 10 per cent, possibly, or 12 per cent; but I submit 
that those are not fair statements as applied to the general 
market or to the general product. 

The shrinkage in wool is well known. The carded-wool men, 
in their statement to the President, have said that the worsted 
mien are using wool that shrinks 14 per cent. They know just 
as well as I know that there is not wool enough of that kind to 
last the worsted manufacturers in this country for one week. 
They know, furthermore, that that wool does not go into men’s 
clothing. They know that that wool comes over here and goes 
into luster goods and braids, and so forth; and they know that 
the wools that go into worsteds are brought from South Amer- 
ica and from other points, and that their shrinkage seldom, if 
ever, goes below 32 per cent, and from that up to 66 per cent. 
So it is begging the question, when this position of the carded- 
wool men is put before us, to say that the worsted man gets in 
his wool for his manufacture at 14 per cent shrinkage. 

Again, when this arrangement of ratios was first established, 
as stated by the Senator from Montana, it was established by 
the carded-wool men themselves; and it has remained that way 
without very much change ever since. If it is unfair now to 
the carded-wool men, then it was unfair when they sought to 
have it made. 

It is said again that the worsted men construct their goods 
from No. 2 wool, as if they could not do it from other wool. I 
have here, and will show it before we leave this question, about 
aS mean a sample of tag locks as I ever saw in my life, and in 
almost every year of my life I have seen sheep shorn, That 
sample has passed through a Noble comb and the product is 
top and noils the ssme as if it were No. 1 or No. 2, only of a 
lower grade. I assert that there is not 1 per cent of the wool 
raised in this country that can not go into worsted top and 
noils and that does not go into worsted, because while hereto- 
fore they only had combs that took the very long wools, we now 
have the Heilmann comb, and we have the Noble comb. 

All this talk about waste and noils, all of this making faces 
at No. 2 is nonsense, because there are no noils of any conse- 
quence in No. 2. Noils are simply short wool, the fibers of which 
are not long enough to go into yarn for worsteds. When you 
take the regular long No. 2 wool there are no noils of conse- 
quence. Only one-sixth of the wool goes into noils, even of 
ordinary short wools. The tags that I shall show later were 
shrunk 80 per cent in scouring, and in making top yielded 37 
per cent noils. They are simply short pieces of wool, and look 
like the rakings of the yard. They are clipped from certain 
portions of the sheep. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I inquire the present parlia- 
mentary status of paragraph 365, and likewise paragraph 366 
as amended? Have both been adopted? 

Mr. WARREN. Those paragraphs have already been adopted 
up to paragraph 368. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Those have all been agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, with reference to paragraph 368? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the paragraph under 
consideration, to which an amendment is pending. 

Mr. CARTER. That is the amendment pending, and the 
amendment to which the Senator from Iowa directed his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, so that 

Mr. CARTER. Does the Senator desire to proceed? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I had just yielded the floor to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I would say I simply asked the Senator from 
Iowa to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I very gladly yield to the Senator from 
Montana, but I desire to retain the floor for a moment or two 
after he is through, 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the word waste” implies in- 
feriority in quality, and the natural implication to be drawn 
from the phraseology of this paragraph would be that the form 
in which wool appears as slubbing waste, or top waste, or 
roving waste, or ring waste, or garnetted waste represents a 
quality of wool inferior in character to the scoured wool. It 
must be borne in mind, in considering this paragraph or the 
committee amendments proposed to it, that the Senate and the 
House are in agreement on 11 cents per pound on unwashed 
wool of the first class. It must also be taken into considera- 
tion that the various definitions preceding paragraph 365 have 
been adopted by the Senate as they came from the House. 

It is important, in attempting to fairly pass upon the amend- 
ment of the Senate, to determine the quality of the waste re- 
ferred to as compared with the scoured wool. The bill provides 
that, as to the first-class wool in the grease, 11 cents per pound 
of duty shall be assessed ; first-class wool, washed, 22 cents per 
pound; first-class wool, scoured, 33 cents per pound; or, in other 
words, 3 pounds of unwashed wool are taken as the equivalent 
of 1 pound of scoured wool, and 1 pound of washed wool is 
regarded as the equivalent of 2 pounds of unwashed wool. This 
classification or definition of the relation is based upon the 
theory that the wools of this country of the first class prac- 
tically shrink two-thirds in scouring, and will shrink one-half 
in the process of washing on the back of the sheep. 

In order, therefore, to determine the relation of the wastes 
described in this amendment to either the washed wool or the 
scoured wool or the wool in the grease, it is important to ex- 
amine the process of manufacture. I have here, Mr. President, 
a series of samples. The first [exhibiting] shows wool in the 
grease, upon which the duty is 11 cents per pound, made so in 
this bill by concurrent action of the two Houses. 

The second [exhibiting] is the scoured article, upon which 
we have agreed to place a duty of 33 cents a pound. For the 
purposes of this discussion, I will refer only hereafter to the 
scoured wool and the relation thereof to the various so-called 
“by-products.” This scoured wool [exhibiting] in the process of 
manufacturing what is called “worsted goods” is carded and 
combed, and the process of carding and combing evolves what 
we know as “tops,” wool in this refined form [exhibiting] and 
in long strands. 

In order to produce these tops the process of carding and 
combing eliminates what is known as “noils”—short fibers 
carded and combed out of the scoured wool. These noils, to- 
gether with certain other refuse matter of a yery inferior 
grade, consisting of every kind of impurity in the scoured wool, 
amount to about one-sixth of all the weight of the scoured 
wool. So that this top [exhibiting] represents the purified form 
of the scoured wool, all noils and other impurities being elimi- 
nated from the scoured wool to produce the tops in the process 
of manufacture. These tops are finally advanced into what is 
called “slubbing” [exhibiting], which merely means another 
stage of advance toward yarn. In rolling these tops into balls, 
if you please, it occurs that the lengths do not always come 
out even, and in order that the lengths may be made even the 
operatives tear off pieces from the end [exhibiting], and that is 
called “top waste.” It is the same identical material as the 
tops. It is free from noils, and it is free from all the impuri- 
ties contained in the scoured wool. The noils and impurities 
make up one-sixth of the waste of the scoured wool. 

We have agreed to place 33 cents per pound duty on the 
scoured wool [exhibiting], and yet the Senator from Iowa 
thinks we should preserve proportions by taking this refined 
product of scoured wool and giving it a duty of 20 cents per 


pound. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. CARTER. I am glad to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it not true that the wool out of which 
those tops was made is liable to come in here with a duty upon 
the scoured contents of a pound very much less than 33 cents? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I will address myself to that 
feature of this schedule a little later. There is a virtue in the 
contention of the Senator in that behalf. It is inherent in the 
effort which always obtains to secure an agreement between 
contending forces. 

This is what is known as the “slubbing waste” [exhibiting]. 
The slubbing is the same identical quality of wool as the top. 
This has advanced just one stage further toward a yarn than 
the top. In the process of forwarding this slubbing to yarn it 
occurs, just as in the other case, that certain strands are now 
and then found of unequal lengths, and pieces are left on the 
coils in order to make uniform lengths, and the pieces thus re- 
sulting, longer as a rule than the others—that is, the top 
waste—become known as slubbing waste.” 


This slubbing waste, as I say, is of the same quality as the 
top waste, and both the top waste and the slubbing waste are 


superior in quality to the scoured wool. The Senator would 
place only 20 cents protective duty on this refined article in the 
same bill in which by common consent 33 cents per pound is 
pronounced a necessary protective duty on the raw article out 
of which this was made. 

The same is true of garnetted wastes and the various wastes 
referred to in this amendment. I will not detain the Senate by 
going through the various wastes—the ring waste and the roy- 
ing waste and the various wastes presented. 

A little beyond the slubbing waste comes what is known as 
the roving waste. That is yarn in the initial stage, after pass- 
ing from the form of slubbing. This [exhibiting] you will 
observe is a coarse yarn. This is called “ roving,” and in the 
course of trimming these rovings down into yarn, the single 
yarn, which is the refined product, and the 2-ply yarn, which 
is a little coarser, there is worked off a certain part of this 
slubbing, and that becomes known as “roving waste.” It does 
not change in any sense or degree in quality from the material 
of which the top and the slubbing wastes are made. It is 
equally refined. It happens to be eliminated in the process 
of manufacture. The Senator would have us place 20 cents 
per pound as an alleged protective duty upon this refined 
article, while insisting that 33 cents per pound is a necessary 
duty on the scoured wool. 

I am not now dealing with noils, be it known. These noils, cut 
out of the scoured wool, constitute about one-sixth of its weight, 
and I am informed that this product is worth only about 60 
per cent of the market value of scoured wool. It is a shorter 
fiber, but useful; not in the worsted manufacture, because the 
fiber is too short for use in that class of manufacture, but it 
does become useful in the manufacture of so-called “ carded 
woolens,” and is a by-product sold to the carded woolen manu- 
facturers. 

Not so, sir, with the so-called“ waste,” called“ slubbing,” and 
“top waste,” because the slubbing waste and the top waste are 
each in regular order and without any considerable expense 
thrown back into this long strand known as “tops” and run 
through the mill again until they end up in yarns and finally in 
cloth. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with this situation by the 
proposal of the Senator from Iowa—either the 33 cents per 
pound duty on the scoured wool is too high or the proposed pro- 
tective duty on the refined product of scoured wool is too low. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARTER, I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I used to think that the duty on scoured 
wool was 33 cents a pound. I got that notion from reading 
the statutes, and I find that the statute has made that kind of 
an impression on several other good people. But a little 
association with people who have become accustomed to paying 
these duties and understand the mechanism of the market as 
well as the mechanism of the tariff bill has convinced me that 
the duty of 83 cents a pound on scoured wool is a mythical 
sort of thing. ; 

The actual duty, the actual amount of money that it costs a 
man to get wool into this country is not based upon that rate. 
It is based upon the shrinkage of the wool. If a man brings 
in a wool that shrinks 70 per cent, he actually pays 36% cents 
as duty upon the scoured contents of that fleece, and if he 
brings in here wool that shrinks only 20 per cent he actually 
pays only 15 cents a pound on the scoured contents of the fleece. 
Therefore I hope the Senator from Montana, who is now getting 
along in years, will not spend the remainder of his great career 
in laboring under the hallucination that that statute has fixed 
the amount that it costs people to get a scoured pound of wool 
into the United States. 

Mr. CARTER. I have heretofore taken occasion to state 
that there is an element of virtue in the contention of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa in that particular. It is true, undoubtedly, that 
the 33 cents per pound is guaranteed as a protective duty on 
the scoured wool only where the wool shrinks 66% per cent, or 
thereabouts—66 or more. Certain wool shrinks less than 66 
per cent, some as low as 80 per cent, and possibly some wools 
lower than that still. 

This classification or fixing of the proportions is of ancient 
origin—as old as our legislative history goes. In 1867 a tariff 
commission reported on the proper basis for the wool schedule, 
and the due proportions of duty to be laid on the wool in the 
grease, the washed wool, and the scoured wool. That commis- 
sion reported that the wools of the United States did shrink 
then as they do now, substantially 66 per cent. That is not true 
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of all, but true of the great body of clothing wool known as 
“merino wool.” Certain wools which shrink less are brought 
into our market and substituted for the first-class American 
wools to some extent, and to the extent that the substitution oc- 
curs, it proves injurious to the American woolgrower by reduc- 
ing the nominal duty to a lower actual duty than that contem- 
plated by the law. 

But there is another view to be taken of this. First, that the 
low-shrinking wools of Canada and England are not generally 
used in the manufacture of worsted goods. But, as stated by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], they go, as a rule, 
into the manufacture of certain lustrous fabrics and do not 
compete with our clothing wools at all or with the worsted goods 
to any considerable extent. 

One test which may be applied in the midst of the wilderness 
of contentions is the test produced by experience. We do know 
that under the present arrangement of these schedules the 
woolen industry prospered in this country from the enactment 
of the law of 1867 until it was changed or made applicable to 
different conditions in 1883. 

Under the tariff of 1883 the domain of the American wool- 
grower was invaded by foreign competition to such an extent 
that our flocks were, as they always are under evil conditions, 
sent to the slaughter. Under the McKinley bill, which cor- 
rected the defects of the law of 1883, the number of sheep and 
the pounds of wool of American origin gradually increased. 
Under the Wilson tariff law our flocks almost disappeared in 
open competition with the world. The cutting down of the 
flocks was cruel, constant, and disastrous to the American 
woolgrower. 

When the Dingley bill was passed we observed an immediate 
return to a steady increase, and if this increase is continued 
for the next ten years, we will be producing in this country 
every pound of wool required for the clothing of the American 
people. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If it will not disturb the Senator I should 
like the cooperation of the Senator from Montana to get an 
adequate protection on such wools as are produced on the farms 
of the Mississippi Valley, and those who are expert in the mat- 
ter tell me, inasmuch as our wools are the English wools, this 
failure of Congress to put them upon a plane of equality with 
the clothing wools has operated almost fatally upon our wool 
industries, as was stated in the letter which I had read from 
the president of the Minnesota Woolgrowers’ Association. May 
we have the cooperation of the Senator from Montana in put- 
ting clothing wools and combing wools upon the same basis in 
this tariff law? 

Mr. CARTER. If the Senator needs cooperation in placing 
the so-called second-class wools in better relation to the pro- 
tective tariff, I will be glad to cooperate with the Senator. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Our trouble is this: We have these Eng- 
lish combing wools for sale. People come from all over the 
country to buy them or we send them to the wool markets for 
sale. They buy them, but they never pay us more for them 
than 15 cents above the London price of similar wools. The 
result is, whenever we think we are going to make money, 
when there is a scarcity of or a special demand for wool our 
prices rise gradually, but when it reaches 15 cents above the 
level of the London price the demand for our wool ceases alto- 
gether and our customers turn their attention to the London 
wool market, thereby creating what one of our oldest farmers 
describes to me as an automatic retarder of the price of the 
wool we are raising, a retarder that is working night and day. 

Mr. CARTER. The class of wools referred to by the Senator 
are produced from mutton sheep. They are produced from 
flocks near the market, and are a coarse grade of wool and of 
limited use. I would be glad to cooperate, however, in a move- 
ment which would give the American farmer raising these mut- 
ton sheep all the protection he needs to develop that great in- 
dustry in competition with the outside, on favorable terms 
fixed by our tariff laws. 

I think it is a matter of very grave importance, aside from 
the production of wool, to maintain a healthy growth in the 
raising of sheep, because the mutton sheep is one of our staple 
sources of food supply, as well as a reliable source of supply for 
our clothing. I would be glad to see on every farm in this 
country a band of sheep as a guaranty not only of clothing 
wool, but of a meat supply; and as an assurance that the soil 
of the country would be bettered by running the sheep upon 
its pastures. 

But I desire to ask the Senator how he expects to benefit the 
raiser of mutton sheep by putting the wool of this refined qual- 
ity dat 18 cents a pound lower in the tariff scale than the 
scoured wool? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Until a man knows 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cummins in the chair). 
Will the Senator suspend, in order that the Chair may state 
what he understands the situation to be? The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Dorvrn] has the floor, and he yielded 5 
to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carter}. 

Mr. CARTER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is all right if it is under- 
stood by Senators. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator from Iowa will not seek to 
recover the floor except upon equitable terms with the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. CARTER. I am under many obligations to the Senator 
from Iowa for his indulgence. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is no use to talk to me about what the 
duty on that scoured wool is until you tell me what the shrink- 
age of the material out of which it was made actually was. 
It is not worth while to waste our time talking about 33 cents 
a scoured pound, The duty put on the scoured contents of 
that fleece was determined entirely by its shrinkage. For ex- 
ample, that wool came here unwashed at 12 cents a pound, and 
it had a very slight shrinkage after that, and the duty paid on 

scoured contents in the fleece was not 33 cents a scoured 
pound, but between 14 and 15 cents a scoured pound. And yet 
on that wool, my honored friend, the Senater from Montana, 
would insist that when it rises to the dignity of a top waste it 
ought to command 33 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARTER. Thirty. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Thirty cents a pound. He might just as 
well say 50. It bears no actual relation; and that leads me 
to say that I desire 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, CARTER. It is for the Senator from Iowa to say. 

Mr. WARREN. I merely wish to make one observation. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
this repetition over and over again that these products are 
made from wool which shrinks 15 or 16 or 14 per cent is en- 
tirely erroneous. It can not be true. Only a small percentage, 
as I remarked before, less than 6 per cent—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; my friend did remark before 
Mr. WARREN. And that is true. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My friend remarked before 

Mr. WARREN. It matters not how many times it may be 

repented. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. My friend remarked before that the per- 
centage of these wool wastes and wool substitutes imported was 
as great as the wool marked second class.” 

Mr. WARREN. What is that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I understood my friend to say that the 
wool waste imported equaled in value the amount of woo! of 
class 2 that had been imported. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not make that observation, but I 
quoted the price in this country of noils as reaching, in some 
cases, as high as 70 per cent. But I did not make the state- 
ment the Senator gives. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I understood the Senator from Wyoming, 
in his effort to emphasize the importance of these wool wastes: 
and his effort to belittle the importance of elass 2 wool, to say 
these wool wastes were a more important element in the woot 
market than the second-class wools themselves. 

Mr. WARREN. I stated that in quantity the nolls them- 
selves amounted to more than the entire product imported of 
second-class wools. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And that led me to observe that the Esti- 
mated Revenues—— 

Mr. WARREN. I did not say imported, but the amount used 
here in this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I haye no figures about that, but I know 
there were 9,807,394 pounds of wool of class 2 imported into 
the United States in 1907. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; there was more than that, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then the Senator corrects the official fig- 
ures of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. No; I will say furthermore that there were 
less than half a million pounds of noils imported in the same 
year. But my observation as to the amount that went into 
consumption in this country is that there were more noiis than 
second-class goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, I do not know what sources of information 
the Senator has on that point. I wish I could get to some defi- 
nite figures. The Senator's judgment is good, but I do not 


propose to spend another minute operating on even the judg- 
ment of good men when figures are available. 

I wish to make another proposition to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. We are here together in the presence of this great legis- 
lative assembly. Suppose I should offer an amendment placing 
the duty on wool and hair of the first and second classes in one 
paragraph, to be estimated, levied, and paid according to the 
shrinkage which would occur in scouring such wools, the ascer- 
tainment of such shrinkage to be made under such regulations 
as the Secretary will preseribe and levy duties like this. What 
would the Senator say to it? On wool and hair of the first and 
second classes, shrinking 65 per cent or more, 11 cents a pound; 
shrinking less than 65 per cent and not more than 55 per cent, 
13 cents a pound; shrinking less than 55 per cent and not more 
than 45 per cent, 16 cents a pound; and so carrying the shrink- 
age down with the proportionate assessment, until finally upon 
shrinkage less than 15 per cent there shall be levied 33 cents a 
pound. What would the Senator say to that? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. To that I say that, in my judgment, if the 
basis proposed by the Senator from Iowa were presented as an 
original proposition, it would be infinitely superior from the 
woolgrowers’ standpoint to that now provided by the statute. 
But I wish, with the Senator's indulgenee, to say why, in my 
opinion, it is inexpedient to give adherence to that proposed 
amendment now, 

In the first. place, paragraph 365, which fixes the duty at 11 
cents on first class, and 12 cents on second class, has been 
approved by the Senate as it came from the House. Preceding 
paragraphs have been adopted by the Senate as they came to 
us providing for the relation to which I have referred between 
wool in the grease or washed wool and scoured wool at 11, 22, 
and 33 cents. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When were those amendments adopted? I 
did not agree to that. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand when we went over the bill the 
Senate agreed to those paragraphs. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. With unanimous consent to reopen any 
paragraph that anybody desired. 

Mr. CARTER. I suppose that could be done, but aside from 
a motion to reconsider, let me suggest to the Senator the reason. 
I represent, with my colleague, the largest wool-producing State 
in the Union. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, Wyoming 

Mr. CARTER. I know, but the figures are against Wyoming. 
Montana leads all the States in the production of wool. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that the figures of 
the department show that out of three years that was true of 
Montana in one year, and of Wyoming in the other two years. 
But there is very little difference, I will say to the Senator. 
There is a difference of less than 2,000, I think, in the number 
recorded. 

Mr. CARTER. Wyoming has been doing handsomely, follow- 
ing our example, and I am very happy to know that. The adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
would throw this entire wool schedule into conference. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Would not that be an easy thing? 

Mr. CARTER. It might be an easy thing to throw it in, but 
I do not know what would evolve from a conference. We do 
know that under the present law this great industry of supreme 
importance to all this country is prosperous; that our flocks 
are increasing in number; that they have increased from about 
87,000,600 head of sheep in 1897 to about 60,000,000 head now; 
that our wool elip has run from something like 200,000,000 
pounds -within the last ten years up to 311,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally. The increase has been healthy and continuous under the 
existing law, which we hope to reenact in the pending bill. 
With the fate of so many pore the fate of this great indus- 
try, hanging in the balance, I, for one, do not propose to cast 
the whole responsibility and practically the whole power to 
control this entire matter in the hands of any conference com- 
mittee, if I can help it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, on the theory which the 
Senator from Montana has stated I have found a great deal of 
comfort for my own heart. He thinks it would be all right to 
more adequately take care of the sheep in all the Middle West. 
He thinks that schedule that I have proposed is infinitely better 
than the old schedule, and yet he fears that if the box is opened 
you can not tell after the things are out whether you will be 
able to get them all back in. I should like to ask him at what 
period in the history of the United States it is to be done? 
This tariff schedule has escaped on that theory for nearly fifty 
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years. When in the evolution of free institutions upon this 
continent is the time likely to become opportune for opening this 
schedule, as my friend has just opened the wool casket behind 
him and, picking out with some intelligence, brought it up to a 
modern day, picking out the things that have grown obsolete, 
reducing the things that have damaged the husbandry and have 
nearly destroyed the greatest and most influential branch of 
woolen manufacture in the United States, which have brought 
here the protests of the knitting industry of America? 

When, in the history of this country, is the time likely to come 
when it will be possible to reduce this schedule without taking 
up the details of it as some of us have suggested here? Are 
we to be forever placed upon this old schedule, now half a 
century old, simply because the conference committee under 
our rules is liable to put things in and leave things out in a 
mysterious and complex manner that, is hard to understand in 
advance? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I am warranted in hoping 
that the time will come when we may have placed upon the 
statute books a better classification for wool than that which 
now exists. This hope is born of the advance made by the 
Senator from Iowa, for in 1897, speaking of the identical 
schedule which he now would amend if he could, and if he 
could it would be well, the Senator from Iowa made some 
observations in the House, and they are so apt as indicating 
the progress of the Senator’s mind and the basis of my hope 
that I will ask the Secretary to read them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. = 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SENATOR DOLLIVER ON THE DINGLEY LAW, DELIVERED DURING CONSIDERA- 
TION OF PRESENT DINGLEY LAW. 


The proposed bill reclassifies the clothing wool, notwithstanding the 
statement of my friend from Colorado [Mr. Bell] to the contrary. It 
2 in the class of clothing wool all the wools of the world that can 

used for cloth wools, and it restores the protective rates of 1890, 
in order that the American flocks may not be further scattered and in 
order that agriculture may enter upon and possess this half-occupied 
field of domestic production. The onenig law was ingeniously framed 
to give cheap wool to the factories, and it accomplished that, inciden- 
tally potas most of them into the hands of a receiver. [Laughter.] 
Therein lies a double affliction on the American farm, because no rate 
of duty, as my friend from South Carolina ought to know, is worth 
anything to the farmer unless the factories of the United States are 
busy, since the American aD must either be sold in the United States 
or kept over as a souvenir of legislative 9 [Laughter.] 

The woolen factories of New England, which my friend from South 
Carolina talked about, never asked for free wool, and they accepted it 
with doubts and fears; nor is it too much to say that all their fears 
have been realized, for the statement made yesterday by our honored 
leader [ Mr. 2 as to the effect of this legislation on the farm and 
factory and on the Treasury is fully corroborated by the official reports. 
It was intended only to slaughter the sheep ; it has operated to slaughter 
the factories and to slaughter the Treasury. They said that the price 
of wool would be kept up 4 the activity of the mills and the revenues 
of the Government would be kept up by the 3 of the custom- 
house. Their theory is as beautiful as any dream that ever grew in 
the imagination of man. We were not only to hold our own, but we 
were to go out with our free-wool cloth and divide with Bradford and 
Spied the job of clothing the naked inhabitants of the earth. 

aughter. 

That was the theory. What has actually happened may be stated 
in a few plain words and figures. Ten million sheep ven to the 
slaughter; 80,000,000 pounds of American wool displaced in our own 
market; the importation of cloth multiplied by 2; half the woolen 
mills idle and locked up, and the other half on scant wages and short 
time; the Treasury of the United States $21,000,000 shy [laughter] ; 
our choice and select gentlemen disporting themselves in German, Eng- 
lish and French clothes, and the rest of us shinning around in over- 
coats purchased during Harrison's administration. [Applause and 
great laughter.] 

Mr. Macuriers. If the gentleman will permit a — would not 
the remedy for that be to do away with the civil-service rules? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Possibly that might help in the case of some of the 
gentleman's constituents. [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, we propose to 
stop the slaughter of American flocks. That is the first ing. We 
propose to N the doors of the American factory; that is the sec- 
ond thing; and we pro to pet 0,000,000 into the Treasury every 
year instead of $20,000,000; that the third thing. What we have 
done we have done in the face of the world and before the eyes of all 
men, and I tell you right now that, so far as I am concerned, I wel- 
come the lightning calculators of the Democratie party to begin their 
figuring on the McKinley ad valorem [laughter], and I will tell you 
another thing, gentlemen: Your sympathy for the poor man com- 
pelled to work a week for his clothes and another week to get them 
out of the custom-house has grown somewhat stupid and ridiculous in 
the glare of experience. 


Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Iowa, of course, would re- 
peat that speech to-day, because I do not question nor do I 
wish to have anyone question his loyalty to the party or his 
loyalty to the great body of American woolgrowers on farm and 
ranch, but I do feel that since in 1897 the Senator approved 
the schedules of the present law, his rather pronounced ad- 
vance in the science of framing a tariff bill as far as the wool 
schedule is concerned shows that in the future a sufficient 
number of Senators may become qualified by study to frame a 
scientific if not a perfect wool schedule. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, of course I appreciate the 
compliment which the Senator from Montana pays to me in 


saying that in the course of ten or fifteen years I have been 
able by diligence to pick up a few practical notions that I did 
not have twenty years ago. 

I regret, however, that the Senator from Montana seems to 
be oblivious to the kind of tariff revision we were indulging in 
in 1897. We were revising the Wilson tariff law, which had put 
wool on the free list, and my remarks were directed to the effect 
of that proposition on the flocks and the factories and the 
Treasury. 

I will say another thing to the Senator from Montana. I 
have not only in that time acquired some new notions about 
what ought to be done in these matters, but I am glad to see 
that my friend from Montana seems to have acquired prac- 
tically the same notions, although he is afraid to let them out 
of the front yard by night for fear that they might be set upon 
by the wolves of the conference committee. Our ideas do not 
seem to differ enough to get up much of a joint debate. I be- 
lieve that he is more afraid of the conference committee than 
I am. 

Not only have I succeeded in acquiring some little knowledge 
about these matters since the Dingley tariff law was framed, 
but I have also acquired a rather more generous interpretation 
of the industrial and commercial situation of 1897 than I was 
accustomed in those days to put into my speeches either in the 
House of Representatives or upon the stump. 

If I were called upon now, in the calm light of twelve years’ 
reflection, to say that putting wool on the free list resulted 
in closing factories and destroying the flocks of the country 
and ruining the business of the country, I should hesitate to 
do it. It is a very wise man who can tell what was the cause 
of the industrial depression which burst in a panic upon the 
United States in all departments of its affairs in 1893. I have 
become satisfied that we, as Republican partisans, finding the 
argument too convenient, have exaggerated the relation of the 
tariff controversy to that great industrial crisis. It always 
was a little difficult to connect the panic of 1893 with the tariff 
act of 1894, in view of the fact that the event seemed to pre- 
cede the cause in such a way as to put almost any ordinary 
man upon suspicion. So I am not going to discuss that ques- 
tion except to say that we have already had two or three mis- 
takes made in this bill by misinterpreting the industrial con 
ditions of 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897. 

My honored friend from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] the other day 
brought tears to my eyes when he was making his magnificent 
plea for putting a duty on certain mineral ores, because he said 
under certain tariffs the mines were shut. We ought to know 
that the mines were shut, not because of certain particular 
tariffs, but because the business of the country and of the world 
was long prostrate in the midst of financial disaster up to that 
time unapproached in our commercial history. While all these 
things entered into it, I do not think that it was necessary to 
attribute all of it to the tariff, and certainly not all the trouble 
that happened to lead and paint and the consumption of such 
merchandise to the little change that had been effected in tariff 
schedules some years before. And so the closing of these fac- 
tories and the falling off in the demand for sheep and a thou- 
sand things entered into it. 

He is not a wise man in the interpretation of statistics or 
commercial and industrial history who attributes to one thing 
a result of world-wide significance, to the production of which a 
thousand causes, some of them too obscure even to observe, op- 
erated over a long period of time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he is not aware 
of the fact that while the sheep industry was ruined in this 
country, the importation of wool increased to the extent of over 
a hundred million pounds? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Oh, yes; after killing the sheep, before 
we could restore the flocks. I do not deny that putting wool 
upon the free list was a fatal error, injurious to the sheep 
industry in the United States. I never want to see it re- 
peated. On the contrary, I offer here a proposition to enlarge 
and make certain the full measure of the protection which we 
have been laboring under the impression that we have been 
enjoying during the past twelve years without actually getting 
the benefit from it in most cases. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I have been listening carefully to what the 
Senator said about the effect of the panic of 1893-94, and se 
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forth. I think the Senator will agree with me that since the 
wool industry was established—and it is a very old industry— 
any attack on the tariff upon either raw wool or the manu- 
factures of wool has caused a diminution of the number of 
sheep. 

If the Senator has studied the statistics, he has found in 
every case, starting back before he and I were born, up to the 
present time, that the number of sheep have run down after 
every tariff act that affected unfavorably either the woolgrower 
or the manufacturer. So you can not argue away the loss of 
sheep that occurred between 1894 and 1897 on the premise that 
other business troubles than the admission of wool free entered 
into it. The fact is it takes only just one thing to drive the 
sheep down or up in numbers, and that is unfavorable or 
favorable legislation for wool and its product, and when I say 
its product I mean the manufactures of wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, there is some sound phi- 
losophy in what the Senator says, and it is only part of the 
general drift of what I have been trying myself to say. We 
make an error, I think, in attributing the business disaster of 
the fiscal year 1908 to any one cause. Our Democratic friends 
find it very convenient to say that it was caused by protection, 
or at least that protection was not able to prevent it, and tech- 
nically they are correct in the last statement. We claim noth- 
ing of that sort had anything to do with it, and so we bandy 
with one another explanations about great movements in the 
commercial life of the whole world which none of us under- 
stand. If I were called upon now to repeat what I said as 
an enthusiastic youth in the House of Representatives many 
years ago, I would blue pencil a good many of the explanations 
I gave there for industrial conditions which surrounded our 
industries during that far-off period. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. With a delight I have not experienced for 
years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, the Senator is always inter- 
esting, and always will be; and he was never more interesting 
than when I last heard him in our own State make a speech for 
which we are largely indebted for the phenomenal majority 
which we received in illuminating all the arguments upon 
which McKinley was elected and upon which our great success 
was due at that time. He stated that he would wipe out, put 
a blue pencil through, the speeches that he made twenty years 
ago in his salad days in the House of Representatives. As 
a mature statesman, as the star orator of the party, traversing 
the country, making speeches in the campaign of 1896, he made 
speeches which largely produced the result for which we are 
so grateful in looking back that they occurred. Would he pass 
a blue pencil through those speeches? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, when I spoke with the Sena- 
tor I was reported in very brief fashion to the effect, “ Mr. 
Doruiver ” or “Mr. Dollinger“ also spoke. I would be glad if 
I could get a blue pencil through that some time. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, I am afraid I will be charged with hav- 
ing occupied the floor all this time, but I have not yet said 
exactly what I propose to try to do. I propose to present an 
amendment which will eliminate the unnecessary distinction 
between wool of the first and second class, and which will as- 
sess the duty upon wool on the basis of its proportionate 
shrinkage, the duty rising as the wool shrinks less, until at last, 
when it does not shrink at all, it stands at 33 cents to the 
scoured pound. I do not expect it to pass, but 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understood the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Carter] to say, when the Senator from Iowa presented his 
proposition, that he liked it better than the present law and 
would be glad to see it adopted but for fear of what might hap- 
pen in the conference committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; that is what the Senator said. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was wondering if that was also the 
view of the. Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I tbink it is. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If it is, of course, and the Senator from 
Iowa, who has the floor and has the amendment, finds out from 
those two Senators that it is true that the only thing against 
the amendment is a fear of what might happen to it in confer- 
ence committee, we might arrive at a conclusion very soon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 


Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Indiana, I wish 
to state that that is not the reason why I would oppose any such 
proposition, but the reason is that it is absolutely impossible of 
administration. That is one objection. Another is that to ad- 
minister it every pound of wool that comes into this country 
would have to be scoured. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, just a moment. I wish to 
put a question. Then the Senator thinks the Senator from 
Montana, who is a defender of the wool schedule, was wrong 
when he said a moment ago that he liked the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa better than the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. He certainly was wrong, as far as my idea is 
concerned. I am going to tell the Senator from practical ex- 
perience what this amendment would mean to a manufacturer. 
I think that is the proper way to consider this question. 

Every manufacturer of woolen goods first wants to assort his 
own wool, and the success or failure of a woolen mill many 
times depends upon the assorting of wool. One man may have 
a half dozen grades; another man, a manufacturer of woolens, 
may have only three; another may have ten. The manufacturer 
wants to assort the wool for the particular goods that he makes 
to suit his own idea as to what the effect and result of the 
assortment will be. 

This amendment is impossible of administration. Take one 
fleece of wool; I can take out of one fleece of wool five grades 
of wool. Who is going to administer the provision? Is it go- 
ing to be assorted at the ports of New York or Boston, or what- 
ever port it enters into the United States? Is it going to be 
scoured there? - 

Mr. President, there are hardly two manufacturers in the 
United States that scour their wool the same way or with the 
same process. Why? One, perchance, will want to scour with 
caustic soda, another with caustic potash, another with a man- 
ufactured article for scouring wool, all depending upon the 
judgment of the manufacturer. 

Another thing, Mr. President, every manufacturer wants his 
wool in the grease. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me a question 
there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then I understand the Senator to say 
if it were capable of administration, if that difficulty were re- 
moved, the Senator would join the Senator from Montana in 
preferring the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the 
present law. Is that correct? 

Mr, SMOOT. I would see no harm as to the ad valorem rate 
if such a thing could be administered properly, but it is im- 
possible of administration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; the Senator said that, but we are 
trying now to get down to a sort of issue. There seems to be 
an understanding that is being arrived at here. The Senator 
from Montana unreservedly prefers the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa, except for his fear as to the action in con- 
ference. The Senator from Utah occupies the same position 
himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He says it is impossible of administra- 
tion. Now, I say to the Senator in case that difficulty were re- 
moved and if it were possible of administration, would he 
also join the Senator from Montana in preferring the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa to the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say again, I am positive that it can not 
be administered successfully, and no manufacturer in this 
country would approve of any such plan. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am simply supposing a case, putting a 
hypothetical question. Suppose it were capable of administra- 
tion, then would the Senator prefer it, as the Senator from 
Montana does, to the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. So far as that is concerned, 
I wish to say that I do not want to take into consideration or 
pass an opinion upon a proposition that is absolutely impossible 
to carry out. z 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I present, the Senator understands, a 
hypothetical question. : 

Mr. SMOOT. As to a hypothetical question, there is no need, 
I will submit to the Senator, of submitting such a question 
and asking for the passing of an opinion upon it when the per- 
son asked to pass his opinion says that the proposition is abso- 
lutely impossible of administration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I thought it might possibly be demon- 
strated a little later on in the debate that it could be adminis- 
tered. If it could be administered, then would the Senator 
think it was better than the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that, as I said before, in a fleece of wool one can take a 
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part of the fieece from the shoulder, and if he take a sample 
from the shoulder, it would not shrink as much as if you took 
it from the skirting. In assorting the wool there may be three 
grades of it, or even fiye grades in many cases in the same 


fleece. Therefore, under this amendment w is proposed 
here by the Senator from Iowa, I say again it would be abso- 
lutely impossible of administration, and because of that fact 
no manufacturer would ever in the world give his consent to it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I shall only detain the Senate 
for a moment. As the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] spoke 
for me to some extent, I wish to say that I shall undertake 
to give reasons why I shall not support the amendment. I say 
very frankly that I shall not support the amendment, because 
it is not at the present time for the good of the woolgrower. 
There would have to be an entire rearrangement; and that is 
utterly impossible at this time, as I shall attempt to show when 
the Senator from Iowa has concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, another thing I wanted to say 
was that I did not hear the amendment read; therefore I simply 
speak upon the question of principle contained in it, because 
I do not recall just now how the grades were named as to the 
amount of protection; but the principle is wrong. Therefore I 
can not support the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Utah knows that it would 
require an entire readjustment of the whole schedule of com- 
pensatory duties as to every fabric that is made from wool. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will yield if he will agree not to begin 
to retract the kind words that he spoke about my amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. IT would, if I spoke from my heart at length. 
add to the kind words I spoke. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield indefinitely to the Senator. 
[Laughter.] Š 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotirver] would give to the wool- 
grower a protection of 33 cents a pound on every scoured pound 
of wool brought into the United States, or on wool that would 
be the equivalent of a pound of scoured wool; but as the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] well says, a complete read- 
justment, not only of the wool schedule, but of certain defini- 
tions and likewise of the schedules relating to woolens, would 
then be indispensable and unavoidable. I say that, while rep- 
resenting the woolgrowers, I would, if I could, have the iden- 
tical arrangement proposed by the Senator from Iowa; yet I do 
feel that at this stage in the parliamentary proceedings to ven- 
ture all of these schedules, all of the adjustments necessary to 
reach and become accommodated to that amendment, is ex- 
tremely perilous for the woolgrower. I do not want to have 
all their interests referred to a committee of conference. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to Mg tor from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Montana, if I understand 
his remarks correctly, concedes that this woolen schedule could 
be well amended and changed in several particulars, This is one 
of the most ancient schedules in the bill, it being over fifty years 
since it was first established. Great changes have taken place 
since that time. If you will look at the ad valorem rates you 
will find that the woolen schedule contains the highest of all 
rates. If we are here to revise the tariff, why, in God’s name, 
should not the Finance Committee or the Senate attempt to do 
something with this woolen schedule, and not leave it in the 
shape it is? Is that to be immune from all revision? Are we 
to revise everything else except this woolen schedule? Is that 
to remain for ever and ever sacred, like a Hindoo idol? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Minnesota, I very cheerfully assert that it would be well if we 
could readjust schedules in the interest of the woolgrower, but 
Į aver this to be true, as sustained by a long experience extend- 
ing over a wide territory, that the rate of duty fixed for the pro- 
tection of the woolgrower is barely adequate, and in no sense 
excessive, and that it can not be reduced without starting a 
retrograde movement which will ultimately result in practically 
wiping out the wool production of this country. That would 

_not be to the advantage of the consumer, because when it be- 
comes commercially unprofitable to raise wool in this country, 
the sheep will inevitably go to the slaughter. There is always 


a demand for mutton, and no one will keep a wool-bearing 
animal on the ranch or on the farm when the wool can not be 
produced at a profit. The open market being ready to receive 
the sheep and turn the sheep into mutton, the individual with- 
draws his investment by selling the sheep to the butcher. This 
would, in the natural course of events, under the operation of a 
law that has never been enacted and can not be repealed, result 
in the extermination of our flocks; and the subtraction of 
311,000,000 pounds of wool from the world’s supply would, in the 
end, leave our clothing woolens more expensive than they are 
now. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Iowa 
has pointed out here that there is a discrimination in this 
schedule against what is called the “ mutton wool” of Minnesota 
and other States in the West. Why should our sheep in Min- 
nesota, in Iowa, and in the Mississippi Valley, be discriminated 
against in favor of the sheep of the mountain States? They 
have the whole government range there; and they have nobody 
to deal with except Uncle Sam and Brother Pinchot. [Laughter.] 
They have all that range and a few sheep herders to look after 
all their sheep. But how is it with the farmers of Minnesota 
and of the Mississippi Valley? We have to stable our sheep, 
we have to mow hay for them, we have to feed them, and it 
costs us twice as much in the Mississippi Valley to raise sheep 
and raise wool as it does out in the range States; yet Senators 
who are representing the mountain States, the range States, 
where they have a free government range, where the Govern- 
ment gives them free pasture, and where their only struggle is 
to keep away the cattle men from their sheep ranges, are un- 
willing to give us as fair an advantage for our sheep in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and the Mississippi Valley. I refer this to the 
Senator from Iowa, who will correct me if I am not correct. 

Mr. HEYBURN, Mr. SMOOT, and Mr. WARREN addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire, with the permission of the Senator 
from Iowa, to ask a question of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is not the Senator from Minnesota ad- 
vised that the Rocky Mountain sheep, to which he refers, pay a 
grazing fee of 7 cents a head, which amounts to 808 on a flock 
of 1,400 sheep? 

Mr. NELSON. Not all of them. That only refers to the few 
who get on a forest reserve. There are great quantities of 
Uncle Sam's lands outside of forest reserves which are grazed 
without money and without price. - 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not in Idaho. 

Mr. NELSON. The sheepmen and the cattlemen get in 
there, and through their herders they keep away homestead 
settlers and prevent the country from being settled up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I deny the fact that the wool- 
growers of Minnesota or the Middle West are not protected. 
Speaking of the shrinkage of wool, does not the Senator know 
that all American wools are bought upon the scoured basis? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator has just proved to the Senate 
that it is impossible to assess the duty upon scoured wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ah, but, Mr. President, it is purchased upon the 
judgment of the purchaser as to what the shrinkage will be; 
and I want to say to the Senator that I have purchased wool 
sheared from sheep from the same pen, that ran upon the same 
territory, and I have paid from 5 to 6 and even 7 cents a pound 
more for one clip than the other. Why? Because one shrinks 
less than the other; and the low-shrinkage wools of Minnesota 
are purchased upon the basis of the amount of shrinkage in 
those wools, and the price is paid accordingly. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah, with the permission of the Senator from Iowa 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON (continuing). Why it is that you put our 
washed wool on the same basis as unwashed wool? Why dis- 
criminate? Why, when it comes to our wool, not have the 
same rate of duty on washed wool and unwashed wool? The 


Senator can speak for Utah, but he can not speak altogether 
for Minnesota and the Mississippi Valley. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am speaking for no State. 
I am speaking for the great woolen interest of this country. 
The Senator wants to know what about washed wool of the 
second class, calling that Minnesota wool.” The second-class 
wools coming into this country have amounted to only 7 per cent 
of the importations for all of the time during the life of the 
present law. Those wools, Mr. President, are not used in com- 
mon clothing; they are used in braids and luster goods. I say 
now that the total importation of second-class wool—which, the 
Senator claimed, is dutiable at only 12 cents a pound, instead of 
24, on account of being washed—amounted to only 7 per cent 
of all the wool that has come into this country under the present 

aw. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the Senator state what the total value 
of the importation of wools was in 1907? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures here, and I can not give 
them offhand, but I can get them in a very few minutes if the 
Senator so desires. They, however, would not tell him how 
much of the second-class wools were imported 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we can, under the importations of second- 
class wools, fix the amount of them, as the customs office keeps 
them separate. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In 1907 there were 9,809,794 pounds of this 
second-class wool brought in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask now, if the Senator has 
the figures, how much were the importations of third-class 
wool, and how much were the importations of first-class wool? 
The answer will demonstrate whether my statement was cor- 
rect. There were only 12,000,000 pounds of second-class wool 
imported last year, and that went mostly into the manufacture 
of braids and luster goods. That is the uSe for which that 
class of wool is put to to-day. 

Mr. NELSON, If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, 
these statistics do not show the proportion of washed and un- 
washed wool of the second class that came in, for the reason 
that they all came in under the same duty, and hence the cus- 
tom-house figures do not throw any light upon that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just the reason I am taking all of 
them, the washed and unwashed. The Senator from Minnesota 
can see that they take the other forms of Woo! 

Mr. NELSON. Perhaps our wools are mercerized. Is that 
the trouble? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. “ Mercerized” seems to haunt the Senator 
from Minnesota. He does not seem to be able to get over it 
somehow or other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
IMr. Warren] has the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I will later on give the exact amount of im- 
portations of second-class wool, but the importations of the 
first and third class amount to well up toward 200,000,000 
pounds, while the importations of wool of the second class 
amount to something more than the Senator said, because he is 
giving the amounts without taking into account what comes in 
on the skin. 

The Senator from Minnesota surely does not want to do the 
western sheep man an injustice. There was a time when the 
western sheep grower could take his flock of sheep and go out 

.on the government domain. I want to assure the Senator now 
that for every sheep there is in Wyoming—and I think I can 
speak for Montana as well—there is an investment of from $10 
to $15 in land, fences, reseryoirs, and ditches, in machinery and 
hay and feed, and so forth; that is, there is a standing invest- 
ment of from $10 to $15 for every sheep, Then comes the ex- 
pense of running them. The public range as such is a thing of 
the past. 

The Senator from Minnesota says that the wool in his State 
does not bring the amount that wool in the West does; that he 
is discriminated against. I do not know that Minnesota wools 
are given as such, but I assume that they would be given in the 
class of Michigan and Wisconsin wools. Am I right about that, 
I ask the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. I can not say as to Michigan wools, but I 
should think they might be classed with Wisconsin wools. 

Mr. WARREN. The wools of Michigan and Wisconsin are 
to-day bringing 50 per cent more than the wools from the West, 
pound for pound. 

The Senator talks about revision and says the wool schedule 
is an idol; that it never has been revised, and that it should 
now be revised. Mr. President, that is what has been the mat- 
ter. The subject of wool and woolens has been revised and 


The Senator from Wyoming 
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revised over and over again. More than twenty times it has 


been revised. That is the trouble. All these revisions have 
brought out a result, and that result is, of course, the ultimate 
success or nonsuccess of raising wool on the one hand and of 
manufacturing woolens on the other. 

I am here to say that with all the twenty-odd tariff bills 
that have covered wool and woolens, the only time when there 
has been success has been when the laws of 1864, 1867, 1890, 
and 1897 have been closely adhered to. Every time the rates 
have been lowered the result has been disastrous. For instance, 
in 1883 the woolman was not attacked upon the surface, but 
the manufacturer was attacked. Hence our wool went down in 
price and our sheep went to the slaughter; and at the end 
of a very few years we had lost 18 per cent of our sheep, our 
manufactories were largely closed, and we were bringing in 
three or four times as much woolen goods from foreign coun- 
tries as before, and bringing in, of course, much less unmanu- 
factured wool. z 

It is true that this subject has been considered heretofore. 
The manufacture of wool, at least, is a highly technical indus- 
try. There is an individuality about wool that scarcely— 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator say that the raising of sheep 
is a technical industry? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator had waited 
a moment I would have come to that. I said that the manu- 
facture of wool was a technical business, and I want to say 


that the raising of sheep, if not technical, is a very hazard- 


ous business, Now I will ask the Senator if he knows of any 
time—he is a reader of history—when both the woolmen and 
the manufacturers have been successful for any length of time, 
except under tariff bills that run closely parallel with that of 1897. 

The Senator says that we do not revise. Here is the article 
of noils. While it has not developed yet perhaps as much as 
it may, I may say—I will not say this entire subject, but a 
large percentage of this difficulty and this proposition of the 
earded-wool men refers to noils. Noils have been reduced. 
In the McKinley Act the duty on noils was 30 cents a pound, 
and we reduced it to 20 in the Dingley Act. Was not that 
revision, and was it not revision downward? 

It is asked to reduce the rate of duty from that point, and 
the wool men object because the reduction has gone down to a 
point where to accept the proposition of lowering the duty on 
noils would result in bringing in noils from foreign countries 
at a figure the equivalent of which would not be perhaps over 
one-third of what the present duty is on scoured wool. 

The woolgrower simply asks a chance to live; he asks a 
chance to supply this country with all the clothing that it 
needs; and until the time comes when he can do that, he asks 
that such wool as may be brought in here shall be in the natural 
condition, as near as possible, so that the labor of making that 
wool into goods shall all be performed in this country and this 
country shall get the benefit of it. You may place a barrel of 
water on that table where the reporters are working and drive 
the head in solid and drive the bung in solid until you think it 
is water-tight, but if there is a gimlet hole on the other side, 
even if not seen, it will drain the entire vessel. 

So if you open a place in this schedule on noils, and there are 
a dozen other, yes, two dozen other products—and when I 
say “ products” I mean various stages of wool from the sheep's 
back to the cloth—that could be named, you reduce those duties 
and your importations all follow on the basis of the price that 
it costs to get it in as scoured wool. 

So that we have had plenty of revision; we have had re- 
vision up and we have had revision down; we have had the 
duty on wool considerably higher than it is in the present 
tariff; we have had the duty on woolen manufactures lower; 
we have had wool lower; we have been up and down; we have 
been from free wool up to 12 or 13 or 14 cents a pound; and 
we have arrived at that stage when, enlightened by experience, 
we know that, taking the duty as it is, with business adjusted 
to it, we can proceed so that the woolgrower and the manu- 
facturer can both be successful; but undertake to revise it, 
and, with the diversity of opinion, it is manifest on its face 
that it can not be done at this juncture. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator’s argument is that 
because there is a diversity of opinion here, we ought not to 
revise the tariff on wool. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from iowa 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming, 
as he seems to be well informed in regard to this matter, 
whether he thinks it is practicable to adopt the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa, even though he agrees to the provision? 
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Mr. WARREN. By no manner of means, Mr. President; be- 
cause to undertake to enter that domain means to take up the 
entire schedule, from its title to its end. I submit that when 
we are proceeding along under a schedule that has had many 
years of study, that has been changed from time to time, and 
we have had the most illustrious woolmen and the most experi- 
enced woolmen working upon it as commissioners, in undertak- 
ing a revision of the entire schedule we must resort to some- 
thing more than the thought of any one Senator, however able 
he may be, submitted on this floor at this time. 


Mr. PAGE. I have had some experience in this matter. I 
have been handling wool for fifty-odd years, and haye been a 
woolgrower for perhaps twenty years; and, instead of there 
being 3 or 4 or 5 kinds of wool, as has been stated here, 
I know I make 36 kinds. I can say that the more this mat- 
ter is discussed the more it seems to me impracticable to 
make up a schedule in a moment. It must be the subject of a 
great deal of research and study, and I am quite confident that 
if the Senator from Iowa would study the whole problem to its 
source he would find that every movement he makes would 
involye him in more trouble in regard to the adjustment of his 
ideas to the grading and the producing of wool. I, myself, do 
not know as to the Minnesota and the Wyoming wool, but I 
imagine that the difference in the price is due not so much to 
the difference in the quality of the wool as to the difference in 
the shrinkage. 

To-day the price of “A-super” scoured wool is somewhere 


* from 70 to 75 cents, and we have wool which we call our 


“seller” wool, which runs down as low as 5 cents a pound. 
I do not know just where they would come in under any sched- 
‘ule, but I do know that the whole matter of wools is an in- 
tricate one. For instance, we have to-day an excellent market 
for every class of wool that goes into the ordinary clothing we 
wear, and I do not know that there has been a day in the year 
when there has not been a pretty good demand for all of that 
class of wool. On the other hand, ordinary carding wools have 
been so dull that there have been times in the last two years 
when we could not get enough for them, because the claim of 
the manufacturer was that the wools had gone out of style, 
and therefore there was no demand for them. 

I do not know exactly what the Senator from Iowa means 
when he says that the people can not get clothing at a fair 
price, because I know that wools that were sold at 40 cents a 
pound three or four years ago have, by reason of the change 
in fashion, gone down to 25. The reduction has been immense, 
I imagine that the more this question is studied the more 
difficult it will be found to adjust any schedule here upon the 
spur of the moment, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, nobody has ever intended 
to settle this matter on “the spur of the moment.” These 
schedules have been made from generation to generation, prac- 
tically, so far as Congress is concerned. They were originally 
made outside of Congress. They have been perpetuated because 
it has been easier for Congress to allow outsiders to adjust all 
these matters than to attend to them within the walls of this 
Chamber and the Chamber of the House. I am not complain- 
ing particularly about that. It is an ugly mess; it can not be 
approached without watchfulness and pious meditations of all 
sorts; but is that any reason why it should be left undisturbed 
for fifty years? What I am seeking now to have done is to 
have a genuine, scientific protection and Republican revision, 
and the word “revision” means “look at it again.” Let us 
see whether what was fairly good fifty years ago has not be- 
come outgrown and behind these times. I regret that we are 
being denied even that poor privilege. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bnidds in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to carry out the suggestion 
one step further. “ Revise” means to look at it again, but there 
is nothing implied in the term “revision” that compels you to 
change, is there? You merely look at it to see whether a change 
is necessary. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When you look at it with the impartial and 
well-trained mind of the Senator from Montana the first thing 
you see is that it can be infinitely improved, and that is an in- 
teresting aspect of this matter to me. 

Mr. President, I started out to tell what I intended to do 
or should try to do, and I have yielded without any embar- 
rassment to everybody who desired to participate in the run- 
ning discussion, and I am very glad that I did so. I now 
desire to state the amendment which I propose. I propose, in 
the first place, to offer an amendment placing the wool duties 


upon the basis of the proportional shrinkage of the wools im- 
ported. 

My honored friend the Senator from Utah says that it is im- 
practicable, because he once was deceived in buying a wagon 
load of wool in Utah, during the early settlement of that coun- 
try. He overlooks the fact that the Government of the United 
States is now spending nearly a hundred thousand dollars a 
year for an analytical bureau in connection with the appraisers’ 
stores in the city of New York to do with modern scientific 
accuracy what was impossible and incredible only twenty years 
ago. He overlooks the fact that we are able not only to tell 
the scoured contents of the fleece to-day by scientific means, but 
we can tell the moisture contained in the fleece as well. Be- 
side every wool market in England stands a conditioning plant, 
which reports with scientific accuracy even the moisture con- 
tained in a scoured piece of wool submitted to this modern 
scientific instrument. 

It is also interesting to find from the literature on this sub- 
ject, that every international wool market is crowded with ex- 
perts who almost at a glance can report with perfect accuracy 
the state of a fleece as to its wool contents. That seems in- 
credible to the Senator from Wyoming, and yet such is the skill 
acquired at these London and Liverpool and Bradford auctions 
that there are there men who do not even need a machine to 
report with accuracy for those for whom they act the wool 
contents of every fleece sold at that auction. 

Nobody in this world buys the dirt and grease in woob. 
Every man who buys wool buys the wool contents of the fleece 
or the bale, and if it were not possible to find out what it is, 
how would it be possible to conduct these auctions at the great 
centers of wool distribution throughout the world? 

But I intend te accompany this proposed amendment with 
a little Treasury regulation, which is feasible, according to 
the testimony of our own Bureau of Standards, upon which 
we have also spent a good many thousand dollars since the 
Senator from Utah made an erroneous calculation as to the 
wool contents of a wagonload of wool in the early settlement 
of Utah, and I have spent many golden hours in the society 
of these great scientists. If any man will inquire of them, they 
will tell him it is perfectly feasible to levy this duty upon the 
scoured contents of the fleece and to determine with scientifia 
accuracy, without scouring the wools, exactly what are the 
wool contents of every cargo of wool entering the ports. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. e 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that the Bureau 
of Standards, in my judgment, has laid out its work to attack 
about every problem on the earth and some under the earth 
and over it. They have succeeded in some. They have made 
no progress whatever and give no promise regarding this wool 
matter. There is not a single buyer of wool for direct manu- 
facture within my acquaintance—and I have followed the mat- 
ter for a great many years—who will trust his own judgment 
to buy closely on wool shrinkage, if a large amount of wool is 
at stake, but insists always upon samples and the scouring of 
such samples. 

I wish to state to the Senator that if he goes to England and 
the markets there he will find a crowd of men there before the 
wool is taken up, taking samples and scouring them. So that 
the men buy each lot of wool upon what it actually shrinks. 

Mr. President, go to Boston or New York. If a man wants 
to buy any wool of any consequence, and especially if it is 
close, he has sample bags sent to his place and he scours them. 
The trade is all conducted along that line rather than on the 
judgment of any man. I do not believe you can find a single 
wool dealer who would say to you that he can insure a correct 
estimate within 1 to 5 per cent on different wools of what the 
shrinkage actually will be. It is always a guess, although it 
may be a close one, and wool being such a valuable product 
guesses alone are not to be relied upon. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then if that is true it is not necessary in 
the present state of the science to guess on this subject. So I 
will have printed in connection with that amendment the 
regulation—a brief one—which I have drawn to put the Govern- 
ment through just about the same process that the wool buyer 
puts his agent through in determining what to pay for his wool. 
I use the same process to determine what duty to assess upon it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator's last remark seems to me 
a demonstration that the amendment is susceptible of being 
administered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have never submitted it to any expert 
who doubted it. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. I asked the question some time ago, when 
the Senator from Montana had said that he preferred the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the present law, if 
that was also the opinion of the Senator from Utah—whether 
he would also prefer this amendment to the present law—and 
he said it was incapable of administration. The Senator from 
Iowa has demonstrated, by reason of these scientific tests, and so 
forth, that it is capable of administration. That being true, or 
supposing it is true, supposing the Senator from Iowa happens 
to be right about it, and it is capable of administration, will the 
Senator from Utah agree with the Senator from Montana that 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa is better than the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that, I wish to say that no one 
can tell what the wool shrinks until it is scoured, and then 
there are no two men who shrink wool who will get exactly 
the same result. If it was shrunk in New York port it may 
show one result. If it was shrunk in Boston port it may show 
a different result. It depends upon how the wool is scoured, 
and it is impossible to tell the shrinkage until it is scoured. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Could it possibly show such a startling 
variety of injustices as are involved in assessing a fixed amount 
upon the raw wool without any regard whatever to whether it 
shrunk 1 per cent or 75? 

Mr. NELSON. Will Fe. Senator from Iowa yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Would it not be possible, with a consign- 
ment of wool arriving at the custom-house, to take a bunch of 
that wool and put it through a process of scouring and deter- 
mine just what the net amount of wool is? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the fact that that can not be done. One bag of 
wool may shrink 60 per cent, another may shrink 65, just the 
same as the fleeces may differ. 

Mr. NELSON. We have a way of inspecting wheat in Minne- 
sota. We take out of every load of wheat a sample, and one 
out of every sack; and so if the wool comes in different bags or 
bundles, you can take a sample out of each and put it through 
the process of scouring and arrive definitely at the amount of 
net wool there is in the consignment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Cleaning of wheat and wool are entirely differ- 
ent propositions. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I now desire to proceed a step further. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Would the Senator object to my asking a 
question ? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not want to insist on the Senator 
from Utah answering unless he wanted to. Therefore I did not 
pursue the question at first very much, because he said it was 
impossible of administration. But, now that the Senator from 
Iowa has demonstrated to his own satisfaction at least, and it 
looks plausible to us, that it is capable of administration, my 
question to the Senator is this: Supposing the Senator from 
Iowa is right about that, then would the Senator from Utah 
be in favor of this amendment rather than the present law, as 
the Senator from Montana has said he was? 

Mr. SMOOT. I answered before, and I will answer again, 
that it is not possible of administration; and I say to the Sen- 
ator now, as I said then, upon the hypothesis that he submits to 
me, I do not particularly care about offering an opinion. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then the Senator declines to give an 
opinion as to whether he prefers this amendment rather than 
the present law, supposing that the Senator from Iowa is right 
and that it can be administered? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not desire to discuss the matter fur- 
ther except to say I will print the Treasury regulations with 
which I propose to accompany this proposition. If that amend- 
ment is adopted it equalizes these duties as between the carded 
wool people and the worsted people and the spinning people so 
far as raw wool is concerned, and that, in my judgment, is the 
first thing necessary to be done if we are going to preserve the 
woolen manufacturing industry in the United States. 

I again propose an amendment which relates to paragraph 
871. I propose to strike it out and insert these words: 

Woolens advanced from the scoured state, known as wos valued at 
not more than 40 cents 2 und, 30 cents pe pound ; ued at more 
than 40 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound; and in ‘addition thereto 
on all the foregoing 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows what the Wilson Act 
provided. The Wilson Act, with free wool, made the duty on 
tops 20 per cent. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. This is vastly more than that. It is 20 
per cent ad valorem in addition to the specific assessments. 

Mr. WARREN. You have now 30 per cent on tops. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Thirty and 35. 

Mr. WARREN. How many pounds of wool make a pound of 
tops? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I understand that the tops are over two- 
thirds of the pound; the noils are less than one-third. 

Faes WARREN. There is a shrinkage besides the noils and 
the top. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; there is a further shrinkage after 
you start in to make yarn. 

Mr. WARREN. In other words, the top is an advancement 
beyond scoured wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I want to show my honored friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming, exactly what is done. If you will look 
into the coffin there, at the wool exibition, you will see every- 
thing white and clean and beautiful. It is really an attractive 
thing, and yet it is a mere exhibit. I believe it is the same 
exhibit that the State of Montana had at the world’s fair in 
1903. I may be mistaken about that. If you showed an ordi- 
nary old carded-wool manufacturer those specimens he would 
laugh in your face. These are not the tops of commerce. These 
are not the noils of commerce. These are not the wastes of 
commerce. If you want to see a genuine noil just as these 
poor fellows buy it in the market, I show it to you there [ex- 
hibiting]. If you come up here with me you will find the 
seeds of plants and burs and everything else in it. How does 
that happen? The man who is combing English wool does 
not scour it at all; or at least if he scours it, he touches it very 
lightly for fear of breaking the fibers still further, and his 
object is to get as many long hairs preserved in the fleece as 
possible. 

So he hardly touches it. He does not put it in soda, but he 
combs it, and as he combs it out come the dirt and the burs 
and the accumulations—everything that was left in it after it 
was washed in the stream—and that is the noil of commerce, 
as I found out by talking to 20 manufacturers who are en- 
guged 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to say they card 
wool unwashed or unscoured? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did not say carded. I said combed it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course if the Senator knew—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If they did not comb it, how did they pro- 
duce a noil like that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before they could comb it they had to card it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the question whether the Senator said 
that they carded the wool and combed it without scouring? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did say that these long, delicate wools 
are not so scoured as to prevent the noils appearing of that color, 
which I undertake to say is the ordinary commercial noil that 
is sold to the carded woolen mills of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator calls that what? What designa- 
tion does he give it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. A noil. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not mean that; but what kind of wool—a 
delicate wool? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Whatever wool—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that is a 
coarse-fiber wool of the very lowest grade. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do not make any unkind remarks about 
it. [Laughter.] That is not the only kind of noils we have 
here. There [exhibiting] is the noil produced in the prepara- 
tion of wool for the weaving of carpets. Did you ever see that 
kind of noil out in Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not make carpets in Utah. But this is 
hardly wool. This is camel’s hair, [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And the peculiarity about this tariff act is 
that it treats camel’s hair and goat’s hair exactly as it does 
wool. [Laughter.] The hair of any animal has the same dig- 
nity as wool under this law, which has passed beneath the eyes 
of the wisdom that has come here from the State of Utah. 
There is no question about that. Why should I be derided for 
presenting camel’s hair, when the statesmen for fifty years have 
rated it as wool and treated it with the same dignity through- 
out every paragraph of those schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to know, I will tell him. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Well, it would be interesting, seeing your 
contemptuous allusion to camel's hair, to know how it hap- 
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pened to creep into this schedule and say there for fifty years 
without any comments from anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. Camel's hair is used in the very coarest goods, 
and is mixed with wool for the purpose of manufacturing horse 
blankets, carpets—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Have you made provision in this bill for 
noils arising out of the manufacture of wool into horse blankets? 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision we put into this bill is to pro- 
tect all noils, and if we put a rate on noils that would protect 
that class, what would become of the great majority of the high- 
priced noils that are worth the same as scoured wool? They 
would not be protected. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When I come to noils I am going to tell 
you exactly what I think ought to become of them. I think it is 
not an act of statesmanship, but of very ordinary everyday— 
I will not say stupidity, but I can not think of a synonym that 
moderates that expression—that treats noils of camel's hair, 
ready to be thrown away, with the same dignity as the finest 
noils exhibited by my friend, the Senator from Montana, are 
treated. If I had the writing of it, I would put on a reasonable 
ad valorem to protect it. I would make it high enough to be 
prohibitory if necessary, but not so written as to make it ridicu- 
lous before the community. 

Mr. President, the reason I do not like the rates upon these 
wool tops is that I do not think, while that is a beautiful 
specimen of tops, scoured, I have no doubt, with selected 
chemicals, for the instruction of my honored friend, the Sena- 
tor from Montana, that even the top which he exhibited 
there ought to be protected by the same rate that is applied to 
woolen cloth of the highest kind. I feel sure that if there is 
any sense in making this tariff schedule, the duty on these 
wool tops ought to be somewhere above the duty on scoured 
wool and below the duty on finished yarns; and I should like 
to see somebody who has the leisure and the scientific taste 
to locate that duty about in the right place. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator thinks that in this readjust- 
ment the carded-wool men are the men who suffer and they are 
the ones he would like to relieve? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; they are the ones I heard complaining. 

Mr. WARREN. That being true, how does the Senator pro- 
pose to relieve the carded-wool men by changing the duty on 
tops, for I want to say to the Senator what he perhaps already 
knows that tops are not used by the carded-wool men at all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I know that; but they are bought and sold 
in this market. 

Mr. WARREN. They have no effect whateyer upon the 
earded-wool men 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I know. 

Mr. WARREN (continuing). Unless they are put down low 
enough to cheat the woolgrower out of the tariff on wool. . 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They are, however, made for sale. Some- 
body buys them. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Somebody sells them. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If I did not know who the parties were, 
I would still want to take some precaution to see that an ad- 
vantage was not given to the seller over the buyer by making 
the rate absurdly prohibitory. 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator rather have the tops 
made abroad than here? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; it is not necessary to make the tops 
abroad. The tops ought to be made here. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But where a combination of top makers 
is organized here, selling its product to the public, selling it 
to those who want to buy, I would have the rate so arranged 
that after it got to about the level of real extortion the man 
could turn with a cheerful countenance to the world’s markets 
and relieve himself without being robbed world without end. 
That is the theory in my head. 

Mr. WARREN. But, Mr. President, there is no combination 
of top makers. There is no trust in that business. The con- 
cerns which make tops are all separate and distinct. They 
have arbitrary qualities, and the nature of wool is such that 
they could no more combine in the top business than they could 
in any other branch of the woolen business. The“ three largest 
top makers in the country also comb on commission; that is, 
for a nominal fee they take wool from either merchants, or 
spinners who do only drawing and spinning, and comb the wool 
into tops, thus enabling men of small capital to engage in the 
worsted-spinning business without the investment necessary for 
washing, carding, and combing machinery, which constitutes 
half of the cost of equipment of a complete worsted-spinning 
plant making yarn from raw wool. No manufacturer has to 


buy tops, because tops are simply one of the products of wool 
as it goes along toward cloth, and if tops are too high, bring 
wool in and make the tops or make it into yarn, and bring in 
the yarn. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I instructed by self by wandering around 
the woolen mills of New England a good deal, and while I find 
it is true that everybody could make tops if he wanted to, and 
had the machinery and the capital to attend to it, is is not true 
that everybody does. But, on the contrary, there are many 
humble folk who are relying on their more highly capitalized 
neighbors for their tops, and within the last few years the 
largest top mill in the world has been built, largely as a mer- 
cantile proposition to manufacture and sell its articles to those 
who are not so situated as to make it themselves. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator one more question. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator know of a single manu- 
facturer in the United States who is asking us to reduce the 
tariff on cotton so that he may buy the tops? I do not know 
of a single one in the United States who is asking us to reduce 
the price of tops so that he may buy those tops for his own use. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I know it has been twenty-two years since 
the farmer was put forward for the first time to remove this 
chestnut from the fire. In 1888 substantially the same duty on 
tops was suggested by a leading worsted manufacturer of New 
England. Here it is in this book exactly as he proposed it. 
Up to that time there is no trace of anybody else wanting it, 
and yet from that time to this every time a controversy has 
been raised about it, every time anybody has felt called on to 
say it is too high, the brethren who originated it drop into the 
background and outstep the magnificent wool raisers and sheep 
breeders, like my friend from Wyoming, to take the laboring 
oar in defense of a proposition that is absolutely indefensible. 

Mr. WARREN. Shall I tell the Senator why that originated 
and what was the interest of the woolmen? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think I know what the Senator is going 
to say. He says, “ You do not want tops to come in;” but I 
say it is not necessary to have tops come in from abroad. It 
is not necessary to choose between having them come in in 
large quantities and this duty, which is so high that nobody 
would ever think of such a thing as undertaking any commerce 
in them whatever. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator guessed wrong. I will tell the 
Senator, if he will wait a moment—and it will take but a mo- 
ment—why the farmer was interested. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think I know what the Senator has in 
that envelope. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam glad the Senator does know. Following 
the law of 1883, under which neither the wool men nor the manu- 
facturers were successful, the Treasury Department ruled that 
this material [exhibiting], which is tops, a refinement of wool, 
and costs a great deal more than scoured wools and a great deal 
more than washed wools, was subject to a duty of only 10 cents 
a pound, and that is what they collected. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That was wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator wonder that the woolman, 
who was put out of business because this product was brought 
in at 10 cents, which left him but 2 or 3 cents protection 
on the wool he raised, awoke to the fact that tops ought to be 
looked after? `; 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no reason to be astonished that he 
woke up, but I am amazed that he broke down the door and 
upset the furniture and in his effort to get that duty reenacted 
allowed people to write a schedule that put it upon the exact 
leyel with manufactured and finished cloth. 

Mr. WARREN. Which hurts nobody. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It may hurt nobody, but is it not a mighty 
comfortable protection for a gentleman who is manufacturing 
tops for sale? If you find a man who is entitled, for example, 
to 25 or 30 cents protection, and by reason of the fright of the 
woolgrowers is given 44 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad 
yalorem, as if the product was woolen cloth, do you not think 
such a man engaged in making tops for sale might be interested 
more than the public is in keeping such a duty upon them? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘There is only one use the tops can be put to, 
and that is to make them into yarns, unless you give them to 
the carded wool men as waste stock. The man who is making 
tops—— 
Mr. DOLLIVER. Did you ever hear of anyone giving any- 
thing to the carded wool men? 

Mr. WARREN. They have had everything they have asked 
for up to date, and they could have everything they ask for 
now, if they did not ask the woolgrowers of this country to lay 
down and let them walk over them with a rate about a half 
and from that to a third of what we enjoy now upon wool. 
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Tops can only be made into yarn, and yarn is imported as yarn. 
Nobody need buy tops that are made in this country, because 
they can get it in yarn, and the Senator says that yarns are 


lower. Then the tops come in in yarn. If he is making tops, 
all he has to do is to bring in wool and scour his own wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I went into that more fully 
than I intended to do. I want now to approach one of the 
complaints that these great American manufacturers have made 
to me, and I confess it has not only convinced my judgment, 
but it has touched my heart. I am not so cold-blooded as some. 
When a man comes to me and says, “ For fifty years my father 
and I have been building up a great woolen manufacturing 
industry, and I find myself ground to poverty and to bank- 
ruptcy by the laws of the United States,” I am not so con- 
stituted that I can tell him not to occupy my time; that if the 
business is not profitable, to quit it; that the thing is obsolete; 
that their inheritance from their fathers is in a way to be totally 
destroyed; Jock it up and quit and get into some other busi- 
ness. I am not so constituted. I would not do that until I 
had spent a good many days trying to find out what the man’s 
real grievance was, and I think I have gotten down to this 
simple point. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator would not destroy another in- 
dustry to save that one? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; and I have not found one of these 
men, although borne down with care and anxiety about their 
own business, who would consent to that. They want an ar- 
rangement which will equalize their relations, and not an ad- 
vantage, such as the Senator from Wyoming will demand in 
the way of increases for the p of the protection of the 
woolgrowers of the United States in this tariff schedule. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that I should be 
glad, and I stand ready, to help the carded wool industry, if I 
can. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When? 

Mr. WARREN. I will tell the Senater. The Senator talks 
about carded industry as though everyone interested in carded 
wool was here asking that a change be made in the tariff. 
Does the Senator think that was the case? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There have been so many of them and so 
many associations represented here—— 

Mr. WARREN. As a matter of fact there are some 50 or 
75 out of 700 who are asking for a change. My judgment is 
that they will be perfectly satisfied, because this change in 
values and the changes in fashion will bring up the industry. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Either that or death, industrial death, 
will put all their fears at rest. 

Mr. WARREN. When the Senator says that he is going to 
offer an amendment which will give us a higher tariff on wool, 
he proposes also to put on a product of wool so low a 
that not a pound of raw wool would enter in, and we would 
have all the products from foreign countries coming in at only 
a fraction of the duty upon wool. When you rob it of all 
surrounding superfluous things, in a sentence that is what it 
amounts to. I do not care what you put on a pound of wool, 
if you take enough wool and put it at 10 cents 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It will not be found that I have taken any 
product of wool and put it at 10 cents a pound. I hope that I 
may have the honor of a careful examination by the Senator 
from Wyoming of the amendments I propose to offer. I have 
not done an unkind thing to wool. 

Mr. WARREN. But you have offered an amendment which 
confessedly is very much lower than the present duty on wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What amendment does my friend refer to? 

Mr. WARREN. On tops and on noils, both. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, when I offered the amend- 
ment which I have proposed on tops, I am amazed at the con- 
sideration I have shown to that historic by-product. - 

Mr. WARREN. The cloth in that case might as well be 
called a by-product. The top is not only not a by-product, but it 
is one of the stairs up which the wool ascends on its way to 
finished cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I want the tops as they are going up the 
stairs from wool to cloth to stop before they get to cloth, 

Mr. WARREN. How would you stop it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Valued at not more than 40 cents, 30 cents 
a pound; valued at more than 40 cents a pound, 35 cents a 
pound, and in addition thereto the ad valorem of 20 per cent. 
Do you not think that sounds pretty good to.a man who is try- 
ing to get tops protected as they ought to be? 

Mr. WARREN. It sounds mighty good to a man who wants 
a lower tariff on wool; it looks good to the importer; it looks 
mighty good to the manufacturer who, under the guise of friend- 
ship for the woolman, will import it at less than the present 
rates on wool. 


Mr. DOLIAVER. If I had not had at the hands of manu- 
facturing experts, as interested as the Senator from Wyoming 
is in the maintenance of the wool industry, figures that prove it 
is for protective purposes fully adequate, I would not offer it. 

But I was speaking about the grievance the carded-wool 
people have in the imposition. Here is a man engaged in the 
manufacture of worsted goods buying flocks in England and 
paying upon them here a duty equal to a second duty of 15 cents 
a pound. He takes it to his mill and combs it. It is exactly 
as a man would comb his hair. The long fiber straightens itself 
out and the short fibers fall away. 

The long fibers constitute the tops and the short fibers consti- 
tute the noils. If you will look there at those samples you will 
find noils whiter than snow, but in point of fact, as I said in 
the combing of the wool, according to the best testimony I 
have ever been able to get, they do not apply harsher processes 
of scouring for fear of still further injuring the long fibers. 
Consequently the comb passes through the tops and you find 
burs and various kinds of dirt, so that before the carded woolen 
manufacturers can use a pound of it at least 25 per cent has 
passed away in scouring it and in getting it absolutely clean. 
But here upon these noils is fixed an adamantine duty of 20 
cents a pound. It does not make any difference what kind of 
wools they are, even if they are the noils of camel's hair, as 
my friend from Utah said these noils are, whether costly or not, 
whether high grade or low, whether they are white as snow 
or black as that wool, whatever their condition, the duty is 20 
cents a pound. 

I undertake to say that the man who is making worsted cloth, 
turning out that by-product in the United States to-day, will 
get profit enough to pay and more than pay all the duty he ever 
paid at the custom-houses of the United States on the wool out 
of which those noils were produced. 

Mr. WARREN. The carded-wool men do not have to have 
nous. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then, there is not one of them who knows 
anything about the business. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is mistaken. Noils are but one 
product for them, and because they are cheaper they use them; 
but they can use instead every pound of wool that I might 
grow, or that people with whom I am interested grow, or that 
the Senator grows in Iowa. There is no trouble about that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. You would want to have this product 
thrown away? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why not have an act of Congress that once 
a year those things shall be burned up? Eyery woolgrower 
would be secure if that was in operation. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator seems to be going just a little 
away from the ordinary line. When I say it is not necessary 
to use the noils, I want to say that the carded-wool men are 
not such mendicants that they must depend upon them. If 
there is a product coming from the mills that is lower than 
other classes of wool, of course they use it, and if they can 
they will bear it down. It is a matter of fact that they have 
already borne the tariff upon it down from 30 per cent to 20 
per cent. But now they are not satisfied. They have the privi- 
lege, I want to say to the Senator, of bringing in noils that are 
free from burs. They can bring in carbonized noils, and there 
are noils worth to-day 67 to 75 cents per pound. There is no 
trouble about that. It may be true that the more common 
noils can not be brought in with satisfaction. Why bring 
them in, then? Here is a sample of such noils as can be brought 
in under the tariff at 20 cents—absolutely pure, carbonized noils, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. From where? 

Mr. WARREN. This is from our American mills. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I thought the Senator said it had been 
brought into the country. 

Mr. WARREN. I say noils just like that could come in. It 
is a recombed noil, but the noil carbonized makes it even purer 
than that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It has a bright and glistening look that 
I have never seen on the noils here. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator wants to know where those 
noils came from I can tell him, and I can tell him that I saw 
the cards working that made the noils. I saw them made, if 
that will be satisfactory to the Senator. 

Now I want to return. The carded-wool men use almost 
everything in the shape of wool and cotton rags, and so forth, 
and if there were not a pound of noils from now to Christendom 
the carded-wool men would go on just the same. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I think the duties on all 
the by-products of worsted making are too high. They are 
prohibitory. They are unequal. The range of the prices of 
the articles is so great that when you set a specific duty on 
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one you are already necessarily creating inequalities. When 
you put the rate high enough for the highest, you make it 
ridiculously high for the low and the ordinary. Therefore, 
I propose to make some suggestions as to reducing these duties 
on all by-products of the worsted making and on all the waste 
incident to the wool market in the United States. So much 
for the material. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, Mr. President, let the Senator remem- 
ber that there is just one product of the worsted manufacturer— 
noils—that the carded-wool men seek, because the other prod- 
ucts are used in the making of worsted yarns and in the con- 
struction of worsted cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the knitting people are giving me 
almost as much anxiety as the carded-wool people. I intend 
to put into the Recorp, into this speech 

Mr. WARREN. The knitters are buyers of yarn, unless they 
make their own yarn; but, as knitters only, they have no direct 
interest in the waste duties. Would the Senator like to know 
what the knitters put into their product? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not want to go into their product, but 
I want to put into the Recorp their complaint against this bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I have here some of the material the knit- 
ting men use. 8 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I hope the Senator is not meditating any 
suspicion of these good people. 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all; I simply wish to show how 
unnecessary it is for these people to use slubbing waste in 
knitting stock. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Strangely, you stopped just a few inches 
ahead of the proposition that I am approaching in respect to 
our assessment of the compensatory duties upon woolen cloth. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam compensated if I have got ahead of the 
Senator in any way. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Just that little suggestion of yours to 
these woolen people—these yarn people claim certain privileges 
that they ought to have on account of wool, when in point of 
fact they do not patronize wool at all—has brought back to my 
mind the second thing that I have been struggling with during 
the past few weeks, and that is the old assessment, to 
which we have grown accustomed, of four times the duty on 
unwashed clothing wool of the first class to the pound of cloth; 
that is to say, 44 cents in some cases, and in the lower cases 
a less ratio is claimed necessary as a compensatory duty. Com- 
pensatory for what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I always welcome the light thrown on this 
subject by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply means to compensate for loss in the 
manufacture of the wool and the cloth. There is not a ques- 
tion in my mind, and I do not think there is in the Senator's, 
but that there is a loss of a pound out of four, because the 
testimony of Mr. Dale, spoken of so highly, says even more than 
that, because he estimates that it takes 154 pounds to make 100 
pounds of cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Here is a man who does not live in the 
United States. He is making cloth in some other country. He 
comes over here with his cloth. It has only a little wool in it, 
only a few threads. Possibly half of it is cotton and the rest 
of it mostly cotton. He approaches our custom-house, and this 
bill, following the custom for the last fifty years, assesses him 
four times the weight of his cloth for the purpose of compensat- 
ing somebody for something. Will the Senator from Utah 
kindly state who is the person to be compensated, and for what 
he is being compensated in a case like that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take great pleasure in doing so. It is 
for the reason that there is not a question but that the compen- 
satory duty is at least 1 pound out of 4 in the manufacture of 
this wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator refers to a piece of goods that 
comes in here with only a little. If we put the compensatory 
duty only to protect that little wool, then the whole system of 
manufacturing in this country would be placed upon the basis 
of a low-grade manufacture of woolens, and the whole door 
would be opened for the importation from foreign countries of 
the high-grade wool. 

So, then, it becomes necessary absolutely to have this com- 
pensatory duty upon the very highest class of goods, and in 
doing it it keeps out of this country the goods made from 
mungo and waste of every kind. It is true that the Senator 
can figure upon a piece of cloth that is worth less than 40 
cents a pound, and the ad valorem duty would be 150 per cent, 
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But, Mr. President, if we did not have that compensatory 
duty of 4 pounds, as we reduce it so do we reduce the standard 
of our manufactures here of woolens and the protection that 
may be given to them. Therefore, in the hearings in 1867 that 
whole question was gone into, and every tariff bill that has been 
discussed upon this floor since has called attention to this very 
principle. It has been voted on in the Senate time and time 
again. If we followed out the counsel of the Senator from 
Iowa and reduced that compensatory duty, all our best goods 
would be imported from a foreign country, and we would only 
be protected upon the very lowest grades of goods. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator might have said that it is not 
always 4 to 1, but 3 to 1 and 23 to 1. Furthermore, the ad 
valorem duty which is added to the compensatory is reckoned 
upon the value of the cloth. So what is lost in one class is 
made in the other. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah unconsciously exposes the real character of our situation. 

Mr. SMOOT., Not unconsciously, because I want the Senate 
of the United States to understand exactly the position. If I 
were going to make a speech now, I would call attention to the 
very principle and the discussions that have been had in this 
Chamber time and time again upon this very point. I did not 
bring it out here unconsciously, because I wanted Senators to 
understand it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I did not mean that the 
Senator was making any unconscious exposure of his views, but 
he is simply repeating what has been thrust at me from a good 
many quarters from the beginning of this controversy. He says 
this is all right because if you will examine it closely you will 
find the date 1867 on it; this is all right because if you go 
back far enough into the history you will find it has been 
indorsed and approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say now that as far 
as shrinkage of wools is concerned, they shrink just as much to- 
day as they did in 1867. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is more than can be said for the rates 
in this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. We were talking about the changes that may 
have taken place in the last fifty years as far as the shrinkage 
of wools is concerned and the scouring of them. They shrink 
more to-day than they did in 1867, and if the basis was fair in 
1867 it is certainly fair to-day. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not intend to judge 
with harshness the method of reasoning by which the Senator 
from Utah has fastened these things upon his mind, for the 
reason I have been for many years in the same case with him. 
I had read many of those old speeches, and in 1888, I think, I 
heard the honored Senator from Rhode Island state it in very 
much more accurate terms than the Senator from Utah has just 
now stated it, because in a carefully prepared address, which 
has become a little classic in the wool-tariff literature from that 
day to this, he not only showed that this 4 to 1 ratio was 
necessary, whether the wool was there or not, but he showed 
that unless we preserved it these great harms and hardships to 
our market place would happen. 

He said we must make the ratio as high as the highest pos- 
sible shrinkage of wool, because our competitors have access to 
those low-shrinkage wools. That seemed to be a very conclusive 
thing to me at the time, and I stated it with a solemn counte- 
nance to everybody who was disposed to dispute the sanctity of 
this ratio. It never occurred to me to talk with somebody who 
had made a specialty not of defending things after they are done, 
but of doing things after finding out how they ought to be done. 
So I laid that question before Mr. Dale, of the Textile World 
Record, and he said what I shall read. I asked him the follow- 
ing question : 

Q. I wish to talk with you a little about the framework of Schedule 
K as it relates to the specific duties applicable to the weight of cloths 
and dress goods manufactured here. ave you ever studied the ques- 
tion of whether the multiples of 3 and 4 by which this compensatory 


duty on cloth as related to the duties on wools of the first class has 
been calculated for so many years?—A. Yes; I have. 


Curiously enough, he did not flash on me those old speeches, 
but he stated that he had studied it himself. I went over to 
the House of Representatives during the early stages of the 
tariff controversy; in fact, I stayed over there nearly all the 
time, because there was nothing going on here. I was anxious 
to get the atmosphere that always comes from a live discussion 
of tariff questions. I was very much pleased when a very 
bright man, I think from Ohio, got up with a box of samples 
very much like that which we see before us, and exhibiting the 
same kind of goods, he said: 


I now propose to demonstrate that this ratio is correct. Mr. Chair- 


man, I will read from a speech made by the Hon. John Sherman on 
the 15th day of May, 1867. 
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That is all the attention he gave to it, and he passed on. 

So I was diving back into that literature—and I think I have 
perused it about as faithfully as any other man; certainly as 
any man who had other things to attend to—but here I ran 
across a man who said he had studied it himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not appear before the committee? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; he did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. He was not before the committee? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He was not before the committee. I can not 
find anybody who was before the committee, except our good 
worsted friends and a few habitual witnesses who hang around 
the committee rooms of both Houses of Congress like professional 
jurymen around the court-house out in our section of the country. 

Q. I would like to know what conclusions you have reached about 
that?—A. You will find my conclusions in this article, “ How much 
wool to make a pound of cloth?” No tariff on wool goods should be 
based on a ratio between grease wool and finished cloth. As well 
might one attempt to fix a ratio between fron ore and watch springs. 
No wool manufacturer attempts to estimate the cost of his finished 
fabrics from the cost of the grease wool. Such a basis would result in 
gross errors and ultimate bankruptcy. In buying grease wool, the first 
considerations are the amount of scoured wool that the grease wool will 
yield, and the intrinsic worth of the scoured fiber. About twenty years 
ago I made an extensive test to determine the shrinkage in manufac- 
turing all-wool cloth, and the result was that 1.54 pounds of scoured 
wool was required for 1 pound of cloth. The ratio between the grease 
wool and the finished cloth varies widely because of the difference in 
the shrinkage of wool in scouring. During the four years I was mak- 
ing the test referred to, I used many different lots of wool which varied 
widely in neni This variation of shrinkage is illustrated by 6 
lots of grease wool, which in scouring shrunk 76. 69, 62, 47, 35, and 16 
per cent, ively. Calculating the ratlo between these lots of 
grease wool and the finished cloth from the ratio of 1.54 between the 
scoured wool and the finished cloth, we find the following ratios between 
the grease wool and the finished cloth: 69, 5, 4, 3, 22, and 14. This 
shows plainly that no single ratio can be true of all kinds of wool. 

Q hat do you say, then, of the scheme of fixing these compensatory 
duties as this bill does, on the ratio of 4 to 1, and in the lower grades 
of 3 to 1? How does that work out? 


Now, listen: 


A. It causes great inequalities in the tariff especially, because the 
ratios named are applied not only to goods made of all wool, but to 
goods made of mixtures of wool and other materials. 

Q. What reason is there for compensating the manufacturer of cloth 
on account of the wool gig: when in point of fact little or no wool 
appears in the cloth which he makes?—A. There is, of course, no rea- 
son for compensating a manufacturer for duties paid on wool that is 
not used in the manufacture of the cloth. The 4 to 1 ratio between 
grease wool and cloth is correct only for all-wool cloth made of wool 
shrinking 60 to 65 per cent. As a matter of fact, no wool shrinking 
as much as that is imported into the United States. The specific duty 
of 11 or 12 cents a pound on grease wool forces the manufacturers to 
confine their purchases of forei wool to the light-shrinking lots. 
Consequently, the Dingley and Payne bills compensate the manufac- 
turer for wool duties which he has never paid. The defenders of the 
4 to 1 ratio sometimes seek to justify it by referring to or paraphrasing 
Senator ALDRICH’s defense of it twelve years ago. Thus one of them 
recently said to me: We need compensation at the rate of 4 to 1 
because our foreign competitors use these heavy wools.“ 

That is exactly what my friend from Utah has just said. 
Mr. Dale adds: 

The large amount of grease and dirt in the heavy-shrinking wools is 
no advantage to the foreign manufacturer. Wool cloth is made from 
the wool fiber, not from wool grease and dirt. There can be no justifi- 
cation for compensating for wool duties that have not been paid. 


That is the objection I have to this proposed statute. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is making a very able speech 
from his standpoint. From the light of experience we know 
how easy it is to make faces and to find fault with wool sched- 
ules, both as to wool and its manufactures. We have heard it 
for years. It is nothing new. It is sometimes more difficult to 
propose a remedy. Now, this compensation that is given the 
manufacturer for the wool, as I understand it, is meant to 
place him in the same position finally as if he had free wool. 
That is correct, is it not? Š 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think that was the origin of the super- 
stition. 4 

Mr. WARREN. There has to be some basis upon which to 
start with the ratio. 

Now, the Senator has just stated there that his correspondent, 
his expert, from whom he quotes, would require a ratio of 64 
in one case and ij in the other, an average of about 3 to 1, and 
4 to 1, taking that consideration. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On last Friday night it was proved to us 
conclusively that averages are in the nature of an imposition 
on the understanding of man. 

Mr. WARREN. Take the experiment he has quoted there 
and add them together and divide by 2, and you will find 
you have just what the present ratio is. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That has this advantage: One of those 
ratios is correct in some cases, but the average of them all is 
correct in no case. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. But I should like to ask the 
Senator, before he finishes, to state how he is going to make 
a ratio that will be all right and satisfactory to both the grower 
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of the material and the manufacturer, for the individuality 
of the wool and the woolgrower is lost sight of when the wool 
goes into the factory. Wool may go up and wool may go down. 

A man may buy his wool at a time when the clip is good. It 
may be 10 per cent higher, or it may be 10 per cent lower. If 
you undertake to fix a ratio ad valorem, where are you going to 
land? It is just like the ad valorem duty upon wool. You put 
the ad valorem duty upon wool, and the grower of sheep, at the 
time he can stand it the least, is going to be damaged the most. 
For instance, if wool is 20 cents to-day and an ad valorem of 
50 per cent should be placed upon it, it would be 10 cents. If 
wool should go down to 10 cents, the ad valorem would be 2 
cents, and the very time he needed protection most would be 
the time when he would be stripped of it. Again, wool goes 
up, and the time when he does not need them is just the time 
when you pile on duties and make them higher, Therefore, in 
manufacturing, where woo! fluctuates as it has within a year 
and a half from 15 to 25 cents, how are you going to fix a com- 
pensatory ratio unless you can fix the average? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, so persuasive are considera- 
tions such as the Senator from Wyoming has just made that 
I have postponed any final effort to secure a ratio which would 
be in the nature of an equitable and proportionate assessment. 
I have consented, with very great reluctance in my own mind, 
to preserve the historic ratio, not of 16 to 1, but of 4 to 1. 

Mr. WARREN. It is sometimes 3 to 1, or 33 to 1. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not intend to try to disturb that ratio, 
because I am so satisfied that it is sunk into the moral nature 
of so many good people in Wyoming that I could not undertake 
to extract it, even with delicate machinery, without upsetting 
the composure of friends, even here in the Senate Chamber. 
So I do not propose to change the ratio; but I intend to do a 
thing which I have thought of a great many times, though I 
never before could make out whether it was entirely feasible 
or not. I intend, in laying this compensatory duty, to make it 
4 or 3 times the weight, not of the cloth, but of the wool con- 
tained in the cloth. 

The idea got into my head that if you were compensating 
these manufacturers on account of not having free wool, you 
were carrying it a little too far when you gave them a compen- 
sition based upon the theory that the cloth was entirely made 
of wool, when, in point of fact, it is only half made of wool, 
and very often even a less proportion than that was in it. So 
I intend to push along these little amendments making this com- 
pensatory duty, intended to reimburse the manufacturer on ac- 
count of the loss that he sustains by reason of the wool duty. 
I intend to make that compensatory assessment applicable to 
the wool contents of the cloth and not to the weight of the 
cloth, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 5 à 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, again I call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the fact that it is absolutely impossible 
to say how much pure wool is in a piece of goods, or how much 
woolen noils, or how much slubbing waste, or how much ring 
waste, or how much roving waste it contains. It is true that 
we can tell how much cotton there may be in a piece of goods, 
but no one ever lived who could tell how much woolen waste is 
mixed with the pure wool in a piece of goods, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr, President, my friend understood me to 
very poor purpose if he suspected me of trying to separate, in 
the weighing of the wool in a piece of cloth, the pure wool from 
those wools which differ chemically from the pure wool only in 
the fact that they have had a longer experience in a cold world. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that this amendment would 
be absoluely unfair, for the very people who are in England 
to-day manufacturing cheap woolen goods, which contain from 
80 to 85 and 90 per cent of wool waste, would come in here and 
have to pay, perhaps, or should pay, the full amount, because 
you can not tell the difference. 3 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the honest manufacturer in that coun- 
try would put in 10 per cent of the very best cotton in the 
world, he is to be penalized because he has done so. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; he is only deprived of the compensa- 
tion based on the idea that that cotton is wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but there is cotton that is worth a great 
deal more than the mungo which is contained in that piece of 
goods, and that is not penalized. But the man who would, per- 
haps, get in here 10 per cent of cotton is 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We do not put a duty on cotton, you know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking of the duty on cotton, for 
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the cotton would be in the woolen goods then. It is to be taken 
out, according to the argument 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let me show my friend from Utah how 
beautifully and how automatically my scheme works. He is 
anoa to keep out these low, cheap, vile, worthless cloths, is 

e no 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the programme which the Senator 
offers is not going to keep that vile, low stuff out, for they can 
not tell how much there is of it by testing. If they attempt to 
eat wastes out with acids, it all goes out. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do we not keep them out now? 

Mr. SMOOT. We keep them out now by having a duty so 
high that they can not come in. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We have the duty so high because it is a 
fixed assessment upon the weight of the cloth. I propose to fix 
the assessment upon the weight of the wool as found in the 
cloth; but these cheap shoddy goods are all wool in the cloth, 
and nothing else. They would report upon analysis that the 
wool content of the cloth is all there. Therefore on these cheap 
shoddy goods, which we are so anxious to keep out and which 
we are now keeping out, my scheme would operate automatically 
to still keep them out, and at the same time take away from 
people, who are sending here goods upon which they get a 
compensation on account of the presence of wool in them which 
is not there, that unnecessary compensatory which is sup- 
posed to reimburse them, but which, in fact, really subsidizes 
them and enables them to gather newspaper facilities and put 
forward my friend from Wyoming and other good people to 
fight their battles before the bar of public opinion with the 
people of the United States. 

I propose that the goods coming into the United States in 
which wool does not appear, except in small quantities, in 
which there are materials other than wool, I propose to take 
away from them this bogus compensation, which they now have, 
by which the weight of the cloth is weighed up as if it con- 
tained 4 pounds of clothing wool of the first class in its texture 
and its make-up. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean to intimate that an 

English manufacturer or a German manufacturer, if he was 
going to adulterate his goods, and if perchance there was cotton 
in them and it would not be counted in the value of the goods, 
he would still put cotton in them? No; of course he would not. 
He would put in them wool extracts and the lowest grade waste 
and mungo; and no one could tell it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If that is true, you have got four or five 
hundred per cent of this mungo waste, flocks, and other wool 
waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, Mr. President, I wish, therefore, that much 
more to keep it out of this country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
appears to be a sort of practical contention between the duty 
on this wool waste and the statement just made by the Senator 
from Utah, that these goods are so cheap that it does not pay 
to adulterate them with cotton. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator, I presume, 
knows—of course he must know—that since a tariff on wools 
was first established, more than a century ago, in all the 
tariff bills there is not a single exception, save one, which does 
not put a tariff on a fabric of which wool forms any part, and 
that one, away back in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
put it upon that of which wool was the chief factor; but 
every other law, including the Wilson-Gorman law, has been in 
almost the same identical language and has put a duty on 
fabrics, whether containing a large or small quantity of wool. 
Perhaps they have all been wrong; perhaps for one hundred 
and twenty years we have been wrong; perhaps the Senator is 
right; but I think he will see that it takes a little longer gen- 
erally and a little more time—I will not say any more per- 
suasiye argument than that furnished us by the Senator—to 
bring about a great reform, when all parties on both sides have 
said all the way along for one hundred and twenty years that 
a tariff should apply to a fabric of which wool composed any 
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arr DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not now intend to go 
any more particularly into the amendment which I intend to 
offer to the woolen-cloth paragraph or schedule, but I hasten to 
state another thing that I intend to do, unless I am persuaded 
by some unseen influence not to do it. I think these woolen 
rates by reason of these calculations are so high that, whether 
they Are good, bad, or indifferent, they make the protective- 
tariff system look ugly and malevolent in its relations to the 
market place, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question there? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Theories, of course, may sound good or bad, 
but it comes down to a simple, practical business proposition— 
how much does the tariff add to a man’s suit of clothes or the 
cloth from which it is made? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think I have heard that argument. That 
depends upon the suit of clothes. 

Mr. WARREN. It is very small. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. And you talk about this malevolent tariff 
and this—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did not say “malevolent tariff;“ I said 
that a tariff so framed as to have a malevolent countenance, 
although the purpose of it was benevolent and helpful and it 
ought to present such an appearance to the community. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, dressed as well as he is, prob- 
ably has not 3 pounds of wool upon his person. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am very thankful for that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. I thought so. If a possible $1.33 protective 
tariff is too much to be levied upon a suit of clothes in order 
that we may employ in this country, as we do, a million peo- 
ple—families and all—in the raising of wool and hundreds of 
thousands more in the manufacturing of wool, rather than im- 
port all our cloths, then the Senator's judgment and mine differ. 

Speaking of cloth, the cloth in the suit of clothes which I 
have on now cost a trifle over $4, and I submit that the cloth 
is good enough to wear even in the august presence of this 
Senate. I ask the Senator if I am not right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We will all testify to that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let it be said that the Senator does not 
require a very elaborate suit of clothes to present an impressive 
appearance in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. The amount of wool in the suit of clothes I 
have on weighs less than 3 pounds. The cloth in it cost—and 
it is the best kind I could get; it is all wool, and there is no 
flock or mungo or waste in it—a little over 84. The making 
of the suit was $30, and the findings used cost $12.50; so that 
the suit of clothes as it hangs upon me now cost over $40, and 
yet the cloth, for which I paid the regular mill price, cost but 
a trifle over $4. When you talk about a malevolent tariff and 
talk about adding to the price for the workingman—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I hope my friend will not allow that to 
go into the Recorp, I have not said anything about a “ malev- 
olent tariff.” 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator; if so, 
I withdraw it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was talking about a tariff that had some 
disfigurement of its countenance. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator surely spoke of the enormity 
of the tariff on wool and woolens. He will not withdraw that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; I really intend to illustrate it 

Mr. WARREN. I am illustrating it in my way, and I hope 
the Senator will illustrate it in his. If the Senator will figure 
out just how much the suffering consumer, who wears a suit 
of clothes like the one to which I have referred, pays in order 
to employ all the men along the line, from the time the raw 
wool comes in here until the cloth is made into a garment, I 
think he will find that the tariff on wool is a very small factor. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, my friend presents the illus- 
tration to me exactly as I want it. He has got a good suit of 
clothes; he has got his American cloth cheap, everything 
smooth, our people as well dressed as anybody, cloth as cheap 
here as anywhere, the protective-tariff system is vindicated, and 
I agree with him. 

Therefore I want him to vote for an amendment which I am 
going to offer, that in no paragraph of this bill referring to 
cloth shall the aggregate assessment of duties amount to more 
than 100 per cent. I am moved to propose that amendment 
because I know that that is enough. When a man comes into 
my office, as a poor fellow did who is manufacturing carriages 
out in our country, with an armful of cloth that he had been 
getting in England, shoddy and ordinary, cheap woolen cloth, 
for lining the interior of a buggy such as country boys and 
girls are accustomed to use on Sunday afternoon when the 
climate is propitious, and proved to me that if he brought that 
cloth in from England—they did not seem to be making that 
kind of cloth here anywhere—that he was paying a duty of 
200 per cent on it, paying not twice, but twice over, what the 
valuation of the cloth was at the custom-house, it appeared to 
me that such a rate was not necessary and that it simply gave 
an ugly advertisement to our great protective-tariff system. 
That is the reason I am appealing to Republicans everywhere 
to make ready for the fight that is coming against the Repub- 
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lican party and our tariff system by taking out of the measure 
these unnecessary and extravagant rates of duty. 

I hope I will have a good deal of cooperation here before I 
am through in reducing some of these rates, not to the point of 
exposing our industry to injury, but to the point when the or- 
dinary man, with a good conscience, can stand up before the 
community and defend our policy and vindicate the policy which 
we have embodied in our laws. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN (continuing). The lowering of the duty upon 
shoddy, upon waste, and upon low-priced cloth has been tried. 
The Senator probably knows the result. When they put wool 
upon the free list they put shoddy and flocks and mungo and 
all of those materials on a lower duty than had theretofore pre- 
yailed. They followed exactly what the Senator proposes—to 
put a lower price upon cloth. Let us look at the practical result. 
As I said a moment ago, it is not a matter of theory about a 
tariff; it is a matter of result. 

The Senator knows, surely, for he has communed with his- 
tory, that during that time this country was flooded with a lot 
of cloth that for wearing purposes was hardly worth the paper 
upon which the bill was written. That was the result of lower- 
ing the tariff upon those cheap fabrics. For instance, take the 
one article of shoddy. Before the Wilson-Gorman bill passed 
we were importing an amount that had not equaled a million 
pounds in four years or so, and, if I remember correctly, the 
first year after that bill became a law we imported over 45,000,- 
000 pounds of shoddy. That 45,000,000 pounds of shoddy dis- 
placed from 100,000,000 to 135,000,000 pounds of American wool. 
Cloths were made in this country from that shoddy and sold at 
the mill price of 18 cents a yard, single width; and a man made 
from the manufacture of that kind of cloth one of the largest 
fortunes upon the capital invested that perhaps has ever been 
made in the woolen manufacturing industry in so short a time. 
Of course, when those cloths went on the backs of the con- 
sumer they might last a few days, if the weather was fine; but 
if the weather was bad he was naked in a very few days, unless 
he had money enough left to go and buy an all-wool suit. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is a matter of lowering the 
prices on low-priced goods if they are imitation or if they are 
nonwearable goods. It seems to me that we have got to pro- 
tect the workingman in his clothing, as to whether it shall wear 
WaR or not, just as we ought to protect the returns for his 

bor. 

If I were going to lower the duty, I would lower it on the 
pure wool. I would not lower the duty levied against this 
half-wool and half-shoddy or all-shoddy stuff, and in that I have 
the testimony of the correspondent from Minnesota which the 
Senator quoted. He wished we would make it prohibitory—the 
tariff on shoddy. We have all the rags and all the shoddy in 
this country that we ought to consume. We ought to keep out 
cheap cloths and counterfeit cloths, When I say “cheap cloth- 
ing” I do not mean cheap, dollar for dollar, for what it is 
worth, but I mean cheaply constructed clothing, in which sub- 
stitutes are used and upon which higher profits are made than 
upon the finer broadcloths and worsteds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senate now just to look at this one 
proposition to see how ridiculous conditions would be here in 
this country if the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, as 
last proposed, were adopted. Supposing wool in England, or 
in any part of this country, was 11 cents a pound in the grease, 
and our duty here was 11 cents—and, by the way, the Senator 
from Iowa says that he is not going to disturb that—that 
would be 100 per cent ad valorem duty. Where would there be 
any duty for the manufacturing of that wool? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not intend to disturb the 50 per cent. 
The duty of 100 per cent would be on the finished cloth, of 
which the wool constitutes but about half the cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the whole proposition is that 
we have to take into consideration not only the ad valorem duty 
that is upon wool, but the duty that is put upon the manufac- 
tured woolens. So that, if woolens in the markets of the world 
were 11 cents a pound and our duty upon grease wools was 11 
cents, there is 100 per cent ad valorem duty, and nothing left 
to protect the manufacturing interests in this country in taking 
the wool and putting it into cloth. What would be the result? 
The result would be that every woolen manufacturing institu- 
tion would have to cease. I would ask the Senator from Iowa 
if that is not the case? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. I would ask the Senator from Utah when 
it was that woolens were 11 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. In foreign lands, Oh, many times, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Then, what is the present duty on the 
woolens that come from abroad here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The price on unwashed wools was 11, cents; 
on second class 4 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is the equivalent duty ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Second class, 12 cents a pound 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is the equivalent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, that may be in one year a cer- 
tain amount and in another year it may be another amount. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Has it ever risen far above 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes, Mr. President, it has been. It 
would have been in 1895, when we sold wool in our State for 4 
and 5 cents a pound. I bought for the mill there nearly 1,000,- 
000 pounds of wool, and it did not average over 54 cents. Ifa 
condition like that should arise, where would our manufac- 
turers be? Of course upon its face it looks as if the proposition 
that no duty should be over 100 per cent is a fair one; but sup- 
pose a condition should arise, as it did then, where would our 
manufacturers be? They would be absolutely stranded. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator indulge me 
a moment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. In extending the remarks that I made about 
the cheap clothing, I want to make this observation: It takes 
about the same labor to make a suit of clothing of very cheap 
goods that it takes to make a good suit; but, Mr. President, 
the poor suit of clothes made from shoddy, and so forth, may 
not give one-tenth of the wear that a good article gives. 

I have here some samples of cloth. The mill price is on 
each one of them, They are about as handsome worsteds as you 
would care to see. They run from less than $1 to $1.12} a yard. 
They are all wool; they are 56 inches wide; and it takes a 
little over 3 yards to make a single suit. If you buy a whole 
piece and take it to a tailor, it takes just about 3 yards to 
each suit if it is made up into ready-made clothing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are they American cloths? 

Mr. WARREN. These are American cloths. When you have 
got worsteds, about the best that are made and double-width, of 
which it takes 3 or 34 yards to make a suit of clothes, a suit of 
clothes made from it will last a couple of seasons, perhaps. Is 
it to the interest of the poor man, we will say, to make up a 
fabric that will cost him a dollar or two less for the cloth, when 
its making costs the same? Will it pay to reduce the tariff 
upon the cheaper material, upon the substitutes, no matter what 
the percentage is? I am not afraid of putting 100 per cent upon 
something that is not desirable, upon something as to which we 
would have the thanks of every consumer if we should shut it 
out entirely. 

Why talk about reducing the cost of cloth by reducing the 
tariff upon cheap articles, when cloth like this can be bought 
for a little over a dollar a yard? It only takes to-day about 
3 yards to make up a suit. What is the use of bringing in a 
lot of cloth that may only be one-fifth wool and the balance 
eotton or shoddy or, for that matter, any other substitute? 
We are already protecting the workingman in this country. 
who is making the cloth, and we are also protecting his back 
and body by so providing that, instead of being swindled with a 
lot of cheap cloth, which dissolves when he goes out in the 
rain, he may have a first-class fabric costing a little over $3 
for cloth enough for a first-class suit of clothes. 

During Mr. DOLLIVER’S speech, 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to send to the 
desk some amendments which I desire to offer to the bill, in 
order that they may be printed? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I ask to have printed as one document the 
series of amendments, and also that they may be printed in the 
Record without being read. 

There being no objection, the amendments were ordered to 
be printed as a document, and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Bacon to the bill (H. R. 
1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes, relating to the provisions 
of said bill prescribing duties upon wools and hair, as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of said bill from paragraph 356 to para- 
graph 372, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The duty upon all wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and upon shoddy, noils, wool extract, woolen rags, mungo, 


and flocks, yarn waste, thread waste, and all other waste com 
wholly or in part of wool shall be 30 per cent ad valorem,” 


Amend further by striking out paragraph 373, which is as follows: 

“373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the duty pound shall be two and one-half 
times the duty im: on 1 pound of unwashed wool of 
the first class, and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than 30 cents per pound, the cor pe: pound shall be three and 
one-half times the duty i this n on 1 pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in tion thereto, upon all the foregoing, 
— per — valorem.” (In equivalent, maximum 143.02 per cent 
ad valorem. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

5 373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, 40 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 874, on page 130, which is 
as follows: 


of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at above 40 oa pae pound 

per pound 1 
pound of unwashed wool 
tion thereto, upon all the foregoing, 50 
per cent ad valorem; valued at over 70 cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound 
of unwashed wool of the first class and 55 per cent ad valorem.” (In 
equivalent, maximum 141 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

374. On knit fabrics, and all fabrics made on knitting machines or 
frames, not including wearing apparel, and on shawls made wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, per cent ad 
valorem i, valued at more than 40 cents per pound, 40 per cent ad 


orem. 

Anena further by striking out paragraph 375, on page 130, which is 
as follows: 

“375. On blankets, and flannels for underwear composed 
in part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the du 
per pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this section on 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 30 
par cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 

0 cents per 2 the duty per pound shall be three times the duty 
im by t section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first elass, 
and in a on thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. On blankets com 


times the duty — a b 
and in tion thereto 40 


—.— shall be elassifed and pa 
same duty as women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, I n 
. this 


com 


35 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
oe blanketa Over © yards 16 length. the same- duties shalt be: paid as on 
woolen and worst 
Amend further by striking out paragraph 376, on page 131, and para- 
graph 377, om page 132, which are as follows: ; p 
376. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar 8 and character of which the 
warp consists yeah of cotton or other vegetable material, with the re- 
mainder of the fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at not 
exceeding 15 cents per square yard, the duty shall be 7 cents per square 
pe: valued at more than 15 cents per square yard, the duty shall be 
cents per square rd; and in addition thereto on all the foregoi 
valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem ; —— 
above 70 cents per pound, 55 per cent ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 
maximum 115.53 per cent ad valorem.) 
coat linings, Italian 


“377. On women’s and children’s dress 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character composed 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specialy proviđed for in this section, 
the duty s be 11 cents per square yard; and in addition thereto on 
all the foregoing valued at not above TO cents per pound, 50 per cent 
ad valorem ; valued above 70 cents per nd, 55 per cent ad valorem : 
Provided, That on all the foregoing, weighing over 4 ounces per square 
yard, the duty shall be the same as imposed this schedule on cloths.” 
(In 1 maximum 118 per cent ad orem.) 

a insert the septal in a thereof: . 

“On women’s and e ren's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, or goods of similar description or character, and on all manu- 
factures composed wholly or in of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, gost alpaca, or other animals, valued at not over 50 cents per 

und, 35 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 

0 per cent ad valorem. 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 878, on page 132, which is 
as follows: 

“ 378. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, wool hats, shawls whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, felts not woven, and not 8 provided for in this section, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty per und shall be four 
times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem.” (In 
equivalent, maximum 95.98 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the Senin in lieu thereof: 

“ 378. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
avoy description, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not 
specially provided for in this act, felts not specially provided for in 
this act, all the foregoing composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at above 
$1.50 per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at less than $1.50 per 
pound, 35 per cent ad valorem. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, 
ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies’ and children’s apparel, and 
goods of similar description or used for like purposes, and on knit 
wearing apparel, composed wouy or in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up or manufactured 


wholly or in part, 40 per cent ad valorem,” 
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5 by striking out paragraph 379, on page 132, which 18 
“379. Webb gorings, suspenders, bra bandin; beltin; bind- 
ings, braids, insertings, flouncings “fringes” gin 4 
ornaments, trimmings, and articles 

embroideries and all articles embroid- 


cords, cords tassels, ri 
made wholly or in part of 
ered by hand or machin: 


And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“379. On 8 gorings, suspenders, braces, beltin bindings, 
5 fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trim- 

laces, embroideries, head nets, ne and veilings, buttons or 

barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, an: 

of the foregoing which are elastic or nonelastic, made of wool, w 

the hair the camel, goat, a , Or other animals, or of which wool, 

worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other is a 


component material, 45 per cent ad valorem.’ 
— further by s ng out paragraph 380, on page 133, which is 
as 


lows: 
“ 380. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured 
all a of like character or description, 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad va- 


66.34 = cent ad valorem.) 
An eu thereof : 


380. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured 
or plain, carpets woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, 40 per cent ad valorem.“ 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 381, on page 133, which 


is as follows: 
plain, 
cents 
(In 


An 
“381, Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all — 2 — character or description, A pen 
cent ad valorem.” 

fe —.— further by striking out paragraph 382, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 

“382. Brussels —＋ — is, reg or plain, and all carpets or carpetin 
of like character or rip 44 cents 2 square yard and in a 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 75.81 per cent 


ad valorem. 

And — the following in lieu thereof : 

“382. Brussels carpets, figured or pas, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or description, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 383, on page 133, which is 


as follows: ‘ 

“383. Velvet and velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed 
on the wa 0 or carpeting of like charac- 
ter or jener er Ada 40 cents rd ry in addition thereto 
40 


per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following reef : 

383. Velvet and — Asay velvet carpets, figured or 1 printed 
on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like charac- 
ter or description, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

ae further by striking out paragraph 384, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 

“384. Ta Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or ca ting of like character or descri printed on the warp or 
otherwise, cents per sane orana and addition thereto 40 per cent 
ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 60.73 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lien thereof: 

“384. Tapestry Brussels, red or plain, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, 
40 per cent ad valorem.” 

1 further by striking out paragraph 385, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

385. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 22 
cents per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” 
(In equivalent, 72 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in liew thereof: 

“385. Treble three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 30 
per cent ad valorem.” 

re further by striking out paragraph 386, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“ 386. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 18 cents per square 
ard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 
8.63 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the follow in lieu thereof: 

s 386. Wool Dutech a two-ply ingrain carpets, 30 per cent ad 


orem. 

ve further by striking out paragraph 387, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

387. ts of every description, woven whole for rooms, and 
oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, 10 cents per 
square foot and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That in the meas- 
urement of all mats, rugs, carpets, and similar articles, of whatever 
material co! „the selvage, if any, shall be included.” (In equiv- 
alent, 60.01 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“387. Carpets of every description woven whole for rooms, and ori- 
ental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 388, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“388. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 22 cents 
per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” (In 
equivalent, 70.86 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“388. Druggets and printed, colored, or otherwise, felt 

ting, figured or plain, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 
mend further by striking out paragraph 389, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“389. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in 
part of any of them, not specially provided for in this section, and mats, 
matting, and rugs of cotton, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

An insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“389. Carpets and carpeting, of wool, flax, or cotton, composed in 
part of either, not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad 
valorem.” 
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After the conclusion of Mr. DOLLIVER’S 


speech, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not know that I can 
add very much to the technical discussion affecting the manu- 
facture of woolen goods, but there is a practical side to this 
question affecting the people that constitute a very considerable 
percentage of the consumers of this country as well as producers 
that should not be lost sight of. We are apt to lose the con- 
sideration of that question in the consideration of these mysteri- 
ous figures affecting the classification of imports and the duties 
upon them. 

Of course the value of our home product depends upon the 
quantity and the condition of the importations of wool. If the 
people can obtain all the wool they want from abroad upon 
better terms than they can obtain it at home, they will largely 
buy the foreign product; and the purpose of a protective tariff 
is to regulate the conditions under which foreign wool may 
come into this country, so that there will be a greater burden 
upon the foreign wool and its products than upon the domestic 
wool. That is the spirit of the legislation now under considera- 
tion. 

Largely we must appeal first to the labor item. I find, from 
a reference to the report of the committee of the Senate, that 
there are $135,069,063 of wages involved in this controversy. 
Those are the figures given us by the committee, and they are 
no doubt correct. That sum of money represents more than 
the value of all the land, with the buildings and improvements 
upon it, in about 17 States. There are 17 States in this Union 
whose total valuation of lands and improvements falls below 
the wages item in this schedule. I state that in order that we 
may carry in our minds all along some comparison upon which 
to determine the equities of this question. 

There is not an enterprise in this country in which the wage 
item enters more largely than into the question of the woolen 
schedule. The largest item in the woolen schedule is men's 
clothing. That, of course, includes the cloths to which the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming referred, but that item includes the wages 
of the people who convert the wool into clothing. That is about 
one-third of the wage item. 

A brief comparison of the figures will throw some light upon 
this question as it affects the men who produce the wool. At 
the time of the enactment of the Dingley bill it cost $1,479 to 
produce in bale the wool of 1,200 sheep. To-day it costs $2,840 
to do the same thing. There is a difference in wages to the 
men producing that item of $1,365 between free wool and the 
Dingley Act. 

That item is denominated as a flock. Sheep raisers divide 
their sheep into flocks for convenience of care and protection. 
So it will be seen that the increase is practically 100 per cent 
of the cost of raising a flock of sheep and producing the wool 
to-day, as against the cost at the time of the enactment of the 
Dingley bill. Why? Because men at that time were working 
for less wages; were compelled to submit to less profit. And 
these are the items: In 1897, 1 herder, at $35 per month, $420 
for the year; 1 camp tender, at $25 a month, 8300 per year; 
board for the two, $25 a month, $300 a year; shearing, at 7 
cents each, $119; feeding hay, at 20 cents each, $340. That 
makes up the total of $1,479 for taking care of and taking the 
wool from a flock of sheep. 

Compare those wages, and you will have a very fair idea of 
the differing conditions under free trade and a protective tariff. 
The man who received $35 a month in 1897 now receives $50 
a month. The man who, received $25 a month as camp tender 
now receives $40 a month. The man who boarded them for 
$25 a month under free trade now gets $50 per month. We 
now pay to the Government a grazing fee of 7 cents upon each 
of these sheep, and that is whether they are on forest reserves 
or on any other government land. The shearing which in 1897 
cost 7 cents to-day costs 10 cents; that is, the men get 3 cents 
apiece more now for shearing the sheep than they did then. 
The hay in 1897 cost 20 cents for each sheep and to-day it 
costs 50 cents. 

There is a statement, a business statement of account between 
free trade and the existing condition. I have that from the 
man who engaged the herder, raised the sheep, and paid for 
their care. It is not dependent upon any official statistics. It 
is the actual charge, and I think it is one of the most enlight- 
ening and important items from the standpoint of the raiser 
of sheep that can be produced. 

Let us apply that; that is, for a flock of a limited number of 
sheep. Of course, the figures carried forward would demon- 
strate the difference in cost as applied to the entire sheep in- 
dustry. I will take my own State as a text, because what is 
true there is true elsewhere. We are the third largest wool- 
producing State in the United States—Idaho, We have close to 
5,000,000 sheep in the State, and-they carry fleeces close to 


ind 


25,000,000 pounds. Of course, the department says that the 
average fleece in Idaho is 7 pounds. That is the average fleece 
that is sheared by the large sheep owners, but there are a very 
large number of sheep in the State which do not produce 7 
pounds. I take them into consideration when I state the 
product. 

I saw wool—2,000,000 pounds of it—in October, 1896, piled 
up in the warehouses and on the railroad platforms that could 
find no market. The freight to Boston—the wool market of 
this country at that time—was abont 6 cents a pound, and the 
price of wool in Boston was about 6 cents a pound. So the 
wool stayed there, and this followed: The millions of sheep 
that had been running upon the grazing fields of Idaho neces- 
sarily disappeared. Men sold them; men gave them away. I 
saw a flock of 1,000 sheep, for which a man paid 10 cents apiece, 
being driven into Montana, in the hope of finding some pasture 
for them. I saw the flocks of Idaho disappear, practically, and 
that condition continued until the Dingley bill gave us a pro- 
tective tariff upon the product of the sheep; and then I saw the 

ustry grow again. Many of the men who had been formerly 
engaged in that business had gone into bankruptcy and had gone 
out into other fields of business occupation. Practically a new 
set of men came into the field to build up the sheep industry. 

Now, sheep can not be produced in a day. They must grow, 
and necessarily they had to wait until they could regrow these 
flocks. The result was that wool went from 6 cents to 13 and 
14 cents a pound in Idaho, and it has gone up as high as 20 
and 21 and 22. It is worth about 18 to 20 cents there now 
because of the protective-tariff policy under the Dingley Act and 
for no other reason. You remove that duty or you tamper with 
it and you immediately hold a threat over that great industry 
which will result in men pulling in, so to speak, in this enter- 
prise; and if you reduce the duties so as to reduce the profits 
upon sheep raising, they will go out of business. What will 
take its place? These great stretches of pasture lands will be 
idle. They will be nonproductive, because, as a rule, there are 
not other men to step in, even though the conditions were favor- 
able to other classes of business, and take the places of the 
men who go out. We would lose that income. 

In addition to the value of the wool, which is an annual 
product, there is the value of the sheep. I should say the sheep 
will average $4 a head in Idaho; and we have 3,000,000 of 
the class of sheep which would be worth $4 a head. There is 
$12,000,000 of property belonging to the sheep raisers in Idaho 
which would pass out of existence, which would go into the 
market at a depreciated price, if they could find a market at 
all. In 1896 they could find no market for them, so that th 
were disseminated throughout the fields of bankruptcy an 
low prices, and we had nothing to take their place. 

That is the business situation. And can you wonder that we 
are here to oppose a reduction, or anything that may amount to 
a reduction, of the duty to be placed upon the product of our 
competitors? We compete within our own country, in the mar- 
kets of the people, in the sale of these products. Are we to be 
brought into competition now, not with our own people, because 
the rule of destruction will apply to the entire product wherever 
it is in this country, but with the producers of other countries? 

As I suggested once before, are we, because evils exist in 
our country, now to call in the Hessians to punish the people 
and compel them to submit to these conditions of depreciated 
value and trade? That is the spirit which appeals to me in this 
matter, and I do not feel that this question should be left to 
rest upon a discussion of the technical principles of trade in 
the custom-house. I do not intend to speak of the trade in the 
custom-house. I intend to speak of the trade on the plains— 
the conditions of those people. Any industry that contributes 
fifteen or twenty million dollars every year to a part of the 
people of this country is entitled to receive our consideration in 
legislating on that subject. 

I am not content to risk the experiment whether or not some 
new theory might work as well. This great industry has been 
builded up and maintained under the existing condition, with 
which we are content, and we protest against any change in it. 
If conditions were unsatisfactory, if clothing was beyond the 
reach of the poor or the rich, if evils had grown up out of 
this industry, there might be some reason for reaching out 
and grasping new theories and for experimenting with new 
methods of government. But when it is admitted that the 
prices are reasonable, and further demonstrated that the people 
have money to pay the prices, which is the most important of 
all, why tamper with it? Why propose any change either of the 
method or of the basic value? 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotttver] says he has another 
theory that is just as good. I have met these just-as-good men 
all along the road in my life. They are the unsuccessful peo- 


ple, the people who always think they have something better 
than that which you have and are trying to tempt you to sub- 
stitute their wares for yours. That is not a safe basis for 
government or a safe basis on which to enact a tariff law. 

Mr. President, up well into my years of life the majority 


of this product was east of the Mississippi River. In 1877 only 
25 per cent of the wool of this country was produced west of the 
Mississippi River. To-day 78 per cent of it is produced west of 
the Mississippi River. The interest, the selfish interest—and I 
charge it against no man personally—has shifted. To-day there 
is less interest in the East in protecting the product of the 
flocks of sheep than there was thirty years ago. To-day it isa 
western industry. 

Mr. President, under the free-trade policy and practice of the 
Democratic party the importations of wool from foreign coun- 
tries almost doubled—some years more than doubled—and the 
exportations of wool fell off proportionately. That meant that 
we were sending our money abroad to get clothes, the product 
of wool. If we had it, we were sending it abroad to buy the 
products of other nations. 

Immediately upon the enactment of the Dingley bill and the 
restoration of a duty upon wool the tables turned and we began 
to produce wool in this country, and the importations decreased, 
notwithstanding that our necessities were enhanced by our 
prosperity and the balance of trade has been in our favor 
on this product ever since, to the extent of a great many million 
dollars. 

There has been $900,000,000 of wool produced in this country 
since the Dingley bill was enacted, which would not have been 
produced under the free-trade Wilson-Gorman bill. I take 
that from the figures showing the exports and the imports and 
the production and the use of this article. Those figures repre- 
sent good government in the interest of the people. 

I care not for the prosperity of the woolgrowers of other 
countries. We have no responsibility for them. Our first duty 
lies toward our own people, and the enactment of laws should be 
in the interest of our own people, regardless of the effect upon 
other nations. The presumption is that the other nations could 
exist without us, and I know we can exist without them, in so 
far as the necessities of life are concerned. 

It occurred to me, when I heard Senators speaking for an 
income tax, that we might reach one phase of that question here 
by placing duties upon the things used as luxuries by those 
from whom the income tax would be collected. You can raise 
revenue enough, by placing the tariff high enough upon the lux- 
uries of life that would be used by the class of people who would 
pay an income tax, to make it unnecessary to resort to an in- 
come tax. 

This talk of being under obligations to revise the tariff down- 
ward came from somewhere; I do not know from where; from 
some political, I was going to say swamp, like a miasma. No 
man dared to mention it in the national platform. It was a con- 
cession, a sop, thrown by those lacking in confidence to the 
voters whose support they thought they had to have. Four 
years ago, with similar conditions, without any such pretense, 
we cast the largest majority for the leader of the Republican 
party that had ever been cast. Have conditions changed so in 
four years that we must add some promise? There is nothing 
in the platform of the Republican party which requires us, 
as suggested by the Senator from Iowa, to make any concession, 
because some one or many may have promised a revision 
downward. They seem to think that the Republican party 
never had a platform until the last Chicago convention. 

The platform of the Republican party includes every declara- 
tion which has been made since its organization, and the 
declarations of 1860 and 1864, and in every other campaign, 
are still a part of it. 

The man who denies it had better review and revise his 
Republicanism. There is not a plank in its history, in any 
campaign, that any Republican would to-day strike out. If 
we do not repeat them all every time, it is because we have 
written them into the laws of the country, for which the Re- 
publican party stands, and it is no longer necessary to repeat 
them. But they have not been dropped out. We post our 
ledger every four years and include conditions that have arisen 
as a basis of a declaration to the people, but we do not unwrite 
the words of the Republican platforms of the past. 

We have heard Senators reading from speeches—the speeches 
of candidates, the speeches of men who spoke on behalf of the 
Republican party—to prove that the Republican party has 
changed its doctrine. None of them whose remarks are entitled 
to our consideration ever dreamed that such a use would be 
made of the expressions they gave forth. There was a party 
in the last campaign that had a platform which was in con- 
formity with the declarations and the demands of some Sen- 
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ators. But the people repudiated it. They did not elect any- 
body who stood upon that platform, which declared in fayor 
of a reduction of the tariff. 

The Senator from Iowa stated correctly to-day the meaning 
of the word “revision” or “revise.” It was merely a promise 
to the people that we would look again at the tariff laws of 
the country. Look again, for what purpose? That we might 
inspect, as a man inspects the home in which he lives or his 
business system, to see whether or not there is need of repairs. 
When the people gave their sanction at the polls to the Repub- 
lican party and continued it in power, it was a declaration that 
the conditions then existing were satisfactory to the people, 
and the mere promise that we look was unnecessary, because 
the Republican party is always looking to the wisdom and the 
effect of its action. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will concede that the Republican 
platform at Chicago did prescribe a revision of the tariff, and 
did provide for it. Now, what was the purpose of that? What 
was the purpose of putting any plank about the revision of th 
tariff in the platform? What was it for? ? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Because there was an inquiry abroad in 
the land as to whether or not the tariff rested upon a sound 
basis. 

Mr. NELSON. Was that all? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That was all there was in the Republican 
convention. Outside of the Republican convention, and outside 
of the Republican party, there was denunciation and a demand 
for a transfer of power to another party, but within the Re- 
publican party no one on the day of that convention would 
have dared to confess inadequacy on the part of the Republican 
party in the management of the affairs of this conntry. 

Mr. NELSON. What was the purpose of revision contem- 
plated in the platform? What was the revision that the plat- 
form had in view? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The purpose I have already stated. The 
insertion of that plank was an assurance to those who were in 
doubt, and in doubt because of their want of knowledge. It 
was an assurance that the Republican party would see to it. 

Mr. NELSON. Then, as I understand the Senator, the only 
object was as to those who began to doubt whether some 
features of the protective tariff were too high, and it was 
simply a declaration in the platform to give us an opportunity 
to convert them to the efficacy of the tariff. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; it was a reply to their expression of 
uncertainty that the great Republican party would look into 
the matter. It was equivalent to a declaration that when they 
inspected that foundation of the Republican party if they 
found it sound they would stand by it, and if they found the 
conditions had changed and made it wise to reform some 
schedules in certain ways they would raise them or lower them. 
It was also an assurance that if there were any products that 
needed greater protection they would advance the duties. 

Mr. NELSON. If the statement of the Senator from Idaho 
is correct, and all the object of the revision was to assure the 
people that the existing tariff was correct, why are we here 
to pass a tariff bill? What is the purpose of it? Ought we 
not to adhere to the Dingley law? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will refer the inquiry to the Senator from 
Minnesota as to why we are here. We are not here because 
the Republican party had proven incompetent to manage the 
affairs of this Government. We are not here because we did 
not have prosperity under Republican rule. We are not here 
because we intended to repudiate the lifelong principles of the 
Republican party. We are not here for any of those reasons. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator misconstrues me. When I used 
the expression “ What are we here for?” I meant why are we 
here pretending to revise the tariff. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We are here looking it over. We are here 
inspecting the great building occupied by the people of this 
country, to see whether or not it is in good working order. It 
was in good working order at the time of the Chicago conven- 
tion. It has been in good working order always when the Re- 
publican party has controlled the destinies of this country; and 
it will be in good working order only so long as the Republican 
party controls its destinies along the lines upon which that 
party has always rested. 


That is the answer I make to the Senator. He has been a 


lifelong member of the Republican party, if I am correctly ad- 
vised, and he knows that the foundation stone upon which it 
rests is a protective tariff that will give the people of this coun- 
try the markets of the country without any close competition 
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with the producers of other countries, This thing of trying to 
scale the wool protection down to a hairbreadth and then 
drawing fine lines and indulging in close analysis to see whether 
or not it is possible for our business opponent to slip over the 
line in a night and invade our ground is not my kind of revision 
or Republicanism. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Idaho talks about hair- 
breadth discriminations or distinctions. What does he think of 
a tariff of 165 per cent ad valorem upon woolen blankets? Is 
that a foundation stone of the Republican party? 

Mr. HEYBURN,. Mr. President, if it was necessary to enact 
such a tariff in order to give the American people the markets 
for the products upon which the duty was laid, I would not 
eare if it was a thousand per cent. I would shut that foreign 
eompetitor out of our markets, and I would have those who 
are able to disregard the American product pay a price and 
put it into the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield still further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HET BURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Where would the Senator get his revenue if 
we shut everything out? ` 

Mr. HEYBURN. There are always enough people whose 
vanity tempts them to buy anything because it has a foreign 
brand or a foreign coat of arms upon it. You can rest safely 
upon the vanity of the people to pay the duty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that 
he could get it from an income tax. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I think I will not take 
up the income tax at this time. I may possibly do so later. 
I am speaking in favor of the- kind of income tax that appeals 
to me now, an income tax under the provisions and within the 
contemplation of the Constitution of the United States, which 
provided that the first resource of this Government to maintain 
itself should be duties upon imports to this country. That was 
the intention of the founders, and until that is exhausted or 
proven to be inadequate I would go no further; I would not 
even feel it necessary to consider whether or not we might re- 
sort to another class of taxation. 

‘What do you propose to do in this country? You propose to 
run the American labor engaged in this industry, the average 
weekly wages of which is $8.31 per week, against the Italian 
labor, which is $3.77 a week, and I speak from official figures, 
the identical labor, the same number of hours. 

Mr. NELSON, I do not understand that the Italians are 
raising sheep or sending any wool over here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator would be astonished to know 
how many of them are engaged in the manufacture of articles 
within this schedule. I have it, but I want to finish the state- 
ment from the comparative tables. You would be running the 
‘American labor, that receives American wages and lives like 
an American, up against the corresponding labor of France at 
$5.03 per week. You would be running the American labor, 
With the attributes of the American citizen behind it, against 
English labor at $5.72 per week. 

Why would we who are here to represent these American 
Iaborers trade off their prosperity in a vain attempt to follow 
after some untried theories of government, when we have, and 
know that we have, conditions here, the result of the repub- 
lican system of government, that leaves us a margin which rep- 
resents the profit to the American people? 

Mr. President, I have heard some suggestions here ay to the 
basis of a protective tariff that have not accorded with my 
idea. All these comparisons have been between great enter- 
prises in America and like enterprises abroad. Senators have 
been comparing how possible it was for the well equipped and 
great American factories to compete with those abroad. Where, 
in their minds, were the small enterprises of this country? The 
true basis of a protective tariff is not with the great enter- 
prises that might compete because of the volume of their busi- 
ness. It begins with the smaller concerns. The question in my 
mind is not whether the Amoskeag Mills might compete with 
the foreigner, but it is whether the little mill down in the 
valley that represents all that men of smaller means have shall 
compete with him. That is protection. The protective tariff 
was to protect those who need it, and those who need it most 
are not the great enterprises with vast capital and great 
buildings, 

All through this discussion, as I have heard it on both sides 
of the Chamber, my mind has criticised that comparison and 


has been making inquiries all the time. The figures I have been 
making all the time have been applied to the small manufac- 
turer, the small merchant, the small producer, because, when 
you come to the last analysis, they are the subjects in the con- 
templation of the fathers of the Republic when they established 
this doctrine of protection. 

I think we might dispense very much with the elaboration of 

figures that we have listened to here for the last week on 
the cotton schedule, because they do not affect the legitimate 
object of proteetion. The question is as to the little woolen 
mill down in the valley that has not the most modern appli- 
ances and can not have them. How shall we protect that mill 
owner? Is he to become a mere satellite of the larger manu- 
facturers, and be made to depend entirely upon their prosperity? 
I think not. The very first inquiry in my mind is, How will 
this affect the men who have not elaborate machinery or great 
buildings and large capital? 
When we were discussing the lumber schedule I looked at 
the statistics and saw that out of 1,300 mills in one section 
of the country there are less than 400 of them that have 
band saws, and that 900 of them are equipped with less expen- 
sive machinery, but sufficient for the purpose of their trade. 
Yet everything was discussed from the standpoint of the 
great enterprises, and the only question that was asked was, 
Can these great enterprises live? They can live if they make 
2 or 3 per cent on their investment, but the individual with 
the little industry or concern would starve to death on 2 or 3 
per cent on an investment with only a handful of money, 

Yet he is entitled to engage in that occupation. He is en- 
titled to his share in the prosperity that comes from furnishing 
his neighbors with their stack of flour or their jag of lumber. 
He is entitled to flourish if he only wants to do so in his own 
neighborhood. 

When I was a boy we raised our own sheep and our own 
wool. The sheep were sheared on the place, and I used to ride 
with my father to the Bancroft and other mills and take that 
wool and then go back there when we were notified that it was 
ready and bring home the cloth and the blankets. Some of 
those mills are in existence to-day; some of them have de- 
veloped into great concerns; and some of them haye advanced 
only a little beyond the condition of that day. Are they not 
entitled to consideration in making an estimate in this matter? 
Is not the farmer with a dozen sheep or a hundred entitled to 
consideration in making up a schedule here? The Senator from 
Minnesota gives a negative shake of his head. What shall he 
do? Cease to raise sheep? Cease to have a sawmill and a 
flour mill? What is he to do? Is he to be crushed between 
the wheels of these great enterprises and be ground out of ex- 
istence? I think not. 

When I speak for that class of the American people, I speak 
for 90 per cent of them. So far as I am concerned, I am here 
to legislate for that class of people as well as for the merchant 
princes and the great mill owners; and I am only impelled to 
speak on this occasion that I may, if I can, cause men to hesi- 
tate and cause them to get away from the intricate calculations 
into which we have been drawn and to which we have listened 
for the last ten days or two weeks, calculations that dealt only 
with millions. 

Let us deal with the individual, not with his pocketbook. It 
is worth more to the individual to have a field for his labor than 
anything else. The opportunity is the thing that is valuable; 
the man will do the rest. But if he has no opportunity, if he 
has no protection except to become a part of the tail of a great 
kite that sails and carries him through the air, you will soon 
find this Nation degenerating so that the great mass of people 
will be mere accessories to those who are largely engaged in 
business. 

Mr. President, I expect to vote for this bill. I expect also to 
leave in the records of the Senate of the United States my pro- 
test against basing our consideration and our action here on this 
or any other schedule upon the top notch of trade. I am not 
here to consider how possible it would be to live under certain 
circumstances. I am here to consider how great and grand it 
would be to share in the prosperity and the productiveness of 
this great country of ours. p 

Sometimes we all reach the same point by traveling over 
different roads, and if I arrive at my conclusions upon this 
question by those routes that seem to me the ones proper to 
travel over, we will arrive at the same ultimate result, even 
though all Senators do not come to it by that way. 

I do not propose, if my vote or my voice can help it, to see the 
great sheep industry of our western country destroyed or frit- 
tered away in elaborate arguments or reasoning. I am more 
interested in the people whose lives and whose happiness and 
comfort depend upon the opportunity that grows out of and be- 
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longs to this enterprise than I am in any of the great mills. 
The mills will follow. They will exist and prosper on the 
American product better than they will upon the foreign prod- 
uct. I would rather see every pound of American wool go into 
the American mill and be used to clothe and cover the American 
people, and if we have a surplus we will sell it in the markets 
of the world. 

But I would buy not one dollar of the surplus of other nations 
if I could avoid it. I would only do it when the home product 
was insufficient. I would rather trust the comfort and the destiny 
and the prosperity of the American people to competition within 
our own Nation and between our own citizens than to have it 
at the mercy of competition with foreign countries and foreign 
conditions. I would make it very difficult for the foreign pro- 
ducer to enter our household and take a seat at the table of 
Republican prosperity. 

There is no people in the United States more interested in 
this question than the people whom I represent in this body. 
There was a time, when 78 per cent of the wool was produced 
this side of the Mississippi River, when you would have heard 
the voices of many men in States producing that commodity 
raised up in support of the principles for which I speak. They 
did, and they wrote the tariff upon wool in no uncertain letters. 
They did not make it subject to the vicissitudes of an ad ya- 
lorem duty. An ad yalorem duty on wool at 20 cents or at 
10 cents, as was very well suggested by the Senator from 
Wyoming, not only affects the woolgrower, but it affects the 
Treasury of the United States. When we pass a tariff law here 
we want to be able, with some degree of certainty, to know 
what revenue it is going to produce; and if you put it on an ad 
valorem basis you will never know what the revenue to-morrow 
or next week or next year will be. 

I saw wool not very long ago drop from 21 cents to 12 cents. 
Contemplate for a moment the effect of that upon the United 
States Treasury. Instead of taking in duties 

Mr. McLAURIN, Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Was that caused by the Wilson law? 

Mr. HEYBURN. We did not have any duty on wool under 
the Wilson law. 

Mr. McLAURIN. But the drop of which the Senator speaks? 

Mr. HEYBURN. We did not have any revenue. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Was the drop of which the Senator speaks, 
from 21 to 12 cents the other day, caused by the Wilson tariff 
law? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was caused by the scare of the people. 
Somebody conjured up a ghost and scared the people, and they 
took to the woods. 

Mr. McLAURIN. What were the people scared at? 

Mr. HEYBURN. They were scared for the moment—the 
element that controlled it—at the financial condition in the 
country. They did not know that the Republican party, by the 
magic. wand of wisdom, could correct any existing or temporary 
discomfort in the financial world. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Were they scared at the Republican Con- 


gress? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Republican Congress applied the rem- 
edy in a very few moments. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator made an inquiry as to why the 
price of wool fell—what was the figure? 

Mr. HEYBURN. From 21 to 12 cents. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator is mistaken about that. I 
made no such inguiry. I made inquiry whether it was attrib- 
utable to the Wilson law. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume the Senator would like to know 
something about the price of wool during the administration 
of the Wilson law or the effect of that law on wool. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator can not turn the question 
by any such way as that. That is not relevant to the question 
I asked. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is very relevant. 

Mr. WARREN. Admitting that it is not relevant, I will say 
to the Senator from Idaho that the price of wool in my State 
and in the State the Senator so well represents was somewhere 
from 4} to 6 cents. That was what it was worth during the 
Wilson law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, Mr. President; the railroad companies 
required you to either prepay the freight or give a bond for 
it before they would receive it for shipment, because the wool 
was not worth the freight. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, that may be the best answer 
the Senator from Idaho or the Senator from Wyoming may be 
able to give to my question, but the question I propounded was 


whether the drop that the Senator saw the other day, from 21 
to 12 cents, was attributable to the Wilson law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. I have answered the Senator. I have 
already attempted to tell the Senator to what it was attribu- 
table. It was attributable to one of those temporary disturb- . 
ances that will arise at all times to the great party. The party 
that is able to manage the affairs of this Government is the 
party that knows what to do when the question comes, and 
the other party that is not competent is the one that uses it 
only as a taunt. 

Mr. McLAURIN. With the Senator’s permission, I will say 
that it is customary on the part of the Senators both from 
Idaho and Wyoming, and other Senators on the Republican side, 
to lay everything to the charge of the Wilson law, and when 
the Senator said there was a drop a little while ago of from 
21 to 12 cents, it occurred to me that probably it might be very 
pertinent to ask whether that was attributable to the Wilson 
law. 

That was evaded, or attempted to be evaded, by stating the 
price of wool under the régime of the Wilson law and as 
to the ability of the Republican party to always manage 
the Government so that there will be no trouble in the 
revenues and no trouble in the affairs of the country, and 
the inability of the Democratic party to do that. I wish to 
say that the Republican party did not manage the finances 
of the country in the year 1907 in such a way that we were 
denied the benefit the Republican party gave us of the money 
panic. . 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I had the time or the inclination to go 
into an analysis of the financial panic I might do so for the 
entertainment of the Senator from Mississippi, but not to his 
profit, nor, I think, to the profit of anyone. I will call his at- 
tention to figures, however, which have been handed to me. In 
1896, 38,298,183 sheep sold for $65,167,735; that is, they were 
averaged at that; and in the year of grace 1907, 53,240,282 sheep 
had a value of $204,210,129. A mere inspection of the figures 
is sufficient. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator will do another favor to me 
if he will show how that has any relevancy to the question I 
propounded to him. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am almost inclined to ask the Senator 
to what he attributes it; whether he attributes it to the great 
benefit and success of Democratic government, or whether he 
will concede some slight part of it to the character of the Gov- 
ernment under which the conditions have arisen. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I will just say in reference to that that 
there is one thing certain about it; the drop in the price of wool 
that has just oceurred, from 21 cents to 12 cents, to which 
the Senator alluded, was not caused by any Democratic legis- 
lation. Š 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think that is hardly rele- 
vant. The price of wool to-day, because of the Government and 
because of its quality and character, is back to 21 cents. A man 
may be sick overnight, but if he has a good physician or is a 
man of intelligence he may be recovered in the morning. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, Mr. President; and if he takes good 
care of his health he is not likely to be sick overnight. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I hardly think the Senator will want that 
to stand as a complete answer. 

It is, however, not my intention to prolong my remarks. I 
was inadvertently thinking that we adjourn at 5 o'clock, but I 
shall not prolong my remarks because of my error. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to present this question from 
the practical side of the woolgrower, and that means the 
market that the woolgrower makes. Where do you suppose 
the $135,000,000, in wages paid in this country in this industry is 
distributed? It buys your cotton from the South; it buys your 
wheat from the North and your barley from Minnesota. Those 
wages are distributed throughout the entire business world in 
this country. They do not go abroad to purchase foreign arti- 
cles. Suppose the industry was destroyed. To what field would 
this labor go for employment? Would you wipe it out? Would 
you wipe out the $15,000,000 worth of sheep product in Idaho? 
If you reduce the duty on wool, you will wipe it out to some ex- 
tent, if not entirely. = 

I am speaking for the consumers who consume your wheat 
while they are raising our sheep. I am speaking of the consum- 
ers who consume the product of every State in the Union while 
they are thus engaged. I am speaking of the merchant and the 
manufacturer who because of the employment of these men have 
a market that they would not otherwise have. You take a cent 


a day from them and you lose a cent a day out of the volume of 
your business. You take 11 cents, or any other number of cents, 
off the duty on wool, and you lower the fence of protection and 
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increase the danger of competition at the expense of American 
labor. 

There is invested in the sheep industry of the United States 
more than a hundred million dollars. Where would that capital 
find investment—in what field? It would be withdrawn or 
lost in either event at the expense of the business and com- 
merce of the world. What income would take the place of this? 
What field of industry would offer employment to these men? 
I am appalled when I find any number of American people will- 
ing even to contemplate the withdrawal of opportunity from 
any other number of the people. The prosperity of this country 
is because of the opportunity offered to them. That is the only 
function or purpose of government as applied to the individual. 
It is opportunity. It is the Republican party that has given 
the American people the opportunity to engage in profitable en- 
terprise; it is the Republican party, by the exclusion of the out- 
side world, that has given the people of the United States the 
opportunity to build up the great riches and the great enter- 
prises of this country. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Wyom- 
ing? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if I understood the Senator 
from Idaho correctly, I think he misquoted the amount invested 

in the sheep industry. He spoke of it as being $100,000,000. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I said more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. It is about $750,000,000. A hundred million 
dollars would be less than $2 a head for the sheep, without 
allowing anything for the ranches and other property. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not intend to include those things. I 
was merely referring to the sheep industry. That represents 
an investment between ninety and one hundred million dollars, 
Of course, that does not include the capital invested in 
the great enterprises that grow out of it and are connected 
with it. 

Mr. WARREN. The sheep alone, if sold on the market to- 
day, would bring considerably more than the amount stated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I suppose they would, if they were 
all marketed. I did not intend to include the cost of the land, 
the buildings, the factories, and the tonnage that is paid to build 
and maintain railroads. Those figures would soar into almost 
unbelievable sums. 

Why should anyone, regardless of his politics, seek to take a 
chance of striking down even the protection of a cent? I hope 
that the existing law in regard to the tariff upon these sub- 
jects will not be disturbed one iota, because I believe you will 
have to pay dollar for dollar for every dollar that you take 
from it. 

Mr. President, a system or a theory that has been tried in 
government and found successful in its application should never 
be disturbed, even because a very large number of people think 
they could do better. There is always some one who thinks 
he could improve on existing conditions; there are people ever 
ready to criticise others; but I have observed in life that, if 
they get an opportunity to substitute their ideas, conditions 
are rarely, if ever, improved. 

A word in closing. There has been at times a spirit of resent- 
ment—it has amounted to that—toward those outside of the 
Finance Committee who felt impelled to express their views at 
such length as in their judgment might seem appropriate. It is 
not becoming in the consideration of a question like this to 
attempt to exclude anyone from participating in it within the 
limits of his own judgment. Because the Committee on Fi- 
nance, in its wisdom, has struck the right measure in this bill is 
no reason why other Senators should be content merely to sit 
in silence and yote upon it. There should be a record—a public 
record—accompanying every measure that is enacted in this 
body that should tell not only why the particular committee 
recommended it, but why Senators supported it. I am impelled 
to make this statement because of the spirit of impatience that 
seems to pervade certain circles at those who exercise their 
right and perform their duty upon this floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall take only a very 
few minutes in the discussion of this particular amendment, 
and will give plenty of time to vote upon the subject before the 
recess if anyone desires a vote before that time. 

Mr. President, I know something about the conditions in the 
sheep industry for the four years prior to 1897. I am not 
going to take up any time in elucidating this subject, but will 
give one concrete incident. About the year 1895 or 1896 I 
know of a flock of sheep of some 4,000 in number sold for a 
dollar and a quarter a head. They were all full-grown sheep. 
Those sheep to-day would bring a price of $5 a head, or 
nearly five times as much. During the four years preceding 
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1897 I have seen the warehouses in the western part of my 
State loaded with wool that was not worth the price of the 
freight to the eastern market. That represented the general 
condition during those four years. 

Mr. President, the people of the State of North Dakota and 
all of the western section lost enormously during those years, 
They have been making up those losses in the last ten years, 
but I do not think with all of the profits they have made 
that they have entirely recouped the losses for that particular 
period. 

I am not going into the subject of what constituted the real 
cause. It may be that we were frightened; it may be that the 
Wilson-Gorman law had nothing to do with it, that it was just 
lack of confidence; but I can give another concrete incident in 
relation to how that lack of confidence worked with some of us. 
In 1892 I, with some other people, organized a sheep company. 
We incorporated along toward the fall of that year. We then 
thought that we had better wait until after the election before 
we either purchased the sheep or the lands that we had in 
contemplation. We waited until after the election. It did 
not go as we expected and hoped it would go; and that cor- 
poration was dissolved. We dropped the project. That is 
one instance in my life when my foresight of conditions that 
would ensue was absolutely correct. So nothing ever came of 
that organization. 

Now I want to show whether or not we have been benefited 
by our tariff since that time; whether or not the wonderful 
prosperity of this country for the last ten years has mani- 
fested itself in the rapid and steady increase of the value of 
wool and the value of sheep in this country. I call attention 
to page 878 of the volume Imports and Duties from 1894 to 
1907, inclusive; and I am going to ask that the three tables 
showing the imports, the rate of duty, the Dingley duty col- 
lected, the value per unit, and the ad valorem duty shall be 
placed in the Record. They are tables of the unwashed wool 
not on the skin, the washed wool not on the skin, and the 
scoured wool. They are the three grand subdivisions of wool 
imports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the tables referred to by the Senator from North Dakota will 
be printed in the Rxconb. The Chair hears none. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Wool imports. 
UNWASHED WOOL, NOT ON THE SKIN, 


Average 
5 
en 

alue Ad 
endea| Rate of duty. | Quantity Value. 8 valo- 
June seta 
8⁰.— ot 
tity. | duty. 
Pounds. Per ct. 
1898 | licentsperpound_| 4,598,007 8790, 508. $505, 230. 77 50. 63.91 
S 9,384,260 1,549,131.00| 1, 002, 268.57 .165| 66.64 
1900 30 a 27,728 2,958.00 3 — 
. 19,132,005 3.784.807. 42 2, 104, 520.55 5 56.35 
1901 do 35,501, 780. 25 6. 821, 108.00 3,905, 520.81 57.26 
1902 |_____ do. 54,858, 063.22) 8, 118,371. 40 6,034, 452.96, 74.33 
8 46, $28,229.54) 7,123,287.00| 5,098, 888.20 71.54 
1904 d 39, 78, 808. 19 7.229, 714.00 4,377,888. 68 60.55 
1905 —— 40 73,834,454 | 15,751,480. 8. 121, 780. 99 51.57 
1906 0 61,027, 188. 10 21,359,479.00| 10,012,991.25 46.88 
1907 d.. 90,045, 325.75 22, 240,572.25 9,904, 985.85 44.52 

WASHED WOOL, NOT ON THE SKIN. 

1898 | 22cents per pound. 45,269 $8,741 60. 980. 15 60. 100 113.94 
899 Re 964 68. 212.08} 174 126.24 
12,398. 2,839. 2,727.72| 220 98.07 
806 122.00 177.3 151 145.09 
500 113.00 125.18 180 110.62 
24,824 11,557. 5,461.28 .465| 47.26 
12,169 6,500.00 2.677. 18 584 41.19 
29, 356.1 8,682.00 6,458.36] 295 74.39 
9,172.75 3,135.75 2,018.00, 842 64.35 
1,675.25 601. 368.55, 350 61.32 


28,175 $332.00) $0,207 .75}90 200] 111.50 

do. 18,183 6,783.00 5,993.7 -373| 88.36 
5 5.00 1.65) 1.00 | 33.00 

do. 8,638.70) 1,777.03 1,192.52) 402 67.11 
6,681 4,821.00) 2,204.73) 722] 45.73 

å 3,141 1,751.00 1,036.83) .557| 69.19 
4,136 2,476. 1,361.88) .599) 55.12 

8,119.50) 7,148, 2,679.44) 88 37.50 


e Damaged, duty remitted by Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the value of these wools in each succeeding year; and I will 
take the wool that the farmer sells, the unwashed wool, not on 
the skin. I find that in 1898, with 11 cents a pound duty, that 
the value per unit or pound in New York, probably, where it was 
imported, was 17 cents. Three years afterwards it was 194 
cents; then it was down to 147, then to 15, then it went to 18 
cents, then to 21, then to 23, and in 1907 it was 24 cents, 

If I follow along in the same line, I find that the washed wool not 
on the skin was 19 cents in 1898, and that there was a gradual 
increase until it was 35 cents in 1907. I find that the scoured 
wool was 29 cents in 1898, and that it was 88 cents in 1907; 
in other words, the value of wool has considerably more than 
doubled during that period. This was under the Dingley rate. 
The House of Representatives this year report a bill in which 
they propose to cut down the Dingley rates on certain classes 
of wool, and I am now asked to vote for a reduction of the wool 
schedule that has given us this prosperity during these years 
and has helped us to recoup our losses during the preceding 
years. Remembering what those losses were, I for one refuse 
to do it. I do not think that the rates are at all excessive. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to finish what I have to 
say, and have my argument appear in a logical way; but if 
the Senator insists, I will yield. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will ask the question when the Senator 
concludes his remarks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senate Committee on Finance put 
back the Dingley rates, the rates under which there has been 
a phenomenal increase in the value of sheep and the yalue of 
the wool that is raised upon those sheep. 

The next question, then, that appeals to me is: Are those 
rates excessive? I know something about the care that is re- 
quired and the labor that is expended in caring for lambs from 
the time they are born, and during their growth, in shearing 
the sheep, and in caring for and marketing the wool. Know- 
ing the value of that labor, I am absolutely certain that the 
value of the farmer’s wool product is not excessive. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if they are not excessive, then I want to ask whether or 
not the American people have asked us indiscriminately to 
lower them, notwithstanding the fact that they are reasonable. 
There has been considerable talk about this matter of revision. 
I hardly agree with Senators on either side of this proposi- 
tion. I will say, once and for all, that I believe the American 
people understood generally that the greater portion of the 
tariff rates were higher than necessary; and, therefore, if there 
were a revision, that it would be a revision downward, so that 
those rates would not be greater than necessary for honest and 
fair protection; but, Mr. President, they never have instructed 
us, either by a Republican platform or by popular expression, 
to lower a duty that is not excessive. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means found that the 
iron schedule was considerably higher than was necessary; 
that it was excessive; and they cut it down considerably. The 
Senate Committee on Finance went over the same schedule and 
found that, in their opinion, it was still too high, and they 
very materially reduced it, even below the standard that was 
fixed by the House committee. The American public had read 
a great deal about the enormous fortunes of Carnegie and 
Friek and Schwab and that class of steel magnates, and they 
felt that the duties that had enabled them to amass such 
enormous fortunes were excessive. I believe that the American 
people were for the most part right in their opinion upon that 
proposition ; and because they were right, those duties have been 
reduced. 

I know Senators will say Oh, yes; you made the cut, but 
then you did not hurt them any; you only cut where it would 
not hurt.“ Mr. President, we were not instructed to hurt any 
business in the United States, but to bring every duty down to 
a reasonable basis. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEetson] just now asked 
the Senator from Idaho his opinion as to a duty of about 150 
per cent upon woolen blankets. The Senator from Idaho an- 
swered in substance that if that duty was necessary he was in 
favor of it. A duty of 15 per cent ad valorem may be excessive 
in some instances, while 150 per cent might not be in other 
cases. I want to show whether or not a duty of 150 per cent 
even in the wool schedule is necessarily excessive. I am not ad- 
mitting there is any such rate. We liave been instructed by 


our platform and by every utterance that has been made by 
Republican speakers that the measure of the duty should be 
the measure of the difference between the cost at home and the 
cost abroad, including a reasonable profit upon the investment. 


I am perfectly willing to measure the wool schedule by that 
standard, because I believe that is the proper standard. 

When we were discussing the cotton schedule I telephoned to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor and asked them to 
give me in the form of a table or otherwise such information 
as they might have at hand showing the labor cost in the 
cotton textile trade in England, in the United States, in Ger- 
many, and in France. The day afterwards they sent up such a 
table, but before I present it I want to call attention to another 
table of the comparative labor cost in the woolen manufactur- 
ing industry that was introduced before the Ways and Means 
Committee. Here is the table, giving the wage scale of worsted 
mills, based on the same number of hours per week, in Brad- 
ford, England, and in Philadelphia. I will just enumerate a 
few of them. I find that head wool sorters in Bradford receive 
$9.52 a week; in Philadelphia, $25 a week, or two and one-fourth 
times as much; wool sorters, $8.96 in Bradford and $18 in Phila- 
delphia ; card-room oyerlooker, $7.50 in Bradford and $20 in 
Philadelphia. I will get down to the laborers. The common 
laborer receives $5.75 in Bradford and $10 in Philadelphia. 
The average in all lines necessary to produce a woolen fabric 
shows the American wage to be about two and one-fourth times 
as much as the British wage; in other words, it is an advance 
of 125 per cent over the average wage in Great Britain in this 
industry. I ask that this table be inserted in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 

permission is granted. 

Pe The table referred to is as follows: 


Wage list of worsted mills based on same number of hours per week. 


ir 
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Spinners, wn 
Spinners, $32 spindle. 
8 assistants. 
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Mr. BACON. Win the Senator from North Dakota permit 
me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just for a question; yes. 

Mr. BACON. I ask for information as to the Senator's posi- 
tion. The Senator contends that, as the price of labor increases, 
according to the reasoning of the contention which he is now 

g, the rate of the tariff ought to be correspondingly in- 
creased to cover that increase? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In so far, Mr. President, as the cost of 
labor adds to the value of the product. I take both the cost of 
labor and the cost of the material together. Of course I can 
only deal with one of them at a time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr..McCUMBER. I would ask the Senator to allow me to 
get through before half past 5, as I must necessarily do or 
divide these few remarks into two sections. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in addition I have a table 
showing the difference in wages in the cotton industry in Ger- 
many, the United States, France, and England. The table I 
received from the Department of Commerce and Labor. I 
will read just a few of the items. Take the dyers. Male 
dyers in the United States receive $7.88 a week; in Germany, 
$3.65 a week. Weavers receive $10.84 in the United States, 
and in Germany $5.11. I ask that this table may be also in- 
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serted, with the explanatory remarks frem the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU or LABOR, 
Washington, June 4, 1909. 

The accompanying tables give the only available data concerning 
wages and hours in certain occupations in the cotton and woolen in- 
dustries in the United States, England, eonan and France. 

The figures for the United States are taken from the bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor. The figures for England, Germany, and France are 
taken from the ropoka just issued by the British Government, giving 
raa renu of an investigation made by that Government in the coun- 

es named. 

Unfortunately, the figures can not be reduced to any basis that would 


The foreign res are thus not only not comparable with the Ameri- 
can figures, but the form in which the foreign res are presented in 
the British reports does not even admit of satisfactory comparison be- 
tween England, Germany, and France. Thus, the figures for England 
differentiate between es and females, whilst the res for Germany 
in most instances do not indicate the sex of the workers at all; again, 
the figures for England, under both male and female, include alike 
adult workers and young persons, while the figures for France are for 
adult male workers alone. In the case of Germany and France the hours 
per week are given, but no hours are given for gland. 

In any comparison of wages as reflecting relative cost of production, 
wages per hour would be the only proper basis for comparison; and 
any accurate comparison would, of course, involve relative efficiency as 
Af as relative wa; but the available reports not only do not deal 
with efficiency at all, but do not even furnish a basis for a comparison 
of hourly wages. 


Rates of wages and hours of labor in the United States, England and Wales, Germany, and France in the cotton industry in 1905. 


Hours per week, 


Oarders.. 


Spinners, mule --- 
Spinners. 


a Not reported. 


Rates of wages and hours of labor in the United States, England and Wales, Germany, and France in the woolen industry in 1905. 


Occupation. Sex. 


à 8 
ASS | Male adults. 
| Fe 


Spinners, frame 
Spinners, m 
Spinners 


United 
States. 


Wages per week. 


England 


and Wales. Germany. 


Not reported. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that in the 
woolen industry, as well as in the cotton industry, labor repre- 
sents about 80 per cent of the cost, and the material represents 
about 20 per cent of the cost of production. I want to make a 
mathematical calculation as to what would be the duty, taking 
those percentages. We will say that for the production of a 
given number of yards in Great Britain the labor cost is 80 
cents and the material cost is 20 cents. That makes $1. In 
looking over the table from which I have just quoted I find 
that the average ad valorem on the wool itself that goes into 
these cloths is about 60 per cent; so I must add 60 per cent 
to start with upon the raw material, which would be 12 cents. 
Add this to the $1 and you have $1.12. Then take the 125 
per cent upon the labor cost. You would have $1 more to add, 
making $2.12, or 112 ad valorem, without taking into consider- 
ation reasonable profits and many other incidents that might 
still further add to the cost in this country. 

Mr. NELSON. If those figures are correct and the difference 
in the labor cost is as great as the Senator states, ought there 


3 be an increase in the duty to give the manufacturer a 
pro 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the tariff will probably 
measure on the average very nearly the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad. Sometimes they may 
be a little less and sometimes a little more, as must be the case 
when the duties are specific. We have to get a general average. 
The figures are as I have obtained them from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and I am not going to quarrel with the 
Department of Commerce and Labor as to whether their figures 
are correct. I am quite certain they are, as they are taken 
from reports from our consular service, carefully tabulated. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, if the tariff is only 112 per 
cent ad valorem and the difference in the labor cost is $1.12, 
what provision does the Senator from North Dakota make for 
“a reasonable profit?” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have given the Senator 
ee as clearly as I could give it in a very short 
a 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator if it will be convenient 
for him to finish his remarks to-morrow morning? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator want a vote on this 
question this afternoon? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I desire to move to adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not quite half past 5. I will con- 
clude in a moment. 

In addition, Mr. President, to what I have said, I wish also 
to have printed in the Recorp a further explanation of the 
difference in the wages of labor in the textile trades in Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain, as prepared by our consu- 
lar service and given me by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

8 1 W. A. Graham 
89 a considerable thine tn 1 thei areata of N anes 
facture of cotton goods in Europe and Sawn Peri visited the mills 
and secured his information at first hand. rt on “Cotton 
eg in —— 2 5 aoe Document No, 13 a 0, — = House 
mills, om pe report extracts are herewith 8 . 

The most 1 3 mill in Germany, also the best ing, 
according to Mr. Clark, is the 8 Mechanische Baumwo $ 
nerei und Weberei at Se E Payarik This mill has 126,940 
spindles. en oe labor question, Mr. Clark reports: 

“Until 1 this — ran an eleven-hour G woe it th then ae. to 


cent -decrease in production. In . to — at Ae mill 
picker-room hands and the carders get 50 . 3 a day; on 


averages 
pieper 71 cents, ssi each of the two creelers 35 — a day. Weavers, 


on an : 
170 of the looms eae the Northrop attachment. 25 this mill a man is 
sup to serve a two-years' apprenticeship before he can do as simple 
wor as Chat of ranning three ooms on pl: . He has to sign a 
two-years’ contract to this — — He first wo as extra assistant to a 
the supervision of the regular weaver, who receives a certain 1 


the wa: made. Then he is given two looms under the same 
conditions, and it is not until the new weaver has been working for 


the yo American weaver wie comes in from the farm and 
55 = months i at most is getting off the required production along 


he others.” 
hii Clark says that the wages paid — — 5 mills in different 
of Germany vary, as also does the number tors — 


given n r of machines or for a given = 9 For mills 
similar ik and similarly located, wages are lowest In or lls on 
‘highest ine. am 3 2 around e seem to afford a fair 

avers 1 

there is no law lim ‘the hours that be worked 
b; oe but coe are numerous detail provisions in regard to the em- 
plo 17 of Beer pe and oo. It is forbidden to Ngee, Rg ee 
3 years of * omen must not be employed in factory 
at night between 8.30 and 5.30 o'clock. 


g ch 
og 1907 84.475, 021 in value 1 were exported to the United States, 
Mr. Clark reports that ed operator receives 23.8 cents for the 
same ee of work that the Swi b at St. Gall receives 19.3 


43.23 marks, or $10.28. The average wage E ce probably 30 to 35 

marks p week ($7.14 to $8.83). Other 

lower Two Is on a ma e, one to wai the work and the 

other to the small shuttles filled, are paid, respectively, 18 and 14 
1 83.33). The card punchers that punch the 

holes in the Ja cards for use on the automatic machines get 

higher wages, as the work requires quick and careful and well-trained 


The most men made from 240 marks ($57) a month, to 300 
marks ($71). rhe weekly wa of those en in “ general scissor 
and needle work” were about marks a week ($2.85). The man who 


fet „ and he T 
ure, inclu yarn, wages, power, e 
e time he wae in Plauen the “lohnesticker ” made a profit of only 
$2 on his machine for the week's work. pape of ibon weaving, 
of which, including trimmings, oie Y $1 
Barmen to the United States in 1907; Special Agent Clark reported 
that working ‘three h hundred days in the eek the 55 earnings was 
80 cents a BA bre in Barmen and the surrounding section are 
higher than in other textile centers of Germany. -Ordinary 
weavers, Special . — Clark will average 21 — 80 cents a day, 
und weavers on special work w: Brie ad ar hi ighas as $. 
to 58.8 si 5 2 Ae ie — — rmany increased in iit, 
emnitz, where 8 a great spec A 
there ar eri — of k 


American — — Work are 
‘either FL 60, or 59 per w here is as Spe pecial Agent Clark re- 
ports, not the slightest 1 Diy as to the wi paid, each 
manufacturer getting his help 2 ee as he can. ial Agent 
Clark transmit 5 a hos ng 1 Where the opera- 
tions were as follows he gen ne med — — running on foot, 
knitting foot, heeling mending. The dyeing 
and finishing were done — The rican are all given in pfennigs, 
owing to e difficulty of giving the equivalents in cents withoat 
2 N decimals. (To change pfennigs into cents multiply by 


238. 
The tables sent by Mr. Clark follow. 


Women’s gray cotton hose: 


Spooling. 


[Wages in pfennigs, per pound English.] 


| 


— 


* 
8 
4 
$ 


23 
2 
% 
% 
5i 
6 
Th 
9 
0 


— 


yarn, rewinder on: 
Single colored cotton 
Two-ply colored cotton 
Single colored wool.. 
Two-ply colored woo! 


sete ba Se 


E 


| 


2/100;2/140 


Thread numbers 2/35 2½0 2/50 2/0 2/70 2/75 2/80 2/88 2/0 
à pra pi D Aa ee E AN. 
Spooling gray skein 
855 Seel g | e ele e 2 
— u |12 18 14 | 25 | 27 | 2 | so 82 35 43 
ay 
gee aj * 2 a 3 al agl a| al s 
Rewinding 4 43} a 5 8 5| 6 7 
Rewinding lisle skeins | | | 
onto cheese. —-| Si) 98 203) 1 194 1 13 | 399 173 163 
Spooling slk. —— — 2| 18 14 |---| 15 — 10 17 18 
E S 


[Wages in pfennigs, per dozen pairs.] 


Gauss... 30 33 


With extra loose ie 
Extra close knit. — 


3 8| 3 
Ss 3) 3 
6| 6 
1 5 
1 1 
Kneecap, extra LE — 5 5 5—— 
Reenforced seam, extra 3} 4) 4 3 3| 4| 4| 3 
15 to 1 drop stitch, extra 25| 25 25| 25) 25) 25) 25) 25 
Group drop stiteh, extra 40| 40 40 40 40) 40 40 40 
Extra wide. — 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Opera lengths — — 20| 20 20 20 20 
Size marks with the hand, 
per row, extra el . et = 
Lot of 4 dozen less, 
r 10 10} 10) 10 10) 10 10) 10 10 10) 10) 10 


30 


12 12 10 18 8 12 18 18 8 


B 


Running on French foot. 
{Wages in pfennigs, per dozen pairs.] 


in. 
Woven with drop stitch, extra 


te te to to 


33 


— 


ee — 


1909. 


French foot maker. 
[Wages in pfennigs, per dozen pairs.) 


Divisions... 


Gray cotton soek, foot 9 to 12 inches 
Gray cotton, woman's, foot 8 to 104 inches 
Gray cotton, child's, foot 4 to 9 in 3 
With 1 nesistant. noo. „% 
Wih S aoutant ee = ery ae 
Foot with long border, extra, with 1 assistant 
Gray and natural wool and gray thread over 
cotton ͤͤ1„„„466„%4.ꝓ;0 
$9-cauge to .- gauge goods, extra -fe-m 
Extra compensation for very fine numbers 


Clerical wool and colored, extra 44 4 
1/30 and 1/36 clerical wool, 8 EE) OR) ES SS Tae Es es 
Heel and toe cap from wool and colored, extra 313 
Striped over: plain. _——. „1% 10 10 10 
Half sole, extra 33 3 
Split sole, including heel 6| 0| 6 
15 by 1 drop stitch, extra... 8 8| 8 
Group drop stitches, over pl 16 | 16 | 16 
Size marks, extra 414 11 
Lot of 4 dozen or less, extra 5 5 5 


Heeler. 
[Wages in pfennigs, per dozen pairs.) 


Heel and toe, either gray or white. 
Silk thread over gray 
Colored over gray, also gray y with colored toe- 


Scaming. 
[Wages in pfennigs, per dozen pairs.] 


281 
French toot, 9-12 inches 
WOOL GOUT LDO A —— 
Colored over elle mene SERIA TE ASRS 
Goods with heel and toe, extra____.-___-----__--.--. 
Striped over plain a a a A 


15 
16 
18 
1 
2 
65 
2 
5 
5 
10 
u 
12 
12 
1 
2 
2 
8 


Some of the Saxon knit-goods manufacturers are very advanced in 
their 7 for ameliorating the condition of their help, and besides 
* boys time off to attend technical instruction, as required by 
, they also have courses of instruction for the ris and women in 
household duties, including cooking and sewing classes, and besides 
night classes some sede’ 5 e girls a few hours off each 9 57 
to attend such classes in th the teachers also paid b 
the factory. Most of the 2 es provide a lunch room, with tables 
and chairs, where the employees can eat their lunch, and many furnish 
food at cost in such places. 
{Several photographs showing a typical Chemnitz knitting mill, 
groups 15 3 and some of the hosi machines used accom- 
naM ark’s report and are on file in the Bureau of Manufac- 
res. 


Consul Pendleton King, in a report from the consular district of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in Rhenish Prussia, furnishes the onaning information 
relative to wages in the textile industry in that district 

“The foreman of the spinning fan aap in a woolen m ill receives 
from $9 to $14 per week, the — ives from $5 to $6, can the other 
help from $4 to £5. In a weavin rtment the foreman, or — 
master, receives m $9 to ga tind he PENA or se 5 


to $10.50. poms are the piece, and if capable an ent 
can make $9 a week. ey 1 — on an average from $1 to $1. 0 a 
dax. The — — of the darn! department receives from $8 to $10 


and her assistant from $5 to $ r week. The working hours are 
generally ten and one-half a day. e cost of Pe A is very high in the 
city and towns of that consular, district. The fam generally f 
two rooms from > to $6 per — the ae an of beef 5 20 to 
25 cents a pou and the highest 30 cents. Ham is from 40 to 55 
cents a pound, and pore 20 to 25 cents. Horse meat, wh! hich is used 
by many workmen's families, is from 10 to 12 cents a pound.” 
Consul William Bardel, in a report from Bamberg, states that wages 
paid w 8 e from 547 to $83 a month, workmen under 16 
ive from $2.18 to 2.86 a week, and those over 16 
trom $4 44.28 70 to $71 14 weekly. Women over 16 years old earn from $2.15 
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— ais “Pie those under that age receive from $1.71 to $2.15 a 
ixty-one boma constitute a Working wee 

week. | 8 Herman L. Spahr, of bata se: the following information 
concerning the textile mills of Siles 

“There are about a dozen large establishments engaged in et 1755 
industry and a number of smaller ones. he eers SA wages paiga 
week Lew hourn 1 a gez ars as follows : . —.— 4 5 51l); 
male operati ($3.57) > > female opera atives, 9 to 1852 
(82.14 to $2.38). Cotton mills in Silesia number about a . — for 
spinning and a score for wen The spinners ordinarily work ten 

a day and the weavers ten and one-half hours; overseers get from 
8.30 to $7.38 weekly, male operatives average 55 cents daily, and 
1 3 operatives 48 cents.” 
nsul Joseph E. Haven, in a report from Crefeld, 8 The wages 
— . aU atric. in the silk and velvet mills vary greatl In the weav- 
department overseers receive from $5.95 to $7.14 a week, while 
AAi are paid from $5.71 to $6.18. Overseers in the winding and 
warp! departments receive from 85.95 to $7.14 weekly, the laborers 
from 57 to $4.96. The overseers in the finishin partment re- 
ceive —.— $8.33 to 89.52 and the laborers from $4.76 to $6.18.” 

Coi Peter Leiber, writing from Dusseldorf, reports that in spin- 
ning mills Where ia women are employed the average daily wage is 
71.4 to 83.3 cents. ne girls earn from 35.7 cents to 47.6 cents a 
day. In weay Us the salary undergoes many fluctuations, reach- 
ing as h as i per day. 

Consul Tiam & Teichmann, of Eibenstock, reports that the most im- 
portant textile industry in his district is the manufacture of cotton hosiery 
and underwear. “A strike revealed the wage scale so that a description 
of wage conditions, otherwise difficult to obtain, can be given. The 
five firms Of the men, 65 affected by the strike paid an ave wage 


more than 
8 wages paid Saen from $8.64 to $10.13 to the men. 
longest u geet ao hours per week was fifty-eight.” 
these wages high for the — — Saxon 3 
ate reports from Freiburg that the hours of labor 
muff ur F pane ai to 7 con per aa fhe overacers from 7 cents 
are paid from o 71 cents per day, r overseers from cents 
i pal laborers are paid as high as 95 cents, and their 


RAG J. Thom reported from Hanover, where there are 
cotton spinning and weaving and other mills, that in one wool-washing 
and dressing factory with 1.800 employees, working ten hours a day, 
the wages paid men varied from 2.25 marks to 3.25 marks per day; an 
to — from 1.90 marks to 2.20 marks (1 mark equals 23.8 cents). 
The wages of foremen 70 8925 pe oa the ae eee corduroy and velvet 
factory 5 from $7.14 to 89.5 The male and female work- 

ers in weave room and in We 8 establishment earn from 
$3.57 te 1 80. 66 te The men and women in other branches earn on 
an average about 79 cents a gah wa; — inners in the leading 
cotton spinning 3 5 factory 4.76 to sae 66 per —.— 
and for teen from 50 t z cent Cot that pth ‘he aig 
‘in: mill loy women en only, pa 
Sior waking £35.09 pe a Pee 
cents per day for d „ 09 per for women 
pzig, an important textile center of Saxony, 
sends extracts from a publication by the “imperial insura ee office giving 
work wages paid in each of the 6 districts o mpire, so far 
as the average is concerned. According to this a e average 
gro 4 d in the textile industry in 1886 was $128.44 = 
pe the average was $163.66. In 1905 th 
fiesta — 8120 62, and in southern Germany $15 
$176.60 in northern 8 This — — 5 includes 
mills, and not those en so-called “ home justries.”” 

Consul F. S. Hann: reports 8 ate the Magdeburg consular district 
that the average wages earned p the cotton mana — — piecework are as 
follows: For ni oy $8.57 11.90 pew male mill opera- 
tives, $7.14 to $8. ema ers, $2.86 to 0 84.28. The average 
hours of labor are attic T weak” 

Consul-General Thomas rs, writing from Munich, Bavaria, 
says that the wages paid to the overseers and bo ag dg in the large 
cotton and linen mills at Augsburg oa ee $1 to $2.25 per day, 
while the unskilled workmen receive 7 

Consul Car Bailey Hurst, of Plauen, 8 that the n r . 
in the lace and embroidery industry Nios overseers vary from $5.7 
$9.62 a week, and, on an a abe ie operatives, $3.51 a week. The 
sayi says: “The families of the w people are rarely small, 
and it is not infrequent to find a man and wife and several children 
subsisting on $3.81 a week. In many instances the wife is also a wage 
earner, and the children go to work as soon as possible. Such famil 
usually live in a kitchen and one other room. The rent for such an 


ae “ue! salt bread per. teat 2 20 b 
om eaten, 


and a male o tive from 77 cen 
1 r 
Special 


after a 


the eg frame tanda rs make $2.48 and $5.28 a week; for ring spinning, 
= girl ruus one frame of 450 spindles and does her own doffing. 
e spinners are paid per hank, varying from 3.41 cents for Nos. 10 0 
22’s to 4.30 cents for No. 46’s. For mule spinning one Fs nae one 
ap rentice spinner, and one creeler run two mules (1.136 spindles) 
the spinners’ wages are 63 cents a day; reelers, warpers, spoolers, 
ana winders are by the kilo, and earn from 41 to 49 cents a day. 
Weavers as a run 2 a 3 Asim aed make 61 to 81 cents a day. 
— 8000 ring near Bay By ly hy ill having 52,000 mule spindles, 
eee found at two spinners got $1.02 per day. 
one ana 5,000. riag and one boy creeler 41 cents per day. Each giri 
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ran one ring frame and did her own doffing and got 21 cents a day. 
One carder, at 49 cents, and one boy, at 41 cents per day, attended to 
each 12 cards. On the fine frame one woman and two girls ran two 
9 of 180 spindles each, and their wages averaged $2.94 each per 
week. 

From a table prepara from unpublished statistics giyen to Mr. Clark 


cents in lower Austria, 75 cents to $1.02 in Vorarlberg, and 71 cents 
to $1.02 in Bohemia. Th 

lower Austria, from 41 to 65 cents in Vorarlberg, and from 41 to 57 
cents in Bohemia. A card grinder in these three districts varied in 


cents; and an engineer, from 51 to 86 wages, in 
cents, was from $0,416 to $0.586. The legal limit of time Austria is 
ait ub . B. Twells, 1 t from Carlsbad 
consul J. S. Twells, in a report from Carlsbad, reports that chil 

get 8 cents a day and adults from 25 to 40 cents me in 5 
working in the fields, and one of the lace exporters of Neubek said that 
“of course we can not afford to pay such high wagen to lace makers.” 
Speaking of work in Bohemia, the consul sya: “ Wages are extremely 
low. In the Adler Hills weekly wages of $1 to $1.20 are paid, but as 
there are many weeks during the year when no work can be had, the 
average weekly earnings are not nr than 80 cents. In good times hus- 
band and wife work ee teen hours a day. Linen shirt buttons 
are made, at which wages of to 80 cents a week are earned. Weavers 
working at home earn $1.40 to $4 a week. The straw and baste mat- 
ters earn from 20 to 40 cents a day, but after the so-called ‘season’ 
is over the wages are lower. Wood carvers earn $1.80 to $2.80 a week 
and the brush makers at Gabel from 12 80 to $2 a week. The wood 
carvers at the Wittigtal earn $1.60 to $3.60 a week and the wood and 
mat makers at Niemes from $1.20 to $1.60 a week. The artificial- 
flower makers earn $1 to $2.40 a week. Many women are employed in 
glove making who earn from $1.20 to $1.60 a week. 

Vice-Consul Arnold Weissberger, of Prague, gives the wages of all 
cotton-mill operatives who are paid by contract as follows, on the 
bh f psn y: Spinner, 80 cents; placer, 50 cents; drawing-frame 
attendant, 45 cents; weaver, 40 cents; warper, 44 cents; bobbi g-ma- 
chine attendant, 40 cents; overseers, $1. 

Consul Charles B. Harris furnishes the followin information of the 
weekly paid in the leading textile industries of Reichenberg: 
Cotton and woolen knitting, men, $2.40 to $3 a week; women, $1.80 to 
$2.40; linen department, men, $2.04 to $3.60; women, $2.16 to $2.40; 
woolen blankets and carpets, male operatives, $2.23 to 86.29; women 
geas to $4.06; spinner’s assistant, men, $2.03 to $5.95; women, $1.82 
0 : 


65. 

Special Agent Clark gives a report on the wages id in Hun 1 
taking a leading mill 2 Budapest as a good t. Picker hands, nex 
receive 40 cents a day, and women 24 cents. Flupbere receive 40 cents 
on an average. Mule spinners on No. 20's receive $1, and piecers 35 
cents and boys 30 cents. In ring spinning, girls receive from 22 cents 
to 28 cents a day. Reelers pa y plecework make from 24 to 40 
cents a day. Weavers are paid by the piece, receiving 40 cents for 100 
meters (meter equals 39.37 inches) of 15-pick (per quarter inch) goods, 
and other cloth proportion, 

Special Agent Clark, reporting on cotton-goods production in Swit- 
zerland, says that the hours of labor are eleven pe day, with nine on 
Saturday; and the average daily wa paid in the largest cotton 
manufacturing company in Switzerland, which he obtained from their 
boo! was as follows: 


a week is paid for the same work. The girl overseer in 81 Gall 
id from 38 to 50 cents a day, and in New Jersey from 85 cents to 


2 
of whom there are only 10 or 12 out of 15,000, earn 38 cents a day. 
ta, India, says that 
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32.34 cents). The same kind of work on mull of suitable fineness and 
strength is done by men and women for 9 to 12 rupees. Handker- 
chiefs for ladies sell for 34 cents a dozen, and the highest priced ones, 
of chikon work, sell for less than $2 per dozen. An article that requires 
six days to make, the operatives working from ten to twelve hours a 
day, sells for $1, and out of this the man or woman whose toll produced 
the article receives less than 33 cents. 

Special Agent William Whitham, jr., who spent considerable time in 
Great Britain investigating the cotton industry, reported that the 
average weekly zags r operative in 1882 were $4.08; and in 1893, 
$4.56; and in 1907, $4.68. Tak the same data for weaving mills, 
the hours = the same, the average weekly vages rose from $3.60 in 
1882 to $3.96 in 1893, and again to $4.32 in 1895. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr, CLAY. Mr. President, one moment. Does that mean to 
come back in the morning or to come back to-night? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To-morrow morning. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] desires to address the Senate, and he 
prefers to do so to-morrow rather than to-night. 

Mr. CLAY. It does strike me that there ought to be some 
other schedule that we might be able to take up in the absence 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that we are practically through with 
the bill, except 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator is mistaken; there are several para- 
graphs in this bill that have not been considered yet. The 
question of hides has not been considered; the agricultural-im- 
plements paragraph has not been disposed of; the oil paragraph 
has not been considered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph in regard to agricultural 
implements has been agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator is mistaken, because we were on 
that paragraph when we adjourned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I think the Senator was probably not 
here when that paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. I think I am correct, for I marked it, and I am 
sure that it has not been agreed to. We were on that para- 
graph when we adjourned, and we then turned to another para- 
graph the next day. Now, the Senator is fully aware—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I hope my motion will not 
be lost sight of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The discussion is proceeding 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Inasmuch as it is almost half past 5, I shall 
have to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that I made a 
motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. CLAY. Well, I say this—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have to insist on my motion before 
half past 5. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Rhode Island has stated to 
the Senate time and again that he was anxious to get through 
with this bill and to have it passed. The Senator is fully aware 
of the fact that many of us on this side of the Chamber have 
come here night after night to attend the night sessions with a 
view of getting through with this bill. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have to ask that my motion be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn is not 
debatable. 

Mr. CLAY. I rise to a question of order. The Senate has 
heretofore fixed the hour of half after 5 o'clock to take a 
recess and to reconvene at 8 o'clock, and then to sit not later 
than 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A motion to adjourn is always in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLAY. I rise to a question of order; and I ask to be 
heard on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is not 
debatable. 

Mr. CLAY. Oh; there is no parliamentary law, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLAY. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY. I make the point that there is no quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the motion 
will say “aye” and those opposed “no.” 

Mr. CLAY. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ayes have it; and the 
Senate stands adjourned until to-morrow (Wednesday, June 9, 
1909) at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


— 


1909. 
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SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1909. ` 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of the city of Washington. 
Mr. JEFF DAVIS, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, ap- 
peared in his seat to-day. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution memorializ Congress to enact a law providing for 
8 of railroads. 1 

Resolved the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the Unite States be = uested to enact a law prov for the 
physical valuation of all railroad property to form the basis for fixing 
the rates and char; for service by railroads. 

Resoived, That secretary of state is hereby directed to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States and to 
each Member of the Congress thereof. 1 


. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


JOHN STRANGE, 
President of the Senate, 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. DICK presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pleasant- 
ville, Findlay, and Toledo, all in the State of Ohio, praying that 
hides be placed on the free list, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of members of the Com- 
mercial Art Company's engraving-room chapel, of California, 
and a memorial of sundry photo-engravers of California, re- 
monstrating against the imposition of any duty on news print 
paper and wood pulp in the new tariff bill, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Pacific Rolling Mill, of 
San Francisco, Cal., and the memorial of Edward J. Schneider, 
contracting manager of the American Bridge Company, of New 
York, remonstrating against the proposed duty on structural 
iron imported into the United States, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. ; 

Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wheeling, W. Va., remonstrating against any increase of the 
duty on print paper and wood pulp, as proposed in the so-called 
“ Payne tariff bill,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joint resolution memorializ: en: for 
ee valuation of Biere“ d Proving 

Resalwed by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be requested to enact a law 8 tox the 
physical valuation of all railroad property to form the basis for fixing 
the rates and ch: for service by railroads. 


Resolved, That secretary of state is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the President of the United States and to 
each Member of the Congress thereof. 

L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Joun STRANGE, 
President of the Senate. 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress relating to federal cooperation 
in the work of road improvement. 


Whereas we believe that the adoption of a — 2 Ah federal aid for 
road construction is a most important step toward establishment of 
a complete system of improved roads in all sections of the country, and 
that the cooperation of National Government in this matter would 
be of great assistance to the various state, county, and township road 
authorities in placing the work of road improvement on a permanent 
and scientific basis; and 

Whereas we would submit that the improvement of the country’s 
highways deserves a share in the annual appropriations by 
equally with the improvement of our waterways, and that it is oag 
fair and reasonable that a part of the revenues derived from taxes 
by the people as a whole should be devoted to this purpose, thus ai ng 
in the betterment of conditions affecting trade and commerce in 
sections of the country : 

Resolred 27 the assembly (the senate concurring), That we respect- 
fully solicit the Congress of the United States, asking for the enactment 
of legislation creating a national highways n, and making an 


L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
JOHN STRANGE, 
President of the Senate, 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joint resolution memorializing Congress to enact a law to prohibit rail- 
roads from increasing their rates and charges except upon notice. 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the Uni States is hereby requested to enact a law providing that 


rates or of railroads shall not be increa except upon 
notice of aay pi increase filed with tbe Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and pub in each State affected thereby, and upon such 
hearing as the Interstate Commerce Commission may, upon petition or 


its own motion, order, and that no increase of rates or cha 
go into effect unless said commission shall so order after such hearing. 

Resolved, That the of state be, and he is Large instructed 
to forward a Copy, of this resolution to the President the United 
States and te each Member of the Congress thereof. 


L. H. BANCROFT, 
. Speaker of the Assembly, 
E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


rges shall 


C. 


JOHN STRAN 
of the 


President enate. 


F. E. ANDREWS, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a petition of the Ladysmith 
Commercial Club, of Ladysmith, Wis., praying for the retention 
of the duty on print paper as provided in the Dingley tariff bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2493) to make Scranton, in the State of 
Mississippi, a subport of entry, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 5) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2555) granting a pension to William Stephens; 

A bill (8. 2556) granting a pension to Mary A. Jordan; 

A bill (S. 2557) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Dempsey ; 

A bill (S. 2558) granting a pension to Gertrude L. Bradley; 
— bill (S. 2559) granting an increase of pension to Leonard 

riggs; 

A bill (S. 2560) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Lewis; and 

A bill (S. 2561) granting a pension to Amos H. Hampton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2562) granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A bill (S. 2563) to require apparatus and operators for radio- 
communication on certain ocean steamers; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 38) fixing the terms of court in 
the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on the Philippines. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed, 

SUGAR-TRUST SUIT. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, at the last session of the 

the Senate, on my motion, adopted a resolution, directed 

to the Attorney-General, calling for correspondence between that 

department and the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company, 

making complaint to the department against the American 

Sugar. Refining Company for a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

That resolution was answered and the correspondence was 
printed. It indicated that complaint had been made to the 
Department of Justice, and that that department had failed to 
take action against the American Sugar Refining Company, 
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commonly called the “sugar trust,” for a violation of the Sher- 

man law with reference to the absorption of the Pennsylvania 

company. 

I also presented at a different time a decision of the United 
States circuit court for the southern district of New York, con- 
curred in by three or four of the circuit judges, holding on de- 
murrer in a suit between the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and the American Sugar Refining Company that the latter 
had violated the antitrust law. Notwithstanding this, no action 
on the part of the Department of Justice against the sugar trust 
for violating the law has been taken, so far as we have any 
information. 

Yesterday, according to the press reports this morning, the 
sugar trust adjusted this suit with the Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
fining Company, it paying, according to the papers, $10,250,000 
in a suit brought against it under the Sherman antitrust law 
for treble damages. z Š 

In view of the press of business here, I do not believe I will 
ask the Senate to stop to have the account of this adjustment 
read, but I do ask that the account of it, which appears in the 
New York World of this morning, may be printed in the RECORD, 
so that we can keep the run of this transaction, for I believe the 
American people will await with interest the action or non- 
action of the Department of Justice under the circumstances. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator to have it printed 
as a document, if that will be agreeable to him. We really 
ought not to encumber the Recorp with articles of this kind. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is not a long statement, I will say to 
the Senator, and I do not believe it is long enough to make a 
document. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will not make any objection if the Senator 
desires to have it printed in the RECORD. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SUGAR Trust Has SETTLED SUIT ror THIRTY MILLIONS—ADMITS CON- 
SPIRACY CHARGE WHEN IT MAKES TERMS WITH PENNSYLVANIA SUGAR 
REFINING COMPANY—COURT’S DECISIONS WENT AGAINST ITS CON- 
TENTIONS—TRIAL SUDDENLY ENDS WHEN THE CASE IS ABOUT TO BE 
GIVEN TO JURY. 

The American Sugar Refining 88 settled out of court last night 
the case brought against it for $30, „000 damages by the Pennsylva- 
nia Sugar Refining Company, of Philadelphia. 

For more than two weeks the trust, represented by Lawyers John G. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia; Henry W. Taft, John G. Milburn, W. L. 
Guthrie, Francis H. Kinnicutt and others, had fought an equally impos- 
ing array of counsel for the independent sugar company, headed by 
ex-Governor Frank 8. Black and including H. Snowden Marshall, John 
W. Hutchinson, jr., Joseph De Forest Junkin, of Philadelphia, and 
Samuel Untermyer. Judge Holt and a jury in the United States district 
court had listened to the story of what the plaintiff alleged was a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

STARTS WITH $1,250,000 Loan. 

Witnesses testified that Adolph Segal, controlling power of the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company, borrowed from Gustay A. Kis- 
sel $1,250,000, for which he gave as security 26,000 shares of the com- 
pany and a voting trust certificate for the stock, which was to run 
until the loan was repaid. 

With the power thus conferred upon him Kissel installed himself and 
three clerks as directors of the independent sugar com ay, and that 

ving control of the board of directors he passed a resolution that the 

ennsylvania’s refinery, then nearing completion, be not opened until 
further order of the board, 

That resolution, the plaintif claimed, was drafted by John E. Par- 
sons, counsel for the sugar trust. It was shown that Kissel was an 
agent for the trust. 

Messrs. Kissel, Parsons, and the three clerks, Twigg, Robinson, and 
Werner, were made codefendants with the trust on the conspiracy 
ciare, but on motion of Mr. Kinnicutt, 8 especially in their 
behalf, they were dismissed from the complaint late yesterday after- 
noon by Judge Holt. 

As to the other defendants, the court ruled, after len arguments 
by Henry W. Taft, for the trust and for Parsons, and by Mr. Guthrie, 
for Kissel, that their motion to direct the jury to bring in a yerdict for 
the defendants was not to be sustained. 

BLACK SAYS SETTLEMENT IS NEAR. 

Then Judge Holt asked counsel on each side how much time the 
would want this morning for their summing up. Ex-Governor Bla 
said he believed the time of the court and jury would only be taken up 
ee pled this morning, because he expected a settlement would be 
reached. 

Following the adjournment there were two conferences of counsel. 
One was at the offices of Black & Peck, No. 170 Broadway. There were 

resent in addition to counsel for the 5 company, George H. 

Barle. jr., of Philadelphia, receiver for the Pennsylvania Sugar Refin- 

ing 8 the man at whose instance the litigation was started, and 

0 8 

At the ‘Offices of Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, No. 54 Wall street, John 
G. 5 John G. Johnson, and Henry W. Taft were the principal 
conferees. 

Shortly after 6 o'clock the conference in ex-Governor Black's office 
broke up, with the announcement that though a settlement had been 
reached they could not give out its terms until ratified by the Pennsyl- 
vania court which appointed Earle receiver. 

TRUST BEATEN ON THIS POINT. 

In arguments presented to the court yesterday afternoon by Henry W. 
Taft, the sugar trust's counsel dwelt upon the point that the same as- 
pects of the case having already been presented in the New Jersey 


litigation, they could not be relitigated before the federal court in New 
Yor! Judge Holt ruled that, as the litigation in New Jersey was in a 
state court, it could not be held as a bar to litigation in the federal 
court here, based on the conspiracy cha in restraint of trade. 

Mr. Taft, in arguing for a verdict in favor of the defendants, based 
his contention on the proposition that the complaint failed to show any 
violation of the Sherman law. The plaintiff 9 he said, had not 
been e in interstate commerce. In behalf of Mr. Parsons Mr. 
Taft declared that whoever had “lugged him into the case took a 
heavy msibility,” as the evidence failed to connect Mr. Parsons 
with the alleged conspiracy. Mr. Parsons, he said, had acted within his 
rights as counsel to the American Sugar acpi Company. 

If the Pennsylvania court that appointed Earle receiver of the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Refining Company fails to ratify the settlement, the case 
will have to be retried. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I will accept the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and have the article printed as a docu- 
ment as well as in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas also 
asks that the matter may be printed as a Senate document (S. 
Doc. No. 87). Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is made. 


VIEWS OF EX-GOVERNOR DURBIN, OF INDIANA, 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, before we get started on the 
tariff bill this morning, I should like to have the Secretary read 
the following from the Indianapolis Star, from ex-Governor 
Durbin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks that the paper which he sends to the desk may be 
read. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the paper 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let the date be read. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will state to the Senator that I do not think 
tne cate is given there. It was sometime in the latter part 
of May. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from West Virginia allow 
it to be printed without being read? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it will help the Senator very much 
with the pending bill if he will allow it to be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am afraid not. I will ask the Senator 
from West Virginia to allow it to be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. : 

Mr. SCOTT. I will allow it to be printed in the Recorp, then, 
without reading. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EX-GOVERNOR DURBIN SHOWS WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO, 


[From the Indianapolis Star.] 
+ * * * * 


+ * 

Business is bound to stand still until Congress, after the year's un- 
certainty as to the future which has followed the declaration of both 
parties for tariff revision in the last twelve months, gives to the coun- 
try the new basis for business. It is doubtful if any amount of talk in 
Congress will either enlighten the country or change materially the 
new tariff bill. Every y knows that the debating done in Congress 
has little poart on the action of Congress. It is mostly for home 
consumption ; and if the thunder is needed, the people would be willing 
for Congress to pass the bill and then debate it afterwards. 

Industrial conditions in the country are bad. It does not look as if 
the manufacturers had been getting the unholy profits attributed to 
them by the professional friends of the consumer, for nearly all of 
them have been either shut down or running with reduced pay rolls. 
This wasn't so bad for a while, but the time has about come when re- 
lief ought to be had. The savings of the wage-earner out of employ- 
ment are about exhausted, the prices of food supplies are as high as 
if employment were ready and remunerative, and the wage-earner is 
decidedly up against it. He has plenty of time to read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, but that doesn’t pay rory bilis. The manufacturer 
in many instances finds his credit reaching the straining point after so 
many months of inactivity. He doesn't mind being held up as a horri- 
ble example of inordinate prosperity, but he doesn't care to “ bust” 
while the oratory is being turned on at Washington. 

What the country needs more than all else is a chance to do business. 
If it doesn't get it pretty soon, the party in power will hear from the 
people, and no amount of oratorical fireworks will save it from the 
punishment it ought to get for acter around unnecessarily in settling 
the tariff problem. People will not buy when they do not know the 
future basis on which business is to be done and prices fixed. 

So far as American business and manufacturing is concerned, it has 
got beyond the point where the tariff system is of very vital importance 
to it. The big industrial combinations do not need, and most of them 
do not care for, protection. They can whip their competitors here on 
their own ground, and they can easily take care of foreign competition, 


and not by giving things away to the consumer, either. The tariff 
Rae now is a revenue problem, One wa to solve that problem is 
or Congress to back track in the matter of expenditures. here has 


been a riot of extravagance at Washington which has been imitated 
at many of the state 1 our own not excepted. The last three 
sessions of the Indiana legislature have been extravagant, far beyond 
the actual needs of the State. A sinking fund is a sacred trust, and 
no money should be taken therefrom for any other than the express 
purposes.for which originally intended—debt paying. It would appear 
5 prosperous times makes busy legislation in the way of appropria- 
tions. 

During all the debates and demands for larger revenue indulged in 
in Congress, do we read of anyone raising his voice against the ex- 
travagant expenditures in the several departments? A few years ago 
Hon. Jesse Overstreet paid me a decided compliment while we were 
in the Post-Office Department at Washington, in saying: “If you were 


lat the head of the department and would apply the same business prin- 
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ciples you did in the State's affairs, you would reduce the expenditures | Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to state that my col- 


0 
at least $10,000,000 per annum.” it that amount could be saved in 
one department, the aggregate of the sayings in all departments would 
be vast, and the people would not complain thereof, either. 

The trouble lies largely in the fact that our legislators do not dis- 
tinguish between a want and a need. There must be reform in this 
respect. To double the expenditures of a coun like this in ten years 
is a crime. To add to the immense sum of billion-dollar Congresses, 
billion-dollar sessions will receive a request from toiling millions 
for an explanation, itemization, and necessities therefor. The Congress- 
men raised their own salaries, and then seemed to think that this made 
the country so prosperous that it could stand an ` 

President Taft is right in the belief that there must be economy in 
public administration. Congress had better pass the tariff bill, and 
then stay in special session until it perce down the governmental ex- 
penditures a good 334 per cent. I do not know what could be done 
Taat woua give the Republican party a better chance for success in 

e future. = 

With expenses reduced, the tariff can be pared down some more. 
Taxes can lifted from the necessities of life, where a heavy burden 
must go so long as it is necessary to raise a billion dollars a year to 

ay the cost of government. We are worrying about how much water 
t takes to fill the barrel while the bunghole is open and running a 
stream. We need to get back to older ideas of the accountability of 
ublic servants to the people—that public business should be run after 
Fhe fashion of a carefully conducted prire business. This applies to 
the legislature at Indianapolis as well as to Congress at Washington. 
Extravagance is as catching as the Asiatic cholera, and it is epidemic 
in American porne as well as private life. There has got to be a halt 
somewhere. fe can't lift the burdens of taxation by howling against 
the imposition of tariff duties. If the bills are made they have got to 
be paid. The thing to do is to quit making so many and such big ones. 
pecial interests of all sorts have all sorts of ideas as to what Con- 
gress ought specially to do on the tariff question. The ple who have 
a poder J to make through industry and enterprise want Congress to pass 
a tariff bill that will raise nourn money to pay the bills Congress has 
contracted; then they want a little period of liberty to make enough 
money to pay their own bills, and then, if the statesmen who are run- 
ning things do not cut down the cost of government, thereby making it 
possible to reduce taxes, the ple will see to the election of Congress- 
men who will do that very ing. 

So far as manufacturers and business men are concerned, I believe 
they ought to make themselves heard with a demand on their Members 
of Congress that something be done; otherwise we are likely to have 
months of wrangling, as we had in 1893, and a panic afterwards, the 
like of which this country has not seen in a long time, and a panic ab- 
solutely without excuse, except our own lethargy and indifference to 
what is going on at Washington. 

The foregoing is prompted by numerous appesis by manufacturers of 
Indiana, who are under the impression that I am I president of the 
bureau of manufactures of Indiana, and also by the fact that I am di- 
rectly interested in a half dozen or more manufacturing industries and 

rsonally know of the needs and desires of the manufacturing and 
aboring classes. 


WINFIELD T. DURBIN. 
ANDERSON, IND. 


THE TARIFF, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar is in order, 
and the first bill on the calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide reyenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the debate yesterday devel- 
oped quite a variety of feeling on the part of Senators and a 
diversity of information, or lack of information. I have thought, 
notwithstanding the haste which we were all in, that I should 
like to get into the Recorp this morning a few facts. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, we desire to hear the Senator 
on this side, and it is impossible to do so. p 

Mr. CLARK of- Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield tọ his colleague? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Frye Paynter 
Bacon Clarke, Ark, Gallinger Penrose 
Beveridge Crane Gamble Perkins 
Bradley Crawford Hughes Root 
Brandegee Culberson Johnson, N. Dak, Scott 
Bristow Cullom Johnston, Ala. Smith, Mich. 
Brown Cummins Jones Smoot 
Bulkeley Curtis Kean Stone 
Burkett Davis Lod: Sutherland 
Burnham Dick McCumber Taylor 
Burrows Dillingham McLaurin Warner 
Burton Dolliver Money Warren 
Carter Fletcher Nelson 

Chamberlain Flint Overman 

Clapp Foster Page 


Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Pires] is temporarily de- 
tained from the Chamber on departmental business, 
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league [Mr. BANKHEAD] is unavoidably detained from the Sen- 


ate to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-seven Senators have 
responded to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Wyoming will proceed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, like my friend the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], I am a farmer, always have been 
and always expect to be. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
privileged question? 

The PRESIDENT pro -tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, it appears from the CONGRESSIONAT, 
Recorp that the following colloquy took place yesterday even- 
ing before we adjourned, the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Kean] presiding: 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, one moment. Does that mean to come back 
in the morning or to come back to-night? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To-morrow mornin, The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] desires to address the Saata and he prefers to do so to- 
e AT. it d . that th ugh he 

r. CLAY. oes strike me ere ought to be some other sched- 
we Suess we might be able to take up in the a ce of the Senator from 

yo g. 

— ALDRICH. I think that we are practically through with the bill, 
except 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator is mistaken; there are several 1 in 
this bill that have not been considered yet. The question of hides has 
not been considered ; the 1 paragraph has not been 
disposed of; the oil paragraph has not considered. 
3 gro paragraph in regard to agricultural implements 

8 n 0. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator is mistaken, because we were on that para- 
graph when we adjourned. 

r. ALDRICH. No; I think the Senator was probably not here when 
that paragraph was agrad to. 

Mr. CLAY. I think I am correct, for I marked it, and I am sure that 
it has not been agreed to. We were on that paragraph when we ad- 
journed, and we then turned to another paragraph the next day. Now, 
the Senator is fully aware—— 

4 Mr A Mr. President, I hope my motion will not be lost 
ght of. 
The nd OFFICER. The discussion is proceeding by unanimous 

consen 

Mr. ALDRICH. Inasmuch as it is almost half past 5, I shall have to 
pas the attention of the Chair to the fact that I made a motion to 
adjourn. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. Cray. Well, I say 8 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have to insist cn my motion before half past 5. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Rhode Island has stated to the Senate 
time and again that he was anxious to get through with this bill and 
to have it passed. The Senator is fully aware of the fact that many of 
us on this side of the Chamber have come here night after night to 
attend the night sessions with a view of getting through with this bill. 
Now, Mr. President 


Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have to ask that my motion be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

Mr. CLAY. I rise to a question of order. The Senate has heretofore 
fixed the hour of half after 5 o'clock to take a recess and to reconvene 
at 8 o'clock, and then to sit not later than 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A motion to adjourn is always in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLax. I rise to a question of order; and I ask to be heard on 
that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

Mr. CLAx. Oh; there is no parliamentary law, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLAY. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY. I make the point that there is no quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the motion will say “aye” 
and those opposed “ no.” 

Mr. CLAY. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ayes have it; and the Senate stands 
adjourned until to-morrow. 


Now, Mr. President, just a word. I will state what was my 
purpose in rising to a point of order. The Senate had by a pre- 
vious order fixed the hour of convening at 10 and a half o'clock 
to stay in session until 5 and a half o'clock, and then recon- 
vene at 8 o'clock and adjourn at 11 o'clock. Until that order 
was changed by the Senate the Senate was bound by a 
previous order of the Senate, and I intended to make the point 
of order that inasmuch as 5 and a half o’clock had arrived, 
and the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island had not been 
put to the Senate, by the previous order of the Senate the Sen- 
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ate stood adjourned until 8 o’clock in the evening, and therefore 
no motion was in order to adjourn. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware of the fact that a motion to 
adjourn is of the highest order, but I insist that under the rules 
of the Senate and parliamentary law a point of order and a 
question of privilege are of the highest order, and when a 
motion is made to adjourn.a Senator is entitled to rise to those 
orders and have them disposed of before the question to adjourn 
is put to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I was entitled to have my question of order 
passed upon; but, leaving that question, the serious complaint 
that I make is that when the motion was made to adjourn and 
when it was put te the Senate for a yote, the Chair declared 
that the question was carried, and before the Chair announced 
that the question was carried I called for a division of the 
question. I insist that it was the duty of the Chair when I 
called for a division on the motion to put the question to the 
Senate by a rising vote. 

Then, Mr. President, I called for the yeas and nays, and the 
Chair declined to put either the question or a division or to en- 
tertain the demand for the yeas and nays. If the 
Officer of the Senate on a motion to adjourn ean refuse to allow 
a Senator to have the question put to the Senate when a divi- 
sion is called for, or refuse to allow a Senator to call for the 
yeas and nays on a motion to adjourn, the Presiding Officer can 
do the same thing on the passage of the most important 
bill. 

For instance, Mr. President, if I should move to adjourn now, 
it is the privilege of any Senator on this floor to call for a di- 
vision on that question. It is the privilege of any Senator to 
call for the yeas and nays on a motion to adjourn, And it is 
the duty of the Chair to entertain those demands. 

If this ruling of the Chair should guide the Senate in the 
future, Mr. President, what would be the result when the tariff 
bill comes up for passage and the question is put to the Senate 
and the Chair shall declare that the bill is passed and a Senator 
should call for a division of that question? If a Senator called 
for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill, if the ruling of 
the Chair was correct, then, Mr. President, the Chair could 
decline to put the question to the Senate as to whether or not 
the yeas and nays should be called. 

When I asked for a division on the question, I was entitled 
to have that question submitted to the Senate on a motion to 
adjourn. When I asked for the yeas and nays, Mr. President, I 
was entitled to have that question put to the Senate on the mo- 
tion to adjourn, and to deny a Senator that right is an open 
and flagrant violation of the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
will proceed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am a farmer. I have always 
been interested in farming, and naturally I must have had my 
attention called to sheep and woolgrowing, and all my life I 
have watched interestedly its ups and downs. I was born in a 
woolen-factory town, where when I went to church or school or 
to village market the odor of the woolen factory was always 
present. Thus I had some cause to notice the rise and growth, 
the struggles up and down, of the woolen industry. 

I have never had, and never expect to have, a dollar’s inter- 
est in woolen manufacturing, and I am not the owner ofa single 
sheep or head of cattle—and only one horse—though I do own 
stocks in corporations that are interested in all kinds of live 
stock. 

I make this introductory statement, because once or twice 
during the earlier debates on the tariff bill remarks were made 
which, I have been reminded, were veiled criticisms upon Sen- 
ators sitting in this body and voting upon propositions that 
might directly or indirectly affect their pockets. 

I assume that very many Senators are owners, as investments, 
of railroad and industrial stocks, but I do not think that voting 
upon a railroad rate law or upon laws affecting the various 
industries is inconsistent with either the honesty or propriety 
of a Senator, who must, as a matter of course, keep the interest 
of the publie first in view. 

It seemed yesterday, in the discussion, there was some misun- 
derstanding about the history of the tariff, it being asserted by 
some that it had been changed and the carded-wool men had 
suffered accordingly, and, on the other hand, by others, that it 
was an old and moss-grown chestnut. The fact is, the present 
wool and woolen tariff is the same the carded woolen men 
helped to make. y 

Mr. President, woolgrowing is one of the oldest agricultural 
pursuits of which we have knowledge, and the manufacture of 
wool is alzo one of the earliest industries; and in the United 


States a tariff upon woolens dates back to 1790, nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. 

The first aet applied to hats manufactured of wool and to 
carpets, velvets, and so forth. The duty imposed was 71 per 
cent ad yalorem. 

Twenty-six years later, in the tariff act of 1816, a duty was 
imposed upon wool and cotton of various manufactures, rang- 
ing from 20 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem, and at that 
time the duty was made to apply where wool was the material 
of chief value. 

The tariff act of 1824 applied to woolen and cotton manufac- 
tures and to unmanufactured wool. The duty was levied upon 
manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, and thus 
was established a rule which has always been followed since 
that time—that the woolen-goods tariff shall cover any class of 
cloth or goods of which wool is a component part. The duty 
in the act of 1824 ranged from 15 per cent ad valorem to as 
high as 33} cents per square yard specific duty and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

And thus the double tariff of specific duty with ad valorem 
added was first inaugurated, and in 1828 the tariff was imposed 
in a similar way upon unmanufactured wool. 

So it is shown that manufactures of wool have borne a tariff 
duty continuously for nearly one hundred and twenty years, 
while unmanufactured wool has been dutiable for eighty-five 
years continuously, with the exception of three years under the 
Wilson-Gorman Act. 

Wool and woolens have been factors in at least 20 tariff 
acts, the last and best of all being the Dingley Act of 
1897, although in that measure wool on skins was for the 
first time made to bear 1 cent less duty than sheared or pulled 

The tariff has always applied where wool-has been mixed or 
changed in any way from its original condition at the highest 
rate made on any class included in an article or a package. 

It will also be observed that wool partially manufactured or 
changed in any way toward a manufactured article has always 
been taxed as equal to the value of the finished product. This 
was true in all the low-tariff acts from 1832 to 1864. 

The system of schedules seems first to have been introduced 
in the act of 1846, and for years afterwards each schedule rep- 
resented the percentage of tariff imposed rather than the class 
of articles. 

Up to the time of the breaking out of the civil war the total 
product of wool in this country aggregrated less than 60,000,000 
pounds. The tremendous pressure at that time for clothing 
and blankets for our army pushed the price up and encour- 
aged the growers and manufacturers, so that our product had 
increased to about a hundred million pounds in 1866. But 
with the receding market, consequent fall in prices, and dis- 
turbance in business generally following the war both grower 
and manufacturer felt the necessity of establishing some firm, 
rational basis. 

The tariff upon wool in the earlier years was often changed 
and seldom adequate, and the same may be said of the tariff on 
manufactures of wool. Therefore, while the industry of wool- 
growing was sometimes fairly successful and the manufacture 
of wool not sufficiently remunerative, at other times the manu- 
facturers were doing fairly well while the growers were in dis- 
tress. 

And so it ran along until about the time of the beginning of 
the civil war. 

From 1857 to 1864—seven years—there were 10 tariff aets, 
and in 4 of these—the acts of 1857, 1861, 1862, and 1864— 
the tariff on wool and woolens was changed. There had been 
contests and ill-feeling between growers and manufacturers, as 
would naturally be the case where so many changes had been 
made and where the business of each had been fluctuated, 
with perhaps no time or, at least, no considerable time in 
which both industries were similarly prosperous. 

There is no record to show that any person or corporation 
has made any considerable fortune out of either of these in- 
dustries from the Declaration of Independence down to the 
present time. j 

The desirablity of a wool tariff was so well recognized that 
the confederacy, among its earliest acts, provided that there 
should be a tariff upon manufactured woolens and, strange 
as it may seem, that there should be also a tax upon raw 
wool. 

So, away back in May, 1861, the confederate government 
provided that there should be a tariff on wool and woolens. 
The language which has been objected to by my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] as to goods that are part woolen has been 
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in every tariff act since 1790, except one. There has been but 
one tariff act which has not read “manufactures of which 
wool is a component part,” or words to that effect. 

Toward the close of the civil war, in 1864-65, Congress 
evidently felt that there should be some satisfactory adjustment, 
and, if possible, one that would permit both growers and manu- 
facturers to continue in business, one that would make it 
possible for the growers to raise all of the wool necessary to 
clothe the American people and for the manufacturers to manu- 
facture the same, the Government at the same time taking 
advantage of any importations that might come in, and col- 
lecting therefrom an adequate revenue. 

So Congress provided for a revenue commission in the act 
of March 3, 1865, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission, consisting of three persons, to inquire and report at the 
earliest practicable moment upon the subject of raising by taxation 
such revenue as may be necessary in order to supply the wants of the 
Government, having regard to and including the seurces from which 
such revenue should be drawn and the best and most efficient mode 
of raising the same, and to report the form of a bill; and that such 
commission have power to inquire into the manner and efficiency of 
the present and past methods of collecting the internal revenue and 
to take testimony in such manner and under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The members appointed to that commission were: David A. 
Wells, of New York; Stephen Colwell, of Pennsylvania; and 
Snowden Hayes, of Illinois; with E. B. Elliott, of Massachu- 
setts, as secretary. ¢ 

The commission became fully organized in June, 1865. Their 
report was made to Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in January, 1866, and in that same month the Secre- 
tary presented the report to Congress, with the following in- 
dorsement : 

In presenting this report it may be proper for me to remark that, 
with the gingle exception, perhaps: of the one in regard to the time at 
which the payment of the principal of the national debt should be com- 
menced, the recommendations of the commission have my hearty ap- 
proval. The very important work devolved upon the commission, as 
far as it has been prosecuted, has been most admirably performed. I 
earnestly ask that Phe report may receive the early and careful con- 
sideration of Congress. : 


Among the subjects to which this commission gave its most 
earnest attention was that of wool and woolens, and their re- 
port on the same coyers some 156 pages of this book which I 
have in my hand. 

To show the spirit of the commission, I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read what I shall send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SPECIAL REPORT NO. 13—REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES REVENUE COM- 
MISSION ON WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL—- PRELIMINARY. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES REVENUE COMMISSION, 
May, 1866. 


No considerations pertaining to the revenue of the country are more 
important than those which relate to the employment and activity of 
its productive labor. The inquiry whether this labor is well or ill sup- 
ported can never be amiss, when public wealth or revenue is in ques- 
tion; nor is it any less pertinent to examine whether any and what ob- 
structions or disturbances lie in the path of labor and national pro- 
duction. The industry of a nation is an interest so vital as to be 
equaled only by its internal liberties and its independence of 71 89 — 
control. These being secure, the highest national results can only 
reached through widespread and fully diversified industry which is 
applied under the advantages of increasing intelligence and the aptitude 
of growing skill and experience. 5 


Mr. WARREN. Thus it will be seen that their great motive 
was the employment and activity of productive labor. And I 
want to say here and now that that has been the text all of 
the time, and is now, respecting the wool and woolens 
schedule. 

We want to raise in the United States all of the wool pos- 
sible; and knowing as we do that the growth of the population 
will far exceed the natural increase in the growing of wool 
unless the producer may be protected in his market it behooves 
us to look after the interests of the producer. 

We want to bring in from the outside whatever balance of 
wool may be necessary to clothe the Nation, in such form and 
condition as will give us the most employment for our labor. 
The only way to insure this is to bring in the wool in an un- 
manufactured state. In order to accomplish this, the duties, 
compensatory or ad valorem or compounded, must be favorable 
for the manufacturer. Our desire must be not to place the 
duties on any manufactures of wool so low that the necessary 
additional supply may be brought here in a manufactured state, 
but so that all additional supplies may be brought in as raw 
wool, so called, although that, by the way, is a misnomer, since 
wool is the finished product of the farmer. 


The woolgrower’s market must be here in his own country. 
He can not profitably ship his product abroad. Hence his ulti- 
mate market lies with the American, the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer of this country must have the opportunity 


to compete successfully with the foreign manufacturer. The 
duties must be so levied that if he conducts his business in an 
economical and intelligent way he can use the home product of 
wool and import, as raw wool, any necessary additional supply. 
And thus we employ all of the labor to make all the cloth for 
American wear right here in our midst. 

The woolgrower gets his greatest benefit when the tariff is so 
adjusted that little or no manufactured goods come in from 
abroad, but that all necessary additional supplies come in as 
unmanufactured wool. 

Of course the ultrafashionable tailor and the ultrafashionable 
wearer will continue to demand a small importation of woolens 
of foreign manufacture. It's so English, y'know,” or “so 
French,” or “so German.” But that species of American is 
daily diminishing, and a few single suit patterns are now suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, whereas whole pieces or bolts of 
cloth were formerly necessary. 

The Government gets its revenue from imported raw wool 
a, as it would get revenue from the manufactures of 
wool. 

It is admitted here that the Government would get a little 
less if all the wool should come into this country unmanufac- 
tured than if part of it should come in in cloths: but this dif- 
ference is overcome many-fold in the benefits to the Nation of 
me scott manufactories and the employment of operatives 

erein. 

The retail price of cloths and clothing in this country need 
not depend upon, and does not follow, the rate of tariff on 
cloths, because the competition in our woolen manufacturing and 
woolen trade in this country has always been keen and there is 
every prospect that it always will be. 

The retail price of woolen fabrics to the consumer is that of 
the cost of the wool, the cost of the labor, and a reasonable 
profit to manufacturer and dealer, which can not be much if any 
more—and is often less—than the ordinary commercial rate of 
interest on money invested. 

A woolen factory may be built without a vast fortune, be- 
cause it may be a 2-set mill, a 20-set mill, or a 200-set mill, the 
first cost of the plant depending solely upon its size and extent. 

The art of cloth manufacturing is old, and understood by 
many people; and consequently, without patents and trade se- 
crets, and without necessity for a great outlay, a man who feels 
that the woolen manufacturer is making more than ordinary 
interest on money invested soon finds himself constructing a 
factory. And thus we have, and have always had, a most 
healthy competition in the price of cloths, and clothing continues 
to be cheap, tariff or no tariff, 

As a matter of fact only two or three pounds of scoured wool 
are used in cloth enough for a man’s suit of clothes, so that, 
even at a high tariff per pound, it amounts to but little toward 
the cost of a suit. The main cost of a suit of clothes is in the 
labor of making. 

We have had more than a score, if I have counted aright, 
of tariff laws regarding wool and woolens. The rate has been 
up and down; and so far as the sheepman, the woolgrower, 
is concerned, he has been buffeted about by these changes in 
the tariff. He has come to know that what affects the manu- 
facturer affects the woolgrower, because the woolgrower in this 
country has no valuable market except this market; and if 
the manufacturers by legislation are placed upon a footing 
where woolen cloths come into this country to compete with 
wool grown here, indeed, the woolgrower in this country is 
without a market. 

The woolgrower asks to have a tariff that shall not be tink- 
ered with up and down continually; that it shall be “live and 
let live; ” that it shall be one under which the manufacturer 
ean succeed; and then that the additional wool needed in this 
country shall come in as far as possible in the condition of raw 
wool instead of manufactured goods. You may say that it 
does not affect the woolgrower whether wool comes in or cloths 
come in. ‘The woolgrower, if he is an American citizen of 
spirit—and he usually is—desires to have at every step the 
greatest employment for American labor. 

The manufacture of wool is a technical business. It requires 
a great deal of labor. Hence, if we can raise wool enough in 
this country, we will have all the labor here required by the 
industry, all the way from cultivating the grass and the pro- 
duction of hay for the feed, that starts in to produce the sheep 
from which we get the wool. All of that is expended here. If 


we arrange a tariff so that seemingly we are protected upon 
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wool and do not arrange the tariff so as to sufficiently provide 
for the manufacturer, then our market is impaired, the wool 
comes in from other countries in cloths, and our laborers are 
out of work. 

In the woolgrowing industry there are not less than a million 
people, farmers and all, interested. I will not undertake to say 
how many are interested in woolen manufacturing, but right 
here in the neighboring city of Philadelphia there are, if I am 
correctly informed, more than 75,000 operatives in woolen mills. 
Those 75,000 operatives, with their families, make a very con- 
siderable population in that city and in this country. If you 
grow wool here or bring in as wool what you need, those men 
are all employed and their families all supported from that 
industry. If you bring in the cloth, those 75,000 men are out 
of work, and they naturally crowd into other vocations, and 
therefore the men in the other vocations are crowded out, wages 
go down, and many men and women are without employ- 
ment. 

There has never been a time in this country, no matter what 
the tariff was, when the woolgrowers have been thrifty and 
their business has been profitable, unless at the same time the 
woolen manufacturers as a whole were prosperous. 

It has been said with a sneer that the woolen manufacturers 
and the woolgrowers have made some agreement. Well, in all 
sincerity, I ask whether that is a proper thing, or whether they 
ought to have each other by the throat? What good can come 
of the woolgrower and the woolen manufacturer fighting each 
other? It as been tried. There have been many years in the 
past when the manufacturers and the woolgrowers were at vari- 
ance; but it has never transpired that either industry was fully 
successful, except when there was some reasonable element of 
harmony. 

Speaking of the carded-wool industry and the worsted in- 
dustry, I love the one as much as I do the other. I bave no 
interest in either one, except I want to see them both succeed; 
but it matters not to me whether the worsted manufacturer or 
the woolen manufacturer asks to have a benefit at the expense 
of the woolgrower. He must be met firmly, and the two must 
get upon common ground, because it can not be expected that 
the woolgrower is going to release and renounce a part of his 
protection in the way of lowering the duty upon all wool wastes, 
which displace just the same amount, pound for pound, as 
scoured wool. That is the particular subject now before the 
Senate in this attempt to lower the duty upon noils, shoddy, 
rags, flocks, and so forth. 

But turning again to the commission of 1865. 

From this report I quote the following as to the importance 
of the wool and woolen industry: 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 


In considering what should be our public policy in reference to do- 
mestic production, with a view also to national revenue, our attention 
has been specially directed to sheep husbandry and manufactures of 
wool, as not only of great national portance, but as suitable to illus- 
trate the whole subject of the relation of industry to revenue. 

The vast armies recently on foot have revealed some truths which 
can not be overlooked for the future in adjusting our economical policy. 
Beef is the food for armies in active campaign, and the stock of the 
country has been seriously reduced. Not only the but the hides 
were required for military uses. The country was thrown by the high 

rice of beef upon the consumption of mutton, but the wool was not 
important than the mutton. It was soon ascertained that the 
supply of beef was not more than sufficient, and that the supply of 
wool and mutton was far from being adequate to the national urgency. 
If doubled, it would not have sufficed to clothe our armies and furnish 
meat enough to keep down the price of beef and provent too great a 
reduction of the national herds of cattle. 

To complete and adjust the entire circle of national production sheep 
husbandry should be stimulated and promoted until our flocks shall be 
doubled, and our supplies of wool s. exceed 200,000,000 pounds, and 
our 7 7 fron of woolen goods, domestic and imported, shall be equal 
to $10 per head. 


There is much more in this statement that is exceedingly in- 
teresting, but I forbear quoting for the moment. 

At the time this commission was at work statistics showed 
that the production of wool in the United States had reached, in 
round numbers, 100,000,000 pounds, and that the importations of 
wool were a little over 73,000,000 pounds and the importations 
of cloths of the equivalent of 55,000,000 pounds. Thus our 
importations of wool exceeded our production. We were im- 
porting nearly 30 per cent more than we were producing, while 
at the present time, notwithstanding the great increase in our 
population, the extra call for woolen goods, and the distressing 
fact that woolgrowing has been greatly diminished east of the 
Missouri River, it is a fact, in spite of all this, that we are 
growing two-thirds of what we require instead of less than half, 
and therefore are traveling in the right direction. We now 


ha ve two and one-half times the number of sheep we had then. 


As shown in one of the quotations cited, this commission, 
being unbiased and interested neither in the manufacturer nor 
the grower, sought to get information from every quarter where 
it was obtainable—from history and statistics, from Members of 
Congress and statesmen generally, from called meetings of 
manufacturers at various points; also called meetings of grow- 
ers at various points. The manufacturers met and selected 
those whom they wished to represent them; the growers did 
the same; and the delegates, after wrestling with the sub- 
ject, in the light of experience of long years of unsatisfactory 
a? became fully alive to the necessity for a li*e-and-let-live 
plan. 

The commission invited the growers, on their part, to submit 
a draft of such a tariff bill as they would indorse, and asked 
the manufacturers to do the same. This both parties did. 
Then the commission, in view of the two bills thus submitted 
and after taking evidence from other interested parties, and 
with all the evidence and information obtainable from the out- 
side, submitted a proposition which was finally accepted by 
both parties. 


I ask that the two proposed bills be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


DRAFT OF BILL PROPOSED BY THE NATIONAL WOOLGROWERS'’ ASSOCTATION. 


That from and after the passage of this act, in lleu of the duties 
now irs by law on the articles hereinafter mention there shall 
be levied and collected on all unmanufactured wool, hair the alpaca, 
oy and other like animals, Imported from foreign countries, the duties 

erein provided. All wools, hair, etc., as above, shall be divided, for the 
eae of fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into three classes, 
o wit: 

Class 1. Clothing wools—That is to say, merino, Mestiza, Mets or 
Metis wools or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote; down 
clothing wools; and wools of like character with any of the ing, 
including such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including all 
wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes 2 and 3. 

Class 2. Combing twools.—That is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lin- 
colnshire, down 1 wools, Canada ag Bev or other like comb- 
ing wools of English blood, and usually own by the terms herein 
used; and also all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals. 

Class 3. Carpet wools and other similar wools—Such as Donskol, 
native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and in- 
cluding also such wools of like character as have been heretofore usually 
i echoes into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere. 

For the purpose of carry. into effect the classification herein pro- 
vided a suficient number oe dlatinctivs samples of the various kinds of 
wool, hair, etc., embraced in each of the three classes above named, 
selected and prepared under the direction of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and duly verified by him (the standard samples being re- 
tained in the Treasury 8 , Shall be deposited in the custom- 
houses and elsewhere, as he may direct, which samples shall be used 
by the proper officers of the customs to determine the classes above 
specified, to which all imported wools belong. The duty upon wools of 

eé first class the value whereof at the last port or place whence ex- 
ported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 32 
cents or less per pound, shall be 10 cents per pound, and, in addition 
thereto, 10 per cent ad valorem; the duty upon wools of the same class 
the value whereof at the last port or piaca whence exported to the 
United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 32 cents 
per pound, shall be 12 cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, 10 per 
cent ad yalorem. The duty upon wools of the second class, and upon 
all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, ex- 
cluding charges in such port, shall be 32 cents or less per pound, shall 
be 10 cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent ad valorem ; 
the duty upon wools of the same class the value whereof at the last 

ort or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges 
he such port, shall exceed 32 cents per pound, shall be 12 cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent ad valorem. The duty upon 
wools of the third class the value whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported into the United States, excluding charges in such 
ort, shall be 12 cents or less per pound, shall be 3 cents per pound; 
Phe duty upon wools of the same class the value whereof at the last 
ort or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges 
n such port, shall exceed 12 cents per pound, shall be 6 cents per 
pound: Provided, That any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
goat, and other like animals, which shall be imported in any other than 
the ordinary condition as now and heretofore practiced, or which shall 
be changed in its character or condition, for the purpose of evading 
the duty, or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt 
or any other oree substance, shall be subject to pay twice the amount 
of duty to which it would otherwise be subjected, anything in this act 
to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided further, That when wool of 
different qualities is imported in the same bale, bag, or package, it 
shall be 2 1 by the A r to determine the rate of duty to 
which it shall be subjected, at the avera aggregate value of the 
contents of the bale, bag, or package ; and when bales of different qual- 
ities are embraced in the same invoice at the same price, whereby the 
average price shall be reduced more than 10 per cent below the value 
of the bale of the best quality, the value of the whole shall be ap- 
raised according to the value of the bale of the best quality; and no 
le, bag, or package shall be liable to a less rate of duty in conse- 
uence of being invoiced with wool of lower value: And provided fur- 
Taar, That the duty upon wool of the first class which shall be im- 
ported washed shall be twice the amount of duty to which it would be 
subjected if 4 unwashed; and that the duty ppan wool of all 
classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three times the amount 
of the duty to which it would be subjected if imported unwashed. The 
duty on sheep skins, raw or unmanufactured, imported with the wool 
on, washed or unwashed, 11 per cent ad valorem; and on 
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woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks, shall be 12 cents per 
0 Henry 8. 
Chairman Executive Committee 
National Woolgrowers’ Association, 
Of the United States Revenue Commission. 


Hon. STEPHEN COLWELL, 


DRAFT OF BILL PROPOSED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL 
« MANUFACTURERS. 


That on and after the day and year aforesaid the duties to be levied, 
collected, and paid on the vata hig of the articles hereinafter men- 
tioned shall be as follows, t is to say: On woolen cloths, woolen 
shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every desc: ion made wh 
or in part of wool, not otherwise prorat for, 53 cents per pound, 
in addition thereto, 35 per cent ad valorem; on flann: b 
endless belts, or felts for paper or printing machines, hats of wool, 
knit goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and ail manufactures 
of every description, com wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of 
the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, except such as are com in part 
of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceed 40 cents 
per pound, 25 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound, and 
not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound; valued at above 
60 cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 45 cents per 
pomas val at above 80 cents per pound, 53 cents per pound; and. 
a eaoin thereto, upon all the aboye-named articles, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

On women’s and children's dress goods and Italian cloths, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or 
other like animals, valued at not ra 20 cents the square yard, 
6 cents per square yard, and, in addition thereto, 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem; valued at above 20 cents the square yard, 8 cents per square yard, 


composed wholly or in part of wool, wors hair of the alpaca, 

at, or other like animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part 

y the tailor, seamstress, or man , except knit 53 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

On Aubusson and Axminster woven whole for 


wrought by the Jacquard machine, 48 cents per square yard, and, in 
addition thereto, 35 per cent ad valorem; on 8 and tapestry 


otherwise, 44 cen 
po and, in addition thereto, 35 per cent ad valorem; on tapestry 
ssels carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise, 30 
yard, and, in addition thereto, 85 — cent ad valorem; on treble in- 
grain, three-ply and worsted chain Venetian carpets, 19 cents — . — 
ene - 


n. and two- ingrain carpets, 14 cents square yard, and, in 
addition there 0, 85 per 1 and bockings, 


te carpeting, 64 cents per square yard; on carpets carpeting of 
wool, flax, or cotton, ce paces of either, or other material not otherwise 
specified, 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That mats, rugs, screens, 
covers, hassocks, bed sides, and other portions of carpets or carpeting 
shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or car- 
peting of like character or description, and that the duty on all other 
mats, screens, hassocks, and rugs shall be 45 per cent ad valorem; on 
oileloths for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, valued at 50 cents or 
less per square yard. ——— per cent ad valorem; valued at over 50 
cents per square yard, and on all other oilcloth, except silk oilcloth, 

per cent ad valorem. 


» s> * * * * >» 
We have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your obedient — 
B. w 
T. S. Faxrox, 
EDWARD Harris, 
S. WILEY EDMANDS, 
N. KINGSBURY, 
THEODORE POMEROY, 


S. W. CATTELL, 
Executive Committee National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
Joun L. HAYES, 


Hon. STEPHEN COLWELL, 

United States Revenue Commissioner. 

Mr. WARREN. And so, finally, all agreed upon a common 
ground, neither growers nor manufacturers receiving what they 
had been desirous of and what they felt they should have; but, 
considering the consumer, general welfare, the Government's in- 
terest in revenue, and the cost of capital and labor in growing 
and manufacturing, a set of resolutions was adopted and laid 
before a convention called for the purpose of finally settling the 
question. 

I will ask the Secretary to read these resolutions and also the 
concrete of their decision, presented by Mr. Randall on the part 
of the woolgrowers and by Mr. Bigelow on the part of the 
manufacturers, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That of the great industries with which the people of the 
United States can occupy themselves to advantage, the woolen interest 
is especially commended for combining and developing in the highest 
d e the agricultural and mechanical resources of the Nation. 

Resolced, That the mutuality of the interests of the wool cers 
and wool manufacturers of the United States is establis by the 
closest of commercial bonds—that of demand and supply—it having 
been demonstrated that the American grower ee more than 70 per 
cent of all the wool consumed by American m and with equal en- 
couragement wouid soon supply all which is properly adapted to produc- 
tion here; and, further, it is confirmed by the experience of a cen- 


tury that the periods of prosperity and d. ion in the two branches 

of a industry have been identical in time and induced by the same 
eral causes. 

1, Resolved, That as the two branches of agricultural and manufactur- 


uctiveness is the basis of national prosperity, 
sound policy requires such legislative action as shall place them on an 
equal footin ment and protection in 
competing the accumulated capital and low wages of other coun- 


tries. 

Resolved, That the benefits of a truly national system, as applied 
to American industry, will be found in developing manufacturing and 
agricultural 3 In all the States, thus furnishing markets at 
home for the ucts of both interests. 


statistics as shall be necessary to ee ee 9 needed to put 
ons therein set forth. 


Mr. WARREN. This commission was charged with consider- 
ing the interests of both growers and manufacturers, and it was 
mutually understood, and could not be otherwise, that if a tariff 
were put upon unmanufactured wool, the manufactures of this 
country would have to have first a compensatory duty to cover 
and put them on an equality with the manufactures in other 
countries where wool was free. This being granted, then the 
manufacturer must have a tariff upon his product to cover 
the difference in labor in other countries, just the same as if he 
were getting free wool and had no compensatory duty.“ 

It became the duty of the commission to regulate the ratio 
of the duties referred to. The commission not only had the 
oral and written evidence from both sides, but it had provided 
for sending sample lots of wool to different factories, in which 
the problem was worked out as to how many pounds of scoured 
wool would be used in producing fabrics, and a ratio was finally 
established and adopted, running from 12 to 1 to 4 to 1, based 
upon unwashed No. 1 wool. 

In order to protect the woolgrower and to protect the manu- 
facturer maximums had to be at all times considered to secure 
protection for whatever advantages might accrue to competitors 
from minimums. 

At the time this schedule and ratio were made up and the 
tariff bill followed in 1867 the natural outcome of the report 
of the commission, enacted by the next Congress, the manu- 
facturers participating were nearly all manufacturers of 
carded wool, as that was then the fashion, and very little had 
been done in worsteds, and that little mainly in luster goods, 
braids, linings, and so forth. 

To quote from the very able report already mentioned, the 
commission said: 


t off the supply of American wool and our mills are stopped as 
Pini Ba as by —— the water from the wheels which move them. 
the 


We decl refore, with the utmost emphasis, that American 
wools are 2 eminently the foundation of the prosperity of our manu- 
factories. 


And the commission further said: 


b wools, uired in the manufacture of worsted, are pro- 
Piara in this country only to a very limited extent. The domestic 
supply of very fine short-cloth wools, required in the manufacture of 
broadcloth face goods, is at present inadequate to the necessities of 
the manufacture; and a moderate supply of these wools, to be mixed 
with our own, would increase the consumption of American wools. 


And for this reason, it seems, second-class wools, which are 
usually washed on the sheep's back, were given the advantage 
of a rate which was the same on washed and unwashed, 
although the scoured duty applied the same in class 2 as in 
class 1. e 

At that time the combing wools for worsted were only those 
of very long growth. There were very few worsted cloths 
made. The great volume was carded, and so it is perfectly 
evident, that in making up the ratios at that time, which have 
existed ever since practically the same, even under the Wilson 
and Gorman Act, the carded-wool men must have arranged 
the ratios as they desired to have them. 

This commission recommended the division of the wool into 
classes 1, 2, and 3, using almost the identical language now 
used in describing them; and they proposed that there should 
be a set of distinctive samples of the various kinds of wool, 
hair, and so forth, embraced in each of the three classes, se- 
lected and prepared under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and duly verified by him. 

The commission also considered the manufacturers’ part of 
it, and provided for a duty almost identical with that under 
the present law. 

The whole plan of the wool and woolen schedule is based 
the desirability— 

First. To encourage the raising of sheep in this country in 
sufficient numbers, if possible, to give us wool enough for our 
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consumption, and to increase, as nearly as may be, the growth 
of wool in proportion to the growth of population. 

Second. To manufacture all of our own product. 

Third. To insure importations of raw wool instead of manu- 
factured wool in making up any deficiencies between our home 
growth and consumption. 

This being true, it naturally follows that the wool grown in 
this country can not be successfully exported, but must be 
utilized by our own manufacturers. 

Hence, our home market being the only market, and our home 
manufacturers the only manufacturers of our wool product, it 
is vital to the grower that the manufacturer may be successful 
and that the latter’s product may be fully protected. 

The interests of the grower and manufacturer are mutual in 
the desire that all the needed imported wool material may come 
in in an unmanufactured state. Hence, the advantage of tariff 
must be so laid. The farmer must receive sufficient protection 
to keep his flocks from decreasing. The manufacturers must 
have high enough ‘duties on cloths so that, after absorbing the 
home product, they can draw upon other countries for raw ma- 
terial and be able to compete successfully with the foreign manu- 
facturer, who is struggling for this American market—the best 
in the world with reference to the consumption of wool. 

Of course there will be importations of cloths in fancy styles 
and novelties, for the use of those who always desire “ some- 
thing different,“ “something foreign,“ “sométhing imported,” 
and so forth. 

Now, if we go back and examine the record of woolgrowing 
and wool manufacturing, it is as clear as the light of day that 
when the relations of these industries have been disturbed so 
that either one has had insufficient protection, the industry has 
languished. 

Prior to 1860 both branches were fitful and uncertain, and I 
can best describe the condition by a quotation from the report 
made by a combined committee, composed of seven members of 
the National Wool Manufacturers’ Association and five members 
of the National Woolgrowers’ Association, who signed the report. 
These members were the delegates from their respective as- 
sociations selected to report to the revenue commission of 
1865-66 : 

The question next arises as to our position under the present laws. 

It is our duty to the revenue commission, as well as to the several 
interests which we represent, to submit at length our views of the opera- 
tion of the present tariff laws, in their application to the production 
and manufacture of wool. 

In order to understand clearly the object sought for in adjusting the 
present tariff on wool and woolens, it will be necessary to consider the 
operation of the two preceding tariffs, viz, those of 1846 and 1857, each 

which having proved to be defective in opposite directions, suggested 
changes which were necessary to perfect a system equitably adjusted to 
the two branches of the woolen interest. 

The tariff of 1846 placed, in the main, a duty of 30 per cent upon both 
wool and woolens; and in some cases a less duty upon the latter than 
upon the former. This arrangement was justified to popular opinion by 
its apparent equality. But the mehr existed only in name. he 
grower of the wool had the full benefit of the protection of 30 per cent, 

Without any drawbacks or neutralizing duties; and the arrangement 
would have proved most beneficial to him, at least, if the manufacturer 
had continued to consume his wool. But the manufacturer, being the 
consumer of the wool, had to pay the whole of the duty of 30 per cent 
by which the grower was protected. which, when deducted from the 
Gury on the manufactured article, left him a protection so inconsiderable 
as to be unavailing. 

Burdened with heavy duty, and receiving no equivalent, he had to con- 
tend with a foreign rival, who had the vast advantage of obtaining his 
wool without duty. Waiving argument upon the theoretical question of 
the equality or justice of this arrangement, it is sufficient to refer to 
the practical fact that the system, whether sound or not in theory, 
proved most disastrous in its actual results to both interests. 

The manufacturers, encour by the policy of the tariff of 1842, 
had attempted the branches of manufacture requiring the utmost skill, 
and demanding large capital and expensive establishments. No less 
than 1,800 looms were in operation in the manufacture of broadcloths. 
The woolgrowers, encouraged by the demand for the finest cloth wools 
required in this manufacture, imported Saxony abe? and had made 
progress in the growth of the finest wools, distinguished in Germany 
as noble wools,” which, if continued, would have placed this country at 
the present time on an equality with Silesia in the production of such 
wools. The manufacturers of fine cloths found it in vain to struggle 
against foreign rivals, who, in addition to cheap interest and cheap 
labor, had the crowning advantage of free wool. The higher branches 
of the manufacture were abandoned; soon every one of the 1,800 of 
the broadcloth looms in the country ceased work. The only branches 
of manufacture continued with activity were those like flannels, which 
were supplied by the common wool of the country—so superior in its 
spinning qualities as in itself to afford an advantage over the foreign 
manufacture. There was no longer a demand for any but common 
wools. The Saxon wool husbandry ceased with the manufacture of 
fine cloths, which had called it into existence. 

. s * * * * * 

We must ard the blow which prostrated alike the woolgrower and 
the wool manufacturer as one of the most disastrous that. has ever 
fallen upon the industries of our country. ; 

Armed with arguments, derived from the state of things above de- 
scribed, against giving preponderating consideration to the woolgrower, 
the manufacturers, on their side, approached the national councils and 
inyoked legislation which should regard their interest as the predom- 
inating one of the country. The result was the . of the tariff 
bill of 1857, which imposed a merely nominal duty upon wool, and 


protected the manufacturer by a duty of 24 per cent. This tariff, 
although temporarily advantageous to the manufacturer, did not con- 
tinue long enough in operation to furnish facts as to its effect upon 
both interests, such as a longer experience under the tariff of 1846 Rad 
afforded. The obvious disadvantage to the manufacturer of the policy 
of the tariff of 1857 was its inherent instability. 

The manufacturer investing large capital in structures and machin- 
ery which can not be diverted to other purposes, and which may not 

ve returns until years of operation, demands, above all things, stabil- 

ty of legislation. This he could never expect under a system which 
made the be, hig olny interest secondary to his. 

Influenced by these considerations, and candidly acceding to the recla- 
mations of the woolgrowers, the manufacturers cordially responded to 
the proposal of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Thirty-seventh 

ongress; and particularly of the subcommittee, presided over by the 
distinguished member from Vermont, whose name is identified with the 
policy mainly due to his influence, to so adjust the tarif upon wool 
and woolens as to give not merely nominal but absolute equality to 
both branches of the woolen interest. 

Whatever may have been the practical working of the Morrill tariff, 
which is the basis of our present system, it is a matter of history that 

uality of adjustment was the main object of the provisions of that 
bill and the tariff bill of 1864, respecting wool and woolens. 

The object sought in these bills was to give a sufficient protection to 
the woolgrower, and to place the manufacturer in the same position as 
if he had his wool free of duty. A duty supposed to be sufficient to 
protect the woolgrower against wools compe ing with his own was 
placed upon such wools, and such a specific duty was placed upon 
woolen cloths as was supposed to be sufficient to reimburse the manu- 
facturer for the amount of the duty paid on the wools. The ad va- 
lorem duty on the cloths was added to reimburse to the manufacturer 
the expenses of carrying the duty on the wools, the internal taxes, the 
duties on drugs and other materials used in manufacture, and to fur- 
nish the required protection. 

While recognizing fully the correctness of the principles upon which 
the present tariff laws are based, it is our duty to point out defects in 
their practical operation. It has been proved by official returns that, 
while it was the manifest intent of the law of 1864 that the minimum 
rate of duty upon the class of wools most directly competing with our 
own should be 6 cents per und, the average rate of duty upon this 
class of wools actually paid has been less than 5 cents per pound. The 
American producer has been thus deprived of the intended protection. 

In view of the facts above stated, and of the requirements of our 
manufacturers for an increased supply of American wool, and in order 
to furnish a stimulus for such supply, and at the same time to secure 
“equal encouragement and protection to both interests,” we recommend 
as a basis for the readjustment of the revenue laws applicable to wool 
and woolens the following propositions: 

1. A provision to be inserted in the tariff laws requiring all wools now 
known as “ Mestizo,” Metz,“ “ Cape,” and “Australian "’ wools, to be 
subjected to a duty of not less than 10 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem; said provision to be so worded as most effectually to prevent 
these and similar wools from being admitted at a less rate of duty; 
the rates of duty on all other wools to remain as they now are, with 
the exception of wools the growth of Canada, which, in the absence of 
treaty stipulations, shall be subjected to a duty of cents per 


und. 

2 All manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool or worsted 
shall be subjected to a aog which shall be equal to 25 per cent net; 
that is to say, 25 per cent, after reimbursing the amount paid on account 
of duties on wool, dyestuffs, and other imported materials used in such 
manufactures, and also the amount paid for the internal-revenue tax 
imposed on manufactures and upon the supplies and materials used 
therefor. 
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As to the production of sheep in this country, it is often said 
that we are going backward; that we are not producing the 
proportion of wool, according to the number of people, which we 
formerly did, that we were expected to raise and furnish, 
Going back about as early as we have any census—I might go 
back, for instance, to 1810—we find that we had then some 
seven and a half million people, and that we had less than 
10,000,000 pounds of wool raised in the country, which is a pound 
and one-third of wool per capita. At the present time we have 
somewhere from 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 people, and we pro- 
duced in this country last year 311,000,000 and odd pounds of 
home-grown wool. So, the proportion, you see, has very largely 
increased, and we are more nearly to-day furnishing the amount 
of wool that we consume than we were away back in the time to 
which I have referred. 

Going back, for the purpose of our present consideration, to 
the year 1860, these industries recorded the following: 


Head. 
Number of sheep in 1860_-.---.--__~--- i a 22, 471, 275 
Number or sheep in 1880 ~~. „ 40, 765, 900 
W T sess —— 18, 294. 625 


This shows the effect of a favorable tariff during this period 
of twenty years. Our manufactures of wool in 1860 were 
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$73,450,000 in value. Manufactures of wool had increased to 
$268,085,686 in value in 1880, two and two-thirds times as much. 

I haye used the years 1860 and 1880 because these were census 
periods, and therefore the figures used are official. 

During this twenty-year period a few of the first years were 
not profitable, but nevertheless the period taken as a whole, 
with nearly double the sheep and almost four times the value 
in wool manufactures, was a record of success. 

At that time—1880—we imported in raw wool 128,13L477 
pounds, and but $33,911,093 worth (duty paid) of woolen man- 
ufactures. Mark the figures and see what followed. 

The first four years following showed progress and a gain of 
10,000,000 sheep and a corresponding growth in manufactures. 

Then came the tariff of 1883, which, while it left unmanu- 
factured wool in almost the same notch where it had been, re- 
duced the manufacturers’ protection, and the result was a dull- 
ness in sheep husbandry following the dullness in manu- 
facturing. The numbers of sheep were reduced, and instead 
of the rapid increase prior to the act of 1883, in the next ten 
years the decrease in sheep was as follows: 


Head. 
January 1, 1884, when 1883 tariff went into effect 50, 626, 626 
January 1, 1894, when 1894 tariff went into effect. 45, 048, 017 
TCT OU Na cre —. Pp ES OD 


Late in 1892, when the election showed that we were to have 
in power a President and majority in Senate and House elected 
upon a platform which declared for free raw material (wool), 
greatly reduced tariffs, and so forth, the downward trend of 
wool and woolens was still more marked. 

The period following 1883, which gave a dull and unsatis- 
factory business to the woolgrowers, was caused by an insuffi- 
cient protection of woolen manufactures and the consequent im- 
portation into this country of vast quantities of manufactured 
woolens, decreasing proportionately the quantity of unmanu- 
factured wool imported. 

In 1880 we had in this country 2,330 woolen manufacturing 
establishments; the value of the product manufactured in that 
year was $238,085, 686. We were importing: 

BR pm REY OR IO SN SRE NE TIES 
Rik PRR Ws i ee een 

Now, note carefully the following: 

In 1890 the number of manufactories had decreased to 1,693, 
and the total product of our home manufactures of wool had 
increased to only $270,527,511, about 1} per cent per year, not- 
withstanding that the first three or four years after 1880, and 
before the change caused by the act of 1883, were prosperous, 
and notwithstanding our great growth in population 
that decade. On the other hand, the value of imports of cloth 
had arisen to $56,582,482, nearly 70 per cent increase, and the 
imports of raw wool had fallen to 105,431,285 pounds, nearly 
23,000,000 pounds decrease, notwithstanding our growth in 
population. 

In other words, the law of 1883 seems to have impaired the 
manufactures and changed our imports in wool and woolens so 
that while we increased our importations of woolen cloths 70 
per cent, we decreased our importations of raw wool 23,000,000 
pounds, or 18 per cent. And this was before the manufacturers 
were permitted to import at the lower rates of the Wilson- 
Gorman Act. 

So much for the wool tariff of 1883. 

Now, following up this subject a little further, we had in this 
country in 1894, 45,048,017 sheep, valued at $89,186,110; in 1897, 
86,818,648 sheep, valued at $67,020,942, showing a still further 
decrease of over 8,250,000, or nearly 20 per cent, in the number 
of sheep, and a decrease of over $22,000,000, or 20 per cent, in 
the value in the three short years intervening between the tariff 
law of 1894 and that of 1897. 

And this much for the Wilson-Gorman tariff act of 1894. 

In fact, Mr. President, the numbers and values of sheep have 
moved up and down with favorable or unfavorable tariff legis- 
lation much the same as the mercury in the thermometer moves 
with the change of weather, the one being about as sensitive as 
the other. 

And so it is plain to me and to many more that it is to the 
interest of the manufacturer to encourage an increased growth 
of wool in this country, for if he should be entirely dependent 
upon foreign markets he might find himself with an uncertain 
and insufficient supply; and in times of war—if war should 
occur and this country should be cut off from the other wool- 
producing countries, when our army might greatly need in- 
creased supplies in woolen goods—it would be disastrous alike 
to manufacturers and consumers, and especially so to the army, 
if the manufacturers should find themselves cut off entirely 
from other bases of wool supply. 


ns 911, 093 
28, 131, 747 
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Furthermore, should the farmers of this country be forced 
out of the growing of wool, the world’s supply being that much 
diminished, the effect would be that prices abroad would be 
raised, in fact, the world’s prices would be higher, and thus 
we might have far higher prices than now; indeed, it is possi- 
ble that the world’s prices on wool might be as high (if free to 
all parts) as protected wool is now in this country, for we 
raise about one-eighth of the world’s wool supply while we 
consume fully one-fifth of the world’s supply. And we would 
suffer similarly because of the decreased supply of mutton, so 
necessary as a food product. 

This statement may be new and startling to those who have 
not given the subject attention. But it is true that, although 
we have less than 90,000,000 population out of a total world’s 
population estimated at one and one-half billions, nevertheless 
our consumption of the world’s wool supply is one-fifth, as 
stated; and our mutton supply is most necessary in times of 
peace or war, as we slaughter about 9,000,000 at the regular 
slaughter establishments and thousands more on the ranches 
and farms. 

Having thus stated the interest that manufacturers must 
have in woolgrowers, I may say that the growers are equally 
interested in all of the conditions named. 

If the price of wool should increase because of a shortage in 
the world’s supply, what would it matter to the woolgrower 
if he had gone out of the wool business and was engaged in 
other industries, wool raising having passed out of its leading 
place in his own country? 

In 1810 the amount of wool grown in this country was esti- 
mated at 13,000,000 pounds, our population at that time being 
7,298,913; so that the wool then grown in this country was 
less in amount than 2 pounds per capita, while at the present 
time it is 4 pounds. At that time (1810) there were but 24 
woolen factories, and small ones at that, while there were 
nearly 1,700 fulling mills which were used by the farmers and 
woolgrowers in making domestic cloth woven in their resi- 
dences and shops. To-day we have some 1,500 woolen factories, 
many of them immense in size and capacity. 

There have been various seasons successful and unsuccessful 
to the woolgrowers, and the figures show perfectly plain that 
the numbers have gone up and down according to favorable or 
unfavorable tariff conditions respecting both wool and the 
manufactures of wool. 

Under the earlier tariff laws, up to 1840, our sheep had 
reached in numbers 19,311,374. 

With the low-tariff laws in the forties and fifties, and up to 
1860, they had increased in the twenty years to only 22,471,277; 
only a little over 3,000,000 in number—a trifle over 20 per cent— 
in twenty years, or 1 per cent per annum. 

With the higher tariffs of 1861 and 1867 they had increased 
in the seven years to 39,385,386, an increase of nearly 80 per cent 
in only seven years—over 11 per cent per annum—as against an 
increase of a trifle over 20 per cent in the twenty years pre- 
ceding, or 1 per cent per annum. 

Of course the necessities for woolen goods during the war 
and the high prices paid for them had something to do with this 
seven-year period. 

Again, going to 1884, the year in which the 1883 tariff law 
became effective, we had 50,626,626 sheep, valued at $119,902,706. 

In 1897, when the Dingley law was enacted, the number of 
sheep had decreased to 36,818,643, valued at $67,020,942, a de- 
crease of 28 per cent in number and nearly 80 per cent in yalue. 

This great decrease in thirteen years was caused by the tariff 
acts of 1883 and 1894, notwithstanding the counteracting effect 
of the two or three years under the favorable tariff act of 1890. 
That is to say, out of thirteen years of bad tariff legislation 
we may deduct three years of good tariff legislation, and the 
balance will represent the decrease as stated—a decrease of 
3 per cent per annum in the number of sheep and 8 per cent in 
value in the remaining ten years. 

And I am now tempted to make one more comparison. 

Starting with the record of 1897, as given, and coming down 
to 1908—eleven years under the Dingley Act—we find that our 
sheep have increased from 38,818,643, valued at $67,020,942, to 
54,631,000, valued at $211,736,000. 

This shows an increase of 48 per cent in number and 215 
per cent in value, or 44 per cent per annum in number and 20 
per cent per annum in value. 


RECAPITULATION. 


And so it is all the way since 1840, when the first census 
enumeration of sheep and other live stock was first made, up 
to the present time. 

First. We had twenty years with low tariffs on woolens and 
on wool, and our increase was but 1 per cent per annum. 
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Second. Then followed seven years with better tariff laws, 
and we had an increase of nearly 80 per cent, or 11 per cent per 
annum. 

Third. From 1867 to 1884—continuing under favorable tariff— 
we had increased from 39,385,386 head to 50,626,626 head, an 
increase of 11,241,240 head—an increase in the sixteen years 
of nearly 26 per cent, or about 14 per cent per annum. 

Fourth. In the period after the bad tariff law of 1883 up to 
1897, when the Dingley law was inaugurated, our sheep had 
decreased 28 per cent in numbers and 80 per cent in value, a 
decrease of over 2 per cent per annum in number of sheep and 
over 13 per cent per annum in value of sheep. 

Fifth. From 1897 to 1908, eleven years, we find an increase 
of 48 per cent in the number of sheep in this country, about 43 
per cent per annum, and an increase of about 215 per cent in 
value, or nearly 20 per cent per annum. 

Of course, in figuring these percentages, fractions are omitted 
and the figures used are the nearest approximate, 

Can there be any better proof of the value to the sheep 
sore of an adequate or even nearly adequate tariff upon 
wool? 

The figures I have given, and their fluctuations, seem enor- 
mous, but they are official figures. 

It is sometimes said by those who oppose the tariff on raw 
wool, and sometimes by the manufacturer who would like to get 
his wool without duty, that the woolgrower has enjoyed the 
protection of the tariff long enough to enable him to grow all 
— the wool that is needed for our consumption if he can ever 

0 50. 

But the figures I have just quoted show the discouragements 
and the backsets which the woolgrower has had to contend with 
in past years. 

The figures show conclusively that if we would grow all the 
wool needed for our consumption, we must continually and 
adequately protect the woolgrower. 

No doubt it is thought by many of the growers that the 
present tariff rates and the rates proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee are not sufficient and adequate; but I have believed, 
and I still believe, that, with the rates as proposed, although 
not as perfect as might be desired, the industry can be sus- 
tained, the numbers of sheep increased, and the quality of our 
wool greatly improved. 

But there is one thing certain—without protection, or with 
less protection than that proposed in this measure by the 
amendments of the Senate, we can not increase the industry 
of woolgrowing, and we shall go down hill in the production 
of wool and mutton, as we have done heretofore when thte tariff 
has been insufficient upon either wool or manufactures of wool. 
The grower is affected by either one or both. If the manufac- 
turer’s business is made unprofitable, the grower can not pro- 
duce and dispose of his product with profit. 

Now, all of this being true, we ask the question: Is the in- 
dustry of growing mutton and wool of value to this Nation? 
Is the United States ready to allow that industry to perish, or 
to diminish into unimportance, and then take its chances in 
peace or war of purchasing all the product required for our 
home manufactures or of bringing into the country the manu- 
factured product necessary for this great people, who consume 
a fifth of all the wool grown in the world? 

Not only is it of interest to the sheep grower that fully 
manufactured goods shall bear a rate higher than raw wool, 
but he is also interested in every partially manufactured prod- 
uct of wool—tops, yarn, and the wastes that fall from wool in 
process of manufacture. 

During the war, when we were cut off from supplies abroad, 
this country realized as it never before realized that mutton 
and wool were as necessary as powder and ball to carry on a 
war. Wool is an article of contraband as much as meat and as 
powder, in a sense. To let the wool and the meat industry 
languish would leave us where we could not clothe our soldiers, 
where we could not furnish them with blankets, and where we 
could not support them with our meat supply. During that time 
we had changed the tariff a number of times, and our good old 
friend who honored a seat in the Senate for so many years, 
the former Senator from Vermont, Mr. Morrill, made the mat- 
ter of the tariff on wool a special study and brought out for the 
first time a tariff under which both industries could thrive. 
But there were yet differences; hence the commission to which 
I have already alluded. 

The whole plan of protection for woolgrowers and wool manu- 
facturers was based by Mr. Morrill upon the intention, first, to 
grow all of the wool it is possible to grow in this country; 
second, to add to that sufficient wool in its unmanufactured 
state to make up the difference; this in order that all of the 
labor in manufacturing might be done in this country, 


Now, so long as we seek to add whatever is necessary in un- 
manufactured wool, we must be extremely careful to guard 
against every avenue which would lead manufactured goods 
through the customs-houses at better rates than those given to 
unmanufactured wools, plus the cost of manufacture here. We 
must also see to it that all substitutes, good and bad, shall bear 
duties equivalent to raw-wool duties, otherwise both the manu- 
facturer and the grower would be injured. 

Of course all of the importers of goods under Schedule K are 
arrayed against the tariff duties, and especially the duties upon 
manufactured goods, because, with the thousand-and-one varie- 
ties of cloth sought to be sold over here, manufactured by the 
cheaper labor of other countries, they are seeking a landing 
place in which to market their goods. 

Hence, to carry out the plan, we must maintain the duty on 
unmanufactured wool, and when it enters into manufactured 
goods with cotton and other substitutes it stands us in hand to 
get the rate too high rather than too low, because the rulings of 
the customs-houses are almost invariably made in favor of the 
importer as against the producer—the farmer or grower—be- 
cause the one is always present in his large transactions, clam- 
oring for favorable rulings and endeavoring to obtain in some 
way advantageous classifications. The farmer or grower is 
almost never present. He is at home, producing the material. 

And hence, from every direction and for all reasons, we must 
protect, first, the grower; second, the manufacturer; and, third, 
and more important than either, the working classes engaged in 
these industries, so that all of the labor may be done in this 
country, and also that all of our people may be well clothed at 
reasonable prices. 

If we leave a door open for any class of manufactures to come 
through on more favorable terms than raw wool, both manu- 
facturer and grower are injured. If we reduce the rate too 
greatly upon manufactured goods, and the manufacturer suf- 
fers, the grower suffers with him. So that for every reason and 
all reasons we must have an abundantly sufficient tariff on 
woolen goods. 

It is no doubt true that in the case of some of the cheap 
goods in which there is but little wool and much cotton or other 
substitute, the cloth and the clothes made therefrom can be 
bought for sums nearly as low as the duty itself. But it must 
be acknowledged that this fact does not hurt the consumer. 
We are too apt to speak of the rate of duty as a cost or expense 
to the consumer. Under our tariff system this is very seldom 
the true measure of the consumer's extra cost where, indeed, 
there is any extra cost. In many cases, and in very many 
articles, the consumer is provided for at just as low a rate as 
if there were no tariff imposed. And yet the tariff is necessary, 
because it insures a continued and prosperous business for our 
own manufacturers, and they in turn, through competition in 
business, keep the prices to the consumer down to the very 
lowest possible notch. 

If there were no protective tariff upon such articles as I 
have been speaking of, manufacturers would have no assurance 
as to what the foreign market might become; and with the 
fact always before them that foreign labor is cheaper than 
domestic, the field of manufacture is not inviting and will not 
be substantially filled unless a certainty is assured that their 
business shall continue through protection which shall at least 
equalize, and should somewhat exceed, the difference in cost 
of labor. 

Ordinary wearing apparel for men and women is cheap in this 
country; and while our people buy liberally abroad, on account 
of fashions, love of variety, and so forth, there is no consider- 
able difference in the cost of cheap woolen goods, clothing, and 
so forth, as between this country and the foreign countries; 
and the yearly cost to a man or woman or family is as nothing 
compared with the wondrous advantages of a protective-tariff 
system. 

There has never been and can not be a successful trust or 
combination for handling wool. It can not be graded and sold 
upon grades and speculated in like wheat or cotton, because 
there is a certain individuality about wool, and it has so many- 
requisites; there may be so many excellencies or deficiencies 
and so many contingencies, that every lot must be sold upon its 
own merits, varying greatly in different seasons from the same 
locations and flocks. It is true that in grading and sorting 
houses the fleeces of A, B, C, and D, can be assorted into dif- 
ferent grades by actually handling each fleece of wool, but a 
combination of the clips of the same growers for the following 
year might present a different quality and a different con- 
dition, owing to many contingencies, such as good or bad 
weather, drought or flood, sufficiency or shortage of feed, method 
of shearing and caring for, and so forth. 
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As to the manufacturing of wool, it is true that one concern 
has been made up of 28 different companies; not a holding com- 
pany handling the 28 different corporations, but one company 
which holds in fee simple all of this number excepting one or 
two, in which it holds all of the stock. This concern has been 
doing business some ten years, and probably never has reached 
a point of manufacturing 20 per cent of the output of the woolen 
mills of the country, and 8 per cent to 15 per cent would be 
nearer the mark, the average being about 12 per cent. 

I have here some facts and figures relating to this company. 
I shall not read them, but I shall ask, Mr. President, that I 
may insert them in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion, and it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


American Woolen Company.—Incorporated March 29, 1899, in New 
Jersey, as a consolidation of the following New England woolen mills: 

Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

National and Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass. 

Fulton Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. X. 

Fitchburg Worsted Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Beoli Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Valley Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Riverside Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass. 

Sawyer Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H. 

Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Beaver Brook e Lowrey, Mass. 

Vassalboro Woolen Mills, North Vassalboro, Me. 

Puritan Woolen Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 

Anderson Mills, Skowhegan, Me. 

Kennebec Mills, Fairfield, Me. 

Manton Mills, Manton, R. I. 

Anchor Mills, Harrisville and Pascoag, R. I. 

Chase Mills, Webster, Mass. 

Brown Mills, Dover, Me. 

Ray's Woolen Mills, Franklin, Mass. 

Weybosset Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H. 

Moosup Milis, Moosup, Conn. 

Lebanon Mills, Lebanon, N. H. 

Prospect Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Hecla Mills, Uxbridge, Mass. 

All the plants of the company are held in fee, with the exception of 
the National and Providence worsted mills, in which instance the entire 
capital stock is owned by the company. The bonds existing at the time 
of purchase upon two of the properties, aggregating $505,000, were paid 
off from earnings. 

The increase In business having equaled the capacity for producing, 
the directors in August, 1905, organized the Wood Worsted Mill Cor- 
poration, The entire stock of t company, except shares to qualify 
directors, is owned by the American Woolen Company. 

Capital stock authorized, $40,000,000 common and $35,000,000 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred (as increased November, 1 ); outstanding, 
$29,501,100 common and all of the preferred; par, $100. No bonds. 
Dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum have m regularly paid 
on the preferred since the company began operations, but nothing has 
as yet been returned to holders of the common. 

Officers: W. M. Wood. president; Frederick Ayer, vice-president ; J. T. 
Shaw, secretary; F. G. Sherman, assistant mene ag W. H. Dwelly, jr.. 
treasurer ; Currier, assistant treasurer; B. F. Smith, jr., second 
assistant treasurer; P. C. Wi 

redge. Boston; S. P. 


: G. E. Bullard, N 

ewton, Mass. ; 
. G. Pierce, Jr., New Bedford. Mass.; C. H. Tenney, New York; W. M. 
Wood, 5 "Mass. ; J. C. Woodhull, Summit, NJ. = 


h 
Boston. Mass. 
ifth avenue, J. C. Woodhull, 


The Chair hears no objec- 


* 


„000. 
all owned, with the exception of shares to qualify directors, by the 
American Woolen Company. 

Notes: Three million five hundred thousand dollars 43 per cent con- 
struction and equipment notes, dated September, 1905; due . $500,000 
March 1, "$2,000,000 September 1, 1910; and $1,000,000 March 1, 
Int. M. and 8. 1. Guaranteed, principal and interest, by the 
American Woolen Company. 


Tun TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 
To the stockholders: 


The depression which occurred during 1907 prevailed during the past 
year and reduced the volume of business 37 ps cent compared 
with the previous fiscal year. This decrease naturally affected the net 
profits of your company. It is quite unnecessary to discuss further the 
disastrous effects of the business depression of 1907 and 1908. That 
is now past history, with which all are familiar. The business of your 
company naturally suffered as did all business. The vigorous curtail- 
ment of production, which your management thought necessary for the 
first six months of the year, was continued 8 the greater part of 
the last six months. Total gross sales of $29,986,000 speak for them- 
selves. 

The new year opens auspiciously, however, orders booked from Janu- 
ary 1 to February 28 amounting to $22,000,000, so your directors have 
every reason to anticipate a greatly acre year in 1909. Notwith- 
standing decreased operations of the mills owned by your company, the 
have all been well maintained, and your company is in excellent condi- 
non to 9 7985 full operations at such time as improved business condi- 
tions permit. 

Che heavy advanced sales of cloth have been provided for by e 
ments of wool in 3 of its wants. The company is still obliged 
to enter tne open market for a part of its worsted-yarn requirements, 


Your directors, 3 are considering a proposition to increase th 


company’s yarn produ 
quirements. 
The number of shareholders of the company has increased during the 
year 10 per cent, following a 45 per cent increase in the 1907 year. 
The operations for the past fiscal year are fully shown in the treas- 
urer’s report, which follows. 


e 
on during the coming year to meet its full re- 


WILLIAM M. Woop, President. 
Treasurer’s statement. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
C Ee SF ae ale ee $2, 892, 168. 71 
1 —— ——— —— 14, 543, 498. 36 
Inventories; wool and fabrics—raw, wrought, and in 

process—and coal and supplies 


14, 317, 069. 09 


31, 752, 736. 16 
Plants, mill fixtures, and investments as per last year's 


— ̃ — eine see nee ee eee 42, 352, 876. 84 
Capital stock of Wood Worsted Mills 3, 499, 400. 00 
77, 605, 013. 00 
2, 890, 400. 00 
Current vouchers and accounts. 757, 393. 10 
3, 647, 793. 10 
Accrued dividends on preferred stock to December 31, 
1908 (payable January 15, 1909) 510, 416. 67 
Capital stock comtor E $29, 501, 100. 00 
Capital stock (preferred 35, 000, 000. 00 
64, 501, 100. 00 
ae ae ONOS 8, 945, 703. 23 


77, 605, 013. 00 
PROFIT STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1908. 


Net sales and other income 29, 986, 978. 50 
Cost and espenses. 3 oo ee ee 28, 706, 273. 30 
Net profits for the year 1908—-—— Rn 1, 280, 705. 20 
Dividend on preferred stock 2, 450, 000. 00 


Deficit, year 1908 -= 1,169, 294. 80 
Surplus December 31, 1907 — 10, 114, 998. 03 


Balance: Surplus December 31, 1908——— 8, 945, 703. 23 
By approval of the board of directors: 
WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Jr., 
: Treasurer, 


I hereby certify that the above statement is correct. 

GEORGE R. LAWTON, 
Certified Public Accountant. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, returning to earlier tariff 
struggles and the lack of contemporaneous success for wool- 
grower and manufacturer, and to the bill worked out by the 
revenue-tariff commission, which was presented to Congress 
and passed and which became the tariff law of 1867, I 
have this to say: Barring the time during which the war gave 
an added stimulus to the woolen business, that act of 1867 
was the commencement of the really successful times in the 
woolgrowing and wool manufacturing industries. 

I want to mark as we go along—and this was alluded to 
by my friend the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer] yester- 
day—that at that time the manufacture of worsteds was 
almost unknown. Ninety-nine per cent of wool manufactur- 
ing was so-called “carded wool,” so that whatever influence 
was exerted in making the tariff of 1867, and whatever bene- 
fit acerued, can be charged to the carded-wool industry. There 
was at that time a call for the so-called “second-class wool” 
for making a certain class of goods. At that time there was 
no way of combing the short wools, designated as“ No. 1 wools,” 
and so the very rare goods of the day, mostly luster fabrics, 
were made of combing wool, and it had to be of very long 
staple, 

The growth of the wool industry since has been phenomenal, 
very largely because of the inventions which have been de- 
veloped and applied to the industry, and we have gone along to 
a point where there is really no wool of consequence now 
grown that is not combing wool. 

While the carded manufacturer can use any kind of wool, 
cotton, shoddy, mungo, flocks, or wastes of any kind that he 
ean get across the cards, the worsted manufacturer must have 
wool that will comb; the short and long particles must all be 
separated and drawn lengthwise and put in the form of a 
fine, highly twisted, hard yarn. That kind of yarn is used in 
weaving both ways. In the carded-wool industry a softer, 
coarser, larger yarn may be used and almost any kind of ma- 
terial can go into it. 

To show the difference in the density of those yarns and their 

I have here a list. For instance, there are various 
sizes. In the carded-wool industry the numbers range from 1 
to 50; a 1-cut yarn has 300 yards to the pound; a 25-cut yarn, 
7,500 yards of yarn in a pound; a 50-cut yarn has 15,000 
yards, or nearly 10 miles of yarn, to 1 pound. 

In the worsted woolen industry the yarns run from No. 1 
to No. 200 in all the even numbers. up to 100, and in even tens 
from 100 to 200, They start with No. 1, a yarn that has 560 
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yards to the pound, and they run up to No. 200, which has 
112,000 yards in a pound. These figures are for single ply, 
and to ascertain the number of yards in 2 or 3 ply one may 
divide the number of yards by 2 or 3, as the case may be. 

To show how relatively infinitesimal the wool tariff is when 
worked out, it will be observed that 1 pound of worsted wool 
yarn, No. 200, contains a thread over 63} miles long. The 
1 pound of wool in that yarn would reach from Washington to 
Baltimore and over halfway back. 

A pound of wool makes a very great deal of cloth, and what 
may seem to-be a large tariff, applied per pound to wool, sinks 
into utter insignificance when it comes to the difference in the 
price of a suit of all-wool clothes of ordinary weight, contain- 
ing at most only 2 to 3 pounds. 

I do not want to enter at this time into the question of trusts 
and great combinations, but if there is any line of business 
on this earth that is a hard one for the trusts to get into and 
manipulate and control, it is the manufacture of wool. It is 
utterly impossible, in the light of the experience we have had 
up to the present day, for any trust to be formed to handle 
the wool of this country. There is an individuality about wool 
and a difference in wools. The same clip changes from one 
year to another and the same sheep will bear a different clip 
on different pastures. So the only way that wool may be safely 
handled is upon samples, and the way large transactions are 
handled is upon samples large enough so that they may be 
taken to a scouring mill and scoured in mill-run quantities, 
So that, in contradistinction to wheat, corn, and other products, 
which can have a few grades and numbers easily distinguish- 
able, wool must pass upon its merits and can be bought in small 
quantities or large quantities. 

In the matter of the manufacture of wool a small mill will 
sometimes manufacture cloth cheaper than a large one, just the 
same as a man and his wife and two or three children can raise 
sheep cheaper than any corporation can, because he turns his 
own interested service and that of his family into the work of 
raising the sheep. In manufacturing, a mill may be a 2-set mill, 
which is complete, or it may be a 200-set mill; so that to under- 
take successfully to form a combination in this industry, as has 
been done, we will say, in the case of the Steel Corporation or 
the Standard Oil Company, would be, to my mind, an absolute 
impossibility. It is true, as I have said, that there is one 
corporation manufacturing woolens—and I may say paren- 
thetically that it is manufacturing both worsted and woolen 
goods, or carded goods, so called—that has under one manage- 
ment what were formerly 29 companies, but it is not a trust or 
holding company. 

All of those companies but one were bought outright with 
money or stock of the company, and the two which had mort- 
gage, time securities out were taken in by buying the stock and 
putting it in the treasury of the company. That company has 
gone on in the business for some ten years. I have asked, first 
and last, probably 100 manufacturers of wool whether they felt 
injuriously the competition of this corporation—the American 
Woolen Company—in. the market as against their interests, and 
they have all said no, except in so far as the company adds to 
the volume of manufactured goods. 

That company—and I may say the same as to any other com- 
pany that I know of in the wool-manufacturing business—has 
never made for any length of time an exorbitant profit. I know 
of no multimillionaires in the woolgrowing and wool manu- 
facturing industries. 

The American Woolen Company has never paid dividends 
except upon its preferred stock, and then only 7 per cent per 

ear. 
y The total American consumption of woolen goods a year is 
yalued at approximately $400,000,000. 

The imported portion of this is approximately $20,000,000. 

The woolen goods of domestic manufacture represent a 
value of approximately $380,000,000. 

The American Woolen Company has manufactured, as its 
maximum, in some one year, 13 per cent of this domestic pro- 
duction or approximately $5,000,000. 

Last year, 1908, its product amounted to 7 per cent of the 
domestic production or about approximately $28,000,000. 1 
will say, in passing, that I have had no communication with 
the American Woolen Company, nor with any men connected 
therewith. If I should meet on the street to-day every man 
connected with that company, I do not know that there would 
be a single acquaintance of mine among them. I have taken 
some of the matter from Moody's Manual, and as it is the com- 
pany's own statement, I assume it to be correct as to organiza- 
tion. The matter relating to the product of its mills is taken 
from other sources which are thought to be reliable, 


It is stoutly claimed that there is no monopoly, nor anything 
remotely approaching a monopoly, in the woolen business, and 
owing to the endless variety and grades of fabrics produced 
there never can be a monopoly. Therefore, in such an industry 
where there is unrestricted competition, the margin of profit 
can never be excessive, no matter how much higher than actu- 
ally necessary the rate of duty may be. And who shall say 
what rate of duty is necessary to measure the difference in cost 
of production between America and Europe? A rate that would 
be exactly protective as against England would be insufficient 
as against Germany; a rate that would be exactly protective 
as against Germany would fall short as against Belgium; and a 
rate that would be effective as against Belgium would fail 
utterly as against Japan. The essential thing, if the American 
market is to be kept by the American manufacturer and the 
American workman kept employed, is to keep the rate of duty 
high enough as against all foreign competition. 

The statement made to the stockholders of the American 
Woolen Company for last year, 1908, shows that their gross in- 
come from sales and other sources amounted to $29,986,978. 
Their costs and expenses were $28,706,273.30, and their profits 
for the year 1908, before any dividend was made, amounted to 
$1,280,705.20. The dividend on the preferred stock required 
$2,450,000, so that their deficit for the year 1908 was $1,169,- 
294.80. Of course they took that from a surplus that had 
accumulated during more fortunate years, but the surplus: since 
the company was organized—ten years or so ago—has only 
reached $8,945,000, and from that must be deducted the above 
deficit, the depreciation, and so forth. 1 

I have here figures taken from the census and, by the way, 
I do not see the Senator from Oklahoma in his seat, but he 
made a statement the other day concerning a company which 
had paid very large dividends—the Troy Cotton and Woolen 
Company—and spoke of a 66 per cent dividend. I want to say 
that I shall take no issue with him upon the cotton question, 
because that is not under consideration now. The Troy Cotton 
and Woolen Company never made a yard of woolen cloth and 
has no interest whatever in woolen manufacturing. I suppose 
it adopted the word “woolen” in its name with the intention 
of going into the woolen business, but during the many years that 
have since followed it is quite likely that the company has never 
seen profit enough in the business to enter upon it. I do not 
know of a single woolen manufactory in the United States that, 
going back twenty years, has paid a larger dividend than the 
regular going rate of interest of the State in which the mills 
are located. 

Now, for a moment as to this difference, which one would 
think from the debate yesterday was a very wide one, between 
the carded-wool men and the worsted men. I know nothing of 
their differences, except that I do know that the customs tariff 
law as we have it to-day is framed, as to wool and woolens, like 
the acts of 1867 and 1890; and if the manufacturers had any- 
thing whatever to do with it, it was made by the carded-wool 
men, as they were in the large majority when those acts were 
approved. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if it will not disturb the 
Senator, before he passes the subject of the concentration of 
capital in the woolen and worsted industries, I desire to. say a 
word. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I called attention yesterday to the organi- 
zation of a rag trust, and the Senator in a good-humored way 
intimated broadly that I was seeing things. I at that time 
could recall only in a dim sort of way a reference to this rag 
trust in a trade newspaper. I have this morning the Daily 
Trade Record, of New York, which seems to be devoted mainly 
to the textile-mill industries, and in the news portion of it, under 
the head of “ Rags,” it says: 

New York.—Stockholders of the United Woolen By-Products Company 
elect directors. 

The article then goes on to describe a very interesting contro- 
versy between the stockholders and the higher officials of the 
company, in which the issue seemed to be the retirement of the 
original organizer of the concern, he refusing and stating he 
had seen it first and had introduced all the rest of them to a 
“ good thing,” and therefore he felt he ought not to retire just as 
the institution 

Mr. WARREN. Is not that good thing” very much of the 
Colonel Sellers order—very much in the future? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I intend to put into the Recorp, if it will 
not mutilate the Senator's speech, a statement showing where 
the company has its scattered headquarters. It is a very flour- 
ishing institution, to which every carded manufacturer must go 
if he would purchase the by-products which are useful in his 
business, 
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Mr. WARREN. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. 
Mr. WARREN. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. 
Mr. WARREN. What is the name of it? 


What are the by-products? 
I suppose they are these wastes. 
I understood that was a rag trust. 
It is mainly rags. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. WARREN. Those are rags. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The name of it is the United Woolen By- 
Products Company, so that it deals not only in the by-products 
of the manufacture—— ` 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator means that it proposes to deal. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, It is in full blast. [Reading :] 

Some change was made in the board of directors * * * at the 
adjourned annual meeting yesterday, * * * and, while it was stated 
the meeting was entirely harmonious, it is understood that ter con- 


trol of the affairs of the company will be assumed by the clothing manu- 
facturers and others actually interested. 


Then follow other matters which I will ask the privilege of 
printing. 

Mr. WARREN. It will be found on investigation that this 
“rag trust” is a myth. I will not burden the Rxconb, but if I 
should take up the record of various “ wild-cat” mining com- 
panies, with several million dollars alleged capital, which have 
had quarrels and have elected new boards of directors, the Sen- 
ator would think it was a good deal in the air. This concern 
the Senator speaks of I never heard of before. I do not know who 
called it to his attention. I doubt very much whether they have 
yet gone very largely into the business, or else somebody must 
have heard of them. The Senator may have some information 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Somebody sent me that paper for another 
purpose, and as I was glancing at it my eyes caught the word 
“rags,” and I thought I would inquire about it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is not able to give a balance 
ma of the company or a statement of the amount of business 

t does? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Except the testimony of the president, who 
was refusing to retire under fire, that he introduced his asso- 
ciates to a good thing. 

Mr. WARREN. I think, possibly, they may succeed, because 
they start out in about the same way that the woolen people 
and the woolgrowers did—with a quarrel. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Not to interrupt my friend too much, he 
spoke of the struggling character of the business of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company. I happen to have here the president’s 
recent report to the stockholders, in which he gives some very 
cheerful and optimistic figures, verified, as he says, by the treas- 
urer’s report, stating that the new year opened auspiciously, 
that the orders amount to $22,000,000, and that the directors 
have every reason to contemplate a greatly improved year, 

Mr. WARREN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This is of the date of December 31, 1908. 

Mr. WARREN. I am perfectly willing that the Senator 
should insert it, but I have already had permission to insert 
the same thing. 5 > 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. Then I will not encumber the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WARREN. This company shows a loss for 1908, as the 
Senator will see if he will look upon the fourth page of the 
report. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is only one page of it. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator let me see it? I think I 
can call his attention to it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not see how the president could be 
so cheerful with a loss staring him in the face. 

Mr. WARREN. He expects to make it up. If the Senator 
will look at the third line from the bottom of that page, he will 
find the recorded loss, of which I speak, of nearly a million 
and a quarter of dollars. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Iwill examine it when I have more leisure. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; I hope the Senator will; and I hope the 
Senator will examine into the rag trust, because I want to be a 
member of thut trust. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I spoke some weeks ago about a proposal 
still further to consolidate the woolen industry by organizing 
profitable concentrations, and I quoted, or referred without 
quoting, to the New York Journal of Commerce, which contained 
a sort of running prospectus of what was intended to be done, 
I ask the privilege of printing that statement from the New 
York Journal of Commerce. It seems to be in the nature of news. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator care to put it in just at 
this point? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; I will abstain. I do not care to en- 
cumber the Senator’s speech with my documents. 

Mr. WARREN. I leave it to the Senator himself. I think 
there is a better place than this. I do not know what the docu- 
ment is. 


The clippings of tailor shops. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I did not know whether to believe this 
statement in the newspapers, because there is always more or 
less hearsay—— 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator give the high point of the 
statement? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The high point which I was reaching out 
for here was a circular by bankers in Boston offering, subject 
to sale and change in price, a limited amount of the United 
States Worsted Company 7 per cent cumulative stock, at $100 
a share, which price will net the investor about 7 per cent. It 
states the number of mills that were to be included in the en- 
terprise. Such a cold business proposition has led me to believe 
that the New York Journal of Commerce had misinterpreted 
the situation when it spoke only a month ago, as a matter of 
news, of the organization of the worsted industry of the country 
into another great combination. I will not, however, take 
the Senator’s space in the Recorp to print it, but will study 
it, and will print it in connection with a few observations of 
my own. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, of course, has a good ally in 
the Journal of Commerce. 

Speaking of periods of harmony and discord, I will ask the 
Secretary to read a portion of the report of which I spoke, of the 
commission which Congress authorized to investigate all mat- 
ters of revenue that of wool included. What I send to the 
desk is with reference to this particular industry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WANT OF HARMONY. 


It is known that during the rise of the manufacture of wool in Great 
Britain a want of harmony existed between the woolgrowers and woolen 
manufacturers which not a little retarded the progress of their indus- 
try, lessened their influence with the Government, and damaged their 
interests in other respects. A similar want of harmony and good in- 
telligence was exercising a like injurious influence here. 

As nothing can be more certain than that the industrial interests of 
these two classes in the United States are substantially identical, it 
was a principal object to have the fullest possible interchange of 
opinion ween them. Upon the first intimation of the wishes of the 
commission the necessary conferences commenced and continued for 
more than six months, without much pause, by conventions and sepa- 
rate and joint committees, in which the various interests of each class 
and the united interests of both were subjected to a scrutiny so patient, 
so intelligent, and so discriminating that the utmost deference and 
weight is due, and should be awarded, to conclusions so carefully pre- 


. meetings were held in Syracuse, in the city of New York, in 
Philadelphia, and in Washington. 

As the carefully prepared opinions and statements of these com- 
mittees will form a portion of this report. it is not proper here to antici- 
pate what is so well stated by them. It was assumed, as a point of 
departure, that coming on and increasing flocks of sheep were of 
national importance with reference to clothing, food, and the general 
interests of agriculture. ; 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will ask to print. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Wyoming, nor to the 
request to print which the Senator heretofore has made, 

Mr. WARREN. I wish it to be distinctly understood—and I 
make the statement subject to the challenge of any Senator or 
Senators present—that at no time in the history of the United 
States since the imposition of a tariff on woolens has there been 
any considerable length of time during which either the wool- 
growing industry or the wool-manufacturing industry was suc- 
cessful unless both were. When I speak of that I do not mean 
that the woolgrowers have been successful in every State, but I 
refer to the industry as a whole. And when I speak of the 
manufacturers I do not say that there may not be mills, or even 
groups of mills, that have been successful, but I mean the manu- 
facturers of woolens as a whole. 

Take the complaint made yesterday by the Senator from Iowa 
regarding the carded-wool men. I have looked carefully through 
all they have said and I have looked through the records, and 
I find that only a small percentage of the carded-wool mills 
either signed this “round robin” or entertain the views repre- 
sented by the items read from the desk yesterday and incor- 
porated in the speech of the Senator from Iowa. The records 
show 747 carded-wool mills, and only 74 signed the protest. 

I have a number of tables here, which have been taken from 
well-known authorities, largely from the census of the United 
States, and I will ask that they be incorporated in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise for a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. P 

Mr. HEYBURN. What effect would it have upon the price of 
beef if all the mutton were withdrawn from market that fur- 
nishes animal food to the people? 
` Mr. WARREN. It would very materially raise it. 
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Mr. President, this difference about which I have spoken, if 
there is one, between the carded-wool manufacturer and the 
worsted men is of recent date. The woolgrower is equally in- 
terested in the manufacturer of carded wool and the manu- 
facturer of worsted if he uses new raw wool and the legitimate 
wastes therefrom, and not shoddy, rags, and substitutes. If 
the carded-wool manufacturer happens to be one who uses 
nothing but shoddy and rags, of course the grower's interest in 
him is less; but nevertheless the grower stands ready at any and 
all times to bring about any improvement that can be brought 
about for the carded-wool men, unless he has to lose his tariff 
protection on wool by a lowering of the duty on wool wastes 
which will displace his product. 

Mr. President, the question that is now before us is on these 
wastes. Excepting noils, there is not a single one of them 
enumerated in the paragraph that is used by the carded-wool 
men. Of course they can use all classes of wool and wastes, 
but they do not use them, because the worsted men use all 
their own wastes except noils. The word “waste” is a mis- 
nomer. It is purified wocl. It is wool that has pussed be- 
yond the stage of scoured wool and is a still cleaner and more 
valuable product. On the other hand, as to the manufacture of 
noils, which are mentioned in another paragraph, the noils are 
useful in making carded wool and are very much sought after; 
yet they are a natural product of the worsted men, and the 
more worsted cloth made the more noils in this country, and 
the more noils made the cheaper the market price of noils. 

There has been some controversy about the refined wool 
article called “ tops.” 

Tops. are selected, cleaned, pure, scoured wool, and in making 
them the wool has lost thus far in process of manufacture a 
large percentage which must be sold at a greatly reduced price 
that is to say, noils and the several forms of wastes. And 
hence a duty must be levied very much higher than that upon 
wool itself in order to protect the woolgrower, because if tops 
come in at a duty relatively lower than raw wool, then the duty 
on raw wool must be immediately lowered, or the flow of raw 
wool will decrease and the stream of tops increase, and the rate 
of duty on raw wool will be practically reduced just that much. 

Tops represent the result of the first process from scoured 
wool toward the manufacture of cloths, yarns, and so forth. 

Tops, as such, are first mentioned in the tariff act of 1890, 
although they would have found a place in the so-called “ basket 
clause ” in preceding acts, which provided for manufactures of 
every description not specifically enumerated. The language of 
the act of 1890 was as follows: 

890. Wools and hair of the camel, goat, — or other like animals, 
in the form of roping, roving, or to and all wool and hair which 
have been advanced in any manner or by any process of manufacture 
Sarono the washed or scoured condition, not specially provided for in 
this act, shall be subject to the same duties as are imposed upon manu- 
factures of wool not specially provided for in this act, 

And by referring to the paragraph covering woolen and 
worsted cloths, and so forth, it will be seen that the duty on 
tops thus became— 

On manufactures valued at less than 30 cents a pound, three times 
the duty on a pound of first-class unwashed wool plus 40 per cent ad 


valorem. 
Valued from 30 cents to 40 cents, three and one-half times plus 40 


per cent. 
Valued at more than 40 cents, four times plus 50 per cent. 


The price of tops abroad has run from 35 cents to 60 cents 
per pound. 

Tops were next mentioned in the act of 1894, which made raw 
wool free, in the grease or scoured. The duty placed upon tops 
in that act was 20 per cent ad valorem, the language of the 
Jaw being as follows: 


279. On flocks, mungo, shoddy, garnetted waste and carded waste, 
and carbonized noils or carbonized wool, 15 per cent ad valorem, and 
on wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like ani- 
mals, in the form of roving, roping, or tops, 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Tops were covered by the Dingley Act as follows: 


364. Wool and hair which have been advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, 
not specially provided for in this act, shall be subject to the same 
duties as are imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially provided 
fer in this act. 

This clause is exactly, word for word, like that of the 1890 
act, except for the omission of the lines in which were enu- 
merated the yarious forms of wool and hair so advanced, and 
so forth. 

The act of 1894 was not considered to be the woolgrowers’ 
friend, but it did propose to give the wool manufacturers some 
manner of protection, and the 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
which Congress then placed upon tops was its conception of the 
difference in value brought about by the labor performed and 
by taking out a large percentage of short and less valuable 
wool, 


And even under the act of 1894, when scoured woo! could be, 
and was, imported free of duty, large quantities of tops were 
imported, notwithstanding the 20 per cent ad valorem differ- 
ence between scoured wool and tops (equal to a displacement 
of 20,000,000 pounds of raw wool). This proves the great dif- 
ference in value between scoured wool and tops. 

Probably the reason for specifically mentioning tops in the 
law of 1890 was the result of a ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment officials, following the act of 1883, under Mr. Cleveland's 
first administration. That ruling permitted “broken tops” to 
come in as “ waste,” at 10 cents per pound. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the subject of tops became a live 
wire, and that its consideration challenged the attention of 
manufacturers and growers alike, but more especially the latter, 
as this misruling of the department had permitted a product 
which, according to the act of 1894, was considered to be 20 
per cent more valuable than scoured wool, to come in at less 
than one-third the tariff on scoured wool? à 

In the Dingley Act it was thought best to allow tops to go 
back into the “basket clause,” where they would bear the same 
relation to scoured wool as before, except that noils, which 
compose one of the wastes and amount to practically one-sixth 
of the scoured wool, were reduced from 80 cents a pound to 
20 cents, noils being considered to be worth only 60 per cent of 
the yalue of scoured wool. 

This reduction of 333 per cent in noils gave an advantage to 
carded woo] manufacturers and to such other manufacturers, 
if any, as required noils, domestic and foreign, for use in the 
manufacture of their product. 

Of course whatever wool is imported in noils displaces that 
much clean wool. 

Tops are now made of all grades of wool grown in this 
country. Nearly every pound we grow can be combed and 
made into tops with the late inventions of French and American 
combs, short though the staple may be. Even the taglocks may 
become handsome combed top. 

I have here [exhibiting] a sample of taglock and a sample 
of top made from similar taglocks. The tags are about as 
ordinary and unattractive looking a lot as could be shown, 
while the combed product is smooth and attractive. If all of 
our home product should be combed, then every pound of it 
would yield noils; and as the worsted makers who use tops 
for their yarns can not use their noils, and as the carded wool 
makers are the only consumers of noils, it would seem that the 
latter could themselves make the price, for the worsted spinners 
must dispose of noils in one of the following ways: 

First. Sell them to carded-wool manufacturers. 

Second. Export them and sell abroad. 

Third. Go into the carded-wool manufacturing business 
themselves. 

Again, if our importations are raw wool, then the tops are 
made therefrom on this side, and the noils also. So there 
would seem to be no necessity for the importation of noils. 

The carded-wool manufacturers are certainly worthy, and 
we would accord them every attention; but up to this time T 
have not been able to get from them any plan for a change in 
duties that does not involve unfavorable results for the wool- 

owers. 

EAA valorem duties have never been satisfactory. 

Mr. President, regarding the carded-wool manufacturers, some 
of them complain of the schedules. At the time the rates of the 
wool schedule were determined upon—before the 1867 tariff— 
very little worsted was manufactured in this country, in fact, 
scarcely any at all, and, therefore, it was practically all carded 
wool, and whatever influence was exercised by the manufac- 
turers in gaining this schedule, now deemed too high as to 
woolen goods, or whatever inequalities, if any, there may be in 
the tariffs on wools of different shrinkages, came from efforts of 
the carded-wool men, as they were the dominant party in all of 
those negotiations. Rates and ratios have not materially 
changed, but have been much the same in the tariff acts of 
1867, 1890, and 1897. 

Noils, which to be one of the products of which the 
carded-wool people complain, were made 10 cents lower, or 20 
cents per pound in the Dingley Act, while they were 30 cents 
per pound in the McKinley Act. 

Noils are only one of the many waste products, there being 
very many others, such as slubbing, garnetted waste, ring 
waste, roving waste, top waste, yarn waste, and thread waste; 
also the commoner kinds, such as mungo, shoddy, and general 
waste. Slubbing, garnetted waste, and so forth, are used in the 
worsted manufactures, the others in the carded manufactures. 

We have had various experiences and examples in importing 
these wastes in their effect upon our domestic wool. Every 
pound of these wastes imported displaces from 1 to 3 pounds 
of domestic wool, and of course rags, shoddy, mungo, flocks, 
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and so forth, are, to an extent, a fraud upon the consumer. 
They are used to thicken and make cloths heavier. Portions 
are woven in so that they will stay in place and give some 
wear as well as warmth, but much of the material rubs off, as 
many of us know, by finding large deposits in the linings and 
around the bottoms of our coats and vests. When the Wilson 
law made all of these wastes free, the tremendous increase in 
their importation was phenomenal, notwithstanding all kinds 
of raw wool were free, 

In the first year after the passage of the Wilson-Gorman law 
importations which had been but 1,000,000 or less per annum 
before, increased to over 20,000,000 pounds, displacing about 
60,000,000 pounds of our domestic wool in grease; this, too, 
when foreign wools came in free. The only protection our 
people have against the filthy rags and old clothing of foreign 
countries, which are ground up into shoddy, mungo, flocks, and 
so forth, for use, is to put a high tariff upon them—I person- 
ally wish that it might be prohibitive—so that pure wools may 
be imported as freely as may be to cover the difference between 
the amount of wool we raise and the amount we consume. 

This would lessen the temptation for this counterfeiting, 
diluting, and, I might almost say, swindling business of grind- 
ing up and selling over and over again for decades and centu- 
ries rags and refuse of what was once pure wool and woven 
into good, honest cloth. But as the Wilson-Gorman Act was a 
failure—was acknowledged so in every respect as to its effect 
on wool and woolen imports—lI will let it drop for the present 
as a bygone folly, and will turn back to the effect of the act of 
1883, which, while leaving the woolgrowers’ rates on wool at 
satisfactory figures, did not leave margin enough, the manufac- 
turers were not given the proper ratio, and hence they were 
driven into the use of these wastes. 


Importations under act of 1883. 
RAGS, SHODDY, MUNGO, WASTE, AND FLOCKS. 


Rate of duty. Quantity. 


Aver- 
Duty col- Ad va- 
Value. lected. SS lorem 


[Values not exceeding 80 cents per pound.] 


$83,055.83] $242,975. r| 8210, 110.88 80.684 
313,978.81 288, 0.88 013 
54 640,808.21 “638 
072,903.27 988,304.60 618 
— 1.205.018. 555 
668 


1884.-.-| 36 — per pauna 


MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, N. S. P. F. 
[Values not exceeding 80 cents per pound.] 


ss BEE 8 
88882 3 


[Values above 80 cents per pound. ] 


1888. 35 cents per pound | 574,713.39) $998,955.80) $600,732.02] $1.74] 60.14 
and 40 per cent. 
1887. do 908. 500.11 f. 221. 225.90 916,419.10) 1.43} 64.46 
15d 700,829.40 1,021, 284.28 658,803.05| 1146] 64.92 
18800 594, 417. 33 906,833.46] 570,379.46] 1.52| 62.97 
e do- 982,600. 48)1, „458,112.87 920,186.82 1.48] 63.59 
FLANNELS. . 


[Values above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound.) 


Importations under act of 1883—Continued. 
[Values above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound. ] 


Per et. 

$6,216.30 69.69 
100,833.33 67.65 
„783.65 67.97 
342,697.34 68.45 
68.08 


985,136.14 


[Values above 80 cents per pound.] 


1888... 35 cents per pound 36,920.44) $39,550.31) $28,748.29) $1.07) 72.66 
and 40 per cent 

7 5 81.722. 59. 673.03 1. 73.02 

254,067. 180,975. 1.12) 71.23 

587,301.13) 417,435.21 1.13) 71.08 

785,205.77) 528,929.68) 1.21] 68.86 


YARNS, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
[Values above 30 and not above 40 cents per pound.] 


1883._._| 20 cents per pound 2,406.33 $629.51 $701.60 $0. 111.4 
and 35 per eent. È 


471,883.05} 316,168.03) .375 


per 
1888....| 12 cents per pound /1,258, 466. 
a Soe eet. 


2838 2 
888 8 2 


MANUFACTURES OF WORSTED, 
ANIMALS, N. S. P. F. (EXCEPT SUCH AS ARE COMPOSED IN PART OF 
WOOL). 


Values above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound.] 


THE HAIR OF THE ALPACA, GOAT, OR OTHER 


8 
2 


28888 a 
88888 A 


183. — 10 cents per pound 374,543.25) $272,959. $245,352.95 $0. 89.89 
and 35 cent. 
721 


per cen 

184. 24 cents per pound 777,327.25) 560,219. 282,685.23 72 
and 35 per cent. | 
1888_—- ey eae Y 1795, 244,601,992, 


and 35 per eent. 


1884___-| 35 cents per pin ur hn i 
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Number of pounds of wool imported in form of wastes or manufactures. | Table showing the raw wool produced in each ofi the principal wool- 


OS E T R 
Manufacturers of wool n. o. 
Yarns. 


The importations thus shown in the five years from 1884 to 
1889 amount to increases from less than one and one-quarter 
million pounds to almost eight and one-half million pounds; and 
the number of pounds of wool imported in the form of waste 
or manufactures increased from 9,680,477 pounds in 1883 to 
106,285,150 pounds in 1889. 

I submit herewith a table showing the number of sheep in 
1840, 1850, 1860, 1867, and every year thereafter, the values 
being given for each year, beginning with 1868. 

I also submit a table of the products, imports, and so forth, 
of wool for 1840, 1850, 1860, 1864, and from that time up to 
and including 1908. I want to say in passing that in 1860, when 
the annual record I submit commenced, we were importing in 
wools and cloths 42.6 per cent of our consumption. Since that 
time it has run as low as 11.9 per cent in the year 1868, which 
was immediately after the civil war, when immense quantities 
of woolen army stuffs were distributed. It has run as high as 
57.8 per cent in 1897; has run above 45 per cent for several 
years, and in others above 40 per cent. But in 1908—the low- 
est year—it was but 27.9 per cent. 

I call attention to this showing because the claim is often 
made that protection of the woolgrower is a failure, since the 
number of sheep is growing less and less, while our wants for 
wool are growing more and more. 

An examination of all of the figures which I have submitted 
will show: 

First. That if we had had a continuance of protection, such 
as has been afforded for less than half of the time, we would 
have been growing all of our own wool. 

Second. That notwithstanding the many years when we have 
suffered from insufficient protection, we have nevertheless in- 
creased a fair average. ri 

The world’s flocks of sheep number practically 500,000,000 
head. In 1894 it was nearly 527,000,000, but had decreased up 
to 1904 to a little over 450,000,000, being a decrease of almost 
72,000,000 head, or nearly 14 per cent, which occurred in the 
countries that did not have protection for the woolgrowers. 
Some part of it, and quite a large part, was caused by the 
drought in Australasia. The total number of sheep in Austral- 
asia in 1903—at the time of this low ebb in the world's number 
of sheep—was 75,765,457. But the figures of 1907 show that their 
flocks have increased with the good seasons and good prices 
since that time to 108,871,681 head. This increase of 33,106,224 
head in four years is extremely interesting, as it shows an in- 
crease of about 44 per cent, or 11 per cent per annum, and shows 
what sheep may do under favorable circumstances. 

In this country the sheep are widely distributed. We have 
no general droughts, such as beset the woolgrowers in Australa- 
sia, but, on the other hand, we have to contend with unfavorable 
weather conditions, high values of land, and lack of pasturage; 
nor do we have the benefits which the government of Austral- 
asia bestows upon the flock masters in that country. 

During the consideration of House bill 9051, Fiftieth Congress, 
second session, on January 21, 1889, Senator Vance, of North 
Carolina, stated that Australasia led the world in the number 
of sheep and lambs, and he presented the following tables 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 20, pt. 2, 50th Cong., 2d sess., p. 
1031) : 

number of sh and lambs of the ncipal — 
e e . n of the wot: ee See 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Russia in Euro (1882) _-. (A wee 
United pon fom (1886) —— 


ucing countries of the wori 
QUANTITIES PRODUCED. 


Pounds. 
Russia in Europe (1884) eae Se a E E LESER 262, 966, 000 
United Kingdom (1885)_ — 135, 936, 000 
France (1882) 80, 138, 000 
Spain (1878)___ 66, 138, 000 
Germany TE 54, 894, 000 
5 NA SRSA GE OS A a ce 43. 146, 000 
United States of America (18857 302, 000, 000 
Argentine Republic (168D) a Se eee 283, 047, 000 
Uruguay (1 (EE SES eg Sa ee 59, O84, 000 
Australasia (1885-1886) — 455, 470, 000 
British East Indies — 86, 354, 000 
Capa Colony and Natal (1885) .. 900 


These tables showed that the United States was second in 
wool producing and fourth in number of sheep and lambs of 
all the countries in the world. 

WOOL PRODUCTION OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Census reports of May, 1905 and 1908, show the following: 


905. 1908, 
Sheep ß number — 74,379,562 67. 211, 754 
Exports of Woo pounds 421,098,000 386, 981, 000 


Wool production has to be figured by the wool exportation; and as 


ae if any, manufacturing of woolens occurs in Argentina, the figures 


ng exports would be practically the full production. 

In order to show the prices of wool, rags, shoddy, wastes, 
and so forth, I submit here the following tables, which give 
the market rates on May 15: 

Boston wool market—Domestic wools. 


[From the Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass., May 15, 1909.] 
OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA FLEECES. 


MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, AND NEW YORK FLEECES. 
Fine unwashed.. 


Fine 12 months 8 
Fine 6 to 8 months. 
yD 1 ARR I SENS ES SOE BS EET 


Fall, free 
Fall, defective —- 


Eastern No. 1 staple 
Eastern clothing 


Valley No. 2 


Fine medium clothing 


g 

f 

a 
Fine Te ATT TECTA A O NES a 
o 8 
8 

@ 

: 

a 

a 

@ 


12 
66 
60 
53 
35 
65 
58 
Coarse combing ~--€.------------------~------- 47 50 
California finest_-------~.~..--..-.--___________ 65 70 
California second---—----------- = 55 60 
Foreign wools—Classes I and II. 
AUSTRALIAN—SCOURED BASIS. 

Port Philip combing: . 
— 88 90 
708— — 84 @ 85 
64s_ 78 80 
CON a iene ais ee —E—ü— —— ͤ — ——k 74 75 


— 
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Crossb: x 
/ ES Se A I a ES 44 46 
PO RS ERO Ee a feat EIS — 45 47 
Pt) eR TE SS ES — Ue 57 
50s___ — ae 62 
8988 63 66 
Geelong 468. 57 60 
Geelong 508. 65 67 
Geelong 56s_ 68 70 
Geel 82 


% ENGLISH AND IRISH. 

TAncóln Wetter 25 
r ogs super- — 

Irish 8 — 35 

A MEN arar . —— 36 

eee a 34 


CLASS 111. 
ADDO RD so. A AA Seeteteoeh eines arte — 30 
7TTTTTTTT—T———T—T—T—— aa stan 
Bokhara, colors 
Bokhara, White 
China combing —__ 
China ordinary 
Donskoi combing 
Donskoi ordinary 
Jorias 


BESE SRRS SES 


we 
S 


% 8 
SSS S eee ATTAN ODDO GSH eee 


18 @19 

Noius.—There was an improvement in demand for all fine noils, both 
domestic and foreign. Some dealers are well sold up. Coarse grades 
are also receiving a fair sh. ce of attention, and some sellers have ad- 
vanced their prices during this past week. One-fourth blood noils 
range from 21 to 26 cents; three-eighths nolls, best grades, 32 to 33 
cents, lower grades, 28 to 31 cents; one-half blood, 40 to 45 cents, 
lower grades, 38 to 39 cents; fine domestic noils, 50 cents; fine Aus- 
tralian, 60 cents; fine Australian, carbonized, 65 to 70 cents. 


SHODDIES. 

White yarn, best all wool._..._._.._...................... 40 — 
White knit stock, best fine all wool . 

White: Kale tock, NO. tone ne oe ae, 28 
New blue clip, best, fine. BS 25 
New blue clip_------. 1 18% 
New binek, * woes — 30 
Ligh rn, extra fine. 25 

Dark mained, extra fine, an 22 24 
Medium to coarse goods all-wool var 16 


Red flannel, all wool 


toro b 
2 18 


Fin ck merino, all 
Medium light merino, all wool 
Fine black 


0. 2——x ͤ— 


Medium black 


8888885 


Faney co Mors 
Choice 


SSE 
Deb 


NEW CLIPS. 
Fine merchant tailors’ clips. 
Merchant tailors’ clips 
Factory wool elips - 
Choice: Nght 25-25-25, 
1 light clips 
a 


5 


— —— 
dete tete 


a 


Light un ions 
Blue unlons ~- 
Fine dark unlons 
Ordinary dark unions 
New satinets. 
Cloaking 
New blue flannels. 
eee ees — 
SOFTS AND MERINOS. 

a th At ot RE ES ee a ee 
Soft woolens, ordinary 

Soft woolens, ordinary. 


— 
— 


— — 
pss 


weer Coto 
ee Bee 


an S S 8 
GAD Ss SSS SSS SS SSS Ss Ss 
an Sg 


matt wonlens, a Bo flannels__-____--_-_____--_-_--_--_ 185 H 
woolens, o ue flannels. 

PMY (he RR RE RAE SS Lb Rie Sd 14 15 

Ola rr: I EES I PEIN FT RE 

Thi á EUDE SES BEN ERSTE SRS, 17 18 
Merinos, fine light 15 17 

Coarse 3 7 Th 
Fine dar 9 10% 
Coarse dark — 5 

Black merinos, flne 103 @ 11 

Wine ‘Gark: fignmele 8S ca — — 8 

s PEE OST E E 20 


LINSEYS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ne testeten 
e 


eee. 


ee BD ee 


Carpets, 
Carpets, hard backs 


* 


re | tom e | 
22 


8 
to ten 


~ 
AMID OMDAS 


al laal 


Clear hoods____--_ 
White knit stock 
White teens 


— 2 jat 
wao 
— 2 ee 


HAS os i EE MBE ie ale Mr aa LP Piacoa We 

Skirted, Sr NE S — 
Skirted, blue 
Skirted, black 


rere 


Dark skirted worsted. 


Unskirted ----.-. . — en gre —— — 
Old materials. 
WOOL WASTE—ALL WOOL, 


Fine white worsted ge OR SS N 45 
Medium white worsted var 

Coarse white worsted yarn---------__---__-_---__ 
Carpet white worsted yarn_._------------.-- 
Fine colored worsted varn 

Medium colored worsted yarn. 
Coarse colored worsted yar 
Fine white cardeé___....._..___..._-_. raeas: 
Medium white carded - 
Low-grade white carded. 
Cotton mixed colored —.— 


Nannen 


ben 


nokwsunetoaSeess 


Tadivd-bine sheer os eee 
No. 1 biack. cet, -____..___. 
Dark black eu „4„„ 
Light si¢.-2 
Dark SiR -nannan ee ee 
Mill flocks S 
All-wool fancy shears — T 
Bone „% = 52-42-55 5-5 «7 


As there has been much said in debate about cotton and woolen 
companies’ dividends, I submit the following as to cotton mills’ 
dividends and prices of stocks of such corporations: 


A GOOD SHOWING. 
[From Fibre and Fabric.] 


In view of the improved conditions in cotton manufacture since last 
fall, it is not surprising that the dividends declared by the Fall River 
mills for the second quarter of 1909 should make a favorable showing. 
Out of 35 mills in that textile center 2588 one passed its dividend, the 
average rate of all being a trifle over 1.59 per cent, or on the basis of 
63 73 ny cent per annum. 

for the third quarter is likely to be better than that for 
the e improved demand for mill shares and the rising ten- 
dency which quotations on the latter have shown lately foreshadowing 
increased or extra dividend disbursements in some instances in the near 
future. The mills are doing a good, steady business; and while in most 
cases the unit of profit is not as large as it has been in some previous 
mas the surpluses of the mills are being steadily and — en- 
rged. Financially, the Fall Riyer mill corporations are in excellent 
condition, which will benefit stockholders in a substantial way before 
many months have 


eres 


1 it 
iI 
1 
Bats oan | ong | spe 
SS SSS Sd SS SS S S SSS SSS 653329933539 833333999 


dia a a ke al 
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COTTON MILL DIVIDENDS—FALL RIVER CORPORATIONS EARNED AN AVEBAGE 
OF 1.59 PER CENT FOR SECOND QUARTER. 

The statement of dividends paid or declared by the cotton manufac- 

turing corporations of Fall River for the second et of 1909 shows 


a total of $396,400 on a total capitalization of $26,525,000. Excludin 
the Ancona common, the Barnaby Manufacturing Company's stock, an 
the increased capital of the Davis Mills and ore ufacturing 
Company, in all of which no dividend has been declared, and leaving a 
total of $24 925,000 in capital, the total of dividends declared gives an 
average of 1.59+ per cent. 

The Barnaby is the only corporation in the list that passed its divi- 
dend. Last quarter it was also the ay one to pass. The total amount 
paid last quarter was $396,400, and the average, figured with similar 

. omissions of capital, was 2.73+ per cent. A dividend of 25 per cent, 
part in that quarter, by the Union, was almost entirely responsible for 
the large average. For the last quarter the Union paid only its regular 
amount, 14 per cent. There was only one other change in rate from 
last quarter, the Troy paying 3 pe cent this time. 

For the second quarter of 1908 the total amount paid was $410,025.50, 
an average of 1 per cent. For the first * of 1906, $428,650, 
average 1.88 per cent; second quarter, $289,025, average 1.26 per cent; 
third quarter, $367,275, average 1.58 per cent; fourth quarter, $381,895, 
average 1.74 per cent; 1907, first quarter, $605,895, average 2.56 per 
cent; second quarter, $524,525, average 2.11 per cent; third quarter, 
$664,850, average 2.66 per cent; fourth quarter, $901,350, average 3.60 
per cent; 1908, first quarter, $561,550, average 2.25 per cent; second 
quarter, $410,025.50, average 1.64 per cent; third quarter, $399,642, 
average 1.45 per cent. 

Haffards & Co.'s statement is as follows: 


Name of corporation. | Capital. | Rate. | Amount. 
American Linen O a ($300, 000 14| $12,000 
6——— ͤ — eno 22858 af 150 
ee -<---> conn ssqacnacsecencuucewel 450,000 1 6,750 
Barn Manufacturing CO 495,000 1 „425 
1,000,000 1 10,000 
1,000,000 1} 15,000 
1 
1,200,000 2 24,000 
400,000 2 8,000 
e $00,000 13 3.775 
1,250,000 413 7,500 
500,000 1 7,500 
580,000 1 8,700 
1,000,000 2 20,000 
800,000 13 12,000 
1,500,000 13 22,500 
350,000 14 5,250 
600,000 2 12,000 
1,200,000 14 18,000 
750,000 1} 11,250 
400,000 2 8,000 
750,000 1 11.250 
800,000 1 12,000 
1,200,000 14 18,000 
1,000,000 2 20,000 
1,200,000 2 18,000 
600,000 1 9,000 
550,000 1 8,250 
1,000,000 1 15,000 
Stevens Manufacturing Co 700,000 1 10,500 
Tecumseh Mills_............----__--.._.. — 750,000 14 11.250 
Troy Cotton and Woolen Manufactory. = 300,000 3 9,000 
Union Cotton Manufacturing Co — 1,200,000 14 18,000 
Wampanoag Mills — 750. 000 1 7,500 
Weoetamioe nn — 500,000 ik 7,800 
c Oe REEL 26,525,000 | 896,400 
Preferred. 4 Paid on capital of $500,000. 
* Commo e Paid on capital of $900,000. 


n. 
e Authorized capital. 


Nore.—An average of 1.59+ per cent on the above capital, excluding 
Ancona common, Barnaby Manufacturing Company, and increased capital 
of Davis Mills and Sagamore Manufacturing Company. 


New England mill stocks. 


[Specially reported for Fibre and Fabric by A. B. Turner & Co., 24 Milk 
street, Boston. 


Latest Par 
sale. value. 

—— 

Amoskeag. . m ͥͥ—k[k e — M = $801 $100 
American Glue, preferred 133} 100 
American Glue, common 83 100 
American Linen Oo 1274 100 
Androscoggin Milis... 204 100 
Arlington Mills 1333 100 
Appleton MIIIs. . 1524 100 
Atlantie Cotton Mills 70¹ 100 
Acushnet Mills 340 100 
Bates ManufacturingCo-__-. 260 100 
Border City Manufacturing 155 100 
Bigelow Carpet Co. 134 100 
Boston Belting Co- 200 100 
Boston Storage Warehouse 104 100 
Cornell Mills. = 210 100 
Cabot Manufacturing Co 88 100 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co 103 100 
Continental Mils 88} 100 
City Manufacturing Co. 250 100 


New England mill stocks—Continued. 


Latest Par 
sale, value. 

Dwight Manufacturing Co. 195 
Draper Co., common 188 100 
260 100 
2003 50 
130 100 
800 500 
204 100 
80 100 
507 1,000 
180 100 
— — 210 100 
170 100 
102 100 
120 100 
125 100 
— 134 100 
1054 100 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., common... 51 100 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., preterred.... 95 100 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton CO 130 100 
Nashua Manufacturing Co 517 500 
Pocasset Manufacturing CO. 150 100 
Pacific Manufacturing Co 2,500 1,000 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co 305 100 
Richard Bordena Manufacturing Co 1923 100 
Plymouth Cordage Co 230 100 
Sagamore Manufacturing Co- 185 100 
Tecumseh Mills 150 100 
‘Tremont and Suffolk Mills 129 100 
Union Cotton Manufacturi 240 100 
Wamsutta Mills... 138 100 
Whitman Mills.. 150 100 
West Point Manu: 130 100 


And I submit the following as to profits in wool manufac- 
turing: 
z THE PROFITS IN THE WOOL MANUFACTURE. 


LETTER TO THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS BY THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, SUBMITTED FEBRUARY 10, 1909, 


Boston, Mass., February 9, 1909. 
9 E. PAYNE, 


hairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: It is an assertion as old as the protective policy itself 
that the tariff on wool and woolens enables the manufacturers to heap 
up inordinate profits from their industry, and that their business is 
and always has been one of the most lucrative in the world. In our 
address of December 2, 1908, before your committee, we took the ground 
that the wool manufacture, as a rule, had yielded only a moderate rate of 
profit; that it had not proved especially attractive to investors; that 
stocks of corporations engaged in the industry were not eagerly sought 
and were rather difficult to dispose of; that dividends were relatively 
small; and that exceptional cases of large gains had been due to accre- 
tions of capital during a long series of years remaining uncapitalized— 
that is, to the undercapitalization or to extraordinary skill and good 
fortune in management. We cited the fact, brought out upon a careful 
inquiry by Gen, William F. Draper, that 65 representative Massachu- 
setts manufacturing corporations, many of them textile concerns, had 
made in a decade an actual profit on the par value of their stock of a 
little less than 5 per cent. 

We submit herewith an elaborate analysis prepared by Mr. Frank 
A. Ruggles, statistician, showing the average annual net earnings of a 
large number of New England textile corporations, most of them en- 

in the manufacture of cotton, but seven of them engaged cither 
wholly or partly in the manufacture of wool. This analysis covers a 
twenty-year period, and we believe that it is in many ways the fullest 
statement of the kind that has thus far been prepared. It will be 
observed that 38 cotton-manufacturing companies included in this 
analysis show an average net return of 6.38 per cent on their average 
eapital stock, and that seven companies engaged in wool or wool and 
cotton manufacturing show an average net return of 7.08 per cent on 
their average capital stock. Consideri the peculiar hazards of the 
wool-manufacturing industry, because of the capricious changes of fash- 
ion, requiring frequent alterations in machinery as well as in the prod- 
ucts of the mills, we think it must be a that these are no more 
than reasonable rates of profit, no more than fair compensation to the 
manufacturers for the risks they run, and, indeed, no greater profits 
than are derived from other manufacturing industries or from important 
business undertakings in other sections of the country. 


Boston, Mass., December 19, 1908. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMA 


N, 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sm: Herewith I hand you condensed and detailed statistics 
covering the financial operations and stock-market fluctuations for the 
past 8 years of 44 com les and for the past ten years of 1 
company, the list comprising 38 engaged in cotton, 3 engaged in wool, 
and 4 engaged in wool and cotton together. 

This list of companies includes all of those whose stocks have been 
bought and sold with reasonable frequency in the Boston market over a 
period of twenty years. 

Accompanying this letter are 3 compilations, marked A, B, and C, 
and 45 separate sheets, covering in detail the record of each compan 
by single years, giving capitalization, par value of stock, dividends paid, 
and record of public sales of stock for each year, the high and low 
quotations being taken. 

Common stock which has been issued as a bonus with preferred stock 
is omitted from these compilations. 

Schedule A covers the operations of all the companies for the period 
from January 1, 1889, to December 10, 1908, and gives the avera; 
capitalization for the period, the average annual net return after de- 
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ducting losses in capital from dividends paid, and the percentage of net 
return on the average capital stock. . 

From Schedule A we derive the following results: 

KOFE ANO companies, with an average capitalization of $77,156,615, 
have shown an average net return for enter f years of $5,148,775 per 
annum, or 6.67 per cent on the average capi stock, 

Five of these companies, three enga; in cotton, one in wool, and 
one in wool and cotton together, with an average capitalization of 
128887427 have shown an average net return for the twenty years of 

2,896,742 per annum, or 9.10 per cent on the average capital stock. 

Excluding these five companies, the remaining forty companies with 
an average capitalization of a 494.515 have shown an average net 
return for the twenty years o $2,253,033 per annum, or 4.95 per cent 
on the average capital stock. 

ee cotton companies with an average capitalization of 

45,209,247 have shown an average net return for twenty years of 
2,886,353 per sanami or 6.38 per cent on the average capital stock. 

Seven companies, all engaged in wool or wool and cotton together, 
with an average capitalization of $31,947,368 have shown an average 
net return for twenty years of $2,262,422 per annum, or 7.08 per cent 
on the average capital stock. 

Schedule supplements Schedule A by giving the operations of all 
the companies in two decades separately, the first from 1889 to 1898 
and the second from 1899 to date. 

From Schedule B we derive the following results: 

Forty-four companies with an average capitalization of $53,022,875 
during the decade 1889-1898 showed an average net return of $3,243,- 
573 per annum, or 6.12 per cent on the average capital stock. 

Thirty-eight 1 engaged in cotton, with an average capitali- 
zation of $44,548,000 during the decade 1889-1898 showed an average 
5 of $2,613,330 per annum, or 5.87 per cent on the average 
capital stock. 

Rix companies, all engaged in wool or wool and cotton together, with 
an average capitalization of $8,474,875 during the decade 1889-1898, 
showed an average net return of $630,243 per annum, or 7.44 per cent 
on the average capital stock. 

Forty-five companies with an average capitalization of $78,883,830 
during the deca 1899-1908 have shown an average net return of 
$5,341,485 per annum, or 6.77 per cent on the average capital stock. 

Thirty-eight companies e in cotton, with an average capitali- 
zation of £45,810, 30 during the decade 1899-1908 have shown an 
average net return of $3,068,435 per annum, or 6.70 per cent on the 
average capital stock. 

Seven companies, all engaged in 
with an average capitalization of $33,073,200, durin 
1908 have shown an average net return of $2,273, 
6.87 per cent on the average capital stock, 

Schedule C shows the market selling. value of the stocks of all the 
companies on January 1, 1889, say , 1899, and December 10, 1908, 
based on quotations recorded at pubfic auction sale in Boston, the offer- 
ings in practically every case 1 of a few shares. The schedule 
Pa tee esi a tional capital inves during the period and the total 

vidends pa z 

From Schedule C we deriye the following results : 

The market value of the stocks of Say an companies on January 
1, 1889, was $62,798,850 and on July 1, 1899, it was $61,389,950, show- 
ing a depreciation of $1,408,900. There was invested’ in these com- 
panies during that period $2,270,000 of additional capital, so that the 
total depreciation for the ten years was $3,678,900. 

The market value of the stocks of forty-two companies on July 1, 
1899, was $67,775,450 and on December 10, 1908, it was $117,683,200, 
showing an . of 849,907,750. There was invested in these 
companies during that period $35,940,000 of additional capital, so that 
the net appreciation was $13,967,750. 

Excluding from this last compilation the stocks of four companies, 
two engaged in wool and cotton together and two engaged in cotton, 
the market value of the stock of the remaining thirty-eight companies 
on 9120 1, 1899, was $46,996,650, and on December 10, 1908, it was 
$76,625,000, showing an appreciation of 104 820 There was in- 
ri 


wool or wool and cotton together, 
the decade 1899— 
per annum, or 


od of $191,650. 

The market value of the stocks of forty-two companies on January 1, 
1889, was $58,306,350, and on December 10, 1908, it was $84,433,500, 
showing an appreciation of $26,126,850. There was invested in these 
companies during that period 813,210,000 of additional capital, so that 
the net appreciation has been $12,916,850, an average of $645,840 per 
annum, or about 14 per cent per annum appreciation on the selling 
price January 1, 1889. 

Excluding from this last compilation the stocks of 5 companies, 3 
engaged in cotton and 2 in wool and cotton together, the remaining 
87 companies had a market valuation of $41,392,850 on January 1, 1889, 
and of $43,875,000 on December 10, 1908, showing an appreciation for 
the period of Miser tae There was invested in these companies dur- 
ing Phat period $6,190,000 of additional capital, so that there has been 
a net depreciation in the market value o 
the past twenty years of $4,207,850. 

Respectfully submitted. 


these 37 companies during 


FRANK A. RUGGLES, 
Statistician. 
Average capitalization, average annual net return after deducting losses 
from „ paid and percentage of return on average capital, 
1889—1908. 


Company. Oapital. pth Per cent. 
tna $268,750 $14,250 5.8 
American Woolen.. 375,000 | 1,566,250 7 
err 212,647 90,530 7.46 
Amoskeag 143,000 477,880 11.58 
Androscoggin 000, 000 83,000 8.6 
Appleton 517,500 1 
Arlington 762,438 243,247 8.8 
Atlantie.— 000. 000 33,000 3.3 
Bates 160,000 126,000 10.85 
Boott......-... 140,000 11.8786. 
Boston Duck. — 2 J 350,000 45,400 18 
Cabot 0 ——— 124,000 20,220 2.8 

rt sey and cotton since purchase of Manchester in 1908. 
88. 


XLIV——188 


Capital. 
28800, 625 810,944 m 
23 15,000 1 
„500,000 7.500 5 
1,200,000 142,800 11.9 
1,021,250 72,500 7.1 
700,000 34,350 4.9 
472,500 27,100 5.74 
862,500 24,500 2.84 
1,500,000 149, 250 9.95 
1,800,000 81,900 4.55 
1,000,000 30,250 3.02 
980,000 31,360 3.2 
600,000 36,600 6.1 
(Merged with Peppereil in 1899.) 
1,140, 7,500 60 
1,218,750 75,000 6.15 
1,800,000 92,700 6.15 
335,000 1,700 5 
1,470,000 56,5 3.85 
2,066,189 15,300 75 
1,800,000 101,700 5.65 
2,930,000 133,813 4.57 
750, 000 30, 875 4 
1,000,000 250 7.92 
1,500,000 56,250 8.75 
a745,000 S epn 
800,000 79,200 9.9 
2,725,000 362,750 13.3 
2,419,100 489,852 20.2 
600, 000 18,300 8.05 
529,875 47,138 8.9 
1,672, 121,600 7.27 
975,000 70,800 7.26 
77,156,615 | 5,148,775 6.67 


Includes Laconia for entire period. 

Norn.— Operations of Amory and Manchester are for seventeen years 
and American Woolen since organization in 1899. 

An examination of these figures and the great difference in 
the cost of scoured wools and the various wastes substituted 
show clearly the constant temptation for the use of the cheaper 
product, and it shows me—and I think it will be plain to any 
thoughtful person—the necessity of keeping the tariff rate on 
wastes at high figures, so that, while the wastes from our own 
product in this country may still be used, and doubtless will be 
used, we will not have the added rags and cast-off substitutes 
of foreign markets. 

Table showing number of sheep in the United States, 
[Sheep not enumerated prior to 1840.] 
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Fable showing United States product, imports, etc., of woot. 
WOOL PRODUCED, IMPORTED, EXPORTED, AND RETAINED FOR CONSUMPTION: QUANTITIES, 1840, 1850, 1860, axo FROM 1864 To 1908. 


F 
retained for 
Year ended June 30— consump- 
tion. 

Pounds. 
9,813,212 N. 5 
„516, 35,898 52,481,061 18,695,204] 18,605,204 26.3 
60,264,913 1,055,928 59,208, 26, 282,956 157,054 20 „891 20.6 
123, 155,482 844,518 91,250,114 223,475 91.026, 639 2.6 
142, 000, 000° 466,182 | 141,533,815 44,420, 375 679,281 48, 741,004 23.6 
155,000, 973,075 | 154,026,925 71, 287, 888 852,045 70, 485, 943 31.0 
160,000,000 307,418 | 159,692,582 38,158,282 619, 614 37,588,768 19.0 
168,000, 858,435 | 167,441,565 | 25,467,336 2,804,852 | 22,685, 484 11.0 
180,00, 000 444,387 | 179,555,613 39,275,926 342,417 38,983, 500 17.8 
162,000,000 | `> 152,898 161,847, 108 49,230, 100 1,710,053 47,520, 146 22.7 
100, 000, 000 25,195 | 159,974,805 68,058,028 1,805,311 66,752,717 20.4 
150,000,000 140,515 | 149,859,485 | 126,507,400 2,343,987 | 124,163,472 45.3 
158,000, 000 75,129 | 157,924,871 | 85,496,040 | 7,010,386 | 79,455,683 | 236,380,534 33.2 
170,000, 000 319,600 | 169,680,400 42,989,541 6,816,157 36,123,381 205,803,784 17.5 
181,000,000: 178,064 180,821,966 54,901,760 3,567,627 51,334,133 | 232,156,099 2.1 
192,000, 000 104,763 | 191,895,232 | 45,642,836} 1.518,20 43,124,410 | 235,019,642 18.2 
200,000,000 79,599 190,920, 401 42,171,192 3,088, 957 39,082,235 | 230,002,636 16.3 
208,250,000 337,854 | 207,902,146 48,440,079 5,952, 221 42,499,858 250,399,004 16.9 
| 244,000,000 | | 60,784} 210,989,216 | 3,000,135 4,104,616 | 34,900,539 | 245,930,755 14.2 
232,500,000 | 19,51 | 232,308,449 | 128,131,747 3,648,520 | 124,483,227 | 356,791,676 34.9 
240,000,00 | |. 71,455 | 239,928,545 | 55,969,236 | 5,507,864 50,466,702 | 200,385,247 17.3 
272,000,000 | 116,179 271,883,821 67,851,744 3,831,838 64,020,908 | 335,913,729 19.0 
290,000,000 | 64,474 259,935,526 | 70,575,478 4,010,043 | 66,565,435 | 356,500,981 18.7 
200, 000, 000 10,398 | 299,989,607 | 78,350,651 2,504,701 76,045,950 | 376,035,557 20.6 
308, 000, 000 $8,006 | 307,911,904 70,506,170 3,115,339 67,480,831 | 375,302,825 18.0 
302,000,000 147,023 | 301,852,977 | 129,084,958 6,534,426 122.530,52 | 424,403,609 28.0 
285,000,000 lu 257,940 | 284,742,060 | 114,038,030 6,728,202 | 107,309,738 | 392,051,798 27.4 
269,000,000 2, 104 268,977,836 | 113,568,753 4,359,731 | 109,199,022 | 378, 76, 858 23.9 
265,000,000 | | 141,576 | 264,858,424 | 126,487,729 3,263,004 | 123,224,685 | 388,083,069 31.8 
276,000, 000° 231,042 | 275,768,958 | 105,431,285 3,289,467 | 102,142,818 | 377,911,776 27.0 
285,000, 000 291,922 | 284,708,078 | 129,308,648 2,638,123 | 126,665,525 | 411,373,008 30.8 
294,000,000 202,456 | 298,797,544 | 148,670,652 3,007,563 | 145,663,089 | 439,460,683 33.1 
308,153,000 91,858 | 303,061,143 | 172,433,838 4,218,637 | 168,215,201 | 471,276,343 35.7 
298,057,384 520,247 297,587,137 | 55,152,585 6,977,407 49,175,178 | 346,712,315 14.2 
309,748,000 4,219,109 | 305,468,891 | 206,033,906 2,348,081 | 208,690,825 | 509,159,716 40.0 
272, 474,708 6,945,981 | 285,529,727 | 230,911,473 6,026,236 | 224,885,237 | 490,413,964 45.9 
250,188,251 5,271,535 233,881,716 350,852,026 3,427,834 | 347,424,192 | 601,905,908 57.8 
266,720, 684 121,189 | 266,509,545 | 132,795,20% 2,504,832 | 130,290,370 | 306,889,915 32.8 
272,191,330 1,683,419 | 270,507,911 | 76,738,209 | 12,411,916 | 64,324,208 | 334,832,204 19.2 
288,686,621 2,200,300 | 286,496,312 | 155,928,455 5,702,251 | 150,226,208 | 436,662,516 34.4 
202,502,328 199,565 | 302,802,763 103, 583,505 3,590,502 99,908,008 | 402,295,766 21.90 
316,341,032 123,278 | 316,217,754 | 166,576,966 3,104,668 | 163,472,308 | 479,690,057 31.1 
287,450,000 518,919 | 286,931,08L | 177,127,790 2,992,995 | 174,144,80% | 461,075,882 37.8 
| 291,788,082 319,750 | 298,463,983 | 173,742,834 2,983,053 170,870,781 402,343,008 97.0 
295,488,438 123,951 | 295,364,487 | 249,135,746 2,437,697 | 246,698,049 | 542,002,536 45.5 
298,915,130 192,481 | 208,722,649 | 201,688,668 5,460,378 | 196,233,290 | 404,960,989 39.6 
208,204, 750 214,840 | 298,079,910 | 208,847,545 3,231,908 | 200,615,687 | 408,606,547 40.0 
311,138,321 182,458 | 310,955,863 | 125 524 5,684,357 | 120,206,167 | 431,252,080 27.9 

a Does not include data with t to commerce between the United States and its insular possessions after June 30, 1 

From estimates of the Department of Agriculture prior to 1896; from 1896 to date estimated by the seeretary of the National Association 


of Wool Manufacturers. 
e Year ended September 30. 


The following is an estimate of the world’s supply of wool: 
[From the Daily Trade Record, New York.] 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter, in its issue of September 
7, publishes the results of exhaustive researches to determine if the 
present world-wide elevation of wool prices is based on the fact, as is 
all that the supply of wool is now smaller than the world's eon- 
suming demand, kany that the price elevation is therefore likely to be 

t. The paper’s conclusions are that no great quantity of wool 
can come here from any of the outside markets of the world. ‘The re- 
sult of its handling of the problem is as follows: 


Head. 
World's flock of sheep in 1898 526, 867, 135 
World's flock of sheep in 1904 455, 046, 936. 
Decrease in 9 years--...__-___-__~____.. 71, 820, 199 
Or 139 per 


cent. 
With the exception of the United States, all of this decrease has been 
in countries that do not have a tariff for the protection of woolgrowing. 


The number of sheep in the United States in 1895—before the de- 
tariff act ha 


Mr. President, I want the Members of the Senate whe are 
interested in the wool question to keep in mind one thing, that 
the tariff on wool and woolens is not as it may seem from a 
cursory glance, but is a mere bagatelle when you come to com- 
pare the total amount, if any, that a family could possibly 
save if there were no tariff upon wool and woolens. The total 
wool consumption of the United States is but little over 14 
pounds of scoured wool per capita. I do not know that there 
is as much as a billion pounds of scoured wool produced in 
the world. There never has been more than 2,600,000,000 pounds 
of wool in the grease grown in the entire world, which would 
average a shrinkage of at least 60 per cent in cleansing. This 
country grows from one-eighth to one-tenth of the total wool 
grown in the world, and it uses between one-fourth and one- 


fifth. That difference must be made up in some way, and all 
that is asked by both parties, the woolgrower and the wool 
manufacturer, is that the woolgrower may have an opportunity 
to increase his flock so that he may cover this deficit and be 
able to furnish all if possible, and to give the manufacturer 
sufficient tariff protection so that he may manufacture, first, 
the wool of this country, and then, if there is a deficit, bring 
in the raw wool from other countries in its natural state, and 
not in manufactured fabrics, thereby giving employment to 


a great number of men and women. If you disturb these re- 
lations you are bound to cut down the supply of wool grown 


here, you are bound to put laboring people out of employment 
here, and putting them out of employment in one N . 
evercrowds others. 

So it seems to me perfectly plain that we are not interested 
in bringing in goods manufactured from any kind of wool. If 
fashionable tailors want to have upon their shelves, as they do 
to-day, a lot of cloths for gentlemen who wish to pay any price 
asked for a suit and do not want any other man in the country 
to have a suit like it; if tailors want to send abroad and order 
a certain number of pieces, each for one suit of clothes, and put 
them upon their shelves and charge fabulous prices for making 
them, that is a matter between the fastidious wearers and the 
tailors. We need not care how much they pay for such clothing 
if we are able to furnish, in the meantime, all necessary cloth- 
ing for the poor and rich alike, and leave no necessity for bring- 
ing in woven material in woolens. We certainly injure no 
workingman, no consumer, r of what that tariff may 
be, because the relation of capital to labor and the relation of 
the industries to eash-seeking, interest-paying investments, 
have always made, and always will make, in this industry, a 
competition that will render it impossible for the cloth manu- 
facturer to get more for his cloth on an average than what 
will just about pay the interest upon the capital invested. 
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Such has been the history of this industry, and there is no 
reason why it should not continue. While the whole world is 
producing only about two and a half billion pounds of wool in 
grease, and we are producing an eighth or more of it, and 
might produce as much more if properly cared for, with a con- 
tinuous, fair, protective tariff on wool, we have no right to 
complain because the percentages must be high on the very few 
pounds per capita that we use. It is not a matter of percent- 
ages or increases or decreases. What this Nation is interested 
in is net results. Are we clothing our people in good clothing 
at cheap prices? Yes; never more so than at the present hour. 
Was there ever a time when we were clothing them in rags or 
in clothing that was an aggregation of rags that could hardly 
hold together? Les. When was it? It was during free-wool 
times. 

It was after we had been importing shoddy to the extent of 
only about a quarter of a million pounds per year, which im- 
portations we increased to about 40,000,000 pounds during the 
three years while wool was free. Our people did not want 
free wool. They needed shoddy. For, as a matter of fact, the 
people were so infernally poor during those three years under 
the Wilson-Gorman Act that all they could do was to buy 
shoddy clothing, and mighty little of that. 

Mr. President, yesterday there was some inquiry made about 
the different processes of woolen manufacture. We were asked 
what we meant by carded wool and what we meant by worsted 
wool, and what were the various stages through which wool had 
to pass to become cloth. I am tempted to take a little time to 
give some information that I may be able to give. 

We will start in the manufacture of worsted yarn, and I 
may say that in the manufacture of cloth, except in feltings, 
there must always be yarn. So, while it may not be necessary 
to go beyond that, it is rather necessary for us to understand 
the course of the wool from the sheep’s back to yarn. 

Here is something of the process of worsteds. We start with 
wool which first has to be assorted and put into its various 
grades, fine, medium, coarse, and so forth. Then, in well-regu- 
lated mills, it goes through a duster, which, in part, cleans it 
and takes out a portion of the dust and foreign substances by 
sending currents of air through it. This reduces it about 12} 
per cent in weight. It then goes into the scouring vat, and that 
is the most interesting proceeding. Passing out of the scouring, 
we get what is known as scoured wool and a further shrinkage 
of all the way from 15 per cent to 50 per cent, according to the 
character of the wool. Then it goes through a process of dry- 
ing, and after the process of drying it must be carded. Here is 
where the two industries, if they do not meet, are similar, be- 
cause they use cards in both industries. The difference is 
stocking up the cards with worsted. In the carding there comes 
one of the products they call “ waste,” termed “ card balls,“ It 
then goes through a process called“ back-washing,” which more 
thoroughly cleanses it, Observe, please, how many stages the 
wool has to go through after it becomes scoured wool, which, by 
many, is believed to be the acme of refinement. 

You will observe further how many stages it has yet to go 
through before it becomes cloth, and how many stages the 
product called “waste” has to go through after it starts from 
scoured wool. Here come the card waste and card strips and 
card fly, all of them pure wool, and yet all termed “ waste“ 
waste for the moment to the worsted manufacturer, but stock 
supply later on—which goes right back with the other stock 
and becomes yarn again. 

From the back washing it again goes through the drying ma- 
chinery. From there it starts in on a series of machines in a 
process called “ gilling,” and there comes out of the first gilling, 
after the back washing, the back-wash noils;” there comes in 
the second gilling, “gill balls;” in the third gilling, “ combed 
balls.” 

I want to say that noils are the only product in waste that 
carry any amount of impurity. The noils come from scoured 
wool; they are the shorter fibers, because in worsted the whole 
plan of the worsted is the length of fiber, whether short or long, 
that can be laid parallel and that can be twisted into fine yarns, 

All these wastes were shown here as exhibits yesterday by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer], every one in clean, 
white, pure wool. 

From the third gilling it goes to the combs. Formerly comb- 
ing wool was looked upon as quite a rarity. It was supposed 
that it must be long wool, that you could pull out in straight, 
long fibers in your hand and twist it and make yarn without the 
use of machinery. It is the second-class wool, the rate of duty 
on which is so much complained of by our carded-wool friends, 
who say that the carded-wool men have tlie disadvantage of 
having to buy for their product all heavy wool, that shrinks in 
percentages running from 60 to 80, while the second-class wool 


the worsted man buys is a class of wool that shrinks 16 to 20 
per cent. . 

As I remarked yesterday, that is a fallacy long since exploded, 
because in second-class wool between 6 and 7 per cent only of 
the total importations, and 4 to 5 per cent only of the total con- 
sumption, have been of that class, on an average, in the last 
sixteen years, and even that has not gone into the worsted 
fabrics commonly worn by men and women in suits, but has 
gone into braids and luster goods. The entire growth of second- 
class wool is used for that purpose. 

In combing wools formerly there were the luster combs, and 
the fiber had to be long in order to produce the product desired 
by worsted men. 

Following the worsted processes already mentioned, there are 
ten more processes before we reach yarn, and during these 
processes seven kinds of so-called“ waste products” are made, 
all of which are purified wool and go back into the best stock. 

In carded woolen goods the scoured wool goes—after burr 
picking—to the cards and then to the mule and is spun into 
yarn. From yarn to the finished product the process is much 
alike in both worsted and carded-wool products. 

I am going to show you here a product about as villainous 
looking as you ever saw in wool [exhibiting]. Here are the 
tags, all refuse, short in staple, ugly in appearance, crooked, and 
matted as you see them. Yet, Mr. President, with the machinery 
of to-day that wool becomes noils. This sample was taken from 
a lot of 50,000 pounds of tags that had fallen from perhaps a 
million pounds of wool. It was refuse. In former times if a 
man had talked of putting such material into worsted he would 
have been thought fit for a madhouse. The grease wool shrank 
80 per cent in scouring, and in making “ top” 39 per cent went 
to noils. Yet to-day they make that product, which, while it is 
slightly discolored, is nevertheless in texture a very good sam- 
ple of what we term “tops.” This is the progress which we 
have made since 1867, when the foundation was laid for our 
present schedule of tariffs. 

Now, Mr. President, of what avail is it to rail against No. 2 
wool, of which we consume only 5 or 6 per cent, and say that 
because its shrinkage is but 16 to 20 per cent the woolgrowers 
shall submit to the importation, at 20 cents a pound, of a clean 
product of wool called“ noils“ into which over 2 pounds of wool 
in grease to each pound of noils must enter, thereby bringing 
the tariff upon our wool in grease down to less than one-half 
of what it is now? 

The pretense, Mr. President, that the woolgrower is to be 
benefited by a change in regard to this second-class woo! will 
hardly bear the light of investigation if it shall develop that 
when we get another article of scoured wool called “ tops,” wool 
refined several times after it is scoured, it shall be brought in 
here at a tariff rate which would be much less than the present 
duty rate upon our wool, 

Mr. President, it is just as easy to import into this country 
wool in the form of tops; it is just as easy to import it in the 
form of these several wastes; in fact, a great deal easier than 
it is to import it as wool. Therefore our interest as woolgrow- 
ers is that every pound of “waste,” so called, that is imported 
shall bear a tariff in proportion to the tariff borne by the wool 
in its original state. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. While the Senator is discussing that fea- - 
ture of the subject, I should like to have him make clear to the 
Senate why in the doubling and trebling of the rates we have 
doubled, not only in this bill, but in all the previous bills, on 
class 1 if it is washed, and three times the amount if it is 
scoured on class 2, with no additional if it is washed, but three 
times the amount if it is scoured. Why is class 2 left out of 
the last proposition, even though it may be only 7 per cent of 
whatever it may be? I want to have that made as clear as the 
Senator can make it. D 

Mr. WARREN. I want to discuss this question with the ut- 
most frankness, and I want to say to the Senator that objec- 
tions of that kind have been filed at meetings of woolmen and 
woolgrowers all the way down the line, but they have had to 
accept a great many disappointments, small and great. This 
one is usually a very small one when it is explained, first, that 
the percentage is very, very small, and, second, that that class 
of wool is grown only upon sheep raised principally for mutton, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why should we compel him to waive a 
right? What difference will it make whether that sheep can 
be used for mutton or otherwise, so far as his right to have the 
same duty upon the washed wool of the second class is con- 
cerned? 
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I was about to pass on to the further fact, 
which perhaps will explain more fully that the mutton sheep 
are naturally an open-wool sheep. The shrinkage of their wool 
in the grease is very light. It scours to a slight percentage, 
and, as I said before, does not enter into competition with No. 
1 and No, 3 wool to any great extent. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator from Wyoming will not be 
interrupted, the importations in 1907 of the second-class wool 
seemed to be in excess of twelve million, the total importations of 
wool outside of carpet wool being about ninety million. I think I 
may safely say to the Senator that it is running now at a rate 
that would amount to twenty-four million this year if it goes on 
as it has since last winter, which would make that variety of 
wool nearly one-fourth of our importations this year, and that 
variety in direct daily contact with the price of all the wool 
that is produced in States like Minnesota, Iowa, and even in the 
Dakotas. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator yesterday quoted the amount of 
wool at nine million and something, and I corrected him, by 
Saying that it was more. It is true that it is nearly 12,000,000 
pounds, including the pulled wool and the wool that comes in 
on skins, the entire product of No. 2, that is brought to 
this country, and it is also true that there were nearly 
200,000,000 pounds of the other classes of wool brought in in the 
meantime. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. One hundred million of that practically is 
carpet wool. 

Mr. WARREN. No; not so much as that; and, furthermore, a 
very large proportion of third class, or so-called“ carpet wool,” 
goes into clothing, and a great deal more into blankets, as the 
Senator himself surely knows. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In 1897 it was only claimed that one-fourth 
of the carpet wool had ever gone into clothing; and that is the 
Bagdad wooi. We took Bagdad wool out of the carpet class 
and put it into the clothing class, 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Documents in 
the archives of the Senate and House will show that it was not 
merely one class of wool that went into clothing, and also 
that the woolgrowers made a statement before the House 
committee that large quantities of carpet wool, as now im- 
ported, go into clothing and blankets. I have the report of it 
here, and I will bring it out at the proper time if the fact is 
disputed. Some of them claimed that as high as 80 per cent 
of that wool went into clothing. I do not believe so much as 
that went into clothing, but quite a large percentage of such 
wool goes into clothing and other manufactures outside of 
carpets, as the Senator knows and as every Senator knows who 
has investigated the subject. The sixteen years last past show 
that only about 7 per cent of the importations were second- 
class wools. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I dislike exceedingly to get into a con- 
troversy, especially on a statistical matter, with my honored 
friend from Wyoming about wool, but I have sought authority 
on the subject of what proportion of wools now called “ carpet 
wools” have been used for clothing, and every authority I 
have cited, many very good ones, nonpartisan in this con- 
troversy, said that years ago there were certain wools described 
as carpet wools“ which did in a measure enter into the total 
volume of clothing wools mentioned there, especially made of 
Bagdad wool, which was of a character that could be converted 
to the use of clothing manufacture. But Bagdad wools were 
taken out of the list of carpet wools in 1897, and I have author- 
ity which, I think, nobody will question, certainly not without 
producing contradictory authority, that at present these wools 
that are down in our tariff law because they are carpet wools 
and because they are not produced at all here are of such a 
character that enter in no way in competition with clothing 
wool. 

Mr. WARREN. We have the assertion of the Senator, and I 
respect it very much. I place my assertion alongside of it that 
there is a large quantity. I am perfectly willing to enter into 
a contest with the Senator in the filing of statistics, and on any 
line he may see fit, if it is only comprehensive. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will bring them, with pleasure. 

Mr. WARREN. So we will dismiss that subject for the 
present. 


As to this paragraph, when we vote upon it we vote upon 
something in which the carded-wool men really have no inter- 
est—I will say that they have not the slightest interest in it, 
except such interest as they may have in scoured wool. The 
only benefit to the carded-wool men and the only benefit to the 
worsted men would be a reduction of the tariff on it so that the 
duty would be reduced upon imported wool, which would take 
the place of the woolgrowers’ product. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the carded-wool people have no interest, 
who has? What becomes of the product which the woolgrow- 
ers have? 

Mr. WARREN. What becomes of the product? It all goes 
back into the products of the worsted mills. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the knitting people*and felt people 
write me that they are buying all classes of these wastes, 

Mr. WARREN. But the Senator must differentiate. If he 
will examine his correspondence, he will find a differentiation 
between noils and all the other wastes. But I am speaking of 
these particular classes of wastes. All of them are used in the 
yarn mills. I have visited several mills. All these wastes 
go right back into the yarns that are manufactured by the 
worsted men. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What I wanted to impress on the Senator 
was that my investigations have got upon my back the troubles 
of a great variety of people besides the carded-wool people. I 
am almost as much disturbed by the protests of people who are 
engaged in the manufacture of knit goods and felt goods, who 
seem to be in almost as much trouble as the carded-wool people. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has 
called my attention to that; and I want to assure the Senator 
that there is not a single manufacturer of woolen goods or of 
cotton goods with a little wool who would not like to have his 
raw material cheaper than he now has it; and if he can get his 
material in the form of waste cheaper than he can in the form 
of raw wool, he, of course, wants it that way. Where does that 
end? It simply means that he proposes to gouge the wool- 
grower out of a part of the tariff protection which belongs to 
him in order that it may be used in knitting or felting or cloth 
or anything else. It comes down to that. It is not a matter of 
the manufacturers, it is a matter of the woolgrowers. It is a 
matter that enters in competition against his wool. 

The waste can be used by the knitting people, but they do not 
have to have it; it can be used by the felting people, but they 
do not have to have it; it can be used by the carded-wool men, 
but they do not have to have it; it can be used by the worsted 
mills right where it is manufactured without any loss, and is 
so used, and it is not an article of general sale to-day, all things 
being equal, unless a mill is equipped with only part of the 
machinery and does only a part of the process of cloth making. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WARREN. I do.. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. These people represent to me that these 
wastes and noils differ. 

Mr. WARREN. The noils do differ. I am not speaking of 
the waste referred to in the paragraph now before us and upon 
which we must first vote. Noils are not included in this para- 


graph. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. For example, there are camel’s hair tops 
as well as wool tops, are there not? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Iowa is probably as well 
versed about camel’s hair as I am. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The bill says “hair of the sheep or camel's 
hair.” 

Mr. WARREN. It does. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. “Or of other animals.“ Now, there are 
thousands of very humble manufacturers making horse blankets 
out of the refuse of the carpet mills—refuse in the form of 
noils and not top wastes; wastes that are of no yalue to anybody 
except these humble manufacturers—and that which follows 
here is of no importance to the woolgrower in any sense of the 
word, so far as I can see. Yet these cheap, worthless noils and 
cheap wastes and yarn waste, that have to be used by the 
humble manufacturer of horse blankets, bear the same top- 
waste duty that is assessed on these magnificent specimens of 
the spinner’s art which were exhibited here yesterday by my 
honored friend from Montana [Mr. CARTER]. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will possess himself in 
patience for a moment, I will show just what kind of waste I 
am talking about and the kind of wastes that are referred to in 
this paragraph upon which we are called to yote. Then I shall 
ask the Senator whether they are refuse or whether they are 
material fit to be used only in carpets or coarse fabrics. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to state to the Senator from 
Iowa that the carpet makers do not use combs for making their 
yarns. They simply use them as three-set carded—first breaker, 
second breaker, and finisher. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
if he can not explain to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotriver] 
why it is that the manufacturers of worsteds are able to use 
such a large percentage of this so-called “waste?” I should 
like to have him explain the improvement in machinery which 
permits the use of a shorter wool than was used ten years ago. 
It seems to me that that would be instructive to him. 

Mr. WARREN. I thought I had covered that in speaking of 
the different combs. Of course, it is hard to describe what a 
comb is and what the process of combing wool is; but I will 
state briefly, if I may, something that will give that idea. 

In making worsted woolens, the combing process means the 
straightening out of the particles, bringing them parallel with 
each other, and arranging the fibers so that, as one overlaps 
the other, when they are woven into yarn they may make a 
continuous, long, strong thread. The shorter wools in the 
carded product—I will show some samples here that will give 
the idea—go into a soft, spongy sort of yarn that is not so tightly 
twisted. That goes into the cloth and then is sheared and 
sometimes plastered over,“ I will term it, with flocks and 
other material that will remain in the cloth a short time and 
make a heavy, fine fabric. 

I want to say here in all sincerity that I have just as much 
interest in the carded-wool men as I have in the worsted men, 
and I have no interest in either except a desire that both may 
succeed; but the moment that the worsted-wool men undertake 
to say that the sheep growers shall yield a part of their pro- 
tection so that the worsted men’s profit may be more, or the 
carded-wool men ask the same, and the proper equilibrium is 
disturbed, so that the sheepmen make nothing and the manu- 
facturers make all, that is where I want to call a halt. In the 
carded-wool business they make beautiful cloths. There are 
beautiful cloths for ladies’ wear and men’s wear—broadcloth, 
and so forth—but the large line of carded-wool goods is made 
up of shoddy, of rags that have been torn up—short material. 
While it is warm and thick, yet it does not always meet the 
fancy of the American people. 

The style will go one year one way and another year another 
way. I have known that, because I have been more or less in- 
terested every season for many a long year in the price of wool. 
Sometimes that which is best fitted for the carded-wool men goes 
up, while the worsted wool goes down. Sometimes the worsted 
wool goes up, and that of the clothing style goes down. The 
carded-wool men of late have had a series of years of dull busi- 
ness, and many of them have put in worsted looms. On the 
other hand, many of these so-called “ worsted mills” have put in 
carded-wool machinery, owing to the lack of market for their 
noils, because of no demand for them. ` 

Mr. PAGE. Just one word. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish merely to finish this. 

To-day I think I see, and I have for some months seen, a 
rising sun in the horizon of the carded-wool men, and I hope 
that it may go that way. I have every reason to hope and 
believe so. But the main difference is, that it has got to be 
pretty well understood that worsted goods are woven of wool; 
that is, they are claimed to be, unless they are made on a 
cotton warp; that the man who buys them is getting an all- 
wool fabric; that he is getting a fabric that does not necessi- 
tate his opening the seams of the lining and outside cloth to 
take out a bunch of flocks occasionally; and it is the same on 
heavier goods. It has got to be known that the cheaper stuff 
can get into the carded wool, and does get in. 

Therefore in my opinion the carded-wool men have par- 
tially destroyed their own industry, and largely because they 
were forced to it under the Wilson-Gorman law, when it was 
almost impossible to get a sufficient price for cloth to cover a 
better article than that which was made of all flocks and of 
rags. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. "WARREN. I do. 
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Mr. PAGE. Has there not been some material improvement 
in machinery, so that since 1897 the man who’ makes the 
1 eog can use a very much shorter staple than he could 

en? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE. I remember well that the wool puller, in pulling, 
measures the wool on his fingers, and that it must be long 
enough to reach over the second knuckle, or it is not long 
enough to go into the class known as “combings suitable for 
worsteds.” We make in wool pulling a B-combing, a B-long, 
a B-medium, and a B-lamb; and formerly it all had to go into 
the spinner’s wools except the B-combing. The B-long is now 
used for worsteds, and we have had a demand for that for the 
past two years that has taken it as fast as we could make it, 
while the carded wools, the shorter wools, have been absolutely 
unsalable. I imagine that the change in the machinery since 
1897 may be something that we will have to take into account 
in considering this matter. I should like to know more about 
it than I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont 
alludes to the time of the old Lister comb, when, as he says, 
a long wool was necessary in combing and in making worsteds. 
To-day, under the French comb and under the American comb, 
namely, the Heilman and the Noble, almost anything can be 
combed. It is a mere matter of whether it can be combed. 
But now, as to the tags. I have shown tags out of a lot of 
50,000 pounds; a small proportion are really combed and put 
in the flocks, although that is not a profitable proceeding. The 
shrinkage of that, first, in washing was 80 per cent, and then 
39 per cent in noils. The shrinkage in way of noils in the 
ordinary combing is about one-sixth; that is, 16% per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was manager of a woolen mill for over twenty 
years, and during that whole time I never sold one pound of 
waste made in the manufacture of woolen. It was all put back 
and made into the cloth that was manufactured at that mill. 
The worsted people can not do that. What the Senator from 
Wyoming has said in relation to wastes, that we are discussing 
now, is true—namely, that they are different from noils, The 
worsted people, after the noils are taken out by combing, can 
not use those noils; but all the woolen mills use their waste 
from their products, and they buy thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds more in the mixing and in the making of 
woolen goods. 

Mr. WARREN. I may cite right there, Mr. President, a 
curious fact in connection with the wool industry. At the time 
when I was a boy, in the town where I was born, there were 
several woolen mills, and I used to spend a great deal of time 
in the mills, because at that time the farmers’ daughters and 
farmers’ sons worked in the factory and considered it no dis- 
grace. I was often in those mills and have seen the work go 
on. They were then making the old-fashioned satinettes and 
broadcloths. They were then, as now, seeking to manufacture 
something cheaper from day to day, and I am sorry to say that 
I used to see evidences, as many another man has, of their try- 
ing to use adulterants to cheapen the cost without lowering the 
selling price. 

From that day until now the changes have been great; but the 
provisions of law in regard to wastes and tops of wool were made 
at the time when there were practically no worsted manufactories 
in this country. The changes that have occurred since are 
not chargeable as being against the interests of the carded-wool 
men, or, if so, wilfully so. The carded-wool men have had the 
tariff as nearly like they wanted it as any class of manufac- 
turers have, and it seems to me almost pathetic that they 
come down here now and demand that, because they are using 
one class of the wastes of the worsted manufacturers, Congress 
shall put the iron to the worsted manufacturers and give the 
carded-wool men an advantage that they never claimed before 
when they had the entire market and the entire subject within 
their control. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it occurs to me that this sub- 
ject has been confused by the commingling of two distinct para- 
graphs in a discussion which should properly be directed to 
only the paragraph upon which we are about to vote. It is 


clear to my mind—and I think it is important to recognize the 
distinction throughout—that there are certain products of the 
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worsted manufacture that the worsted manufacturer must sell, 
because he can not use the so-called “ waste.” 

This class of by-products, if you please, is called “ noils,” and 
is not being dealt with in the paragraph under consideration 
at all, but will be reached in paragraph 369, noils being classed 
in that paragraph with shoddy, wool extract, yarn waste, thread 
waste, and so forth. I understand the fact to be that the worsted 
manufacturers do not sell any part or portion of the alleged 
waste designated in paragraph 368, but that every part and 
portion of these so-called “wastes” is recast into tops, being 
of the quality of tops, and ultimately run into yarn in the 
worsted manufacturing establishments. 

The noils, constituting a product of the worsted manufactur- 
ing establishment, sold to others because of no use in worsted 
manufacture, will be reached in the very next paragraph, and 
I think the discussion of the proper treatment of the noils and 
the arrangement of these duties should not be injected into the 
discussion of a paragraph which does not in any sense what- 
ever deal with the noils or the duty to be placed upon them. 

Mr, President, the Senator from Wyoming has the samples 
there to show .that top waste is refined, scoured wool, and is of 
precisely the same quality as the tops from which they are 
torn; that they are returned to tops at inconsequential expense, 
and used in the manufacture of worsted yarn and worsted goods. 
The same is true of slubbing waste, of roving waste, of ring 
waste, and of garnetted waste, which is a waste the product 
of a machine invented by a man named Garnet. The machine 
does not deteriorate the quality of the wool, nor put it into such 
form as to prevent the recasting of the mass into the form of 
tops, thence into slubbing, and finally into yarn. The noils are 
cast aside for sale, and the noils are taken care of in the next 
paragraph on a different basis. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, what the Senator has said is 
true, and this discussion from the commencement has rather 
hung upon the whole field of so-called “ wastes.” As I have 
said before, the term “ wastes” to me seems like a misnomer, in 
that while they are wastes in one sense, in another they are 
refined wool and more valuable than scoured wool, from which 
they are made. We are talking now about top waste, slubbing 
waste, and roving waste. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
there are any of those things mentioned in paragraph 368 that 
can not be used in the worsted mills themselves? 

Mr. WARREN. There is not one of them but what can be 
so used and is used. 

Here, Mr. President [exhibiting], is top waste. Perhaps I 
ought to show, in the first place, the commodity called “ scoured 
wool.” Some people have the idea that scoured wool is abso- 
lutely clean. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if it will not disturb the 
Senator from Wyoming 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it not true that a very large number of 
worsted mills confine their operations entirely to weaving the 
yarn, leaving out the manufacture of tops and all of the vari- 
ous stages of yarn manufacture? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator probably means that they buy 
the products all the way as the process advances? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. At the various stages of procedure. 

Mr. WARREN. ' As it proceeds from scoured wool to yarn. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. For instance, many of them buy their tops 
and manufacture their yarns, and then proceed with the manu- 
facture of cloth. 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does not that create sometimes a com- 
mercial relation between these wastes in the manufacture of 
worsted yarns and the public? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to some of them, yes; but 
if the Senator will take any commercial paper in which market 
quotations are given, he will fail to find some of these things 
which we are now talking about, because, as I said before, they 
are used by the manufacturer in the first case. Of course there 
is no juncture in the manufacture of woolens preventing a 
product being bought and used by another. But I was speak- 
ing of scoured wool. 

Here [exhibiting] is a little scoured wool, which I myself took 
from a large quantity. That passes the world over as scoured 
wool. The tariff on that wool is 33 cents in its present shape; 
and yet, Mr. President, if you go through that you will find, for 
instance, a cocklebur. There is one there [exhibiting], and 
you find smaller burs; there is one there [exhibiting], and you 
find vegetable matter, straw, hay, and so forth, which the soap 
and other ingredients in the bath haye not taken out. That is 
scoured wool, and is a product that is known as such the world 


over. You would naturally suppose that scoured wool, worth 
three times what wool in the grease is worth, is perhaps the 
best product; but here we have what is called a “ waste.” 

This [exhibiting] is top waste. I think you will see the dif- 
ference eyen from the chair in which you sit. This [exhibit- 
ing] is yet full of impurities, which must be taken out. This 
[exhibiting] has had all the impurities extracted. These are 
the short pieces of tops that can not go out into the long line 
of tops, of which one piece only perhaps forms a large ball; and, 
while it is refined wool, it is called “ top waste,” and that is one 
of the wastes that we are now about to vote upon. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dor- 
LIVER] yesterday to take issue on this very proposition to which 
the Senator is now referring in relation to top waste. The 
Senator from Iowa contended that this top waste had impuri- 
ties in it, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The article which I had the opportunity 
to exhibit on yesterday was not a top waste; it was the noils, 
a 2 2 of the fleece that is left after the tops are combed 
out of it. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator from Iowa, in answer- 
ing the Senator from Montana, to claim that what the Senator 
from Montana exhibited was not top waste. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa re- 
ferred,-as I understood, to the noils, as he now states. His 
objection was not based upon any reference to the quality of 
the tops made of the scoured wool with the noils eliminated. 
He did object to the cleanliness of the samples presented, and, 
in order to show that the noils exhibited were cleaner than 
noils usually appear, the Senator exhibited noils from a black 
sheep, or some noils that had been stored in a coal scuttle for 
a time, and thus apparently blamed my exhibit because it was 
too clean. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, just a word. Is it not true, I 
would ask the Senator from Wyoming, that all of the vegetable 
matter in these noils can, by carbonization, be taken out, so 
as to make it absolutely clean? 

Mr. WARREN. It not only can be taken out, but it is taken 
out. I want to say, in regard to the complaint of the carded- 
wool men, that, as the Senator from Montana has stated and 
as I have stated before, the truth is that the paragraph under 
consideration is one that concerns the worsted men alone, and 
in which the carded-wool men have no interest whatever, ex- 
cept that the carded-wool men can put almost anything across 
their cards into cloth from the finest and best wool made to 
the ordinary piece of an old carpet or a horse blanket; so that 
in the manufacture of carded wool, with the proper preparation, 
everything is used—fiocks, shoddy, old rags, old carpets, horse 
blankets, and everything else. 

I do not wish to say that to cast any imputations upon carded 
wool as such, because the carded-wool men, as I said before, 
make some of the most beautiful fabrics that have ever glad- 
dened the eye of a man or that have ever emptied his pocket to 
buy a white broadcloth suit for his wife. 

Here [exhibiting] is another sample of scoured wool—one I 
picked out of a lot hit or miss.“ There is a bur in that wool 
weighing almost as much as the wool itself. That is scoured 
wool; but, as you see, it has not only got burs in it, but it has 
got splinters and straw and chaff. That all has to go through 
further machinery. 

Speaking of the noils for a moment, I will show before I 
close my remarks the difference between carbonated noils and 
noils proper. If the worsted men should assert their rights. 
they would ask us to put a great difference between carbonized 
noils and straight noils, because the noils do carry a lot of im- 
purities and vegetable matter; even after the burring machine 
has taken out these large amounts, there are bits of straw and 
other matter. Carbonizing takes out everything in the line of 
vegetable matter, but does not injure the animal matter, so 
that the noils that may carry 16 per cent shrinkage, by carbon- 
izing carry nothing; and yet we put just the same tariff on 
carbonized noils as on the other. 

The consequence is that under the rate of tariff which is pro- 
posed here for noils, we are only putting 20 cents a pound, 
whereas there is 83 cents upon this character of wool [exhibit- 
ing]. We put 20 cents a pound upon something that is more 
valuable to the carded-wool manufacturer, far more than this 
[exhibiting], because, in the first place, it has been refined down 
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from this [exhibiting]. By taking out all’of this matter that 
is left in scoured wool proper, it is worth more to him than is 
the scoured wool itself. Carbonized noils ought to carry a duty 
of nearer 40 cents a pound than 20 cents a pound. 

Under the old style the carded-wool man could only buy wool 
and scour it and manufacture his cloth; to-day, on account of 
the worsted men, he has a market in which to buy noils at a 
cheap rate and get almost or quite pure wool. 

I do not blame the carded-wool man for buying wherever he 
can buy cheapest. I do not blame him for taking advantage of 
this opportunity that has been given him by the worsted men; 
but when they make a product which has put money in their 
pockets to take the worsted-mill man by the throat—the man 
who made it possible for them to get this product—and say 
that they, the carded-wool men, shall make the price upon it, 
it is, in my opinion, too much. The worsted man can not use 
the noils. The noils are the one by-product that he can not use. 
He has no other market on earth for noils except with the 
carded-wool men, unless he himself makes noils into cloth by 
putting carded-wool machinery into his factory. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. One moment. So that here we have a prod- 
uct made by the worsted men that is needed by the carded-wool 
men, and can only be sold to the carded-wool men, and the 
carded-wool men can make their own prices, it seems to me. 

Mr. NELSON. If I understand the Senator from Wyoming 
correctly, he makes this differential duty in favor of waste, as 
between that and the scoured wool, because of the removal of 
the dirt and impurities in the wool as it is advanced in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. WARREN. You mean between scoured wool and fleece 
grease wool. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I mean between scoured wool, the wool 
you held up, and what you call “top waste.” You held in one 
hand a sample of scoured wool, and then, in the other, what 
you called “top waste.” 

Mr. WARREN. Top waste. À 

Mr. NELSON. Why do you want a higher duty on top waste 
than on scoured wool? > 

Mr. WARREN. I think if the Senator will look at these 
two samples, it will carry the idea. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the idea? 

Mr. WARREN. One is free of impurities, and the other is 
full of them. 

Mr. NELSON. What is it? 

Mr. WARREN. Because this has impurities in it and the 
other has not. 

Mr. NELSON. If that is the case, why do you not apply your 
doctrine to paragraph 364? Let me read: 

The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals, of class 1 and class 2, which shali be 
imported in any other than ordinary condition, or which has been 
sorted or increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original 
fleeces, shall be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise subject— 

This is what I wanted to call your attention to— 

Provided, That skirted wools as imported in 1890 and prior thereto 
are hereby excepted. 

I find by turning to page 468 of the Tariff Notes this state- 
ment: 

er be sheared and before 
isa eee oe 5 8 fleece is first 6 
table, and the rest part and the dirty edges torn off. This process 
is known as g the fleece. * 

I find under paragraph 356 of the act of 1890 there is an 
exception provided, “that skirted wools as now imported are 
hereby excepted.” Now, what is the effect of this? You take a 
fine piece of wool and trim off all the exterior, all the 
trimmings, and you have the perfect fleece inside, and that 
you except from the provisions of this paragraph. In other 
words, you state first that any wool which has been sorted or 
increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original 
fleece shall pay twice the duty, and then in the next breath you 
state, practically, that skirted wool shall be exempt. 

Mr. WARREN. What act has the Senator before him? 

Mr. NELSON. I have the present bill—127. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator probably knows that that was 
put in the McKinley bill when he was a Member of the House. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I was not in the House when the Me- 
Kinley bill was enacted. But why do you not live up to the 
principle in that paragraph? 

Mr. WARREN. That is the one exception which was de- 
manded of the woolgrower, and that has been conceded, and, I 
may say, with bad grace and heartburnings on the part of a 
great many of them. It is the live wire that has made great 
tronble between the woolmen and the manufacturers. They 
have had many a tussle over it, but it is a practice that has 
gone on from time immemorial, that the Australian—the heavy- 
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shrinking—wools are sold to countries near by, and they bring 
over here a wool that shrinks perhaps 55 per cent, that might 
shrink 65 per cent or 70 per cent, if it was altogether the 
whole fleece. Hence they skirt the fleeces; the main fleece 
comes here and the tags, and so forth, go to other countries. 

Mr. NELSON. The entire fleece? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. The other paragraph—— 

Mr. NELSON, If the Senator will allow me, I do not intend 
to interrupt him 

Mr. WARREN. I am very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not interrupt him for the purpose of em- 
barrassing him. But it seems to me that is a great incongruity 
and unfairness and discrimination in this bill, which ought 
to be cured. Does it not so strike the Senator, where you make 
this discrimination between the scoured wool and the wool tops, 
as you call them? You make that difference because one is of 
greater value than the other, has been improved; it has not as 
much dirt in it, as much rubbish. Now, why, after you take a 
fleece of wool and take off all the dirt and the trimmings, should 
you make an exception as to that class of wool? That is nota 
fair discrimination. Is not that a discrimination in favor of the 
foreign wool, the Australian wool, of which the Senator spoke? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is a little wrong, because we 
do not charge, and the proposition is not to put the tariff upon 
these several wastes as we have on scoured wool, although they 
are cleaner wools. They do not carry all the fiber, and hence 
the price is 30 cents a pound, proposed, instead of 33 cents. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is mistaken. Skirted wool—— 

Mr. WARREN. I will come to that in a moment. I am 
talking of waste. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me understand the terms. Skirted wool 
is not the dirty wool, but the fleece trimmed off is the skirted 
wool. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly; that is what I intended to say. 
But the Senator is wrong in saying we are charging more on 
these wastes that I have exhibited than on scoured wool. We 
charge less. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not mean that. I mean there is an un- 
due discrimination in that case. You say, where any change or 
modification or improvement has been made in the wool it shall 
pay double the duty. You say that in one part of the law, and 
then in the next that skirted wool shall be immune from this 
provision. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will understand that “skirted ” 
means that the balance must be of one fleece. 

Mr. NELSON. But the double rates do not apply to it. 

Mr. WARREN. One moment; if the Senator will curb his 
impatience I will try to show. The character of this fleece is 
the same. They all represent honestly what they are. But 
that other, I will not say it is a penalization, but it is a pre- 
yentive of frauds in undertaking to mix low and high quali- 
ties of wool together from different fleeces and of different 
kinds and get them in here under the lowest classification, 
which applies only to a percentage of the wool. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the exception in the law permits the fraud, because 
but for that exception in the law skirted wool would come in 
under the double rate, like the other wool. It is the exception 
that permits the fraud. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no fraud about it after you have 
named it in that way, the Senator will allow. As I said before, 
it has been found necessary, in undertaking to protect as well 
as we may all interests, that the woolgrower must have a 
market with the wool manufacturer, and he must have a margin, 
so that he may be prosperous; and these heavy wools are 
skirted, way back in the country where they grow, and the 
skirted wool, which becomes the main part of the fleece, comes 
in here. The other part makes equally fine goods, but it goes 
to other countries or is manufactured at home. The skirted 
wools are yet dirty, or in grease, as the term is. 

The other proposition about mixed or damaged wools is to 
prevent first and second class wools from being mixed with 
third-class wools and having the tariff apply only to third 
class. The skirted wools can not be mixed—the different kinds; 
they must all be of the same kind. 

Mr. President, about these wastes, I have just shown a sample 
of top waste, which is the first mentioned here. The next is 
slubbing waste. That is represented by this [exhibiting], which, 
as will be noticed, is refined wool. The next is roving waste 
That is a similar product, only instead of being in the large rope 
or roving, is in the smaller rope, as it is preceded in gilling 
toward yarn making, but, as will be seen, that is a refinement of 
wool which carries it beyond the scoured wool. 

The next mentioned is ring waste, and here [exhibiting] we 
have the ring waste, which, it will be noticed again, is very pure 
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wool, from which not only the dirt and grease but all the 
vegetable matter has been taken. 

Here are the thread wastes. We have garnetted waste [ex- 
hibiting]. Here [exhibiting] is the garnetted waste. This is 
of a different character, because the finer bits that have been 
twisted up and become matted or closely assembled are separated 
again and put back as nearly as may be into all clean, pure 
wool. This again goes into machinery, and all these that I 
have shown come out as worsted woolen yarns. Upon those we 
have only 30 cents in this amendment, while on scoured wool 
we have 33. The carded-wool men do not use them. The 
worsted men do. 

I have here some samples that I took out of the hopper as 
they were making some yarns for carded-wool or knit goods. 
This [exhibiting] is the stock that was in the hopper as it 
started to go into the set of cards. A part of that is cotton. A 
part of it is made of rags, picked to pieces and washed clean, 
and a very little of it is wool. 

It passes across the first and second cards, and coming out of 
the condensing cards it is in that form [exhibiting]. From 
there it goes into another process and comes out in that form 
[exhibiting], which is from rope to yarn, to use the ordinary 
phrase, not to go into technical terms. Then there are the vari- 
ous processes from there. There is the warp yarn and the 
filling yarn. Then it goes to the loom, is made into cloth, comes 
out from there, and is burred and crabbed, steamed, dyed, car- 
bonized—carbonizing takes out the vegetable matter. Then 
it is shorn—shears run over it to make it even. That takes off 
these little fibers which look almost as fine as dust, which are 
turned and sold or used as flocks. Then the cloth is pressed 
and it is on the market. 

It will be observed that in carded-wool manufacture it does 
not matter how short the fiber may be. On the other hand, the 
worsted wool is made of a fiber that must be long enough 
to make a continuous, strong, fine yarn. In the next paragraph 
we have this product of noils; and I want to say in that respect 
that the wool can all be made into noils, no matter how long it 
may be. If you put a tariff on noils lower than what you may 
put upon the other product, raw wool would be put into noils 
unnaturally, in order to evade full duties on wool. Here [ex- 
hibiting], for instance, are a class of noils that are made from 
a perfect worsted product. It could just as well have gone into 
the worsted product, but by recombing it becomes a waste, and 
eould come in as noils at 20 cents, instead of 30 cents or 33 
cents. 

So you could go on; by setting your combs differently you 
could recomb it. 

Therefore it is necessary, if we are going to protect the grower 
of wool, to see there is no spot or place in the tariff where 
some product or waste can creep in under one name at a very 
much lower tariff than what it may come in under another 
name. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate, for I know 
it is tired. I have here some tables which are taken from the 
census returns and other official records, which I ask may be 
included in the Recorp with the few remarks to which the Sen- 
ate has been patient enough to listen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEAN. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURKETT. I should like to know what the amendment 
It has been a long time since it has been stated. 

Mr. CLAY. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 129 the committee proposes to strike 

out the paragraph of the House text and to insert the following: 

368. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and gar- 
netted waste, 30 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That restores the Dingley rate on these 
wastes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand for the yeas 
and pays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague is unavoidably detained from the 

Chamber. He is paired with the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Nrxon]. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Suivery]. Were he here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. KEAN (when the name of Mr. ELKINS was called). The 
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Senator from West Virginia is necessarily absent. If he were 
here, he would vote “ yea.” He is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. Hate’s name was called). My col- 
league is detained at home by sickness, and is paired with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this vote with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

Mr. NIXON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If he were here, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when Mr. Otrver’s name was called). My 
colleague is unavoidably absent from the city, and is paired 
with the junior Senator frem Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Owing to the absence of the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TrrtMan], with whom I have a 
general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BAILEY (after having voted in the negative). I am ad- 
vised that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has 
not voted. I desire to ask if that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, having a general pair with that Sen- 
ator, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PILES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Jones] 
is paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH]. The junior Senator from South Carolina being absent, 
and my colleague being in the chair (he has voted “yea”), I 
ask leave on his behalf to withdraw his vote. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is with- 
drawu. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Aldrich Carter Gamble Piles 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Root 
Bourne Crane Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Cullom Kean Smoot 

riggs Dick Lodge Stephenson 

Bulkeley Dixon McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont Page Warner 
Burrows Flint Penrose Warren 
Burton Gallinger Perkins Wetmore 

NAYS—30. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette Rayner 
Beveridge Davis Martin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone 
Burkett Foster Newlands Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Overman Taylor 
Clay Hughes Owen 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Paynter 

NOT VOTING—21. 

Baile Depew Jones Shively 
Bankhead Dillingham McEner, Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Elkins McLaurin Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Nixon 
Curtis ‘rye Oliver 
Daniel Hale Richardson 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next paragraph passed over. l 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 369, page 129, line 11, before 
the word “cents,” strike out “twenty” and insert “twenty- 
five,” so as to read: 

Shoddy, 25 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I understand we are simply proceeding 
through this schedule for the purpose of acting on the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee amendments. 

Mr. BACON. We are not acting upon the paragraphs them- 
selves, but simply upon the amendments. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are acting upon the paragraphs after 
the amendments are acted upon. If the Senator has an amend- 
ment, of course he can offer it. 

Mr. BACON. I notice that there was no question put upon 
that particular paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There should have been. 

Mr. BACON. I made the inquiry for this reason: I haye 
some amendments to offer to almost all the paragraphs in this 
schedule. I would prefer to have the privilege of offering them 
after the Senate has acted on the committee amendments. If I 
may have the privilege of returning to the original paragraphs, 
it will save a good deal of time, I think. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that course. We 
want to agree to the committee amendments, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is the understanding? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no understanding except that after 
the committee amendments are agreed to, the Senator from 
Georgia may offer amendments to all the paragraphs. 

Mr. BACON. Or any other Senator who has an amendment, 
I suppose. I do not know that there will be any others. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph as amended ought to be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment which was 
agreed to was the insertion of a paragraph. It was simply an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do I understand that the amendments to 
paragraph 369 have been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; paragraph 368. The 
paragraph is agreed to. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee in line 11, page 129, paragraph 369. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island 
to place the two amendments before the Senate as one. I desire 
to ask for the yeas and nays, and would be very glad to have 
them consolidated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall be very glad to have that course 
followed. It will save one vote, of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The two amendments to 
paragraph 369 will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 129, line 11, before the word “ cents,” 
strike out twenty“ and insert “ twenty-five;” and in line 14, 
before the word “cents,” strike out “twenty” and insert 
“ eighteen,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

869. Shoddy, 25 cents per pound; noils, wool extract, yarn waste, 


thread waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool, 
and not specially provided for in this section, 20 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa de- 
mands on these amendments the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think there lies in this paragraph the 
root of much of the difficulty which is now besetting the carded 
woolen industry, the knitting industry, and felt-goods industry 
in all departments throughout the United States. The most 
definite complaint which this great company of American manu- 
facturers have made to me I placed upon record on yesterday 
in the form of their memorial addressed to the President of 
the United States and to the Senate. The most tangible com- 
plaint they have is that these wastes and by-products which 
they must use, and which they do use, are dutiable at such 
prohibitory rates as to enable their competitors, who are try- 
ing to get their business away from them, and, according to all 
testimony, have fairly well succeeded in doing so, to hand out 
to them the necessary materials of their craft on such terms 
as they please. They are not asking that prohibitory rates be 
made on shoddy or noils or wool extract or card waste or thread 
waste, or any other of the wastes which are composed of wool 
and which appear in the process of the manufacture of woolen 
cloth, but they ask that they be put at least in touch with the 
foreign supplies of these materials, so that when they come to 
buy them their competitors may not be able to say to them, 
pay this or pay that, without regard to the value; but. when 
the price rises to a point approaching unreasonableness or ex- 
tortion that this law may give them the right to turn away 
from their home competitors and haye their dealings with the 
market places of the world. 2 

-Mr. WARREN. To whom does the Senator allude when he 
speaks of their competitors? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I allude to the gentlemen who are manu- 
facturing goods which, according to the testimony, have driven 
them out of business. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not understand now to whom the Sena- 
tor alludes as competitors, except he means as they compete 
with each other. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I suppose the worsted manufacturer is a 
competitor of the carded woolen manufacturer, in a sense of the 
word. 

Mr. WARREN. In the use of noils? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; in the manufacture of cloth. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. This article, these noils, now before us, is 
not used by the worsted men. It is used by the carded-wool 
men. The only market in the United States for it is with the 
carded-wool men, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is exactly what I have been trying 
to say. 

Mr. WARREN. On the other hand, the only persons to 
whom the worsted manufacturers can sell noils are the carded- 
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wool men or their agents; and the carded-wool men certainly 
haye as good an opportunity to fix the price of the commodity 
as the men who have noils for sale. t 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let us see, Mr. President. These noils are, 
in part, at least, the product of combing English washed goods 
and Canadian washed wools. Of these wools 12,000,000 pounds 
were imported into the United States in 1907, and in the last 
few months they have been arriving at a rate which would 
indicate that the importations for this year will be 24,000,000 
pounds, or one-fourth of tlie total importations of wools into the 
United States outside of carpet wools. These men are thus im- 
porting by the millions of dollars’ worth combing wools upon 
which the net scoured duty is 15 cents a pound, increasing the 
manufacture of worsted tops, and they turn aside this by-prod- 
uct, nearly one-third of the fleece, and sell it to their competitors, 
protected by a duty very much greater than the duty which 
they were called upon to pay on the fleece out of which the 
articles are made and in the manufacture of which they are 
a mere by-product. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean that the shrinkage 
on the average is less? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I mean to say that the shrinkage is very 
low. I believe the Senator will agree with me that if a shrink- 
age of 20 per cent would net a duty upon the scoured contents 
of a fleece of a value of 15 cents a pound—— 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator, as to the wools 
from which these noils are made, there may have been a fleece 
or a few fleeces with a shrinkage of only 15 per cent, but the 
lowest shrinkage class of wools that we are importing, as a 
class, has a shrinkage of 32 per cent, and from that up to a 
higher percentage of shrinkage. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do the English washed wools shrink 32 
per cent? 

Mr. WARREN. The English washed wools are scarcely as 
much as a mosquito bite upon the hide of a rhinoceros compared 
with the amount of wool that is used in this country by the 
worsted combers; and none of it is brought here except some 
from Canada. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have just stated that in 1907 the total 
importations of these wools was above $12,000,000 worth. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator certainly does. not mean that 
they brought in $12,000,000 worth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I beg your pardon—12,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator yesterday said 9,000,000 pounds, 
and I have endeavored to instruct him since that it was 
12,000,000 pounds, or thereabouts. 

Mr.DOLLIVER. I verified the figures this morning, and while 
I would be very glad to concur always with the Senator’s 
recollection, I sometimes find that it is fallible, as well as 
my own. 

Mr. WARREN. But in this case the Senator found that I 
was about right. ; 

Mr. President, that covers all the wool that came here in 
fleece and all that came in as pulled wool and all that came in 
on the skins of animals, and it means 12,000,000 out of about 
500,000,000 pounds used. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do you mean to say that we bring in 
500,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. WARREN. No. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was talking about what we bring here. 
70 WARREN, That is the total consumption in the United 

es. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that during the sixteen years passed 200,079,164 pounds have 
been imported into this country of class 2 wool, and that is an 
average of 12,504,948 pounds, or within a few hundred thousand 
pounds of what was imported last year. That is certainly a 
fair statement to make as an average of sixteen years, and it is 
an amount within a few hundred thousand pounds of what we 
imported last year. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well, Mr. President; these figures do 
not bother me, if I have time to sit down and look at them. I 
said the importations of the English wools were 9,000,000 
pounds. That was correct because I had excluded from the 
calculation hair of the alpaca, wool on the sheep’s back, and 
wool that never was on the sheep’s back, and wool that grows 
on the back of the sheep in the park out here, that I saw on 
Sunday, which do not have any wool at all, and yet have every 
appearance of sheep. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to ask my brother shepherd if 
there is any product of pulled wool that did not come from the 
sheep’s back or from some part of a sheep? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Nobody ever raised on a farm in the 
mountains of Virginia needs any instruction on the subject of 


the wool pulled from a sheep’s back after it has died, 
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In the figures which I gave yesterday, I was dealing with the 
English and Canadian washed wools of the second class, and 
in the figures that I give this morning I am dealing with the 
official statement of the amount of second-class wool imported, 
which included some of these eccentric hairs that have found 
their way into this tariff bill as they sometimes do into our 
butter at boarding houses in remote regions of the country. 
And here now is the Senator from Wyoming with the fact be- 
fore him that 12,000,000 pounds of this wool came in last 
year, and with the additional fact before him that it is coming 
in now at the rate of 2,000,000 pounds a month, and has been 
for months, as the records of the Treasury Department show; 
if it goes on for this year, will make it 24,000,000 pounds, one- 
fourth and more of the total importations of wool into the 
United States; and yet he has the cheerful enthusiasm to stand 
up here and say that it is a negligible quantity. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not wish us to understand 
that he is now giving us the correct figures as to importations 
of wool. He certainly ought to correct it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. To show that the amount is incorrect—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, I will ask the Senator to state it in 
dollars and to state it in pounds for this year. First, I talk 
about one and then he talks about the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the average for sixteen years—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not care anything about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of all wools the average is 173,907,967 pounds. 
That is the average for sixteen years. Of the last year’s impor- 
tation I have not the exact amount here, but it was nearly 
175,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does that include all the carpet wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; it includes all wools. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why can not we get down to business and 
show how much English washed wool of the second class came 
into the United States last year and this year? 

Mr, SMOOT. I have already stated that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. How much was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twelve million pounds last year of class 2 
wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it true, now, that it is coming in at the 
rate of 2,000,000 pounds a month? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps you can take one month which shows 
there are 2,000,000 pounds that come in. There will be scarcely 
any more importations than we have now. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And yet both Senators have denounced this 
importation of 12,000,000 pounds of wool as negligible, while 
they are wasting the time of the country and befogging this 
issue by debating hour by hour the question of thread wastes 
and roving wastes. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the Senator going to do about it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will tell you in a minute what I am 
going to do about it, 

I say it is not fair for men who import the class of wools 
privileged under our tariff law, so privileged that the total im- 
portation of duty net upon scoured contents of a pound of it is 
only 15 cents, and to be permitted under this law to manufac- 
ture that into tops, making a by-product of one-third of the 
whole weight of the wool called “noils,” and then sell these 
noils to their competitors in the cloth business with an assess- 
ment of 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator wish to go on record and 
stake his reputation upon the fact that 12,000,000 pounds of 
second class come in this country that shrink only 15 per cent? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have the authority of the finest experts 
I can get hold of who tell me that is so. Does the Senator deny 
that these wools washed shrink afterwards more than 20 per 
cent in such scouring as they get in the United States? 

Mr. WARREN. I will simply enter my denial and say that 
we do not import 12,000,000 pounds of second-class wool that 
only shrink after scouring 15 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the peculiarity of this law 
is that these wools are not imported dirty. They are imported 
at the same rate after they are washed. Therefore they are all 
imported washed, and I make the proposition that the shrink- 
age in scouring, such scouring as they get before they become 
tops, is not more than 20 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand the Senator’s contention to be 
that the protective duty on this second-class wool should be 
classified somewhat as the protective duty on the first-class wool, 


Does the Senator from Iowa j 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, sir; I should like to see it done. 

Mr. CARTER. Permit me to suggest to the Senator that he 
does not advance the cause of that classification by the effort 
to reduce the protective duty on the first-class wool, the classi- 
fication whereof he would gladly follow. The noils of commerce 
are the product of the first-class wool, and a reduction of the 
duty on this by-product of the first-class wool below that which 
is a just relation to the duty on the scoured wool will, of 
course, tend to open the door for a reduction of the duty on the 
scoured wool by indirection. 

The Senator’s proposition is to better the condition of second- 
class wool growers by destroying the advantage, if any there be, 
enjoyed by first-class wool growers. Now, I would equalize it 
not by tearing down the wool grower whose sheep produce the 
merino wool, but by raising up the other, if, as suggested by the 
Senator, the measure of protection is inadequate, and as I 
really think it is. : 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, there is no man more just in 
opinions on this floor, or wiser in the technique of such a con- 
troversy than the Senator from Montana. Therefore, I want to 
ask him one question. Is it not true that the combing of the 
English wools and the Canadian wools which come here washed 
produce noils? = 

Mr. CARTER. I presume noils could be produced from the 
wools referred to, but in the manufacture of worsted goods, and 
it is from that process of manufacture the noils are evolved, 
they do not use the Canadian wools or English wools so called. 
The process of manufacture known as “ worsted manufacture,” 
known as the “combing or carding manufacture,” does not pro- 
duce a noil at all. ` 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is it that they produce? The Sen- 
ator’s statement is a little ambiguous, or, rather faulty. 

Mr. CARTER. It is the mechanism employed in refining the 
wool into the worsted yarn that produces noils. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why are these English wools called “ comb- 
ing wools?” 

Mr. CARTER. Because, I suppose, they are combed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They are fit for combing. They need to be 
combed. What is the by-product that is combed out of them? 

Mr. CARTER. The by-product combed out of the wool in the 
ordinary process of the manufacture of wool is merely the alien 
matter in the wool, and no part of the wool is combed away or 
disposed of, as I understand it. Then the shoddy may be incor- 
porated in a woolen garment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They comb out of it—— 

Mr. CARTER. Burs, straw—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Foreign matter? 

Mr. CARTER. Foreign matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that only 12,000,000 pounds of second-class wool come 
into this country, and the great bulk of that wool is used in the 
making of braids and luster goods and never goes into the 
worsted goods at all. I do not believe there is over a quarter 
of it that ever reaches a worsted card. That one-quarter would 
be 3,000,000. pounds of wool; and the noils out of 3,000,000 
pounds of wool would be only 16 per cent of 3,000,000 pounds at 
the outside. The great bulk of noils marketed in this country 
comes from first-class wool—at least 85 per cent of them. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Utah, having had experi- 
ence in a woolen mill, can probably answer a question which will 
form a correct understanding between the Senator from Iowa 
and myself. My information is that the noils constitute only 
about one-sixth of the weight of the scoured wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, Mr. President, as to a num- 
ber of them; I mean, taken as a whole, all classes of wool. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand; the general average. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has been making an assertion that noils con- 
stitute about one-third. ) 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no doubt that the amount of noils 
produced varies with the state of the wool and in the way in 
which it has been kept. The noils fall off by reason of the 
threads being broken and disfigured in various ways. If the 
wool has been carefully handled and scoured by a gentle process, 
the product of noils, of course, is smaller, but I was speaking of 
cases that I knew to be correct. : 

Mr. President, the thing that I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to is that all these wastes vary almost like the poles in 
their value. If they are made out of the highest grades of wool 
the noils may be very valuable and very beautiful, such as tlie 
Senator from Wyoming exhibited here this morning. If they 
are made from ordinary fleeces, if they are made of fleeces that 
have only been imperfectly scoured, there is a combing out of 
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burs, small pieces of vegetable matter, chaff, straw, and many 
things which the sheep accumulates in his earthly pilgrimage, 
and the result is a noil which is not an equivalent of any kind 
of scoured wool, but which has been made the receptacle of the 
dust and impurities in the wool that is being combed. Before it 
ean be used after being bought, it must be carbonized and puri- 
fied and scoured, and 25 per cent of it falls away into irrey- 
ocable waste before it can be used in many cases by the carded 
woolen manufacturer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that all wool has got 
to be scoured, and scoured clean, in order that it may be carded 
and combed sucecssfully. It is true that the wool passing 
through the cards and then through the combs, the noil is 
combed out and with them the chaff and straw. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that no importer would ever import noils in that condition. No 
importer would ever import a noil until it had been carbonized ; 
and we are passing a law to take care of that class of noils. 
They would not pay the freight upon this chaff and straw that 
comes from the noil, but every pound of importations will be 
carbonized. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is a speculation I have no statistics 
to follow the Senator in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe common reason would tell the Senator 
that. Any manufacturer would import the noil in the, best 
condition possible 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Common reason, sailing on the high seas 
of this tariff debate, has been shipwrecked and sunk to the 
bottom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President——. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator is a little wrong 
in his formula. The burs are taken out by the burring ma- 
chine, through which the wool passes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do they never miss a little bur in that 
machine? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator seems to base his argument 
altogether upon the superlatives and upon the radical features. 
When he claims that the second-class wools shrink 15 per cent, 
he knows probably, as well as I do—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I did not say that they shrank 15 per cent. 
I said that they shrank in such a measure that the net duty 
upon the scoured contents of a pound was 15 cents. 

Mr. WARREN. What percentage of shrinkage would the 
Senator now have us understand? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It would indicate a shrinkage in that case 
of 20 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. No doubt there may have been samples of 
wool that may have shrunk only that much. 

Now, as to this matter of noils. They are made, as I said 
before, in the worsted process only. The Senator speaks of 
noils coming from second-class wool. What are noils? The 
noils are the short fibers that are too short to pass the comb and 
go into the product called “top.” Second-class wool has no 
short fibers in it unless there are some broken fibers. So the 
noils from the second class amount practically to nothing. The 
noils, as a matter of fact, come from first-class wool. 

It is true that originally, when these terms were first adopted, 
combing wools and second-class wools were synonymous, and 
that was at a time when you had to have a staple several inches 
long in order to comb it. But, as I have shown already by 
samples of wool, the different combs that have been adopted 
since comb practically every pound of wool that we grow, so 
that the noils do not come from the second-class wools to any 
appreciable extent. The second-class wool has a fiber that will 
pass the comb, so that practically there are no noils. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, if I thought by consenting 
to the truth of every word which the Senator from Wyoming 

[Mr. Warren] says I could induce him to vote for an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer, abolishing this classification of 
second-class wools altogether, I believe I would admit the truth 
of everything he says without further debate. If there is a 
negligible quantity of that wool, if it has no effect on this situa- 
tion, then there is surely no reason for maintaining its ancient 
privilege, accorded first in 1867 to a worsted mill in Lawrence, 
Mass., by the testimony of a venerable gentleman sitting now in 
the gallery, which I have had the honor to present to this Senate. 


There surely can be no reason for continuing that privilege 
after the substance of it has become negligible and the result of 
it almost unintelligible. 

Mr, President, on yesterday I took the opportunity that is so 
often exercised as a privilege in the Senate of haying read some 
testimony of the editor of the Textile World Record, of Boston, 
a young American student of textile problems, who has, by his 
diligence and by the acuteness of his criticism, attracted a 
friendly international reputation as an expert in all departments 
of our textile industries. I sat down with him as a learner to 
see if it were possible for a man of moderate abilities to com- 
prehend even what was talked about when the wool tariff was 
up in the Congress of the United States. The more I talked 
with him, the more distinctly I saw that he dealt with exact 
facts and with perfectly accurate statistics, and the more that 
was impressed upon my mind, the more anxious I became that 
his opinions, already expressed in a general way in the editorial 
columns of the Boston Textile World Record, should have the 
influence that the nonpartisan opinions of experts ought to have 
upon such a controversy as we have here. 

So I asked him to let me talk with him as man to man; I, 
ignorant, trying to get some instruction from the wise and from 
the learned. I had hardly knowledge enough of the subjects, 
of the matters at stake, to frame my questions, and those who 
read will see how ignorant the questioner was and how accu- 
rate in his knowledge was the man who was kind enough to 
answer the questions. I put that dialogue into the Reconp, 
and here we are debating this question. Yesterday we came to 
matters to which he referred, and the only notice taken of 
those questions and answers by those who participated in the 
debate was not to dispute their truth or their accuracy, but to 
read a memorandum, scandalous in its character, handed to my 
friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], relating to the 
personal and business history of this man. I should like the 
Senator from Utah, if he is in the cloakroom, to hear what I 
have to say, for I never like to get into a row when the other 
fellow has gone. 

Mr. President, it is a strange state of society when a man 
can not be brought into the Senate to give the public the benefit 
of his knowledge and his wisdom, a man who is not personally 
interested in the controversy, a man seeking solely light and 
giving out light and guidance to those interested in the pursuit 
of that form of knowledge—it is a strange moral state when 
that can not be done without invoking from the members of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate a personal insult and dis- 
paragement of his fitness, based upon his alleged failure in 
business. Such an assertion becomes all the more grotesque 
and repulsive in its appearance when that gratuitous dispar- 
agement is made by a Member of the body who confesses that 
he himself failed in the same business, and whose mill, which 
was once active and prosperous, is now silent there in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. President, if I was in the business of manufacturing 
woolen goods, charged with the duty of fixing their rela- 
tion to the American people, I should be very slow to depart 
very far from the facts and records and statistics by which 
the Congress of the United States ought to be guided in such a 
matter. I should fear that somebody might read the rules of 
the Senate to me, or point out to me some such landmarks in 
the world’s parliamentary history as are contained in Jeffer- 
son’s Manual; and, if nobody did it, I would be too thankful 
for their forbearance to undertake to disparage anybody else 
or to point out the impropriety of his being heard in the set- 
tlement of such a controversy as this. 

I desire to say to my friend from Utah that I should not have 
brought into the Senate Chamber Mr. Dale, the editor of the 
Boston Textile World Record, unless I had had many opor- 
tunities to know both his intellectual qualifications for the 
work which he did at my request and his moral qualifications 
as well. I knew that he had been a student from his boyhood, 
and I knew that he would not have been chosen and main- 
tained these long years as the editor of the most important 
textile trades journal in America, unless he had those quali- 
ties of brain and of heart to warrant the confidence and good 
will of the constituency to which that great periodical appeals 
every month. So, as I brought him here and quoted him— 
though he does not own any stock in any mill now, though he 
has no relations of a business character to the enterprise in 
which we are involved, though he is not seeking the protec- 
tion of the law to care for an industry in which he is himself 
interested—seeing that his is a nonpartisan relation to this con- 
troversy—I feel that I ought to put into the Recoxp a plain 
statement in his own handwriting of his connection with these 
matters, about which yesterday the Senator from Utah thought 
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it both kind and helpful to the Senate to place upon him the 
brand of his disapprobation and disparagement. I ask that 
the Secretary read what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Bosrox, Mass., June 8, 1909. 

My Dran Senator DOLLIVER: I have read in this afternoon's papas 
an account of the first 2 4% debate on the wool schedule, in W 
Senator Ssoor replied to the statements in my interview with you by 
referring to the closing of the Merchants’ Woolen Mills, Dedham, Mass., 
while I was agent of the mills in 1893. I am — a to 8 vou 
with the facts, that you may use them as you see fit in replying to the 
retorts, not arguments, of those who attack the statements I made to 
you. 

In December, 1891, I made a year's contract with Edgar Harding, 
sole owner of the Merchants’ Woolen Mills. That contract was re- 
newed twice, first in 1892, and again in 1893. Within eleven months 
after I began my service there, Grover Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, pled to a revision of the tariff and the 
removal of all duties on wool. ithin nine months after that election, 
and as a result of it, $700,000 worth of wool in the raw state and in 

rocess and of manufactured goods, which Mr. Harding had on hand, 

A depreciated in value until they were worth 50 cents on the dollar, 
making a loss of $350,000 by shrinkage of wool values alone. Mr. 
Harding, who would have failed if he had not been a very wealthy man, 
continued to run the mill for several months after this less, and then 
in 1893 decided to run out the stock, sell the mill, and retire from the 
woolen business. In accordance with orders received from him, I ran 
out the stock and closed the mill, two 3 and four and one-half 
months from the date of my first contract. There was still seven and 
one-half months for which we were both bound by the contract. It 
was then that I made a sacrifice which has since given me a great 


my business connection with him. He sold the mill and never again 
engaged in the carded woolen business. I ha 


ing and m. . 

1 have . — this explanation because your 9 apparenti 
think there is some connection between, my business relations with 
ond Harding in 1893 and the duty on wool and worsted tops in 
1909. 


All who are connected with a woolen mill, whether in the capacity of 
owner, agent, overseer, or common operative, come into of 
their proper share of the credit or discredit attaching to the success or 
nonsuccess of the establishment. This is true whether the mill is Ed- 
gar Harding's or Senator SMoor's. And I am not the one to seek to 
escape the consequences of this natural law. Instead of seking to 
shift the blame for the closing of the Merchants’ Woolen Mills on othe: 
say, the selling agent, Harding, Whitman & Co., whose lalties then 
were dress goods, yarns, tops, and not hea ed woolen beavers, or 
on the owner, or on employees, or even on Grover Cleveland, I am con- 
tent to state the 

The years during which I was at Dedham have their peculiar lesson 
for us at this time. It is that we should maintain adequate protection 


to both woolgrower and manufacturer. Then it was e: 


those who would lower the duties on wool and wool goods. ow it is 
endangered by those who would establish a policy of exclusion for 
selfish special Interests. The course for the true friends of protection 
to adopt is as plain now as it was then. 

You are at liberty to use this letter in any way you May see fit. 
Judging from the press accounts of the debate, I would suggest that 
you make it a part of the Recorp to-morrow. 

Yours, very truly, BAMUEL S. Darn. 

Hon. J. P. DOLLIVER, 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. STOOT. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber when 
the Senator made his remarks, but I suppose that they had 
reference to what I said yesterday about Mr. Dale’s employment 
in the Merchants’ Woolen Mills. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; an indirect allusion to what the 
Senator said yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that I cast any reflec- 
tion upon the moral character of Mr. Dale in any way? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; I did not say so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senate to distinctly understand 
that I did not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator seemed to think he was a pre- 
sumptuous man, however, having failed in the wool business, 
to be here instructing the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my whole contention was that 
the Senator from Iowa had Mr. Dale here in Washington, that 
he had an interview with him, that he thought it was of so 
much importance that he had the interview published, and that 
he based his argument for the changes that he wants made in 
this particular schedule upon the statement of Mr. Dale. I 
thought there was nothing wrong 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, while it is not important, 
I will correct the Senator for saying that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to do so, if it is not true. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have suffered the affliction, which some- 


times happens to very good people, of having my views at- 
tributed to Democrats now dead and gone. 

Mr. SMOOT. O Mr. President, the Senator certainly can not 
lay that at my door. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never mentioned a Democrat; I never men- 
tioned politics; I never mentioned a soul except Mr. Dale. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But I do not hold the Senator from Utah 
responsible for everything that emanates from the Finance 
Committee. The Recorp is surely filled with trumpery of the 
last generation, intended to show that I could not entertain 
such ideas as these without abandoning Republicanism and fall- 
ing back onto a form of Democracy that has already been 
buried with the usual honors. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would correct me if I am 
wrong in my assumption; and that was that the Senator had 
an interview with Mr. Dale; that he had that interview pub- 
lished as a Senate document; and that he was speaking and 
basing his argument upon that document or interview. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Well, the whole argument fell back on that 
as a sort of outer defense. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I did was this: I called the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that Mr. Dale had not appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee to be cross-examined there, 
but that he came here and had an interview with the Senator 
from Iowa—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. And then I called attention to the fact—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Just a moment. The Senator wants to be 


Mr. SMOOT. Let me finish—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He came here at my request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I do not question that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will tell you how I happened to want 
him. I had been reading the Textile World Record for a good 
while every month. I do not take the same pride that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] does, who puts him- 
self forward as the master of the fate of the textile industry 
of the United States, and yet stands here to avow that he never 
heard of the paper or the magazine which, for twenty years, 
has been the representative trades organ of the most important 
branch of the textile industry of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get back to Mr. Dale. That is the 
question here. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me finish—— 

Mr. NELSON. I want to get at the point of this matter. I 
understood distinctly that the effect of the Senator’s remarks 
was to belittle Mr. Dale because he had been in the woolen 
business and made a failure of it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That was the idea, as it seemed to me. 

Mr. NELSON. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Minnesota had waited, I 
would have told him exactly my thought and what impression 
I wanted to convey to the Senate. When this question was 
before the Ways and Means Committee, the men interested in 
this subject appeared before the committee. Upon this very 
question there was a certain man before the Ways and Means 
Committee who gave testimony, but who upon cross-examina- 
tion utterly failed to sustain his assertions. Mr. Dale did not 
go before the Ways and Means Committee. I do not know 
whether or not he was asked to do so. I suppose, if he was 
interested enough in this question, he could have gone before 
that committee, but he did not do so. I simply said that I 
wanted to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that this 
man, on whose statement the Senator from Iowa had based his 
argument, certainly was not a successful manufacturer, with 
all the protection that had been given. Other men had passed 
successfully through the same years; and, inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator referred to me as a manufacturer, I want to say here that 
during those years the woolen mill that I managed ran every 


day. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well; but your colleague said that 
multipled tens of thousands of these corporations went to the 
bad during that period. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, we are discussing the 
question now between Mr. Dale and myself, as the Senator has 
thought proper to bring the question up. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator was located more fortunately, 
surrounded by those magnificent mountains which give his city 
such beauty of situation, and evidently they operated to isolate 
him from the storm which was raging in the commercial world 
about that time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not altogether; we felt it just about as much 
as any other section of this country, and I can assure you that 
I hope never to live to see the day when we shall have to pass 
through such an experience again. I disclaim now that I 
have cast any reflection upon the moral character of Mr. Dale; 
but I do claim that he is not fitted, any more than a thousand 
other men are fitted, to give testimony upon this great branch 
of industry in this country. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, he might be if he were a Sen- 
ator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no hesitation in saying, 
and in saying as forcefully as I can, that his testimony or his 
knowledge would exceed the testimony and the knowledge of the 
Senator from Minnesota upon the wool schedule, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say that nobody had ever recognized the skill of this man, 

Mr. SMOOT. O Mr. President, I never said that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator said that he would have ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee if he had been 
sent for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that if he was interested in this subject, 
and if he wanted to do so, he could have appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Has the Senator read the testimony taken 
before the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was in the committee room a great deal of 
the time when the testimony was being given. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Has the Senator read the testimony that 
was taken? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say that I have read every word of 
the testimony, but I have read a great deal of it, and I know 
that Mr. Dale did not appear before that committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I undertake to say that the 
record will show that he did, or that his testimony is preserved 
in those hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this last hearing? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I will leave the record 
to speak for that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I may be in error about it—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is in error. I want to 
say right now that I have looked through it, not as carefully 
perhaps as I ought to have done, but I do not believe that Mr. 
Dale appeared there before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think it is necessary to authenti- 
cate his position as an expert that he should have been there, 
because I notice that nine-tenths of the testimony was given 
by Mr. Whitman and my old friend from Philadelphia, Mr. 
Theodore Justice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that was not the question. The 
question was as to whether he did appear. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Question! 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I take it that these two 
amendments will be voted upon together. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is my understanding, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And on that question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BACON. The question, as I understand, is on the two 
amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the two amendments. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Are those amendments of the committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are amendments of the 
committee. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate to-day. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. If he were present, my 
colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair upon this yote with the junior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who is necessarily 
absent, and for that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmrrH]. Therefore I withhold my vote on all the votes taken 
for the day, and make this announcement now to apply to all. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 


By an arrangement with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. ALDRICH] that pair can be transferred to the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN], which will permit 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and myself to 
vote. I vote “nay.” F 

Mr. NIXON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Under the transfer of pairs announced 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin], I will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. BOURNE] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
he has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Sutvery] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Bourne] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to announce the pair of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Frazier] with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Depew]. 

Mr. SCOTT. My colleague [Mr. ELKINS] is unavoidably ab- 


sent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY]. If my colleague were here, he would vote yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—42. 
Aldrich C G nheim Root 
Borah Crawford H Scott 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Bra Curtis Lean Smoot 
Bri Dick ge 1 
Bulkeley Dillingham MeCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon cEnery Warner 
du Pont age Warren 
Burton Flint Penrose Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble les 
NAYS—31. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette Paynter 
Beveridge vis McLa Rayner 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Simmons 
Brown Fletcher Money Smith, Md. 
Burkett Foster Nelson Stone 
Clapp Gore New Taliaferro 
3 Hughes Overman Taylor 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Owen 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Baile Daniel Hale Shively 
Bankhead Depew Jones Smith, S. C. 
Bourne Elkins Nixon Tillman 
Chamberlain Frazier Oliver 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson 
So the amendments of the Committee on Finance were 
a to. 


greed 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended is agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is 370, and 
in line 15, after the word “ flocks,’ the committee propose to 
strike out the word “six” and insert “ten.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, just before the previous 
vote was taken, and just before the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] took his seat, a controversy, somewhat nebu- 
lous and uncertain in character on both sides, developed as to 
whether the Ways and Means Committee had had before it the 
witness to whose name reference had been made. The Senator 
from Utah being a little dim in his recollection as to whether 
he had read all this testimony, was unable to say whether Mr. 
Dale had appeared or not. I, for want of absolute confidence 
in the accuracy of my recollection, was unable to press that 
point with that vigor which would become a man who knew to 
a dead certainty that he was correct about it. Therefore, the 
controversy lapsed into what would be called in worldly circles 
a “controversial draw.” 

In the meantime I have examined these hearings, and I find 
there is a sense in which we were both wrong, and a sense in 
which I was not far from right, because I find on page 5183 
of the tariff hearings, on Schedule K, before the Ways and 
Means Committee, a letter by Sidney Blumenthal, of New York, 
submitting for the consideration of the committee, not Mr. 
Dale’s testimony, but an extract from an extraordinary editorial 
article printed in the Textile World Record, of Boston, for 
January, 1909; and in view of the fact that this editorial arti- 
ele thus appearing, occupying pages of this record, the work 
of Mr. Dale, states with felicitous accuracy, so that almost any- 
body can understand it, notwithstanding the complexity of the 
subject, the question that is at issue here, I wish to read a few 
lines of it, because he exhibits for our attention the grievances 
of large classes of woolen manufacturers in New England and 
everywhere else in the United States. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted the Senator remembers 
what my statement was, and that was that Mr. Dale did not 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
that he was not there to be subjected to cross-examination. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the statement I made. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He was absent in person and in body, but 
he had his ideas there. The rest of them were there in person, 
but there was a peculiar dearth of ideas in connection with 
their attendance in some cases, But here is what he says about 
these wastes: 


It Is evident that one of the most difficult problems bef. — 
mit tee is the removal in the inequalities in the tariff on wool and 1 
2 — tariff should afford adequate protection to all branches of the 


So you see he is not a free trader, 


That is the basic principle on which the revision must be made. It 
should also bear equally on all branches, favoring none at the o 
of the others or of the consumer. The inequalities encountered first are 
those in rates on wool. As it comes from the sheep's back and is re- 
ceived at the mill, wool contains a widely varying amount of grease 
and 1 Some 2 may iste on of Deer quarters pease and one- 
quarter clean wool; other lots, one-quarter grease an ree-quarters 
clean wool; and no two lots shrink exactly afike. 

The Dingley law fixes the tarif on wool at a uniform amount per 

ound of grease wool, ardless of the amount of se it contains. 

ere lies the fundamental and insurmountable difficulty with a specific 
duty on grease wool. A duty of 11 cents a R amounts in fact to 44 
cents per pound of clean wool if there is 75 per cent of grease present, 
and to only 14% cents per pound of clean wool if there is 25 per cent of 
grease. 

Now, listen: 


The result is that the 11-cent duty on wool excludes the heavy shrink- 
ing wools from the country. In effect, the law says:“ No wool shrink- 
ing over a certain amount shall be imported into the United States 
except at a loss.” It is impossible to escape this prohibition by scour- 
ing the wool abroad, because the law expressly provides that the duty 
on scoured woo! shall be three times the duty on grease wool. 

The wools required by the carded woolen industry are the short, heavy 
shrinking grades. This explains one reason why the specific duty on 
wool is a serious burden on the carded woolen industry and bears 
lightly on — worsted trade for which the light shrinking wools are 
chiefly adapted. 

Depriv wholly of any supply of forei wool, the carded woolen 
industry is forced to rely on the domestic clip, which provides less than 
half the wool (clean weight) used in the country.” This domestic supply 
is still further restricted by the fact that worsted machinery has n 
steadily developed so as to comb and 73 — shorter wools for worsted 
goods. This is a second reason why the carded woolen industry is 
placed at a disadvantage. 

Restricted to a small part of a small domestic ite. the woolen manu- 
facturer turns to the by-products of worsted manufacture and to reworked 
wool (shoddy) for a wpe of raw material, and again finds condi- 
tions adverse to him. e duty on noils, the by-product of worsted 
combing, which the worsted spinner can not use, is so high as to pro- 
hibit importations, and as a result the carded woolen manufacturer is 
forced to pay the worsted manufacturer a high price for a very limited 
supply of domestic noils. 

e carded woolen manufacturer finds a similar condition when he 
turns from noils to wool waste and reworked wool. Prohibitory duties 
on the foreign supply restrict him to the narrow limits of the home 


supply, 

The roducts of the carded woolen 5 are necessary in order 
to provide the people with warm clothing at a low price. They are pre- 
eminently the clothing of the poor and of those in moderate circum- 
stances. The effect of the present law has been to make cotton, instead 
of carded woolen cloth, the substitute for the higher priced worsted, 
and thus deprive ane consumer of an adequate supply of warm clothing 

t a moderate price. 

z It is dificult 10 avoid the conclusion that the carded woolen industry 
has been starved while the worsted industry has been placed in a fa- 
vorable position by reason of the low duty on light shrinking worsted 
wools and of the high prices at which the worsted by-products have been 
sold to carded woolen and knitting mills. 

It is not surprising that the carded woolen industry has languished 
under these conditions, nor that those identified with it should now ap- 
peal vehemently for a recasting of the tariff on wool and wool goods at 
the coming revision. It is our purpose here not to recommend a defi- 
nite schedule, but rather to point out facts that would aid in framing 
such a schedule, If objection is raised to the abandonment of specific 
duties on wool on the score of danger of undervaluations, this question 
may well be asked, Is the evil of undervaluations with an ad valorem 
tariff, which evil can be limited by the vigilance of the Government, 
likely to be greater than the evil of discrimination against heavy shrink- 
ing wools, which evil can not be limited in any way whatever? It is 
up to the advocates of specific rates on wool to propose a schedule 
under which such rates will not favor some and discriminate against 
others. 

I ask leave to print as a part of my remarks the extract to 
which I have referred from the Boston Textile World Record 
of January, 1909. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

From the Textile World Record, Boston, January, 1909.] 


It is evident that one of the most difficult problems before the com- 
mittee is the removal of the inequalities in the tariff on wool and 
woolens. The new tarif should afford adequate protection to all 


Without objection, it is so 


branches of the industry. 
vision must be made. It should also bear equa 


That Is the basic principle on which the re- 
on all b 

favoring none at the expense of the others or of the SOE ne 
inequalities encountered first are those in rates on wool. As it comes 
from the sheep's back and is received at the mill, wool contains a 


widely varying amount of grease and dirt. Some lots may consist of 
on grease and one-quarter clean wool; other lots, one- 


kronas and three-quarters clean. wool; and no two lots shrink 
exactly alike. 
The Dingley law fixes the tariff on wool at a uniform amount per 
pousa of grease wool, rdless of the amount of ase it 8 

ere lies the fundamental and insurmountable difficulty with a specific 
duty on grease wool. A duty of 11 cents 8 amounts in fact to 
44 cents per pound of clean wool if there is 75 per cent of grease pres- 
ent, and to only 141 cents per Ps ge of clean wool if there is 2 r 
cent of grease.. The result is that the 11-cent duty on wool excludes 
the heavy shrinking wools from the country. In effect the law says: 
„No wool shrinking over a certain amount shall be imported into the 
United States except at a loss.” It is impossible to escape this pro- 
hibition by scouring the wool abroad, because the law ex; ressly pro- 
vides that the duty on scoured wool shall be three times the duty on 
8 ired by th ded len ind 

e wools requ y e car woolen indust are the sho 

heavy shrinking grades. This explains one reason i the 1 
duty on wool is a serious burden on the carded woolen industry and 
bears lightly on the worsted trade for which the light shrinking wools 
are chiefly adapted, 

Deprived wholly of any supply of foreign wool, the carded woolen indus- 
try is forced to rely on the domestic clip, which provides less than half the 
wool (clean weight) used in the country. This domestic supply is still 
further restricted by the fact that worsted machinery has been steadily 
developed so as to comb and spin shorter wools for worsted goods. 
fa 5 second reason why the carded woolen industry is placed at a 

vantage. 

Restricted to a small part of a small domestic clip, the woolen manu- 
facturer turns to the by-products of worsted manufacture and to re- 
worked wool (shoddy) for a supply of raw material, and again finds 
conditions adverse to him. The duty on noils, the by-product of worsted 
combing, which the worsted spinner can not use, is so high as to pro- 
hibit importations, and as a result the carded woolen manufacturer is 
forced to pay the worsted manufacturer a high price for a very limited 
supply of domestic noils. 

he carded woolen manufacturer finds a similar condition when he 
turns from noils to wool waste and reworked wool. Prohlbitory duties 
on bead foreign supply restrict him to the narrow limits of the home 
supply. 

The products of the carded woolen industry are necessary in order to 
provide the people with warm clothing at a low price. They are pre- 
eminently the clothing of the poor and of those in moderate circum- 
stances. The effect of the present law has been to make cotton, instead 
of carded woolen cloth, the substitute for the higher-priced worsted, 
and thus deprive the consumer of an adequate supply of warm clothing 
at a moderate price. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the carded woolen industry 
has been starved while the worsted industry has been placed in a favor- 
able position by reason of the low duty on light shrinking worsted wools 
and of the high prices at which the worsted by-products have been sold 
to carded woolen and knitting, mills. 

It is not surprising that the carded woolen industry has languished 
under these conditions, nor that those identified with it should now a 
peal vehemently for a recasting of the tariff on wool and wool goods 
at the coming revision. It is our purpose here not to recommend a 
definite schedule, but rather to point out facts that would aid in fram- 
ing such a schedule. If objection is raised to the abandonment of s 
cific duties on wool on the score of danger of undervaluations, this 
question may well be asked, Is the evil of undervaluations with an 
ad valorem tariff, which evil can be limited by the vigilance of the Gov- 
ernment, likely to be greater than the evil of discrimination against 
rant d shrinking wools, which evil can not be limited in any way what- 
ever It is up to the advocates of specific rates on wool to propose a 
schedule under which such rates will not favor some and discriminate 
against others. 

Another problem before the committee, and which is still more closely 
interlaced with the technical details of textile manufacturing, is the 
framing of a schedule of rates on wool fabrics which will be uniform on 
all grades of goods. The first step in reaching a solution of this prob- 
lem is to obtain facts. The present law is based on the assumption that 
it requires 4 pounds of grease wool to make 1 pound of wool cloth. 

The error of such a general proposition is at once evident, because 
of the variable shrinkage of grease wools. But it is not enough for 
the committee to know that the 4-to-1 ratio is wrong. They are 
charged with the task of finding out what is right. It will aid them 
in this search to know just how the present law, with its 4-to-1 ratio, 
has operated on different fabrics. ith this object in view we have 
applied the Dingley rates to a number of wool fabrics which have either 
been made or analyzed by us personally. We know as well as it is 

ossible for anyone to know how much material is required to manu- 
acture a pound of the respective cloths, and present here the results 
of our calculations. We believe this is the first time that the results 
of such an examination of the Dingley schedules have been published. 


Dingley schedules. 
A25—WORSTED SERGE. 


{18.4 ounces per yard, 54 inches wide; 8 at $1, $10,000; 
11,500 pounds cloth. This requires 21,941 pounds grease wool.] 


Duty. | Per cent. 
Dingley duty: 

11,500 pounds cloth, 44 cents $5,060.00 50.6 
ie per cent OF Gil; GOR. ste ooo ooo cadeenenesenas 5,500.00 55.0 
rr ̃⁰ T... E 10,560.00 105.6 

Actual compensatory required: 
21,941 pounds grease wool, 11 cents 2,413.51 24.1 
81.5 


Actual protection 8,146.49 8 
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Dingle schedules—Continued, 
ADN6—COTTON-WARP DRESS GOODS. 


[6.7 ounces per yard, 50 inches wide; 10,000 yards, — 25 ante, g: $2,500; 
4,187 pounds cloth. This requires 4,515 pounds of grease woo) 


Dingley duty: 
4,187 pounds cloth, 44 cents____-__-_-_-_____-. -________ 
50 per cent of , 500. ———— 


T — 
Actual compensatory required: 
4,515 pounds grease wool, 11 cents 


C96—WORSTED DRESS GOODS. 


[6.7 ounces per yard, 50 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 40 cents, ing $ 


4,187 pounds € doth. This will require 9,760 pounds of grease wool. ] 
His pounds beser 7200.50 85 
Po tal Gat Yn .. wen Swen oncnaccsnan 4,042.28 101 
VVV 1,073.60 20.8 
Ware es pees A eee See ee ea 2,968.68 74.2 


£119—WORSTED SERGE, PIECE DYED. 


ces per 56 inches; 10,000 yards, recites enc mn 
LE ounce e This would require 20,945 pounds grease wool.] 


Dingley duty: 
9,062 pounds cloth, 44 cents 44.3 
55 per cent of $9, SB ei ID aE REET 55 
Total duty--.--------—---------------.--------------- 99.3 
Actual compensatory required: 
20,945 pounds, 11 ent - 25.6 
Actual protection j — 73.7 


A226—cCOTTON WORSTED. 


114 ounen 55 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 50 cents, 55,000; 
poun 


8,750 
cloth. This would require 3,125 pounds grease W. ool] 


Dingley duty: 
8,750 pounds, 44 cents 
50 per cent of 85,000. 


pun IE ian in net 22 — 
Actual compensatory required: 
3,125 pounds, 11 cents. 


Aottial provection $6. sae 8 


A207—COTTON-WARP, CASKET CLOTH, COTTON, WOOL, AND SHODDY. 


er eee neg yard, 68 inches wide; 10,000 ae at 50 cents, 

pounds cloth. This will require 2,375 pounds cotton 

baat 1.600 pounds grease wool, 1,125 pounds raw cotton, 9,563 
pounds shoddy. 1 


Dingley duty: 
9,688 pounds cloth, 44 cents $4,262.72 85.2 
GO per: Cant OF BG WO «ð m... é. A E 2,500.00 50.0 
ERD TUT ek erie T ESN i Ub. 72 135.2 
Actual compensatory required 
1. 600 pounds, II cents $1,760. 
9,568 pounds, 5 cents 478.15 
2,238.15 44.8 
Actoal Protseto n —TX 7 90.4 


60S—PIECE-DYED KERSEY. 


[25 ounces per yard, 55 inches. Stock: Back warp, 40 per cent Oregon, 


60 per cent s odd; face warp and Rie 50 per cent California, 50 
er cent shoddy ; 10, 000 Jaros $1.25, $12,500 ; e unds cloth. 
Ente would require 32,426 pounds wool in grease, „167 pounds 
shoddy.] 
ses, peg 
625 pounds, 44 cents 5⁵ 
5 per cent of 812,500 5⁵ 
Total duty. no 
Actual compensatory requir 
32,426 pounds, 11 cents. 
13,167 pounds, 5 cents 
33.8 
eee 76.2 


Dingle schedules—Continued. 
e BEAVER. 


, 4,886 ees 


17 tc pounds, — uae EEE] 102.7 
50 per cent of 7, 500 50 
Lg i AEE A O E 152.7 
Actual compensatory 
„023 pounds, II cents $662. 
22,123 pounds, — 1,106.15 
23.6 
Actual protection... <2... „444444 129.1 
B24—-IRISH FRIEZE. 

[34 ounces per 2 55 inches. Stock: 50 per cent wool and 50 
cent waste; 1 et ha at $1, $10,000; 21,250 pounds cloth. 
requires 23,625 pounds grease wool, 17, 719 pounds shoddy and 
waste. 

Dingley duty ns 

50 per cent of 10. aga Pa RSTO 50 
elde. aie cece — 143.5 
gar compensatory required: 
17,719 pounds, at 5 cents 
2 34.8 
Actua) protection 10,885.30 | 108.7 


A211—WOOL CASSIMERE, TERRITORY WOOL. 
[13 ounces per pre A 54 inches wide; 10,000 yards, at 85 cents, $8,500; 
8,125 pounds cloth. This will require 32,143 pounds grease wool, 
shrinking 65 per cent.] 


Dingley duty: 
8,125 pounds cloth, 44 cents 
55 per eent of $8,500. 


TT 
Actual compensatory required: 
$2,143 pounds, II cents 


Actual protection 


DE—WOOL DRESS GOODS, PIECE DYED. 
te 3 per ars 50 inches W Bot 00 14.823 at 40 cents, $4,000; 
oo joan cloth. This would 23 pounds grease wool, 
eai 65 per cent. 


Dingley duty: 
3,750 pounds, 44 cents.. $1,650.00 41.2 
65 per cent of 84, 000 2,200.00 55 
tie ĩðùͤ Sg 60 96.2 
Actual eompensatory required: 
14,823 pounds, 11 cents. 1,630.58 40.8 
Actual protection | 2,219.47 55.4 


It will be noticed that the “actual compensatory” is based on the 
amount of grease wool extended at 11 cents a pound and of waste or 
shoddy extended at 5 cents. This is on the assumption that the cost 


a’ Bry oro a are 9 to be made for each 
the duty as divided between “ ier reer gf * 
protective sw A the bondig ne and as actually divided 
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A25—Worsted ser; 50.6 55 24.1 81.5 105.6 
A96—Cotton-warp dress 73.7 50 19.9 108.8 123.7 
096—W o: dress 46.0 55 26.8 74.2 101.0 
E119—Worsted serge piece, dyed. 44.3 55 25.6 73.7 99.3 
tton worsted -.------- 77.0 50 6.8 120.2 127.0 
A207—Cotton-warp easket clo 85.2 50 44.8 90.4 135.2 
608—Piece dyed k 55.0 55 33.8 76.2 110.0 
tton-warp benver 102.7 50 23.6 129.1 182.7 

frieze_ 98.5 5 34.8 108.7 143.5 

A211— Wool cassimere 42.0 55 41.6 55.4 97.0 
DE—W ool dress 41.2 55 40.8 55.4 96.2 


We have purposely excluded details of cost of manufacturing from 
these tables in order to avoid complications and confine attention to 
one tas oS phase of tariff revision. Even now they involve many 
details and require careful study in order to determine their bearing 
on the revision of the tariff. One of the defects in the present tariff 
on wool and perhaps the only one that attracts the attention 
of the public, is that the aggregate ad valorem rates amount in many 
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eases to considerably more than 100 
also directed to the fact that the tariff is 
rades of goods. This fact is being se by 

or the ery of discrimination against the poor and in favor of the rich. 
It is the part of wisdom for the textile trade to look the situation 
squarely in the face and devise some plan by which the friends of 
protection at Washington may be able to frame a law that will not 
only avoid favoring one branch of the wool and wool-goods trade at 
the expense of the other, but which will remove all grounds for the 
belief on the ES of the public that the rates favor the producer at 
the expense of the consumer. 

When inequalities in a tariff are corrected some one must give up an 
unfair advantage in justice to others. The woolgrower, the worsted 
spinner, the woolen manufacturer, and Congress, representing all inter- 
ests, including the consumer, should get together with the determina- 
tion to incorporate in the tariff bill of 1 the square deal of which 
we have heard so much for seven poe The woolgrower may find that 
he needs protection against evils at home more than agana im- 

orts from abroad; the worsted spinner may realize that his higher 
Interests require a yielding up of some of the advan he now pos- 
sesses; while the carded-woolen manufacturer would doubtless gladly 
exchange such tariff protection as he does not need for a supply of the 
raw material without which he can not live. And this general equaliza- 
tion of rates, while affording adequate protection to American industry, 
will satisfy the consumer, who is the final arbiter in this country. 

A majority of the people in the United States believe in adequate 
protection and want it incorporated in the new bill. They also want 
excessive protection abolished. Under these conditions the course for 
the textile industry to adopt is plain. It is to aid Congress to deter- 
mine what is adequate protection and to insist that the rates on all 
goods shall be lowered or raised as may be necessary to bring them to 
the adequate“ mark. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not yet understand what the gentleman 
proposes to do, unless he proposes an ad valorem tax; and I 
will ask the Senator from Iowa whether that is his proposition? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not know what he proposes. I know 
what I propose, although I despair of getting my honored friend 
the Senator from Wyoming to help me with it. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to my honored friend the Senator 
from Iowa if he will show me anything that will benefit those 
who grow the wool, those who manufacture it, and those who 
consume it, I will be glad to go with him. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am afraid that in reality the Senator 
from Wyoming has the same misgivings about it that were ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Montana. He has not so much 
opposition to it as a dull fear, intuitively interpreted by long 
experience, that if the schedule were once reopened, it does not 
lie with human wisdom to tell what may happen to it in the 
course of the next few weeks. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the “it” to which the Senator from 
Montana assented and I did not? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. A proportional statement of specific duties 
upon raw wool in the ratio of its shrinkage. 

Mr. WARREN. How would the Senator decide the per- 
centage? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. By modern methods, of which I can not 
find that anybody in the Senate has ever heard. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me right here? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I have within a very few days had some 
experience in regard to this matter, and I want to say, if the 
Senator has any way of unraveling that problem of deciding 
what is the shrinkage on wool, so that we can put on an ad 
valorem tax and base it upon the shrinkage, and go through 
the custom-house safely, he will perform one of the great won- 
ders of the age. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. One moment, please. I want to say to the 
Senator that neither his wool nor the wool of any other man 
will be sold in large quantities upon any market in this country 
without taking the wool itself, or some of it, to the factory and 
scouring it, and buying it upon what it really shrinks. Would 
the Senator undertake to say that the wool shall be scoured, all 
of it, under government supervision, before it passes out of the 
care of the custom-house? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On what basis does a man who is buying 
wool of the Senator from Wyoming buy it? Does he buy the 
dirt and grease in it? 

Mr. WARREN. He buys it upon what he believes will be its 
scoured value. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Are there no facilities out in Wyoming to 
enable him to judge what are the scoured contents of a fleece? 

Mr. WARREN. There are not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Where is that decision made? 

Mr. WARREN. There are not, because the wools purchased 
by the different dealers for different manufacturers are sub- 
jected to different treatments according to what they are in- 
tended for; and hence every western scouring concern which has 
been started, in my knowledge, except the one in Aurora, III., 
has closed, because the wool has to be brought to market in the 
grease and scoured after arrival at its destination. 

When the wool is offered for sale and the Senator from Iowa 
comes in to buy it, if he is willing to trust his judgment suffi- 
ciently to pay the price asked by the dealer, he may buy it and 


take the chances, but in buying large quantities of wool it 
almost invariably happens that sample bags will be ordered 
and the sample sent to a factory, where it is scoured in order to 
find out what it shrinks, and then he comes back and buys the 
wool in quantity on the actual results of his test. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is not that exactly what is going on at the 
custom-house when duties are assessed upon certain cloth? Are 
not samples removed and tested? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator certainly can not have given 
that the attention which he usually gives to matters about which 
he talks, if he thinks the custom-house is going to be able to say 
how the raw wool will scour. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was not talking about wool. 

Mr. WARREN. One moment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There are many things that come into the 
custom-house upon which they do assess duties by taking speci- 
mens out of the consignment and making the assessment upon 
the consignment on a standard determined by what appears 
from the specimens. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that question I wish to say this: 
I have gone to a wool camp where there have been racks of 
wool blocks long and containing hundreds of tons. The clips 
were offered for sale. I have taken one sack, sometimes two, 
sometimes three; I have shipped them to the mill. I have 
scoured the sample bags of wool and purchased the clip upon 
the scoured result of the three bags. When I came to scour 
the whole clip, I have found a discrepancy of at least 5 to 6 
per cent. No one can tell what a clip of wool will shrink until 
it is all scoured. : 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But this was a very modest transaction 
in the open air, in a salubrious climate. There are millions of 
pounds of wool sold every year in London. The agents of 
every nation in the world are there buying wool. Nobody buys 
the dirt that is in the wool, or the grease. Everybody buys and 
pays for the scoured contents of the bale. How do these agents 
tell how much to bid at the London auction? 

Mr. SMOOT. A man goes into the London auction—I have 
been there and seen purchases made; I have seen the samples 
taken from a lot—just the same as in purchasing wool in the 
West. They get it scoured, and upon that sample they bid on 
the wool. But that does not prove that the whole clip of wool 
or the amount of the purchase will shrink the same. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it gives them an idea as to what it will 
shrink. A man has to use his own judgment in buying wool 
in London the same as in the West. I have missed the scoured 
result in many clips as high as 5 and 6 and 7 per cent, and I 
think that every wool buyer who has had any experience has 
done the same. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If we could get a scheme here of assessing 
this wool that would reduce the error to 5 or 6 per cent, it 
would be the very step forward to which my friend the Senator 
from Wyoming has alluded. The truth is, we have now a 
system that in the very nature of the case has ranged from 
75 per cent down to nothing, and everything is assessed as if it 
were of one value and one shrinkage. 

When I propose to assess it upon the shrinkage, the Senator 
says there is sometimes a difference of 6 per cent in judging of 
the character of the fleece. If I could be certain we could re- 
duce this inequality to 6 per cent, I would not for a moment 
hesitate in calling on my friend from Wyoming to follow my 
suggestion. r 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa is talking about per- 
centages, and the illustration as stated by me is as to dollars 
and cents. I desire to say that wools, no matter what kind, are 
bought upon the scoured basis; and if they shrink 20 per cent, 
they are bought upon the basis of a shrinkage of 20 per cent. 
If they shrink 80 per cent, they are bought upon the basis of 
a shrinkage of 80 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it stands to reason that if 
there is a tariff of a certain rate upon wool, those who raise 
the wool in a foreign country—if it is per pound—will select 
the lighter wools for this market. There is no doubt about.that. 
You go to the shearing pens and you will find them throwing the 
light fleece in one direction and the heavy fleece in another; the 
light fleece for exportation to the United States; the heavy for 
Bradford and other markets. The concession which has been 
made, if I may term it such, by the woolgrowers in favor of 
the wool manufacturers, as regards the skirting clause, has 
helped those who intended to import wool to reduce it nearer to 
an equilibrium, because only the light wools will come into 
this country, There is no advantage in that given either to the 
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carded woolen men or to the worsted men. All of us understand 
that. The wools of lighter shrinkage will come here, and the 
market abroad is governed accordingly. The market abroad is 
governed by the shrinkage of wool, and if the worsted men want 
to buy No. 2, which shrinks but little, the price abroad is regu- 
lated by the price it will bring here, duty paid. So there is no 
advantage. Prices rise and fall according to the laid-down duty- 
paid scoured prices at the factory, and hence the light-shrinkage 
wool costs the buyer just as much more as the light shrinkage 
differentiates in the grease from the wool of heavy shrinkage. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not think the carded 
woolen manufacturers and the manufacturers of knit goods in 
the United States or other forms, outside of the worsted in- 
dustry, ought to be shut out by so high a duty as the Senator 
proposes from the universal market for those wool substitutes. 
I recognize the fact that nearly everybody is prejudiced against 
rags, and I have often myself heard gentlemen—and I am not 
certain that I have not followed the custom—speak of the beg- 
gars of Europe raking the gutters of Constantinople for woolen 
cloths for the purpose of bringing them to the United States to 
be afterwards worn upon the backs of our people. There is a 
good deal of humbug about that. 

As I said yesterday, the Providence that made this world 
made wool practically indestructible, and when the process of 
refining wool is completed, when the dirt is taken out of it and 
the filth and the disease purged away from it by chemical 
operations, the wool fiber remains absolutely pure and abso- 
lutely clean. That is true even of rags which have been dug up 
in Constantinople. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. ` 

Mr. WARREN. Is the Senator undertaking to assert that 
wool loses nothing in all these processes and that remanufac- 
tured wool, shoddy, and so forth, is equal to the original clean 
wool? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Oh, no. It is not equal to it. It has the 
disabilities of age and that treatment which comes to things 
and people who are without friends in a world like this. 

Mr. WARREN. I am very glad to say that from the founda- 
tion of this plan of a tariff upon wool, people who have been 
interested in enacting the laws have felt that if they took care 
of their own rags in this, their own, country, they did not need 
to pull down the bars for the rags of the pauper cities of this 
world, diseased as they might be, old as they must be. We 
have rags enough and shoddy enough in this country to get 
along well with. Shall we let down the bars lower than we 
have heretofore? We have already reduced the rate in the 
tariff on noils since the McKinley law. We have reduced it 50 
per cent. We have reduced it from 30 cents to 20 cents per 
pound, which is a reduction of 50 per cent. 

Mr. President, it was stated yesterday by the Senator from 
Minnesota that this wool schedule was a time-honored sort of 
chestnut and had hoary whiskers on it, but we are talking now 
about a duty that has been reduced 50 per cent since the McKin- 
ley law was passed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I want to say a word fur- 
ther. The outcast rags of the world are by no means the most 
important kind of rags that are inyolved in this amendment. 
Rags, in the sense of this amendment, are a by-product of the 
tailor shops, big and little. In fact, they are the by-product of 
every household in the country. They are saved, and they 
ought to be saved, because the supply of wool, as Mr. Dale 
shows distinctly by uncontroverted figures, is not sufficient to 
give the people who live in this world, outside of the Tropics, 
one suit of woolen clothes in three years. 

Therefore it is of vast importance to the comfort of this 
world that there should be economy in the saving of all these 
wastes and by-products, and as I have intimated in illuminating 
a little broader philosophy, I think that was the design of 
Providence in making wool, as He has made the precious metals, 
indestructible. 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator depend on the products 
of old rags from abroad rather than to have new, clean, fresh 
wool? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Dale shows that after all these things 
have been said and done, the woolen mills are compelled to 
turn to these products. 

Mr. WARREN. I am talking about imported stock. Would 
the Senator rather import rags than pure wool? That is the 
question. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not want to import either; and I will 
tell you why I want to have this duty reduced a little. 

Mr. WARREN. But admitting that we have to import one 
or the other, which the Senator knows is true, what will we 
import, rags or wool? 
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est DOLLIVER. I think I would prefer to import wool 
myself. 

Mr. WARREN. Very true. The Senator proposes now to 
reduce the price on shoddy or rags so that they come in here 
and cut out the pure wool of this country, and he is going to 
reduce it so that instead of importing good wool from other 
countries, the manufacturers are going to bring in shoddy. That 
is the difference. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Going upon the theory that these carded 
woolen manufacturers can get goods cheaper and sell cheaper, 
they will have to turn to the “rag market,” so called, to the 
market that handles the by-products, in order to piece out the 
wool supply that lies in the United States, since they are shut 
out entirely from the high-shrinking wools by the unscientific 
way in which this duty is assessed upon all wools. I want to 
know whether it is the wish to leave them dealing with such 
rag dealers as now occupy this market in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be very unfortunate for the 
carded woolen people to give it out to this country that they 
are depending upon rags to make their goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute, and I will be through. That 
is one reason why the carded woolen people are suffering to-day. 
The market has been demanding year in and year out a cheaper 
class of goods, and because a manufacturer one year sold his 
line of tricots for $1.40, the very next year every clothing manu- 
facturer in the United States would say we want a tricot for 
$1.35, the following year for $1.30, next for $1.25, and continued 
until they got the price down to $1.05 a yard. 

Mr. President, how can they make it? In only one way; and 
that is to take out the pure wool and put in the waste and rags 
to cheapen the product. I believe to-day that if all the carded 
woolen men of this country had stood firm, and said to the 
American clothing manufacturer, We will not so cheapen our 
goods,“ they would be better off than they are to-day. As far as 
I am concerned, I would like to see the duty on rags so high 
that no European rags could ever be brought into this country 
to be put in clothing to be worn upon the backs of the American 
people. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, there is a good deal of truth 
in what the Senator says and a good deal of sentiment. He 
falls back on the prejudice against rags which everybody en- 
tertains. But that does not throw practical light upon the 
situation in which these manufacturers are placed. They say 
that they can not import the high-shrinkage wools because 

Mr, WARREN. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator says they want 
to get shoddy because there is a shortage of wool. Why not 
import wool, then? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Because you have a scheme here in the first 
part of the bill that makes it impossible to import high-shrink- 
age wools. Whenever wool rises to a shrinkage of 70 per cent, 
you have a duty of,36% cents a pound on the scoured contents 
of every pound. You have a statutory duty of 33 cents on 
scoured wool; that is our advertisement; and you have an ac- 
tual duty of 36% cents on every scoured pound of wool that 
comes in here shrinking 70 cents on the hundred. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me tell the Senator what happened under 
the Wilson law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me tell him about this other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to see the carded-wool people say 
to the American people, We are not going to use rags at all; 
if we are going to cheapen the product, we will cheapen it by 
mixing cotton instead of woolen rags.” Let me tell you why 
they do not do so. When the clothing manufacturer uses cloth 
he wants it in such a condition that he can say to the American 
people that it is all wool, and when it is tested by the chemicals 
it will show that it is all wool. If that same product carried 
cotton instead of waste, it would be a better article, but chem- 
ically treated it would show just the amount of cotton in it, and 
the clothing manufacturer could not say to the people that it is 
all wool. The cloth itself would be a great deal better if it had 
our best staple cotton instead of these chopped-up rags. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the eloquence of the Senator 
from Utah entertains, but it does not put a light on the path- 
way in which I was trying to walk. Ț 
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Mr. WARREN, 


Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly, 

Mr. WARREN (continuing). Speaking of rags, some of our 
friends of the other party, when they were in power, feeling 
that the consumer ought to be cared for, gave him free wool. 
They wanted to be generous. They also gave him free shoddy. 
The consequence was that while we had been importing before 
that time, I think less than one-quarter of a million pounds of 
shoddy in a year, with wool free and with shoddy free, we im- 
ported over 45,000,000 pounds of shoddy the first year under the 
Wilson and Gorman tariff act. 

Now, I ask the Senator, with wool free and shoddy free, which 
e, is the consumer? Would he have shoddy instead of 
woo 

Mr. DOLLIVER. At that time we had not money enough to 
buy either. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true, probably; but at a time like the 
present, when the best worsted goods are being sold, double 
width of 56 inches, 3 to 34 yards, sufficient to make a suit of 
clothes, at the small price of from 85 cents to $1.25 per yard, do 
we need to ask to put our tariff down where rags instead of all 
pure wool shall enter into the structure of the cloth for our 
working people? Here is the product of rags [exhibiting]. It 
has no fiber of length, as the Senator can see. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do you mean to say that all shoddy is 
without any fiber at all? 

Mr. WARREN. It is a broken and worn fiber. I want to 
say that while this shoddy does thicken the cloth and does make 
it warmer if you can keep it hanging together long enough, at 
the same time it cuts out just that much weight of our domestic 
wool—it takes just that much wool market away from the wool- 
growers. The proposition right now is, Shall we clothe our 
people in rags or shall we clothe them in home-grown wool, and 
if we fall short between the supply and the need, shall we buy 
shoddy or shall we buy wool? 

At the time the Senator speaks of, when over 45,000,000 
pounds of shoddy came in here, we had all we could do to buy 
even cheap clothing. Does the Senator want to reduce us to 
that point now? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No. 

Mr. WARREN. Does he wish to make the price of shoddy 
so much less than the price of wool that the temptation will be 
ten times as great as it was then? They made cloth at that 
time of single width—27 inches—that was sold here for 18 cents 
per yard, and the men who bought it were beaten out of 17} 
cents on every yard of it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to ask the Senator from Wyoming if 
it is not a fact that those who sell the cloth made of this shoddy 
always advertise the cloth as all wool and never advertise it as 
a product of shoddy, and if it is not therefore an imposition on 
the purchasing public? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. In the past, not long ago, a tender of 
law along the lines of the oleomargarine and pure-food laws, to 
require cloth to be tabbed with the material in it, was offered, 
and there was such an earnest protest on the part of the manu- 
facturers of cheap woolens as probably was never before offered 
marred the Dome of this Capitol, and we were compelled to drop 
it there. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Just a moment more, if the Senator will 
allow me. 

I may not be very well dressed at this moment, but of the 
suit of clothes that I now have on, the cloth, 54 inches wide, 
costs, the mill price, $1.20 per yard.. Now, the cheapest shoddy 
cloth that ever was made, and that was in times of free 
shoddy, was 18 cents per yard for half that width, which would 
be 36 cents, in comparison with $1.20 for all pure new wool 
worsted cloth. I ask if we want to encourage by letting down 
the bars here the introduction of rags that take away pound 
for pound the market of the American woolgrower for just 
that much of his product; and, second, deal out to the customer 
a fabric which, if he once gets it wet, he will have to hang out 
and call in a neighbor to tell him what kind of garment it 
is when dry, for it will be out of shape if not all to pieces? Here 
we have the opportunity to have clothing of the best character 
for a matter or $3 or $4 for the cloth in a suit, and it costs 
for making the suit just as much if it is a rag suit made of 
shoddy as it does if it is an all-wool suit. 


Is it necessary for us to reduce the price of shoddy down to 
a lower tariff ratio than we put on anything else in the woolen 
line, so that the consumers of this country at every point can 
be humbugged and robbed? Is that what the Senator would 
like to do? We have rags of our owns We make them into 
shoddy. As the Senator says, we take them from the tailor, we 
take them wherever they fall, and they enter into our manu- 
factures. Now, the Senator asks us to let down the bars and 
import rags from all pauper cities of Europe to drive out the 
woolgrowers that grow wool here, and to keep from buying 
absolutely pure wool abroad that can be bought almost as cheap 
as the rags themselves. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not intend to allow the 
Senator’s statement that I want this country flooded with rags 
from abroad—— 
> Ne WARREN. I ask the Senator if he wishes that to be 

one > 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do want this duty on rags high enough 
to keep them out, but I do not want them so high as to invite 
enterprising persons to organize the rag business into one hand. 

I called attention this morning to the fact that this duty is 
mere guesswork. There is no man on the committee or on this 
floor who knows what the difference in the price of rags in 
London and New York is. It is just simply a piece of ordinary 
mental play in which these duties are put absolutely prohibi- 
tive. The result of it has been, first, to keep rags out, and I am 
glad of it; and the second result has been to organize in this 
market place the United Woolen By-Products Company, gen- 
erally known as the “rag trust.“ The result is that every 
American woolen manufacturer is trying to buy our own rags 
sent, not to Europe, Asia, Africa, or the islands of the sea, but 
to the city of New York, and Cincinnati, and Cleveland, and 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and San Francisco, to the agents of the 
American Woolen By-Products Company, and these people are 
eee benefit of clergy; and they are here complaining 
about it. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator tell us about this great 
corporation that he mentioned that nobody else knows anything 
abou 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My honored friend has not forgotten. 

Mr. WARREN. Wil he point us where we can go and find 
it, so we can learn where all the woolen factories are located 
and what their capital is, and so forth? Can he direct us to 
some point where we can get the particulars of the concern actu- 
ally doing business that bas a corner on rags? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If my friend will consult the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], whom I do not happen now to see 
in this Chamber, he will give him particulars of that branch 
of the rag trust that is now operating in Cleveland, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator feel that we are going to 
be short of rags? Does he fear a dearth of rags? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think the rag trust is going to be 
short of money so long as the carded woolen manufacturer 
must purchase from it. 

Mr. WARREN. The carded woolen manufacturer desires to 
clothe the people well and that they shall not depend upon rags. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

. Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On the subject of shoddy, I have a bit 
of testimony taken from the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee which I think will be pertinent at this point 
of the discussion. When Mr. Whitman—— 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator please direct us to the page 
of the testimony? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iam not able to cite the page just now, 
but I will cite an incident and will give all of the testimony 
from the hearings. I think the Senator from Wyoming will be 
able to turn to it without any difficulty. 

Mr. WARREN. I only wished to see what might precede 
and what succeed it. $ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When Mr. William Whitman, of “ wool 
top” fame, was before the Committee on Ways and Means, on 
the 2d day of December, Mr. LONGWORTH, of Ohio, a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, propounded to him the fol- 
lowing question. You can find it in Mr. Whitman's testimony 
without much difficulty, I think, but I will give you all there is 
of it. I have not garbled it. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I desire to ask 
volve any political theory, and I wi 
you a few sentences from a letter that I received this mornin rom 
a constituent of mine. I will say that he is a Republican—I know 
it because I served th him in the legislature—and therefore he 
would not be biased by free-trade theories in asking for a reduction 
in the tariff on woolens. He makes this statement: 

“As a manufacturer of clothing for a iod of almost fifty years, 1 
can truthfully state that I never handl: cloth of so inferior a quality 


a question which will not in- 
put it in the form of reading to 
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for the price as I do now. The masses, consist of laborers, mechan- 
ics, and farmers, the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiving 
practically no value for their money. e qualities and colorings are 
so poor that in many instances the colorings fade and cockle, and in the 
manufacture of garments give positively no satisfaction to the wearer.” 

End of the quotation from the letter. Mr. LoNGWorRTH says: 


I would like to hear your comments on that statement. 

Mr. WHITMAN. It is not true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not true? 

Mr. WHITMAN. It is not true. There never was a time in the history 
of the United States when goods were as well made as they are now, 
and there never was a time when the oon wore such ; clothing ; 
and I will apply that to both men and women. (Pp. 8352 and 5353, 
Tariff Hearings, Vol. V. Woolen and Worsted Industry.) 

At the bottom of the same page upon which I find this state- 
ment of Mr. Whitman as a footnote there appears a letter 
which evidently was placed in the hearings by Representative 
LonewortH. It came manifestly in response to Mr. Whitman's 
denial, and reads as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 9, 1908. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Honored Sin: At a meeting of the Cincinnati Clothiers’ Association 
held on the 8th day of December, 1908, Max 5 presented and 
read cory of a letter which, under date of November 30, 1908, he had 
addressed to the Hon. NICHOLAS LoNGwortu, Congressman from the First 
Ohio District, member of the Ways and Means Committee, on the sub- 
ject of the tariff as it affects fabrics entering into the manufacture 
of clothing, and the attention of the association was called by Mr. 
Silberberg to the fact that Mr. Loxgwonrn had referred, in the course 
of an examination of Mr. William Whitman, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers (who appeared before the Ways and 


Means Committee to testify), to the letter addressed to him by Mr. 


Silberberg and asked Mr. Whitman to comment thereon, and especially 
to a statement made in said letter that “ Never before in the history 
of the country had woolens from the mills been so rank and costly to 
770 8 . as now.“ To which Mr. Whitman replied: 

The Cincinnati Clothiers’ Association, composed of substantially all 
the clothing manufacturers of Cincinnati, Ohio, wishes to corroborate 
each and every statement contained in the letter addressed by Mr. Max 
Silberberg to the Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, dated November 30, 
1908, and desires in this way to make each and every statement con- 
tained in said letter the statement of this association, and the president 
and secretary of this association are authorized and directed to certify 
this action and forward the same to the Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
for arpa er og the Ways and Means Committee of the Congress of 
sa te the undersigned. president and secretary of the Cincinnati 
Clothiers’ Association, hereby certify that the foregoing action was 
taken and adopted by said association at a meeting thereof held on the 
8th day of December, 1908. 

CHARLES SHOHL, President. 
ENOCH L. STRICKER, Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SMITH of Michigan in the 
chair). The Senator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not want to go any 
further into that question except to state that if what these 
people say is true we have not escaped this affliction of rags by 
the policy that has been pursued up to this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that there is a large 
product of rags in this country. The larger portion is what 
falls from the tailor’s cutting bench or table, because we do not 
have that ragged, poor population that some of the old coun- 
tries have, thanks to our better country, better legislation, tariff 
acts, and so forth. So rags are bound to enter into the manu- 
facture of cloth to a greater or less extent. But the point I 
want to make is, that after we have taken care of our own wool 
and our own rags, shall it be wool that comes in as an extra 
supply, or shall it be the rags from the slums of foreign countries? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
about this despised shoddy. I have in my mind a very excellent 
treatise on textile fabrics by Professor Matthews, who is the 
head of the chemical and dyeing department of the Philadelphia 
Textilé School, and he speaks of this despised shoddy in such 
terms as would almost seem to refute some descriptions that 
have been made of it. In fact, he devotes a chapter to the 
various ways of determining whether goods are made of pure 
wool or shoddy, and he ends his chapter by saying, on page 74, 
that Most samples of shoddy in fact show scarcely any struc- 
tural difference from ordinary fleece wool.” I have quoted that 
to show that there are all grades of these materials, though I 
desire to add that I do not want any of them admitted into the 
United States. 

The thing I complain of is that we are putting a duty upon 
them not only high enough to keep them out, but high enough 
to warrant the organization here of mercantile agencies, the 
operation of which has been greatly to the disadvantage of 
those of our own manufacturers who are compelled to buy these 
articles in the ordinary course of their business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph as amended is 
agreed to, if there is no objection. The Chair hears none. 


The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 372, “wool and hair which have been advanced in any 
manner,” and so forth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no amendment to the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to paragraph 372. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
next paragraph. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 373. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for paragraph 
872, which I will send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 372 has been 
adopted, unless there is objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to have it reconsidered for the pur- 
pose of offering a substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be reconsidered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to its being reconsid- 
ered for the purpose of offering a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reconsideration will be 
granted, unless there is objection. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 129, paragraph 372, strike out the 
House text and insert the following: 

372. Wools advanced from the scoured state, known as tops, val- 
it more than A cents pes pounds BE conta per pounds abs kn Addio 
therete on all the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valores: een 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa as a substitute for 
paragraph 372. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to have the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 

to call the roll, 
Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Bourne’s name was called). I am 
requested to announce that the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Bourne] is paired with the junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. T- 
MAN], which, in his absence and with the consent of the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin], I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], which will leave the 
Senator from Mississippi and myself at liberty to vote. I vote 
“na y” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Derew]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). Under the 
arrangement announced by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM], I am at liberty to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to announce—and it will not be neces- 
sary to make this announcement again—that my colleague [Mr. 
ELKINS] is unavoidably detained to-day from the Senate. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. I 
shall not make this announcement on future roll calls.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Bacon Davis McLaurin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Smith, Md, 
Brown Fletcher Money Stone 
Burkett Foster Nelson ‘Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Newlands Taylor 
Cla Hughes Overman 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Cummins La Follette Rayner 

NAYS—42. 
Aldrich Crane Guggenheim Root 
Borah Crawford Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smoot 
Briggs Dick Lodge Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon McEnery Warner 
Burrows du Pont Page Warren 
Burton Flint Penrose Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Piles 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Baile Clarke, Ark. Frye Owen 
Bankhead Daniel Hale Richardson 
Beveridge Depew Jones Shively 
Bourne Elkins Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Frazier Oliver Tillman 


So Mr. Dotiiver’s amendment was rejected. 
The paragraph was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next paragraph passed 
over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is 373, to 
which the Committee on Finance propose an amendment on 
page 130, line 2, after the word “ class,” to strike out “in addi- 
tion thereto 25 per cent ad valorem; and in line 7, after the 
word “thereto,” insert the words “upon all the foregoing.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to offer a substi- 
tute for paragraph 373, which has just been amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 129, in line 25, it is pro- 
posed to strike out paragraph 373, and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


873. On made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 


40 cents per pound, 274 cents per pound on the wool contained therein ; 
valued at more than 40 cents per und, 38% cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein; and, in addition thereto, on all foregoing, 
85 per cent ad valorem. > 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, this is the first paragraph 
in which a peculiar anomaly of our wool tariff, which has been 
perpetuated for a great many years, appears, and that is our 
effort to compensate the manufacturer on account of the loss 
which he sustains by reason of the tariff on raw wool. So, in 
the case of yarn, we propose to compensate him by assessing 
on imported yarn three times the duty on the corresponding 
class of wool, and, in addition to that, a protective ad valorem 
of a given percentage. 

I have already stated that I do not intend now to make any 
fight on this theory of compensatory duties, although I am sure 
that the compensatory rates are not scientifically proportioned, 
and in themselves operate to create unnecessary inequalities; 
but there is one thing of which I feel comparatively sure, and 
that is when you compensate a man for a loss which he has 
sustained you ought to be certain he has sustained the loss. 

Therefore, in making compensation to the manufacturer for 
the loss which he has sustained by reason of the duty on the 
wool contained in these yarns, I propose to assess the compensa- 
tion, not upon the weight of the yarns, but upon the weight of 
the wool contained in them. I submit that amendment for the 
friendly consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1908, Mr. Taft, then the candidate of the Republican party 
for the Presidency, said, at Des Moines, Iowa : 

It is my poem that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican party will be, on the whole, a substantial 
revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions in 
this regard. 

I doubt if there were any schedules of the Dingley law 
more prominently in the mind of Mr. Taft when he uttered those 
words at Des Moines, Iowa, than the schedule now under con- 
sideration. He was then upon his western tour in the presi- 
dential campaign and was addressing voters in support of his 
candidacy. I think in no speech which he made in the Middle 
West did he neglect to emphasize this idea and to make sub- 
stantially the statement which I have quoted. 

Mr. President, all students of the tariff question must realize 
that this particular schedule relating to wool and woolens, 
essentially a necessary of life, should, above all others, be care- 
fully reconstructed as to the manufactures of woo! and revised 
downward. But this schedule has not been reconstructed in 
accordance with the petitions of the American people nor the 
pledges of the Republican platform. 

I believe, sir, that the manufacturers of certain classes of 
woolen fabrics have come into almost supreme control and have 
succeeded in impressing upon the Congress their views and their 
interests to the exclusion of the interests of the consumers of 
the country. 

I believe with the Senator from Iowa that the coalition formed 
many years ago between the representatives of the wool pro- 
ducers and the manufacturers now operates as a hardship upon 
the producers of wool and gives to the manufacturers, and 
especially to the manufacturers of one branch of this business, 
an unjust measure of protection. 

I wish to direct the attention of the Senate to some of the 
reasons why this wool and woolen schedule should be dealt with 
thoroughly and comprehensively and according to the true prin- 
ciples of protection. 

COMBINATION IN WOOL INDUSTRY. 

First, I assert that there is a combination in one branch of this 

industry creating a changed condition, which must be recognized 


in fixing the tariff duties if the interest of the average citizen 
is to receive any consideration. I cite the highest authority in 
this country, giving the exact facts showing the existence of a 
trust in the manufacture of worsted cloth. I refer to Moody's 
“The Truth About the Trusts,” published in 1904, from which 
I have already quoted in this debate. It is not a partisan work, 
but an authoritative compilation by one of our great economic 
students of the facts of record concerning every great trust in 
the country in 1904. It is not an attack upon the trust system; 
it simply records the facts respecting every important trust, the 
date of its organization, under what state law it was organized, 
the number of theretofore independent companies which came 
into it, and the percentage of control over the business, together 
with capitalization and other facts of a similar character. 
Mr. Meody has this to say with respect to this trust: 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY—THE WOOL TRUST. 


Incorporated under New Jersey laws, March 29, 1899. It has ac- 
quired and now owns the property of the following establishments: 
Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; National and Providence Worsted 
I.; Saranac Mills, Fulton 


Providence, R. I.; 
Fitehburg Mills, 


Mills, Fulton, N. X.; 


Fitchburg, Mass. ; Valley Mills, Providence, R. I.:; Riverside Mills, 
ce, R. I.; Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass.; Sawyer Mills, Dover, 

N. H.; Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Beaver Brook Mills, Lowell, 
; Vassalboro Mills, North Vassaiboro, Me.; Puritan Mills, Piy- 


Mills, Skowhegan, Me.; Kennebec Mills,’ Fair- 


Mills, Dover, Me.; Ray 
bosset Mills, Providence, R. I.; Baltic Mills, 
s, Moosup, Conn.; Lebanon Mills, Lebanon, 
. II.; Prospect Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Globe Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Capital stock authorized, $25,000,000; 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred, and $40,000,000 common stock. Par value, $190. Outstanding, 
$20,000,000 rred $29, al 

Dividends are regularly paid on the preferred stock. 


about 60 per cent; products: Wool 
of monopoly: Strong (large tariff 
$49,501,000; market value, $17,000,000. 

Mr. President, I have been admonished in the last twenty-four 
hours that this trust is very active. We have in Wisconsin a 
few woolen mills. They are not manufacturing worsteds; they 
are not the people who get the cream of these tariff benefits, 
but they have been appealed to to wire me to support the exist- 
ing rates of Schedule K. A curious thing about it is that I was 
not taken wholly unawares; I was warned of what was coming. 

June 5 I received a letter which I must lay before the Senate 


Ch: Us, 
Franklin, Mass.; W. 
d, N. H.; Moosup 


without giving the name of the author, and I suppose it will 


be denounced as an anonymous communication. But the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] quoted in his speech 
certain communications in support of his arguments from which 
the signatures were withheld. Since we began the consid- 
eration of these schedules I have gone very carefully through 
the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, and I 
find with respect to the cost of production many unsigned state- 
ments, which instead of being identified with the name of the 
persons offering the facts are designated by number. For in- 
stance, the National Association of Manufacturers through Wil- 
liam Whitman filed a long statement with that committee pur- 
porting to give among other things certain information regarding 
the manufacture of woolen blankets, instead of giving the names 
of the manufacturers, the statements are headed Statement 
of blanket manufacturer No. 1;” Statement of blanket manufac- 
turer No. 2,” and so on, all submitted anonymously to the Ways 
and Means Committee. s 

The Finance Committee sought to discredit the document fur- 
nished by the German Government on request of the Secretary 
of State, giving information respecting wages and cost of pro- 
duction in Germany, because the names of the manufacturers 
who signed the statements were not—for trade reasons—to be 
given out for publication, although open for official inspection 
and verification at the State Department. 

INSPIRED TELEGRAMS FAVORING PRESENT DUTIES. 

However, the precedent established by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] and by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, warrants me in submit- 
ting without his name, this letter written me by a dealer in 
woolens in a Western State, warning me that I would receive 
certain telegrams. I read from his letter as follows: 

Dran Sin: You will some time next week receive 25 to 50 telegrams 
from Wisconsin saying something to this effect— 

Now he quotes 

“ Barnestly request your support Schedule K, duties on wastes, yarn, 
cloths, dress g as reported by Finance Committee, as important to 
woolgrowers as duty on raw wool.” 

You know we have nearly a million sheep in Wisconsin, and I 
am berne down upon as suggested by this letter in the name of 
the woolgrowers to support Schedule K. The letter continues: 

The other man who is being the subject of attack is Senator BEVERIDGE, 
who, at a given signal, will receive a large line of letters, also tele- 

from his State, emanating from same source. You may use 
information in any manner that you desire, but it must not be 
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known that it emanates from me. As there is only one Pr ap outside 
of myself familiar with this subject at this time, 

I have no desire to enter into any t 
also realize the futility of it, as the tariff measure will be Sepis not- 
withstanding 2 all the friends of revision may desire. I merely 


thought I would apprise you of whence emanates the great clamor to 


protect wool, if you get the wires. 

Now he adds the following: 

You will not get many wires. The $50 which were sent to be dis- 
tributed in dollar bills to pay for 50 telegrams were kept by the party 
who was to disburse them. 

[Laughter.] 

And it is not likely that many of the manufacturers will spend any- 
thing on telegrams. 

As a matter of fact I did not get 50. I have four here and 
two in my committee room. All read just alike, and all read 
just as the writer of this letter said they would read. His 
letter was dated the 5th, and these telegrams are dated the 8th. 
I will read one of them. 

Mr. GORE. Read them all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will read enough to show their simi- 
larity. I will not read the names of the men or the companies 
that signed them, because I think they have been misled into 
signing and sending them, and I do not want to subject them 
to embarrassment. 

I remember when the Aldrich currency bill was pending before 
the Senate—a bill that was passed in the interest of the great 
group banks engaged in speculative finance—it was possible for 
them to enlist the small commercial bankers of the country to 
wire Senators to oppose amendments framed in the interest of 
the commercial banks. So I know the power of this system as 
it reaches out over these United States. It is all one great sys- 

tem. Behind all legislation of this character is one great power. 


ALL READ ALIKE, SHOWING THE SAME ORIGIN. 


I read you what is written in this telegram. Keep in mind 
what I have read from the letter. The telegram is addressed 
to me and is dated from a city in Wisconsin: 

June 8, 1909. Earnestly request your su a Sebedule K. — es on | 
wastes, yarns, cloths, dress goods, as repo — 7 Finance Comm 
as important to wool growers as duty on raw woo! 

I will read another one. It is dated the same day, June 8, 
* another city in Wisconsin. 

Earnestly Our- su rt Schedule on wast arns, 
cloths, ea ce ea reper by F — — as pare deren 
to wool growers as duty on raw wool. 

{Laughter.] 

I will read you another one from still another town in Wis- 
consin. 

Earnestl uest your su Schedule K, duty on wastes, yarns, 
cloths, e Za N by Finance — — as important 
to wool growers as duty on raw material. 

All read alike. I have two more in my committee room. 

I received another telegram from a gentleman who evidently 
knew that these messages were to be sent me and knew who in- 
spired them. He wired me as follows: 

ou are receivi: to-day undoubtedly or ate 
„ I request pi — on working. — * viy 

It is signed T. H. Cochrane, Portage, Wis.” 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit a 
question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Do the signers of the other telegrams which 
the Senator has read ask him to withhold their names? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; they do not, but I withhold them 
because I think they have been fooled, just as I am inclined to 
think the Senator from Wyoming has been fooled. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Wisconsin is probably a 
judge of the fooling business. I simply asked the question, in 
respectful manner, whether it was—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I gave you my reason. I stated to the 
Senate my reasons for withholding the names. 

Mr. WARREN. I simply asked whether the senders of the 
telegrams requested that their names be withheld. 

RESULTS GOOD—MORE PROGRESSIVES IN THE SENATE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I stated that I withheld them just as 
I withheld the names of bankers in Wisconsin who wired me 
and wrote me with respect to the currency bill, which the 
Senator from Georgia immediately after it had been passed 
very properly denounced as an infamy. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask another question? Is it not pos- 
sible that the signers of the telegrams would prefer to have 
the signatures follow the body of the telegrams? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have so much doubt about it that I 
withhold them. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And I will be the judge of that, with 
the permission of the Senator from Wyoming. 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator feels that the men who sent him 
the telegrams do not know their business, and he withholds 
their names? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know enough about methods of the 
system to warrant the belief that there are many people who do 
not know how they are being preyed upon by the special in- 
terests of this country. 

Mr. WARREN. And the Senator is—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And I am inclined to think—I want to 
penere it if I can—that there are men on this floor who do not 

ow. 

Mr. WARREN. Do not know what? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Who do not know the interests they 
are really serving. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will tell us. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Who are they? 

Mr. WARREN. Who are they? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have spent two or three years in an 
effort to make that very plain. 

Mr. WARREN. What are the net results? 

s xi 3 FOLLETTE. If you want me to be more explicit, 

w 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to know what the net results 
of his efforts have been. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They have been pretty good. 

Mr. WARREN. Good. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When I came here I stood alone in 
this Chamber. Now there are nearly a dozen men who stand 
with me. The results have been pretty good. 

Mr. WARREN. Good. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And they will be better, let me say 
to the Senator from Wyoming. The lines of those who wit- 
tingly or unwittingly serve great interests will be further 
broken, not only in the Middle West and the Far West, where 
great progress has been made, but in the East as well. I think 
I know what I am talking about. 

Mr. BACON. Without requesting any yielding on the part 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, I desire to make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrieh Clay Gore Paynter 
Bacon Crane G nheim Penrose 
Beveridge Crawford Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Cullom Hughes Piles 
Bradley Cum: Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 
Bran Curtis Johnston, Ala. Root 
Briggs Davis Jones Seott 
Bristow Dick Smith, Md. 
Brown Dillin; La Follette Smoot 
Bulkeley Dixon — Stephenson 
Burkett - Dolliver McCumber Stone 
Burnham du Pont McE Sutherland 
Burrews Flint MeLaur Taylor 

er 115 —— wis — Warner 
Chamberlain azier elson arren 

p Frye . Newlands 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Overman 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Page 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum of the Senate 
present. 

MANUFACTURERS HAVE ADVANTAGE OVER WOOL PRODUCERS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to discuss this schedule on its 
merits. It gives manufacturers an advantage over wool pro- 
ducers. The first evidence of that fact which I bring to the 
attention of the Senate is found upon page 51 of the Book 
of Estimates, two sheets of which I hold in my hand. The pro- 
ducer of wool in this country gets from 42 to 45 per cent ad valo- 
rem tariff benefit under the law. I will put it at the highest 
rate—45 per cent—for the comparison I shall make, which is to 
contrast the supposed benefit that goes to the farmer or producer 
of the wool with the so-called compensatory duty, conferred upon 
the manufacturer because there is a tariff upon the wool used in 
his business. Anybody can make this computation for himself, 
as I have made it. 

On page 51 of the Book of Estimates, beginning with para- 
graph 372, it will be found that the tariff benefit given to the 
manufacturer on the first item in that paragraph amounts to 
149 per cent ad valorem. Of that, 50 per cent is supposed to be 
his protective duty, to protect him on his manufacturing cost, 
and the balance is given to him because there is a duty on 
wool which increases the price of his raw material. Take the 
duty on raw wool from the duty that the manufacturer re- 
ceives, and you find that upon the first subdivision in para- 
graph 372, the farmer or the producer of wool gets a tariff of 
45 per cent upon the wool for which the manufacturer receives 
as a compensatory tariff 99 per cent. 
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I will not detain the Senate to read the descriptions of the 
cloths to which the different rates are applied, but I will follow 
down rapidly through the column, simply giving the figures, and 
anybody who chooses to follow me will have an opportunity to 
correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be fair to the Senate for the 
Senator from Wisconsin to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the average value of the cloth that he is speaking 
of now is 33.3 cents a pound, and that is why the ad valorem 
duty is 149 per cent? He must know it is not all wool, because 
wool itself, if it were all wool, is worth from 70 to 80 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand it perfectly well, and I 
understand the pretty little trick that is woven into the averages 
in every line of this tariff bill. I have been studying it, and 
while we have been driven under whip and spur in the con- 
sideration of this bill, and have been given short hours in 
which to work outside of this Chamber upon these schedules, I 
have done the best I could and have come, I think, to a pretty 

‘fair understanding of the entire scheme. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing I have in view—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand the object of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is to get before the Senate the facts in the case. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is my only purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator must know that the scoured 
wool, to make the cloth specified here, is worth to-day about 
70 cents a pound. So if the value here is only 33 cents the 
fabric must be mixed with the lowest kind of waste to bring it 
in here. Therefore that brings the ad valorem duty way up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The value is expressed, in the line to 
which I was calling attention, at 33 cents per pound. 

HIGH DUTIES ENJOYED BY MANUFACTURERS, 

Passing down the column, I give the compensatory duty 
which the manufacturer gets, additional to his protective duty, 
as compared with the 45 per cent ad valorem duty which 
the woolgrower gets. On the third item he gets 103 per cent; 
on the next description of goods 474 per cent; on the next 
description of goods 91 per cent; on the next description of goods 
69 per cent; on the next description 45.67 per cent; on the next 
91.78 per cent; on the next 64.34 per cent; on the next 45.33 per 
cent; on the next 90.55 per cent; on the next 78.11; on the next 
87; on the next 22 per cent; on the next 84 per cent—I will not 
read the fractions—on the next 68 per cent; on the next 39 per 
cent; on the next 77 per cent; on the next 71 per cent; on the 
next 31 per cent; on the next 115 per cent; on the next 70 per 
cent; on the next 39 per cent; on the next 113 per cent; on the 
next 66 per cent; on the next 55 per cent; on the next 33 per 
cent; on the next 75 per cent; on the next 51 per cent; on the 
next 55 per cent; on the next 51 per cent; on the next 46 per 
cent; on the next 69 per cent; on the next 65 per cent; on the 
next 67 per cent; on the next 54 per cent; on the next 48 per 
cent; on the next 68 per cent; on the next 45 per cent; on the 
next 35 per cent. 

MANUFACTURERS ABSORB BENEFITS INTENDED FOR FARMERS. 

Mr. President, statistics of sheep raising and wool produc- 
tion prove that the manufacturer has absorbed the lion’s share 
of the benefits supposedly granted in this schedule to the farmer 
engaged in sheep husbandry. 

The first statistics of wool production that I have been able to 
discover are for the year 1884. I started with 1885, and in order 
to be as fair as I could I have taken five-year periods from that 
time to this. In 1885 we produced in this country 308,000,000 
pounds of wool. Let us see how this production of wool has 
been stimulated by that alliance, which was supposed to be 
even handed between the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer 
when the weaver married the shepherd, as immortalized by my 
friend from Iowa [Senator DoLLIVER]. In 1885 we were pro- 
ducing 308,000,000 pounds; in 1890, 276,000,000 pounds; in 1895, 
809,000,000 pounds of wool in this country was the production; 
in 1900, 288,000,000 pounds; in 1905, 295,000,000 pounds; in 1907, 
298,000,000 pounds; and in 1908, as estimated by the wool manu- 
facturers, 311,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator the figures for 1897 there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I started with 1885, the first year after 
the statistics were preserved by the Agricultural Department, 
and I have come down at five-year periods since that time. 
Any Senator can go to the Statistical Abstract for himself and 
get all the years. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Surely. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course the Senator knows that starting 
at 1884 we started at the maximum growth of wool, because it 


had grown up under the law of 1867, which was more favorable 
than the legislation before it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I started with 1885 so as to use the 
figures for the census years. I could not start earlier than 
1884, because I could not find any statistics back of that time. 
That was the first year, as I was informed at the Agricultural 
Department, that that department began to preserve the sta- 
tistics with respect to the number of sheep in this country. 

Mr. WARREN. I will not interrupt the Senator if he does 
not wish me to do so. k 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all right. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is very fair to state that there was 
a steady growth, and when I say a steady growth, taking any 
group of years all the way, from the favorable legislation of 
1867 up to the effect of the unfavorable legislation which oc- 
curred in 1883, but which was not applicable until 1884, and 
which could not actually cut down the fleeces growing on the 
sheep. Now, starting from the point the Senator has there, it 
went up and down until 1897, when there was a tremendous gap, 
a tremendous loss in sheep and wool, caused, in my judgment, 
and I think the Senator will agree with me, by unfavorable 
legislation affecting the woolgrower and manufacturer alike, 
especially the act of 1894. 

Now, then, I want to say in this connection that in 1883 the 
duties upon the wool itself, which were practically those of the 
years prior to the cutting down of the manufactures, lessened 
the amount of wool that was purchased at home, and we have 
no other good market except at home; we can not export. 
Hence the effect of the reflex in putting out of business the 
manufacturers of wool and allowing cloths from another country 
to come in of course cut down the growth of wool, because we 
had not the market for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator—— 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 


USES FIGURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in just a moment. I will 
say to the Senator from Wyoming I do not know where he gets 
his statistics with respect to the number of sheep in this coun- 
try for the years previous to 1884. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment informed me that prior to that time there were no 
statistics of the number of sheep or of the wool production of 
this country. It may be that some benevolent manufacturers 
are able to furnish statistics covering the number of sheep and 
wool production back to 1860 which would be useful in this dis- 
cussion from some points of view. In so far as I will give facts 
and figures to the Senate, they will be based upon authorities 
which ought not to be questioned here. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. May I say to the Senator that the statistics 
published under the law of the United States furnish the figures 
the Senator wishes? For instance, I have in my hand a sheet 
which starts with the production of wool in 1840 and gives every 
year. It gives the wool grown here; it gives the exports and the 
imports. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no doubt the Senator can 

et—— 
8 Mr. WARREN. I have asked to have it included in the 
speech I made to-day. As to sheep from 1840, when we com- 
menced enumerating sheep, we started in 1840—if the Senator 
wishes to have the number stated—with something over 
19,000,000 sheep. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are those reports furnished by the 
Agricultural Department? 

Mr. WARREN. What you can not get in the Agricultural 
Department you can get in the Census Office. You can also get 
some of the figures from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I applied to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as I believed that department to be the proper place to 
get full statistics upon this subject. I inquired there and was 
informed that I could not get reliable data as to the number of 
sheep in this country for the years previous to 1884. 

Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. I merely wish to say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that he will find on page 589 of the Statistical Abstract 
for 1905 the wool production from 1840 down. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand. The wool production, I 
think, will be found 

Mr. ROOT. The number of sheep is not given before 1885. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I was talking at this time about 
the number of sheep. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 
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Nr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. McLAURIN. It is the wool production that I was going 
to give. I thought that is what was called for by the Senator 
from Wyoming. I have the wool production of the United States 
from 1894 to 1907, inclusive, and if the Senator will allow me, 
as it will take but a minute, I will read it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The table is as follows: 

The production of wool in the United States for years 18945-1908. 
Pounds. 
325, 210, 712 
294, 296, 726 
272, 474, 708 


eee 211. 138, 521 
Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator go on and read the next 
item or two? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Just a moment. Let me say to both 
Senators—— 

Mr. WARREN. I simply want to complete the statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say to both Senators that I do 
not think that affects the argument I am making, which is that 
the number of sheep has not very materially increased from 
1885, or that the production of wool has not very materially 
increased from 1885 down to the present time. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is right. There was a large 
number of sheep in 1884-85, but if the Senator will look bacx 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am speaking of the production of 
wool and 


TAKES FIGURES FOR REPRESENTATIVE YEARS. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator spoke of this, too. I am speak- 
ing of the sheep. He will find that in 1896 the number of sheep 
had decreased below 37,000,000; it had gone down from nearly 
54,000,000 to something like 86,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All these figures, I suppose, are ac- 
cessible to every Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Most of them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I have taken, as I said, these years be- 
cause I believed they would be fairly representative—the census 
period and the intermediate period. I will say that I was in- 
formed by the Agricultural Department that excepting for the 
census period it is always an estimated number. I think all 
these statistics that are quoted here for intermediate periods 
have been furnished by the woolen manufacturers; at least, the 
Agricultural Department informed me that they depended upon 
the manufacturers for their figures for this year. 

Mr. WARREN. I have in my hand a sheet taken—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I know you will find those figures re- 
printed in government reports, but I, nevertheless, say that 
unless they were taken in census periods, as I am informed, 
they have been gathered from private sources and were not 
procured by the Government through its agencies for the collec- 
tion of statistics. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator think the figures here pub- 
lished by the Government are erroneous? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I state the fact, and every Senator 
can make his own deduction. I say I am informed by the 
Agricultural Department that for the census period they are 
based upon the census, and that for the intermediate period 
for which I have given them, and for which I shall continue 
to give them, they are based upon estimates and are so given 
to me by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator inquired at the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, which has these things in charge? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I went to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. President, which has a statistical bureau, because I 
thought it was pretty good authority on sheep. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator should have gone, I think, to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, which has all the mat- 
ters of census figures, whether they occurred in ten-year periods 
or otherwise. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not apprehend that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has any more accurate informa- 


* Estimated statistics prepared by the National Association of Wool 
Manufac! also published in Yearbook of the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture. 


tion upon the number of animals in this country than has the 
Department of Agriculture, but I do not propose to spend any 
more time on that subject now, or to submit to further interrnp- 
tions upon that branch of what I have to say, because, Mr. 
President, every Senator has the same source of information 
that I have, and no one will be misled by my statements. I 
have taken what I assume to be a pretty fair basis upon which 
to build in respect to the increase in the production. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield for a question, but I do not care 
to have the argument that I want to make interrupted by dis- 
sertations upon this subject any further. 

Mr. CARTER. I will ask the Senator if he will not modify 
his statement with reference to the figures being based solely 
upon estimates as to the number of sheep, in the light of the 
fact that the Census Office determines the number of sheep out- 
side of the regular census year from the assessment rolls in the 
various States? These assessment rolls, as a rule, show a less 
number of sheep than really exist, because it happens frequently 
that the sheep are not always at home the day the assessor calls. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. All that relates, Mr. President, I sup- 
pose, only to the last decennial census, and does not relate to 
any previous time. 

Mr. CARTER. The conditions to which I have referred ob- 
tained prior to the last decennial census. The assessment rolls 
of the respective counties in the States were taken as to the num- 
ber of sheep, and they were taken by the Government as a cor- 
rect return of the number of sheep in each county. I think 
that is only an approximation, but still it is based upon definite 


figures, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, the figures which I have 
giyen from the Agricultural Department for the ten-year period 
are the census figures, and for the intermediate periods they 
are estimates, as I am informed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. I will now proceed with my argument. 

In 1885 we produced 308,000,000 pounds of wool in this 
country; in 1890 we produced 276,000,000 pounds; in 1895 we 
produced 309,000,000 pounds; in 1900 we produced 288,000,000 
pounds; in 1905 we produced 295,000,000 pounds; in 1907 we 
produced 298,000,000 pounds; and according to the estimates 
of the Agricultural Department, based upon statements made by 
the Woolen Manufacturers’ National Association, they think 
there were 311,000,000 for 1908. 

The number of sheep in this country I get from the same 
source, as follows: 


Total number of sheep. 


— 


Year, 


Senator knows, occurred both of the changes of the tariff that 
were disastrous to the growth of sheep. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that I know what changes were made in the 
tariff, and that I suppose every other Senator knows of the 
tariff changes during that period and will be able to interpret 
these figures in that light. 

Now, Mr. President, let me give the wool consumption for the 
same period. 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator be good enough to put in 
there the number of sheep in 1897? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I am giving the figures for five- 
year periods. - 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator allow me to put it in? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator can put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD all the statistics that he thinks ought to go in. 

Mr. WARREN. Does he think it would injure his speech? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; not if they show average pro- 
duction. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it might. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I left out exceptional years, because I 
did not think it a fair way in which to submit statistics. I 
thought it would be fair either to give every year or to take five- 
year periods. If the Senator wants to select exceptional years 
and incorporate those in his own remarks I have not the slight- 
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est objection to his doing so; but I do not propose to have them 
run into mine, because if he does that then I should feel com- 


pelled to give the production for every year. I do not care to 
incorporate in what I propose to print anything excepting what 
Seems to me to be a fair and necessary statement of statistics 
on this subject. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator’s pardon—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WARREN. But the official figures 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course the Senator will not state 
that in my time, and he should not seek to do so. If I had 
been fishing about, Mr. President, for exceptional years, it 
would be another matter. It is hardly becoming for Senators 
to interrupt me to inject years of exceptional production, which 
might make a favorable showing for their side of the argument. 
I have taken even five-year periods which fairly represent the 
average growth of this industry. 

Now, Mr. President, for the same years I want to give the 
wool consumption of this country, and this includes not simply 
clothing wool but carpets as well, and all woolen manufactures. 
The total consumption of wool per pound per capita in this 
country for these corresponding years was as follows: 


Woot consumption per capita. 


Clothing, carpets, and all woolen manufactures. 


Mr. President, I think that shows the effect of this tariff as 
it is framed in Schedule K upon the wool producers of the 
country as compared with the manufacturers. 

DEMONSTRATION OF INEQUALITY OF THB RATES. 


And next I want to bring to the attention of the Senate the 
inequalities of the rates imposed in Schedule K. They become 
very apparent when we glance at the equivalent ad valorem 
duties based upon the imports of 1907. 

Wool valued at 21.1 cents per pound will pay a duty of 47.46 
per cent ad valorem, while that valued at 24.7 per pound will 
pay only 44.52 per cent. 

Wool advanced in any manner by any process of manufacture 
not specially provided for, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound under the present schedule will pay 149 per cent 
ad valorem, while that valued at over 70 cents per pound will 
pay only 93.7 per cent. 

The figures that I am giving now demonstrate not only the 
discriminations in this schedule against the wool producer, but 
the rank injustice with which these duties fall upon the users 
of the cheaper grades of woolen cloth. 

This whole system as it has grown up not only seems to be 
sectionalized, but to be for the benefit of a very few manufac- 
turers and a yery limited class of consumers. 

Yarns valued at not more than 30 cents per pound will pay 
143.02 per cent ad valorem, while yarns valued at more than 
30 cents per pound will pay only 87.25 per cent ad valorem. 
Any fabric other than wearing apparel, if valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, will pay 141 per cent ad valorem, 
while such fabrics classed by the Finance Committee as “ luxu- 
ries,” if you will study their schedules in the Book of Estimated 
Revenues, if valued at more than 70 cents per pound, will pay 
only 95 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator speaks of yarn worth only 30 cents 
a pound. The Senator must know, as every other Senator, that 
if a yarn is made that is not worth over 30 cents a pound nearly 
the whole of it is waste. There must be at least 85 per cent of 
waste in that yarn, made from shoddy of the very lowest class, 
because a great deal of shoddy is worth more than 30 cents a 
pound. So if the yarn is worth not over 30 cents a pound after 
it has. been carded and spun, what on earth must the stock be 
that is in the yarn? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 


It was because I had detected that situa- 


tion and was able to perceive that these yarns which contain 
other materials besides wool, because many of them contain 


material cheaper than any ordinary wool wastes, when we come 
to assess the compensatory duty upon them should not be as- 
sessed upon the theory that they contain first-class clothing 
wools or other wools, but should be assessed, as my amendment 
provides, upon the wool content that is in them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator also knows that it 
would be impossible for him or any living man to tell what the 
wool content is; whether it is straight wool, or whether it is 
slubbing waste, or whether it is noils, or whether it is rags, pro- 
viding they are ail wool. Therefore it would be absolutely 
impossible of administration, as I have said to the Senator 
before. The position that we take upon this point is that if the 
yarns are so poor and made of such coarse stock as not to be 
worth more than 30 cents a pound they ought to be kept out of 
the country. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, in 1897, when Senator Vest, 
one of the ablest Members of the Senate, certainly in our time, 
pointed out the impropriety of assessing these compensatory 
duties upon the weight of the cloth or of the yarn, without re- 
gard to the fact that they might not contain wool, but other sub- 
stances, as they very often and in most cases actually do, the 
only answer that was made to him was made by my former col- 
league, Senator Allison, that there was no way of determining 
the contents of a yard of cloth, and with one sentence it was dis- 
missed. That was true at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true to-day. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We have made an expenditure of $100,000 
in the port of New York to provide an analytical bureau in 
connection with the appraisers’ stores, which makes that no 
longer true, and it is now perfectly possible by accurate scientific 
means to report at the custom-house the wool contents of yarn 
or of cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I say the statement made by 
Senator Allison in this Chamber when this question was under 
discussion before is absolutely true. There is no way of sep- 
arating wool waste from wool yarns or straight wool, and if 
it is mixed together it is impossible to tell how much waste or 
how much wool is in the yarn. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The amendment which I have submitted 
does not require this separation of the various kinds of wool 
or of wool fiber, but it does undertake to separate in these yarns 
and cloths vegetable fibers cheaper than any variety of wool 
wastes, if we may judge by the way wool wastes are assessed in 
this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the trouble with that, Mr. President, is 
that there is no vegetable fiber in these cheap yarns, unless it 
be cotton—and that can be detected by a chemical analysis— 
but a foreign country never will ship that kind of yarn in, 
because they can buy this mungo stuff, this wool waste, chopped 
up from rags, cheaper than they can buy cotton, and they put 
that in and call it all wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the Senator from Utah pretend to 
deny that a very great variety of these worsted cloths, espe- 
cially ladies’ dress goods, are composed from one-half to often 
a larger amount of cotton? And does he deny that the yarns, 
out of which these cloths are woven, are actually imported into 
the United States—with the mixture of cotton and wool made 
in the yarns—and that the mixture is sent in here to be assessed 
under our tariff laws? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah certainly 
would not deny that a great many of these goods may come 
in here with cotton warps. There is no question about that 
at all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Do not the yarns come in with these mix- 
tures of cotton and wool in the yarns themselves? 

Mr. SMOOT. The very finest yarns do come: 30 cents a 
pound yarns, which the Senator from Wisconsin is speaking of 
now. He is talking about yarn of a value of less than 30 cents 
a pound. That is where his whole figures are based upon 
something which looks plausible upon its face, but it is abso- 
lutely wrong. It can not be, and it will never be, a proposition 
that we could legislate against. The Senator knows, and every 
other Senator knows, that the scoured wools, as to which we 
are legislating, in many instances in these fine yarns are worth 
80. cents a pound to-day upon the market. After the woo! has 
been carded and spun and the waste in that process, what 
makes it drop to 30 cents a pound? Nothing on earth, except 
this low-class waste which is put into it. 


HIGH DUTIES FORCE POORER PEOPLE TO USE SHODDY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In other words, Mr. President, the 
scheme is to bar out the yarn that would furnish warm, sub- 
stantial clothing to the poorer people, to put equally high duties 
upon everything that enters into the composition of such yarns, 
which are carefully cornered by this worsted trust, so that the 
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trust can impose whatever price it pleases upon the shoddy 
and everything else that goes into the manufacture of the 
ere yarns and clothing used by the great mass of the 
people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to tell the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the dearest yarn that ever was bought by an 
American citizen is a yarn that can be made for less than 30 
cents a pound. Because it will not hold together. The man 
who buys it or the family who buy it are cheated. It would 
have been cheaper for them to have paid 60 cents or 70 cents 
or 80 cents a pound for the yarn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Possibly it would if they could afford 
to buy 60 or 70 or 80 cent yarn, but under these high rates the 
poorer people are forced to use shoddy. The fact is that this 
low-priced material made by the woolen trust in this country 
contains poorer shoddy and poorer waste than the low-priced 
foreign product, and these high rates enables the trust not only 
to charge higher prices for its goods, but also enable it to lower 
the quality of the material used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that there were but 3 pounds of that 
yarn imported here in the last year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, Mr. President, it could not 
get in for the very reason that the rate which the Senator 
from Utah and his associates on the Finance Committee are 
sustaining imposes a duty of 143 per cent on it. Small wonder 
that little was imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, I would say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that so far as that yarn is concerned at 30 
cents, if I could only have a sample here and show its char- 
acter, I do not believe the Senator himself would even want it 
to come into this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the Senator from Utah to be the 
judge of what the people of this country ought to buy? Give 
them a fair chance in the markets to buy at reasonable prices 
and do not impose a 143 per cent duty upon the cheap grade and 
only about one-half that rate upon the grade purchased by the 
rich. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. If I understand the Senator from Wisconsin 
correctly, his objection is that there is a tariff charged upon 
something which is not all wool, and that it is charged as if it 
were all wool? 

HIGH DUTY ON LOW AND LOWER DUTY ON HIGH PRICED YARN. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My objection is that upon yarns valued 
at not more than 30 cents per pound this bill proposes that the 
people of this country shall pay 143 per cent ad valorem, 
while on yarns valued at more than 30 cents a pound they will 
pay only 87 per cent. If you can offer any justification for 
those two different grades of duty on yarns differing only by the 
fraction of a cent in value, do it. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming, 
who arose first. 

Mr. WARREN. I may have misunderstood the Senator. I 
want to say that perhaps we are all wrong, but I submit to 
the Senator that this is not a new matter which has been 
brought up here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that. 

Mr. WARREN. The first law which imposed 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not care to suspend my argument 
for a review of the history of tariff legislation. I am familiar 
with that history. I am discussing the rates proposed in this 
bill, and I ask the Senator from Wyoming if he has any good 
excuse to offer for fixing a 143 per cent duty on a wool yarn 
which is worth less than 30 cents a pound and an 87 per cent 
duty on yarn worth a fraction over 30 cents a pound? 

Mr. WARREN. I rose only to answer the Senator’s question. 
If the Senator does not care to haye me answer, of course I 
will yield the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator to answer the 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Utah to 
answer that question, if he thinks he can do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to do so, if the Senator desires that I 
shall; but I do not unless the Senator does so desire. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I should be glad to have the Senator 
from Utah answer. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, supposing the wool is 11 
cents—and that is the low-value stock that would go into—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. No, no. Supposing this yarn is worth 
less than 30 cents? That is the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am coming to the ad valorem—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Supposing this yarn is worth less than 
30 cents per pound, the question is: Why do you insist upon con- 
tinuing a duty of 143 per cent upon it while if it is worth a 
fraction over 30 cents per pound your duty will be only & per 
cent? e 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the stock that goes into the 
yarn—and that is where we have got to begin—is not worth 
more than 11 cents, and if it is valued at 11 cents a duty of 11 
cents is 100 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But this yarn—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say to the Senator from 
Utah , 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me get through—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This yarn is worth less than 30 cents 
per pound; not more than 30 cents per pound 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, you take this yarn—never mind 
about the analysis of it—if it is valued at 30 cents a pound 
or less, why do you tax it 143 per cent, and if it comes to the 
custom-house worth 30} cents a pound let it in at 87 per cent? 
That is the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to get to the point 
and answer it if the Senator had not interrupted me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has the point now; give us 
the answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will if the Senator will only wait. I will 
say that on stock that is worth 11 cents per pound a duty of 
11 cents is 100 per cent ad valorem, and that is the stock that 
goes into this cheap yarn—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not care for a part of the value 
of this yarn. The yarn itself is worth less than 30 cents a 
pound. Now, do not get away from that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the stock comes in—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Never mind how it is made up; it is 
worth less than 30 cents a pound, you tax it 148 per cent at the 
custom-house. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But if it is worth 30} cents per pound 
or more, you let it in at 87 per cent. Why do you do it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator does not want the 
answer, and therefore I will not try to give it to him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want an answer, but I do not want 
a pipe dream. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not tried to give any 
pipe dreams. It is just as simple to a man who understands 
it as it is possible for a proposition to be; but evidently no 
answer that I can give the Senator will be satisfactory to him, 
nor will he even let me conclude, and therefore I will yield 
to the Senator. He will not even listen. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It is simple to a man if he understands 
it; if he can only explain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator would allow me to explain it, 
I would do so. 

DISCRIMINATORY DUTIES ON ALL WOOLEN ARTICLES, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I will proceed, for I assume, since 
the Senator can not, without delivering a lecture, make a direct 
answer to a very direct question, that he can not answer it 
at all. 

Knit fabrics, other than wearing apparel, if valued at not 
more than 40 cents per pound, will pay 141 per cent ad valorem; 
while such fabrics classed by the Finance Committee as luxuries 
in the table of Estimated Revenues, if valued at more than 70 
cents per pound, will pay only 95.67 per cent. 

Plushes and other pile fabrics, if valued at not over 40 cents 
per pound, will pay a duty of 141.78 per cent. If valued at over 
70 cents per pound, the duty will be only 95.83 per cent. 

Cloths, woolen or worsted, if valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound, must pay a duty of 140.55 per cent ad valorem. But 
if a luxury, as classed by the Finance Committee, valued at over 
70 cents per pound, the duty will be only 94.32 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Blankets, if valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, will 
pay a duty of 107.6 per cent, but if valued at more than 50 
cents per pound, will pay only 71.30 per cent. Blankets, more 
than 3 yards in length, valued at more than 40 cents per 
pound, will pay a duty of 165.42 per cent ad valorem; but if 
valued at more than 70 cents per pound, will pay only 106.57 
per cent. 


* 
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Flannels for underwear, if valued at more than 40 cents per 
pound, will pay 143.67 per cent ad valorem; but if valued at 
over 70 cents per pound, will pay only 86.39 per cent. 

Carpets valued at 82.3 cents per square yard will pay 66.72 
per cent ad valorem; but a carpet valued at $2.12 per square 
yard, and termed by the Finance Committee a luxury, will pay 
only 58.86 per cent. 

In other words, Schedule K goes upon the theory that the 
necessaries of the average man” shall pay the highest rates, 
and the luxuries of the rich the lowest. 

It is with a considerable degree of hesitation that I present 
these facts, showing the inequalities in Schedule K. I feel that 
it is not at all improbable that the Senator from Rhode Island 
will agree that these inequalities do exist and should be reme- 
died. I fear, however, that if the Finance Committee does 
remedy the inequalities, it will take the same method of doing 
so adopted in other schedules, that is, instead of reducing the, 
higher duties to harmonize with the lower, they will raise all 
of the lower duties to harmonize with the higher. 


ALL DUTIES ON WOOLENS ARE TOO HIGH. 


Mr. President, the real defects in this schedule arise from the 
fact that all the protective duties upon manufactured products 
are too high and that the compensatory duties are also grossly 
excessive. Before I take up what seems to me to be conclusive 
proof of that fact, I wish to read a portion of the report of the 
British tariff commission. 

This British tariff commission, organized for the purpose of 
investigating the industrial life of all of the great nations of 
the world, published a report upon this subject as late as 1905, 
in which I find the following with respect to the United States: 

All witnesses are W as to the importance and far-reachin 
effects of the chan n the United States policy on the woolen 
worsted ind of Great Britain. In the manufacture of the lower 
grades of cloth the United States is rapidly approaching Great Britain. 

You would not suppose there would be any necessity for a 
tariff of 140 or 150 per cent on these cheaper goods, when an 
impartial report made by experts states that in the manufacture 
of the lower grades of cloth the United States is rapidly 
approaching Great Britain. 

The report continues: 

improved in men’ t it Is 
doubtfal 5 e with them, e 
scale of duties were restored. 

It is the opinion of this British tariff commission that even 
if we had the Walker tariff it would be doubtful whether Great 
Britain could compete with America upon these lower grades of 
goods. 

In carrying out their national alms and in competition with British 


The high rate 
of wi paid in the United States 
hand, it tends to raise their cost 
difference in wages not being eni 
efficiency. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would it be agreeable to the Senator to 
yield for a short executive session? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. At any time that it suits the pleasure 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Just for an executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I can not conclude before 5.30 o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Then I move, Mr. President, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirteen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5.30 o’clock p. m. 
having arrived, the Chair declares the Senate in recess until 
8 o’clock, under a previous order of the Senate. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CARTER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

a PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
10 i 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Clark, Wyo. aye Overman 
Beveridge po AN Gallinger Page 
Brandegee Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins 
Bristow Cullom Johnston, Ala. Root 
Brown Cum Jones Scott 
Burkett Davis Kean Smoot 
Burn Dick La Follette Stephenson 
Burrows Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Burton Dolliver McCumber Taliaferro 
Carter du Pont Martin Warner 
Chamberlain Fletcher Money Warren 
Clapp Flint Nelson 


Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Pres] is indisposed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to say that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. FRAZIER] is quite indisposed this evening, and will 
not be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators have 
responded to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

UNITED STATES CAN COMPETE WITH ENGLAND. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor 
for the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to move an 
executive session I was presenting to the Senate a comment 
upon the American woolen industry by the British tariff com- 
mission, made in 1905. I was reading from that report in sup- 
port of the statement that it was not necessary to maintain 
these excessively high duties in the woolen schedule in order to 
ee that industry against invasion by any foreign com- 
petitor. 

It has seemed sufficient at any time in this debate, whenever 
a duty has been questioned, for some one representing the 
Finance Committee, or those seeking to sustain the yery high 
duties of this bill, to rise and say that the duty did not repre- 
sent any more than the difference in wages. The difference in 
wages is but a small part of the real cost of production. Many 
other things must be taken into account in measuring the true 
standard of a protective duty when that standard is gauged by 
the difference in cost of production. f 

The efficiency of labor is a matter of very great importance, 
The equipment of the factory, the speed with which the machin- 
ery is run, the output, and everything entering into the total 
cost of production. The British commission says: 


The high rates of wages pald in the United States works both ways. 
On the one hand, it tends to raise their cost of production above the 
British, the difference in wages not being entirely compensated for by 
increased efficiency ; on the other hand, it attracts to America some of 
the most competent artisans of this country. They do not yet export 
woolens and worsteds in considerable quantities, but there is a general 
impression oye 3 witnesses that they will soon be able to do so. 
America does not yet export any of her manufactures of woolen and 
worsted but with the outrageous tariff by which her manu- 
facturers are protected, who can prophesy that they will not soon 
invade this country? There is a huge syndicate in United States 
called the American Woolen Company. 

I brought the organization of that combination to the atten- 
tion of the Senate this afternoon. Its fame seems to have tray- 
eled abroad. 

There is a huge syndicate in the United States called the American 
Woolen Company, controlling 60 per cent of the woolen and worsted 
mills of that country. Let no man deceive himself with the thought 
that America will never be able to export textiles, for she is exporting 
— quantities of cotton goods to Turkey and to China at this mo- 
ment. 

I read that just simply as a general statement of the present - 
day opinion concerning this industry in this country emanating 
from those who are critically studying and observing its progress 
in the different countries of the world. 

COMPENSATORY DUTIES ARE EXCESSIVE. 


With reference to the extravagance of the duties in this 
schedule I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the 
compensatory duty, and primarily upon yarns. I had brought 
to my attention a decision by the Treasury Department which 
emphasizes in a way the excessive nature of this compensatory 
duty. 

The Dingley Act allows a compensatory duty on yarns, valued 
at not more than 30 cents a pound, of two and one-half times 
the duty on the wool, and on yarns valued at more than 30 cents 
a pound three and one-half times the duty onthe wool. That is 


to say, the assumption is made that it takes 2} pounds of wool to 
make a pound of yarn of the first-mentioned class, and 33 
pounds of wool to make a pound of yarn of the second class. 

An examination of the allowance made by the Treasury De- 
partment in the shape of drawback of duty on exported yarn 
shows that upon expert investigation the department found the 
proportion to be 13. pounds of raw wool to 1 pound of yarn. 
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Of course it would not be found to be the same in every case. 
In other words, the wool waste used is in fact half a pound as 
against 14 pounds allowed by the law, the tariff being generous 
to the spinner to the extent of three times the amount which 
should be actually allowed. 

I am free to admit, for I wish to be perfectly fair about this, 
that there might be found cases where the full 24 pounds of the 
compensatory allowance enters into the making of a pound of 
yarn, but it is rarely so; and yet that exceptional condition is 
made the standard and applied throughout upon the yarns of 
the first class, and in that way the protective duty is nearly 
doubled to the manufacturer. What is true of yarns of this 
class is true of yarns of every class. And what is true of all 
classes of yarns is true of all classes of cloths. In the first 
place, they have a protective duty to cover difference in cost of 
manufacture that is more than ample. Then they have a so- 
called “ compensatory duty,“ which, besides compensating them 
for the amount of wool they use, more than compensates them 
and nearly doubles their protective duties. 

I have here Treasury decision No. 27604, which fixes the 
matter of liquidation. I will not take any more time with it, 
but I cite the number of it so that anyone who chooses can 
make reference to it. : 


EXPERT ANALYSIS MADE BY SAMUEL S. DALE. 


Mr. Samuel S. Dale, editor of the Textile World Record, has 
been referred to a number of times in the course of this discus- 
sion. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotttver] has given Mr. 
Dale such an introduction to the Senate that any statement 
made by him will be accepted by Senators as that of a compe- 
tent, trustworthy, and conscientious gentleman. 

I wish to submit some investigations which Mr. Dale made 
with very great thoroughness demonstrating the excess of this 
compensatory duty in the manufacture of cloth. 

It is charged by the representatives of the carded woolen in- 
dustry—and these charges are supported by abundant testimony 
taken before the Ways and Means Committee, and all the in- 
formation that can be obtained from other trustworthy investi- 
gations—that the duty on raw wool is neither scientific nor just. 
The duty is fixed at 11 and 12 cents, respectively, for classes 1 
and 2 of raw wool, without regard to the shrinking qualities of 
the wool. Some wools, upon being washed and scoured, shrink 
to about one-fourth (or even less) of their original weight; others 
may lose but a small fraction of their weight. This makes 
greasy or heavy shrinking wool subject to a duty of 44 and 55 
cents a pound after it has been scoured, where another class of 
wool of a far superior quality may not pay more than 15 cents a 
pound of actual wool, although both are assessed at a rate of 11 
cents in the unwashed condition. 

DUTIES SHOULD BE LEVIED ON SCOURED WOOL. 


This inequality might be removed to some extent if the duty 
were levied on scoured wool, as suggested by the Senator from 
Iowa in the amendment which he has proposed, but the law 
prevents it by providing—see how ingeniously the thing has 
been worked out—(paragraph 362) that “the duty on wools of 
the first class which shall be imported washed shall be twice 
the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if 
imported unwashed; and the duty on wools of the first and 
second classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported 
unwashed.” 

It so happens that the wools required by the carded wool 
industry are the short, heavy-shrinking wools. It is the carded- 
wool industry that manufactures the coarser kinds of woolen 
cloth, such as would be used by the poorer people. The effect 
of the straight specific duty without distinction as to the shrink- 
ing qualities, or the fineness of the wool, has been to make the 
duty on the wool of the people of limited means many times that 
on the wool worn by those who purchase without regard to 
price. To overcome the prohibitive duty on the shorter wools 
the carded-wool manufacturers have been compelled to use 
shoddy and cotton to an extent detrimental to the health of the 
people, as well as to the cost of their clothing, since the cloth 
made of these substitutes has very poor wearing qualities. 


DUTIES PROHIBITIVE ON COARSEST WOOLENS, 


The compilation of. estimated revenues submitted by the 
Senator from Rhode Island shows the highest ad valorem rate 
on raw unwashed wool not to exceed 47 and a fraction per 
cent. If the American people were to draw the conclusion that 
this represents the highest tax on imported wool, they would be 
greatly mistaken. It merely represents the highest average rate 
of taxation which imported wool could pay and still be imported 
during the year 1907. The prohibitive rates naturally are not 
apparent. To show what they are, Mr. Dale presents the 
calculations of ad valorem equivalents of the duty on wool sold 


in the open market in London, which will be found on pages 
650-651 of the Textile World Record for March, 1909. The 
summary of the ad valorem equivalents of the specific Dingley 
duty on the woolens sold at the January London sales shows 
the lowest rate on coarsest wool to be 23 per cent ad valorem; 
the highest, 550 per cent; the lowest duty on washed wool, 22 
per cent; the highest, 733 per cent; lowest on scoured wool, 52 
per cent; highest, 412 per cent. 

Of course those high rates will not be shown by Imports and 
Exports. They will not be shown by the table of estimates pre- 
sented here, because these wools can not come in at all. Yet 
they are the wools for which provision should be made, so that 
the poor people of this country, who can not afford higher priced 
wools, may at least have coarse woolen cloth to wear rather 
than shoddy and cotton. 

Needless to add that the highest rate applies to the cheapest 
and coarsest woolens, the very kind used in clothing the 
poor in Europe, and excluded under the high tariff from the 
American market. This arrangement does not in effect give the 
American sheep grower greater opportunity to sell his wool (for 
he does not supply more than three-fifths of the domestic de- 
mand), but it does compel the use of greater quantities of 
shoddy and cotton in the place of wool. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin a 
question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps I did not understand the Senator 
correctly. Did he say we raised only two-thirds of the wool 
consumed in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I did not say that. We produced 
last year, in 1908, about 311,000,000 pounds of wool, according 
to the estimate made by the manufacturers’ association, and 
we imported, as I remember now, about 196,000,000 all told. 

CARDED WOOLEN MILLS AT MERCY OF WORSTED MILLS. 


Cut off from the supply of the greater part of the raw mate- 
rial which he requires in his industry, the carded-wool manufac- 
turer is obliged to fall back upon products of the worsted 
industry, known as noils, wool waste, and reworked wool. And 
again he finds that these by-products of the worsted industry 
are heavily overprotected. Says the Textile World Record, 
January, 1909: 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the carded-wool industry 
has been starved, while the worsted industry has been placed in a 
favorable position by reason of the low duty on light shrinking worsted 
wools, and of the high prices at which the worsted by-products have 
been sold to carded woolen and knitting mills— 
as a result of the high duty on these by-products. 

The Textile World Record then proceeds to give a series of 
investigations and analyses of cloths, conducted by Mr. Dale 
and under his supervision, to which I direct the attention of the 
Senate for just a moment. He says with respect to this: 

We have applied the Dingley rates to a number of wool fabrics which 
have either been made or analyzed by us personally. We know as well 
as it is possible for anyone to know how much material is required 
to manufacture a pound of the respective cloths and present here the 
results of our calculation. We believe that this is the first time that 


the result of such an examination of the Dingley schedules have ever 
been published. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION SHOWS’ EXCESSIVE DUTIES. 


Now, taking the first one of these analyses, No. 25, worsted 
serge, weighing 18.4 ounces per yard, 54 inches wide, of this 
particular cloth, there were 10,000 yards made at one time; its 
value was $10,000; it weighed 11,500 pounds. This required 
21,941 pounds of greased wool. The Dingley compensatory duty 
on 11,500 pounds of cloth under the existing law, retained in 
this bill, would be 44 cents per pound, or $5,060, or, reduced to 
an ad valorem equivalent, 50.6 per cent. But as a matter of 
fact there was not that quantity. There were only 21,941 pounds 
in the entire 10,000 yards of cloth. At 11 cents a pound the 
specific duty on that greased wool, the compensatory duty should 
have been 24 per cent instead of 50 per cent, as shown by the 
quantity of wool actually weighed out and woven into the cloth. 
The duty which should have been allowed the manufacturer to 
compensate him for the higher price he was obliged to pay for 
his wool because of the duty on wool, assuming that the price 
of the wool was increased by the full amount of the duty on it, 
was $2,413. The compensating duty actually allowed under the 
Dingley law amounted in this analysis to $5,060. . 

Take the next number which was analyzed, and I will not go 
into any details. There were 10,000 yards in that piece. Taking 
the quantity of grease wool that was actually put into it, viz, 
4,515 pounds, and assessing the Dingley duty upon it at the 
rate of 4 pounds of grease wool to each pound of cloth and 
reducing the duty to an ad valorem equivalent, gives a com- 
pensatory duty of 73.7 per cent. Take the actual amount of 
wool which was woven into that cloth and assess the 11 cents 
per pound duty and reduce it to an ad valorem equivalent, 
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and it was only 19.9 per cent; that is, that 10,000 yards of 
cloth, when it had the test applied to it, while it would take 
under the Dingley law and under this present bill a compensa- 
tory duty of 73.7 per cent, would have been entitled upon the 
actual amount of wool that went into it to 19.9 per cent instead. 
In other words, the difference between 19.9 per cent of the com- 
pensatory duty and 73.7 per cent was improperly secured by the 
manufacturer as an extra protective duty upon his product and 
given to him under the guise of a compensatory duty. 

Take the next analysis presented by Mr. Dale—C 96, the 
details of which I will print in connection with my remarks, 
and which I will not go into fully now. 

In this case 10,000 yards of cloth had woven into it 9,760 
pounds of greased wool, but because the Dingley law said that 
it had woven into it 4 pounds of greased wool to each pound of 
cloth a duty was assessed upon it as though it had 16,748 
pounds of wool instead of 9,760 pounds of greased wool. 

The Dingley duty upon this cloth at 44 cents per pound, 
taking the weight of the cloth as 4,187 pounds, amounted to 
$1,842, or 46 per cent. The actual compensatory duty required 
upon the 9,760 pounds of greased wool at 11 cents per pound 
was $1,073.60, or, reduced to an ad valorem, 26 per cent, as 
against 46 per cent, which the cloth would actually take with 
the duty applied under the Dingley law. 

The next was a worsted serge, a piece of 10,000 yards, at 90 
cents a yard, worth $9,000. The cloth weighed 9,062 pounds. 
This, under the Dingley law, at 44 cents per pound for wool 
for every pound of cloth, would be assessed $3,987.28, or, re- 
duced to an ad valorem, 44.3 per cent. The actual compensa- 
tory duty required upon the amount of wool which was actually 
woven into the 10,000 yards of cloth at 11 cents per yard would 
be $2,303.95, or, reduced to an ad valorem, 25.6 per cent. In 
other words, in this ease the compensatory duty which the cloth 
took under the Dingley law was 44 per cent; the compensatory 
duty which it ought to have taken was 25 per cent. 

In the next case, 10,000 yards of cloth, the compensatory 
duty which would have been assessed against that cloth, count- 
ing 4 pounds of wool for every pound of cloth, would have been 
$3,850 when it came to the custom-house, or 77 per cent. The 
amount of wool actually entering into the cloth, if assessed at 
11 cents a pound, as required by the law, would have been $343, 
or 6.8 per cent. In other words, in that particular case the 
compensatory duty was 77 per cent in addition to the pro- 
tective duty, and the compensatory duty should have been but 
6.8 per cent. So the manufacturer was able to add to his pro- 
tective duty an undue compensatory duty of over 70 per cent 
which did not belong to him, and which he could not have 
claimed upon any basis applied to any protective system ever 
supported in this country, but by the juggling of these pro- 
tective and compensatory schedules he succeeds in more than 
doubling his duties. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 


EXPLANATION OF COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is this compensatory duty supposed to 
be paid upon the yard of cloth upon the supposition that it is 
entirely made of wool? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is paid upon the supposition that it 
contains 4 pounds of wool to each pound of cloth, against which 
there is assessed a compensatory duty of 11 cents per pound, 
and it takes this compensatory duty of 44 cents for every pound 
of cloth. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Exactly. That is to say, each pound of 
cloth is supposed to take 4 pounds of wool. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is supposed to have taken 4 pounds 
of this greased wool in making that pound of cloth. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Was the compensatory duty paid upon 
that hypothesis? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. When, as a matter of fact, as I under- 
stand from the illustration, that was not the case at all, but it 
was a very much less amount. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A very much less amount of wool than 
8 which is fixed by the law enters into the weaving of the 

0 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Would it be too much trouble if the 
Senator would explain, so that it may appear in plain terms, 
just what the compensatory duty is? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The compensatory duty is an allow- 


tective duty. The protective duty is supposed to measure the 
difference between the cost of doing the work in this country 
and doing the same work in the competing country. The com- 
pensatory duty is allowed in addition to a protective duty to 
offset and compensate the manufacturer for the extra price of 
the wool which enters into the cloth because of the tariff 
which has been assessed against foreign wool. The compensa- 
tory duty upon the wool which he weaves in that kind of cloth 
is 11 cents per pound. The law says that he shall be entitled to 
a duty equivalent to the duty on 4 pounds of wool in the grease, 
or 44 cents, as a measure of the additional price that he would 
have to pay for the 4 pounds of wool (presumed to be required 
to weave a pound of cloth), the price of which it is assumed 
would be increased to that extent by the assesment of 11 cents 
per pound duty upon it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let me get it clear in my own mind. 
This compensatory duty, I suppose, in a sentence, is the amount 
that the manufacturer is given to compensate him for the extra 
amount which he will have to pay for any foreign wools that 
he buys to go into the cloth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Exactly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. As a compensatory duty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then he is paid according to the law 
upon 1 pound of cloth upon the assumption that 4 pounds of 
such wool have gone into it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is it exactly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. When the Senator is trying to show, and 
if his figures are correct he does show, that, as a matter of fact, 
that amount of wool which the law supposes to have gone into 
the pound of cloth has not gone into it at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In actual practice it does not require 
the 4 pounds which the law allows. I want to be perfectly fair. 
I think there may be exceptional cases where 4 pounds of wool 
might be consumed in weaving a pound of cloth, but I say that 
the exception should not have been made the standard, thus 
enabling the manufacturer to get an additional protective duty 
under the guise of a compensatory duty on a quantity of wool 
in excess of the amount used. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Simply because, I take it, the standard 
as fixed by law exceeds the amount of wool which, as a rule, is 
used in manufacturing the cloth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE That is it exactly, I think that any 
wide range of investigation will show the compensatory duty 
to be unwarranted and excessive, 

QUOTING THE REPORT IN FULL. 

Mr. WARREN. Would I disturb the Senator if I should ask 
him a question? I am not quite certain what he is reading 
from—I have a copy of Mr. Dale’s statement here. In the 
paper from which the Senator is reading are there not quota- 
tions showing that in some cases it will take six pounds of 
wool to a yard of cloth? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not find anything of that sort 
in the table from which I have been reading. 8 

Mr. WARREN. I have an article here signed by Mr. Dale, 
which I presume the Senator has, which makes that calculation 
among others. I presumed that he might be making the same. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator was quoting from the same 
authority and, I thought, from the same paper. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not the same paper at all. Iam 
quoting, let me say to the Senator from Wyoming, everything 
that is in this paper of Mr. Dale’s. I am not in the habit of 
juggling with facts which I am submitting to the Senate, and I 
haye been reading consecutively each one of the examples pre- 
sented by Mr. Dale, and I shall continue to do so until I have 
finished them. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not accuse me of suspect- 
ing that he was going to put anything in, of course, that was 
not there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know just exactly what the 
Senator means. 

Mr. WARREN. I simply wanted to know if the Senator was 
reading from the same paper that I have here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Either the Senator from Wyoming 
thought I was not going to read something which ought to be 
quoted, or else he thought it was very important that it should 
be introduced out of its regular order in the matter which I am 
at present submitting. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, Mr. President, the Senator guessed 
wrong, as he sometimes does. I was undertaking to ascertain 
if it was the same paper that I have, because if it was the 
Same paper, with the Senator’s spirit of fairness, of course 


ance made after the manufacturer has been granted his pro-] he would put in the entire statement. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, if the Senator had been 
following me, he would have known that it was not the paper 
which he has at all—— 

Mr. WARREN. I think he has been quoting 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Because the numbers are not the same 
and it has no reference to the experiment referred to in the 
paper which the Senator says he has, If he had the paper 
I have and was following me, he would know perfectly well I 
was giving item by item just exactly what is in that series of 
investigations conducted by Mr. Dale. 

Mr. WARREN. Very much of that is in the paper which I 
have, I will say to the Senator. „ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. I think the Senator has another paper. I noticed the 
paper which he held up is illustrated. 

Mr. WARREN. I have two papers, I will say. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And there are some illustrations in it. 
I will be glad to put into the CONGRESSIONAL Record any paper 
of Mr. Dale's, pictures and all, if permitted to do so, because it 
will sustain and corroborate every single statement which Mr, 
Dale makes in the paper from which I am quoting. 

Mr. WARREN. I think I can square myself to the 
Senator—— 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is always square to me, 

Mr. WARREN. I asked the Senator a respectful question, 
if the Senator was reading from the same paper, for if much 
that he read from there was the same then it would be—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What paper, let me inquire, has the 
Senator before him? 

Mr. WARREN. I have two or three. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, let us see what one do you refer 
to. You say it is much the same. Let me see what it is. I 
do not believe Mr. Dale has any conflict in his analyses. What 
paper was the Senator inquiring about? y 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me I will get to 
that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will permit me, since 
he has interrupted me, I will ask him what paper he is inquir- 
ing about. What is your paper? 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator yield to me? He certainly 
will allow me to finish my sentence. If he is unwilling to do 
that I will surrender and will not interrupt him. I have 
several papers signed by this same party. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like 

Mr. WARREN. I asked in a respectful way whether that 
item was in it, because it made it unnecessary then for me to 
quote it later; that was all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Wyoming what that paper is? 

Mr. WARREN. I have, in the first place, the one the Senator 
held up in his hand, the one with the illustrations. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. That was not the one I was quoting. 

Mr. WARREN. I have also another. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator before him the paper 
from which I was reading? 

Mr. WARREN. I have the same figures; it may not be the 
same paper. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall incorporate them all in my 
remarks. 

Mr. WARREN. They are figures in the Textile World 
Record. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If he has the same figures before him 
he will not fall into any confusion about it at all. There is no 
conflict or contradiction In any of Mr. Dale's statements, 

Now, Mr. President, resuming the illustration which I was 
giving to the Senate when the Senator interrupted me, I will 
quote the next analyses made by Mr. Dale. Mr. Dale, I want to 
say to the Senate, has rendered a very great service in making 
these analyses and publishing the facts to the world. It willaid 
materially in fixing either now or hereafter the right scale of 
duties upon woolen cloth. I do not believe we are going to 
dispose of this tariff question in this one session. Our work 
here is going out to ninety million people. Undoubtedly the 
stimulus of these extravagant duties will result in a business 
boom. But the excessive charges for everything that enters 
into the cost of living will compel the people to again demand 
that Congress honestly revise the tariff and relieve them from 
excessive and unjust burdens imposed upon them. 

WHO ARE THE REAL REPRESENTATIVES OF REPUBLICAN POLICIES. 

Senators might as well understand now that we are not going 
to get rid of this question by simply passing the pending bill, 

»The tariff question will remain an issue in this country if we 
enact a law upon the lines proposed. Yesterday or the day be- 


fore the Senator from Rhode Island arraigned the Republican 
Members of this body who are seeking to prevent an increase in 
the tariff schedules, and questioned their Republicanism. Why, 
Mr. President, the men who controlled the convention at Chi- 
cago were men who believed just as the little band of Repub- 
licans who are struggling to prevent these tariff increases believe. 
Need the stand-pat Senators upon the Republican side be re- 
minded that they were in the minority in that convention? 
They would have defeated, if they could, the nomination of 
President Taft. There was a get-together organization here 
that was opposed to President Roosevelt and to the man Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wanted to see nominated to carry forward his 
policies. I say, in response to the criticism of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that the Chicago convention was not controlled 
and the Chicago platform was not made by his kind of Repub- 
licans, and I say to him here to-night that if he had been run- 
ning for the Presidency of the United States upon a tariff plat- 
form such as this bill seeks to embody into law, he could not 
have carried four States in this Union. . 
MANUFACTURERS MADE THE RATES, 


Now, Mr. President, a few progressive Republican Senators 
opposing an overwhelming majority bent on increasing the 
duties enter as best we can day by day our protest against the 
policy they are pursuing, and we make our appeal to our asso- 
ciates to frame this tariff bill for the best interest of the aver- 
age American citizen who brought about this revision. Every 
time a rate is questioned, every time a request is made of the 
Finance Committee for their authority for an increased rate, 
some member of the Finance Committee arises and answers that 
the manufacturers have stated that they need it. The testimony 
of merchants is scoffed at because they sometimes import goods 
into this country; and the information called for by the Depart- 
ment of State, which would have enlightened us with respect to 
wages and cost of production in Germany, has been suppressed 
by the committee with a persistency that warrants the belief 
that it would not sustain the work of the committee. We have 
before us a tariff bill the rates of which have been, according to 
forty-odd admissions made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, fixed by the manufacturers, who, he says, ought’ to 
be followed, because they are giving employment to American 
labor, American capital, and sustaining American industry. I 
grant you, Mr. President, that their testimony should be taken 
and should be weighed; but they are directly interested parties 
and their testimony should not be considered final and absolute. 
The testimony of foreign experts as to the cost of production 
should be considered, the statistics of foreign countries ought 
to be taken, scanned very critically, to be sure, because foreign 
countries are interested parties; examined perhaps more criti- 
cally than the testimony of an interested manufacturer in this 
country, but nevertheless it should be taken and weighed care- 
fully if an honest effort is being made to frame a tariff on prin- 
ciple. No court excludes testimony that is material and rele- 
vant because it is offered by interested parties; but this Finance 
Committee assumes that it has higher authority than the Sen- 
ate it is supposed to serve. Senators are denied access to testi- 
mony that ought to be submitted for consideration, and the com- 
mittee takes the absurd position that it is disloyal and un- 
patriotic to consider statistics furnished by a foreign govern- 
ment or to seek any other testimony than that of manufac- 
turers, who are interested parties and who want the highest 
possible rates, 

BILL MADE LIKE THIS CAN NOT STAND. 

Mr. President, such a system is inherently wrong. While it 
may temporarily postpone a just and fair revision of duties, it 
will not finally settle this tariff question. We are not sover- 
eigns here; we are but servants. The sovereigns are in the 
workshops, on the farms, in the factories, in the stores and 
countingrooms. It is the average interest of the whole people 
we should serve, not certain special interests. The question is, 
Are we framing this bill with a view to all the interests of all 
the people of this country or just with reference to the manu- 
facturers of this country? The manufacturers ought not to be 
injured, but they should be given just the measure of protec- 
tion that constitutes the difference in the cost of production 
between this and competing countries. They should not be 
guaranteed a profit. It is not the duty of government to guar- 
antee a particular class of its citizens a profit in business. We 
are here to act, I say, not for manufacturers alone, but for the 
great body of the citizenship of this country, wherever they 
dwell, whatever they do. If a revision of the tariff is made on 
that basis, it will stand. If it is made in the interest of a sec- 
tion of this country or of a class, it can not be maintained. 

It does not lie with any man to make a lasting impression 
upon this Senate or upon the country unless he builds upon a 
basis of truth. I am submitting a statement of experiments 
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conducted by the editor of the Textile World Record. It is 
either true or false. If true, it will stand. If false, it will be 
swept aside. Misrepresentation must in the end fail. It can 
do no lasting harm except to him who employs it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Fr; Penrose 
Bacon Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Perkins 
Bailey lay Gamble Rayner 
Beveridge Crane Heyburn Root 
Borah Crawford Hughes Scott 
Bradley Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Cullom Johnston, Ala, Smoot 
Briggs Cummins Jones Stephenson 
Bristow Curtis Kean Stone 
Brown Davis La Follette Sutherland 
Bulkeley Depew ee Taliaferro 
Burkett Dick McCumber Warner 
Burrows Dillingham Martin Warren 
Burton Dolliver Money Wetmore 
Carter du Pont Nelson 

Chamberlain Flint Overman 

Clapp Foster Page 


Mr. SCOTT (when the name of Mr. ELKINS was called). My 
colleague [Mr. ELKINS] is unavoidably absent from the Senate 
this evening. r 

Mr. OVERMAN (when the name of Mr. Simmons was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is absent 
at home, sick. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have 
responded to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I simply rise to express my 
great surprise at the fact that while the Finance Committee 
are ready to hear the various protected interests, they are un- 
willing to hear Senators when they discuss those same items 
of the tariff bill from another point of view. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was just saying, when 
interrupted by the call for a quorum, that it is not possible for 
Congress to inflict a permanent injury on the people by an un- 
just revision of these tariff schedules. We are about to pass 
a bill at this session that will impose additional burdens upon 
the consumers of the country. They asked for relief. This 
bill will increase the cost of living in every home in the land. 
I say it will not stand. Public indignation will compel its re- 
peal. This is a free country. We may grow arrogant in official 
position. Given a long lease of authority we may become in- 
different to the rights of those from whom we take our power; 
but, Mr. President, the rural free delivery, the improvement of 
our highways, the daily press, and the public platform will 
earry the truth to the people every day, and this Congress can 
not write and maintain legislation on the statute books that 
inflicts injustice upon 90,000,000 enlightened American citizens. 

PEOPLE DEMANDED REVISION DOWNWARD. 


Upon the whole we are revising this tariff upward, not down- 
ward; and that is not what we were commissioned to do. 
Nor was this extra session forced upon us merely to rewrite 
the Dingley law. The people certainly were not clamoring for 
a higher tariff so strongly as to force a call for an extra session, 
and if they were satisfied with existing rates we certainly would 
not be here. We are here because the people for more than five 
years have been demanding that the Dingley rates should be 
reduced. They know that great progress has been made in the 
industrial life of the American people. They know that all this 
industrial reorganization has cheapened production; that fabu- 
lous fortunes are being acquired by those who control industrial 
organizations. In the meantime they know that life has grown 
harder day by day for the great mass of the American people. 
The cost of living has increased year after year, without a cor- 
responding increase in the earning power of the average man. 
They know it is wrong. They have talked it over at home.and 
with their merchant, their groceryman, their butcher. They 
know that the foolish claim made in the course of this debate, 
that the increased cost of living is chargeable to the retail mer- 
chant, is a subterfuge to cover up the enormous profits of those 
who suppress domestic competition behind a tariff that excludes 
foreign competition. 

HOW THE BURDEN IS LOADED ON THE CONSUMER. 

So, Mr. President, any unjust profit that is made possible by 
this legislative enactment will be multiplied to the consumer 
and will become a matter of very serious import to him when 
it is placed, not only upon one product but upon another and 
another until it reaches everything that goes upon his table, 


everything that goes to clothe and warm his family and provide 
for their comfort. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dorttver] and other Senators 
have analyzed this bill and made plain to the understanding of 
everybody the wrongs that are being imposed upon consumers 
by this revision. Others will supplement this work. And I say 
to you that in every nook and corner of this great land of ours 
the people are going to understand this tariff question. You can 
not write in the laws of this country an unjust tariff bill and 
haye it stand. The country will not permit it. 

TAKE TIME TO DO THE WORK PROPERLY. 

Personally I do not believe, Mr. President, we can ever get 
onto a practical, workable, scientific basis for tariff revision 
without the help of a tariff commission. But we must revise 
this tariff without the aid of an expert commission. Let us take 
time to gather all information necessary to enable us to frame 
a law such as we promised, based on the difference in the cost 
of production. It is not too late yet, Mr. President. It is mid- 
summer. What of that? A big task; all this work to do over 
again. For I doubt if we can justify any of the duties pro- 
posed in this bill under the Republican party platform. There 
has been no thoroughgoing investigation such as the changed 
conditions called for upon which to base revision. We had 
better go back and begin over, We may smile about it now, 
but it will not be a matter for levity hereafter. 

BILL MUST BE APPROYED BY THE NINETY MILLION. 

Mr. President, in the atmosphere of this Senate Chamber, we 
are cut off, alienated, and segregated from the popular thought 
and feeling of the country. We come here to serve out our 
time—brief for some of us, long for others—but even for those 
who serve longest, how brief! It is only a little time and we all 
pass off the stage, to be held in memory but for a few fleeting 
years in the communities where we live. Let us do our work 
here, mindful every hour that we are not doing it to meet the 
approval of the Senator from Rhode Island. In so far as we 
shall take pride in what we do, in so far as our children will 
take pride in what we do, Mr. President, it will be only as it 
shall accord with what is just to all the people of this country, 
not to the sixty or seventy manufacturers who are organized in 
the American Woolen Company, but to the ninety millions of 
people who work on the hillsides and at the forges and in the 
countinghouses and shops of every city and hamlet of the land. 

EVERY INTEREST SHOULD BE CONSIDERED—-NONE WRONGED, 

The great manufacturers have their rights, which should be 
duly regarded. I would not disparage the men who are manu- 
facturing under this wool schedule. I would wrong no man 
and do injustice to no corporation. I would give to these men 
all they are entitled to fairly, according to the protective prin- 
ciples that should be applied in the making of every tariff bill. 
But you are doing more than that, and you do not furnish the 
facts to justify what you are doing. You can not make lasting, 
under existing economic conditions, a tariff schedule that you 
ean not justify with facts—established facts. > 

Mr. President, if I do not get in every one of these state- 
ments of Mr. Dale it will not make such a tremendous amount 
of difference. Mr. Dale and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin will not cut so very much figure in 
this whole problem after all. Everlasting right is what is going 
to settle it finally. 

Mr. President, I digressed, and I apologize for it. I did not 
intend to, and I come back, if I may have the attention of the 
Senate, for just one or two more of these examples; then I will 
ask leave to print the balance of them. But I will print them 
all; I will not leave out one, and if the Senate will permit, I 
will print the pictures. [Laughter.] 

Now, the next piece, Mr. President, shows this: On the 10,000 
yards analyzed by Mr. Dale it did not take 4 pounds of wool to 
make a yard of cloth, but if you assess the 4-pound duty, which 
the Dingley law authorizes, the compensatory duty alone amounts 
to 102 per cent. Just the compensatory duty; besides that, you 
know, the manufacturer has his protective duty. 

Now, had that sample of cloth, which you will find in my re- 
marks in the speech in the Rrecorp as No. E382, been assessed 
for just the amount of wool that was actually put into it, it 
would only have received a 23 per cent compensatory duty. Un- 
der the Dingley law it is wrongfully assessed a compensatory 
duty of 102 per cent on top of the protective tariff duty. 

I pass from this with the request that I may be permitted to 
print in the Recorp all the analyses which I have in my posses- 
sion which have been made by Mr. Dale without reading them, 
if the President will kindly submit that request to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none. 
The order is made. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


A25.— Worsted serge; 18.4 ou 54 inches wide; 10,000 yards. 
at s $10,000 ; 11,500 pounds cloth. 22 requires rive pounds nds grease 
wool. 


Dingley duty. 


11,500 pounds cloth, at 44 cents 
55 per cent of $10,000 


ys Total e ed b SAS 
ctual compensatory requi 
21,941 pounds ä at 11 cents .. 


Actual protection 4·&& 


ͤ—V—y[— 4% e nen cone een ee s.s... —— —— 


‘A96.—Cotton warp dress goods; 6.7 ounces inches wide ; 
10,000 yards at 25 cents, $2500; 4,187 pounds Poth. 4% requires 4,515 
pounds of grease wool. 


Dingley duty. 
4,187 pounds cloth, at 44 cents Se S 
50 per cent OF $2; 00 e ee eee 
7 awa cena OFE SE haga ee voado duen 
. at 1 eens -.nnaeecneeccocseeo=s- 
Actual protection —— . 2,595. 68103. 8 


096.—Worsted dress goods; 6.7 psc po: 
yards, at 40 cents, $4,000; 4,187 pow: 
pounds grease wool. 


er yard, 50 inches wide; 10,000 
cloth. This will require 9,760 


Dingley duty. Duty. | Per 


4,187 lbs. cloth 


55 per cent of 3000 000. 
iel ant 
Actual compensatory required: 
9,760 Ibs. grease wool, 110 4 — 
wn p 2,968.68 74. 2 


109. Worsted serge, piece dyed; 154 ounces per yard, 56 inches; nae 
yards, at 90 cents, peed 9,062 pounds cloth. This would require 
20,945 pounds grease oo: 


Dingley duty. 


9,062 pounds cloth, 44 cents 3 
55 per cent of $9,000 


A Total duty . a „„ 
ctual compensatory required: 
20,945 pounds, 11 cents 
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A420. Cotton worsted. 1% ounces, 55 inches wide. 10,009 yards at 50 cents, 
$5,000. 8,750 pounds cloth. This would require 3,125 pounds grease wool. 


Dingley duty. 
8,750 poun: 
50 per cent o 
Total du: 
Actual compensatory required: 


Ae. Cotton warp casket cloth, cotton, wool, and shoddy; 154 ounces 
per yard, 68 ing wile; 10,000 yards at 50 “cents, $5,000 ; 9,688 pounds 
cloth. This will require 2.575 pounds cotton warp, 1,600 pounds grease 
wool, 1,125 pounds raw cotton, 9,563 pounds shoddy. 


Dingley duty. 


9,688 pounds cloth, 44 cents 3 
50 per cent of $5,000. 


10 2 duty or TTT — 8 — 
etual compensa uired: 
1,600 pounds, 11 n 
„503 pounds, 5 cents 
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608.—Piece dyed Kersey, 25 ounces Koad A 55 inches. Stock: Back wa 
per cent; Oregon, 60 per cent s face er ene Cae. y ian i 
foroen se per cent shoddy, 10 000 yards, $1.25, $12,400; 15,625 pow 
clot. This would require 32,426 pounds woolin grease, 13,167 pounds chody 


Dingley duty. 


E382.—Cotton warp beaver ; 28 ounces per yard, 55 inches ; 10,900 yards at 
75 cents, §7,500; 17,500 pounds. This quantity would require -3,611 
pounds raio cotton, 1,309 3588 cotton warp, 22,123 pou shoddy, 
5,586 pounds fine wool, 1,137 pounds coarse wool. 


Dingley duty. 


17,500 pounds, 44 cents 
50 per cent of $7,500.. 


S 


Actual compensatory required: 
6,023 pounds, 11 cents ä . 862. 58 
22,123 pounds, S cents 22. ence ec cceecncecee 1,106.15 


Actual protection — — el 


E23. Iris frieze. 3; ounces per yard, 55 inches. Stock, 50 per cent 
wool and 50 per cent waste. 10,000 yards at $1, $10,000. "21,250 pounds 
ron This requires 23,625 pounds grease wool, 17,719 pounds Sadas 
and waste. 


Dingley duty. 

250 pounds, at 44 cent «66 
50 per dent of $10,000 — — . . 
TT... scene E wontencdne avavanuncnaus 

Actual compensa’ required: 
pounds, at 11 cents ...- $2,598.75 

17. 719 pounds, at 5 cents 

Actual protection......... 1 T 


4211.— Wool cassimere, territory wool, ounces per pat — Bg 
wide, 10,000 yards at 85 cents, $8,509 ; 73105 3 cloth. his Spat 
require 32,443 pounds grease wool, shrinking 65 per cent. 


Dingley duty. Duty. | Fer 
8.125 pounds cloth, 44 cents SESS e 8 
55 per cent of . 5%n:-iPiͤſninrninii -00 0-.......---- . 8 
1 TTT ä 
ctual compensatory z 
$2,143 pounds, 11 as JVC T bw seue scare? 


inches wide. 
This would require 


DE.—Wool dress goods, piece dyed, 6 ounces pen yora 
10,000 yards at 49 cents, $4,000; 3,750 pounds cloth. 
14,823 pounds grease wool, shrinking 65 per cent. 


8,750 pounds, 44 cents. 
55 per cent of $4,000. .. 


WRONG MUST BE MET IN NEXT CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The analyses of Samuel S. Dale, which 
I have just presented, show that in the cases of these various 
pieces of cloth a duty has been assessed against them which 
can not be justified. There is no justification for it. They 
prove the absolutely vicious character of this feature of the 
woolen schedule. These compensatory duties should be revised. 
The users of these woolen cloths demand it. They are willing 
to give to the manufacturer all of the duty necessary to protect 
him against labor which takes a lower wage than our labor and 
lives according to different standards. They are content that 
the manufacturer shall have the difference in the cost of pro- 
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duction, but deny on top of that his right to a duty running | higher in France, still higher in England, and highest in the 


from 25 to 100 and a hundred per cent more than he is entitled 
to as a compensatory duty. We might just as well settle that 
question here and now. If this great wrong is not corrected 
now, you will have to confront it in the campaign two years 
and four years from this time. This issue will not be dropped 
here by the progressive Republicans. It will be fought out to a 
finish. We have faith in the power of public opinion. The 
right will finally prevail. 

GOVERNMENT EXPERT CLARK PROVES PROTECTIVE DUTIES EXCESSIVE. 

Mr. President, I have shown that the compensatory duty runs 
from 25 to a hundred per cent more than is sufficient to com- 
pensate for the duties levied on wool—and I now propose to 
demonstrate by analysis of the cloth, made by impartial and 
competent authority, that the protective duty is itself excessive. 

One of the most reliable sources of information as to the cost 
of production in the woolen industry is the report on the manu- 
facture of wools, worsted, and shoddy in France and England 
by W. A. Graham Clark, special agent of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

I pause here to say that this special investigation, made by 
Mr. Clark, has been challenged. I will not cite it without giving 
you the information that its results have been denied by the 
beneficiaries of these exorbitant rates, 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is a North Carolina boy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He is a North Carolina boy. He is the 
son of the chief justice of your State, who is one of the greatest 
lawyers and publicists in America. 

RELIABILITY OF MR. CLARK’S INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. Clark, at the time he made this investigation, had been 
doing work of this character for the Government for about two 
years. He has traveled in nearly all of the principal foreign 
countries in which information of value to the textile industry 
could be gathered. He is a graduate of Harvard University 
and has supplemented his general education with technical 
courses in the textile schools of New England. At the time 
that he entered the government service he had been for some 
time in the actual charge and management of a cotton mill, and 
he is, therefore, a man of practical experience. His appoint- 
ment was made upon the recommendation of a great number of 
manufacturers, and he was practically selected for this work 
by the textile manufacturers of the country, and that, too, with- 
out regard to whether they were woolen or cotton manufac- 
turers. His reports have always been received by the trade with 
the highest approval until he reported the facts with respect to 
wages and the cost of production in the woolen industry. Then 
he was singled out as a target for criticism and disapproval. 
I believe that if legislation to revise the tariff had not been im- 
pending at the time this report was made public, its results 
would have been accepted by these manufacturers with the ap- 
proval accorded to reports of prior investigations made by Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr. Clark gives a detailed analysis of the cost of production 
of eight typical samples of worsted and woolen cloths, which 
seem to contain ample material upon which to base a calcula- 
tion of what the duty on woolen cloth should be to afford full 
protection on the basis of the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. Before taking up the discussion of the figures 
in connection with each sample, it will be necessary to consider 
two general points applicable to all of these samples, viz, the 
difference in the cost of labor in England and this country, 
and the cost of spinning the wool and weaving the yarn into 


coth: DIFFERENCE IN, THE WAGE COST. 

As to labor: On page 25 of his report, Mr. Clark gives the 
following table of wages in the worsted industry in Italy, 
France, England, and the United States: 


United 

Italy. France. England States. 
ST Oe eet $4.60 $6. 40 $7.30 $12.50 
Washers or dyers 3.00 4.25 5. 60 7.00 
rders ..... 2.30 4.00 3.90 6. 00 
Gill boxes... 2.30 3.70 3.00 6.00 
Comb minders. 2.30 3.70 3.00 6.00 
Boss spinner 7.00 9.25 12.00 18.00 
Mule spinner 5. 80 6.20 7.30 9.50 
Ring spinner... 2.30 4.00 3.00 6.00 
Weavers ......--..- 3.00 4.60 4.00 9.00 
Fullers and pressers 3.50 4.25 6.00 7.00 


This table shows that the wages are lowest in Italy, higher 
in France, still higher in England, and highest in the United 
States. Mr. Clark also adds that the cost of living is lowest in 
Italy, higher in England, still higher in France, and highest in 
the United States. At the same time, as would have been ex- 
pected, the productive efficiency of labor is lowest in Italy, 


United States. Mr. Clark does not furnish any figures that 
would show the extent to which the greater efficiency in the 
United States offsets the greater cost of labor. Mr. Clark's 
table shows that wages in the worsted industry in this country 
are from 17 to 125 per cent higher than in England. 

To be on the safe side, as a protectionist, I shall assume in 
my calculations that the labor cost in this country is double 
that of England, thus making no allowance for the higher 
efficiency of labor in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 3 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have examined this report with a grea 
deal of interest, and the Senator will note in the letter of 
submittal, dated Bradford, England, November 1, 1908, found on 
page 5, Mr. Clark says “in general it may be said that the cost 
of the manufacture of worsteds in England is about half that 
in the United States.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I had already stated that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I understood the Senator so to 


y. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to be entirely fair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the Senator to say that, and 
I was merely confirming his statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is all right to call attention to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was the only purpose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think we ought to start in on that 
basis, and I would not stand for a duty a hair’s breadth lower 
than would be safe to the industries of the country. 

I have Mr. Clark’s samples here—the identical cloth that he 
brought over to this country. The samples were kindly loaned 
me by the Bureau.of Manufactures. 

SHOWING MADE ON THE CLARK SAMPLES. 

The samples produced by Mr. Clark came from British weay- 
ing mills which buy their yarn. In order to get at the proportion 
which the labor cost of combing and spinning bears to the cost 
of yarn, I have made use of tables given on pages 70, 73, and 
74 of Mr. Clark’s report, which give in detail the cost of turn- 
ing out worsted yarn in a mill with a capacity of 7,500 pounds 
per week, 

The following table, taken from page 74, shows in detail the 
cost of worsted spinning 1/20s: 


Per year. 
Departmental costin. 2 8. 
Interest and dep 214 16-81, 045. 50 
Rent, 530 square 92 15— 451.37 
Motive power, say 60 indicated horsepower, 300 O= 1,459.95 
APH! ( ˖ ‚ bgncdsdacsacsesencebadasons 20 0= 97.33 
Lighting, rates, taxes, and insurance..................+-- 100 0— 486.65 
Dien .. iis apiscacciaanccccace 50 0— 243.33 
Miscellaneous expenses 48. 66 
Wages, 50 weeks, at £14 78. 6d. 718 15= 3,497.50 


Wages, 52 weeks, at £2 
1,610 6 7,836.44 


Sa F munds r week. Cost ġ 4 
4180.4 (800 by 50.034. (2.06 3 . 

Adding the last two items in the table, representing wages, 
we get the total labor cost per year, $4,003.62. The total pro- 
duction per year is 7,500 pounds multiplied by 50, or 375,000 
pounds, which gives the labor cost of spinning a pound 1.07 
cents. The cost of combing is given on page 70 of Mr, Clark’s 
report at 4 cents, making the total wage cost 5.07 cents per 
pound. The selling price of 1/20s worsted yarn is given on page 
70 of Mr. Clark’s report at 59.6 cents per pound, making the 
labor cost 84 per cent of the total cost of yarn. 

In the case of 2/44s yarn, the table of costs given on page 73 
of Mr. Clark’s report is as follows: 

Worsted spinning, 2/448. 


Per year. 
Departmental costing: £ 2. 

Interest and depreciation (19 years) on £6,500, at 44 814 11-88, 964. 00 
Rent, 2,000 square yards, at 38. 6d ([VuVUVUulu eenenannnne 350 O= 1,703.27 
Motive power, say 200 indicated horsepower, at £5 ....... 600 0 2,919.90 
E hades cbt puadetGcemscunenveewsos nates an 50 0— 243. 32 

E A EERE OT 120 0— 583.98 
Rates, taxes, and insurance 250 0= 1,216.62 
Materials 70 O= 310. 66 
1 £59 88. 6d 9,971 bcu 1280 
ages, 50 W. CTT X „454. 50 
Wages, 52 weeks, at £4 ..........-..22-cccnesececncscceeces 208 O= 1,012.24 


5, 463 1626, 584. 49 


Production, 7,500 pounds per week. Cost per pound, £5,463 16s. 
($26,584.49) “+ (7,500 by 50) 23.540. (7.08 cents) per pound. > 
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ALLOWS AN EXCESSIVE LABOR COST. 


Using the same method of calculation as in the first illustra- 
tion, we get the cost of spinning per pound of yarn 4.1 cents and 
adding to that 4 cents per pound for combing, we get 8.1 cents. 
The cost of 2/44s yarn, as given on page 70, is 66.6 cents per 
pound, so that the proportion of the total wage cost to the cost 
of 2/44s yarn is 12 per cent. 

Although 12 per cent is the highest percentage of labor cost 
of spinning given in Mr. Clark’s report, I shall apply that figure 
in all cases; thus deliberately allowing for the proportion of 
labor cost of yarn an excessive proportion which, in the case of 
1/20s yarn, will be 50 per cent too high. 

I have taken these two cases of the labor cost of spinning the 
yarn, because in these two cases it is given in very great detail— 
in greater detail than in the lower classes, It was difficult, if 
not impossible, for the tariff expert of the Bureau of Statistics 
to get the figures in the lower number of yarns, and for that 
reason I give all the way through, in the costs which I shall 
submit to the Senate and incorporate in my remarks, the cost 
which applies to these two first samples. So no one can com- 
plain that this industry is being dealt with unfairly in the com- 
putation which is being made, and while this computation runs 
somewhat into detail, I beg the indulgence and patience of 
Senators, for the demonstration it makes is a very important 
one in the consideration of this bill. 

We are now in a position to take up the several samples of 
cloth submitted by Mr. Clark, pieces of which I secured from 
the Bureau of Manufactures for presentation to the Senate. 

The first sample is No. 1. It is a fancy worsted suiting; 
1,056 yards of this cloth was made high grade; weight per 
square yard, 13.6 ounces; threads per inch in warp, 42; filling, 40; 
grade, botany No. 70, at 74 cents; yarn, 1,530 pounds; 2105. 
Then follows a table, which I ask leave to submit in connection 
with what I shall say here to-night, without reading to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion. 

The table is as follows: 


Sample No. 1.—Fancy worsted suiting. 


[1,056 yards, high grade; weight per square yard, 13.6 ounces; threads 
per inch in warp, 42; ‘filling, 40; grade, botany No. 70, at 74 cents; 
yarn, 1,530 pounds, 2/168. 


The Chair hears no objec- 


Material 
Office expense 
Discounts, terms, etc 


— 


SSS S888 
88888888 


Patterns. 
Weaving . 
Mending 


— 


Cost per yard, 58 inches, 81.419. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From data contained in the above table 
we derive the following figures: 


ore of ro ean 76 per cent of the cost of the finished goods 


! ͤ eS rea OS en ER OR E ere RO I $1, 132. 20 
Coat per Finning yard |: (58: inches) E E EASE t 41 
Weight per square yard ounces 3. 6 
Weight per running yard——4„„̃«év 90. 21. 896 
Compensatory duty per running yard, at 44 rae per pound 60, 214 
Ad valorem duty, at 55 per cent ad valorem uk: 
Total dot. —T—T— teenie mae $1. 38314 


Or 97 per cent 1 valorem. 


Let us see what the wages for weaving this cloth are in Eng- 
land, and let us see what the wages for spinning the yarn woven 


XLIV——190 


into this cloth are in England, for we have the means of figuring 
it out here: 


Per cent 

of cost. 

/// a a A A A n e 12.2 
Wages, spinning (12 per cent of selling cost of yarn).----------- 9.1 
0 coerce nee gee ee ee — Nene 21. 8 


CASES WHERE EXCESSIVE DUTY IS DEMONSTRATED. 


On the assumption that the labor cost in this country is 
double that in England, the protective duty on that account 
should be 21.3 per cent of the cost of the cloth, instead of 55 per 
cent allowed by the Dingley tariff and retained in the Payne 
and Aldrich bills, making an excess of protective duty of 33.7 
per cent. 

This measures the excess of duty which these manufacturers 
will be able to exact under this law if we reenact the same 
duties in the pending bill. 

But the 55 per cent does not represent the ‘full amount of pro- 
tection accorded to woolen cloth. There is also a compensatory 
duty of 44 cents a pound based on the assumption that it takes 
4 pounds of grease wool to produce 1 pound of cloth. This 
assumption has been ridiculed by those who have any familiarity 
with the industry, as it has no reference to actual facts. To ar- 
rive at correct figures, a series of careful tests, extending over 
a long period and covering various kinds of cloth, was made, 
and the results published in the Textile World Record, Janu- 
ary, 1909. I have presented to the Senate the results of these 
tests, which clearly establish that the 44 cents per pound com- 
pensatory duty is a fraud upon the consumers of this kind of 
cloth in this country. 

I shall discuss the results of these tests more fully in the 
course of my remarks. For the present it is sufficient to say 
that these tests demonstrate beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
that a proportion of 2 pounds of weol to 1 pound of cloth of 
this grade is more nearly correct as an average than the allow- 
ance made in this bill and in the present law. On that basis 
the compensating duty per running yard of cloth would be one- 
half the figure given in the above estimate, or 30.107 cents per 
yard, equal to 21.2 per cent ad valorem. Summing up these 
figures, we find that the total duty should be made up of the 
following items: 


Per cent. 

Compened ee a ee na aa 21.2 
e e RAIA ir S AT ART S E AO A A AAR RE 21.3 
aaa Waren E ey ey N O EE SO 42.5 


as against the actual duty of 97 per cent, making an excess of 
duty equal to 54.5 per cent ad valorem. 

The tigures for the other samples are calculated on the same 
basis and can be given without further comment. 

Sample No. 2, submitted by Mr. Clark, shows an excess of 
duty of 52.1 per cent. I will later put the entire table in the 
RECORD. 

The next sample of cloth submitted by him is No. 3. The 
compensatory duty per running yard of this cloth at 44 cents 
per pound is 52 per cent; the protective duty is 55 per cent 
ad yalorem. The total duty on that cloth is $1.09 per yard, 
or 106.6 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, the wages for weaving that cloth amount to 16 per cent 
of the cost; the wages for spinning, 12 per cent of the cost of 
yarn, or 8.5 per cent of the total cost; the protective duty to 
cover wages should be 25.1 per cent; the compensatory duty 
should be 28 cents per yard, or 27.5 per cent; and the total duty 
should be 52.6 per cent; the present duty is 106 per cent, an 
excess of 54 per cent. 

Sample No. 4, without going through the samples in detail, 
carries an excess of 56 per cent. 

Sample No. 5, an excess duty as shown by an analysis of 
49 per cent. 

NO WONDER THE CLARK REPORT IS ATTACKED. 


Do Senators marvel that these overprotected industries com- 
plain about the report of Mr, Clark? Mr. Clark is a trained 
scientist. He went into this investigation with no prejudice 
against the manufacturers. He is an American citizen. He 
was sent out by this Government to make a thoroughgoing and 
impartial investigation, and can anyone, for a moment, believe 
that he would bring back anything to this country that was not 
in accordance with his best understanding and best judgment, 
und if he did err in any respect that he would err against this 
country? 

Mr. President, with this testimony before or accessible to the 
Finance Committee, haying been presented by Mr. Clark to the 
Ways and Means Committee, it is almost inconceivable that 
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this Schedule K could have been passed over without a complete 
revision. The only possible excuse is that it is a very intri- 
cate schedule. It appears through nearly all the tariff legis- 
lation since this schedule was adopted, that no committee 
has had the courage to undertake its reconstruction upon a 
thoroughgoing scientific basis. In a way that may be some 
extenuation for the Finance Committee, but, Mr. President, we 
are not called upon to rush through a piece of legislation within 
any given time. The tariff question is of as much importance 
to this Nation as any nation in the world, and there is no other 
civilized power of any standing that would enact legislation as 
we are proceeding with this bill. 

I directed attention to the fact a few days ago that France 
took two years to investigate this subject before a bill was pre- 
sented to its Parliament. A committee of 32 members was put in 
charge, divided into sections, each given a separate schedule, 
and put in charge of a thoroughgoing investigation in prepa- 
ration for legislation. 


UP AGAINST A STONE WALL. 


You know, Mr. President, every one of us knows, what we 
have been asked to do. It is next to an impossibility for any 
man to inform himself about this bill. This bill, put through 
the House under a special rule after a few weeks’ investigation 
by the committee in charge, was brought into this Chamber, and 
in forty-eight hours, by the mandate of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, we were compelled to begin its consideration 
by paragraphs for amendment. Yet we are all held responsible 
for the hasty judgment that we are compelled to form on this 
floor, without any detailed information. 

We are up against a stone wall. It makes no difference what 
it provides or fails to provide, the legislation reported by the 
committee will go through. The system of making up com- 
mittees insures that. It places all legislative power in the 
hands of a few men. I protest against it as a wrongful use of 
power, and shall continue to protest against it here and else- 
where as a violation of the fundamental principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

Mr. President, allow me to read a recapitulation of these eight 
samples: On the first sample, omitting the fractions, the excess 
of duty is 54 per cent; on the second sample the excess of duty 
is 52 per cent; on the third sample it is 54 per cent; on the 
fourth sample 56 per cent; on the fifth sample 49 per cent; sixth 
sample 44 per cent; seventh sample 63 per cent; eighth sample 
55 per cent; and on an average of all these samples there is an 
excess of duty of 53.8 per cent. 

Mark you, these facts are presented here, I repeat, not upon 
biased and prejudiced testimony secured from among the bene- 
ficiaries of the excessive rates, but on the testimony of disin- 
terested men employed by this Government to get truthful in- 
formation. These facts are not presented by me to break down 
the protection system, but as a stanch advocate of maintain- 
ing it on a rational basis—a better friend, if I may say so, than 
those who insist on maintaining such excessive duties as to 
discredit the system and ultimately destroy it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to go through all these samples. They all prove the 
same thing, and the proof of the iniquities of Schedule K is so 
overwhelming as to make it difficult, indeed, to believe that 
even the Senator from Rhode Island will not permit some re- 
vision in behalf of the woolgrower and consumer. 

Mr. President, I have ready to lay before Senators a table 
which takes account of every increase. That table will be 
printed and put upon the desks of Senators within twenty-four 
hours, giving the increases and decreases exactly as they were 
at the time this bill was reported. If I can enlist sufficient ex- 
pert help, I will have every amendment that has been adopted 
incorporated as a correction in that table when this bill is 
ready to go to a vote, so that Senators will have a revised 
statement of increases and decreases correctly figured accord- 
ing to the approved methods of the Bureau of Statistics, not 
counting so many decreases against so many increases—that is 
folly—but computed by “weighted averages,” as it is termed, 
so that Members of this body and the country shall have full 
opportunity to know what changes from present rates are really 
made in this bill. 

And now, Mr. President, I have some amendments which I 
propose to present. I shall offer them later, when the general 
debate upon this schedule is closed and the paragraphs taken 
up for amendment. If adopted my amendments will completely 
revise this schedule, reducing duties to a just compensatory 
and protective basis. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to print in the Recorp the 
tables of Mr. Clark's report in full without taking the time of 
the Senate to read them to-night. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair), 
Without objection, the order will be made. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
Sample No. 2.—Fancy worsted suiting. 
{1,056 yards, medium quality; weight a! square yard, 11.8 ounces; 


threads per inch in warp 45, filling 48; grade, dark botan, 
64 at 66 cents; No. 64 at 74 cents; yarn, 1,370 pounds, 2/2081. 7 


xpense 
Discounts, terms, ete. 
Warehouse 
Patterns.. 


axivesee 
S8888888 


Cost per yard, 58 inches, 81.165. 


Cost of yarn, $908.20 — 74 per cent of the cost of finished 
Cost per running y: 58 inches 

Weight per square 

Weight per yard, inches 


— ——— iO 


Compensatory duty per running yard at 44 cents 
... ͤ ...... ̃ ͤ POL ONL 
Protective duty at 55 per cent ad valorem 


Pal 52. 228 
do... 64. 075 


a aS gE ERE US IS ROR Si SON a NS A Rk $1. 16303 


E 
(Or practically 100 per cent ad valorem.) 


Wages, ing. per cent of cost 


wear 14.5 
Wages, spinning (12 per cent of cost of yarn) _____-___do____ 9 


POE | Me SEE at Sate en a . "SES 23.5 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Compensatory duty should be 22 cents 
per pound, or 26.1 cents per yard, equaling 24.4 per cent of cost 
of cloth, 

Total duty should therefore be— 


Protective duty —_____------ £ 
Compensatory dt) eA rie — — 24. 4 


6 .. fe ces im AS EADS See reo tae AVL 5 '| 


Making present duty, 100 per cent; excess of duty, 52.1 per 
cent. 


Sample No. 8—Fancy worsted and woolen suiting. 


1,056 yards; weight per square yard, 11.9 ounces; threads per inch 
r in warp 56, filling grade, botan No. 1, 60s, at 67 ae 

60s, at 67 cents; woolen weft, at 30 cents; yarn, 570 

2/288; 830 pounds, No. 2/248; 534 pounds, woolen, 2 5/8 
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Sample No. 5.—Wool-dyed indigo suiting. 


1,056 rte weight uare yard, 9.8 ounces; threads per inch in 
: Ang 48 2 grade, Botany ‘worsted No. 70, at cents per 
a? eBoy 1,180 fh ee 2/24 


Sample No. 3:—Fanċy worsted and woolen suiting—Continued. 


Material 
Office expense. 
Discounts, te: 


2 
85 


penne and dyeing................- 3 y : 5 oe 5 FTVTFVFT ey s N 
Warehouse $ 


4 
` 
: 
; 
: 
: 
: 
: 
$ 
: 
: 
: 
r 
- 
: 
: 
: 
i 
: 
: 
: 
: 
3 
: 
: 
x 
; 
; 
; 
; 
: 
: 
: 
y 
: 
; 
: 
; 
t 
; 
: 
; 
: 
; 
; 
— 


S8 SSN 


Cost per yard, 58 Inches, $1,021. 


Cost of yarn, 8764.28 71 per 8 of the cost of finished goods. 
Cost per running yard, 58-inch_____.-_-__________-_____--_. 
Weight Der @gURre e.. ne 

Weight per running yard, 58-inch 
9 duty per running yard, at 44 cents per — 


pre 


ane TA ois Re Oe NOSES 
Or 106.6 per cent ad valorem. 


Wagen WOU YING snaa EA 
Wages, spinning, 12 per cent of cost of 5 
Protective duty, to cover wages, should pee 

Compensatory duty should be 28.078 cents per 5 


r sted OZone 
Present duty 106.6 per cent. Excess of duty 54 per cent. 


Sample No. 4.—Piece dyed indigo suiting. 
Es yards; weight per square yard, 14 ounces; threads per inch 


Cost per yard, 58 inches, $1.216. 
Cost of yarn, $944==73.5 per cent of cost of finished goods. 


n warp 44, filling 48; grade, botany No. 80, at 66 cents; yarn, 1,500 Cost per running yard, 68-inch 8 88 
pounds, 2/208 Welght of running yard, 68-inch 15. 778 
. duty per running yard rate of 44 conte 
Egy I cents.. 13. 384 
Protecti ve duty, at rate of 55 per cent ad valorem - do——— 66. 88 
r EA AR Se Be E eter $1. 10264 
Or 90.7 per cent ad valorem, 
1 —T—T—T—T— can per cent of cost 14. 3 
Wages, Spinnin 12 per cent of cost of yarn_-~___ per cent 8.8 
Protective duty, to cover mass e ER 899 23. 1 
Compensatory duty should be 692 cents, or 0 17. 8 
Total duty should be. 8 40. 9 


Present duty, 90.7 per cent. Excess of duty, 49.6 per cent. 


Sample No. 6.— Wool dyed indigo suiting. 


[1,056 vars 3 per square yard, 9.8 ounces; threads per ce in 
warp, 48, fi 48; grade, botany worsted (white) No. 70, at 68 
cents (black) 70, at 68 cents; — spun silk, at $3; vert. 6500 
pounds, 2/2 2 pounds, 10% silk.) 


eee 
8888 


FE 
283 


Cost of yarn, $990==67 
Cost per running yard § 5 
Weight per square yard ——- 
Weight per running yard 


PD b | 3 i 


Or 99.5 per cent ad valorem. sis | aani PED 
TS O T 33. 60 

GRAM, VORTE ee se ernie per cent 12.7 3 Y; . 
Wages, 8 (12 per cent of cost of yarn7 do... 8.0 4 815 e 22.6 
1.78 109. 44 28.22 E 

Protective duty to cover wages should be do... OST (I recreate ne a E E eee 

Compensatory duty should be 30.993 cents per yard do 22; 2 10.86 | 12.96 | 48. 60 128 96.00 
TAL ,, arc cscs ewan 42.9 * * 


Present duty, 99.5 per cent; excess of duty, 56.6 per cent. Cost per yard, 58 inches, $0.856 
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Cost of yarn, 2323 ae Bon cent 2 cost of finished goods. | Sample No. 8—Fancy fine woolen overcoating—Continued. 
Cost per ru Se IRONS oo RA —eents 1 


JUNE 9, 


Weight square ee ee 8. 
Weight per guar yai yard, 58 inches 14. 168 Sup. | wages. a Total. 
Compensato duty per running yard, at rate of 44 cents 
per --.---~....cents.. 38. 962 
Protective duty, “at rate of 35 p per EEE r . esc zos 
N Gaiters ee ee ene ee La Ao---- 86, 042 | Discounts, terms, ete....1+--0. eeeeseoeloowaseneloowsenee|onesesa-lecsersselenses 31.25 
Or 100.5 2 cent ad valorem. 1 05 
Wages) weaving... ce) per cent of cost 27.6 nding 
Wages, 8: rua (12 per cent of cost of yvarn) per cent 5.5 Finishing g and dyeing pene espe fee al Wa E Bni 
Protective duty to cover wages should be 40— g3. 4 | mn : 146.04 
Compensatory duty should be 19.481 cents per yard do- 22. 7 G K | 72.08 | 1,419.54 
Total duty should de „%: do... 55. 8 
Present duty 100.5 per cent excess of duty do — 44. 7 Cost per yard, 58-inch, 81.344. 
K Cost of yarn, 56 per cent of cost of finished goods. 
Sample No. 7.—Fancy tweed, low quality. . —— Tatts 58 inches .. — 1, 2* 
1,056 yards; weight r square d, 11.9 ounces; threads per inch | Wein Ber seeing onal Re wn m eaaa miea a Ounces . 
2 warp 36, fill ing 32; grade, woolen blend at 20 scents, cotton yarn ooo . 
at cents, wors! arn an ist a materia 
pounds, woolen blend, 250 pounds, 1/20s., 60 pounds, 27143. wVwꝛ3j3 !:!!! catia ang ET Re ao 
Protective duty, at 55 per cent ad valorem___________ do 73. 92 
ele NTS (os GANS ora aed SO ata a — $1. 26588 
F 
Or 94.2 per cent ad valorem. 
( pe ee SA r cent ad valorem... 22.7 
saat Wages, spinning (12 per cent of cost GE pace) Las per cent 6.7 
a4. —ͤ — 
Office expense Protective duty to cover wages should be do 29. 4 
3 terms, eto Compensatory duty should be 26.334 cents per yard do 19. 6 
arehouse 
Patterns. Total: duty end dd ai 9 89. 
Mending á Present duty, 94.2 per cent; excess of duty P | NES 55. 2 


Finishing and dyeing..............|... 
Carding, spinning, and twisting 


tal eee 


Finishing c a saksnonetaa „I 
Carding, spinning, and twisting 9.70 


e d 


Bo 
25 


Cost per yard, 58-inch, 59.5 cents. 
Cost of yarn, 56 per cent of a of finished goods. 


—.— — running yard, 58 inches —eents— 59. 5 
t per square yard F ee ES o 
Weieht per running yard, 58 rr ö 


Compensatory duty per running yard, at rate of 44 cents 


per NA T EAS acess A E E SEENE cents 52. 668 
Protective duty at 50 per cent ad valorem. . 
AC Re a ne Se ee EE a aren | WS ED 


— 


Or pone per cent ad valorem. 


ak ee i Se per cent of cost— 24.2 

Waseem spinning (12 per cent cost of yvarn7 6.7 

Protective duty to cover wages should be per cent. 30.9 

Compensatory duty should be 26. cents per yard or_.do..._t 44.2 

y Should Wea teeter ees i 11 

Present Canty. 1 8.5 per eat excess of duty do... 63.4 
Sample No. 8.— Fancy fine woolen overcoating. 

[1,056 yards; weight 952 178 square yard, 11.9 ounces; — tar r inch 

in w. ade, fine Saxony woolen blend, at cents ; 


wool, 1420 pounds. ] 


Finnish and d Lin aa 
Carding and 3 


Mr. LA’ FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I inquire of some 
one who is authorized to speak for the Finance Committee 
whether it is proposed to take any votes to-night? I have some 
amendments which I desire to submit, and upon which I have 
something which I should like to say. I would naturally prefer 
to say it in connection with the amendments at the time they 
are presented and to be voted upon, and if I could do that I 
would like to do so. It is now 10.20, and if there is some one 
here authorized to speak for the Finance Committee, I should 
like to know if an adjournment could be taken at this time, so 
that I might offer my amendments and the observations which I 
have to make with respect to them at the session to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. FLINT. The chairman of the Finance Committee is ab- 
sent just now, but he will be in the Chamber in a moment, and 
I will confer with him in reference to an adjournment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the meantime, I suggest the want of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair), 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Foster Page 
Bacon Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Penrose 
Bailey Clay Gamble Perkins 
Beveridge Crane Gore Rayner 
Bradley Crawford Guggenheim t 
Brandegee Culberson eyburn Scott 

riggs Callom Hughes Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Cummins Johnston, Ala, Smoot 
Brown Curtis Kean Stephenson 
Bulkeley Da La Follette tone 
Burkett Depew Lodge Taliaferro 
Burnham Dick McCumber Warner 
Burrows Dillingham McLaurin Warren 
Burton Dolliver Martin Wetmore 
Carter du Pont Money 
Chamberlain Fletcher Nelson 
Clapp Flint Overman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that the Senator from Wis- 
consin prefers to have the matter go over until to-morrow morn- 
ing, that he may present some amendments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is pretty nearly adjournment time, 
and I would rather not undertake to present my amendments 
to-night, if it is the intention of the Senator from Rhode Island 
to adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 10, 
1909, at 10.80 o’clock a. m 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 9, 1909. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
William S. McLain, of Presho, S. Dak., to be register of the 


land office at Bellefourche, S. Dak., a newly created office by 
act of Congress approyed February 6, 1909 


1909. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
With rank of first lieutenant. 


Henry Clay Coburn, jr., May 23, 1909, vice First Lieut. James 
Carroll, assistant surgeon, appointed surgeon with the rank of 
major March 2, 1907. 

Arnold Dwight Tuttle, May 24, 1909, vice Capt. James M. Ken- 
nedy, assistant surgeon, promoted March 20, 1907. 

John Brockenbrough Harvie Waring, May 24, 1909, vice Capt. 
Deane C. Howard, assistant surgeon, promoted April 24, 1907. 

William Richard Dear, May 25, 1909, vice Capt. William H. 
Wilson, assistant. surgeon, promoted May 10, 190T. 

Charles Edward Doerr; May 25, 1909, vice First Lieut: Robert 
Smart, assistant surgeon, honorably discharged June 29, 1907. 

Daniel Parker Card, May 26, 1909, vice Capt. John R. Dev- 
ereux, assistant surgeon, resigned June 30, 1907. 

Ralph Harvard Goldthwaite, May 26, 1909, vice Capt. Samuel 
L. Steer, assistant surgeon, resigned July 3, 1907. 

Frederick Starr Wright, May 26, 1909, vice Capt Samuel E. 
Lambert, assistant surgeon, resigned July 27, 1907. 

Daniel Warwick Harmon, May 27, 1009, vice First Lieut. 
Harold W. Cowper, assistant surgeon, resigned: March 18, 1908. 

James Carre Magee, May 27, 1909, vice Capt. Charles E. B. 
Flagg, assistant surgeon, promoted March 31, 1908. 

Corydon Goodrich Snow, May 27, 1909, vice Capt. William F. 
Lewis, assistant surgeon, promoted April 10, 1908. 

Norman Lincoln McDiarmid, May 28, 1909, vice Capt. Thomas 
S. Bratton, assistant surgeon, promoted April 15, 1908. 

Clarence Albert Treuholtz, May 28, 1909, vice Capt. Thomas J. 
Kirkpatrick, assistant surgeon, promoted April 22, 1908. 

Eben Clayton Hill, May 29, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

George Hudson McLellan, May 29, 1909, to fill an original 
vacancy.. 

3 Dwight Parce, May 30, 1909, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

James Arthur Wilson, May 30, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

Armin Mueller, May 31, 1909, to fill an original vacancy.. 

Thomas James Leary, May 31, 1909, to fill am original vacancy. 

Morrison Clay Stayer, May 31, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

Robert William Kerr, June 1, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

Lee Roy Dunbar, June 2, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

Leon Connallin Garcia, June 2, 1909, to fill an original 
vacancy- 

William Stephens Shields, June 2, 1909, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Addison Dimmitt Davis, June 2, 1909, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

William Hope Smith, June 3, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

Clarence Elmer Fronk, June 3, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

Rozier Clagett Bayly, June 4, 1909, to fill an original vacancy. 

George Dawson. Heath, Jr., June 4, 1909, vice Capt. John H. 
Stone, Medical Corps, promoted April 23, 1908. 


CHAPLAIN, 


Rev. Robert R. Fleming, jr., of Illinois, to be chaplain, with 
the rank of first lieutenant from April 20, 1909, vice Wilkinson, 
resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Arthur Williams, Fifteenth Infantry, to be colonel 
from June 5, 1909, vice Col. Richard T. Yeatman, Eleventh In- 
fantry, appointed brigadier-general. 

Maj. Hunter Liggett; Thirteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel from June 5, 1909, vice Lieut. Col. Arthur Williams, Fif- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Frank L. Winn, Twelfth Infantry, to be major from 
June 5, 1909, vice Maj. Hunter Liggett, Thirteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Will H. Point, Twenty-ninth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 12, 1909, vice Capt. George C. Martin, Sixth 
Infantry, retired from active service on that date. 

Second Lieut. Joseph M. Cummins, Eighteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from May 12, 1909, vice First Lieut. Will H. 
Point, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted: 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Midshipmen to be ensigns in the navy from the 7th day of 
June, 1909, to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Richard S. Galloway, 

Clarence N. Hincamp, 


Edgar A. Ewing, 

Riley F. McConnell, 

Joseph W. Jewell, 

Ralph R. Stewart, 

Robert L. Montgomery, 

Charles E. Hovey, 

Ralph C. Parker, 

Ezra G. Allen, 

Emanuel A. Lofquist, 

Jere H. Brooks, 

Henry C. Gearing, jr., 

Elmer W. Tod; 

Thaddeus A. Thomson, jr., 

Virginius E. Clark, 

George W. Simpson,. 

Reuben R. Smith, 

Homer H. Norton, 

Alfred H. Miles, 

Reginald E. Gillmor, 

Carl C. Krakow, 

James Parker, jr., 

Charles F. Pousland, 

John F. Cox, 

Grattan C. Dichman, 

Harry A. McClure, 

Louis J. Gulliver, 

Cortlandt C. Baughman, 

Richard B. Coffman, 

Jonas H. Ingram, 

Emory F. Clement, 

Robert F. Gross, 

Patrick N. L. Bellinger, 

William T. Mullison, 

Philip O. Griffiths, 

Newton H. White, jr., 

Burton A. Strait, 

Herbert A. Jones, 

Samuel A. Clement, and 

Richard F. Bernard. 

First Lieut. William E. Smith, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a captain in the Marine Corps from the 16th. day of Janu- 
ary, 1909, vice Capt. George C. Reid, promoted. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the navy from the 3d day of March, 1909, after the completion 
of six years’ service in present grade, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1909: 

James H. Morrison, 

Edward A. Manck, 

Thomas O'Donnell, 

Arthur Cottrell, 

Kellum D. Grant, and 

Ellwood W. Andrews. 


PosTMASTERS, 
KANSAS, 


Griffith R. Hughes to be postmaster at Fort Scott, Kans., in 
place of Orlando A. Cheney, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS) 


Arthur W. Alden to be postmaster at Randolph, Mass., in 
place of Herbert A. Howard, resigned. 


MICHIGAN, 


Robert E. Newville: to be postmaster at Boyne City (late 
Boyne), Mich., in place of Robert E. Newville; to change name 
of office. 


MINNESOTA, 


Grace M. Henderson to be postmaster at Verndale, Minn., in 
place of Henry M. Henderson, deceased: 


OHIO. 


Frank A. Chatfield to be postmaster at Bloomville, Ohio. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1908. 


RHODE. ISLAND, 


William H. Barclay to be postmaster at Pawtucket, R. I., in 
place of Almon K. Goodwin, deceased. 


TEXAS. 
N. C. Schlemmer to be postmaster at Austin, Tex., in place of 


George B. Zimpelman, deceased. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 9, 1909. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


William R. Harr to be Assistant Attorney-General. 
CONSUL. 


Gebhard Willrich to be consul at Quebec, Canada, 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 


Capt. Milton F. Davis to be judge-advocate with the rank of 
major. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy: 

Cleon W. Mauldin, 

Chester L. Hand, 

Aubrey K. Shoup, and 

John J. McCracken. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy: 

Cleon W. Mauldin, 

Chester L. Hand, 

Aubrey K. Shoup, and 

John J. MeCracken. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Richard B. Williams to be a surgeon in 
the navy. 

First Lieut. Albert N. Brunzell to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul A. Capron to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
navy: 
Charles H. Hosung, 

Adam Gibson, 

Charles G. Nelson, 

Fred J. Korte, 

Clarence M. Wingate, 

Jannis V. Jacobsen, 

George W. Johson, and 

Francis J. McAllister. 

Carpenter Charles E. Richardson to be a chief carpenter in 


the navy. 
POSTMASTERS. 


COLORADO. 
Charles W. White, at Julesburg, Colo. 
ILLINOIS. 


Jennie M. De Roo, at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
M. M. Hitchcock, at Berwyn, III. 

James P. Jack, at Newton, III. 

Wiliam W. Lowry, at Auburn, III. 


IOWA. 
Henry E. Westrope, at Corning, Iowa. 
MAINE, 
Fred W. Preble, at Bingham, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Ralph W. Emerson, at Chelmsford, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Herbert C. Farrand, at Bloomfield, N. J. 
NEW YORK. 


Ivans Lewis Hubbard, at Bay Shore, N. 
Agnes M. Nolan, at Chateaugay, N. Y. 


OKLAHOMA, 


A. H. Holland, at Cushing, Okla. 
William N. Walker, at Stillwater, Okla, 
RHODE ISLAND. 
William H. Barclay, at Pawtucket, R. I. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Lancey W. Dragoo, at Smithfield, W. Va. 
William J. Crutcher, at Holden, W. Va. 


Mary Hateley, at Follansbee, W. Va. 
Frederick Moore, at Belington, W. Va. 


T. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, June 10, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 

O God, our heavenly Father, with whom do live all the 
spirits of those who depart hence to labor with Thee, with ten- 
der heart we halt and hesitate to acknowledge the mystery of 
Thy providence. We know, alas, that in the midst of life we are 
in death. Open our eyes also, our Father, that we may know 
that in the midst of death we are in life. 

For Thy servant whom Thou hast called to Thy higher labors 
we thank Thee, who art the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. Grant, we pray Thee, that his mantle of charity, of faith, 
and of love may in some measure fall upon all of us, that here 
and now in a measure we may walk like him with God. And 
unto Thee shall be ascribed all the glory, in life and death, now . 
and forever more. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the 
Board of Trade of Wilmington, Del., praying for the creation 
of a department of public works for the purpose of considering 
all work in connection with creating, maintaining, and lighting of 
the navigable waters of the country, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., remonstrating against any increase of the duty on 
print paper "and wood pulp, as proposed in the so-called “ Payne 
tariff bill,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Oswego, 
N. X., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on tea in 
bulk, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the retention of the duty on print paper and wood 
pulp as contained in the Dingley tariff law, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying that no change be made in the rate of duty imposed by 
the House on print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the inclusion in the pending tariff bill of 
any duty on news print paper and wood pulp, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, praying for the restoration of the duty on foreign oil pro- 
duction, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of members of the New York 
Times Chapel, of New York City; of members of the Quadri 
Color Company of New York City; of the employees of the Stere- 
otype department of the New York World, of New York City; 
of the members of the Evening Telegram Chapel, of New York 
City; of the members of the American Press Association Stereo- 
typers’ Chapel, of New York City; of the members of Harper & 
Bros.’ Chapel, of New York City; of the Stereotypers employed 
by the New York Volks-Zeitung, of New York City; and of the 
members of the German Herold Chapel, of New York City, re- 
monstrating against the inclusion in the new tariff bill of any 
duty on news print paper and wood pulp; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry Photo-engravers em- 
ployed by the Quadri Color Company, of New York City, N. V., 
remonstrating against the adoption of the duty recommended 
on post cards in the new tariff bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Union No. 30, 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Berlin, N. H., re- 
monstrating against any reduction of the duty on print paper 
and wood pulp as contained in the Dingley law, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DU PONT presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Wilmington, Del., praying for the creation of a department of 
public works, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

A bill (S. 2564) for the relief of the trustees of the Baptist 
Church of Beckley, W. Va.; to the Committee on Claims, 


1909. 
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By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 2565) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
Lanpher (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McENERY: 

A bill (8. a for the relief of Jean Marie Heriard; 

A bill (S. 2567) for the relief of Edward Haskinson; 

A bill (8. 2568) for the relief of Mrs. Martha B. King; 

A bill (S. 2569) for the relief of W. G. Wheeler; 

A bill (S. 2570) for the relief of Washington West; 

A bill (S. 2571) for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Smith; 

A bill (S. 2572) for the relief of heirs or estate of Mrs. E. J. 
Penny, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2573) for the relief of heirs or estate of H. Pierce, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2574) for the relief of heirs or estates of R. J. 
Packer and Mrs. R. V. Packer, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2575) for the relief of heirs or estate of Mrs. Mary 
A. Meredith, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2576) for the relief of heirs or estate of Charles 
Jolivet, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2577) for the relief of Turner Merritt; 

A bill (S. 2578) for the relief of Louis P. Turner; 

A bill (S. 2579) for the relief of heirs or estate of George W. 
Hackett, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2580) “for the relief of heirs or estate of Henry J. 
Heard, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2581) for the relief of heirs or estate of Patrick 
McCormack, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2582) for the relief of heirs or estate of George 
Sallinger, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2583) "tor the relief of heirs or estate of Edward 
Sigur, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2584) for the relief of heirs or estates of Henry 
Vedrines and Alexis Hebert, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2585) for the relief of Julien Semere; 

A bill (S. 2586) for the relief of Evelyn Clark; 

A bill (S. 2587) for the relief of heirs or estate of William 
Burgess, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2588) for the relief of heirs or estate of Isaac 
Bloom, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2589) for the relief of James Goodwin; 

A bill (S. 2590) for the relief of E. A. Givens; 

A bill (S. 2591) for the relief of heirs of Thomas J. Hick- 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2592) for the relief of heirs or estate of Jacob 
Israel, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2593) for the relief of heirs or estate of Henrietta 
Bauers, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2594) for the relief of heirs or estate of H. T. 
Burges, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 2595) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Louis 
Vuagnat, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed, and the first bill on the calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dor- 


LIVER]. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


orum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Bulkeley Crawford Dixon 
Bacon Burkett Cullom Dolliver 
eee Burnham Cummins tcher 

Burrows Curtis Flint 
ee ae Burton Davis Foster 
Briggs Chamberlain Depew Frazier 
Bristow Clark, Wyo. Dick PARA, 
Brown. y Dillingham 


Geren ee «= Ete = 
mber aynter one 
Hey McLaurin Penrose Sutherland 
Hughes Martin Perkins laferro 
Johnson, S. Dak. Money Piles Taylor 
Johnston, Ala. Nelson Root Warner 
Jones Newlands Scott Warren 
Kean Oliver Simmons Wetmore 
La Follette Overman t 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
is unavoidably absent to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PORT OF SCBANTON, MISS, 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, according to the unanimous- 
consent agreement we can do no legislative business except the 
census bill and the tariff bill, but I have a bill that will take 
about a minute to dispose of which it is absolutely essential 
should have immediate consideration. It will not take five 
minutes. It is Senate bill 2493, simply proposing to make the 
port of Scranton a port of entry. It has been so considered for 
many years. There are about 300 vessels clearing there every 
year, and now by a ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made the other day, upon application for a ruling from shippers 
abroad—in Philadelphia and Baltimore, I will say, to be 
specific—he has ruled that it is simply a port of delivery, and 
he requests that this bill be passed. It has been reported by 
the Committee on Commerce. The ruling works a great hard- 
ship, because vessels wishing to deliver at that port will have to 
sail 35 miles and pay double pilotage and it will cause loss of time 
and a general dislocation of business. 

I hope the Senate will permit the bill to pass. There will be 
no debate about it whatever. É 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
which will be read for information. 

The bill (S. 2493) to make Scranton, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, a subport of entry, and for other purposes, was read, and 
there being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to its consideration. It provides that Scran- 
ton, in the State of Mississippi, is hereby made a subport of 
entry in the district of Pearl River, and the necessary customs 
officers may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be stationed at said subport with authority to enter and clear 
vessels, receive duties, fees, and other moneys, and perform such 
other service as, in his judgment, the interest of commerce may 
require, and said officers shall receive such compensation as he 
may allow. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the 5 amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 


On page 129, beginning in line 25, it is pro- 
posed to strike out paragraph 373, and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


873. On yarns got wi 1 part ef wool, valued at not more 


than 40 cents pound Ka 381 Peden 3 


therein; Valued at more more than 40 0 5 tye T 
on the tained therein; — — P pon dioa E ring wg ug the 


foregoing, 35 per cent ad 5 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to state briefly 
that this amendment is intended to modify the historic scheme 
of compensatory duties which have appeared in our wool and 
woolen schedule now for forty-two years, by making the com- 
pensatory assessment not upon the weight of the yarn, but upon 
the weight of the wool contents of the yarn. 

Many of these yarns are made very cheap by the admixture 
of various forms of low-grade cotton and cotton wastes. I 
hold it to be unjust and unreasonable and resulting in excessive 
assessments of duty to make the compensatory rate applicable 
to the entire weight of the merchandise, when the real com- 
pensation should be based upon the contents of the merchandise, 
our competing product having been raised in price by reason 
of our duties upon wool. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. The Senator knows, of course, that, with one excep- 
tion, in all our tariff laws in the past the tariff has applied 
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alike, whether an article was of wool or part wool. 
intended to prevent fraud and difficulty in collecting duties. 

In my judgment, if they come in, being called “wool,” they 
should pay as much tariff as if they were all wool. As I said, 
in something like twenty tariff laws that has always been 
thought necessary, except in one act, where it applied to an 


That is 


article whose chief value was of wool. In all the others it 
has applied where wool has been a component part, whether 
1 per cent or 99 per cent. I do not care to see the bar raised 
to let in articles that may be 1 per cent or 10 per cent wool 
at such differentials as the amendment proposes. <A lot of 
substitutes let in in that way should all come in at the value 
they would come in at if all wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
is in error in supposing that these goods are sneaked in under 
the pretense of being wool. On the contrary, there is no con- 
cealment or uncertainty about the material of which they are 
made. When we-come to the law referring to cloths the statute 
expressly in one paragraph covers goods in which the entire 
warp is made of cotton or other vegetable fiber. 

Mr. WARREN. It states what it shall be—cotton warp and 
wool filling. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The statute covers only goods that are of 
that character, and describes them. So the Senator is in error 
in supposing that these goods are sneaked in containing vege- 
table fiber unknown to anybody for the purpose of destroying 
the efficiency of the wool tariff. 

I simply desire to say that it is not only perfectly reasonable 
that this tariff should be assessed upon the wool, but when I 
come to the next amendment which I propose to offer I shall 
show that it is perfectly feasible in the present state of our 
administrative system. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the vote be taken by yeas and 
nays. - 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, one moment, please. It is diffi- 
cult for us to understand the exact effect of this amendment. 
It has not been printed, and we have only heard it read. [ 
understand, though, from the general tenor of the remarks of 
the Senator from Iowa that the effect of it will be to reduce 
the duty. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. Substantially. 

Mr. BACON. In this connection I desire to state, not only 
with reference to this amendment, but to others which will 
doubtless be offered by the Senator from Iowa, and possibly 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], that I do 
not wish to be misunderstood in giving my vote for them. In 
common with others on this side of the Chamber, who, I pre- 
sume, agree with me, I shall vote for these amendments, not 
because they put the duties where I or my colleagues think 
they ought to be. I think they will still be too high. I shall 
vote for them simply because they reduce the duties. 

There is another thing I wish to say. I do not myself ap- 
prove of the plan of specific duties in this schedule, and in 
voting for the specific duties which are contained in this amend- 
ment, and will be contained in others which will be offered, I 
do not wish to be understood as approving specific duties. My 
yote is cast for them solely upon the ground that, according to 
my understanding of these amendments, they will reduce the 
rates of duty from those proposed in the bill. ile they are 
not of the character which we prefer, and do not reduce the 
duties to the point which we regard as sufficiently low, we sup- 
port them simply because they are an improvement, in our 
judgment, upon the provisions of the pending measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this amendment the 
Senator from Rhode Island demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. TELMAN], who is absent. I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Carter] and I vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Frye’s name was 
called). The junior Senator from Maine is paired with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. The Senator from 
Virginia is detained at his house by illness, I will announce 
this pair for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Hate’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Hate] is detained at his home by 
illness. He is paired, I think, with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The roll cail was concluded. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I understand that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Nrxon] is paired with the Senator from Alabama 


[Mr. BANKHEAD]. On this vote I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE.] . 

Mr. BAILEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
desire to inquire if the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
he has not. 

Mr. BAILEY. I, then, desire to withdraw my vote, as I have 
a general pair with the Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
ELKINS]. I make that announcement for the day. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am paired with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. RICHARDSON], who is absent. If 
he were present, I should vote “yea.” I will not make the 
announcement again to-day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon], and therefore I will withhold my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 


The Chair is informed that 


YEAS—31, 

Bacon Culberson Hughes Paynter 
Beveridge Cummins Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Bristow Davis La Follette Simmons 
Brown Dolliver Martin Smith, Md. 
Burkett Fletcher Money Stone 
Chamberlain Foster Nelson Taliaferro 
Clapp Frazier Newlands Taylor 
Clay Gore Overman 

: NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crane Guggenheim Piles 
Borah Crawford eyburn oot 
Bourne Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bradley Curtis Kean Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Depew Lodge Smoot 
Br Dick McCumber Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon liver Warner 
Burrows Flint Page Warren 
Burton Gallinger Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 

NOT VOTING—1IT. 

Baile du Pont MeLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Elkins Nixon Tillman 
Carter Frye Owen 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Richardson 
Daniel ones Shively 


So Mr. DoLitver’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 374, on cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of 
every description, and so forth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to offer a substi- 
tute for paragraph 374. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of paragraph 374, it is proposed to 
insert: 

374. Cloths, knit fabrics, women’s and children’s dress goods, coat 
linings, Italian cloths, bunting and goods of similar character or de- 
scription, and all manufactures made wholly or in part of wool, not 
specially provided for in this section, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per bound, 33 cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued 
above 40 cents per und, 44 cents per und on the wool contained 
therein; and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 50 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That all manufactures in part of wool not es 
cially provided for in this schedule, when composed in chief value of a 
material other than wool, shall be subject to the rate at which the 
same would be chargeable under this section if composed wholly of the 
material thereof of chief value, and in addition thereto shall be subject 
to a duty of 44 cents per pound on the wool contained therein. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, a proposition very similar 
to that embodied in the amendment which I have just sub- 
mitted was once debated in the Senate. It was offered, as the 
Recorp will disclose the debate in reference to it, upon the 4th 
of May, 1897. At that time it was occupying a single sentence. 
My former colleague, the venerable Senator Allison, having the 
bill in charge, said that there was no way in which such a pro- 
vision could be administered. With that brief statement, and 
without intimating his opinion as to intrinsic merits of such a 
proposition, it was dismissed from the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. I am glad to be able to state to the Senate that within 


the last twelve years we have found how to administer a pro- 
vision like that. We have expended large sums of money in 
improving our methods at the appraisers’ stores under our ad- 
ministrative customs law, and to-day it is perfectly feasible to 
report with accuracy every fiber of wool contained in any kind 
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of cloth by weight. 


There is no difficulty of any sort at our ana- 
lytical bureaus. In the case of a mixed fabric composed of cot- 
ton and woolen threads, a small sample of the cloth is unraveled, 
the cotton and woolen threads are weighed separately, and the 
percentage of weight of each material so found is accordingly 
applied to the entire cloth. Similar analyses are being made 
daily in order to properly classify, or find the “materials of 
chief value,“ in various mixed fabrics composed of wool, cotton, 
silk, and so forth. In cases where the wool and cotton are 
mixed in the yarns, samples of the goods are sent to the labora- 
tory of the appraisers’ office for chemical analyses, where, I am 
advised, the chemist finds no difficulty whatever in ascertaining 
the amounts of wool or cotton or other vegetable fiber con- 
tained therein. 

In examining the testimony taken before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I find that Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, the tex- 
tile expert of the Bureau of Manufactures, stated as follows 
(p. 5723) : 

The CHAIRMAN. Would it be possible at the custom-house (feasible 
— . to ascertain the weight of the wool in those cotton- 

rp gi 8 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir; very easily. Take a piece of cloth that is 
made of cotton and worsted, say cotton warp and worsted weft; you 
would soak it in 5 per cent solution of sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol. 
As the water is driven off the acid attacks the cotton and leaves the 
wool. If you will look at it you will then see the cotton warp showing 
where the vegetable cellulose has been changed to a friable hydro-cellu- 
3 Boeke t and this drops to powder, leaving you only the ends of 
wool weft. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a comparatively simple process and can be 
done exactly? 

i Pap CLARK. Exactly. Weigh the sample before and weigh what is 
eft. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it practicable to fix a rate of dut; d 
the wool contained in thoes goods? N 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir. 


In the Recorp of May 4, page 1718, it will be seen that Mr. 
S. S. Dale, a qualified expert in the woolen business, testified 
that “ it is very easy to distinguish wool from vegetable materials, 
and if the proposed amendments to Schedule K were adopted, it 
would go far toward correcting the inequality resulting from the 
8 or 4 to 1 ratios.” 

It is therefore apparent that the proposed method of assess- 
ing the wool compensatory duties upon the wool actually con- 
tained in mixed goods, made only in part of wool,” is feasible 
and practicable, and I firmly believe no good reason can possibly 
be advanced to maintain the present antiquated and manifestly 
unfair method of applying these high “compensatory wool 
rates” upon vegetable materials. Nor is this proposed plan of 
fixing the wool duty on “the wool contained” in the goods a 
new scheme, for the same idea is carried out in many of the 
provisions of our tariff; for example, the new Senate amend- 
ment on zine provides various rates per pound, according to the 
“zine contained in the ore.” 

Paragraph 171 provides a duty on antimony ore of “1 cent per 
pound on the antimony contents therein contained.” 

Paragraph 179 provides on Lead-bearing ore of all kinds, 13 
cents per pound on the lead contained therein.” 

Similar provisions are found in many places in our tariff, 
and I hardly think that even the most biased of those who are 
interested in retaining the present cumbersome, confusing, and 
deceptive arrangement of duties on woolen-cotton mixed goods 
ean fairly claim that the proposed method of simply apply- 
ing the wool duty to the wool contents of imported merchandise 
would be as difficult for appraising officers as it is for them to 
properly classify and appraise various other lines of importa- 
tions under the complex and confusing classifications of the 
tariff schedules. Take, for example, the variety of things an 
examiner or appraiser of silk goods niust ascertain in order to 
properly classify and appraise such goods under the Senate 
bill’s new silk schedule. He must find out whether the goods 
are “in the gum” or “ungummed,” also “the per cent in 
weight of silk” and the “number of single threads per square 
inch,” and “in ascertaining the number of single-warp threads 
to the inch, double-warp threads shall be counted as two single 
threads, and so on.” 

And in the case of cotton goods, as previously shown, the 
examiner of such goods must find the count of threads per 
square inch, counting not only the ordinary warp and filling 
threads, but under that very remarkable new provision in the 
Senate bill amendment to the cotton schedule, “if the cloth 
contains other than the ordinary warp and filling threads 
superimposed to form a figure, whether clipped or unclipped,” 
such extra threads must also be counted, notwithstanding the 
courts have held it impracticable to so count them. The 
“weight per square yard” must also be determined in fixing 
the proper rate of the duty, and the bewildered examiner must 


also send a sample of the goods to the analytical bureau to 
ascertain whether any thread or threads in the fabric have 
been mercerized “or subjected to a similar process; then he 
must find the exact value, whether the market value, for 
instance, is 12 or 123 cents per square yard, for this difference 
of one-half cent, or a difference of one quarter of a cent, over 
or below any of the proposed dividing lines makes quite a 
difference in the duty. 

So it goes throughout these textile schedules, the examiners 
or appraising officers being obliged to ascertain this multitude 
of bewildering details in order to properly classify and ap- 
praise the goods; such as the number of leas” in linen thread; 
the number of “ points or spaces” in Nottingham lace curtains, 
pillow shams, and so forth; the number of “picks” and the 
“length of pile” in plushes and velvets. 

In comparison with all these specifications and details in the 
various schedules of onr tariff the amendments I have pro- 
posed are models of simplicity and fairness. 

In order to facilitate the appraisement of woolen goods and 
articles containing an admixture of wool, and also to minimize 
any opportunity to defraud the Government of the proper duties 
under the proposed method of levying duties, I also propose a 
new provision making it obligatory on the part of the foreign 
exporter of such goods to specify in detail, in his consulated 
invoice, the correct weight of the wool contained in each article 
embraced in said invoice, and that the weights so specified 
shall be binding in the ascertainment of duty upon importation 
into our country, except in cases where the appraising officers 
find such weights underestimated. And if the weights are not 
so stated on the invoices, the weights fixed by the appraising 
officers shall stand as the correct weights, 

The proposed rates on woolen and worsted cloths would oper- 
ate as follows: 


Cents. 
Valued at 30 cents per pound, containing 33 per 
cent wool: 
83 per cent of 38 eenta „ 11 
50 per cent of 30 cents 15 


26 = 87 cen 
Present duties on similar cloth valued at 30 cents per te 
per pound: 
i pound at 3S: centa.i. oe 
80 cents at 50 per cent 


48 = 160 per cent, 

Valued at 42 cents per pound, containing 45 per = 
cent of wool: 

ae a Ee an 

42 cents at 50 per cent 2 

40. 8== 95 per cent, 


Present — 2 on similar cloth valued at 42 cents 
poun 


r 44 
E T GR 21 


65 2147 per cent. 

Valued at 52 cents per pound, containing 55 per 
cent of wool: 

55 per cent of 44 cents 

52 cents at 50 per eent 2 „ö½, 


50 =< 96 per cent. 


Present — on similar cloth valued at 52 cents 
per pound: 
i pound at Kennt —ö—Ü¶ẽẽé 44 
52 cents at 50 per ent 26 


70 134 per cent. 

Valued at 62 cents per pound, containing 65 per 
cent of wool: 

r eee 

62 cents at 50 per eent aa 31 


59. 6 96 per cent. 


Present duty on similar cloth valued at 62 cents 
per pound: 
Erpound at TTTT—T—T—T—w— ae 44 
62 cents at 50 per eent oema 31 


75 A120 per cent. 

Valued at 75 cents per pound, containing 80 per 
cent of wool: 

75 per cent of 44 cents 

75 cents at 50 per cent 


72. T= 96 per cent. 
Present — 5 on similar cloth valued at 75 cents 


r pound: 
p ound mt 44 cintia 44 
75 cents: at 5S percent... 41.2 
A 85. 2—=115 per cent. 
Valued at $1 per pome. containing all wool: = 
pound at: 44: TTT... 44 
LE OU ter Cnt . — 50 


94 = 94 per cent. 
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Cents. 
Present duty on similar cloth valued at $1 per 
pound, all wool: 
1 pound at 44 cents_.___.................__. 44 
LR a aS 


90 A 99 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have added to my amendment a little proviso 
intended to deliver the woolen schedule from the scandals and 
absurdities which have crept into it during the last forty-two 
years. I spoke not very long ago of a case where a cotton 
blanket, with a woolen fringe or cord about the end to prevent 
unraveling, had been classified as a woolen blanket and assessed 
at the full wool duty of 22 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad 
valorem because it was in part of wool. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Arbon! and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] arose at the same time to say that such a thing was 
impossible and that such a blanket could not be made. Are 
they still of that opinion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, as a manufacturer of woolen 
goods, I will state that it is sometimes possible te put a cotton 
selyedge upon a woolen cloth, but I never yet have seen in this 
country or in any other country or heard of any such thing as 
putting a woolen selyedge upon a cotton cloth, because I can 
not conceive how it could be gigged. I can not conceive how it 
could be finished. The shrinkage in wool is different from that 
3 and the gigging of it would simply cut the selvage en- 

y off. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator from Utah had listened care- 
fully to what I said some weeks ago, and to what I have just 
said, he would not have introduced the word “selvedge” into 
this controversy, because I spoke of a woolen fringe; and I have 
seen that term used in reference to an article of woolen manu- 
facture in a decision of the appraisers’ office in New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that I have seen 
a great many blankets in my life, but I never saw a blanket 
fringed; and if fringe was ever put upon a blanket, it was put 
there for no other purpose on earth than to deceive. I have 
seen fringes upon shawis, but I have never seen fringe upon 
a blanket. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have, of course, seen a good many blan- 
kets, without giving very much attention to them; and I have 
read a good many Treasury decisions in the last few weeks, 
giving them the attention that they appeared to deserve. I 
read one of the reports called“ General Appraiser’s Decisions,” 
on page 4313, wherein the blanket is described as a cotton 
blanket, the body of which is composed of cotton, the ends being 
whipped with colored threads of wool. So it seems that such 
a blanket can be made. I know of nothing to prevent the sew- 
ing of woolen fringe on any colored cotton blanket or other 
article, or any good reason why our tariff should be so framed 
that the wool duties must be applicable to all articles, no matter 
what they are composed of, if they happen to contain a small 
percentage of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whipping of the ends of a blanket is not, 
certainly, a fringe. The Senator was unhappy in the use of the 
word, and I think, when he comes to think the matter over, 
he will certainly admit that the whipping of an end of a 
blanket is not a fringe. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. When I find a thing attached to the edge 
of something I call it a fringe, and I do not intend to parley 
with my friend about the propriety of the language. 

The Senator from Rhode Island resented my statement that 
rubber boots, if imported, would be classified as wearing ap- 
parel of wool if they were lined with wool. Does he still dis- 
pute the accuracy of that statement? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will not interrupt the Senator now. He 
can go on with the discussion. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And yet they would be so classified, and 
if anybody would be so foolish as to import them, knowing 
that that rate would be assessed upon them—for rubber boots 
are not especially provided for in the tariff—and if any part of 
wool they would be classified as wearing apparel in part of 
wool at 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad yalorem. I 
think I know that by a careful perusal of the Treasury de- 
cisions, because in Treasury decision 17511 slippers of yege- 
table fiber and part wool were held to be dutiable as wearing 
apparel in part wool at 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ad yalorem. 

In another case shoes made out of rawhide, with a little 
comforting fringe of wool around the tops of them, were clas- 
sified as woolen wearing apparel. 


In one case corn plasters—and I should like the attention of 
everybody to this, because it seems to have reached the limit of 
absurdity—corn plasters, those little things that you put be- 
tween your toes on the advice of a corn doctor, were held duti- 
able under the provisions covering wearing apparel in part of 
wool by Treasury decision 12665. Do you think a corn plaster 
ought to be classified under the tariff laws of a modern nation 
as wearing apparel? [Laughter.] 

You have seen those good old mottoes that our mothers used 
to make with woolen yarn on cardboard. Welcome ”—and there 
never was a hospitality in this world more beautiful than that 
which lay behind those quaint old cardboards—and “ God bless 
our home ”—even those, when they come to the custom-house, 
if they should, by this Treasury decision are assessed up to 33 
cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, because they are 
cloth “in part of wool.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he knows of an 
instance where those mottoes have been imported? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I reckon they have. I can tell you what 
happened to them, because I find in general appraisers’ decision 
5039 that exact decision made in reference to mottoes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, There was probably but one such case. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In another case “ mercerized cotton cloth; 
all cotton, except for some polka dots of goat hair which were 
glued upon the fabric, was held to be dutiable as cloth in part 
of wool at 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem” be- 
cause of the goat-hair polka dots, The same cloth without these 
goat-hair dots would have paid but 40 per cent ad valorem 
under the cotton schedule. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator think that if a poker 
game is indulged in with camel’s hair the hair should come in 
free? 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I hope the Senator will not introduce mys- 


terious figures of speech with which I am not familiar. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. WARREN. I only thought the Senator was groping 


about for light on certain subjects. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now what did the appraisers say about 
this polka-dot proposition? 

Mr. WARREN. They probably said they would raise the 
limit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, let me tell you just what they did 
about it. They raised the limit from the duty provided in the 
cotton schedule, where the goods belonged, or rather, as a 
famous woman, once the wife of a foreign minister in this 
capital used to say, Now, seeing that we are gentlemen, let 
us remove the limit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. How did the game go on? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am going to tell you. 
lost out. ; 

Mr. WARREN. As they ought to. 

Mr DOLLIVER No; I will tell you what the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers in this case said. They said: 

The su tion that the construction leads to the imposition of a 


2 wh is exorbitant in amount and prohibitory in results is one 
that is more properly addressed to the Congress. 


And that gave me the idea that I ought to present it here. 
Possibly I was mistaken. Maybe the appraisers did not know 
into what a state Congress had come; maybe they did not 
have it in their minds that Congress could get into such 
shape that everything is framed in solid framework in advance, 
not to be disturbed by any suggestion from any quarter. I am 
afraid there will be a good many heartburnings when this 
comedy is over. I do not want to be around near the seat of 
my honored friend from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] when his 
potatoes, with tears in their eyes, going out of the bill, meet 
the stockings of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
coming in. [Laughter.] 

I believe the Board of Appraisers were right, and that the 
time has come to wipe out these absurd provisions of our tariff. 
When I suggested striking a similar provision for “in part” 
from the metal schedule the other day, I again incurred the 
displeasure of the Senator from Rhode Island, who stated that 
it had been in our tariff so long it ought to remain there, and 
that if it were not for that provision some wicked importer 
might succeed in bringing in fishhooks with feather flies as 
feathers, or sieves or something else in part of metal, at the 
rates they should come in under according to the material of 
which they were chiefly made. The truth is, these ancient 


The polka dots 


“ catch-all” provisions for “in part of“ deserve to be denounced 
as the most vicious and unequal tariff provisions ever devised, 
and no matter what they were originally worked into our tariffs 
for, they should no longer remain. 


Their only purpose now is 
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to serve for excuses to classify any articles “in part of metal,” 
or “in part of wool,” and so forth, at rates of duty higher than 
the Congress intends to put upon them. In all cases where two 
or more rates are applicable the higher rate must be applied; 
and no matter how absurd or unreasonable the classification 
and rate so fixed, if a merchant succeeds in getting a fair 
ruling from the Board of General Appraisers, or the courts over- 
ruling these ridiculous classifications, there seem to be some who 
will still claim that the courts are in the wrong in making 
a sensible decision, and that the merchants are “ committing 
frauds” upon the Government in thus trying to protect their 
rights. It seems to be for this reason that an attempt is to 
be made to create a new customs court of appeals, to take these 
cases from the federal courts, 

And so, Mr. President, I have in the amendment asked tle 
Senate to make this compensatory duty, which is intended to 
reimburse the domestic manufacturers for the extra price they 
are compelled to pay for their wool by reason of the wool tariff, 
assessable only on the wool in the goods. I want the assess- 
ment of these articles made, not on the weight of the article, 
which may contain many things beside wool, but upon the 
weight of the wool contained in the article; and then I add a 
proviso, applicable to the wool schedule, that when things come 
in they shall be assessed according to what they are, and if 
they have wool in them that the assessment shall be made on 
that wool upon the basis of the wool contents which they ex- 
hibit. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the vote on the amendment be 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Owing to 
my general pair with the senior Senator from South Carol 
[Mr. TILLMAN]I, I withhold my vote. $ 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER], 
who is detained from the Senate Chamber, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). On the preceding 
vote, as well as on all the other votes of the day, I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH (when Mr. Wermore’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. WETMORE] is temporarily detained from the 
Chamber. He is paired on this vote with the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Suivety]. My colleague, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. I make this announcement for the rest 
of the day. 

Mr. SCOTT. My colleague [Mr. ELKINS] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Chamber. He is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Bamey]. I make this announcement 

now without having to repeat it during the day. 

Mr. DILEINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. SmirH], and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes Rayner 
Beveridge Cummins Johnston, Ala, Simmons 
Bristow Davis La Follette Smith, Md. 
Brown Dolliver McLaurin Stone 
Burkett Fletcher Martin ‘Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taylor 
Clapp Frazier Nelson 
Clay Gore Overman 

NAYS—42. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Perkins 
Borah Crane Gamble Piles 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smoot 
Bri Depew Lodge Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dick McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham McEnery Warner 
Burrows Dixon Oliver Warren 
Burton du Pont Page 
Carter Flint Penrose 

NOT VOTING—19. ` 

Balle Frye Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead . Owen Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Paynter Tillman 
Daniel Jones Richardson Wetmore 
Elkins Newlands Shively 


So Mr. DoLiiver’s amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph will be 
agreed to 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the paragraph be agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. As a substitute for paragraph 374 it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 


874. Woolen. or worsted cloths, woolen or worsted shawls, and all 
manufactures of every description made wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other animals not s aug 
enumerated or provided for in s act, valued at not ex ing 4 
cents r und, 35 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 35 pee 
cent ad valorem; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 
60 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued above 60 cents per pound, 45 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I offer a substitute for this 
paragraph, because it has, among other things, the sacredness of 
age and the marks of authority. It was the paragraph prepared 
by the Senate Finance Committee in 1888, a short time prior to 
the enactment of the McKinley law, by the honored Senator 
from Rhode Island and my former colleague, the venerable 
Senator Allison. It was reported by the committee after ex- 
haustive investigation. It was presented to the Senate in an 
admirable report which bears the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island and commanded every Republican vote in this 
body. It is materially below the level of the rates now pro- 
posed, and yet not very much. I offer it in the vain hope that 
those who respect antiquity and are prone to follow authority 
will not find it in violation of their sense of duty to vote for 
an amendment which two years before the McKinley bill was 
enacted commanded the support of every Republican in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this paragraph which has 

been presented, was, I think, a part of the bill of 1888, but it is 
an entirely different scheme. It is a different scheme as to 
wools and a different scheme as to woolens, It has no place 
here. ; 
Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator is in error in supposing that 
the scheme is different in any way. It is the scheme of the 
McKinley bill, and the McKinley bill was the scheme of 1888, 
because the only thing that the Ways and Means Committee did 
was to take the great bill prepared by the Senator from Rhode 
Island and make a few immaterial amendments to it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Iowa what is the proportion of reduction that he recognizes in 
the proposed amendment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator will read the bill, paragraph 
374, he will see it says that where the value is not more than 
40 cents per pound the duty shall be three times the duty im- 
posed by this section on account of wools of the unwashed 
class. 

This makes a specific assesment of 35 cents per pound, and it 
is a very substantial variation of that duty. 

Mr. BACON. What is the conclusion the Senator reaches 
about that as to the proportion, approximately? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have a computation made here, which I 
will insert in the Recorp. I have already passed it up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I repeat that this was perhaps the provision 
in the bill of 1888. It was not the McKinley rates. When they 
were offered here and became the law they were entirely differ- 
ent from these and were upon a different scheme. The Senate 
act, to which the Senator refers, had a different scheme as to 
wools and woolens. This is taking out one part—a disjointed 
piece—which is entirely unlike the present law. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of it as an act. It was 
a bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was never enacted. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It was a bill drawn with such care and 
such a wise regard to the American public that we fought that 
campaign upon it under General Harrison's leadership. This 
is not an isolated passage, and I will do that which lies within 
the reach of any man to see what difference there is between 
the scheme of the act of 1890 and the Senate amendment to the 
Mills bill in 1888. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The act reported in the House by Mr. Me- 
Kinley did not incorporate these provisions at all. It incor- 
porated provision of an entirely different character, so that 
these suggestions, based upon lower rates on wool, were a part 
of the scheme never adopted by the Senate, except as a sub- 
stitute for the Mills bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator from Rhode Island asks us 
to go back to the McKinley bill, and I differ with him only in 
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desiring to go back sixteen months further, and I took the 
testimony of Mr. Dale to show that the sixteen months did not 
make any difference in that industry which would make it im- 
proper to go back to authentic information. I have been ac- 
eused on this floor of wanting in honoring the memory of a 
man who was once my colleague on this floor 


Mr. BACON. As the Senator from Iowa bases his conten- 
tion for the support of this amendment upon the statement that 
it is the soundest Republican doctrine and that every Republican 
should vote for it, it is proper that I should say a word some- 
what along the line of what I have already said to the Senate. 

In voting for this amendment, I do not do so because I think 
that is the rate at which the duty should be assessed. I recog- 
nize it as a Republican rate, not a rate in accordance with 
Democratic views as to what the rates of tariff should be. 

In other words, Mr. President, I shall support it because I 
regard it as a less evil than the provision in the present bill. 
I recognize that there are gradations of evil in the protective 
tariff as there are gradations of good in the revenue tariff. I 
do not recognize gradations of good in the proteetive-tariff sys- 
tem. In other words, I think it is bad and worse, and not better 
and good. ‘Therefore, I shall, in the exercise of the discretion 
and judgment which I have as to which is the least oppressive 
to the people, vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa as the least of the two evils—not only as to this amend- 
ment, but I wish this statement to stand as to other amendments 
ef which he has given notice. But, speaking of all of them, as 
an abstract proposition, I should be opposed to them, and I 
only vote for them because of their relation to the other; and 
I think it proper that I should state that before his schedule 
shall have been disposed of I propose to offer amendments, 
which I have already offered, which shall express the rate of 
duties which we think are proper rates of duty upon this 
schedule. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, in the timely declaration of the 
Senator from Georgia, I think he might with entire propriety 
have gone a step further and assumed that he was speaking for 
his colleagues on this side. 

Mr. BACON. I have had no opportunity to be put im a posi- 
tion where I could assume to do so. I had a few moments 
ago said I believed my position was shared by others on this 
side. I am glad to have the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Again I 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. TILLMAN]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samra], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I take occasion to transfer my general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN ] 
to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] for the entire 
day. I will make no further announcement of it. I will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLINT (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLzerson] has not 
yoted. I have a general pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withdraw my vote. 3 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 43, as follows: 


YBAS—30. 
Bacon Cummins Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Beveridge Davis La Follette Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Money Stone 
Burkett Foster Nelson Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taylor 
Clapp Gore Overman 
Clay Hughes Paynter 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Penrose 
Borah Crane G heim Perkins 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Bradley om Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bran Curtis ean Scott 
Briggs Depew Smoot 
Bulkeley Diek McCumber Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Burrows Dixon Nixon arner 
Burton du Pont Oliver Warren 
Carter Gallinger Page 


NOT VOTING—1S8. 


Baile: Elkins McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Ban d Flint Owen Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Wetmore 
Culberson Hale Shively 

Daniel Jones Smith, Mich, 


So Mr. Dortiver’s amendment was rejected. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 
5 Sy SECRETARY. Paragraph 375, blankets, flannels, and so 
0 

Me DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for the para- 
grap. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of paragraph 375 it Is proposed to 
insert the following: 


375. Blankets and flannels for underwear, composed vho or in 
pound, cents 
n 


tained therein, and in addition thereto 40 
com wholly or in part of wool, 


valued a ve 50 cents md, shall 
same 8 women's and ¢ children's dress oe = = = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], who is absent. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NIXON (after having voted in the negative). I under- 
stand that I am paired with the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Bacon ins Johnston, Ala, Owen 
Beveridge Davis La Follette Paynter 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin ner 

rown Fletcher Martin Simmons 

Burkett Foster Money Smith, 
Chamberlain Frazier Nelson Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Newlands Taylor 
Clay Hughes Overman 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 
Borah ne a Piles 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brandegee Kean Smith, Mich. 
Bri Lodge Smoot 
Bulkeley ick McCumber Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Burrows on Oliver Warner 
Burton du Pont ge Warren 
Carter Gallinger Penrose 

NOT VOTING—1T. 

Baile; Elkins Nixon Tillman 
Bankhea Flint Richardson Wetmore 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Shively 
Culberson Hale Smith, S. C. 
Daniel Jones Stone 


So Mr. Dortiver’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph is agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. To what paragraph does the Chair refer? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Paragraph 375. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire, before the paragraph is agreed to, 
to offer an amendment as a substitute for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is an open question. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understand the Senator from Iowa has a num- 
ber of these amendments. Are they in such a form that we 
might, perhaps, vote on them all with one roll call? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I find upon examination that they are not 
exactly in that form. There are only two or three more of 
them, and we will be through with them in a very few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa offers 
an amendment, which ‘will be read. ° 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 375 
and to insert a new paragraph 375, as follows: 

375. Flannels, blankets, and hats, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the hair of the goat, sipas, or other animals, valued at not ex- 
ceeding 30 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound; valued at above 30 
cents per pound and not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per 


pound: ued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents 
per pound, 18 cents per pound; and in addition thereto, upon all the 
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above-named articles, 35 per cent ad valorem ; valued at above 60 cents 
per DOWO, 45 cents per pound, and in addition thereto, 40 per cent ad 

Mr. DOLLIVER. ‘Mr. President, I desire the Senate to under- 
stand distinctly that this amendment is the prevailing phrase- 
ology of paragraph 355 of the Allison-Aldrich bill of 1888. I 
desire to say further that the Senator from Rhode Island is in 
error when he says that there was any difference in the wool 
duties on the scheme and schedule of that bill as compared 
to the McKinley Act or the present proposed bill that would 
Srey this variation in the duties on blankets and these cheap 

oths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa is mistaken in his 
last statement. The duty on wools of the third class by the 
act of 1888 was 23 cents a pound. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly; but 

Mr. ALDRICH. Any Senator at all familiar with the classi- 
fication of wools. knows that third-class wools then, as now, 
enter largely into the manufacture of blankets—more largely 
than any other class of wools. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is true, possibly, of some kind of 
blankets, and especially horse blankets; but the duty on first 
and second class wool—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. On all blankets. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is exactly now as in 1888. 

1 ALDRICH, On the first and second, but not on the third 

88. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The duty on all these noils, wastes, and 
by-products is exactly the same. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. : 
Mr. DOLLIVER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I have the 
bill before me. 


Mr. ALDRICH. So have I. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On top waste, roving waste, slubbing 
waste, garnetted waste, 30 cents per pound, just as that duty, 
although they did make a small concession in behalf of woolen 
rags, making them 10 cents, as I desired to do yesterday, but 
I encountered a storm of indignation from the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on woolen rags is 10 cents a pound 
now. What the Senator from Iowa wanted was 6 cents, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think I ought to have had it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was not stating the facts as they 
were; that is all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, Mr. President, the act of 1888 re- 
ceived at the hands of the wisest and best men we had then 
not a few days’ attention nor a few weeks, but attention month 
after month, day and night, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
will testify. What I ask now is that he permit me to make 
the same criticism of the bill that is pending here that he and 
Mr. Allison made of the Mills bill, that it put the heaviest 
duties upon the blankets and clothing of the humble people of 
the United States who were not able to bear them. That is 
demagogy now, and a man almost gets out of his party for 
saying that now. Yet the criticism hurled by the Senator from 
Rhode Island on the Mills bill was that by making uniform 
rates of duty it bore with such hardship on the poor that the 
Senate had rendered the country a real service when they 
modified those rates. 

But I do not care to debate it. I simply desire the yeas and 
nays on the proposition to go back to the Allison bill rather than 
to some subsequent or previous measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this amendment the 
Senator from Iowa demands the yeas and nays. A 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I again anneunce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FOSTER (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the Senator has not voted. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FLINT. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Drxon] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 

Bacon Clay La Follette Rayner 
ead Cummins MeLaurin 
Beveridge Davis Martin Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dolliver Nelson Taliaferro 
rown Frazi Newlands Taylor 

Burkett Gore Overman 
Chamberlain Hughes Owen 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter 


NAYS—43. 

Aldrich Clark, W. Gamble Perkins 

rah Crane > Guggenheim Piles 
Bradley case Jonson, N. Dak. Scart 

radle: ullom ohnso 7 S 

“A C Kean 75 Smith, Mich. 
Bri De Lod Smoot 
Bulkeley Dick McEnery Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham Nixon Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont Oliver Warner 
Burton nt Page Warren 
Carter Gallinger Penrose 
NOT VOTING—19 

Bailey Elkins Jones Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Fletcher McCumber Stone 
Culberson Foster Money Tillman 
Daniel Frye Richardson Wetmore 
Dixon Hale Shively 


So Mr. DoLLIvER’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph is agreed to. 

The Secretary will read the next paragraph. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the paragraph is agreed to, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is offering an 
amendment to paragraph 875? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will regard the 

ph as open. 
Pair SCOTT. I thought paragraph 375 had been adopted. 
It will have to be reconsidered if the Senator wants to move to 
amend it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will regard the 
question as open. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Oklahoma rose before the 
agreement was announced. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think it is absolutely essential for a 
Senator to rise in his place instantly in order to offer an amend- 
ment, and I do not agree to the rule of the Senate suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree if it had been agreed to it ought 
to be left open, and I think the Senator was before the time. 

Mr. OWEN. I was simply answering the suggestion’ of the 
Senator from Massachusetts that it might not be offered even 
if it had been agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean to suggest that at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oklahoma will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of para- 
graph 375 the following: i 


That the rate fixed on all articles enumerated in aie pare 


aph shall 
be reduced 5 cent annum of the rate fixed in 


annuall 


int A per 
it would produce an amount he cost of the 
production of any such article the United States or abroad. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on this proposed amendment. I shall be content with its 
being voted down by the majority, by the usual majority sup- 
porting the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is desirable to have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the proposition. I would be very glad to have a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to a yea-and-nay vote. Be- 
fore that is taken, I shall therefore briefiy explain its purport. 

The theory of the majority, as expressed by the platform of 
1904, is as follows: 

The measure of protection should always at least equal the difference 
in the cost of p ction at home and abroad. 

The platform of 1908 asserts that— 


In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as, ual the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit— 


And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, in the particular paragraph on blankets 
and flannel for underwear, paragraph 375, the rates run from 
107.60 per cent on blankets valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound up to 165 per cent on blankets more than 3 yards 
in length valued at more than 40 cents per pound. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate and of the country 
to the actual labor cost in blankets. The report of Carroll D. 
Wright, to which I have heretofore called attention, on the 
matter of blankets in case No. 390, puts the labor cost at 15 per 
cent of the value of the product, and yet this bill puts the tariff 
3 100 per cent on the bald pretense of protecting American 

or. 
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In case No. 391 of blankets the total cost of labor in trans- 
forming the materials is 15 per cent, and yet the pending bill 
puts this rate at exceeding 100 per cent on the pretense of pro- 
tecting American labor. 

In case No. 392 the total labor cost is 18 per cent, and yet 
this bill puts the rate at over 100 per cent on the pretense of 
protecting labor. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, representing the Committee 
on Finance, on last Monday stated on the floor of the Senate 
that the labor cost was 80 to 90 per cent of all these products 
in the face of this official report in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate saying that the labor cost of these blankets is 15 per 
cent, and yet a rate of 165 per cent is put upon the blankets in 
order to give a monopoly to those who manufacture blankets in 
this country and enable them to levy a tax upon people who 
must use blankets for their protection against the inclemency 
of winter’s weather. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. OWEN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask the Senator whether in his judgment 
the proposal presented by his amendment could not be made 
applicable to every paragraph in this bill; that is, vest in the 
President discretion to reduce duties below the rate fixed in 
the paragraph when in his judgment the revenue would not 
thereby be impaired and the best revenue-producing point could 
be reached? 

Mr. OWEN. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, that could be done. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator if it would not be more simple to make the tariff bill 
consist of about three sentences, providing that the ad valorem 
rate on all articles presented to the custom houses for entrance 
into the United States should be fixed at, say, 200 per cent, pro- 
vided that the President may reduce the rate below that amount 
when in his discretion the public revenues will thereby be bene- 
fited? 

Mr. OWEN. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. CARTER. I have concluded. Why engage in these mul- 
tifarious paragraphs and subdivisions if we could prescribe a 
maximum ad valorem duty for the admission of all articles at 
the custom-houses, leaving the discretion with the President to 
reduce the duties when in his opinion such reductions would 
not impair the revenue, but would reach the best revenue- 
producing point upon each article? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A sliding scale. 

Mr. CARTER. A sliding scale. In other words, we could not 
tell from day to day what the duty would be next week on any 
particular article unless we were advised of what the Presi- 
dent’s opinion might be at that future date. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I will answer the Senator from Montana first 
and yield to the Senator from Indiana second. 

In answer to the suggestion of the Senator from Montana, I 
reply that legislative power can not be vested in the Executive. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Excuse me, Mr. President. I will answer the 
Senator from Montana first and yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana second. 

Executive power is vested in the executive and legislative 
power is vested in the legislative branch of the Government. 
No one understands that more distinctly than the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

But it is not vesting in the President of the United States 
legislative power when he is directed by the legislative power 
to do a certain thing in a certain contingency. I will place in 
the Recorp the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on that point for the information of the Senate and, 
incidentally, for the information of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER. If a legislative power can be vested in the 
President, as this amendment proposes, why not a considerable 
amount of legislative power or all legislative power? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator from 
Montana by calling his attention to the fact that this very bill 
proposes to vest in the President the right to reduce a pro- 
posed additional 25 per cent tax upon all goods at his discretion, 
and if the objection to my proposed amendment of the Senator 
from Montana is well taken, it is equally well taken to the 
25 per cent maximum and minimum amendment of the com- 
mittee itself. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. OWEN. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does not the Senator make this distinc- 
tion, that in the case of the maximum and minimum provision to 
which he is now calling attention, as in the case of the maxi- 
mum and minimum provision in one section of the present law, 
the legislature fixes its will and the Executive becomes the 
instrument of the legislature in applying that will under cer- 
tain contingencies, whereas in the amendment the Senator pro- 
poses the President is not directed to fix any specific rates, thus 
carrying out specifically the legislative will as its executive 
instrument, but is authorized to fix rates of his own? The 
Senator observes that distinction. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then of course 

Mr. OWEN. There is a distinction without a difference, 
Mr. President. The spirit and purpose of both is substantially 
the same, that the legislative will is recorded and the Executive 
is required to carry it out. Every Executive must exercise 
some degree of discretion. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. But the first thing I observe in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is that from line 7 to the semicolon on line 
11 it authorizes the President to perform all the legislative 
power which we might perform ourselves. Of course, the 
Senator can perceive that fixing the tariff rates at whatever 
we like is purely a legislative power. This authorizes and di- 
rects the President not to apply a definite and specific rate 
fixed by ourselves, but any rate that he sees fit to fix in his dis- 
cretion. In other words, the executive mind is directed to per- 
form the functions of the legislative mind. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Montana when I have answered his colleague from Indiana. 
In this particular paragraph, item 1, blankets not more than 40 
cents per pound, the legislative will is 107.6 per cent ad 
valorem. The legislative will under my proposed amendment 
next year would be 5 per cent less, which is as absolutely and 
mathematically an expression of the legislative will as it is pos- 
sible to give. So, in each succeeding year the diminution is 
mathematically accurate, with a proviso, however, that when 
it goes below the maximum revenue-producing point it shall no 
longer be lowered, but the legislative will requires it to be defi- 
nitely fixed at the maximum revenue-producing point found by 
means of this series of successive reductions, Therefore the 
Executive would be merely carrying out the legislative will and 
he would be an Executive and not a legislator, I yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BEVERIDGE] presents the facts upon a minimum rate with which 
the discretion of the President may operate; the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] presents a maximum rate, and leaves 
the President with unrestrained discretion down to nothing or a 
complete abolition of duty altogether. I will say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that, in the case of the reciprocity agreement, 
it will be remembered that a treaty was required in order to 
put the new rate into effect. The Constitution provides that 
treaties shall constitute the supreme law of the land; and I 
doubt very much whether, without consulting Congress or fram- 
ing a treaty, it will be competent for the President of the United 
States, even under the minimum and maximum provisions, to 
change a rate of duty where the Constitution vests the supreme 
power in Congress in this matter of taxation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will now, with the permission 
of the Senator from Montana, ask him a question. How does 
he justify 165 per cent ad valorem when the cost of labor in 
the material is but 15 per cent? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I was one of the auditors of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] last night, and 
heard him remark that the cost to the manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements had increased, as far as steel products 
were concerned, over 100 per cent since the Dingley law went into 
operation. I could have assisted him somewhat on that in an- 
other illustration. The cost of wool has increased during the 
operation of the Dingley law 260 per cent, and measured by 
the price of wool to-day it has increased 275 per cent. The 
increase in the cost of the raw material was the difference 
between the conditions, doubtless, to which the Senator refers 
and conditions that have come to pass under the present law. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know whether or not the Senator from 
Montara intends to be humorous, but I should like him to make 
an answer to my question. 

Mr. CARTER. I should like to know what the Senator from 
Oklahoma refers to specifically. I undoubtedly assume that the 
Senator has in his mind some peculiar phase of industrial life, 
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where a particular by-product, or some article, is produced at 
15 cents, for instance, and that the duty, according to his 
method of calculation of the matter, amounts to what—60 per 
cent? > 

Mr. OWEN. To 160 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. To 160 per cent; or the duty, for instance, on 
wool at 11 cents. 


Mr. OWEN. The Senator evidently did not hear my question. 
Mr. CARTER. I wanted to say to the Senator that the duty 
on wool, as the price stood with us in 1897, is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 per cent, and yet it is a perfectly fair duty and 
the country has prospered under its operations. In the case 
doubtless in the mind of the Senator the application of a duty 
en en per cent instead of 60 per cent would, by its fruits, justify 

e levy. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Montana, in fixing the rates on the paragraph in question, not 
to be guided by the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad at all? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the highest markets this 
country has ever been inflicted. with, so far as the consumer 
is concerned, have been the markets when controlled by the 
foreign manufacturer and jobber. The Senator from Oklahoma 
well knows that when we shipped in iron rails here of English 
manufacture we paid $130 a ton for them and more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We paid $170 a ton at one time. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; at one time we paid $170 a ton. We did 
not manufacture a single steel rail in this country. To-day, 
under this “oppressive tariff“ to which the Senator refers, 
we are buying the best steel rails manufactured in the world 
for about 15 per cent of the cost of the old iron rails. 

Mr. OWEN. And about $8 a ton more than the manufac- 
turers sell the same rails to foreigners, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Our people pay about $8 more than the foreign- 
ers pay for the same rails. The Senator from Montana, how- 
ever, has not answered my question. I ask him whether or not 
he thinks the difference in the cost of production in this coun- 
try and abroad shall control in these matters, and I have illus- 
trated it by pointing out that the labor cost on these woolen 
goods is only 15 to 20 per cent, and yet the tariff is put as high 
as 165 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, undoubtedly the purpose of 
legislation on the protective basis is to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. 

Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the cost of labor in these blankets is from 
15 to 20 per cent; and I ask him how he justifies putting upon 
them, over and above the total cost of American labor, an addi- 
tional tariff of from 80 to 140 per cent ad valorem up to 100 
to 165 per cent duty? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma is 
calculating the hard-time wages of 1897 and 1898 as the basis 
of the American wages, and comparing them with the wages 
abroad of to-day. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on the contrary, I am a; g. 
so far as this calculation is concerned, that the labor cost of 
the European product is absolutely nothing, and I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Montana that the increase of wool 
price since 1898, the date of Commissioner of Labor Wright's 
report, up to 1907 has not been greater than the reported in- 
crease of labor, so his percentages are not affected by such 
changes, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it was pretty nearly nothing 
in this country on the date the Senator's figures were made. In 
1897 there were men in the country who could not get a day’s 
work if they were willing to take a plate of soup as compen- 
sation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, that does not answer the ques- 
tion at all, because the labor wages of that time—in 1897—are 
clearly shown; and while it is true that in 1896 the market 
price of the whole world was at a low tide because of the pre- 
ceding panic of 1893, it is not true that the cost of labor in per- 
centages to value of product is now above what it then was. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, in the production of a blanket 
the Senator wishes to make the comparison with the last man 
who touches the blanket in the factory. In order to estimate 
the cost of production it is necessary to go back to the sheep 
herder on the plains. That sheep herder in our competing coun- 
try in South Africa receives $3.66 a month, while out on the 
plains in this country he receives $40 a month. Down in South 
Africa he receives a sack of corn and a sheep to board him for 


a month, while out in our country he must have as good a bill 
of fare as they give in the ordinary hotel in Washington, or he 
will not stay by the job. These differences from the beginning 
must be computed and considered, in order to ascertain the ele- 
ments of cost. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, they were considered as far as 
justified by common sense when the calculation was made by 
Carroll D. Wright. He puts the labor cost of producing yarn, 
for example, to which I call the Senator's attention, and which 
bears directly upon this matter—because I call his attention to 
the fact that even as to woolen yarn Carroll D. Wright, in Table 
430, puts the cost of the labor of transforming materials at 2.6 
cents per pound for No. 1 yarn and 45.22 per cent for the cost 
of material, less than 6 per cent of the cost of the finished prod- 
uct being for labor. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit me 
to ask the Senator from Montana one question, not to interrupt 
further than a question? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator from Montana think that, in 
order that the sheep herders of Montana shall be furnished 
with board on the scale of a Washington hotel, the price of wool 
should be raised to all the consumers of the United States, so 
that that purpose may be effected? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, if you eliminate the sheep 
herder of the country altogether and cut out the 311,000,000 
pounds of wool we contribute to the factories of the country, 
you will pay more for your wool than you are paying for it 
to-day. 

Mr. BACON. But the Senator from Montana does not deem 
it wise to answer that question yes or no. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia pro- 
poses to settle a great, far-reaching economic question with the 
answer “yes” or “no.” That, I think, is one of the elementary 
difficulties with the Senator’s school of political economy in deal- 
ing with these questions. Each matter is taken in an isolated 
state, without any reference whatever to the surrounding condi- 
tions and circumstances; for instance, the standard of living, 
the standard of civilization, the education of the people, the 
manner of feeding and clothing them in this country, we think 
ought to be maintained. The maintenance of the standard, how- 
eyer, embraces certain costs in every avenue of life and en- 
deavor which do not apply to the rice-eating millions of 
China; yet, if the Senator’s theory should be carried into 
effect, the cotton of Georgia and South Carolina, instead of 
being manufactured in that country into merchantable shape, 
would be shipped to China, where the labor determines the 
element of cost to the best possible advantage of anywhere in 
the world. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Montana well knows the 
fact, Mr. President, that the labor employed in the production of 
cotton does not receive the hundredth part of a mill of benefit 
from the protective tariff, 

Mr. CARTER. I refer to the cotton mills, Mr. President. It 
is not a new idea. Asa matter of fact, the cotton of the Missis- 
sippi Valley has been for over ten years in process of shipment 
up along the Mississippi River to St. Paul; thence across the 
country to Seattle; thence across the ocean to Japan, where 
cotton fabrics are being manufactured by labor so low that it 
is appalling to contemplate the reduction of American workmen 
to the standard; and if you take down the barriers and consider 
these workmen separate and apart from the civilization and 
conditions under which we live, of course you would, as a pure 
matter of economy, leave the southern people to raise the cotton, 
dismantle the factories in the South and in New England, and 
ship the cotton to the Orient, where it can be manufactured 
cheapest. 

Mr. BACON. Is that the Senator’s answer to my question 
whether or not the sheep herder of Montana should be furnished 
Washington City hotel board at the expense of the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, that sheep herder is entitled 
to good treatment. He is a part of a mighty system; he is a 
part of the economy of the country. It is believed that, in 
order to maintain a supplemental food supply to put the country 
where it can raise its own clothing, and thus maintain a certain 
coveted measure of industrial independence, that even at the ex- 
pense of paying our sheep herders more than the South African 
native gets, we ought still to keep them employed. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Oklahoma will pardon 
me—and I will not trespass further on his time—I want to 
say to the Senator from Montana that it is indeed a mighty 
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system which is so compact and so powerful that it can levy 
taxes upon 85,000,000 people in order to benefit less than 
5,000,000. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, may I now ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Montana to ask a question of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
inquire of the Senator from Georgia whether he would, in 
order to get wool cheaper, reduce the American sheep herder 
to $3.66 a month in open competition with the South African 
native? 

Mr. BACON. I would put the Montana sheep herder exactly 
where the Georgia cotton laborer is—making his living by the 
sweat of his brow, and receiving pay according to the value of 
his labor. I do not propose to ask that the people of Montana 
shall be taxed for the purpose of paying the wages of the 
Georgia cotton laborer, nor do I desire that the people of Georgia 
rp be taxed in order to pay the wages of the Montana sheep 

erder. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I hope the Montana sheep 
herder will never be compelled to work for the wages paid the 
Georgia cotton-field hand. I wish his wages could be better; 
but the cotton production is, I think, the greatest monopoly of 
all the crops in the world, and I am glad we have the monopoly 
in the United States. 

Mr. BACON. “Monopoly,” Mr. President, when it has to 
meet in the markets of the world the prices of the world! The 
Senator does not weigh his words. 

Mr. CARTER. The area within which cotton—— 

Mr. OWEN. I decline to yield further to this interesting col- 
loquy of the Senators from Montana and Georgia. 

Mr. CARTER, The area within which cotton can be grown is 
so circumscribed on the globe that the monopoly is a natural one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oklahoma allow me 
to ask the Senator from Georgia a question? 

Mr. OWEN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am afraid this great proposition of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is getting obscured in this debate, and 
I am anxious—— 

Mr. OWEN. It will not remain so. 

Mr. ALDRICH, And I am anxious to know whether the 
Senator from Georgia is engaging in this debate for the pur- 
pose of supporting the Senator from Oklahoma or for other 
reasons? We are not able to distinguish. 

Mr. BACON. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was wondering whether the Senator from 
Georgia was opposing or supporting the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma? : 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I was not paying attention par- 
ticularly to the debate that was being maintained by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, but I did catch 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was a little afraid the Senator was ig- 
norant—— 

Mr. BACON. But I did catch the most remarkable proposi- 
tion which was made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
CARTER], that the sheep herders of Montana were entitled to 
be paid wages which would enable them to get board equal to 
the board of any hotel in Washington City, and I knew that 
if that was done my people would have to pay part of the 
expense. That was what I was protesting against. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I may not be a good judge of these proposi- 
tions, but I think the proposition of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is much more strange than the one suggested by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Oklahoma is quite capable 
of dealing with this question himself without my interposition, 
and I do not intend to interpose. I was simply struck by that 
remarkable proposition of the Senator from Montana. I am 
glad the Senator has made it, because it illustrates more per- 
fectly than I have heard in this debate the iniquities of a pro- 
tective-tariff system, by which in one State the laborer shall 
be paid wages which would give him board at the New Willard, 
and the people of the United States shall be compelled to pay 
a high price for wool in order that that end may be accom- 
plished. That is the argument reduced to a nutshell; and it 
applies in greater or less degree to the proposition of the pro- 
tective system as to other industries—to tax the people of the 
country at large to sustain private enterprises and increase 
their profits. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was anxious to ascertain whether this 
proposition of the Senator from Oklahoma was presented after 


conference with his associates upon the other side of the 
Chamber, because it looks to me like an entirely new departure 
in tariff legislation, and it might revolutionize parties if it 
should be adopted. I am anxious to get a vote upon it as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the vote is taken I will pursue the in- 
quiry which I made of the Senator from Montana and which 
he so skillfully side stepped that he got into the Chinese labor 
question and the sheep herders of South Africa before it ended. 
I now desire to ask a question of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who is the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
who knows all about cost, and who was kind enough last Mon- 
day night to advise me that the labor cost of materials was 
between 80 and 90 per cent, and kind enough to invite me to 
take the matter into prayerful consideration and go home and 
study it over and overcome my being new in the discussion 
of the tariff. He suggested that I was very new to the tariff 
debate, and therefore must be excused if somewhat irrational. 
I agree with him in his compassionate regard for a new Mem- 
ber, and hope that if anything I say seems to be unlearned or 
unsound, it may be considered as due to my inexperience in 
the discussion of the turiff. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. OWEN. Excuse me, Mr. President. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. OWEN. I would prefer not to yield now, but I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RAYNER. All that I desired was this: I dislike to 
disagree with the Senator from Oklahoma, but his amend- 
ment strikes me as absolutely invalid. I think it goes 
directly 

Mr. OWEN. I decline to yield for a speech by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield further, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senate has fallen into a 
practice, when a Senator is making an argument and trying 
to establish a proposition, of incursive discussion that leads 
the speaker far afield from that which he is attempting to 
establish. I should like to courteously suggest that, as a 
rule of propriety, this practice would be “ more honored in the 
breach than the observance.” I do not think it is courteous to 
Senators on the floor, when they are trying to establish a 
proposition, to introduce a side issue leading them far away 
from that which they are discussing. While I am always 
anxious to be perfectly considerate of every Senator while I 
am on the floor, and will always yield for any reasonable 
question, I do not think that the practice to which I have re- 
ferred ought to be pursued in the Senate. I have often felt 
like entering protest against it, and I do so now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
Oklahoma yield to his colleague? 

Mr. OWEN. For a question. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think it would be material if 
the Senator from Montana or the Senator from Wyoming would 
state what the price of wool was last September. The Senator 
from Montana has stated that it is 200 per cent more now than 
it was in 1897. I should like some one to state the price of 
wool in Wyoming and Montana last September. i 

Mr. CARTER rose. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. TER. Mr. President, I can not definitely state what 
the market price was last September, but my recollection is 
that the market price was about 18 to 20 cents per pound; it 
is about 24 cents now. The price in 1896 and 1897 ran down 
to about 6 or 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, just a word. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I happened to be in Wyoming last September, 
and was informed by people engaged in the growing of sheep 
and wool that the price was less than 14 cents. I do not think 
it was one-third of that in 1897, though in 1894 and 1895 it got 
down pretty low. 

Mr. CARTER. There are certain clips of wool of inferior 
kind that always sell some cents below the regular market 
price. ‘ 

Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President, coming back to my ques- 
tion to the Senator from Rhode Island, he advised us that the 
labor cost of materials in the United States ran from 80 to 90 
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per cent. I call his attention to Carroll D. Wright’s Table 
No. 430, on woolen yarns: 


No. 430.—Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound; No. 1 
yarn. 


Per cent 


of total. 

Cost of labor in transforming materials 5.44 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor. 94.56 
URE ORME ae ooo geet E EA I A E A 100.00 


That does not correspond with the view of the Senator from 
Rhode Island as to 80 per cent being the labor cost, and I should 
like to have him explain it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
entirely misapprehended my statement. I will repeat it for 
him. I said the cost of every material and of every product is 
from 80 to 90 per cent labor, I care not what it is—I mean in 
the last analysis. In making that computation, you have to 
commence, of course, with the ore in the ground, with the ele- 
mental unit of production, whatever it may be. Everything 
beyond that is cost of labor. That is the proposition that I 
make; and I think the Senator will have great difficulty in ar- 
riving at any other conclusion if he investigates the subject 
carefully, as I am sure he will, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the answer of the Senator from 
Rhode Island that every product is substantially composed of 
labor is true in a broad sort of fashion. That everything used 
by man is the result of his labor is generally true, but it has 
no bearing. upon and no relation to the question of the labor 
cost in yarns. According to this table, the labor cost in yarns 
is 5 per cent, and the Senator from Rhode Island stands here 
and demands 145 per cent tax upon yarn on the ground of its 
labor cost. Granted that 100 per cent of the cost of yarn was 
labor, granted that capital has no interest in it whatever, still 
that 45 per cent above 100 per cent is an excess even on the 
ridiculous theory of the Senator from Rhode Island. But it is 
not true, as a matter of fact, that yarn has over 5 to 10 per 
cent of labor cost as compared with the cost of the material 
and the other items entering into the cost of the gross value 
of the product. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I heard the Senator a few moments ago 
make the statement that if the cost of the foreign product was 
nothing, then 

Mr. OWEN. Excuse me; the Senator did not apprehend what 
I said. I said if the labor cost were nothing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I understood the Senator to say if the 
cost of the foreign product was nothing. 

Mr. OWEN. I said the labor cost. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One proposition is just as good as another 
for my purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. If one proposition is just as good as another 
for the Senator’s purposes, he can state any proposition he 
pleases, but he must not make me responsible for it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will wait patiently, I will 
give him a concrete illustration. 

Mr. OWEN. I have great patience, and will wait. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the labor cost is nothing abroad and 10 
cents in this country, what rate would have to be put upon the 
foreign value to equalize that condition? That is a mathe- 
matical problem which I should like to have the Senator work 
out. 

Mr. OWEN. That is a mathematical problem which is very 
easily ascertained and worked out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What percentage would the Senator put 
upon the labor cost to equalize conditions? 

Mr. OWEN. It is perfectly easy to determine the value of 
the labor cost in the United States; it is perfectly easy to de- 
termine the ad valorem which shall equal that cost. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In case it cost nothing abroad, what would 
it be in dress? 

Mr. OWEN. That is a question broadly stated, applying to 
four or five thousand items, which the Senator well knows is 
impossible of mathematical answer, and therefore he asks some- 
what triumphantly a question which no man can answer. It 
reminds me, I was going to say, of an ancient adage—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will give a concrete illustration. Suppose 
that an article cost nothing abroad and 10 cents here, what 
percentage of duty would the Senator put upon the foreign 
article to equalize conditions in the United States? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, take the question of yarn, for ex- 
ample. Supposing that the total labor cost in the United States 
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was 2.6 cents a pound, which is shown in Table 430 of Carroll D. 
Wright’s report on labor cost; there is a cost of 2.6 cents a 
pound. If the value of the yarn was 26 cents, 10 per cent ad 
valorem would precisely equal that cost. There is a specific 
answer to the Senator from Rhode Island, mathematically. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator make that statement over 
again? My attention was diverted for a moment. I shall be 
glad to hear what he said. 

Mr. OWEN. I will restate it with great pleasure. Carroll D. 
Wright's table, No. 430, shows that the total labor cost in a 
pound of No. 1 yarn is 2.6 cents a pound. If the wool entering 
our ports was valued at 26 cents per pound, 10 per cent ad 
valorem would meet the labor cost in the United States, grant- 
ing that the labor cost in England was nothing; and 10 per 
cent is somewhat lower than 145 per cent, fixed in this bill as 
the tariff rate by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator does not understand my ques- 
tion or else certainly what he says now is not an answer to it. 
I will repeat what I said the other day. If the Senator had 
been familiar with tariff discussions, he would have been aware 
of the fact that this question of labor cost has always been in- 
jected and occupied a great deal of space in such discussions. 

I want to say to him now that the labor cost at any single 
stage in this long process of manufacture has nothing whatever 
to do with duties, and can not be made to have. For example, 
take a jackknife. Jackknives are made abroad largely by 
farming out the different operations to people engaged in one 
particular process. For instance, one party might be grinding 
the blade, and it might cost a cent on that jackknife in one 
eountry and half a cent in another. That has nothing to do 
with the duties on jackknives. We are not dealing with a 
single part of or one process in this long series of operations 
any more than we are in yarns. It costs to pack yarns into 
boxes, for instance, a fraction of 1 per cent. Are you going 
to regulate the duty upon the cost of packing? Certainly not. 
It costs something to run the wool through the different pro- 
cesses, from one to another. Are you going to take one of those 
and talk about the labor cost involved? 

The whole scheme is ridiculous. It does not get anywhere 
practically. What we want to compare is the total cost of pro- 
duction in one country and the other and equalize conditions on 
the total cost of production; and that total cost of production, 
in the last analysis, as I have stated, and I will repeat it, is 
based upon the cost of labor. If labor costs 50 per cent more 
in this country than it does in another country, or double what 
it costs in another country, that relative cost of production in 
the two countries is governed entirely by the scale of wages all 
through the production and all through every part of the life 
of the Nation. If you pay in Washington $3 a day for a police- 
man and they pay $1 in London, that difference of $2, or $1, or 
whatever it is, appears in additional taxes. It appears in the 
scale of living. It appears in the ultimate cost of production for 
every article; and the Senator will get back, I think, in the 
end to the proposition which I made the other day, that the 
ultimate cost of production of every article is 90 per cent labor; 
and if we live on a higher scale here, paying higher wages, we 
certainly, in the comparative cost of production, have to take all 
the wage scales of the United States into consideration. That 
is my answer to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I have a certain intellectual sympathy with 
the Senator from Rhode Island in his effort to defend the in- 
defensible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no intellectual effort involved in 
it at all. It is just simply a plain statement of facts. I do 
not think it requires any intellectual effort either to make the 
statement or to understand it. 

Mr. OWEN. The cost of production involves primarily as its 
chief factor, upon which the most part of all the debate has 
turned and the main discussion has occurred, the cost of labor 
and difference in the cost of production. I therefore, in the 
attempt to bring this matter to a clear comprehension of the 
relative cost of production, take the primary factor of the rela- 
tive cost of labor, which can be presented plainly. The Senator 
from Rhode Island naturally and ingeniously obscures the issue 
by going into broad generalities and talking about the question 
of labor generally and the difficulty of determining the factors 
in manufacturing the thousands of involved items which enter 
into the general schedules, and he thereby skillfully obscures 
the issue, so as to make it incomprehensible to the ordinary 
investigator. But when I call his attention to the fact that 
Carroll D. Wright's table shows that in woolen yarn No. 1 the 
percentage of labor cost is almost a trifle less than 6 per cent 
of the value of the product, he explains it by a generality and 
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waves it lightly aside and imputes to me a lack of wnderstand- 
ing as explaining why I ask the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ‘try this illustration. I will try to 
make an application of the rule I have stated to the very thing 


he has under consideration. He says it costs 2 cents a pound— 
labor cost—in making yarn. The cost of yarns in this country 
depends largely upon the cost of wool in yarns, and if wool 
costs 22 cents in Montana, and 11 cents for the same character 
in Australia, the American manufacturer pays 11 cents a pound 
more for his wool from which that yarn is made, to start with, 
and ‘the same differences between the ultimate foreign and the 
domestic cost of production runs through every item. So you 
may be perfectly certain that you must, in your ultimate cost 
of production, consider the conditions of labor in both countries, 
both being in competition. The scale of wages in both countries 
determines the difference in the cost of production. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The difference in the cost of wages in this coun- 
try is conceded to be 2.6 cents a pound for No. 1 wool, and noth- 
ing more. 

Mr. ALDRIOH. Oh, not for No. 1 wool. ` 

Mr. OWEN. No. 1 yarn. That is the Wright table, No. 430. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is talking about -transforming materials 
from one stage to another and nothing else. . 

Mr. OWEN. Granting every possible concession that the 
Senator from Rhode Island can insist upon within the bounds: 
of reason, when the labor cost of transforming wool into No. 1 
wool yarn is between 5 and 6 per cent, there is no possibility by 
which a rate of 145 per cent can be justified. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGÐR. The Senator is reading, I believe, from a 
document issued in 1898 or thereabouts. 

Mr. OWEN. WHighteen hundred and minety-eight to ninety- 
nine. : 

‘Mr. ‘(GALLINGER. If the Senator will turn to this docu- 
ment, just printed, which was quoted by the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin [Mr. LA Fotrerre] last evening with such approbation, 
prepared by W. A. Graham Clark, special agent of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, he will find, on page 5, that Mr. 
Clark says: 

In general it may be ‘said that the cost of manufacture of worsteds 
in England is about half that in the United States. 


The Senator says it is 5 or 6 per cent. But here is Mr. Clark's 
statement that it costs twice as much in this country as in 
Englund. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is making a comparison of the cost 
in England and in the United States of worsted goods, where 
they obtain their wool at about half the price of what obtains 
here. I am ‘talking about ‘the Jabor cost in No. 1 wool yarn, 
as given in the Wright table, which has not yet been set aside 
as unsound. I am not talking about the cost of yarns or of 
wool in Montana and Australia, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island well knows, and I am not talking about the cost.of man- 
ufactures of worsteds as the Senator from New Hampshire. 
They ingeniously and with intellectual cleverness .confuse the 
issue of 145 per cent tariff on yarn being excessive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We pay more for our wool, 

Mr. OWEN. I agree that the difference in the price of wool 
must be provided for in determining the difference in the cost 
of production, but when I call your attention to the labor cost 
in No. 1 yarn and when I call your attention to it as one of the 
important parts of the cost of production, in order that we may 
determine the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, I can not help but call the attention of the country to 
the vital fact that the Committee on Fimance has furnished us 
with no record whateyer of the labor cost of these articles nor 
of the cost of production, and has left it impossible for anybody 
to determine the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. It ean not be done with the data given to the 
Senate for that purpose, and I hold the party in power and the 
Finance Committee directly responsible for this fatal and de- 
liberate omission. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have tried, with considerable patience, to 
explain this matter for the reason that these claims as to the 
labor cost of production appear and reappear in tariff discus- 
sions; and I want to state the fact that the labor cost of pro- 
duction at a single stage in a long process of manufacturing has 
no value whatever in determining either the relative cost of pro- 
duction or the proper rate of duty which must be ‘assessed to 
equalize the cost of production. If the Senator, with his ana- 
lytical mind, will follow the advice which T gave him the other 


day, and will read that in the Recorp to-morrow, he must agree 
with me as to the accuracy of the statement I have made. 

Mr. OWEN. I did read the matter in the Rrconb. I ex- 
amined it with critical care, and I find it utterly unfounded 
and utterly worthless. I mean to be respectful about it. But 
I am giving the honest judgment of my mind upon that state- 
ment made by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand that the Senator bases this 
scheme of his upon a misconstruction of the statement which 
I made? 

Mr. OWEN. Is the Senator alluding to the excellent amend- 
ment which I have offered? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I was alluding to that, and I hope to 
test the Senate at an early hour as to their views and judgment 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I base that amendment upon the theory of the 
Senator from Rhode Island and upon the Republican pledges 
of a tariff based on cost of production, and upon the Democratic 
view of a tariff for revenue, and not upon any conclusions of 
my own. Assuming the correctness of the declarations made 
by the Senator from Rhode Island ‘that he is guided by the 
difference in the cost of production, my amendment could not 
possibly do harm. It might serve a useful purpose in bringing 
into effect the pledges made by the Republican party in 1904 
and 1908, that the tariff should be written in the light of the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, always 
assuming that the tariff ought not to go below a reyenue-pro- 
ducing point, which is the Democratic view, because that is 
essential to the maintenance of our Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator see, while he is discuss- 
ing in one breath the differences in the cost of production, that 
he is discussing mainly the difference in the labor cost at a 
single stage of the process? 

Mr.OWEN. I have discussed the labor cost from these tables, 
taking the elementary cost of labor in wool yarns, taking the 
labor cost with the yarn as the crudest form of manufactured 
material in the woolen schedule, and I call the attention of the 
Senator, first, that there is only 5 and 6 per cent of cost of labor 
in the yarn, and then in blankets the labor cost is only 15 and 
20 per cent. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must be willing to admit, I 
think, ‘that there ‘is nothing whatever about the labor cost in 
the Chicago platform, and he is discussing a rule which no 
party has ever laid down, which no political economist has ever 
laid down, and which no party that had any idea or knowledge 
of tariff legislation has ever laid down. He is discussing some- 
thing entirely immaterial and entirely outside of any of ‘the 
questions to which I have alluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I have sought in vain to obtain from some 
member of the Finance Committee, somewhere, the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. The Senate of the 
United States has not been furnished with that information. 
The Senate will not be furnished with it. The inquiry is re- 
garded as ‘unreasonable and ‘unsound, not in accordance with 
party promises, not in accordance with the desire of the people 
of the United States. 

I desire to emphasize this because I believe the people of the 
United States do not feel willing to give greater advantages 
to our manufacturing classes than will put them upon an equal- 
ity and a parity with manufacturers abroad; that it is not the 
intention of the American people to allow monopoly to be shel- 
tered under this tariff; that it ought not to be done, and there- 
fore I call attention to the Republican party pledges, and I call 
attention to the fact that the Committee on Finance has given 
us no data to show the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and when it is repeatedly called for 
and when it is emphasized we have mere glittering generalities, 
subtle eyasions, and the vague mal apropos that everything 
which is made consists altogether of labor, that there is noth- 
ing in it but labor, and ‘therefore we must deal with these ques- 
tions as altogether the product of labor, and that nothing enters 
into it except labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will again turn to this 
recent publication of Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, he will find that, 
treating of an all-wool sateen, of botany wool, on page 88, he 
concludes his observations by saying: 

This shows the American cost of manufacture per yard to be 127 per 
cent higher than ‘the English. 

And ‘he gives a concrete sample, and yet the ‘Senator says it 
is 5 or 6 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. I call attention, in reply to the Senator from 


New Hampshire, to the fact that again ke side steps and dis- 
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cusses “all-wool sateen” and does not consider the point I 
make—that the estimated cost in Belgium of woolen yarn is 
3 cents a pound, which is higher than the American cost. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am quoting from a recent publication, 
which has been quoted with great approbation on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. OWEN. I have not seen the recent publication. But 
“sateen” has nothing to do with my point on the labor cost 
of No. 1 yarn, which has more labor cost in Belgium than in 
the United States. 

Mr. CARTER. To begin with, it is perfectly safe to say that 
the difference in labor cost in producing the wool out of which 
the cotton yarn is made exceeds 100 per cent in this country, 
as against the markets in which Germany and England draw 
their wool supply. How that 100 per cent of excess is reduced 
to 54 or 6 per cent in the computation of the Senator is a mys- 
tery, unless it be true that, according to the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
in his computation, disregards the various elements that enter 
into the matter of cost and selects only one of the many inci- 
dents of labor from the beginning to the close of the finished 
yarn. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator from Mon- 
tana to the fact that I have shown the exact number of cents 
that the material in these articles costs, as well as the exact 
number of cents of labor cost. 

Mr. CARTER. In producing yarn, it is first necessary to 
raise wool. Following the raising of the wool, it is necessary 
to shear it from the sheep. 

Mr. OWEN. That is a very remarkable circumstance, and 
I am much struck with it. 

Mr. CARTER. They sometimes pull it off. Then this item 
of shearing, for instance, costs from a cent and a half per head 
up to 4 and in some instances 5 cents in Australia. In the 
United States the cost of shearing is from 10 to 14 cents per 
head. Then comes the matter of scouring, and after the wool is 
scoured it has to go through the process iuto roving; then into 
another form; finally into yarn. 

The Senator proposes to take the mere cost of transforming 
the rovings into yarn and say that that is the total difference 
in the cost of producing the yarn in the United States and the 
cost abroad, when he starts out with more than 100 per cent 
difference in the cost of producing the wool to start with. 

Mr. OWEN. As far as this particular item is concerned, I 
simply call attention to the labor cost in making No. 1 yarn 
from wool, whether the wool be cut off or pulled out of the sheep 
by bodily force. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Utah 
in the midst of my explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator base his argument upon No. 
1 yarn as numbered or as to the quality of the wool? 

Mr. OWEN. I base my argument on No. 1 yarn, from table 
430 of Carroll D. Wright's report, and the yarn described 
therein. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would make a great deal of difference 
whether it is No. 1 quality or a No. 1 yarn; and I want to tell 
the Senator right now that there is no No. 1 yarn as num- 
bered used anywhere in the manufacture of goods. A No. 1 
yarn means that there is a pound of wool drawn out 640 
yards, and there is no such number as that used in the manu- 
facture of goods. No. 8 is about the first we use, and those are 
used only in blankets. Every number increases in fineness 
and it costs that much more to make the yarn. So if the 
figures which the Senator is reading here mean No. 1 yarn, 
then of course they are useless, and if they mean No. 1 grade 
of wool, I want to ask what number of yarn Mr. Wright is 
figuring on. 

Mr. OWEN. Carroll D. Wright gives the precise cost of the 
materials and other items entering into the manufacture of No. 
1 yarn, in Table 430, and he gives the cost of labor in transform- 
ing the materials; the cost of the materials and all other items 
except labor are 45.22 cents per pound. The cost of labor to 
transform the material is 2.6 cents per pound. In Table 431 he 
gives the cost likewise of No. 2 yarn; in Table 433, No. 3 yarn, 
and so on down to No. 10 yarn. The use to which No. 1 yarn is 
put is utterly immaterial and irrelevant to the discussion, as the 
Senator from Utah must know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see from the statement there what the Sen- 
ator is driving at, and I want to call his attention to the fact 
that he is talking about No. 1 yara—a great, coarse thread, al- 
most coarser than is used in any kind of goods in this country. 


Mr. OWEN. I am glad the Senator has discovered that there 
isa No. 1 yarn. He denied its existence but a few moments ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say again it is not used in this country. I 
know what No. 1 yarn means. No. 1 yarn means that a pound 
of wool is drawn out 640 yards, and the Senator must know, 
if he knows anything of the wool business or the manufacturing 
of it, that that would be a very, very coarse wool thread in- 
deed, almost a roving, and it is not used in the manufacture 
of goods. As I have said, the finest wool yarn that is used in 
the coarsest kinds of blankets is about an 8, and it runs from 
that up to 60. Take the difference between the manufacture 
of an 8 yarn and a No. 60 yarn. The whole argument of the 
Senator, based upon No. 1 yarn, is wrong in theory. It does 
not work in practice and it does not fit any goods manufactured 
in this country. 

Mr. OWEN. The labor cost of producing blankets is 15 to 20 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Allow me to tell the Senator that no doubt on 
the cheapest-grade blanket that is made, the very cheapest, it 
would be 15 per cent, but I can tell the Senator that I have 
made blankets by the hundreds of thousands where the labor 
cost of making a blanket was 40 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. That may account for things which have hap- 
pened in the Senator’s woolen business. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will happen to anybody who knows any- 
thing about the manufacture of goods, 

Mr. OWEN. It is very interesting to know at least from 
some authority what the labor cost is in the making of blan- 
kets. So it is 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. On some grades it is. 

Mr. OWEN. Forty per cent under the highest-priced con- 
dition of labor that Utah affords, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is about the same as in other sections of 
the country, I think. 

Mr. OWEN. The labor cost increases as you go west, in all 
lines. Everybody knows that to be true, and I suppose the 
Senator has overlooked the fact that it is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I have not overlooked it; I know what all 
the mills are paying in this country, and I know what we pay. 
The labor cost in the mills in Utah is about the same as in the 
East. Perhaps there may be some little difference on the low- 
est grade of labor, as an advantage to Utah, but the great bulk 
of labor is about the same there as in the East. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator from Utah whether he 
agrees with the Senator from Rhode Island that the labor cost 
is between 80 and 90 per cent, notwithstanding his experience 
of 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to discuss a question which was 
discussed when I was not here, and without knowing upon 
what basis it was made, but I judge from what the Senator 
says here that if he did make the statement that there was 80 
per cent labor cost, it was the amount of labor from the raw 
product to the finished product, or in other words, to take a 
concrete case, from iron ore to the needle, and then I will agree 
with the Senator from Rhode Island that it is 80 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. If that were true, then I .call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that this tariff would be cumulative 
and would be several thousand per cent before you get to the 
finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is bound to be, from the very fact in the 
case I cited. Take the ore, which is worth only $2.50 a ton. 
It must be more than a thousand per cent between the ore 
and the manufacture of the finest needles. 

Mr. OWEN. I am glad to hear the Senator improve upon the 
estimate of 80 or 90 per cent of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator, Does he not believe 
it is? 

Mr. OWEN. When you take the ore out of the ground and 
treat it, step by step, its increased value is due to human labor; 
but that proposition has no point in the proposition under 
discussion. It is a general truth that all things made are the 
products of labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. OWEN. That has nothing to do with the case where a 
manufacturer can bring in the material here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Excuse me. I must be allowed to answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. When these yarns have to be brought in here as 
a product, finished up to a certain point, and then converted 
into a blanket, the labor cost in handling that yarn must be 
considered as a new proposition, beginning with the yarn in 
question; and that percentage of labor in making a blanket is 
what Carroll D. Wright's report says is 15 to 20 per cent. Our 
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blanket manufacturers can bring in the product for use in weay- 
ing blankets and use it as raw material for the purpose of 
making blankets; and then the question is, How much of labor 
cost is involved in making the blankets with that material 
purchased and ready for blanket making in their hands? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's argument places him even in a 
worse position than he was before, because for the coarsest 
kind of blanket you can take the wool, after being scoured and 
placed upon the cards, and get it at 15 per cent of the labor 
cost—not the yarn, the Senator says—ready to put into the 
loom. I do not think it would be 15 per cent from the yarn 
itself manufactured to simply weave it into a blanket. Cer- 
tainly the Senator has made his case worse than ever. 

Mr. OWEN. It is perfectly patent to anyone who considers 
this matter at all that the manufacturer who is protected in 
blankets by 165 per cent, and who gets his material, the yarn 
ready to go into the blanket, is only entitled to the protection 
covering the difference in the cost of labor, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator evidently does not understand 
the processes of manufacturing woolen goods. If I could only 
take him into a woolen mill and show him the steps, I know 
the Senator could see it. It is a pretty hard thing, it seems to 
me, to show him by words in a way that the Senator can under- 
stand. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand perfectly well the question of the 
cost of production involving the material and the labor. I have 
been through woolen mills and seen every step. I have been 
discussing the labor cost alone. The question of the material 
is provided for by the tariff duty upon wool and the various 
forms of woo]. But in addition to that there is also the further 
— provided for blankets and for every variety of woolen manu- 

eture. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean to 
say that one hundred and odd more percentage outside of the 
duty is upon the wool and the manufacture of yarn? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not. I am calling attention to the ele- 
ments which enter into this manufacture, and I have called at- 
tention to it because I think that these schedules ought to be 
written in the light of the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. That is not being done, and I submitted 
the proposed amendment merely to call the attention of the 
Senate to this matter. Having done so, I now withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
withdraws the amendment. Paragraph 375 is agreed to. The 
Secretary will state the next amendment passed over. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 376, page 131, line 26, after 
the words ad valorem,” the committee proposes to insert the 
following proviso: 

vided, That on all the fo i wel, over 4 

nave gore the duty shall be the pame as — 2 by this schedule un 
cloths. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the proviso carries these goods— 
it makes no difference what they are made of—if they weigh 
more than 4 ounces to the yard, back into the paragraph assess- 
ing duties upon woolen cloth, where they will encounter 44 cents 
a pound, owing to the compensation of the manufacturer and 
the cloth duty ad valorem. The House omitted it in view of 
the fact that these goods confessedly are not made of wool. I 
do not think that the amendment ought to be adopted. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The provision was dropped out by mistake. B 


It is in the present law and certainly it ought to be restored. 
It is the Dingley law and should be voted in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Before the paragraph is agreed to, I desire 
to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 10 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read. 

The SEcRETARY. 
insert: 

376. Women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
and goods of similar character or description, of the warp con- 
sists wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and the remainder of the 
fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 20 
cents per square yard, 11 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than 20 cents per square yard, 11 cents per 
square yard and 35 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on all the 
foregoing weighing over 4 ounces square yard the duty shall be the 
same as is im by this schedule on cloths. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I offer that amendment 
because it appears to me to be a more rational classification of 
these various kinds of cloths, which are not woolen cloths at 


In lieu of paragraph 376 it is proposed to 


all. They are described in the paragraph as cloths that are com- 
posed wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, so far as the 
warp is concerned. The remainder of the fabric may be com- 
posed in whole or in part of wool. So in these cloths there is no 
pretense made that they are woolen cloths except that they may 
have the weft of wool, though it is not necessary even for them 
to have all the weft of wool. I am told by expert weavers that 
when the warp is entirely cotton it is technically impossible to 
have the weft entirely of wool. 

Mr. President, in 1897 Governor Dingley, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, had by his side a very wise coun- 
selor, especially upon the woolen schedule, and I hold in my 
hand the letter of the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, dated January 26, 1897, in his own hand- 
writing, introducing Colonel Tichenor, confidential adviser of 
the committee, to two gentlemen—the president and the sec- 
retary of the American Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. I 
also hold in my hand Colonel Tichenor’s letter to Governor Ding- 
ley, found among his papers, dated Washington, D. C., June 
26, 1897, in which he calls attention to the fact that various 
changes have been made by the Senate committee in its bill 
on wools of classes 1 and 2, and reciting what he regarded as 
proper paragraphs covering yarns, cloths, blankets, and women's 
dress goods. 

I have had such confidence in his knowledge in the mechanism 
of this tariff schedule, and I have had so many evidences of 
his dissatisfaction with the excesses and extravagances that 
have crept into the assessments of these rates, that I have taken 
the liberty to cut out of this yellow manuscript containing his 
notes upon the tariff law of 1897 this one, being in the form 
of a letter to Governor Dingley—paragraph 376 as Colonel 
Tichenor thought it ought to have been written in the Dingley 
tariff law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator put that letter in the 
RECORD? ‘ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have it not at hand here. I have a great 
mass of papers that I have not brought forward so as to avoid 
controversies of one sort and another which I do not desire to 
have arise at this stage of our proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. I trans- 
fer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Pires], and I vote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 30, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bacon Clay Hughes Overman 
Bankhead Culberson Johnston, Ala. Owen 
Beveridge Cummins Follette Paynter 
Bristow Davis McLaurin Rayner 
Brown Dolliver Taliaferro 
Burkett Fletcher Money Taylor 
Chamberlain Foster Nelson 
Clapp ore Newlands 

NAYS—41. 
Aldrich Crawford Guggenheim Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Hey Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 

riggs Depew Jones Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Smoot 
Burnham Dillingham Lod Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon McCumber Sutherland 
Burton du Pont Nixon arner 
Carter Flint Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
Crane Gamble Penrose 
NOT VOTING—20. 
Bail Elkins Piles Smith, S. C. 
Borah Frazier Richardson Stone 
rne Frye Shively Ti n 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Simmons Warren 
niel McEnery Smith, Md. Wetmore 


So Mr. DoLLIVER’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph is agreed to 
as amended. The next paragraph will be read. 

The Secretary read paragraph 377, as follows: 


877. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this 
section, the duty shall be 11 cents per square yard; and in addition 
thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 50 
per cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That on all the- foregoing weighing over 4 


ounces per square yard the duty shall be the same as imposed by this 
schedule on cloths, 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for para- 
graph 377. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of paragraph 377, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph 377, as follows: 

377. Women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, and goods of similar character or description, composed wholly 
or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this section, 12 cents 
per square yard and 35 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on all 
the foregoing weighing over 4 ounces per square yard the duty shall 

the same as imposed by this schedule on cloths. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Paragraph 377 will be agreed 
to. The amendment of the committee in the next paragraph 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 378, page 132, line 15, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the words “ wool hats” and insert 
the word “ including,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

878. On clothing, ST gee i and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including shawls whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, composed wholly or in perk of wool, the duty per pound shall be 
four times the duty imposed by this section on one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for the para- 
graph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of paragraph 378 it is proposed to 
insert: 

378. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of everx 
description, including shawls whether knitted or woven, and knitted 
articles of every description, made up or manufactured wholly or in 
part, felts not- woven, and not ea goer provided for in this section, 
composed wholly or in part-of wool, 44 cents per pound on the wool 
contained therein, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph as amended 
is agreed to. The next paragraph will be read. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

379. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, belti bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, ed nee, insertings, donntings, fringes” —. 
cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, 21 arti- 
cles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles em- 
broidered by: hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel 
buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manu- 
factures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever ma- 
terlal composed, any of the foregoing made oF wool or of which wool 
is a component material, whether containing india rubber or not, 50 
cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to offer a substitute for para- 
graph 379. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of paragraph 379 it is proposed to 
insert: 

379. Webbings, gorings, bandings, beltings, bindings, braid: x 1 
edgings, inser gs fiouncings, fringes, gimps, cords. 808005 and ges 
ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles made wholly or in part 
of lace, embroideries and all articles embroidered by hand or machinery 
head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or buttons of other forms 
for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of wool ornamented with 
beads or spangles of whatever material composed, any of the foregoing 
made of wool or of which wool is a component material, whether con- 
taining india rubber or not, 50 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein and in addition thereto 60 yee cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
if the duties upon any article held to be dutiable under Schedule K 
of this section shall exceed 100 per cent ad yalorem, duty shall be 
assessed thereon at 100 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to say a word about 
the proviso, The main part of the amendment is the pending 
paragraph, except that it provides for the compensatory assess- 
ment of a specific duty on the basis of the wool contents of the 
article rather than upon the weight of the article itself. I have 
already discussed that question somewhat at length, and I will 
not say anything more about it except that if the duty is as- 
sessed upon the wool contents of the article it will be very mate- 
rially less than if it is assessed at random upon the weight of 
the article without regard to the wool that is in it. But the 
proviso coming in at the end of these paragraphs, which under- 
takes to assess duties upon articles manufactured of wool, is 
intended for a very distinct purpose, and it is by this statute 
to make it hereafter unlawful to assess any duties, specific or 
ad valorem or compound, upon any of these articles which in 
the aggregate raise the duty above 100 per cent ad valorem. I 


haye every reason to believe that the maximum limit of the 
duty will not only adequately but amply protect every woolen 
manufacturing interest in the United States, and I have an idea 
that the Senate could do nothing more calculated to popularize 
the wool tariff than to take it out of the mouths of its enemies 
to say that we have so framed it that in any case the duty can 
rise in the neighborhood of 200 per cent. I say, make a maxi- 
mum duty 100 per cent—no legitimate American manufacturing 
interest can suffer—and we have at least taken a step in the 
direction of refuting the evil reputation that has for so many 
years clustered about this schedule. 

I am anxious also to have it done for another reason, I will say 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. I believe that it is the duty 
of the Senate and of its committees and of the joint committee 
upon conference to take some careful, well-considered steps to 
revise the woolen schedule. This amendment brings into ques- 
tion practically every paragraph in it and puts within the juris- 
diction of the committee of conference all the questions which 
it would be necessary for them to examine in giving the Con- 
gress and the country the benefit of a final, careful, conscien- 
tious, patriotic review of this schedule, with a view to its re- 
vision according to the platform of our party and according to 
the just expectations of the American people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas und nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to hear the amendment read 


again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will again be 
read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
contains two changes from the paragraph in existing law and 
as reported from the Finance Committee. First, it proposes to 
assess the duties upon the wool contained in these articles, which 
is an entire revolution and destruction of the wool tariff duties. 
If we are going to assess the duties upon wool contained in 
these different articles, we might as well abolish the wool sched- 
ule entirely. 

The second proposition of the Senator from Iowa is that no 
duty shall be assessed at over 100 per cent ad valorem. This 
amendment has been always offered whenever the wool schedule 
has been before Congress for consideration. Our friends upon 
the other side have always placed great reliance upon a propo- 
sition of this kind. 

The duties upon wool sometimes in the nature of things 
amount to much more than 100 per cent ad valorem. That is 
inevitable. As I stated the other night, in suggestions upon 
another subject, with a specific duty on first-class wool of 11 
cents, and going up gradually for washed and scoured wools, 
many times the duty levied for the protection of the American 
woolgrower is more than 100 per cent ad valorem, aud in cases 
like that, of course, it is necessary that there should be a com- 
pensatory duty which is greater than that which is imposed 
upon the wool. There are very few cases of this kind in any 
event, but if we should undertake to adopt this proposed para- 
graph as it stands woolen goods would be imported into the 
United States instead of wool. 

We have had experience of that kind several times in our 
history. In 1883 and in 1894, by an improper adjustment be- 
tween the wools and woolens, all the wools were imported into 
the United States in the form of wool goods, and the wool- 
growers of the country were relegated to a condition which I 
will not undertake to describe, but which the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Carter] described this morning in very eloquent 
terms. 

No; this amendment is only another disguise for breaking 
down the wool and woolen paragraphs by the use of terms 
which look well upon their face, but which are in effect de- 
structive of the woo! tariff. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Iowa has repeatedly stated 
to the Senate that it is possible to measure this duty by the 
amount of wool that is contained in the article. Do I under- 
stand the Senator from Rhede Island to say that that is not a 
fact? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say, practically, that it is not a fact. 

Mr. CLAPP. Why practically? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because you can not undertake in a com- 
pleted fabric to so dissect it as to find out just what amount of 
wool is in it. In the first place, you can not tell what the char- 
acter of the wool is, whether wool of the first class, second 
class, or third class. There is no chemical process which can 
tell the difference between the fibers in the various classes of 
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wool. It will be impossible beyond that to tell the precise char- 
acter. How are you going to find out about it? We would have 
to have in every custom-house in the United States a chemical 
laboratory, and not only a chemical laboratory in the ordinary 
sense, but a chemical laboratory to take into consideration not 
every invoice of woolen goods, but every piece of woolen goods 
which comes into the United States, because one piece might 
contain 90 per cent, the next piece might contain 78 per cent, 
and the next piece might contain 60 per cent of wool. 

I remember perfectly well the proposition which was made in 
the Senate in 1897 which the Senator from Iowa has alluded to. 
I was not here when the thing was done, but I remember that 
we discussed in the committee scores of times that very propo- 
sition. There was not a man then in the Senate, I mean sitting 
on this side of the Chamber and anxious to have protective 
duties levied on wool and woolens, who did not agree that it was 
absolutely impossible to undertake by a chemical examination of 
the various cloths what was the actual amount of wool con- 
tained in them. f 

This wool and woolen schedule is very elaborate. The Sena- 
tor says we ought to take it up in conference. It is a very 
elaborate schedule. It has been considered for years. It has 
been agreed to on all hands. The Senator from Iowa must be 
as certain as I am that the conference committee between the 
two Houses is not going to take up this question with a view 


to its adjustment according to new lines. That would be im- 


possible, unless we propose to stay here for six months. 

I am quite willing that the body to whom we propose to 
refer these matters in the amendment to the maximum and 
minimum provisions shall take up the question of the conditions 
between these competing countries or of these industries. I 
should be very glad to have those people take up this question 
of whether any legislation on the wool and woolen duties is 
necessary; but I am absolutely as certain as that I stand here 
that, whenever a readjustment is made, if it ever is made, it 
can not be made upon the suggestion that as to goods imported 
into the United States the rate is going to be fixed by reference 
to the amount of wool contained in any of those articles. In 
the case of goods brought into the United States, articles of 
wearing apparel for instance, how is a customs officer to take 
a cloak or a dress or any of those things and cut out a piece 
for examination by chemical analysis in order to show the actual 
percentage of wool? Then, how is anybody going to know 
whether that wool is of one class or another, whether it shall 
pay the duty of 7 cents a pound or 12 cents a pound? The 
whole scheme is as impracticable as it is possible for any 
proposition to be. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
combines two propositions in one. I assume that the customs 
officers have got to know what the class of woolen goods may 
be under this bill as it is now framed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. ‘ 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dortiver] says 
that twelve years ago this was not a practicable proposition, 
but that in the advance in this matter to-day, it has become 
practicable. I have sat here, Mr. President, for a couple of 
days and have listened to the arguments made by the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
yesterday, and I must say that it seems to me that they have 
not been answered. It does seem to me that some recognition 
should be made of the arguments and illustrations offered in 
criticism of this schedule. I have asked a question, and it does 
not yet seem to me that the Senator from Rhode Island has 
given a sufficient answer why a duty should not be collected on 
the wool itself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, if the Senator wants the evi- 
dence of anyone, I can bring him thousands of people who are 
engaged practically in the manufacture of these goods, and 
they will all tell him just what I tell him and just what the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], who is a practical manu- 
facturer, has told him, that it is utterly impracticable. You 
might as well discard the whole wool tariff if you are going to 
change the basis of it in this way. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have heard several propositions 
here. I heard the proposition on mercerized cotton, a proposi- 
tion that placed the duty some several hundred times above the 
possible addition to one grade of mercerized cotton. I sat in 
this Chamber and heard the answer made that there was no 
remedy for that. I do believe that there is a remedy for these 
inequalities, but I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
now to discuss them. 

The Senator from Rhode Island says that 100 per cent is not 
high enough; that that would force the importation of the goods, 
instead of the wool, into the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say it might. 
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Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Rhode Island says it might. 
I want to ask him if the illustration he made that those woolen 
goods came in over a tariff wall of 100 per cent 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, what is proposed here is to place the limit 
at 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator a concrete case—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Just one word, and then I shall be very 
glad to yield. 

Mr. President, this question of adjustment between wool and 
woolens has been before Congress as an active, live question 
since 1867 on the present basis. The best men who were ever 
in this body, or in any other, have considered this question 
very carefully, and have considered every aspect of it from top 
to bottom. The present law is based upon the act which Mr. 
McKinley introduced in the House of Representatives, and which 
became a law in 1890. The present law was framed and re- 
ported to the House of Representatives by Governor Dingley: 
and I think there was no man who has ever had a seat in 
either House of Congress who pursued his investigations upon 
questions of this kind with more intelligence and more con- 
scientious care for the interests of the Government and the 
interests of the people of the United States than did Governor 
Dingley. Mr. Allison, who sat in this Chamber, gave months 
and months to the consideration of this case. Has there been 
any newly discovered wisdom and virtue in regard to this mat- 
ter; have there been any new experts brought here or suggested 
in reference to this matter, that the judgment of these men 
should be overthrown upon the mere say so of anybody? I 
think not. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. CARTER. Undoubtedly the 100 per cent proposed as 
the total duty on the imported cloth is necessary as a protec- 
tion to the woolgrower of this country. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is true. i 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But, Mr. President, the duties now col- 
lected in a specific form, reduced to their equivalent ad valorem, 
are less than 60 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it is a question merely of 
valuation which classifies. I think it will appear as a fact 
capable of demonstration that the average cost to our com- 
petitors of producing wool is more than 11 cents per pound, 
and at anything less than 16 cents a pound the American wool- 
grower must go out of business. Even at 16 cents per pound 
he can not continue his investment unless totally disregarding 
profits upon it and depreciation as well. 

Mr. WARREN. Right along the line of the remarks made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], who has just 
taken his seat, I have a few facts here which may throw some 
light upon the subject; but before I go into figures, I want to 
say that this matter has been tried both ways in tariff laws. In 
1816 the tariff was placed upon manufactures in which wool 
was “the article of chief value,“ but in the other tariff laws 
the duty has alwc, 3 been put upon the fabric of which “ wool 
was a component part,” it mattered not whether it was 1 per 
cent, 50 per cent, or 100 per cent. That was done, in my judg- 
ment, for two reasons—not only to protect the grower of wool, 
but also to protect the consumers and laborers of this country. 
For instance, if an article came in here that had 5 per cent of 
wool and 95 per cent of substitutes, possibly substitutes upon 
which there was no duty, it came in practically free; it would 
be just that much manufactured in another country coming in 
against the manufacturers and laborers of this country and 
taking away just that much labor. So that it is maintained 
that what is put in here is not entirely a compensation for the 
wool which is in it, but is largely to protect the workingmen 
and the workingwomen in this country. We have had some 
trial of that heretofore. 

I now go back to the official figures for 1880. That was be- 
fore the change of the tariff of 1883, which was made against, 
as it seems it proved to be against, the interest of the manufac- 
turers. As they were in dull business, or out of business, it 
reacted upon the woolgrowers and affected them also. These 
two industries suffered alike. I will give the official figures. 

In 1880 we imported of raw wool—good, pure stock that 
could be made up into clothing—128,131,747 pounds. During 
that same period we imported only $33,911,093 worth of woolen 
goods. It only amounted to that much of the woolen manufac- 
tures. All of the balance for our consumption was manufac- 
tured at home. That period of success in both lines went on 
until the legislation of 1883, which went into effect in 1884. Of 
course I am skipping that date because we have not the census 
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figures; but we took the census again in 1890. It will be un- 
derstood that while ten years passed, three of them would have 
been in favor of my contention of increased use of raw wool and 
decreased use of manufactured woolen cloth in our imports, as 
against seven the other way. So it is fair to presume that 
whatever benefits or losses occurred would be the result of about 
three or four years’ gain and six or seven years’ loss, one de- 
ducted from the other. ` 

Now, we will proceed to sheep. On January 1, 1884, we had 
50,626,626 sheep. That was the time when the 1883 tariff went 
into effect. On January 1, 1894—and I take that period be- 
eause it was before the disastrous effect of the Wilson law, 
and therefore any losses occurring in that period must have 
been, if on account of any tariff regulation, on account of that 
tariff of 1883, which went into effect in 1884—from 50,626,626 
sheep we went down to 45,048,017, showing a decrease in sheep 
of more than five and a half million head. 

As I said before, that is really the destruction of seven years 
of bad times, caused by bad legislation, less three years of 
good, which makes a very great loss, even if you apply it to 
the whole ten years; but a still greater loss if applied to the 
portion left after the subtraction, giving an equivalent of four 
years net. 

I will say that in 1880, just before this, we had in this coun- 
try 2,330 woolen manufacturing establishments, all doing a 
fairly prosperous business. The value of their product was 
$238,085,686. ‘ 

Now, we will note the result. We used, in round numbers, 
$33,000,000 worth of imported woolen manufactures and over 
128,000,000 pounds of imported raw wool at that time. In 
1890, ten years thereafter, the 2,330 woolen manufactories had 
decreased to 1,693 factories, and the total product of our home 
manufacture of wool, with all the growth of the country, which 
should have given us a very large increase, amounted to only 
$270,527,511, and showed an increase of about 1} per cent per 
year, which is infinitesimal when you compare it with the 
growth of the population for that time. In the meantime, in- 
stead of $33,000,000 worth of imported woolens, we imported 
over fifty-six and a half. million dollars’ worth. 

When it comes to the importations of wool, which, with the 
great increase in the manufacture of woolen cloth and the in- 
crease in population, ought to have shown a very great result, 
they had shrunk to 105,481,285 pounds. That shows the effect 
of permitting manufactures of wooler goods to come in here 
to the detriment of both the woolgrower and the manufacturer, 
but more especially to the detriment of the laboring class of 
people who would find employment in the manufacture of these 
goods. 

The goods might have but one thread of wool, or they might 
be all cotton; but, at the same time, if we can manufacture 
the goods here, the whole labor engaged in the manufacture is 
done by our own citizens and, therefore, adds that much to the 
wealth of the country. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyoming 
permit me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator speaks about the number of sheep 
and their diminution along about 1894 and 1895. I want to call 
the attention of the Senator to the figures for 1903 and 1905. 
It appears that in 1903 we had 63,964,876 sheep, and that two 
years thereafter we had only 45,170,428, a decrease of more 
than 18,000,000. How does the Senator account for that? That 
was almost ten years after the Wilson bill was passed. 

Mr. WARREN. I am very glad the Senator asked that 
question. The first figures that he read, if he will notice, are 
not from the census, or mid-census, that occurs every five years 
between the decennial censuses, but are made up, without any 
regard to the figures of the census, upon estimates sent in. 
Such figures merely represent their opinions, while I am quoting 
from the official figures of the census of the United States, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
a moment—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I will state to the Senator from Georgia that 
which is generally known, and I think he will at once take 
note of it. The European wool market became thoroughly 
demoralized in 1902. The lowest price was reached for wool 
in the European market in 1903 that had ever been reached in 
the history of the wool market. 

The result of that demoralization was the introduction into 
our markets, notwithstanding our duties, of an excess of Euro- 
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pean wool for sale at any price, and it was sold in many in- 
stances at a very great loss. The Senator will recall the mar- 
ket disturbances that occurred in England beginning with and 
growing out of the Boer war, the great demand for money, the 


inability to hold stocks that had accumulated, and the conse- 


quent throwing upon the market of the wool that had accumu- 
lated. That wool found its way into the American market with 
the duty paid. If it had not been for our duty at that time there 
would have been the most ruinous prices in this country ever 
encountered in the history of the trade. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment, I want to say that my object in calling attention to it 
was to illustrate the fact that our friends on the other side of 
the Chamber, when they are in the wrong, can always find some 
other reasons for it than those which are to be attributed to 
the tariff, if it happened to occur during the existence of a pro- 
tective tariff. They find some reasons other than the tariff 
for the panic of 1907, although they do not think there could 
have been any other reason for the panic of 1893 and 1894. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator asked me a question, and I hope 
he will permit me to answer. 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was not re- 
sponsible for the Senator not having an opportunity to answer, 

Mr. WARREN. I have carefully examined the figures as to 
sheep, and I want to say that if the Senator will look upon a 
certain page of the report of the Woolen Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation he will find the total given as 38,000,000 at the time the 
official statistics here give the number at about 54,000,000. 
Those figures vary greatly; but when you come to examine the 
matter, you find that the association has taken into considera- 
tion only the grown sheep that were sheared and has excluded 
all the others. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me right there; he 
does not think any of those inaccuracies occurred when the cen- 
sus was taken in regard to the number of sheep along about 
Tt I suppose the figures are always absolutely accurate 

en. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me to finish, there 
is another thing in connection with a census of sheep. There 
is a time when a lamb becomes a sheep, or a calf becomes old 
enough to count; but those dates have been shifted in the 
counting of sheep. On the 25th day of December you may ask 
any farmer how many sheep he has and he will give you the 
number of grown sheep; but if you ask him after he has sepa- 
rated his flocks, taken his inventory, and arranged his bands 
for winter, then the lambs have become more than half a year 
and so in counting he puts them into the regular list of 

eep. 

The Senator will find recorded the differences that I men- 
tioned. There have been times of difference, but when we ac- 
cept these regular census figures of the United States, taken 
every decade, we do so with the assurance that they have been 
taken the same way every time and can be depended upon for 
each ten-year period. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I do not dispute that at 
all; but I simply want to call attention to the fact that here is 
a fluctuation, according to these figures, of 18,000,000 sheep, 
and when that is called to the attention of Senators on the 
other side, these reasons are given why they are inaccurate; 
but Senators never recognize any inaccuracy when they hold 
up the fact that there was a diminution of sheep along about 
the nineties, after the Wilson bill was passed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to add a word on 
both subjects which were previously discussed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. The question is whether it is impossible 
with modern apparatus to report at the custom-house the exact 
wool contents of a cloth containing wool. The Senator from 
Rhode Island says it is not. I say to you that it is. Within 
the last few years we have installed there apparatus by which 
in more than one way the exact wool contents of a piece of 
cloth can be determined with accuracy. You can do it without 
chemicals by merely taking the cloth, removing the wool fibers 
from a square yard of it, and weighing them; and that is done 
every day, according to the testimony of Mr. Clark, the expert 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor engaged in this 
textile-industry business. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. Accepting the statement of the Senator, 
which I hope is correct, and have no doubt it is correct 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator’s confidence does not appear 
to be shared by his colleague from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly is not. 
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Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to have the Senator permit 
me to finish the question. The Senator now states—and I say I 
hope it is true, and because of his statement I accept it—that it is 
possible by a chemical analysis to determine the quantity of 
wool in a given garment composed of wool and other material. - 

Assuming that to be true, what could be done in the way of 
a chemical analysis of the beautiful and tast>ful necktie the 
Senator is now wearing should it appear for assessment at the 
custom-house? Would you put it through a chemical process, 
and then offer it for sale? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The present Treasury regulations require 
these materials to be accompanied by samples from which the 
character of these goods can be tested, and if they do not now 
sufliciently do so, it does net require very much ingenuity to 
require a dress presented here to be accompanied by an authen- 
tic sample of the material of which it is composed. In the case 
of ready-made clothing, however, it is not uncommon to take 
one suit of clothes and sacrifice it to the good cause of getting 
the duty accurately assessed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish again to say to the Senator from Iowa 
that no man living can take a piece of woolen cloth that is 
manufactured as the great bulk of woolen cloths are manu- 
factured in this country to-day, cut out a sample, pull out the 
fibers, weigh them, and tell the amount of the wool in a yard. 

Mr. CARTER. Or quality. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We are not looking for quality just now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that many times 
flocks, and I mean by “ flocks” the shearings from a piece of 
cloth that has no fiber whatever, is fulled into cassimeres and 
put upon the back of the cloth to make up the weight. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That can not be accounted for by counting 
the threads evidently. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There are no threads in flocks; there is no fiber 
in flocks. = 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There must be fiber and thread in a piece 
of cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. They put it into the cloth to give it weight; 
it never was woven there; it never was in the thread. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should be glad if the Senator would wait 
a moment, as I desire to ask him another question. He can 
answer both propositions together. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I will answer later. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I put into the Recorp this morning the 
statement made by the textile expert of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, in which he said exactly what 
I am now saying and told exactly how the business is done. I 
know that he told the truth, because in the humble office where 
I have been trying to transact a little good business for the 
last few weeks I have had the exact machinery and the exact 
chemicals by which every item of wool in any kind of cloth 
is almost instantaneously reported by the almost total destruc- 
tion of all other contents of the cloth. 

When I saw that done before me, when I found myself able 
to take a piece of cloth, partly cotton or other vegetable matter, 
and destroy absolutely the vegetable fiber, leaving undisturbed 
the wool fiber in a practically pure condition, I knew that the 
textile expert of the Department of Commerce and Labor told 
the truth when he said the custom-house is now equipped with 
adequate facilities to report with absolute accuracy the wool 
contained in every cloth that is in question there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Iowa that I know, as well as he or any living man, that 
the wool fiber of a piece of goods can be determined by a chem- 
ical analysis. I have never disputed the question that the wool 
within the cloth could be tested as against vegetable fiber, and 
the Senator from Iowa can not say that I have ever said to the 
contrary ; but I do sa 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the Senator’s honored colleague from 
Rhode Island made a very elaborate statement that led people 
to think in that direction. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I said, and I repeat, that it is 
not practicable to attempt to make such an examination of 
goods coming into this country as to accurately define what the 
rates of duty should be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday this question was dis- 
cussed here. I said then that where a piece of cloth was mixed 
with wool and cotton the chemical test would show the amount 
of animal fiber and vegetable fiber in it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; the chemical test in that case totally 
destroys the vegetable fiber. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then, if it destroys it, what is left will show 
what was destroyed. That is the only way that it can be shown. 
I have tested thousands and thousands of pieces of cloth, and 
I say that no living man can take a piece of cloth and, as the 
Senator from Iowa stated, by pulling the fiber out and weighing 
Aas tell the amount of wool that is contained in a yard of 
cloth. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Would the Senator from Utah mind an- 
swering me a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me finish the answer to this question, and 
then I will answer any other question with pleasure. 

As I said, woolen cloths are frequently made heavier by 
shearings or flocks being sewed in and fulled in the back. 
They full them in the texture; they are not woven in the cloth. 
The cloth is fulled from 72 inches to 54 inches, the flocks are 
fulled in between the threads and become part of the back of 
the cloth; but as soon as the fibers of the threads are drawn 
out they drop to the ground, and there is no fiber in flocks, 
But that is not what we are trying to get at here. 

No foreign manufacturer would ever think of importing 
cloths into this country with cotton in them if they were to be 
subject to a chemical test. They would use rags, mungo, and 
waste of the lowest kinds that are of animal fiber, and no 
chemical test would ever show them. No one could show 
whether they were 80 per cent wool and 20 per cent animal 
fiber, consisting of wool waste, or 40 per cent animal fiber and 
60 per cent wool. It is impossible for the Senator or anybody 
else to correctly make such a test. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am going to ask the privilege of resuming 
for a minute at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I do not want to trespass upon the 
time of the Senator from Iowa, if he objects, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I want the Senator to have a very full 
opportunity to go into this business, but it has a tendency to 
obscure the purpose of my remarks, 

Mr. SMOOT. Net in the least. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Although I am glad to say it does not 
have a tendency to refute them. So I will ask to resume and 
will yield presently. * 

Mr. SMOOT. May I answer the question of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I shall be glad to have the Senator engage 
in a controversy with the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question that was asked by the Senator 
from Minnesota as to the 100 per cent amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, and also by the Senator from North Dakota, 
is a fair one, and perhaps upon its face looks absolutely just. 
But let me call attention to what the result of that might be 
and would have been in the year 1902 if there had been this 
limit of 100 per cent, as by the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa is put to this section, which means all the wool 
schedule and would take in all the wool schedule, as the amend- 
ment provides. This would be the result: If wool had a duty 
of 11 cents on it as it has to-day, and the foreign price of wool 
was 11 cents, then there would be 100 per cent on the wool and 
not one single solitary cent protection for the manufacturers 
of goods. What would be the result? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But the 100 per cent stands at the custom- 
house, and no manufacturer of foreign goods could approach 
that custom-house without getting ready to pay his 100 per 
cent on the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has an advantage right there, upon the 
price of the wool, of 100 per cent, and so if it stands there 
what advantage would it be to the American manufacturer? 
None whatever. The result would be that instead of shipping 
wool here, the manufactured articles would come in. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator from Utah contend that under 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa woolen goods could 
be shipped in here by paying a duty equal only to 100 per cent 
on the price of the wool itself? 

Mr. SMOOT. I claim that if wool, as it was in 1902, was 
down to 11 cents—and I want to say these medium wools were 
in bond in New York that year for 104 cents—if that were the 
case, then there would be no protection whatever for our manu- 
facturers as long as we had 11 cents duty on wool. That is ex- 
actly what this amendment would amount to if perchance the 
wool should drop to that price to-day. 

Mr. CLAPP. Suppose wool dropped to any price. Do I un- 
derstand the Senator to say that the manufacturer of woolen 
goods under this amendment would have no protection except 
the 100 per cent on the wool itself? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment that the Senator from Iowa 
has offered was adopted, they would not have. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is what we are discussing—the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I say. If only 100 per cent 
was upon the wool alone, then the American manufacturer 
would have no protection upon the manufacture of the goods. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator has just admitted that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer would be protected on his manufactured 
article by the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, without 
reference to the 100 per cent on the wool itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, I never in the world ad- 
mitted that, but said just to the contrary. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then I ask the Senator again if he means that 
under this amendment, if wool was worth only 11 cents a 
pound——- 

Mr. SMOOT. In a foreign country. 

Mr. CLAPP. In a foreign country 

Mr. SMOOT. And 22 cents here. 

Mr. CLAPP. And cloth was imported into this country 
worth a dollar a yard, the only duty would be 11 cents, be- 
cause that would be 100 per cent on the wool. If that is not 
so, then there is nothing to the argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say this: If wool in a foreign country was 11 
cents, and we had to pay here 22 cents for the same grade of 
home waol, then that is 100 per cent the manufacturers start 
out against them in manufacturing as against the foreign com- 
petitor. 

Mr. CLAPP. In manufacturing foreign wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the difference? 

Mr. CLAPP. We are protecting the domestic wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the difference if the price here is 22 
cents for the domestic wool? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Minnesota think it 
would be desirable so to arrange these duties that the goods 
would all come in in manufactured form, as they certainly 
would under his suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. They certainly would. 

Mr, ALDRICH. If the foreign manufacturer buys his wool 
at 11 cents and the American manufacturer pays 22, and there 
is not an adequate protection upon the woolen cloth, of course 
all the wool will come in in manufactured form. That is per- 
fectly obvious. 

Mr. CLAPP, Undoubtedly; but that is not the scope of this 
amendment. ’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Absolutely, 

Mr. CLAPP. It can not be. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is my judgment. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. As an illustration of the peculiarities of the 
woolen schedule, I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa—for it is no use to call the attention of anyone 
else—to paragraph 376 in the bill, which is paragraph 368 of 
the Dingley law. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. To what paragraph does the Senator refer? 

Mr. NELSON. Paragraph 376, on page 131, being paragraph 
868 of the Dingley Act. That provides, and the law is identical: 

On women's and children's dress goods, j 
and goods of similar h piai C 88 
sists wholly of cotton or other vegetable material with the remainder of 
the fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at not exceeding 
15 cents per square yard, the duty shall be 7 cents per square yard. 

In that case, when a piece of cloth of that kind comes in 
they have to determine whether the warp is all cotton or vege- 
table fiber. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They have; unless the Senator from Utah 
is there on the spot to convince them it can not be done, 

Mr. NELSON. And they have to determine as to the filling, 
whether there is any wool in it. They have to separate the 
filling from the warp in that case. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They would be fairly successful in that 
if they could keep the Senator from Utah away. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to a further fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr, NELSON. The Senator from Utah will please rest 
quietly while I am talking to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; I am resting. 

Mr. NELSON. I read from Tariff Notes: 

Importations of women’s and children’s dress goods, 

Italian cloths, and similar goods, the warp consisting wholly Gt conte 
or other vegetable material, the remainder of the fabric consisting 
wholly or in part of wool: Value, $2,950,121.95; duties, $2,959,029.76 7 
ad valorem, 100. 

A little over a hundred per cent on a cloth where the warp 
itself was entirely cotton and where there could not by any 
possibility have been more woo] than just the filling. Would 
not that amount practically to a duty of 200 per cent, or nearly 
that, on the wool in the cloth? 


Mr. DOLLIVER. It requires a sort of aerial system of 
navigation to tell exactly what that would amount to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me for a moment? 

Mr, DOLLIVER. Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota 
that the fact that there was $2,900,000 worth of these goods 
imported, upon which a duty of $2,900,000 was assessed, is the 
very best evidence in the world that under existing conditions 
that duty is not excessive. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That importation was an insignificant 
item compared with the vast item of domestic production within 
that line of business, as the Senator from Rhode Island well 
knows. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The intimation, of course, was that the Sen- 
ator from Utah had in some way denied the fact that a cotton 
warp could be determined. I never have stated that it could 
not be determined. I never have stated that wool filling could 
not be determined. Anybody knows that it can be determined, 
but that is entirely different from determining the quality as 
to the woolen thread, whether it is waste wool or pure wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator will also do me the credit of 
saying that I never pretended that there was any process which 
would report the various grades and values of the wool con- 
tained in cloth or anything else, except the wool fiber itself. 
That is all I have contended for, and I am anxious to have 
these duties, which purport to be compensatory to the people 
who have lost money by reason of buying American wool, as- 
sessed upon the basis of the wool content of the cloth, for the 
very purpose of avolding appearance of humbuggery and decep- 
tion as well as extortion that is involved in the situation in 
which we now live. 

That has another advantage. As I said the other day, this 
inability to sort the character of cloths, classifying the wool- 
fiber content in it, makes this bill as I propose to amend it 
practically as high as the Senate bill, so far as goods are con- 
cerned actually of wool and not taking into account the char- 
acter of the wool. This simply undertakes to prevent the 
assessment of the wool compensatory duty upon cotton cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. In further evidence of what the Senator from 
Rhode Island said in relation to every piece of cloth being 
tested—and it would require the testing of every piece of 
cloth—I want to say that I have made cassimere for one cloth- 
ing manufacturer with 15 per cent of cotton, and have made 
exactly the same identical pattern of cassimere with all wool 
in it. The price was different, but no one on earth could tell 
the difference from looking at the cloth, and no one could tell 
without testing it by a chemical test. Therefore any foreign 
manufacturer could have a hundred looms running, and he 
could have half of them running on all-wool goods and the 
other half on the goods with 20 or 25 per cent of cotton. Those 
goods could be shipped in the same identical bale, and unless 
they were tested, and every piece of them tested, no one would 
know or could tell whether it was all wool or whether it was 
part cotton. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does not the Senator know that only 1 pack- 
age out of 10 imported is sampled and examined now in the 
appraiser’s department, and if that package is found to corre- 
spond to the invoice the consignment is passed by the customs 
officials as correct? Is not that taken as conclusive? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If all the packages of imported goods were 
sampled and examined, no building could be put up in New 
York large enough to accommodate the transaction which the 
Senator seems to think is necessary in connection with imported 
merchandise. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better reverse that, and say 
that would be the case if his amendment were accepted here. 
I am perfectly aware of the fact that under the present law the 
administration of goods entering here is such that one sample 
of goods out of a case or bale is sufficient; but if the Senator's 
amendment was accepted here every piece would have to be 
tested, and there would not be buildings enough, as he says, in 
New York for the purpose. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On the contrary, a very simple Treasvry 
regulation, such as I shall offer in a moment as an amendment, 
would make it just as simple to assess these woolens upon this 
basis as to tell whether silk is gummed or ungummed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me 
to ask a question of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator gave an illustration from 
his own business a moment ago, in which he said he had made 
a piece of cloth; what was it? 

Mr. SMOOT., Cassimere. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. Which had 15 per cent of wool in it. 
Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; of cotton. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Cotton; and then another one of exactly 


the same pattern of all wool. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. All wool. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yet the Senator had the benefit of the 
compensatory duty on the one containing 15 per cent of cotton, 
precisely as on the one containing all wool. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very glad—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I am going to follow it by another 
question, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not correct from the very fact that I 
stated, when I stated the circumstance, that I sold for less money 
the goods containing 15 per cent of cotton than the goods of 
all wool. Therefore I did not take advantage of the com- 
pensatory duty. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The compensatory duty, as I understand, 
is based upon the supposition that there are about 4 pounds 
of wool in 1 pound of cloth. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is correct as a supposition, but sometimes 
it takes more than that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me until I ask a question. Then 
I will ask the Senator from Rhode Island one perhaps. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will be glad to answer the Senator's 
question. 

Mr., BEVERIDGE. I know, but the illustration that the 
Senator from Utah gave is a little bit troublesome. Both of 
these pieces of cloth, both of which were supposed, so far as 
the theory of the compensatory duty is concerned, to be all 
wool, were operated on precisely alike by the compensatory 
duty, if they were operated on at all. There is plainly 15 per 
cent of error, to put it very mildly and kindly; and does not 
the Senator from Utah think that something ought to be done 
to correct such a situation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that he is wrong 
again when he says 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If I am wrong, I am taking the Sen- 
ator’s own statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator will acknowledge it. He 
says there is a difference there of 15 per cent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You said that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. There was 15 per cent of cotton in 
the piece of goods. Yet it took just as much work—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not talking about work. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was finished just in the same way; it was 
pressed in the same press; and there was upon it all the work 
that it took to make the all-wool piece of goods. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. But the compensatory duty is not based 
upon the work or the press or anything else. It is based upon 
the amount of wool, and the Senator said he made one piece of 
cassimere that contained 15 per cent of cotton and the rest 
wool, and another one of precisely the same pattern that con- 
tained no cotton and all wool. There was, on the Senator’s 
statement, a discrepancy of 15 per cent, and yet the compen- 
satory duty, which is based upon the supposition that the piece 
contains all wool, operates on both alike. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they were sold at the same price 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It operates regardless of the selling or 
the work or the labor or any of.the rest of the elements the 
Senator has spoken of, because it is based upon the matter of 
wool. 

As a matter of fact, since the Senator from Utah will not 
answer it, I will ask the Senator from Rhode Island a question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will be very glad to answer. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It was in my mind a moment ago. I 
listened to his argument, demonstrating to his satisfaction 
that the proposition was objectionable because it was not prac- 
ticable to test how much wool was in a piece of cloth. But the 
Senator from Towa immediately followed that by a statement 
that he had seen the operation under his own eyes. He further 
followed that by the statement that at present the method is 
to require—or it could be done—an examination of a sample of 
the various goods that come in. I ask the Senator from Rhode 
Tsland this question: Assuming that this method is practicable, 
does not the Senator think it would be better to have the com- 
pensatory duty based upon the actual amount of wool in a piece 
of cloth, instead of upon the incorrect assumption that it is all 
wool, when it is not? I ask that question upon the assumption 
that it is practicable to do so. 5 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana evidently has not 
read this schedule, or perhaps any paragraphs in it, if he sup- 
poses that the compensatory duty in all these paragraphs, as 
applicable to all kinds of woolen goods, is four times the amount 
of the duty put upon first-class wool. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, no. 


Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator think is the com- 
pensatory duty as fixed in the different paragraphs? Will the 
Senator explain that? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish the Senator would not get away 
from my question by bringing up here something else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will not. > 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I listened to the Senator's very plausible 
statement that the chief objection to the method as proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa was that it was not practicable, for 
various reasons which he advanced. That was followed imme- 
diately by the statement of the Senator from Iowa that he had 
actually seen the process before his own eyes, and therefore he 
personally knew it could be done. So my question is confined 
to this: If the Senator from Rhode Island should happen to 
be incorrect about its not being practicable, and if the Senator 
from Iowa is correct in saying it is practicable, would it not be 
a fairer thing, a better thing? The Senator can answer that 
yes or no, or as he pleases, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The compensatory duties in this schedule 
are graduated according to the percentage of wool which is 
probably in the cloth. To use the illustration which the Senator 
from Utah has used, a cloth which had 85 per cent of wool 
pays a different compensatory duty from a cloth which has 15 
per cent of wool, according to the value of the cloth. These 
provisions in regard to compensatory duties are very complex 
in their character. They have been figured accurately as to 
the value of the goods. There are scores of compensatory 
duties in these various paragraphs, if the Senator from Indiana 
would take the time to examine them. This idea that 4 
pounds of wool would apply in all cases is very misleading. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. It applies to only a very small percentage 
of the importations; and in the other paragraphs the percentages 
are fixed according to the value of the goods, and the value of 
the goods is regulated by the amount of wool in it. These 
goods which contain 15 per cent of wool and 85 per cent of 
cotton would probably pay 20 cents a yard difference. Some of 
these goods pay only 7 cents a yard and others 44 cents com- 
pensatory duty. The compensatory duty runs, as I have just 
stated, from 7 cents to 44 cents to the yard, and that difference 
in compensatory, duty is fixed by the value of the goods, and 
the value of the goods is fixed by the percentage of wool in 
almost all these cases. 

The Senator from Indiana will see that if we adopt a new 
scale of compensatory duties, the whole schedule has to be 
turned upside down and adjusted according to this new sched- 
ule; because the value of the goods is not dependent entirely 
upon the proportion of wool that it contains. That might be the 
very worst test of the value of the goods. For instance, as 
the Senator from Utah has suggested, it might in one case be 
composed of flocks, of waste, or of any kind of material which 
is of the lowest possible value, and in another case it might 
be composed of all first-class wool. I say again, a test de- 
pendent only upon the proportion of wool to the entire fabric 
would be extremely misleading. 

Now, beyond that, the value of these goods depends upon 
the other materials as well as upon the wool contained in 
them. They might be silk, for instance. A cloth might be com- 
posed of wool and silk—of a mixture of wool and silk—when 
the silk itself would be more yaluable than the wool—three or 
four times, four or five, eight or ten times as valuable as the 
wool. To undertake to fix the compensatory duty upon that 
single element of all these elements which go into the values 
of these various cloths would be most unreasonable and most 
inaccurate—that is, if we want to assess these duties as we 
should, with a spirit of fairness over the entire scale. 

The proposition of the Senator from Iowa turns the whole 
woolen schedule into chaos and confusion, and I venture to 
say that no expert in the world could within the next three 
weeks or the next three months undertake to readjust this 
schedule along the lines which the Senator from Iowa has 
suggested. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. I certainly do not mean to question the purpose 
of any Senator, but it does so happen that whenever we ask a 
question we never can get the attempt at an answer directed 
to the question itself. It may not be wise to base the woolen 
schedule upon the wool itself, but I take it that the compensa- 
tory duty on woolen goods is measured in relation to the wool 
and not in relation to the cotton. The Senator from Utah stated 
yesterday a piece of goods which might be called “woolen 
goods” might have a percentage of cotton in it and yet be just 
as valuable as though that percentage of cotton was in fact 
wool. If that is true 

Mr. SMOOT. Wool waste. 
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Mr. CLAPP. Wool waste. I do not care what you call it. 
If that is true, then the Senator from Indiana is absolutely 
right—that if two pieces of goods were of the same value, and 
one of them contained 15 per cent of cotton, the compensatory 
duty protecting both of those pieces of goods would be abso- 
lutely the same amount, although one of them had only 85 per 
cent of wool. 

I am not discussing at this time the wisdom of this. I am 
discussing the question of the Senator from Indiana, and I say 
again, he is absolutely right. -If the prices of the two pieces of 
goods are the same, though one of those pieces may have 25 or 
eyen 50 per cent of cotton in it, in the woolen schedule it is 
protected and compensated by the same identical compensatory 
duty as though every fiber was wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? Suppose there are two fabrics, one containing 75 
per cent of pure wool, clean wool, and the other containing 75 
per cent of rags. Does the Senator think they ought to pay 
the same compensatory duty? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the whole question. 

Mr. CLAPP. But I do think the compensatory duty levied 
in the woolen schedule should be limited to the wool and not 
apply to cotton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is exactly what this schedule does and 
always has, by levying twice in one case the amount of duty 
upon first class, two and a half times in another case, three in 
another, and four in another, all based upon the idea that a 
certain percentage of wool appears in these fabrics. The whole 
schedule has been arranged precisely upon that basis. 

Mr. CLAPP. With reference to the value of the goods, not 
with reference to the proportion of wool in them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because the yalue of the goods—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Admit that 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because the value of the goods is the only 
test which experience has shown could be applied. That is the 
reason. 

Mr. CLAPP, It is the only test that has heretofore been 
applied. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the only test that now can be applied. 

Mr. CLAPP, That may be, but nevertheless the Senator 
from Indiana and myself are correct when we say that under 
this woolen schedule a compensatory duty based on wool may 
apply to goods made in part of cotton, and pay the same duty 
if that piece of goods happened to be of the same value of an- 
other piece made entirely of wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is undoubtedly true. That is always 
true of any specific duty which covers a wide range of goods 
and a certain range of value. It must always apply unequally. 
There is nobody here who denies that or doubts it. Of course 
you can not make a specific rate unless you want to have thou- 
sands and thousands of items in these schedules. You can 
not make a specific rate of duty which would apply to every 
piece of cloth that was imported. You must have certain pro- 
visions as to value and as to the character of the goods. Under 
the present law the test of value is the test of the proportion 
of wool contained, and I say that is the only practical test that 
can possibly be applied. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, just one word further. 
In the illustration given by the Senator from Minnesota, two 
pieces of goods of equal value, one containing 50 per cent wool 
and the other 100 per cent waste or anything, no matter what 
it consists of, are subjected to the same compensatory duty, 
and does it not amount practically to just that much more 
duty upon such cotton as may be in it? Is it not an additional 
protection to cotton, under the guise of wool, when cotton has 
already been protected highly? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Indiana 
practically impossible case. 
could not be true 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Suppose it possible; 
might happen. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me suggest to the Senator from Indiana 
why it is not possible. If one cloth contains 85 per cent cot- 
ton and 15 per cent wool, and another cloth contains 15 per 
cent wool and 85 per cent cotton, the value would not be the 
same, and could not possibly be. That is out of the question. 
ae the Senator is speaking about a case which neyer could 
arise. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, will the Senator answer a hypo- 
thetical case, although it is based upon the direct statement 
of the Senator from Iowa? Suppose there are two pieces. 
One of them contains a certain per cent of cotton, the other a 
certain per cent of what you call waste—wool waste. Does 


is taking a 
Suppose it were possible, which 


something else 
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it not follow that you give the cotton the full protection in 
addition? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the fabric was composed in part of cot- 
ton and in part of wool waste, those facts would fix the value 
high enough, the foreign value as well as the domestic value, 
and it would be assessed for duty in proportion to that value, 
at a rate based upon that value. That is the only test, I say 
again, that can possibly be applied. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So we are all agreed, so far as this class 
goes, that the compensatory duty depends, after all, on the 
amount of cotton. The cotton is determined by the price. The 
price therefore is the test as to the amount of cotton in it, and 
the purpose in determining the compensatory duty according to 
the price is to determine how much cotton there is in it. Now, 
that being the case—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not follow at all. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Did not the Senator say that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It might be cotton or anything else. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I meant to say that the amount of wool 
was determined by the price. The price is the test as to the 
amount of wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator should have put the proposi- 
tion the other way. The wool determines the price, not the 
price the wool. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well; it is a question of testing the 
amount of wool in a piece of goods, which is determined by the 
price. So it reduces itself to the fact that the only test is the 
amount of wool which is in the piece of goods on which what 
we are trying to determine is the price. Now, the question, it 
seems to me, is whether that is the best and the most accurate 
test. The Senator from Iowa says that the exact amount of 
wool in the piece of goods can be scientifically determined. If 
that should be true, if that is practicable, would not that be 
the better and more just method, because it must be apparent 
even to an uninstructed man, and I confess I am one, that the 
price could not accurately measure the amount of wool? It 
has beeen demonstrated here by exact figures 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is mistaken on two points In 
the first place, it is not possible practically to determine with 
such—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Iowa said he had seen 
it under his own eyes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Everything can be done in a laboratory if 
you have time and space enough. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understand the Senator will not an- 
swer the supposititious question, which is based on the direct 
statement of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer it in a moment. I say in the 
first place this method of assessing duties is not practical; 
and if it were practical, I will say that, if the proportion of 
wool contained should be shown by a chemical test, it is not 
an accurate test of the value of the goods, and can not be in 
the nature of things. Seventy-five per cent of waste or 75 per 
cent of pure wool would be assessed at the same duty, and 
that certainly is not just or accurate or proper as a basis for 
the collection of duties. 

So, if even the Senator’s first contention was correct, and I 
say it is not, his last contention would fall, because it does not 
afford an accurate test of the value of the goods. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, on Tuesday last, the 8th of 
this month, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] made a 
statement that shortly before that time the price of wool had 
dropped from 21 to 12 cents a pound. I asked the innocent 
question whether the Wilson tariff law had anything to do with 
causing that drop. I think it was a very pertinent question, 
for the reason that everything that has happened wrong in 
this Government since 1892 has been attributed by the Repub- 
lican party to the Wilson tariff law, which was enacted on the 
28th day of August, 1894. The senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN] offered to answer that question by saying that 
wool, during the existence of the Wilson tariff act, was sold 
in his State at from 4} to 6 cents a pound. I did not think 
that that was relevant to the question that I propounded. I do 
not suppose that the Senator from Wyoming thought so. But 
that was the best that could be answered. 

I have here the prices of wool, given in the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter for January 2, 1896, which was a part of 
the time when the Wilson tariff law was in effect, and it does 
not show that in Wyoming any Wool was as low as 4} or 6 cents 
a pound; but the lowest was from 7 to 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Are the prices given there the prices in 
Wyoming or the prices on the market? 
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Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir; and the prices all over the 
country. : 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator may rely upon the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, but I will produce, if he will give me time, 
certificate after certificate showing the exact amount of money 
received from an exact amount of wool; and in some places it 
went down as low as between 4 and 5 cents a pound to the 
grower, loaded on the cars, for the entire clip. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Of course there may have been straggling 
instances of a very inferior grade of wool that went down as 
low as 44 cents, but this American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
published 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. McLAURIN. In one moment. It is published by Frank 
P. Bennett & Co., of Boston, Mass., and is considered an 
authority. 

Mr. WARREN. By the Senator from Mississippi. But 
would he put a published price-current list from a Boston news- 
paper against the accounts of sale in actual transactions in 
Wyoming? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I think it is an authority all over this 
country. It certainly is not a free-trade journal. It is a pro- 
tective journal and protective people edit and publish it. 

Mr. WARREN. At present; but let me say to the Senator-—— 

Mr. McLAURIN, At that time. 

Mr. WARREN. Tes. Let me say to the Senator, first, that 
I have seen the Wool and Cotton Reporter probably almost since 
its first issue came out. I know the gentleman he speaks of well, 
and I have known him for many years. I know something of 
the wool market. I want to say to the Senator, without any 
reflection upon Mr. Bennett or his paper, the Cotton and Wool 
Reporter, that clips which sold for less than 5 cents during the 
time mentioned have since been contracted for on the sheep’s 
back at as high as 24.cents. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I can hardly understand how those clips 
that were sold for 6 and 7 cents could have been contracted for 
afterwards on the sheep’s back. But, aside from that 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator evades the question, 

Mr. McLAURIN. I am not begging the question. 

Mr. WARREN. He understands what I meant. A clip for 
the year 1907 would be loaded on the cars and perhaps bring 5 
cents a pound, or even less. The clip from the same sheep the 
following year might bring an entirely different figure, and it 
would be the same clip, in the way we speak of such matters. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, Mr. President. Here is the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, devoted exclusively to this business, 
in Boston, Mass.; 530 Atlantic avenue, I believe, is where they 
do business. This book gives the price of these articles every 
year. It is a paper that is edited, and it gives the price every 
year; and here is the price that is given as the lowest price in 
Wyoming in 1896. There is one article of wool here as low as 
7 to 9 cents, another from 8 to 11 cents, and another from 10 to 
12 cents in the State of Wyoming. The lowest that is given is 
burred and defective wool in the State of California, that is 
from 6 to 7 cents. There is wool here that is quoted as high as 
17 to 18 cents in the States of Texas and Georgia. 

I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate, but I ask 
to insert this in the Recorp without reading it. It will give the 
prices of these wools, and I think that even the Senator from 
Wyoming may rely upon it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it may be that I shall have 
to go to Boston and to some building on Atlantic avenue to 
find out what the prices: of wool have been in Wyoming, but L 
want to say to the Senator that the prices of wool in Wyoming 
have been as I stated. While most of those men who were 
compelled to take 5 and 6 cents were so ashamed of such a 
low price that they might hesitate about producing their 
youchers, I can, nevertheless, show invoice after invoice, return 
after return of accounts of sales from men who do business 
along the same avenue, Atlantic avenue, in Boston, in proof 
of the low prices I have indicated, and which will show that 
the figures the Senator is now asking us to accept as the rule 
in Wyoming are totally and absolutely wide of the facts, so 
far as prices of Wyoming wool in Wyoming are concerned. 
But, Mr. President, the price of Wyoming wool in Boston would, 
of course, show 2} to 4 cents increase, on account of transporta- 
tion, commission, and other charges, the railroad freight alone 
costing 11 to 24 cents per pound. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I was just wondering how high the Senator 
from Wyoming would be to have to go down to the seventh 
story of a building in Boston. 

Mr. WARREN. It depends upon how low down I would have 
to go to get to the low price of wool. 


Mr. McLAURIN. I am not in favor of free wool; I favor a 
revenue tariff on wool; but I am not in favor of a tariff on 
manufactured goods and then a tariff on wool, and then adding 
another tariff to the manufacturer to compensate him for the 
privilege that he gives to the Congress of the United States to 
tax wool. That is what is meant by a compensatory duty. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no doubt but that the Senator legis- 
lates always as honestly as it is possible for the Senator from 
Wyoming or any other Senator in this body to legislate. 

Mr. McLAURIN. ‘ These are statistics that I think are relf- 
able. I ask unanimous consent to insert them in the RECORD 
without reading them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator from Mississippi will 
be complied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Quotations of leading grades of wool in the seaboard markets. 
{From the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, January 2, 1896.] 
WASHED CLOTHING FLEECES, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia XX and above 19 -20 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia X ---.-...._________ 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia No. 1 
Noe. 35-0 com Bi on ee eta eb — > 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia No. 2 
Ohio, — — and West Virginia coarse 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and New Tork X and above 
Michigan, Wisconsin, ane New York No. 1 


Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and New York coars e 21 22 


~ WASHED COMBING AND DELAINE. 
Fine delaine, Ohio and Pennsylvania 20 -21 


Fine delaine, Michigan and Wisconsin 18 19 
No. 1 combing, and 4 bleached 22 23 
No. 2. combing;. ee . 222 
Coarse combing, bru shed a) E 22 
UNWASHED COMBING, 
Ph A ee SS ee yee 
Kentucky, Indiana, and similar wool, § and 3--------------_ 18 -19 
Illinois, Missouri, and Wiscons 444% 17 18 
O A a a . —— —ẽ— 17 -18 
UNWASHED LIGHT AND. BRIGHT. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fine, unmerceris ed.. 15 


Michigan and New York fine, unmercerized——— 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. fine, un washed 
Michigan and New York fine, unwashed___.____ 
z blood unwashed 


Kentucky, Indiana, and similar wools, f and 1 bleached- 17 -18 
Illinois; Missouri.. and Wisconsin — 16 17 
C HTT RTD as a aaa ee 15 -16 
rn aw earner — ——T 9 -10 
TEXAS, GEORGIA, AND LAKE. 
Spring. 12 months, cho kͤ„4rͤ„üũ41„„4„ñẽ 12 13 
Spring, average (“dar. ͤL6—[«e«çéͤkÄLꝛ!ÿ aaan 11 12 
Spring, 6 to 8 months 10 11 
at cholee = a 
OTIC cn rr ]˙ N aeaa — 
Georgia and lake — — aL FTES» ') 
CALIFORNIA. 
Northern spring, free 12 -15 
Middle country, spring „. i — 11 2 
Southern spring — 9-10 
Burry and defective —— — ORCS 
Free fall, northern 85 
Free fall, southern piae VA 
Defective, fall_..._-...------------.-~- PREIS Oe Nie IIA OF «Cas i 
OREGON. 
Valley 8 — — — — 13 
Valley Oregon, No. 2 15 
Valley Oregon, No. 3..---------~---~~-----------~----------- 5 
TERRITORY, 


Idaho fine-......--~~~~~---~--~-------~---~----..--. —— — 
Idaho fine, medlum . 

Idaho medium 
Kansas fine and fine medium 
Kansas medium- 


Wyoming nne 

wyoming fine, medium —.-- ---—---- „ 
Wyoming w. ̃ĩᷣͤ BOSE SRE ES ESRI 
tah 


U fine, medium 
Utah medium 


ge 
Montana fine, choice medium 
Montana une. 
Montana medium, choi 
Montana medium, average ü- ĩͤũ„ł%ẽ:̃ ——— 1 


1909. 
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nnn rr ese scn note 
. WOT Beeb Te SS ae eS te 6 hee ae 
Colorado fine. 

Colorado fine, mediu: 


ARIZONA. 
AA A C ESNE A TAa a 
Avera L A A a SES yA ...... AN E E 11 
Gee TTT... eee. 


WESTERN AND ORDINARY PULLED, SCOURED. 


% a ee SS re eS — 32 -83 
A lam ut — 30-31 
B lambs. — 26 -27 
C ‘lambs. — 20 -23 
NO Se SRE ESE OS — — 15 -18 
rr IS Sy A Ee AS IRAE Spe «| 
CHOICE BRUSHED, SCOURED. 
„ BRE te et RE E S A Sea ES Se 84 -36 
ME EEE Ee OE ER SSS Dee Eee a Se aa ae i Eine 81 32 
Bann ee 28 20 
C lambs . = S 
Combing, nominal — —5 
Fine combing, nomina 32 -83 
California finest PPG 33 35 
Fee ee A AGEA 30 32 
on rr... T—:rç —.— 20 -30 
— 0 FOREIGN. 
ustralian : 
eie. Wh ::. Nats one # BE A 
OMT OO oa oe oS SA A OA ON ieiieisaires 19 —21 
eee ES PE ie SS Sete SNS ee ee aes ee 
Clothing ——— AEs SI G i) 
Choicest clothing — 21 — 
Cape and Natal! - 14 -16 
Montevideo - 15 16 
South American, pulled 3 TT 27 29 
Leer r eee eens) Oe TO 
r SS ee ie ae 25 
eee, rere. 25 -26 
E A A a T o SAE a A ee 26 -27 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise for only a moment to 
say that it strikes me that the most unique argument advanced 
against ‘any ‘amendment to this bill is the argument advanced 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. In substance it is that 
the wool ‘schedule is of such a complicated character that you 
ought not to change it in any particular, because that would 
involye a revision of the whole schedule. 

Mr. President, I was foolish enough to believe when this 
session of Congress met that we were to ‘revise the tariff, and 
if there was any one schedule in the whole tariff bill ‘that 
needed revision it was the woolen schedule. The cotton sched- 
ule is a very complicated schedule, but perhaps not as much 
as the woolen schedule. Yet the Senator from Rhode Island 
found no difficulty in advancing and changing the duties in 
the cotton schedule. I think if the Finance Committee had 
given their attention to the wool schedule they could have had 
an opportunity, and the Senate would have given them an 
opportunity, to consider that schedule. It will not do to come 
in and say that this schedule is so complicated, so artistic, so 
artificial, that to meddle with it in any particular now would 
involve a revision of that schedule, and we have not time ‘to 
go into that work now; that it should be done at some future 
time. There is always a future time in the eyes of some 
people when we attempt to make reforms. They are always 
postponing the work of reform. So here we ‘have been told in 
reference to the woolen schedule: “To be sure there may be 
ineongruities in it, but it is too late to do anything now; we 
will have to postpone it to some other time.” 

Now, that, it seems to me, is not such a revision of the tariff 
as the Republican party contemplated and assured the people 
of the country of in the last campaign. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have only a word or two 
to say in response to the suggestions of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McLaurin]. The statements which I made as to 
the price of wool and sheep were based upon my own personal 
knowledge and not taken from any trade journal. I know what 
was offered for wool at the period to which I referred in 1896. 
I saw 2,000,000 pounds of wool at Mountain Home, in Tdaho— 
and I can give the specific facts—that were under shelter wait- 
ing for a market, and I saw the wool buyer who was ‘there for 
the purpose of securing the wool. I talked with him. I saw a 
number of wool owners who live there. I saw the proprietor 


of the warehouse in which the wool was sheltered. I gained my 
The best offer for that wodl, 


knowledge from those people. 


| which was a high-grade wool, was 6 cents a pound. I made per- 
sonal inquiry in order that I might know facts from the original 


party. The parties at Mountain Home did not sell it for 6 cents 
a pound, but that was the best offer they got. I spoke to them 


‘that night and I told them to hold on to their wool, that the 


Republican party was coming into power .and ‘that conditions 
would be restored ‘under which their wool would be worth a 
great deal more. So far as those people were ‘concerned they 
did not sell the wool. 

I went to Caldwell, in the State of Idaho, on ‘the line of the 
road, and I saw practically the same conditions, with approxi- 
mately the same quantities of wool. I saw those men in con- 
versation with the would-be purchaser. I knew him and talked 
to him and talked to the men, and I gave them the same advice, 
and there was a great deal of ‘that wool that was held over 
until the price had advanced and the people were able to market 
it. There were some people who were so situated, financially, 
that they could not carry their wool over, and ‘they sold it ‘for 
what they could get. Some ‘borrowed enough money upon the 


‘wool to enable them to carry it. But the picture I gave the 


day before yesterday in regard to the conditions of the wool 
market there was not taken from any Boston trade journal. 

Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. MOLAURIN. If the Senator from Wyoming ‘has the floor 
I will wait until he gets through. I wish to make one or two 
remarks in reference to what was said by the Senator from 
Tdaho. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator wishes, I will yield now. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I just want to say that the Senator from 
Idaho has been late in giving us this disquisition on the wool 
‘market in his State during the time of the Wilson law. He did 
not undertake to do that day before yesterday when this matter 
was up. That which ‘brought out the ‘controversy was this 
language of the Senator from Idaho: 


I saw wool not very long ago drop from 21 cents to 12 cents. 


Now, that is what was said by the Senator with reference 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Just wait a moment. After a colloguy had 
occurred between the Senator from Wyoming and me, the Sena- 
tor from Idaho said: 

I will call his attention to figures, however, which have been handed 

me. In 1896, 88,298,188 sheep sold for $65,167,735; that is, they 
were averaged at that; and in the year of grace 1907, 53,240,282 sheep 
had a value of §204,210,129. A mere inspection of the figures is 
sufficient. 

That is what ‘he ‘said. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That was eleven years after the period 

Mr. McLAURIN. That is all right; but the point I want to 
make is that the Senator has given his testimony as to the price 
of wool during the time of the existence of the Wilson law. 
That ‘testimony he did not give day before yesterday, and I 
guess it ought to be closed out, because it is not in rebuttal, and 
he ought to have put in all of his direct evidence in his case. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me at that point? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The price to which I referred, which was 
in 1907, was double the price that wool was at the lowest point 
under the Wilson Jaw. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho in his statement is correct as far as he knows anything 
about it ín his State, in his neighborhood; but in opposition to 
his information and his knowledge about it I put on record 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me just a 
moment, the price to which wool fell under the financial dis- 
turbance of nearly two years ago was the result of the financial 
condition of the country at that short period of time, but it 
revived so quickly after the Republican party had readjusted 
the finances of the country and brought about the change that 
probably a very small quantity of wool, if any, was sold at that 
reduced price. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if he meant two years ago during the panic when he said it 
dropped not long ago from 21 to 12 cents? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I referred to a period two years ago or 
thereabouts, 
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Mr. McLAURIN. As I understood the Senator day before 
yesterday, the remedy was applied overnight, and the whole 
trouble was cured the next morning. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was speaking within the range of the 
liberty of speech. I was demonstrating a position, illustrating 
a point, and the language was sufficiently applicable. So I do 
not feel called upon to state how many days or hours we were 
considering the financial measure. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. McLAURIN. With the Senator’s permission, I will yield 
in just a moment. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if wool remained at the price of 12 cents until the rearrange- 
ment by the Republican party of the financial laws of the 
country ? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It did not happen to be at a time of the 
year when wool was being sold. The wool had been marketed 
at a very much better price, from 164 to 183 cents, which is 
always a good price for wool. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator, the minimum in 
one case was in the neighborhood of 4 or 5 cents during the 
panic and advanced to 8, 9, 11, 12, or whatever the statement 
made by the Senator, according to the class of wool and where 
it was. 

Mr. HEYBURN. While I used 1906, it was true in 1905 and 
it was true all the time that the Wilson-Gorman law was in 
force. I do not mean those exact figures, but as the market 
became exhausted or drained the price of wool went down; the 
herds had decreased, and there was nothing to bring it up until 
the absolute assurance contained in the duty provided by 
the Dingley law, which brought confidence to investment, confi- 
dence to the owners, and confidence to the purchasers of the 
product. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Does the Senator understand that the 
Wilson law was in force in 1905 or 1906? 

Mr. HBYBURN. The Senator from Mississippi, I know, does 
not intend to draw schoolmaster lines. Of course that was an 
inadvertence of speech. We were speaking all the time of 
when the Wilson-Gorman law was in effect, which was in 
1894-95, and since, and until the Republicans changed it in 
1897. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I thought the Senator just a while ago 
was speaking of the time of the panic of 1907. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think the Senator’s mind is at all 
confused as between those periods or as to the application of 
my remarks to the respective periods. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator’s mind is not confused. It is 
a matter of the confusion of language by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WARREN. I have observed with no particular appre- 
hension the system of reform which prevails here. I am a 
friend of reform. I am myself a reformer. The reform my 
friend the Senator from Iowa seeks to effect is one that I hope 
he will be successful in demonstrating; that is, this test of wool 
and woolens was easily made here in the Senate from the testi- 
mony of a Senator, but it is very difficult practically. 

I will be glad to join the Senator when that time shall come 
when those who have practical knowledge of the subject can 
accept his theory; but it seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
ought to be guided somewhat by experience at all times, and 
certainly if we are about to effect a radical reform. 

Now, if I shall give no offense to certain Senators present, 
and there are none whom I respect more, I may say that, re- 
garding this proposed test, “I am from Missouri, and I have 
got to be shown.” I go back to the experience of this country 
in the various tariff laws; I have searched them carefully, and 
they go beck as far as 1790. After trial, up to 1816, the tariff 
law of that year was fixed to apply to such materials as we are 
now discussing under this amendment, as “manufactures of 
which wool is the material of chief value.” We had long years 
of trial under that, and in 1824 the tariff read “of which wool 
is a component part.“ We have gone on, tariff law after tariff 
law; we have followed that along, and our friends on the other 
side, to whom I hope I give no offense, in their tariff law of 
1894 made it read the same way, notwithstanding the same law 
made wool absolutely free. They were so certuin that the 
tests ought to be applied in the way of assessing the duty on 
manufactured goods, where wool was a component part, that 
they used the same language respecting this particular section, 
All the other sections applied the same way to cloth that was 
made of part wool; in other words, they assessed the same duty 
upon an article in which wool was a component part, whether 
it was 1 per cent or 99 per cent wool. 


So I say to my esteemed friend from Iowa—whom I expect 
to follow some time when he has got his reform sufficiently 
complete so that we may possibly swallow it—that I would 
rather trust to the Nation’s experience that has been passed 
along to us, and been tried satisfactorily by both parties. I 
would rather wait until we have got more than the approval 
of one Senator, to whom some specialist has been able to demon- 
strate in the Senator’s committee room that it is possible to 
determine under some circumstances whether certain goods con- 
tain a bit of wool or a bit of cotton or some substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when the name of Mr. Pires was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Pires] is paired for the remainder of the day 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Suir]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after haying voted in the negative). I ask if 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLA], with whom I am paired, 
has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
he has not. 

Mr. LODGE. Having a general pair with that Senator, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). 
if the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Monry] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the Senator from Mississippi has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish an arrangemént made, so that he 
may stand paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne] 
for the remainder of the day. I say that, of course, in case the 
Senator remains away from the Chamber, as I understand he 
has left for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 43, as follows: 


The Chair is informed that 


I ask 


YEAS—32. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes Owen 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Beveridge Davis La Follette Rayner 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin Simmons 
Brown Fletcher Martin Smith, Md 
Burkett Foster Nelson tone 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Clapp ore Overman Taylor 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crane Gamble Penrose 
Borah Crawford Guggenheim Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Briggs Depew Jones Smith, Mich, 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Smoot 
Burnham Dillingham MeCumber Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon McEnery Sutherland 
Burton du Pont Nixon Warner 
Carter Flint Oliver Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Baile Daniel Lodge Shively 
59085 Elkins Money Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Piles Tillman 
Clay Hale Richardson Wetmore 


So Mr. Dottiver’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment on page 135, line 12. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the pending paragraph may first 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the paragraph is agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The amendment which I offer is an extra 
paragraph. I shall not ask to have it read, as it is adminis- 
trative in character, and calculated to throw some light upon 
amendments that have previously been yoted upon, which, but 
for the appearance of this amendment in the Recorp, might 
be a little obscure, As I have said, I shall not even ask to 
have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the proposed amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

yea 185, after line 12, insert the followin 


Z. All invoices of manufactured or partly. manufactured articles 
subject to duty under this schedule shall specify separately the quan- 


tity of wool contained in every such article, and duty shall not be 
a upon a less quantity of wool than so stated in the invoice, and 
any such article concerning which the invoice does not specify the 
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quantity of wool shall be assessed as if composed wholly of wool. 
This schedule shall take effect ninety days after the er of this 
act, and until that time Schedule K of the act approved July 24, 1897, 
entitled ‘An act to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States,’ shall remain in full foree 
und effect.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, Mr. President, I desire to return to 
paragraph 370, with a view of offering an amendment to that 
paragraph. k 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be necessary to ask for a reconsider- 
ation of the vote by which that paragraph was adopted; and 
I ask that the vote be reconsidered, for the purpose of allowing 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER] to offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKETT. It seems to me that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dortiver] should be 
acted upon one way or the other. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I do not desire to have any- 
thing more done with the amendment than to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to recon- 
sidering the vote by which paragraph 370 was agreed to? The 
Chair hears none. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa to that paragraph will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the paragraph it is proposed to 
strike ont the period and in lieu thereof to insert a colon and 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That in no exent shall the duty on any of the foregoing 
articles in paragraphs 368, 369, or 370 exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to say that those 
paragraphs are the ones which assess the duties upon ‘by-prod- 
ucts of worsted manufacture, what are commonly called “wool 
extracts” and “ wool wastes.” One of the most pathetic com- 
plaints made to me—and I confess that it has touched my sympa- 
thies considerably—is the fact that the framework of our duties 
on wool is such that only the wools of the lighter shrinkage can 
be imported, thereby excluding a large part of the woolen-manu- 
facturing interests of the United States from the right to 
participate in the foreign wool market, and leaving them to 
supplement the shortage of their home supply for manu- 
facturing purposes by buying where they can noils and these 
various forms of wastes and wool extracts. They claim that 
the men who make these wastes are the men who are com- 
ee ‘them for the privilege of selling goods in this 
mar 

They say, with a force that has greatly impressed me, that 
the law ought not to leave them to be dealt with on the extor- 
tionate terms of those who are interested in a business which, 
according to many statements that have been made here, has 
in some way practically extinguished the profits of the carded 
woolen manufactures, the knit-goods manufactures, and other 
of the more humble forms of woolen-goods manufactures in the 
United States. They say—and I stand ready to make their 
statements good—that the rates which we have fixed on these 
wastes, or some of them, rise to an incredible equivalent ad 
walorem percentage. They are willing to pay as much on these 
wastes as the equivalent ad valorem which people are called 
upon to pay on wool, but they do not like to be compelled to 
buy of their competitors the necessary materials of their craft 
protected by a rate higher than we have been accustomed to 
assess on wool itself. ù 5 

Consequently, I have drawn that little amendment, attaching 
it to paragraph 370, and providing that these wool wastes shall 
be assessed just exactly as this bill assesses them, but that none 
of the articles mentioned in these paragraphs shall, in the ag- 
gregate, bear a duty in excess of 60 per cent. That equalizes 
them and places that level of charge and assessment 
enough adequately to protect all interests and to deliver them, 
so they say, out of the hands of their adversaries. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator might just as well 
extend his amendment to include all the wool of all the farms and 
ranches of the United States as to include only these so-called 
“wastes.” It must be remembered that these wastes are a prod- 
uct of scoured wool, superior to the scoured ‘wool itself, except 
as to noils. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And rags. 

Mr. CARTER. The rags of the world we do not desire to in- 
vite into the market or into the clothing of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s amendment does not apply ‘to 
rags exclusively. It takes in quantities of wool advanced in the 
cost of manufacture beyond the scoured stage, and reduces the 
duty of 11 cents a pound on wool of the first class in certain 


market conditions to less than 5 cents per pound alleged protec- 
tion. That reduction would bring us to a point in the -wool- 
growing industry in this country which would be no better than 
free trade in wool, because the one would destroy the flocks as 
quickly as the other. ; 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, what the Senator from 
Montana says would be true if the facts back of his statement 
could be verified; but the truth is that the equivalent ad 
valorem upon wool is now 45 per cent—not more, and possibly 
less—and it would be a godsend to States like Montana and 
Wyoming if they could be sure that they would have 45 per 
cent on the value of their wool standing all the time between 
them and the foreign imports of wool into the United States, 
But I can demonstrate that this simple scheme of wool assess- 
ment takes away from the good people in Montana and Wyo- 
ming what it appears to give them, and that in reality I would be 
conferring a blessing upon Montana if I could secure to every 
sheep husbandman there an authentic, bona fide ad valorem of 
45 per cent on the wool that enters the market of the United 
States. I do not desire to mix that question up, although if the 
Senator from Montana desires, I will offer another amendment 
and ask that they be considered ‘together. It might embarrass 
me if they were both adopted; but they might as well die peace- 
fully in the same transaction. [Laughter.] 

ihe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Add at the same place the following pro- 
viso: 

„ That in no case shall the duty wools, -wool -wastes 


noils, or any of the foregoing articles in the previous paragraphs of 
this schedule exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the representatives of the 
woolgrowers have always believed that an indirect attack, 
through wool duties, upon noils and similar products would be 
fatal to the wool duties, and I agree with them. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Towa if I am correct in understanding that the maximum which 
he puts upon wool, according to his own statement, exceeds the 
present duty on wool by 15 per cent? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It does; but it is the maximum. I do not 
desire to interfere with the actual wool duties that are collected. 

Mr. BACON. Is it 15 per cent in excess? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is the maximum. I am trying to 
equalize the duties. We have got here on wools at a given rate 
an equivalent ad valorem of 45 per cent, ahd yet in the same 
bill the wool wastes cast up, many of them, in the process of 
manufacture are assessed at a higher rate than the assessment 
upon wool itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that if the price of wool should drop in a foreign country 
to 15 cents, under a maximum ad valorem duty of 60 per cent a 
pound, we would only have a duty of 9 cents on wool, instead 
of 11 cents; and when wool is low is the very time that the 
woolgrower wants his protection. I certainly hope that the 
amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the first 
amendment. I shall not press the second. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the yeas and nays are taken I should 
like to submit -a table giving the actual market value of wool 
from 1885 to 1907, as compiled by Messrs. Mauger and Avery, 
of New York. I submit this table for the purpose of showing, 
in connection with the argument made against the suggestions 
which I submitted in regard to the relative cost of labor to the 
gross product in the matter of woolen yarns and blankets, that 
the value of wool has not changed in such a way as to make 
any substantial difference in the relation of the labor cost 
toward the gross product of the material; in other words, the 
cost of wool which has been washed was, in 1898, 29 cents for 
fine wool and 34 cents in 1907, a change of 5 cents a pound only. 
The tables of Carroll D. Wright were made up as of 1898 and 
were printed in 1897, so that his ‘figures on the cost of materials 
will -show a comparatively small variation in the price of wool 
in 1898 and 1897. 

I submit also a table of labor cost, showing that the increased 
labor cost to 1906, as far as the tables are brought up, was a 
little more than the increase in the price of wool. So that the 
ratio submitted by Carroll D. Wright's tables will not be modi- 
fied in any degree whatever by the change in the price of wool 
as compared with ‘the change in the labor cost. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the tables will be printed as requested. 

The tables referred to follow. 
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Market value of wool, 1885 to 1907. 


No. 193.—¥FINE, MEDIUM, AND COARSE WASHED CLOTHING OHIO FLEECE WOOL IN THE EASTERN 
JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AND OCTOBER, 1885 TO 1907. 


[Data furnished by Messrs. Mauger & Avery, New York.] 


MARKETS: PRICES AT THE BEGINNING OF 


April. July. October. 
Year. 


3 
i 
F 


Medi- Ooarse. Fine. | Med | Coarse, 


Cents Cents. | Cents. -| Cents.| Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
83 29 82 82 28 82 31 28 33 35 82 
35 86 82 33 31 30 33 33 29 85 8s 34 
83 88 34 33 87 33 34 37 84 32 36 34 
31 85 33 81 34 33 29 33 $1 81 St 31 
34 38 33 83 87 31 85 39 82 33 87 81 
33 37 29 32 36 29 33 37 29 33 87 31 
33 87 81 82 37 81 31 35 20 81 35 30 
30 35 31 29 34 31 28 34 3 29 83 
29 33 29 30 $2 31 24 26 25 23 24 2 
23 24 21 21 23 20 20 21 18 19 21 19 
1% 20 19 163 20 18 18 21 19 18 21 19 
19 214 19 19 21 18 17 18 17 18 19 18 
19 21 19 21 — 20 21} 234 21 27 29 25 
29 80 26 29 25} 28 29 24} 28} 30 244 
263 29 24 253 28 2⁴ 29 A 27 31 83 29 
35 863 S14 32} 853 2 284 31 27h 264 2. 263 
27 29 26 25 27 25 26 22 25 23 
254 26} 24 25 u 26 25 25 28 254 
30 31 27 = 28 314 27 32 21 28 
$33 824 29 203 32h 324 304 324 33. 314 
84 35 36 34 36 36 36 39 36 35 85 34 
38 36 34 38 36 83 87 36 34 38 33 
34 39 36 u 38 36 34 36 35 35 38 34 


NOTE BY MESSRS. MAUGER & AvERY.—This table exhibits in a concise form the poca of the three grades of a standard domestic fleece 
wool in the seaboard markets at the beginning of each quarter. In its present sha t is deemed to be intelligible to all interested in wool. 
In the special features of character and condition, “ washed Ohio fleece wool” is less subject to variation than any other description, and 
thus is more a basis of value than any other class. Wool, W to its wide variety, difference in character and condition, and liability to 
shrink in cleaning, is precluded from speculative operations which apply to products which may be dealt in as “futures.” For these rea- 
sons the prices of wool are not liable to the same changes as cotton, wheat, etc. 


Wages and hours of labor. 


NO. 109.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR: PER CENT OF INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) IN 1906, AS COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS, IN EM- 
PLOYEES, HOURS PER WEEK, WAGES PER HOUR, FULL-TIME WREKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE, RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, AND PURCHASING POWER 
OF HOURLY WAGES AND OF FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE, MEASURED BY RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 1890 To 1906. 


[From reports of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and Labor. Computed from the relative figures shown on page 210. 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) in 1906 as compared with previous years. 


Calendar year. 


nn — —— — 


Average 1890-18900 „ ee 
1890. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the pending amendment 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dottiver] has demanded the yeas 

nd nays. 
š Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, before the yeas and nays 
are taken I desire to say another word, which I overlooked. 
This amendment does not propose to fix any rate; it fixes a 
maximum rate, beyond which the assessment shall not go. In 
many cases the specific rate as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee will be less than this maximum rate; but in the case of 
the cheaper yarieties of noils and many varieties of these 
wastes, if we allowed the specific rate to stand at 10 cents, as 
the Senate committee has fixed it, the equivalent ad valorem 
would be something fabulous and very oppressive to these good 
people. Therefore I merely include this maximum limitation, 
so that in the calculation of these specific assessments, when 
they rise above 60 per cent, these two lines that I put in will 
stop it there, thereby not only reducing it somewhat, but equal- 
izing it throughout the schedule. 


Purchas power, 
Retail measured by retail 


prices of we 
Full-time food, een 


Employ- Hours per Wages per Weekly | weighted 
ees. week. hour. 


earnings | according Full-time 
enployee: family Hourly N 7 
wages, a 

employee, 

+42.9 —4.6 + 7.8 +2.4 
+50.7 —5.3 + 9.6 +3.9 
+46.9 —5.1 +11.1 +5.5 
+44.1 —5.1 + 8.5 +3.0 
+43.8 —4.9 +11.1 +5.7 
-+51.9 —4.4 + 9.3 14.5 
+48.2 —4.7 + 6.8 11.8 
+44.9 —4.4 + 2.8 —1.7 
+41.6 —4.2 + 3.8 — 6 
+34.3 —4.3 + 5.7 +1.2 
+27.5 —3.8 + 4.7 + 4 
+23.6 —3.3 + 2.8 — .6 
+20.0 —2.8 + 4.5 +1.7 
+15.6 —2.0 + 6.0 +4.0 
-+13.0 —1.2 ＋ 1.8 + .6 
+13.7 — 6 + 2.5 +2.0 
+ 7.0 — 5 ＋ 1.4 +1.0 


Now, I want to say another word 

Mr. BACON. Before the Senator passes from that, the point 
he was on, I wish to know if I understand him correctly. I under- 
stand the Senator now to say that, while the 60 per cent maxi- 
mum does exceed by 15 per cent the average of the duties on 
wool, there are some duties collected under the specifics which 
rise above 60 per cent. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
that the amendment upon which the vote is about to be taken 
does not allude to wool, but is confined entirely to noils and 
wool by-products. 

I would like to have the attention of my friend from Montana 
(Mr. Carter]. There has never been an hour in my life that I 
have not been interested in the prosperity of the section of the 
country which has been honored for so many years by his public 
service. I am a frequent visitor there. I have become attached 
to its people. I have been especially attached to them, because 
it seemed to me when I first went there that they were making 
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a hard fight. In those twenty years a great many changes for 
the better have occurred. Irrigation, increase of population, 
variety of agricultural pursuits—all these things have combined 
not only to fill up the country with good people, but to put a 
great variety of industries upon a sound footing. I have studied 
their interests, and I shall never cast a vote here that would 
injure or prejudice that great community between the Rocky 
Mountains and the ocean, which, within my own lifetime, has 
taken a distinct place on the commercial and industrial map of 
the United §tates. 

I want to say to the Senator from Montana, to his colleagues, 
and to all those who are associated with him in taking care of 
the interests of that great community, that they are not being 
taken care of under the tariff act of 1897. On the contrary, in 
the Senate Chamber within this very week they are being put 
forward to apologize for impossible propositions. Every repre- 
sentative of the worsted mills has fallen to the rear. Speeches 
have been made by these great thinkers and students, speeches 
requiring days and weeks of preparation, and they have not 
been accorded even the poor compliment of the attendance and 
attention of men who are using them in this Chamber to defend 
this historic humbug called “ Schedule K“ in the tariff laws of 
the United States. 

I want to tell them exactly what has been done to their 
woolen interests, and I reduced it to writing in the midnight 
hour last night in order that I might make it brief, and that it 
might at least get a reading if it does not get a hearing in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The scoured-wool rate of 33 cents per pound is a delusion 
and deception, for, of course, no wool would be imported in its 
scoured condition and pay a duty of 33 cents per pound when 
it can be imported at 11 cents per pound, regardless of its value 
or shrinkage, which is equivalent to only about 16 to 20 cents 
per scoured pound. In fact, I am advised by numerous wool 
experts that on most of the imported wool the duty of 11 cents 
per grease pound will only amount to about 19 cents per 
scoured pound, owing to the light shrinkage of the wools im- 
ported by the worsted manufacturers. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that, inasmuch as the present duty of 20 cents per pound 
upon noils is based upon the supposition that a scoured duty 
of 33 cents per pound is paid, when in fact only about 19 cents 
is paid, the proper duty on noils should be based upon the 
actual average duty per scoured pound collected and not upon 
an imaginary duty. If 20 cents per pound were the proper 
rate for noils, based on the scoured pound duty of 33 cents 
per pound, the proper rate for noils, based upon the actual 
average duty paid per scoured pound of only 18 cents, would 
be 10 cents per pound. < 

For many years I have wondered why the sheep industry 
has been languishing in the United States. I have pored over 
the statistics, and every now and then I find that twenty years 
ago we had more sheep than we have now. Every now and 
then I find a year when the wool production was greater than 
it is now. I called in experts to advise me, people capable of 
interpreting wool statistics. 

They told me things I feel I ought to communicate to the 
Senate. They state as a statistical proposition that the wool 
industry in America, instead of being helped, has been crushed 
and ruined for practical purposes by this obsolete and nearly 
forgotten statute of 1867, which has become so sacred in our 
jurisprudence that nobody dares to look at it and nobody can 
inquire into it without being ordered out of the party which 
he has loved and served all the days of his life, 

What has become of the sheep of Pennsylvania, of Ohio, of 
West Virginia, of Virginia, of the Middle West, of Iowa, of 
Minnesota? What has become of that great industry? It has 
moved to the West, and you can not even interpret the census 
Statistics about sheep because when you state that the pounds 
of wool have increased along comes some practical man and 
says, Les; the pounds of wool have increased, because on the 
Sandy areas of the Southwest the wool has accumulated pounds 
upon pounds of sand that enter into these statistics of the wool 
product, as produced by the pound, in the United States.“ I 
say, for practical purposes 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. I take it for granted the Senator, after 
having so pathetically mentioned here what we all feel a great 
deal of sorrow over—the disappearance of sheep in the Eastern 
States and some others—would not willingly remove them from 
the few States left that can produce them. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am about to offer an amendment to give 
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an inducement to the return of sheep not only to the West, but 
to the East. 

Mr. WARREN. Furthermore, let me say, the Senator may 
have better information than I, but I had pretty early infor- 
mation. I know I am an older man than the Senator. I am 
sure the wools of this country way back many years ago were 
calculated, so far as they grew here, on an average shrinkage 
of 66% per cent, and upon that basis this 3 to 1 scoured wool 
ratio was established. That, taking it altogether to-day, is 
just about the shrinkage of American wools. Some wools that 
may be imported skirted and selected may shrink as low as 20 
per cent, but there is no regular wool product of any country 
on earth that is imported here or that can be imported which 
shrinks very much less than 35 per cent, and from that up to a 
shrinkage of even more than the shrinkage of wools of this 
country, which I have mentioned. 

I want the Senator to tell me, if he will, whether he has had 
any delegations of woolgrowers here who insist that we shall 
submit to some new process of establishing what the ratio shall 
be through this chemical operation with which the Senator 
has amused himself during the summer evenings lately? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have not had delegations here. I have 
had a good many letters from woolgrowers, and I put into the 
Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings a very intelligent letter by a 
very bright man, the president of the Woolgrowers’ Association 
of the State of Minnesota. I do not know that I am called upon 
to produce witnesses here about this matter. I know that the 
carded-woolen industry is here, by as able manufacturers 
as ever came into the corridors of this Capitol, asking that 
certain things be done and certain evils be remedied, and I 
know that instead of being received kindly, as they should have 
been received, they have been received with indifference and 
with affront by the Finance Committee, or, at least, by mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, as I called to the attention of 
the Senate the other day in a little colloguy with the Senator 
from Utah. 

They feel not only that they have been denied a hearing, but 
that they have been denied that respectful consideration which 
men ought to have whose business is being destroyed by the 
laws of the United States. 

I hold in my hand a letter, which I received not very long 
ago— 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator right here allow me to ask 
him a question regarding the letter which he introduced yes- 
terday, and which he says made complaint? If I correctly heard 
that letter read, its chief complaint was against allowing im- 
portation at lower duty of the very products that the Senator 
now wishes to come in cheaper, and advocated that they should 
bear a higher duty. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If my friend understood that to be the 
complaint of the letter, he shows himself to be a very poor 
interpreter of correspondence. 

Mr. WARREN. The Record will show. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask the Secretary to read the letter I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. - 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I want the country to know—— 

Mr. WARREN. Is this the letter the Senator had read yes- 
terday? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I expect the Senator from Wyoming not 
to interrupt the serenity of my situation here. It is not the 
letter of yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to have it read again. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should dislike to have it treated with the 
very poor attention it received yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to have it read again to deter- 
mine whether my interpretation or that of the Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let the Secretary read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE LEICESTER AND CONTINENTAL MILLS COMPANY, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, June 9, 1909. 


Hon. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I desire to commend far for the stand you are taking 
in the interests of the carded woolen manufacturers, and trust you 
will be able to do us some good. In reading over the Dally Trade 
Record of June 9, I notice in your debate in the Senate, when you 
explained that the carded-wool manufacturers were mad at the Senator 
from Utah, and that the Senator from Utah stated “if the men re- 
ported such a tale, they reported 5 that never happened.” I 
desire to state that the Senator from Utah is mistaken; the occurrence 
that you recite did happen, and in my presence, during one of the 
visitations by the carded woolen manufacturers to the Senate committee, 

his was in April. The first knock-out blow that we received at that 
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time came from the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. The 
of this letter asked to see the Senator from Pennsylvania before the 
manufacturers came before the committee. The Senator 8 * ut 


I stated my object 
to do ali he could 


us, and these are his exact words, 
make 


ears, 
proper l uld no 
necessity for us get out of business, but there would be work not 
only for the woolen manufacturers, but also for the worsted man. 
for Senator Smoot, during the meeting in the Senate Finance 
Committee room he tried to cast every obstruction in our way and 
prevent us from get a Bea og hearing, and in fact was reproved by 
one of the Senators, w d he would like to hear the woolen manu- 
facturers, and requested Mr. Ssoor to keep still a little while so that 
we =, r The 1 3 — was not 3 as bun 
as our from Pennsylvania, bu say, “ Why do not you 
do as I intend to do, and that is to put in worsted machinery?" If 
the Senator could remember all that was said to him he could readil 
recall my answer to which was, that we did not all have as mu 
money as he to do such and had to hold on to our woolen ma- 
and trust the tance of our Representatives to help us 
a S wil por for trespassing time, but when th 
ou will pardon me for tresp: upon your when the 
Senator from Utah desires to cast reflections on the manufacturers, 
who have been treated as we were treated, I think it about time 
that somebody stated the true circumstances of the case. You can 
use this letter as you wish, as I can back up these statements with 


witnesses and dates. 
Very respectfully, yours, Everett H. BROWN. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. These complaints and anxieties of a great 
community of business men in the United States have not 
alone come to me from Pennsylvania, but from yery many 
States and from nearly every section of the United States. I 
have had a good many weeks’ struggle to make it understood 
that I am not here as an enemy of the protective tariff. I am 
not here for the purpose of so framing this measure as to 
injure American industries. Every word I have uttered, every 
amendment I have prepared and submitted to the Senate 
has had for its purpose to give more work, not less, to American 
workmen, more business to the American people, and to bring 
back to these industries that have languished under our laws 
that prosperity and success to which they are entitled under the 
equal administration of a tariff system. 

I ask the Secretary to read this letter, handed to me to-day 
by the honored senior Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. ‘ 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MANKATO Mitts COMPANY, 
i Mankato, Minn., April 10, 1909. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Since the receipt of a copy of the Payne bill we have 
been studying the woolen schedule, and we are convinced that In its 
present form it is most unsatisfactory to the carded woolen industry 
of this country. Apparently the wool schedule in the Payne bill is 
practically the same as it was in the old Dingley bill, and 3 
of this schedule lies in the fact that a specific duty is pla upon 
wool without any reference whatever to the shrinkage of wool. 

If there must be a duty on wool, and if that duty must be a specific 
one, then we can not understand why it should not be upon 
scoured wool instead of wool in the grease, although there is no ques- 
tion that under the present schedule, as well as the proposed e 
the worsted manufacturers of this country can certainly have no cause 
for complaint. 

There are no worsted mills in the State of Minnesota that we know 
of. There are, however, a few woolen mills, and it is in the interest 
of these mills that we are writing you ean for the express purpose 
of showing you the rank injustice that is g done to the carded 
Woolen industry under the old as well as the new proposed tarif. 

A specific duty of 11 cents per pound on wool in the grease amounts 
to a very light tax per scoured pound on wool of light pees On 
wool that shrinks only 15 per cent, this 11 cents per pound specific duty 
is equivalent to 13 cents per scoured pound. is light-shrinkage 
wool is the wool that the worsted manufacturers use. On the other 
hand, on wool that shrinks 80 per cent, which is the only wool that 
can be used in the manufacture of woolen goods, this same specific 
duty of 11 cents per pound is ne hes to 55 cents per scoured pound. 
Do you not see the injustice of t schedule? 

The worsted manufacturer is compelled to use long-staple combing 
wool, and it is these wools that have a very light shrinkage. It is a 
fact that the very unsatisfactory condition of the carded woolen indus- 
try of this country to-day is due, in a aire measure, to the absolute 
unfairness of the present wool schedule. o make matters worse for 
the carded woolen industry, the 8 as well as at the proposed new, 
tariff imposes a duty on all by-products of the American worsted 
manufacturer. We refer to noils and worsted waste. 

While the new bill proposes a reduction of 2 cents per pound, com- 
pared with the old Dingley bill, the duty is still so high as to effectu- 
ally keep out foreign noils and worsted waste. In our minds, there- 
fore, an 18-cent duty is just as prohibitive as a 20-cent duty on noils 
and worsted waste. 

We would like to see the by-product of worsted manufacturer, men- 
tioned above, put on the free list if possible, and the duty on wool 
reduced and changed so that heavy shrinkage wools will not be dutiable 
to as large an extent as light beanie > wool. On the other hand, so 
far as a du on our own product, woolen hosiery, is concerned, we are 
perfectly to see the duty taken off of woolen hosiery manufac- 
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in foreign countries, providing those countries do not impose any 
on woolen hosiery made in the United States. 

is no question but that a most unsatisfactory state of affairs 

in this country so far as the carded woolen indu is 


o. dax 
concerned. We would be very glad indeed, were such a thing possible, 


to take the money we have invested in this business and loan it at 5 
per cent per annum, rather than continue to run our plant, as with the 
margin of profit becoming less and less each year, there is apparently 
very little future for anyone who continues to manufacture woolen 


We trust, therefore, that in view of the facts above stated, it will 
be possible for you to use your influence toward procuring a decided 
reduction of the duty on noils, worsted waste, etc., and also a readjust- 
ment of the wool schedule which will be at least fair to the carded 
woolen industry of this country. 


Yours, very truly, MANKATO MILLS COMPANY, 


Munson Burton, Vice-President. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the desire of the writer is perfectly 
plain. He wants free wool, if he can have it, or free noils 
rather, which amounts to the same thing. Every pound of 
noils displaces 2 or 8 pounds of wool in grease, accord- 
ing to the shrinkage of the wool, and it is a case where the 
manufacturer wants his raw material free, either that which 
comes from his competitor in noils or from the farmers in 
grease wool. He wishes to make prices on noils and raw wool 
and yet retain the right to make his own prices upon his own 
product. 8 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is not necessary for me to say that I 
do not accord with the opinion expressed in the letter that 
noils, or wool either, should be free. That is not the chief 
matter in the letter. That is a matter of minor consideration. 
The statement he makes is that the duties are so arranged as 
to practically exclude his branch of the business from an in- 
terest in the foreign market. 

Mr. WARREN. It does show he has no consideration for 
the farmer or the man who raises the sheep. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That far I do not follow him. I stand for 
both. I want to equalize the situation. I want the farmer 
adequately protected and the manufacturer adequately pro- 
tected and the rates so adjusted as to equalize burdens between 
all classes of people interested in this matter in the United 
States. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator whether he would permit 
me at this time to have read—they are quite short—resolutions 
of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not think they belong in the few re- 
marks I am engaged now in delivering. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator read a letter from a gentleman 
in Philadelphia bearing on this matter. “un 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the Senator desires to—— , 

Mr. PENROSE. I will postpone it until another time. I 
thought it was pertinent to these remarks. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let it follow immediately. I know what 
some of the manufacturers in Philadelphia want; but if they 
were unanimous in Philadelphia on your side, I would have had 
a great deal more leisure in the last sixty days. 

I desire the Secretary to read a telegram coming to me to- 
day from a woolen mill in Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MANKATO, MINN., June 9, 1909. 


Hon. J. P. DOLLIVER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Your stand on wool schedule, unassailable from eyery standpoint 
except to users of 3 combing wools, in whose interests we all 
believe the tariff is designed. It is incredible that any woolgrower 
could be deluded into belief that his interests and those of manu- 
facturers using foreign wool could be identical, for every pound im- 
ported displaces that much American wool to greeter extent than shodd 
or waste. If they think high tariff so good for them, reverse the posi- 
tion of the worsted and carded manufacturers; let the former enjoy a 
prohibitory tariff for a while in place of the latter to extent of 
cent the carded people now pay, and give carded people r cent the 
worsted poopie pay. There will be practical demonstration present 
tariff has blighted the carded-wool industry and enriched the worsted 
manufacturers, making luxuries pay less tax than the cheaper grades. 

MANKATO MILES COMPANY. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I have offered an amend- 
ment not to make noils and other wool waste free, but to fix 
a maximum ad valorem upon them, so that these good people 
who have to use them will not be confronted with a duty that 
is not only prohibitory, but 15 per cent in excess of the duties 
which we have assessed upon carded wools. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it would be ungracious in me 
not to recognize very fully and cordially, as I cheerfully do, 
the kindly words of the Senator from Iowa on the State of 
Montana and the people abiding there. I regret, however, that 
the compliment was followed by the advocacy of an amendment 
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which would cause the good people of that State to change 
their occupations about as radically as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania directed the carded-wool people to do. 

The Senator’s remarks would leave the Senate with the im- 
pression that this amendment merely fixes a maximum for 
certain rags and waste, products of the tailor shop, the rag- 
picker, and the worsted manufacturer. If any Senator will 
turn to the bill and scrutinize the paragraphs embraced in this 
amendment, he will perceive that the articles thus affected 
constitute a body of wool superior in quality to wool in the 
grease, to washed wool, and to scoured wool. Top waste, for 
instance, which he would have admitted at this reduced rate, 
is, as I have taken occasion heretofore to allege and now assert 
again, superior in quality to scoured wool, which is assessed 
at 33 cents a pound by this bill. It is wholly immaterial to 
the woolgrower how the duty is reduced if reduced so as to 
put him out of business. 

The remarks of the Senator from Iowa and the letters pre- 
sented in support of his observations here make it quite mani- 
fest that his inspiration, or that his point of view, if you please, 
upon the wool question is obtained from the manufacturers of 
so-called “carded woolens.” The people engaged in that line 
of business are entitled to consideration, undoubtedly; they are 
a worthy body of people; but the Congress can not in any man- 
her, shape, or form stay the tide of changing fashions or the 
public demand for goods. 

In 1867, when the structure of this tariff on wool was framed 
substantially as it is to-day, 99 per cent of the wool manufac- 
tured in the United States was manufactured by the carded- 
woolen process. To-day, owing to change of fashion and im- 
provement of machinery, the manufacturers by the worsted 
process have largely driven the carded manufacturers out of 
the market. The wool crop of the United States, or three- 
fourths of it, is sold to the worsted manufacturers and about 
one-fourth to the carded-wool men. The carded manufacturers 
supplement their purchases of first-class and second-class wool 
by rags and shoddy and mungo and all kinds of wastes. None 
of these wastes can be used in the manufacture of what is 
known as “ worsted cloth.” 

Now it is proposed by the importation of rags and shoddy and 
high-grade wool at reduced duty, to bring to the rescue of a 
failing industry the strong arm of the law, not to give equal 
terms, but to give unequal terms, because the law would be 
interposed in case this amendment should be adopted to stay 
the natural tendency of the people of this country to buy the 
best instead of the worst. The natural desire of the people 
of the country is to wear goods made of pure wool in the best 
fashion the manufacturing art has devised rather than to wear 
clothes made of rags, picked up through the streets of the cities, 
or the waste products of other manufacturing establishments. 

Our people are rather particular in the kind of goods they 
buy. And let it be understood that the average farmer realizes 
the difference between a good article and a bad article. Let an 
individual attempt to sell a poor quality of farm machinery, be 
it a rake or a thrasher or a mower or a reaper, and he will 
soon find that the farmer demands the best and the latest 
pattern. ; 

You can not to-morrow sell at any price a machine, though 
never used a day, if it is 2 years old in manufacture, because 
the farmer demands the up-to-date, efficient piece of machin- 
ery. It is so with his clothing. The manufacturers of the 
country who can supply the best will take the market, and 
the laws of the United States can no more stay that national 
tendency than they can control the currents of the winds or 
the movements of the tides. 

Mr. President, the manufacturer from Minnesota, quoted by 
the Senator from Iowa, is a candid man who does not deal in 
concealment or evasion. What he desires is that these so-called 
“wastes” shall come in free, and he would go beyond that 
and have the wool itself free. If that view shall finally be 
determined to be in harmony with the wish of a majority of 
the American people, they can so pronounce in due time. But 
at this time our sailing orders require that we shall protect 
the farmer and protect the manufacturer; that we shall pro- 
tect the American producer against the producer of any other 
country in the world. 

Mr. President, I do not question the sincere desire of the 
Senator from Iowa to do that which is just and right toward 
the farmer and the sheep grower of the plains, but the natural 
effect of his action would be entirely at variance with his pur- 
pose in this respect. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What does my friend from Montana mean 
by that? He knows that the present duty on wool reduced to 
an equivalent ad valorem is 45 per cent. He knows that I have 
suggested a maximum here for the different by-products of cloth 
manufacture at 60 per cent. In what possible way could any 


unfriendly result take place under such a proposition to the 
good people who are interested in sheep husbandry in Montana? 

Mr. CARTER. Top waste and slubbing waste, together with 
roving waste and garnetted waste, all represent qualities of 
wool superior to scoured wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The quality of wool they represent depends 
upon the quality of wool out of which they are made. 

Mr. CARTER. The original fleece, of course, gives the re- 
fined product in scoured wool, but the process of manufacture 
refines the wool still more. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Exactly; scoured, but the duty on scoured 
wool is only 33 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. The waste to which the amendment of the 
Senator is applicable is superior in quality to scoured” wool, 
because the noils are eliminated in the process of carding and 
combing, and it is of this final refinement of wool that top 
waste and the other forms of waste mentioned in paragraph 
368 is composed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. By what process does the honored Senator 
from Montana get so excited about top waste, and yet seems 
placid and calm in the presence of an importation of 24,000,000 
pounds of wool of the second class coming into the United 
States during the current year, at an average scoured assess- 
ment on the contents of the fleece of 15 cents a pound? 

Mr. CARTER. I shall not divert my contention with the 
Senator as to his mode of procedure in this transaction. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? The Senator, 
from Iowa does not give the correct facts. I have not the 
figures for the last month or two, but when he says that for 
the current year the importation is at the rate of 22,000,000 
pounds of second-class wool, he is about 100 per cent or a little 
more incorrect in his figures. 

Mr. CARTER. That is a trifling per cent, as things go 
here. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The figures for 1907 were 12,000,000 pounds, 
but when the manufacturers began to come here last winter it 
indicated a stimulus of that trade to the amount of 2,000,000 
pounds a month. If that should continue, it would be 24,000,000 
pounds in the year. > 

Mr. WARREN. I have the figures in my committee room. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I would in the beginning have 
cooperated with the Senator from Iowa to somewhat better the 
conditions applicable to second-class wool. I do think now that 
the bill could be improved in many particulars, but if I had 
charge of its improvement I would not propose the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Iowa, who after all the para- 
graphs relafing to compensatory duties on woolens and the 
protective duties on wool have been applied has come at the 
close of the entire proceeding to strike down the woolen duties 
themselves after the compensatory duties have been agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I come back because I had hoped to get 
the other things done. If they had been done, I might not have 
come back. 

Mr. CARTER. Of course, if the other things had been done it 
would probably not have been necessary to have come back. But 
the bill has been approved as to all things practically requiring 
compensatory duties, and now comes the Senator to change 
the base itself by putting a lid, if you please, upon the wool- 
grower above which he may not rise regardless of the shifting 
changes in the market price of wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the Senator from Montana permit me 
to make a suggestion at that point? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He said that the act of 1867 was adopted 
at a time when the carded woolen business occupied the larger 
field of woolen manufacture, and that is true. But there is one 
thing that the Senator has overlooked. The few pecple who 
are in the worsted manufacturing business seemed to be a 
little sharper than some of the farmers from Ohio who spoke 
for the wool raisers’ association. This increase was in a far- 
off period before the time of the Senator from Montana, as he 
will undoubtedly admit—— 

Mr. CARTER. Cheerfully admit. 

Mr, DOLLIVER (continuing). And while the worsted in- 
terest was not very largely represented, the people who did rep- 
resent it seemed to know more about what was being done than 
anybody else. 

I sought information in all directions to find out how that 
linotype line happened to be dropped out of the paragraph de- 
scribing the classes of wool so smoothly that you could hardly 
recognize its absence. It takes a man of some literary ability, 
it takes some repeated readings, before he can see that the 
effect of the language is to introduce these English combing 
wools washed at exactly the same rate they would pay if un- 
washed, whereas they pay a duty of 11 cents unwashed, and 
it is doubled if they are washed. 
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I asked everybody how that happened. I consulted the 


oracles, I read in books, I asked every elderly gentleman who 


looked as though he had ever been in the sheep business, if he 
knew anything about it. I finally got hold of a venerable man 
whom you will see sitting yonder in the corner listening to me 
now—the oldest expert in wool in America, a Philadelphia wool 
merchant, manufacturer, trader, general manager. Everything 
about the wool business he knows, and when he came into my 
office and began to talk with me, I said to myself there is a 
man who is worth talking to. Among the first things I said to 
him was, Mr. Green, do you know anything about how that 
sentence happened to be dropped out of the tariff act of 1877?” 
A very benevolent smile came over the face of Mr. Green, and he 
ed in these words: 


. Have you ever given any attention to the phraseology of the wool 
tae . I have. 20 = 


. Washed wool was taken 
unwashed wool at 10 cents. 
He refers to the assessment upon the varieties of wool. 


Q. You refer to the high Lee of wools. Now, in the case of 
the other wools of low shrinkage, the law seems to have made no dis- 
» tinction as to whether they were washed or unwashed? 
Now comes the answer: 


A. Mr. Edmunds, who was treasurer of the Pacific Mills, at that 
time the largest worsted mills in the country, said: This will not do 
for me. I must use either English or Cana wools.” They are all 
washed ; and while he had a compensatory duty based on unwashed, he 
suc in getting the duty on washed wool the same as had been put 
on unwashed. His mills were, and are now, located at Lawrence, Mass. 

So, while there may not have been very many of these good 
people present they seem to dominate the situation with a 
shrewdness and sagacity that has deceived even the elect. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Montana permit me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is obvious that we can not dispose of the 
wool schedule and at the same time dispose of what might be 
called the “regular order” to-day, and as a number of Sena- 
tors want to know what is to be done, I ask unanimous consent 
that the consideration of the income-tax amendment to the bill, 
which was fixed for to-day, be fixed for to-morrow as of to-day, 
or the same as to-day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. With the same rights that it would have 
to-day. 

Mr. BAILEY. With precisely the same rights in all respects. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to its going over to-day, 
to come up at any time when the Senator calls it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
asks that the income-tax amendment may be postponed until 
to-morrow, haying the same rights that it has to-day. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, if the Senator will indulge me one mo- 
ment, I have not wanted to interfere with the consideration and 
conclusion of this schedule; but as soon as the schedule is com- 
pleted to-morrow, or if it is concluded this afternoon and to- 
night, then the first thing to-morrow I will call up the income- 
tax amendment; if the schedule is not concluded this afternoon 
or to-night, then as soon as it is completed to-morrow I will 
call it up. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
on the pending amendment further than to say that the adoption 
of this amendment will involve a complete recasting of Schedule 
K. There can be no adjustment at this time on the lines pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa. This is not a perfect sched- 
ule, and I know it; I realize very fully that it can be made 
more perfect; but, Mr. President, all legislation in the Congress 
of the United States, as in every parliamentary body in the 
world, represents but a consensus of opinion, a basis upon which 
men can actually accommodate their views one to another and 
abide by a result in order to obtain any result at all. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator think it desirable that 
the schedule should be recast, it being defective? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, any schedule passed by the 
combined wisdom of all the experts ever collected together will 
still be a defective schedule. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. That may be; but my question was 
whether the Senator thought it would be well to haye it recast. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator will permit me to reply to him 
completely? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. - 

Mr. CARTER. Acknowledging the infirmities of the sched- 
ule, predicting that any scheđule hereafter made to take its 
place will be defective from the point of view of some one, we 
accept this schedule as the best now obtainable, and accept it 
cheerfully, because under its provisions this great woolen in- 
dustry has prospered, and its prosperity is sufficient vindication 
of the wisdom of those who framed the schedule. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, then the Senator's state- 
ment amounts in the end to this: That, after all, it is about as 
good a schedule as human wisdom could get, since the Senator 
said that any schedule that was constructed by any human wis- 
dom would still be defective. My question merely was, in view 
of his statement the other day, whether, if it were possible, he 
thought the schedule could be improved by recasting. I call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that he has not answered 
that question, and I would be obliged if he would answer it. 

Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to answer the question. I say 
to the Senator now that I could, by striking out a few lines and 
inserting a few lines in this wool schedule, make it a more 
perfect workable schedule from the standpoint of the wool- 
grower than it now is; but I venture to predict that 20 Sen- 
ators would rise instanter and announce that there were other 
people in this country aside from woolgrowers who had some 
rights within the Congress and under the law. If our friend 
the manufacturer from Minnesota could have his way, he would 
put wool and woolens on the free list, and that would be, ac- 
cording to his judgment, a perfect and peaceful way out of this 
trouble, but it would be death to the woolgrower. 

When wool goes to the free list I know that so many fortunes 
would be lost and so many homes would be ruined in the State 
I have the honor of representing in part that I would stand on 
this floor as long as I had the strength to stand here rather 
than suffer the adoption of any such amendment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So would I, Mr. President; but I call 
the attention of the Senator to the meaning of his words. He 
said that he himself by changing two or three lines and by 
striking out two or three lines could improve it from the point 
of the grower. The Senator from Iowa has demonstrated here 
with some clearness that he can improve it from the point of 
view of the manufacturer. Those two statements—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to enter a protest against the 
Senator from Iowa as a representative of the woolen manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He certainly represents some of them. 
Those two statements show that the schedule could be im- 
proved upon. Now, then, if it is true that it is ever to be recast, 
when will it be recast if not now? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And if we are not going to recast it 
now will not the same legislative situation the Senator sug- 
gested the other day meet us then, and thus will the time ever 
come when it will be recast? We are here now to do this work 
if it needs to be done. 

Just one word more and I will sit down. I will join the 
Senator with as much earnestness as he about the proposition 
of being against any free wool. I have entertained that posi- 
tion ever since I was grown and I always shall until I am con- 
vinced to the contrary. But I have not heard any amendment 
here that proposes any such thing as that. 

I renew the question as to whether the Senator does not 
think if the schedule needs improvement and can be improved 
upon that now is the time to do it; and if now is not the time 
to do it, will the time ever come, in the Senator’s judgment, 
when the same objection will not be made? 

Mr. CARTER. The schedules have been in some measure im- 
proved from time to time since 1867. This wool schedule from 
the woolgrowers’ point of view represents the very best judg- 
ment of the most thoroughly enlightened men upon this subject 
it has ever been my privilege to know. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator said he could improve it 


himself. 

Mr. CARTER. Judge William Lawrence, of Ohio, who aided 
by his counsel and advice in the preparation of the bill of 1890, 
and again the bill of 1897, understood the wood schedule from 
the woolgrowers’ point of view better than any man of his 
time. He observed defects in the schedule as finally adopted, 
but he recognized what no one will dispute, that the schedules 
represented the best obtainable, rather than what anybody 
desired. 
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The Senator is aware of the fact, because he has used his in- 
fluence to produce it, that there will be an amendment offered 
to this bill to provide for a careful scrutiny not only of these 
schedules, but of the whole mass of data upon which they are 
based, with a view to hereafter making recommendations which 
may lead to the harmonizing of the schedules, the filling up of 
the low places and the leveling down of the high places upon a 
proposed scientific basis. 

I hope that commission or committee or bureau, or whatso- 
ever it may be designated, may finally bring forward something 
of a more symmetrical and effective character than any of the 
bills that have been heretofore enacted by Congress. But Con- 
gress, in the last analysis, will be compelled to pass the bill, 
and the bill will represent in every case just what the votes of 
the two Houses make it. It will probably embrace, after the 
scientific experts have exhausted their skill and research, cer- 
tain inequalities and certain features, which, from the point of 
view of those in one line of production, will be regarded as 
unjust, whereas the particular point of objection will be re- 
garded as the chief element of perfection in the bill from 
another point of view. As long as men have varied and vary- 
ing interests, the matter must ultimately be settled by three 
hundred and odd Representatives of the people in one House, 
and 90-odd Senators in this Chamber. The views of the com- 
mission will finally be filtered through the judgment of each 
body, and the bodies will represent the convictions and interests 
of the people of the respective districts and States. The bill 
framed by the experts, or on their recommendations, will be 
amended in Congress to conform to the average judgment of the 
American people as announced through the ballot box. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent to have the Secre- 
tary read the resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, as 
requested, there being no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Whereas the existing tariff law 8 to wool and woolens, in con- 


unction with the eral maintained the protective sys- 
pe has so develoned rie rnp and woolen Bo fn one that — 


now produce about three-fourths of the wool and 95 cent of the 

cloth red for clothing the American ple, w clothing they 

buy at tf. Bag oe rices, as is eviden by the fact t they wear 

more and better clothing than any other people; and 

aaa crit nen ag * trick Fen the cab wp Da eee — . — — 
W. wer m manu urer ogee oe! e equitable 

arrangement of Schedule K in such manner as to admit into this mar- 


cts of wool at less than relative duties placed on raw 
ing the woolgrowers’ market, is foreshadowed in the 
recent speech of tor DOLLIVER of Iowa: Therefore 
Resolved by the board of directors of the Manufacturers’ Olub of 
8 That Ne age = ae 58 7 bere rh in 
mgress who are lo: 0 publican part ts tform to 
stand unswervingly for the wool and woolens schetinle as now is in 


gso N. T. Fo: Presiden 
. T. Fouwera, t. 
LISNAL. ] ELMER P. WEISEL, Secretary. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to refer just a minute 
to a letter written by Mr. Brown, from Baltimore, and to the 
paper read by the Senator from Iowa. He charged that these 
carded-woolen people have been denied a hearing. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; they had a hearing, but, with the 
temperature reduced so low, it made a deep impression upon 
their feelings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I took the words of the Senator down as he 
gave them, and of course I was referring to what the Senator 
me but, as modified, I will proceed to state just what did 

ppen. 

The carded-woolen people were the only woolen manufac- 
turers who appeared before the Finance Committee. They 
were given a hearing, and they had Mr. Dobson there to speak 
for them, and he made his statement to the committee. Not 
only that, Mr. President, but they asked that I meet with them 
the next day. I made the appointment in my office for 8 
o'clock in the morning, and I spent over an hour with carded- 
woolen men from Maine and other States, going over the whole 
situation; and I have met them on two other occasions. 

I thought I had given them a respectful hearing. I listened 
to what they had to say. I discussed the question with them 
as one having an interest in the business, telling them exactly 
where I thought the trouble was. It ill becomes Mr. Brown, it 
seems to me, to write a letter complaining that I have not given 
a hearing to him. 

Mr. President, I want to say further that I have had my 
office full of men representing the interests both for and against, 
some ences from 7.30 until after midnight, for week in and 
week ou 


I do not believe there is an American citizen who has ever 
asked me to give him a hearing, if I had the physical strength 
to do it, that I have not listened to what he had to say. 

Mr. President, I fully sympathize with the condition of the 
carded-wool people; and when they say now that the question 
of noils is the very thing-that has brought them to this unhappy 
condition I want to tell them it is not true. In all my history 
as a manufacturer of wools I purchased only one single lot of 
noils in my life. I never used them but once. In the most 
prosperous years I ever had as a woolen manufacturer there 
never was a time but that I used almost pure wool. 

I know what is the matter, as I have stated it to the Senate 
before. It is that the styles have changed. The American 
people are wearing worsteds instead of woolens. The improve- 
ment in machinery has brought this about. I believe that 
some time or other the styles will change again, and then the 
carded wool people will be successful once more. 

Mr. President, I wanted to say this much in relation to the 
charge here of Mr. Brown from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator offered two amendments, Which 
one is this? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This is the first offered. I offered the 
second for the information of the Senate and for the accommo- 
dation of my friend from Montana. 

Mr. BACON, It is only the first that is now to be voted 
upon? * 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The first. 

Mr. BACON. It does not include wool. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRIGGS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirs]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Hare's name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Hare] is detained at home by 
illness. If present and permitted to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Foster]. He being absent from the Chamber, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra]. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). The standing 
pair which I have with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money], who is absent from the on account of illness, 
has been transferred, so that he will stand paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne], leaving me at liberty to 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ALDRICH (when Mr, Werrmorr’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. WETMORE] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate to-day. He is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. My colleague, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DEPEW (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, Rayner], with whom I am 
paired, voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the Senator from Maryland has not voted. 

Mr. DEPEW. Then, I withdraw my vote, having a pair with 
that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 39, as follows: 


j YEAS—27. 
Bacon Chamberlain Foster Nelson 
Bailey Clapp r Newlands 
Bankhead Clay Gore verman 
Beveridge Cummins Hughes Paynter 
Bristow Davis Johnston, Ala. immons 
Brown Dolliyer La Follette Stone 
Burkett Fletcher Martin 
NAYS—39. 
Aldrich Gamble P 
Borah Crawford Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Hey Root 
Bra Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dick Jones Smoot 
Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon Sutherland 
Burton du Pont McEnery Warner 
Carter Elkins Oliver Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
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Bourne Frye Piles Taliaferro 
Briggs Hale yner Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Richardson T n 
Culberson McLaurin Shively Wetmore 
Daniel Money Smith, Md. 

pew Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Flint Owen Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. Doluvrn's amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotterre] presented last night for printing a very 
valuable report of one W. A. Graham Clark, and it has been 
ordered to go into the Recorp. The National Association 
of Woolen Manufacturers made a careful analysis of that 
report, and I will ask that it also may go into the RECORD, 
so that we may have the benefit of their ideas upon the 
same subject, as they all tend to a betterment of the woolen 
condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Wyoming will be granted. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


The 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Wool, MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1909. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In view of the bitter attack which Senator LA FOLLETTE, 
of Wisconsin, has made upon American wool manufacturers and their 
industry, using as justification for his charges a recent report and 
testimony of Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, special agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, it seems both just and necessary that there 
should be laid before the Senate and printed in the Reconrp the analysis 
of Mr. Clark's report and testimony prepared by the tariff committee 
of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Senator LA FoLLETTE® has stated, in substance, that Mr. Clark was 
selected with the knowledge and approval of American manufacturers, 
and that he was repudiated by them only because the results of his 
inquiry abroad were not favorable to their interests. 

As a matter of fact, the wool manufacturers of this country were not 
consulted in any way about the appointment of Mr. Clark as an ex- 
pert to examine The wool industry of foreign countries. He was selected 
entirely without their knowledge, and he was. totally unknown to them. 
When it became noised about that Mr. Clark was to present a report 
on the wool industry, this association had considerable trouble in 
ascertaining the identity of Mr. Clark, for no one had ever heard of 
him as being associated with the woolen business. . 

Indeed, Mr. Clark had never spent an hour of his life in the woolen 
business. He had, for a short e, run a cotton mill in a southern 
State, and he was 1 appointed and sent abroad as an expert 
to report upon the cotton industries, apparently Without the slightest 
thought that he would be called on to consider the wholly different 
and unfamiliar industry of wool manufacture. 

After twenty-eight months spent abroad in 8 the cotton 
industry, Mr. Clark seems suddenly to have been instructed to make 
an inquiry into the wool manufacturi ee of Europe, and on 
this work, for which several years might well have been allowed to 
an experienced and competent authority, Mr. Clark appears to have 
spent just two months in ee the information on which Senator 
La Follette relies as the basis of his violent onslaught on the Ameri- 
can wool manufacturing industry. > 

The grotesque inadequacy of a two months“ inquiry by a special 
agent entirely unfamiliar with the subject aroused an immediate pro- 
test from American wool manufacturers. This association, through 
its tariff committee in February last, made formal remonstrance to 
the Committee on Ways and Means against the injustice to Mr. Clark, 
and the far more serious injustice to the wool manufacturing industry 
of America Involved in the presentation of Mr. Clark’s report and 
testimony, after only two months’ inquiry abroad, as to the woolen 
industry, with which he was entirely unfamiliar, after having given 
twenty-eight months to the cotton industry, with which his short 
business career had been identified. 

We would like to ar ager ge? that this association did not in an 
way question the sincerity of Mr. Clark, or his personal zeal or intel- 
ligence. The point emphasized in the remonstrance was simply this— 
that it was so unfair as to be absolutely indefensible, to depute a man 
who had no 33 of the wool manufacture in any practical way 
to make an investigation of this great industry in Europe, to give him 
only two months for this purpose, when two or three years ought 
to have been granted to competent authority, and then to cite the 
facts and figures thus hastily collected as a justification for striking 
down the protection given to the wool manufacturing industry of the 

States. 

ola ahi LA FOLLETTE has criticised the short time and the brief con- 
sideration granted to the present revision of the tariff, and he has 
laid stress upon the inadequacy of the preparation. But we venture 
to submit that nowhere is this alleged inadequacy so manifest and in- 
defensible as in the work of the very witness whom the Senator from 
Wisconsin summons and eulogizes as a great authority in wool manu- 
facture, though 5 r. Clark has never spent in the serious 
pursuit of this business a single hour of his life. 

In our remonstrance against the inadequacy of Mr. Clark's — 9 
ment and information, and the very serious errors contained bo n 
his report and in his testimony, the tariff committee of this associa- 
tion submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means a careful analy- 
sis and an answer to Mr. Clark's well-meant, but gravely misleading, 
assertions. In view of the conspicuous use made of these assertions 
by Senator La FOLLETTE, we ask that, in the interests of truth and 
fair play to the wool manufacture of America, this remonstrance and 
analysis be submitted to the Senate and printed in the RECORD, 

Sincerely, yours, 
WINTHROP L. Marvin, Secretary. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT ON THE “MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN, 
WORSTED, AND SHODDY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, AND JUTE IN SCOT- 
LAND,” MADE TO THE BUREAU OF MANUFACTURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, BY MR. W. A. GRAHAM CLARK, SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE DEPARTMENT, ON NOVEMBER 1, 1908; COVERING ALSO 
THE TESTIMONY OF MR. CLARK BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS ON DECEMBER 11 AND 22, 1908, SO FAR AS THEY RELATE TO THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WOOL IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The ieee of this analysis is, if possible, to aid the Committee on 
Ways and Means in arriving at a clear determination of what there is 
that is new and of value as to comparative costs of manufacture in the 
wool-manufacturing industry in Great Britain and the United States 
in the report of Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, special agent of the Bureau 
of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and Labor, submitted 
on November 1, 1908, and in the testimony of Mr. Clark before the 
committee on December 11 and 22, 1908. 

It is supposed that the Bureau of Manufactures was established pri- 
marily for the purpose of collecting information which might be of 
assistance to the manufacturing industries of this country. It is there- 
fore natural to presume that information obtained with this object in 
view would be collected with such care and accuracy as to leave no 
question as to its absolute impartiality and 8 It is because of 
this presumption in favor of the work of Mr. Clark as an expert, 
selected to collect such information for a government department, that 
much of interest and practical value to the wool-manufacturing indus- 
try of this country would be expected in his report. While it is true 
that much of the information reported by him is interesting from a 
general standpoint, it is nevertheless to be regretted that a careful 
reading of his report shows that his data as to comparative costs cover 
such a narrow field, contain so many inaccuracies, and are based so 
little on actual manufacturing experience as to raise a serious question 
as to its practical value. 

We shall confine our attention to such errors as we deem of sufficient 
importance to call to the attention of the committee. 


THE ENGLISH WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


There can be_no question that the wool-manufacturing industry in 
England, which Mr. Clark was asked to investigate in two short months, 
is a matter of such intricacy and difficulty as to tax the knowledge 
and lifelong experience of the most skilled and best-informed manu- 
facturers. Any doubt on this point must be dispelled by Mr. Clark's 
own description of the condition of that industry in England. He 
writes as follows: 

“Employment in all branches of the wool industry is more or less 
irregular, for not only are there good and bad years, but the fluctuations 
of the demand for various kinds of wool manufactures sometimes throw 


is a at demand for very soft crapang goods, France i rosperous 
and sana ean hardly keep her mills going, while, when the demand 
is for firmer worsteds and tailor-made goods, land will be pros- 

ound. Sometimes woolen goods 


perous and 8 France losing 
are in demand and then ne season the all-wool goods ma 

bring in the most profit and another season, with high-priced wool, 
only the sections making mixed goods can show any profit at all. The 
wool industry is thus subject to many fluctuations, and in that sense 
is not a stable industry as are, for instance, certain branches of the 
cotton trade making staple cloths that are in demand year in and year 
out. In the wool trade there have to be new styles gotten out for the 
summer and winter, and the demand of the public for variety is grow- 
ing all the time, so that the mills have to employ a larger number of 
men in their designing and sales departments, which adds to the cost.” 

The president of our association informed you as follows: 

“There are very few, if any, woolen fabrics that can be considered 
staple fabrics. Such as might possibly be so regarded are not made 
exactly alike by either foreign or domestic manufacturers; nor are the 
made exactly alike by the same manufacturers for a continuous period. 
So-called “ staple fabrics ” are nearly always undergoing changes of 
construction, in conformity, with the varying quantities and character of 
raw-wool production and changing prices to meet the demands of buy- 
ers to produce ents at fixed prices. The variety of fabrics included 
under the classifications of Schedule K is so extensive that they can not 
be enumerated, much less compared. 

“+ œ In this connection it is necessary to consider the infinite 
variety of patterns, styles, colorings, and combinations embraced in 
this immense variety of fabrics, all of which are constantly changing 
under the capricious dictates of fashion,” 


COMMON BASIS OF FACT NECESSARY FOR COMPARISON OF COSTS. 


There would also seem to be no question but that data as to com- 
parative costs of manufacture in different countries, to be of practical 
value, must be collected in accordance with some common basis and 
standard of calculation. In the statement made before your committee 
by the president of our association, we gave you as a reason for not 
furnishing you with information relating to comparative costs of pro- 
duction a woolen goods in foreign countries and in the United States, 
that it is not obtainable, and we tried to show that a comparison of 
foreign and domestic costs is not practicable. We feel confident that 
a careful scrutiny of Mr. Clark's report and testimony fully bears out 
this contention. 

At the very outset of any Inquiry into comparative costs, we are, as 
our president stated to the committee, confronted with the fact that: 

“very avenue of information in ba | the foreign wool manufac- 
ture is jealously from American inquiry by foreign manufac- 


turers ; 
and by the fundamental questions: í 

“s` +% © What is the cost of production and what is meant by 
the relative cost of production in different countries?” 

It must also be clear, as stated by him, that: 

“e © œ jn order to determine the actual cost it will be found 
necessary to establish a given basis for calculations in order to make 
the comparisons of value.“ 

We can not emphasize too 8 the great inherent difficulties 
in the way of the most highly qualified expert in obtaining trust- 
worthy information as to foreign costs In this industry, not omy be- 
cause of its difficult and complex nature, and the natural jealousy 
with which English manufacturers guard their trade secrets and proc- 
esses from our manufacturers and each other, but also because of 
the natural desire of such foreign manufacturers to have the pro- 
tective tariff of this country broken down, in order to open our mar- 
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kets to their goods. For the latter reason, If for no other, any in- 


formation as to foreign costs whieh any foreign manufacturer might 
seem willing to disclose should be subjected to the most seru- 
tiny and analysis as to its sources, the possible selfish motive back of 
it, and the basis upon which such costs were determined. 

COMMON STANDARD OF COMPARISON NECESSARY. 


It is naturally a source of surprise that Mr. Clark, who was selected 
by the Bureau of Manufactures for this difficult should neither 
have had previous experience in the industry nor, so as we know, 
sufficient, if any, 5 us to costs of manufacture in this coun- 
try to have made it possible for him to collect information abroad in 
— — with any common fixed standard or basis for determining 
such cos 

Disclaiming any purpose to criticise Mr. Clark personally, we deem 
it necessary to point out that he was apparently sent abroad for en- 
tirely different purposes, and was, as an afterthought and without op- 

rtunity for preparation, given the task of investigating the wool 
ndustry in Great Britain and Europe upon completion of the special 
work for which he had been leularly sent abroad. The time al- 
lowed him, two months, was altogether inadequate. He testified as to 
the 8 of his trip abroad as follows: 

I have just returned from a twenty-eight months’ trip, having been 
investigating the markets for cotton manufactures in Asia and the 
methods of cotton manufacturers in et or and for the last two 
months I have been working specially on getting information from the 
English wool mills in regard to their cost of manufacture for the use 
of this committee.” 

He also stated to the committee that he was called from Scotland 
while Investigating the jute Industry to take up the woolen business, 
and that he had a practical cotton man turer for six years. 
His knowl of the entire industry is apparently limited to that ob- 
tained by him by having— 

“been through lots of woolen mills” while abroad “and studied the 
process,” and “ talked with the manufacturers.” 

His information as to the English industry is apparently limited to 
that obtained by visits to Bradford, Huddersfield, and, possibly, Leeds. 
RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF WOOL MANUPACTURERS OF ENGLAND OVER OUR 

MANUPACTURERS. 

As we have before stated, some of the information given by Mr. 
Clark is interesting, and some in a general way true. We it as 
undoubtedly true, as he states, that lish wool manufacturers have 
the following advantages over our wool manufacturers: (1) Cheaper 
first cost of machinery and building; (2) cheaper money; (3) cheaper 
raw material; (4) cheaper tr; (5) cheaper power; and (6) cheaper 
supplies. While we agree with Mr. Clark’s general conclusions on this 
matter, he fails to furnish us with sufficient reliable data upon which 
to determine the relative advantages as to any of the particular items. 
This we shall now endeavor to show to the committee. 

CHEAPER FIRST COST OF MACHINERY AND BUILDING IN ENGLAND, 


On page 4490, first print No. 31, Mr. Clark states that our machinery 
and costs of building are at least one-fourth or 25 cent er than 
in England; while on page 4492 he states that inery is 
from one-third to one-half cheaper ours, a difference of from 50 
6 © cent. Such a wide margin of variation can hardly 

A — on sufficiently accurate informatiom to be of aid te the com- 
m * 

CHEAPER RAW MATERIAL IN ENGLAND. 


As to wool as a raw material, Mr. Clark apparently has no first- 
hand information. He testified as to his knowl of Rocky Mountain 
wools, which constitute the greater proportion of the wool raised in the 
United States, as follows: 

I have no actual knowledge 9 is contained in 
textile magazines and papers and what I have learned from talks 
men in the business.” 

Ache diferent wools in ty that 

“ The erent wools vary so y a cost comparison be 
tween England and America is dif to make. In London tn 1907 fine 
pay Australian crossbred wool averaged 30 cents a pound, and fn 

ton similar wool from Pennsylvania averaged 68 cents a pound, 
which gives some basis of comparison.” 

It is difficult to understand 3 wool worth 30 cents in London 
could not be landed in Boston at 30 cents a pound plus 11 cents du 
or laa Pgs enc of 5 presna — ig 14 cents a 3 

would seem clear tha „ Clark’s knowledge regard to wool is 
too indefinite to be of practical assistance. 

But in spite of this fact he undertakes to make the general state- 
ment that the shrinkage of wools in general used by our manufacturers 
would not be two-thirds, but would run from 50 per cent to 60 per 

cent. This shrinkage is too small, and Mr. Clark’s statement is erro- 
neous. The actual facts in this matter, so far as an average can be 
struck, are covered by the information already given to the committee 
by our association. 


LABOR CHEAPER IN ENGLAND BY ONE-HALF OR MORE. 


While Mr. Clark's statement that labor is much cheaper in England 
is correct, he again furnishes no accurate data on which to base a com- 
parison. Our president stated to you that on information received 
on nighe 2 he appeared before the committee, so far as he was 

e to judge 

+ * + The wages in the worsted and woolen industry in Great 
Britain are about one-half, rather less than one-half, the wages paid in 
‘eis’ cost, however, waa limited to ages of operatives. O bject 

cost, however, was lim wi operatives. n the 
of wages of wool industry in England, Mr. Clark says that be 
„ © * the industry is so complex and changeable that even if 
orante it would be dificult to secure any uniform scale of wages.” 
n his report to the Bureau of Manufactures he said: 

“In the wool pe ati there Is not only a great difference between 
the two branches of woolen manufacturing and worsted manufacturin 
but in each case there is wide room for variations in methods and 1 
number of machines employed.” A 

“There is a great variety of materials employed and in the qualities 
and . of mixture of these materials, with consequent varia- 
tion production per machine; and as neither the empleyers nor the 
employees are strong! organized there is an absence of any universally 
accepted wage schedules.” 

As to the table of wages in the Bradford district given, Mr. Clark 


says: 
“The forego may be taken as ical of the Bradford 
worsted —— but Were is more or less variation between the mills 


the 
with 


in the town and in the reyes Ke and there is no uniformity even between 
two mills runn ide by ewe 
To the co he stated as to women’s dress goods and their 


cost throughout on that because the 
ndustry.” 


wages 
nothing of definite value as a basis for comparison. 
CHEAPER COSTS IN ALL OTHER ITEMS. 


According to Mr. Clark these other items of cost cover everything 
after the yarn and the weaving, and include dyes, chemicals and other 
supplies, charges on money, interest on capital, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion. In one place in his testimony he gives these costs in England as 
5 cents a yard, as against 4.2 cents in the United States, and in another 
place he gives these expenses both in England and the United States 
as 4.2 cents, apparently on the same fabric. He figures out this equal- 
ity or advantage on the part of the United States, although he had 
previously stated to the committee that— 

„„ „ In general everything that enters into the cost of manu- 
facture at woolen and worsted goods is cheaper in England than 


America. 

Such gay reap between conclusions, and what purport to be facts, 
indicate the er of us any of his work as a basis for legislation. 
A few more specifications will confirm this. 


HIGH COST OF CLOTHES NOT DUE TO HIGH WOOL, BUT TO TAILOR. 


Mr. Clark stated to the committee: 

“High clothes are due more to high wool than to high wa i 

Unless the word “ clothes has been erroneously substituted for cloths, 
he is clearly in error. It must be clear that the difference between the 
cost of the cloth in the manufacturer’s hands and the cost of the finished 
suit of clothes in the tailor's hands is due almost entirely to labor cost, 
and that even then the additional cost largely upon the name 
and charges of the cular tailor. It is also to be observed that the 
difference between the cost of a suit of clothes in New York, given by 
Mr. Clark as $35, and the cost of a similar suit of clothes in x 
whieh he stated as from about $20 to $25, is not as great cage ners 
ately as the difference een the costs of manufacture the two 
countries, as to which the English cost is given by Mr. Clark as about 
one-half or less. 

Mr. Clark also stated that wool makes up 60 per cent of the cost of 
the goods. The general understanding among manufacturers is that 
the wool F the cloth, and that the 
cloth represents about 50 per cent of the cost of a suit of clothes, in the 
w e clothing business. The result would be that the wool would 


about $22. Furthermore, 
oon and selling 


an ECAR; and the . — of 
such proportion is a matter solely of individual opinion. e lack of 


e wool. 


INACCURATE COMPARISON OF CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Clark's statement and table as to materials used in the wool in- 
dustry in Great Britain and the United States contains two important 


errors. 
The table is as follows: 


United States Gov- 
ernment product 
census, 1905. 


Wool and hair 
Shoddy 


a E ASN AA 1,001, $98,775 | 


The columns headed “ Value” should clearly represent pounds of 
weight. The figures as to the United States are taken from the census 
of 1905. An analysis of these figures will show that Mr.“ Clark has 
included twice in his table 70,801,994 pounds of shoddy and 5,720.319 
. ͤ — — —— 

re or from wa ppings e process of 
manufacture already once reported. 2 


INACCURATE USE OF STATISTICS AS TO WOOL CONSUMPTION, 


Mih e oe ti £ I is i sing in the 
“The per ca consumption of wool is increa United 
and is not increasing in the United States“ 
rt of his contention that the consumption of raw wool in the 
es is not increasing, he gives a ta 
S., 1907). In usin 


m, 
In su 
United 
ical 


under the present tariff coming the fiscal years 
1907, or. from. $3 241 to $22,357,506 
24,150,565 to $ 239.332 duty-paid values. 
ly be included i 


a table compiled from the census reports of 1890, 
wing the quantity of “new wool in condition pur- 

. er, Sy or scoured), exclusive of alpaca, angora, camel, 
hairs, used in the United States wool manufa e, includ- 
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ing hosiery, knit goods, and shoddy, with the popolen of the United 


States and per capita consumption as shown by the wool used : 


New wool 
“in condi- 


Pounds. 
1890...... 7 O75) Mikes Ole 
-} 412, 745, 779 


These figures, of course, show a smaller per capita consumption than 
Mr. Clark's, because they cover mage new wool, while the figures used 
by him included other items. He obtained his figures as to the United 
Kingdom from the table of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce Report 
for 1907, which purports to show the total quantity of wool retained 
in the United Kingdom and not the quantity consumed. Part of the 
wool retained might afterwards be exported either in a raw or manu- 
factured condition. An examination of this table will further show 
that there is included in the wool 210,000,000 pounds of shoddy. 
Furthermore, in using this table as a basis for comparison of relative 
consumption of wool, it must be borne in mind that while the United 
States exports a very small quantity of wool manufactures, Great 
Britain exports, on Mr. Clark’s figures, about 40 per cent of its entire 
production, amounting to $185,600,000 in 1907. 

OUR IMPORTS OF WOOL MANUFACTURES—PERCENTAGE. 

He states that our imports of wool Foods are less than 5 per cent of 
our reguirements. Ile figures on the foreign value of the goods, rather 
than on the basis of the foreign value plus duty, which would indicate 
the amount to which such goods displace domestic s, and would, 
therefore, seem to be the proper basis to be used in consideri the 
effect of a tariff. On this basis the percentage of imports would be 
slightly less than 10 per cent, and Mr. Clark’s own figures show a 
little more than 5 per cent, instead of a little less than 5 per cent, as 
he states. 

He makes the unsupported statement that cotton goods are sold in 
this country as wool goods. ‘This is not true in so far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, and Mr. Clark must have been misinformed. 
DUTY ON YARN NOT HIGHER THAN DUTY ON CLOTH— PERCENTAGES FAL- 

LACIOUS. 


In referring to a piece of finished English cloth and its constituent 
elements, Mr. Clark states that the duty on the yarn in this cloth is 
higher than the duty on the cloth itself, and that the duty on the 
tops is much higher than the duty on the scoured wool. This state- 
ment as to the duties on the yarn and cloth is incorrect and misleading. 
It gives a striking illustration of the fallacies which may result from 
using percentages, and corroborates the statement made by our presi- 
dent on cross-examination at the time he made our original statement. 

Assuming the 1 as stated by Mr. Clark to be correct, the 
actual duty would be as follows: 


Cents 
per pound. 


That is, Mr. Clark is wrong in saying that the duty on the yarn is 
higher than the duty on the cloth. It is well known that the increased 
duty on tops, as compared with the duty on yarns, was intended to 
prevent the importation of wool in that form. 


COMPARISON OF MEN’S AND WOMEN’S WAGES SHOULD NOT BE WITH EACH 
HER. 


The comparison made between the weavers’ wage, based on the 
average in Huddersfield and Bradford, and what Mr. Clark calls the 
the average of $9 in this country emphasizes the insufficiency of the 
information obtained by Mr. Clark as a basis for comparison of costs. 
To make a comparison, the weavers’ wage in Huddersfield of $6 a 
week for work on wide men's wear looms, and probably confined to 
men as weavers, should be compared with the weavers in this country 
on similar fabrics, where it is almost universally a man’s jjob and 
where the earnings are more likely to be from $14 to $18 than as low 
as $9. On the other hand, $9 to $12, which might be called the wage 
on dress goods in this country, as he states, might properly be com- 
parable with $3.75 in Bradford. 

MANY OTHER INACCURACIES, 


The following inaccuracies appear in Mr. Clark's testimony at his 
second appearance before the committee: 

In figuring the cost of “Sample A,” the report repeatedly states the 
cost in terms of pounds, when it should be the cost in a yard of cloth. 

He states that ordinarily there would not be more than 66 r cent 
of wool in me mung re a pure coron warp. As a matter of fact, the 

1l filling is frequently 70 per cent or more. 
wore states that a rag machine will tear rags into their “ original 
fiber.” It is not possible to obtain the original fiber at anywhere near 
its original length. 

He states that shoddy can not be used by itself. As a matter of 
fact, it is used alone in some fabrics. 

He states that there is a larger percentage of shoddy and cotton 
being used in the woolen manufactures of this country every year. 
This is a matter which varies much seorang to style. 

He states that a suit of clothes at $25 in this country would not 
probably be altogether new wool. As a matter of fact, navy and black 
summer serge suits, which contain no shoddy, sell for about $15 and 
sometimes for less. 

We hand to the committee herewith two all-wool suits, one pur- 
chased at retail in New York City for $20 and the other purchased in 
Boston for $25. 

ACCURATE INFORMATION AS TO COMPARATIVE COSTS IMPORTANT. 

We have left until the last the most important field which Mr. Clark 
has undertaken to cover, to wit, comparative costs of manufacture in 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The ony specific information given us by Mr. Clark as to compara- 
tive costs of fabrics in the two countries is limited to four fabrics, 


samples A, B, C, and D on 86 to 88 of his report. In addition, 
Mr. Clark has also undertaken to give the theoretical cost in a the- 
oretical mill of a plain worsted coating, figure 4, on page 69 of the 
report. The only other information as to specific fabrics obtained by 
h is as to 14 other samples of English cloth, as to which he has 
only the costs of such fabrics in England. Mr. Clark’s information as 
to costs in America was apparently obtained after his return to this 
country at the suggestion of an English manufacturer, who informed 
him that there was a mill in this country manufacturing a fabric simi- 
lar to that which the Englishman was making. Rather than take up 
the time of the committee further than is absolutely necessary, we 
shall confine our analysis of Mr. Clark’s work on the subject of com- 
parison of costs to a consideration of the data furnished by him as to 
samples A, B, C, and D, and as to the theoretical fabric made in the 
theoretical mill and represented by figure 4, on page 69 of his report. 


COMPARISON OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COSTS, 


As representing the immense dress-goods industry of England we 
have only these four samples, A, B, C, and D, obtained from the city of 
Bradford. Samples A and B are cotton-wa fabrics with worsted 
filling. Sample C is an all-wool sateen, and sample D an all-wool 
serge, The city of Bradford plays an important part in the dress- 
goods industry only as to the manufacture of so-called “ Bradford 
stuffs,” of which Mr. Clark has only furnished two samples, A and B, 
out of an infinite variety. 

SAMPLES A AND B. 

For practical purposes the information obtained as to samples A 
and B is almost valueless at the outset, because they represent a fabric 
known to the trade as “ cotton-warp cashmeres,“ which were formerly 
made in large quantities in this country, but are now out of fashion 
eod potay obsolete, having become so because of their poor intrinsic 
worth. 

The information as to these samples is of still less value because of 
lack of sufficient detail to permit a fair comparison with American 
costs, and because of the numerous inaccuracies and discrepancies in 
the figures given, and the deductions drawn therefrom by „ Clark. 
He has not given us the separate costs for the cotton-warp and worsted- 
weft yarns. He states that the British manufacturer bought his 
yarns. The cost of the yarn must, therefore, include profits of manu- 
facture and sale up to the point of eben S The cost given by Mr. 
Clark must also include profits on the different processes of manu- 
facture subsequent to the weaving, lay to the division and specializa- 
tion of the different processes which Mr. Clark tells us exist In Eng- 
land, where, as a general rule, each manufacturer only carries out one 
process in the manufacture. In the United States, on the contrary, 
the processes are not so much subdivided, and it is not unusual for 
the same manufacturer to carry on all processes from the raw wool 
to the finished cloth. The costs obtained by Mr. Clark on the four 
domestic samples would appear to have been figured on this basis 
rather than on the English is; that is, on a radically different basis. 

It is to be noted that the details of construction of the English 
samples given by Mr. Clark are apparently based on tests made by the 
conditioning house of Bradford, England. The object of these tests is 
8 not to determine the structure of the cloth in the gray 
state—that is, as it leaves the loom— but to determine whether fin- 
ished goods sold 75 sample come up to the sample. The original analy- 
ses by this Bradford conditioning house of the samples obtained by 
Mr. Clark are in the possession of the Bureau of Manufactures. These 
analyses show the counts or sizes of the cotton warp and worsted weft 
yarn, together with the average twists in the yarns, only as they ap- 
pear in the finished fabric. The weight of the original cloth in the 
gray is not given. The strength and elasticity of the cloth are given, 
warp way and weft way. A chemical test is also given, showing the 
proportion of the cotton and wool in the piece, calculated from the 
clean and dry weight of the cloth. While such analyses may be com- 
mercially valuable as determining the question, as before stated, of 
whether a cloth delivered is in accordance with sample, in cases of 
dispute, they are intrinsically of little value as a basis for comparison 
in considering the manufacture of other fabrics. The different proc- 
esses of finishing cloth after the weaving produce effects of such 
marked difference in the finished fabric, as compared with the cloth in 
the gray, as to render the results of such analyses uncertain and of 
doubtful value. 

SAMPLE A.—COTTON WARP PIECE-DYED CASHMERE WITH LOW BOTANY 
WOOL FILLING. 

The inaccuracies and discrepancies between Mr. Clark’s records of 
the construction and weights of this fabric, and the weights and con- 
struction as we find them to be from the actual sample obtained by 
Mr. Clark, are so numerous as to make it impossible to use his data as 
a basis for comparison with American fabrics. The following is a 
comparative analysis of sample A: 


ur. Clark's American 


| records. | analysis. 

Ounces. Ounces. 

Total weight finished ll —— * 3.22 2. 
Weight of warp 1.2 1.16 
Weight of weft )))jͤͥ se sen 1.94 1.75 


It is true that these variations can be accounted for partially by dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions in the two countries, but we do not think 
that this would account for more than one-half of the variation. 

Assuming this cloth to have been made from yarns purchased in the 
United States, under conditions cutine on the 29th day of January, 
1909, the cost to the mill would be as follows : 


4.81 pounds of combed yarn —....----~--------_---__-_.._ m e 
.12 pounds of combed yarn for selvage. S 
7.8 pounds fine Botany worsted 


/ / e A E oe 13. 86 

Cost of weaving 4. 23 
Cost of dyeing, finishing, packing, and delivering 2. 30 
Belling: ¢atds ã6— — — ae be 
Plant. charges:_..—--—--~-——- — —[— ———U 1. 11 
Interest charges from purchase of yarn to payment for goods... 82 
— — — — 22. 44 


1909. 
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This cost is for a ee containing 65 yards finished, and would rep- 
resent a cost per yard of 34.5 cents, exclusive of selling pene. 

Ifa vatn plant were fitted up exclusively to make particular 
fabric or absolutely similar fabrics in large quantities, the cost might 
possibly be reduced 24 cents per yard by securing the yarns at lower 
prices, and manufacturing at a uced cost resulting therefrom. This 
might reduce the cost to 32 cents per yard. The foreign cost, as given 
by Mr. Clark, is 15.6 cents per yard; that is, the American cost under 
the most favorable conditions, and not including * expenses, would 
be 105.1 per cent greater than the foreign cost, whereas Mr. Clark 


states it to be 67 per cent. 
Mr. Clark gives the weft ends per inch in this cloth as 72, although 
nished cloth would necessitate about 


the weight and structure of the 
92 weft ends. i 

The cost of these goods 42 inches wide is given by Mr. Clark as 15.6 
cents per linear yard. In figuring the cost per square yard, the basis 
on which the duty is fixed, Mr. Clark figures a cost of 14.7 cents, as 
quatre in his testimony before the committee, although it is perfectly 
1 3 own figures that the cost per square yard would be 

i cents, 

The filling in this cloth is described as low Botany wool, spun to the 
size or count of 66. We are positive that this wool could not have been 
what is commercially known as low Botany wool, and must have been 
fine Botany wool, because low Botany wool taken alone can_not be 
spun to as fine a count as 66 for commercial purposes. The differences 
in the relative weights of materials in sample A, and the so-called 
similar cloth used for a basis of comparison in this country, would 
seem to indicate that the fabrics must have been different. These 
weights are as follows: 


Sample A. American 


cloth. 
Ounces, Ounces. 
Whe e L A E T 8.22 3.36 
Weight of warp ioke 1.28 (39.8 | 1.46 (43.5 
per cent per cent) 
Minen 8 1. 94 (60. i (56.5 
percent)| percent 


These inaccuracies and this lack of similarity in data indicate the in- 
herent danger in making comparisons of costs except upon accurate and 
fixed bases of calculation. 


SAMPLE B.—CASHMERE MADE OF COTTON AND BOTANY WORSTED, CROSS 
DYED. 

In this sample again it is clear, from the quantities and weights of 
materials and structure of fabric given by Mr. Clark, that yarn of the 
sizes described by him would produce a fabric lighter than finished 
weight given. 

This sample purports to be made of 1/50's cotton warp. On the 
weight given it would seem to be clear that the yarn must have been 
as heavy as 40's. It can not be true that the warp in this case is 50's 
as compared with sample A, purporting to have the same size of warp, 
because in sample B there are less ends given in the warp, and yet 
the weignt of warp is given as 25 per cent greater per yard than in 
sample A. ip 

The weft yarn in sample B is given as size 66, while its weight would 
correspond to the weight of 60's. This difference might be accounted 
for by the use of glue to stiffen the goods, which would at the same 
time add to the weight. We find no mention of any extraneous sub- 
stance in Mr. Clark's figures, and yet the weight of materials is of most 
vital consideration in determining costs of goods. 

In both samples A and B, as to foreign cost we are given the sup- 
posea construction, yarn cost, weaving wage, expenses, and dyeing cost. 

t is most unusual and hardly credible that a Bradford mill did its own 
dyeing. It is most unusual and hardly credible that a British mill sold 
its goods in a finished condition, as the custom in that country is to 
divide and specialize the processes of weaving and dyeing and finishing. 


An analy of this cloth shows the following variations: 
Mr. Clark's American 
records. | analysis, 
SOS OF WAPD oo ðͤ K A T ET 71 
Weft ends per inch .... 93 85 
Weight of cloth, ounces 3. 80 3.71 
Weight of warp, ounces.. 1.6 1.65 
Weight of weft, ouncee „ 2. 26 2.0⁰ 


These variations are too great to be accounted for purely by at- 
mospheric conditions. The estimated American cost of sample B would 
be as follows: 

Cotton warp arn, Per y eee eee 

Worsted weft yarn 
HE eR OT ae Stee EO 
Dyeing, finishing, packing, and delivering 
Being .COTO6 As ee ee ES ESINAINE, 
iia En chattel. se = eee 
Interest charges until goods are paid for 


rr eee 


This would be the cost of a piece containing 67 yards, representing a 
cost per yard of 40.2 cents, exclusive of selling expenses. 

It is also possible in this case that a weaving plant fitted up espe- 
clally to make these goods in large quantity might, by purchasing mate- 
rials at lower prices, and with the reduced cost result from purchases 
and manufacture in quantity, make a saving of 3 cents per yard, leav- 
ing a cost of 37.2 cents. The foreign cost is given as 17.85 cents; that 
is, the American cost under the most advantageous circumstances, and 
not including selling expenses, would be 108.4 per cent greater, whereas 
Mr. Clark states it to be 67 pr cent greater. 

It is to be noted that this piece was cross-dyed; that is, the wa 

as dyed before weaving and the cloth dyed after being woven, al- 
tho h this is not noted in Mr. Clark's report. 


ug! In this sample, as in 
sample A, Mr. Clark apparently derives his construction from the 
finished cloth. It is to be noted that, according to the Bradford Con- 


ditioning House test, the count of the cotton warp is 36.4 and of the 


worsted weft 62.7, although Mr, Clark's statement gives the cotton 
bac 4 as 50's and the worsted weft as 66's. 

The chemical test made to determine the relative quantities of cotton 
and wool in the fabric is not objectionable for determining the vari- 
ations between two pieces of cloth purporting to be the same, but it is 
misleading as to the proportion of cotton and wool in any given piece 
of cloth under natural atmospheric conditions, because under natural 
conditions there is a large amount of moisture in the cloth. It is to be 
observed that in the test the materials have been reduced to a clean 
and dry weight. however, the natural moisture in the cotton is only 
about one-half that the wool, and the Fs agp of the wool is greater 
in proportion, under natural conditions the percentages would be mate- 
rially changed. his merely shows how inadequately Mr. Clark has 
indicated the intricate and puzzling conditions which arise in deter- 
mining costs of manufacture. 


SAMPLE C.—ALL-WOOL SATEEN. 


A comparison of Mr. Clark’s figures and our American analysis is 
as follows: 


Mr.Clark’s| American 
records. | analysis. 


TERED GHOS. vexscencaewny acura sseeap 2222 — 110 1123 
Pik e cons sisacsucasudeonroilans 53 54 
Total weight of weft per yard, ounces...................- 7.07 6.79 
Total weight of worsted warp, ounces. ...........---.-.-- 4.7 4.4 
20 Pb wrens filling, paren Eee 3 j SS 2.37 2.39 
ese analyses agree as well as co! ex p: 
Ends of worsted warp............seseesceeeees = 5 —. 62 62 
Number of worsted weft 30 28 
American 
estimate 
of cost. 
Ce ph ap cg. aa NS SHE SEARS SOE ORT NSS Any RIP PSE USES Teel oi 48. 54 
Weaving cs Ss Sn SE Bets SS EES $ 4. 74 
Dyeing, finishing, packing, and delivering 5. 04 
Bening Cards moo ee 34 
Plant charges 89 
Interest charges 2. 35 
PTT e ONG CAEL pa I eee tas 61. 90 
ard 


This is the cost on a piece of 84 yards, bi arena, Be cost per 
of 76.4 cents, exclusive of selling expenses. If the l were Bet up 
especially to make these goods and nothing else, these costs could be 
somewhat reduced, possibly by about 4 cents per yard, making a cost 
of 72.4 cents. The —— cost is given as 31.12 cents. The Ameri- 
can cost would be, therefore, 132.6 por cent greater. This agrees very 
well with the American cost quoted by Mr, Clark. 


Sample D—All-wool serge made of crossbred wool. 


Mr. Clark's American 
analysis. 


records. 
Ends of warp. 53 5⁴ 
Picks of fillin 42 22 
Total weight. unces.. 6.16 5.81 
Weight of wai do 3.42 3.05 
Weight of wef -. do... 2.74 2.76 


The variations in the total weight, about 5 per cent, might possibly 
be accounted for by differences in atmospheric conditions. This is a 
fabric of very peculiar character which must have been subject to un- 
usual shrinkage from the ay yarn to the finished cloth, over and 
above the usual loss in finishing this class of goods, the unusual shrink- 
age being produced by the singeing and scouring processes. 


48. 99 
This would be the cost on a piece of 91 yards, representing a cost per 
yard of 424 cents, exclusive or selling expenses. á > m 

If this cloth could be made at all in this country under our climatic 
conditions, and if a mill were especially fitted up to do it, the cost 
could probably be reduced 24 cents per yard, but we regard it as a 
cloth that it would not be practicable to make in the Uhited States. 


A THEORETICAL FABRIC MADE IN A THEORETICAL MILD. 

We will now consider Mr. Clark's figures as to the cost of the worsted 
coating represented by figure 4, on page 69, of his report. 

All of the data Ar to the manufacture of this cloth appears to 
be purely theoretical, and derived from a great many sources. None of 
it purports to have been obtained from actual results of any one manu- 
facturer. The whole structure is evidently built up in this way: 

A. An imaginary machinery equipment for 100 wide looms is as- 
sumed. ce en pet 2 p poer plant 15 1 5 cost of 
power and ren ng determined on some thetical basis, as to 
which the detail is not stated. res x 

B. Then a fabric is imagined, namely, a 60-inch wide worsted coat- 
ing, made according to a certain formula, of which a sample of cloth 
put in evidence purports to be the finished result. 

C. Then the practically impossible assumption is made that on this 
fabric 100 looms could be run for one year (fifty weeks) continuously 
without interruption and with a yleld of 70 per cent of their theo- 
retically maximum product; in other words, that a maximum daily 
product could be secured continuously throughout a whole year. 

D. By calculation it is then determined how many pounds of worsted 
yarn of a certain kind and putr would be required to keep this 
pare mill in operation during the year. ‘This amount is fixed at 

X poun 

E. Then theoretical calculations are entered into to determine the 
cost of this yarn to the weayer, basing the whole amount, a year’s 
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roduct of 512,000 pounds, upon a fixed price, namely, 113d. for Port 
hillip wool of the 
the date of Mr. Clark's 


arn estimated will produce 8,000 pieces 611 yards ea each yard 
ing 37 inches long; and that the goods will weigh when finished 
16.15 ounces to the lineal yard. 


These are all theoretical calculations, so far as appears, none of the 
alleged facts having been taken from the books of manufacturing 
concerns. It must be clear that this method of arriving at the cost of 
an article can not fairly be regarded as a correct basis on which to estab- 
Hsh a business, and that the results hoped for can not be 1 —— 

Furthermore, it would seem as if Mr. Clark had left out in his calcu- 
lations certain necessary elements of cost under the English system of 
carrying on the wool-manufacturing business. For example, he bases 
his calculations upon a price of wool fixed at 113d. per pound for 
a whole year’s supply. It is evident that some one must have to 
stand the 2 of carrying this wool from the time the contract 
of purchase made until the wool is all manufactured, which ry 
extend several months beyond the time of the last delivery of the 
wool, and act Mr. Clark only includes such — for a period of 
three months. It would also ap that Mr. Clark has omitted the 
selling charges and profits of the merchants who take 
intermediate transactions in the course of manufacture 
and has only considered the commissions paid by those merchan 
work done on their wool and tops by other persons, for instance, 
wool comber and spinner. 

Furthermore, it is a physical impossibility to produce 496,640 pounds 
of finished cloth from 512,000 pounds of worsted yarn. This result 
would show a waste between the worsted yarn and the finished cloth 
of only 3 per cent. This should be at least 10 per cent. The follow- 
calculation will show the amount of cloth ordinarily obtainable 
from 100 pounds of yarn. 

According to the trade terms quoted Mr. Clark, the yarn is 
in England on the basis of containing 1 x — cent of mo 
is, in each 100 pounds of yarn there woul 84.56 pounds of yarn in 
a bone-dry cohdition. Acco to the trade terms England, cloth 
in a standard condition contains 16 per cent of moisture; 16 per 
cent of 84.56 pounds is equivalent to 13.53 ponsa which, added to 

From this, however, 


in yarn, which would be not less than 5 per cent o 
weight, i. e., 5 pounds. Deduc this from 98.09 pounds, we have 
93.09 pounds of cloth under normal conditions. This shows a shrink- 
age of about 7 per cent from the original 100 pounds of From 
this there must be deducted the amount of absolutely necessary 
paration of the w: and in the manufacture of 

could not be less 


sold 
that 


ture of goods of this class it is not to over 16 ounces of 
finished cloth from 18 ounces of worsted yarn, and the percentage of 
loss varies from 10 cent to a much higher percentage, according to 
the nature of the cloth and conditions of manufacture. 

Furthermore, the testimony of leading manufacturers who have been 
consulted in rd_to this matter is unanimous that, from the formula 
laid down by Mr. Clark go: a 69 of his report, it would not be pos- 
sible to manufacture this clo either In the weight stated to be re- 

uired or the width; in other wo that the formula given by Mr. 
Clark would not produce the cloth that is alleged to have been pro- 
duced from that formula. Follo is a letter from one of our | 
manufacturers demonstrating this fact: 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN, 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Str: We have studied over the particulars of the plain worsted 
coing which you sent us very carefully, and we do not think it is 
possible to make this cloth to finish 60 inches wide and weigh 16.15 
ounces with particulars given. The Ag hone would make this cloth 
from the size of yarn given to finish 60 Inches wide and we fin- 
ished 16 ounces would be as follows: Seventy: 
worsted we p inch, 72 

aid 78 inches w It 
ds of finished cloth 
ds of warp and 353 pounds ot 


DUNN WORSTED MILLS, 
E. S. DUNN, Treasurer. 


This being the case, of what value can Mr. Clark's 1 be? 


Yours, very truly, 


Instead of taking 64 pounds of worsted yarn to make unds of 
finished cloth, as Mr. Clark states, it would take at least 68.9 pounds, 
according to Mr. Dunn, and this is the opinion of American manufac- 


turers who have been consulted. 

A careful checking of the figures given by Mr. Clark on pages 69-79 
of his report will show many inaccuracies. We shall not endeavor 
to point them out in detail. As indicating the danger of usi Mr. 
Clark’s work we wish, however, to call attention to one important fact. 
On 70 of his report he estimates a return of 46 pounds of tops 
from 100 pounds of wool. In testifying to the committee he stated 
that there would be a return of 40 pounds of tops out of 100 pounds of 
wool, shrinkage 50 per cent. A difference of 6 pounds in the amount 
of tops, at 48.6 cents per pound, would obviously make a great differ- 
ence in the cost of cloth. 


DOUBLE COST REQUIRES TWICE THE PROFITS TO PAY THE SAME PERCENTAGE. 
If it be true that in the United States the cost of plant, equipment, 

and manufacture is double that in England, it is obvious that, in order 

that the manufacturer in this country may be compensated at the same 

rate as the foreign manufacturer, his — profits must be double 

in amount those of the foreign manufac ~ 

. CONCLUSION. e 

In conclusion, we submit that Mr. Clark has not furnished to the 

committee, nor did he have for use in his in: what is abso- 

lutely essential to a comparative study of costs, te wit, a common fixed 


the trouble to obtain from one wool-manufacturin 
establishment, out of over 1,200 in ~ 
ples supposed to be similar to 4 of 
tained. Two of the 4 

obsolete. This is all 


young 
not enable him to test information imparted to him in such manner as 


r our protest against the unfairness done to Mr. 
the task of investigating such a complex and 
9 — . — such Inadequate poaae 
e er to register our protest against the unfairn: to 

industry resulting from the selection for such an important matter of 
& man unfamiliar with the 3 either in this country or abroad. 
The most expert manufacturer could not hope to obtain a clear insight 
into such an industry in two months, It not reassuring as to the 
value of government expert work that an executive department should, 
for the purpose of 8 Committee on Ways and Means in their 
work of a the tar conduct in such a perfunctory manner an 
investigation into the costs of an industry which, according to the 
census report of 1905, employed in this country 185,592 persons, used 
a capital of $370,861,691, used materials of a cost of $242,561,096 and 
a aye — — product — 8380,93 4,003. A private We 
who un ook to on his own business on -u know: of 
thus obtained would meet nothing but bankruptcy. = sire 

It is furthermore to be regretted that in spite of the short and in- 
adequate investigation of comparative costs that Mr, Clark was allowed 
to make, and in spite of the uncertain nature of the data which he has 
reported, he should have had in mind, while carrying on an impartial 
investigation of comparative costs, the question of the effect of the 
duties pas on the cloth by this 8 indicated by the table on 
page 86 of his 1 2 No could more misleading than this 
able unless Mr. Clark's data as to American costs was accurate and 
fairly representative of the costs in the entire industry. We feel that 
there can be no question that they are neither representative nor of 
practical value as a basis for comparison. 

It is our opinion that the re ay ey between the details of con- 
struction 5 — age res coy yng es A, B, C, and D as given by Mr. 

an 


Clark in giving 


Clark, and own made in this country, are so 
marked as to raise a ve doubt as to whether the American manu- 
facturer who ished the American costs to Mr. Clark did not act 


under a misapprehension as to the problem submitted to him; and 
whether he was correctly informed of the basis of calculation ‘of the 
English costs or the — — for which the information was to be 
used. And we feel convinced that the results of Mr. Clark’s work 
fully confirm the opinion expressed to the committee by our president, 
that reliable information as to foreign costs of manufacture is no 
obtamabie. bean 
very „Fours, 
William 


Whitman, Boston, President and Chairman ex 
Officio; Frederic 8. Clark, North Billerica, Mass. ; 
Charles H. — na Philadelphia, Pa. ; ulis B. 
Goodall, Sanford, ; Joseph R. Grundy, Philadel- 
Pa.; John Hopewell ton, Mass.; John P. 
ood, Philadelphia ; J. R. MacColl, Pawtucket, 
I.; Francis T. Maxwell, Rockville, Conn.; J. F. 
rd, Utica, N. Y.: Thomas Oakes, Bloomfield, 
„ Tariff Committee National Association of Wool 
ufacturers; Winthrop L. Marvin, Secretary. 


R 
N. 
Man 


SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS IN RELATION TO THE REPORT OF W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
TO THE BUREAU OF MANUFACTURES ON NOVEMBER 1, 1908, AND HIS 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON DECEM- 
BER 11 AND 22, 1908. 


im 
too little on manufacturing experience to be of practical 


P. 153. Mr. Clark’s and Mr. Whitman’s description of the unstable 
and complex nature of the industry agree. 

P. 154. Common basis of fact necessary for comparison of costs. 

P. 155. Mr. Clark’s report and testimony bear out the contention. of 


‘our association before the committee that information as to compari- 


tive costs of production in foreign countries and the United States is 
not obtainable, and a comparison of foreign and domestic costs is not 
practicable, for the following reasons: 

“Foreigners guard trade secrets jealously. 

“There is no common or definite understanding of what is meant 
by cost of production. 

“A certain basis of calculation is necessary to make comparisons. 

“The most highly qualified expert would find it a difficult matter 
to obtain reliable data. 

“ Foreign manufacturers have a selfish interest In breaking down our 

a information given by them should be carefully scrutinized.” 


COMMON STANDARD OF COMPARISON NECESSARY. 


P. 155. Mr. Clark had had no practical experience in the industry or 
knowledge of it en which to base his study of comparative costs. He 
was a rently sent abroad for other purposes, and the two months 
given him were too short. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS OF ENGLAND OVER OUR 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Paragraph 156. Some of Mr. Clark's information ls in a general way 
inte: and true, yet his data is too indefinite to be of practical 
value in following among ather very important particulars. 


. 
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CHEAPER FIRST COST OF MACHINERY AND BUILDING IN ENGLAND. 


Paragraph 156. He states that machinery and building are one-half 
to one-third cheaper in England, making ours cost from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent more. 


CHEAPER RAW MATERIAL IN ENGLAND. 3 


Paragraph 157. He states that he had no first-hand knowledge of 
wool, and hee makes the erroneous statement that the average shrink- 
age of wool used in this country is 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 


LABOR CHEAPER IN ENGLAND BY ONE-HALF OR MORE. 


Paragraph 157. He found no uniform scale of wages in England, giv- 
ing as reasons the complexity and changeableness of the industry and 
lack of labor organization. ur president stated to the committee that 
in so far as he was able to judge, English wages were one-half or less 
than one-half of wages in New England and Pennsylvania. 


CHEAPER COSTS IN ALL OTHER ITEMS. 


Paragraph 159. Costs of sample A, subsequent to weaving, are stated 
to be equal in both countries, which is inconsistent with Mr. Clark's 
general conclusion that all costs in England are less. 


HIGH COST OF CLOTHES NOT DUB TO HIGH WOOL BUT TO TAILOR. 


Paragraph 159. Mr. Clark undertakes to fix the proportion of the 
value of the wool to the value of a suit of clothes as 60 per cent. He 
ignores the labor cost in production of the wool. The general under- 
standing among wholesale 1 manufactures is that the wool rep- 
resents about 25 per cent, although the infinite * of fabrics makes 
such an average a matter of individual opinion. A suit costing $13 will 
ordinarily sell at retail for $22. 


INACCURATE COMPARISON OF CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THR UNITED STATES. 

Paragraph 160. Mr. Clark's table states values instead of weight of 
materials used in the wool industry. He includes certain items twice 
and ignores the imports and exports. He does not distinguish between 
wool retained which may be manufactured and exported and wool for 
consumption. 2 

Paragraph 161. He uses foreign values, instead of duty-paid values, 
in ba poh ng the relation between our imports and our total wool con- 
sumption. 

Paragraph 162. The duties from the wool to the cloth are given to 
disprove the statement that the areen the yarn is higher than on the 
cloth. Percentages are shown to fallacious, 

Paragraph 163. The increased duty on tops is stated to be to pre- 
vent importation in that form. 

Paragraph 163. Mr. Clark is shown to be in error in comparing 
men's with women's wages. 

Paragraph 164. Many other inaccuracies.—Two all-wool suits are 
introduced as exhibits; New York retail price $20, Boston retail price 
$25, to disprove statement that an all-wool suit can not be bought in 
this country for 825. 

ACCURATE INFORMATION AS TO COMPARATIVE COSTS IMPORTANT. 


Paragraph 164. Mr. Clark's information as to comparative costs is 
limited to four samples. His only additional Information as to special 
fabrics is limited to 14 samples as to which he cbtained English and 
not American costs, and a theoretical fabric made in a theoretical mill. 

Paragraph 165. Samples A and B.—These are cotton-warp dress 
goods which are nearly obsolete. The details of construction are in- 
sufficient and inaccurate, and the costs are ap arently figured on a 
radically different basis because of the different division of manufacture 
in England and in this country, Details of construction are apparently 
based on analyses of the finished fabric. 

Paragraph 167. Sample A. Cotton-warp piece-dyed cashmere with 
low botany-wool filling.—Inaccuracies and ener make compari- 
son impossible, partly, but not wholly, accounted for by different atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Paragraph 168. American analyses and comparison of costs give 
American cost 105.1 per cent greater, instead of 67 per cent. Selling 
expenses not included. 

ample B. Cashmere made of cotton and botany worsted cross 
dyed.—Inaccuracies and discrepancies make comparison impossible; 
not accounted for by different atmospheric conditions. 

Paragraph 169. American analyses and comparison give American 
cost 108.4 8 1185 cent greater, instead of 67 per cent. Selling expenses 
not included. 

Paragraph 171. Sample C. All wool sateen.—American analyses 
and comparison give American cost 132.6 per cent greater, exclusive 
of selling expenses. This compares very well with the American cost 
quoted by Mr. Clark. 

Paragraph 172. Sample D. All wool serge made of crossbred wool.— 
American analyses and cost given, exclusive of sellin, nses. This 
cloth it would not be practicable to make in the United States. 

Paragraph 172. Theoretical fabric made in a theoretical mill—Mr. 
Clark's tigures here are not based on actual manufacturing experience 
or results. His results are impossible for the following among other 
reasons : 

Paragraph 173. His estimated production is too great. Paragraph 
174. He does not include part of the cost of 8 his wool which 
he buys at a fixed price on a year’s contract. is estimate of the 
amount of wool necessary is too small. Paragraph 174. He figures his 
waste ketween the yarn and the finished cloth as 3 per cent instead of 
10 per cent. Present price of the wool which he figures at 114d. is 
now 144d. American manufacturers say unanimously that it is im- 

ssible to produce the fabric on the details of construction given by 
fim Letter of Mr. Dunn to this effect quoted. Paragraph 176. He 
estimates a larger return of tops, i. c., 46 pounds, per pounds of 
, as against about 40 pounds in his testimony before the com- 

ittee. 
Paragraph 176. Double the cost of plant, equipment, and manufac- 
turing requires double profits to give the same rate of compensation. 

Paragraph 176. Conclusion.—Mr, Clark's report confirms the fact 
that reliable information as to foreign costs is not obtainable and 
suggests a doubt as to the correctness of the basis on which the Amer- 
ican costs of samples A, B, C, and D were figured. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wiscon- 


sin is willing, I should be glad if the article which I have just 
asked to have printed might follow immediately the one that he 
asked to have inserted in the Recorp last night. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I prefer that it should 
take its place in the proceedings of to-day. As I said last night, 
it emanates from interested parties and is a prejudiced criti- 


cism of the work of the government expert in the report which 
he made to the Government as to industries in Great Britain. 

Mr. WARREN, I withdraw the request. Let it go into the 
Record in regular course. 

Mr. President, there have been two or three articles—I do 
not know whether they are exactly the same—from an expert, 
Mr. Dale, printed in the Recorp, and, as they have called up a 
great question, I have here some practical suggestions relating 
to the same matter from the National Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association, which I ask may go into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Wyoming will be agreed to. The Chair 
hears none. k 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
x Washington, D. C., June 10, 1999. 
Hon. FRANCIS E. WARREN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The attack by Mr. Samuel S. Dale, of Boston, on the com- 

pennon duties of Schedule A—an attack brought before the Senate 
y Senators apposed to the present tarif system—is no new line of 
hostility. Precisely the same attack, based on similar figures, can be 
found in the congressional debates in every tariff revision for forty 
ears. 

This method is perfectly familiar. It is well known that the shrink- 
age of wool varies so greatly that of some kinds of wool in the raw 
state only 2 pounds are required to make Ho ig of finished cloth, 
while of other wools 6 pounds are required. r. Dale has followed the 
usual e of limiting his examination chiefly or altogether to 
wools of low shrinkage. which of course give the desired result. 

In reply to Mr. le we desire to submit the testimony of a large 
group of representative practical manufacturers, already presented to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. These statements are based upon 
standard fabrics in large use. They show that in the making of these 
fabrics from 34 to upward of 4 pounds of unwashed wool have actually 
begn required to make 1 pound of finished cloth, and that therefore on 
these standard goods the present compensatory duties are no more than 
adequate. 

r. Dale is one of many editors engaged in writing on the textile 
Industries. The publication to which he is attached is not the single 
organ of the wool industry, as has been represented to the Senate, but 
is one of several publications. The majority of these publications, and 
presumably the majority of these editors, are not in accord with Mr. 

ale in his attitude toward the protective tariff and the wool schedule. 

Without disparagement of Mr. Dale, it may be fairly sald that the 
manufacturers whose testimony as to the adequacy of the compensatory 
duties are submitted herewith, have had a very much larger experience 
than Mr. Dale in practical wool manufacture, and are qualified to speak 
out of a very much broader observation. 


Sincerely, yours, 
ENER, WINTHROP L. MARVIN, Secretary. 


COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


STATEMENTS OF PRACTICAL MANUFACTURERS AS SUBMITTED TO THA 
COMMITTEB ON WAYS AND MEANS BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WOOL MANUFACTURERS. 

The statement of an average shrinkage of 60.5 per cent in American 
wools Lig aso the loss up to and including the scouring process— 
not the further shrinkage in the various processes of manufacture. On 
this polnt we now present the largest amount of 83 from prac- 
tical manufacturers ever procured and given to Congress, irst are the 
letters of a group of manufacturers who state the shrinkage between 
the greasy wool and the finished cloth. 

Thomas Oakes & Co., of Bloomfield, N. J., submit five samples of 
carded woolen cloth, in which from 3 Pose ate to 4.16 pounds of greasy 
wool are required to make 1 pound of finished cloth, and also four sam- 
ples of worsteds in which from 3.7 to 4 pounds of greasy wool are 
required to make a pound of finished cloth. 

he Talbot Mills, of North Billerica, Mass., submit two samples of 
earded woolen cloth, and state that it requires 3.52 pounds of greasy 
wool to make a pound of finished cloth. 

S. Slater & Sons, of Webster, Mass., submit two samples of black 
broadcloths, in one of which 3.69 pounds of greasy wool are required to 
make 1 pound of finished cloth, and in the other 4.64 pounds of greasy 
wool are required to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Company, of North Andover, Mass., submit 
three samples of dress goods and three of broadcloths, in which from 
Dra 5 ö of greasy wool are required to produce 1 pound of 

8 cloth. 

The Globe Woolen Company, of Utica, N. Y., submit samples and 
state that 3 pounds 1 ounce of greasy wool are required to make 1 

und of carded woolen cloth, and that 2 pounds 9 ounces and 2 pounds 

18 ounces of greasy wool are 8 a make 1 pound of worsted 

resented. 7 


cloth, according to the samples 

The Forstmann & Huffmann Company, of Passaic, N. J., state that 
100 pounds of greasy wool will yield from 24 to 34 pounds of finished 
cloth, according to samples submitted by the company. 


The letters in full are as follows : 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J., December 16, A 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN j i aries 


‘J 

President National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Dear Sin: At the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee, 
held at Washington on the 2d instant, many of the questions asked 
and some of the testimony filed with that committee Indicated a very 
erroneous and 5 idea of the compensatory duty as now in- 
corporated in the Dingley tariff laws. 

o convince ourselves as to the real facts, we have examined our 
own records as manufacturers of fine woolens and worsteds, and here- 
with submit to you samples of our product, with all particulars per- 
taining to their manufacture. We have selected such cloths as are 
made of fine wools, both foreign and domestic, in order to give a fair 
and comprehensive cemparison as to the compensatory duty at its 
present ratio of 4 to 1. 

We have given this our careful attention, taking the data used from 
our books in the different departments, and we stand ready to vouch 
for its accuracy. i 


We wish to say that we manufacture all our yarns, both woolen and 
worsteds, and use only the finer guntas of wool, and no cotton is 
used whatever. Our woolen goods are largely faced or napped goods, 
and tbe loss in weight be probably parei, 2 their manufacture than 
any other ee of cae en goods, due to excessive fulling or felting, 
na g, and shear 

Emerg five samples of woolen goods designated by letters A, B, 


Carded woolen cloth. 


Fabric. Wool made of— 


D—Doeskin uniform 


Worsted cloths made of combed wools. 
We also submit four samples of worsteds, as follows, viz: 


Yours, very truly, 


TALBOT MILLS, 
North Billerica, Mass., December 18, 1908. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, ESQ., 


President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
683 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sin: Re ying to yours 11th instant, 1 send you herewith the 
following stn of carded woolen cloths: 
dye cassimere, weighin 11g ounces to 56 inches in width. 
* } ounces to 54 po in width. 


these are both 
made from a blend of 50 cent fine Texas, ths, shrinking 
63 CCG 


* takes 3.52 pounds of this wool to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 
i 
ae FREDERIC S. CLARK, President. 


— 


8. SLATER & Sons seks rag WOOLEN MILL, 


ass., January 5, 1909. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, ESQ., 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 
e pho Sm: Ackn g receipt of your letter of December 11, we 
rt as follows: 
ers awit uos letter please find two samples of black broadcloths made 
of 2 wools. 


antity of greasy wool in 1 pound of each cloth (by greasy 
wool 3 ore sorting), Silesian twill, 3.69 pounds; cloth, 
4. 


Cy e class and character of the wool in the Silesian twill is first- 
aa XXX grade clothing wool. 

The Silesian twill is made — one-half fine Australian foreign and 
half fine Ohio domestic, and the 444 cloth is made entirely of domestic 
wool. We do not make worsted cloths, so can not send samples or an- 
swer * 1 under that heading. 


pectfully, 
FRANK BULKELEY SMITH, Treasurer. 


M. T. STEVENS & Sons Company, 
North Andover, Mass., January 1, 1909. 


ese 3.71 
2 5 

Ta 
A Broadcloth nee 8.84 
B—Broadcloth ... 4.03 
C—Broadcloth.........-.--- 3.34 


GLOBE e ge COUPANT, 
Utica, s December 29, 1908. 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN, 
Harding-Whitman Company, 78 Chauncy street, Boston, Mass. 

Dean Str: We inclose statement regarding carded woolen cloths and 
worsted cloths made from combed wools, as you have requested, — 
which we trust will convey the information you desire. 

We a the letter written by Mr. Robert Middleton to Mr. 

. Fros 
Borer p separate cover we have sent you samples of cloth described in 


U 
the statement inclosed. 
Yours, truly, GLOBE WOOLEN COMPANY. 


Carded woolen cloth. 


Sam- |Greasywool in 1 pound 

ples. cloth. Clas. Character. 

TC.....| pounds 1 unte 1| XX. Ohio clothing | Domestic. 
3 washed. 

AB A i E EE 11 A Do. 


Worsted cloths made of combed wool. | 


Greasy wool in 1 pound Foreign or 
of cloth. Class. Character. domestic. 
2 pounds 9 ounces ... 1 one is unwashed . 
2 pounds 15 ounces .. 1 Australian .-| Australian. 


FORSTMANN, HUFFMANN & Co., 
Passaic, N. J., January 8, 1909. 
STATEMENTS REGARDING SAMPLES OF WOOL AND CLOTH. 
Out of 100 pounds of pores greasy wool (sample No. 8) we pro- 
duce 33 pounds of Soni No. $ : 33 
Out of 100 pounds of — — wool of Neg gs grade (sample No. 
12 Sy 1 ar panna of finished cloth No. VI. 
of the o snay wool which is used for the manu- 
tacta of c Nos. IV, V, II, and which is also imported, we 
produce 24 pounds of finished cloth 
Out of 1 pounds of scoured wool of the same de (sample No. 
10) igh . 78 pis of the three above-mentioned cloths Nos. 


IV, V, 
but of 700 wool No. 9, which is of domestic origin 
= — . 5 pounds. 4 11 cloth No. I, 34 pounds of cloth No. II, and 


f cloth No. 

2 100 — of scoured wool of the same grade of domestic 
ps ada Das pa we produce 78 ds of cloth No. I, 84 pounds 

1 pounds of cloth No. III. 
Taking er consideration the fact that the cost of freight and 
for sorting and seou wool are much higher for American 
than for the oe manufacturer, the duty of 44 cents per 3 
on such finished cloths as are represented oy samples Nos. I to VII 


greasy W. 
JULIUS FonsruaAxx. 


FROM WOOL TO TOPS. 


An rtant statement from Ha: Hartley & Co., manufac- 
wid the — of t duced 


28.80 pounds 27 


po poun 

jelds 27.90 ands of tops; “and 2 unds ‘of uarter-blood territ 

= 2 30 pounds ori tops. pe the 
soundness of the proposition that 4 ‘pounds of wool are, on the average, 
required to produce a pound of finished cloth. It should be remem- 
bered that m the 10 there is a further considerable shite e in 
the process of — ieg The statement of Harry Hartley Co. 
is, in full, as follows: 


HARRY HARTLEY & CO. (INC.). 
rticulars of amount a; yielded by various cools grown in the 
= 1 f 1 States. 


sorted wool. inkin 


pater rg — makes 18 pe cent of noil (waste), aoe Pys 73 pounds of top. 
Result, 


00 pounds of fine territory wool yields 22 of top. 
As the shrinkage of fine sr wool varies To 8 to 73 per cent, 
I have taken an average shr' as 70 5 = 


ne medium territory ae pea ke 1 : Taking off strings, 
an 8 and refuse (4 cent) N. 83. mies of sorted wool. 
Sup faki 7 per cent, yiel meS 33 per cent of clean wool, yields 31.68 
unds of scoured wool. In carding it makes 7 per cent of card and 
rr waste, yields 29.46 pounds of carded sliver. In combing it makes 
17 per cent of noil (waste), leaves 24.45 pounds of top. anii 100 
pounds of fine medium territory wool yields 24.45 pounds of top. 
Medium half-blood re, wool (American). Take 100 pounds: 
.. = —_ dung 1 fribs, and refuse (4 per cent) leaves 90 
wool. Shrinking 62 per cent, yielding 38 per cent of 
scoured pobre jelds 36.48 pounds of scoured wool. In carding it makes 6 
card. and burr waste, paaa 34.29 pounds of carded wool. In 
Pombing it makes 16 per cent of noil (waste), yields 28.80 pounds of top. 
Result, 100 pounds of -blood territory wool yields 28.80 pounds of top. 
Fine unwashed 8288 and N gan —77 aoe ponas N 
OR StI d ocks, an r cen eaves pounds o 
— “Sirin 840 per er eent, ‘yielding 36 per cent, yields 33.12 
eee “Of — wool. In ca it makes 5 per cent of card and 
bure wa waste, yields 31.46 pounds: 5 pn sliver. In combing it makes 15 
t of noil (waste), — — 26.74 pounds of top. Result. 100 pounds 
of 2 ia Ohio and Michigan wool yields : 6.47 pounds of top. 
aes fine — wool. Take 100 pounds: Taking off strings, dung 
OA setane S — r orgie) aus : 6 pounds, 3 hte 
cent, r cen e 2 poun scou woo 
ine Gr per, C it mak akes T per Sent t of card and bur waste, 29.46 pounds 
earded sliver. In combing it makes 17 per cent of noils (waste), 24.45 
pounds top. Result, 100 pounds of average fine Texas wool yield 24.45 
äs 


string, tags (du locks), and refuse (3 per cent) leaves 97 — 
— — ‘Shrinking 64 64 per cent, yielding 36 per cent of scoured 
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top. 
SCOURED WOOL TO CLOTH. 

The statements submitted above have shown the total shrinkage from 
mited below show separately the shrinkage from the scoured wool to 
the top, a partially manufactured product. Further statements sub- 
mitted below show separately the s nakee from the scoured wool to 
the finished cloth in the processes of manufacturing, and in some cases 
also the shrinkage from the greasy wool to the scoured wool. That 3 
Giger of greasy wool are required to make 1 pound of scoured wool 

as long been a fundamental proposition in the framing of the tariffs 
of the United States. These statements that follow show conelusively 
the additional shrinkage from the scoured wool to the finished fabric. 

The Talbot Mills, of North Billerica, Mass., state that on the basis 
of their three samples submitted it requires 13 pounds of scoured wool 
to produce 1 pound of cloth. 

The Botany Worsted Mills, of Passaic, N. J., whose managers have 
important experience on both sides of ocean, state that the loss 
between the top and the finished dress goods approximates from 15 to 
20 per cent, and that 100 pounds of scoured wool produces about 60 to 
65 per cent of finished cloth, and give other important particulars. 
Four samples of dress goods are submitted. 

The H um Company, of Rockville, Conn., submits samples of 
fine worsteds made from Australian yarn, and states than 100 pounds 
of yarn in the gray produces 81.2 pounds of finished cloth. 

he Globe Woolen Company, of Utica, N. X., submits samples of 
carded woolen and worsted cloth, and states that 1 und of scoured 
wool will yield 11.25 ounces of woolen cloth, and that 1 nd of 
scoured wool will yield in one sample 10.41 ounces, and in another 11.40 
ounces of worsted cloth. 

George E. Kunhardt, of Lawrence, Mass., submits eight samples of 
wools, worsteds, and serges, and states that in one fabric 1 pound of 
scoured wool yields 0.78 pound of finished cloth, and in the other 1 
pound of scoured wool yields 0.83 pound of finished cloth. 

The Rock Manufacturing Company, of Rockville, Conn., submits a 
ponent g of uniform cloth, and states that 4,000 pounds of fine domestic 
wool in the grease will yield 1,280 pounds of clean white wool, and 
that this wool will yield 921.60 po of finished cloth. 

The Waterloo Woolen Manufacturing Company submits two samples 
of blue broadcloth, and states that the quantity of scoured wool in each 
pound of cloth is approximately 13 pounds. It adds that although the 
shrinkage of the Australian wool used in one of the samples is given 
as 56 per cent, 

8 is proper to state that in Europe similar goods are 
made from wools of a much higher shrinkage. On account of the 
specific duty on wool, it is necessary to select for importation such 
as is of low shrinkage. Owing to the relatively small 8 of this, 
there is keen competition among purchasers for America. It follows 
that European manufacturers obtain equally good wool of heavier 
shrinkage at a lower price per scoured pound. It follows also that 
America can import only in very limited quantities the fine wools 
grown in South America and the Cape of Good — — 

Thomas Oakes & Co., of Bloomfield, N. J., state that from 1.38 to 
1.44 pounds of scoured wool are required to produce a pound of finished 
cloth, according to samples submitted by them. 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., of North Andover, Mass., submit samples 
of dress and broadcloth, and state that from 1.30 to 1.40 pounds 
of sco’ wool are required to produce 1 pound of cloth. 

The letters are published below: 

‘ALBOT MILLS, 


＋. 
North Billerica, Mass., January 2, 1909, 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, Esq 
Presiden 


t National Association Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass, 
Dean SIR: Replying to yours of December 30, the samples already 
sent in, A and B, require 14 pounds of scoured wool per pound of cloth. 
Yours, truly, x 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President, 


Passaic, N. J., January 4, 1909. 
Wu. WHITMAN, E 


Sq», 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dran Sm: In answer to your esteemed fayors of December 15 and 18, 
8 and as requested, we beg to reply to your several queries as 
Ollows: 


1. One hundred pounds wool in usually yield from 25 per 
0 


the pme 

cent in territory up to 44 per cent of Australian finished t 
one hundred pounds wool in th 

results: 


e grease render the following 


One-half 
blood 
domestic. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
80 8⁰ 


Sorted wool.. about 85 
Top and noil.- 40 — 26 82 
Tops, standard 0 214 271 


—— tg.. L 

3. The loss between top and finished dress goods approximates 15 per 
cent to 22 per cent. 

4. One hundred junds scoured wool would produce about 60 per 
cent to 65 per cent finished cloth. 

5. Rej ng the question of comparative scale of wa here and 
as paid on the European continent, we beg to say that so far as we are 
informed the wages in this country are at least twice that paid abroad, 
and In many cases three times higher. 

The Australian wools that we use are the lighter shrinkage wools 
from that country, which, under existing conditions, we can import to 


tyle No. 3 (low); 
„4 (best), 


e 
2d instant, with yampa referred to by 

We trust the above information will al 
and Means Committee of the importance that the 8 
as now fixed be maintained on our class of goods, and that they will 
see the justice to so recommend the present tariff to be continued in 
the new tarif law they intend to introduce. 

We remain, yours, very truly, 


6 gal ;” “style No. 7 (fne); ” 
will serve your purpose. 
receipt of your favor on the 
ou, for which we thank you. 
you in convincing the Ways 

duties 


BOTANY WORSTED MILES, 
Ferp. KUEN, Treasurer. 


HocKANUM COMPANY, 
i Rockville, Conn., January 6, 1909. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN, 

78 Chauncy street, Boston, Mass. 

Dran Sm: At your request we are 32 you a number of samples 
of fine worsteds made from Australian worsted yarns, Our ence 
in 5 these goods is that they show an average 
from the worsted yarn in the gray to the finished cloth of 19 per cen 
and we account for this 19 cent shrinking as follows: Six per cent 


u ma ing; Ba par ent oss in wie ma A per a aoe n — 
us, pounds of yarn in gra: uces 94 pounds after dyeing, 
asy cloth, 81.2 — 4 ae finished cloth. 


pounds 
Trusting that this is what you want, 
Yours, very truly, 


F. T. MAXWELL, Treasurer. 


GLOBE WOOLEN COMPANY, 
Utica, N. Y., January 1, 1909. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN, President, 
683 Atlantio avenuc, Boston, Mass. 

Duar SiR: Your favor of December 30 received. Inclosed please find 
statement showing weight of finished cloth in each of the samples we 
sent you that can be made from 1 pound of scoured wool. The inclosed 
statement, taken in connection with our statements - sent you dated 
December 23, 1908, will show the details of shrinkage fr: 


om greasy wool 
to finished cloth. 
The 80 Australian referred to means grade of wool and not size of 


yarn. 
Yours, truly, GLOBE WOOLEN COMPANY, 
i Jonx SIMSON, Superintendent. 
Carded woolen cloth. 
Sample. Weight of 


scoured wool,| finished cloth. 


Weight of 
cloth. 


Ounces. 
11,40 
10.41 


LAWRENCE, Mass., January 4, 1909. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: With reference to your favor of December 31, and an- 
swering the inquiries you made in your letter of December 11, we are 
herewith inclosing eight reference samples: First, two fancy woolens, 
our 5600 and 6000 lines; second, three fancy worsteds, our 4450, 5250, 
and 8200 lines; and third, serges, our 160, 180, and 300. 

In paragraph 3 we d ate the loss between scoured wool and fin- 
ished cloth on our 


woolen fabrics. 


We hope this matter is sent you in satisfactory shape. 
Yours, fai A 


ly, 
GEORGE E. KUNHARDT. 


I. Carded woolen cloths. 


D. 


Domestic .| Fall California. 
—— E d Sn and terri- 
ry. 


5600....| 4 pounds 9 ounces 
6000....| 8 pounds 1 ounce.. 


2/408 X A , colored. 
-| 2/428 erent — 5 gray yarn. 
2/288 Ar. m gray yarn. 


III. LOSS BETWEEN SCOURED WOOL AND FINISHED CLOTH. 

In the above 5,600 line the equivalent for 1 pound of scoured wool 
is 0.78 pound of finished cloth. 

In the above 6,000 line the equivalent for 1 pound of scoured wool is 
0.83 pound finished cloth. 

MEMORANDUM. 

If 1 pound of scoured wool makes 0.78 pound finished cloth, it would 

uire 20.5 ounces of scoured wool to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 

f 1 pound of scoured wool makes 0.83 pound finished cloth, it would 
require 19.3 ounces of scoured wool to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 


THE Rock MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Rockville, Conn., December 17, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN: We hand you herewith our method of g the cost 
per finished yarn of the wool used in making an indigo, wool-dyed, 
steam-finished dark blue uniform cloth, to weigh 16 ounces per linear 


give 1,280 pauna of loan white wool. 
During the various processes of manufacture—carbonizing, coloring, 


carding, spinning, dressing, weaving, and finishing—there will be an 
additional shrinkage of 28 per cent, which will leave 921.60 pounds of 
finished cloth. z 
a Pounds. 
Fine domestic wool in the grease------------------=-----— 4, 000 
68 per cent shrinkage during scouring——— 2, 720 
Clean: white wool ... = — 1. 280 
28 per cent shrinkage during manufacture . 
J i |) oe eee ast, OG 


Four and one-half pounds of greasy wool to 1 pound of cloth. 
sat Dang you below a sample of the cloth produced by the above 
ule. 


THE Rock MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WATERLOO WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York, January 4, 1909. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, Esq., 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
Dear Sır: Replying to your various communications, I have sent 
you two samples, as follows: 
CARDED WOOLEN CLOTHS. 


follows that European manufacturers obtain equally good 
heavier shrinkage at a lower price per scoured pound. It follows also 
that America can import only in very limited quantities the fine wools 
grown in South America and the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is stated above that approximately 14 pounds of scoured wools are 
required to make 1 pound of goods. This is subject to variation, de- 
pending on the amount of vegetable matter, kemp, and short fiber in 
each purchase of wool, upon the amount of finish given the cloth, and 
is also influenced by the fact that most broadcloth manufacturers deliver 
goods weighing more than the contract calls for. Thus 11 pounds of 
scoured wool will produce sometimes .975 pound of cloth, sometimes 
1.08 pounds of cloth, the variation between these limits depending on 
the factors mentioned above. 
Yours, truly, 
WATERLOO WOOLEN MANUFACTURING Co., 
A. M. PATTERSON, President. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., January 9, 1909. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, Esq. 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sin: We have your favor of yesterday's date requesting that 
we send the quantity represented in pounds of scoured wool required 
for 1 pound of finished cloth in the several samples previously sent to 
you. We forwarded yesterday the same information represented by per- 
centages, but now inclose the same, as you request, in pounds: 


Pounds scoured wool to 1 pound finished wool. 
Woolens : 


The results, so far as our samples are concern 
think an ave of 1.40 would fairly represent 


for 1 pound finished product. 
5 Yours, truly, . THOMAS OAKES & Co. 


are so uniform we 
scoured quantity 
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M. T. STEVENS & Sons COMPANY, 
North Andover, Mass., January 11, 1909. 


8 i 
Weight clean woo! 
Goods. Bufe Quality of stock. required to 
yard. produce 
one pound 
of goods. 
Dress goods: neces. 
F 8.75 Fine medium territory... 1.30 
F. 8 Ae do 1.30 
D. Day BS) RS 1.32 
Broadel 
A S do. 1,32 
B 6.3 |.....do. 1.4 
9 6.9 | Cape ani 14 


A SUMMARIZED STATEMENT. 


The tables of Harry Hartley & Co. show the actual quantity in 
pounds of wool top, worsted yarn, and finished goods made from 100 
of greasy wool in the bale, and the 


pounds uivalent number of pounds 
of greasy wool required for the cloth, recapitulated as follows: 
ee Pounds Pounds a a 
Poun 0 0 
. of tops. worsted | finishea | greasy 
— cloth, 
Fine merino territory............ 21.73 20.64 17.55 5.7 
Fine medium territory .........-. 24.45 23.23 19.75 5.1 
Medium one-half blood territory 28, 80 27.36 23.27 4.3 
Fine medium unwashed Ohio and 
i — 26. 47 25.15 21.38 4.7 
24.45 23. 23 19.75 5.1 
Twelve months Texas, long sta: 27.90 26.50 22. 53 4.4 
One-quarter blood territory 87.80 35. 43 30.12 8.3 
From the best estimate obtainable the average shrin from greasy 


wool to scoured wool of the entire wool product of the United States is 
at least 60 per cent. 

On t basis, 100 ponada of such greasy wool would, as a broad, 
general statement, yield, on the average, 974 pounds of sorts, 39 pounds 
of scoured wool, 31.2 pounds of top, 294 pounds of worsted yarn, 25 
pounds of finished worsted cloth. 

From the testimony already received we have the 8 results: 

Carded woolen cloths.—Ten exhibits; 24 samples from mills makin 
finished poe from greasy wool bought in the bale. Average, 3.7 
e of wool to 1 pound of cloth; lowest, 3 pounds; highest, 4.64 
pounds. 

Carded woolen cloths.—Eight exhibits; 28 samples showing the 
amount of scoured wool required to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 
Average, 1.37 pounds; lowest, 1.20 pounds; highest, 1.55 pounds. 

Compensating duty required on the basis of scoured wool dutiable at 
83 cents equals 45.21 cents. 

Worsted cloths from mills making their own tops and yarns.—Three 
exhibits; 12 samples. Average, 3.66 5 of wool to 1 pound of 
finished cloth; lowest, 2.56 pounds; highest, 4.55 pounds. 

Worsted cloths from millz making their own tops and yarns.—Three 
exhibits; 12 samples 3 the number of unds of scoured wool 
required to make 1 pound of finished cloth. verage, 1.55 pounds of 
scores e to 1 pound of finished eloth; lowest, 1.40 pounds; highest, 

7 unds. 

aang duty required on the basis of scoured wool dutiable at 
33 cents equals 51.15 cents. 

Worsted cloths made by manufacturers who purchase their worsted 
yarns, showing loss between yarn and cloth.—Two exhibits; 11 sam- 

les; 8 Australian worsted yarn; 1 Australian and territory yarn; 
2 fine medium territory yarn; 18.84 ounces of worsted yarn are re- 
quired to make 1 pound of finished goods; shrinkage, 15+ per cent. 

These exact statements, drawn from the actual business experience of 
representative importers of wool and manufacturers of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, are strong cumulative testimony that the standard of 
4 pounds of greasy wool to 1 pound of finished cloth, the long-recognized 
basis of the compensatory duty, is a just standard, and that it ought to 
be embodied in the wool and woolen schedule of the tariff law which 
the Committee on Ways and Means is now considering. It is not denied 
that there are wools less than 4 pounds of which will produce a pound 
of cloth. y 

Those hostile interests which attack our compensatory duty as a part- 
of the protective system are in the habit of selecting such wools, as has 
been done by certain English manufacturers of Bradford, in a brief sub- 
mitted to your committee by their representatives, F. Butterfield & Co., 
of New York. But, on the other hand, there are wools in constant use 
in this country, of both foreign and domestic production, more than 4 
pounds of which are required to produce a pound of finished cloth. 

That statement of Senator ALDRICH, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, which we have already quoted, goes right to the 
heart of this question of compensatory duties when, referring to the 
foes of a protective policy, Senator ALDRICH says: 

“ They kio selected certain kinds of wool, and declared that in these 
particular instances the proportion of shrinkage and waste is only as 2 
or 3 pounds of wool to 1 of cloth. I grant there are such instances; but 
as it is the weakest link in the chain or the lowest point in the levee 
that determines efficiency, so we are bound to take the highest shrink- 
age wools accessible to foreigners and to calculate the compensatory 
duty on the basis of these. If our manufacturers are excluded from 
the use of this class of wools, their competitors do use them, and it is 
against these that the equalization of conditions is to be effected. 

s „it has been a that the formula is wrong, because 
certain fabrics are produ in which 4 pounds of wool, even of this 
high-shrinking quality, are not required to manufacture a pound of 
goods, while the compensatory duty is fixed at four times the wool 
duty. Goods woven on cotton warps or containing some admixture of 


1909. 
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shoddy are cited. I t the facts in this instance also. But we 
must, as I have already shown, arrange the compensation on the basis 
of the best cloths; otherwise we should determine, by our l tion, 
that the manufacture in this country shall be confined to the lower 
graves of goods. That would be to affix the brand of permanent in- 
erlority upon our woolen manufactures. Nor is it poe le in a tariff 
bill to so adjust a system of compensatory duties that it shall exactly fit 
the amount of wool consumed in an almost infinite variety of fabrics.” 

Another objection that may be urged to ew the proportion of 
4 pounds of wool to 1 pound of cloth, and a com tory 
duty on this basis, is that the t shrinkage in the wool is not always 
— lost—as in the case of noils, for instance. But the manifest 
reply to this, which has been prons before and is now emphasized 
again, is that though these noiis have a value, that value is very much 
less than the foreign or original cost of the wool from which they 
were made—less than the foreign cost of the wool, exclusive of the 
duty. Thus, it is plain that the manufacturer, who pays the duty on 
the wool and the noils included in it, does not recover the duty paid 
upon the noils when he sells them. Therefore the value of the noils 
can rightfully be eliminated from the calculation. 

What the tariff makers have sought in pant years is to fix a fair 
average standard, sufficient under all normal circumstances to compen- 
sate American wool manufacturers for the relatively high rates of duty 
which they are required to pay upon their raw material. This standard 
of 4 pounds of greasy wool to 1 pound of cloth, though often assailed 
by rival foreign 5 interests and their representatives in the 

nited States, has stood the test of forty years of critical examination, 
and we urge you respectfully that it once more be adopted by your 
committee in the preparation of the new tariff law. 

Very truly, yours, 
William Whitman, Boston, president and chairman ex 
officio; Frederic 8. Clark, North Billerica, Mass.; 
Walter Erben, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis B. Goodall, 
Sanford, Me.; Edwin ham Greene, Boston, Mass. ; 
Joseph R. Grundy, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Hope- 
well, Boston, Mass.; George E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, 
Mass.; J. R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. I.; Francis T. 
Maxwell, Rockville, Conn.; J. F. Maynard, Utica, 
N. V.; Thomas Oakes, Bloomfield, N. J.; Winthro 
L. Marvin, Secretary, Tarif Committee Nationa 
Association of Wool nufacturers. 


COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WOOL MANUFACTURERS, FEBRUARY 10, 1909. 


Boston, Mass., February 9, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We wish to submit to you herewith some supplementary 
statements from manufacturers relative to the compensatory duties, 
showing the amount of greasy wool required to make a pound of cloth, 
the shrinkage between top and yarn, etc. 

The American Woolen Company submits 10 vy aes of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, and states that from 3.34 to 4.55 pounds of greasy 
wool are required to produce 1 pound of these fabrics. 

John and James Dobson, of the Falls of Sepp boreal Carpet and Plush 
Mills, submit four samples of cloths, and state t with the exception 
of the Australian wool it takes more than 4 pounds of unwashed’ wool 
to make a pound of these cloths—the Australian a little less. 

The Middlesex Company submits two samples of uniform cloth, and 
states that a little more than 4 pounds of greasy wool are required to 
make 1 pound of one of these fabrics and slightly over 5 pounds to 
make 1 pound of the other. 

Statements of the Pocasset Worsted company: 8. Slater & Sons, the 
Standish: Worsted Company, and the Dunn Worsted Mills relate to the 
5 between tops and yarn, yarn and cloth, scoured wool and 
cloth, ete. 

This testimony Is confirmatory of other statements of manufacturers 
already submitted by us to your committee. 

We submit, also, a statement of Brown & Adams, wool commission 
merchants of Boston, that Australian fine wools will shrink from 45 to 
65 per cent, Cape wools from 55 to 75 per cent, and South American 
— pa from 50 to 72 —— cent—confirming in general statements already 
filed with the committee from John G. Wright and Farnsworth, Thayer 
& Stevenson, that 4 8 of greasy wool to 1 pound of finished cloth 

a k 


is the proper basis o compensatory duty. 
ery ey, yours, 
William Whitman, Boston, president and chairman ex 
officio ; ederic S. Clark, North Billerica, Mass.; 
Charles H. Harding, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis B. 
Goodall, Sanford, Me.; Joseph R. Grundy, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John Ho ohn P. Wood 


well, Boston, Mass. ; x 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. I.: 
Francis T. Maxwell, Rockville, Conn.; J. F. Ma i 
Utica, N. X., and Thomas Oakes, Bloomfield, N. J., 
tariff committee, National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers; Winthrop L. Marvin, secretary. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Wa. M. Woon, President, 
Boston, Mass., January 18, 1909. 
Wu. 55 E: 


sq.. 
resident National Association 55 Wool Manufacturers, 
78 uncey Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sm: We forward you herewith samples of woolen and worsted 
fabrics and trust the information given below is what you require, 
Sample “A”: 9} ounces broadcloth made from domestic wool. Re- 
uires 4 pounds of grease wool or 22} ounces of clean wool to make 
ound of cloth. 
Sample “B”: 20 ounces kersey made of Australian wool. Requires 
84 pannus of grease wool or 22 ounces of clean wool per pound of 
0 


Sample “C": 16 ounces kersey made from Australian wool. Re- 
guies 34 pounds of grease wool or 22 ounces clean wool per pound of 
cloth. 

Sample “D”: 17 ounces indigo kersey made from domestic wool. Re- 


ia 4 pounds of grease wool or 224 ounces clean wool per pound of 
cloth. 


Sample “1”: 13 
Requires 3.34 poun: 
pound of cloth. 

ple “2”: 16 ounces worsted made of territory wool. Requires 
pose pounds of grease wool or 1.70 pounds of clean wool per pound of 


Sample “3”: 18 ounces worsted made from territory wool. Requires 
oon pounds of grease wool or 1.78 pounds of clean wool per pound of 
cloth. 


ounces worsted cloth made from domestic wool. 
of grease wool or 1.64 pounds of clean wool per 


Sample “4": 16 ounces worsted made from territory wool. Re- 
rea . i unds of grease wool or 1.54 po of clean wool per 
Sample “5”: 15 ounces worsted made from Australlan wool. Re- 
quires 3.37 pounds of grease wool or 1.61 pounds of clean wool per 
pound of cloth. 
ple “6°: 18 ounces worsted made from Australian wool. Re- 
quires 3.37 pounds of grease wool or 1.61 pounds of clean wool per 


pound of cloth. 
Yours, truly, AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, 
C. J. BODFISH, 


Manufacturing Sceretary. 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL 
CARPET AND PLUSH MILES, 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1909. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN x ue à 


2 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR Sm: I herewith send you four different samples of cloths, num- 
bered 1 to 4, inclusive. 2 » 5 

No. 1 is a cloth made from all Australian wool. I also send you the 
amount of scoured fine wool that it will take to make a pound of this 
cloth, calculated, as you will see, as per sheet inclosed. 

I also send you sample marked No. 2, made from half Australian 
and half domestic fine Montana, with the same calculations. 

I also send you samples made from Ohio wool, marked No. 3, with 
the same calculations. 

I also send you samples No. 4, made from territory wool, with caleu- 


lations. 
In making these calculations, I take 4 pounds of each kind of wool 
in unwash condition. I think you will find these calculations as 


near accurate as it is possible to get them. The shrinkage of wools 
you can ascertain in ton as well as I can. Of course, these are from 
actual experience. The higher the finish of the goods in the way of 
broadcloth, the more the shrinkage will be. 

You will notice that the manufacture of broadcloth is a very differ- 
ent proposition from the manufacture of a worsted piece of goods. In 
many cases these goods are in the fulling mills for a whole day to be 
felted; the higher the felting the heavier the loss. 

You will notice that, with the exception of the Australian wool, it 
takes more than 4 pounds of unwashed wool to make a pound of 
cloth; the Australian takes a little less. The wools ——— in Silesia, 
in Russia, and the Cape of Good Hope have a much higher shrinkage 
than the Australian wools, but the average is about the American 
standard of shrinka 

Hoping the above 


n Eiforma tion will be of service:to you, I remain, 
Yours, very respectful 


ly, 
JAMES DOBSON. 


MIDDLESEX COMPANY, 
Lowell, Mass., January 1}, 1909. 
Wu. WHITMAN, E. 


28d. 
President National Association of Woot Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dran Sin: I beg to hand you herewith two samples of cloth manufac- 
tured by the Middlesex Company. These are of a type produced by this 
company for a great many years and are used in making uniforms. 
Sample No. 1 is made of fine Ohio wool, and from 100 pounds of wool 
in the bale we made 24.36 pounds of cloth, or a little more than 4 
pounds of wool to a pound of cloth. 
Sample No. 2 is made chiefly from Idaho wool, and from 100 pounds 
of this wool we made 19.87 pounds of cloth, or slightly over 5 pounds of 
wool to a pound of cloth. 


Pocasser Worstep COMPANY, 

Boston, Mass., January II, 1909. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMAN, 

President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dran Mr. WHITMAN: Replying to your letter of January 9, I am 
inclosing a memorandum giving the shrinkage losses from top to 
worsted yarn for the years 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908. These losses 
include the invisible losses, and they are exactly as taken from our 
books. ‘They are figured on the basis of a half-blood quality similar 
to your 4's quality. During the year 1908 the loss is smaller than 
during the previous years, and this is accounted for by the fact that 
we have been using finer qualities of wool. We have found, when 


using quarter bl both domestic and foreign, our shrinkage loss to 
up as high as 16 per cent, and on low quarter bloods I can readily 
Believe that it will in some instances go above 20 per cent. 


I am also inclosing some data giving prices of labor in England for a 
worsted yarn mill similar to the Pocasset; and also data on the selling 
rice of 1 + a and worsted tops in various qualities in Bradford 


n November, 1908. You may find it of interest to tabulate these fig- 
ures, and they may be of value to your committee in showing the exact 
5 as costs, at the present time in this country and 
Bradford. 


Roughly speaking, I find that the labor costs in our own mill are 
about 130 per cent higher than the costs here given. I think it is fair 
to assume that general fixed charges in this country are about double 
to what they are in * In tabulating some of these figures I 
seem to find that if the duty on wool is dropped from 11 to 8 cents, it 
will be to have a larger ad valorem duty on worsted yarn in 
order to compensate for this drop, especially on yarns from 40's up to 
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70's. 


As the tariff is now, we could readil 
on numbers like 70’s and So's, we finding 
compete in the general market against yarn imported from Germany and 


have a little higher tariff 
at we have been unable to 


England in these numbers. Of course we do not care to make any great 
amount in these numbers, but if a scientific duty is arranged it should 
be arranged so that all classes of worsted yarn should be proportionate 
in the protection they have from the tariff. 

ery truly, yours, F. C. FLETCHER, 


Pocasset Worsted Company—Memorandum of shrinkages between the 
top and the finished yarn, including waste and invisible loss. 
Per cent. 


These shrinkages are based on a half-blood quality. During the 
ycar 1908 the qualities run in the mill were finer than a half-blood ; 


during the other years about an average half-blood. When using three- 
eighths and quarter-blood wools we have had the shrinkages go as high 
as 16 per cent. The invisible loss, largely moisture, averages about 23 
per cent. 


Boston, Mass., January 18, 1909. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sin: I am in recelpt of your letter of January 15. In the 
shrinkage report which 1 ve you there was included the waste made 
in the spinning, this shrinkage showing the total difference between the 
pounds of top used during the year and the yarn produced, taking waste 
of all kinds made in the mill. We find in mak ng tests on small lots 
that there is a great variation in the percentage of shrinkage, owing to 
the invisible loss being different on different days. We also find that 
there is a loss between the tops at 131 per cent condition and the yarn 
shipped out of from 2) to 3 per cent, and our yearly figures of invisible 
loss bear out the average loss figured from week to week. 

Another point which I might mention is that we take a great deal of 
sliver out of the top in e drawing, seldom finding e top clear 
enough all the way through to allow none of the sliver to be taken out 
in one or the other of the preparations. It is possible that we make 
more waste here than a mill ordinarily would do which makes the tops 
in its own mill, and to some degree this might account for a seemingly 
higher proportion of waste than you figure at the Arlington Mills. 

Trusting taa soore answers your question, 

ery tru ours, 
H IE iea F. C. FLETCHER. 


MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM, 
Atlantic City, N. J., January 14, 1909. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, Esq. 

Dran Sin: Inclosed please find original letter from Mr. Spaulding 
Bartlett to me under date of January 19, answering the questions in 
yours to me of January 7. 

I am, very truly, yours, FRANK BULKELEY SMITH, 


Treas., 8. Slater Sons, Inc. 


S. SLATER & Son (Incorporated), 
Webster, Mass., January 12, 1909. 
FRANK BULKELEY SMITH 


> Esq., 
Marlborough-Blenheim, ‘Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dear Sin: Yours of the 11th, from Baltimore, inclosing Mr. Whit- 

man’s letter of January 7, is received, and I would answer his ques- 
as follows: 

Hone teen twill. The fine Ohio wool used in the manufacture of 

this cloth was washed. 

2. The 444 cloth was made of unwashed wool, and in using the 
word “domestic” we do not intend to distinguish it from territory 
wool because it was made of territory wool, but used the word “ domes- 
tie“ because, in Mr. Whitman's letter of mber 11, under the 
head, “Carded woolen cloths,” question D, he asks us to state in 
the case of each whether it is made of foreign or domestic wool. 

3. It takes 20.8 ounces of scoured wool to make 1 pound of finished 
cloth of the character of the two samples sent him; that is, the Silesian 
twill and the 444 cloth. 


Respectfully, S. BARTLETT. 


B. F. Mellor, president The Standish Worsted Company, makers of 
high-grade cloth; mills, Plymouth, Mass. 

PLYMOUTH, MASS., January 20, 1909. 
Messrs. HARDING, WHITMAN & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. WM. WHITMAN. 

Dear Sm: Yours of the 14th received and noted. In reply sae 
find inclosed four samples of our cloth, two light and two heavy 
weights. On sample marked No. 1 we require 133 ounces of yarn and 
the cloth finishes 124 ounces. On sample marked No. 2 we require 15 
ounces of stock and the cloth weighs 133 ounces. On sample marked 
No. 8 we require 183 ounces of stock and the cloth weighs 17 ounces. 
On the sample marked No. 4 we require 184 ounces of stock and the 
cloth weighs 17 ounces. 

These samples represent the yarious kinds of yarn which we use 
in 1 quantities, and we hope they will give you the information 

ou desire. 
7 Yours, truly, THE 


STANDISH Worstep Company, 
E. H. Dow. 


Duxx WoRSTED MILLS, 
Woonsocket, R. I., January 18, 1909. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITMA? 


N, 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dran Sm: Your favor of the 14th received during writer's absence, 
hence the delay in answering same. Under separate cover we are mail- 
ing you samples of cloth made from XXXX grade, XXX grado and PX 
grade. We do not make a cloth from grade similar to Prime. These 
goods we have made for some len of e, and writer has gone over 
our figures very carefully and finds that they average as follows: 
XXXX stock r 1.10 pounds of worsted yarn to make 1 pound of 
worsted cloth. X stock averages 1.113 of worsted yarn to make 1 


unds of worsted 
this information 


Dunn WORSTED MILLS, 
E. L. DUNN, Treasurer. 


pound of worsted goods. PX stock averages 1.16 
yarn to make 1 pound of worsted goods. We trus 
will be satisfactory to you. 

Yours, very truly, 


Brown & ADAMS, 


Boston, January 13, 1909. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN, Esq., 
President National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sin: In response to your question as to the shrinkages of for- 
eign wools we beg to reply that, based on our experience as wool mer- 
chants, covering a long period of years, it is our belief that by far the 
larger proportion of the foreign wools grown of merino blood will 
shrink on the average over 56 per cent. To be more specific, would 
say that the Australian fine wools as a class will shrink all the way 
from 45 cent to 65 per cent. Wools from the Cape of Good Hope 
the shrinkage is from 55 to 75 per cent. From South America, from 50 
to 72 per cent. The Spanish wools will average around 64 per cen 
the French wools around 65 per cent, and the German wools aroun 
65 per cent. 

Very truly, yours, 
THE BUSTED RAG TRUST, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we were informed by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIveR] that there was a rag trust. 
I have some information here—I think some of it comes from 
the same newspaper from which the Senator quoted—and 
while this information may differ from his, I do not think it 
will differ very much, as it looks as though it were more a “ rag 
bust” than a rag turst. I submit it, however, and ask that it 
may be printed. It is not long, only two or three small items 
and a couple of letters. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no objection to its being printed. It 
appears that this American United Woolen By-Products Com- 
pany is in the hands of receivers. I learn that it went into 
the receivers’ hands not on account of its failure to succeed in 
business, but because of a controversy as to who should be 
the president of it, the original organizer claiming that they 
ought not to move him out because he had introduced the rest 
of them to a very good thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. As this relates to the general subject of 
trusts and we are anxious to get all the information we can 
regarding them, and as there is not much of it, I ask that this 
matter may go into the Recorp. It is a most formidable trust. 
It claims to owe as much as $13,634 and to have assets amount- 
ing to approximately $8,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the request will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BUSINESS TROUBLES—NEW YORK—THE UNITED WOOLEN BY-PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 
[From the Daily Trade Record, May 21, 1909.] 

Following an unrecorded assignment made by the company to Samuel 
S. Levor, associated with the F. B. Q. Clothing Company for the benefit 
of creditors, an involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed yesterday 
against the United Woolen By-Products Company, of 35 Vestry street. 
The petition was filed by Colins, Wells & Hughes for these creditors: 
Hays, Levi & Co., $279; The Washington Clothing Company, $275, and 
The Fechheimer-Fishel Company, $286. It was alle that the com- 
pany made an assignment on May 19 and admitted in writing its 

ability to pay its debts. 

When it became known yesterday morning that the stockholders of 
the company had agreed to an assignment being made at a meeting the 
evening before, the bankruptcy petition was anticipated. As stated 
yesterday, a sheriff went into the place on Tuesday on a judgment for 
electrical work. The liabilities of the company are $13,634 and the 
assets approximately $8,000. p 


[From the Commercial Bulletin, May 22, 1909.1 


It is reported that at a meeting of the creditors of the United 
Woolen By-Products Company, of New York, held some days ago, resolu- 
tions were adopted to call a meeting this week for the purpose of making 
a general assignment of the business for the benefit of the creditors. 
The liabilities of the company are said to be more than $13,500, while 
the value of the stock on hand is estimated at $8,000, 


Brown & ADAMs. 


In the absence of objection, 


UNITED WOOLEN BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
[From the Commercial Bulletin, May 29, 1909. 


Every little while the clothing manufacturers of the eran tre ere ap- 
proached by some “ wise guy,“ who tells them that they are being un- 
mercifully robbed by the dealer in woolen rags that they are not receiv- 
ing what er d should from the dealers for their clips and that the only 
sure “ get-rich-quick ” method of disposing of their new clips is to form 
a combination with other clothing manufacturers and sell through a 
concern to be formed by themselves, thus eliminating the wholesale 
dealer, and thereby reaping the enormous profits that should rightfully 
go to them. The scheme has been tried time and time again, but never 
with success. The latest concern in this line to fall was the United 
Woolen By-Products Company, of 25 Vestry street, New Vork, a peti- 
tion in Ltn! os having been filed against them by the following cred- 
itors: Hays, Levi & Co., $279; Washington Clothing Company, $275; 
and Fechheimer Fishel Company, $286. 

The following is what the New York Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin has to say about them: . 

It was vae that the company is insolvent, on May 19 made an 
assignment, and admitted in writing inability to pay Its debts and 
willingness to be adjudges bankrupt. Deputy Sheriff Porges had al- 
rea made a levy on the assets under an execution of $271 in favor 


va 5 ê Charles A. Borne Company, and put a keeper in the place of 
usiness. 

The company was incorporated on December 27, 1907. with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000, and great things were expected of the new concern; 


shall be based u 
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which sought to revolutionize the business in this line. The original 

lan was to form an association of clothing and cloak manufacturers, 

ke from them their woolen clippings, and disposing of them to shoddy 
and paper manufacturers. Stock of the corporation was to be given 
to the members in payment for clippings up to July 1, 1908, after which 
cash was to be paid for the clippings. 

The business depression following the panic of 1907, it Is said, oper- 
ated against the venture; there was a lack of cash capital, dissen- 
tions arose among those interested in the corporation regarding the 
policy of the business, and various changes took place among the com- 
pany. Since the start there have been four presidents, the last one, 
oseph I. Klatz, haying taken charge about three weeks ago. Meetings 
have recently been held to devise plans to pay off the claims of creditors 
and . egies the assets, and it was finally decided to make an assign- 
ment for the benefit of all the creditors. 


New Tonk Crry, June 9, 1909. 
Mr. WINTHROP L. Marvin, 


New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: I received your telegram to-day, as follows: 

“Can you ascertain and send to me the capitalization, volume of 
business, and other important details of United Woolen By-Products 
Company, referred to by our enemies in Congress as a gigantic trust?“ 

To which I sent the following reply : 

“Telegram received. New York corporation. Capital 
$3,000,000. WIll send further details.” 

Since sending above, which I confirm, I have learned that this so- 
called “trust” is now in bankruptcy. I inclose $. ing from the 


stock, 


Daily Trade Record of May 21. This is the same $3,000,000 com- 
pany referred to in my telegram. I verified this by later reports in 


the papers. 
Yours, very truly, MALCOLM D. WHITMAN. 


S. Rawitser & Co. (Incorporated), 
Rawitser, N. Y., June 9, 1909. 
Hon. Francis E. Warren, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I have read in this evening’s paper that the question of a 
rag trust has come before you. ‘To enlighten you about the so-called 
“United By-Products Company,” would say that a concern under that 
name was formed about two years ago, simply combining a lot of ee 
house people, who wanted to dispose of their own cuttings, perhaps wit 
the idea that they could do so to better advantage. I would also say 
that it was merely a small affair and the concern has since gone into 
the hands of a receiver. I give gen this information, not because I am 
4 N8 for any advertising, but because I think it may be well for you 
o know. 


Respectfully, yours, S. Rawitser & Co. (Incorporated), 


H. RAWITSER, Treasurer, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next paragraph passed 
over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 380. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I desire to ask unanimous consent for a 
reconsideration of the vote by which paragraph 365 was adopted, 
for the purpose of offering the last amendment which I intend 
to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which paragraph 
865 was agreed to. Without objection, the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I send the amendment which I offer to the 
Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 128, it is proposed to strike out 
paragraph 365, from line 9 to line 11, inclusive, and to insert: 

865. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first and second classes 
n the shrinkage which would result in scouring such 
wools, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury ma re- 
scribe; if shrinking 65 per cent or more, 11 cents per pound; if . 
ing less than 65 per cent and not more than 55 per cent, 13 cents per 
pound; if shrinking less than 55 per cent and not more than 45 per 
cent, 16 cents per pound; if shrinking less than 45 per cent and not 
more than 35 per cent, 20 cents per pound; if shrinking less than 35 per 
cent and not more than 25 per cent, 24 cents per pound; if abrinking 
2 than 25 per cent and not more than 15 per cent, 27 cents per pound; 

shrinking less than 15 per cent, 33 cents per pound. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
that amendment makes a reduction of the rates as found in 
paragraph 365 of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, the paragraph for which 
this amendment is offered as a substitute contains a specific 
assessment of 11 cents a pound on first-class wools and of 12 
cents a pound on second-class wools, without any regard to their 
shrinkage. As I have previously shown, in the case of wools of 
a very large shrinkage that makes a very great assessment. 
For example, if the shrinkage is 70 per cent, a man who brings 
in 100 pounds of that wool, after his scouring process is over, 
finds himself with only 30 pounds of wool upon which he has 
paid 11 cents, which indicates that he has paid on the scoured 
contents of his cargo 36% cents a pound, whereas if the wool 
shrinks, for example, 20 per cent, his duty paid upon the scoured 
contents of the fleece is only 15 cents a pound. So, with this 
fixed specific on wools without any regard to their shrinkage, we 
have that tremendous variation by which the man importing 
Jlow-shrinkage wools gets them in at a very exorbitant rate. 
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I have undertaken to state these duties. This is keeping 
them specific, but making them proportional to the shrinkage 
and, as near as may be, corresponding to the equivalent for 
each shrinkage to the duty assessed in this Senate bill. I 
would not be surprised, however, if this stimulated a little the 
duties upon wool. Some of them have been very low. 

My own interpretation of the wool statistics of the United 
States is that our brethren who are raising sheep have been 
in the enjoyment of an imaginary protection for a good many 
years. Otherwise, it would be hard to account for the slow 
progress of wool husbandry in America; otherwise, it would 
be hard to account for the gradual disappearance of the sheep- 
fold from the farms of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and my own State; otherwise, it would be 
difficult to understand why, in a climate as cold as that of the 
United States, the production of wool is, for practical purposes, 
at a standstill and the clothing of the people gradually taking 
the direction of cheap substitutes for wool, which are neither 
an improvement upon its quality nor upon its beauty. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that an examination of the statistics would show that the wool 
production here has not stood still, but that it has always gone 
up rapidly under proper legislation, and that it has always 
gone down rapidly under improper legislation. When you can 
lose in the space of seven years one-half, or nearly so, of the 
production of wool, it takes some time to get back to where you 
were when you started on the downward grade. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, there have been no varia- 
tions in the progress of sheep husbandry in the United States; 
but the thing which impressed me in studying the statistics was 
that this production of wool has been hanging around 300,000,- 
000 pounds annually for a good many years, practically for a 
whole generation, and I feel that there must be something 
wrong in the situation, which in a country of such enterprise as 
ours has left the statistics of wool production in such a shape 
as that. 

During my recent discourse on this subject the Senator from 
Wyoming kindly called my attention to the fact that the wools 
of the second class, bearing a duty of but 12 cents a pound 
when washed, constitute only a small part of our total importa- 
tions of wool. I find, howeyer—if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from Wyoming—that at the present time such 
wools arriving in our ports have reached 2,000,000 pounds per 
month, which, if continued at that rate for a year, would 
amount to 24,000,000 pounds, upon which the worsted spinners 
and weavers would save during the year, on 12 cents a pound 
duty, the amount of $2,500,000. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator were a shepherd and knew of 
the habits of the sheep, of course he would understand that 
just at present this country is receiving wool as it is sheared 
abroad. This is soon after the shearing season of most coun- 
tries, and the average, which has been less perhaps than 
12,000,000 pounds per year, will probably be struck before the 
end of the present year. The main portion of the wool comes 
in immediately after shearing. 5 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I intend to put in some 
place in some of these little discourses a statistical table giv- 
ing the origin of these imports; and while it is true that it is 
now getting past shearing time here [laughter], there are an- 
tipodes on this earth where shearing time comes in another 
portion of the year, and on that other side of the world a good 
deal of wool business is being transacted, if I am correctly 
informed, 

The thing about that business that bothers me most is that 
this steady stream of second-class wool coming in here at a 
scoured duty of 15 cents a pound is the exact wool that is, in 
conflict and competition with the wools of my own State and 
the States of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and a num- 
ber of our Middle Western States. 

Mr. WARREN. But you do not raise much wool in Iowa, 
do you? $ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We are not raising very much now, be- 
cause we find here a little automatic mechanism that was devised 
in 1867, by which a man looking for this particular kind of wool, 
if he finds the price of it going up 1 cent above the London 
price plus 15 cents that would have to be paid for the scoured 
duty upon it, turns away from us and seeks his profit in deal- 
ing with the foreign market. So I have felt a deep interest 
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in this subject, and every time my friend from Wyoming has 
become so excited about noils and about cheap wastes and 
about roving wastes and slubbing wastes and ring wastes, and 
is kind enough to tell the people that they are more important 
than second-class wool, I made up my mind that when I got 
a chance to do so I would give my friend from Wyoming an 
opportunity to help me consolidate these two classes of wool. 
It will not hurt anybody, as the amount is negligible, accord- 
ing to his own statement. Let us consolidate them, and do 
away with this little peculiarity that crept into our statutes so 
many years ago. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator’s State is one of the most beau- 
tiful that I know of. I have to pass through it from end to 
end very often during every year; and as I see such beautiful 
sheep among the pastures, I ask, Is the Senator quite sure that 
they grow second-class wool? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. They look like English mutton sheep to me; 
most of them. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; but English mutton sheep is not a long- 
wool or a second-class wool sheep, but happens to be a short- 
wool sheep, and the wool the Senator speaks’ of is very largely 
Southdown and similar grades. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The reason that I think that these sheep 
of ours are No. 2 is the fact that they seem to be a diminish- 
ing quantity, passing off the scene of action like the carded 
woolen industry of Provo and Philadelphia. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, the Senator’s State is so productive in 
corn and other products that it becomes impossible for the poor 
and humble sheep herder to raise sheep. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Examination of the amendments which I 
offer must soon convince any fair-minded man that I propose 
no such radical change in the tariff rates upon either wool or 
woolen goods as might injure any domestic industry, or which 
should offer any excuse for lowering the wages of any opera- 
tives in our mills. Nor will anything be found in these amend- 
ments that can possibly justify the statement that I am en- 
gaged in an attempt to pull down that ancient “citadel of pro- 
tection,” the “wool schedule,” or that I stand in anything 
like the same position as those Democrats who favored free 
wool, and who put wool upon the free list of the Wilson-Gor- 
man bill. On the contrary, I shall show that I am a fairer 
and more consistent protectionist than those who have so criti- 
eised me, for my amendments are drawn, not to excessively 
protect a small coterie of worsted top and yarn spinners and 
weavers, but to better and more equally protect all interests, 
from the woolgrower to the consumer; though by such proper 
readjustment and equalization of tariff rates it is possible that 
the excessive profits of the worsted combination (due to a large 
extent to the discriminations in their favor because of the in- 
equalities of Schedule K) may be slightly reduced. In any 
event, I believe it to be the duty of this Congress to so read- 
just and equalize the rates of duty on wool and woolen goods 
that they shall no longer discriminate in favor of one branch of 
the industry to the detriment of any other, or benefit a favored 
few at the expense of the many. 

As the foundation of the Woolen Schedule K rests upon the 
classifications and rates of duty on the various kinds of wool, 
I have endeavored, and I believe succeeded, in working out a 
new arrangement for equalizing the duties upon wools of the 
first and second classes, according to their shrinkages, which 
will result in strengthening the “citadel’s” foundation and 
give greater protection to the woolgrower; or at least give him 
the protection he has been misled into believing he is now 
receiving, but which he is not receiving, because of the peculiar 
provisions of the present and former tariffs fixing a duty of 
11 cents per pound on unwashed wools of the first class, and 
only 12 cents per pound on washed wools of the second class, 
regardless of their value or shrinkage. 

This arbitrary and manifestly unfair and unequal method of 
assessing the wool duties has operated to deceive the wool- 
growers, and to discriminate against the carded woolen manu- 
facturers using high-shrinking wools of the first class, and has 
greatly favored the worsted spinners, top makers, and weavers, 
who import most of the light-shrinking wools of the first class, 
and nearly all the washed wools of the second class, upon which 
the saving in duties is very great because of their light shrink- 
age and the consequent amount of clear wool recovered in 
scouring. 

While the tariff provides that “ wool imported in the scoured 
condition shall pay three times the duty on unwashed wool,” 
the woolgrowers should be no longer deceived into believing they 


derive any benefit by reason of this provision, for no wools are 
imported in the scoured condition. For why should the worsted 
manufacturer import his wool in the scoured condition and pay 
a duty of 33 cents per pound thereon, when he can import wools 
which will shrink less than 50 per cent in scouring at 11 cents 
per pound, equal to only 22 cents per scoured pound? As a 
matter of fact, most of the wool imported by the worsted manu- 
facturers shrink less than 50 per cent in scouring, while the 
duty per scoured pound on wool of the second class, shrinking 
but 20 per cent, would amount to but 15 cents. On the other 
hand, the carded woolen manufacturers are practically de- 
barred from importing their high shrinking wools, as the 11 
cent per pound rate on wools such as they use, shrinking, say, 
65 per cent in scouring, would amount to 31 cents per scoured 
pound, or to 33 cents per pound on such wool shrinking 66 per 
cent, the shrinkage on which the present scoured rate of three 
times 11 cents is based. 

During my recent discourse on this subject the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] kindly called my attention to the fact 
that wools of the second class, bearing a duty of only 12 cents 
per pound when washed, constituted but a small part of our 
total importations of wools. I find, however, that at the present 
time such wool is arriving at our ports at the rate of about 
2,000,000 pounds per month, and if continued at this rate for a 
year would amount to 24,000,000 pounds, upon which the worsted 
spinners and weavers would save 10 or 12 cents per pound duty, 
or about $2,500,000 per year; a neat little saving, to be divided 
among a few needy New England gentlemen at the expense of 
the domestic woolgrowers, particularly of Virginia, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, and other 
States where wool of this class is most largely grown, for these 
24,000,000 pounds of imported wool of class 2 would take the 
place of at least twice the amount of the heavy shrinking 
domestic wools, and also operate to depress the prices of our 
own wools. 

It is therefore proposed to readjust the rates upon all wools 
of the first and second classes in a manner that will make the 
duty as nearly uniform and equal as possible to all users. 
There are three ways this can be accomplished. First, by the 
adoption of an ad valorem rate, which would bear uniformly 
on all grades or values of wools. Second, a compound rate of, 
say, 4 or 5 cents per pound and the rest ad valorem, the specific 
rate tending to steady the protective feature and the ad valorem 
to equalize the duties. Third, an arrangement of duties based 
on the various percentages of shrinkage in scouring or upon the 
scoured contents. It is this last method that I have adopted 
in the proposed amendment, using the present rate of 11 cents 
per pound as the basis for such wools having a shrinkage of 
65 per cent or more, and increasing the rate for each 10 per 
cent less shrinkage, until the completely scoured stage is 
reached, when the duty will remain as at present, viz, 33 cents 
per pound. Analysis of this carefully prepared arrangement of 
progressive rates, according to shrinkage, shows that the aver- 
age duties on all classes of wool will be as nearly the equiva- 
lent of the present “ scoured rate” of 33 cents per pound as can 
be arrived at through the adoption of specific rates, 
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Under the present tariff the duties on wools of the first and 
second classes are as follows, according to the shrinkage of the 
wools in scouring: 

First class, at 11 cents per pound: Cents. 
Shrinking 80 per cont —of — —3— 
Shrinking 35 per cent_ 


hrinkin 
d class, at 1 
Shrinking 15 per cen 
Shrinking 20 per cent rot 
Sbrinking 25° per cent. 
The proposed method of fixing the duties upon wools accord- 
ing to their shrinkage is merely for the purpose of more prop- 
erly equalizing the duties and making effective the theory upon 
which the duty on scoured wools have been assessed for so 
long, viz: That imported wools shrink 66 per cent in scouring, 
and therefore the duty on scoured wools should be three times 
the duty of 11 cents per pound on unwashed wools, or 33 cents 
per scoured pound. As it is clear that all wools do not shrink 
the same, it is necessary, in order to make this theory effective, 
giving the woolgrowers the “scoured” wool protection he be- 
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lieves he is getting, and to properly equalize the rates so that 
all the woolen and worsted manufacturers shall be on the 
same basis as far as their customs duties are concerned, to 
readjust these duties in some such manner as I have proposed. 
I do not claim that the plan I have proposed is perfect. It 
will not operate as uniformly and fairly on all grades and yal- 
ues of wools as an ad yalorem rate; but it is a far better and 
more equal arrangement of duties than the present system 
and will prove fairer to all interests. While it is subject to the 
same criticism as all those provisions in our tariff based upon 
dividing lines of values, or “ percentages of contents,” it is no 
more objectionable than the other similar provisions to which 
I have alluded, and it does possess the great advantage over the 
present system of greatly eliminating the inequalities and dis- 
criminations we now so thoroughly understand exist in the 
application of one specific rate of duty to an article of wide 
range of values. 

There certainly is no other article in our tariff schedules of 
such general and necessary use as wool or which has such a 
wide range of values that is afflicted with but one specific rate 
of duty, regardless of its value or the amount of dirt it con- 
tains, and so forth. On all other articles in our tariff that 
enter into general use and where the range of values is as wide 
as upon wool, some method is adopted to properly equalize the 
duties, either by the adoption of ad valorem duties, which is 
the fairest method in such cases, or by the use of compound 
rates, or by fixing the duty upon the actual useful contents that 
may be recovered, as in the case of zinc, lead, or antimony ores; 
and surely it is time that our tariff experts should be able to 
devise some scheme or plan to properly readjust and equalize 
the duties in this ancient woolen schedule, which has been prac- 
tically unchanged for forty years. It is not a question how 
well adapted this schedule may have been to all concerned 
when it was originally devised in 1867. All conditions in the 
woolen trade and in woolgrowing have greatly changed in the 
past forty years. In 1867 we produced about 81 per cent of the 
wool we consumed and imported but about 19 per cent. In 
1868 we produced about 89 per cent and imported but about 11 
per cent. In 1907, however, see the change that has taken place, 
for we produced but about 60 per cent and imported 40 per cent. 
In 1867, when the compensatory scheme of 4 pounds of wool to 
1 pound of cloth was agreed upon, our woolen cloths were very 
different in character from the present worsted and cotton 
light-weight mixtures. They were then “all wool and a yard 
wide.” 

In fact, “worsted” cloths were unknown at that time. It 
is clear, therefore, that we must so revise this old woolen 
schedule and bring it up to date by equalizing its rates properly 
to fit changed conditions, as we have done with all the other 
schedules in our tariff many times during the past forty years, 
for otherwise we shall starve the great carded woolen industry 
in its efforts to receive its necessary raw materials at reasonable 
prices. And this carded woolen industry is one that I believe is 
more worthy of protecting than the worsted industry, in whose 
favor the present schedules discriminate, for the carded woolen 
mills largely outnumber the worsted mills; they are scattered 
all over the country, and employ more operatives at better 
wages; their capitalization, however, is somewhat less, and 
their production less than the worsted interests, as they are in 
no combination. 

Now, Mr. President, the effect of the amendment which I 
have offered is to consolidate these two classes of wool to a 
state of duties not in the crude terms of other generations, but 
in the carefully adjusted scheme of proportionate specifies, 
based upon the shrinkage of the wool, so that there will be a 
perfect equalization of the burdens of the wool tariff as they 
fall upon all departments of the woolen industry, giving to each 
one his fair share of the burden, and incidentally operating to 
lift up those who have fallen down and to offer to a great 
American industry a consolation which it appears from their 
own statement they were not able to secure within the hos- 
pitable doors of our Finance Committee, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Iowa has referred two 
or three times to the sheep in Pennsylvania. I observe from 
the bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
that there are 950,000 sheep of shearing age in Pennsylvania 
as of April 1, 1908. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is the shearing age of sheep in 
Pennsylvania? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know. I know of my own knowl- 
edge that the bulk of these sheep are raised in two counties in 
the western part of the State. I have heard directly from those 
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two counties, and they have urged me to support Schedule K 
as it stands reported by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has al- 
luded to West Virginia several times, I am very glad that he 
has fond recollections of his early boyhood days that he passed 
in West Virginia and has not forgotten us. I find that we have 
525,000 sheep in West Virginia, and the wool is classed 75 pet 
cent fine. If any set of woolgrowers would be affected by this 
particular schedule, it certainly would be ours, and yet our 
people are asking me to do everything I can in order to secure 
the passage of Schedule K at the rates as they are now in 
the bill. 

The flocks in West Virginia, as the Senator from Iowa knows, 
are owned by small farmers, who only have from 40 to 60 head 
of sheep each. They sell the wool, and probably realize $100 
or $125 for the entire clip of the wool for one year. During the 
year they usually go to the country store at the crossroads or 
close towns and there run what we call a “store bill,” for 
groceries and for their children’s clothing and shoes, and so 
forth, and they agree to pay for the bills of goods when they 
sell their wool. I am sure the Senator wants to help me pro- 
tect those old friends of his in West Virginia who are carry- 
ing on this industry in a modest way, for there are no large 
herds of sheep in West Virginia like they have in the Western 
States. 

Mr. A. R. Jacobs, of Clinton, W. Va., probably one of the 
best posted men on sheep and wool industry in our State, gives 
the following cost of growing an ayerage pound of woo! of 
what is known as Ohio,“ Pennsylvania,“ and“ West Vir- 
ginia” wools. This statement he made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House: 


Pasturing ane head of sheep 73 months, at 8 cents per head 


a ̃ ̃ x.... ee $60. 00 

Feeding 100 head of sheep 4} months, 8 8 corn 
and oats mixed per day, at 30 cents, for 30 days 40. 50 

Feeding 100 head of sheep 41 months, 8 tons of eee at $8 per 
ToU oni ee ee ER EE o 64. 00 
Washing 100 head of sheep <= . 00 
Shearing 100 head of sheep, at 7 cents per head —.— 7. 00 
Labor attending to the same sheep 2 25. 00 
ae Se SRL aR Ra Spe hd a S 198. 50 

Wool from 100 average sheep shearing 54 pounds, at 30 cents 
der pon nena nn nen — 165. 00 


We can keep a flock of about 500 average sheep on one of our best 
350 to 400 acre farms. 


Cost of keeping 100 head, $198.50, or 500 head $992. 50 
SS 
Wool from 100 head, $165; from 500 head_---.---....-.... 825. 00 


Fertilizer -from sheds and droppings . 10. 


Bale Of increase ß . as 300. 00 
RMS ae Se ̃ͤ PS PIN PETER SR NS A SD. A 1, 225 

Extra joy and care rearing lambs— 35. 00 

1, 190. 00 

Goat ot ben dd dsa... aa 992. 50 

/// Se SFL ie PE Aon RSS Sal Ry Nisan sete a 198. 50 


From this, Mr. President, you can see that the profit in the 
woolgrowing industry is very meager indeed. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What class of wool are those people rais- 
ing? 

ir, SCOTT. Wool that is 75 per cent fine. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What class? Class 1 or 2? 

Mr. SCOTT. The very best that is grown, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What class? The worst class is taxed the 
most. The duty on No. 1 is 11 cents and the duty on No. 2 
is 12 cents. 

Mr. SCOTT. We are willing to stand in the 11-cent class, I 
will say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERson]. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BRIGGS (when the name of Mr. Smiru of Maryland was 
called). I have a pair with the junior Senator from Maryland 
If he were present I should vote “nay.” 


(Mr. SMITH], 
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Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). As already an- 
nounced, I am regularly paired with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Monry], but by the arrangement which has been 
heretofore made he stands paired with the Senator from Oregon 


(Mr. Bourne], which leaves me at liberty to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I desire 


to ask if the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, FRAZIER] has 
yoted? 
3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 

s not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I desire to withdraw my vote, and an- 
nounce my pair with that Senator. 

Mr. DEPEW. I wish to announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner], and therefore I with- 
hold my yote. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bacon Clapp Gore Newlands 
Bankhead Hughes Overman 
Beveridge Commins Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bristow avis La Follette 
Brown Dolliver Martin 
Burkett Fletcher Nelson 

NAYS—37T. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Root 
Borah Crane Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Brandegee Cullom Jones Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham Lodge Warner 
Burrows Dixon Oliver Warren 
Burton du Pont Page 

arter Elkins Penrose 
Chamberlain Gallinger Per! 
NOT VOTING—33. 

Bailey Foster Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Bourne Frazier Owen Stone 
Bri e aynter Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. G heim Piles ‘Taylor 
Culberson ale Rayner Tillman 
Curtis McCumber Richardson Wetmore 
Daniel McEne Shively 
Depew McLau Smith, Md, 
Flint Money Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. DoLLIvER’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

The hour of 5.30 o’clock having arrived, the Senate stands in 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I desire to introduce an amendment to 
the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Foster Overman 
Bacon Clay ata age 
Beveridge Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Crawford Gamble erkins 
Bradley Culberson Gore Root 
Brandegee Cullom Heyburn Scott 
Briggs Cummins Johnston, Ala, Simmons 
Bristow Curtis Jones oot 
Brown Davis Kean Stephenson 
Bulkeley Depew La Follette Stone 
Burkett Dick Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham McCumber arner 
Burrows Dolliver McEn Warren 
Burton du Pont , McLaurin Wetmore 
Carter Elkins Martin 

Chamberlain Fletcher Nelson 

Clapp Flint Oliver 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names, There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on paragraph 380. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I want to place 
in the Rrconb some statements which shall give a concise and 


comprehensive view of the whole wool schedule, not only for my 
own ready reference, but for the benefit of those who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to go through the whole 
complex mass, the labyrinth of arguments presented on this 
schedule. 

I want this statement to show just what protection the wool- 
grower is securing upon that which his labor produces, and just 
what added protection the manufacturer is receiving upon his 
output, 

I want it to show, as nearly as can be shown, the cost of pro- 
duction of woolen fabrics abroad and the cost of producing the 
same character of fabrics at home. 

Then I want it to show the ad valorem percentage of duties 
upon imports, and see how nearly those duties measure the 
added cost of production in this country. 

I understand, as everyone understands, that in the nature of 
things there can be no specific duty that will operate with exact 
or equal justice upon every article of its class imported. It 
could only so operate when goods of only one value enter into 
the imports. If, therefore, you should take the cheapest piece 
of goods manufactured of a particular class of goods and apply 
the specific duty, it would be excessively high. If you should 
take the highest valued product of the class, it would be ex- 
cessively low. No better demonstration of that fact could be 
given than that which was brought out by the Senator from 
Iowa in presenting the lowest added value of goods by reason 
of mercerization, and the Senator from Massachusetts, who pre- 
sented goods of the highest added value by mercerization. 

The Senator from Iowa presented a concrete case where the 
few added threads of mercerization only added one-eighth of a 
cent per yard to the cost of the goods, while the duty for mer- 
cerized cloth is 1 cent per yard additional. The Senator from 
Massachusetts exhibited an article showing 12 cents added value 
for mercerization. The lowest extreme would show, as stated 
by the Senator from Iowa, a duty eight times higher than the 
added cost by mercerization, while the highest valued goods 
would show a duty only one-twelfth as much as the added cost. 

Neither of these concrete cases represents any average, and 
is therefore an improper guide. Taking the goods whose value 
is added to by mercerization we find that of the great bulk the 
1 cent additional duty is fairly compensatory. 

The only duty that could work with exact justice upon all 
articles and which would furnish a basis to which you could 
apply the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad would be an ad valorem duty. Years of experience 
have demonstrated that the ad valorem duties are subject to 
greater inequalities by undervaluations and other injustices 
than the specific duties, and not only the enlightened judgment 
of this country, acquired through experience, but also that of 
every other country is leading toward the substitution of spe- 
cific duties wherever possible. 

To give a comprehensive view of the woolen importations 
and corresponding duties we must reduce to an average ad 
valorem in order that we may determine whether or not we are 
applying the proper measurement of duties in changing to the 
specific. 

1 shall take as a basis of my calculation the imports of wool 

for the year 1907. A glance at the table of importations will 
show that almost all of the wool product imported comes in 
under “ Class 1, unwashed,” “Class 3, unwashed on the skin,” 
and “Class 3, washed and unwashed not on the skin.” All 
other importations of wool are of such a negligible quantity 
that they need not be taken into consideration, as they would 
not influence to any appreciable extent the result of the de- 
ductions. 

The following is a table showing the importations of wool 
for the year 1907 of the classes and kinds which I have men- 
tioned, and I ask that this table be inserted as a part of my 
remarks: 


Per cent. 
Class 1, unwashed-_-_-.---------. $22,249,752 | $0,904,985 44.52 
159 55,104 26.73 


Class 3, unwashed on skin 
Class 8, washed and unwashed 
not on 


1,756,994 85.92 


This per cent represents the average duty paid by the Amer- 


ican manufacturer on the great bulk of all the wool imported 
which he manufactures into cloths, there being only a negligible 


1909. 


quantity of washed and scoured wool imported. under the first 


class of wools and comparatively little under the second class | 
| that the value of his product is always determined by the 


of wools. 

From estimates of imports and duties for the ensuing year 
reported by the Finance Committee, page 53, it will be found 
that the average ad valorem duty upon woolen goods de- 
scribed as— 


Per cent. 


The average ad valorem duty on all kinds 18 


Average ad valorem on the wools importe—„!w — 45. 85 
Average ad valorem on manufactured goods in excess of average 
ad valorem on wools entering into them 24. 21 


The following estimates will show whether this ayerage duty 
of 67.16 per cent is excessive or fair. The tables which were 
presented by me yesterday show that the average charge for 
labor in the United States is more than double the amount paid 
in Great Britain in the woolen-textile trade. Using this double 
cost of labor as a basis, and assuming that the labor represents 
80 per cent of the cost of an article and the raw material 20 per 
cent of its cost, we will have this comparison: 
Cost — —— in Great Britain: 


yh —— Pee es NER K ee E ek 
Add to this 67.16 per cent duty, the average under this bill 
Making the cost of the British article, when imported into 
this country 


8 production in United States: 
a 


e ee — 1.60 

UIE AR TORR SE ee or eS 20 

Duty on material 42 per cent of 20 cents — 68 
Total cost in the United States „ 1.88 


As against British cost, with duties paid, $1.67. 

This would show a duty levied under this bill of about 21 

per cent Jess than the difference between cost abroad and at 
home, if those two items alone made up the cost. This would 
have to be overcome with other advantages which might lessen 
the American cost of production. 
. But there are those who deny vigorously that the wage cost 
in the United States is double the wage cost in Great Britain 
or Germany. I believe that it is double. My belief is sus- 
tained by the comparative table of wages which I received the 
other day from the Department of Commerce and Labor and 
inserted in the Rercoxp, But assuming that it is not double, 
assuming that it is only 75 per cent higher in the United 
States—I do not think any Senator will say it is less than 75 
per cent higher in the United States—taking the British cost 
of 80 cents would make the American cost $1.40. Add to this 
the 20 cents original cost of material, plus 8 cents duty, and 
you would have $1.68, which it costs the American manufac- 
turer on the average as against the $1.67 that it costs the Brit- 
ish manufacturer to lay down the same goods in the port of 
New York, exclusive of very light ocean freight. 

So, measured by that standard, if there were no other ele- 
ments to be considered than that of the cost of the material 
and the cost of the labor, the average duty provided by this 
bill accurately measures within 1 cent the difference between 
the cost of production in Great Britain and the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States. In other words, we would now have 
the American cost of production, $1.68, and the British cost, with 
the duty added, $1.67. 

This would make the duty levied practically represent the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad 
and place the American and the British merchant on about equal 
terms. Of course the American would have the further ad- 
vantage resulting from closer proximity, both to the product 
entering into the manufactured article and to the field of con- 
sumption, and, it may be said, a further adyantage in being 
able, with a given number of employees, to produce a greater 
quantity of manufactured fabrics. But, giving him these ad- 
vantages, we only fairly fulfill the requirements that the tariff 
should represent the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, including a reasonable return upon invest- 
ment in favor of the American producer. 

Ts the duty upon the wool itself too high for reasonable pro- 
tection to the American farmer or woolgrower? I went into 
that subject the other day, and I think I showed conclusively 
that it was not too high; that we have not yet recouped the 
sses that we incurred during the time when it was lessened; 
that we had to almost go out of the business of sheep raising 
in my State. 

Believing that the farmer's 


rotection is not too high, we 
are then brought face to face 


th the question, Can we reduce 
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the manufacturer's protection without injuring the farmer? 
Every farmer in this country who raises sheep understands 


amount of wool raised zu this country and the amount imported 
into this country. The less the imports the greater the demand 
for and the yalue of his wool product, and the greater the 
imports the less the demand and value. P 

Therefore, if we give the farmer adequate protection, so that, 
we will say, there is imported into this country only $135,000,000 
worth of wool, and if we take away the differential from the 
manufacturer, so that instead of importing wool he imports 
$200,000,000 of woolen goods, does not the farmer suffer the 
Same result as though we had lowered the tariff upon his own 
products and allowed more wool to come in? 

In other words, if we introduce $200,000,000 worth more of 
woolen goods, we introduce a proportionately greater amount 
of wool, which is in those goods, into the country and thereby 
depress the market for the American woolgrower, It is just 
as bad for the farmer whether the wool comes in raw or in 
woolen fabrics; there is just so much more wool in the country 
to depress the price. 

Mr. President, it would be just as reasonable for me to stand 
here and insist that while the Senate should give the farmer a 
protection of 30 cents a bushel upon his wheat, at the same time 
we should take away the protection upon the flour and let the 
flour come in and take the place of his wheat. I 
would fail very materially to perform my duty if I did not in- 
sist upon a duty on the flour which would be as much greater 
than that upon the wheat as will measure the difference be- 
tween the value of the wheat and the value of the flour. I can 
not excuse myself in attempting to represent the farmer hon- 
estly and fairly if I excite his hope that I will keep out the 
Canadian wheat by reason of the 30-cent-per-bushel barrier 
and at the same time allow the Canadian wheat to come in in 
the shape of flour. What I have said with reference to wheat 
would also apply to the case of flax if I should cut off the duty 
upon linseed oil, the product of the flax. 

What I wish to make clear to the Senate and to those farmers 
who may read any portion of these debates is that the farmer's 
protection depends upon the protection to both the raw wool 
and to the woolen textile trade in the United Sates. Not only 
from concrete reasoning upon the subject, but from past experi- 
ences, he can see that his product has gone up or gone down 
just in proportion as the prosperity of the manufacturer has 
gone up or down. Then taking these averages—and I have 
shown conclusively by the records that the average protection is 
only 67 per cent for the manufacturer and that he pays 42.85 per 
cent added cost for the wool that is imported and goes into his 
manufactured fabrics, over and above what he would pay if 
wool were free, and that the difference between the American 
cost and the British cost is such as to render it necessary to 
have that much of a spread between the tariff on the wool 
and the tariff on the cloth manufactured from it—I feel that I 
am protecting his interest only when I vote for a duty, on an 
average, I say, that will represent this difference between the 
cost of his manufactured article in the foreign country and in 
this country. 

There may be some instances, Mr. President, in which on a 
particular article the duty in favor of the manufacturer may 
considerably more than measure this difference, and upon 
another particular article it may be considerably less than what 
will measure the difference in the cost. 

It may be also true that the cost of production of one article 
in Great Britain may be almost as much as in the United States 
while in the production of another article it may be almost 
three times as much in the United States. But taking them 
all upon the principle of averages, and that is all we can do 
when we fix a bill upon specific duties, the average protection 
is not more than is necessary to measure the difference between 
the cost at home and abroad, and it is as necessary for the 
North Dakota producer of wool as it is for the producer of the 
fabric made out of that wool. 

Mr. President, there is just one other thought in connection 
with this matter that I wish to present. There is no reason in 
the world why we should not produce in the United States all 
the wool that is necessary to manufacture in the United States 
the same as we produce all the wheat in the United States that 
is necessary to manufacture into the flour in the United States. 
Why do we not do it? We do not do it simply because the 
woolen industry has not paid. Whenever we can so protect the 
woolen industry, both the farmer and the manufacturer in the 
United States, that the woolen industry on the farm will pay 
more for the labor that is employed in it than the wheat pro- 
duced by the same labor, the farmers will go into raising more 
sheep and less wheat, and the result will be that we will be 
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able to furnish all the wool that is necessary for use in this 
country. 

Mr. President, we have had commissions appointed in the 
United States to look after the interests of the farmer and to 
devise ways and means of making the rural life so agreeable 
that the young men will not leave the farms and come to the 
city. Those are beautiful ideas, but they will never amount to 
anything. There is just one thing that will make farm life 
more attractive than any other, and that is to make it pay 
better. The question of dollars and cents is always the de- 
termining question which sends the boy to the farm or sends 
him into the city. The young man who gets up at 4 o'clock in 
the morning and starts to milk cows to bring milk into this 
city from his farm 5 miles distant, through mud and slush and 
in all kinds of weather, and gets back home again and com- 
pletes his chores at 10 o’clock at night, and finds that he has 
just made a living, while an average clerk, working from 9 
o'clock in the morning until half past 4 in the afternoon, is 
receiving from $1,200 to $1,400 per annum, naturally feels that 
he would prefer to come to the city. 

Now, I want to make all of our farming industries so valu- 
able, by needed protection and other assistance, that the farming 
interests will be as profitable for the same number of hours 
of labor per day as any other industry in the United States. 
When the young man on the farm, coming to town, finds 
that the merchant closes his store at 6 o'clock in the afternoon 
in these beautiful summer days and then takes his family in 
his automobile and gives them a ride through the country and 
brings them back to a beautiful home, he is naturally attracted 
into mercantile business. The only way to keep him at home 
is to demonstrate to him that the laws of this country will 
so assist his business that he will make as much upon the farm 
as in the city, that he can cease all his labors at 6 o'clock, 
and that his business will be just as profitable as that of the 
merchant in the city. 

No other scheme on earth is going to keep him on the farm. 
Neither circulating libraries nor singing birds; nothing but 
prosperity will make farm life attractive. 

I feel that I am assisting a little in that line in protecting 
his wool against the competition of wool raised by 5 cents per 
day labor in India, or 15 cents per day labor in South America, 
and protecting that wool whether it comes in competition with 
the wool fleece produced by that cheap labor, or the cheap wool 
fabrics produced by the cheaper labor. So far as I can secure 
it I want the benefit of the American for the product of the 
American farmer and the American woolgrower. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I have been 
very much enlightened by the luminous discussion of the wool 
and woolen schedule during this afternoon. 

I think we would have had a perfect flood of light upon this 
schedule if it were not for the conflicting statements and the 
contradictory theories advanced by the disinterested Senators 
on the other side. Those Senators have been engaged so long 
and so constantly in pulling the wool over the eyes of the people 
that I believe they have really gotten to woolgathering them- 
selves. 

The senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] stated this 
afternoon that the production of sheep and the production of 
wool in the United States have always responded to favorable 
tariff legislation. A resolution from the manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, presented by the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose] this afternoon, stated that, owing to the 
protection vouchsafed to the growers of wool and the manufac- 
turers, we have come to produce three-fourths of all the wool 
in the United States which is required for domestic production, 
and that the golden prosperity insured by protective tariff 
had brought about these beneficent results. 

Mr. President, the only trouble I experience is that I have 
never been able to believe two statements that were absolutely 
contradictory. I have never been able to accept theories that 
were diametrically antagonistic to each other. But that occa- 
sions no trouble to a stand-pat protectionist. The fact that 
statements and arguments are contradictory to each other 
causes no perplexity to his luminous intellect. 

The production of wool and of sheep in the United States 
either does respond to our tariff legislation, as alleged by the 
Senator from Wyoming this afternoon, or it does not. One or 
the other is certainly true. 

I wish to present several questions to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN], the Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER]. 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], questions which must 
be answered before we can accept their theory that the produc- 
tion of sheep and wool responds to favorable tariff legislation. 

The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] this afternoon 
propounded a very pertinent question to the Senators from 
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Wyoming and Montana. He asked why it was that we had in 
this country in 1903, 63,000,000 head of sheep, and two years 
later, in 1905, we had only 45,000,000 head of sheep. The Sena- 
tor asked why it was that under a high-protective tariff the 
number of sheep in the United States diminished 18,000,000 in 
two years. The Senator from Georgia was entitled to a candid 
answer to his inquiry, and he received two answers. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming stated with great, complacency that the 
returns for 1903 were mere estimates“ — mere opinions -a 
sort of uninspired guess. That is not the first time that sta- 
tistics quoted from an official document have been whistled 
down the wind by a mere suggestion that they were the fancies 
of an enthusiast. 

But, sir, that answer hardly convinced my judgment, and the 
senior Senator from Montana came to the rescue of his col- 
league. The Senator from Montana is the Gzdipus of the Re- 
publican party, the only one who can solve the riddle of the 
sphinx, the only man who can reconcile irreconcilable state- 
ments, the only man who can extract the mote of truth from 
the mountain of error. This new Richmond came to the rescue, 
and what was his answer to that question? He said the rea- 
son why we had 18,000,000 more sheep in 1903 than we had in 
1905 was because the European wool market was demoralized 
in 1902, in consequence of the Boer war of 1899. , 

Now, Mr. President, that is getting down to business. That 
is what a lawyer would call “the proximate cause.” That 
answer struck me as having a great deal of force. It was ex- 
tremely persuasive, to my judgment. The Senator was inter- 
rupted in the course of his lucid observations, and I was left 
to infer that the reason that the number of sheep decreased in 
the United States was this: The sheep in South Africa belonged 
to the International Peace Society; when the black clouds of 
war were lowering in that region they migrated to the United 
States; and later on, when that “cruel war was o'er,” when 
the white-winged angel of peace and the black-winged angel 
of death hovered over the prostrate form of those stricken Re- 
publics, those sheep slowly and sorrowfully wended their way 
back to the green fields and the pleasant pastures; they trekked 
their way back to the verdant veldts of the once glorious 
Transvaal. 

There was some confusion in the Senate, and I could not 
quite understand his reference to the demoralization of the 
wool market in Europe in 1902. The Senator assured us that 
wool was cheaper in Europe that year than it had ever been 
during the history of the trade, and the senior Senator from 
Utah set the seal of Solomon on the whole fairy tale by saying 
that wool was placed in bond in the custom-house in New 
York, I believe, for 104 cents. 

So, amid the confusion, I was driven to the conclusion that 
wool was so cheap in Europe and throughout the world that it 
stimulated the production of sheep in the United States. That 
was the reasoning of the Senator from Montana, and that was 
his conclusion. 

That is not the only phenomenon connected with this re- 
sponse of wool and sheep and favorable tariff legislation in the 
United States. Here is another question I want those Senators 
to answer for the benefit of those who are unenlightened, like 
myself, and for the benefit of the Philadelphia woolen manu- 
facturers. Those gentlemen, no doubt, have founded their con- 
clusions upon supposed facts. They believe that the tariff 
really helps the growers of sheep, as well as the manufacturers 
of wool, and if they were convinced that it did not, they would 
change their theory and their views upon the tariff question. 
They are governed by what they believe is a scientific investi- 
gation of facts, and are not warped by their own sordid inter- 
ests in the proposition. 

I want the Senator from Wyoming when he next elaborates 
upon the response of sheep and wool to tariff legislation to tell 
the Senate why it was that in 1885 there were 50,000,000 head 
of sheep in the United States, and in 1890 there were only 
44,000,000 head of sheep in the United States. The tariff had 
not varied one centime during that five years, and yet sheep 
had decreased 6,000,000 head in five years, more than 1,000,000 
head per year. Was that in response to favorable tariff legis- 
lation? 

Not only that, but from 1890 to 1895, during the terrible panic, 
sheep decreased from 44,000,000 to 42,000,000 head, a decrease 
of 2,000,000 during those five years, whereas there had been a 
decrease of 6,000,000 head during the previous five years. 

Now, there had been unfavorable tariff legislation during the 
meantime, and yet sheep had not decreased in number one-half 
so much under the unfavorable legislation during that five years 
as they had decreased during the preceding five years under 
favorable legislation. I want the Senator from Wyoming to 


tell the Senate why that was when he again states with so 
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much eloquence and confidence that wool and sheep “ respond 
to favorable tariff legislation.” 

I know just about what the Senator from Wyoming will say, 
I have heard him dilate so much upon the panic of 1893. He 
will say that during the years from 1885 to 1890 those sheep— 


Dipped into the future far as sheepish eyes could see, 
Saw a vision of the world and all the panics that should be. 

Those sheep caught glimpses of the shadow, of the coming 
panic, and they instantaneously committed suicide, [Laughter.] 

That is why the sheep decreased 6,000,000 from 1885 to 1890 
under favorable legislation. 

Well, you ask why the process did not go on with an increas- 
ing ratio. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three arrived, the panic 
actually burst upon the country, and the sheep of the country 
increased 3,000,000 head that year over the number we had the 
preceding year, the panic to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
sheep seemed to thrive on the panic and increased 3,000,000 head. 

Now, why was that? Why, Mr. President, those sheep saw 
that the panic was already here. They consulted the stars. 
They cast a horoscope. They penetrated the future again, and 
they discovered that the Wilson-Gorman tariff law would not 
be enacted for fifteen months, and they stopped the process of 
self-destruction. You see, the sheep in this country have been 
close students of tariff schedules, and when the panic came in 
the spring of 1893 they knew that it was not due to the un- 
favorable tariff legislation in the Wilson bill, and which was 
not to supervene for fifteen months yet to come. You see, those 
sheep knew that the panic of 1893 was not due to the tariff act 
of 1894, but they deserve no credit for that conclusion. Any 
“mutton head” ought to know that, Mr. President, if I may 
be pardoned for that elegant phrase. [Laughter.] Anyone 
who knows that the cause must precede the effect knows 
that the panic of 1893 was not attributable to the tariff act of 
1894. 

But, Mr. President, there were more sheep in the United 
States in 1895, during the very heart of the panic, than there 
were in 1900, after the Dingley law had been enacted for three 
years, and during the very time that the Republican party 
declared in national platform that they had restored a pros- 
perity more general and abounding than was ever known. 
Yet the sheep of 1900 did not equal by 1,000,000 the sheep of 
1895. 

Mr. President, I propose to be entirely fair, because I want 
those Senators to look the facts in the face. The number of 
sheep in this country did decrease from 1894 to 1897. There 
was a decrease of 8,000,000 head of sheep in the United States. 
During those four years there was a decrease equivalent to the 
decrease from 1885 to 1890; but, Mr. President, let me remind 
the Senators again that from 1903 to 1905 there was a de- 
crease of 18,000,000 head of sheep in this country, according to 
the official report, and from 1893 to 1894, only one year, there 
was a decrease of 12,000,000 head of sheep. 

Now, sir, during the entire operation of the Wilson tariff law, 
which placed wool on the free list, the number of sheep in the 
United States decreased 8,000,000 head, and yet during two 
years under the present Dingley law they decreased 18,000,000 
head—more than twice as many—and during the one year from 
1903 to 1904 they decreased 12,000,000 head, not quite twice as 
much as during the entire operation of the Wilson tariff law, 
which placed wool absolutely upon the free list. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the only question that I want 
those Senators to answer who say that sheep and wool respond 
to favorable tariff legislation.“ I want the Senator from 
Montana or the Senator from Wyoming to answer this one other 
question. I will not call upon the senior Senator from Utah to 
answer it. Of course he could answer it. That good-natured 
Senator has already demonstrated that he knows less about 
more things than any other Member of this body. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, when the eloquent Senator from Wy- 
oming comes to explain how prosperity, how sheep and wool 
trailed along in the wake of favorable tariff legislation, I want 
him to go up against this question: In 1895, in the very heart 
and storm of the panic, we produced in this country 309,000,000 
pounds of wool, more wool than was ever produced in one single 
year in the United States during our entire history up to that 
time. That was a larger production of wool than we have ever 
seen in the United States from the beginning of our Govern- 
ment until the present hour, except in 1902 and the estimates 
for 1908. 

Now, let the Senator explain why, if the production of wool 
responds to tariff legislation, we produced more wool in 1895 
than we ever did produce under high tariff prior to that time, 
or than we have ever produced under a high tariff since that 
time, except, as I have said, in 1902 and the estimates for 1908, 


Not only did the number of sheep decrease 6,000,000 from 
1885 to 1890 when the tariff was unchanged, but the produc- 
tion of wool decreased during the same five years 32,000,000 
pounds; and during the next five years, the panie and un- 
favorable tariff legislation to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
production of wool in the United States increased 33,000,000 
pounds. I have just a curiosity to know if wool responds 
to the tariff, why, under a free-wool tariff, production in- 
creased? 

I know that facts do not weigh in the balance against these 
theories and perhaps it is an idle curiosity, but I want an 
answer. 

Mr. WARREN. I have just come into the Chamber and I 
do not know whether I heard the Senator’s figures correctly. 
In what year does he claim the high production occurred? 

Mr. GORE. In 1895. 

c mae WARREN. Does the Senator know why it was higher in 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; the panic was prevalent that year and 
the sheep were sorrowful; they had long faces and naturally 
grew more wool under those circumsfances. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. Whenerer 

Mr. GORE. I suppose, Mr. President, that those figures were 
merely the estimate of an enthusiast, as the Senator said about 
the 63,000,000 sheep in 1903. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not hear the Senator. Will he make 
that statement again, please? 

Mr. GORE. Oh! The Senator said this afternoon that the 
high-water mark in the number of sheep in 1903, the statement 
that we had 63,000,000 of sheep, was a mere statement or esti- 
mate of an enthusiast. I say, probably that was the reason why 
we produced more wool in 1895. ' 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not wish, I know, to quote 
me incorrectly. I did not say that. 

Mr. GORE. I so understood the Senator. Of course, I may 
have misunderstood him. I am perfectly willing to leaye it to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, if the Senator will leave it there. 

Mr. GORE. I am sorry the Senator was not in, because I 
had propounded several inquiries. 'There are, of course, good 
reasons why the production of wool was more in 1895. 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator like to have me answer 
that now? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. In that year there was the regular clip of 
the sheep, and added to that were the pelts and the wool of 
the sheep that were slaughtered by those who could no longer 
afford to hold them at the price that wool was bringing. It 
always follows; a slaughter of the animals of course in- 
creases the skins; and in the case of sheep it increases the 
wool for a time, as in this way there are practically two clips 
in one year from those slaughtered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that could not be. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will notice, or if he has the 
figures in his mind, and I dare say he has, he starts with 1895. 
Three hundred and nine million and some pounds was the pro- 
duction of wool. In 1896 we had but 272,000,000 pounds. As I 
said, the year before the law went into effect which disastrously 
affected sheep, in 1894, the clip increased by the addition ot 
felts and pulled wool, as I have stated. The clip following that 
shows the fact that in 1896 we were down to 272,000,000 pounds, 
and in 1897 down to 259,000,000 pounds of wool. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that is merely another one of those 
fairy tales with which the disinterested Senators on the other 
side meet these arguments. I have but one objection to the 
Senator’s answer and to the Senator's theory, and that is, that it 
is not true; and that is a tolerably serious objection to any 
argument except to a “standpatter.” 

Now, I will convince the Senator that he is wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean that I have quoted 
wrong figures? 

Mr. GORE. I mean your theory that it was dead sheep. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I quoted the 
figures of the United States census, I presume the Senator 
may know more than the United States officials do about those 
things. 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; I am not at all pretentious, but I know 
more than to yield any credence to that fanciful theory ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Wyoming, and I will convince 
every Senator here that it is not true and that it is not founded 
on facts, I allude not, of course, to the Senator’s veracity, 


but to his theory. I believe that he imagines that that is true. 
Now, let us see. In 1890 we had 44,000,000 head of sheep. The 
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wool amounted to 276,000,000 pounds. In 1895 we had 42,000,000 
head of sheep, and we cut 309,000,000 pounds of wool, and the 
year before that we only had 44,000,000 head of sheep. So the 
Senator gets 33,000,000 pounds of wool from 2,000,000 dead 
sheep. The dead ones must be far more prolific than the live 


ones. [Laughter.] Mr. President, the death rate amounted 
to only 2,000,000 between the two years. 

If the Senator did not say that the sheep amounted to 
63,000,000 in 1903 and sunk down in 1905 to 45,000,000, if he 
did not say that the former figures were the estimate of an en- 
thusiast, I again propound to him the question to explain, if 
favorable tariff legislation influenced wool and sheep produc- 
tion, why it was that under the present high tariff the number 
diminished in the United States from 1903 to 1905 the enormous 
number of 18,000,000, and from 1903 to 1904, in one year, they 
decreased 12,000,000 head? I do not think I am in error as to 
those figures. When he or some one else has the leisure I should 
like to know why it was that the number of sheep decreased 
12,000,000 head in one year, and that without any variation in 
the tariff? Of course, if the tariff had been changed, we could 
easily account for the dinfinution of wool and sheep according 
to his theory. It has occurred to me that possibly the reason 
that sheep declined from 1903 to 1904 12,000,000 head was that 
the sheep were apprehensive of Judge Parker’s election and 
thought that the “strenuous one” would go to his Waterloo, 
and were simply hedging on that account. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I stated, I do not wish to 
interrupt the Senator's flow of oratory, but I know he does not 
want to misquote me. What I said to-day was that, counting 
the sheep had proceeded along for a time, counting not only 
all the sheep, but the lambs less than a year old. From the 
date which the Senator mentioned the mode of counting was 
changed so as to count only the adult sheep, and that makes 
the difference, as the Senator would have discovered if he 
had also followed out the amount of the wool clip for those 

ears. 

X Mr. GORE. Let me understand the Senator. 
counted all the sheep up to this time. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not say that they counted them all the 
time. I say that the count to which the Senator refers was a 
count obtained from sources which gave the lambs with the 
sheep; but that a change was made, so that the lambs were not 
carried to the count of the sheep until later in the season. So 
it makes the difference of just what the lamb crop was at that 
particular time. 

Mr. GORE. You only counted the grown sheep up to 1904 or 
1905? Will the Senator state why that change was made? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator can see from the wool clip 
that you could hardly have an-increase of that many sheep, and 
shear them, and still show a shortage; or, rather, you could not 
have quite so large a shortage as that and have it show directly 
the opposite in the wool product of that year. 

Mr. GORE. I notice the variation of the clip was also very 
striking from 1902 to 1904 and 1905. I supposed they sheared 
the lambs in 1902, as the fleece that year was the largest in 
our history. It has never been equaled since; it had never been 
equaled before. That seems to sustain the idea that there was 
a pretty goodly number of sheep. We would offhand conclude 
that, if there was more wool, there were more sheep; but, of 
course, I do not undertake to combat all these theories trumped 
up to explain these figures. I am not swearing by any figures. 
I merely had the curiosity to know why it was. This baby 
sheep business, of course, will prove satisfactory to everybody; 
but the variations before that in the number of sheep is quite 
as hard to explain and will call for some other theory than 
this. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether or not it ever occurred 
to these Senators to examine the quotations of cotton. Cotton 
is unprotected. I have seen cotton sell for less than 4 cents a 
pound. I have seen cotton vary in prosperous times from 6 
cents to more than 12 cents a pound. Did it ever occur to 
Senators that the same economic conditions, that the same trade 
conditions which influence cotton, might possibly influence wool 
also? Is the great universal law of supply and demand limited 
to cotton alone, and is wool exempted from its operations? Do 
the laws of trade and commerce take cognizance of vegetable 
fiber and have no jurisdiction over animal fiber? The same 
conditions which explain the variations of the cotton market 
will explain the variations in the wool market. And cotton is 
unprotected. The cotton farmer does not lean upon the strong 


He says they 


arm of the Government; he does not thrust his hand into the 
pocket of any other citizen in this country in order to compen- 
sate himself for his product; yet his fabric varies in the market, 
and wool and woolen fabrics vary in the market in almost equal 


measure, and that is attributable to identically the same causes, 
to identically the same influences and conditions, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, when I concluded what 
I had to say last night, I had arrived at a point in my argu- 
ment where I wished to submit some amendments to Schedule 
K, but the lateness of the hour caused me to defer submitting 
them at that time. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] 
had already submitted amendments, which were pending, and 
had others which he desired to offer to complete the plan of 
changing Schedule K, hence I have deferred offering the amend- 
menig which I wished to submit to the Senate until the present 
time. 

While seeking to accomplish generally the same purposes 
that the Senator from Iowa had in mind, my plan is somewhat 
different. I submit amendments, which begin with ad valorem 
duties on raw wool. I believe that to be, under all the circum- 
stances, the best plan of amendment which can be made to this 
schedule; and, according to that plan, I have worked out 24 
amendments which I wish to submit to the Senate. 

I have said to the Senator from Rhode Island that I should 
like to submit these amendments en bloc, and with the indul- 
gence of the Senate, asking for a. vote upon all of the amend- 
ments at one time, because they are all a part of one scheme or 
plan of modification of Schedule K. 

So I send to the Secretary’s desk and ask to have the several 
amendments read for the information of the Senate, after 
which I will briefly explain their purpose and effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendments. - 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amend 1 356 by striking out the word “three” in line 23, 
on pase d 4, and ahs 7 75 vara a two.” 10 
mend paragra 5 y st out the same and in 
lieu thereof the PORE. . ae 
357. Class one, all vns not hereinafter included in class 2. 


Strike out paragraph 358. 
Amend paragrap 59 by 8 out the word “three” in line 
14, on page 125, and insert in lleu thereof the word two.“ 

Amend 9 361 by inserting after the word “duty” in line 
9, on page 126, the words “as class one and by striking out all of 
the balance of line 9 and all of line 10. 

Amend paragraph 362 by striking out the same and inserting in 


lieu thereof the following: 
Paragraph 362. The duty on wools of the first class shall be 45 per 
8 363. 


cent ad valorem. 
Strike out all of 

Amend paragraph 564 by 3 out all of line 9, on page 127, after 
the word “be,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem;“ also by striking out all of lines 10 to 20, 
inclusive, on said page 127. z 4 

Strike out all of paragraphs 365 and 366. 

Strike out all of paragraph 367. 

Amend the committee amendment to paragraph 368 by striking out 
the words “30 cents per pound in line 10, on page 129, and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 369 by striking out the words “25 cents per 

und” in line 11, on page 129, and the words 20 cents per pound“ 
n line 14, and inserting after the word section, in line 14, the words 
“45 per cent ad valorem.” : 

Amend parastaph 370 by striking out all of line 15, on page 129, 
after the word “flocks” and all of line 16, and insert in lieu thereof 
the words 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 371 to read as follows: 371. 
ad valorem. a 

Amend paragraph 373 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “pound” on line 26, on page 129, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “55 per cent.” 

Amend paragraph 374 by strixing out the words “or in part of 
wool” in line 9, on page 130, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“of wool, or gf which wool is the component material of chief value.” 

Also amend the paragra h by striking out all of the par raph after 
the word “section,” and inserting in lieu thereof the wor 65 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Strike out all of paragraphs 375, 376, 377, 378, and 379. 

Amend paragraph 380 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “description” in line 11, on page 133, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “ 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 381 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “description” in line 15, on page 133, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 382 by striking out all of the 
word “description,” in line 18, on page 133, an 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 383 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “description,” in line 23, on page 133, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 384 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ otherwise,” in line 1, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 385 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “carpets,” in line 4, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words 60 per cent ad valorem,” 

Amend paragraph 386 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “carpets,” in line 6, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 387 by 9 
word “rugs,” in line 11, on page 
words “ 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 388 by strikisg out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ otherwise,” in lines 15 and 16, on page 134, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words 60 per cent ad valorem.” 


Tops, 50 per cent 


8 after the 
inserting in lieu 


out all of the paragraph after the 
4, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The object of changing from specific to 
ad valorem duties in this schedule is not, so far as the raw 
wool is concerned, to lower the existing rates, but to impose a 
protective ad valorem duty upon the wools imported. The 
average rate of the present law reduced to an ad valorem basis 


is now a fraction less than 45 per cent. The actual result is 
that high-class wools coming into competition with wools in 
this country pay less than 45 per cent, while a lower grade of 
wools of classes 1 and 2 pay a much higher duty than 45 per 
cent. For instance, one shipment of wool having a shrinkage 
of 20 per cent and another shipment having a shrinkage of 80 
per cent would pay the same amount of duty, while really the 
first shipment will contain four times as much wool as the 
second. By substituting an ad valorem duty duties will be 
paid upon the actual value of the wool regardless of the 
shrinkage or waste or dirt that may be in the same, and at the 
same time will better protect the woolgrowers of this country. 

The theory of these amendments, carried through all of them, 
is that in all cases a compensating duty of 45 per cent ad 
valorem shall be imposed, whether the Wool be imported raw 
or advanced in manufacture, and when-wool is advanced in 
manufacture an additional ad valorem is imposed to cover the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad in the 
manufactured state. 

The purpose of the amendment to paragraph 356 is to divide 
the raw wool into two classes instead of three. Classes 1 and 2 
under the Dingley law, as shown by Estimated Revenues, have 
practically the same value; and if the duty is to be placed on 
an ad valorem basis, there is no occasion for having more than 
one class to cover any of the wool described in classes 1 and 2 
of the existing law. 

The amendment to paragraph 357 puts into class 1 all wools 
now described in paragraphs 357 and 358 of the bill, and the 


class is described as being “all wools not hereinafter included, 


in class 2.” 

Paragraph 358 is stricken out because the classification therein 
provided is thrown into class 1 and covered by the amendment 
to paragraph 357. 

Paragraph 359 is proposed to be amended by striking out the 
word “three” and inserting the word “two,” the only change 
being made in numbering the class, but leaving the description 
as it is in the bill. 

Paragraph 360 is not changed in any way. 

The amendment to paragraph 361 merely provides that the 
wool therein described shall be classified as Class 1, this for 
the reason that as before stated, classes 1 and 2 in the present 
bill are both thrown into Class 1. : 

The amendment to paragraph 362 strikes out all of the para- 
graph and inserts in lieu thereof a provision for a 45 per cent 
ad valorem duty upon all wool in Class 1. This 45 per cent as 
stated before is a little higher than the present duty paid upon 
woolens in classes 1 and 2 when reduced to equivalent ad valo- 
rems. Its purpose is not to reduce the duties upon woolens in 
this class, but to equalize them, maintaining them as a whole 
at as high a protective point as is provided in the recent law. 

Paragraph 363 is stricken out because if an ad valorem basis 
is provided the 45 per cent duty will automatically adjust itself 
to washed and unwashed wools; that is to say, unwashed wool 
being less valuable than washed wool, when the 45 per cent duty 
is applied to it will pay a less rate of duty than the 45 per cent 
rate applied to washed wools. 

The amendment to paragraph 364 imposes a duty for wools 
upon class 2 (under the present law class 3). The ad valorem 
duty proposed is 35 per cent, which is the average of the present 
specific rates reduced to equivalent ad valorems now imposed 
upon wools in this class. e 

Paragraph 365 is stricken out because fully covered by ¢he 
proposed amendment to paragraph 362. 

Paragraphs 366 and 367 are stricken out for the same reason. 

The amendment to paragraph 368 changes the rate upon top 
waste and the other wastes therein designated from 30 cents 
per pound to 45 per cent ad valorem. It is thought that these 
wastes, being a by-product of manufacture, should not pay a 
higher duty than the raw wool. 

The amendment to paragraph 369 and the duty therein im- 
posed is for the same reasons as have been stated with refer- 
ence to paragraph 368. 

The amendment to paragraph 370 strikes out the specific duty 
of 10 cents per pound and inserts an ad valorem duty of 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The statement made with reference to the amendment to 
paragraphs 368 and 369 apply to this amendment. 

The amendment to paragraph 371 imposes an ad valorem 
duty upon tops of 50 per cent, 45 per cent for the wool and 5 


per cent protective duty to cover difference in labor cost at home 
and abroad. 

Paragraph 872 is not changed. 

The amendment to paragraph 373 changes the duty upon 
yarns from specific duties to an ad valorem rate of 55 per cent. 
This rate is arrived at by allowing 45 per cent as a compen- 
satory duty for the wool and 10 per cent ad valorem for the 
difference in the cost of manufacture between this country and 
abroad. In arriving at this 10 per cent for difference in cost 
of production it has been assumed that wages in this country 
are 100 per cent higher than abroad, and the 10 per cent ad 


‘valorem allowed upon the full value of the yarn gives a pro- 


tective duty of 100 per cent upon the labor cost. 

The amendment to paragraph 374 is in line 9, by striking 
out the words “ or in part of wool” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ of wool or of which wool is the component material 
of chief value.” This amendment is for the purpose of bringing 
within the provisions of Schedule K manufactures containing 
wool only if such manufacturers have as their component ma- 
terial wool of chief value. 

The next amendment to this paragraph strikes out the spe- 
cific duties and imposes a duty of 65 per cent ad valorem upon 
the manufactures of wool. Here, too, this 65 per cent is made 
up of a compensatory duty of 45 per cent upon the material, 
which I have shown is 65 per cent of the total value of the 
product; and 45 per cent upon the material is therefore equal 
to an ad valorem rate of 30 per cent upon the total value of the 
product. In addition, I have allowed 30 per cent of the total 
value as a protective duty to cover the difference in the cost of 
manufacture in this country and abroad, and, as I have already 
shown to the Senate, this 30 per cent protective duty goes upon 
the assumption that the wages in this country are 100 per cent 
higher than abroad, and the 30 per cent more than covers this 
difference in cost. 

Paragraphs 375, 376, 377, 378, and 379 are stricken out, for 
the reason that the 65 per cent ad valorem duty provided in 
paragraph 374 will cover all of the products mentioned in these 
various sections and provide for all of them a compensatory 
duty of 45 per cent for the wool and 100 per cent upon the 
wage cost. - 

The amendments to paragraphs 380 to 388, inclusive, relate 
to carpets of various kinds and substitute for the specific duties 
proposed in the bill an ad valorem duty of 60 per cent. 

Here, too, a compensatory duty of 45 per cent is provided 
for the wool and 100 per cent for the difference in the cost of 
production. To again explain how this is arrived at, it is as- 
sumed that 65 per cent of the value of these carpets is for the 
material, and 45 per cent ad valorem duty upon this 65 per 
cent gives 30 per cent. Therefore, a duty of 30 per cent upon 
the total value of the product is equal to a duty of 45 per cent 
upon the value of the material. The additional 30 per cent is 
to cover the difference in the cost of manufacture here and 
abroad, and this 80 per cent upon the total value gives a pro- 
tective duty of 100 per cent upon the wage cost. 

The effect of these amendments, if adopted, will be to impose 
ad valorem duties as follows: 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I ask that the votes by which 
these various paragraphs were agreed to be reconsidered for 
the purpose of allowing these amendments to be offered and to 
be voted upon together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can only be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was my request, that by unanimous 
consent that be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, I will just say 
generally that the plan contemplated by these amendments com- 
bines classes 1 and 2 in the first class and makes class 3 the 
second class. It applies an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent to 
what is now classes 1 and 2 of the Dingley law and an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent to what is now class 3 of the 
Dingley law. I speak now of the raw wool. That is a bit 
higher than the present ad valorem upon those classes. 

Mr. President, I wish to send to the Secretary's desk and have 
read a letter which I received in my mail to-night from Mr. 
Edward Moir, the president of the Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 


— 


Is there objection? The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Tun CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1909. 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Since early in the year, when tariff revision became the 
burning question of the hour, we, the carded woolen manufacturers of 
the country, have in numerous ways made known the changes that were 
necessary the wool schedule in order that even-handed justice might 
be given the woolgrower, the carded-woolen manufacturer, the worsted 
spinner, and the consuming public. 

Our latest appeal is in a letter to our Chief Executive, on whom will 
fall the burden of approving or rejecting the bill you are now at work 
upon. Thinking that this statement of our grievances may aid you to 
appreciate the importance and justice of our demands, we herewith 

resent a copy of our letter to President where at considerable 
5 h we show the inequalities of the tariff schedule as affecting wool 
and wool goods, and strongly recommend an ad valorem duty on wool 
so that a tax on grease and dirt, which are substantially all ‘discounted 
in the price paid for wool, may be eliminated from the tariff. 
yours, very truly, 
EDWARD Morr, President. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I simply want to know from the Senator 
if I understood him correctly as saying that the amendments 
proposed by him provide duties in excess of the existing Dingley 
rates? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no; I said that with respect to the 
rates upon raw wool the present rates, figured upon the imports, 
are a fraction less, as I make it, than 45 per cent. I fix the 
rates at an even 45 per cent in the amendments, which makes it 
a fraction more upon raw wool; but these duties, taken through- 
out the schedule as I have prepared them, applying ad valorem 
rates instead of the present specific rates as compensatory du- 
ties, make a reduction upon all of the manufactures of wool in 
conformity with the investigations made by the special agent, 
Mr. Clark, which I presented to the Senate last night. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But as to raw wool, as I understand, 
the amendents propose rates slightly in advance of the Dingley 
rates? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A fraction of a per cent in advance. 
The amendments can not be objected to, Mr. President, as a 
reduction upon raw wool; and I might as well say it now as at 
any other time that if anybody is to be indulged by continuing 
Dingley rates it might as well be the one producer in this 
country who rarely gets any direct benefit from a protective 
tariff. Outside, perhaps, of the duties upon barley and the 
duties upon wool the agriculturist of this country can not be 
said to receive anything from the protective tariff except an 
indirect, roundabout benefit which he takes from feeding the 
people who are employed in the protected manufactures. 

Mr. President, I propose to follow the letter of Mr. Moir with 
the letter which accompanied the communication which I re- 
ceived from him, which that association has addressed to the 
President of the United States. I ask that the Secretary read 
the appeal to the President by this association of the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., June 2, 1909. 
Sra: We appear before you to-day for the 
facts relating to the tariff on wool and woo 
‘ou may know of the serious burdens now 
ustry and on the consumer of wool goods. 
A TARIFF ON GREASR AND DIRT. 

Schedule K is the same in the Dingley law and in the Payne bill now 
before the Senate. Both provide for a specific duty of 11 cents and 12 
cents a pound on wool in the grease. This is first grievance to 
which we call your attention. Grease wool contains wi varying 
proportions of grease and dirt, which is washed out in the first proc- 
ess—scouring—and is of no value w. ver to the wool manufacturer. 
This wool grease and dirt amounts in many cases to as much as 80 
cent of the grease weight of the wool, while on some light-shrinking 
grades it is much less, as low as 15 per cen 


t. 
From this = will understand how wide is the variation in the duty 
on clean wool. 


grease d is 55 cents per clean pound. a shrinkage of 20 per 
eent, the same 11-cent duty on the grease weight is only 14 cents per 


urpose of stating certain 
products, in order that 
on the carded woolen 


of the Dingley tarif to 80,000,000 
auction at London, Liverpool, 3 aad and Sydney 


varied 
NURSING THE WORSTED TRUST. 


The bulk of the wool suited for our branch of the industry, carded 
woolen manufacturing, is heavy shr: g. While the wool suited for 


the other branch of the industry, worsted manufacturing, is light 


1 The burden under which we are suffering arises from this 
fact, and hence our appeal to the House of Representatives, to the 
Senate, and now to you for relief from this injustice. The conditions 
we have described result not only in the oppression and ruin of the 
carded woolen industry, dotting the country with idle mills, but also 
in special privileges immense value to the worsted- spinning industry, 
which is being rapidly concentrated into a few wealthy, prosperous, 
and powerful combinations. 


A DELUSION AND A SHAM, 


At the same time the wool grower is deprived of the protection con- 
templated by the Dingley tarif law. That law fixes the duty on 
scoured wool at three times the duty on unwashed grease wool; that is, 
at 33 cents a scoured d for class 1 wool, and 36 cents a scoured 

for class 2 wool. ‘This is on the assumption that it requires 
pounds of grease wool to give 1 pound of scoured wool, and this 
assumption is further indicated by the Dingley and Payne provision 
for compensatory duties on goods, based on the ratio of 4 pounds of 
grease wool to 1 pound of finished cloth, allowing for a loss of 25 per 
cent in manufacturing. 

This legal promise of 33 cents a pound to the woolgrower has proved 
in practice to be a delusion and a sham, for the law that gives the 
Eor of such protection breaks it by allowing the importation of 
ight shrinking wool at the 11-cent rate. The protection to the wool- 
grower is measured not by the Dingley duty of 33 cents a pound on 
seoured wool, but by the equivalent per second pound of the 11-cent 
duty on grease wool actually imported. which equivalent runs as low as 
14 cents, and in practice rarely exceeds 20 cents, The average shrink- 
age of the 823 wool imported during the past five years is 40 per 
cent, equal to a duty of 18.6 cents per scoured pound. 

Thus under this t wool tariff the woolgrowers are deprived of 
the expected protection, the carded wool manufacturers are deprived 
of all access to the foreign wool suited to their requirements, while the 
worsted spinners enjoy valuable special privileges by being permitted to 
import the wool they require at a very low rate of duty per scoured 


pound g 
WASHED WOOL PRIVILEGE FOR THE WORSTED SPINNER. 


Besides the inequality to which we have just called your attention, 
there are other serious abuses in the Dingley tariff on wool. First, we 
will mention the ee by which wool of the first class, if washed 
on the sheep's back, is subjected to a double duty of 22 cents a pound, 
while wool of the second class, if so washed on the sheep's back, is 
admitted at the single rate of 12 cents a pound. The result is that all 
wool of the second class is imported in the washed condition in order to 
avoid the pa nt of duty on grease and dirt, while the very heavy 
wool of the first class can not be imported at all. The discrimination 
against one class of people and in favor of another under this arrange- 
ment of the tariff arises from the fact that the second-class wool is used 
for the manufacture of worsted, while the wool adapted for carded 
woolen goods is of the first class. We demand the abolition of this dis- 
crimination and special privilege under the law. 


SCOURED WOOL DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CARDED WOOLEN MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


whereas a very large part the world's wool clip shrinks much less 
than two-thirds. The result of this inequality is to prohibit the impor- 
tation of scoured wool and confine the imports to grease wool shrinking 
less than two-thirds. The discrimination against one class of people 
and in favor of another under this arrangement of the tariff arises from 
the fact that worsted spinners ordinarily buy wool in the grease, 
whereas scoured wools are used by the carded woolen manufacturers. 
Thus the scoured wool clause of the Dingley and Payne tariff bills con- 
stitutes a burdensome discrimination e the carded woolen manu- 
facturers, from which we demand relief. 
PARTS OF ONE INDUSTRY. 

We desire to call your attention to the fact that the carded woolen 
and worsted branches of wool manufacturing, although distinct in 
respect to certain technical processes and grades of material used, still 
are competing branches of trade, because worsted and carded woolen 
goods are used for the same purposes. Consequently these tariff dis- 
eriminations against the carded woolen industry aid 
of the business by injuring the latter’s competitor. 


MORE FAVORS FOR THE WORSTED SPINNERS, 


Another and very serious defect in the Dingley and Payne bills is 
the practically prohibitory “duties on the by-products of wool manu- 
facturing. Here, again, we find a discrimination against one class of 
ponp and special privilege for another, because these by-products can 

used only by carded woolen manufacturers, while worsted spinners, 
although they can not use them, have them for sale. is one of 
the most serious of the tariff abuses from which we ask relief, as the 
duties on such by-products vary from 50 to 200 per cent. 

The present wool schedule is practically that of 1867, which was 
primarily a war-revenue tax; and as all other schedules have been 
adjusted to meet changed conditions, this schedule should be redrawn to 
meet the changed conditions of woolgrowing and the wants of the manu- 
facturers. Take Ohio wool, for example. he quality of wool grown in 

hio has changed in quality as well as in quantity. Fine merino was 
at one time the staple growth, but in a few years more that quality of 
wool will not be grown in Ohio. Much of the wool now grown re 
is from the mutton variety of sheep, and this wool carries a net pro- 
tection of about 20 cents per scoured pound against 33 to 44 cents to 
the grower in the West. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY UNDER THE LAW. 


We ask for an equal 1 with all others under the law, in 
order that we may enjoy reward of our labor, skill, and enterprise 
in the business in which we are engaged. It is in this capacity of 
carded woolen manufacturers that we make our appeal to you. But our 
demands should be granted not only in justice to us as carded woolen 
manufacturers, but in justice to the consumer of wool goods. We 
expressly disclaim any intention of representing here to-day the special 
interests of the consumer. We, however, e your attention to the 
fact that every. burden on the carded woolen industry that we have 
mentioned is also a burden on the consumer of wool goods, whether 
„ outside clothing, blankets, or other articles made of 
wool; and t the privil ranted to the worsted branch of 
this indu result an increase of these burdens not only on the 
carded woolen manufacturers, but also on the consumers in this country. 


e worsted branch 
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AD VALOREM TARIFF THE ONLY COMPLETE REMEDY. 


It would not be ible at this time to into detailed discussion 
of =~ proper remedies for the abuses to which we have called your 
attention. 

We will state, however, that it is our firm belief that the only com- 
lete remedy for these Inequalities is a tariff based on value. pecific 
ut ies based. on the sco weight of the wool and graduated on. by- 

products by classifications according to value, or compound duties 
consisting of both specific and ad valorem rates, would give partial 
relief. ut if the exigencies of the situation ever lead the Government 
to adopt any of these partial remedies, it should not be forgotten that 
they are partial, and that the only compléte 3 is in an ad valorem 
tariit. the protective rate on wool goods is ad valorem, and if this can 
be made effective on manufactured goods, there can be no doubt of its 
efficiency on the raw material, 


INVESTIGATE AND UPROOT ABUSES, 


We ask that the tariff on wool and wool goods be thoroughly investi- 
gated and revised. We desire to have the principle of protection main- 
tained for all producers, whether of wool, wool goods, or clothing. And 
we are as ready to have inequalities correct in the tariff on wool 
goods as in the tariff on raw materials. We are ready to go into the 
consideration of the technical details of this problem with you or any- 
one you may designate, and to any extent you may desire. We are 
ready to do this with representatives of the woolgrowers, worsted manu- 
facturers, and of the Government. We suggested such a conference to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. We 
have at all times been willing to carry out that suggestion, confident 
that the better the truth is known the better will be our chances to gain 
an equal opportunity under the law. 


EVENHANDED JUSTICE, NO MORE AND NO LESS, 


We represent an industry that covers nearly every State in the 
Union, has over three times as many establishments as has worsted 
manufacturing, and a greater number of employees. Under the present 
schedule many woolen mills have been Gad and a continuance of that 
schedule means great distress to many mill owners and operatives. We 
believed that the platform of the Republican ty. meant an honest 
revision of the tariff. On a recent visit to the Finance Committee 
we placed the injustice of the wool duties before it and were told that 
while we had a grievance the schedule could not be opened. We feel 


indignant that such treatment should be meted out to us; that the car- 
dinal principles of fair play and evenhanded justice, under which we 
are sup’ to live, should be cast aside or subordinated to a coalition 


of forces that are specially favored under the Dingley bill. Therefore, 
Mr. President, we appeal to you to use your influence in the proper 
quarter, so that this g am have what it is entitled to under 
our Constitution—evenhan justice, neither more nor less. 
Respectfully, yours, 
EDWARD Morr, 
President Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. 
His Excellency The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, from many letters re- 
ceived from woolen manufacturers, I offer one which I send to 
the Clerk's desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. ` 

The Secretary read as follows: 


COOPER UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 
Kenosha, Wis., April 23, 1909. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin; We have your letter of April 22. We thought we had 
made 8 in our letter of the 19th where there is a discrimination 
against the 1,500 wool manufacturers in favor of the few manufac- 
turers of worsteds. The discrimination consists in this: That the duty 
on clothing wool and on combing wools is the same, and also because the 
ci is based upon the wool in the grease instead of in the scoured 
state. 


As explained to you in ours of the 19th, clothing wools used by the 
woolen mills are high-shrinkage wools. Wools in that state carry a 
large amount of grease and foreign matter, which is scoured out in 
gic but upon which dirt a duty is paid pownd for pound with the 


wool. 

The illustration we gave in ours of the 19th is that worsted and 
combing wools shrink even as low as 15 per cent. This 15 per cent of 
dirt, of course, pays the 11 cents per pound duty. Upon clo ing wools, 
however, which are used by the woolen mills, the shrinkage is even as 
high as 80 ge cent, and on this 80 per cent of dirt 11 cents duty is 
assessed an ets which makes the wool pay five times the duty that 
it would pay if it was assessed on the scoured pound. 

The point we make is this: That the ao should be based on 
the scoured pound, so that combing wools an comme wools would 
bear the same duty. If not based on the scoured pound then the comb- 
ing wools should Dear at least three times as much duty. And in many 
stro it should pay five times as much to bring the two wools to a 
parity. 

It is a fact that the best of the woolen mills are almost aralyzed 

i by the competition they meet from the worsted mills which 15 due to 
the discrimination, although unintentional, of the two classes of wool 
used by the two industries which are pe the same rate of duty in 
the unscoured state, but which duty should be assessed on the wool 
clean, which would put them on an even basis. 

To prove what we say regarding the fact that woolen mills are payin, 
more duty than the worsted mills you will please look about you an 
nearly every man you meet is wearing a suit of worsted, whereas a 
few years ago they were all wearing serges, cheviots, and other classes 
of woolen fabrics made by the woolen mills. 

We trust we have made ourselves clear to you, if not, we will be 
glad to write you again. We certainly assure you that this matter is 
a vital question with the woolen mills, and as stated before there are 
10 to 1 worsted mill. The woolen mills are smaller in size, are scat- 
tered over the country, and can not concentrate their efforts in asking 
for justice in the matter of tariff as simply and as easily as can the 
targo eo mills, which readily get together and work solidly for 

eir ends. 


Trusting that this matter may receive your consideration, and that 
your efforts be effective, and thanking you in advance, we remain, 
Very truly, yours, 


COOPER UNDERWEAR Co., 
Per Henry S. COOPER, 
President and Treasurer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have just this to say in recapitula- 
tion with respect to these amendments. In the first place, they 
change the classification of raw wool from three classes to two, 
and from specific to ad valorem duties. On the first and second 
class wool, which is made class 1 by my amendment, a duty of 
45 per cent is imposed. This is practically the duty in the 
Dingley law. Upon the coarse wools embraced in class 3 of the 
Dingley law, provided for as class 2 in my amendment, I pro- 
vide for an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent, which is practically 
the duty of to-day. It is not an increase of the existing duty 
upon the imports of the year upon which the table of estimates 
is based of more than the smallest fraction of a per cent, due 
to the fact that I state the ad valorem in round numbers for 
the two classes at 45 and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

In reference to the amendments which follow, they simply 
earry over into the manufactured product the application of 
this ad valorem duty based, however, with respect to the pro- 
tective duty and the compensatory duty, upon the investigations 
conducted by the government expert, which I submitted last 
evening. 

There are many reasons for substituting an ad valorem duty 
on raw wool for the present specific duty. Without hurting the 
producer of raw wool the substitution will benefit the consumer 
and help the carded-wool industry in the desperate struggle for 
existence to which it is driven by the worsted industry. 

While the average duty on raw wool is about 45 per cent, it 
is much higher on the coarse heavy-shrinking wools used by 
the poor and considerably below that on the finer light-shrinking 
wools used by the rich. If a 45 per cent duty on all imported 
woolens were imposed, it would accord the same measure of 
protection to the farmer as it does to-day, and do away with 
the inequality just referred to. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Will the Senator let me ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I gather from these letters which the 
Senator has had read and that I heard here this afternoon 
that there seems to be a conflict between what are called the 
“carded-wool people“ and the worsted industry. Do any of 
these amendments, while helping the carded-wool people, while 
remedying what they think is an injustice, at the same time in- 
jure the worsted people in any way? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They take no duty away from any in- 
dustry to which it would be fairly entitled in accordance with 
any just standard of protection. It accords to the manufacturer 
of worsted cloths, as well as to the manufacturer of woolen 
cloths, the measure of duty to which he is fairly entitled, as 
shown by the analyses which have been very carefully worked 
out by government experts. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I could not understand the objection of 
the worsted people to it, except upon one or two possible 
grounds, One, that these amendments, or any amendments 
which have been offered, might in some way injure them, or 
the other one which has been suggested here, that the worsted 
people really wanted to see the carded people go out of busi- 
ness. But the direct question is whether or not any of these 
amendments would do what might reasonably be called any 
possible injury to the worsted industry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; these amendments would place 
the worsted industry and the woolen industry on an equal 
footing. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Would they put it at any disadvantage? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. At no disadvantage whatever. Under 
the amendments which I offer the worsted industry would be 
given duties to cover the difference in cost of production against 
foreign competition. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Or would it give the carded people any 
advantage over them? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it would not. It would place 
them upon an equality with the worsted industry, whereas 
they are, under the provisions of the Dingley law, at a very 
great disadvantage. 

The amendments which I propose would enable the carded- 
wool manufacturer to import cheap wool, where to-day the 
prohibitive duty compels him to make use of cotton and shoddy. 
This would, by no means, displace any of the domestic wools, 
since we can only supply to-day 60 per cent of our demand. It 
would merely enable the poor people to wear all-wool clothes, 


where to-day they have to content themselves with shoddy and | to suffer in the votes which will:be had upon ‘them ‘by reason of 


cotton. 

The position of the carded-wool industry is such as to invite 
the earnest attention of Congress. It is the last branch of the 
wool industry which is still accessible to the man with moderate 
capital, since it does not require as complicated machinery or as 
expensive a plant as is necessary in the worsted industry. 
‘With the American Woolen Company in control of about 60 
sper cent of the output of American woolen cloth, and with the 
independent manufacturers of worsted cloth organizing into 
another combination, the carded-wool industry accords the 
‘only chance for the small manufacturer. Instead of being en- 
‘couraged in its struggle for an independent existence, Congress 
lends its powerful aid to the trust in helping crush the carded- 
wool manufacturer out of existence. 

I have already shown how the wool manufacturer is dis- 
criminated against through the specific duty on raw wool. 
The same discrimination pursues him in ‘the distinction made 
between wools of the first and second class, those of the first 
class being subject to 11 cents per pound if unwashed, twice 
that amount if washed, and three times that amount if scoured, 
‘while the duty on wools of the second class, which are used by 
the worsted manufacturers only, is 12 cents a pound, whether 
‘washed or unwashed. 

To sum up the disadvantage to the carded-wool industry: 
First, there is the natural disadvantage of being obliged to use 
the heavy ‘shrinking wools which, under the ‘specific duty, are 
subject to a much higher rate than the light wools used by the 
worsted industry. Second, the necessity of importing a heavy 
wool in ‘the grease under what amounts to a penalty under the 
tariff of paying double duties if the wool is imported washed, 
while the powerful trust, which is already favored by technical 
conditions in the ‘use of lighter wools, is granted an additional 
favor by Congress, which generously allows it to pay the same 
duty on washed wool as it does on unwashed. But Congress is 
not content to leave the small manufacturer with this handicap, 
us against this powerful trust, and adds another one by impos- 
ing an unreasonably high duty which can not be defended on 
any grounds of logic or fact on two products of the worsted in- 
dustry, which constitute the raw material of yarn, viz, tops 
and noils. Tops are the long wools separated ‘in ‘the process of 
combing in ‘the worsted mills, which are used in spinning 
worsted yarn. Although they are less advanced in the process 
of manufacture than yarn, they are subject to the same duty as 
woolen cloth, which is the final product of several stages of 
manufacture, in each of which labor is an important factor. 

Mr. President, I do not know, I say, whether it will be pos- 
sible to fix the attention of the Senate long enough upon these 
different manifestations of injustice to effect any change in 
this legislation. 

But, Mr. President, I am going to do as best I can my part 
and share to make a record of it, and to get it before the 


country, because I am looking forward to a time when we shall 


secure a real revision of the tariff—a revision in accordance 
with the public interest and public demand; a revision in keep- 
ing with the promises of the Republican party. 

Such revision is not provided ‘in this bill, but it will come. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does ‘the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from ‘Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. ‘CLAPP. I followed the Senator last evening very care- 
fully in his analysis of this question and listened very atten- 
tively to the reading of the amendments, and I am disposed to 
vote for the amendments. I ‘believe they are calculated to 
reach an evil; that, while they leave the worsted manufacturer 
protected as to foreign competition, they take from the worsted 
manufacturer some advantages which to-day he has over the 
carded industry. 

But I want to say to the Senator here are 24 amendments, I 
think, going to this whole subject. I do not believe that anyone, 
except those who may have listened very carefully last night 
and very carefully to the reading of the amendments, can effi- 
ciently apply those amendments to the present system, even 
with the careful statement which the Senator is making at this 
time, and with all the explanation which the Senator will be 
able to make this evening. If there was any way of bringing 
it about—I do not know whether we can—so as to have those 
amendments printed, that Senators could take them and com- 
pare them with the present law, I believe it would be at least 
more satisfactory to those of us who are trying to make an 
effort to place before the Senate the proposition for a change in 
this system. 

I do not know whether that can be done or not. If it can not 
be, I feel very certain that the Senator’s amendments are going 
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Senators who might desire to vote for them not seeing their 
way clear sufficiently to understand ‘them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be very glad indeed to have 
these amendments printed in the Record and voted upon to- 
DOON morning, if that will meet with the approval of ‘the 

nate. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am going to ask unanimous consent that the 
‘amendments may lie over and be printed, and be acted upon in 
the morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Minnesota seriously 
think that he will have time between now and to-morrow morn- 
ing to master the intricacies of the various amendments? 

Mr. CLAPP. The intricacies of these amendments are not as 
formidable as they were a few days ago. I think a great many 
Senators are beginning to realize that this system which has 
stood here for years after all does not meet the situation. I 
believe a great many Senators are beginning to realize that 
notwithstanding the legislation sought to have been enacted 
for the sheep grower, somehow the sheep industry in this coun- 
try has not prespered under the legislation as it ought to have 
prospered. I believe that the average Senators, with the dis- 
cussions we have ‘had upon this question and with the study 
that has been given to the question, will be able, if they could 
have the amendments printed so that they could take them and 
compare them line for line and page for page, so that they 
will know just what change would be effected by ithese pro- 
posed amendments—they would be prepared, at least, much 
better to-morrow morning than they will be prepared to-night 
to vote upon them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I will say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that there is not anything complicated or formidable at all 
about these amendments or about Schedule K. 

Mr. CLAPP. It may sound egotistical, but I undertake to 
say that we have been led to believe that there is something 
mysterious, something incomprehensible in ‘these things that the 
ordinary individual is not able even to get a sort of glimmering 
idea of, but in the analysis of this question in ‘the last few 
days that has, to my mind at least, very largely disappeared. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must have misapprehended the suggestion 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I understood the Senator from 
Minnesota to suggest that the amendments go over dn order that 
they might be examined for the purpose of finding out what the 
effect of them would be. I understand that now everybody has 
arrived at a conclusion. 

Mr. CLAPP. I submit that that is not a fair criticism upon 
what I said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I misunderstood the Senator, 

Mr. CLAPP. What I said was that if the amendments could 
be printed, Senators could then take the amendments and read 
them and have them on their desks and compare them with 
the bill, whereas tonight in the one or two readings of the 
amendments before the Senate it would be difficult for Senators 
to understand just the force and scope of the amendments in 
their ‘relations to the pending bill. That is what I said. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will state to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that when the Senator from Minnesota made the request, 
which was not a very extraordinary request, but rather a rea- 
sonable one, the Senator from Rhode Island responded as a 
reason for refusing*it, Does the Senator from Minnesota think 
that he can master the intricacies of Schedule K and these 
amendments by to-morrow morning? Then the Senator from 
Minnesota responded that it was not so mysterious, after all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood from his last statement that 
he had already mastered the mysteries—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. How could he master the mysteries by 
hearing 24 amendments read? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that he was ready to vote, as far as he 
was concerned. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did say that having paid particular attention 
last night to the analysis of this question, and having paid par- 
ticular attention to the reading of the amendments, I was pre- 
pared, and for one I am prepared now, to vote for these amend- 
ments. 

But I want to say this, Mr. President: We are legislating 
to-day for a great people, and one thing is absolutely certain, 
as was uttered by the Secretary of the Treasury last Saturday 
night at Chicago. Either this bill will meet the approval of 


the American people or the agitation upon revision will be 
immediately renewed by the American people. 

It may be, sir, that when the proposition of the Senator from 
Wisconsin comes to be analyzed it ‘is not worth considering; 
but when we stand confronted here by a system that has ex- 
isted for years, a system that has been passed repeatedly and 
passed upon the theory that it was in the interest of the in- 
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dustry of America, and when in the face of that assertion and 
that legislation we have seen that industry fall far short of 
prospering as it should; when we realize the importance and 
the market in this land of ours for mutton, as no other market 
perhaps in the world, and that coupled with this industry while 
the tariff sought to protect and develop the industry, we have 
seen the industry fail to prosper as it should prosper, I believe 
that, standing here to-night for the American people, we can 
well afford to devote even one night’s time to the proposition 
of printing and placing before the Members of this body the 
proposition of the Senator from the State of Wisconsin. It will 
not be time entirely lost, even though it should turn out that, 
upon an analysis of the proposed amendments, few, if any, 
Senators could support them. 

This question is worth looking into, because we stand con- 
fronted to-night by the undeniable fact that for some reason 
the effort in the past to develop the sheep industry of this 
country has not succeeded as under all the conditions, with 
our climatic conditions and our great population furnishing a 
great market for the mutton itself, the industry should have 
developed. Somewhere in the system of the past there is a 
radical mistake. I do not say, sir, that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has found the remedy; but it does seem to me that, in 
view of the importance of this question, we can well afford to 
let the amendments be printed, so that Senators may have them 
on their desks to-morrow morning. 

While I am on my feet there is one other thing I want to 
say. In an ordinary session of Congress, when one Senator is 
busy with the work of his committee and another Senator is 
busy with the work of his committee, and the work of a par- 
ticular committee does not come to the other Senators in their 
respective every-day experience, it is very natural that when a 
bill comes in here recommended by a committee, as those who 
are not on that committee would not have an opportunity to 
study the question, being engaged with the work of their own 
committees, having little opportunity, if any at all, we accept 
the report of the committee. 

But, Mr. President, I have heard it time and time again that 
we must stand by the committee here. I undertake to say that 
in this discussion and in this revision of the tariff there is 
nothing sacred in the report of this committee. The report of 
this committee is entitled to respect only so far as the ex- 
perience of its members and the time and study which they 
have given to the subject entitles it to receive. 

In an extra session, when there is no other committee work, 
every Member of the Senate has the same amount of time, the 
same opportunity by access to the sources of information, the 
hearings before the House committee, that the members of this 
committee have. Consequently, instead of accepting the dictum 
of a committee, as we so often do when we can not take up 
the work outside of our own committees, in this case, when we 
are here with nothing else to do but to study this question, I 
submit that one man’s investigation, if he possesses the same 
ability of investigation, is as good as another man's. I for one 
do not subscribe to the doctrine that in an extra session of 
Congress, when every Member has the same time to spend and 
has access to the same sources of information, that we have to 
take the dictum of a committee, especially in a case where it 
stands self-confessed that in all the years that have gone, when 
with but few exceptions the legislation was designed to build 
up and develop a particular industry, we find that industry 
languishing under the legislation of past years. 

Again I ask the Senate for unanimous consent that the 
amendments of the Senator from Wisconsin may lie upon the 
table and be printed, and that the matter be taken up on the 
assembling of the Senate to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For what purpose does the Senator desire 
to interrupt me? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to suggest to the Senator, if he 
will permit me, that the consideration of these amendments 
and the vote will certainly exhaust this evening. I under- 
stand the request of the Senator from Minnesota to be simply 
that we postpone the vote until to-morrow morning at 10.30 
o'clock. The vote will take only seven minutes and a half; so 
it only trespasses upon to-morrow that short space of time in 
yielding to the suggestion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the propositions of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin are, to my mind, perfectly simple. The 
Senator proposes to levy an ad valorem duty upon all classes 
of wool of 45 per cent. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not upon all classes of wool; upon 
wools of the first and second class. Let me correct the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wools of the first and second class. That 


is a perfectly simple proposition. The Senator from Wisconsin 
estimates that that will increase duties upon first and second 
class wools slightly. That is his estimate. It is a perfectly 
simple proposition whether that slight increase shall be made 
and whether Senators would like to put an ad valorem rate in 
place of specifics. 

It seems to me there is nothing unreasonable in asking that 
a vote be taken upon this proposition. We have had, I do 
not know how many, but I should say a score of votes, to-day 
in the Senate, yeas and nays, involving all these propositions. 

The Senator from Minnesota says that Senators are not 
obliged to follow the committee. No member of the committee 
has ever made such a suggestion, and I have never seen any in- 
dication of a desire on the part of certain Senators to follow 
the committee so far, and there certainly has been no fault 
found that they have not. They have been exercising their in- 
dependent judgment and they have been voting against the com- 
mittee, as they have a perfect right to do. There has been no 
restraint put upon anybody that I know of to vote with the 
committee on any vote in connection with the bill. 

Now, we have passed upon these questions to-day by a great 
variety of votes, involving, I think, every phase of this subject. 
I am quite sure that neither the Senator from Wisconsin nor 
the Senator from Minnesota nor the Senator from Indiana ex- 
pects the Senate to reverse its deliberate action to-day and 
vote for an ad valorem duty on wool. I do not believe there is 
a man in this Chamber who has the slightest idea that the 
Senate will change its action in this respect and try to impose 
an ad valorem duty on wool. 

I do not want to be unreasonable about this business. If we 
can get an agreement to take the vote upon the assembling 
of the Senate to-morrow without any further discussion, I cer- 
tainly will agree to it. I do not want to be unreasonable about 
it. I am willing to go on with the free list and spend the time 
between now and 11 o'clock in accomplishing something upon 
the bill, with the understanding that the vote shall be taken 
upon the amendments of the Senator from Wisconsin upon 
4 assembling of the Senate to-morrow morning at a quarter 
to 11. 

Mr. KEAN. Without further debate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Without further debate. 

Mr, BE IDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. RICH. The Senator from Wisconsin has not yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is an attempt, I understand, to reach 
some agreement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish to make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator as to agreeing to vote immediately upon the assembling 
of the Senate to-morrow morning, or in ten or fifteen minutes. 
The Senator will at once see that that would not be reasonable 
or just to a Senator who wanted to study these amendments 
and who would have a question or two questions to ask before 
voting upon them. He could not ask them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What time would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not know; I am suggesting merely 
any time that is reasonable; but the suggestion to vote imme- 
diately upon assembling is hardly reasonable. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The discussion can go on to-night. I sug- 
gest that at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning we take a vote on 
the propositions of the Senator from Wisconsin without further 
discussion. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] also has 
certain amendments which he desires to have voted on, and I 
should like to include those if we could. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Senator from Georgia has 
intimated that he wishes to take fifteen or twenty minutes in 


_presenting his amendments. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I did not mean to cut off the Senator from 
Georgia. It would be perfectly agreeable for me to vote at 
half past 11 to-morrow morning upon these propositions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand that there is a 
Proposition 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin had yielded the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. No; I had not yielded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
cnma 2 to the Senator from Iowa? 

FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, as 
1 Senators. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I understand there is a proposition to vote 
at a quarter to 11 in the morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At half-past 11, I am willing to make it, if 
that is satisfactory to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It depends entirely upon how much time 
the Senator from Wisconsin will occupy in submitting his 
amendments. I have some observations to make upon this 
schedule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will get through in a very few min- 
utes. I will conclude to-night. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The observations I desire to make, however, 
I would prefer to submit after I have had an opportunity to 
read the amendments, and therefore I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island will consent to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Minnesota. I shall not detain the Senate very long upon 
the subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Suppose we say 12 o'clock. I think that 
would certainly give sufficient time. I should like to dispose of 
this schedule. I certainly have not cut anybody off from a 
reasonable discussion. I am yielding to the suggestions of 
Senators. I expected to get a vote on these amendments to- 
night. The Senator from Wisconsin expected to get a vote on 
the amendments to-night. Both of us expected that. But I 
want to be perfectly reasonable about it, and if we can fix some 
time, say 12 o'clock to-morrow, that will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am entirely willing to agree to vote at 12 
o'clock if I can have fifteen or twenty minutes between half 
past 10 and 12. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
time in higgling over this matter. 
adjournment expires at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It does. That is the regular order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was perfectly willing that the amend- 
ments should be disposed of this evening if they could be 
disposed of all at one time, because I did not wish to consume 
the time of the Senate. I know what will happen to the amend- 
ments when they are voted upon perfectly well, no matter how 
well they are explained and how perfectly satisfactory they are 
to everybody who wants to reform the abuses of Schedule K. 
I understand that; and with a view of getting along with this 
matter, I submitted to the Senator from Rhode Island that the 
vote might be taken upon all of the amendments together, be- 
cause when Senators have worked them out as I have they 
will find that they are consistent and are based upon a prin- 
ciple which starts with an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent or 
less on wools which are now known as “ wools of the first and 
second class,” and 35 per cent on wools of the third class. It 
then applies the compensatory duty and the protective duty ac- 
cording to the results of the investigations which have been 
made showing what the labor cost and the wage cost is which 
should be protected by the duty. 

Now, Mr. President, if it is going to be any hardship for 
members to vote upon this matter to-night we can get along, I 
think, by debating it to 11 o’clock and then voting on it when 
we get to it to-morrow. We do not have to bargain and deal 
about this business. 

Mr. CLAY rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in a moment. As far as 
I was concerned, I was perfectly willing if I could make it 
appear so that Senators could understand it, and there was 
not any disposition to debate it further, to have a yote upon it, 
and to dispose of it. 


It is not necessary to spend all this 
I believe that the time for 


I confess that I have held the floor in debating the schedule | 
on cotton and the schedule on wools, it may be somewhat at | 


length; but I do not believe that there is anybody who will say 
that I have done anything that was not the entire right of a 
Senator to do here who in good faith is discussing the measure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I must yield first to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CLAY. Go ahead. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My desire was to accommodate all the Sen- 
ators. As that does not seem to be possible, to the satisfaction 
of all Senators, I withdraw the suggestion, and we will go on 
with the bill. 

Mr. CLAY. I simply desire to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin a question. It is a difficult matter to understand 24 amend- 
ments. I do not desire to vote on 24 amendments unless I 
know what they are. I should like to ask the Senator, taking 
the entire amendments, how do they compare with the Dingley 
rates and how do they compare with the rates fixed by the 
Senate committee's bill? I understood the Senator from Rhode 


Island to state that the rates proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin are higher than those in the pending bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Applying the ad valorem on the raw 
wools it figures out a fraction less than 45 per cent on the aver- 
age rate of duties in class 1 and class 2, and in order not to 
write into the proposed amendments 44 and a fraction per cent, 
I put it at round numbers, 45 per cent. It may be said to be 
the slightest fraction of a percentage of increase over existing 
duties as measured upon the imports of this year. 

But it is fair to say that the proposed amendment on raw 
wool is an ad valorem of the same duty as the specific duty in 
the existing law. Then, I have carried into the manufactured 
goods the same ad valorem to take the place of the specific 
compensatory duty, but I base it upon the measure of com- 
pensation, which it is shown by the investigations they are 
entitled to receive in order to fully compensate for the wool 
that actually enters into the cloth. Then for the protective 
duty I have carried in the same calculation based upon the in- 
vestigations by the government experts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will go 
one step further and say what I know to be the fact, that all 
the amendments together make a very substantial reduction 
over the rates as fixed in the bill by the Senate committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They make a much more complete and 
thorough reduction than any amendments which have been 
offered to the Senate upon this schedule, taken altogether, and 
yet do not go one shade below what is a fair protective duty as 
ascertained by thoroughgoing investigations of all the indus- 
tries covered in Schedule K. 

Mr. BAILEY. Therefore it is the Senator's desire, as they 
together form a complete system, to have them voted upon at 
the same time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought that would be better. I do 
not stickle about that. I am perfectly willing to have the first 
amendment fixing an ad valorem duty instead of a specific duty 
on wool yoted upon separately, if that is desired by Senators. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator that I myself would 
not hesitate to apply an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent as 
against a specific duty that amounts to an ad valorem equiva- 
lent of 44.52, and that is substantially what it is; yet there 
might be Senators who would not want to vote for even a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent increase on a particular amendment. There- 
fore, a Senator in that frame of mind voting upon all the 
amendments together would more than offset this particular 
increase by the other and greater decreases. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to have the Senator make it 
plain in the Recorp that the whole reason for making this 
increase of a mere fraction of 1 per cent was simply to make 
an ad valorem duty—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In round numbers, 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not recall that anybody who ever pre- 
pared a tariff bill has followed the ad valorem duties by frac- 
tional per cents. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think that can be found any- 
where in the tariff history of the country. I took 45 per cent 
as the nearest per cent which could be stated in full numbers 
without the fraction, that was all. If I had taken 44 per cent, 
it would have been objected to as a reduction upon the duties 
on raw wool by Senators who otherwise might be willing to 
support the general plan of a reduction along the whole line 
involved in all these amendments. 

Mr. President, I am going over this matter as carefully as 
I can in order to have it well and thoroughly understood. 
When interrupted by the question I had just brought again 
to the attention of the Senate the unjust advantage that has 
been given to the worsted industry. There has been worked 
into this tariff legislation a proposition that they shall have 
an unreasonably high duty upon two products of the worsted 
industry which constitute the raw material for the woolen in- 
dustry, namely, tops and noils. 

I suppose that the Senate understands what constitutes tops. 
Some correspondence has been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which, upon its face, has the appearance of an influence 
exerted by these worsted mills to their great advantage at the 
time of the framing of the Dingley law. 

Let us get in our minds here to-night just what tops are. 
Tops are the long wools which are separated in the process of 
combing in the worsted mills, such as the Whitman Mill, for 
instance. These long-combing fibers are used in spinning wor- 
sted yarns. They are not so much advanced as yarn in the 
process of manufacturing. They have not had so much labor 
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put upon them, and yet they are subject to the same duty as 
the woolen cloth. That does not look reasonable, does it? 
That appears to be a sort of carbuncle on this perfect system 
of protection on this sacred wool schedule which nobody has 


been permitted to lay hands on during all these years. Can 
anybody justify that discrimination? I have not heard any 
justification for it. Do Senators think that discrimination 
should be legislated again into this revision of the tariff by this 
Congress? Are Senators willing to go out and defend a new 
tariff bill that shall have this same provision in it, which seems 
to have gotten its place in the old Dingley law through influ- 
ences—as disclosed by the correspondence placed before this 
body—that have not been explained, and that, without explana- 
tion, on their face do not look just exactly right? 

It does seem to me that anyone can defend economically the 
proposition that these tops combed out of wool, not made into 
yarn, shall have the same duty as woolen cloth. There ought 
to be some explanation of that. That correspondence is a 
piece of evidence that points pretty strongly to this worsted in- 
dustry having had an undue influence in the making of Sched- 
ule K, and it gives pretty strong support to the claim of these 
half-starved woolen mills all over the country that somebody 
has made this tariff in favor of this rich and powerful organiza- 
tion that has been built up to dominate the wool industry, to 
crowd out woolens, and to make the people of the country pur- 
chase and wear worsteds instead. 

Now, I say again, although tops are less advanced in the 
process of manufacture than yarns, they are subject to the same 
duty as woolen cloth, which is the final product of several 
stages of manufacture, in each of which labor is a most impor- 
tant factor. As a result of this, such concerns like Mr. Whit- 
man’s Arlington Mills, which makes both tops and yarn, are 
able to charge an unfairly high price for the tops to the small 
spinning mills and to deprive them of their raw material when- 
ever the large spinners choose to do so. The small spinner is 
completely at the mercy of the large mills, because the pro- 
hibitive duty on tops completely cuts off the foreign supply. 

The story of the surreptitious removal of all reference to tops 
in the Dingley bill, through manipulation behind closed doors in 
the Senate Finance Committee by paid representatives of the 
worsted industry, is on record in the hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee (p. 5490-5492), reluctantly admitted by the 
chief manipulator of that industry. 

Sensational disclosures made at the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee compelled its chairman to make a specific 
provision for tops in paragraph 371 of the bill, by which they 
were to be subject to the same duty as scoured wool of which 
they are made, and 6 cents per pound in addition. 

That was enough. Such was the opinion of Chairman PAYNE 
and of his committee after going into this matter with a great 
deal of care. I will not say that the same interest which 
wrought this change in the duty in 1897, whicli gave to tops its 
special and particular place, has been operating again; but, for 
some reason or other, the provision of the Ways and Means 
Committee is completely stricken out in the Senate bill and tops, 
not being specially mentioned, go back to the place they had in 
the Dingley law, and continue to enjoy the protection which is 
accorded to woolen cloth. 

The average ad valorem duty on raw wool is less than 45 
per cent. My amendment proposes a duty of 45 per cent on 
wool, which is a little higher than the average, and therefore 
can not be assailed on the ground of insufficient protection. It 
will haye the advantage, however, of doing away with the in- 
equalities in the present specific duties on raw wool, which re- 
sults in excessive rates on the cheaper grades, and very low 
rates on the more expensive grades of wool. 

On page 5709 of the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee Mr. Clark testified that wages make up to 20 to 25 
per cent of the cost of the goods, as against 60 per cent for ma- 
terial. This agrees with the figures given above. 

Mr. Whitman, speaking as the chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, to 
disprove Mr. Clark’s figures, makes a statement on page 160 of 
the Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
for March, 1909, in which he takes issue with Mr. Clark's state- 
ment that wool makes up 60 per cent of the cost of the goods, 
saying that— 

The general understanding amon 
makes up 50 per cent of the cost o 


manufacturers is that the wool 
the cloth. 


He takes no issue, however, with the other part of Mr. Clark's 
statement as to the proportion of wages to the total cost of the 
cloth, apparently because the figures can not be assailed. 

Mr. Whitman, as I have just stated, assumes that the material 
constitutes 50 per cent of the value of the cloth. Mr. Moir, rep- 
resenting the carded-wool industry, estimates the wool as 65 


per cent of the value of the cloth. In a statement to the Ways 
and Means Committee, which appears on page 5660, Mr, Clark’s 
estimate quoted above is 60 per cent. 

To give the woolen industry the benefit of the doubt, as a pro- 
tectionist, I shall take the highest figure again, namely, 65 per 
cent. In that case the compensating duty on woolen cloth on 
the basis of an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent on raw wool 
should be 45 per cent of 65, or 30 per cent. Although I have 
shown the labor cost to be 25 per cent, I shall allow, in order to 
be on the safe side, 80 per cent, and will assume that wages are 
100 per cent higher than in England, while Mr. Clark found 
them from 17 per cent to 125 per cent. Therefore, I am allowing 
the most ample margins in applying the ad valorem duties to 
this woolen schedule. 

On the basis of these very liberal assumptions the protective 
duty on woolen cloth should be 30 per cent, making a total duty 
of 30 per cent and 30 per cent, or 60 per cent ad valorem. Since 
allowing 30 per cent for labor and 65 per cent for material, it 
leaves 5 per cent of the total cost unaccounted for. 

I shall add this 5 per cent also to the duty, making the total 
duty 65 per cent ad valorem, which I offer as an amendment for 
the present complicated compound duties on various manu- 
factures of wool. To enlarge a little on how the rate is ob- 
tained, the compensatory duty of 45 per cent on the wool should 
be carried through the entire schedule. A piece of cloth valued 
at $1 has in it 65 cents worth of wool. That is allowing all 
that Mr. Whitman claims to be material; it is allowing more 
than Mr. Clark finds to be material, and allowing all that Mr. 
Moir claims to be material. 

A piece of cloth valued, as I say, at $1, has in it 65 cents 
worth of wool; the compensatory duty of 45 per cent upon that 
65 cents of material is 30 cents when you reduce it to a specific 
equivalent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heysurn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the other 60 per cent? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. It is labor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, I see. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. All that, overhead charges and every- 
thing. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I see. I misunderstood. The whole 
material is how much? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Whitman says that 65 per cent 
should be charged up against material. 

The compensatory duty of 45 per cent upon this 65 cents is 
80 cents, which is the amount of the compensatory duty which 
should be paid. Thirty cents is 30 per cent of the value of the 
cloth; therefore an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent is equal to 
the duty of 45 per cent upon the raw wool. 

Next, the labor cost of the material is 30 cents, or 30 per cent 
of the total value. Assuming that wages are 100 per cent 
higher in this country than abroad, the protective duty, there- 
fore, on the one dollar's worth of cloth should be 30 cents, or 
30 per cent of the total value. 

Therefore we have 30 per cent for the material and 30 per 
cent for the labor to be provided for in an ad valorem duty. 

The material being 65 per cent of the value and the labor 
80 per cent of the value, we have 5 per cent of the value unac- 
counted for, but which is really made up of the expense of 
manufacture other than labor. I assume that even in this the 
cost in this country is 100 per cent greater than abroad. There- 


fore, in arriving at 65 per cent as the proper ad valorem duty, 
it is made up as follows: 


Per cent. 
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Making a total of 65 per cent, which more than covers all 
proper compensatory and protective duties required. 

The proposed rate would do away with the crying inequality 
of the compound duties which result in much higher rates on 
cheaper cloth than the rates on the expensive varieties, as I 
have had occasion to demonstrate in the course of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am advised that it is desired on the part of 
the Finance Committee to take an adjournment at this time; 
and therefore I yield the floor. I ask, Mr. President, that my 
amendments may be printed in the Recorp and that they also 
be printed and placed upon the desks of Senators to-morrow 


morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
is so ordered. A 

[The amendments referred to appear earlier in the course of 
Mr, La Foiterre’s remarks.] 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator who has just 
yielded the floor [Mr. La FOLLETTE] introduced some matter 
earlier in the evening that referred to the woolgrowers, and 
so forth. I have here a telegram just received from the Na- 
tional Woolgrowers’ Association, and as it contains but a few 
lines, I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 9, 1909. 


Gen. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The National Woolgrowers’ Association, 


representing over 500,000 
sheep farmers of the United States, requests 


that you transmit to each 
Member of the United States Senate the earnest request that he sup- 
port Schedule K duties on wool and woolens, as reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Any revision of these duties downward will 
destroy an industry No heed more than 3,000,000 hands in growing 
and manufacturing wool. 

THE NATIONAL@VOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Gro. S. WALKER, Secretary. 


DEATH OF REY. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is with deep regret, which I 
know is shared by all Senators, that I rise to make formal an- 
nouncement of the death of the Chaplain of the Senate, the 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale. I am sure that all Senators who 
have known him here during the past six years will feel in his 
death the loss of a personal friend and of one whose kindness 
has made him beloved, I think, by everybody with whom he has 
been brought in contact. 

He was a man of great patriotism; and so long as men love 
works of the imagination and love their country his famous 
story will be read. A brilliant writer, a great preacher; he 
was greatest of all, I think, in the unwearied service to which 
his long life was given in behalf of humanity. If any man 
ever had the right to say to the Recording Angel the words of 
Abou Ben Adhem, “ Write me as one who loves his fellow-men,” 
it was he. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, supplementing the ap- 
propriate and touching words of the honored Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee] and voicing the feelings of my own 
heart, I beg to submit the following resolution, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 57) as follows: 

Senate resolution 57. 


Resolved, That we have heard with een regret and sorrow of 
the death of Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., late Chaplain of the Senate 
of the United States. Doctor Hale's services to literature, philanthropy, 
and religion are known the worid over and place him in the front 
rank of the Nation’s benefactors. The Senate desires in this way to 
place on record its appreciation of the distinguished character and 
eminent services of this great and good man. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 10 o'clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 11, 1909, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 10, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, offered the following 
prayer: 

Infinite and Eternal Spirit, Father of all souls, above all, 
through all, and in us all, humbly and reverently do we bow 
in Thy presence, acknowledging with love and gratitude all that 
has come down to us out of the past to the uplift, ennobling, and 
purifying of mankind; and we most fervently pray that if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, we may cherish 
these things in our hearts and strive earnestly as individuals 
and as a Nation to live whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven. 

Our hearts are touched profoundly by the news of the death 
of the Rey. Edward Everett Hale, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, who for so long has been a conspicuous figure 
in the affairs of our Nation, contributing in his sermons, in 
his writings, in his prayers, in his life to the uplift of man- 
kind. God grant to be with the aged wife and the children, that 
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they may be comforted in the thought of all he has contributed 
and left to us, and Thine be the praise forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. Hussard of West Virginia was given leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers in 
the case of H. R. Huffman, Sixtieth Congress, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Stemp, by unanimous consent, for ten days, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. Grrest, indefinitely, because of illness. 

To Mr. Foss, on account of illness in his family. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
gentleman from New York to withhold his motion for a moment. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 74. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives the following infor- 
mation, namely: 

The amounts of all appropriations for river and harbor improvements, 
with the date of each appropriation and the specific purpose for which 
it was made, which appropriations are affected by section 10 of the 
act entitled An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1910, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1909. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from New York will 
permit me, I will state the object of this resolution. The sun- 
dry civil act approved March 4, 1909, required that all unex- 
pended balances of appropriations of a certain character on the 
books of the Treasurer on July 1, 1904, which were not ex- 
pended or which had not been obligated by contract, should be 
covered into the general fund. It is now asserted that this may 
seriously affect a number of appropriations which have been 
made for river and harbor improvements. 

The War Department claims that there are some appropria- 
tions more than five years old for river and harbor improve- 
ments which have not yet been obligated by contract. A re- 
quest has been made that section 10 of the sundry civil act 
passed in the last session be amended so as to eliminate from 
its operations certain appropriations for river and harbor im- 
proyement. It seems to me that the Members of the House 
should know if there are appropriations more than five years 
old for river and harbor improvements for which no contracts 
have yet been made, and the information is necessary also in 
order to determine whether this act should be amended to ex: 
empt appropriations of this character. Every Member of the 
House who is interested in river and harbor improvements 
should be glad to know whether appropriations made for such 
purpose prior to July 1, 1904, have been lying idle in the Treas- 
ury more than five years without even a contract having been 
made for their expenditure. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
resolution a very proper one. ‘The information has already 
been compiled by the Chief of Engineers, who has furnished it 
to some of us, including the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, for the purpose outlined by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York, before he takes his seat, whether this information is 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury or in the hands 
of the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was in some doubt as to whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of War should be 
asked for this information, but the provisions of the ect require 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cover the money into the Treas- 
ury, and I have no doubt that if he be asked for the informa- 
tion he will obtain it, even if he has to consult the Department 
of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock 
and 1 p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 
14, 1909. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
by the Speaker as follows: 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the French 
spoliation cases relating to the sloop Diana, Henry Nicoll, mas- 
ter (S. Doc. No. 84)—to the Committee on Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
Pasckal Henshaw v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 46)—to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting pa- 
pers relating to the pension of Israel Sturges, with certain ex- 
planations relating thereto (H. Doc. No. 47)—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions and ordered to print letter of transmittal 
only. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Attorney-General submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for salaries of district judges (H. Doc. 
No. 48)—to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for expenses of Brownsville inquiry 
(H. Doc. No. 49)—to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of survey of Mississippi 
River, with a view to a 14-foot channel, and consideration of a 
waterway from Chicago to St. Louis (H. Doc. No. 50)—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 10576) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Juneau, in the Territory of Alaska—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10577) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the protection of the lives of miners in the Territories,” and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10578) to establish a fish- 
culture station at the city of Fargo, in the State of North 
Dakota—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

By Mr. GREENE: 4 bill (H. R. 10579) to promote the mer- 
chant marine and foreign trade of the United States, to provide 
auxiliaries for the national defense, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 10580) providing for the estab- 
Mshment of a system of local rural parcel post—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10581) relating to star-route mail con- 
tractors, etc—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10582) relating to star-route mail con- 
tractors, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A Dill (H. R. 10583) giving pensionable 
status to United States volunteers who had rendered prior serv- 
ice to Confederate States army, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMER: A bill (H. R. 10584) authorizing States 
and Territories to select lands in lieu of lands included within 
forest reserves—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Resolution (H. Res. 75) directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the report of Cyrus Bede, Indian inspector—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
favoring federal aid for road improvement—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, praying for 
legislation to prevent the increase of railroad rates except upon 
notice filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOPP: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
usking Congress to enact a law providing for physical valuation 
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of railroads—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to enact a law providing for physical valuation 
of railroads—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to enact a law providing for the physical valua- 
tion of railroads—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10585) to muster out and 
grant an honorable discharge to Sampson McGhee—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 10586) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edgar H. Cooper—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 10587) granting an increase of 
pension to William A. Withers—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ; 

By Mr. COCKS of New York: A bill (H. R. 10588) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret Kuhlwein—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10589) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELVINS: A bill (H. R. 10590) granting a pension to 
Louisa H. Highley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10591) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the county 
court of Ste. Geneviete County, Mo.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. z 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10592) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cornelius Horgan—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10593) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch W. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 10594) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Bradshaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10595) to complete the military record of 
Dolphas McCraery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10596) granting an increase 
of pension to Ole O. Jordet—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (II. R. 10597) 
granting an increase of pension to William A. Newman—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 10598) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Mallonee—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10599) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert N. Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10600) granting a 
pension to Annie Bye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10601) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Older—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10602) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis Sippy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 10603) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10604) to correct the military record of 
Henry A. Hunting—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10605) to amend the military record of 
Aaron T. Wakefield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10606) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10607) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John C. Bennett—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10608) granting an increase 
of pension to August C. Studer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 10609) granting an increase 
of pension to Lovina C. Smith—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TENER: A bill (H. R. 10610) granting an increase of 
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pension to Joseph Swihart—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10611) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Leech—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10612) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Fetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10613) to correct the military record of 
Harvey H. Young—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10614) granting 
an increase of pension to John L. G. Thompson—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 10615) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George T. Coltrider—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10616) granting an increase of pension to 
George Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10617) for the relief of the heirs of A. G. 
Hoyman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on. the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Councils of the Order of 
United American Mechanics, of Steelton, Wanamie, and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for legislation for the exclusion of Asiat- 
ics—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of William Demuth & Co., of 
New York, N. Y., against restitution of 25 per cent duty on 
brier wood—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of American Forestry Associa- 
tion, for creation of Appalachian and White Mountain forest 
reseryation—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of William Demuth, against restitution of 25 
per cent duty on brier wood—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of sundry bonding and surety companies against 
appropriation of $200,000 for creation of a fidelity bond bureau— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Austin, Nichols & Co., of New York, N. X., 
against increase of duty on sweetened biscuits—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Flandrau & Co., of New York City, against 
raising tariff on foreign automobiles—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of Woman's League and 30 others, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., for reduction of duty on gloves and 
hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COCKS of New York: Petition of Washington Camp, 
No. 9, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of College Point, N. Y., 
for abrogation of extradition treaty with Russia—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of many business men of Dickinson, 
N. Dak., against parcels-post law—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Theo. Messenger and David W. Travis—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HEALD: Petition of Wilmington Board of Trade, 
for creation of a national department of public works, chief of 
same to be member of the Cabinet—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Petition of citizens of Sandwich, Mass., 
against increase of duty on gloves—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MACON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Mrs. 
America C. Hatley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Commercial Exchange, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring treaty of reciprocity with Canada—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of board of presidents and ex-presidents of 
United Societies of Philadelphia for Relief and Protection of 
Immigrants, against raise of tax from $4 to $10 on immigrants— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of National Agricultural League, in New York 
City, for removal of duty on wood pulp—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Claude M. Crawford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: Petition of many business men 
of Newtown, Mo., against a parcels-post law—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of Bankers’ Association of Kansas 
and Mercantile Club of Kansas City, urging early vote on the 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan: Petition of Red Jacket Lodge, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, No. 367, of Calumet, Mich., 
favoring S. 1986 and I. R. 7553, full-crew law—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, June II, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.80 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of 
Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ACTS OF PORTO RICO. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the acts and resolutions of the fourth legis- 
lative assembly of Porto Rico, in special session, September 8 
to 18, 1908, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, transmitting, 
in further response to a resolution of the 7th instant, certain 
additional information relative to the prices at which agricul- 
tural implements manufactured in the United States are sold 
in foreign countries (S. Doc. No. 6, pt. 2), which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of William McKinley Coun- 
cil, No. 125, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called “ Overman 
amendment“ to the pending tariff bill, proposing to increase the 
head tax on immigrants from $4 to $10, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of members of the M. B. Brown 
job room chapel, of New York City; of the Street & Smith elec- 
trotype chapel, of New York City; and of the J. J. Little & Ives 
chapel, of New York City, all in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the inclusion in the new tariff bill of any duty 
on news print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9609) to grant to John Rivett privi- 
lege to make commutation of his homestead entry, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2459) authorizing the Minnesota, 
Dakota and Pacific Railway Company to build a bridge across 
the Missouri River, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 6) thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 2596) granting an increase of pension to Hobart J. 
Marr; 

A bill (S. 2597) granting a pension to Annie E. Belden; 

A bill (S. 2598) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
J. Crane; and 

A bill (8. 2599) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
F. French (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2600) granting a pension to Margaret Samuel 
Sprigg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A yi (S. 2601) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Windsor (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide reve- 
nue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide reyenue, 
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equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, the morning business is closed, and the first bill on the 
calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Secretary. Page 133, paragraph 380; no amendment in 
the paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the pending question to be on 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
yarious amendments offered by the Senator from Wisconsin are, 
by unanimous consent, to be voted on en bloc, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; together. I ask that the vote be 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gallinger Overman 
Bacon Crane Guggenheim Page 
Beveridge Crawford Heyburn Paynter 
Brandegee Cullom Hughes Penrose 
Briggs Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins 
Bristow Curtis dean Piles 
Brown Davis La Follette Rayner 
Bulkeley Depew odge Root 
Burkett Dick McCumber Scott 
Burnham Dillingham McEner. Smoot 
Burrows Dolliver McLaurin Stephenson 
Burton Elkins Martin Stone 
Carter Flint Money Sutherland 
Chamberlain Foster Nelson Taylor 
Clapp Frazier Nixon Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Oliver Warren 


Mr. PILES. My colleague [Mr. Jones] is necessarily de- 
tained for a short time this morning. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. Hate] is detained at home 
by ill health. 

Mr. BURROWS. My colleague [Mr. Surrn of Michigan] is 
necessarily absent from the Chamber, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand the question be- 
fore the Senate is upon the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. I intend to vote for these 
amendments, not because I am absolutely sure that they are 
right, but because I am absolutely sure that the paragraphs 
which they seek to amend are wrong. I have had sufficient 
opportunity this morning to examine the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin to ascertain that they employ a cor- 
rect principle, and I believe that the conclusions reached are 
accurate. I have not had time, however, to personally apply the 
principle announced in the amendments to the various para- 
graphs to which they are directed. 

I have risen, Mr. President, not so much to attempt to further 
explain these amendments as to make some suggestions relating 
to the schedule as a whole, which I hope will meet with favor 
on the part of the Finance Committee. I have very little hope 
that the amendments offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
will be adopted. The history of this schedule in its discussion 
here rather teaches us that the amendments will not be adopted, 
not because they are wanting in merit, but because they do 
not meet the approval of the Finance Committee. 

I intend, if these amendments are unsuccessful, to present a 
motion to recommit the schedule to the Finance Committee, I can 
not believe that the members of this committee remain indifferent 
to the showing that has been made with respect to the injustice 
and inequality of the duties that they have reported. I can 
understand that they may not agree with the amendments 
offered by my colleague, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] ; 
I can understand that they are not satisfied with the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Wisconsin; but I can not 
and I will not believe, until I am compelled to do it through the 
medium of a yote, that the members of this committee are un- 


willing to make the changes in some form, in some manner, that 
are so imperatively required by the undisputed facts as they 


have been developed in this debate. Therefore, inasmuch as 
they do not like the amendments which have been offered for 
the purpose of correcting these obyious defects, I want to give 
them an opportunity to correct them in their own way, under 
instructions which I believe will represent the real sentiment 
of this body, as I know that they will represent the real senti- 
ments of the great majority of the people of the United States. 

I intend to take up the schedule, not for the purpose of at- 
tempting to add to the richness of illustration presented by my 
colleague, not to attempt to add to the fullness and the conclu- 
siveness of the showing presented by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, but to suggest to the committee plain and obvious de- 
fects which demand a remedy. 

It will not do, Mr. President, to assume that the people are 
unacquainted with the woolen schedule. There is nothing mys- 
terious about the woolen schedule. There is nothing difficult 
to understand about the woolen schedule. Its wrongs are just 
as apparent as though they had been written across the face of 
the bill in letters of fire. The people have been studying this 
schedule for a good many years. The demand for a revision 
of the tariff arose partially out of a knowledge of the injustice 
of the woolen schedule. It is quite true that the people as a 
whole have not given a technical study to every schedule in this 
tariff bill. There were a few of the schedules, however, which 
came into intimate contact with their daily lives and the merits 
of which they were compelled to consider day after day and 
night after night. The steel schedule was one of them; the 
lumber schedule was one of them; the woolen schedule was 
another of them; and it is a grievous error to suppose that the 
great part of the thinking, studious men of the United States 
do not understand the woolen schedule sufficiently to have a 
judgment with respect to it. 

I have been debating the woolen schedule before the people 
of Iowa for eight years. I have given it some study during 
these eight years, and my people know something with regard 
to the consequences and the effects of these duties. I shall in a 
very brief time point out what I know and what you know, 
because what I know arises from information just as open to all 
of you as it has been to me. 

We all want to protect the woolgrower. I have no suggestion 
to make that will indicate a desire upon my part to reduce the 
duty on wool. I believe that the duty on wool is due to the 
woolgrower of the United States, for the reason that it costs 
that much more in the United States, all things considered, to 
raise wool than it does to produce it in those countries with 
which we must compete. The duty on wool is amply, it is 
fully, it is completely vindicated by the policy of the Repub- 
lican party and by the platform whose behests we ought to 
carry out in this revision of the tariff. Therefore, I have noth- 
ing to say touching any reduction in the duties upon wool. 

I intend to offer presently a motion, which I may as well read 
at this time, in order that I may direct my remarks directly 
to it. 

I shall move to recommit Schedule K, with instructions to 
again consider the same and to report a schedule as follows, 
to wit: First, with the duties on wool unchanged ; second, with so- 
called“ compensatory duties“ to the woolen manufacturers that 
will measure the difference between the price which domestic 
manufacturers pay for wool and the price paid by their chief 
foreign competitors; third, a further duty upon imported woolen 
manufactures that will represent the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, with a fair manufac- 
turer’s profit added, less the compensatory duties already given 
to domestic manufacturers because of the higher price they 
are compelléd to pay for wool. 

We have been treating our tariff and our platform at times 
as though the measure of protection was simply the difference 
between wages, or the efficiency of labor, if you please, at home 
and abroad, That is not the test. It never has been and it 
neyer ought to be. Our test of protection is a duty that will 
enable the domestic manufacturer to meet his rival in the 
markets of his own country successfully and carry on with 
a fair profit the enterprise in which he is engaged. That 
measure of duty involves a consideration, not only of the dif- 
ference between the cost of labor at home and abroad, but it 
involves a consideration of the difference between the cost of 
materials at home and abroad; and it is just as essential to 
protect our manufacturers against the added cost of material 
as it is to protect them against an added cost of labor, if they 
are to meet their competitors in our markets successfully. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask a question. I think 
I will first take occasion to say that the presentation of the 
question by the Senator from Iowa this morning is the clearest 
presentation of his position, and the position of his party and 
those who control it that has been made. How much of a mar- 
gin would you give the American manufacturer in the field of 
the production of wool and in the field of the manufacture 
over and above the even balance between home and abroad? 
That is the interesting question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That margin of balance can not be defined. 
It is better determined by experience than by the attempt to 
express it in a definite percentage, 

Mr. HEYBURN. We would have to do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; and it is, therefore, a matter of 
sound judgment. It must be remembered, however, that the 
foreign manufacturer must make profit as well as the domestic 
manufacturer. The end 

Mr. HETBURN rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to complete the sentence. The 
end to be sought, after all, is the meeting of the two manufac- 
turers in our markets, with an advantage on the side of our 
manufacturer. That is the rule which should be applied. It 
is the rule which I recognize and have attempted to enforce in 
every vote I have given in this Chamber and in every word 
I have attempted to express upon the subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that brings us to the ques- 
tion as to who is to determine what is the margin of profit 
which our producer, whether he produces the raw material or 
the manufactured product, should have as against the foreign 
competitor, and who should fix it. I contend that the producer 
should fix it. There has been a contention here that we should 
fix it through the medium of the duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, therein lies the difference 
between the Senator from Idaho and myself. I say it is the 
duty of the Senate to fix that difference. It is inseparable from 
the duty that is involved in the making of a tariff law. We 
must derive our information from every source from which we 
can obtain it. It is not fair to accept the statement of the do- 
mestic manufacturer without allowance. It is not fair to 
accept the statement of one who desires to import goods into our 
country without allowance. We must try that question pre- 
cisely as we are compelled to try all questions, and give to it our 
most intelligent, dispassionate, and impartial. consideration, 
and reach a judgment upon it giving, I agree, the benefit of the 
doubt to our own manufacturers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should 
ask him one more question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would not such a bill be correctly entitled 
“A bill to protect the foreign competitor against the American 
producer?” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on the contrary, it would be 
a bill named just as this one is named—a bill to give to our 
manufacturers our market, provided those manufacturers are 
willing to occupy it with a fair and reasonable profit upon the 
ventures in which they are engaged; but if they are not willing 
to take our market without advancing their profits beyond a 
fair and reasonable allowance upon the capital which they have 
invested in their enterprises, then they have no right to occupy 
it,.and it is the highest patriotism to invite somebody else to 
occupy it if our own manufacturers and our own producers will 
not do this simple justice to those who must use and consume 
their products. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to retract and interrupt him once more 

Mr. CUMMINS. Gladly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The serious question in my mind—though 
it has not been very serious, either—but the question in my 
mind that has always practically controlled it, has been who 
should determine what was a reasonable profit to our people— 
not to the foreign producer, but to our people. I should like 
to suggest to the Senator that the rule he suggests as to profits 
might be applicable to large enterprises, but it would abso- 
lutely wipe out small enterprises, because they must make a 
larger percentage than the large ones. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Idaho understands my position. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives must fix these duties; and these duties 
determine whether our manufacturers shall take our market or 
whether the foreign manufacturers shall take our market. 
Therefore it is necessarily an exercise of judgment upon the 
part of the Congress of the United States. If the Senator from 
Idaho means to assert that the Senate must accept the opinion 
of a manufacturer as to the terms upon which he can enter and 


occupy our market, I repudiate that idea, because then the ordi- 
nary natural selfishness of the human heart would leave no limit 
whatsoever to our duties. There is not a manufacturer in the 
United States but who, if he could have his own way, would pro- 
hibit the importations of articles made in the business in which 
he is engaged; there is not a woolen manufacturer in the United 
States who, if he had his own way, but would put such a duty 
upon every yard or pound of woolen cloth that it would be ut- 
terly impossible under any circumstances, no matter how high 
the domestic manufacturer might raise his price, to relieve that 
injustice by the competition of a foreign concern, I can not 
think that we will ever accept, or that we ever have accepted, 
any such criterion for the composition of our tariff laws. 

Now, I come directly to the schedule under consideration. I 
am delighted that the Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER] 
does me the honor to make one of my auditors in the Senate 
Chamber. I wish the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
did me a like honor, for I intend to talk to them and men like 
them, because they represent, and they are chiefly interested in, 
the protection of the woolgrower. I have no greater interest in 
the woolgrower than I have in the woolen manufacturer, be- 
cause I do not represent a State that is largely, at least, con- 
cerned in the growing of sheep. We have a great many sheep; 
we should like to have more; but as I view the economic side 
of this particular question as it relates to my particular State, 
we can put our farms to a little better use, in the main, and to 
a little more profitable use, in the main, than the breeding and 
development of sheep. Therefore it seems to me that I speak 
from a somewhat impartial standpoint. 

Let us see, first, looking at it from the woolgrower’s point of 
view, what the woolgrower wants. Assuming that this duty is 
suflicient—and I shall not discuss that, because I do not ask 
the committee to change the duty on wool in any way—he 
wants, first, a duty so imposed that it will increase the price of 
his wool. He wants a price for his wool that he could not get 
if he were in competition with the world. I turn to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has given the subject profound 
study, and I am glad to see that he nods assent to that propo- 
sition. If that is not true, then the whole schedule is a delu- 
sion, a snare, a sham, and a farce. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I understood 
him to state the proposition that the first thing that the wool- 
grower wants is protection; that is, a duty upon wool. That is 
not the first thing he wants. He wants, first, a market at home. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho is 
simply quarreling with me as to precedence. I was about to 
state the other fundamental, the other essential, of this schedule 
so far as the woolgrower is concerned; and I assure the Senator 
from Idaho that I will give the suggestion he has just made 
sufficient prominence to satisfy anyone. 

I repeat that the first consideration for the woolgrower is 
a duty on wool that will add the amount of the duty to the 
world’s price. 

Mr. President, I do not, of course, concur with the general 
view of my associates on the other side of the Chamber that the 
duty is always added to the price of the product. On the 
contrary, there are a great many things within these schedules 
in which the duty is not added to the price which the American 
consumer must pay. I admit that. If I could not admit that, 
if I could not believe it, I should not be a protectionist, as I 
am. In the case of wool, however, in the case of a product 
which we produce in a lesser quantity than our market demands 
and uses, I say that the duty on wool, as a broad and general 
proposition, is added to the American price of wool, and in its 
operation accomplishing that result the woolgrower is benefited 
by the duty so imposed. If the duty is not added to the price 
of woo], then this bill commits the gravest outrage in giving 
to the manufacturer a compensatory duty based upon the 
hypothesis that he pays more for his wool than does his for- 
eign competitor. To me the proposition that I have just out- 
lined is irrefutable; there is no one who can assail it, and I 
am in favor of it because it does raise the price of wool to the 
American woolgrower. If it did not, I could not find it in my 
conscience to give my adherence to any plan of industrial 
economy that involves or embraces a schedule of this character. 

Therefore I begin this investigation from the point of view 
that the woolgrower first wants to increase the price of his 
product by the amount of this duty; and it is our obligation, 
having assumed that as the basis of this schedule, to see that 
throughout he gets the benefit of the duty so imposed. I 
make the suggestion merely in passing that the reason, as I 
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view the subject, that the American woolgrower is not now 
supplying the entire American market lies in the fact that he 
does not get the benefit of the full duty that we haye imposed 
in the first paragraph of this schedule upon his product. 

Now, as to the second thing which the woolgrower wants, I 
am quite willing to put it first, if you please, because there are 
no ranks in these necessities; you can not rank necessities, If 
a thing is absolutely essential to a man's life or to the prosperity 
of his business, then one of them is just as high in rank as the 
other’; and I agree with the Senator from Idaho that the second 
in order, though not in importance—equal in Importance—that 
the Amerlenn woolgrower has a right to ask is a market in 
which he can dispose of his product; that is a created condition, 
which will require the manufacturer of woolens in the United 
States to buy his wool, and all the wool that he produces, at 
the price enlanced by the duty laid upon wool. If you hare 
not accomplished these two things for the woolgrower, then your 
efforts here will end in dismal failure, as they haye ended in 
times past in partial failure. Therefore we have the wool- 
grower now wanting, first, that price for his wool created by 
the imposition of 11 cents a pound upon one class of wool, 12 
cents 2 pound upon another class of wool, and 4 cents a pound, 
I believe, upon another. 

Mr. WARREN. The duty on first-class wool is 11 cents a 
pound, on second-class wool 12 cents a pound; on third-class 
wool 7 cents a pound for wool worth over 12 cents; and 4 cents 
a pound for third-class wool worth 12 cents or less per pound, 

Mr, CUMMINS. Those are the changes made by the pending 
bill. I had the present law in mind. 

Mr. WARREN. Tue proposed rates are as I have stated them 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Preeisely. I had it in mind usccurately. 
You want a market that will enable him to dispose of this 
product at that amount above the amount which these manu- 
facturers could buy their wool for if they were admitted into 
the markets of the world. Now, I want that conclusion, 
theoretical as announced in the bill, to be realized in fact; and 
I want to do nothing that will destroy by a hair’s breadth the 
encouragement that has been given and that ought to be given 
to the producers of wool. 

The agriculturists of the United States are benefited by a 
protective tariff, vastly benefited, as I will admit, yet there 
are but few of the products of the soll, there are but few of the 
Products of the farm that are directly the beneficiaries of the 
protective tariff, and, therefore, when we can find one, I want 
to do what I can do to see that it receives all the benefit and 
all the adyantage which a protective tariff can confer upon it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Docs the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator object to specifying 
what products of the farm are not-protected in his State? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are a great many things that are not 
protected, as I view the situation. I know that my friend the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] does not agree 
with me in respect to these things; but I do not beliere that 
we in Iowa receive any direct benefit for the 400,000,000 
bushels of corn that we raise every year; I do not believe that 
we receive any direct benefit from the duty on the 8,000,000 or 
10,090,000 hogs that we market every year; I do not believe 
that of the $700,000,000 of agricultural products that we pour 
every year into the channels of trade protection advances the 
price of a tithe of them. 

I want Senators to remember that I come from a State that 
probably puts more in value into the channels of trade every 
year than any other State of the Union in agricultural products. 
We will this year supply the people of the United States and 
the people of the world with a product that will surpass in 
value $700,000,000, and it is Idle for even any enthusiast to 
assert that the price of these products is directly affected by 
the protective tariff. We are benefited, however—and I want, 
in passing, to acknowledge the benefit, for I am just as firm a 
believer in the policy of saving our own markets as one who 
may live in New England, in New York, or in Callfornia—we 
are benefited because protection creates a great, prosperous mul- 
titude of men and women and children in America who use our 
products, who are able to buy them, and who are able to pay 
for them. If, instead of exporting from the United States some- 
thing like $800,000,000 In a year of agricultural products, we 
were compelled to export practically all, or a very large pro- 
portion of the things which we produce of that kind, then the 
price in America would be very much less than it is now for 
all of them. I want no man to be able to accuse me of any 


infidelity or want of allegiance to the doctrine of protection 
simply because we are not directly and immediately advantaged 
by the protective law. But here is a point where protection 
does help the agricultural producer. It adds just that much 
to the yalue, to the price, of his yearly output of wool 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WARREN. Would it disturb the Senator if I made an 
observation there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would not. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is proceeding in a very able 
and in a very fair way, and I think, from the drift of his re- 
marks, I see where lie will probably land in the matter of the 
duty on wool, As the Senator proposes to be candid and fair, 
I want to be just as candid and fair. 

The protection upon wool is valunble, and without it the wool- 
grower of this country can not succeed. It is valuable to him 
because it does raise the price of his product sufficiently so that 
he can pay the difference in labor and the difference in other 
expenses, for that is the plan of the protective tariff system in 
this country. There never has been a plan—and I do not know 
that there ever will be during my lifetime—where the levying 
of a duty is ideal; but the trouble here comes in the hundreds 
of yarieties of wool, sometimes even in the same flock. There 
is an individuality about the growth of wool upon sheep much 
the same, and, perhaps, I might go further and say even more 
than the individuality of the hair on men's heads or the features 
of men's faces. The duty of 11 cents on first class was applied 
upon the supposition that wool shrunk two-thirds—it is 33 cents 
on scoured wool, Of course, wool seldom comes in scoured, be- 
cause the wools of other countries, or some of them, shrink less, 
and because in late years we have always permitted, as I have 
said, a concession as to skirted wool. 

What we fear in the change which the Senator's colleague 
[Mr. Dorniver] so ably espouses is this: An ad valorem duty 
has never in all of the existence of the country and the growth 
of the wool industry been satisfactory to the woolgrowers, for 
many reasons. I will simply mention two for the Senator to 
consider as he goes along. One is the impossibility of applica- 
tion practically—and when I say “ impossibility,” I mean so 
far as we know at present. The second is this: In order to 
raise wool, of course the farmer has to huve sheep and they 
have to be cared for, He has to have his mother flock, and 
it is a matter of years to bring the flock up. He must haye 
from year to year a suficient income to support his business 
or it goes to the wall, 

In times when the world’s product goes up and goes down, 
there is n grent variation in the price of wool. If he is raising 
at a high expense a clip of wool and the world’s market goes 
down, and he goes into the market where wool is, we will say, 
10 cents a pound, that is the very time when he needs the most 
protection, but under an ad valorem system it is the very time 
when he gets the least, because if the duty were 45 per cent 
and the price of wool were 10 cents he would get but 43 cents 
per pound protection. A year or two of that kind wonld, to 
use the phrase of the farmer, “clean him out,” and he would 
have no sheep left, and when the pendulum swings, and the year 
comes when wool is worth 20 cents, he can not avall himself of 
the benefit, because his sheep are gone. On the other hand, the 
price of wool might go to 30 cents. Then, under an ad valorem 
system, he would have protection amounting to 133 cents at the 
timo when he needed it least. So that the adoption of an ad 
valorem system, even though the ad valorem could be deter- 
mined all right, would not give the woolgrower the assistance 
that a specifice duty does, even though the latter may be some- 
what imperfect. I want to say to the Senator that to all the 
western wool that we grow the duty of 11 cents is not applica- 
ble as 11 cents. It amounts to about 7 or 74 cents actually, be- 
cause that is the average, shrinkages considered. 

In the large study I have given to this question, I have 
never found, up to the present time, a better method than that 
now proposed, and I do not see any prospect of a better method. 

So the woolgrower had better stick to what he has than to 
adopt some new principle or idea that will weaken him in his 
protection. 

The woolgrower under the present tariff is fairly successful, 
and our numbers are increasing, taking the United States 
together. The trouble has been heretofore that when he has 
gone up 10 stairs toward success, some change in the tariff has 
been made which has knocked him down 9, and he has had to 
recover those 9 stairs before he could start over again from 
a place as high up as he was before. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 


is in error, 
time 

Mr. WARREN. I had no reason to say that, except the gen- 
eral drift of his remarks, So, if I have offended the Senator, 
I will withdraw that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would furnish the foundation for the 
argument made by him. I admit the force of the argument of 
the Senator from Wyoming. I would not willingly change an 
existing specific duty into ad valorem, and never unless it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to correct a far greater injustice 
than the imposition of ad valorem can inflict. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to thank the Senator for his state- 
ment, and to say I am sorry I misunderstood him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I began my argument before the Senator 
from Wyoming came into the Chamber, and I think I had better 
repeat that part of it, or at least state that part of it, so that 
he may know it, inasmuch as I am really appealing to the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from Montana as rep- 
resenting at least the foundation stone in this great structure. 
I am speaking now upon & motion, which I intend to make when 
these amendments are disposed of, to recommit this schedule to 
the Finance Committee with instructions. I have stated that 
the inaccuracy and, as I thought, the injustice of the schedule 
had been shown so clearly and positively that no man could 
deny the force of the facts that have been developed. I sug- 
gested that the Finance Committee evidently was not satisfied 
with the amendments offered by my colleague [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think perhaps the Senator had better 
amend his statement by saying that the Senate was not satisfied. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I know that to be true; but 
I am sure that I am accurate when I say that the Finance Com- 
mittee was not satisfied with the amendments, because not a 
single member of the Finance Committee voted for them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is very true, for the very best of rea- 
sons, I think. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall not now enter into 
the reasons, but the Senator from Rhode Island ought not to 
correct me until I make a misstatement. I said that the Fi- 
nance Committee was not satisfied with the amendments. I 
did not know, however, and do not know yet, that the Finance 
Committee is blindly, determinedly adhering to n schedule that 
has been shown here to be so imperfect and so inadequate and 
so antiquated as to be incapable of meeting present conditions. 
I am trying to convince the Finance Committee now. I am 
not in opposition to it; I am not challenging motives; and I am 
not aspersing character; but I want you to listen to me, and 
if I convince you that you ought to make some change, then 
what I ask is that you take the subject and make the change 
under certain instructions and following out certain principles. 

I realize how difficult it is for a Senator on the floor to pre- 
fent amendments upon a subject like this which will compose 
n harmonious whole. I can understand some of the repugnance 
of the Finance Committee to accept these amendments, how- 
ever Just and meritorious they may seem to be. I can understand 
how the Committee on Finance would prefer, if it is convinced, 
ns I intend to convince it, if it is not already conyinced, that 
there ought to be a change here, to retake this schedule and 
rewrite it from that comprehensive standpoint the committee 
now occupies. 

I had stated the difficulties about accepting these amend- 
ments which have been offered by my colleague and by the Sen- 
ntor from Wisconsin, and I proposed to move to recommit the 
schedule with certain instructions, and the very first instruc- 
tion was to leave the duty on woo! unchanged; and therefore 
the Senator from Wyoming was quite in error when he assumed 
that I am requesting the Finance Committee in this motion to 
put an ad valorem duty on wool. I do not ask it. I recognize 
nll the difficuities that have been so graphically pointed out by the 
Senator fron: Utah and the Senator from Wyoming. 

I have, as it scems to me, sufficiently pointed ont that what 
the farmer wants is to see the duty carried through the manu- 
facture of woolen garments and woolen cloths. He wants to 
get in the one case 11 cents a pound, and in the other 12 cents, 
und In the other 4 cents, and in the other 7 cents upon his wool. 
He wants to see the result of those duties in the ultimate 
product into which his wool goes, and therefore, as I said, and 
I repeat, he wants a market that will take his wool at that 
price; and therefore he is just as much interested in the pros- 
perity of the woolen manufacturer as he is in his flock of sheep, 
because the duty on wool would be of no value to him if the 
woolen manufacturer should pass out of existence. Therefore 
I am in favor, thoroughly and heartily in favor, of giving to 


Of course, I have not suggested anything up to this 


the woolen manufacturer that measure of protection which will 
enable him to hold our market reasonably against his foreign 
competitor, 

We come now to the next step in this argument. What does 
the woolen manufacturer want? I do not mean what his 
avarice or greed prompts him to ask, but what does he need in 
order that he may hold his own market, may manufacture the 
wools of the United States as well as those he must import, and 
sell them at a profit to his own people? I look at the subject 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint for a moment. What he 
needs and what he must have is a compensation that will put 
him upon even terms with his foreign competitor with respect 
to the price of the wool which he must buy in order to carry 
on his undertaking. Is there a Senator here who disagrees 
with that proposition? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I disagree with the “even terms.” 
I disagree with the rule which gives the American producer only 
even terms. He must have an advantage and a yery decided 
one before my idea of protection is realized. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho has so keen a mind, 
it advances so rapidly to the ultimate end, that he often as- 
sumes that a speaker is omitting consideration of the element 
which he attempts to inject. I have no objection whatever 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho. I know that is 
true, and I will presently bring that element into it. I can not 
give all the elements at the same moment and in the same 
sentence. 

I repeat that he first needs to be put upon an equality with 
his foreign competitor with respect to the price of the wool, 
which is his chief raw material, and if he is compelled to pay 
more for his wool than the manufacturer of Bradford or any 
other point in England, Germany, or France, of course he can 
not get into our markets at all, Therefore the first purpose of 
this bill, after it leaves the woolgrower, is to give to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer that opportunity. We have agreed that the 
duty on wool raises the American price ordinarily by just the 
amount of the duty, and the American manufacturer must pay 
the foreign price with the duty added, and we therefore, in 
order to sustain and encourage the manufacturer, must give 
him as a protection a duty that will represent the difference be- 
tween the price that he must pay for the wool he uses in his 
work and the price which his English competitor must pay for 
the wool he buys for his work, providing their output is the 
same. 

That must be perfectly obvious to every person who gives 
this subject the respect of even casual examination. Therefore 
I have asked in this instruction to the Finance Committee that 
it work out some plan to do this and no more, because, if it 
has not been demonstrated here that the present plan does more 
than to give to the manufacturer this difference between the 
price which he pays for wool and the price which his foreign 
competitor pays for wool, then I would despair of the force of 
either facts or argument. I do not believe there is a Senator 
here who will say that what is known in this-bill as a com- 
pensatory duty“ accurately measures the difference between what 
the domestic manufacturer in a year pays for his wool and the 
amount which the foreign manufacturer pays fer his wocl, and 
that is what the compensatory duty is for. That is why we 
levy it. That is why we separate it from what is known as the 
“ protective duty.” 

We have used in this schedule what is very rarely used— 
namely, compensatory duties. I do not know—probably the 
members of the Finance Committee can advise me upon that 
point—another schedule in the tariff in which the protective 
duty is separated, so that one part of it may fall upon the 
material and another part of it upon the other elements or 
factors of the business. It may be that there are such other 
schedules, but I do not reeall them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same principle runs through the whole 
tariff bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Tagree to that, but the practice is confined 
to this schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The practice varies in different paragraphs 
and schedules according to the articles. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe there is another schedule 
in the tariff in which expressly, confessedly, there is an at- 
tempt to separate the protection that shall be given for the 
material and the protection that shall be given for labor and 
other factors of expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. : 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a very good reason for that, and I 
should like to call the Senator's attention to it. There is no 
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other article manufactured from what may be called the “ raw 
material,“ as the manufacturer calls wool, that loses so much 
in the manufacturing. If I could take the Senator into a woolen 
mil! 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I interrupt the Senator from Utah 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know he is advancing to refute an argu- 
ment I do not intend to make against this separation. I agree 
with the Senator’s view that the woolen schedule is one in 
which it must be made. I am not prepared to admit that there 
are other schedules in which the same separation with pro- 
priety might not be made. But I am not arguing against 
the long-continued practice of separating the protective duty 
upon the raw material from the protective duty upon the process 
of manufacturing. What I am attempting here is to make 
the manufacturer good for the additional price that he must 
pay for wool, and nothing more, in the so-called “compensatory 

uties.” 

I know it has been established by that overwhelming proof 
which leaves no opportunity for uncertainty or indecision that 
the woolen manufacturer in these compensatory duties gets 
more than the difference between the price he pays for wool 
and the price that the English manufacturer pays for wool. 
He gets more. First, because the plan of shrinkage is a false 
and an artificial plan, and does not correspond actually to the 
experience of men. 

The average shrinkage of wool imported in the United States 
or produced in the United States is not the proportion named in 
this bill, and therefore the domestic manufacturer does not pay 
that much more for his wool, as compared with his foreign 
competitor. I am not going into those figures. They have been 
amplified and illustrated and poured upon the Senate in such 
overwhelming current that no man can resist the conclusion, 
and it is not attempted on the part of the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Wyoming. They very frankly admit 
that the shrinkage proportion is not the true shrinkage propor- 
tion; but they do not know any way, apparently, in which they 
can substitute a better plan for determining the shrinkage. But 
there have been pointed out here plans that deserve at least the 
very careful and prayerful consideration of the members of the 
Finance Committee. To me it is idle, and worse than idle, to 
say, in the full noontide of our knowledge and our intelligence 
and our advance in science, that there is not a better plan for 
ascertaining the shrinkage in wool than the arbitrary propor- 
tion which has been chosen by this committee, and that was 
chosen forty years ago or more, in order to determine the com- 
pensatory duty which manufacturers are entitled to in order to 
enable them to legitimately and profitably prosecute their enter- 
prises. 

Do not go to the people with the statement that the wool- 
grower of America is not getting the full benefit of his duty and 
that the wool manufacturer is getting more than his fair com- 
pensatory duty because it is impossible to ascertain the real 
wool in a given bale or fleece or cargo. It is not true, and no 
man can assert it or will assert it, except as accompanied with 
that vague and indefinite statement that the modern and the 
scientific methods for doing justice to the farmer and taking 
away from the manufacturer his undue advantage are not prac- 
ticable. There never has been an advance which has not been 
denounced as impracticable. There never was a new machine 
that was not rejected because it was too complicated, because 
it was too mysterious. You can not mention a single step that 
we have ever taken in the world’s progress that was not criti- 
cised just exactly as the method proposed or some like method 
is here criticised with respect to ascertaining the amount of 
wool in a single package or bale or bundle. 

I am doing this with all the earnestness at my command, and 
I am doing it because for years I have been profoundly con- 
vinced that you were doing the people of this country a grave 
injustice, which can not be corrected or repaired too soon, by 
continuing this false and artificial plan. That is my first re- 
quest; that is the first statement with regard to compensation 
to the manufacturer. You give him more than the additional 
price that he pays, and if your other duty is right, you give him 
a part of the profit which should belong to the woolgrower, or 
if it does not attach to the woolgrower, you give him a part of 
the money that is due to the people who wear the clothes which 
are the result of the woolen manufacturer's capital and labor. 

I now advance to the second point. What I have stated is upon 
this hypothesis that you ought to protect the cloth. It is just 
as fatal to the woolgrower in America to allow foreign cloth to 
take our markets as it is to destroy the duty on his wool. 
Everybody understands that. Therefore I want this compensa- 
tion given so that the manufacturer can live, and all the manu- 


facturers, although I do not intend at this time, and possibly 
not at any time, to enter into the hardships imposed upon the 
carded wool manufacturers. But what I have said is based 
upon the hypothesis that when a hundred pounds of cloth are 
weighed, that cloth is all wool. 

Now I return again to my proposition—and I am going to 
make it mathematical. I am not going to leave a loophole for 
escape. What you are trying to do is to put the domestic man- 
ufacturer, so far as this part of the duty is concerned, on an 
even plane with his foreign competitor. That is your object. 
That is your purpose. You ought to do it. I applaud it. I 
will do everything in my power to carry it out. There is the 
foreign manufacturer with his thousand pounds of cloth, we will 
say, all wool. Here is the domestic manufacturer with his 
thousand pounds of cloth, all wool. Imagine them coming up 
into competition with each other. 

The compensatory duty, as I have been attempting to describe, 
fastens itself upon that thousand pounds of woolen cloth and 
says that before the foreigner can bring in his thousand pounds 
of woolen cloth he must pay a duty. Mark you, I am not speak- 
ing of all the duty that will measure the difference between 
what the English manufacturer of that thousand pounds paid 
for his wool and what the domestic manufacturer paid for his 
wool. I have considered that feature. I am passing now to 
another phase of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before passing to it, is it not well to inquire 
whether or not you would place the English merchant with 
his cloth on an equal footing with the American merchant? 
Would you not give the American merchant a margin of profit 
which should not be fixed by the English merchant? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understood the Senator’s statement to be 
that they were to be started evenly under the law. I would 
not start them evenly, and I would not allow the foreign mer- 
chant to fix the price or the profit of the American merchant, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am getting them ready for a start. I have 
not yet started them. I will start them presently. You will see 
we have handicapped the foreign competitor—I am speaking 
now simply of the compensatory duty. Hold that in your mind. 
I have already shown by a simple reference to what has oc- 
curred here that the manufacturer gets much more than the 
compensatory duty, simply because the shrinkage proportion 
is not the true proportion. The shrinkage proportion of the law 
is not the shrinkage proportion of commerce. But now I pass 
to another step. 

Suppose the English manufacturer has a thousand pounds of 
cloth and half of it is cotton and half of it wool. He comes 
with his thousand pounds to the American shores and applies 
at our custom-houses for admission. We are still offering to give 
to our manufacturer the compensation which is due him on ac- 
count of the difference in the price of wool in England and the 
United States. But what more do we do? We again exact toll 
of the wool producer in the United States or we exact it of the 
consumer in the United States, possibly one and sometimes the 
other, by putting a duty upon that cloth in favor of our own 
woolen manufacturers, not measured by the difference between 
the price that the English manufacturer had to pay for the 
wool in that cloth and the price which the home manufacturer 
must pay for the wool in a like cloth, but we exact a duty upon 
the hypothesis that the cloth thus presented is all wool, and we 
thus give to the woolen manufacturer of America as a com- 
pensatory duty relating to the price of the wool a still further 
unfair and unjust advantage. 

I am not saying there should be no duty assessed on the cloth, 
with respect to that portion of it which is not of wool, but we 
do not want any compensatory duty upon it because the home 
manufacturer gets his cotton cheaper than the English manu- 
facturer gets his cotton. It is worse than idle to put a compen- 
satory duty upon cloth half cotton, upon the theory that you 
are going to try to give to the home manufacturer a compensa- 
tion for the difference between what he pays for wool and what 
his foreign competitor pays for wool in that manufacture. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Justa moment, now. That cloth is dutiable 
and ought to be dutiable, because it costs more to make it here 
than it costs abroad, and I am for putting a duty on it that 
will make up that difference; but when you put upon it, in 
Tavor of the home manufacturer, a duty of a compensatory 
kind, measured upon the wool that it might have if it were 
all wool, and try to give to the home manufacturer in that 
way what he is out at the end of the year, because he has 
had to pay more for his wool than the English manufacturer 
paid for his wool, you are defying all the laws of logie, you 
are defying the principle of your party, you are destroying 
the structure that we are endeavoring to build up, you are 
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subjecting the policy of the party to unmeasured censure, un- 
limited ridicule, and to eventual defeat and destruction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the Senator’s exposition of this matter; and I want 
to ask him a question right here, so that he may explain it at 
this point, because it is an interesting step in his argument. 
The Senator, as I understood him, would base the compensatory 
duty upon the actual amount of wool that is in the cloth. 
Now, how would the Senator determine—assuming that he can 
determine how much wool there is in it—the character of the 
wool in it—whether it.is of the first or second class; whether 
it is of the higher-grade wool or whether it is the lowest class, 
or shoddy or chopped up woolen rags which are not worth 
one-tenth of what the higher-priced wool would be? In order, 
as I understand, to get the compensatory duty, he must know 
what the value of the wool in that cloth is. Now, how is he 
going to get at that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course the question which 
has been put to me by the Senator from North Dakota applies 
as well to cloth that is composed wholly of wool as to cloth 
that is composed partially of wool, because in using the term 
“wool,” as far as its manufacture is concerned, I have em- 
braced these wastes of life and of commerce that are ordinarily 
known as “ wool rags.” There is no difficulty whatever in that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate the fact that there may be a 
class of wool used that makes it a little cheaper than cotton 
goods would be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. One of the ways to ascertain 
that is to apply the very same rule that we have applied with 
regard to third-class wool When a cloth is manufactured of 
the materials just mentioned by the Senator from North Da- 
kota it, of course, bears a lower price. That is one test. But 
there is another test, so far as separating the vegetable from the 
animal fiber is concerned, which I think everyone recognizes. 

Now, I would not be nice and finical about this matter. I 
am perfectly willing that they shall put on the same duty that 
they do now; that the duty shall be imposed upon the theory 
that it is the highest priced wool, if you like; I do not believe 
you can reach all these fine shades of distinction; but what I 
am objecting to is that you are giving to the manufacturer a 
compensatory duty upon cotton. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator spoke of a duty on goods half 
cotton. I think he has overlooked the fact that there is a 
special rate upon that class of goods, and lower duties. There 
is a lower duty on goods half cotton, that are of cotton warp. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; there is a lower compensatory duty. 

Mr. WARREN. There is a lower compensatory duty and 
lower duties all the way up. Again, upon the other classes 
where some portion of old wool is taken into the cloth, the 
Senator has admitted what must be admitted, that it is very 
hard to tell whether it may be rags or flocks, or whether it may 
be pure wool. It is so difficult to determine old from new, 
shoddy from fleece wool, that it has been thought better in pro- 
tecting the woolgrower, also the consumer, the wearer, to 
have the importer pay just the same as if it were all good 
wool, because it displaces just that much all good wool, as 
against the business of our domestic woolgrowers, if it comes in, 
no matter what its quality, and no matter what its value. It 
also furnishes the consumer with an inferior, poor-wearing gar- 
ment. But when you proceed up the line beyond the compen- 
satory duties and take up the specific duties upon the cloth 
there the ratio of percentage is reduced, so that if a man really 
wants to wear the cheaper goods—shoddy goods—they can be 
imported at a cheaper figure, because the ad valorem that ap- 
plies to the cloth is less. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand, I think, the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Wyoming. It is true, but the principle is 
not changed. No matter what duty you impose, if it is a duty 
based upon the hypothesis that the cloth is all wool, it is wrong; 
wrong in principle and, as I think, wrong in effect. It is not 
true either that a cloth imported, half wool and half cotton, 
takes the place of a cloth of all wool in the United States. It 
may take the place of cloth half wool and half cotton in the 
United States, but it does not supplant the use of domestic wool 
in that respect. 

The Senator from Wyoming, I think, agrees with me. I think 
he understands and admits in his mind and in his conscience 
that the compensating duty given to the manufacturer, first, 
should be graduated according to the shrinkage of wool, the 


actual shrinkage, and, second, it should be limited to wool that 
is actually in the cloth imported, whether that wool be first 
class or second class, or whether it be rags or mungo, or what 
not. 

Mr. WARREN rose. z 

Mr. CUMMINS. I pause. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will mark the fact that upon 
the half-cotton and half-wool goods there has been provided a 
compensatory duty according to that proportion. That was 
something the true value of which could be determined. If the 
warp is cotton and the filling wool, it can be so determined, and 
that has been taken care of, and such goods are not of question- 
able material and value, but are desirable as cheap fabrics. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. WARREN. The idea of direct compensation was that the 
manufacturer should have his wool as if free, and that is pre- 
cisely right in theory. It is precisely right in practice, as far 
as we have been able to apply it. But in the matter of these 
adelterants, the matter of flocks and wastes, upon the one side, 
you might say that it is not fair to assess the same duties 
upon flocks and mungo as upon wool, because it is worth a great 
deal less, and the manufacturer ought to buy where he can buy 
the cheapest and get the cheapest materials he can and bring 
them in here and pay only an ad valorem duty. But, on the 
other hand. as the Senator has well said, every pound brought 
here displaces a pound of washed wool, as against the growers 
of this country. Furthermore, it gives the wearer a poor fabric. 

Therefore these duties have in view not only the interest of 
the grower of wool and the manufacturer, but, so far as may 
be, the interest of the consumer. We want people to get for as 
little as possible the best goods. As I explained the other day, 
worsted goods, all wool, 3 yards or a little more in 4 suit, at a 
dollar a yard, more or less, factory price, will make a suit of 
clothes of the first grade so cheap that there is no reasonable 
excuse for bringing in shoddy and no reason why the poor man, 
or the rich man, for that matter, should wear shoddy, as we are 
not a shoddy nation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
Senator from Wyoming upon reflection will think the argu- 
ment he has just made to be sound. It might be if it were 
directed to a proper object, but it is not relevant to the ques- 
tion we are now considering. 

I am not ready to enter upon a revision of the tariff with a 
view to correcting the habits or propensities of our people. 
This is too vast a subject. Sociology is one of the most inter- 
esting studies known to mankind, but I would despair if we 
were to attempt to revise this tariff so as to correct any de- 
linquencies upon the part of our tastes or habits or customs. 
There are other schools in which we will better our morals 
and our practices. A tariff schedule is not the place for the 
education of human kind. 

I am discussing it solely with reference to the financial con- 
dition of our manufacturers, not with regard to what the 
people ought to wear, what they are able to wear, or whether 
they prefer white or black or gray. I am only considering it 
to ascertain what the manufacturer can do under the condi- 
tions that we have created by this schedule, and I say again 
that because it can be done, it ought to be done. You make 
your schedule a byword among men. Were I to go out and 
defend this woolen schedule, if it be subject to the criticism 
that I have attempted to express; were I to answer the farmer 
and the merchant and the laborer when he says that, in pre- 
tending to give your woolen manufacturer a compensatory 
duty in order to equalize him with his competitor abroad, you 
have heaped upon him an advantage that belongs to no liv- 
ing man; that you have given him access to the Treasury 
of the people that he may plunder at his will and gratify all 
his greed and avarice, you have no answer to that. I want 
a schedule that will enable me in the next campaign to say 
to the people of my State that this compensatory duty that 
was given to the wool manufacturers scattered everywhere is a 
duty that simply compensates them for the higher price that 
they had to pay for wool, and they had to pay the higher price 
for wool because we put a duty on raw wool. That is the posi- 
tion in which I hope to be. 

I have been fighting this tariff campaign for a good many 
years. I expect to fight it for a good many years to come. [ 
had hoped when we began this debate—and you will remember 
that I expressed the hope—that the light of reason would so 
shine in upon these schedules, that the demands of justice would 
be so imperative, that these duties would be so revised that I 
might vote for this bill, and that I might defend it when we 
come to the great forum of the people. But if you insist upon 
putting on a duty of this kind, indefensible according to its own 
supporters and unjust according to the most casual analysis, 
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how can you expect any Republican who believes in the plat- 
form of his party, who understands something of its history 
and what it has tried to do for the people of the United States— 
how can you expect a Republican who regards his political faith 
and honor to vote for such a schedule or such a bill? How 
can you expect a Republican, born in the faith and nurtured in 
the principles of the party, to go before the people and defend 
the work that you are now proposing to the Senate? 

I marvel at your blindness. I marvel that you are willing 
to commit the Republican party to such a schedule; for while 
granting the righteousness of the principle involved in it, it is 
so radical a misapplication of the policy to which we are all 
pledged that I can not conceive that the Senate will, upon 
reflection, agree to it. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment, if the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi will pardon me. I am not asking just now 
that you shall reconsider and accept these amendments that 
have been offered from the floor; for while I think they are 
right, yet I can understand that you may believe that they 
have been composed in a hurry, that they have been composed 
without taking into view the full situation; but how can you, 
in view of what has been disclosed, refuse to recommit this 
schedule and command the committee to report it in harmony 
with certain principles that lie at the foundation of the Repub- 
lican structure, and, as I think, at the foundation of the welfare 
of the people of the United States? 

I now yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I understood the Senator to say that he is 
in favor of a compensatory duty, because the manufacturers 
are required to pay a higher price for their wool by reason of 
the tariff upon the raw wool. Are the manufacturers, by reason 
of that tariff, required to pay a higher price for wool produced 
in this country, as well as a higher price for the imported wool? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. It is the very object of the duty 
on wool not only to raise the price of our domestic production, 
but of course to raise the price of that which is imported to 
meet it in our market. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I had understood that it was the argu- 
ment of Republican Senators that the tariff did not raise the 
price of the manufactured article. It is my judgment, as it is 
that of the Senator from Iowa, I understand, that the tariff 
does raise the price of the manufactured article in this coun- 
try, but I have understood that it has been the contention of 
Republican Senators that the manufacturer did not raise the 
price of his goods because of the tariff, but that the price was 
raised by the wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers, and there is 
where the high prices are put upon the consumer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there has been a very great 
deal of inaccurate talk on this floor with regard to the effect 
of tariff duties, both on the other side of the Chamber and 
upon this side of the Chamber. It is not true, as we all know, 
with regard to a great many of the articles upon which a duty 
is laid that the price is enhanced or advanced by the measure 
of the duty. That is perfectly evident everywhere. It is, on 
the contrary, just as evident that there are some things upon 
which, if a duty is imposed, the price is increased by just the 
amount of the duty. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me. There is no general rule that 
can be applied to the case. For instance, suppose that you put 
a duty of a dollar a pound on cotton. it would not raise the 
price of cotton one hair’s breadth. Why? Because we produce 
more cotton than we consume, we export a large part of it, and 
the price is fixed in the markets of the world. With regard to 
wool, we produce much less wool than we use. We necessarily 
import a large part of that which we consume. Therefore the 
price of wool is fixed by the import into the United States, and 
the imported price is increased by the amount of duty levied 
upon it. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, the same will 
be as true of wool as of cotton when we have arrived at the 
same point and have sheep enough to furnish a full supply of 
wool. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. McLAURIN, Is the compensatory duty that is imposed 
intended to allow the manufacturers of this country to raise 
the price of their goods to the extent of the compensatory duty 
or to any extent at all? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is. It is to enable them to do business; 
and it is the belief of those who hold the Republican doctrine, 
it is profoundly my belief, that when the industry is thus begun, 
is thus developed, competition among the American manufac- 
turers, aided by development of science and improvements in 


the arts, will eventually reduce the price of the ultimate prod- 
uct below what it would otherwise be. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. F 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator said a moment ago that 
there was no rule which might measure the increase of price 
by the addition of the duty, but has not the Senator himself 
most aptly and clearly stated such a rule, to wit, that when we 
do not produce enough to supply our needs in that event, of 
course the duty would be added. Would not that be the rule? 
Second, where the production here was in the hands of a com- 
bination of sufficient size to fix the price, in that event it might, 
after all, be a rule that might be applied. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; the Senator from Indiana has 
stated the matter, as he always does, with great clearness and 
felicity. 

Now, I go just one step further. I shall consume buta mo- 
ment in the further argument that I shall make. I now come 
to what we Republicans call “the real protective duty“ in the 
woolen schedule. Of course, the compensatory duty is protec- 
tive, but inasmuch as we have segregated it and called it a 
“compensatory duty,” at least in our discussions, I put that 
aside now, because I haye shown how, coupled with what else 
has been said here, this prescribes a scheme, a scale, that can 
not and will not be approved by the great mass of the intelli- 
gent people of the United States. : 

Now, we go forward to the protective part of this schedule, 
I will not go over the paragraphs, because you are all familiar 
with them; but it is sufficient to say that these paragraphs, in 
addition to the compensatory duty for the higher price of wool 
paid by our domestic manufacturers, levy a protective duty upon 
the manufactured product of 50 per cent on some, of 40 per cent 
on others. Possibly there may be one or two higher duties and 
one or two lower, but in a broad way the woolen manufacturers, 
so far as their manufactures are concerned, are protected in 
these paragraphs by an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent upon 
the value, the foreign value, of the imported product that seeks 
to enter our market. I would not much complain of that pro- 
tective duty, I would make no complaint at all with respect to 
its principle, were it not that the manufacturer has already 
taken a great share out of either the woolgrower or the con- 
Sumer under the guise of compensatory duties. 

I want you to think for just a moment with respect to the 
protective duty. After you have given to the manufacturer his 
compensation for the increased cost of his material, what re- 
mains? The increased cost of his labor and the increased cost 
of any other things that he must buy or use in the course of 
his manufacture. It is not shown here, nor can it be shown, 
that there is any increased cost with respect to anything that 
the wool manufacturer uses materially except his labor, and I 
will agree, for the purposes of this argument, that he has to 
pay his labor two times as much as his foreign competitor. 
Now, what protective duty ought he to have in order to compen- 
sate him for the difference between the cost of labor abroad and 
at home? 

Here is where the advantage is given to the manufacturer of 
our own country, and where it ought to be given. Here is 
where I would allow the scales always to tip in favor of the 
domestic manufacturer. But you are giving him 50 per cent 
of advantage in the production of an article of which the raw 
material upon average costs 65 per cent. Take a yard of cloth, 
or a hundred pounds of cloth, or a thousand pounds of cloth, 
whether it is abroad or whether it is at home, 65 per cent of 
the wholesale price of the thousand pounds of cloth is the 
amount which the manufacturer paid for his wool, and you 
have 35 per cent, at the outside, of the cost of this example of 
woolen cloth as the aggregate of the labor and all the other 
material and the expense incident to the manufacture. Will 
you go out next year before the people of this country and say 
that 50 per cent of the entire value of the article is necessary 
to protect the woolen manufacturer in an enterprise in which 
he pays out 65 per cent of it for his wool and concerning which 
you have already compensated him by giving him the duty I 
have already described? 

Senators, you are simply courting the destruction of your 
party, if you have no regard for the welfare of the people. I 
know you want to do the thing that will bring prosperity and 
happiness to our homes and to our workingmen, to our farmers 
and our merchants and our professions, but you are simply 
courting annihilation for the party when you announce a duty 
so indefensible as the one I have just suggested. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask 
him if he could state an account with 100 yards of cloth, cover- 
ing those items. 

* Mr. CUMMINS. I can not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And how much of it then would seem to be 
in excess of a fair account stated on that cloth? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not state that account while I am on 
my feet. It would not be difficult—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. It would be necessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would not be difficult for me to state it in 
its application to any particular factory, if you will give me 
the capital invested. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is just what I wanted to have stated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is what I wanted to see in the account. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It will be in the account. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I wanted to see the capital invested orig- 
inally; I wanted to see the capital used, and what it was doing, 
how long it was idle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And when its profits commenced. Then I 
want the balance sheet before I will make up my mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Idaho waits before 
voting upon this schedule until he receives all those things, we 
will have one less Republican vote than we have ordinarily had. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can present them in any fiye hours of 
the day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think you would do the people of this 
country the greatest favor and confer upon your party the 
greatest advantage and benefit that any of its members could 
confer upon it, if this is to become a law, if you would present 


such a statement as will justify this duty in the eyes of un- | 


_prejudiced men. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I certainly am not to be 
compelled to believe that the Senator was asking a question for 
which he knew no answer, and one which nobody could answer, 
because there would be no profit in that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can answer the question, but there is a 
vast difference between measuring the necessity or the degree 
of a duty and sitting down and making up an account that has 
reference to any particular industry. The foreign manufac- 
turer must have interest on his investment; he must have a 
profit upon his product. The American manufacturer must 
also. I agree that the American manufacturer ought to have 
a higher profit, a greater reward upon his capital, than the 
foreign manufacturer; but there are extremes that are so 
absurd that you do not need to test them with particular de- 
tails; you know they are wrong. I have said, and if it be not 
true somebody ought to correct me, that the 65 per cent of the 
mill price of a thousand pounds of woolen eloth is represented 
in the price paid for the wool, and that 35 per cent of it is 
represented in all other expenses. Then to say that you need 
a duty of 50 per cent of the value in order to equalize the 
difference between the way capital is rewarded in our own 
country and abroad, and to equalize the difference between the 
cost of labor here and elsewhere, even assuming that we pay 
twice as much as they, it seems to me does not need any ledger 
statement of profit and loss. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator 
more than seems fair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to have the Senator inter- 
rupt me, because I want to reach the truth about this matter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, when I want to reach 
the truth in regard to any question, especially one of business, 
I do it through this method: I state an account with the item, 
and it makes no difference how small or how large the item 
is, the result will be as instructive. For instance, it happened 
to occur to me that I had in my desk what perhaps numbers 
of other Senators have, an account, stated with a beef; and it 
is so nearly along the line that I had in my mind that I will 
call attention to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. Well, now, is it not a very good ex- 
ample of a hundred yards of cloth? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Why not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. It bears no more resemblance to a 
hundred yards of cloth than do the brilliant rays of the sun to 
the sweet and tranquil light of the moon. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I was not speaking from either 
a poetical or an artistic standpoint, but from a business stand- 
point, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking also from a business stand- 
point. The Senator from Idaho knows perfectly well that the 
proportion of labor in various enterprises differs. He knows 
that the cost of the raw material in the yarious enterprises 


| differs. Therefore, the statement of the cost of a steer sheds 


no light with regard to the cost of a thousand pounds of cloth 

as it is manufactured. 

y a HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think it sheds an average 
ght. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the trouble. We deal in averages; 
we do not deal in anything but averages here. That is the 
difficulty. 

Mr. HEYBURN. All of life is averages. 

Mr. CUMMINS. You might just as well put an average duty 
of 100 per cent upon everything. 

Br BEVERIDGE. We deal in averages instead of accu- 
racies. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Tariff bills are averages. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to deal in averages. 

Mr. CUMMuINS. I did not accuse the Senator from Utah of 
dealing in averages. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask the Senator from Utah to defer 
his differences until I have finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not care to have a new kind of differ- 
ence injected into the interchange of ideas which the Senator 
from Iowa has so kindly granted me here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is hard enough to settle one at a time. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I will sit down, if the Senator prefers. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

Mr. President, here are four statements. No two of them rep- 
resent the same exact quality of skill or efficiency in performing 
the act performed.. That is true all the way through in busi- 
ness. It is true over the merchant’s counter; it is true over 
the money changer’s counter; and it is true in the fleld with 
the plow. No two men will do just the same quantity and pro- 
duce just the same quality of work, and there is an average, a 
safe one, within which the functions of business move. Here 


are four accounts stated, each with a different subject. From 


them we get a result showing the relation of values to labor— 
that is, of the result to labor. You take 100 or 1,000 or 10,000 
yards of cloth; you state the account, the merchant's account; 
the first item is the expense upon which his business operation 
rests—that is, either the acquisition of the property, or the use 
of the property, the accommodations that surround and are 
necessary for his business—the clerk hire, the salaries. That 
is the first item, because he can not do business at all without 
that item. 

The second item is the capital that is necessary to be used in 
connection with that first item, and, further, in connection with 
acquiring a stock. As he is going to manufacture the stock, he 
considers the expense of the machinery, of maintaining and oper- 
ating it to the point of production in the bale. Then he has 
the product. 

He then states an account, including those former items, with 
that bale of cloth, so many yards of it, and it has cost him the 
aggregate items that I have enumerated. The relation which 
those items bear to that bale of cloth gives you its commercial 
or business status. 

When you are comparing that man’s rights in the field of 
labor or enterprise with the rights of somebody in some other 
country engaged in the same enterprise, you take that account 
stated as the basis, and you say to the other man, or to those 
who are speaking for him in endeayoring to enact a tariff law 
for the protection of the foreign merchant. “ Now, let the other 
man state his account.” Every item of it will be different. 
Then you have brought those two bales of cloth to the counter 
of the retailer, ready to pass into the hands of the consumer. 
They are rival merchants, the foreigner on one side and the 
American on the other, each of them compelled by the law of 
necessity and of business to realize enough to compensate or 
make him whole in the transaction, and, in addition to that, 
such profit as in his judgment warrants him in engaging or con- 
tinuing in business. 

Now, you are right up to that point with your account stated. 
That cloth may pass into the hands of middlemen—we will 
lea ve that element out of it. The man may make it up himself 
or do as he pleases with it; but is it not absolutely necessary. 
at that point on the counter, as that product passes out to the 
consumer, that we must know every item that enters into the pro- 
duction of that article as to cost, and that in our duty to our 
ewn people we must say to the American merchant, We are 
not going to compel you to sell for the same price as this for- 
eigner, because that would be unfair to you and would enable 
him to fix your price; but we are going to say, Mr. American, 
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fix your price and we will fine the foreigner the difference be- 
tween the price you want to sell it for and the price at which 
the foreigner brings in his goods.” 

With the permission of the Senator from Iowa, just a word 
further. The Senator is very frank to say that he does not 
deal in averages. An expression like that injected into the re- 
marks of anyone at times creates a wrong impression. It is 
not the way to get ideas into a discussion to be measured along- 
side of a general statement such as I was making. The Senator 
from Iowa may not know it or believe it, but everything is a 
question of averagcs and not of superlatives. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT.’ Mr. President, I stated that I was not going to 
deal in averages. I want to understand the position of the 
Senator from Iowa. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa 
to make a statement here in the Senate that in that piece of 
cassimere cloth [exhibiting], costing net $1 a yard, 65 per cent 
os it is wool and that there is 35 per cent of other material 

it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have never seen that piece of goods before, 
and hence I could not have made that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will then say I understood 
the Senator to state that, taking a thousand pounds of cloth, 
65 per cent of the value ‘of it was the wool and that all the 
other expenses were 35 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the other House varies from 50 per cent to 70 per 
cent as to the cost of the raw material that enters into all kinds 
of woolen cloths. That is an instance of averages which I very 
readily adopt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Iowa that that is a very unfair way to put it. I want 
to say to the Senator that I know, as well as I know that I live, 
that there is not 50 per cent of the value of that cloth in wool. 
If the Senator wishes to know absolutely what it is, I can dis- 
sect it for him and tell him just what is the amount of labor, 
the amount of dyestuffs, and the amount of overhead charges 
that should be put upon it, including the cost of selling and 
every detail entering into the cloth. 

I want to say again to the Senator that the statement made as 
to a thousand pounds of cloth taking 65 per cent wool and put- 
ting all the other expenses at 35 per cent is a very unfair argu- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I have been unfair, it is 
because the only evidence before either the other House or the 
Senate is untrue, for I have my information from that source. 
Manifestly the Senator from Utah would readily know and see 
that that statement was not applied to any particular form of 
manufacture. It was stated by the manufacturers themselves, 
by their most enthusiastic and extreme advocates, as I remem- 
ber, that the cost was 50 per cent in the raw material which 
they had to buy, and that all the other cost was 50 per cent. 
The better opinion seemed to be—and I am sure the Senator 
from Utah has read that testimony—that the cost of the ma- 
terial was 65 per cent, and, of course, there only remained 35 
per cent for every other thing, including labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has not the Senator from Iowa 
misunderstood what the cost of material means? The cost of 
material that is in the wool is not only the wool itself, but it is 
the dyestuffs, it is the oils—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the statement which the Senator made was 
that there was 65 per cent of wool; that the cost of the wool 
was 65 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was speaking of wool as the chief raw 
material. The others bear a very small percentage to the wool 
itself, aside from the labor and the capital charges, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, if 
the Senator will now say that 65 per cent includes all of the 
material and all expenses outside of labor, then we are very 
near together. In my experience in manufacturing woolen 
goods, it is just about that percentage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not suppose that proposition would be 
doubted; but I have here something that will show what it is 
in regard to silk, which we will reach presently. It may shed 
some light upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the manufacture of silk is an 
entirely different proposition from the manufacture of wool. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that; but there is a broad, 
general relation between the cost of the material and the cost 


of labor. 
Mr. SMOOT. But not between silk and wool. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to 
ask a question of the Senator from Utah? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Iowa quotes as his 
authority the testimony given before the House committee, as 
showing that 65 per cent of the cloths which we are discussing 
was material. Does the Senator from Utah take issue with 


that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa said it was 65 per 
cent wool, not material. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is substantially true. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. But does the Senator from Utah agree 
that 65 per cent of it is material? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will agree that 65 per cent of 
it is wool, and all material that goes into the cloth and expenses 
attached to it, outside of labor—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, how much of it is wool, I ask the 
Senator? Let us get down to accuracies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, of course, would depend a great deal 
upon the size of the yarn and the class of the goods; but I 
should judge, upon an average, it would be close to 50 per cent, 
probably a little under that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the rest of the material? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rest of the material is dyestuffs, which 
constitute a very expensive element in the manufacture of 
cloth; then there are the oils that are used, and everything that 
goes into the washing of the wool. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. But as to the subject of materials that 
go into the wool, so far as they are concerned, the cost of the 
wool, the dyestuffs, and various other methods of preparation, 
which after all are a part of the wool, as we now find does con- 
stitute 65 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not part of the wool. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is part of the wool for the purposes of 
cloth, is it not? We do not speak of wool as the wool is grown 
on the sheeps’ backs, of course, as a part of the cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I admit there is no close comparison 
to be drawn between wool and silk, yet the material cost is not 
very different between the two articles. I happen to have a 
table showing the matter with respect to silk, and I intend to 
submit it to the Senate in order that Senators can see what that 
industry does in this regard. According to the census of 1905, 
the value of silk products of our own manufacture was only 
$133,288,072; the wages paid out and required to produce this 
$133,288,072 worth of silk amounted to $26,767,943; the salaries 
amounted to $4,000,000, in round numbers, and the miscellaneous 
expenses $14,000,000, making a total of all expenses, aside from 
material, of something like $45,000,000. The cost of the ma- 
terials used was $15,861,188. So that my statement with regard 
to wool is not inaccurate. It is simply a reproduction of the 
testimony before the House committee. I ask the privilege 
here, in order either to contradict or to vindicate what I have 
said, of inserting at this point in my remarks that part of the 
testimony given before the Ways and Means Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Exursir C. 


AVERAGE WAGES AND RELATIVE WAGES PER HOUR IN THE WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[From Bulletin No. 77, Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Washington, D. C., July, 1908.] 


Average wages per hour, woolen and worsted goods. 
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Statement showing the quantities and value sof certain articles of cloth- 
ing, etc.—Continued. 


1908, Total for five years. 


101. 5 
100. 9 Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
100. 2 
102. 5 
143 í ALL WOOL. 
110. 6 | Blankets, wool, heavy. 45,406 | $222,101.22 | 229,798 ($1,081,833. 98 
113. 5 | Blankets, wool, light............|-----------|------------- 46,600 125, 508.00 
115. 2 | Cloth, dark blue, army stand - 
116.4 C ‘ards... 14,341 26,674.26 408 , 825 773,186.66 
118. 3 Cloth, dark blue, cap....do....|-----------|------------- 3,528 6,491.52 
124. 0 | Cloth facing (all colors) — do 8,520 12,584.92 20,704 44,623.67 
131. 9 | Oloth facing, olive drab. 00 850 8,450.00 
Flannel, dark blue, blouse.do... 000 2,375.00 
Kersey, sky blue, 22-0z....do... O43 428,514.57 
Stockings, wool, heavy.-palrs. 000 52, 500. 84 
EXHI RTT D. 
Statement showing the quantities and value of certain articles of o 
ing, equipage, and materials purchased by the Quar „ 176,433 88,413.68 
partment, United States Army, during the fiscal years 1905, 1905 2 658,336 16,239.87 
1907, and 1968, as called for in communication from the esident Na- 780,718 40,692.22 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, dated November 20, 1908. Lasting, black --- yards.. 100,382 109,165.42 
Lasting, olive drab aor 21,608 29,596.11 808, 865,219.04 
1005 Trumpet eords 1,426 613.18 10,4 3,469.57 
Articles. WOOL AND WORSTED 
Quantity. Goth, covert ...........-yards_.|-.......-.-].-.----..-»--| 712,23 | 1,518,283.77 
lannel, olive drab do 98,763 | 109,626.93 817,854 587,151.87 
Kersey, olive drab, 22-0 -do . 115,875 | 243,405.00 115,875 243,405.00 
ALL WOOL. Kersey, olive drab, 16-oz_.do....| 112,425 | 191,182.88 112,425 191,182.88 
Serge, olive drab do 158 192.76 387 943,303.32 
Blankets, wool, heavy 
loth, di Aged . WOOL AND COTTON. 
‘ot ar army s - 
abaya spent = Drawers, winter, heavy-_pairs_- 45 35.10 262,200 174,987.99 
Cloth, dark blue, eap do Nen Stockings, wool, light-..do....| 776,372 | 124,219.52 | 2,166,304 872,451.04 
Cloth facing (all colors) - do- f Undershirts, wool, heavy. ~~ 8 167,164 106,759.02 
Flannel, dark blue, blouse. do . Undershirts, wool, light. 131,674 56, 482. 07 
Kersey, sky blue, 22-ounce- do 99,150 | 125,920.50 
Stockings, wool, heavy--pairs___ 100,000 | 27,816.56 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE Quanreeaasten Heng 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1908. 


Statement showing the mtities and value of clothing purchased for 
the 9 and wors cloths. z j 


CLOTH, BLUE, FOR CAPS AND TROUSERS, 17-OUNCE, ALL WOOL. 


36 


Value. 


WOOL AND WORSTED. Quantity. 


Cloth, covert. yards. 
Flannel, olive drab do 
Serge, olive drab. Oe 


WOOL AND COTTON. 


Drawers, winter, heavy pairs. 
Stockings, wool, light. do 
Undershirts, wool, La IR 
Undershirts, wool, light 


ALL WOOL. 


Blankets, wool, heavy 
Cloth, dark blue, army stand- 

FA E S A yards. 
Cloth facing (all 5 
Cloth facing, olive drab.-do. 
Kersey, sky blue, 22-ounce.do.. 
Stockings, wool, heavy__pairs__) 


WORSTED. 
Breast cords 
Cord edge 

NT ee pan 


Lasting, olive drab....yards__ 
Trumpet cords R 


Goth, covert var 
Flannel, olive drab 
Serge, olive drab.-.-.-... 


SERGE, BLUE, 12}-oUNCE, FOR CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS, ALL 


WORSTED. 
WOOL AND COTTON. 

Drawers, winter, heavy--pairs DE SS NN NE A 80,000 $103,100 

8 „ wool, light do !!!.. ——.r.r. 8 ae 20,000 27,400 

Undershirts, wool, heavy. a . e. 

Undershirts, wool, ht. 40,888 ; : ( A EIRE —— 130,500 


Statement showing the quantitics and value of clothing purchased for 
the navy—Woolen and worsted cloths—Continued. 


MOMIE CLOTH FOR CURTAIN MATERIAL ON SHIPBOARD, ALL WOOL. 


Woolen and cotton mired knitted goods—Continued. 


DRAWERS, LIGHT AND HEAVY, 331 PER CENT TO 35 PER CENT OF WOOL; 
NOT MORE THAN 65 TO 68 PER CENT COTTON. 


Quantity. | Value. 


* Estimated. 


RUGS, 35-OUNCE WOOLEN, 8-OUNCE LINEN, AND 10-oUNCE COTTON TO 1 
RUNNING YARD, 27 INCHES WIDE. 


* Estimated. 
Woolen and worsted hosiery. 


1903. Socks, all wool, 75,000 pairs 
1908. Stockings, football, all wool, 540 pairs 

Woolen and cotton mized hosiery. 
1906. Socks, merino, 65 per cent wool and 35 per cent cotton, 


TUS TUG it Tg pee a a aed ene ane TS At ee $25, 735 
1907. Socks, merino, 65 per cent wool and 35 per cent cotton, 
SIAE i ei ees, Sed Se earl SE AE RSP 26, 460 


Any other articles in which wool is a component part. 
1906. Blankets, all wool, 34 pounds each, $88, 433 
1907. Blankets, all wool, 34 pounds each, 26,000 . 
1908. Blankets, all wool, 31 pounds each, 53,000 129, 124 
Prison cloth (wool and cotton so proportioned that boiling for one hour 
in 2 per cent caustic potash solution leaves not more than 17 per cent 
dry insoluble matter). 
„ 0) eae ee $13, 440 
e eee 10, 350 
Flannel, Shaker, gray (wool and cotton so proportioned that boiling for 
one hour in 2 per cent caustic potash solution leaves not more than 20 
per cent dry insoluble matter). 
1905. 2,400 yards = $1, 860 
1906. 2,500 yards 1, 825 
1908. 4,000 yards — 3, 880 


Woolen and worsted clothing. 
None purchased ; see paragraph 4 of indorsement. 
Woolen and worsted knitted cloth. 
None purchased. 
Woolen and cotton mized knitted cloth. 
None purchased. 
z JERSEYS, ALL WOOL. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


EXHIBIT E. 
SYNOPSIS. 


I. The German eement was negotiated and signed, although no 
consultations were held with or advice given by any body of manu- 
facturers of merchants as to the wisdom of its provisions, those en- 
gaged in these pursuits being thrown off their guard by the public and 
1 authoritative announcement that the commission sent to 
Berlin did not go to conclude a bargain or make promises, but, after 
investigation, to report the difficulties and demands of Germany. 

II. Open hearings, conceded in some cases by the agreement, have 
been long opposed by many most familiar with customs procedure, 


60,000 $15,468 | the chairman of the rlin commission himself going on record against 
20,000 5,898 | them in 1906. 

25,000 7,495 III. Since open hearings have been granted the attorney for Ger- 
30,000 8,694 | man exporters says they have been beneficial to the foreign exporters 


and his connections in this country. 

IV. Seven of the nine general appraisers opposed the open hearings, 
one of the two advocating them favoring them simply as an experi- 
ment for six months. Formerly the board secured eviden because 
the records of tradespeople were carefully guarded. Since the agree- 
ment went into effect witnesses deemed material by the Government 
in establishing market value have declined to appear before the board 
in open session. 

V. German exporters are not required to furnish statements of cost, 
except upon request of the appraiser of the port of entry. But wit- 
poes gone here ae Bang or 1 oo od ae pore ee must testify 
aT opon nearingh perba vulging important trade secrets. 

VI. Where ere is Uittle or no competition between foram and 
American goods the 8 2 05 hearings may be held with considerable suc- 
cess, but where there commercial rivalry they fail. 

VII. Although the President declared that under our practice the 
abuses under the administrative customs law had become gross and 
discreditable, not one purchasing importer appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to 3 against the alleged abuses. 

VIII. Appraisements are not judicial proceedings, but piel ascer- 
tainments of value. In few States when property is assess has the 
owner a right to be heard or to present witnesses. In appraisement and 
reappraisement cases the importer has the right to appear and also 
produce witnesses, together with the right of appeal, a method under 
which greater opportunities are offered for determining the taxable 
value of prope than under any other. 

IX. This method of eteran A dutiable value has been approved by 
the Supreme Court, who have held that the question is not to be tried 
before the appraisers as if it were an issue in a judicial tribunal. 

X. Our system is much more liberal than that followed in Germany, 
where there is no 2 re and no reappraisement. 

XI. A tariff war between Germany and the United States was freely 
predicted when negotiations were undertaken. But foreign papers con- 


Woolen and cotton mised knitted goods. 


UNDERSHIRTS, LIGHT AND HEAVY, 333 PER CENT TO 35 PER CENT OF WOOL; 
NOT MORE THAN 65 TO 669 PER CENT COTTON. 
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versant with conditions in Germany pointed out that Germany could not 
afford to inaugurate such a war, or, if inaugurated, to wage it. 

XII. Germany’s exports to the United States during the fiscal year 
1907 were valued at $161,500,000, of which $147,000, were manufac- 
tured goods. On the contrary, the exports of the United States to Ger- 
many were chiefly unmanufactured products, cotton and foodstuffs mak- 
ing up a large percentage of the total. 

III. Germany is not a self-sufficing nation, can not get such supplies 
from her continental neighbors, and must secure them from this coun- 
try. Under such conditions, it was not likely that the German authori- 
ties ro have taken steps to make their importation more difficult or 
expensive. 

IV. Herr Max Goldberger, a privy councilor of the German Imperial 
Government, scouted the idea of an industrial war being waged by the 
two countries. 

XV. German exporters have endeavored for years to conceal the mar- 
ket value and cost of production of Eo sent to this country. Their 
hostility to the requirements of our law has been so marked that it is 
hard to believe they feel that certificates of values to be furnished by 
German chambers of commerce will lessen the frauds acknowledged to 
have been committed. 

XVI. German chambers of commerce are semiofficial bodies through 
which German business men make known to the Government grievances 
to which they wish attention directed. When their certificates of value 
are accepted, no chance for cross-examination of those furnishing these 
values is given, whereas the opportunity to cross-examine witnesses at 
abe werent hearings was strongly urged as a right of the im- 
porter. 

XVII. If the chambers of commerce are to certify the true values of 
exports, why did the President promise to recommend the amendment 
of the law to permit a 10 per cent underyaluation of imported merchan- 


tiated and proclaimed the aramat 
Dingley law, because the agreement a 


e value of the same class of goods imported by Germany, 
while the value of wholly panacea Eoia excends b i 


lines of 


The German agreement and its defense by the chairman of the commis- 
sion to Germany.* 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOME POINTS INVOLVED. 


In an annual report made to the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers one year ago in noting the sending to Germany by the Presi- 
dent of a commission, consisting of the Hon, S. N. D. North; N. I. 
Stone, tariff expert of the Department of Commerce and Labor; and 
James L. Gerry, Chief of the Customs Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the writer said: 

“The commission was not sent abroad to conclude a bargain or to 
make promises, but, after investigation and consultation, to make a re- 
port of the differences and the demands. The hope of the State De- 
partment is said to be that the American commissioners may be able 
to recommend some chan in existing methods of administration of 
the Dingley Act where it rs hardest upon German exporters.’ ” 


L THAT STATEMENT SUPPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


That the object of the commission's appointment, as there set forth, 
5 correct is shown by the President's message to Congress, Wherein 
e says: 
“This commission was engaged for several months in conference with 
a similar commission appointed by the German Government, under in- 
structions, as far as practicable, to reach a common understanding as 
to all the facts regarding the tariffs of the United States and Germany 
3 and relevant to the trade relations between the two coun- 


This commission not only made an “ ra ne nS but actually con- 
eluded a bargain or agreement. Not only did they negotiate a tem- 
brought back with them a tentative draft 
North, in his defense 


“ Provisorium,” extending her conventional tariff to our ex 
until July 1, 1907, in bell 
sion would lead to the n 
would place the commercia 
nent and equitable basis.“ Who, it 
to make such a promise? The President could promise 
would be negotiated, but he could not assure the 
be ratified by the Senate; and the mere negotiation, without that ratifi- 
cation, could not place “the commercial relations of the two nations 
on a permanent basis.” Or can it be that this treaty was to become 
effective without the consent of the Senate? 

It is not our purpose to go over in detail the various provisions of 
this compact and present arguments against them, but rather to sketch 
the several steps taken in reaching the agreement (which, more than 
any other event of the year, except the financial flurry, has disturbed 
the manufacturing and direct importing industries of the country), 
and glance at some of the reasons in justification of it advanced by 
the chairman of the commission, who was cha apparently, by the 
administration to try to allay the fears of all interests alarmed, by 
explaining how much to the advantage of all will be the concessions 
so magnanimously granted by the German Government! In our opinion, 
the points emphasized by the chairman are not so important as some 
left e and these we shall also notice. 

THE ACTION WAS HASTY AND SECRET. 


First, let us trace the steps taken in the consummation of this agree- 
ment. The commissioners sailed in December, „ their announced 
purpose being as above set forth. Some time late in February the 
` returned with a report, which was kept so secret by the State part- 


«Bulletin for September, 1907, pp. 267 and 273. 
o Annual message to Congress, p. 60. 


ment that efforts as late as April 10, 1907, to fet a copr of the agree- 

ment failed, the Acting Secretary of State writing, April 26, that “the 

preliminary schedules question are not — 88 and any state- 
y 


ment by the department as to what is offer Germany or expected 
of her by the United States as 3 favors would be premature 
and might be misleading.” At at date the agreement had been 


already signed at Washington by Secretary Root, although the German 
ambassador's signature was not attached to the document until May 
2. Under date of April 4 the “project of a commercial agreement 
with Germany,” together “with drafts of notes proposed te be ex- 
changed.“ was transmitted by the Secre of State to Secretary Cor- 
telxou, of the Treasury, who, without training or preparation, had come, 
within a month, to the discharge of his new and perplexing duties. 
April 9, 1907, the new Secretary of the Treasury wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State that the proposed modifications of the consular and 
customs regulations will, in td opinion, conduce to the proper adminis- 
tration of the law in cases where the ordinary procedure, as embodied 
in present lations, is inadequate.” Then he added: After care- 
ful consideration of the matter [he had not had the papers more than 
four days] I am led to the conclusion that the negotiation of the pro- 
posed commercial agreement would promote friendly relations and other- 
wise be of benefit to this country.” 


SECRECY IN THIS COUNTRY—CANDOR IN GERMANY. 


Whether the trade made with Germany was to the advantage of 
that country or to ours, as it has been declared to be, one can not 
help being struck by the sec with which the 2 were 
conducted in this Republic and the openness and evident candor with 
which they were conducted in the Empire. In the United States no 
consultation was held with any body of merchants or manufacturers, 
so far as we have heard, before the agreement was drawn and signed. 
In Germany, on the caman the agreement was first submitted to 
the German Economic tion, an orga tion of industrial pro- 
ducers, and only after its indorsement was it transmitted to the 
Reichstag for consideration and confirmation. But that is not the 
only diference in the methods followed by the two Goverments, some 

rovisions of this agreement being inserted, against the advice of the 
best experts of this country, by men most of whom had but little 
first-hand knowledge of the everyday workings of the custom-house and 
its practices. 
THERE HAS BEEN MISAPPREHENSION ABOUT OPEN HEARINGS. 

We are free to acknowledge that there has been considerable misap- 
8 respecting the provision in the agreement concer! oo 

earings in reappraisement proceedings. To us there seems to t 
slight difference between the concessions made by Secretary Shaw in 
1906, when he modified the regulations so that the general appraisers 
were given the privilege “to grant open hearings whenever it could 
be done without prejudicing the Government,“ and the stipulation 
In the agreement which provides that in “‘reappraisement cases the 
hearings shall be open and in the presence of the importer or his at- 
torney, unless the board of 8 shall certify to the of 
the Treasury that the public interest will suffer thereby; and in t 
case a summary of the facts developed at the cl hearing upon 
which the reappraisement is based is to be furnished to the importer. 
The latter to contemplate that all reappraisement hearings shall 
be open uniess the certificate shall be filed, while under the rule as 
modified by Secretary Shaw the hearings were to be open only when, 
in the opinion of the general appraisers, they could be so held “ without 
prejudi ag the Government.” * 

When Mr. North attacked the closed hearing, designating it as “the 
American star-chamber proceeding,” and wrote, “ Now that this closed 
8 been done away wi 1 do not believe that it will ever 
again heard of in our customs administration,” his explanatio 
instead of clarifying the situation, deepened the misunderstanding 
intensified the alarm he hoped to allay, the language of the agreement 
— justifying so sweeping a statement or fur. g the slightest basis 
or 

RESPECTING CLOSED HEARINGS. 

But let us examine his “explanation” of the agreement intended 
to allay “some apprehension regarding the details” and to correct an 
“unfounded prejudice against it.” 


R ting the open or closed hearing, he correctly says it “is 
wholly a matter of regulation within the control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the law itself being silent upon the subject.” Then he 


launches forth in praise of the open hearing, declaring that after a 
year’s trial it “has proved a complete success; that “the Govern- 
ment has had no difficulty in obtaining expert evidence, given under 
the sanctity of an oath. None of the dire consequences so freely pre- 
dicted have been realized. On the contrary, the open hearing has 
proved an effective aid to the Government as a guard against under- 
valuation.” Like Importer Downing and Attorney Wickham Smith, 
he assures those laboring under misapprehension that “the merchant 
who desires and expects to remain in the importing business is goin 
to be more careful about invoices when he knows that the evidence o 
undervaluation is to become a part of the public record.” 


IS THE OPEN HEARING PRODUCING THE RESULT MR. NORTH DESCRIBES? 


Who has benefited by the open hearings? Has the Government had 
no difficulty in obtaining rt evidence? And has the open hearing 
been “an effective aid to the Government as a guard against under- 
valuation?” A prominent customs attorney, who has been urging ali 
kinds of alterations and modifications in the law, recently said. The 
open 8 Lees by the Een tariff Spon with Ger- 
many have, he main, been successful and meet with the approval of 
my clients, most of whom are prominent German exporters and their 
American representatives.” After entering a strong protest against the 
taking of any ex parte testimony as being contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the German agreement, he said, “In instances where there 
haye been real open hearings the results have, in the main, been bene- 
ficial to the foreign exporter and his connection in this country.” Re- 
8 ting ex parte testimony, he continued: “Its taking is not contem- 
plated by the an agreement, and its practice is vicious and full 
of danger to the honest (7) fore exporter, and I sincerely trust that 
in the new treaty to be made with Germany there will be a cast-iron 
hearings, under whatever circumstances the case may 


been beneficial to the f 
See Hearings before Ways and Means Committee, 1906, p. 28. 
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try, and they meet with the approval of his clients, ‘“ most of whom are 


German exporters and their American representatives.’ 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


Mr. North now “dubs” the closed hearing “the American star- 
chamber proceeding,” having no other defense than the one calmly 
advanced whenever the system was criticised, viz, that unless people 
are permitted to secretly testify against their neighbors and rivals they 
won't testify at all.” 

Were we so disposed we could quote from his reports to this associa- 
tion in which he wrote enthusiastically of the almost perfect basis to 
which the customs administrative law had been brought by the amend- 
ments of 1897, and also those in which he graphically described the 
losses suffered by the American manufacturers and honest purchasing 
importers from the laxer previous laws. But it is not necessary to go 
so far back to find his opinion respecting open hearings. About a year 
preron to his return from Berlin, when the Committee on Ways and 

eans was giving hearings on proposed amendments to the customs 
administrative law, seeking light and information from various sources, 
Mr. North, who had severed his connection with this association several 
ears before to become Director of the Census, was guos by Secretary 
Shaw as then being “ absolutely fpinis open hearſngs.“ The query 
is, Which view of the open hearing is to be accepted and which rejected? 


TESTIMONY AGAINST OPEN HEARINGS. 


But laying aside these . views, as well as the question 
of the advisability or inadvisability of open hearings, the fact remains 
that not only Secretary Shaw, but seven of the nine general appraisers 
went on record against open hearings, and one of those two favored 
them simply as an experiment for six months, recognizing the fact that 
it would Be dangerous. Even he “ was opposed to any legislation look- 
ing to open hearings because he “ thought it was too risky an experi- 
ment.” The president of the Board of General 1 gave it as 
his opinion that it we had open hearings we would never get through 
the volume of cases,“ “ while another member of the board said: If 
they (the hearings) were conducted openly, the ability of the board to 
rocure evidence would be destroyed and all reappraisements fail, It 
s due to the fact that the secrets of 8 are guarded that the 
board is enabled to get evidence. Frequently an importer's own wit- 
nesses will request that their 3 be taken privately, preferring 
that the information imparted be sacredly kept from competitors. The 
class of evidence sufficient to establish market value will be wholly 
improper and insufficient in a trial at law, and if the rule proves in 
the tatter were neccesary the Government would be wholly prevented 
from collecting its revenue.” ° 

On this question the Supreme Court years ago recorded its opinion 
as follows: 

“It is due to the merchants and others who give such information 
that their statements shall be taken in the presence of official persons 
only. It must often occur that persons in possession of facts which 
would be of value to the appraisers in determining market value wonld 
be deterred from appearing and testifying by publicity given to reap- 
praisement proceedings.” E x 

Such was some of the testimony of men ha actual experience 
with the workings of the administrative law and such the opinion 
of the Supreme Court; yet this commission (composed of three men), 
with the Secretary of State and the President, whose combined prac- 
tical experience can not be compared with that of the general ap- 
praisers, @almly ignore these opinions and as calmly proceed to de- 
nounce the law and the regulations which ee the experience of 
years in the battle to prevent frauds on the federal revenue. Compare 
the chairman’s sweep’ ag statement with the following, made after 
several months of experience with the open hearings, by the general 
appraisers’ chairman, who — 6 

“Witnesses deemed material by the Government in establishing proper 
market value have declined absolutely to appear before the board in 
open session and give their testimony, on the ground that important 
trade secrets and other information which is considered undesirable to 
give competitors would be brought out on cross-examination by the 

rotestant’s attorney. So acute has this situation become during the 
ast five months that in some instances the board has been obliged to 
ask material witnesses for the Government to submit their testimony in 
writing. This testimony has been shown to the importer and his attor- 
ney in specific cases, but with the identity of the informant cut from 
the letter heads on which the testimony was written. Only in this way 
ssible to obtain the desired information. On other occasions so 
stro: as been the aversion of importers and domestic manufacturers 
and thelr representatives to appear at “open hearings” that the Gov- 
ernment has been obliged to go without testimony of any kind, thereby 
practically permitting the case to go by default in favor of the importer 
whose goods were under consideration.” 

Chairman North scoffs at the idea that witnesses will refuse to 
testify unless permitted to do so privately, being deterred by the fear 
that trade secrets of importance will be drawn from them on cross- 
examination; but when the Germans demanded that section 8 of the 
law should be modified by new regulations he joined his fellow-com- 
missioners in writing in their report that “the statements of cost re- 
quired by the act require the expenditure of a great deal of time and 
energy on the part of German importers; they contemplate the divul- 

ence of trade secrets of the utmost importance and value to the manu- 
acturer, and they are only of importance to the appraisers of mer- 
chandise. We therefore agreed to recommend that the consular regu- 
lations be so amended that the statements * * need not be ex- 
acted except upon the request of the appraiser of the port after entry 
of the goods.” 

Great consideration is shown for the German exporters who have to 
expend “much time and ener; in the preparation of statements of 
cost, which contemplate the divulgence of trade secrets.“ But when 
witnesses are need in this country to e out a case for the Gov- 
ernment they must testify at opan hearings, although by their testi- 
mony they may be obli to divul, trade secrets of the “utmost 
importance” to them. here does the consistency of this concession 
come in? It is beyond our ken, and must be credited as one of those 
advantages, which are so many, we are told, but which have not yet 
been discovered by those who have studied the terms of this agreement. 


See Hearings before Committee on Ways and Means, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 59 Cong., Ist sess., p. 19. 

>Ibid., p. 36. 

e Ibid., p. 47. 

See message of the President to Congress, Jan. 22, 1908, p. 28. 


was it 


Another member of the board, who believes in liberality in the ad- 
ministration of customs, after his experience since July last, says: 

“I believe that open hearings will never be an absolute success, al- 
though in some circumstances they may be practicable. The truth 
seems to be that where little or no competition exists between forei 
goods and American productions open hearings — 5 be had with consid- 
erable success, but that in cases where commercial rivalry between the 
United States and the foreign country is concerned the open hearings 
fall to the ground,” 

The writer does not pretend to say who is right in this matter, the 
chairman of the commission to Germany or the men who see the work- 
ange of the new regulations at close range. We simply record the facts. 

he President, in his last annual message to Congress, joins in the 
clamor against the administration of the law, saying, “ Under our prac- 
tice as I found it to exist in this case the abuse had become and 
discreditable.” Yet at a time when the German agents and their sym- 
pathizers and all enemies of the protective tariff were leaving no stone 
unturned to secure the concessions for which Son A had striven for years, 
it is rather remarkable, if the abuses under the law had become “ gross 
and discreditable,” as the President says, or the conditions had become 
“intolerable,” as Mr. Smith described them, that not a single pur- 
chasing importer appeared in person before the Committee on Ways 
and Means to enter a vigorous and indignant provest against these 
abuses and conditions. It is true that many merchants signed the peti- 
tion approving the amendments suggested by the New York Merchants’ 
Association; but of the New York merchants favoring them, Secretary 
Shaw said that at least two-thirds were engaged in the consignment 
business. At the same time he quoted the representative of Marshall 
Field & Co,“ as telling him that “they (the firm) had no more fears of 
the penalties of the customs law than they had fear of the penalties 
against murder or arson." 

Can not the gentlemen responsible for the agreement be fairly likened 
to a man who, ill almost to death, seeks an eminent physician or 
surgeon and refuses to take his advice, or of a client who, in serious 
„ employs a skillful attorney and refuses to follow his 

A CASE OF MISCONCEPTION. 


Mr. North inveighs further against the closed hearing in reap- 
praisement cases, declaring that “a man may be deprived of his prop- 
erty and goods without due process of law. as that phrase has come 
to be otherwise universally understood in this country —1. e., without 


the e of knowing on whose evidence he is * * penalized 
or what the character of that evidence is and without the right of 
cross-examination.” 


He has proat horror of admitting any evidence without giving the 
importer the right of cross-examination; yet he and his fellow-com- 
missioners agree that certificates of German chambers of commerce are 
to be admitted as competent evidence, although no chance to cross- 
examine the officials who sign the certificates can ever be obtained for 
those who protest against the value put upon the importation for wlilch 
the certificate may be given. 

Evidently he has read with close attention the argument (put in 
the form of questions) Dy Mr. Cockran in the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Mea Apparently he was greatly impressed 
thereby, for he has adopted the phrase of that voluble, gifted man. 
Yet he has qualified Mr. Cockran’s use of the constitutional phrase 
“without due process of law” and construed its mariu in a way 
not contemplated by the expounders of that document. Te can not 
be very familiar with the methods of ap rashk values of real estate, 
or he would not have assumed the untenable position of demanding that 
the right of cross-examination should be given importers in cases where 
a valuation is made of the importation. Let us repeat what we have 
once said, that the appraisements are not a proceeding, judicial in char- 
acter, where the officers sit as judges and render decisions according to 
the preponderance of testimony produced, but they are simply an ascer- 
tainment of value. In few, if any, States has the owner of real estate 
the right to be heard in the first instance when his property is as- 
sessed ; nor has he the chance to present witnesses or cross-examine the 
assessor, either then or on appeal. This summary method is adopted 
becaue otherwise it would be impossible for taxes to be levied and 
collected within a reasonable time. But in appraisement and reappraise- 
ment cases the importer has the right to apres himself and produce 
witnesses, together with the right of appeal from the decision of the 
appraiser to one general apraiser and from his decision to a board of 
three general appraisers, “a method.“ General me oT De Vries 
says e (if compared with the laws of any State in the Union or with 
the procedure in any other nation), “under which there are greater 
opportuna offered for the purpose of determining the taxable value 
of property than under any other.” 


THE SUPREME COURT HAS APPROVED OUR METHOD, 


In a decision respecting the question of dutiable value of merchan- 
dise, the Supreme Court has well said: 

“We are of opinion that under the statute the question of dutiable 
value of merchandise is not to be tried before the appraisers as if it 
were an issue in a judicial tribunal. Such is not the intention of the 
statute, and the practice has been to the contrary from the earliest 
history of the Government. No government could collect its revenues 
or perform its necessary functions if the system contended for by the 
plaintiffs were to prevail,” “ 


THE OBJECTING COUNTRY HAS AN ARBITRARY SYSTEM. 


Secretary Shaw, in his testimony to the Committee on Ways and 

arto Mage aol that in Europe the was speaking of Germany and 
rance .«. 

“they have no reappraisement 1 It is a military system. A 

little company of soldiers with side arms stands on the dock. They 

look at your merchandise and do not tell you what it is worth, but 

mark what it is worth, pass it over to the cashier, and you pay it. 

“Tf you complain enough they will go inside, see a man there, and talk 
with him. They come out, write their decision, pass it over, and that 
settles it. There is no appeal and there is no reappraisement.” 

If this description of the procedure in the country objecting to our 
law and practice is correct (and we have no reason to question its ac- 
curacy), which follows the “star-chamber” method and which the 
enlightened, liberal one? 


Wars and Means Hearings, 1906, p. 20. 
* Ibid, p. 29. e 8 
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WAS A TARIFF WAR LIKELY? 


As a justification of this temporary agreement, a studied effort has 
been made to alarm the American public by proclaiming that if it had 
not been concluded, “ the exports of American manufactured goods to 
Germany,” as Mr, North states it, would have been greatly reduced 
after July 1. This because on that date these exports would have be- 
come subject to the maximum duties which Germany universally applies 
to goods from all countries which fail to extend to her a correspondi 
equivalent for her minimum or conventional duties which are reserv 
for nations who consent to negotiate treaties carrying equivalent con- 
cessions or granting ‘ most-favored-nation treatment.“ 

The President, in his m e to Con; wrote: “ Deeming it my 
duty to make every possible effort to prevent a tariff war between the 
United States and Germany * * + Isent to Berlin a commission.” ¢ 

Mr. North writes that “the German agreement was negotiated by 
b 4 Root with the cordial approval of President Roosevelt, because 
they both believe that it will prevent a commercial war with Germany.” 
The daily press was printing news items and editorials headed. Our 
last chance with Germany,“ while a free-trade writer in the Journal of 
Political Economy, discussing “ Reciprocity with Germany,” in an article 
printed after the agreement was concluded, said: “It was plain that 
tariff warfare of unusual severity and extent was within the range 
of immediate possibility.” 

Was there real danger of tariff warfare “of unusual severity?” 
Before submitting some facts bearing on that question, let us quote a 
few extracts from a paper entitled The tariff and the export trade of 
the United States,” “ read before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in January, 1904: 

There was much talk in ber and some fear in this country of 
a combination against the United States among European countries for 
retaliatory legislation for the exclusion of American-made products from 
these countries, on the ground that their own products are excluded 
from the United States by customs rates which are practically pro- 
hibitive in direct competition with American-made 88085 of the same 
general character. 

“Fear has been expressed that the United States will ultimately find 
the great manufacturing nations of the world united in trade leagues 
against us. I can not share in this apprehension. * * + The whole 
course of the foreign commerce of the United States under a protective 
tariff justifies the conclusion, that retaliatory legislation need not 
feared, and that high duties on foreign products entering this countr 
do not interfere in any perceptible degree or measurable manner wi 
the outflow of American-made products. =m 

“So far as our agricultural products are concerned, the question of 
the influence of the tariff upon the export trade in them is hardly worth 
considering. The world takes our foodstuffs—as much of them as we 
ean spare ourselyes—because it can not get along without them. It 
takes our raw cotton because it has no other source of supply that can 
meet its demands, either in quantity or quality. It takes our meat prod- 
ucts and lumber products because they are better and cheaper than it 
can get elsewhere.” 

CONDITIONS IN GERMANY DID NOT WARRANT A TARIFF WAR. 


But it may be replied that Germany intended to apply her maximum 
rates to United States exports after July 1, 1907. Grant that there 
appeared to be some danger of her doing so, we answer by asking a 
question: Was she in a condition to take such action, and if taken, 
how long would she have continued that attitude? For an answer let 
us examine for a moment German conditions at the time of or shortly 
after the negotiation of this agreement. 

In an article based on one contained in the semiofficial Continental 
Correspondence, treating of Germany’s trade with America, the Literary 
Digest for October 26, 1907, says: 

“In its effort to gain tariff modifications from the United States the 
Berlin Government has been urged on by the German manufacturers, 
who want our tariff bars lowered so they can sell more goods here. The 
German agrarians second this effort with the suggestion that if we do 
not capitulate, Germany should retaliate by raising its own tariff bars 
against American products. This is just what it can not very well do, 
however, for Germany must have our grain and meats, and to raise the 
tariff on these supplies, while enriching the agrarian landowners, would 
be to raise the cost of living in Germany—and that is what makes 
socialists. So the Government is letting well enough alone, and assur- 
ing the a complainants that they are doing splendidly and don't 
n any help. 

“The tari on imports into the United States imposed by law some 
ten years ago has not, according to the Continental Correspondence, 
interfered in any way with the sale of German goods in the United 
States. Of the increase in the German importations into this country 
this organ remarks: 

In every respect the fiscal year ending in 1907 shows record fig- 
ures. The value of German wares imported into the United States 
reached the amount of $161,500,000, while Germany bought $240,000,000 
worth of American goods. That shows an excess of 50 per cent on the 
side of Germany's purchases, and seems at the first glance very disadvan- 
tageous for the fatherland; but we find that seven years ago this excess 
amounted to 90 per cent, and in 1898 even to 130 per cent of Germany's 
exports into the United States. In proportion, at least, the German 
balance of trade shows a considerable improvement. If we limit our 
attention to the increase In the last two years, we find even absolutely 
the same figures. Germany got in 1907 American goods of $43,000,000 
value more than in 1905; and by the same amount of $43,000,000 we 
find the German imports into the United States higher in 1907 than in 
1905. Now, if we go into details, we notice that among the American 
poets imported into 5 cotton is principally responsible for the 

crease. On account of the large demand of the German spinning mills 
and the higher prices, the United States increased their sales of raw 
cotton to Germany within two years by not less than $34,000,000, so 
that the cotton imported into Germany accounts for 80 per cent of this 
very remarkable increase.’ ”’ 

“When we come to ask the 8 between the exports and im- 

orts of the United States and Germany, this writer tells us that while 
rman exports to the United States are less than those of the United 
States to Germany in regard to raw materials, the contrary is the case 
when we calculate the interchange of manufactured articles. America 
exported to Germany $90,600,000 worth of such goods for the year end- 
ing 1907, but imported from Germany manufactured goods to the 
amount of $147,000,000.” . 


See annual message to Congress, p. 59. 
è Pp. 1, 2, and 3 of pamphlet reprint. 
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Germany's era of prosperity, according to careful observers, was 
showing s = of waning; and if the conditions set forth in the follow- 
ing quotations were accurate, surely Germany was in no condition to 
engage in a tariff war with any country, much less the United States. 
The London Standard, perhaps not a friendly authority, said of the 
German period of remarkable commercial prosperity : 

“The same unmistakable tendency toward a diminution of 8 
is noticeable in practically all the other German industries, which in 
the near future will be W ose J the same wave of bad fortune. This 
termination of the unparallel period of industrial success which 
Germany has now been enjoying for several years has long since been 
foreseen on the German bourses, so that capitalists whose money was 
invested in industrial undertaki have had time to make adequate 
preparations for the approaching depression.” 

ven German papers recognized the trend of affairs, as the follow- 
i extract from the commercial columns of the National 1 
(Berlin), printed during the very month when those threatened maxi- 
17 7 duties were to be applied to American exports, will show. It 
said: 
“The period of great prosperity is at an end. The Diisseldorf Iron 
and Steel Exchange, br the laconic bulletin it has recently issued, puts 
this fact beyond all doubt, and stamps with official authority all the 
forebodings as to an approaching decline in German industrial pros- 
rity. e Düsseldorf Iron and Steel Exchange was the last quarter 
rom which we should have looked for this frank avowal of its com- 
mercial decline. The reports hitherto issued have declared that the 
wave of industrial 5 was permanent and the iron market was 
a fixed reality. But all concealment is now at an end. It is admitted 
even by this authority, that the future is uncertain, and that the period 
of pon prosperity, which has lasted for five years, comes to a close 
in 1 2 

That these opinions were not without foundation is shown by a 
news item from Berlin under date of December 4, 1907, respecting the 
many immigrants returning from the United States and the alarm 
felt lest they would “entirely glut” the already overcrowded labor 
market in Germany. It said: 

Labor 3 are greatly troubled over the pr t of an 
influx at a time when the question of employment is acutely difficult. 
Commodities, even the barest necessities, are rising to almost famine 

rices. It was stated at a meeting of the municipal council of Schoene- 
— a suburb of Berlin, last night that there were 30,000 skilled and 
35,000 unskilled workmen idle in Berlin alone. A proportionate num- 
ber are idle in other industrial centers and in the 1 regions. 
The trades unions have already been compelled to cut in half their doles 
to the unemployed. Similar conditions prevail in Austria, to which 
country more American Son ecg have returned in a fortnight than 
departed. The prices of f are rising.“ * 


FRIENDS OF GERMANY AVER THERE WAS NO DANGER OF SUCH WAR. 


Even if conditions had been better fn Germany than as above de- 
scribed, it is plain from the following views that the fear of a tariff 
war was much magnified, if, in fact, there was any basis for it at all. 

A commercial paper which loses no chance to attack the protective 
system, and which has been the chief mouthpiece for German repre- 
sentatives and the German cause, in an editorial said: “ Neither the 
manufacturers of Germany nor their workmen could afford to dispense 
with the raw material and the foodstuffs which they have been accus- 
tomed to buy from the United States.” 

In a recent article Herr Max Goldberger, a privy councilor of the 
German Imperial Government, said: “Serious men in both countries 
do not for a moment think that Germany and the United States will 
wage industrial war upon each other. Germany and the United 
States must compete with each other in peaceful fashion, for each is 
an excellent customer of the other, whose trade, if withdrawn, would 
inflict immediate and serious injury.” x 

If these maximum rates had been imposed July 1, as threatened, 
how long would they have been enforced in the face of such condi- 
tions? Even under normal conditions, Germany could not have 
afforded to take part in a tarif war with the United States, and we 
believe she had no intention of so doing. 

GERMANY IS NOT A SELF-SUFFICING NATION. 


Germany's ulation is increasing at the rate of 1 per cent a year, 
a rate exvoeded: by that of the United States only, the productive 
capacity of her agriculture being totally inadequate to supply her 
increasing needs. Nor can she secure sufficient foodstuffs from the 
several countries with which she has concluded treaties of reciprocity 
to fill her wants. Austria, Hungary, and Italy need their own products 
to maintain their population, and Russia, whence Germany has drawn 
heretofore a portion of her supplies, is in no condition to support her 
starying peasants and her industrial workers, much less to send increased 
exports to Germany to supply any deficiency in her crops or decreased 
importations from the United States, if you please, granting full weight 
to the extreme statements of those who regarded the imposition of the 
maximum duties to American products as imminent. 

With the Empire unable to provide food for the rapidly increasing 
numbers of her artisans, save by importing supplies from this coun- 
try, with the cost of living increasing at an alarming rate, with the 
industrial prosperity receding and the necessity of keeping the indus- 
tries of the country in position to furnish work for these same ar- 
tisans, were the extreme statements of those who professed a fear 
that Germany's maximum duties would be applied to American ex- 
ports justified? Under the conditions existing, would a wise govern- 
ment—and we preeu it will be conceded that the German Govern- 
ment is wise—have taken the threatened step? And if taken, how 
long could the industrial captains have resisted the demand for higher 
wages which, in view of the greater cost of living, would surely have 
been made? How long, with the increased cost of production, could 
the manufacturers have enlarged the export of manufactures which 
must be sent abroad to pay for imports? The trade relations of the 
two countries have been examined so frequently and so analytically 


„The foregoing statements are enforced by the following item from 
a recent number of the London Economist: 

“The signs of business decline in Germany are multiplying and are 
growing visibly more serious, The most significant index to the situa- 
tion, perha is to be found in the report of the Steel Works Associ- 
ation for ber, which was issued seyeral days ago. It shows a 
surprisingly heavy shrinkage of business in steel material for further 
manufacture and in structural forms. A steady decline in the em- 
ployment of labor is another most significant phenomenon of the day.” 
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that it is unnecessary at this time for us to do more than remark that 


the exports of Germany to the United States are nearly all manu- 
factures—which have been increasing under our present tariff and 
the customs administrative law, some portions of which have been so 
strenuously denounced by the President and Chairman North—while 
the exports of this country to are nearly all raw materials 


for German manufactures or food p: aja Meo as flour, corn meal, 


which few now think would have been done. 
CERTIFICATES OF VALUE BY CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. North lays much emphasis on the great point gained by the 
American commission when the Germans . that German chambers 
of commerce in the district where the g originate shall grant cer- 
tificates which will officially guarantee the correctness of the “ export 
price " given in the invoice. These certificates are to be accepted as 
competent“ (not necessarily conclusive) evidence by the customs offi- 
cers and the general appraisers—a protection against individual fraud, 
which, he writes, has never heretofore existed.“ It is hardly possible to 
think of the German exporter actually figh for a chance to protect 
us against individual fraud and even urging Government to go to 
the length of threatening a tariff war to gain that privilege. 


HOW THE GERMAN EXPORTER VIEWS OUR LAWS AND PROCEDURE. 


A different a Soan the part of the German exporter is shown by 
the following quota from the ch made behind closed doors b 
the chairman of a commercial gathering in Berlin in October, 1905. 
These were all available to the commission before their departure from 
this country on their on. How kindly disposed this eminent n 

Secretary Shaw vouched for his prominence) was to assist the United 

tates officials to get correct values can easily be seen. Complaining of 
the administration of the tariff law “in which is concealed the power 
and 2 to make entry of certain comping articles as difficult as 
possible,” he declared that “the United States Government agents re- 
— io Hoy eid and smallest measures.” Then, citing specified com- 
plain < 

“The first of these is the certification of the invoices by 
officers stationed in various districts of the Empire; 


— eS third, the reexamina 
doubt values by, agents of their Treasury 
the high penalties for undervaluation.” 

Treating of market value, he remarked: 

“ Market value, as defined under American law, is the wholesale price 
at the time of export, and our trouble lies in havin So e ot prion, 
one for export and the other for home trade. We have to resort to a 
division of shipments under the so-called 8100 clause’ to keep our mat- 
ters secret, save fees, and avoid control on that side.” 

In 8. of declarations in the invoices “ pelling all sorts of 
statements as to how goods were obtained, * + * values in detail,” 


tion in cases where there is 
Department ; 


ete., he continued : 
“These th all lead to abuses, and we are promised that the means 
of ning ‘ormation through American co and agents will be 


shut off. Our boards of trade are fully awake to the dangers that sur- 

d in every effort to close the doors against this 
abuse they are hoping D> the whole support of the Government. 

t that the oe of paragraph 8 of the 

Dingley tariff has not led the purpose for which it was enacted, 
but, on the contrary, the information gained under this regulatio 
. ction has been so defective that in man 
has been misleading, 


have taken care that in 


has 
sulated remote from districts in which the 8 are manufactured, but 
0 


other officers to pry into our business, * * > 
assured of the cordial support of our Government. Such treatment on 
the part of can offi and the cause for it is p and now that 
concessions must be made by the American Gevernmen 
together firmly as a body, aided and supported by our boards of trade, 
we can bring about a change that will be of untold benefit to our Ameri- 
can export trade.’ 
These. men or their N undervaluers for twenty years or 
more, have not regardec it 
deprive our Treasury of the tariff 
books of the Nation. They have not hesitated to act on the 
freely and unblushingly given in their trade journals and b 
rominent spokesmen, to conspire to evade, bY all means possible, the 
laws of this country. If the results are to be what Mr. North says 
they will be, and what all interested in honest dealings and obedience 
to the law wish them to be, one can not help but wonder at the universal 
and exceptional anxiety of these German consigning exporters for an 
reement making it well-nigh impossible for them to escape the 
rigors of the law they have been antagonizing for many years. It is 
marvelous that these men, convicted decades ago by unbiased investi- 
gating committees of gross undervaluations (which, Mr. North im- 
jedly admits, are still committed, but which, he argues, will be stopped 
y the new agreement), should urge their Government to the point of 
demanding an agreement which will deprive them of their illicit gains. 


THIS SEEMS TO BE AN ANOMALY. 


Imagine men holding such views, demanding a “change which will 
be of untold benefit to the American export trade,” fighting for a 
chance to protect this Government against fraud! Fancy chambers 


mmerce, “fully awake to the dangers surrounding them,” and 
3 — — officals the German consignors have taken care that 
“investigations should throw little light“ upon the actual value of 
their consignments, consumed with a burning desire to act as a pro- 
tection against individual fraud upon the revenues of the United States! 
cult to understand how the composite honesty and integrity 
of these “quasi official,” “ semiofficial ” chambers of commerce can be 
much, if any, higher than the average honesty of the average member, 
who, if the extract quoted represents his fee , was not strongly in 
favor of regulations providing for control on this side. If the conces- 
sions made (corresponding closely as they do with the specifications 
get out in the various remarks we have quoted) are to put a stop to in- 
dividual fraud, or are to be even a protection against it, one not 
readily understand the reason for Germany's alleged belligerent position. 


correct values; if the values are to have the stamp of official approva 
why did the m provide that their certificates should be onl 
competent“ (not necessarily conclusive) evidence?“ That provision 
shows either that the Germans did not understand the distinction be- 
tween competent and conclusive or that the certificates of these cham- 
bers of commerce were not ex; 


pected to be what Mr. North writes they 
will be—* the 
ment itself.” 


ty not merely of the chamber, but of the Govern- 
e adds, “If they (the accredited special agents) have 
reason to question the accuracy of a chamber of commerce” over which 
the Imperial Government exercises the minutest supervision and of 
which vernment the chamber is a part—“ if they have reason to 
question the accuracy of a chamber ef commerce certificate, they will 
have the right to that it be verified.” If this official chamber, a 
SENE of that Government,” gives an inaccurate certificate, the agents 
I have a right to have the other part of the Government verify it. 
We dissent strongly from this idea of the efficacy of these certificates. 
In our view the provision, as worded, will do no harm to domestic in- 
terests so long as the appraisers follow the directions given them by 
Assistant Secretary Reynolds, of the Treasury, that the United States 
did not mean to acknowl fore chambers of commerce as final au- 
thority in fixing export values. eir opinion is te be taken merely as 
evidence competent to be considered by the appraisers in their ex- 
amination of commodities.” This advice they have since followed, hav- 
ing thrown aside such certificates as of little value, if any, in deter- 
miniog questions before them. But if the certificates of these official 
bodies, par: of the Government,” are to be treated with such lack of 
consideration (and the commission must have known they would be if 
they were not to be accepted as “ conclusive”), why was such a chance 
given, 3 8 g -_ e —.— compia in the 8 . 

‘kdoo: operations o e spec. agents were to stop 
for our benefit, although their methods were distasteful to W 2 
why was this loose provision inserted? For it will be difficult to avoid 
unpleasantness with the German Government if its certificates are to 
be accepted as of no more worth than the testimony of any merchant 
witness. The co ssioners can not now claim that they did not com- 
prehend the exact status of these chambers of commerce, for Mr. North 
asserts they are part of the Government“ and argues that the cham- 
. 8 a ns i z 6 0 a 1 — 
uses disconten’ e commissioners is stipula- 

tion have added fuel to the flames. g ati 


WHAT ARE GERMAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE? 


Officials differ so radically in their statements as to their character 
that after each utterance the mystery ns. The President says 
the German chambers of commerce are “quasi official; Secretary 
Straus says they are “semiofficial;" Mr. North says they are part 
of the Government,“ while Commissioner Stone, “tariff expert of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor,” differs radically from his fellow- 
commissioner as to the function of the chambers and agrees with Secre- 
tary Straus as to their status, for he says: 4 

“The chambers of commerce are semiofficial bodies whose functions 


If these chambers of commerce are to furnish evidence of ee 
y 


and activities are strictly ted by law. They are representative 
bodies consisting of men elected b; e manufacturers and wholesal 
dealers in each district. — {An iy 8 


pa ve members of the organization or 
not he is required to con te his share to cover its expenses... 
The chambers of commerce serve as the medium through which confi- 
dential information as to trade openings abroad is communicated to 
manufacturers and exporters. It is to these bodies that German busi- 
ness men resort whenever they have any grievances to which they desire 
to call the attention of the Government. The chambers are especially 
valuable to the Government as sources of information which comes 
directly from the business interests involved.” 


Which does not support the statement that they are “part of the 
Government,” and the inquirer is embarrassed by the e eting and 
tradictory statements of the two commissioners. 


con 

If the chambers of commerce are “ part of the Government,” which 
we doubt, then the commission, instead of allaying per npn MR and 
irritations which were said to exist, increased the opportunities for 
such irritations and misund: . If they are not “part of the 
Government,” which we believe, the provision that their certificates 
should be merely competent evidence was not improper; for it is incon- 


celvable that anyone would agree to permit chosen fore; 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers, 2 — the final — es in fixing 
export values. This seems to harmful when the lan 


sere be guage 
is strictly construed, but difficulties will be encountered if Mr. North's 
explanation of its meaning is accepted, and we do not wonder that 
there is some dissatisfaction over it in Germany. 


THESE PROVISIONS ARE CONTRADICTORY. 


Mr. North contends that “opportunities for the special Treasury 
agents to obtain evidence of undervaluations have not been lessened by 
the agreement that they shall be accredited to the German Government, 
but, on the contrary, their power and authority in this respect have 
been enormously strengthened and increased,” this provision, in his 
opinion, being “another long step in the direction of the prevention of 
undervaluation "—more effective than any law Congress can pass for 


that purpose. “Instead of getting information by the back door, as 
heretofore, they will enter and leave by the front door. I anticipate 
that they will given every facility to find out that the German peo- 


ple, as a rule, are just as honest and as high-minded in their commercial 
transactions as are the American people.“ 

But the question arises, Why must provision be made for special 
agents, if the certificates of these chambers of commerce are to be 
official guaranties by a part of the Government“ of “ the correct and 
honest price?” 

Think of the necessity of providing that these officers sent abroad,“ 
as ex-Assistant Secretary Hamlin has well said, to examine suspected 
underyaluation schemes shall be rson® grata to the very rsons 
they are sent to investigate, aud that they shall be recalled whenever 
their presence ceases to be agreeable to the exporters!” 

If under this agreement we are to have valuations never so honest 
and accurate, why did the President promise to urge Congress to amend 
the law (whieh he has since done) to provide for a 10 per cent under- 
valuation without penalty? Why the necessity for this provision, if 
the value of merchandise imported from Germany is to be surely ascer- 


amphlet entitled “Promotion of Foreign Commerce in Europe 
nited States,“ by N. I. Stone, p. 14. 


See 
and the 
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“The commercial agreement entered into by the President on behalf 
of the United States with Germany does something more than agree 
upon the alternative and reduced tariff rates of duty. 

“Article 2 expressly adopts, as part of and consideration for the 
a ment, an undertaking to assume by the President, on behalf of the 

nited States, certain modifications of the customs and consular regu- 
lations set forth in the annexed diplomatic note. That diplomatic note 
(Par. A), which is to be read in the agreement as part of it, provides 
that whenever goods, etc., sold wholly for export can not be valued 
on the basis mentioned in section 19 of the customs administrative 
act, another rule of valuation shall be substituted to ascertain the mar- 
ket value, to wit: That market value shall be construed to mean the 
export price.’ The export price must, in the nature of the case, be the 

rice at which the goods are invoiced to their consignee in the United 

tates. It must be an 1 ref sum. It would not be a price unless 
it was a fixed figure. It is fixed by a mutual agreement between vendor 
and vendee. It leaves nothing to be ascertained but the fact of price 
fixed upon, and is compulsory upon the government agents in assessing 
the tariff duty. 

“Had the President a right to do this? There is nothing in the 
third section of the tariff act extending his powers to any such subject. 
His power was exhausted under the guaranty of the third section 
when he fixed the alternative rate by the commercial agreement. If 
any power to adopt this 5 basis of market value existed any- 
where, it was in the Secretary of the Treasury under his power to make 

regulations. If the regulation he made was valid, the com- 
mercial agreement could carry it out. If it was invalid, the commercial 
agreement could not validate it. 

“It seems to me that neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor the 
Secretary of State nor the President had any authority to determine 
or to instruct their subordinates to construe the act so t the export 
price should determine the market value. 

“The eleventh section of the customs administrative act, as amended 
by section 32 of the act of July 24, 1907, prescribes a method of ascer- 
taining and determining the market value where the conditions named 
in section 19 fail, which seems to me to be complete and exclusive of 
any other method. It seems to me that this construction, agreed upon 
by this commercial agreement, abrogates the legal meth of ascer- 
taining market value, as defined by section 11, repeals its provision 
and substitutes a new and inconsistent method of ascertaining marke 
value for the complete method supplied by section 11. 

“This action falls within a rule long recognized and repeatedly ad- 
judicated, that no action of any department of the Government which 
in effect repeals an existing law and substitutes something else for it is 
1 1. If I am correct, so much of the commercial agreement as adopts 
this rule is illegal, null, and void. 

It this rule to ascertain market value is to stand, it would seem to 
take away from the general appraisers all the powers conferred upon 
them by section 16 of the customs administrative act. 

“The question reduced to its last analysis is: 

“1. Had the President a right to make this commercial agreement? 

“To that I answer ‘ yes.’ 

“2 In rae, so, had he the right to alter a mode of appraisement 
e to all imported goods, whether they come in under commer- 
cial agreements or not, prescribed by sections 19 and 11 of the customs 
administrative act? 

“To that I answer no.“ 

“Nothing is said in any law of power in the President to alter the 
prescribed mode of ascertaining values of goods imported. Until I am 
shown such, I am of opinion that in attempting to do so he has ex- 
ceeded his authority.“ 

It will be observed that Mr. North, in contending that the President 
when ordering the change“ was wholly within the letter of the law,” 
relies alone upon section 19; cn the other hand, Mr. Wise, in reaching 
an 5 conclusion, bases it upon both sections 11 and 19, the former 
of which Mr. North ignores or overlooks. 

We are not arguing for the incorrectness of the view held by the At- 
torney-General or for the correctness of the view of Mr. Hamlin or Mr. 
Wise; but it is plain that, with such divergence of opinion, all can not 
be right, and in cur opinion there is just as much chance of the Attor- 
ne n being wrong as the others. In view of these different 
opinions held by capable lawyers, we dissent strongly from Mr. North's 

tive statement that “the administration has agreed that hereafter 
t will consent to construe its customs administration law in accordance 
with ‘its terms.“ Because the President has been so advised does not 
make it so, and Mr. North’s position will be denied and contested until 
the Supreme Court decides otherwise. 


IF TO OUR GREAT ADVANTAGE, WHY THE SCRAMBLE FOR LIKE PRIVILEGES? 


In view of Mr. North's contention that the a ment is to be of in- 
estimable value to the United States and of so little value to Germany, 
one marvels at the scramble among foreign countries to be permitted 
give still more advantages to us; for soon after the German agreement 
became known various European powers, fearing that the concessions 
were exclusive, were clamoring for a chance to share in the good things 
Germany, in their opinion, had secured, and Secretary Roor announced 
that they would be extended as a free gift to every country which 
can comply with the conditions under which they were granted to Ger- 
many; meaning, no doubt, that all countries in which chambers of 
comuneros are “part of the government” would be extended the same 
concessions. 


tained and knowledge of such valuation is to become “ world-wide?” 
Why give this demoralizing privilege to a class of men who have been 
taught that it is not only not immoral, but not even “ incorrect,” to 
undervalue German goods for the purpose of 8 into American porte 
and who became notorious for their frauds upon the revenue comp ained 
of so bitterly in the eighties? 

Consider these two contradictory provisions of this agreement and 
tell us, if the true value is to be so certified, why a right to undervalue 
np to 10 per cent must be written in the law. hink of providing that 
the German chambers of commerce shall certify “the true values” of 
exports, and the President promising to recommend an amendment to 
existing law that will permit undervaluations up to at least 10 per cent 
without penalty. 


ABUSE OF SPECIAL AGENTS—THEIR WORK IN THE PAST YEAR. 


These special agents, through whose indefatigable efforts much smug- 
gling and many irr arities against our laws have been unearthed 
and prevented, come in for an additional “ fling” from the President, 
who characterizes them as “ detectives,” whose employment, though 
often necessary, tends toward abuse.“ It may not be necessary to em- 
ploy special agents at all, as far as our actual knowledge of this service 
goes, but it is hardly to be expected that a body of men like the chair- 
man of the Berlin meeting, whom we have quoted, will fall over one 
another in their efforts to furnish information to those officials, now 
that they must be peos gratæ to the German Government. They 
may do so; but we have a suspicion that, in the future as in the past, 
through the prudence of their officials, investigations will throw “ little 
light upon the actual value of their consignments.” That there is still 
need for the services of these men who “ get their information by the 
back door“ may be gathered from the recent report of the Secretary of 
5 who, after nine months’ experience in his position, wrote 
o Congress: * 

“ Special agents of the department have been actively and effectively 
employed during the last fiscal year in the prevention and detection 
of frauds on the customs revenue through undervaluation and i lar 
classification, as well as in the suppression of smuggling. They ave 
cooperated with collectors of customs and appraising officers in al pora 
of the country and with the Board of General Appraisers, submitting 
information as to values. In many instances it is due to their efforts 
and their information that advances in value have been made by the 
appraising officers and such advances sustained when the cases came for 
final decision before the Board of General Appraisers. In the aggre- 
gate these advances have been large and the revenue from customs 
much increased thereby.” 


DID THE PRESIDENT EXCEED HIS POWERS? 


While the agreement concerning the open hearing was misappre- 
hended, there was still greater “ misunderstanding” not only on this 
side, but by the Germans also, concerning section A, defining market 
value and construing provisions of section 19 of the customs adminis- 
trative act. The agreement provides that the “ export price“ shall con- 
stitute market value where the goods in question are made wholly for 
export and not sold at home “in the usual wholesale quantities packed 
ready for shipment to the United States.” 

It has been claimed that this clause of the agreement alters not only 
the Treasury regulations, but the existing law. If that be true, then 
the President had no right to alter the law without the consent of Con- 
gress. In answer to this objection the President says that the method 
adopted for determining the actual market value of goods is in accord- 
ance “ with what I am advised to be the true construction of the law.“ > 
Mr. North says that this interpretation of section 19 was submitted to 
the Attorney-General and by him decided “ to be wholly within the letter 
of ae he Those who contend otherwise can not have carefully read 
section are 

Without entering into an examination of the sections involved or 
making an argument against the right contended for, it will be sufi- 
cient to quote the opinions of seyeral good lawyers in opposition to the 
construction insisted upon by Mr. North. The mere fact that in the 
opinion of the Attorney-General this interpretation of section 19 is 
“ wholly within the letter of the law” does not make it so. Attorneys- 
General have been known to be wrong in the past in their views of the 
law, and it is within the range of possibilities that the present incum- 
bent may be mistaken; for he is not so great a lawyer as to inspire the 
utmost confidence in the finality of his construction of any legal ques- 
tion. It was perfectly proper for the President and the commissioners 
to be guided by the opinion of their legal adviser; but it does not follow 
that all who dissent must accept his view of the law. It may excuse 
the commissioners for negotiating the agreement and the President for 
approving it, but it is not necessarily conclusive as to the correctness 
of the construction. 

While the Attorney-General advises that the President had the right 
to make the alteration complained of, the Hon. Charles 8. Hamlin, one- 
time Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, and an attorney havin: ute ge professional standing in 
Boston as the Attorney-General had in Itimore, dissents vigorously 
from that view, calls the President's action unconstitutional, and de- 
clares that he has “repealed some of the most important parts of the 
act of Congress known as the ‘customs administrative act,’ which for 
about seventeen years has been a portion of the law of the land.” 

The Hon. John S. Wise, a reputable lawyer of the New York bar, and 
a man of undoubted ability, has given the following opinion respecting 
the President's right to do what he has done. Mr. Wise says: 

“By the third section of the Dingley Act power was undoubtedly 
granted to the President to enter into negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments exporting the enumerated articles to the United States, with a 
view to the arrangement of commercial agreements, in which reciprocal 
and equivalent concessions may be secured, etc. And it was further 
declared that, whenever such government should enter into a commer- 
cial agreement with the United States, etc., which in the judgment of 
the President, should be reciprocal and Be eae he was authorized 
and empowered to suspend, during the time of such agreement, by 
proclamation to that effect, the imposition and collection of the duties 
mentioned in the act on such articles, and thereupon and thereafter the 
duties levied, collected, and paid upon such articles were to be as de- 
scribed in section 3, at the alternative rate mentioned in section 3. 

“That was the whole power of the President. There is not a word in 
the act authorizing him to make any agreement with any vernment 
concerning the method by which the valuations on the imported articles 
were to be ascertained as a basis for levying the duty. 


DIFFICULTIES ARISE. 


England, our best customer, was soon “stirred up” over Secretary 
Root’s further announcement that “it is impossible to accept any state- 
ment by a British chamber of commerce as evidence of value of goods 
exported, as is the case with the commercial bodies of Germany and 
France, as the latter are quasi official, while the British bodies are 
nonofficial.“ This was regarded by the British ple “as a gratuitous 
slight and as a distinction inspired rather by a desire to hamper British 
trade than by a genuine belief that the valuations of the chambers could 
not be gp en upon.” A protest was made against that distinction 
and the President, together with the Secretary of State, seeing that it 
would be impossible to apply two different sets of customs regulations 
to the impo from different countries, reversed this ruling, and within 
a few days another announcement was made, this time to the effect 
that “certificates of invoices of shipments of British goods to America, 
issued by chambers of commerce, will be accepted by the Treasury offi- 
ciais on the same grounds as arranged in the German-American tariff 
agreement.“ And why should not the British exporters, who have never 
been undervaluers on the scale set by the German consigning exporters, 


a See Report, p. 53. 
» See annual message to Congress, p. 61. 
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object to the distinction drawn t their chambers of commerce, 
ies Seger e of men of as high moral character, honesty, and in- 
tegrity as are the German bodies? 

WHO ARE THE PRESIDEN?T’S EXPERTS? 


Respecting certain of our methods of administration which have 
been the cause of much complaint on the t of German 8 
the President, in his annual message to mgress, said: “I e 
satisfied that certain vicious and unjustifiable practices had * cad up 
in our customs tion, notably the practice of d ining 
values of imports upon detective reports, never disclosed to the per- 
sons whose interests were affected. Under our practice as I found 
it to exist in this case the abuse had become gross and discreditable. 
In the judgment of the most competent experts of the 
Treasury Department and the De t Commerce and Labor, 
it was wholly ynnecessary for the due collection of the customs rev- 
enues, and the attempt to defend it merely illustrates the demoraliza- 
tion which naturally follows from a long-continued course of reliance 


” 


vestigation judgment of who, 3 this 
opinion, are in opposition to the majority of the Spe mg sers; 
e 


ir be agian and 

their fitness for giving such opinion and such advice. o such con- 
can be based on the testi- 

mony of the Secretary of the Treasury or the United States officials 


gress could not have been informed who these men are that know 
more about custom-house practices than the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the general appraisers. - 


THE AGREEMENT WAS MADE FIRST; INFORMATION WAS SOUGHT LATER. 


Notwithstanding the confident tone of the President, a slight ex- 
perience under the agreement served to show that the opinion of the 
office experts in Washington and the views of the co tent experts 
in the operation and administration of the customs tariff” were not 
quite equal, after all, to that of men dealing every day with importa- 
tion, and in September it was deemed n to send abroad another 
commission, consisting of Assistant spe pee 3 ynolds, of the Treasury, 
and General Appraisers de Vries and Waite, th the du 
of a thorough investigation of —. — prices and market values, 
for, — was stated. within the few mon 


be that of 

enye which has been giving much trouble to the customs unals, 
with the idea of suggesting such reforms as may be deemed necessary.” 

In ne the m of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, Mr. de Vries remarked that the commission had gone “to 
France to study the organization of French chambers of commerce. 
Upon the signing of the German 1 and after its extension 
to France and other countries, the Board of General Appraisers and 
the Treasury Department naturally desired to know the manner in 
which these chambers of commerce were constituted for the — 
of arriving at the weight which should be attributed by the to 
the findings and certificates of these commercial bodies.” 


CERTIFICATES FROM OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL BODIES ON AN EQUALITY. 


Secretary Reynolds and his commission agreed with the British Gov- 
ernment, according to a press dispatch, that “the board of trade shall 
investigate the local boards of trade and @ambers of commerce and 
recommend those which it considers competent to undertake the work 
of certification.” The effect of this ent is that these “ com- 
mercial bodies,” which, according to Secretary Straus, “are unofficial, 
very much the same as over here,” have been given the same right to 
issue certificates of value as the German bodies which Mr. North says 
are “part of the Government.” In view of this concession, what be- 
comes of the effect of his assertion that the German certificates, be- 
cause they are official, are to be a “ protection against individual fraud 
which has never heretofore existed? 
Germany because the certificates are nar by a “part of the Govern- 
ment,” what protection is there to be the case of English certificates 


given by commercial bodies which are “ unofficial, very much the same . 


as over here?” 
WAS WISDOM SHOWN IN THE NEGOTIATION? 


All of which su ts the inference that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, when they authorized the negotiation of the German 
eee did not see all the difficulties involved in the questions in 

ispute. If they had, it goes without saying that the President might 
have been more circumspect and cautious in his đenunciation of the 
“vicious and unjustifiable practices which had grown up in our cus- 
toms administration; and the Secretary might have pictured in less 
glowing ye the great benefits which were to flow to us from the 
agreement. 

The sending of the second commission to seek light after the agree- 
ment, under which the trouble arose, was ed and promulgated, re- 
minds one of the man who locked the stable door after the horse was 
stolen. In our view. it would have been wiser to seek light on the 
troublesome subject and receive suggestions of needed reforms (if any 
were needed) before sending the first commission to conclude an agree- 
ment with Germany. If the first commission put “our commercial 
intercourse with that nation on an honorable, dignified, and self- 
respecting footing of international comity,” why was the second com- 
mission necessary? 


MISUNDERSTANDING STILL EXISTS IN GERMANY. 


It seems now that the Germans insist upon an interpretation of cer- 
tain sections of the agreement decidedly different from that taken by 
some of our officials. Mr. Ludwig Max Goldberger, a privy councilor 
of the German Empire, in a carefully prepared article recently pub- 
lished, contends that market value“ in the agreement means export 
value,” “ the provision being valuable in that it establishes a standard.” 
Mr. 8 glories in the fact that Germany is a . 4 na- 
tion; whi he regards as “a perfectly legitimate and unim able 
business.“ He notices an address President Roosevelt is eged to 
have made to the Textile Importers’ Association, and criticises some of 
the statements said to have been made, declaring 
means “free from recklessness and error.” It is not pleasant for us 


pleasant to have the Executive accused by a representative of a for 
t y a rep oreign 


power, statements “by no means free 
error. 


WHAT GERMANY WISHES TO FORCE. 

What Germany wishes is not a temporary agreement “ attacked 
strong interests in the country or one Thai validity may be ood 
tioned,” but a reciprocity treaty, which Herr Goldberger hopes will be 
permanent. ; he be accomplished in one of two ways— 

0 


from recklessness and 


This, suggests, can be a p. 

either by ge tg the recommendations of Mr. N. I. Stone, one of the 
f rst commission, who proposes that article 3 of the 
Dingley law be so altered by Congress as to include a considerable num- 
ber of imported articles in which states of diferent climate and yield- 
ing diferent ancy have their interests centered, or (and this 
proposal Mr. Gol indorses) by 8 artiele 4 of the jaw 80 
that without any time restriction the Preside 
with the assent of the Senate alone, to make ty treaties upon a 
universal basis of 20 per cent duties. This, he „ will not an 

ent but a “ treaty which will live for a long time. Nothing short 

a treaty can help us in Germany or you in the United States.” 


DISAPPOINTMENTS HAVE OCCURRED AND WILL OCCUR. 


nt may be empowered, 


many, it is well to discover e 
favor. such a convention. The 


cal Tar Teague says, “standing for ap yee protection to all our 
industries, it (the league) believes that the time has come for the 
trading off of duties no needed in exchange for valuable trad- 


ing privileges to be granted us abroad.” If some industries 

strong as completely to dominate the domestic markets and 

protection, or can dispense with “ 

would it benefit the rivals abroad to have them tra 
owers were lured into the greg re a 
ey not soon realize what this 
in respect to German 


are 50 


out t ted do 
not enable them to ?” And the foreigners are 
enabled to export goods in ties sufficient to ti sa 
them with the Wo te 


experience with Germany, aac as true the statement made by 
o make many on this side of the 
we made a great bargain in our first attempt with 
that country. 
HERR GOLDBERGER OFFERS GRATUITOUS ADVICE, 


Like the Austrian manufacturer from Brünn, Mr. Latzko, who advised 
the Committee on Ways and Means d the framing of the Wilson 
bill, Herr Goldberger repeats gratuitous advice given on a former occa- 
5 which, he hopes, will not be “ unpalatable to Congress.“ In part, 

e says: 

“Tt is also my opinion that the producer 5 on calmer reflection, 
as soon as ge baa Aad an ioe SEEC Phage at ch are never far off, 
even in countries of unlimited arrive at the conclusion 
that a steadier and sounder policy in foreign trade, such as the ever- 
iner flood of industrial activity demands, can not be maintained 
and developed merely by framing tariff and commercial treaties valid 
for many years, but only by the abolition of an insecure and hibitive 
protection system, which does not benefit the le in general, but only 
promotes to an inordinate degree the plans of Tad. group of men Who 
are interested in its maintenance.“ 

This privy councilor joins the chorus of that orant choir who con- 

tly sing the ..“ prohibitive tariff.” t is amusing, coming 

from a German, inasmuch as the value of rtly manufactured goods 

imported yearly into the United States 3 by $25,000,000 the value 

of the same class — goods 1 b Boy A 15 — 15 hat 1 of 

etured goods y e value o ose 

65,000,000 those of France and 
on ™ forsooth ! 


It does not lie in ihe mouth of any German to complain of the Ameri- 
can tariff or falsely to characterize it as “ prohibitive,” when, in the 


of clothing, while her exports were valued at $27,298,600; nor a 
mny’s worth of aniline dyes, while her exports were val 

900. . This exclusion of fore vari 

have been due to prohibitive ” 


were the markets free, what would it profit us if we found ourselves 
unable, by reason of greater cost of production, to compete with the 
highly developed German industries in their home markets? We chal- 
lenge anyone to cite any similar schedule or any schedule of cur tariff 
which produces the results in our markets that are to be found in the 
German figures of foreign trade for 1905. 
If EUROPEAN COUNTRIES FAIL OF ACCESS TO GERMANY’S MARKETS, COULD 
WE SUCCEED? 


Neither Austria-Hungary, Italy, Servia, Roumania, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, nor Russia, her continental neighbors, with which countries Ger- 
many has reciprocity treaties, nor Great Britain, the greatest exporting 
nation of the world, nor France, sent her a mark's worth of silk or 
wool fabrics in 1905 (these being the latest figures at our disposal), and 
there is no reason to believe that they have succeeded any better during 
any year since. She imported of bicycles and parts not a penny's worth, 
while her exports were valued at $7,092,400; of manufactures of copper, 
including brass, she imported none, while the value of her exports was 
$11,566,800; of iron and steel and manufactures thereof her exports 
were valued at $180,213,600, her Imports of the same class being but 
$18,730,000, and all machinery, a portion, no doubt, being textile ma- 
chinery, in the manufacture of which Germany as yet does not hold a 
preeminent position. The story is the same in leather and leather 
goods—no imports, and exports valued at $31,439,800—and the list 
could be extended if there were need. But enough have been given to 
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show that if Germany's European 8 with the benefit of lowest 
rates under reciprocity treaties and with lower cost of production than 
the United States, failed to gain access to her markets the classes of 
manufactures enumerated, surely no better resuits can be hoped for 
by us if given the minimum rates also. 


NEITHER SIDE SEEMS WHOLLY PLEASED. 


This temporary agreement wholly pleases neither Germany nor the 
editors of the American Reciprocal Tariff League Bulletin, who have 


sald: 
Now, it is entirely true that the temporary agreement which has 
received the sanction of the administration is not exactly what our 

ple want. Indeed it is far from it. * * * As a matter of fact, 
Germany’s minimums on many of our products are too high to enable 
us to expert the goods.” * wo years ago we pointed out that these 
irreducible minimums on agricultural- products and provisions were in- 
serted in the German tariff at the demand of the Bs grr and that it 
was futile for these reciprocitarians in the United States to hope for 
great things from a trade“ with Germany. Now, after an agreement 
under which, as Secretary Roor says, 96. cent of our exports to 
Germany have the benefit of the lowest tariff rates, these insistent agi- 
tators confess that the ere aise are still “too high to enable us to 
export the goods.” Although we get so much and Germany so little 
from this agreement, we find that even those who vehemently favored 
the agreement and applauded its negotiation are now dissatisfied with 
the results obtained, which avail them nothing. 

Compare the foregoing with the glowing announcement made by 
President Saunders of the league upon his recent peaceful invasion of 
Washington that “$75,000,000 of foreign gold will be one of the first 
fruits of reciprocity treaties with France and Germany.” Was this in- 
tended for consumption by the credulous public, and the other to ex- 
press the true feeling of disappointment entertained by the editors of 
the league paper? Which is to be accepted as true? 


THD MOST OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES OF THE AGREEMENT. 


But some of the most objectionable features of this agreement have 
not been touched upon thus far. We regard as the most dangerous 
feature of the agreement the implied promise of the President to ne- 
gotiate a reciprocity treaty and his absolute promise, in the diplomatic 
note of Secretary Roor to the German ambassador on May 2, 1907, to 
recommend to Congress the enactment of an amendment to section 7 of 
the, customs administrative act of June, 1890, to provide that— 

If the appraised value of any article of imported merchandise subject 
to an ad valorem duty or to a duty based upon or regulated in any man- 
ner by the value thereof shall exceed the value declared in the entry by 
more than 10 per cent, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in ad- 
dition to the duties Imposed by law on such merchandise, an additional 
duty of 1 per cent of the total appraised value thereof for each 1 per 
cent in excess of 10 per cent that such appraised value exceeds the 
ee ee oe ee 

ch means that undervaluations of 10 per cent will be allo 
and the Invitation will be unanimously an A me 


THE PROMISE IS AGAINST ADVICH AND EXPERIENCE. 


This promise was made contrary to the advice of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means,® who, at the hearings already 
referred to, said: “The law of 1890 contained a provision that unless 
there was a difference of 10 per cent there was no penalty. We 
changed the law afterwards, and we did it because of the representa- 
tions of the Treasury Sy cago and of the appraisers and every- 
body else connected with it, that dishonest importers could take the 
chances on 10 per cent of fraud, because it amounted to that in rela- 
tion to the revenue; and it got to be almost the universal practice of 
s ora Nery 1 to guess 10 per pd below the actual value, 

ot harm them any, as the 
ingen Reet Y y simply had to pay duty on 
REASONABLE SUGGESTIONS WERE SPURNED, 


Secretary Shaw suggested to the Ways and Means Commit 
one of the “gentlemanly concessions,” That the penalty be omitted 
in every case when the undervaluation is less than 5 per cent and the 
Secretary of the Treasury be given the power to remit the next 5 per 
cent upon the recommendation of the rd of General Appraisers— 
the first of which seems to be reasonable enough, perhaps, taking into 
consideration the difference of opinion among experts as to values. 

The amendment suggested by General Appraiser Fischer ¢ provided 
that when the increased valuation did not exceed 5 per cent the pen- 
alty should be remi Ir the general appraiser or Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers should certify that the increase was due to trade con- 
ditions only and was not an intentional undervaluation. This, he 
felt, would “ protect the honest merchant and punish the other class.” 

But the President ignored this testimony and, in ignorance, let us 
say, of the iniquities practiced under the law of 1 and previous laws, 
agrees to return to conditions which were intolerable, 

In this day of great specialization (when no one man understands 
the whole of any modern business, much less the whole of all businesses) 
would it be wise to intrust the negotiation of a complete reciprocity 
treaty involving the manifold interests of our various industries to a 
man and his advisers who have agreed to make a recommendation such 
as the foregoing or a man who writes that there must always be as a 
ctl her a sy m waten: dons a eae make good the difference in cost of 

uction here and abroad; at is, the 
ere and abroad? in 11 difference in the labor cost 
ho agrees with him that “ cost of production is the same thin 
the labor cost?“ If only that were considered, what would pecome ot 
the countless other differences, such as higher cost of materials in some 
lines, higher charges for fuel, higher interest charges, higher taxes, and 
many other items proper to be considered in reaching the “ cost of pro- 
duction?” In this day of close trading, with large sales and small 
profits, these alone in this country are sufficient to spell suecess when 
they are favorable, or failure when they are unfavorable. 

This ill-considered and Ill-advised compact would not, we believe, 
have been approved by Congress. By that body it would have been 
viewed in an entirely im nal way; and, in our opinion, open discus- 
sion of its provisions and promises would have condemned it to the de- 
feat it merited. It is a conspicuous example of the difficulties and 
dangers to be encountered continually if the power to alter existing laws 
is to be lodged in the hands of one man, ho matter how brilliant he ma 
be or how pure his motives; and it is justification, if one were 
of the opposition, long declared by this association, to reciprocity treaties 


and similar agreements with other nations. 
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z Exninrr F. 
SYNOPSIS. 


I. Importation by consignment and undervaluation have been com- 
lained of for nearly a century, the Hon, William H. Crawford, Secre- 
of the „ sending a report to Congress on the subject 
* 19, 1818. 


. A margin of 10 per cent was allowed by the tariff laws of July 30, 
1846, March 3, 1857, and June 30, 1864. Under them the importation 
1 by which goods were entered at factory cost, thereby 

ng the duties, grew to formidable dimensions. evils of the 
system were strongly pointed out by Stephen Colwell, member of the 
revenue commission of 1865-68. " 

III. In 1881, under section 2900 of the Revised Statutes, which con- 
tinued the 10 per cent margin allowed by the tariff act of 1864, com- 

laints of its evil effects became so numerous and persistent that the 

riff commission of 1882 investigated the workings of the law and 
unanimously recommended the ‘repeal of the section. As a substitute 
the commission provided for a variation of 5 per cent between the ap- 
praised and entered value. 

IV. In 1884 the Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, 
reported to Congress on the extensive undervaluation of imported mer- 
chandise, which worked great injury to importers refraining from such 
dishonest practice. He submitted a bill which withdrew all margin for 
undervaluation and provided drastic penalties for all discrepancy be- 
tween the actual foreign value of imported merchandise and the inyoice 
value, but it was not acted upon by Congress. 

V. In 1885 an investigation of undervaluations was made under the 
direction of the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, by 
three special agents of the SENT They reported that the general 
(sos bs of undervaluation was admitted. It had been successfully prac- 

ced for so many years that nothing short of legislation, it was thought, 
could suppress it. 

VI. The Senate Finance Committee next undertook an exhaustive 
examination of the evil and, in reporting in 1889 against the margin 
of 10 per cent permitted by section 2900 and in favor of reducing the 
leeway to 5 per cent, declared the intention of the change to to 
prevent the present habitual practice of undervaluing. 

VII. A Boston committee of merchants and manufacturers, inves- 
tigating the same question in 1886, reported in favor of reducing the 
1 t cent 2 to 5 per cent. ae 

II. Even after the creation of the Board of General — 9 — 
by the act of June 10, 1890, the effort to prevent undervaluatlons was 
Eee wholly successful, the 10 per cent margin being a factor in the 
allure. 

IX. In 1893 the Hon. John G. Carlisle appointed a committee, of 
Which ex- Secretary Charles S. Fairchild was chairman, to report on 
the workings of the administrative customs act of June 10, 1890. 
They reported against the 10 per cent margin allowed by it and rec- 
ommended no margin whatever for difference of opinion as to values. 

X. Before the Committee on Ways and Means in 1896, General Ap- 
praiser Tichenor favored a reduction of the margin for undervalua- 
tion from 10 to 5 per cent, a limit prevailing in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. 

XI. On March 17, 1896, the House of Representatives passed an 
amendment to the customs administrative act abolishing all margin 
for undervaination and providing for additional duties at the point 
where the appraised value exceeds the invoiced value, changes sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Trea , the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, and the commission appoint by Secretary Carlisle. No 
action, however, was taken by-the Senate. 


XII. The margin of 10 p cent was finally taken away by the law 
„ in 1897, the importer being required to state the correct 
value. 


XIII. Complaint having been made that the amended act of 1897 
was too severe, in 1906. when Germany was pressing for modifications 
and the Committee on Ways and Means was hearing testimony, neither 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the general appraisers, nor any witness 
or bill before the committee suggested an unconditional return to the 
10 per cent margin permitted by the act of June 10, 1890. Even the 
representative of the importers and the customs committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York asked for only half that margin. 

XIV. In spite of past experience under a 10 per cent margin its 
condemnation by commissions, committees, and Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury familiar with the wrongs committed under the privilege, the return 
to the old margin is recommended to Congress by the commission to 
Germany without furnishing a single reason for this reversal of policis 

XV. The privilege of undervaluation up to 10 per cent is especially 
advantageous to importers bringing into the country manufactures 
subject to an ad valorem duty. In cases where the statutes provide 
for divid lines of value the rewards for undervaluation are most 
attractive, the injury done the honest importer and the domestic manu- 
facturer is the most effective, and the loss to the federal revenue is the 

entest. 

SIVE Unless conclusive reasons for this retrograde step are furnished 
it would be unsafe and unwise to make the concession. 


SHOULD THERE BH A 10 PER CENT MARGIN FOR UNDERVALUATION OF IM- 
PORTED MERCHANDISE?—AN EXAMINATION OF THD QUESTION. 


Carrying out his promise made in the diplomatic note of May 2, 
1907, to the German ambassador, the President, in a special message 
to Congress on January 22, 1908, “earnestly recommended to the 
Congress the enactment into law” of an amendment to the customs 
administrative act to permit undervaluation of imported merchandise 
up to 10 per cent without the payment of additional duties for under- 
yaluation. He added: Besides promoting harmonious relations be- 
tween the contracting parties to the agreement in question [Ger- 
many and the United States], I regard the proposed legislation as a 
meritorious measure for the improvement of our customs administra- 
tive act, the provisions of which are applicable to importations from 
all countries alike.” 

The changes urged by the President with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned in this investigation are to be found in section 7 of the adminis- 
trative act, which, with the amendments made, would read as follows 
(the proposed changes being indicated by brackets for words to be 
stricken out and italics for those to be inserted) : 

“Sec. 7. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported mer- 
chandise [which has been actually purchased] may, at the time when he 
shall make and verify his written entry of such merchandise, but not 
afterwards, make such addition in the entry to or such deductions from 
the cost or value given in the invoice or pro forma invoice or statement 
in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his entry, as in his 
opinion may raise or lower the same to the actual market value or 
wholesale price of such merchandise at the time of exportation to the 
United States, in the principal markets of the country from which the 
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same has been imported [but no such addition shall be made upon entry 


to the invoice value of any imported andise obtained otherwise 
than by actual purchase]; and the collector within whose district any 
merchandise may be imported, or entered, whether the same has been 
actually purchased or procured otherwise than by purchase, shall cause 
tke actual market value cr wholesale price of such merchandise to be 
appraised; and if the appraised value of any article of imported mer- 
chandise subject to an ad valorem duty or to a duty based upon or regu- 
lated in any manner by the value thereof shall exceed the value declared 
in the entry by more than 10 per cent there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, in addition to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, 
an additional duty of 1 per cent of the total appraised value thereof for 
each 1 per cent in ercess of 10 per cent that such appraised value ex- 
ceeds the value declared in the entry, but the additional duties shall 
only apply to the particular article or articles in each invoice that are 
so undervalued, and shall not. be imposed upon any article upon which 
the amount of duty imposed by law on account of’ the appraised value 
does not exceed the amount of duty that would be imposed if the ap- 
praised value did not exceed the entered value, and shall be limited to 

50], 25 per cent of the appraised value of such article or articles. Such 
additional duties shail [not] be construed to be penal, and within the 
purview of sections 5292 and 5293, Revised Statutes, and sections N and 
18, act June 22, 1874, and further shall [not] be remitted, [nor payment 
thereof in any way avoided, except] in cases arising from [a] uninten- 
tional or manifest clerical error, [nor shall they be refunded] but these 
duties shall not be refunded in case of exportation of the merchan 

or on any other account,] nor shall they be subject to the benefit of 

whack : ided, That if the appraised value of any merchandise 
shall exceed the value declared in the Sy, by more than [50] 35 per 
cent, except when arising from an unintentional or a manifest clerical 
error, such entry shall be held to be presumptively fraudulent, and the 
collector of customs piney may seize such merchandise and proceed as 
in case of forfeiture for violation of the customs laws, and in any legal 
proceeding that may result from such seizure the undervaluation as 
shown by the 1. — sal shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and the 
burden of proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same and for- 
feiture shall be adjudged unless he shall rebut such presumption of 
fraudulent intent by sufficient evidence. The forfeiture provided for in 
this section shall only apply to [the whole of the merchandise or the 
value thereof in the case or package containing] the particular article 
or articles [in each invoice] which are undervalued: Provided, further, 
That all additional duties, penalties, or forfeitures applicable to mer- 
chandise entered by a duly certified invoice, shall be alike applicable to 
merchandise entered by a pro forma invoice, or statement in the form 
of an invoice, [and no forfeiture or disability of any kind incurred 
under the provisions of this section shail be remitted or mitigated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.) The duty shall not, however, be 
coy in any case upon an amount less than the [invoice or] entered 
value. 

The pro l to allow a 10 per cent leeway we regard as a piece 
of legislation more dangerous to the business of honest importers, 
domestic industries, and the federal revenue than any made to Con- 
gress within the last dozen years, because if enacted into law it will 
turn back the wheels of progress for a quarter of a century and again 
grant opportunities for uds upon the federal revenue, now needed 
for pressing wants, afford splendid opportunities for the immoral, if 
not the criminal, to flourish as the green bay tree, and drive out of 
the importing business the honest men n In it. 


MR. ROOT SEES NO DANGER. 


We recognize that that is a strong indictment of a recommendation 
made by the Secretary of State and indorsed by the President, who, 
we believe, would not knowingly urge or recommend any piece of leg- 
islation the effect of which would be to gr the yg See ie we have 
recorded in the foregoing paragraph. It is not sed, however, on 
any arguments of the writer, but rests 5 the testimony of numerous 
competent experts and conclusions reached by many committees, two 
commissions, and at least four Secretaries of the Treasury, together 
with the Board of General Appraisers, who, coming into closest con- 
tact with imported merchandise, know most intimately the evils pro- 
duced by the consignment of that merchandise, and the undervalua- 
tion practiced by those who make it a business to evade the customs 
of this country. : 

The President accompanied his message with a communication from 
3 Roor under date of January 9, 1908, in which Mr. Roor 
said: 


“The foregoing changes were carefully considered and approved b; 
the representative of the Treasury Department on the American tarii 
commission sent to Berlin and have been unanimously recommended 
for adoption by the commission in its report. 

“T have the honor to express the opinion that the enactment of 
the proposed amendment to the existing law would not only strengthen 
the present good understanding between the United States and Ger- 
many in respect of the commercial relations, but would promote 
harmonious trade relations with other powers without, at the same 
time, prejudicing in any way the fiscal or economic interests of the 
United States.” 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER. 


It is to examine the country's experience with the undervaluation 
evil with which this Government has been struggling for almost a 
century, considering in this connection the opinion of tary Root 
with respect to the margin he urges, that this paper is written in 
the hope and full expectation that the writer can so fortify his posi- 
tion hy quotations from various reports made by former Secretaries 
of the Treasury, the tariff commission of 1882, committees of the 
Senate and House, the testimony of custom-house officials, and the 
general appraisers, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the committee on customs of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, as to compel an admission from unbiased persons that the 
amendment permitting so great a margin for undervaluation would 
be inimical to the federal revenue, to the interests of the honest im- 

rter, the domestic manufacturer, and, in a word, to the “ economic 
interests of the United States.” 

I calling the attention of our readers to the experiences of the 
pert. and the advice of many competent men and committees who 
ave known the frequency and extent of undervaluations under the 
old laws, it is our purpose to show that it would be extremely hazard- 
ous and unwise, in the light of that experience and that counsel, to 
return to the 10 per cent privilege for underyaluation. 

This association, ing the difficulty in finding experts in ap- 
pruisement of merchandise who will agree absolutely in their views 
of value, never advocated the provisions of the present law which 
were adopted on the advice, largely, of Treasury officials. On the con- 


trary, in 1883, when the tariff commission of 1882 reported a bill, a 
leeway of 5 per cent was provided, and that provision was supported 
—4 Dr. John L. Hayes, — of this association, who was the 
chairman of the commission. n 1885, when making to the Hon. 
Daniel Manning, Secretary of the Treasury, recommendations for ad- 
ministrative tariff legislation, Doctor Hayes said: There may be 
honest difference of opinion as to values. It is believed that the ordi- 
nary range of honest difference of opinion as to values will not exceed 
5 per cent. No penalty should therefore be imposed when the differ- 
ence does not exceed that percentage. There should be imposed a 
certain, though not ruinous, 5 or every experiment beyond that 
line, the penalty increasing in proportion to the extent of the under- 
valuation;" and in 1896, when the Committee on Ways and Means 
were giving hearings on the bill which practically became the law in 
1897, the then secretary of this association, Mr. S. N. D. North, the 
successor of Doctor Hayes, appeared before the committee, and in 
su, ting that a 5 per cent leeway be given a trial, said: 

The a ment in making 5 = cent the point where the additional 
duties shall begin was very well stated by this Boston committee when 
it said that by fixing the limit at 10 per cent, which was also the 
limit prior to the passage of the present administrative law, the law 
places a premium upon undervaluations below that figure. I do not 
think there is any escape from that conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
the undervaluations which the appraisers detect are generally kept 
below the 10 per cent int—I might almost say as a rule—simpiy 
for the paros of avoiding encroachment beyond the penalty limit. 
It was the judgment of the tarif commission that a diference of 5 
per cent was ample margin to allow for diference of opinion as to the 
value of imported articles. I see from the hearings held before this 
committee that Secretary Hamlin proposes that the ee shall begin 
at once with any increase of appraisement over invoice value; and that 
it shall be 1 per cent for every 1 per cent of undervaluation, instead 
of 2 per cent for every 1 r cent as now, That proposition is a 
rather drastic one; but I belleve a margin of 5 per cent is an ample 
margin to allow for differences of opinion, and that anything beyond 
5 per cent is an invitation by the law for dishonest importers to under- 
value to just below 10 per cent of true value, for the purpose of get- 
ting the benefit of the avoidance of duty to that extent. 

“Every importer who chooses to do so can keep within the penalty 
line with a margin of 5 per cent in his favor. The purpose of the law 
is to step undervaluation, and the way to ER undervaluation is to 
stop it. and not to encourage it. If the committee will carefully con- 
sider these two propositions, I feel sure they will find in them the most 
effective means to stop undervaluations. It is simply a plan to go back 
to the original suggestion made ten or fifteen years ago after the most 
careful consideration by the best experts in the country at that time, 
and agreed upon with practical unanimity as being the proper limita- 
tions upon permissible undervaluation. We have tried the 10 per cent 
limit, and the universal testimony before this committee is that the 10 

r cent limit has been a failure. We never tried the 5 per cent limit. 
Pet us try that and see whether it will also be a failure.” e 

Fortunately, in considering this subject, we shall be wholly unem- 
barrassed by any political or economic mes. “It is,“ as another has 
written, purely a practical a as to the best means of 5 
ing an evil universally admitted except by those who turn it to their 
own fraudulent advantages.” 

Fortunately again, it is not a question requiring many new argu- 
ments to be advanced by the writer, but one which has been so thor- 
oughly investigated by competent and unbiased committees and 
commissicns that an examination of their findings, suggestions, and 
arguments will throw convincing light cn the question and place our 
conclusions on a solid foundation, against which, we believe, the 
assault of opponents will be directed in vain. 


A CENTURY-OLD TROUBLE, 


Undervaluation of imported merchandise has been a most trouble- 
some matter for nearly a century, chiefly because ad valorem rates in 
our various tariffs have afford rare opportunities for unscrupulous 
importers to amass ill-gotten gains and swollen fortunes without any 

anger of imprisonment and with little or no danger of any financial 
oss, if their efforts to A importations through the custom-house at 
an undervaluation failed. 

As early in the life of the Government as January 19, 1818, the Hon. 
William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, felt impelled to trans- 
mit to the Congress an elaborate report, based upon evidence, that 
frauds upon the revenue were committed in the importation of articles 
on consignment paying ad valorem duties. In that report he wrote: 

There is just reason to believe that frauds to a considerable extent 
have been and now are committed upon the revenne, in the importation 
of articles upon consignment, paying ad valorem duties.” 5 

The practice of shipping merchandise from Europe to the United 
States on account of the foreign shipper has greatly increased since the 
late peace. The immediate cause of this increase may be probably found 
in the general distress which at and since that epoch pervaded uni- 
versally the manufacturing establishments, from whence our supply of 
fore; merchandise has been brineipaly derived. The manufacturers, 
unable to dispose of the products of their labor in their accustomed 
markets, assumed the character of exporting merchants and shipped their 
merchandise directly to the United States, where it has been sold by 
their agents or consignees. In adopting this course, not only the fair 
profit of the manufacturer and exporting merchant is concentrated in 
the hands of the latter, but also the loss which the revenue sustains by 
invoicing the merchandise at the actual cost of the raw material and 
the price of the labor employed in its manufacture. Should any part 
of this profit not be realized, from the circumstance of the merchandise 
being sold in a glutted market or from any other cause, the articles 
reach the hands of the consumer at a rate lower than it [they] could 
be sold by the fair American importer. In either event the honest 
American merchant is driven from the competition, and in the latter 
the domestic manufacturer is deprived of the protection which was in- 
tended to be secured by the legislature. But independent of this eva- 
sion of the revenue laws, which, by those who practice it, may be 
deemed consistent with the principles of morality, a practice of a less 
equivocal character is known to exist in importations made by foreign 
merchants upon consignments. There is abundant reason to believe 
that it is now customary in importations of this nature to send with 
the merchandise an inyoice considerably below the actual cost, by which 
the entry is made and the duties secured. Another invoice, at or above 
the natural cost, is forwarded to a different person, with instructions 
to take and sell the goods by such invoice. 


e Hearings on administrative customs law before Committee on Ways 
and Means, January, 1896, pp. 101 and 102. 
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In this manner the m who enters the 


remains ignorant of 
the frand to which he bas been innocenti, ae” ea a pany i and the fraud- 


ulent 6 8 . oe — —— 2 SS frauds 
may be pract w permitting entries persons know 
nothing of the correctness of the inyoices by 1 —— the og are to be 
ascertained so strongly invites to the substitution of false for true in- 
voices that the practice must necessarily become universal if — 
checks are not devised against it. 

When Secretary Crawford made that report the act of March 2, 1799, 
section 66, then in force, was as follows: 

“If any goods, wares, or merchandise of which entry ee have — 
made * shall not be invoiced according to the actual 
thereof at ‘the: place of exportation, 7 design to evade the ‘Quiles 
thereupon, or any part thereof, all such goods, wares, or pears 
= ne es to be — 4 of the person making entry, sha 

e forfeite 

Ever since that date to the present time we have had always oa 
with us that dangerous and resourceful enemy, the undervaluer, 
however, only within the past twenty years that legislation — secu 
which | perceptibly decreased this nefarious business. With our imports 
in 179 rth only $28,000,000, the opportunities for legitimate gain 
were not to be compared with the chances offered when the total value 

to $692,000,000 in 1887, and to $790,391,664 in 1907. As 
the Senate Finance Committee observed in its report et 1888-89, mani- 
festly “ with such an increase some radical change in the system {of 
appraisement) Is forced upon us. What might have been a a perfectly 
satisfactory method 1842, 


siguments and undervaluations. 
forei, commerce, because 
wo not er could not emt ag poo offered 1 by the lax law 
then in force; for manifestly the 3 ty of proying that the merchan- 
dise was entered “ with des oat fae cere thereupon, or any 
N As far as we have been able 
m of the question, the first law by which 
it was attempted to compel those ty . undervaluations to some 


yo Tor attempt to evade the customs the act of 
uly 1846, section 8 of which provided that “if the aised value 

shall exceed by 10 per cent or more 
the value so declared on the en then to the duties im- 
posed by law on the same there shall be le ee AA Bee 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on such 


is section was reenacted by the act o 
act of July 30, 1846, and was likewise 
tariff act of June 30, 1864. 

This law giving the privilege of 10 per cent undervaluation was 
a more efficient in preventing increase of undervaluations 
e one it replaced, if reliance can be placed ae what Mr. Ste- 
hen Colwell, a member of the Revenue Commission of 1865-66, said in 
is official report. He stated the situation thus: 
“The trade (our foreign trade) has for many years been takin: a 


arch 3. 1857, . the 
as section 


shape which has now grown to formidable ons. The f es, 
wor and the workmen are in Europe; the warehouse is in New 
York. intended for the warehouse are invoiced at the fa 


largely diminished. and the end of 
2 The -mischiefs of 


agents coopera 
sion of our revenue laws, and their business is to nullity — pertain- 
ing to our commerce and our industry. 
“The concentration of foreign . in oye! York gives this 
there, and in a large 
ae the whole ely li ca is pgm advan’ — ex- —.— FA 
stry. v en e er o are in 
5 55 ie e te is wel ue ee ae few million dollars’ 


labor, 1 and cheap ital, and the 
New York, assail our whole ro 


pared requiring close approxima’ to 25 actual value of the im 
portation was passed by Congress, a comfortable leeway being permitted, 
and no adequate penalties ing p im 
dentally or apne but intentionall ued. 
Prior to the passage of the act of 1874, in all cases where the ap- 
raised value exceeded the entered value i 20 per aot ee of 
orfeiture were b: on the 5 * oe 3 presump vely 
fraudulent; but after the passage of the act of 1874—known as the 
“ antimoieties act "—the Government was — 5 wired to prove fraudulent 
intent, which was and is now almost imp le, and no seizures were 
made under it even when there was such excess of 20 per cent of the 
appraised over the entered value. 


WHAT HAPPENED UNDER A 10 PER CENT LEEWAY. 


Under the law as it stood in 1881 (sec. 2900, R. S.) it was provided 
that if the “ appraised value shall exceed by 16 per cent or more” the 
declared value—the limit the President now urges the Congress to 
adopt— there shall be collected a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on 
such appraised value.“ 

This law gave rise to 3 laints of under valuations so serious and so 
shocking to men of sensibility and business morality that the tariff 
commission of 1882 gave careful and painstak: eee to discover the 
basis for the complaints, if basis there was. mmission was in 
no sense partisan or sectional ; for both parties, all sections of the coun- 
try, and all shades of economic opinion were represented by the mem- 
bership. The commission heard many competent witnesses, whose testi- 
mony and personal communications all agreed that undervaluation was 
practiced largely and that the existing law was inadequate to remedy 
the evil. We annex excerpts from some ef the striking testimony. 

Mr. David C. Sturges, assistant appraiser in the appraiser's de 
ment at the port of New York, in recommending an increase the 
penal — ort undervaluing merchandise, said: 

“There have undervaluations to the extent of 75 per cent or 
more in which the intent to commit fraud could not be 1 estab- 
lished. I have had recently an invoice of furniture in m vision in- 
voiced in francs (at 19.3 cents) where my advance to make value was 


—.— than equal to the substitution of the pound sterling for the 


rancs.” 4 
Mr. L. B. an examiner oe the appraiser's department of the 
e supervision of the article of 


Carhart, 
New York 8 5 
re worsted 

I should say that ante: one-half of the goods I handle are con- 
signed. In other words, Pages are 8 by the manufacturer until they 
are sold, and the proceeds collected here. Of course the tendency is 
m the custom-house at 


sume that they would invoice their at 25 cent less than t 
do o aye A. thought they could get through the custom-house at 
such prices.” 


He nl said that “there was more of a a toward un- 
. goods were consigned to agents than when they 
cago, importers of ry ‘goods, speaking of foreign merchandise. sack 

s „ Su 
velve Abbate laces, kid — 5 fine shawls, and similar 


as 8 
merchandise" 
22 motes t (the trade) 18 3 entirely in the hands of French- 


men and mostly aliens, an 3 of foreign principals, and 
men who have no interest whatever in — — 5 save 925 make their 
fortunes in it and then return 9 ir residence in Europe. An 


American merchant can not — the 83 market and buy these 
poe for importation at the rul foreign prices except at a ruinous 
They are delivered in the United States to the agents I have 
mentloned only. in prices in 1 money, which is done to avoid 
e Ste a * market value. This is a business very hard to 
American Government, with all the forces at its com- 
ent pha the ‘shape of consuls and special agents, has been unable to 
Mr. W. 7 — Kent. 9 appraiser in the silk department of the 
New York ose, te fact te we = nx 5 
suppose the fa 8 2 — i ass many silks, colored and black, 
ee 10 Syr cent below thei: oer ml we have no means of knowing 
ie value. ome of bought—they are all con- 
pe and e ol named ee tries to see how low he 
Patina to invoice these goods, with hope of their pening the custom- 


«Mt. George c. Tichenor, special agent of the Treasury Department, 


“There is scarcely any kind or description of merchandise subject to 
ad valorem d — into this country from beyond the seas but 
has been or is undervalued more or less. I would not be under- 
stood as saying barge dem all of any class has been undervalued, but that 


some of all even of regular purchases; while those 
ae to agents for wale on commission, nota tabiy from the continent 
— oes have been and are being, as a rule, considerably under- 
valn: 


“By means of the consignment system now so rally in vogue 
foreign manufacturers and ship; ave been enabled so to close the 
avenues of information as to the market values of their products in 
the country of production as to “enable them to undervalue the same 
— * 5 impunity. hee oo oe or maay manufacturers 
and shippers so penn one Has „ or have made, goods especially 
for the American trade, which differ in width or style 15 om those made 
for their home trade and other markets to such an extent as to render 
it difficult to iden them sufficiently with such other goods as to fix 
their true market value. 

“It is well known that for years past even our wealthiest and most 

ive importers have been unable to purchase in regular way 

abroad very many of the most important articles and classes of mer- 

5 made there, but have heen compelled to buy them to be de- 

ae irn commission agents in this country, at the dollar price— 

5 a, paid, course. This system is becoming more and more general, 

disastrous effects, both upon the revenue and the legitimate 
importing trade, are becoming more marked year by year.” 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION OF 1882 AGAINST THE MARGIN. 


were enga Peng treating of undervaluations and in 
recommending the repeal of secti 
of which the President urges and the of State 3 to 
* aaa the without p good understanding between the United States 
eeu 2 in any way the fiscal or economic = 
. ore —the tariff commission, 3 
evils which — . — ae W hieA under that law, re as it wil follows: 
“The proposed amendments to section 2900 inn ill be Pliny 
radical and important; the law at present merel, y pecai 
ment, and im pranon unless there is some cause 3 in- 
voice is often en as correct without much, if any, . We 
eg oa 3 be an appraisement separate and from 
voice in 


appraised v 
uce the ee entries me Bo etna tn D as nearl 


roposed section then provides for a 
y Sati ‘thes appraised value exceeds the en- 
na 55 — 15 per cent, and then declares that such excess 
of 15 per cent shall be presumptively frandulent, and that the collector 
shall seize the g and proceed to forfeit as in other cases for viola- 
tions of the customs laws; and that in such proceeding the fact of the 
undervaluation exceeding iš per cent shall be 3 evidence of 
fraud and throw on the claimant the burden of removing the presump- 


B 

not 9 — * ae the 
graduall malt, 
tered 


tion by proof. We think there can be no doubt that sporuniatie under- 
valuation is the rule the exception, as seems to be evident 
from the well-established fact that ee visiting European countries 


s * Report of Tarif Commission, Vol. I, p. 500. 


e Ihia? 521. 
2 Ibid., p. 1084. 
¢ Ibid., p. 516. 
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are often, without request, tendered an invoice at less than the price 
paid, with the explanation (when explanation is asked for) that it is 
necessary to enable them to enter the goods without paying full duties; 
and from the further fact, which seems equally clearly established, that 
many European manufacturers decline to fill orders or sell goods for 
‘this market except through their agencies established in this country, 
so that the importing b ess is largely ing into the hands of con- 
signees, who are mere agents for the foreign manufacturers. It is 
claimed that these arrangements are not infrequently made for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the customs laws, and there is ren on to believe that 
the claim is not without foundation. 

“ Fraudulent undervaluation, when it occurs, is not only injurious to 
the Government by depriving it of revenue to which it is entitled under 
the laws, but is also destructive of the business of the honest importer, 
who can not successfully compete with those who thus avoid payment 
of a considerable proportion of the revenues to which he is subjected. 
The purposes of the amendment are to discourage experiments in even 
slight undervaluation by imposing penalties which, while not too severe, 
will probably result in loss, and to expose the importer to forfeiture in 
eases where the undervaluation is so great as to be beyond the range of 
probable honest difference of opinion or mistake, reserving, however, in 
all cases authority to grant relief when the collector and Secretary of 
the Treasury are satisfied that the undervaluation is the result of mani- 
fest clerical error or mere mistake, and without any intention to un- 
dervalue or defraud the revenue. We recommend the proposed change 
in the confident belief that it will be advantageous to the Government 
and to honest importers. 

THE VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN HAYES. 

Dr. John L. Hayes, chairman of the tariff commission, in an article 
on the “ Prevention of undervaluation,” said: 

„ The admitted abuses of valuation in the entry of imported goods so 
seriously affected the interests of the Government, honest importers, 
and domestic manufacturers that further legislation to remedy these 
abuses was an it phd necessity. * + The only remedy exist- 
ing was the imposition under section 2900 of the penalty of 20 per cent 
additional duty when the appraised value exceeded by 10 per cent the 
value declared in the entry. This penalty was too small for cases of 
actual fraud and too large for errors of judgment on the part of honest 
but inconsiderate importers. The present law (similar to the one rec- 
ommended by the President and his German commission) encouraged a 
general system of undervaluation within the range of 10 per cent, as 
there was no penalty unless it exceeded that amount, whereas each ex- 
periment in undervaluation beyond the line of a reasonable difference of 
opinion ought to subject the importer to a loss proportionate to the ex- 
tent of the undervaluation. 

“The adoption of 5 per cent as the limitation of an honest difference 
of opinion as to values—a matter very carefully considered, the * 
sition of a certain though not ruinous penalty for every experiment be- 
yond that line—the penalt increasing in proportion to the extent of 
the undervaluation; the adoption by law of a reasonable criterion of 
presumptive fraud, viz, an undervaluation exceeding 15 per cent; pos 
visions not existing In the present law; all these measures were conceived 
and deyised not less to protect the honest but inconsiderate importer 
than to afford a certain and practical remedy for fraudulent valuation,” 

As a result of the consideration of the testimony heard, and after 
mature and careful deliberation, the commission unanimously recom- 
mended as a substitute for section 2900 of the Revised Statutes an 
amendment of the law to provide that in all cases where the appraised 
value of any article, subject to an ad valorem duty, exceeded the en- 
tered value more than 5 per cent and not more than 15 per cent, then 
in addition to the duty imposed by law on such article there should be 
levied 2 per cent of such total appraised value for each full 1 r 
cent of such value above the 5 per cent. In case the undervaluation 
should exceed 15 per cent, the entry was to be deemed fraudulent. 

The chairman of the tariff commission is authority for the state- 
ment that “the commission had in its own body a member, Colonel 
McMahon, of unsurpassed experience in the administration of the 
customs laws, of excellent sense, and of eminently judicial mind, who 
had made a legislative remedy for undervaluation the subject of 

culiar attention.” The scheme submitted was devised by Colonel 

cMahon and reduced to legal phraseology by Judge Ambler, who 
wrote the comments on the measure in the report. As indicating the 
care with which the proposed law was considered, it is well to quote 
again what Chairman Hayes has said: 

“It was subjected to careful consideration at successive days, word 
w word and line by line, and with but slight, if any, changes received 

e unanimous sanction of the commission.” 

In the struggle attending the passage of the tariff law of 1883 the 
recommendations of the tariff commission, however, did not receive 
the attention to which they were entitled, and no attempt was made to 
change the law permitting undervaluation. ‘ 

But the agitation for relicf from the burdens placed by undervalu- 
ing pirates upon men attempting to conduct thelr business on legiti- 
mate and honest lines did not cease, and on January 15 of the following 

ear (1884) the House of Representatives passed a resolution request- 

ng the President to forward to the House information, includin 

reports from consuls and others, concerning undervaluation, false classi- 

ema: ane other irregular practices in the importation of foreign 
erchandise. 


SECRETARY FOLGER REPORTS ABOUT CONDITIONS. 


In complying with this resolution the Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, reported to the President, in part, as follows : 

“These papers seem to furnish conclusive evidence of general and 
extensive underyaluation of imported merchandise subject to ad 
valorem duties. ‘They show that this evil has been steadily growing 
since the passage of the law roe June 22, 1874, entitled “An act 
to amend the customs revenue laws and to repeal moleties.” 

“ Whatever may have been thought as to the need of protecting the 
rights of individuals by the enactment of this law, it Is clear that its 
result has been to render the Government almost werless to enforce 
the revenue laws in cases of fraudulent undervaluation by foreign man- 
ufacturers or unscrupulous importers and to work great injury to the 
chap of importers who refrain from engaging in this dishonest 

ractice, 
Pen Besides the serious loss to the revenue consequent upon undervalu- 
ations, as Indicated in these reports, the practice has a demoralizing 
influence upon our trade with foreign countries. The lack of safeguards 
against it offers a premium to dishonesty and makes it impossible for 
an honorable manufacturer or dealer in Europe to compete with his 
less conscientious rival for the American trade, and the honest Ameri- 


aa oe genes is precluded from importing lines of goods thus under- 
valued, 

“When such practices go unpunished the foreign shipper is prac- 
tically enabled to make his own tariff, subject only to the Leechers gard 
of having the rate increased by the appraiser's advance upon his in- 
voice valuation. It thus happens that when Congress enacts that the 
rate of duty on certain goods shall be 50 per cent ad valorem, it is 
found that perhaps only 30 per cent or 40 per cent is actually paid, 
according to the boldness and skill of the shipper and his American 
agent, In falsifying market values and deceiving the appraising officers. 

The most skillful expert can not be depended upon to fix values 
with absolute correctness; and where, as is now the case with many 
classes of imported goods, the true market values are ey. con- 
cealed by European manufacturers in order that no proper criterion 
for appraisements may be obtained, the difficulties confronting the 
appraisers are well-nigh insuperable. 

“Responsibility for a correct valuation should be placed upon the 
consignee who makes entry, and the fact that the invoice and ents 
are false should be deem resumptive evidence of fraudulent inten 
subjecting the goods to forfelture unless innocence can be shown. 

“So long as the ad valorem system exists, equality and uniformity 
in its administration can onl gA secured by providing adequate means 
o prevent undervaluations. Such means are not to be found in existing 
aws.“ 


ANOTHER INVESTIGATION AND ANOTHER REPORT ADVERSE TO THE MARGIN 
AND CONSIGNMENTS. 


In January, 1885, the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury, owing to the conduct of certain special agents of the Treas- 
ury Department at the Bs of New York, was moved to order an 
investigation thereof. hree special agents of the Treasury, Mr. 
George C. Tichenor, Mr. O. G. Spaulding—both of whom later ame 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury—and Mr. A. K. Tingle, were 
chosen to make the necessary inquiries. A month later, in February, 
1885, on the s tion of the investigators themselves, the scope of 
the inquiry was broadened so as to include undervaluations, damage 
allowance, drawbacks, and such other irre, r practices at the port 
of New York as might come under their notice, 

Before the investigation was concluded and the report made, the 
Arthur administration went out of office, Mr. McCulloch being succeeded 
by Secretary Manning, who, in his letter transmitting the report to the 
Speaker of the House under date of December 7, 1885, said: ¢ 

“It is to be assumed that during the present and next fiscal year 
uite $150,000,000 must annually be rai by duties on merchandise. 

he necessity of correct invoices, * * + classifications, and ap- 
praisements will exist under any practicable and possible reform of a 
tarif to raise that large sum, but the peril to the Government of false 
valuation in invoices need not be so great as now. „ * That false 
invoices and the eyasion of duties legally chargeable on merchandise 
inflict definite evils upon the Government and those who make true in- 
voices and pay full duties can not be denied.” 

On the subject of undervaluation the three special agents reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as follows:“ 

“Continuing the investigation of the methods of conducting the cus- 
toms business at this port New York], we have given careful considera- 
tion to the subject of undervaluation. While there is no doubt that the 
invoices of merchandise consigned to the United States for sale on for- 
elgn account are, as a rule, undervalued, this is notably true as to silk 
goods. During the past ten years, since the repeal of former restrictive and 
penal provisions of the revenue laws, a system of successful evasion of 
duties on silks has been gradually built up and established, This system 
of evasion has been a subject of frequent investigation and report at 
home and abroad. It is a matter of common A in official circles. 

Then, after deyoting a paragraph to the difficulty of securing uni- 


form and proper appraisement of merchandise coming to the country 
consigned to commission merchants for sale on foreign account or for 
delivery to a purchaser buying them at a dollar price—a price in 


United States currency—the goods to be delivered here, duties, freight, 

and charges paid, the report continues: . 
The essential feature of the consignment system is the concealment 
of the actual 4 5 75 market value, so that customs officers may have 
no standard by which to make appraisements, .The greatest care is 
exercised in Lyon and Zurich and other principal silk markets to pre- 
vent the prices at which sales are made to European buyers from be- 
coming known to anyone who might possibly disclose them to persons 
connected with the American customs. So universal is this practice 
of concealment that there is no paper any such thing known to Amer- 
ican buyers or customs officers as the actual market value or wholesale 
price of silk noe in the principal markets of the countries of pro- 
duction; and this, to a great extent, is also true of kid gloves, laces, 
embroideries, and other articles, which are almost exclusively imported 
by consignment instead of purchase.” 
0 * „ * s 0 * 


“The extent to which specific invoices are undervalued depends upon 
the audacity of the shipper and the degree of confidence he has in the 
ability of his New York agent to pass them through the appraiser's 
office without marning penal duties. The only risk to be apprehended 
under the law, as it has been administered for years past, is the ad- 
vance of value upon appraisement. 

Foreign shippers and their New York agents do not appear to re- 
gard this method of evading duties as in any degree unlawful. We in- 
close a list (marked A“) of invoices advanced beyond 10 per cent for 
the months of December, 1884, January, and a part of February, 1885. 
None of these cases have been referred to the district attorney for such 
action as he might deem proper. It is the practice of the collector's 
office, in cases of advances to a penalty, to waive a selzure and accept 
additional duty. The importer has thus come to understand that in 
undervaluing his merchandise he runs the risk neither of criminal prose- 
cution nor of losing his goods. His object appears to be to enter his 
merchandise as low as 3 and escape a 10 
if such advance is made, 
per cent additional duty. 

“Attention is called to the frequent recurrence of undervaluations by 
the same importers; the advances range from 12 per cent to more than 
100 per cent. We also invite attention to Schedule B, showing ad- 
vances of less than 10 per cent during the months of October and No- 
vember, 1884, and to the frequent repetition of the names of the same 
importers on the list. A remarkable feature of these advances is that 


r cent advance, But 
he is sure of no punishment beyond the 20 


7 Soe 2 of the Secretary of the Treasury on Collection of Duties, 
5. p. IVI. 
d Ibid., pp. 40—46, inclusive. 
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so many of them are just a shade under 10 per cent. For example, in 
eighteen invoices of one firm the advances ranged from 9.02 to 9.99 
per cent, showing that the appraising officers, in passing the goods, ap- 
parently made careful computations, with special reference to the pen- 
alty, and this, too, on goods about which the best experts rarely agree 
within 5 per cent of the value. During the three months ending De- 
cember 31, 1884, more than 2,200 invoices were advanced on appraise- 
ments, two-thirds of which were invoices of forty of the leading houses 
receiving consigned goods, chiefiy silks, for sale on foreign account. 
* „ * * 6 * » 


“ Whenever, as at the present time, undervaluations have become as 
flagrant as to call for special inquiry by the department, the agents of 
the foreign snippers, while defending with vigor the integrity of par- 
ticular invoices in which they have an interest, frankly admit the gen- 
eral practice of undervaluing and deplore its demoralizing and in- 
jurious effect upon trade. * * Under the present system, they 
say, the manufacturers are always cutting each other's throats. No 
matter how low one may invoice his goods, and thus be enabled to lower 
his selling price to the extent of the duties saved, another can undersell 
him by simply invoicing his goods a few centimes lower. * * * As 
one Swiss manufacturer expressed it, ‘the invoicing is ride a mat- 
ter of conscience.’ No sales being made, the shipper invoices his goods 
at whatever price he pleases,” 

Tkese special agents further reported that the entered value of silk 
importations at the port of New York for the year 1884, including ad- 
ditions made by importers themselves, was $30,494,797. The under- 
valuation was reported at $6,040,450 and the loss in duties at 
$3,020,225. 

The report continues: 

“There is always a reluctance on the part of appraising officers to 
advance values to the 10 per cent limit, as it is expressed, in the com- 
mon parlance of the appraiser's store, ‘to put the importer to a 

nalty.““ This idea runs through the entire proceeding, and accord- 
ng to the expressed Seis of the appraiser, is inseparable from it. 
The ascertainment of the true value of the goods and the appraisement 
thereof is thus coupled with the consideration whether a penalty will be 
involved ;"if so, a strong effort will be made to reduce the appraisement, 
in whole or in part, so that the advance will be a shade under 10 Pe 
cent. This tenderness toward importers—this disposition of officials 
to shield them from the legal consequences of undervaluation—has 
tended to encourage and establish the practice. 

“ Successful undervaluations have prevailed for so many er that 
the belief has generally obtained that nothing short of legislation will 
suppress them.” 


THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE LOOKS INTO THE MATTER. 


Notwithstanding the widespread knowledge among the commercial 
classes of the constantly expanding practice of undervaluation and the 
various reports made to Congress, neither the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, nor the bill drawn by Secretary Folger, nor the re- 
port of Rocretarg Manning resulted in any remedial legislation, so that 
after — 10 inquiries had shown much injury done to varied interests by 
the practice possible under the old law, permitting and encouraging 
undervaluations up to 10 per cent, it remained on the statute books 
unaltered and unchanged, and so stood when on December 21, 1885, 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, offered a resolution in the 
Senate which authorized and directed the “Committee on Finance by 
themselyes or a subcommittee to investigate the frauds and abuses al- 
leged to exist in the collection of the customs revenue at the port of 
New York, and especially the subject of undervaluations of imported 
merchandise.“ The committee, it was provided, should“ report the re- 
sult of thelr investigation to the Senate, with recommendations as to 
what changes, if any, should be made in the customs laws in order to 
prevent frauds in the importation of merchandise and in the collection 
of the revenue from customs,” 

On January 19, 1886, the scope of the investigation was enlarged by 
a resolution adopted by the Senate, which authorized the committee “ to 
make further Investigation on the same subject at any other collection 
port in the United States.” 

On that day Sehators Alison, of Iowa; ALDRICH, of Rhode Island; 
Warner Miller, of New York; Beck, of Kentucky; and John R. Mc- 
Pherson, of New Jersey, were appointed by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee to make the investigation. Republicans and Democrats, pro- 
tectionists, and tariff-for-revenue advocates, men of various shades of 
economic belief, were there represented. The term of Senator Miller ex- 
piring before the labors of the committee were concluded, his place was 
aken by Senator Morrill. of Vermont. The report“ of this committee, 
submitted to the Senate February 16, 1888, recommended many changes 
in the law and gave, in considerable detail, the reasons for those 
changes. One change was a modification of section 2900 of the Revised 
Statutes, to provide that “if the appraised value of any article of 
imported merchandise shall exceed by more than 5 per cent and not 
more than 20 per cent the value declared in the entry there shall be 
levied and paid, in addition to the dutles imposed by law on such mer- 
chandise, a further sum equal to 2 per cent of the total appraised value 
for each 1 per cent above the entered value“ —almost the recommenda- 
tion made by the Tariff Commission. 

In giving the reasons for this suggested change the committee re- 
ported, in part, as follows:“ 

“It is proposed by this section to make the penalty proportionate 
to the undervaluation and to make it applicable to invoices advanced 5 
4 cent and over instead of 10 per cent and over as under the present 
aw, the object being to prevent the present habitual practice of under- 
valuing so as to get the invoice through the appraisers at an advance 
of just under 10 per cent and thus escape the statutory penalty of 20 

r cent additional duty. It is assumed that a variance of more than 
Sper cent between the entered value and the actual value as ascer- 
tained by the appraiser could not occur except through the fault or 
negligence of the importer. It Is also assumed that a variance of more 
than 20 per cent could not result from mere negligence, and should 
carry with it the presumption of an intention to defraud the revenue.“ 

A POSTON COMMITTEE CONDUCTS AN INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION. 


In addition to the investigation made by the Tariff Commission of 
1882, an independent investigation was made by committees appointed 
at a meeting of merchants and manufacturers held in Boston January 
20, 1886, to suggest “for the consideration of the Senate Finance 


a See also p. 31 for testimony of J. R. Leeson before Committee on 
Ways and Means in 1896. 

v Senate Report No. 295, 50th Cong., Ist sess. _ 

© See Tarif Testimony Finance Committee, United States Senate, 50th 
Cong., 1888-99. Part IV, p. 2694. 
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Committee facts as to undervaluations of imported merchandise, errors 
in classification, and evils in practical administration in the appraisal 
of merchandise which can be established by testimony.” Frota the 
report of the committee on testimony we make the appended extracts, 
which supplement and support in every particular the findings of the 
Tariff Commission and the Senate Finance Committee. In part this 
report says: 

“The committee have made a careful pentone inquiry as to the sub- 
a committed to them, have conferred with merchants engaged in 
mportation, have employed agents specially informed as to the admin- 
istration of our customs laws, and have sought all available sources of 
information. 

“The charge of undervaluation, particularly at the port of New York, 
ean be sufficiently sustained in respect to silks, cottons, embroideries 
and edgings, woolen and worsted goods, some kinds of pottery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, and ribbon isinglass, because it can be shown that these 
articles are invoiced and entered at less than their true market value. 

“The fact of undervaluation as to these goods can be established by 
the circumstance that regular dealers in these gocds have been largely 
driven out of the importing trade, because they can purchase them de- 
Uvered in New York at a less sum than they can import them direct. 

“These statements, 8 ~as to silks, embroideries, and edg- 
ings, can be sustained by domestic dealers in these goods in our prin- 
cipal cities, who can show that the prices paid by them to the New 
York agents of foreign houses sometimes exhibit such an enormous 
prone upon the invoiced value, with duties added, as to admit of no 

oubt as to undervaluation. 

“The same system of undervaluation can be shown in the same 
manner in respect to woolen and worsted goods, especially those from 
Germany, none of which are regularly imported. It can be shown that 
woolens purchased in Germany are often shipped and invoiced from 
France; that French goods are shipped from London or Bradford, and 
English goods from France, with the evident purpose of Raving them 
examined in the appraiser's stores by persons not familiar with the 


goods. 

“Tt can be shown by documentary proof that ranen more particu- 
larly 8 from Germany, has been for many years largely and sys- 
tematically undervalued 9 5 entry at the port of New York, and that 
in some instances there has been an excess of importation of these 
goods over the amount invoiced and entered. 

“Sufficient evidence can be adduced establishing the fact that a 
large proportion of the importations into the port of New York con- 
sists of . to agents or partners of foreign houses who ship 
the goods; that as a rule these consignees are foreigners, and that 
the system of consignment is adopted for the purpose of evading pay- 
ment of the proper duty.” 

The committee on legislation, in considering the then existing law, 
under which 3 was imposed unless the appraised value ex- 
ceeded the entered value 10 per cent or more, reported in part as fol- 
lows: “ This is a practical encouragement by law of a general system 
of undervaluation within the range of 10 per cent and an inducement 
to unscrupulous importers to make their entries as nearly as they re- 
gard safe within the limit.” And in referring to the proper margin 
to be allowed for difference of opinion as to values, the report said: 
“This margin has been placed by experts at 5 per cent. It certainly 
should not exceed that. It may, perhaps, properly be less.” * + > 


REPORTS BROUGHT NO CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 


Notwithstanding the continued efforts pe forth to have the law 
amended so that it would make it more difficult to practice extensively 
the proven undervaluations in many lines of imported merchandise, 
the recommendations of the Senate Finance Committee, like the rec- 
ommendations of the tarit commission, were not enacted into law, 
and undervaluers were still permitted and invited to continue their 
rich harvest of gain. It was not until some five years after Benator 
Hoar's resolution was offered that any legislation looking to an im- 
provement of our customs administration was secured. 


THE BOARD OF GENERAL APPRAISERS CREATED. 


When the act of June 10, 1890, providing for the Board of General 
Appraisers, wus approved, it was quite generally believed that this 
board would be able need to improve the administration of the cus- 
toms laws; but, as it turned out, although some improvement was 
noticed, they were unable wholly to prevent undervaluations, the wide 
margin being an important factor in their nonsuccess. With the law 

rmitting a 10 per cent margin, the chairman of the commission to 
jermany, in an article published in 1893, wrote concerning the un- 
dervaluations, as follows: 

“Ad valorem duties invite, encourage, and facilitate undervalua- 
tions and false invoicing. For fifty years these things have 
been the scandal and the curse of customs administration. Investiga- 
tion has followed investigation, under the rule of both political parties, 
always ea adit ny | this fester at the custom-houses. * * eè 

„The publie is little aware of the extent to which undervaluation is 
practiced and the lamentable consequences which have resulted from 
the practice. * The proportion of textiles so imported has 
been pares as high as 90 per cent. They are consigned to foreign 
manufacturers’ agents resident here, and American merchants are com- 
pelled to buy their Kocon from this class of “landing importers.” .. 
This means that the goods enter the country on undervalued invoices, 
which destroy all possibility of competition on the part of the honest 
importer. No one familiar with the history of the importing business 
in New York requires to be told what a change has come over it in the 
past thirty-five years; of the great and honorable houses that have 
taken down their signs and closed their doors; and of the new stand- 
ards, the different ideals, the general demoralization which have come 
in as the old houses have gone out. It is a record both sorrowful and 
humiliating.” 

SECRETARY CARLISLE APPOINTS A COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE. 

While the Board of General Appraisers were able to Improve the 
administration of the customs laws, the new law so radically changin 
the administration of tariff laws was not entirely satisfactory to a 
whose interests were affected by it. 

Probably the first expression of dissatisfaction by an organized body 
was at a meeting of the Boston Associated Board of Trade on February 
16, 1891, when the delegates of the Boston Merchants! Association 
called the attention of the board to the need of amendments to the 
act, and it was yoted that the committee on customs of the board 
be instructed to consider the matter. The committee, after careful 
consideration through the year,“ presented a report December 21, 1891, 
in’ which it was said in reference to the law; “It is not surprising 
that in the framing of a law having such wide-reaching consequences 


some errors, both of omission and commission, should appear; it is 
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reine a marvel that the changes which seem desirable should be so 
ew. 


Respecting section 7, which provided that “if the appraised value 
of any article of imported merchandise shall exceed by more than 10 
per cent the value declared in the entry, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid in addition to the duties imposed by law on such merchan- 
dise a further sum equal to 2 per cent of the total appraised value for 
each 1 r cent that such value exceeds the value declared in the 
entry,” the committee reported: 

s s provision was directed against undervaluation and was in- 
tended to punish dishonest 5 It does not in all cases accom- 
plish the purpose intended. y reference to the reappraisement deci- 
sona 40 New York it will be noticed that the advance is seldom more 
than r cent.” 

In 1893, during the second administration of President Cleveland, the 
Hon. John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, appointed a special 
committee to report on the workings of the mistrative act of June 
10, 1890, and to examine the administration of the custom-house. Of 
this committee the Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild, necro pt Bene Treas- 
ury, was the chairman. After suggesting a number of e deemed 
advisable, the committee reported, res, undervaluations, as follows: 

Under the present system the importer has a margin of 10 per cent, 
within which he may incorrectly state the market value, subject to no 
greater risk, should his entry advanced, than the payment of the 
reguiar duty on the amount added by the appraising officer to make 
market value. If, however, no margin is allowed for difference of 
opinion between the appraising officer and the merchant, there is al- 
ways an inducement to the importer to state the market value as ac- 
curately as he can, irrespective of the price that he may himself have 

"a 

In 1894, in discussing the Wilson bill, the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means reported to the House as follows: 

It is in evidence before the Ways and Means Committee that there 
are lines of woolen goods, manufactured abroad almost wholly for the 
American market and sent here upon consignment, upon which no mar- 
ket value is placed until they have passed our custom-house and evaded 
some share of their legitimate duty. * * Where specific duties 
exist, the home producer always has a definite standard which he 
can operate with some degree of certainty. With a law such as is now 
proposed, his struggle will be against an antagonist in ambush, who 

as only to change his fictitious invoices to underbid every effort of the 
American to hold this market. 

“The enormous field for undervaluation that will be opened by the 
abolition of all specific duties on woolen goods is evident from the fact 
that the importations under this head equal $36,987,904 in 1893, and 
ran up in 1890 to $54,165,422, the average for the last five years being 
larger in amount than under any other tariff schedule.” 

n their report of 1895, the d of General Appraisers wrote con- 
cerning undervaluations as follows: 

»Indervaluation is not — offense against the Government, but 
an offense against mercantile honor. It not only depletes the revenue, 
but filches away the business of the honest importer and transfers it to 
the undervaluer. Nor are small undervaluations less disastrous to hon- 
est competing importers than large ones. An advantage of 5 per cent 
in price is sufficient to control the trade of an empire. It follows that 
undervaluation is a graver offense than the common one of evasion of 
state, county, and city taxation, because in the latter case no question 
of the business of a competitor is involved.” 

HEARINGS BY THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS IN 1896. 

Early in January, 1896, extensive hearings were given by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on the eral subject of what amendments 
should be made to the customs administrative act. 

Judge Henderson M. Somerville, a general appraiser, in testifying 
concerning the increase of co ments and the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing correct valuations in that ss of merchandise, said:“ * The con- 
signment business Is increasing rapidly. There is no doubt about that, 
and I can not see any reason why it should, except that there are difi- 
culties In the way of ascertaining correct valuations of this class of 
merchandise.” Then the following questions were asked by Chairman 
Dingley and answers were given by Judge Somerville: 

“ CHAIRMAN. Do I understand you to say that the business of impor- 
tations through consignors is increasing, and that the opportunities for 
frauds through undervaluations are greater when goods are consigned 
than when imported by purchasers? 

“Judge SOMERVILLE. I think so. 

“ CHAIRMAN. And is it not true that in a large class of these impor- 
tations, where there may be a question of the valuations, that the im- 
portations are through consignments? 

“J 1 SOMERVILLE. A very large proportion of them Is.“ 

And in answer to a question by . Joseph Wheeler, Judge Somer- 
ville said: “The tendency of the consignment business is very largely 
to drive out the purchasing business,” 

While Judge Wilbur F. Lunt, a general 8 was of the opinion 
that in some classes of it would be impossible to tell the value 
within 5 per cent, Mr. C. Tichenor, another general appraiser, 
who had a member of the committee that examined the adminis- 
tration of customs at the port of New York by N N of Secre- 
tary Hugh McCulloch, favored the reduction of the limit for under- 
valuation from 10 to 5 per cent.¢ 

r. J. R. Leeson, president of the Boston Merchants’ Association, 
— ey concerning the working of the 10 per cent leeway pro- 
vision, said: 

“That section [7] might almost as well never have existed, in so far 


as the penal provisions go; they are practically inoperative. It is a 
fact that an examiner, when he is examining merchandise with a view 
to ascertaining a pro influenced his de- 


r dutlable value, is largely 
cision in regard to advancing values by the hard and fast lines of the 
penal 10 per cent provision. I know from my own personal acquaint- 
ance that is the case; also as a merchant appraiser under the system 
existing before the act of June 10, 1890. As a merchant appraiser; it 
always had its efect upon me. One would naturally hesitate about 
ringing the case of a competitor or friendly opponent in business to 
the line where a penalty would be involved. 
“That consideration acts with great force on the examiner and 
appraiser, and presumably on the Board of General App rs. They 
hesitate to put a man's goods up to a point involving an application of 


a See House Report No. 792, 59th Cone Ist sess., p. 11. 
> Hearings on administrative customs laws before Committee on Ways 
and Means, January, 1 p. 5. : 
e Ibid., p. 64. 
4 Ibid., p. 82. 


the 
oughly fearless man, stated recenti 
number of invoices that he had advanced which were returned to his 
office from the board just enough below the line of 10 per cent to 


ty provision. The appraiser of the port of Boston, a thor- 


that it was surprising to see the 


avoid the penalty. The local appraiser of New York, also a most able 
administrator ‘of the law, is of the same opinion. This is a fact of 
such general acceptance that it is not worth while to waste words in 
endeavoring to substantiate its truth. It is a very serious question, 
however, what step would be best to take under those conditions to 
bring about a different state of things.” 

Mr. Walter H. Bunn, appointed an appraiser in August, 1893, was 
the only witness appearing before the committee who advocated no 
“ penalty "—additional duties—unless the invoice was advanced at 


least 10 cent, and as a reason for his opinion he stated that ex- 
perts will vary in judgment of valuations from 5 to 10 per cent. In 
reply to a question by the chairman of the committee asking whether 


it was not true that the British customs laws and the general laws 
of most of the nations of Continental Europe impose an additional 
duty for all undervaluations which exceed 5 per cent, Mr. Bunn re- 
plied, “ Yes, sir; I think that is true.” S 


THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS MADE A REPORT ON AMENDMENTS. 


In the first session of the Fifty-fourth 88 a bill (No. 4437) to 
amend the act of June 10, 1890, was in uced into the House and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

In reporting the bill back to the House March 13, 1896, the com- 
mittee said: 

“The act of June 10, 1890, was the culmination of many years of 
effort and study to simplify the laws relating to the collection of the 
ere and to prevent fraud upon the revenue by reason of under- 
valuation. 

“That the result was a long step in advance of all former legisla- 
tion on the subject has been abundantly pig by the result of six 
years’ experience under the present law. ese years have also demon- 
strated some weak points In the law of 1890, some of which the pres- 
ent act is calcula to remedy.” 

In reaching their conclusions the committee, after stating that they 
had confined “their efforts to the strengthening of the present law 
and had “availed themselves of the advice and assistance of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, members of the Board of General 
Appraisers, importers, and others who have had practical experience 
on the subject, and of a commission appointed in 1893 to investigate 
33 of which ex- Secretary Fairchild was chairman,“ continued 
as follows: 

“The difficulties of administration under the present law do not 
arise from the lar importations of standard . These have a 
fixed market value which can be ey and definitely ascertained at 
the point and date of shipment. Reliable testimony as to the quality 
and value of these goods is no found. But the chief trouble is in 
relation to consigned and, second, in relation to goods of a 
kind uliar to a locality or a factory. 

“The consignment of goods is increasing very rapidly. There seems 
to be no reason for this increase except the fact of the difficulties in 
= way of detecting fraud in the yaluations of consigned merchan- 

“One of the most important amendments is that proposed to section 
7. The present law provides, in effect, that when the appraised value 
exceeds the value in the entry by not more than 10 2e cent only the 
same duty shall be collected as though the true value had been cor- 
rectly stated in the entry. * * » 

“The present 1 for dishonest importers is to Ret as near the 
danger line of 1 r cent as possible in their undervaluations, know- 
ing that they will be obliged to pay no more duty if detected than 
would be required in an honest invoice. This 2 offers a premium 
for 2 In addition, when the value advanced more than 
10 per cent, the Treasury Department generally remits the additional 
duty, holding that under the present law it is a penalty and subject 
to remission.” 

The most important amendment, in the oe ‘of the committee, 
was to section 7, which provided that an additional duty should be: 
at the point where the value fixed by the appraisers exceeds t 
stated in the invoice and should be equal to 1 per cent of the total 
appraised value for every 1 per cent of increase of valuation by the 
appraisers, such additional duty to be limited to 50 per cent. 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE. 


When the amendments were on their passage through the House 
March 17, 1896, quite a discussion occurred over seve changes, and 
an effort was made to mod the recommendations of the committee, 
but the committee was sus ed and the effort failed. Speaking for 
the amendments, Mr. PAYNE, who introduced the amended bill, said in 


part: 

“We have had experience under this law of 1890 now for about six 
years, and it has been found generally to have saved a 2 deal of 
revenue to the Government as well as prevented a good deal of fraud 
in the collection of the revenue. At the same time, years of experience 
have developed various weak spots in the law with reference to which 
the consensus of opinion of those who have been engaged in adminis- 
tering it is that there may be found some re: y. 

2 Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is utterly impossible to enact any law 
that will make all men honest. No law can be framed to collect the 
revenues of the Government where the duties are ad yalorem that is 
not open to evasion by reason of fraud, fraudulent invoices, and fraudu- 
lent valuations, even though the invoices and the valuations are made 
under the oath of the importer, and the experience under this law up 
to the present time has been that various methods of evasion have 
been resorted to to escape the payment of duties. The most favored 
one is that of importing on consignment. For instance, a ent 
manufacturing concern have a local agent in New York, generally 
some clerk to whom the are consigned, and as there is no sale 

ere is no necessity for any declaration of sale, or for any false 
affidavit as to sale, and the valve depends largely—entirely, so far as 
the declaration of the importer is concerned—on the honesty and truth- 


fulness of the importer of the < 

“I would say t in adopt this amendment the committee have 
been guided by the suggestions of the Secretary of the Treasury, by the 
Board of General 


Appraisers, and also by a report of the commission 

which was formed fh 1893. of which ex-Secretary Fairchild was the 

resident, and, with ex-Collector Magone, Mr. Dunn, of Arkansas, a 

ormer Member of Congress, and another gentleman, composed the com- 

mission. They very strenuous! 55 Sn amendment of section 
so section 7.” 


15, which we have adopted, a 


1909. 


ay Walsh, of New York, offered an amendment to make section T 
read thus: 

“And if the appraised value of any article of imported merchandise 
subjected to an ad valorem duty * * * shall exceed the value de- 
clared in the entry 6 per cent, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, 
in addition to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, etc. 

In speaking for this amendment he said: 

“The bill as it is reported from the committee inflicts a penalty 
where there is any undervaluation. As I said in my former remarks, 
it is almost Impessihle for any importer, or any appraiser, or any ex- 
pert, to get at the exact value of any article, and the law under which 
we are living now allows 10 per cent leeway. My amendment reduces 
it to 6 per cent, or I would be willing to make the rate 5 per cent; but 
I say that it is a great hardship on the importer or the merchant to 
hold him down to the exact valuation of any article that he imports 
into this country.” A 

In discussing this amendment the following colloquy took place: 

“Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply provides for 6 
per cent of a fraud. That is the whole proposition. he additional 
duty can not be incurred unless there is fraud in the valuation. If the 
appraisers add 6 per cent to the importer's valuation, then the line of 
the additional duty commences there. 

“Mr. MCMILLAN. The gentleman has said that this is only a tax of 
6 per cent on fraud. Does he not know that this imposition is to be 
piace 1 g goods, however honestly the mistake may have been made 
originally 

“Mr, PAYNE. If I sald a tax of 6 per cent on fraud, I did not mean 
it. I meant that this offered a premium of 6 per cent on fraud—that 
it gave a chance for the importer to advance his goods 6 per cent with- 
out incurring the risk of losing a dime. 

“Mr, WALSH. Does not the present law allow 10 per cent? 

“Mr. Payne. It does; and that is one of the worst features of the 
present law, if not its worst feature. It encourages more fraud, under- 
valuation, and crimes against the revenue than any other feature in the 
present administrative law; and it was because the committee wanted 
to reduce those offenses to a minimum that they made the increased 
duties commence at the point of the increased valuation, ascertained by 
an honest appraisement by the Board of Appraisers. If the A 
increase the importer’s valuation only 1 per cent, then there is an in- 
crease of only 1 per cent in the duty. 

“Mr. WALSH. An increase of 1 per cent not on the oyervaluation, but 
on the whole importation. 

“Mr. PAYNE. An increase of 1 r cent on the valuation of the 
whole importation. Now, the provision of the bill is no hardship to 
the honest importer. He has a hearing before the appraiser; his wit- 
nesses are heard; he can prove the value of his goods, which he 
knows better than any other man. There is no hardship on him. This 

rovision will operate only against those who may seek to evade the 
aw, and we want to cut off the opportunity of evasion even by those 
who would evade the law by only r cent of undervaluation, We 
want to reduce the evasion to a minimum. We want to provide, in 
effect, that if there should be only 1 per cent of undervaluation addi- 
tional duty to the extent of 1 per cent shall be added upon the ap- 
praised value of the goods. 

“The committee considered the advisability of fixing the line at 5 

r cent or at 10 per cent. It was the judgment of the committee, 
‘ollowing the judgment of the board that examined the question for 
months In the city of New York, the board of which ex-Secretary 
Fairchild was chairman—following the judgment of that board, we 
have made the increased duty commence with the increased valuation 
of the Board of Appraisers. I hope that the amendment will be voted 
down and that the section will be allowed to stand as reported. 

“Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to say that it is the judgment both of the 
Treasury Department and of the board of which ex-Secretary Fairchild 
was chairman that the point of additional duty should commence at 
the point of underyaluation. Allow me to read what ex-Secretary 
Fairchild says in his report on this point: ‘This penalty or additional 
duty is required not only to punish and prevent willful undervaluations, 
but also to operate as a constant inducement to the importer to state 
with the greatest possible accuracy the true market value '—and 
may say the importer knows the exact market value of the goods which 
he imports; in many cases he is the only man who does know accurately 
their exact market value—‘and thus to aid the government appraising 
officers in the performance of their duty. Under the present system 
the importer has a margin of 10 per cent within which he may in- 
correctly state the market value, subject to no greater risk, should his 
entry be advanced, than the payment of the regular duty upon the 
amount added by the appraising officer to make market value.’ 

“And as a rule he states the market value where there is a differ- 
ence, or if there is a difference in valuation, substantially 10 per cent 
below the market value, because he has 10 per cent 3 

If, however, no margin is allowed for differences of opinion be- 
tween the appraising officer and the merchant, there is always an 
inducement to the importer to state the market value as accurately 
as he can, Irrespective of the price he may himself have paid.’ 

And for this reason that board, presided over by Secretary Fairchild, 
as well as the Treasury Department, unanimously agree that the assess- 
ment of additional duty should begin at the point of undervaluation. 

“Mr. MCMILLIN.” As I conceive it, it was very wisely provided there 
that the penal duty should not attach unless there was a difference of 
at least 10 per cent between the invoice value of the importation and 
the finding of value of the Board of Appraisers. It was at first thought 
by the committee that this difference might be fixed at 5 per cent, and 
I confess that I might have been content with 5 per cent; but when the 
committee undertakes to fix the penalty on the invoice because there is 
a difference between the invoice and the value which is fixed by the ap- 

raisers which is less than 5 per cent, I think they go into an imprac- 
icable administration of the law and undertake to fix penalties for that 
which is impossible. * ® The expert said that it would be wholly 
impracticable for two men to come to the same conclusion as to the 
value of the goods to such an extent that the difference between them 
would amount to no more than 1 or 2 or even 5 per cent on the 
valuation.” 

The House passed the bill March 17, but owing to the late date, 

robably, and the early adjournment of Congress, because of the pend- 

g presidential contest, no action was taken by the Senate. 

After Mr. McKinley was elected President and it became certain that 
the tariff would be revised again, the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
their hearings, received testimony on the effect of undervaluations, the fol- 
lowing being put in evidence ey Wilson Brothers, of Chicago, who wrote: 

In visiting the several cities throughout Germany one’s attention is 
especially called to the magnificent estates of parties who were for- 


a CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 17, 1896, p. 2889. 
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merly in the importing business in New York City. Scores and scores 
of such instances are named where the owners were residents of New 
York but a few years, returning to the old country to enjoy their wealth 
the remainder of their lives. As a rule, ten or fifteen years at the 
most has been the limit of time required to accomplish this result. We 
know of an instance where the founder made his fortune and returned 
within ten or fifteen years, his son succeeding him for the same length 
of time and returning likewise, and now the grandson is pursuing the 
same policy, with the expectation of following the footsteps of his pre- 
decessors. This has been and is being done by foreigners who have no 
earthly interest In this country other than to make money, regardless 
of the method, and return at the earliest possible date. All this is 
largely done at the oo STY of the native American importer, whose life, 
money, and influence is [are] at the call of the Government. This sys- 
tem will continue as long as consignments and ad valorem duties are in 
vogue. 
RESULTS FINALLY OBTAINED, 

The long struggle to have the 10 per cent privilege taken out of the 
law was nearing the end; for when amendments were finally made 
to the customs administrative act the old invitation, eagerly and gen- 
erally accepted, was revoked. The new law, as amend in 1897, 
closely following the amendments passed y the House at the last 
session of the previous Congress, required the importer, knowing the 
value of his importations, to state it correctly in his invoice, he being 
held to strict accountability and being obliged to pay extra duty for 
every 1 per cent of variation between the entered and the appraised 
valuation. The Committee on Ways and Means unanimously favored 
this change abolishing the 10 per cent, and it met with no opposition 
in its passage through Congress. 

This law, like the act of June 10, 1890, was not long on the statute 
books before an effort was made to change certain of its features. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York appointed a committee, 
at the suggestion of President McKinley,® “to make a careful analy- 
sis of the customs administrative act of June 10, 1890, as amended 
by the act of July 24, 1897, and to suggest such changes therein, or 
amendments thereto, as they might deem wise, for the better protec- 
tion of the Government, domestic manufacturer, and the honest im- 
pete alike.” When this suggestion was made by President McKin- 
ey, or when the investigation was made by the committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. John Gibb, A. D. Juillard, H. D. Cooper, J. Craw- 
ford 8 and Thomas H. Downing, the pamphlet does not dis- 
close, the letter transmitting the report to President McKinley being 
dated March 1, 1900. It is safe, however, to conclude that the sug- 
gestion was made and the committee snpointod between July 24, 1897, 
and March 1, 1900. The committee said in this letter that the sug- 
gestions contained in their report were properen “after careful and 
earnest investigation of the many conflicting interests involved,” and 
yet their suggestion for an undervaluation margin was only half 
that recommended by the commission to Germany and urged ts the 
Secretary of State and the President. * wrote: A margin of 5 
per cent should be allowed between the entered and appraised value 
of merchandise before noy penalties (additional duties) should ac- 
crue,” and in su tin per cent they declared, “ We believe that 
herein we express the views of the leading customs officials, as well as 
those of the importers.” 

As far as we can learn, after transmitting this report to the Presi- 
dent, the Merchants’ Association committee allowed it to slumber 
for some half dozen years before they took steps to revise and resub- 
mit it. But when the German Government, urged by German export- 
ers chafing under their inability to ply their undervaluations with 
old-time success, began to negotiate for concessions In our 
customs administrative act where they “bear hardest upon German 
exporters,’ the time seemed opportune to join forces with the German 
ambassador and call the report to the attention of the President and 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The German exporters asked, among other ape for a return to 
the 10 per cent margin under which so many of them grew wealthy 
ae zas 8 of the Government's revenues and the honest importers 
0 e country. 

This request for a return to the old margin is pene and makes 
one familiar with their past record in this line doubt the d pur- 

ose of their demand and the wisdom of conceding it. The secret, 
t seems to the writer, can be found in the testimony given by wit- 
8 ae especially in the report of the Boston coummittes in 1886, 
which said: 

“The same system of underyaluation can be shown in the same 
manner in respect to woolen and worsted goods, especially those from 
Germany, none of which are regularly imported, and it can be shown 
by documentary proof that cutlery, more 3 goods from Ger- 
many, has been for many years largely and systematically undervalued 
upon entry at the port of New York.” 


SUGGESTIONS MADE AT THE HEARINGS GIVEN BY THE COMMITTER ON 
WAYS AND MEANS, 


At the hearings piven by the Committee on Ways and Means, Sec- 
retary Shaw, who thought “to give the importer no margin at all is 


a little severe,” testified respecting the changes he would recommend as. 


follows : e 

“Among the recommendations that I have made is a conditional con- 
cession that no penalty—additional duty—shall be imposed on under- 
valuation when the undervaluation is less than 5 per cent. If Ger- 
many had rejected our overtures, I should then have recommended, in 
justice to the importer, the right to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
remit the eneas for undervaluation of less than 5 per cent when the 
Board of General Appraisers certified that in their opinion this under- 
valuation was the result of good-faith difference of opinion.” * * * 

The Olcott bill * was worded thus: 

“And if the appraised value of any article of imported merchandise 
subject to an ad valorem duty or a duty based upon or regulated in 
ay manner by the value thereof shall exceed the value declared in the 
entry by more than 5 per cent, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, in addition to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, 
an additional duty of 1 per cent of the total appraised value thereof 
for each 1 per cent in excess of 5 per cent that such appraised value 
exceeds the value declared in the entry.” 

It further provided that the additional duties should not be penal 
and should not be remitted. 


* Hearings before Ways and Means Committee, 54th Cong., 2d sess., 
1896-7, Vol. II, p. 2105. 

è See letter of transmittal, March 1, 1900, contained in pamphlet to 
President McKinley. 

© Hearings, Committee on Ways and Means, 1906, p. 23. 

4 Ibid., pp. 108 and 109. = 
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The committee on customs service and revenue laws of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York wished section 7 to be amended so 
that it would read as follows: 


ani by more than 5 
in addition to the du 
tional duty of 1 per cent o 
1 per cent in excess of 5 per cent that such appraised value exceeds 


mittee, in addressi ommittee on Ways and Means, sai 
am only s. of the honest representative merchants of the coun- 
try and not the undervaluers.” The explanation of the foregoin 
amendment submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, an 
found on page 14 of the phlet printed by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion committee, reads as follows: . 
“We res ly submit that as actual market value of merchand 
Is not a definite quantity, but fluctuates within certain limits and is 
more or less proportionate to the volume of the transaction, and since 
there is always a certain difference in the values given for identical 
merchandise when appraised by the best experts, margin of 5 per cent 
should be allowed between the entered and appraised value of mer- 
chandise before any penalty should accrue. We leve that herein we 
express the views of leading customs offi as well as those of the 


importers." 
THE SUGGESTION OF THE GENERAL APPRAISERS. 
The general appraisers testified concerning the proper margin to 
allow for difference of opinion as to value. General Appraiser er 


criticised the amendment submitted by the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, as follows: 

“They provide for a 5 per cent allowance between the entered and 
appraised value; as their proposal reads it would amount to this: Su 
pose, after a hearing of the board on a reappraisement case, they should 
find that the goods are undervalued 55 per cent; according to the read- 
ing of the amendment that will lop off 5 per cent and put them down 


to a 50 per cent basis. My amendment provides that when the whole 
increa. valuation does not exceed 5 per cent the penalty shall be 
remitted if the general appraiser or Board of General Appraisers shall 


certify that the increase is due to trade conditions only and is not an 
intentional undervaluation. This will protect the honest merchant and 
punish the other class.” „ 
The Board of General Appraisers’ bill provided “that if the ap- 
raised value of any merchandise shall not exceed the value declared 
the entry by more than 5 per cent, and the board of three general 
appraisers who decided the case shall certify that such increase was 
caused solely by reason of trade conditions the additional duties herein 
provided for shall not be levied or collected.” 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS AGAIN RECOMMENDS AMENDMENTS. 


The hearings resulted In a number of amendments to the act being 
reported to the House the Commitee on Ways and Means, the one 
with which we are chi concerned providing that “if the appraised 
value of any article of imported merchandise subject to an ad valorem 
duty or to a duty based upon or lated in any manner by the value 
thereof shall exceed the value declared in the entry by more than 5 
per cent, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the 

uties l law on such merchandise, an additional duty of 1 per 
cent of the to appraised value thereof for each 1 per cent that such 
appraised value exceeds the value declared in the entry.” 

THE HOUSE VOTED AGAINST THE 10 PER CENT MARGIN. 

When the amendments were on their passage in the House June 27, 
1906, Mr. Orcorr, who had introduced a bill making radical changes 
in the law, attempted to incorporate four of his own amendments into 
the various sections amended. 

He made no argument jag the section compelling accurate en 
of merchandise; neither did he give any reason for his proposed amend- 
ment allowing a 10 per cent margin for underyaluation, except to sa 
that he offered the amendments because of Information he had obtain 
from the State Department. Then he added: 

It seems that in a recent arrangement made, a modus vivendi be- 
tween the State Department and the German Government in connection 
with the restriction sought to be placed by the German Government on 
American goods, the State Department, I think after consultation with 
Department, made an agreement for a temporary agree- 

ssed between the Secretary of State and the German 
ambassador, and my impression and my feeling is, on information from 
the State Department, that unless these amendments which have pro- 
posed are placed in this bill, it will be an evidence of bad faith by us, 
or show that there is something of bad faith in the rela- 
tions between our Government n Government. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to do an to interfere with the proper collection 
of customs or proper administration of our tariff laws, but I would 
rather temporarily have something disturb the system than that a well- 
unded e should be made t our Government that we had 
been guilty of bad faith in our relations with any other government. 
5 aa ai Mr. Orcorr's remarks, Chairman PAYNE replied as 
‘ollows : “ 

“Tt is true that there was some negotiation between the State Depart- 
ment and the German ambassador, and it is true that the State Depart- 
ment recommended to 9 1 7 a change similar to the change involved 
in this amendment—and think the Secretary of the Treasu was 
present at the time. Whether he agreed to that change or not, be did 
ore 0 rec mmend another in oe articular in the 
5 rm 


in the nature 
he 


th een the 
United States and Germany. Roor, under date of February 28, 


a See pamphlet, Revision of the Customs Laws: iw std of the com- 
mittee on customs service and revenue laws. The ts’ Associ- 
ation of New York, January, 1906, pp. 13 and 31. 

oH ommittee on Ways and Means, 1906, p. 13. 


1906, wrote that “there has been no arrangement or agreement made 
between the United States and Germany except as appears in the In- 
closed correspondence.“ 

The correspondence as 3 shows that in a communication writ- 
ten November 21, 1905 e German ambassador asked Secretary Roor 
this question among others: Could it be arranged than an additional 
duty be levied only in case the appraised value exceeds the declared 
value more than 10 per cent?” 

Under date of February 16, 1906, Secre Root, in a reply to the 

man ambassador, restated his question an replied as follows: 

“This would require congressional action. I inclose, marked ‘E, a 
proposed recommendation from the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress which applies the rule for which you ask to the extent of 5 per 
cent, and as to the remaining 5 per cent gives the Secretary of the 
Treasu authority to waive or remit the additional duty upon a 
certificate that the undervaluation was the result of honest difference 
of opioa ora is to say, under the proposed rule the additional duty 
wo be imposed only in case the appraised value exceeds the de- 
clared value more than 5 per cent, and could then be remitted up to the 
point of a 10 per cent erence upon a certificate of good faith.” + 

The amendment relating to undervaluation, offe by Mr. OLCOTT, 
read as follows: 

“That where the appraised value of any merchandise exceeds the 
entered value by not more than 10 r cent, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may remit the additional duties if the Board of General Ap- 
praisers should report that, in their opinion, there was no fraud or 
intentional undervaluatlon on the part of the owner, Importen or con- 
sigree of said merchandise and shail recommend such remission.” 

Speaking on this amendment, Chairman PAYNE said : 

“When the administrative act was ce in 1890, it had a provi- 
sion similar to that giving the importer 10 per cent leeway on a guess, 
and as a rule he gu about 94 per cent. In other words, they 
undervalued 94 per cent, and strained their consciences to that extent. 
When we came to the act of 1897 the committee was unanimously 
in favor of abolish: this 10 per cent leeway. Now, if the goods have 
been undervalued and the valuation is raised hy the Board of ne ere 
over and above the price at which they are entered by the importer, 
the duties are paid according to the increased value and an add tional 
duty, which outsiders sometimes call a penalty "—but which is not a 

nalty, because, under the law, it is a duty—an additional duty of 

per cent on the undervaluation is exacted yo the goods. Now, it does 
seem that at some time the Secretary of State agreed to recommend, 
and did recommend, an amendment similar to this amendment, * * *® 
but the committee did not feel it was safe to ge back to the old plan 
of 1890 to 1897. It was sought to get this 10 per cent clause in the 
bill, but we then thought we would go as far as 5 per cent and give 
them a chance to guess 41 per cent; but we did not want to go any 
further than that, because it might make too great a reduction of 
revenues and certainly would give the dishonest importer an advantage 
over the honest importer, who honestly ee is goods and swore 
to his invoices when he tried to enter them. Now, by the action of 
oe 8 after consideration, we concluded to give not to exceed 
r cent.” 
his third amendment was lost, and Mr. Otcorr withdrew the fourth, 

Notwithstanding the recommendation of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, the suggestion of the Secretary of the T , the re- 

rt of the Committee on Ways and Means, and the action of the 

ouse of Representatives, all made or taken within six months ‘of 
their departure on their mission, the commissioners sent to Berlin 
ignored them, set up their 8 as superior to all others, and 
made a recommendation which not only doubled the margin which 
the House of Representatives was willing to concede, but also doubled 
that urged by the importers’ representative and the chairman of the 
Merchants’ Association committee, who, in asking for a 5 per cent 
margin, declared that therein they were representing the views, not 
only of the leading customs officials, but the importers themselves. 

1 the amendment su ted by Mr. Downing’s committee, which 
provided for a margin half as great as that recommended by the 
commissioners to Germany, represented the views of the leading cus- 
toms officials of the country and the views of the importers them- 
selves, whose views are represented by the recommendations of the 
Berlin commission? Clearly they represent those of the German con- 
signing exporters, whose wishes were ressed by the German am- 
bassador in his note of November 21, 1905, to Secretary Root, when 
he asked for an arrangement allowing a 10 per cent margin. His 
countrymen knew, ff our Secretary of State and the commissioners 
to Germany did not, what the concession meant to them, for they 
had had experience under a like privilege; from which they had reaped 
handsome returns, the loss of which “bore heavily” upon them and 
a return to which ay eagerly awaited. 

If granted, the efect of this privilege on the woolen duties and the 

rotection accorded the wool manufacturer will be better understood 
By an illustration of its operation. y 

Under paragraph 316, of the act of 1897, woolen cloths valued at 71 
cents per pound are dutiable at 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad 
valorem, which Is 83.05 cents duty, but if entered at 64 cents valua- 
tion, not quite 10 per cent less than true value, the duty would be 44 
cents per pound and 50 per cent, equal to only 76 cents, a loss in pro- 
tective duty of 7.05 cents per pound. If, however, the undervaluation 
is made on goods valued at between 40 and 70 cents per pound, the loss 
of protection to the domestic manufacturer would be much greater, for 
he would lose not only a portion of the ad valorem duty, but also 25 
per cent of the compensating duty allowed him because of the duty on 
wool. For example, the duty on such goods is 44 cents per pound and 
50 per cent ad valorem, and on an importation valued at 41 cents per 
pound the duty is 44 cents plus 20.5 cents, or 64.5 cents; but if they 
should be entered at 37 cents value, not quite 10 per cent less than the 
true value, the duty would be assessed at 33 cents per pound and 50 
per cent (18.5 cents), —.— to 51.5 cents, a loss in revenue of 13 cents 
per pound and a reduction in the 88 duty to the manufacturer 
of over 20 per cent. Similar conditions exist in all the paragraphs of 
the woolen schedule where dividing lines of value exist. 


THE CHANGES IN SECTION 7 RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMISSION TO 
GERMANY. 
chan; the commission to rany agreed to 
e 


In summarizing th ges 
of the customs administrative act, tbe report of 


e 
recommend tọ section 7 
the commission says: 

75 recommendation covers the following changes in the law: 

“I, The right to add to an entry to make market value as to con- 


signed 8. 
“i, ‘the right to deduct from the invoice value at the time of entry, 
as to both consigned and purchased goods. 


S CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 29, 1906, p. 9939. 
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5 3 — 05 10 per cent margin within which additional duties shall not 
ev: 

“TV. Reducing the 50 per cent limit, at which point the presumption 
of fraud arises and merchandise is seized by the collector to 35 per cent. 

ZV. Granting to the Secretary of the the right to remit 
additional duties when it has been established that underyaluation was 
due to unintentional error. 

“VI. The provision that additional duties shall be construed to be 

nal and within the purview of section 5292 of the Revised Statutes, 

y virtue of which the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to re- 
fund them in cases where the absence of fraud has been established to 
his satisfaction. 

“ VII. Preventing the assessment of additional duties on goods sub- 
2 to specific duty in all cases where the rate of duty is not changed 
27 reason of the fact that the value found by the appraiser is greater 
an the entered value. 


mended and which experts have practically said is double what is fair 
or safe? ‘The only witness testifying ‘ore the Committee on Ways 
and Means in 1896 who favored a 10 per cent margin was Mr. William 
M. Bunn, and he was obliged to admit that in Burope the mar al- 
lowed for undervaluations is fixed at 5 per cent. The su tion for the 
10 per cent margin was made in 1906 in the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Oxvcorr, whose one reason for offering an amendment not in 
harmony with those made by the Committee on Ways and Means we 
have set out above; and in the House Mr. Orcorr's amendment was re- 
jected—of which important fact the report of the commission makes no 
mention. Mr. Roor wrote the German ambassador February 16, 1906, 
that such a concession “ would uire congressional action; the House 
voted down the proposal, and still the commission ignored that action, 
and went to the full limit of conceding Germany's wishes in recom- 
mending the margin of 10 per cent for undervaluations without pen- 
alty.” his return to the old law is urged by the commission in — 
of all our investigations and experience without setting down in ir 

ublished report a single reason for it. The only reason advanced by 

e President for the ge of the amendment is that “ besides pro- 
moting harmonious relations between the contracting parties to the 
agreement in question” he rds “the proposed legislation as a 
meritorious measure for the improvement of our customs administrative 


In his annual 8 to Congress, quoted in his message of January 
22, 1908, the President said: 

This careful examination into the tariff relations between the United 
States and Germany involved an inquiry into certain of our methods 
of administration which have been the cause of much complaint on the 

art of German exporters. * * œ It is quite probable that this sys- 
em tended toward an increase of the du collected upon imported 
goods, but I conceive it to be a violation of law to exact more duties 
than the law provides, just as it is a violation to admit goods upon the 
payment of less than the legal rate.” ¢ 

Why the law has caused “much complaint on the part of German 
exporters ” becomes plain when the testimony, taken in the various 
investigations, conducted by the Senate Finance Committee, Treasury 
officials, and the Tariff Commission, is examined. Such examination 
will show that undervaluations occur almost universally in merchan- 
dise consigned for sale, a branch of the importing business in w: 
(Germans are very generally e 5 

The President conceives “it to be a violation” of law “to admit 
goods upon the payment of less than the legal rate; but nevertheless 
advocates the passage of a law which a quarter century's experience 
shows facilitated the entrance of merchandise at valuations enablin: 
the owners to pay greatly less than the legal rates, with harmfu 
results to the honest men in the importing business, domestic manu- 
Tacturers, and the federal revenue. That this fact has been conclu- 
sively established we confidently believe no one will deny who has 
examined the voluminous repo of the testimony given before in- 
— 1 Se and the reports of commissions, committees, 
and Secretaries of the Treas: and Treasury officials. 

Even Secretary Root when he wrote to the President under date of 
January 9, 1908, that the foregoing changes are in line with the 
wecommendations for the amendment of section 7 of the customs ad- 
ministrative act made by the Secretary of the Treasury in his letter 
of Feb: 28, 1906, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives,” 
was S accurate in his statement. In line with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary,” but going far beyond what he considered 
wise or safe, or what the General Appraisers advised and urged in 
(the bill they drew. 

Reference to Secretary Shaw's letter will show wherein his recom- 
mendation as to the m for undervaluation is altogether unlike 
the = ee by the co ion and urged by the President for enact- 
ment in W. 


Secretary Shaw's letter“ is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 28, 1906. 

Sin: I beg to recommend the following amendments and modifica- 
tions of the customs administrative act of June 10, 1890: 

1. That section 7 of the customs administrative act of June 10, 1890, 
be so amended as to permit, at the time entry is made, such addition 
to the cost or value P rales in the invoice of consigned merchandise as, 
in the opinion of the consignee or his age may raise the same to 
the actual market value or wholesale price thereof the same as is by 
said act permissible of merchandise . 

2. I further recommend that section 7 so amended as to im 
no additional duty for undervaluation unless such undervaluation all 
egual 5 per cent of the market value of the merchandise, and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to remit all additional duty 
whenever the undervaluation is less than 10 per cent of the value of 
the imported merchandise, provided the Board of General Appraisers 


s See M Janu 22, 1908, p. 3. 
è Document No. 576, Fifty-ninth first session. 


shall certify that in its o the undervaluation is the result of good 
faith, differences of opinion, or error. 
Respectfully, 


L. M. Shaw, Secretary. 
The SPEAKER or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Although “in line with the recommendations“ of the Secretary, there 
is a marked difference between the proposal that no additional dut 

shall be colleeted “ for undervaluation unless such undervaluation sha 

equal 5 per cent, and that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
to remit all additional duty whenever the undervaluation is less than 
10 per cent of the value of the imported merchandise, provided the 
Board of General Appraisers shall that in its opinion the under- 
valuation is the result of good falth, differences of opinion, or error,” 
and the proposal that only in case the appraised value s. exceed the 
entered value by more than 10 per cent shall additional duties of 1 
per cent for each 1 per cent in excess of the 10 per cent be imposed, as 
section 7, in its amended form, would mean. The two proposals are so 
Saenger that it is difficult to understand how one can be in with 

e er. 

In view of the careful study given the laws governing the importa- 
tion of f merchandise by so many competent committees since 
1880 and the conclusions they reached, which are diametrically opposite 
to those reached by the Berlin commission, one can not help but belleve 
that the President was unaware of the fit complaints caused b. 
the lax law prior to 1897, a return to which he urges, of the investi- 
gations made concerning its working, and the almost identical conclu- 
sions unfavorable to it reached the several investigating committees. 
We are persuaded, therefore, t his indorsement of the proposed 
amendment, allowing the 10 per cent margin, rested entirely upon the 
recommendations of the commission and was not the result of a per- 
sonal examination of the testimony the Tarif Commission or 
the Senate Finance Committee or to the report submitted by the special 
agents to Secretary Manning. 


WHAT DID THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT CONSIDER 
IN REACHING A DECISION? 


h him the Congress, 


ing 
the resentative of the Treasury Depa: 
—— sent to Berlin, aes have 5 unanimously recommended for 


ion in = 
the representative of the Treasury Department e Ai considered 
the ae recommended, as Roor states he did, did he, in 
reaching his conclusions, consider the testimony given the Tariff Com- 


of merchandise on — o P the undervaluation of such merchan- 
dise? And did he consider the unanimous re made by the members 
of that in which they rtain changes in the 


commission, ce! 

law which they deemed necessary and imperative? 
Did he pon the conditions described Folger and the 
bill he urged to cure the conditions which 1 grlevous annoyance 
ers c 


to the im 
Or did he take any notice whatever heard by the 
Senate F ce 885-86 or their conclusion that the right 


: ise 10 per cent should not be per- 
t to the report of the three la; 


Did he give any gents of the 
Treasury, twọ whom later TEY 1 aa positions in the depart- 
ment, Secre Manning 1885 

Or did he deem w of tion the report of the Customs 
5 of which ex- Secretary Fairchild was the chairman, in 


ven to the Committee on Ways and Means in 1896, and 

s unanimous action in 1 t the 10 per cent privilege for 
undervaluation, or the additional imony given same committee 
in 1906 the then Secretary of the Treasury and the changes sug- 

ted by the eral appraisers, and even the committee on cus- 
ms service of the Merchants’ Association of New York? 


NO REASONS GIVEN FOR THE MARGIN RECOMMENDED. 


a reversal of their recommendatiofs and revertin; 
unsparingly condemned all the rts ever — 0 

the pote ne f that body be info simply that this Treasury rep- 
resentative “carefully considered and approved the cane reeom- 
mended.” We have no record of any hearings held by t Berlin 
commission er of any witnesses heard who favored the return to the 


of this one commissioner, whose action 
has the approval of his two coll 


engues. 
In the fact of such preponderating, overwhelming, and conclusive 
haled agains 


NO COURT WOULD ALLOW A VERDICT FOR A 10 PER CENT MARGIN TO STAND, 


Where could be secured a jury prejudiced or rash enough to render 

a verdict — 10 per et coat 35 n case as oaae up in the 
records of ngress, unsuppo as it is by any report or recom- 
mendation in its favor? And if rendered, where could be found the 
judge who would not speedily set it aside because against the evidence 
and the weight of the evidence? Where is the court that would ig- 
nore the overwhelming and convincing evidence against the margin 
and rest a finding in its favor on the suggestion of a single under- 
official of the Treasury Department, even though approved by his 
— tha: —-—-— ed by all th mitt f C th 
e ation urg a e com ees of Congress, the 

Tarif pH sg and enacted the House itself, be reversed solely 
on the suggestion of one man, W. gives no reason for favoring the 


Or did he consider the testim on the subject of undervaluation — 
3 on that commit- 
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change? Ought the testimony of competent witnesses, almost unani- 
mously against so large a margin, be treated as of no yalue, and the 
recommendation of the commissioner be adopted and enacted into law? 
Has such a case for the pro amendment been made out as to 
justify a return to the intolerable conditions which prevailed in this 
country for more than a sect of a century and which we had hoped 
had gone never to return 


UNACQUAINTANCE WITH THE HISTORY OF UNDERVALUATION AND THE HAVOC 
PLAYED BY THEM DOES NOT EXCUSE. 


If this recommendation in favor of the 10 per cent margin was given 
by the “representative of the Treasury Department” in ignorance of 
the testimony heard and the conclusions reached by the tariff commis- 
sion of 1882, the Senate Finance Committee in 1888-89, various Secre- 
tarles of the Treasury, the General Appraisers, the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and the House of Representatives itself, ignorance of the 
testimony given and of the conditions existing under the old law, allow- 
ing the same m he now urges, is not an excuse any more than 
“ignorance of the law” is a valid defense for a man charged with the 
commission of an act made criminal by a federal or state statute. It 
was his business, as it was the duty of his colle es, to be thoroughly 
familiar with the country’s experience under a law like the one for 
which German interests were pressing. 

If he “ carefully considered and approved” the proposed change with 
full knowledge of and in spite of the testimony of the expert witnesses 
we have quoted, then we are quite content to set their conclusions and 
their recommendations over against his, and rest the case thus made 
up without further argument. 

It would be, we submit, a startling precedent for the Congress to set 
if the conclusions reached by its own committees, after searching ex- 
amination of witnesses were ignored, the advice of experienced General 
Appraisers and Secretaries of the Treasury disregard and the recom- 
mendation of a division chief in the Treasury Department accepted and 
enacted into law. 

Is the Con s expected to reverse its own action in 1897 and 1906, 
stultify the labors of its own investigating committees and the tariff 
commission created by it, simply because the Berlin commission says 
it ought to be done, or because the President authorized the Secretary 
of State almost a year after the adverse action by the House on the 
Olcott amendment—identical with the one now ed—to state to the 
German ambassador that “he will recommend to the Congress the en- 
actment of the amendment" which the German consigning exporters so 
anxiously wish in to become the law? 

Should this pr vilege—if regranted now—produce a tithe of the evil 
consequences which followed in its wake when the old law allowed the 
margin, how can it be said that it will do no harm to the fiscal and 
sommo ag gen of ae 22 e — fo Pt be a 0 price 
o pay for the will of any nation n the name of honesty, ought 
it to be granted ? Pie 


Grant this right ie | law, and all the boasted advantages—if there be 
any—gained by the nited States in the German agreement will vanish 
as the fog before the noonday sun. The 10 per cent undervaluation 
privil would be worth more to the 8 duty-evading exporters 
than all the open hearings—though they have not m without their 
value—and all the modifications of customs regulations combined. ‘This 
they knew, and their efforts were directed toward its attainment, first, 
by pee cera with the State Department, and, second, through the 
commission sent to Berlin, who yielded the very point which, we be- 
lieve, the German negotiators deemed of the highest importance to their 
cause—next to the consummation of a complete reciprocity treaty—and 
agreed to recommend an amendment to the law permitting the coveted 
22 The favor of the commissioners was won, the support of the 

resident and the Secretary of State was secured, and all that stood, 
and all that now stands, tween many domestic interests and great 
ae if not ruin, is the consent of Congress to this startling su: tion. 
Will the Members of the Senate and the House turn their backs” on 
past experience, the counsel of many of their distinguished colleagues, 
and accept the amendment u ? r will they stand firm for the law 
passed in deference to a wide demand from all classes having to do 
with the importation of merchandise, that the gross frauds arent or 
under the privilege of a law should be lessened, and, if possible, stopped 
by the passage of an act compelling honest valuation of imports? 

The honor of the United States is in nowise involved in negative 
action on this request, for the reason that the German ambassador was 
informed several months before the agreement was signed that the 
granting of a 10 per cent margin was a matter requiring congressional 
action. The President has fulfilled to the letter his promise to “ rec- 
ommend to Congress the enactmeft of an amendment to section 7 of 
the customs a nistrative act of June 10, 1890, as amended by section 
32, act of July 24, 1897.“ What it is wise to do remains for the Con- 
gress to decide. 

The argument used for tariff revision, that times and industries have 
so changed since 1897 that schedules satisfactory then are out of date, 
is not at all applicable to this uestion of margin. On the 8 
with each year’s growth of our imports, strict ſulrements for their 
entry at — ny correct valuations become the more imperative ; 
for with the increasing quantity imported the ater are the chances 
for illicit gain, the greater is the temptation undervalue, and the 
more difficult it is for honest importers and domestic manufacturers to 
withstand the dishonest methods employed by the undervaluers. 

If it was against good morals ten zon ago to abe ps this margin, 
why is it advisable to grant it now If it was inimical to the fed- 
eral revenue, if it was destructive of the business of the honest im- 
porter ten and twenty years ago to permit this margin to continue, 
why would not a return to it now bring back the old disadvantages 
intensified by present conditions and greater PETET 

If a 10 per cent margin was too much in 2—when the value of 
imported dutiable merchandise in the calendar year was $538,807,117. 
In 1885, 1893, and 1896, why is it not too much now when the value 
of ae imports has reach the enormous sum of $787,035,536 in 
19077 

What reasonable man familiar with the . wrongs committed un- 
der the old law and having a thought for the collection of the federal 
revenue and the preservation of the business of honorable men striving 
to comply with the law can conscientiously vote for the recommendation 
made by the commission, the Secretary of State, and the President? 


a These figures are for the fiscal year and differ slightly from those 
to be found on ge 9. They are the latest corrected figures, and are 
to be found in the Commerce and Navigation reports for 1907. 


EXHIBIT G. 


Wages in woolen mills, England and Massachusetts, on basis of fifty- 
siz hours per week for cach country. 


[Statement by William Whitman.] 


Wages per week. 


Occupation. 
England. Massa: 
3c 84.00 s. 
Yard han 8. 
7 12. 
8. 
6. 
5. 
6. 
6. 
8.00 8. 
4.50 8. 
5.00 12. 
6.00 12. 
4.50 8. 
5.00 12. 
CEH PR ofS 10 
3.00 5. 
7.50 l4 


— 
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Carbonizing hands, 
Burlers, after one year wages are A i 


E 282888892288 8888 288888388 2822 


Wages in woolen mills— England and Pennsylvania. 
{Statement by Walter Erben, Zes . Company, Philadel- 
p * a. 


Wages per week. 
Occupation. 

Eng- | Pennsyl- 

land. vania, 
eee a a OT T EEE A E T $9.52 $25.00 
8.96 18.00 
6.00 20,00 
7.50 20.00 
8.50 25.00 
Drawing- room. 8.50 25.00 
Spinning- room. 8.00 20.00 
Twisting- room 8.00 20.00 
Reeling- room 8.00 18.00 
3.12 6.00 
3.12 5.50 
8.87 8.80 
3.00 8.80 
5.25 10.00 
6.00 12.00 
—— 4.25 5.50 
2.75 5.50 
2.75 6.60 
2.50 5.50 
2.8 7.0 

Spinner, 3882 s a 
Overlooker's assistants. 2.12 19.00 
Doffer . >. 1.87 4.40 
Twister.. 2.87 6.00 
Winder 2.62 4.40 
Reeler 3.00 7.50 
Engineer 6.50 20.00 
Fireman. 6.00 12.00 
Abo òU—ͤ— 5.78 10.00 


Mr. CUMMINS. Now, Mr. President, I will reach the con- 
clusion. If it does not appear clear to you that a duty of 50 
per cent upon the foreign cost of woolen cloths is vastly more 
than is necessary to compensate these manufacturers for the 
wage difference and the capital difference, then I would despair 
of ever reaching any conclusion with you. Take a yard of cloth 


that, we will say, cost $2 abroad, a high-priced piece of cloth, 
The duty upon it is $1, and that, not for the purpose of equal- 
izing the difference in the cost of production, but of labor and 
capital only; $1 duty to measure the difference between the 
labor here and abroad, the entire Jabor cost being, as I think, 
not to exceed 70 cents, and I think not to exceed 50 cents, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon. I have inadvertently named 
an incorrect sum, but then the Senator from New Hampshire 
will readily see wherein I made the mistake. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observed that; but, Mr. President, I 
want to suggest to the Senator—which I feel sure has not es- 
caped his attention—that the domestic manufacturer is laboring 
under some disadvantage in the matter of the undervaluation 
of foreign goods. I do not know how extensive that is; but, 
being intimately acquainted with some gentlemen in New York 
who, I think, speak by the book, it has been represented to me 
that it has been in the past very great in the matter of woolen 
goods as well as in silk goods. If that be so, it puts an added 
burden upon the American manufacturer, which ought to be 
counted in making up the difference, I think. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am quite willing to agree 
to the suggestions just made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. There are several items that ought to be taken into 
account—the motive for, the tendency toward undervaluation, 
the greater reward that capital should bear in our country as 
compared with foreign countries, and the difference between 
the efficiency of labor here and abroad; that is, what efficiency 
costs in our country as compared with the efficiency cost in 
England. But when you have taken all these into account and 
when you have added 50 per cent to them, you will still have 
less than one-half of the duty which you have imposed here as 
protective. 

My friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] suggests a 
case with which I have great sympathy. I have no particular 
fault to find with his analysis; and if he carries out his prem- 
ises to their logical end he will vote for the motion that I 
am about to make, in order that this matter may be considered 
in that careful analytical way which will be required in order 
to reach safe and sound conclusions. 

The difficulty is that too many Senators, as it seems to me, 
with regard to the tariff wall whieh we are building around the 
United States, adopt the maxim which was common in my old 
country, in Pennsylvania, where I was born and bred. It was 
a very stony country, and we picked up the stones from the 
fields as well as from the quarries with which to build our 
fences and our cellar walls and sometimes our houses. It was 
one of my common, if not my favorite, occupations when I 
was a boy to haul stones for walls; and this is the maxim or 
rule that was prevalent in that country with regard to hauling 
stones: “ First, haul what you think is enough; then haul twice 
as much, and you'll have just half enough.” Some Senators 
seem to approach the consideration of this subject in just that 
frame of mind. They want to build a tariff wall, and they 
put in what they think is enough, and then they put in twice 
as much, and then they still believe they only have half enough. 

I am sure that I have convinced the Finance Committee that 
this subject deserves further consideration. The Finance Com- 
mittee could not have known the facts that have been deyel- 
oped; they could not have appreciated their application to the 
subject when they adopted, with hardly a single change, the 
law of 1897. è 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me right there to 
interject a very brief remark? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There has been no argument advanced here 
and no statement made that has not been presented to the 
Committee on Finance in infinite variety and at infinite length. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, that destroys what little faith I had 
for the Finance Committee. I had hoped that these things 
had not been presented before the committee in the fullness 
and in the richness that they have appeared here. If that be 
true, I despair of human understanding 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, not with the richness that 
they have been presented here; not with the rhetoric that has 
been used here; but the facts and the ideas have been presented 
to the committee, crudely. perhaps, but at great length. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And, notwithstanding, Mr. President, these 
facts, the Finance Committee still persists in this schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Notwithstanding those facts, elaborated 
and illuminated by the eloquence of the Senator from Iowa 
and other Senators, the Senate, by repeated votes, has shown 
their disbelief in the theories and in the facts which these 
gentlemen have presented. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Rhode Island hardly 
touches the issue. I have explained how the Finance Commit- 
tee might find some difficulty, might find some objection to the 
amendments that haye been offered, and I ean understand that 
the Senate was reluctant to accept them without that careful, 


comprehensive study which such a subject requires; but that is 
not the point. What I want the Finance Committee to do is, in 
view of the things that have transpired, to give this subject 
further consideration. The Finance Committee found no diffi- 
culty in overriding’ the cotton schedule when it was desired to 
raise the rates; the Finance Committee had no difficulty in 
applying modern and scientific methods to the silk schedule 
when it was desired to raise the rates; and why, therefore, 
should it be blind to modern and scientific methods with regard 
to the woolen schedule? There must be some way to better this 
schedule in the way of accomplishing justice and right, just as 
you have believed that there was a way to better the cotton 
schedule and the silk schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Committee on Finance would 
have no difficulty in destroying this schedule. That is not a 
difficult task at any time. The most delicate mechanism, all 
the creations of the human mind and human thought, built up, 
perhaps, as the result of ages of study and investigation, can 
be destroyed by a single blow. It does not take a sledge hammer 
to destroy the mechanism of a watch; it is an easy thing to do. 
But when a man undertakes to produce a watch—I am only 
using that as an illustration—he is dealing with a matter which 
requires great skill, infinite patience, and great judgment in 
every direction. 

We are approaching this subject, I think, with all due def- 
erence to the Senator from Iowa, from entirely different stand- 
points. I am desirous of preserving to the American farmer 
a market for his wool in the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So am I. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am in favor of preserving to the people 
engaged in the manufacture of wool in the United States a 
market. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So am I. ~ 

Mr. ALDRICH. But I am not willing to try experiments, and 
especially I am not willing to try any experiments along the 
lines of the suggestions which have been supported by the 
Senator from Iowa on the pending proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I realize the force of all that the Senator 
from Rhode Island has said. I would not want to intrust the 
construction of a watch to a blacksmith. 

The Senator from Rhode Island or the Finance Committee 
evidently regards my colleague and the Senator from Wisconsin 
as blacksmiths trying to build a watch, and therefore I have 
departed from that and have asked the Finance Committee 
to try to rebuild this watch. You have reconstructed the watch 
which represents the silk schedule. You have reconstructed 
the watch which represents the cotton schedule. Why do you 
not try your hand at reconstructing the watch which repre- 
sents the woolen schedule? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I will be able to show the Senate 
later on that each and all these amendments are not for the 
purpose of reconstruction in the nature of reform, but in the 
nature of changes that will result in destruction. Of course, I 
am not advised as to everybody's opinions upon this subject, 
but so far as I know, there has been no agitation or suggestion 
from any source of dissatisfaction with the wool and woolen 
schedules, except from one class of woolen manufacturers. If 
the great masses of the farmers of this country, or any of them, 
are dissatisfied with the present schedule, that dissatisfaction 
has not been reflected here. If the manufacturers of the eoun- 
try, with the exception 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is being reflected at this moment, so far 
as I can reflect it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is being reflected not by any direct repre- 
sentation of the farmers of the country or the woolgrowers, 
who are represented here by their organizations, by the men 
who understand their interests better than any other men in the 
Senate. Sheep raising in Iowa is certainly not a lost art, but 
it is not a profitable business, as compared with many other 
things that the people of Iowa produce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite true. 

Mr. ALDRICH.- And the woolgrowers of the country—I 
make the statement without fear of contradiction—are satisfied 
with the present tariff. The woolen manufacturers, with the 
exception of one class—and their dissatisfaction arises from 
natural conditions, which it is beyond the power of this Con- 
gress to change—are, as a rule, satisfied with this schedule. 
The persons engaged in production, the textile workers of the 
United States, without exception, so far as I know, are satisfied 
with this schedule. Who is dissatisfied? Who are the men? 

Of course the Senator from Iowa has always been a tariff 
reformer. I do not use the term in an offensive sense, but he 
has been in favor of lower duties all along the line. If he 
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were required to reconstruct our tariff, he would do it upon a 
different basis from what I would and what I think a majority 
of the Senate would. I do not find any fault with that, but I 
suggest to him that all these other interests and people are 
satisfied with this schedule. It does not necessarily follow, be- 
cause he is dissatisfied, and a few other Senators are dissatisfied 
for any reason, that we must halt the public business and try 
the impossible task of reconstructing the schedules. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not conscious of employing in my in- 
adequate efforts any different principle from that which the 
Senator from Rhode Island adopts, although I reach very differ- 
ent results in many instances. 

He asks who are dissatisfied? I have discussed the woolen 
schedule all over the State of Iowa, and even though it is at- 
tempted to be minimized here, our people believe that in the 
end, if duties are imposed that are unconscionable and too 
high, those who wear the woolen fabrics must pay the cost, 
and those people are therefore dissatisfied if those duties are 
too high. I understand, of course, the harmony between the 
woolgrowers as represented here and the woolen manufacturers. 
The truth is, as I analyze the situation, that the woolgrowers 
here are as helpless as were the beet-sugar producers in the 
schedule we were considering the other day. They do not dare 
to disagree with the Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, just 
as the sugar-beet producers were compelled by their self-inter- 
est—I am not speaking of any compulsion other than the or- 
dinary motive of the human heart and mind—to stand by and 
defend the iniquities of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
because they dared not proclaim their emancipation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Iowa, what 
he probably may not be aware of, that the present woolen 
schedule—that is, Schedule K of this bill, of the existing law, of 
the act of 1890—was prepared more largely at the suggestions 
and under the control of the woolgrowers of the United States 
than of the woolen manufacturers or of any other force or 
power. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not misunderstand 
me. I am aware that for many years that Senator has been 
carrying on a campaign in his own State for lower duties. One 
representative of that State in this body had very much to do 
not only with regard to Schedule K, but the entire tariff legis- 
lation here. There was a marked, I perhaps might say, with- 
out being too strong, a wide difference of opinion between the 
late Senator from Iowa and the present Senator from that 
State. That difference was fought out before the people of 
Iowa, and the Senator from Iowa is now here. 

In regard to the wool schedule, the people of Iowa are not 
particularly interested directly in whether the tariff on wool is 
high or low; but we have upon this floor ten or twelve Senators 
whose people are directly interested in the wool tariff, and those 
Senators are unanimous and enthusiastic in favor of maintain- 
ing the existing schedules. That those Senators represent in 
this matter their constituents, the woolgrowers of the country, 
I think the Senator from Iowa will not venture to deny. We 
have a large number of other Senators here who are protec- 
tionists, who believe in the protection on wool; and I shall try 
to voice their sentiments later on in the day, when I will show, 
I think to the satisfaction of every Senator, that these repeated 
amendments—everyone of them—have but one purpose and 
could have but one result, and that would be not to reform the 
wool and woolen schedules, but to destroy them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be vain for me to attempt to de- 
fend these amendments. They have been presented, defended, 
advocated with a wealth of reason and of argument and of fact 
that leaves me no opportunity whatever. The Senator will un- 
derstand that I am not at the present time inquiring into the 
merits of these amendments. I am asking the Finance Com- 
mittee—in view of the developments here, of the facts, that 
can not be disputed; that the manufacturer is receiving more 
than his compensatory duty; of the fact that the protective 
duty, so called, is more than can possibly be defended—to take 
this schedule, preserve its harmony, see that the structure is 
ample and fully bound together, so that it will be as secure 
as it ever was; to put it so that it can be defended before the 
American people, because if the American people are not satis- 
fied with what you do, eventually they will overturn the struc- 
ture which you are here rearing with such infinite care and 
patience. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If I understand the present situation at all, 
it is something like this: These amendments have been offered. 
They have been supported, as the Senator says, with a wealth 
of eloquence and with a great many statistics and with a great 
many statements alleged to be facts. Whether or not they are, 
I will not stop now to consider, But this discussion has been 


going on. After this matter has been presented to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, after it has been presented 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 
I yield the floor, as I have concluded what I wish to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I also yield the floor. I am very de- 
sirous of getting a vote on this question. 

Mr. WARREN, I should like to ask the Senator a question 
before he leaves the floor. I understand his contention to be 
that the manufacturers are receiving too much compensatory 
duty, coupled with a protective duty. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I have been driving at for the 
last hour and a half or two hours. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wonder that the Senator follows a 
line of that kind, because I myself followed it for a great many 
years, and there have been times, especially in my earlier con- 
sideration of this subject, when I figured it very much as the 
Senator figures it. But as I grew older and after a somewhat 
active business life I am inclined to judge more and more by 
final results. I think that is the safest way. I do not think the 
matter of technicalities enters into it so much as does the final 
result. We know what the final result has been to the sheep- 
men. We know that when we have had favorable tariff legisla- 
tion they have succeeded, and when we have not had favorable 
legislation they have failed. They have demonstrated that 
if they are protected they can raise in this country every pound 
of wool consumed in this country. 

On the other hand, we have been hearing of other lines of 
manufactures. We have heard of dividends on sugar. We have 
heard of dividends on oil. But I can not find in my investiga- 
tion that the manufacturers of woolens have shown more than 
a reasonable profit, more than a reasonable interest earned; 
and if the Senator has any information, or any Senator has in- 
formation, which proves that, taking it altogether, from first to 
last, the manufacturers of woolen goods have become multi- 
millionaires or the sheep growers have become multimillionaires, 
then I am ready to change my opinion. 

But I want to see some evidence, if somebody is getting too 
much compensatory duty or protective duty, that, after good 
management, he has made more than the ordinary rate of in- 
terest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Wyoming vote for 
my motion if I show him that the woolen manufacturers have 
made more than a fair interest on their money? 

Mr. WARREN. In the first instance, I will not, so far as his 
amendment is concerned, because that does not touch the ques- 
tion, his motion being simply a motion to rerefer to a commit- 
tee; but I shall be very glad to have the Senator show me where 
this great profit has come in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will be very glad to do so at some time. 
I want to know, inasmuch as the Senator from Wyoming has 
conceded the force of my argument, that the woolen manufac- 
turers have made more than a fair share of the duty, and 
therefore I assume that he believes that this subject should 
be remitted to the Finance Committee for its further con- 
sideration—I want to know, if I show him that the woolen man- 
ufacturers, as a whole, have made more than a fair interest, 
if he will vote for this amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is exceedingly persuasive; but 
let me say to the Senator that I will vote for any proposition 
he may produce here that looks as if it would bring the finality 
he wants if he will show me that the woolen industry, taking 
it from the time it started up to date, considering its profits 
and losses, has more than it is entitled to in interest or divi- 
dends. If he does; I will vote for any change he may suggest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not half so persuasive as is the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, who says he will vote for whatever he 
wants to vote for, and nothing else. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has not informed me whether 
he thinks the woolen manufacturers as a class, taken as a whole, 
and throughout a period of years, have made more than a 
reasonable profit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe their profits have been inordinate. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to have the evidence of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand there haye been some yery 
unfortunate manufacturers. Certainly the carded-woolen man- 
ufacturers have been very unfortunate and very unprosperous, 
but there are reasons for that, as pointed out by my colleague. 

There have been other ventures which may have proved to 
be failures, but the profits on properly conducted, wisely man- 
aged, woolen manufactures in this country have been greatly 
more than a fair interest upon the money invested. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Wyoming has raised 
the question as to woolen manufacturers. 


Mr. WARREN, I have not raised the question. It has been 
raised all the morning. : 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You immediately called attention to it. 
I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa a question before he takes 
his seat. I think the statement of the Senator from Wyoming 
is pertinent. I will preface my question by summing up. It 
ms that the carded-woolen people have not prospered under 
the present law, for reasons pointed out by the senior Senator 
from Iowa, and not denied, coming down to the fact that the 
worsted people regard that as an antiquated method. But that 
does not seem to be true of the worsted manufacturers. The 
carded people, which includes all the little mills, or most of 
them, over the country, being in one class, are discriminated 
against, as it is claimed, by this bill. Will the Senator point 
out who the chief woolen manufacturer—what corporation is 
the chief woolen manufacturer in this country, and what is the 
extent of its manufacture? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not the details before me. They 
have already been pointed out. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is it the American Woolen Company? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The American Woolen Company. But the 
Senator from Wisconsin submitted all the statistics with regard 
to that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was not here. I did pot hear that. 
Otherwise I would not ask for a repetition of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not prepared to duplicate the showing 
already made. All the observations I have made have been 
rather in the nature of gathering up—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Surely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What has already been put before the 
Senate in the way of testimony, cementing it if I could into a 
harmonious whole. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is it true that it is the largest manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is it true that it is chiefly engaged 
in the manufacture of worsteds as distinguished from the carded 
product? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Wholly. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say it is a manufacturer of both and 
not wholly of one. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I said chiefiy. Can the Senator in one 
word inform the Senate in regard to the extent of its business 
and its profit? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would much rather refer to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. So that, if the statements made by the 
senior Senator from Iowa are true, the net result will be that 
the schedule will operate in the future, as it has in the past, to 
the injury of the carded-wool manufacturer, who, I understand 
from statements made on the floor and not denied, includes most 
of the little mills throughout the country, and very much to the 
advantage of the worsted manufacturer, chief of which is the 
American Woolen Manufacturing Company. I want to get it 
clear in my mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has stated it accurately. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator has omitted the fact that the 
American carded-wool people have the largest pay roll. 

Mr. WARREN. And the largest carded-wool mill in the 
country, and perhaps anywhere in the world, is one owned and 
erected by the American Woolen Company—the Asabet mill. 

Mr. CARTER. Before the Senator from Iowa resumes his 
seat, I should like to ask him a question, with the permission 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. We have passed the metal schedule, to which 
the Senator from Iowa filed objections. We have passed the 
cotton schedule, contrary to his views of right and propriety, 
and a number of other schedules, all of which the Senator 
opposed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will not assent to the statement just made. 
I have found some objections to each of those schedules, but 
not to all of the items in those schedules, I have attempted to 
be discriminating in my objections as we have passed along. 

Mr. CARTER. None of the schedules referred to met the 
approval of the Senator in all particulars, 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite true. 

Mr. CARTER. It appears that the woolen schedule does not 
meet his approval in all particulars—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. You might broaden that a little. 

Mr. CARTER (continuing). But does in some. I desire to ask 
the Senator why it is, with the number of schedules objection- 
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able, each in its way, in some particular, the Senator from Iowa 
selects the woolen schedule alone to be recommitted for the pur- 
pose of being reframed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because there is in the woolen sched- 
ule a fallacy that is not found in any other schedule in the 
tariff bill. There is no other schedule in which there is an 
attempted separation of a so-called“ compensatory ” duty from 
a protective duty, and in the other schedules we are compelled 
to allow the protective duty to embrace all the factors or ele- 
ments in it with regard to which the American manufacturer 
needs protection. With regard to the woolen schedule there is 
injected a separate duty which is called “ compensatory,” which 
is so—no; I will not use the word which comes to my lips— 
but which is so unjust and indefensible that I thought it was 
my duty to object to it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Chair will admonish Senators to address the Chair. The 
Chair for the last ten minutes has not known who was entitled 
to the floor. The Senator from Montana had the floor. 

Mr. CARTER. I will yield it in a moment. Schedule K, 
known as the “woolen schedule,” does not embrace anywhere 
the word “compensatory.” That is a phrase used to define a 
thought arising from the schedule itself. Specific duties are 
assessed which we, for convenience, call “ compensatory duties,” 
and then comes the assessment by the yard or an ad valorem 
based upon what we call the “ manufacturer's protective duty ;” 
but I understand that this arrangement extends through all 
these schedules without any exception. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Absolutely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In a broad, comprehensive way it does, 
You have referred to the metal schedule. Let us take it. We 
will take the iron ore, supposed to have a duty of 25 cents a 
ton upon it. Its next form is in pig iron. It is proposed that 
there shall be a duty of $2.50 upon pig iron. That advance, it 
is imagined, covers the transformation, if you please, of iron 
ore into pig iron. From pig iron it is converted into steel 
ingots, and the ingots bear a higher duty on account of that ad- 
vance; from ingots into billets, from billets into rods, from 
rods into wire, from wire into nails. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania means; and I agree, and I shall point out presently 
that there is just as fatal a mistake in the metal schedule as 
there is in the woolen schedule, and the Senator from Rhode 
Island will recognize it when I say that this committee has 
reported a duty of $5 a ton on wire nails, when the duty on the 
very rods out of which the wire comes has double the duty on 
wire nails. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Iowa think that a 
correction of that mistake is a part of the work of tariff re- 
vision which we are called upon to do by the fact that we are 
here? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator realize that when he 
makes that statement he is conceding the right and the justness 
of the committee taking care of all these defects? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, and that is why I want you to 
take this schedule back and correct just as radical, just as 
obvious, a mistake as there is in the metal schedule which I have 
just pointed out. 

It is just as bad and indefensible. I do not want you to 
understand—I will reach that in a moment—nor do I want 
the Senate to understand that I think this correction in the 
metal schedule should be by lifting up the duty on wire nails. 
It should be by graduating the material which finally passes 
into wire nails. But I know you will do that. I know the 
Finance Committee will not leave the metal schedule in that 
way, and I hope you will not leave the woolen schedule in the 
way in which we have found it to be. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator willing to admit that in any 
case a revision to cure defects might be a revision upward? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam quite willing to admit it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Upward? 

Mr. CUMMINS. - Upward. I am willing to admit it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am very glad to hear that admission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. You have heard it a score of times since 
the revision began. Possibly, however, the Senator may not 
have been in the Chamber. I recognize the rule we have 
adopted in the revision of the tariff. I recognize that in some 
instances—they are not numerous, of course—there ought to 
be an increase in duties. You will not find me objecting to an 
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increase of duties unless I can show good reason why they 
should not be increased. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I can not for the moment remember of any 
single instance in which the Senator from Iowa voted for an 
increase of duty. There may have been some, but I am not 
mindful of them at present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have allowed to pass over here without 
any objection on my part a score, aye, two score, of increases 
that came from the committee and which I believed to be just, 
and, therefore, of which I made no complaint. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am glad to yield the floor if my cross- 
examiners will discharge me. 

Mr. WARREN. If I may be granted one moment, I under- 
stood that I had the floor to ask a question of the Senator from 
Iowa while he had the floor, and I supposed I yielded to the 
Senator from Indiana and to others. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I excuse myself to the Senator from 
Wyoming by the statement that I waited what seemed to me a 
reasonable time for the question to appear, and the Senator 
from Wyoming seemed to be stating in his clear and felicitous 
way the argument upon his side of the case. Therefore I with- 
— in order that his argument might have full force and 
effect. 

Mr. WARREN. The question I wished to ask the Senator 
from Iowa was whether the Senator could cite us to a con- 
tinuation of successes on the part of either manufacturers or 
woolgrowers that would be proof that either one of those avyoca- 
tions have been overprofitable, taking them from the foundation 
of the business in this country to the present time or for any 
considerable length of time. Back in the Senator's remarks 
where he was dealing with profit the question was apropos, but 
it has been deflected by the interruptions. 

I merely want to make this observation, and I will not ask 
the Senator to answer it unless he desires, I think you may 
start at the Atlantic and go to the Pacific, and from the Cana- 


dian line to Mexico, and you will hunt in vain to find any over- 


rich men or corporation, any multimillionaires who have been 
engaged in the sheep business. I think you may start following 
the same lines, and you will find very few, if any, multimillion- 
aires who made their money in the manufacture of woolens. 
There have been years when the manufacturers of woolens 
have made large profits, and there have been years when they 
made losses, and submitted the figures to show it. I submitted 
the figures a day or two ago regarding the largest woolen 
manufacturing company in this country, and it is a manufac- 
turer of both carded woolens and worsted. The statement shows 
that this corporation has never paid dividends upon any of 
its stock, except 7 per cent per annum upon its preferred. The 
company has had at times, covering the ten years or so of its 
existence, a surplus varying from nothing to perhaps 15 per cent 
of its capital. It has taken from or added to this each year, 
according to whether the business made losses or gains. For 
the year 1908 it had to take over $1,200,000 from the surplus 
in order to meet the 7 per cent upon its preferred stock, and 
the remaining surplus is doubtless less than what ought to be 
charged out as depreciation of plant. 

Now we will turn from the manufacturer to the sheep grower, 
and I will speak of that which I know, because I was present 
at the board that made the necessary entries in the books, to 
distribute dividends or assess losses. In one case it was a 
profit and in the other a large deficit. The same people, in- 
terested together in sheep growing and doing business in the 
same way, under the law of 1867, made, in a five years’ run, 
180 per cent, and divided that among those interested in the 
business, 

The same people, with two or three more added at a later 
date, and doing business in the same way, only on a larger seale, 
wrote off their books in one entry six hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand and some dollars, as a loss occurring in less than four 
years because of the Wilson-Gorman law. On the average that 
concern hag not made over 6 per cent per annum upon its money 
from the time it started to the present date, and yet it could be 
truthfully reported as having made thirty-odd per cent per 
annum not for one year alone, but for three or four years suc- 
cessively in one particular period. 

I look at general results. If this country were filled with 
multimillionaires, if we had a wealthy class of that description 
grown up out of the manufacture of woolens, it would show 
that it had been a profitable business, an overprofitable business, 
but I have not seen any figures and I can not find any, and I 
do not believe any Senator can submit any that will show that 
that industry as a whole, covering a period of years, has made 


8 more than a reasonable interest upon the capital 
nyested. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I desire to explain my vote on 
the pending amendment. During the roll call, under the rules 
of the Senate, we have no right to explain our votes. I intend 
to vote in favor of the amendment, on the ground that it reduces 
instead of increases the duty on raw wool. I do not want to 
increase the duty on raw wool. I 

I find on page 3058 of to-day’s Record that the senior Senato; 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] put this question to the Senato: 
from Wisconsin : 


But as to raw wool, as I understand, the amendments propose rates 
slightly in advance of the Dingley rates. p 


The Senator from Wisconsin answered : 
A fraction of 1 per cent in advance. 


Then again the Senator from Wisconsin said: 


The average ad valorem duty on raw wool is less than 45 per cent. 
My amendment proposes a duty of 45 per cent on wool, which is a 
little higher than the average. 

I have made a calculation, which has been verified, and I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin was mistaken. I think in- 
stead of raising the duty on raw wool he reduces it by a slight 
percentage. It is upon that belief that I propose to vote for his 
amendment, because if I thought it would increase the duty on 
raw wool, I am very frank to say that I would vote against it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, who announced an inten- 
tion to discuss the amendment which has been offered, is evi- 
dently inclined to postpone the-discussion until after it has 
been disposed of by the Senate, I intend just before this vote is 
taken to say a few things which are intended as a sort of fare- 
well address as far as I am concerned on this wool schedule. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee said a moment ago 
that the effect of the amendments which I had offered and 
which yesterday met the common fate that sometimes happens 
in this world to good and eyil alike operated to entirely destroy 
the framework and the system of the wool schedule. I was 
sorry to hear the honored chairman of the Finance Committee 
say that, after I had spent so much time putting the amend- 
ments in harmony with the scheme of Schedule K as it has 
come down to us from our ancestors. 

The amendments which I proposed retained every outpost of 
this so-called “citadel of protection.” I proposed simply to 
abolish an obsolete and, as I think I showed, disadvantageous 
distinction between the classes of clothing wool. I proposed to 
make the compensatory specific duties of the existing law appli- 
cable to the wool contained in imported cloths. And yet on 
reading the debate yesterday, for I have felt it my duty not 
only to listen to it but to read it, I find an evident misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation of the amendments proposed by me 
fixing the duty on the wool contents of woolen goods. I cer- 
tainly ought not to have been understood to say that there was 
anything in the amendments which necessitated the ascertain- 
ment of the particular kind of wool which the completed fabrics 
are composed of. Yet the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
in answering me, and I think the Senator from Rhode Island 
also, claimed that it was impossible to ascertain the kinds of 
wool, whether pure wool or noils or wastes, in the finished 
goods. That is, of course, so; but there is nothing in the 
amendments which I proposed that requires the ascertaining 
of any of these things. 

The amendments merely proposed to apply the wool rates of 
33 cents or 44 cents per pound to the weight of the wool found 
upon examination to be in the cloth or other article, regardless 
of whether such wool is of the first or second classes, or noils 
or wastes. These wool rates are just the same as at present, 
and there certainly is no necessity in either case to find out the 
kinds of wool which enter into the finished articles. 

In the case of mixed wools, shoddy, wastes, noils in fin- 
ished goods, my amendments would operate precisely as at 
present, as the rates of duty are the same, and would be applied 
to all the animal fibers found in the goods, regardless of their 
quality, just as at present. Moreover, I have adhered to the 
same dividing lines of values adopted in the present law. I 
have also retained the same ad valorem rates as now in the 
law, in order to fully cover the materials and cost of produc- 
tion which might enter into the fabrication of the finished 
goods, a fact which the Senator entirely overlooked in criticis- 
ing the amendments, as he seemed to think that the cotton or 
other vegetable contents of the goods would not receive any 
duty. This ad valorem duty of 50 per cent applies to the values 
of the finished goods, and necessarily covers all its ingredients, 
even the wool contents, besides the specific wool duties. And as 
the 50 per cent ad valorem is one of the highest ad valorem 
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rates in the tariff, it fully compensates for any vegetable fibers 
found in the goods. Yet it was stated that if the amendments 
which I offered were adopted, every piece of goods would have 
to be analyzed, in order to ascertain the weight of the wool 
contained therein, and the honored chairman of the Finance 
Committee gave the Senate the weight of his great authority 
to show the thing was visionary and impracticable and im- 
possible of administration. Yet, Mr. President, does every ton 
of lead or zinc ore have to be sent to the New York laboratory 
to assay its contents to find the exact percentages of contents, 
and so forth? Does every piece of cotton cloth have to be ex- 
amined microscopically, every inch of such goods, to rightly 
determine the number of threads to the square inch? Does 
each yard of silk goods have to be analyzed to determine the 
various details necessary to properly fix the duties? All such 
articles, subjected to specific duties based upon the various 
conditions or contents, are left in this bill, exactly the same 
situation in which I have proposed to leave articles that are 
composed in whole or in part of wool. 

I have said this because I do not desire the impression to go 
abroad that I was contemplating any disturbance of the frame- 
work of Schedule K. I was trying to repair it, or seeking 
to do so, and to improve it, but if every amendment which I 
suggested had been adopted, the framework, the scheme, of 
Schedule K would have been found fitted to all of them. 

But these amendments have all been rejected, and now the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, whose speeches on this 
floor have reflected days of toil and research, altogether credit- 
able to the office of Senator of the United States, has offered 
a series of amendments differing somewhat in form, although 
not generally differing in purpose, from the things which were 
in my own mind, in connection with the amendments which I 
offered upon yesterday. 

It is to be regretted that so many of them are to be put to- 
gether and to be disposed of in one yote. It would be a very 
useful work for the Senate to take up each one of them and 
analyze it with care and with skill. We will probably not be 
able to do that. It is sufficient to say that the Senator pro- 
poses a straight ad valorem upon wool. ‘The scheme which I 
proposed undertook in a general way to equalize the duty on 
wool of the first and second classes by stating it proportionally 
in the ratio of the shrinkage of the raw wool; but in view of the 
fact that wools which have the same shrinkage sometimes have 
a variation in value, it-will be seen at once that the scheme 
which I had in mind was not in any sense a perfect ad valorem 
scheme. It equalized only the shrinkage and left out of the 
calculation the inequalities that would remain by reason of 
the differences in value, which sometimes appear in case of the 
same shrinkage. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has carefully calculated the ad 
valorem equivalent for the present duties which have existed 
in our laws year after year and have operated fairly well. He 
has proposed an ad yalorem assessment of 45 per cent. If I 
had been writing the amendment, I would have put it a little 
higher, in order to cover certain possible vicissitudes in the wool 
trade, which appear from an examination of the statistics some- 
times in the most eccentric fashion. Nevertheless, he substan- 
tially reproduces in an ad valorem statement the existing duties 
upon raw wool, and then by a calculation, aided by experts of 
our own Government, he has fixed the manufacturers’ protective 
duty and the corresponding compensatory duty upon what ap- 
pears to be an orderly, scientific basis—a basis which we have 
a right to look to in the settlement of such a question. 

Nobody, so far as I can find out, came before either the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means or the Committee on Finance to give 
a definite foundation for any man's opinion as to what the rela- 
tive cost of production in the United States and the countries 
which compete with us actually is. Mr. Whitman, president of 
the American Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, who was the 
chief witness before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, not only refused to go into that question, but he sol- 
emnly told the committee that the question was an idle one, 
impossible of solution. He said: 

We should have been glad to furnish you with information relating 
to comparative costs of production of woolen goods in foreign countries 
and the United States, but this is unobtainable. Our manufacturers 
are not admitted to the factories of Europe, and it is not ssible to 
secure reliable details from foreign manufacturers regarding either 
costs, operations. or systems of production. Every avenue of informa- 
tion regarding the foreign wool manufacture is jealously guarded from 
American inguiry by foreign manufacturers; but even if we were 
granted every opportunity for investigating costs of production both 
abroad and at home, we do not believe the results would assist you 


in revising the woolen tariff under conditions that now exists in the 
industry. 


So here we have the spokesman of these great interests seri- 
ously telling Congress not only that it was not possible to find 
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out the cost of this production in other countries, but he also 
said that it was impossible to find out the cost of production 
here, and adding, with a cynicism that is almost humorous, that 
even if we could find out the relative cost of preduction, it 
would be of no importance in the work which we are now trying 
to do in the Congress of the United States. 

I do not go as far, possibly, as my honored friend from Wis- 
consin in following this method of determining what the duties 
ought to be. I expect I am a little more radical in my attach- 
ment to the protective doctrine, at least in some particulars, 
than many of my associates here. I have always held that 
even if the level of production between two countries is the 
same, nevertheless such a country as this, with such a market 
as we have, is entitled to an advantage of a substantial charac- 
ter, even in doing business with a competing country upon the 
same industrial level with ourselyes, for the reason that there 
are ups and downs in the business of all countries, and there 
are now nations in the world that are making a specialty of 
their export business, They have given bounties to stimulate 
exports. They have subsidized the merchant marine with ad- 
yantages in favor of the exports of home production. They 
have given over the use of state railway systems to help out the 
export trade, by giving it favorable rates compared with the 
rates commonly enjoyed by citizens in the ordinary business of 
the country. There are evil times in the business of the world 
when markets which are accessible are made the receptacle of 
the remnants of stocks that can not be sold at home, and it is 
that system of modern business which sometimes dumps vast 
masses of merchandise upon unprotected market places that has 
broken down the doctrine of free trade in England. 

Not long ago Mr. Chamberlain made speeches in all the great 
cities of England and Scotland on the reformation of the Brit- 
ish revenue laws. They form a book nearly as large as that 
book [exhibiting], which contains this tariff bill, with the notes 
and comments attendant upon it.. All of them were long 
speeches, all of them practically on the same subject, and the 
bound volume of these discourses exhibits Mr. Chamberlain— 
now at the end of his great career, entering the valley of the 
shadow of death—in the days of his strength, one of the great- 
est popular orators who ever spoke the English tongue, espe- 
cially in his dealing with the practical everyday questions that 
relate to the business and welfare of the community of which 
he was a part. His proposition was to put around the little 
island a protective wall, a tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem, not 
particularly for the purpose of aiding home industries, but to 
prevent the competitors of English factories in other countries 
from using that English market place as a dumping ground for 
their surplus products in evil times, thereby breaking down the 
industrial interests of the nation. 

I welcome that as a new evidence of the fact that the doc- 
trine of protection, world-wide in its acceptance, embracing 
now, as it looks to me, all parties in the United States, is 
about to enter upon a new era of rational and systematic and 
just application to all the market places of the world, and 
especially to the market place of our own country. 


So I am not sure that my honored friend from Wisconsin has 
taken into account all the elements that ought to enter into this 
problem, but I do know with what fidelity he has studied it. Ido 
know that, without regard to weariness and the loss of sleep, day 
and night, he has pursued the problem which ought to have been 
solyed for us by those who are charged with direct responsi- 
bility for this business in the Congress of the United States. 
Therefore, as a protest against Schedule K, as an evidence that 
I still demand its reexamination, in the light of all the facts 
and all the attendant circumstances connected with it, I shall 
cheerfully cast my vote for the amendments that have been 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no wish to address the 
Senate on the pending schedule, but I wish to inquire of the 
Chair whether the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
has submitted a motion to recommit the schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the motion to recommit has not been made. 

Mr. STONE. Then the pending question is upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a word. 

The amendments of the Senator from Wisconsin were sub- 
mitted only a short while before we adjourned last night, and 
the adjournment was taken about 11 o’clock. The amendments 
were read from the Secretary’s desk and printed in the RECORD 
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this morning. We had no opportunity to examine the amend- 
ment or amendments until this morning, about the time the 
Senate reassembled. 

In looking over the amendments as well as I could without 
assistance, it is evident that they cover practically the whole 
of this schedule and constitute an entirely new scheme, not 
only as to the form in which the duty is to be levied, but also 
in other important particulars. 

Mr. President, much just complaint has been made here 
about the haste with which the Finance Committee has driven 
the Senate along in the consideration of the pending bill, and 
without giving sufficient opportunity to Senators to intelligently 
examine its provisions. The Senator from Wisconsin has now 
submitted a plan wholly different from that embodied in the 
bill, and we are asked to pass judgment upon this plan with 
only an hour or two within which to examine it. At the very 
start there are two or three things perfectly evident. The 
bill which passed the House of Representatives, and as it came 
to the Senate, made numerous material reductions in the Ding- 
ley rates as applied to various paragraphs of this schedule. 
The Senate Committee on Finance has stricken out those House 
reductions and in every instance restored the rates carried in 
the Dingley law. I have looked into the rates proposed in the 
sweeping amendments submitted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin—that is, as well as I could under the circumstances— 
and I find that in some instances he has increased the Dingley 
rates and in some instances has reduced them. 

Mr. President, for myself I am earnestly and aggressively in 
favor of a substantial reduction of the rates prescribed by this 
schedule below the rates fixed in the Dingley law. If the 
scheme presented by the Senator from Wisconsin, taken as a 
whole, is a substantial reduction below the rates fixed in the 
Senate bill or the present law, then, from my point of view, it 
is preferable to the Senate bill. But I would like to know if 
it is also a substantial reduction below the rates fixed in the 
bill passed by the House. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have offered is substantially the rate of the existing law on 
all raw wool. The House bill left the rate of the existing law 
on all raw wool On all manufactured products it is a sub- 
stantial reduction, based upon the carrying over into the manu- 
factured products as a compensatory duty the ad valorem of 
45 per cent on the high-class goods and 35 on the low-grade 
class goods, which it provides for the raw product. That com- 
pensatory duty carried over into the manufactured product is a 
substantial reduction in the compensatory specific duty which 
is fixed by the existing law. The House bill left the same spe- 
cific duties on all manufactured products except flocks. So, 
Mr. President, the amendments which I have offered here pre- 
sent the most substantial reduction which has been offered to 
this Senate for their consideration during the pendency of this 
bill. 

I will say that these amendments are based upon the most 
careful investigations which have been conducted by impartial 
experts employed by the Government, whose testimony has been 
furnished not only to the Department of Manufactures, but 
was also laid before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, and is the only impartial testimony 
which has been furnished as bearing on Schedule K in this 
whole proceeding. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, last night the Senator from 
Wisconsin stated that the general average on wool as provided 
in his amendments would be a fraction of 1 per cent above the 
general average fixed by the present law, treated from an ad 
yalorem standpoint. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Now, if the Senator will pardon me just a 
second, I have taken his amendments this morning and com- 
pared the ad yalorems he fixes with the ad valorems stated in 
the present law and in the Senate bill, which are the same. 
I have compared the ad valorems fixed in the amendments of 
the Senator with the ad valorems set forth in the statistics 
which have been furnished us from various official sources, 
and I discover that in some cases the ad valorem fixed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin on wool is less than that 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand. 

Mr. STONE. It is less in some cases than that we find in 
the present law and in other cases it is greater. Is the general 


average on wools proposed by the Senator larger than the 
general ayerage of the present law? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I calculate it, Mr. President, it is 
a shade more, a small fraction of a per cent; but the Senator 
from Missouri will understand that that was based upon the 
importations of 1907. The importations are varying always, 
and the ad valorem rises and falls with the importations; but 
45 per cent is substantially, taking one year with another, the 
duty upon raw wools, combining the first and second classes 
together. So it is fair to say that as a proposition to write 
into a statute that is to go along year after year, it is sub- 
stantially the law of to-day, you might say exactly the law o 
to-day, as applied over a long series of years. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not attempted to strike 
the average, for that would be difficult without expert assist- 
ance, but the Senator from Wisconsin, having such assistance, 
has struck the average. But as I view it, after the hasty 
examination I have been able to give it, it seems to me that the 
general average of the rates proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin on the various grades of wool is lower than the 
present average, and certainly not higher than the present 
average as it will run from year to year. His amendments 
would leave wool substantially where it is under the present 
law. But upon manufactured fabrics made of wool, while there 
appear to be occasional increases, yet, taken as a whole, the 
amendments proposed by the Senator would make very ma- 
terial reductions in the existing rates. The present rates are 
extrayagantly high, and although I do not think that the pro- 
posals of the Senator from Wisconsin go far enough, they seem 
to me to be a good, long step in the right direction. Because 
I so believe, Mr, President, I shall yote with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendments 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the voll. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], who 
is at his home ill. My colleague [Mr. Hare] is also at his home 
ill. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Virginia to my 
colleague, and shall vote. I vote “nay.” I shall not make this 
announcement again during the day. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] on all 
votes to-day. I make this announcement for the remainder of 
the day. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surru! 
to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY], and vote. 
I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. GORE (when Mr. Owen's name was called). 
league [Mr. Owen], if present, would vote “ yea,’ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I wish to announce that my colleague 
IMr. FLETCHER] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. He has 
a pair with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRIddS! 
on this vote. 

Mr. KEAN. My colleague [Mr. Brices] is necessarily absent. 
He is paired, as has just been stated, with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. If present, my colleague would vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
With the permission of the Senate, I will withdraw my vote 
and observe my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 44, as follows: 


My col- 


YEAS—32. 
Bacon Clapp Hughes Owen 
Bail Clay Johnston, Ala, Paynter 
Bankhead Cummins La Follette Rayner 
Beveridge Davis Martin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md. 
Brown Foster Nelson Stone 
Burkett Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Overman Tillman 
NAYS—44. 

Aldrich Crawford Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Curtis Guggenheim Piles 
Brandegee Depew Heyburn Root 
Bulkeley Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Burnham Dillingham ee Smoot 
Burrows Dixon Lodge Stephenson 
Burton du Pont McEnery Sutherland 
*arter Elkins Nixon Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Oliver Warren 
Crane Frye Page Wetmore 
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NOT VOTING—15. 


Bradley Daniel McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Briggs Fletcher MeLaurin Smith. S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Richardson Taylor 
Culberson Jones Shively 


So Mr. La FoLLETTE’S amendments were rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraphs 
down to 3380—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
sent a motion 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will allow the declara- 
tion to be made by the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Simply to have the paragraphs 
agreed to as amended. That is all, Then the Chair will recog- 
nize the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My motion, Mr. President, was that if we 
are going to recommit this schedule to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, it had better be done before the paragraphs are agreed to 
by the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; these paragraphs were reconsidered by 
unanimous consent solely for the purpose of allowing these 
amendments of the Senator from Wisconsin to be voted upon, 


and I ask that they 
The paragraphs being agreed to 


Mr. President, I desire at this time to pre- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
would not prevent the Senator from Iowa from offering his 
motion thereafter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A motion to recommit would be just as 
much in order then. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraphs 
to which the amendments were rejected will be agreed to. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I addressed the Chair some 
time ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desired to know whether 
the Senator from Oklahoma wished to object. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to inquire the numbers of the 
paragraphs included in the announcement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Down to paragraph 380. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to offer an amendment to paragraphs 370 
and 375 before they are finally agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Would it be—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object to this manner of procedure. These 
paragraphs were understood to be reconsidered simply for the 
purpose of permitting the Senator from Wisconsin to offer some 
amendments with respect to them; and I ask that the para- 
graphs be now agreed to. They have been agreed to, I think. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I object. I have two amend- 
ments which I desire to offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then the Chair will put the motion. 
The Senator from Rhode Island moves that the paragraphs—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, that ought not to be neces- 


sary. 

Mr. BACON. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. These paragraphs were only reconsidered 
for that purpose, and for that purpose alone. If we can not 
do business by unanimous consent in the Senate without having 
somebody, after the thing is done, interpose an objection, we 
had better find it out. I consented frankly and freely to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin to have all these 
paragraphs reconsidered. Of course we could have insisted 
upon a vote upon them; and then they would not have been 
reconsidered at all. The last vote settled that. I hope the 
Senator from Oklahoma will not try to interfere with what has 
been the unbroken custom of the Senate with reference to these 
matters. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma will 
still have an opportunity to present his amendments—— 

Mr. GORE. I certainly have no disposition to violate the 
unanimous-consent agreement, but I will say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that I think the amendments will only 
occupy a few moments, and it might be just as well to dispose 
of them now as when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. After these paragraphs have been agreed 
to as they have been heretofore adopted, then I shall have no 
objection to considering the amendments to which the Senator 
from Oklahoma refers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, and the paragraphs are agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have a few remarks to 
make upon the nature of some of these amendments. If the 
Senator from Iowa desires to—- 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Rhode Island will remember 
that it was agreed that I should offer certain amendments 
which I have prepared, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly. I only want to occupy the 
attention of the Senate for five or ten minutes in the discussion 
of one of the amendments on which the Senate has just voted. 

Mr. BACON. I certainly have no objection to that. My ob- 
ject in rising was that I understood the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cuammys} was about to make a motion to recommit, and 
I desired my amendments aeted upon before that was done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Georgia is right 
in that. I think the amendments of the Senator from Georgia 
ought to be disposed of first. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I withhold my motion to recommit until 
whatever amendments are desired to be submitted shall be sub- 
mitted and acted upon; but before we pass from the schedule I 
want a chance to offer my motion to recommit. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I think, Mr. President, the amendments which 
I have to offer are probably in order at this time. The Senator 
from Rhode Island does not wish to discuss any pending amend- 
ment, and his remarks can be made just as well after-my 
amendments are offered. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. But I want to make some remarks while 
this yote is fresh in the minds of the Senate; and I think I am 
entitled to the floor for that purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINS] was more or less to the effeet 
that the Committee on Finance has not properly considered this 
schedule. He also suggested that the amendments which have 
been offered were in the nature of reform amendments. I do 
not intend to take the time of the Senate to discuss but one 


of them, and that the amendment upon which the Senate has 


voted providing for the imposition os a duty of 45 per cent ad 
valorem upon wools of the first and second class. I say—and I 
think I will be able to show—that this amendment is in viola- 
tion of the platform declarations of both political parties and 
of every political party; that it violates the theory upon which 
the protective policy is based; and it also violates the theory 
upon which free trade or tariff reform is based. The effect of 
this amendment upon wools of the first class is to practically 
reduce the duties one-half. The effect of the amendment as it 
applies to wools of the second class is to increase the duties 
considerably, at least 2 cents a pound upon the basis of the im- 
portations of last year. 

The protective theory, as we have always supposed and as it 
has always been voted for in the Senate, is based on the idea 
that the duties should be equivalent to the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and abroad. The duty as 
proposed by the amendment to which I now refer, so far as it 
applies to first-class wools, puts the woolgrewers of the United 
States at the mercy of their competitors abroad. 

A few years ago foreign wools of the first class were offered 
for sale in this country and sold at a price of from 10 to 11 
cents. Forty-five per cent of that is from 43 to 5 cents a 
pound, instead of 11 cents, as imposed by the law and imposed 
by the committee amendment—4j to 5 cents a pound at a time 
when the woolgrowers of the United States were threatened 
with destruction on account of the incursions of foreign wools. 
At such a time as that, if we were to have a change in the 
rates, it ought to be an increase, instead of a decrease. The 
amendment takes this duty of 11 cents a pound, in other words, 
a specific duty, such as has been imposed by all protective tariffs 
from time immemorial, and reduces it in the name of reform 
one-half. 

Senators may say that is a very exceptional case. Within 
a few years cross-breed wools have been quoted in foreign 
markets at 9 cents a pound. By this amendment the duties 
would be reduced from 11 cents a pound to between 4 and 5 
cents. I have on my desk the present quotations of foreign 
wools in the last number of the London Economist, which has 
just reached here, showing that the average price of grease 
wools from the Cape is from 7} to 8 pence per pound, or in the 
neighborhood of 15 or 16 cents. Forty-five per cent of that 
would be a duty of from 6 to 7 cents a pound, instead of 11 
eents a pound. 5 

These wools do not come to the United States in competition 
with our wools now. Why? Because Congress in its wisdom 
has erected a barrier to keep them out. None of them are now 
imported. For whose benefit? For the benefit of the wool- 
growers of the United States. 

These Cape wools, as I have said, are quoted at from 74 to 8 
pence. I have before me also a statement of the price of South 
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American wools for the December sales of 1907, the only figures 
available, The sales averaged from 4} pence to 8 pence, and 
the highest price of the whole lot was 8 pence per pound, or 
less than 16 cents. I use round figures for illustration. That 
would mean a duty of 7 cents a pound, instead of 11 cents. 
The duties on all the wools upon which it is the policy of Con- 
gress, and always has been the policy of Congress, to impose 
protective duties are proposed to be reduced nearly 50 per cent 
by this amendment, which has received the votes of Senators 
upon both sides of the Chamber. 

I should like to know what my friend from Iowa [Mr. Cuat- 
MINS] and my friend from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE] are going 
to say in their protective speeches in this country. How are 
they going to explain their votes in reducing the protection 
which is afforded the woolgrowers of the United States from 
40 to 50 per cent by their action in this matter? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Rhode Island will find 
out what the Senator from Iowa will say immediately. In my 
remarks this morning I stated directly and positively that I 
fayored a specific duty on wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator was not recorded that way in 
the vote which has just been had. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not speak for a reduction of the duty 
on wool; and the motion that I was attempting to make con- 
tained in its first paragraph an instruction to the committee to 
report the duty on wool unchanged. I voted on the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am afraid the Senator’s explanation will 
be too long, and I have promised the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] that I would consume but a brief time 

Mr, CUMMINS. No; it will not. I voted for all the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin, because they were to be 
voted for en bloc. It was solely 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe primarily in an ad valorem 
duty on wool, and have so stated over and over again. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator’s apology will be ac- 


cepted here. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mark you, Mr. President, I have made no 
apology. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will have to ask the Senator to excuse me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nothing that I have said can be construed 
in that way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, I will have to ask the Senator to ex- 
cuse me from further colloquy in that connection. The votes 
of the Senator from Iowa, the Senator from Indiana, and of a 
number of other Senators who have heretofore been and are 
now, I assume, protectionists will have to be explained on the 
stump to the people who are interested in this wool business. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will pardon the Senator, but I must go on. 

Mr. CLAPP. I merely want to say it will keep us much 
busier explaining somebody’s else yotes. [Applause in the 
galleries.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again admonish 
the visitors in the galleries that they must not indulge in any 
demonstrations of approval or disapproval. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, my votes on this schedule 
and upon this bill certainly will need no explanation to myself, 
and I am quite sure that they will need no explanation to my 
constituents, to whom I am directly responsible; but I say 
again that these Senators who are protectionists, who have 
been especially insistent that the farmers of this country should 
be protected by tariff duties, and who have been appealing to 
the farmers who have sheep, who produce wool, and who are 
entitled to pretection in every community of the land—that 
those Senators, for the purpose of trying to bring about a re- 
form upon the tariff bill which is now under consideration and 
to secure revision according to their ideas, are found voting 
here for reducing the duties practically one-half upon wool 
which comes in direct competition with the woolgrowers of the 
United States. The Senators can explain that yote as they 
please to their constituents or to anybody else; but I am stating 
the facts as to what their votes have done, and they will not be 
able to explain that. 

I have just been handed this dispatch: 


John L. Bows & Bros.’ Liverpool circular of May, just received, quoted 
unskirted Buenos Aires merino, shrinking 65 per cent, at 6łd., equiva- 
lent to 13% cents. 
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Or 6 cents a pound duty on wools that are more competitive 
with the wools of the United States than any other wools in 
existence. That is the effect of this provision as to wools of 
the first class. 

Now, what effect does it have upon wools of the second class? 
It increases the duties upon wools of the second class 2 or 3 
cents a pound. Why? Was that done for the protection of the 
farmers of the United States? Those wools are not in competi- 
tion with the woolgrowers of the United States, and the in- 
creased duties upon wools of the second class can only be justi- 
fied as a revenue duty. 

Now, do Senators sitting upon the other side think that a 
revenue duty should be as high as 45 per cent? Was any 
Senator, within the knowledge of anybody, in any of the tariff 
debates or discussions of the past, suggested making revenue 
duties as high as 45 per cent upon articles that enter into the 
consumption of our manufacturers? I think not. Wool was 
put upon the free list in 1894. I have never found in any 
Democratic tariff or in any Democratic speech, or in any Demo- 
cratic platform in the United States, a suggestion that a duty 
upon raw material as high as 45 per cent ought to be levied as a 
revenue duty. Does any Senator upon the other side think 
that he would be justified in voting for that kind of a duty as 
a revenue duty? He certainly would not, I assume, vote for it 
as a protective duty, because, as I repeat, wools of the second 
class are not competitive. The worsted manufacturers, about 
whom so much talk has been indulged in in this Chamber, do 
not use wools of the second class. They used them in 1867, 
when these rates were first suggested, but now I think I am 
perfectly safe in saying that ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
wool now used by the worsted manufacturers of the United 
States are wools of the first class—one hundred and odd mil- 
lion, or 80,000,000 pounds, or whatever it is, that comes into 
this country in competition with the woolgrowers of the United 
States. 

I am suggesting to our friends upon this side of the Chamber 
who voted for this amendment that reform of a protective tariff 
ought not to be carried on in that way. We are here bound by 
every obligation of our platform, by every obligation that we 
have as Senators loyal to our party and to its principles, loyal 
to the principle of protection—we are bound, in my judgment, 
to resist all efforts of this kind, even if they are made in the 
name of reform, and if, as they think, they are pledged to vote 
for a downward revision. This is not the spot, gentlemen, for 
a downward reyision by which you will take away from the 
woolgrowers of the United States one-half the protection which 
the policy of our party, which every enactment for protection, 
has always included. I say, gentlemen, it is easy to carry this 
talk of reform and of downward revision to an extreme which 
will destroy the confidence of the people of the United States 
that we intend to maintain the protective policy at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be able to take great satisfaction out of the 
course which he has pursued this afternoon. Assuming that he 
is right in the position which he has taken, that his declara- 
tions are unassailable, it is an impeachment of his leadership 
in the Senate. The want of confidence in that leadership 
which has come to some Republican Members of this body 
finds justification in his course to-day if never before, He 
knows well, sir, the position in which Republican Senators have 
been placed in attempting conscientiously to find their way in 
the consideration of this great measure. What aid, what 
assistance has he given them, withholding, as he has, informa- 
tion upon this bill until he had compelled everybody to vote 
upon amendments paragraph by paragraph? 

Does he expect, sir, to instill confidence in the Republican 
membership of the Senate and before the country by proceeding 
in that manner, by assuming that in our effort to discharge 
our obligations we have blundered, while he, the Republican 
leader, has aided in placing us in a position of embarrassment 
before our constituents? 

I say this, not because the Senator from Rhode Island, with 
all his craftiness, has succeeded in placing anything before the 
Senate that will embarrass a Republican who supported these 
amendments, because he has not. He has stated half truths. 
He has pursued the same policy to-day that has discredited his 
leadership in this body and before the country, 

He brings in a great bill here for the revision of the tariff, 
keeps everybody in the dark with respect to all the important 
facts upon which that revision should be made, and is silent 
when he should speak. But now because there are men here 
representing their constituencies according to principle, this 
Senator, since they will not vote blindly, because they will 
not permit Rhode Island arbitrarily to dictate to them, throws 
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about the feet of Senators who are here pressing forward in the 
line of what they conceive to be their duty, the network of his 
superior knowledge and of his fine chicane. 

Mr. President, let me say to that Senator that I come from a 
State where by long training the people demand reasons for 
what their representatives do. The Senator said in response to 
the interruption of the Senator from Minnesota that his vote 
would need no explanation to his constituents. That is true. 
The Senator has a system in the State of Rhode Island under 
which 11 per cent of the voting population can control the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator. He comes from a State where 
it is possible for a man to put through the legislature a fran- 
chise for nine hundred and ninety-nine years for the public- 
service corporations of his State and still maintain his political 
supremacy there. He does not need to explain. He can yote 
as he will, without explanation, 

We come from States where we are expected to explain, and 
we are doing the best we can to determine what is right. The 
Senator from Rhode Island did not give us any information. 

He made no report upon this bill. He made no explanation 
of this bill when it was presented to this body for its consider- 
ation, and whenever Senators have arisen here in their places 
and have asked for light, what has been the answer? I have 
gathered here and shall present to the Senate before this debate 
finishes the answers the Senator has made, beginning with a 
rebuff when the first explanation was asked for by the Senator 
from Iowa, and on through the whole course of this debate. 

Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate or trespass upon 
the favor of the Senator from Georgia to contrast again the 
proceedings on this tariff bill with proceedings on former tariff 
bills. 

Being thrust on the floor by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, without either oral explanation or written state- 
ment, it stands alone, I say, in tariff history, and I am con- 
strained to remind the Senate that there is a reason for it. 

Since 1897 economic changes have occurred in this country 
which puts the protective system upon an entirely different 
basis than in the framing of any previous tariff laws. Duties 
which were excusable and justifiable in 1883, in 1890, in 1897 
can not be justified to-day. 

If duties were to be maintained at the high standard fixed in 
the law of 1897, if they were to be raised as in the cotton and 
many other schedules of this bill so that the general average 
would stand at nearly 4 per cent higher than the general aver- 
age of the Dingley law, with combinations preventing the people 
of this country from having any protection through competition, 
it was perhaps just as well that the Senator from Rhode Island 
attempted to put this bill through without explanation. 

No revelation has been made by the Senator with respect to 
this particular amendment or the wools to which it applies, I 
called attention on this floor to the fact that there were classes 
of wools against which these specific duties levied 500 and 600 
and 700 per cent. And I said then, and I say now, and I am 
prepared to defend anywhere a proposition to put that duty 
upon a reduced ad valorem basis that will admit the wool with 
which to weave the coarser fabrics and give the poor people of 
this country an opportunity to wear something besides shoddy 
and cotton. 

It is true that my amendment fixed the ad valorem duty at 
45 per cent. On the wools included within the whole bracket 
of the first paragraph covering first-class wools the average 
duty was 46 per cent under existing law. However, taking 
just the one principal item of imports, valued in round numbers 
at more than $22,249,000 and which produced the great bulk 
of revenue, amounting to nearly $10,000,000, the ad valorem 
equivalent of the present duty was 44.52 per cent. My amend- 
ment would not work upon that importation a reduction that 
any Senator from any wool-producing State of this Union would 
have any trouble in defending. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that he need not feel any anxiety about the report which Sen- 
ators from the Middle West will be able to make when they 
return here after having met their constituents and stated their 
positions upon all these questions. He can not by any legis- 
lative trick respecting amendments that have been voted upon 
plant in the minds of Senators here who haye been exercising 
some independence any timidity or terror with regard to their 
votes. I have no 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I ask that paragraph 2 of Rule XIX be 
read, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was looking at it when 
the Senator rose to the point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator invokes that rule every 
time I speak. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
rises to a question of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I surrender the floor. I have finished 
what I have to say. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Regardless of that, the Senator 
from New Hampshire rises to a point of order. That does not 
dispose of the point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not state that it does. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to say that in my experience in 


this body I haye never heard so often repeated accusations 
against individual Senators. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
just charged the Senator from Rhode Island with practicing a 
legislative trick. I ask that the rule be read, that the Senate 
may know what it is, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the rule, 
section 2. 

The Secretary. Rule 19, paragraph 2, page 19, of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate: 


No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desire a ruling? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire would 
like a ruling on that point. I think it is time we had a ruling. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the words 
used by the Senator from Wisconsin violated that section of 
the rule, and the Chair trusts that in further debate the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and every other Senator will bear that 
provision in mind and not again transgress the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to say, in response, that 
that rule seems to be invoked against those who stand on this 
side of these questions. It has never been read, and the read- 
ing has never been called for by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, when some one upon the other side of these issues has 
transgressed it. 

Mr. President, I shall endeavor, while I remain a Member oi 
this body, to observe this rule, and I should like to have it ap- 
plied to me—and it has not been applied to me, as the RECORD 
will show, and as I can call Senators on both sides to witness— 
as it is applied to other Members of this body. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to say—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not criticising the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That he will apply it to all Sen- 
ators with equal fairness whenever the rule is invoked. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Yes. I want to say to the Chair that 
I understand it is the business of the Chair to enforce the rules 
when they are called to the attention of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My suggestion of criticism was not 
leveled at the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no request now pending. 
The Secretary will read the first amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out of the bill from 
paragraph 356 to paragraph 372, inclusive, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


The duty upon all wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and oth 
like animal; and upon shoddy, , wool extract, pes rags, mango, 
and frocks, yarn waste, thread waste, and all other waste compos 
wholly or in part of wool shall be thirty per centum ad valorem, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the several paragraphs which are 
enumerated, six or seven of them, and in lieu of which it is pro- 
posed to strike out and to insert an amendment, are paragraphs 
which relate entirely to the duty on raw wool, and the amend- 
ment which I propose is one which would impose an ad valorem 
duty of 30 per cent on all classes of raw wool. 

I shall not attempt to make any general discussion of this 
question to-day, and I desire to say only a few words on this 
amendment. Of course those of us in the minority can not make 
the tariff bill nor can we determine its provisions. At the same 
time we have a responsibility here, in the absence of the ability 
to make the bill, to contribute whatever may be in our power 
to make it as good a bill as possible, or, if I may express it in 
another way, to make it at least as unobjectionable a bill as 
possible in the remoyal of the burdens imposed on the people by 
the existing tariff law. 

For that reason Senators with whom I am associated polit- 
ically have continuously endeayored to assist those, whoever 
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they might be and to whatever party they might belong, or on 
whichever side of the Chamber they might sit, in any effort 
that has been made to reduce these duties. Whatever of 
action there has been in that regard by ourselves has been 
solely animated by that purpose and with that design. 

We do not believe in the principle of a protective duty. We 
believe in the principle of the levying of tariff for the purpose 
of raising revenue. Therefore when we have in the progress 
of this consideration voted for protective duties, as we fre- 
quently have done in voting for the amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], and other Senators, we have done so 
not because they were the duties which we would have desired 
to impose, but because the duties proposed in such amendments 
were duties less objectionable than the duties proposed in the 
bill. They were amendments which, although protective, pro- 
posed duties which, if such amendments had been adopted, would 
have niade those duties less onerous to the people than the duties 
which are contained in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, the amendments which I have proposed do 
not profess to be amendments for protective purposes. They 
are framed and designed as revenue duties. They do not pro- 
pose to impose duties which shall in themselves be protective. 
Nevertheless, it is true that every duty, whatever may be the 
purpose of it, is necessarily in a degree protective. Every duty 
imposed, however light, disturbs normal conditions. It im- 
poses a burden upon some and confers a benefit upon others. 
It imposes a burden on those who cousume, and it confers a 
benefit upon those who produc» similar articles in this country. 
That is what we know as incidental protection. It is unayoid- 
able as the necessary effect of every tariff duty. But the amend- 
ments which I have offered have not that as the primary design, 
and only recognize that it is unavoidable in their influence. 

I desire to say in this connection that, in my opinion, the duties 
which are proposed in these amendments, although in them- 
selves designed for revenue, furnish all the legitimate cid and 
encouragement to our domestic industries which are required 
for their successful prosecution. 

I have but one word to say with reference to the duty on raw 
wool, while under other circumstances I would be glad to dis- 
cuss that question somewhat at length. There is one sugges- 
tion which I desire to make to Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusrper] last even- 
ing spoke of the fact that it was very much to be desired that 
in this country we should produce all the wool which would 
be needed for our domestic consumption, and he added that 
there was no reason why we should not do so. I assume that 
that is a sentiment which finds an echo in the wish of every 
Senator, that it is to be desired, and furthermore, that we not 
only desire it, but believe it to be practicable for this country 
to produce all the wool which it consumes. 

But I desire to go a step further and say that it is not simply 
desirable that this country shall produce the wool which it con- 
sumes, but that it is also desirable that it shall produce a great 
deal more than it will consume, and that it shall sell a large 
surplus of raw wool abroad, as we sell abroad a great sur- 
plus of raw cotton, If there is any Senator in the sound of 
my voice on either side of the Chamber who differs with me 
in that proposition, I want him now to say it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. IL will not say that, but I ask the Senator 
where we would find a market for wool more than we would 
consume in this country as long as the conditions are such 
that the foreign wools are worth only about half as much? 

Mr. BACON. I am not going to be led aside upon that now, 
because the question I have asked is simply a step in the prop- 
osition which I am proposing to submit to the Senate. I do 
not understand the Senator from North Dakota, or any other 
Senator, to take the position that it is not desirable that we 
shall produce wool, not only to the extent of our consumption, 
but in excess of our consumption; in other words, that it is to 
the interest of our country that there should be just as much 
wool produced as it is possible for us to produce, just as it is 
to our interest to produce just as much cotton as it is possible 
for us to produce. 

The point that I want to call to the attention of Senators is 
that the moment we produce more wool than is consumed in 
this country and there is a surplus of it, that moment the pro- 
tective tariff ceases to be a protection to the woolgrower, and 
the woolgrower has got to take his place in the domestic indus- 
try and economy of this country, in the same way that the pro- 
ducer of cotton has to take it, or the producer of wheat has to 
take it, or the producer of any other great agricultural staple in 
the country where there is a surplus production over domestic 
consumption. 


Mr. McCUMBER rose. 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator will kindly wait until I get 
through with the statement of the proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought the Senator asked a question 
and wanted it answered. 

Mr. BACON. I did ask the Senator a question, and I thought 
he had answered it. If the Senator desires to still further 
answer the question, I will be more than happy when I finish 
the proposition. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. 

Mr. BACON. One of two things must be conceded: Either 
that it is not desirable that in this country there should be a 
production of wool which shall exceed the needs of the country, 
or we bave to concede the further proposition that if it is pro- 
duced to that extent it must then stand upon its own strength 
and can not call upon the balance of the country to support it 
in its alleged weakness. The surplus fixes the price of any 
article. There is a great surplus of cotton produced in the 
United States, and in consequence the price of cotton is fixed 
in the markets of the world. A duty of a dollar a pound would 
not affect the price of cotton a fraction of a cent. In the same 
way, whenever we produce a surplus of wool, the tariff can 
net, by duties imposed, affect the price of wool in the United 
States. 

We now produce in this country something like 300,000,000 
pounds of wool, three-fifths of what we consume, and we have 
only to double our present product in order to have 100,000,000 
pounds of wool in excess of our domestic consumption. 

We hear every day, repeatedly, in this debate the complaining 
and mournful statement by Senators that unless the wool in- 
dustry receives aid by having a contribution levied on and col- 
lected from the balance of the country for its support, it must 
go down and fail. If that contention is true, then we are con- 
fronten necessarily by the conelusion that we must confine the 
production of the wool product in this country, not only now 
but always, to the amount of our domestic consumption, and that 
we can never look to the production of wool in the same way 
that we produce other staple agricultural products—cotton, 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, and all others—not only for our own 
consumption, but to sell to the world and to receive back that 
which constitutes in our favor the balance of trade. 

Such a conclusion as this can not be accepted. It is offensive 
and repulsive to everyone who has an appreciation of the re- 
sources of our country and of the enterprise and industry 
of our people. I have no idea that it costs any more to make a 
dollar’s worth of wool than it costs to make a dollar's worth 
of cotton. I do not believe it costs as much; and the same 
effort and industry which enables the production of cotton, 
without any help from a tariff duty of any kind, will enable 
the woolgrower to produce woo! without crying out to the 
people of the United States to contribute money out of their 
pockets to make their industry successful. 

And yet it was only yesterday that the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Carter] stood on this floor and claimed the right to 
a high protective duty on raw wool on the ground that the wool- 
growers there paid in wages $40 a month to the sheep herder, 
and gave him board, in the words of the Senator, “as good as 
that found in a Washington City hotel.” The Senator's State 
is the largest wool-producing State in the Union, and his argu- 
ment, put in plain English, is this: The Montana woolgrowers 
ean not afford, out of the legitimate profits of their business, 
to pay $40 a month and New Willard board to their sheep 
herders, and therefore to enable them to pay these high wages 
and give this fancy board to their sheep herders, and besides 
this put immense increased profits in their own pockets, the 
whole people of the United States must be taxed for their 
benefit, and the money handed over to them for this purpose. 
And, in the very same breath that the Senator demanded that 
the Georgia cotton grower should be taxed to help pay the high 
wages and give the fancy Washington City hotel board to the 
Montana sheep herder, he said he hoped “the Montana sheep 
herder will never be compelled to work for the wages paid the 
Georgia cotton-field hand.” That, Mr. President, is a striking 
illustration of the whole protective-tariff principle, and, of 
course, I utterly denounce and protest against the whole scheme. 
If the business of woolgrowing in America is to become a 
great business like cotton growing, the woolgrowers of America 


must face the world prices for wool in the world's markets, and 


not be dependent upon the artificial protective prices of a pa- 
ternalistic subsidy. 

I repeat what I said on yesterday, that I would put the Mon- 
tana sheep herder exactly where the Georgia cotton laborer is— 
making his living by the sweat of his brow, and receiving pay 
according to the value of his labor. I do not propose to ask that 


the people of Montana shall be taxed for the purpose of paying 
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the wages of the Georgia cotton laborer, nor do I desire that the 
people of Georgia shall be taxed in order to pay the wages of 
the Montana sheep herder. 

Therefore it is, Mr. President, that this duty of 30 per cent, 
proposed in the amendment offered by me, is not designed as a 
protective duty, but is designed as a revenue duty. 

I can not elaborate that, Mr. President, and I do not propose 
to further occupy the time of the Senate in the discussion of 
this amendment. But I will reply to any question the Senator 
from North Dakota may wish to ask me. I will now listen to 
the Senator from North Dakota if he wishes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not care to take any part in the 
discussion. I understood from the Senator’s statement that 
he is not feeling well, and I did not care about entering into 
the discussion at this time. I simply wished to make a state- 
ment. I made one statement, but I thought I had not suffi- 

“ciently answered the Senator, and I wanted more time for that 
purpose. I will not press it. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator may propound the question gener- 
ally, and after I conciude some other Senator on my side will 
answer it if desired. There will be no trouble about that. I 
do not want the Senator to let it pass with the idea that a 
question was asked that can not be answered. The Senator can 
be accommodated if he desires to discuss that question. 

I shall say no more with regard to this amendment, and I 
will not ask for a vote if any other Senator desires to discuss it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have only recently exam- 
ined the amendments suggested by the Senator from Georgia, 
and I trust that the Senator will postpone the consideration of 
these amendments until the bill is reported to the Senate in 
order that Senators on this side of the Chamber may have the 
opportunity to examine them and vote intelligently. I wish to 
Say that unless that course is pursued, I shall have to ask to be 
excused from voting. I wish, Mr. President, to follow the 
Democratic platform in my votes regarding the reduction of 
tariff duties. The Democratic national platform declares as 
follows: 

Material reductions should be made in the tariff upon the neces- 
saries of life, especially upon articles competing with such American 
manufactures as are sold abroad mo:e cheaply than at home; and 
gradual reductions should be made in such other schedules as may be 
necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 

Now, Mr. President, pursuing the policy of gradual reduction 
called for by the Democratic platform, my view is this: That 
the duties on the necessaries of life should not exceed 30 per 
eent and that the duties on those articles termed “luxuries” 
should not exceed 60 per cent. I believe that upon the total 
volume of dutiable products now imported into this country an 
average duty of from 30 to 40 per cent will have to be imposed 
in order to provide the revenue which the country needs, but I 
would reach this result gradually and not precipitately. 

One of the amendments offered by the Senator from Georgia, 
the amendment to paragraph 373, contains the following note 
at the end of the paragraph: 


In equivalent, maximum 143.02 per cent ad valorem. 


In other words, I understand that the computation of the 
Senator from Georgia, doubtless derived from experts and from 
the report of the Finance Committee, is that the duty imposed 
upon articles contained in paragraph 373 amount to 143 per 
cent. Now, what is the reduction which the Senator proposes 
to make in the paragraph which he proposes to substitute for 
paragraph 373? It is a reduction to 40 per cent ad yalorem. 

So I find, with reference to paragraph 374, the equivalent 
maximum under the Senate bill is 141 per cent ad valorem, and 
the reduction made by the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia is a reduction to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

So throughout these amendments I find these great reduc- 
tions made. Whilst they would reduce the duties imposed upon 
these particular articles to a revenue basis, and whilst I should 
favor a gradual process of reducing them to that basis, the basis 
suggested by the Senator from Georgia, yet, in my judgment, it 
is too radical to attempt immediately to reduce the duties in 
excess of 100 per cent to a maximum of from 35 to 45 per cent. 

I would much prefer to see this accomplished by a gradual 
process extending over a period of five or ten years and accom- 
plishing a reduction of these excesses above revenue duties at 
the rate of one-fifth or one-tenth per annum, so that gradually 
and progressively we would reach the revenue basis, which is 
the standard established by the Democratic party as the ulti- 
mate goal. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party, in my judgment, acted 
wisely in this platform when it declared for a gradual reduc- 
tion of excessive rates. It realized the fact that these abuses 
created by a high protective system had entered into the indus- 
trial life of the Nation, and that it would be impossible, with- 


out injuring the prosperity of the Nation itself, to radically 
cut out these abuses. Therefore it declared its purpose to be 
to gradually make these reductions of excessive duties, leaving 
it to the judgment of Congress as to the period over which the 
reduction should be extended and the percentage of each 
reduction. 

As I understand it, the minority members of the Finance 
Committee have not yet deliberated upon any particular bill or 
schedule with a view to action pursuant to our platform. That 
may be regarded as unnecessary, in one view, because it is im- 
possible for us to write our policy in the statute book; and thus 
far we have contented ourselves simply with aiding the minority 
of the Republican party in attempting to reduce duties admit- 
tedly excessive. But if, as a party, the Democratic party now 
proposes to take this entire tariff and shape a tariff of its own, 
or to take a schedule as important as the wool schedule and 
shape a tariff of its own, it seems to me that that work should 
be entered upon with great deliberation; that we should have 
the benefit of the deliberation and the advice of the minority 
members of the Finance Committee; that we should have a 
conference upon the subject; that we should determine what 
this policy of gradual reduction of excessive duties means; that 
we should determine the period over which it should be ex- 
tended; and that we should determine the installments in 
which it should be made. And until the Democratic party 
takes deliberate action of that kind I should prefer not to vote 
upon any amendment to that effect offered by an individual 
Senator, whose ultimate conclusion I might approve as involv- 
ing a return to the revenue basis, but whose process of reach- 
ing such conclusion I might object to as too rapid and revolu- 
tionary and contrary to the rule declared by the Democratic 
convention. : 

I trust the Senator from Georgia will delay the consideration 
of this matter until we will have an opportunity of conferring 
together. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BAILEY. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH and 
Mr. Bartey answered to their names. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was trying to get the atten- 
tion of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
desire to debate the question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to say a few words. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not see the Senator. 
The Chair will recognize the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it will not do to establish a prece- 
dent of that kind. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not mean to estab- 
lish a precedent. The Senator from Kansas was on his feet, 
demanding recognition when the roll call began. The Chair 
thinks that it is not the intention of any rule to shut off a 
Senator arbitrarily. The Senator was upon his feet demanding 
recognition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two Senators answered to their names, and 
under the Senate rules I think the roll call must proceed. I 
will not raise the point now, but I want to say that is too 
dangerous a precedent to go unprotested. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair agrees that there is no 
possibility of waiving the rule, and if a roll call has been begun 
it can not be interrupted, but in theory the roll call had not 
been begun, because the Senator from Kansas was demanding 
recognition. The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, in voting against the amend- 
ments which the Senator from Georgia may present, where, in 
my judgment, the duties proposed are lower than they ought 
to be, I do not want to have it understood that it is any inderse- 
ment of the bill as it now is. Some of us have expressed our 
views as to what the duties ought to be by voting for the re- 
ductions suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. While 
there may be a number of the amendments which have been 
offered by the Senator from Georgia which I can not vote for, 
I do not want, as I said, that vote to be in any way construed 
as an indorsement of the schedule as it has been framed by the 
Finance Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. S 

Mr. TALIAFERRO (when Mr. FLETCHER's name was called). 
I again announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] and his pair with the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr, Brices]. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD (when Mr. Gamere’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. GAMBLE] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samira]. If the 
junior Senator from Michigan were present, he would vote 
“nay” and I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when Mr. Owen’s name was called). 
league [Mr. Owen], if present, would vote “ yea.” 

My. TILLMAN (when the name of Mr. SMITH of South Caro- 
lina was called). My colleague [Mr. SĮmrra of South Carolina] 
is detained at home because of illness in his family. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OLIVER (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. I discover that he has not voted, and I there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 50, as follows: 


My col- 


YEAS—21, 
Bacon Foster Money Stone 
Baile Frazier Overman ‘Taliaferro 
Bankhead Gore Paynter Tillman 
Cla Hughes Rayner 
Culberson Johnston, Ala, Simmons 

8 Martin Smith, Md. 

NAYS—50. 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Flint Penrose 
rah Crane e Perkins 
Bourne Crawford Gallinger Piles 
Cullom 3 Root 
Bristow Cummins Heyburn Scott 
Brown Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bulkeley Kean Stephenson 
Burkett Diek La Follette Jutherland 
Burnham Dillingham Lodge Warner 
Burrows Dixon McCumber Warren 
Burton Dolliver Nelson Wetmore 
Carter du Pont Nixon 
Clapp Elkins Page 
NOT VOTING—20. 

Beveridge iel McEne Richardson 
Bradley Fletcher McLaur Shively 
Briggs Gamble Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Hale Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Owen Taylor 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, before proceeding to the state- 
ment of the next amendment, I desire to extend my congratu- 
lations to the other side of the Chamber that I have been en- 
abled to do what even the great power and ability and un- 
wearied effort of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
has not been adequate to accomplish during this debate—I 
have put the Republican party in this Chamber solidly to- 
gether upon at least one yote on this bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the fur- 
ther amendments proposed by the Senator from Georgia. Then 
the Chair—— 

Mr. BACON. Possibly that had better be done before I state 
what I desire. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will then ascertain 
whether there is objection to voting on all the amendments at 
once. The amendments will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. - It is proposed to amend the bill further by 
striking out paragraph 373 and succeeding paragraphs to para- 
graph 389, inclusive, and by inserting the several paragraphs 
in lieu thereof as follows: 

“373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more 
than thirty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one- 
half times the duty imposed by this section on one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class and in addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; valued at more than thirty cents TE pound, the duty per 
pound shall be three and one-half times the duty imposed by this sec- 
tion on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto, upon all the foregoing, forty per centum ad valorem.” (In 
equivalent, maximum 143.02 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ 373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, forty per centum ad 
“Xmen further by striking out paragraph 374, on page 130, which is 
as follows: 

374. On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every deseri 
tion made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this 
section, valued at not more than forty eents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be three times the duty imposed by this section on a pound 
of unwashed wool. of the first class; valued at above forty cents per 

nd and not above seventy cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
oe four times the duty imposed by this section on one pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class, and addition thereto, upon all the fore- 
going, fifty per centum ad valorem; valued at over seventy cents r 
pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this 
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section on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class and fifty-five 
a rot ad valorem.” (In equivalent, maximum 141 per cent ad 
alorem, 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 574. On knit fabrics, and alt fabrics made on knitting machines or 
frames, not including wearing apparel, and on shawls made wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, valued at not exceeding forty cents per pound, thirty-fice per 
centum ad valorem; valued at more than forty cents per pound, forty 
per centum ad valorem.’ 

5 further by striking out paragraph 375, on page 130, which is 
a WS : 

“375. On blankets, and flannels for underwear composed wholly or 
in part of wool, valued at not more than forty cents per pound, the duty 
per pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this section on two 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto thirty 

r centum ad valorem; valued at more than forty cents and not more 
han fifty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the 
duty imposed by this section on one pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto thirty-five per centum ad valorem. On 
blankets composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than fifty 
cents pe ound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty im- 
posed by this section on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, 
and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. Flannels com. 

wholly or in part of wool, valued at above fifty cents per pound, 
shall be classified and pay the same duty as women’s and children's 
dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of similar character 
and description provided by this section: Provided, That on blankets 
over three yards in length the same duties shall be paid as on cloths.” 
uivalent, maximum 165.42 per cent ad valorem.) 
And insert the following in lieu therof: 
“375. On blankets, hats ra wool, flannels for underwear and felts for 
printing machines, composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more than thirty 
cents per pound, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more 
than thirty and not more than forty cents per pound, thirty per centum 
ad valorem; valued at more than forty cents pound, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, That on blankets over ‘three yards in 
length the same duties shall be paid as on woolen and worsted cloths.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 376, on page 131, and 
paragraph 377, on page 132, which are as follows: 

“376. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar description and character of which the 
warp consists wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with the 
remainder of the fabric composed wholly or in ogi of wool, valued at 
not ex ing fifteen cents per square yard, the duty shall be seven 
cents per square yard; valued at more than fifteen cents per square 
yard, the duty shall be eight cents per square yard; and in addition 
thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above seventy cents per 
pound, fifty per centum ad valorem; valued above seventy cents per 
pog fifty-five r centum ad valorem.” (In equivalent, maximum 


r cent ad valorem.) 

“377. On women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this 
section, the duty shall be eleven cents per square yard; and in addition 
thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above seventy cents per pound, 
fifty per centum ad valorem; valued above seventy cents per pound, 


all the foregoing, 
weighing over four ounces per 


eaters yard, the duty shall be the same 
as imposed by this schedule on cloths.” (In equivalent, maximum 118 
per cent ad valorem. 


And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, or goods of similar description or character, and on all maru- 
factures composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not over fifty cents 
per pound, thirty-fice per centum ad valorem; valued at more than 
fitty cents por pound, fifty per centum ad valorem.” 

Amend urther by striking out paragraph 378, on page 132, which is 
as follows: 

“878. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, wool hats, shawls whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, composed yaong or in part of wool, the duty per pound shall be 
four times the duty imposed by this section on one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto sixty per centum ad 
valorem.” (In equivalent, maximum 95.98 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lien thereof: 

“ 378. On clothing, made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
aroy de: tion, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not 
specially provided for in this act, felts not specially provided for in 
this act, all the foregoing composed wholly or in part oF. wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at above 
one dollar and fifty cents p pound. pity per centum ad valorem; 
valued at less than one dollar and tif y cents per pound, thirty-fice 
per centum ad valorem. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, 
or other outside garments for ladies and children’s apparel, and goods 
of similar description or used for like purposes, and on knit wearing 
apparel, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up, or manufactured wholly 
or in part, forty per contum ad valorem.” 

Ame urther by striking out paragraph 379, on page 132, which 
is as follows: 3 

“379. Webbings, gori suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, gings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, gimps, 
cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and arti- 
cles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles em- 
broidered by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel 
buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manu- 
factures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever mate- 
rial composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is 
a component material, whether containing Índia rubber or not, fifty 
cents per und and sixty r centum ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 
maximum 80.83 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“319. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, deltings, bindings, 
braids, galtloons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trim- 
mings, laces, embroideries, head nets, nettings and veitings, buttons or 
barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, an 
3 7 6 joing which are clastic or nonelastic, made of wool, worsted, 

ha of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, 
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acorsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a com- 
ponent material, forty-five per centum ad valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 380, on page 133, which 
is as follows: 

* 380. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 
sixty cents per square yard and in addition thereto forty per centum 
ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 66.34 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in Heu thereof: 

“380. Aubusson, Azminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured or 
lain, carpets woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of 
ike character or descriptions, forty per centum ad valorem.” 

3 further by striking out paragraph 381, on page 133, which is 

as follows: 

“ 381. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, sixty cents 

ar square yard and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem.” 
In equivalent, 72.67 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“Bi. Barony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description. forty per 
centum ad valorem.” 

Aa further by striking out paragraph 382, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 

“382. Brussels carpets, neue or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, forty-four cents per square yard and in 
addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem,” 
per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“382. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, forty per centum ad valorem.” 

9 further by striking out paragraph 383, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 

383. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed 
on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like char- 
acter or description, forty cents per square yard and in addition thereto 
Sisi pet centum ad valorem.’ (In equivalent, 58.86 per cent ad 
valorem. 

And insert the following in lleu thereof: 

“383. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on 
the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description, forty per centum ad valorem.” 

Aneng further by striking out paragraph 384, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 

384. Tapest Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpan of like character or description, printed on the warp te 

wi 


(In equivalent, 75.81 


Otherwise, enty-elght cents per square yard and in addition thereto 
forty per centum ad valorem.“ (In equivalent, 60.73 per cent ad valorem.) 
And insert the following in lieu thereof: 


“ 584. Tapestry Brussels carpets, Ronced or plain, and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or description, printed on the warp or other- 
wise, forty per centum ad valorem.” 

ARN further by striking out paragraph 385, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“$85. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 
twenty-two cents per square yard and in addition thereto forty per 
centum ad valorem.” (in equivalent, 66.72 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 285. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and ali chain Venetian carpets, thirty 
per centum ad valorem.” 

pee further by striking out paragraph 386, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“386. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, eighteen cents 
square yard and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem.” Kin 
equivalent, 58.63 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

5 886. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, thirty per centum ad 
valorem.” 

e further by striking out paragraph 387, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“387. Carpets of every description, woven whole for rooms, 
oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, ten cents a 
square foot and forty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That in The 
measurement of all mats, rugs, carpets and similar articles, of whatever 
material com , the selvage, if any, shall be included.” (In eguiya- 
lent, 60.01 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

« 387. Carpets of every description woren whole for rooms, and orien- 
tal, Berlin, and other similar rugs, forty per centum ad valorem.” 

Anena further by striking out paragraph 388, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“$88. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, twenty- 
two cents per square yard and in addition thereto forty per centum ad 
valorem.” m equivalent, 70.86 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“388. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, felt car- 
peting, figured or plain, thirty per centum ad valorem.” 

me ire further by striking out paragraph 389, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“389. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in 
part of any of them, not specially provided for in this section, and mats, 
matting, and rugs of cotton, fifty per centum ad valorem.” 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“389. Carpets and carpeting, of wobl, far, or cotton, composed in part 
eee not specially provided for in this act, thirty per centum ad 
valorem.’ 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the offering of 
the amendments as one amendment and voting upon them all at 
the same time? The Chair hears none. It is ordered that all 
the amendments be voted on together. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, without unduly detaining the 
Senate, I want to say that this schedule is, in my opinion, one in 
which it is of the utmost importance that there should be reduc- 
tions, and very material reductions. This importance is be- 
cause the articles contained therein, and upon which most ex- 
cessive duties are imposed, relate to those things which are 
most commonly in use, which are necessary, not only for the 
comfort, but for the health and the very life of the people. 


They relate to all articles of clothing of wool or in part made of 
wool, whether for the rich or the poor;-they relate to all ma- 
terials out of which clothing is made of wool, or wholly or 
partly of wool; they also relate to all such things as carpets, 
rugs, blankets, not only the fine ones but the commonest, and 
everything else essential to clothing of the person or the com- 
fort of the home so far as that class of articles is concerned. 

Mr. President, it staggers belief when we look through this 
schedule of the bill to note the excessive and extortionate duties 
which this bill proposes to levy and collect from the people of 
all classes on all these articles of universal and necessary use— 
things essential to health, comfort, and decency of appearance 
of the people throughout every hour of the day and of the night. 

Sir, let us look at some of them. Without going through the 
matter at length, I want to call attention to some figures which 
I have taken from the book óf Estimated Revenues, which the 
Finance Committee itself has furnished to us. 

The first paragraph now before us in the bill relates to yarns. 
I am not going to go into details at all as to these articles, but 
just simply indicate their nature, unless some Senator desires 
that I should do so with more particularity. The first article 
relates to yarns from which the cloths, and so forth, are made, 
and upon which, according to the tables furnished us by the 
Finance Committee, the maximum ad valorem equivalent is 
143.02 per cent. This amendment proposes to reduce that to 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph in the bill is on cloths, knit fabrics, and 
articles of that class upon which, according to the tables fur- 
nished, the duty in the bill is 141 per cent ad valorem; and upon 
that the amendment offered by me proposes a duty of 35 per 
cent and of 40 per cent upon the different classes of those articles, 

The next paragraph in the bill relates to blankets and flan- 
nels. According to the tables furnished by the Finance Com- 
mittee the maximum duty upon those articles is 165.42 per cent, 
and the amendment proposes to reduce the duty on the same 
articles to 25, 30, and 40 per cent, according to the different 
classification of those articles, 

The next amendment is to the paragraph providing duties for 
women’s and children’s dress goods and things of that class, 
upon which the duty prescribed in the bill is 115.53 per cent, 
and in an additional paragraph on the same subject the maxi- 
mum duty is 118 per cent. For those two paragraphs the 
amendments proposed by me will reduce the duty to 35 and 50 
per cent, according to the classification of the article, the same 
classification being preserved as that which is specified in the bill. 

The next paragraph is ready-made clothing. On articles of 
wearing apparel of every description the duty in the pending 
bill is 95.98 per cent, and the amendment which I propose is an 
ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. 

The next paragraph is as to webbings, gorings, suspenders, 
braces, and so forth, upon which the equivalent ad valorem duty 
in the pending Dill is 80.83 per cent, while the amendment pro- 
posed by me is for a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is for the various kinds of the finer carpets, 
Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and so forth, upon which the ad 
valorem duty in the pending bill is 66.34 per cent, and upon 
which the amendment proposed by me would impose a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is upon a different class of carpets, Wilton 
and Tournay velvet carpets, upon which the duty in the pending 
bill is 72.67 per cent and upon which the proposed amendment 
would levy a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is as to Brussels carpets and all carpets 
of like character, upon which the equivalent ad valorem duty is 
75.81 per cent, and upon which it is proposed in the amendment 
to that paragraph to impose a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is upon velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, 
upon which the equivalent ad valorem duty in the pending bill is 
58.86 per cent, and upon which it is proposed in the amendment 
to levy a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is on tapestry Brussels carpets, upon 
which in the pending bill the duty is 60.73 per cent, and upon 
which it is proposed in the pending amendment to impose a duty 
of. 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is on ingrain three-ply carpets, upon which 
the duty imposed in the pending bill is 66.72, and upon which 
the pending amendment proposes to impose a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is on two-ply ingrain carpets, upon which 
the equivalent ad valorem duty in the pending bill is 58.63 per 
cent, and upon which the amendment proposes to levy a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

The next paragraph is upon carpets of every description enu- 
merated here, Axminster and others, and including rugs, on 
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which the equivalent duty in the pending bill is 60.01 per cent, 
and upon which the pending amendment. proposes to levy a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The next amendment is as to druggets and bockings, printed 
or colored, upon which the equivalent ad valorem in the bill is 
70.86 per cent, and upon which the pending amendment proposes 
to levy a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The next is carpets and carpetings of wool, flax, or cotton, 
or composed in part of any of them, not specially provided for 
otherwise, on which the duty proposed by the pending bill is 
50 per cent ad valorem, and on which the pending amendment 
proposes to impose a duty of 30 per cent. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that it is necessary for me to 
say anything further in this regard, certainly not unless some 
debate grows out of it. The figures presented constitute a suffi- 
cient argument in themselves. The Senator from Rhode Island 
says that this particular schedule is not the one where revision 
downward should be had, but, according to my view, it is the 
schedule of all schedules, relating, as it does, to the clothing of 
the people and those other things which are essential for their 
warmth dnd comfort in their homes—the one schedule, above all 
others, upon which there should have been material reductions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
Georgia is aware that the rates which he proposes are as low, 
or lower, than those impesed by the Wilson-Gorman Act, which 
put raw wool upon the free list. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will suggest te the Senator 
that they are not identical, but that they are in that neighbor- 
heod; and I would say to the Senator that the material differ- 
ence between the amendment whieh I have proposed to the 
wool schedule and the Wilson law is the fact that, while there 
is no effort to impose a protective duty upon raw wool, there 
is the imposition of that which I think is important as a gen- 
eral rule in cases of raw materials—a proper revenue duty. 

It is proper to say that ignoring the fact that the Wilson law 
permitted raw wool to.come into the country free, the proposed 
amendment imposes a duty of 30 per cent. I am not unmindful 
of the argument which is made by Senators that there should 
be a differential duty; but the Senator from Rhode Island, 
above all men in this Senate am expert upon the tariff sched- 
ules, will of course recognize the fact that that is purely a pro- 
tective argument and not a tariff-for-revenue argument. 

I am not indifferent, Mr. President, to the suggestion that 
the industries of this country should have an advantage, so 
far as it ean be legally had in the imposition of legitimate 
revenue duties, over industries in other countries; but at the 
same time I am very frank to confess, if there were no revenue 
required to be raised by a tariff, I myself could not, according 
to my view of the law, favor the imposition of a tariff simply 
for the purpose of raising prices in this country. I do not think 
we have the power to do that; and it is only under the guise 
of the raising of revenue that all these high-protective duties are 
levied. Although it would be the logical conclusion of the pro- 
tective-tariff argument, yet I think it would be a bold man who, 
in the absence of any necessity for revenue, would impose a 
tariff duty simply to keep desirable articles out of the country, 
and in that way advance the prices of domestie articles. There- 
fore, in recognizing that, I go upon what I consider to be the 
broader principle. 

Besides the important reduction in rates of duty, the distin- 
guishing feature, I will remark in passing, between this amend- 
ment and the bill is that the amendment substitutes ad valorem 
duties for specific duties, which, I think, is the only fair way 
of collecting this tax from the people. We are taxed in direct 
taxation according to valuation, and we ought, so far as prac- 
ticable, to be equally taxed in indirect taxation according to 
valuation. While it is true that the tax upon raw wool is ap- 
proximately, but not altogether, as great under my amendments 
as upon the manufactured article, it is also true that the value 
of a manufactured article out of a given quantity of wool has 
been, by the manufacturer, increased over the value of the 
original raw wool, and consequently the manufactured article 
does not come in at the same tariff cost, even if at the same 
rate of duty, as that at which the raw article comes in. If a 
raw article costs $1, and in its manufactured state it is worth 
$2 when it is imported, of course the importer of the manufac- 
tured article necessarily pays twice as much duty upon a given 
quantity of the manufactured wool as he does when he imports 
raw wool. 

But I will not go into that discussion, because it is not neces- 
sary. This matter has been very largely thrashed over in the 
Senate in the differences among the Republicans themselves, 
and the only difficulty which I have had with my learned and 
distinguished brethren on the opposite side—or rather on the 
opposite side of the political division, because it so happens 


that there are some of them sitting physically on this side—the 
great difficulty I have had with them is that they have not fol- 
lowed their arguments to their logical conclusion. The argu- 
ments which they have used here have not simply been argu- 
ments against extortionate rates, but they are arguments which, 
reduced to their proper analysis, have exposed in as graphic a 
manner as it would be possible to have any tariff-for-revenue- 
only advocate expose—I will not use harsh words, but I will 
say the injustiees and the illegalities and the partiality and 
the favoritism which are inseparable and inevitable in the case 
of the imposition of a tariff for protective purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, before this vote is taken, I 
want to repeat practically what I said preceding the other vote. 
If I felt that the duties provided in the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] would amply protect the 
labor engaged in the making of these articles for commerce 
from direct competition with labor abroad and would make 
up the difference in the cost of production, I would cheerfully 
vote for them; but, after having examined very briefly the data 
accumulated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
it seems that these duties are somewhat less than the duties 
suggested in his amendments, which were figured out very care- 
fully to previde for the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. So while voting against this amendment, or 
these amendments, as they are to be voted upon en bloc, I do 
not want it to be construed to be in any sense an indorsement 
of what I regard as the inordinate duties of the pending bill. 
I have protested against them as best I could by supporting 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Iowa as well as 
those offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, and I want to 
let that protest stand; but being a Republican, believing in the 
principles of protection, and believing that the duty should 
cover the difference between the cost of production here and 
abroad, I can not vote for these amendments because I fear 
such provision is not amply made. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, for the benefit of the distin- 
guished Republican Senators who have not, previous to my În- 
tervention, voted with the Senator from Rhode Island, I desire 
to call attention to one fact. Of course the suggestion which 
has been made by Senators on both sides of the Chamber as to 
any alliance or agreement between the Democrats and any ele- 
ment of the Republican party in this controversy, has had its 
complete quietus by the failure of the Republicans upon that 
side to vote with us upon the amendment last considered. We 
have voted for amendments which they have proposed simply 
because they were in furtherance of the views which we enter- 
tained as to the necessity of reducing the tariff in order that 
the people might be relieved from the burdens, the outery 
against which called forth this extra session. We sacrificed 
very much of our particular views when we voted for certain 
measures which were offered here by them, because we did not, 
as an abstract proposition, favor any of them; but we thought 
it was in furtherance of a great object, to wit, the reduction 
of existing duties. I regret that the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber whom we thus cooperated with, with the view 
that I have stated, have not seen fit to waive any of their 
particular views in order to join with us in furthering this 
great movement through the amendments proposed by us. 

I want to call attention, in order that the importance that 
they should have done so may be realized, to the testimony of 
a Republican which I have read before to Senators in this 
Chamber as to the great necessity and importance, in order 
that the people might be relieved from grievous burdens, that 
this tariff should be reduced, and reduced most materially. 

I heretofore in a debate called attention to it, the Senator 
from Rhode Island being the one from whom I particularly 
asked consideration when I read it before, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, coming from this source, it seems to me the truth of the 
allegations should have been inquired into by the Republican 
party; they should have known whether what this high Re- 
publican authority states is true or is not true. If it is the 
truth, as stated by him, then what is the answer to be given 
to the action of the Senate in the passage of the bill which has 
been presented to us by the Finance Committee, and which has 
been so tenaciously clung to by the majority of Republicans, 
and the opportunity to change which has not been now taken 
advantage of by those Republicans in the Senate who seem to 
recognize the propriety and the importance of this revision? 

I did not intend, Mr. President, prior to what the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Brtsrow] has said, to read this, but I think 
it should be emphasized that we stand in the face of a tremen- 
dous injustice being done to the American people by the ex- 
isting tariff law; and if what this distinguished Republican— 
and he avows himself a Republican—says is true, a most mon- 
strous and unjust tribute of money is being daily levied con- 
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tinually upon the American people. I want Senators, if they 
can, whether they be the followers of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island or whether they be those who are called 
“ progressives,” to answer the question, In what way the iniquity 
pointed out in the statement of this distinguished Republican 
is to be met by the passage of this bill, and how can it be met 
unless those who believe that the iniquities should be removed 
are ready, by joining with others, to sacrifice something of 
personal view in order to accomplish the end? 

Mr. President, two years ago there appeared an interview in 
the Washington Herald with Mr. Miles, who is the chairman of 
the tariff committee of the Manufacturers’ Association and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Agricultural Implement and 
Vehicle Manufacturers—certainly a man very strongly and 
closely identified with all those interests which are the peculiar 
care and solicitude of the Republican party, and especially that 
portion of it which is most concerned about the maintenance of 
protective duties, Here is what Mr. Miles, who avows himself 
in the interview to be a Republican and a protectionist—here is 
what this high authority said on that subject. I will read it 
through without stopping to comment upon it. This appeared, I 
repeat, in the Washington Herald: 

The annual output of the manufacturers of the United erges as 
shown in the last census, is valued at $14, ,000. The tariff which 
covers the prices is inexact, antiquat and ina plicable at the present 
time. Scarcely a single schedule has any honest and direct application 
at this time to the principle of protection. Under present conditions 
the tariff is not a protective tariff in any sense. It is a tariff of graft 
and discrimination, hurtful in a thousand ways. 

From one-half to two-thirds of the stuff made under this tariff bears 
to the consumer an unjust and unreasonable price because of the tariff. 

It is estimated by competent authorities that the graft, overcharge, 
and 838 done the American ag because of the present tariff reaches 
$3,000, a working day. Ve have the facts, schedule by schedule, 
and are prepared to make the details public should we receive opposition 
to our demand for a permanent tariff commission, through the appoint- 
ment of which a proper adjustment of the tariff can be procured. 

We are not agitators or reformers. We are mostly Republicans, and 
all protectionists. 


Mr. President, that indictment, coming from a high Repub- 
lican authority, raises an issue which I respectfully submit it 
is incumbent upon the dominant party to inquire into. It was 
not a fugitive newspaper article from some irresponsible per- 
son. It was a grave charge from a man holding a high position 
in an important tariff organization and holding a high position 
in an industry materially affected by the tariff. Mr. President, 
I repeat that was read in the hearing of the Senate in the 
early part of the session, or, at least, several weeks ago. Has 
it been inquired into? Is it true? If it is not true, it is due 
to the country that the fact that it is not true should have 
been made plain to the people of this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment, but aside from that charge made by Mr. Miles, we cer- 
tainly were called into session for some purpose. We are not 
here, I respectfully submit, as was suggested by the Senator 
from Rhode Island in the early deliberations of this Senate, 
simply for the purpose of readjusting protective duties. This 
session was called because the outcry which had come up from 
the people was so great that the Republican party could not 
turn a deaf ear to it—a cry based on the fact that the burdens 
of the people were grievous, and they were unable to bear them 
without an outcry. 

Mr. President, this schedule, which relates to the question of 
the clothing of the people—the men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, the rich and the poor—the carpets which shall be in their 
houses, the rugs that shall be on their floors, the blankets and 
comforts which shall cover their beds—this schedule, of all 
others, it seems to me, is the one which should have material re- 
duction. Can it be said that there is any material reduction? 
Can it be said that there is any such fixing of rates, even if there 
is a reduction, as would make it possible for the people of this 
country to enjoy the reasonable comfort of all the things which 
relate to the clothing of the person or the furnishing of the 
home, so far as concerns fabrics of this kind? 

I beg pardon. Does the Senator from Rhode Island desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwas about to answer the suggestions which 
the Senator has been making about the high character of the 
gentleman whose interview he has read. The universality of 
the support of the protective policy in the United States is no- 
where better evidenced than when a man in undertaking to 
criticise the doctrine announces himself in the first place as a 
Republican and a protectionist. All through this discussion, 
and the things that are collateral to it, that has been the main 
statement of everybody who wants to say any bad things or 
any disagreeable things about either the policy or the party. 
He prefaces his statement by saying “I am a Republican, and 


I am a protectionist.” I have no doubt this man is as far from 


a protectionist as any man can be. His statement shows that 
very plainly. 

It is not incumbent upon me, I suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia, to read all the newspaper articles or listen to all the 
statements that are made throughout the United States with 
reference to the wickedness of protection as a policy or the high 
rates that are imposed by this or any other legislation. We 
are here to discuss, I assume, in a practical way the terms of 
the bill which is now under consideration and to try to ascer- 
tain whether it is fair and proper in its provisions, having in 
view all the time the fact that we intend to pass a protective 
measure. If the Senator from Georgia has any idea that, so 
far as I am concerned, we intend ever to pay any attention to 
statements and articles like that he has just read, whether 
they are in the press or are statements made in this Chamber or 
out of it, he is very much mistaken. $ 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire to reply to that further than 
to say that when the Senator says he is not going to take 
notice of newspaper articles which may appear, of course it 
would be unreasonable to expect him to do so as to all of them. 
This particular statement was, however, read by me in the 
hearing of the Senator a month or more ago. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact that it was read by the Senator in 
my hearing does not change my attitude toward the subject. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that, but it is nevertheless un- 
fortunate that it is so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). In the 
absence of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Brices], with 
whom I am paired, I withhold my vote. If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH]. If he 
were present, I should vote “yea ” and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBEBLAIN]. If 
he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky IMr. BRADLEY]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish the Recorp to show that my col- 
league [Mr. GAxBLE], who is absent, is paired with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivery]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FOSTER (after haying voted in the affirmative). I de- 
sire to inquire whether the senior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. FOSTER. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER. I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from 
Illinois {Mr. Cuttom] and will vote. I vote “nay,” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bacon Davis Martin 
l Frazier Money Smith, Md 
Bankhead Gore Overman tone 
Cla Hughes Paynter Taliaferro 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Rayner Tillman 
NAYS—50. 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. prre Penrose 

ora Crane Gallinger Perkins 
Bourne Crawford G nheim Piles 
Bran Cummins Heyburn Root 
Bristow Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 

rown Depew ean Smoot 
Buikeley Di La Follette Stephenson 

urkett Dillingham Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon McEnery Warner 
Burrows Dolliver Nelson Warren 
Burton du Pont Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Elkins Oliver 
Clapp Flint Page 

NOT VOTING—21. 

Beveridge Daniel McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Fletcher McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Briggs Foster Newlands Taylor 
Chamberlain Gamble Owen 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Richardson 
Callom Jones Shively 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendments were rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer a proposed substitute for paragraph 
471d, and I ask that it may be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be printed. Z 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that he 
should state that this is the Philippine amendment, and is 
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offered now in order that it may be printed. It is my purpose 
to call it up some time to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma now 
asks unanimous consent to reconsider certain paragraphs. 

Mr. GORE. Paragraphs 370 and 375. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Three hundred and seventy and 
875, for the purpose of offering amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the Senator’s amendment may be 
read. 

Mr. GORE. I have not reduced it to writing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will take it, if the 
Senator will state it slowly. 

Mr. GORE. At the close of paragraph 375 I move to insert: 

Provided, however, That in no case shall the duty on blankets exceed 
75 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Will the Senator state the other 
amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Not at present. I will suggest, however, that 
that is the only one on which I shall probably desire the yeas 
and nays, and it may be proper also to say that if this amend- 
ment should happen to be adopted, it may be necessary to reform 
the phraseology of the entire paragraph in order to make it 
answer more specifically the end in view. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to submit just one or two observations. 

Mr. President, possibly I am a little supersensitive, but I 
may say that to me the thought is painful and pathetic that 
any man, woman, or child should be obliged to sleep cold by 
night, I would say that the toiler who sleeps so is not qualified 
to render the best possible service, either at the spinning jenny 
or the loom, on the following day. I make that practical argu- 
ment as an appeal to the stand-pat revisionists in the Senate. 
But, sir, above and beyond that sordid consideration every 
human being and every American citizen has a right to buy 
those things which are necessary to his health, warmth, and 
comfort without being obliged to pay a double price or a double 
profit to the manufacturer who makes those articles. The 
right of every American to be protected in these comforts is as 
sacred as the privilege of the manufacturer to realize a net 
dividend ranging from 6 to 66 per cent. 

I understand that the duty proposed by the pending bill on 
blankets ranges from 71 per cent to 106 and 107 per cent ad 
valorem. The duty of 71 per cent is imposed on the blankets 
of the finer fabric, which will be found only in the sumptuous 
palaces and in the heated apartments of the wealthy and the 
opulent. The duty of 106 and 107 per cent—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, looking at 
the Book of Estimates furnished us, I find that the equivalent 
ad valorem on one class of these blankets is as high as 165 per 
cent. 

Mr. GORE. I am very much indebted to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if the Senator will further permit me, I 
should like to say that it appears that the blankets which carry 
this enormous ad valorem are the cheaper class of blankets. 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I further discover, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

Mr. GORE. With pleasure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That of blankets valued at not more than 
40 cents per pound—that is a very cheap blanket, as I take it— 
there were imported last year 142,000 pounds; that the average 
value is 28.6 cents per pound. The specific duty upon a blanket 
of that kind, worth 28 cents a pound, is 33 cents. That is 5 
cents more than the total value of the blanket, plus 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. GORE. I am deeply indebted to the Senator for making 
this very important suggestion. The blankets which bear the 
highest rates of duty are those of inferior quality, those which 
are found only—and too often are not found—in the humble 
homes of the poor. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask Senators on the other side to 
violate their convictions by voting to place blankets on the free 
list. Those Senators have just refused to sear their tender con- 
sciences by voting to fix the duty at 65 per cent ad valorem, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. As I have 
suggested, the finer blankets bear a duty of 71 per cent. If I 
should consult my own feelings, I would fix the duty on inferior 
blankets at not exceeding 71 per cent. But it seems to be a 
fundamental principle with the Republican party, one from 


which they make no deviation, to levy a higher tax upon the 
poor than upon the rich, and out of an enforced respect for that 
inviolate principle I haye proposed to make the duty on these 
inferior blankets 75 per cent ad valorem and allow the wealthy 
still to purchase their blankets at 71 per cent. 

I really believe it is a matter of indifference to some Senators 
what the duty fixed by this bill on blankets may be, for I ex- 
pect the American people to make it so warm for some of these 
standpatters that they will not need any blankets for the coming 
year. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to present that issue—whether 
or not the poor people of this country should have blankets at 
not exceeding 75 per cent ad valorem when those who are more 
fortunate obtain theirs, as I believe, for 71 per cent. I simply 
desire to tender that issue. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Briccs]. If he were 
present, I should yote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Smuru]. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FOSTER (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Bacon Culberson Martin Simmons 
patter Davis Money Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Dolliver Nelson Stone 
Bristow Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Brown Gore Overman Tillman 
Burkett Hughes Owen 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Clay La Follette Rayner 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crawford mye Perkins 
Borah Cullom Gallinger Piles 
Bourne Cummins Guggenheim Root 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Scott 
Bulkeley Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Burnham Dick Kean Stephenson 
Burrows Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Burton Dixon McEnery Warner 
Carter du Pont Nixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Elkins Page Wetmore 
Crane Flint Penrose 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Beveridge Daniel Jones Shively 
Bradley Fletcher McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Briggs Foster McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Gamble Oliver Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Richardson 


So Mr. Gonz's amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraphs which have not 
yet been agreed to in Schedule K be now agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma de- 
sires to offer an amendment to paragraph 370, the Chair under- 
stands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 375 has been agreed to, I suppose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 875 has been agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say that I appreciate the indulgence 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, and I will abuse it for only 
a few moments longer. I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment I now offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma sub- 
mits an amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of para- 
graph 370 the following proviso: 

Provided, That upon all cloth of every description manufactured for 
sale, from any or all of said articles, in whole or in part, whether 
domestic or imported, there shall be levied, collected, and paid an excise 
tax of 25 cents per yard and 25 cents per pound. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this amendment relates to a tariff 
on rags. The pending bill levies a duty of 10 cents a pound on 
rags of various kinds, 

Mr. President, I have sat here and heard a holy shriek come 
up on the other side of the Chamber whenever there has been 
a suggestion of admitting rags into this country free of duty; 
an acclaim of patriotic indignation has gone up from those 
Senators, and they have vociferously declared that they did not 
want anybody’s old rags imported into the United States free 
of duty, and that they did not desire the American citizen to be 
clothed in a garment made of foreign rags. 

Mr. President, for once I find myself in perfect accord with 
the stand-pat revisionists in this Chamber, and that is the only 
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reason which I have to suspect the soundness and the justice 
of my position. I confess, however, Mr. President, that my 
taste is not sufficiently cultivated to distinguish between domes- 
tic and foreign rags. I heard the senior Senator from Montana 
IMr. CARTER] say on yesterday that the woolen manufacturers 
of this country manufacture cloth and clothing from rags that 
were picked up in the streets. We have héard a great deal of 
superheated eloquence during this debate concerning the well- 
clad American citizen. I rejoice in his apparel as much as any 
Senator in this Chamber, and doubtless well-clad Americans 
would be much amazed to learn that they were attired in ap- 
parel which had been manufactured from rags picked up in 
the streets. 

I offer this amendment not exactly to penalize this evil fur- 
ther, but I want to make it a source of revenue to the Treasury 
of the United States. I have not conferred with my associates 
touching the amendment. Perhaps it reflects nobody's views 
but my own. I offered it merely that this record might show 
that I for one am opposed to the ragman, whether he be an 
alien or an American. 

I am perfectly willing to have the amendment go to a vote 
without demanding the yeas and nays upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 870 
is agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraphs be now taken 


up—— 

Mr. BAILEY. If these paragraphs are to provoke any de- 
bate or to consume much time I think I ought to insist on the 
regular order. I waited all day yesterday because I knew so 
many Senators were interested in this particular schedule, and 
I know they are still interested in it. That interest, however, 
has considerably abated in view of the votes that have been 
taken. If the Senator from Rhode Island has much more to 
suggest, I think it would be impossible to conclude it this after- 
noon, and we might as well now proceed to the consideration 
of the amendment which has been postponed by a vote of the 
Senate until to-day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Texas, it is 
my present purpose to moye a further postponement when the 
matter is up. I am quite willing to have it disposed of now, 
if that is agreeable to the Senator. I shall move to postpone 
the consideration until, say, a week, perhaps, from to-day, 
with the hope that before that time all these paragraphs may 
be disposed of, and then I shall be quite willing to take up the 
proposition of the Senator from Texas, my purpose being now, 
as it was ten days ago, to dispose of all the dutiable provisions 
of the bill before we take up any provision with regard to 
income or revenue taxes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Recalling the position of some of those who 
are cooperating with me in favor of this amendment, and 
remembering that they are of the opinion that for certain 
reasons sufficient to themselves they would prefer to have the 
matter suspended until the schedules are concluded, although 
that is not in accordance with my own judgment, I will again 
agree to yield my individual judgment in the matter and con- 
sent to a postponement until the schedules are completed, pro- 
vided the Senator from Rhode Island will couple with that an 
agreement to take a direct yote on the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My own position on the matter, and I think 
the position of the Senate, has not changed with reference to 
that subject. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the position of the Senate has not 
changed, Mr. President, for if it has not, and if it does not, 
the Senator might as well take the vote this afternoon as to 
take the yote at the conclusion of the schedules, because this 
amendment will go into the bill as certain as we take the vote 
unless the condition does change. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH, I assume we will probably not get an agree- 
ment upon that particular subject at this moment. I am quite 
willing that the matter shall go over either by general consent 
or by a motion. If it is not possible to procure a unanimous 
agreement as to what shall be done with it, I shall make a mo- 
tion to defer the further consideration of it for one week. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reason why I endeavored to secure 
recognition was that it was utterly impossible for me to hear 
what the Senator from Rhode Island was saying, and, being 
somewhat interested in the subject, I should like to know what 
his suggestions were. 


Mr. ALDRICH. My suggestion was that I have not changed 
my own attitude or opinion as to when the matter ought to come 
up, and I certainly could not consent to any agreement as to 
what disposition shall be made of it when it does come up. I 
think that would not be a proper thing for me to do. I am 
quite willing that an agreement shall be reached that it may be 
taken up after the schedules are disposed of. I am willing to 
agree or I shall make a motion to postpone the further con- 
sideration of it for one week—that is, until the 18th. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas still has 
the floor. Does he further yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not changed my mind, either, with 
regard to the matter. I believe that the proper time, the best 
time, to dispose of the matter is at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the schedules or the paragraphs imposing duties. 
But I hoped that the Senator would assent to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Texas that at such time we would 
enter upon the consideration of the amendment and dispose 
of it by a direct vote upon its merits. I should like to see that 
arrangement made now. But if it can not be made now, then 
we must do the next best thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, neither have I changed my 
mind about this matter. I am as thoroughly convinced this 
afternoon as I was three weeks ago, and not more convinced 
then than I was two months ago, that the proper place to have 
decided this question was before a single schedule of the bill 
had been disposed of. I believed then, and I believed when this 
matter was before the Senate on a former occasion, and I be- 
lieve now, that if the Senate had determined upon raising a 
given amount of revenue in this particular way, it would have 
been easier to have dealt intelligently with the schedules and 
the rates. Believing that, I have sought to force a vote at every 
suitable occasion. 

But I want to be entirely frank with the Senate and with the 
country. I have had another purpose in my mind. I have been 
secking to arrest and concentrate the attention of the country 
on what I believed was transpiring in the Senate and in infiu- 
ential circles at Washington. I have believed all the while what 
the Senator from Rhode Island has repeatedly made manifest, 
that it is his purpose to avoid, if possible, a direct vote on this 
question by making a motion to refer it to some committee. If 
that motion could have been made before the attention of Sen- 
ators had been properly directed to it, it is my fear that some 
Senators might have been persuaded to vote for it who could 
not be persuaded to vote directly against the amendment. 

But here, as in all other cases, it has happened that a due 
and orderly consideration has brought us to the point where in 
my opinion no Senator in this body will vote to refer the amend- 
ment to any committee and then go to his constituents and pre- 
tend that he was in favor of it. If I have accomplished nothing 
else, I have the satisfaction of believing, though I may be mis- 
taken about that, that we have brought the matter to so direct 
an issue that the Senator from Rhode Island can poll as many 
yotes against the amendment as he can in favor of his motion to 
refer it, 

Of course the Senator can poll a larger number of votes in 
favor of his motion to postpone, because it is within my per- 
sonal knowledge that a number of Senators who will vote with 
him for personal or party reasons to postpone it, as he now sug- 
gests, and who yoted with him on the other occasion to post- 
pone it until yesterday, will not vote with him either to refer 
it or to defeat it. I want to say here—and I do not say it in 
the expectation of influencing any Senator, because I will not 
insult the self-respect of Senators by suggesting that they can 
be driven to do what their conscience forbids—that it is my 
opinion that there are Senators here who, for one reason or 
another, have not wanted to break with the majority of their 
party and vote for this amendment, who are still more anxious 
not to misrepresent their people. I assume that no Senator 
wants to dodge, and yet it is a dodge, pure and simple, to send 
this amendment to a committee; and a Senator who expects to 
convince his people otherwise must remember that every man 
who is sincerely in favor of an income tax will vote against the 
reference, and every man who is earnestly opposed to it will 
yote in favor of the reference. 

The people can not be deceived about it. They will despise 
a Senator who wants to defeat it and who seeks to defeat it in 
this indirect and covert way, and I hope there are no such Sena- 
tors here. If they were ever here, I believe they have now 
learned from their people that the open, manly way is not only 
best, but it is safest. A man may vote against this though his 
people favor it, and he may lose his office; but if his conscience 
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commands him to vote against it he will save his self-respect. 
But if he be against it, and even his people were willing to ex- 
cuse him for voting against it, they will not excuse him for 
avoiding a vote. 

Mr. President, I may have too much respect for the intelli- 
gence of the American people, but I love to think that they will 
forgive a man for differing with them, but they will not forgive 
him for being afraid to differ with them. Let us in the straight- 
forward and manly way say it ought to pass or it ought not 
to pass. 

If I can get that kind of an agreement with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, I will be very glad to wait patiently until even 
the Senator from Rhode Island thinks the proper time has come, 
and I will risk the subtle influences which are counted, and 
have heretofore been wisely counted, potential in these matters 
to do their work. 

After a careful and thorough canvas of the matter, my opinion 
is that the majority of the Senate this afternoon are in favor 
of this amendment, and if we could now take the vote, we 
would write it into this bill. If Senators shall change, I assume 
they will stand up here in the presence of their colleagues and 
the country and assign the reasons which have influenced their 
judgment; but if a Senator has changed and seeks to conceal it 
from his people, he is the man above all others whose people 
ought to know the reasons for his conduct. 

Mr. President, I renew the request that the vote on this 
income-tax amendment shall be fixed for a time immediately 
succeeding the disposition of the schedules, with the under- 
standing that its consideration shall then be entered upon and 
disposed of finally by a direct vote upon its adoption. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator’s request con- 
template a vote in the Senate as in committee, or after the bill 
has been reported to the Senate? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will conform to the pleasure of those in 
charge of the bill in that respect. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair wished to put the re- 
quest, and made the inquiry in order to have a clear under- 
standing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator has concluded, I have a few 
remarks to make. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator, then, wants to answer my re- 
quest by making a motion to postpone? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well; I will hear what the Senator has 


to say. 

Nr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am greatly surprised at 
the character of the statement which the Senator from Texas 
has just made. I know of no influences that have been used 
to restrain Senators from voting as they please upon this ques- 
tion. If I am not mistaken, I could construe the remarks of 
the Senator from Texas as a threat that if Senators did not 
yote as he has classified them, those Senators would be held up 
to execration as having deserted their principles. 

Now, I do not know what the classification of the Senator 
may be, and I do not know what information he may have, but, 
so far as I know, no restraint is being exercised, and I think 
no restraint can be exercised, either by the Senator from Texas 
or myself, as to the votes of Senators upon this proposition. I 
certainly have no intention, and I do not know of anybody else 
who has any intention, of persuading Senators to vote differ- 
ently from what their judgment under all the circumstances 
shall lead them to do. 

I can not consent to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Texas. I think I have repeated that to him and in the presence 
of the Senate at least a dozen times. I am quite willing that 
this amendment should go over, either by unanimous consent 
or by a vote of the Senate. If no unanimous consent can be 
given, I shall then move that the further consideration of the 
amendment be postponed until the 18th day of June; but I do 
not wish to cut off anybody in the discussion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly, 

Mr. CUMMINS, I am very sorry that the Senator from 
Rhode Island can not see his way clear to assent to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Texas. I have believed that the 
strength of this measure upon the Republican side was growing. 
I believe it is growing because there is merit so obvious in the 
measure itself that a close, impartial investigation and study 
will from day to day add to those who will vote for the income- 
tax amendment. 

I do not suggest this with a view of postponing the action of 
the Senate. I feel so confident with regard to the strength 
of the following for an income tax in this body that I would 
be wholly willing to take a vote upon the amendment at this 


time without an additional word having been said in its be- 
half; but I recognize that in this protective measure it is fair 
for Republicans to believe that the proper time to consider a 
vote apon the income tax is after the conclusion of these para- 
graphs. : 

However, before any motion is made which shall have for its 
purpose the withdrawal of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. BAILEY} from the consideration of the 
Senate, I wish to say—and in saying it I assume that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas is now before 
the Senate—— : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is not now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The amendment is not now technically be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I must respectfully dissent 
from that view. The amendment was pending and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island moved to postpone it until the 10th. 
Yesterday, to accommodate the Senators who desired to dis- 
cuss the wool schedule, particularly the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotierre] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
DoLLIvER], I allowed it to pass well-nigh to the close of the day 


and then called it up. It was agreed that I had the right and 


power to call it up. I asked that it might be passed over to 
to-day, holding in all respects the same rights and privileges 
that it had yesterday. Exercising what I believed was my right 
under the rules, I called up the matter, and with it pending be- 
fore the Senate I preferred this request. I think there can be 
no doubt that the amendment is now before the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is only a question of technical difference. 
The Senator can undoubtedly make his motion now. It is not 
necessary that he should go through the form 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no motion to make. I had already 
moved the amendment when the Senator from Rhode Island 
moved to postpone it on the other occasion. The amendment 
was then before the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But it would require now the formal mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas to amend the bill as he has 
indicated. It is only a technical question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I think, while not important 
here, it might be important on some other occasion, because a 
Senator would have to obtain the floor to make the motion 
when a measure or an amendment, as in this instance, was 
pending before the Senate. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moved to postpone the consideration of it until a given time. I 
think the very effect of that motion is to carry it in statu quo, 
preserving the status of it, to that future time. When that 
future time arrives, then the matter reappears precisely as it 
was when it was postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. May the Chair call the attention 
of the Senator from Texas to what he finds in the Recorp? The 
present occupant of the chair was not here yesterday. 

Now, if the Senator will indulge me one moment— 

Said the Senator from Texas— 

I have not wanted to interfere with the consideration and conclusion of 
this schedule; but as soon as the schedule is completed to-morrow, or 
if it is concluded this afternoon and to-night, then the first thing to- 
morrow I will call up the income-tax amendment; if the schedule is not 
concluded this afternoon or to-night, then as soon as it is completed 
to-morrow I will call it up. 

The schedule is not completed. 

Mr. BAILEY. That was merely a notice of my intention. It 
was made when we thought we would have a vote in a few 
minutes and have the woolen schedule out of the way. For in- 
stance, I can illustrate to the Chair how that could be considered 
no more than a notice. Suppose they did not conclude the 
woolen schedule to-day. This matter was postponed until to-day, 
and then I would have lost my day in court. So I must have, 
under the order of the Senate, the right to call it up, and hav- 
ing called it up it reappears in the body precisely as it was 
when it was postponed. 

But, Mr. President, in order to remove all possible doubt 
about it, I offer the amendment precisely as it was before, al- 
though I think that is not the way I would prefer. So I call 
the amendment up for consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it might be considered as the pend- 
ing amendment. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is immaterial, but it will save my question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be considered to be pending. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendment being now at 
least properly before the Senate, I desire to say just a word 
with regard to the matter. I have been so solicitous with re- 
spect to this amendment, I believe it to be so necessary that 
an income tax shall now be provided for, that I have felt no 
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pride of opinion with respect to my own amendment. I have 
felt at perfect liberty to confer with my friend, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Barry], in order that we might compare the 
amendment offered by him with the amendment offered by me. 
I have been exceedingly anxious to reach some plan by which 
there need be but a single vote upon the subject of the income 
tax. There were but slight differences—no essential differ- 
ences—between his plan and the one found in the amendment 
which I last offered. 

I say candidly.and frankly that I have conferred with the 
Senator from Texas, with a view to framing this measure so 
that the very best elements in his amendment might be com- 
bined with the best elements in mine, and therefore command 
the utmost strength that the proposition to levy an income tax 
has in this body. 

I therefore move an amendment to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas to strike out, in line 7, page 1, the 
word “three” and to substitute therefor the word “two.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, if it would be convenient to 
the Senator from Iowa, I would suggest that this amendment 
be offered and printed. I am desirous, if possible, if we are to 
have a postponement of this proposition for a week, that we 
should go on as rapidly as possible with the pending schedule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree, I think, fully with 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I do not intend to argue these 
matters. I had hoped that after the amendment shall be per- 
fected, as I believe it will be in a very few minutes, we might 
then have it printed, so that, before it is finally considered, it 
may be seen as a whole and connectedly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 7, before the words “per 
centum,” it is proposed to strike out “three” and to insert 
“two.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I also offer—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa that we 
agree to that amendment as we go along. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Barry] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] ought to 
be permitted to modify and perfect their propositions without 
the approval of the Senate, because they have a right to do 
that—a moral right—but I should not like to have them expect 
the Senate to concur. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Iowa and the “ Senator 
from Texas” are doing, in the presence of the open Senate, 
what we have agreed 

Mr. ALDRICH. What you have already done—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Is a right and proper adjustment of any dif- 
ferences. If the Senator from Rhode Island wants the matter 
printed as we shall offer it, I think it fair to do it in this way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that; I have no ob- 
jection to any modification that the high contracting parties 
may agree to; but I do not myself desire to be made a party to 
this controversy. 

Mr. BAILEY. We shall try to accomplish that later. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair then understands that 
the Senator from Texas modifies his amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment, and I think the 
Senator from Texas accepts it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I accept the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Then it becomes a part of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I also move to strike out from and includ- 
ing line 23, on page 3, to, but not including line 15, on page 6, 
and to substitute therefor that which I send to the Secretary's 
desk; which I say to the Senate is a substitute of the provision 
in my amendment respecting corporations for the provision in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. As origi- 
nally offered, they differ only in this: That I provided for the 
reimbursement to stockholders of corporations, taxed under 
this law, whose total incomes from all sources are less than 
$5,000, of the amount which, as stockholders, they contributed 
to the tax paid by the corporation, the intent being to relieve 
all persons whose incomes were not more than $5,000 from the 
operation of this tax. I call that also to the attention of the 
Senator from Texas, 

Mr. BAILEY. That amendment, Mr. President, is entirely 
understood between the Senator from Iowa and myself, and I 
accept it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Barrer] accepts the modification of the amendment in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CUMMINS]. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Those are the only amendments which I 
propose to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 
Without debating the subject at all at this time, I leave it, 
saying that, with these amendments, I am wholly satisfied with 
the measure as presented by him. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. President, I wish—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. May the Chair interrupt the Sen- 
ator to request that the Secretary report the amendment moved 
by the Senator from Iowa to the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas? It has not yet been reported. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought the Secretary did report the amend- 
ment when the Senator from Iowa offered it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa stated the 
substance of it, but it has not been reported from the desk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not necessary. 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not suppose that 
is necessary. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that the amendment be printed in the 
Record without taking time to read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the 
absence of objection, 

The modification proposed by Mr. Cummins to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Barrey was to strike out from the amendment, 
beginning in line 23, on page 3, down to and including line 14, 
on page 6, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. —. That there shall be assessed, levied, and collected for the 
calendar year 1909, and for each calendar year thereafter, a duty of = 
per cent on the net gains, profits, and income over and above $5,000 
of all corporations, companies, or associations organized for pecuniary 

rollt under the laws of the United States or under the laws of any 

tate or Territory or doing business for pecuniary profit in the United 
States, no matter where or how created or organized, but not including 
copartnerships. The aforesaid net gains, profits, or income of any 
such corporation, company, or association shall include its entire gains, 
profits, and income save and except the amounts paid out during the 
year for maintenance, operation, and a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation ; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe 
and establish such system of bookkeeping and reports as may neces- 
mary to insure uniformity in this respect: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall apply to corporations, companies, or as- 
sociations organized and conducted td or charitable, religious, or 
educational purposes, including fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, 
or associations operating “pon the lodge system and providing for the 
payment of life, sick, accident, and other benefits to the members or 
such societies, orders, or associations and dependents of such members; 
nor to the stocks, shares, funds, or securities held by any fiduciary or 
trustee for charitable, religious, or educational purposes; nor to bulla- 
ing and loan associations or companies which make loans only to their 
shareholders; nor to such savings banks, savings institutions, or socie- 
ties as shall, first, have no stockholders or members except depositors 
and no capital except deposits; secondly, shall not receive deposits to 
an aggregate amount, in any one year, of more than $1,000 from the 
same depositor; thirdly, shall not allow an accumulation or total or 
deposits, by any one depositor, exceeding $10,000; fourthly, shall 
actually divide and distribute to its depositors, ratably to deposits, all 
the earnings over the necessary and proper expenses of such bank, in- 
stitution, or society, except such as shall be applied to surplus; fifthly, 
shall not possess, in any form, a surplus fund exceeding 10 per cent 
of its aggregate deposits; nor to such savings banks, saving institu- 
tions, or societies composed of members who do not participate In the 
profits thereof and which pay interest or dividends only to their de- 
itors; nor to that part of the business of any savings bank, insti- 
ution, or other similar association having a capital stock, that is con- 
ducted on the mutual pan solely for the benefit of its depositors on 
such plan, and which shall keep its accounts of its business conducted 
on such mutual plan separate and apart from its other accounts; not 
to any insurance company or association which conducts all its busi- 
ness solely upon the mutual plan and only for the benefit of its policy. 
holders or members, and having no capital stock and no stock or share 
holders, and holding all its property in trust and in reserve for its 
policy holders or members; nor to that part of the business of any 
nsurance company having a capital stock and stock and share holders. 
which is conducted on the mutual plan, separate from its stock plan of 
insurance, and solely for the benefit of the policy holders and members 
insured on said mutual plan, and holding all the property belonging 
to and derived from said mutual part of its business in trust and’ re- 
serve for the benefit of its policy holders and members insured on said 
mutual plan; nor to any part of the business of any insurance com- 
pany having a capital stock and stock and stockholders except as to 
those gains and profits and income legally distributable to such capital 
stock and among such stock and stockholders. All State, county, mu- 
nicipal, and town taxes paid by corporations, companies, or associa- 
tions shall be included in the operating and business expenses of such 
corporations, companies, or associations, 
rorided further, Any stockholder of any corporation, company, or 
association the income of which is taxable and taxed under the provi- 
sions hereof, whose total income from ali sources does not render him 
liable to the duty herein provided for, may, at any time within six 
months after the corporation or association of which he is a stock- 
holder has paid the duty herein required, file a written application 
with the collector of the district in which he resides, in such form as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, showing that his total 
income for e year under consideration, computed as hereinbefore 
set forth, did not exceed $5,000. Such application shall be under 
oath and accompanied by such other proof as the rules and 
regulations may require. If the bi fy es and proof are satisfactory 
to the collector, and are approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and it further appears that the gains or profits of any share or shares 
of SEa stock owned OF any such stockholder in any such corpora- 
ve been includ in the income upon whi the corpora- 
paid a duty, then the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to 
the 8 the proportionate part which his share or shares con- 
tributed to such inet intent being to exempt any person whose 
total income, compu as herein provided, is not more than 5,000 
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Al ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Texas has a right 
to modify his own amendment to make it agree with this joint 
production of the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Texas. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, in order that the Senator from Rhode 
Island may have the benefit of the joint production,” to which 
he refers, I ask that the pending amendment as modified by 
these amendments shall be printed in bill form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, that request is 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now move that the further consideration 
of this amendment be postponed until the 18th day of June. 

Mr. BAILEY. On that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. DAVIS (when the name of Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas was 
called). My colleague [Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. RICHARDSON]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when Mr. Gaumntz's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. GAMBLE] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Suivery]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MeLAURIN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SaarH]:* If he were present, I should vote “ nay,” and he would 
vote „yea.“ 

Mr. TILLMAN (when the name of Mr. Surra of South Caro- 
lina was called). My colleague [Mr. SMITH of South Carolina] 
is absent on account of illness in his family, If present, my col- 
league would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PILES. My colleague [Mr. Jones] is absent for a few 
minutes. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
‘Aldrich 2 Perkins 
Beveridge Crawford Gallinger Root 
Bradley om Guggenheim Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn t 
Brown Depew Johnson, N. Dak, Stephenson 
SRAT Dillingham ean — rland 
urke arner 
Burnham Dixon Nelson Warren 
Burrows Dolliver Nixon Wetmore 
Burton du Pont Oliver 
Carter Elkins Page 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Penrose 
. NAYS—34. 
Bacon Culberson La Follette Rayner 
Baley Cummins McEnery Simmons 
Bankhead Davis m Smith, Md. 
Borah Fletcher Money Stone 
Bourne Foster Newlands Taliaferro 
Bristow Frazier Overman lor 
9 Auch a a. Til 
‘aynter 
Clay. Johnston, Ala. Piles 
NOT VOTING—12, 
Briggs Gamble McCumber ively 
Clarke, Ark. Hale MeLaurin Smith, Mich. 
Daniel Jones Richardson Smith, 8. C. 


So the motion of Mr. ALDRICH to postpone was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendnient will be stated. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask to have the amendment printed without 
reading, and that it lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire te say, however, that the amendment 
proposes a joint resolution for an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which shall give Congress the undoubted power to levy a 
tax on incomes. I 


is disposed of, VC 
amendment I now present. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, on the vote which was taken 
on the amendments of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE], I inadvertently voted without noticing that my pair, 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], was absent. I 
therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from California to withdraw his vote? The 


Mr. President, that, as I understand, is a vote 
which has been passed and announced. 

Mr. FLINT. It is. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think, Mr President, that it is in 
accord with the practice of the Senate to withdraw a vote under 
such circumstances. The simple statement made by the Sen- 
ator will accomplish the same purpose. It is not competent to 

the record as it has been made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It can only be done by unanimous 
consent. Therefore, the Chair—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The only thing that can be done is to 
correct the record. 

Mr. BACON. I would suggest to the Senator that the an- 
nouncement made by him that his vote was caused by a mis- 
apprehension, and that it did not change the result would ac- 
complish the purpose which he has in view. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator can 


withdraw his yote by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly. I simply stated, Mr. President, 
that the request of the Senator from California was not in ac- 
cord with our custom. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the remaining paragraphs of 
Schedule K be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the remaining 
paragraphs of Schedule K are agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I now present the motion 
upon which I delivered some remarks this morning, which 1 
ask may be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the motion. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. CUMMINS moves to recommit Schedule K to the Finance Com- 
mittee, with instructions to again consider the same and report a 
— as follows, to wit: 

With the duties on wool unch 

2 With so-called “ compensatory ties” to the woolen manufac- 

turers that will measure the difference between the price which do- 


mestic manufacturers pay for wool and the price paid by their chief 
2 competitors, 


The Chair so understood the Sen- 


given to 
price they are compelled to pay for wool. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to repeat 
anything I said this morning, and I said then everything I de- 
sired to say respecting this motion. I believe it embodies the 
Republican view of a protective tariff upon these duties and 
puts upon the Finance Committee a specific instruction, under 
which, as good Republicans, they ought now to act, by virtue of 
our platform. Upon the motion, if there is to be no further 
discussion, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I merely wish to put in the 
Record, before the vote is taken, some statistics, furnished me 
by a statistician in whom I have confidence, showing that, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Department of Agriculture, there 
were in this country in 1884, 50,360,243 sheep. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, will it inconvenience the 
Senator from Mississippi to allow a vote to be taken on this 
proposition? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I will only take half a minute. In 1884 
the number of sheep in this country was, as I have stated, 
50,360,243; in 1890 the number of sheep was 44,336,072; in 
1903 the number was 63,964,876; and in 1908 it was 54,631,000. 
I merely make this statement so that it may appear in the 
Recorp, for the purpose of showing that in years when the 
Wilson tariff law was not in force there was a great falling off 
in the sheep in this country. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummrns] to recommit 
to the Committee on Finance Schedule K, with instructions, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. TILLMAN. With what sort of instructions? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The instructions have been read. 
The Secretary will again read them, if there be no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There is a difference of opinion in ee to 
the matter, and I should like to hear them senin read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read 

The Secretary again read the motion of Mr. CUMMINS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER]. : 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey, IMr. Brices], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Sur. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BURROWS. My colleague [Mr. Smrru of Michigan] is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McLaurin]. I am at liberty to say, however, 
that if my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN. Upon the statement of the Senator from 
Michigan that the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH], 
with whom I am paired, would yote “nay” if present, I will 
take the liberty of voting. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KEAN. My colleague [Mr. Brices] is necessarily absent. 
He is paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] is paired on this 
question with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. If the 
Senator from Maryland were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. In view of the announcement of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] as to how the Senator from Mary- 
Iand [Mr. Rayner], with whom I am paired, would vote if 
present, I will take the liberty of voting. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to say that I withheld my 
vote because I am opposed to a portion of the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa and in favor of a portion of it, and so 
could neither vote for it or against it. 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—S8. 
Beveridge Brown Clapp Dolliver 
Bristow Burkett Cummins Nelson 

NAYS—59. 
Aldrich Crawford Gore Paynter 
Bacon Culberson Guggenheim Penrose 
Bankhead Cullom Heyburn Piles 
Bourne Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley Davis ean Scott 
Brandegee Depew e Simmons 
Bulkeley Dick Ene moot 
Burnham Dillingham McLaurin Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon artin Stone 
Burton du Pont Money Sutherland 
Carter Elkins Nixon Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Flint Oliver Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Overman Warren 
Clay Ery Owen Wetmore 
Crane Gallinger Page 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Bailey Frazier La Follette Shively 
Borah Gamble McCumber Smith, Md. 
Briggs Hale Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Perkins Smith, S. C. 
Daniel Johnston, Ala. Rayner ‘Taylor 
Fletcher Jones Richardson Warner 


So the motion of Mr. Cummins was rejected. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 5.30 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate reassembled at S o'clock p. m. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we now take up 
the free list for consideration. 

Mr. BROWN. I should like to inquire why we should pass 
over 

Mr. CULBERSON. We on this side are unable to hear. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator please speak a bit 
leuder? 

Mr. BROWN. I want to inquire why it is necessary to pass 
over the schedule relating to pulp and print paper? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. For how long? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee thought it was proper to pass 
that over, at least for a day or two, in the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Hate], who is not well enough to be 
here, and I would not like to have it taken up in his absence. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course under those circumstances I would 
not insist on taking up the schedule, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of the free list. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Wait a minute. Pardon me a minute. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In one moment; the Chair will 
recognize the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest the want of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Frye Penrose 
Bacon Clarke, Ark Gallinger Perkins 
Balley Crane Gore Piles 
Beveridge Crawford Heyburn Root 
Borah Culberson Johnston, Ala. Scott 
Brandegee Cullom Kean immons 
Bristow Cummins La Follette Smith, Md. 
Brown L e moot 
Bulkeley Davis MeCumber Stephenson 
Burkett Dick McEnery Stone 
Burnham Dixon Martin Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver Money Taliaferro 
Burton du Pont Nelson Uman 
Carter Fletcher Oliver Warren 
Chamberlain Flint Overman Wetmore 
Clapp . Foster Page 


Mr. PILES. My colleague [Mr. Jones] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Chamber to-night. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, on the statement of the Senator 
from Utah, I would not insist on an objection, but I call the 
attention of the Senator from Rhode Island to the fact that 
this bill has been before the Senate now for nearly ten weeks. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. For what purpose does the Senator 
from Texas rise? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I rise to inquire what is the request of 


the Senator from Utah? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. That the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of the free-list provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. This bill has been pending in the Senate now 
for almost ten weeks. It came here with no report and no 
recommendation with respect to Schedule M, the schedule relat- 
ing to pulp, paper, and books; and I should like to inquire if it 
is not about time that the Senate had some light as to when a 
report is likely to be made. The Senate, I belieye—and I 
know I, myself—would be enlightened considerably if it were 
known what the report is likely to be. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee reported on all the para- 
graphs of Schedule M except the clause relating to printing 
paper. As I stated to the Senate the other day, the report of 
the committee is likely to be a rate which is less than the 
present law and in excess of the House rate. 

Mr. BROWN. That is a wide margin, Mr. President. Can 
we have any indication about where 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not so very wide. The House provides 
for a duty of $2 a ton on print paper, and the present law is 
0.3 of a cent a pound, or $6 a ton. The Senator can exercise his 
ingenuity within those limits in making as good a guess as he 
can as to what the rate will be. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What the rate recommended by the com- 
mittee will be. 5 

Mr. BROWN. I was going to say it would take great in- 
genuity on the part of any man to divine what the committee 
will report. I want to say that the hesitation and doubt of the 
committee on this subject give hope to men that the increase 
may not be so high on this schedule as on some of the others. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is sure to be a reduction. Whether 
the reduction will reach the rather radical ideas of my friend, 
the Senator from Nebraska, I am not so sure. I have been 
trying in all these provisions, so far as I could, to make the 
reductions conform to his views. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Rhode Island was ad- 
dressing the Chair at that particular moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana was not 
understood by the Chair. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was listening to the remarks of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and in the midst of them the Chair 
suggested the order. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not intend to pre- 
sent the request until the Senator from Rhode Island had taken 
his seat. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. He was still on his feet. But that is a 
small matter. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair regrets that he affronted 
the Senator from Rhode Island. He did not do so intentionally, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island had not complained. Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, what is that request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again repeat the 
request—that the Senate now consider the freetist portion 
of the bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Secretary 

Mr. LODGE. Beginning with the free list, line 17, page 193, 
has been agreed to by the Senate, and I ask leave to add—it is 
an oversight in the bill—in line 17, after the words “ Philippine 
Islands,“ the words “and the islands of Guam and Tutuila.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SCOTT. That is a committee amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; a committee amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is a committee amendment. 

The Sxcrerary. In line 17, page 193, after the words Phil- 
ippine Islands,” insert the words “and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent that the amendment be agreed to. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The Secretary will report the first paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. The first paragraph passed over is 472. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say a word concern- 
ing my vote on the last roll call before the recess was taken, 
and I refer to the motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] to recommit the woolen schedule, with instructions to 
the Finance Committee to report the same back in accordance 
with the Republican platform, covering the difference between 
wages here and abroad plus a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer. That motion was made during my absence from the 


Chamber, and I returned after the roll call had been concluded 


and upon the eve of the announcement of the result of the 
yote being made by the Secretary. I did not at that time fully 


appreciate the issue which had been raised by.that motion, and 


I do not wish my vote against the motion to be understood as 
committing me in any measure to the pending bill or as com- 
mitting me to any of its sections, schedules, principles, or pro- 
visions. Indeed, it was impossible for me to register my views 
by my vote upon that question. 

I regard the pending measure as being just about as bad as 
human ingenuity can make it. I regard it as a great deal worse 
than the present Dingley law. I will vote with pleasure for any 
motion which might have any possible tendency either to de- 
feat this measure or to improve it in the interest of the Ameri- 
can people and the American consumer. The motion of the 
Senator from Iowa, however, was to instruct the committee to 
report this measure back in accordance with the Republican 
platform and in accordance with the principle of protection. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in the principle of protection. 
I do not believe that the American consumer should be taxed 
to enrich the American producer. I believe that American peo- 
ple and American labor in an open contest with the rest of the 
world can win the race. I believe that low taxation is a bless- 
ing and that high taxation is a curse, whether that taxation 
be either direct or indirect. It is apparent, therefore, that I 
could not either by an affirmative or a negative vote register 
my views with fidelity and precision upon that motion. If I 
had been present, I should have asked to be excused from 


voting. 5 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
paragraph passed over. 
Mr. STONE. It is paragraph 472. 
The Secretary. The first paragraph passed over is No. 472. 
Mr. STONE. I desire to offer an amendment to the para- 


ph. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will present his 
amendment, and the Secretary will state it. 

The Srenzranv. Amend paragraph 472 by inserting, after 
the word “ carbolic,” in line 18, the word “ chlorosulphonic.“ 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is a large manufacturing 
chemical company in St. Louis, known as the “ Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works.” It is a very large and very responsible chemical 


concern. The president of that company was here, and, I think, | 


conferred with some members of the Finance Committee about 
one or two matters, at least. I am sorry to say that he is a 
very pronounced Republican. 


I will read to the Senate, and particularly to the Senators 
who are in charge of this bill, a brief statement which he made 
to me, with reference to this matter. He said: 

In nation: Chlorosulphonic acid is produced by injecting hydr 
ne e acid into Taning. pote Rag acid, 9 1 2 


— 3 in the formation of a new chemical compound which 

an ac 

Used largely in Germany in chemical manufacturing for the sul- 
organic chemical compounds. 

None manufactured in this country and none probable. We a 
roached ev acid manufacturer in the United States to uce it 

“they refused to undertake it because of limited demand 
55 280,000 to 800,000 pounds nrg A ying 
e j to G pounds a year for two years, pa 

the assessed rate of 25 per cent as a "chemical compound,” but were 
forced to discontinue a year ago. 

None imported now and none likely so long as it is on the dutiable 
list. We will use about 300,000 pounds annually if placed on the 


Monsanto CHEMICAL Works 
St. Louis. 


According to this statement, in which I have absolute cre- 
dence, none of this article is manufactured here and none is 
likely to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STONE. Ido. + 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember that the gentleman called at my 
office, and we discussed the question. I think I have an exact 
copy of the statement the Senator has just read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest if this is a matter to be submitted 
to the Senate, we would like to hear what is going on. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say I think I have an exact copy of the state- 
ment which was just read by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the copy with me, and I forget 
whether the gentleman stated what they are using to-day in 
place of this particular chemical. 

Mr. STONE. He does not state what they are using in place 
of it. I asked him that question, and he told me there was 
nothing they could use in place of it, and they had to discontinue 
the manufacture of the article in which this acid was employed. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri for what purpose this acid is used? 

Mr. STONE. He says in this statement it is used for “the 
sulphonation of organic chemical compounds.” The point I 
make is that as it is an acid used in a considerable degree in 
manufacture, as none is made here, and none can be made 
here, it ought to go on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to its going on the free 
list, and before it is reached in conference the committee will 
make a careful examination of it. ‘ 

Mr. STONE. I am entirely satisfied with that course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph as amended, with- 
out objection, is agreed to. The Secretary will report the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. On page 194, line 6, the committee proposes 
to strike out paragraph 480, in the following words: 


480. Ammonia, sulphate of. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Several Senators who are interested in this 
particular amendment are not present to-night, and I think I 
will have to ask that it may go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? The Chair hears none, 
The Secretary will report the next paragraph passed over. 

The Secrerary. On page 194, line 8, in paragraph 482, after 
the word “imported,” the committee proposes to strike out the 
words “by a citizen of the United States.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. The second amendment, in lines 10 and 11, 
striking out the words “ whether intended to be so used by the 
importer himself or for sale for such purpose,” the committee 
are satisfied would be a mistake. They therefore withdraw the 
second amendment. 

Mr. BURKETT. I suggest to the Senator that, in my opinion, 
this privilege has always been given to citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to withdrawing them 


both. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the way it is in the old law. 

Mr. BURKETT. I have three or four copies of acts where it 
stands as it would with the clause out. 

Mr. LODGE. The existing law has no limitation to citizens 
of the United States. 


1909. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “by 
a citizen of the United States,” so as to read: 

482. ni 
er N Ae mal imported specially for breeding purposes shall be 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The chairman of the committee 
could not withdraw the amendment. It is a committee amend- 
ment to strike out a part of the bill, and it can be disagreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the matter be submitted to the 
Senate again. There was a misunderstanding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again submit the 
first amendment in lines 8 and 9 to the Senate. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the second 
amendment is disagreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 
Without objection, the paragraph as amended is agreed to. The 
Chair hears no objection. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph passed over. 

Mr. DU PONT. I do not understand what action has been 
taken by the Senate in regard to these amendments. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments have been dis- 
agreed to and the words remain in the bill. 

The next paragraph passed over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to move an amendment to paragraph 
483 by inserting, in line 13, page 195, after the word “ agri- 
cultural,” the word “ polo,” if there is no objection to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to that. The para- 
graph will have to be reconsidered for that purpose. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be reconsidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be re- 
considered. The amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 195, line 13, after the word “ agri- 
cultural,” insert the word “ polo.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, we can not understand what is 
going on when amendments are agreed to simply by paragraphs 
and numbers. It seems to me that the language ought to be 
read so that the Senate can hear it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment in connection with the language of the paragraph. 

The SECRETARY. The first clause of paragraph 483, if amended 
as proposed, will read: 

Animals brought into the United States 3 for a period not 


exceeding six months, for the purpose of exhibition or competition by 


prizes offered by any agricultural, polo, or racing association. 


Mr. ALDRICH. There should be a comma both before and 
after “polo.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to agreeing to 
the amendment? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is 
agreed to. Without objection, the paragraph as amended is 
agreed to. The next amendment passed over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 196, line 5, paragraph 488, reads as 
follows: ù 

488. Arsenic and sulphide of arsenic, or orpiment. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that that be agreed to, 
Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I ask that the paragraph be passed 


ver. . 
p The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph be passed over. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will 
report the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 490, page 196. The committee 
proposes to strike out all after the numerals down to and in- 
cluding the word “ refunded ” in line 22, and to insert: 


Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, 
when returned after having been exported, without having been ad- 
vanced in value or improved in condition by any process of manufacture 
or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and other vessels of 
American manufacture exported filled with American 33 or ex- 
ported empty and returned filled with foreign products, including shooks 
and staves when returned as barrels or boxes; also quicksilyer flasks 
or bottles, of either domestic or foreign manufacture, which shall have 
been actually exported from the United States; but proof of the identity 
of such articles shall be made, under general regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but the exemption of bags 
from duty shall apply only to such domestic. bags as may be imported 
by the exporter thereof, and if any such articles are eons to internal- 
revenue tax at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to 
have been paid before exportation and not refunded. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to modify the committee amend- 
ment by inserting certain words, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the modi- 
fication. 

The SECRETARY. In line 6, on page 197, after the word 
bottles,“ insert the words “iron or steel drums used for the 
shipment of acids.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I called attention some weeks ago to the 
fact that there were decisions which have held that animals 
pastured in Mexico and Canada can be sent over for practically 
an unlimited time and brought back under this paragraph. I 
suggest, in line 23, on page 196, to insert after the words 
“United States” the words “not including animais,” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I expressed a purpose to agree to 
that amendment when the Senator proposed it before. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the fur- 
ther modification of the amendment sent to the desk by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The Secretary. On page 197, line 16, after the word“ manu- 
facture” insert the words “except moving-picture films” in 
parentheses, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
of the committee will be so modified. The modification sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa will be stated, 

The Secretary. In line 23, page 196, after the words 
“United States” insert “not including animals.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modified. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee 
as modified. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee with reference to the provisions in lines 22 and 23, on 
page 196. It reads “articles the growth, produce, and manu- 
facture of the United States.” Should it not be “articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. We simply followed the existing law. I 
am not sure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. “Or” is better. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I think “or” is perhaps better than “and,” 
although we copied the provision of the existing law, the act of 
1894. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest to strike out the word “and” 
and insert “or” before the word “ manufacture.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
fied. The question is on agreeing to the modified committee 
amendment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if, on page 197, the exemption of bags from duty means 
wheat sacks which have been exported and are reimported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I just wanted to find out whether the Sen- 
ator was “toting fair” with the rest of the country. You want 
to help the wheat growers of the West, and I want to see if you 
are going to help the fertilizer users of the South who use cotton 
and guano sacks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The existing provision 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am talking about the duty placed in the 
bill in another place, instead of being put on the free list along 
with these articles exported and reimported. Why do you not 
give us the privilege of getting our guano sacks in free? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not seem to be exactly germane to 
the paragraph now under consideration, 

Mr. TILLMAN. We are on the free list, and you are provid- 
ing for the reimportation of sacks that have been sent abroad 
with wheat, and when we want to get our guano sacks in free 
to use, you say we shall not do it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; this applies to all sacks. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But we do not export any guano; we are im- 
porting it. We want a good many things; we want nitrate of 
soda on the free list, and you passed over sulphate of ammonia, 
which is manufactured here, but it is also imported, or it could 
be imported. The Senator was very much in love with the 
South several days ago. He made a very eloquent appeal that 
we should help him to develop it; and I want to see whether he 
is going to “tote fair” with us or not. [Manifestations of ap- 
planse in the galleries.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires once .again to 
suggest to the occupants of the galleries that they are guests of 
the Senate, and the Senate rules do not permit any demonstra- 
tion of approval or disapproval by such guests. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to my friend from South Carolina 
that my advances were repulsed with more or less 

Mr. TILLMAN. There was no repulsion at all. We simply 
could not afford to sell out. We could not afford to join the 
Senator in that programme. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not trying to have anybody sell out. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Perhaps I was too blunt. The Senator did 
not mean it in that sense. He was very patriotic and states- 
manlike in his appeal to us to protect certain things down 
South. We will have to look around and see. There are seyv- 
eral things down there and we would like to get a little of old 
Sam's generosity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My ideas of protection are in protecting 
industries by levying duties on competing articles and not by 
putting products on the free list. The Senator's idea of protec- 
tion and mine are not alike in that regard. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am not after protection. I am after an 
opportunity to have the farmers of the South get some of the 
relief which you are giving to the farmers of the West. You 
give them free binding twine here. I want to put bags and 
ties on the free list. I do not know whether the Senator will 
permit me to make any progress that way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The agricultural interests of the West do 
not have free grain bags or free wheat bags. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But you are providing for their reimporta- 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a different proposition entirely. 
This provides that when American products are shipped out of 
the country in bags or coverings of any kind, upon the reim- 
portation of those articles they shall not pay a duty, or shall 
not pay a duty the second time, if duty has already been paid. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator imagine that any but 
secondhand bags are brought back? If you allow the bags in 
which wheat is exported to be reimported, will not all bags be 
“ reimported?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; we are importing millions every 
year. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I say you are reimporting millions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; not reimporting, but importing new 
bags upon which duties are assessed and collected. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I see our friend the Senator from California. 
He knows that the two penitentiaries of Oregon or Washington, 
one of those Northwestern States, and of California are the 
main beneficiaries of this bag duty. 

Mr. FLINT. The State is. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I say the State. It is a new thing that you 
have States init. You are not simply going to protect American 
manufacturers, but you have the convict labor in the peniten- 
tiary making sacks, and you sell them to the wheat growers 
and to the guano manufacturers, and you think that is the right 
thing to do. $ 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
South Carolina may not be advised of the fact that that is not 
a money-making institution. Under the laws of the State of 
Washington they can not sell them to any other than the actual 
users, the farmers, and the price is fixed by the State. It is not 
a money-making institution. It insures to the farmers their 
grain sacks at the very lowest possible price. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We do not manufacture any of those down 
South. We have to make our sacks there at home, but we have 
to import the burlaps, and we would like to get free cloth to 
make sacks out of, or get our sacks free, one or the other. 

Mr. PILES. My colleague [Mr. Jones] has an amendment 
pending to put sacks on the free list. É 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will wait and see what becomes of it. 

Mr. PILES. My colleague is not here to-night. The matter 
can be passed over so that he can be here to present it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Rhode Island if he means to say that under this provision sacks 
containing wheat which have been shipped abroad can be re- 
imported into this country free. I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Rhode Island to the condition of things 
that has been brought to my attention, with reference to cotton 
bagging. I am told that there are in my State now at least 
three mills engaged in working over bagging in which cotton 
has been baled for use a second time by the cotton growers. I 
am told that a considerable part of the bagging that comes off 
the cotton exported from this country to Europe is worked over 
and sent back to this country; that probably not more than 
one-fourth, but still a considerable part of the bagging that is 
used in the South now, is bagging that has already been used 
onee, and I think it is. I got this information from one of the 
manufacturers of cotton bagging—jute bagging—in this coun- 
try. I ask the Senator, if that is the case, why would it not 
be well to provide, also, that cotton bagging might be reimported 
into this country free of duty? The case which the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TIILMANI] put a little while ago as 
to guano does not seem to be a parallel case; but the case which 
I now ptt is on all fours with what the bill provides for. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I can not see any reason why cotton bag- 
ging which has been exported should not be returned free of 
duty upon reimportation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am sure there can be none, but I doubt 
very much whether the language here would embrace cotton 
bagging. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There certainly could be no reason why the 
bagging should not be embraced, if it is not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I will see if I can not draw an amend- 
ment which will cover cotton bagging. 

Mr. McLAURIN. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
allow me, I will suggest an amendment; after the word “ bags,” 
in line 2, page 197, to insert the words “ cotton bagging.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would cover it, Mr. President. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Then I offer that amendment, or the Sen- 
ator can offer it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all right. The Senator can offer it. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I offer the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 197, line 2, after the word “ bags,” 
insert the words “cotton bagging.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. McLAURIN. It would probably be better instead of 
using the words “ cotton bagging” to say “ bagging for cotton.” 
When the bagging that wraps the cotton goes to the factory in 
Europe it is taken off and discarded, and the amount of it is 
deducted from the weight of the bale; so that the bagging is an 
entire waste to the producer of the cotton. If it can be reim- 
ported exactly as bags for grain or anything else can be re- 
imported free, it will give the cotton producer that much 
advantage in the reduction of the price of their bagging for 
cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi how this cotton bagging would be identified? 

Mr. McLAURIN. How would any other bags be identified? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain to the Senator as to grain sacks, 
for instance. One of the manufacturers on the Pacific coast 
manufactures grain sacks with a dark strip through, and an- 
other manufactures them with a red strip through, and they 
are identified and shipped back, known as “American bags.” 
Cotton bagging is woven so loosely I can not see how you are 
going to identify it. In order to get the bags returned free 
they must be identified in some way. 

Mr. McLAURIN. That would be a matter of detail for the 
custom-house officers. I should think it would be a matter of 
administration. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This paragraph already contains a provi- 
sion that the “proof of the identity of such articles shall be 
made under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” I should think that the department 
probably will be able to identify the articles. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I will say that I propose before the free 
list shall have been finished to offer an amendment putting all 
bagging on the free list, and I have some hopes that the com- 
mittee will let that amendment pass. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. Without expressing any opinion about the 
desirability of this amendment, I do not think its ddoption 
would meet the desire of the Senators who are advocating it. 
There are several classes of receptacles and products which can 
be reimported without payment of duty. 

First. “Articles the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
United States.” 

Second. “ Casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and other vessels of 
American manufacture exported filled with American prod- 
ucts.” 

Third. Described in lines 5 and 6, “also quicksilver flasks 
or bottles of either domestic or foreign manufacture.” 

It is evident that the first refers to an article of American 
manufacture, the second to a bag or other receptacle of Ameri- 
can manufacture, and the third to an article of either domestic 
or foreign manufacture. Certainly that is the effect of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. FLINT. Most of the bags are of American manufacture. 

Mr. McLAURIN. At the suggestion of some of my colleagues 
who are interested in this subject, I will withdraw the amend- 
ment and will insist upon another amendment. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. 
that the amendment he proposed would give us no relief what- 
ever, and I for one do not want it. 


I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi 
withdraws his amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I simply suggest what is known on this 

Side of the Chamber to practically all Senators, that there are 
other amendments pending putting cotton bagging absolutely on 
the free list, which is what is desired, if I may use such an ex- 
pression, by the cotton States. The Senator from Mississippi 
has an amendment of that kind I understand. The Senator 
from Oklahoma has one. I have myself introduced an amend- 
ment of that character. I introduced it on the 3d of May, and it 
is intended to come in as paragraph 5934. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That amendment comes up primarily in the 
dutiable list. The paragraph is on the dutiable list. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The paragraph would be taken from the 
dutiable list and put on the free list as paragraph 593} as pre- 
pared by myself, but, as I said, the Senator from Mississippi 
has an amendment of that kind, and so has the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I am advised, but I do not know where they come in, 
I am satisfied to have either amendment adopted, of course. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I request that this question of cotton bag- 
ging be passed over for to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has nothing whatever to do with this 
paragraph. In line 2 I think the word 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before it goes over, will the Senator allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was going to suggest an amendment which 
I think would cover the suggestions which have been made. 

The word “vessels” in line 2 is the old language. It was put 
in when this provision only applied to casks, barrels, and car- 
boys. The word “ vessels” would not be appropriate as used in 
connection with cotton bagging, and I suggest that the word be 
changed to “ containers,” which is the usual word now used in 
tariff legislation to cover all kinds of coverings. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to say to the Senator, he had better 
use the word “wraps” if he wants to get bagging in, because 
a bag never contains cotton. It is simply outside of it as a 
protection against the loss from picking off and from contact 
with mud and things like that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The cotton is contained in the bagging. 

Mr. TILLMAN. My understanding of the word “contained” 
would not allow the use of the word “ container.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is technically used. It has had the con- 
struction of the courts, and includes the packages which con- 
tained merchandise imported into the United States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the technical meaning is a wrap or some- 
thing outside, all right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It means just that; it means a covering. 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator will permit me, I suggest to the 
Senator from Rhode Island to pass this whole matter over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not necessary to pass over the matter, 
because this does not include the cotton bagging at all. 

Mr. MONEY. I mean the whole question of cotton covering 
of any kind, because the Senator from Utah was correct in say- 
ing that it would be almost impossible, if not quite so, to identify 
bagging once used. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not suggesting this change to cover 
cotton especially. It would cover cotton and everything else, I 
think. I am only making the suggestion. 

Mr. MONEY. No; it will not affect cotton covering. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not. 

Mr. MONEY. Of course I have no objection to the Senator 
making the proposition as to anything else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest that the word “ vessels” be 
stricken out and the word “containers” or “ coverings” be in- 
serted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the matter is passed over, I would, 
with the rest of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber, like 
to see all cotton bagging upon the free list. The words con- 
tainers or coverings,” added by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
would seem to accomplish the object I have in view, and that is 
satisfactory to me, and also suggesting that cotton bagging 
which had once been used may be on the free list. m 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the modification of the amend- 
ment proposed by me to the committee amendment be agreed to, 
if it has not already been. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the modi- 
fication proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island to the 
committee amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 490, page 197, line 2, after the 
word other,“ the committee amendment is modified by striking 
out the word “vessels” and inserting the words “containers 
or coverings.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

Mr, HEYBURN. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Rhode Island whether we have not by inserting in line 2 
the word „cotton“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That has not yet been done. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Who shall determine? I make the sugges- 
tion, while I am about it, that the language now would prob- 
ably include one of the very important items that are protected. 
I refer to paragraph 347, which covers an article running into 
the millions in revenue. We want to guard that pretty care- 
fully. Part of those bags are of cotton. Those are what we 
call“ burlaps.” They include grain bags, wrappings for furniture, 
Aaa all that kind of thing, and we do not want them to come 

ee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph may be agreed to 
as amended. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask whether the words 
iron or steel drums used for the shipment of acid” have been 
inserted in line 6, after the word bottles?“ 

Mr, ALDRICH. They have been. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Those words have been inserted. 
The committee have so modified their amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment as modified. — 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the other 
amendment to the paragraph. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 490, page 197, line 16, after 
the word “ manufacture,” it is proposed to insert “ except moy- 
ing-picture films” in parentheses. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. A 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is paragraph 
497, binding twine. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have paragraph 491 marked 
as passed over. I think we had some agreement that it should 
be passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not that I know of. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It covers asbestos, unmanufactured. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know anything about its having 
been passed over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have it marked here as a matter for fur- 
ther consideration. As I say, it relates to the item of asbestos, 
and I ask that it be passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that, if the Senator 


desires. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to passing over 
paragraph 491? No objection is heard, and it is passed over. 
There is no amendment pending to the paragraph. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee why binding twine is put on the free list? 
I noticed to-day that corn is selling for 68 cents and wheat at 
over $1.15 a bushel. Why should the farmer be given this 
advantage over other portions of the citizens of this great coun- 
try? Why should not the South have their cotton bags free if 
the farmer in the Northwest is to have his binding twine free? 
I should like to know why that is put on the free list? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I introduced on the 3d of May as paragraph 4934. That 
is the proper place for it, alphabetically considered. T under- 
stand, however, that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Monry] 
has proposed, and that the proposition has been accepted by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], to have this 
entire matter gone over. Of course I have no objection to that; 
but I want to offer this amendment now, so that it may be 
eonsidered as pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert in the free list a 
new paragraph, to be known as paragraph 4933, as follows: 


the warp and 
ounces to the square yard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair understands the Senator 
desires the amendment passed over. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I accept the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, which I understand was accepted by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, that the whole matter go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is passed over. Without objection, paragraph 497 is agreed to. 
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No objection is heard.. The Secretary will state the next para- 
graph passed over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over was para- 
graph 508, as follows: 


508. Books and pamphlets printed exclusivel; 


in languages other than 
1 also books and music, in raised prin 


used exclusively by the 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that when paragraph 497 was heretofore before the Senate, 
it was passed over at my request. I still desire it to be left 
open for this reason: I do not desire to offer any amendment 
now to that paragraph or at any time unless the amendment 
which is offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] 
should fail. In that event, I wish to offer an amendment to 
paragraph 497. In the meantime I ask that it be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia that paragraph 497 be passed over? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not understand the Senator to desire 
that it be passed over. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. I said that when it was first reached I 
had asked that it be passed over. I have it so marked on the 
bill. I now desire that it be passed over simply to await the 
action of the Senate on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Three or four different amendments on that 
subject are pending, and all of them have been passed over. 
It does not seem to me necessary to pass over all the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. BACON. I do not understand that anything has been 
passed over except the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Cunperson]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Money], and I think, also, one other 
amendment on the subject. 

Mr. BACON. They are all on the same subject, and this is a 
cognate subject. í 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me the pending question is not 
dependent on cotton bagging. 

Mr. BACON. It is not dependent upon it in any degree; 
but I think they ought to be considered together. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I was going to suggest that 
I should like to see these things nailed down as we go along. 
What is the use of keeping on going back? Why do we not 
agree on bagging and settle the business to-night or disagree? 
If the Senator from Rhode Island is going to harden his heart 
and is not going to let us have it, we shall have to put up with 
it. That is all there is about it. The committee have had the 
matter under consideration for a month or more, and I do not 
see why we should keep on putting it off and putting it off. 
Why not vote on it, or let the Senator and his committee agree 
on it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That paragraph was properly in order on 
the dutiable list; and when it is reached on the dutiable list, it 
can be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Binding twine? I do not see any connec- 
tion between the two, because if the Senator intends to give the 
western farmers their binding twine free and does not intend 
to give us free bagging, that will be done, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Binding twine has been free for many years, 
and there has been no disposition to change it. 

Mr. TILLMAN: I do not want to change it. If we can not 
get free bagging and ties, I do not want to rob the western 
farmers of their free binding twine. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say to the Senator, that this matter 
was fully discussed twelve years ago, and at that time the 
Senate passed an amendment, which was offered by myself, put- 
ting bagging and ties on the free list. In the debate which 
occurred on that occasion what has been stated by the Senator 
to-night was stated by all the Senators representing the cotton 
States, that we did not propose, even in case the Senate should 
refuse to accord free bagging and ties to the South, to ask that 
free binding twine should be denied to the wheat farmers of 
the North; in other words, we thought each was entitled to it 
for the reason that the great agricultural interests receive 
little or no favor from the tariff system. They contribute a 
great deal to the prosperity of this country, and they are the 
foundation of all prosperity, and where it is possible to concede 
something to them, it ought to be done. Therefore when the 
Dingley bill was before the Senate we took the position that we 
desired that the western farmers should have their binding 


twine free, even in case free bagging and free ties were denied 
to the South; and I desire to reiterate to-night that I myself 
would not be a dog in the manger or endeayor, because of in- 
justice done to us, to impose a like injustice on anybody else; 
but I can not see, Mr. President, why there should be any hesi- 
tation upon this subject. It is really a very small matter—in 
speaking about a small matter, I mean compared to the general 
items of the tariff bill—and it does seems to rest upon very 
solid grounds of justice. Why it should be denied I can not 
understand. 

My purpose is this: If the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas is not adopted, I wish this paragraph to remain 
open, because I desire to offer an amendment of a similar nature 
to it, though differing sufficiently to make it in order directly 
in connection with binding twine, to see whether or not the 
Senate, in passing upon one and according it to the one, will 
deny it to the other. That is the object I have, and that is 
the object I had when it was first reached in asking that it be 
passed over. 

I am perfectly willing that we should go on and determine 
the whole matter to-night; I prefer that that should be done, 
but if the other paragraph is to be passed over, I think that 
one should be passed over also. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? - 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator insists upon it, of course 
there is nothing to do but to pass it over; but I do not see any 
connection between the two paragraphs. 

Mr. BACON. I think there is considerable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia that the paragraph be passed 
over? The Chair hears none, and the paragraph is passed over. 

The next paragraph passed over will be stated. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 508, 4 

Mr. LODGE. On page 199, in paragraph 502, line 6, after 
the word “intèguments,” I move to insert the word “ tendons,” 
with a comma before the word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 199, line 6, after the word “ integu- 
red it is proposed to insert a comma and the word “ ten- 

ons.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 508. Books and pamphlets printed 
exclusively in languages other than the English; also books 
and music. 

Mr. DU PONT, I move to strike out the word “ exclusively.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee has an amendment to strike 
out the word “exclusively,” and insert the word “ chiefly.” 

Mr. DU PONT. That covers it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 200, line 5, after the word “ printed,” 
it is proposed to strike out the word “exclusively” and insert 
in lieu the word “ chiefly.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 524, chromate of iron, or chromic 


re, 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask that that item go 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, The para- 
graph is passed oyer. The Secretary will state the next para- 
graph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 541, cotton and cotton waste, or 
flocks—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to inquire about para- 
graph 528. Has that gone over? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 528 was agreed to on 
the first reading. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I want to offer a little amendment to that 
paragraph, but I will wait until another time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment proposed to paragraph 541. 

The SECRETARY. On page 203, line 2, the committee propos 
the following amendment: After the word “ flocks” and the 
comma insert “not advanced in value or condition by any 
process of manufacture.” 
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Mr. BACON. I desire to offer an amendment tọ the para- 
graph now under consideration, and to which an amendment 
has just been adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment has not yet been 
adopted. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that 
this is not the place to put a duty on cotton. 

Mr. BACON. But I am not trying to put a duty on cotton, 
I want to offer an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has been 
recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I offer an amendment to paragraph 541, which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 203, in paragraph 541, after the 
word “cotton,” where it first appears, it is proposed to insert 
“having fiber or staple less than 13 inches in length.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like, if it can be done, 
that the Senate would consider the question of this amendment 
in connection with another amendment which I have offered 
and which I had at one time before the Senate, but which, at 
the request of the Senator from Rhode Island, was displaced 
for a time. I will state very frankly that I consented to its 
displacement at the time under a misapprehension as to what 
the purpose of the Senator was. The amendment had been 
offered by me and was being discussed by me, when the Senator 
suggested, as I thought, that if I would yield, he would move 
an adjournment. I do not, of course, mean to suggest in the re- 
motest degree that the Senator intentionally misled me; but 
I was misled. It seems what the Senator said—and in the 
confusion I did not hear him accurately—was that if I would 
consent to a temporary displacement of it, in order that some 
unobjected paragraphs might be considered, he would then move 
an adjournment. I consented to the displacement of it, think- 
ing there was to be a speedy adjournment and for that purpose, 
but it so happened that what the Senator thought would be 
an undisputed amendment turned out to be a very hotly con- 
tested one, and the debate continued during that afternoon and 
a considerable portion of the next day. 

Mr. ALDRICH, There is no objection to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Georgia. The amendments suggested by him 
can be considered pending, and we can take up the question of 
the duty on cotton. 

Mr. BACON. Take them up together? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Take them up together. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. At what time will it best suit the 
Senator to take them up? 

Mr. ALDRICH. At almost any time, but not to-night. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; with that understanding I am per- 
fectly willing, if it will best suit the convenience of the com- 
mittee, to let the two go over, so that they may be considered 
in conjunction, with the understanding that the Senator will 
consent to an early consideration of them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 541 
is passed over, with the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
pending. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer an amendment to paragraph 534. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 202, in paragraph 534, after the 
word “ Coins,” strike out the comma and insert the word “ of,” 
so that it will read “Coins of gold, silver, copper, and other 
metal.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word “or” should also be inserted, in 
lieu of the word “ and.” 

Mr. LODGE. Coins of gold, silver, copper, or other metal.” 

Mr, BACON. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 534. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 534, on page 202. 

The Secretary. After the word “copper” and the comma it 
is proposed to strike out the word “and” and insert “ or.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 548. Diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones, rough or uncut 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that paragraph was passed over 
at my request in order that I might offer an amendment. I 
desire to offer an amendment to a previous paragraph, which 
has been passed over, on the subject of imposing a duty upon 


pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones. I have forgotten 
the number of the paragraph, but it was adopted at one time 
and was reconsidered. The Senator from New York, I think, 
was the Senator who made the motion for its reconsideration, 
and after that had been done, in order to make certain of it, I 
asked if I correctly understood that it had been reconsidered 
and was then still open, and the reply was that it had been so 
done. Now, I propose to offer an amendment to the preceding 
paragraph, by which the duty upon cut diamonds will be in- 
creased and by which uncut diamonds will be put upon the 
dutiable list. 

The question now comes up upon the paragraph before the 
Senate, under which uncut diamonds are proposed to be put 
upon the free list. I would say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, if I may have his attention for a moment, that if he 
prefers to give the same direction to that that was given to 
cotton 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; let us settle this. 

Mr. BACON. Very well, that is perfectly convenient to me. 

Mr. President, I would desire to know of the Senator from 
Rhode Island whether he desires to take up now paragraph 445 
and consider it in connection with paragraph 548? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course, the consideration of paragraph 
548 involves the consideration of the other. 

Mr. BACON. It does. 

Eee And the Senator can address his arguments 
to 5 

Mr. BACON. Very well. Mr. President, the amendment 
which I propose to offer to paragraph 445, which, if carried, 
would necessitate a corresponding amendment to paragraph 
548, is to increase the duty on cut diamonds to 25 per cent. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the Senator mean paragraph 445? 
That paragraph appears to relate to pearls, 

Mr. BACON. It relates to diamonds, pearls, rubies, cameos, 
and other precious stones. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 178, paragraph 445, amend by strik- 
ing out the word “ten,” in line 9, page 178, and insert the word 
“ twenty-five” in lieu thereof, so that it will read“ 25 per cent 
ad valorem;” and then amend, further, in line 9, by inserting 
after the semicolon the words “on uncut diamonds and other 
uncut precious and semiprecious stones, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have a very few words to 
say on the subject. As I understand, the only argument in 
favor of the admission of cut diamonds free is that if a higher 
duty is imposed upon them it would be such an inducement 
to smuggling that the collection of the revenue thereunder 
would not be any greater than if the duty should be left at 
10 per cent. I understand that to be the argument upon which 
is based that imposition. I do not think that that is a good 
reason. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then there would be no revenue, practically, 
if we made the duty 25 per cent. That has been the experience 
of the Government. 

Mr. BACON, I do not know that we have ever had any ex- 
perience upon that subject, except that a duty was put on 
under the Wilson law, and it did seem that immediately after 
the Wilson law was passed there was a very great decrease in 
the importation of diamonds. There is no doubt about that; 
the statistics show that fact; and the statistics also show that 
there was a very great decrease in the year of 1908. In other 
words, there were similar conditions at both times. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
fault is on the floor or in the galleries, or where it is, but it is 
absolutely impossible to go on with the public business unless 
we can have better order. I can not hear what the Senator 
says, and I think that is true of everybody. 

Mr. BACON. I can not hear what the Senator from Rhode 
Island says. It is a little buzz, Mr. President, that does it. 
It makes a very distinct disorder, for a very slight conversation 
of a number of people makes a buzz. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair adds his appeal to that 
of the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Georgia, that Senators who desire to converse, and who can 
not do so in a tone that is not audible, may go some other place 
than the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think, Mr. President, that what I 
have referred to is a good argument, and I can not conceive 
that the suggestion made by Senators that there would be no 
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revenue can be a correct statement of what will occur. There 
are in other countries very careful provisions made by which 
spies are set upon those who are presumed to be engaged or 
endeavoring to engage in the crime of smuggling, and the pen- 
alty is very great. It is true, now, that the inducement would 
only be to the amount of 15 per cent over and above the rate 
which is imposed in the present bill; in other’ words, in raising 
the duty from 10 per cent to 25 per cent there is only the in- 
ducement to save 15 additional per cent as an inducement to 
smuggling. On the other hand the penalty is the utter loss 
of the article smuggled, and we constantly see in the papers 
that attempts at smuggling precious stones are foiled; and we 
know the fact that there are agents in other countries where 
diamonds are bought and sold who are constantly on the out- 
look for those who are engaged in such business, and as a 
consequence the officials on this side are put upon notice and 
those who attempt to smuggle are frequently caught in the act. 

I have no doubt in the world that it is perfectly feasible and 
would be found to be effective to so guard this matter that the 
importation of diamonds by smugglers could be prevented. They 
would be detected in the effort; and the penalty is so dispro- 
portionate to the possible advantage that I can not see how it 
can be considered as a probable thing that an inerease of this 
duty to 25 per cent will result in such wholesale smuggling that 
there will be no duty collected whatever. 

Mr. President, we certainly have in this country very large 
importers of diamonds who are recognized as honest men. Those 
who are legitimate importers certainly would not go to smug- 
gling in order to save 15 per cent; and it is an unthought of 
thing that to raise this duty to 25 per cent would result not 
only in the inerease of smuggling, but in the loss of all revenue 
whatsoever. That is an impossibility to my mind. Of course 
we all recognize the general proposition that luxuries of this 
kind should be highly taxed; and I think this is one case where 
nothing but the most peremptory, controlling consideration 
should put such articles as diamonds almost on the free list. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say on the subject of cut 
diamonds themselves; but on the uncut diamonds it seems to me 
that bringing them in free is absolutely indefensible, and I wish 
to make a suggestion to the Senator. But before I pass from 
this, I want to state another fact. I have had some conference 
with diamond experts upon the subject, and have had, throngh 
theni, some little information as to the diamond trade. I have 
had this fact, which it seems to me is not an insignificant fact, 
presented, and that is, that the increase in the price of diamonds 
does not deter their importation. I am told that within the 
past six years, I think it is—I have had the information in my 
desk, but I was not anticipating this matter coming up, thinking 
that we would return to the other clause—but within six years— 
I think it is six years—diamonds have inereased about 50 per 
cent in value, and yet the importation of diamonds has not de- 
ereased, but, on the contrary, has increased. Therefore the 
imposition of this increase of 15 per cent would not deter the 
importation, nor can I conceive that, except in the case of a 
few dishonest men, it would to any large degree increase the 
effort at smuggling; nor can I conceive, with the great pre- 
cautions that we have, that it would increase the suecess in 
smuggling. Therefore I think that by all means we ought to 
put on this duty. 

Mr. President, it does not look right to me, in a tariff bill in 
which most of the great necessities of life are taxed between 
100 and 150 per cent, even upon the most common articles the 
people have to use for their comfort and their health, that 
diamonds should be put at the low rate of 10 per cent. It does 
look to me to be indefensible. But I shall not elaborate on that. 

I want to say, however, on the subject of uncut diamonds, 
that it seems to me the proposition to admit them free fs not 
supported by any good reason. A certain amount of diz-uonds 
are demanded in the United States for the trade; a certain 
amount of diamonds are bought by those who desire to use 
them; and if no uneut dianionds were imported, the amount of 
ent diamonds imported would be equal to the cut diamonds now 
imported plus the uncut diamonds, because the uneut diamonds, 
when imported, take the place of cut diamonds and supply the 
demand to that extent. The effect is this: I am told that the 
enhanced value of the uncut diamonds in cutting is about 20 
per cent. Twenty per cent is a reasonable amount to credit as 
the increased value on the uncut diamond when it is cut. So 
that the importer of the uncut diamond receives for his work 
a compensation of 20 per cent, and in addition to that he gets in 
that diamond less the 10 per cent which is paid upon the cut 
diamond. I am speaking upon this now upon the assumption 
that the present rate upon cut diamonds will stand. If fhe 
present rate on cut diamonds stands, the Government loses the 
revenue upon that amount of cut diamonds which is represented 
by the uncut diamonds when cut. 
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The importer of the uncut diamonds gets not only the en- 
hanced value of 20 per cent, but he gets also the 10 per cent. 

I am told there are no regular establishments in this country 
for the cutting of diamonds, as there are in Amsterdam, where 
it is a regular business; that the cutting of diamonds is pursued 
in this country only in connection with the jewelry business; 
that there are a few large houses in New York—possibly, al- 
though I am not sure, some in Boston; at any rate, but a few 
in the largest cities—I think, limited to New York, although of 
that I am not sure—which have it as a side business to their 
regular business. There is no establishment in the United 
States for the cutting of diamonds, There are no people en- 
gaged in that business as their principal business. It is only 
in the large jewelry establishments, where they have it as a side 
business, 

I should like to know upon what theory it can be defended. 
I am told that about half the diamonds imported are the uncut 
diamonds, I think I looked it up in one of the documents here. 
About half of the importations of diamonds are uncut diamonds, 
and in that way the Government loses the revenue upon one- 
half the diamond importation, as small as it is. If it remains 
at 10 per cent, the Government loses the 10 per cent on about 
one-half the diamonds imported into the United States, by al- 
lowing the unent diamonds to come in free. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What becomes of the uncut diamond? 

Mr. BACON. It fs cut. 

Mr. ALDRICH. By whom? 

Mr. BACON. By the diamond cutter in this country, after 
it has come in free, however. 

We will say, for instance, there would be $20,000,000 of dia- 
monds imported in a year, $10,000,000 of cut diamonds, $10,- 
000,000 of uncut diamonds. The Government gets a revenue 
upon $10,000,000 of diamonds. The trade demands $20,000,000, 
and if no uncut came in there would be $10,000,000 additional 
cut diamonds. But as the uncut diamonds are permitted to 
eome in free, the jeweler makes his 20 per cent in cutting the 
diamonds and in addition is allowed the 10 per cent practically 
that the Government imposes upon the cut diamond. So he 
not only gets his compensation—a liberal compensation—of 20 
per cent in the cutting of the diamonds, but he is also allowed 
practically to put in his pocket—it is true it does not come out 
of the Government, except the Government is deprived of it; 
it never gets it in fts pocket—but he is put in a position where 
he can charge and does charge the public 10 per cent more than 
he would charge if the 10 per cent were not upon the cut dia- 
monds. He gets his 20 per cent advantage in the eutting of the 
diamond, and he gets the 10 per cent on the diamond which the 
Government imposes on the cut diamonds, and which it does 
not derive from these diamonds which take the place of the eut 
diamonds. Therefore I think this ought to be done. 

There is no doubt about one thing, that the diamond dealers 
of this country want the rate at this low figure. It is not 
simply that the Government is seeking to impose this rate in 
order to insure revenue, but the diamond dealers and the dia- 
mond cutters want this low rate, and they have been around 
this Capitol and have sent for me to argue with me that they 
ought to be allowed this low rate of duty, and have pulled out 
of their pockets and showed to me samples of diamonds or fac- 
similes of diamonds in glass and talked to me about it. 

It is not simply the interest of the Government that is exciting 
the action of those on the outside, at least, and I think that of 
all things in the world we ought to do two things—first we ought 
to impose a higher rate of duty, but if we do not impose a 
higher rate of duty by all means. the uncut diamond onght to 
be charged the same rate as the cut diamond, from the fact that 
the cutter of the diamond has his full reward in cutting the 
diamond and the diamond which he cuts takes the place of cnt 
diamonds to an equal amount, and the Government to that extent 
loses its revenue. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, everyone will admit, I suppose, 
that we ought to collect upon diamonds the highest possible 
rate; and the Senator’s amendment is either teo much or not 
enough, I should be very glad if we could collect a hundred 
per cent upon diamonds, and at the time of the passage of the 


Wilson bill, when I was here in the Senate, I was strongly in 


favor of the imposition of 25 per cent duty. It is a mere ques- 
tion whether you will collect any duty on diamonds or whether 
you will collect 10 per cent. You can get a large revenue at 
10 per cent. If you raise it substantially higher—20 or 25 per 
cent—you get substantially no revenue. z 

In 1891 the imports of diamonds were $12,380,000 and the 
duty was $1,238,000. In 1892 the imports of diamonds were 
$12,261,000, and the duty collected was $1,226,000. In 1896, 


under the 25 per cent rate, there was $3,351,000 of cut diamonds 
imported, with a duty collected of $750,000; and in 1897, 


1909. 
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$1,378,000 were all that were imported, and the revenue had 
fallen to $285,000. 

The explanation that these were bad times and that, there- 
fore, there was a decrease does not explain this condition, be- 
cause the retail sales of diamonds during 1896 and 1897 were 
larger than in 1891 and 1892. More diamonds were sold in New 
York in those years than there were in the years when 
$12,000,000 was imported and $1,200,000 was collected. 

In 1906 we imported $29,000,000 worth of diamonds, with a 
corresponding duty of $2,900,000. In 1907 we imported $30,- 
000,000 worth of diamonds with $3,000,000 revenue. 

It is simply a question of how high we put the rate and have 
it remain a collectible rate. It has been proved that if we lift 
the rate so as to make any substantial increase, smuggling 
takes the place of lawful introduction, and the revenue disap- 
pears. The diamond is so easily smuggled; the chances of de- 
tection are so small in most cases, and the profit is so large, 
that the temptation is irresistible, and the honest importer 
ceases to import. He can not compete with those who have 
smuggled diamonds. He ceases to import and buys his dia- 
monds in the home market, because they are smuggled diamonds 
which he buys. That is exactly what happened when we had 
the 25 per cent rate. The honest importer ceased to import. 
He suspended his importations, and the revenue declined to 
$250,000. i 

The times may haye been depressed; they undoubtedly were, 
but I do not think there was any such depression as to account 
for that, and the retail stores showed an increase over the two 
years which I have cited for comparison—1891 and 1892. It 
is extremely easy to smuggle diamonds. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator kindly permit me to make an 
inquiry of him? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator think it is as easy to smuggle 
diamonds as laces? 

Mr. LODGE. Very much easier. 

Mr. BACON. I should not think it would be nearly so easy, 

Mr. LODGE. Take the case of one historic diamond that 
probably everybody has read about, the diamond which every- 
body who has been to Paris has seen in the Louvre, that famous 
diamond known as the“ Regent diamond,” which wasknown first 
as the “ Pitt diamond,“ because at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was brought by Thomas Pitt or his nephew to Eng- 
land. That diamond was smuggled out of the mines in an uncut 
state by a slave, who inserted it in a cut in his leg. It was 
brought to England, because they found great difficulty in trans- 
porting valuable stones in those times, by the nephew, I be- 
lieve, of Thomas Pitt, who inserted it in the heel of his shoe. 
That is one of the largest diamonds in the world. I do not re- 
member how many karats it weighs, but it is one of the famous 
historic diamonds and one of the most beautiful diamonds. 

A diamond can be very easily concealed, more easily than 
anything else, and, of course, it has more condensed value than 
anything else. What is true of diamonds is equally true of 

any precious stone or of a pearl. 

I should like to collect a hundred per cent on diamonds. I 
wish we could, and, as I say, in 1894, when this was proposed, 
at the time of the Wilson bill, I was heartily in favor of raising 
the duty to 25 per cent. I thought it was an excellent thing 
to do. It seemed to me that there was a place where we ought 
to get revenue, and the result was we lost all our revenue. 

Now, so far as the uncut stone is concerned, that is a simple 
matter of whether you will put all the diamond cutters in the 
United States out of business or not. There are six or seven 
firms in New York alone which are cutting diamonds. It is a 
skilled and highly paid occupation. If you put an equal rate 
of duty on the diamond cut and the diamond uncut, of course 
the cut stones will come in, and the diamond-cutting industry, 
which exists not only in New York, but in different parts of 
the country, will cease. It would end the diamond-cutting in- 
dustry in this country, which is a very important industry and 
employs highly skilled labor. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like to 
know whether he has made any investigation, as I have, a par- 
tial one, as to the profit there is in the cutting of diamonds. 
My information is, after consulting a number of lapidaries, 
that the profit in cutting diamonds in this country is 20 per 
cent. That is a sufficient inducement for the importation of 
uncut diamonds. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know just what the percentage of 
profit is. Undoubtedly it is a business which yields a good 
return. 

I happened to be in Amsterdam last summer, and went to the 
greatest diamond-cutting establishment there, and saw the cut- 
ting of the Cullinan diamond—the largest diamond known in 


the world, which made three stones, that went to the King of 
England, each one of them larger than any existing stone in 
the world. They told me that it cost $75,000 to cut the three 
stones which were made from it, and that they lost money on 
it, and that they only did it because it was a great advertise- 
ment to do it. So it is an expensive work, and I had not sup- 
posed that it was a work of very great profit. They can not 
be making any very extravagant profits in this country when 
within a year they have brought $30,000,000 of cut stones into 
the country. 

Mr. BACON. I have not any statistics as to the importations 
later than 1907. It appeared then that the importations of cut 
diamonds were $23,965,438, and the importations of uncut dia- 
monds were $11,154,152. Of course, as to the uncut diamonds, 
after they were cut they had an increased value, and those 
uncut diamonds when cut took the same place in supplying the 
demand of this country as if they had been imported as cut 
diamonds. Therefore the Government, by having the uncut 
diamonds free, loses the duty upon some twelve or fourteen 
million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly it would get the revenue on the 
cut stone. But the diamond industry and diamond cutting 
employ a great many skilled workmen. Whatever money the 
diamond cutters make, either the workmen or the employers, is 
paid by a class which I think can afford to pay it. The people 
who buy diamonds can afford to pay a reasonable profit to the 
cutter in this country. 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking of the Government losing that 
amount. 

Mr. LODGE. The Government probably loses some revenue, 
because if we placed a duty on the uncut stones, we would un- 
doubtedly import nothing but cut stones. 

Mr. BACON. I do not see that. 

Mr. LODGE. It would end the business here, There would 
be no profit in it. We should have them all cut abroad, and 
we would end the business here. It is obviously cheaper to do 
it there. The duty on diamonds is necessarily low. Therefore 
it is impossible to make a differential. You have to allow the 
uncut stone to come in, and the uncut stone is the only thing 
that creates the American industry. As for raising the duty, 
that is equivalent to abolishing the duty, or very nearly so. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] is at variance with practically the universal judg- 
ment of those who have had experience in attempting to collect 
customs duty upon precious stones. I have prosecuted a great 
many people who have been caught smuggling them; forfeited 
a good many; and I have no doubt whatever, and none of the 
people who five years ago were enforcing the customs laws haye 
any doubt, that it was only the low rate of duty which made 
it possible for the honest importers to compete with smugglers. 

The ease with which a diamond can be smuggled is such that 
there is very little possibility of detection. You can press dia- 
monds into a cake of soap, and bring in four or five thousand 
dollars’ worth of value. A woman can put them in her hair or 
in her cheek. There is an infinite number of ways in which it 
can be done, and if you put the duty so high as to make it an 
object for men to go into the business of smuggling diamonds, 
you lose your revenue. 

The detection by means of agents abroad does not amount to 
very much. We have some people there who hang around the 
hotels and railroad and steamship offices, and they get into con- 
versation with Americans and occasionally some foolish fellow 
or some foolish woman will talk about what plans he or she 
may have for bringing in some precious stones.. But that is a 
yery exceptional case. 

Our revenue in 1907 from diamonds was nearly $2,400,000. I 
would be very glad to impose a higher duty upon diamonds, but 
I do not believe it is practicable to collect it. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest to the honorable Senator that a 
similar consideration does not actuate the law-making power 
when we come to impose duties upon laces, which are so easily 
concealed, and some of which are of very high value. 

Mr. ROOT. It is more difficult to conceal laces than precious 
stones. With precious stones the value in proportion to size, 
and consequently the greater variety of ways in which they can 
be smuggled, is very much higher than the value of laces. 

There is a class of precious stones in the same paragraph to 
which the same rule does not apply, or it does not apply to the 
same degree, and regarding that I offered an amendment the 
other day; that is, the semiprecious stones. I think a much 
higher rate of duty can be imposed upon them without incur- 
ring the danger of smuggling taking the place of honest importa- 
tions. At the same time it would protect the American lapidary, 
who is now not protected at all, in the cutting of these semi- 
precious stones—the amethyst and the garnet and the aquama- 
rine and a great variety of very beautiful stones, the value of 


which is very much lower than that of the diamond, the ruby, 
and the sapphire. So the 10 per cent amounts to very little in 
proportion to the cost of the cutting. There is a very large body 
of very excellent workmen in the United States, many of them, it 
is true, with jewelry houses, but many of them not connected 
with those houses. I know them; I have been to their places— 
lapidaries engaged in the general business for all comers, 

So far as concerns the cutting of diamonds and the hard 
precious stones, they exist; they are making a living. It is a 
flourishing trade. But so far as concerns the semiprecious 
stones we can not compete with the European Continent. If 
this paragraph is to be deemed ag before the Senate generally, 
rather specially for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia, when the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
is ae of I should like to bring up the amendment I propose 
to offer. 

Mr. BACON. I shall not detain the Senate further than to 
say there are two amendments proposed by me. Whatever 
may be thought as to the amendment on the subject of cut dia- 
monds I have not heard anything satisfactory to my mind why 
this large amount of uncut diamonds should be allowed to come 
in free and in that way displace an equal amount of cut dia- 
monds from which the Government would get revenue. 

We have just had the statement by the honorable Senator 
from New York that so far as the cutting of precious stones in 
this country is concerned it is a flourishing business, which 
accords with the information which I have from lapidaries 
whom I have consulted—that it is a flourishing business, a 
highly profitable one, and they put it at a minimum of 20 per 
cent as the clear profit upon cutting diamonds, 

It seems to me the Senator from Massachusetts is not borne 
out in his suggestion that if a duty were put upon the uncut 
diamonds no uncut diamonds would be imported, and that there 
would be only cut diamonds imported, as suggested by him. 
If that were true, the Government would get its duty upon the 
cut diamonds. But with the 20 per cent as an inducement, it 
seems to me it is an unwarranted assumption that to impose 
a duty upon uncut diamonds would stop the importation of 
uncut diamonds. We have before us the very pertinent fact— 
it seems to me it ought to be the controlling fact—that the 
uncut diamond takes the place of a corresponding number of 
cut diamonds. The custom of the country requires a certain 
amount of diamonds to meet the demand. That demand is 
met in part—two-thirds, it seems—by the cut diamonds and 
one-third by the uncut diamonds. Under this bill the Govern- 
ment gets its revenue upon the cut diamonds, but upon the dia- 
monds cut here the Government gets no revenue whatever. 

Twenty per cent as the minimum, as I am informed, is an 
ample inducement to the importation of cut diamonds, and if 
you impose upon them the same rate of duty that is imposed 
upon cut diamonds there will still be a profit to the diamond 
cutter and still a revenve to the Government. 

I want to call attention to a very remarkable condition of af- 
fairs, to show how far the desire to protect industries in this 
country will carry people, to the utter ignoring not only of the 
interests of the community at large, but of the Government. In 
a case where there are competing industries in this country we 
insist upon the imposition of a high duty to prevent importa- 
tions, but in a case where there is an industry which will not 
be benefited by a high duty, but which will be injured by a high 
duty, we sacrifice the interests of the Government altogether 
and take off all the duty. That is just the difference between 
the two. 

In the case suggested by the honorable Senator from New 
York, as to semiprecious stones, the semiprecious stones in this 
bill kave å very much larger tariff against them than the precious 
stones. I have forgotten how much; two and a half times as 
much, I think. I will look at it in a moment and see. 

Mr. CLAPP. What is the duty on diamonds? 

Mr. BACON. Ten per cent only, and free on uncut, and on 
imitation precious stones, for use in the manufacture of jewelry, 
and so forth, it is 20 per cent. It is twice as much as on 
diamonds. The imitation stone is not used by the wealthy peo- 
ple. It is used by the common people, and why these little mat- 
ters of ornamentation should be made additionally expensive to 
them I can not see. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BACON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CLAPP. What rate does the Senator propose to put on 
the uncut diamond? 

Mr. BACON. I propose to put 10 per cent. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator propose to raise the rate of 
duty on cut diamonds? 


Mr. BACON. I have two amendments. One is to raise the 
proposed rate of duty of 10 per cent on cut diamonds te 25, but 
the two are absolutely independent, so far as that goes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; except, the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is an inguiry. Except if we put the same 
duty on the uncut diamond that we put on the cut diamond, of 
course the importations will be entirely of cut diamonds. 

Mr. BACON, That is where I think the Senator is in error, 
if he will pardon me, for the reason that, under the undisputed 
testimony, the minimum profit on the cutting of a diamond is 
20 per cent. There is that inducement. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

re ROOT. Does the Senator understand that 20 per cent is 
profit? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I understood the Senator to say it had that 
increased value. i 

Mr. BACON. No; that is not my information. 

Mr. ROOT. My understanding is that 20 per cent is what 
goes to the lapidary. It includes the cost of cutting over and 
above the cost of uncut stones. 

Mr. BACON. I haye no information as to the cost of cutting. 

Mr. ROOT. Stones can be cut much more cheaply in Amster- 
đam than in any American city. If you put a duty on cut stones, 
you wipe out the trade of the lapidary in the United States, 
because there will be no uncut stones brought in. The cheap 
cutting of Amsterdam will supersede the cutting of the Amer- 
ican cities. 

Mr. BACON. I want to make a suggestion. I do not know 
what the importation in 1908 was, but in 1907 the uncut-dia- 
mond importation was over $11,000,000. That is the price of 
the uncut diamond, of course, after it was cut. If you only 
added 20 per cent to the value, as suggested by the Senator 
from New York, there would be between thirteen and fourteen 
million dollars of cut diamonds. If there were no profit what- 
ever in the cutting of the diamonds, there is at the rate of 10 
per cent one million and two or three hundred thousand dollars 
of profit to the jewelry stores of the city of New York which 
have offices of precious-stone cutters as a side show to their 
business. It is an absolute profit if there was not a dollar of 
profit in the cutting. If there was not a dollar of enhanced 
value over and above the cost of the cutting, there would be a 
profit of one million and between two and three hundred thon- 
sand dollars, which is that much taken out of the Treasury of 
the United States Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was unable to follow the Senator from 
Georgia in his reasoning. He says the diamond cutters make 
20 per cent of the value of the diamonds for cutting, and that 
the 10 per cent differential as reported by the committee is too 
great, and then he offers an amendment which makes a differ- 
ential of 15 per cent. 

Mr. BACON. No; I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Then I did not understand the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I did not offer a differential. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He proposes a duty of 25 per cent upon 
diamonds cut and a duty of 10 per cent on diamonds uncut, 
making a differential of 15 per cent, when he says 10 per cent 
is too high. 

Again, he says there is 20 per cent profit in diamond cut- 
ting in the United States, when to-day, with only 10 per cent, 


it is a well-known fact that the lapidaries of Amsterdam are 


the most skillful men in the world in this connection, and 
that diamonds can be cut much more cheaply in Amsterdam 
than in any other place of the world. They have had a pretty 
large monopoly of this business. 

The question of a duty on diamonds was first brought to my 
attention in 1883, in the consideration of the tariff act of 
that year. From 1861 up to 1872 there was a duty on dia- 
monds of 25 per cent. In 1874 it was reduced to 10 per cent, 
and the question came up in the consideration of the act of 
1883 as to whether the duty of 10 per cent should be increased 
to 25 per cent. The universal testimony of the government 
experts was against it; and the government experts of that 
time, in 1883, I think, were the brightest men I have ever 
known in the customs service. 

The principal of those men was Colonel Tichenor, whose 
name has been mentioned frequently in this debate. All these 


customs experts said it was absolutely impossible, from the 
experience of the Government during those years, to collect a 
duty higher than the lowest revenue duty upon diamonds. Not 
only did the reyenue fall, between 1861 and 1872, but all the 
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honest importers were driven out of the business. It was im- 
possible for any diamond dealer like Tiffany, or men of that 
class, to import any diamonds into the United States. They 
had to buy them here of people who smuggled them in various 
ways, and diamonds could be bought on the market in New York 
at not over 5 per cent above the price in Paris or London. 
Not only was it the universal testimony of these customs ex- 
perts, but the universal testimony of the leading jewelers in 
‘New York was to the same effect. They appealed to Congress 
to protect them by the imposition of a duty which would allow 
them to import their own diamonds, instead of having to go into 
the market and buy them from people who, they knew to a moral 
certainty, had smuggled them into the country without the pay- 
ment of the duty. So not only was the revenue destroyed by 
this increased duty, but the business of importing diamonds 
was forced into the hands of people who were destroying the 
Government all the time. 

Mr. CULLOM. Thieves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; they might properly be denominated 
“ thieves,” as the Senator from Illinois characterizes them. 

This went on and in 1890, with this experience staring us in 
the face, the act of 1890 still maintained the rate of duty at 10 
per cent. In 1894, without consideration, and by a motion made 
upon the floor, something like this has been made to-night, the 
duty was increased to 25 per cent. What was the result? The 
same result that had followed in the years between 1861 and 
1872. The revenue decreased and the business of importing 
diamonds left the honest importers, like Tiffany & Co., and went 
once more into the hands of those men who were cheating the 
revenue and smuggling diamonds into the United States. 

So I can say, without the slightest danger of having the state- 
ment criticised, that the universal experience of every customs 
oflicer who has ever had anything to do with this question and 
of every diamond importer who has had anything to do with the 
importation of diamonds was that 10 per cent was about as high 
as it was possible to fix the rate and secure the revenue and 
prevent smuggling to a very great extent. I have no question 
whatever but that a differential rate of 10 per cent between cut 
and uncut diamonds is necessary to preserve the industry of 
cutting diamonds in the United States. 

Mr. CLAPP. May I ask the Senator how long the rate estab- 
lished in 1894 lasted? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For three years from 1894 to 1897. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, what was it fixed at in 1897? 

Mr. ALDRICH. At 10 per cent. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then the importations increased? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The importations increased, and the revenue 
has increased. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the rate was lowered and the importations 
increased, of course the revenue would increase, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator pardon me? From the 
figures given by the Senator from Massachusetts, curiously 
enough the importations decreased, and, of course, the revenue 
decreased when the 25 per cent duty was put on in 1896; the 
importations sank enormously and the revenue sank enormously. 
Then 10 per cent ad valorem was put on and the importations 
increased and the revenue increased. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, of 
course anybody can see that if on a commodity so easy to hide 
as a dlamond you put the duty too high undoubtedly you will 
stimulate smuggling. But, notwithstanding these government 
experts, according to the statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, it just happens, and I am not saying this in any spirit 
of fault-finding, that the importations decreased and simul- 
taneously the rate was raised and simultaneously there was a 
time of depression in this country. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think the figures presented by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts happen to cover that point. For in- 
stance, there was the depression in 1907, yet under the 10 per 
cent ad valorem the importations increased, and of course the 
revenue increased. It does not seem that periods of depression 
keep pace with the decrease. 

Mr. CLAPP.. You can not call the little temporary bank 
scare of 1907 a depression. The Dingley law was enacted in 
1897, and the rate was lowered at that time. The importations 
and the revenue, according to the statement of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, increased from that time on. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, just one word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota, 
that taking such a bank scare, as he calls it, as occurred in 
1907, which affected chiefly the rich, it is precisely that kind 


of a depression that would affect the purchasers of diamonds 
and not such a depression as we had in the other years which 
affected all people who could not import diamonds. 

I agree with what I think the Senator has in mind. These 
rates are not right, and I propose to offer an amendment my- 
self. But I must say in all frankness that the figures offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts do not cover both years; 
that is to say, when the rate was raised to 25 per cent the im- 
portations and revenue did fall off; and further, that was not 
due entirely to depression, because we find that in 1907 there 
was a depression exactly among those people who are the kind 
of people who buy diamonds. If the amendment now proposed 
should fail, I myself propose to offer an amendment that I think 
will cure the difficulty. 

Mr. CLAPP. How much was the rate increased at the out- 
— — 5 1 the war, when people naturally were not buying dia- 
mon 

Mr. ALDRICH. But from 1866 to 1872 more money was ex- 
pended for luxuries than in any other period. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am not so certain about that time, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I gave the figures for 1891 and 1892. There 
were, in round numbers, $12,000,000 of importations of diamonds 
in each of those years. I compared those with the years under 
the 25 per cent rate, showing an immense decline in revenue and 
importations, but the retail sales in New York during the years 
1896 and 1897 were larger than during the years 1891-92, when 
we imported $12,000,000 worth. During 1896 and 1897 we im- 
ported $3,000,000 worth one year, and thirteen hundred thousand 
dollars the next year; and then, I say, the retail sales were 
larger in New York. 

Mr, CLAPP. Larger in what years? 

Mr. LODGE. In the two years when the imports were 
lowest. 

Mr. CLAPP. 
don me? 

Mr. LODGE. I have given the years 1896 and 1897. 

Mr. CLAPP, They were large? 

Mr. LODGE. The importations were very small and the re- 
tail sales were larger than in 1891 and in 1892, when the im- 
portations were $12,000,000 a year. 

rac CLAPP. Of course in 1896 we began the upward stride 
again. 

Mr. LODGE. In 1896? 

Mr. CLAPP. In 1896 and 1897. 

Mr. LODGE. Were those good years? 

Mr. CLAPP. 1897 was a good year, 

Mr. ALDRICH. After the election. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but according to the statement of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, in 1895 the importations fell off, 
and simultaneously they increased, but also simultaneously 
that followed the universal depression in this country. 

Mr. LODGE. More diamonds were bought and sold in New 
York in the years when we imported $3,000,000 and $1,000,000. 
That seems to me to be of great force. 

Mr. CLAPP. That was a part of the argument of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. He brought two facts before the Senate: 
One can be established as a fact by the import record; the other 
was the statement that diamonds were bought, for which we 
must take the say so, and a sort of judgment based on guess- 
work after all. 

Mr. LODGE. As to the retail business. 

Mr. CLAPP. As to who bought them. 

Mr. LODGE. The statements about the retail sales in New 
York came, of course, from the people who sold the diamonds 
themselves. 

Mr. CLAPP. Exactly; and we can not have the data in that 
respect as we have as to importations. 

Mr. LODGE. I think a reputable firm like Tiffany would 
not willingly state that there were more diamonds sold in that 
year if there were not. 

Mr. CLAPP. That firm would not state that there were 
more unless there were; but who has taken the time to ascer- 
tain the total sales of diamonds in the great city of New York 
for any year? It would be a task that no man would be called 
on to perform. , 

Mr. LODGE. They could find enough to make a comparison. 

Mr. CLAPP. But the record of importations the Senator 
from Rhode Island bases his figures on is a fact, and measuring 
the diamond trade by that definite fact the importations go 
up and down with the depression in the country. But it so 
happened that from each time, from the Senator’s argument, 


What were the years, if the Senator will par- 
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the rate was attached accordingly. So it strikes me that there 
is perhaps more force given to the rate than there ought to be 
given to it in view of the business conditions of the country. 
I would be personally in favor of putting more duty on the uncut 
diamonds and correspondingly raising the duty on the cut 
diamonds. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator fails in my judgment as to the 
years between 1866 and 1872 entirely. I do not think there 
was ever a time in the history of the country when as much 
money was spent for luxuries in proportion to the wealth of 
the country and extravagantly spent as in the period from 1866 
to 1872. It was a period of immense inflation, but lapsed of 
course in 1873, and in that period diamonds and all other arti- 
cles of luxury were purchased freely by the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. CLAPP. I admit there is not quite as clear an illustra- 
tion of that time as there is in the effect sought to be placed 
on the law of 1894. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The statements which I have made are based 
upon the opinien of people who ought to know, and so far as I 
know we have no other means of information in considering and 
deciding upon the terms of a tariff bill. The men who have had 
experience and judgment are the men we ought to rely upon 
certainly in the absence of any conflicting testimony. 

Mr. BACON. Of course I can have no possible object in this 
matter except that which is best for all concerned. I presume 
the Senator recognizes that there is nothing partisan in any 
suggestion I have made in this regard. I would be willing to 
come to any kind of agreement by which there could be pos- 
sibly a small rise on the cut diamond and a smaller duty upon 
the uncut diamond. I do not think the uncut diamond ought 
to come in free. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish to make a suggestion in view of 
the statement which the Senator from Georgia has just made. 
I have been listening with great interest to this important dis- 
cussion, My suggestion is to split the difference, as it were, 
between the amendment of the Senator from Georgia and the 
present law. I suggest the following, since the Senator from 
Georgia now invites any possible rate: I suggest that on para- 
graph 445, pearls and other precious stones, provided on line 9, 
instead of 10 per cent we put 15 per cent; on line 12, instead of 
20 per cent we put 25 per cent; and instead of putting paragraph 
248 on the free list—that is, diamonds in the rough—we put the 
rate at 10 per cent. This makes the differential. 

I think the Senator from Massachusetts has demonstrated be- 
yond all question that a rate of 25 per cent defeats its own 
purpose, which is of course exclusively that of revenue. As 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said, if the revenue would 
be derived he and everybody else would be in favor of 100 per 
cent, because this distinctly falls upon those who can afford to 
pay, upon those who indulge in luxuries. But it is the experi- 
ence of the Government that by reason of the extraordinary 
facility with which these small things are smuggled, when the 
rate gets to 25 per cent the revenues and importations fall off, 
and 10 per cent makes them greater. But it would seem in 
listening to this discussion that 5 per cent might be added to 
the 10 per cent which now prevails. 

Now, Mr. President, in 1906, instead of $2,904,248.26 that 
would have brought in $4,356,472.39, and in 1907 instead of 
bringing in $3,013,577.75 it would have brought in $4,520,261.50 
of revenue; that is, to raise it from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 
It would appear that the extra 5 per cent would not be such 
a discouragement to the legitimate importers of diamonds as 
to discourage the business as 25 per cent does to encourage 
smuggling; and, on the other hand, it would add that much, 
which is so much needed for the Government. 

Pursuing that portion, we add to line 12, 25 per cent, in- 
stead of 20 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am proposing a duty which seems to 
me to be reasonable. Instead of putting diamonds and other 
precious stones that are rough and uncut on the free list, I 
propose that we put them at 10 per cent. We will then have a 
proper differential, even, according to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, on the uncut, and we have an undeveloped source of 
revenue derived from 10 per cent on the uncut stones. In view 
of the fact that this is purely a revenue feature, and in view 
of the further fact 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order to avoid what seems to me to be 
an interminable discussion 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator does not apply that 
to me. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. I will agree to put up the duties 
on cut diamonds to 15 per cent and make the duty on uncut 5 
per cent, and then we will consider it in the committee here- 


r. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is right. It is understood that in 
line 9—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to avoid further discussion, if I can. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. We are delighted to get this large rev- 
enue for the Government, which involves two or three millions, 
at the purchase of a few minutes’ conversation. z 

Mr. ALDRICH. Provided we get it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think the Senator can get it. It is 
understood that in line 9, paragraph 445, instead of 10, the rate 
shall be 15. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I will be content with that change. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not consent to the rate on semi- 
precious stones or imitation stones being put up. That is 
ridiculous. There is no occasion for that. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If it is ridiculous of course the Senator’s 
statement would not establish that fact. He might advance 
some argument against the proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be 5 per cent on uncut diamonds and 
15 per cent on cut. 8 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well; that is a very good solution. 
We shall perhaps add a million and a half of revenue by a half 
hour's talk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. BACON. I will modify it, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the modi- 
fied amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 445, page 178, line 9, strike out 
“ten” where it occurs and insert “ fifteen,” and at the end of 
paragraph 548 insert the words “5 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 548 will have to be transferred 
to paragraph 445. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 548 is transferred. It 
no longer remains in the free list. 

The Secretary. With the addition of the words “5 per cent 
ad yalorem.” 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent to recur to para- 
graph 483, page 195. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Texas will 
permit the Chair one moment, paragraph 445 as amended is 
agreed to, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. Is 
there objection to returning to paragraph 483? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Texas offers an amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. After the word “ of,” line 12, I move to insert 
the word “ breeding,” and a comma. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 195, line 12, after the words “ pur- 
pose of,” insert the word “breeding” and a comma, so as to 
read: 

Animals brought into the United States temporarily for a period not 


exceeding six months, for the purpose of b ing, exhibition, or com- 
petition for prizes, etc. 


Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph as amended is 
agreed to, if there be no objection. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The Secretary will report the next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 549, page 203, miner's diamonds, 
whether in their natural form or broken. The committee pro- 
poses, in line 18, after the word “broken,” to strike out “and 
bort; any of the foregoing,” so as to read: 

Miner's diamonds, whether in their natural form or broken, not set, 
and diamond dust. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
as amended will be agreed to. The Secretary will report the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 573, page 206, grasses and fibers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No amendment was offered to 
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this paragraph. If there be no objection, the paragraph is 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 569, page 206, line 8, the final 
letter in the word “skias” should be struck out, so as to read, 
“fur skin of all kinds,” and so forth. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that paragraph 573 ought to 
be corrected. My impression is that we put jute and jute butts 
on the dutiable list on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky 


The committee has an amendment to offer to 
that par: ph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection paragraph 569 is 
agreed to as amended. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 566, after the word “ dried,” I 
move to insert the words and fruits in brine,” so as to read 
Pert yi or berries, green, ripe, or dried, and fruits in brine, and so 

The amendment was a to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the paragraph 
as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 573, page 206, line 19, after the 
word “ fiber,” I move to strike out the words “ jute, jute butts.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why are those words stricken out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Jute and jute butts were placed on the duti- 
able list. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Has the committee recommended any 
changes in the paragraphs that apply to cloths manufactured 
from jute? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not yet; the committee are considering that 
question now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to paragraph 573. 

The amendment was to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the paragraph 
as amended is agreed to. 

The Secretary will state the next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 576, in which the committee proposes an amendment in 
line 7, after the word “ manure,” to insert “ including basic slag, 
ground or unground;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

576. Guano, manures, and all substances used only for manure, in- 
cluding basic slag, ground or unground. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have another amendment to 
that paragraph, which I send to the desk. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word“ unground,” in line 7, it is 
proposed to strike out the period, insert a comma, and insert the 
words “and calcium cyanamid or lime nitrogen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Rhode Island what was done with paragraph 
480? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph to which the Senator from 
North Carolina refers was passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not in when the paragraph was passed 
over. I wish to ask the Senator what was the objection to in- 
cluding sulphate of ammonia with basic slag? Sulphate of 
ammonia is also an ingredient of fertilizer, as well as basic slag. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is one of the complicated things in this 
pill, one of the things the committee are trying to ascertain 
whether it should be dutiable or whether it ought to be on the 


free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sulphate of ammonia is used probably for 
other things besides fertilizer. My suggestion was that you 
put it on the free list, or put that part of it on the free list that 
is used in the making of fertilizer and let the other remain on 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from North Carolina know 
any way in which one could distinguish what was to be used in 
fertilizers and what was not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This paragraph says: 


Guano, manures, and all substances used only for manure, including 
basic slag, etc. 


If the words sulphate of ammonia” were added after the 
words “ basic slag,” that would be putting sulphate of ammonia 
used in the manufacture of guano on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is impossible to distinguish sulphate of 
ammonia used for fertilizing purposes from sulphate of ammonia 
used in a thousand other ways. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Is not basic slag used for some other pur- 
poses than for fertilizer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has not, perhaps, read the para- 
graph. I wish the Senator would read it again. He will see it 
provides: 4 

576. Guano, manures, bstan for manure, in- 
eluding basic slag, ported yp het nine Ce See wee 

It is used for other purposes, It includes all basic slag, 
whether used for one purpose or another. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 576 
as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, having the bill in charge, 
whether that would include phosphates? The language is not 
protected in the usual form. It says: 

Including basic slag, ground or unground. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 648 relates to phosphates. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But this paragraph does not use the lan- 
guage generally used “except otherwise provided for in this 
section,” I think that exception ought to be in. Oruđe phos- 
phates are proyided for in paragraph 648, but if not crude they 
are made dutiable. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I think this description is all right. 

Peng Re ttm ais Just so that it does not put them on the 
ce 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next 
will be stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is paragraph 575, to which the Com- 
mittee on Finance has an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 575, page 207, line 1, after the 
word *‘ grease,” it is proposed to insert the words “fats, vege- 
table tallow.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 578, hair of horse, cattle, and other animals, cleaned or 
uncleaned, and so forth. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 579, hide cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all 


other glue stock. 
I ask that that be passed over. 


paragraph passed over 


Mr. HEYBURN. 

Mr. LODGE. That has nothing to do with the question of 
hides, Those articles have been free in every tariff bill. 

x Mr. ALDRICH. That has nothing to do with the hide ques- 
on. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But paragraph 581 has. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 579 
is agreed to. The Secretary will state the next paragraph 
passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 580, hide rope. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 581, hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, 
or pickled. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 581 
> passed over. The next paragraph passed over will be 
S 

The Secrerary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 582, hones and whetstones. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 


graph 592. } 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
come in as paragraph 5833, the effect of which is to place cotton 
ties on the free list. I wish to strike out paragraph 123 and to 
put cotton ties on the free list as paragraph 5833. The question 
of cotton bagging has gone over, at the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Monry], and if the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] desires the cotton-ties amendment 
proposed by me to go over with the cotton-bagging amendment, 
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it will be satisfactory. I think the Senator from Mississippi has 
gone home, on account of illness. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas will be considered as pending, and will be 
passed over. The Secretary will state the next paragraph 
passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 592, iron ore, and so forth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The committee amendment to the 
paragraph will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The committee propose to strike out para- 
graph 592, as follows: 

592. Iron ore (except such as is used chiefly in the production of pig- 
ments and colors), including manganiferous iron ore, and the dross or 
residuum from burnt pyrites ; basic slag, ground or unground. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is paragraph 
608—licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Finance to the paragraph will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance propose an amend- 
ment to strike out the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 618, manganese, oxide and ore of. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the committee recommends 
striking out paragraph 617. The articles contained in that 
paragraph are included in the dutiable list, and they should be 
stricken from this part of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance propose to strike 
out paragraph 617, as follows: 

617. Magnesium not made up into articles. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 633, nuts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance propose an 
amendment in paragraph 633, line 8, after the word nuts,“ to 
strike out “Palm” and to insert “Brazil nuts, cream nuts, 
palm.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance to an additional 
paragraph, which I understand he will accept, about miners’ 
rescue appliances. It ought to be paragraph 6263. It was 
introduced as an amendment by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Dick], and I offer it now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee had that amendment to offer 
as a committee amendment. It escaped my attention for the 
moment. I intended to offer it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add as a new paragraph 
on page 210, to be known as paragraph 6263, the following: 

6264. Miners’ rescue appliances, designed for emergency use in mines 
where artificial breathing is necessary in the presence of poisonous gases, 
to aid in the saving cf human life, and miners’ safety lamps shall be 
admitted free of duty until January 1, 1912. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Senator from Ohio why the 
time is limited at all? 

Mr. DICK, Mr. President, these safety appliances are not 
made in this country. They are coming into very general use. 
The purpose of their admission free of duty is to make their 
use more general in the rescue of human lives that have been 
endangered in the explosions which occur so frequently in mines, 
particularly in coal mines. That, in brief, is all that can be 
said about it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Evidently the Senator did not hear my 
inquiry. I agree, of course, that these appliances ought to go 


on the free list; but why is the provision limited to a certain 
time? I ask that the amendment be read again. 

Mr. DICK. It is limited in the hope and with the idea that 
by the time set it will be possible that inventions of this kind 
may be made in our own country and such apparatus pro- 
duced here. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move to amend the amendment by 
striking out the limitation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out the words “shall be admitted 
free of duty until January 1, 1912.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. No; strike out all after the word “ duty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. In connection with the amendment just 
adopted, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp a brief letter from the head of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, who asked for the adoption of this amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 14, 1909. 


Hon. Bores PENROSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am taking the liberty of forwarding to you the para- 
graph which, in my judgment, should be insert in the proposed 
amended tariff bill. 

You will probably understand that there is great necessity for doin. 
something to increase the facilities for protecting the lives and healt 
of those engaged in the occupation of mining in this country. 

There were over 3.000 men killed in the coal mines in the year of 
1900. This is a tremendous sacrifice of life. 

The Government has begun a good work in the establishing of experi- 
mental rescue stations in different parts of the country in which men 
can be given a 8 training in rescue work when disasters occur 
in the mines as a result of explosions of gas or from other causes. 

The mine workers of the country are deeply interested in everything 
that is being done to protect their lives and health, and will appreciate 
anything that you can do to help along this splendid cause. 


You very truly 
. 3 T. L. LEWIS, President. 


Mr. LODGE. In paragraph 627, which has not been read 
this evening because it had been previously agreed to, on behalf 
of the committee I offer an amendment, after the word 
“models” in line 14, to insert the words “or patterns” and 
strike out the committee amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes by 
which the committee amendment was agreed to and the para- 
graph as amended were agreed to will be reconsidered. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 210, paragraph 627, after the word 
„models,“ insert the words “or patterns” and disagree to the 
committee amendment in line 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 637—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 633 the committee bave an 
amendment to offer. s 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 633 has been agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I ask that it be reconsidered for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph will be considered as open. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. ; 

The SECRETARY. After the words “cream nuts,” in the com- 
mittee amendment, in line 8, it is proposed to insert “ marrons, 
crude.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 637. The committee propose to 
strike out all of the paragraph and to insert in lieu thereof. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment has heretofore 
been read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have several amendments to 
that paragraph. I think perhaps it had better go over. One 
amendment is in line 10, to strike out the words “ orange oil,” 
which I think might be agreed to now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 10 of the committee amendment, on 
page 212, it is proposed to strike out the words “orange oil” 
and the comma. 5 


1909. 


Mr. ALDRICH. This paragraph contains provisions regard- 
ing crude and refined petroleum. I understand that amend- 
ments will be offered to that paragraph, and I ask that it be 
passed over. h 

Mr. KEAN. I suggest that another amendment be made be- 
fore the paragraph is passed over, by inserting “nut oil or oil 
of nuts,” which by amendment are made dutiable at 8 cents a 
gallon in paragraph 354. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to inquire of 
the Senator from Rhode Island whether he desires a vote upon 
the amendment which he offered in line 10 before the paragraph 
is passed over? z 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I ask that the Senate agree to the 
amendment striking out “ orange oil.“ 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Now, the Senator asks that the en- 
tire paragraph be passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before that is done, I move to insert in 
line 9 the words “ nut oil or oil of nuts.“ 

Mr. BURTON. After the words “enfleurage grease,” which 
occur at the end of line 9, the words “nut oil or oil of nuts” 
should be inserted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the amendment I haye just sug- 
gested. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ grease,” at the end of line 
9, it is proposed to insert the words “nut oil or oil of nuts” 
and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph will be now passed over. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the oil of the alurites cordata, or 
the Chinese nut, is it not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Chinese nut. è 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraph will be passed over. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will say that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Money] desires to move to put on the free list oleo 
stearin. He has been called away from the Senate to-night on 
account of sickness; but whatever may be done to preserve his 
rights in the matter, I wish to do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator refers to oleo stearin? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Les. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will offer that amendment. I move to 
insert a new paragraph to be known as paragraph 6374, Oleo 
stearin.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether there have been inserted, in line 
13, page 212, after the word “ palm,” the words “ palm kernel?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not yet; but I am willing that that shall be 
done. 

Mr. PENROSE. I offer that amendment. I understand it 
has been offered in the Senate by the Senator from Ohio, and I 
ask for its adoption. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has already presented an amendment which has not yet been 
acted upon. In the absence of objection, that amendment will 
be laid aside, and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will, without objection, be now considered. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 637, page 212, line 13, after the 
word “ palm,” it is proposed to insert the words “ palm kernel.” 

The amendment was agreed to. . - 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have another amendment to that para- 
graph, while we are upon it. I move to strike out, in line 12, 
after the word “ use,” the words “and valued at not more than 
60 cents per gallon.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 12, page 212, after the word “ use,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “and valued at not more 
than 60 cents per gallon.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the amendment inserting oleo 
stearin be agreed to. i . 

Mr. KEAN. I have another amendment to paragraph 637, 
which I was going to ask the Senator if he would accept. It is 
to insert the words “ soya-bean oil.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume I will have to take the Senator’s 
statement that it is all right. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should like the Senator from New 
Jersey to explain what that oil is. 

Mr. KEAN. It is oil used in the making of soap. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I know; but what is the oil? 
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Mr. KEAN. 


It is soya-bean oil, which is used in the making 
of soap. 


Mr. STONE. Is soap on the free list? 

Mr. KEAN. No; it is not; but this is one of the materials of 
which soap is made, 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I desire to understand what 
new article is suggested for the free list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “nut oil, or oil of nuts,” 
insert “‘soya-bean oil,” at the end of line 9, page 212. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 


New Jersey that, while I have been familiar with that subject 


for a long time, I never heard of oil being produced from beans. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KEAN. I think if the Senator would examine the bean 
family he would know that there is a great deal of oil in beans. 

Mr. PILES. Should not the words “soya bean” be used in 
place of “soya-bean oil?” 

Mr. KEAN. That is what I desire. 

3 PILES. I move to amend so that it will read “soya 
n.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment comes in under the heading 
of “ Oils,” and all that it is necessary to say is “ soya bean.” 

Mr. KEAN. That is all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That simplifies it. [Laughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment inserted at the end 
of line 9, it is proposed to insert the words “ soya bean.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Rhode Island to the amendment which he has 
proposed and which has not been adopted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment to insert “oleo stearin?” 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 212 it is proposed to add as a new 
paragraph the following: 

6374. Oleo stearin. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 638, orange and lemon peel, not 
preserved, candied, or dried. 

The paragraph was agreed to, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask to reconsider paragraph 641 for the 
purpose of offering the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
vote by which the paragraph was agreed to is reconsidered. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 641, on page 213, line 1, after 
the word “bagging,” insert “and all other waste.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Also in line 2, after the word “bags,” strike 
out “fit only to be converted into,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“used chiefly for.” 

The amendment was agreed to, ~ 

The SECRETARY, And also after the word “paper,” at the 
end of the paragraph, insert the word “ making.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the words which are proposed to be 
stricken out, as the amendment has been reported by the Sec- 
retary, were to be replaced by the words mentioned by him, the 
paragraph would not make sense. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator speaking of paragraph 641? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; paragraph 641. I think the amend- 
ment does not read properly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the paragraph as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

. Paper stock, crude, every descri 
anon — (other than Sat wanta: neag 128 
clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste rope, and waste bagginz, and Ali 


other waste, including old gunny cloth and old gunny ba fit on 
be converted into paper making. apa * 


Mr. BURTON. I do not think that is quite correct. It 
should read “used chiefly for paper making.“ The words “fit 
only to be converted into” should be stricken out, and in place 
of those words should be inserted the words “ used chiefly for.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is correct, “used chiefly for paper 
making.” ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the way the amendment 
reads as it has been agreed to. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. The Senator from Georgia was speaking 
some time ago of the discrimination in the free return of bags 
that had been used in the ‘conveyance of wheat in our exports 
of wheat as against the free importation of cotton bagging. I 
call his attention to the fact that the cotton bagging seems to 
return to the United States free, just as other bagging does, 
except that it happens to come back as paper stock and waste 
of jute fit for paper stock, and commonly used as such. So that 
any additional legislation is unnecessary, as they are practically 
on the same basis now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph as amended. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the next 
paragraph passed over. 

The Sxecrerary. Paragraph 651, plumbago. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to inquire if the language of 
paragraph 641 as to paper stock would not include wool? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, it reads “paper stock, crude, of every 
description.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; it does not include that. 

Mr. FLINT. Paper stock * * * other than wool” is the 
language used. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
paragraph 651. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph passed over 


will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. Paragraph 652, potash, crude, or “black 
salts.” In line 7, after the word “crude,” the committee pro- 


pose to insert “or refined.” 

Mr. KEAN. I hope that amendment will not be agreed to. 
It puts refined saltpeter on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well; Lwithdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 
the absence of objection, the paragraph is agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to ask that this para- 
graph be passed over. I have an amendment that I think I 
shall want to propose to it, but I do not desire to do so at 
present. 

Mr. KEAN. I have no objection to the paragraph being 
passed over if the words “or refined” are withdrawn, and that 
has already been done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 652 will be passed over, 
with the committee amendment disagreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is almost 11 o'clock, and I think we 
might as well conclude our labors. I therefore move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 
12, 1909, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


In 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, June 12, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of 
Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wheeling, W. Va., remonstrating against an increase of the 
duty on print paper and wood pulp, as proposed in the so-called 
“ Payne tariff bill,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Law- 
renceville and Armagh, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of compositors, stereo- 
typers, pressmen, and mailers employed by the Binghamton 
Press, of Binghamton, N. Y., remonstrating against any change 
in the rates on pulp and paper as fixed by the House Dill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the restoration of the duty on foreign oil produc- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gallinger Page 
Bacon Crane Guggenheim Paynter 
Beveridge Crawford Heyburn Penrose 
rah Culberson Hughes Piles 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Cummins Kean Scott 
Briggs Curtis La Follette Smoot 
Brown Davis e Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McCumber Stone 
Burkett Dolliver McLaurin Sutherland 
u du Pont Martin Taliaferro 
Burrows Fletcher Money Tillman 
Burton lint Nelson Warner 
ter oster Oliver 
Chamberlain Frazier Overman 
Clapp ye wen 


Mr. PILES. My colleague [Mr. Jones] is unavoidably de- 
tained for a short time this morning. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GAMBLE] will necessarily be absent during the day. He is 
paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr, SHIVELY]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The in- 
troduction of-bills and joint resolutions is next in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2602) for the relief of widows and orphans of 
marshals or special officers killed in the service of the United 
States while in the performance of their duty; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2603) to authorize the President to appoint Brig. 
Gen. Frank D. Baldwin to the grade of major-general in the 
United States Army and place him on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the first bill on the calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have voted to reduce the 
duties provided for in every schedule in the bill where a vote 
has been taken, as I shall vote against the whole bill when it 
comes up on its final passage. I shall vote against it because it 
is unjust and full of inequalities; because it does not guarantee 
equal and exact justice to the whole people of this country, but 
it is, in my judgment, framed in the special interest of the privi- 
leged few, while the great mass of the consumers of this country 
will continue to groan under its heavy burdens of increased 
taxation. I believe it to be one of the most iniquitous tariff 
bills ever passed by Congress, as pass it will. 

According to the reports of the last census, there were in the 
United States in 1900 (I speak in round numbers) more than 
29,000,000 persons engaged in the five principal groups of occu- 
pation. Of these groups more than 10,000,000 people were en- 

gaged in the agricultural pursuits, 7,000,000 in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, 5,000,000 in trade and transporta- 
tion, and the others were engaged in domestic, personal, and pro- 
fessional services. Out of this grand total of 29,000,000 per- 
sons engaged in business in this country, only the small number 
of 243,000 were reported as manufacturers and officers, and so 
forth, and, I should say, only about 150,000 of these were manu- 
facturers. 

In deducting this privileged and protected class from the 
grand total we have more than 28,000,000 of our countrymen 
who are directly affected by this legislation, upon whose backs 
and appetites is to fall the burden of this indirect taxation. In 
behalf of this great toiling mass of our laboring people, the 
wealth-producing people of this country, these people who sup- 
port the Government in time of peace and fight its battles in 
time of war, the great majority of whom make their living by 
the sweat of their brow, I desire to enter my protest against 
the passage of this bill, which carries a duty of about 46 per 
cent ad valorem; and when the maximum duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem is added to each item on the 31st of March next, 
as provided in the maximum and minimum rate amendment, 
the average rate will be something like 71 per cent, making it 
the highest tariff bill that has been passed in this country, or 
by any legislative body in the world’s history. The average 
duty in the Dingley bill is 44.88 per cent. This is a reduction 
with a vengeance; and this is the way the Republican party 
keeps its promise to the people. No one now has any doubt 
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but that the bill will pass with practically all its provisions as 


reported by the committee, notwithstanding the great fight 
made here against the different schedules. When the bill does 
pass, the final words written in it should be not “ party perfidy 
and party dishonor,” but there should be written across the 
back of the bill in black letters the words “ bad faith and broken 
promises,” for that, in my opinion, will be the judgment of the 
American people. 

Mr. President, the demand for tariff revision came from the 
people. It was not confined either to the Republican or the 
Democratic party, but it was well-nigh universal, except from 
the protected interests. When the Republican convention met 
in Chicago, for the first time in a quarter of a century, whether 
yielding to this great demand to meet the wishes of the great 
mass of the people, or whether from fear, as has been intimated 
upon this floor, the Grand Old Party surrendered and dropped 
the old party’s shibboleth of “stand pat,” and it declared for 
a revision of the tariff; and for the first time the two parties 
were united in the expressed desire to bring about a great 
reform in the tariff. It was understood then, and it was under- 
stood by the voters all during the campaign, that there was to 
be a revision downward. The Democrats charged that the Re- 
publican party could not be trusted to revise downward, but 
that it would be a revision upward. The Republicans replied, 
bitterly protesting against the Democrats impeaching the sin- 
cerity of their party, and earnestly contended that if again 
intrusted with power they would revise downward. In none, of 
the great speeches made by Republicans of that campaign, I 
think, can be found any utterance made for a revision upward. 
It was said that there was to be an adjustment of rates, and 
an honest and genuine reduction of rates all along the line; and 
so anxious was the party to show their sincerity and honest 
purpose in carrying out this pledge, it further pledged that 
Congress would be called in extra session for this purpose, and 
for this purpose only. e 

When the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] and other Senators a 
few days ago announced on this floor that there had been no 
such pledge given, that there was no such understanding, these 
statements must have startled the whole country, from the 
President down to the humblest voter who read the party plat- 
form and heard the speeches during the campaign, when revi- 
sion was advocated and it was not denied that the tariff must 
be revised, but claimed that it should be revised by its friends. 
The people believed, and the President so announced, that his 
party was for an honest and genuine revision, and that he was 
in fayor of an honest and genuine revision downward. 

Mr. President, would any man have dared stand up in the 
Republican convention, or have proclaimed from the stump at 
any time during the campaign, that the tariff plank meant what 
these Senators here have declared it means? Can it be that 
those distinguished men who wrote that plank in the platform, 
or the convention which adopted it, intended to deceive the 
people? Was it purposely worded in order that after the elec- 
tion a different interpretation could be placed upon it? Of 
course not. 

Mr. President, I believe it was written with an honest and 
sincere purpose to give the people the relief they demanded. 
The President of the United States is to-day, as he was in the 
last campaign, in favor of an honest and genuine revision of the 
tariff downward. He can not put such an interpretation upon 
his platform as Senators here have put upon it. He specifically 
declared that the present tariff must be lowered; but his party 
in Congress upon this question is out of line with the adminis- 
tration, and will not heed his wishes nor keep faith with the 
people. The high protectionists are again in the saddle, riding 
roughshod over the people, unmindful of the great trust reposed 
in them, and the “standpatters” are again in control, and in 
their glory are winking aside at the trusts, which protection 
has nourished and fostered. 

All during this extra session—and especially since the bill 
was reported from the House to the Senate—an army of men, 
representing the great interests and trusts, have been here, filling 
these halls and hotels, with selfish greed lobbying with Sen- 
ators, asking for more protection. They have dogged our foot- 
steps in Congress and out of it. They have followed us to our 
offices and to our homes by day and by night, while the people at 
home are looking for and expecting us to carry out our promise 
to give them a genuine reform. It is charged upon this floor by 
some of our friends on the other side—and I have not heard 
it denied—that some of these schedules have actually been writ- 
ten, not by the Finance Committee, but by these representa- 
tives, in their own interest. Their testimony has been given 
to the Republican members of the committee, the minority being 
denied the opportunity of cross-examination—no one permitted 
to controvert their ex parte statements, 


The great demand was for a lowering of the Dingley rate. 
The demand is not to be heard, and I hazard the opinion that 
the people of this country will not be satisfied with a law 
framed in the interest of the few and against the many. Both 
under the McKinley and under the Dingley high-tariff bills the 
great trusts and combines, which have monopolized and con- 
trolled a large per cent not only of the manufactured products 
of the country, but many of our natural resources as well, have 
grown up, been encouraged, nourished, and fattened, while 
within a comparatively short time, under this policy, untold 
millions haye been accumulated in the hands of a few men and 
money centr: 

This high protective tariff is a part of the great scheme, de- 
vised more than a quarter of a century ago, whereby a moneyed 
aristocracy has been created in this country, and under its 
blighting system discontent and socialism have grown and strikes 
and rumors of strikes become frequent. It is a system by 
which tolls are taken from the vast majority of the people to 
enrich the few. The great masses of the people pay the tolls, 
while the very rich go free of taxation. The 150,000 of the 
men composing the combines and syndicates reap the benefit, 
and are never satisfied, but are here to-day, like a horse-leech, 
crying for more. 

In your platform you not only declare for a tariff high 
enough to cover the cost of production in this country and 
foreign countries, but for an additional duty high enough to 
guarantee to the manufacturer a reasonable profit, in addition 
to the cost of freight and carriage. 

Why guarantee, Mr. President, to this privileged and protected 
class a reasonable profit in addition to the protection afforded, 
as it is claimed, against the cheap foreign labor? You do not 
guarantee to the farmer $1 per bushel for his wheat or 75 cents 
per bushel for his corn. You do not guarantee to the southern 
farmer 10 cents per pound for his cotton. No, Mr. President; 
these people, who are the bone and sinew of our land, who pro- 
duce its wealth and feed and clothe the world, never ask, nor 
do they get, any protection. They get not only no protection, 
but by this system you compel them to pay tribute to the already 
rich, while they are forced to buy the highly taxed articles 
which they are compelled to consume, to wear and eat, in order 
to live. 

Tell me how such a system can be a blessing to the farmer. 
What compensation, I ask, has he for this indirect tax on all 
he wears and eats, and all that his family consumes? No, Mr. 
President, this man has learned to read and to think, and the 
old siren cry of protection to American labor will no longer 
delude him. While he and the other 15,000,000 people are ready 
and willing to pay a just tax to raise revenue with which to 
run the Government, economically administered, they are tired 
of contributing their hard-earned money to enrich the few who 
are protected by this bill, and who share not their proportion 
of the burden. The time has passed when you can further de- 
ceive them by levying a duty on such articles as corn, wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, and other things raised upon the farm. They 
know they can sell abroad and feed and clothe the world. They 
have learned that they need no protection, and such a provision 
in a tariff bill in this day and time is a sham. Under the cover 
of this pretended protection, which affords little or no protection 
on that which the farmer has to sell, he is beginning to under- 
stand that he has to pay an average of 45 per cent or more on 
his cotton bagging, tin plates, milk cans, cooking utensils, furni- 
ture, window glass, his earthen and stone vessels, his chains, 
wire fencing, axes, tools, and farming implements of every de- 
scription which he has to purchase, and that much of this tax 
which he pays goes not into the Treasury of his country to swell 
the revenue, but goes into the pockets of the beneficiaries of such 
a system. Mr. President, taxation, direct or indirect, except for 
the purpose of providing sufficient revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment, is immoral and wrong, and, in the language of a great 
Supreme Court judge, is “robbery.” 

To quote the language of Judge Miller in the case of the Loan 
Association v. Topeka (20 Wallace, 657) : 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored indivi uals 
to aid private enterprise and build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the old form of law and is called “ taxa- 
Saa This is not legislation, but it is a decree under legislative 

Tariff is an indirect tax; and tax, as defined by the Century 
Dictionary, is— 


1. A disagreeable or burdensome duty or charge; an exaction; a 

ition; an oppressive demand; strain; burden; task. 

. An enforced proportional contribution levied on persons, property, 
or income, either (a) by the authority of the State for the support of the 
Government, and for all its public or governmental needs, or (b) by 
local authority, for general municipal purposes. 


In this opinion Justice Miller quotes with approval cer- 
tain cases from the State of Maine, to be found in the Fifty- 
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eighth Maine Reports, page 590, and amongst other things, as 
follows: 

Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen out 
of his estate, levied by authority of the State for the support of the 
Government and for all 1 needs. They are a eee. of the 
= ae rem the citizen by the Government, they are to be 

here is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manu- 
facturer to public gifts than the sailor, the farmer, or the lumberman. 
Our Government is based upon equality of Tuna All honest employ- 
ments are honorable. The State can not rightfully discriminate among 
occupations, for discrimination in favor of one branch or one industry 
is discrimination adverse to all other branches. The State is to protect 
all equally, giving no undue advantage or special and exclusive prefer- 
nis ee A exigen can require private spoliation for the 1 
benefit of favored individuals. If the citizen is protected in his 
property by the Constitution against the public, much more is he against 
private rapacity. 

It is high time, Mr. President, that this system by which we 
have built up, and are now building up, these moneyed aris- 
tocracies, with their lavish and ostentatious display of wealth 
taken from the people by the enormous profits made by these 
high-tariff bills, should be changed. ‘There is little sympathy 
now existing between these plutocrats and the great middle 
class of the people—the plain people of the land—and the breach 
is widening; and this inordinate wealth is exercising too great 
influence on the legislative and executive bodies of the States 
and this Nation and upon those who make and administer our 
laws. This means danger to the Republic. The people are 
beginning to feel that they have been legislated against and 
are not receiving fair play in this great Government, which they 
themselves have established for themselves. 

Taxation is necessary, Mr. President, for the support of the 
Government, but the burden should be borne by all alike. There 
should be no unjust discrimination. 

The consumer, the producer, the laboring man, and the 
farmer should share and pay his partandnomore. Tariff duties 
can not be dispensed with, but the people will not submit to 
direct taxation to run the Government. Taxation which robs 
the many to enrich the few is a crime. The Democratic party 
favors a tariff for revenue, with the incidental protection which 
it necessarily brings. This system does not, has not, nor will it 
tear down, cripple, or injure any industry in this country. A 
reduction of the duties in this present bill—a substantial re- 
duction in every item of the bill—will not destroy or injure 
any one of our great industries. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of an income tax, and I most 
heartily favor the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry], which provides for an in- 
come tax, but which, however, seems doomed to go down in 
defeat, although I believe nine-tenths of the people of this 
country are in favor of it. I believe the rich people in this 
country who have these large incomes should accept it and urge 
its adoption. I am satisfied it would produce a better feeling 
among all classes of the people. They may successfully resist 
it now, but, just as sure as the sun shines, it is coming. I do 
not believe there are a hundred lawyers in this country but 
who, if asked, would not give it as their opinion that the Pol- 
lock case, decided by a divided court, decided under such cir- 
cumstances as to almost amount to a scandal—which decision 
when rendered overruled the decisions of that court for over 
a hundred years—was wrong. If the. decision is right, the 
sooner we know it the better. If this great Government has 
not the right to levy such a tax, even in an emergency, the Con- 
stitution must at once be amended. I think it will be needed, 
for I feel sure that this bill will not raise sufficient revenue to 
run the Government; and we, sooner or later, will be required 
to issue the bonds provided for in the bill in order to meet the 
deficiency that will probably arise. If not needed now, the 
time may come in a great crisis when such a tax will be needed, 
and the question should be freed from doubt forever. I believe 
that levying unjust tax upon the many for the benefit of a few, 
and allowing these few to go free of taxation, sooner or later 
will cause a revolution and the downfall of any government; 
and the history of the black despair which settled upon many 
countries in the past, when the few grew rich and the many 
grew poor, where money was centralized by law in the hands 
of the few and the many were made to bear the burdens, be- 
came serfs and slaves, where opportunity, individualism, and 
freedom were entirely blotted out, may be repeated in this 
country. , 

HEAD TAX. 

In order to lighten the burdens of taxation upon the con- 
sumer and at the same time protect our American labor and 
make one of our departments, which has had a deficit of more 
than $2,000,000, self-sustaining, I have introduced an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer at the proper time, and which I 
have discussed at some length on this floor on a former occasion, 
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It provides for a head tax of $10 for every alien entering the 
United States. 7 

This amendment, Mr. President, has the hearty indorsement 
of state legislatures; the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which recently met in Richmond, Va.; the National 
Farmers’ Union, the National Grange, labor unions, and many 
other national associations which have the welfare of the coun- 
try at heart. It has been held by the Supreme Court to be a 
constitutional tax. It is a just tax. Such an amendment as 
this means not only revenue to the Treasury, but it means a 
more select class of immigrants, and therefore the protection of 
American labor and everything American. 

It is shown by the government reports that each emigrant 
who lands here has an average sum of $23, and five-sixths of 
those who come are adults. They do not come as did our 
fathers of old, with their tents and children to make this their 
permanent home; but a majority of them come over to work in 
competition with our labor, save every cent, and return to their 
own country. They love not our institutions and have no rever- 
ence for our flag. 

> STEERAGE RATES. 


Mr. President, it will go far toward equalizing the steerage 
rates from European points to this country and putting us on 
an equality with other countries. The steerage rates to this 
country are Cheaper than to any other country, making it the 
cheapest country in the world for Old World emigrants to reach. 
At present the steerage rates of the United States are from 
eight to sixty dollars less than to other countries, consequently 
the present ever-increasing alien influx. It is no wonder that 
this is the only dumping ground for the surplus population of 
every foreign country. Last year’s ebb is but the harbinger of 
another flood tide running much higher than the last, and has, 
in fact, already set in with the first signs of industrial revival. 

The present class of immigration, in the main, comes here like 
birds of passage, to pick up what they can find and bear it away, 
and they will not go as did the immigrants of the olden time, out 
into the West and on to the frontier, They share in the bless- 
ings and privileges of this great Government, often supplanting 
the American—native or naturalized—who has a home and 
family and pays taxes. They share its opportunities and bene- 
fits, but undertake none of its burdens. They share our schools, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, and other advantages, and 
contribute nothing to their support. Granting that all of this 
falls upon the newcomer, which I deny, why should not a tax 
of $10 be collected from them for the purpose of defraying all the 
immigration-service expenses, contributing something to the 
support of the Federal Government, and by way of keeping out 
the more shiftless, less industrious, and less frugal? 

Mr. President, I believe it will raise at least nine or ten mil- 
lion dollars of revenue from sources at present contributing 
comparatively nothing to the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it will certainly tend to give us, in addition, a better 
class of immigrants, 

TRUSTS. 

I also introduced an amendment, which I shall offer after the 
schedules are finally considered, for the relief of the people 
from the extortionate and unreasonable prices which have pre- 
vailed in this country for a long time upon certain articles of 
manufacture principally used by the farmers of the country, and 
which are produced and controlled by some of the great, un- 
lawful, and protected trusts and combines. This amendment 
provides: 


That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied 
that any company, combination, monopoly, or trust is producing more 
than 50 per cent of any product consumed in the United States, and is 
s0 organ „ managed, and controlled that any of its products, arti- 
cles, goods, wares, and merc! ise is exported and sold by it, or by 
and through its agents, in a forei market at a less price than they 
are sold in the home market, and that the price at which said. products, 
articles, goods, wares, and merchandise are sold in the United States 
or the home market is unreasonable or extortionate he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, in whole or 
in part, the collection of custom duties or taxes on any products, arti- 
cles, goods, wares, and merchandise of a like character which may be 
imported into this country for such a period of time as the President 
may deem proper. 


It has been suggested here, Mr. President, that such a provi- 
sion in the tariff bill would be unconstitutional, as being a dele- 
gation of legislative power. But surely, Mr. President, there 
can no longer be any doubt upon this question. This question 
was settled in Field v. Clark (143 U. S., p. 649), in which opin- 
ion the court uses the following language. The language is 
taken from Lock’s appeal (72 Pa. State, 491), and is quoted by 
the Supreme Court, by Justice Harlan, with approval: 


The 3 can not delegate its power to make a law, hut it can 
make a law and delegate a power to determine some fact or state of 
things upon which the law makes, or Intends to make, its own action 
depend. ‘To deny this would be to stop the wheels of vernment. 
There are many things upon which wise and useful legislation must 
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depend which can not be known to the lawmaking power, and must, 


therefore, be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of the halls 
of legislation. 

Also, in Buttefield v. Stranahan (192 U. S., 496), wherein was 
involved the construction of the law of Congress appointing a 
board of seven members, who were to prepare and submit to the 
Secretary of the Treasury samples of tea, and upon their rec- 
ommendation the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to fix and establish a uniform standard of purity, quality, and 
fitness for consumption of all kinds of tea, the court says: 

This case is within the principles of Field v. Clark, where it was 
decided that the third section of the tariff act of October 1, 1890, 
was not repugnant to the Constitution as conferring legislative and 
treaty-making power on the President, because it authorizes him to 
suspend the provisions of the act relating to the free introduction of 
sugar, ete. e may say of the legislation in this case that it does not 
in any real sense invest the administrative officials with the power of 
legislation. Congress legislated on the subject as far as was reasonably 

racticable, and from the necessities of the case was compelled to leave 
o executive officials the duty of bringing about the results pointed out 
by the statute. To deny the power of Congress to delegate such a duty 
would, in effect, amount to declaring that the plenary power vested in 
Congress to regulate foreign commerce could not be efficaciously ex- 
erted. 


Messrs. Prentice and Eagen, in their valuable work on the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, on page 31, also 
say, in summing up the whole matter: 

ing the validity of a delegation of discretionary 
n ant tse a Sa 
* on to de —.— some fact u which the lagialature pic on 
its action depend, then the law is val 

If it is true, as I undoubtedly believe, Mr. President, that 
many of the articles produced by these trusts and combines, 
which practically have a monopoly in them, are sold to the 
people at unreasonable and exorbitant prices, then by all means 
this amendment should be adopted. If such is not the case, 
the amendment will do no harm, as the decision is left en- 
tirely with the President, and he must be satisfied that the 
manufacturers are selling at unreasonable and exorbitant 
prices before he is to issue his proclamation for suspension of 
the duties. 

For a long time the allegation, frequently made by the Demo- 
crats, that articles made and produced by the Steel and iron 
trusts, as well as other trusts in this country, and principally 
those articles which are used by the farmers and mechanics, 
were sold in foreign countries at from 40 to 75 per cent cheaper 

than they are sold at home, was denied. But the fact that 
this is so, Mr. President, can not be and is no longer denied, 
as the proof of it has been made. Senators new boast of this 
fact, and have done so during this discussion. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] does not deny it. 

It has also been admitted by one of the leading Members of 
the House [Mr. DALz LL] and during this session by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Surrhl. 

I ask, Mr. President, to print as an appendix to my remarks 
a list of the articles sold abroad cheaper than they are sold 
here, giving the domestic and foreign prices. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted. 


METAL AND STEEL. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, next to the food he eats, 
iron, metal, and steel enter more largely into the uses and 
needs of the farmer and mechanic, to enable him to make his 
crops and perform labor, than anything else he has to purchase. 
By an examination of the tables which I append to my remarks, 
it can be seen that many of the articles which are sold so 
much cheaper abroad than here are produced by the steel and 
iron trusts, and it is very evident, to my mind, that when we 
consider the low price at which they are sold in other countries 
and the price at which they are sold here, considering the 
freizht. paid when shipped abroad, these prices at which they are 
sold to our people are outrageous, exorbitant, and unreasonable. 

Everybody expected greatly reduced rates to be provided in 
the metal, iron, and steel schedules. The steel magnates them- 
selves expected it and made no objection. Yet I am told, Mr. 
President, by a government expert, that while there seems to 
be in a few of the items some reduction, when taken as a whole 
there are no substantial reductions from the duties imposed in 
the Dingley bill; and now we are informed by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and by a majority of the Senators, since this schedule has 
been adopted, that these poor little infant industries, which are 
mainly controlled by the steel trust, need protection from the 
pauper labor of Europe. It is by reason of the protection af- 
forded in these schedules that these monopolies have been en- 
abled to rob the people by these extortionate and unreasonable 


prices. The duties are practically prohibitory, and there is very 
little competition. They fix the price, over and above the cost 
of production, of the duty, and such profit as they think the 
people will stand for. This is denied, of course, by the protec- 
tionists, but all nonpartisan economic writers upon the subject, 
from Alexander Hamilton down to Mr. Cooley, say this is true. 
Here I will quote Mr. Cooley upon the subject: 


Taxes are said to be indirect when they are demanded from persons 
who it is Sapporos, asa — thing, will Indemnify themselves at the 
expense of others—that is, when they are levied on commodities before 
they reach the consumer, are paid those upon whom they ulti- 
mately in not as taxes, but as a part of the market price of the 
commodity. 


STEEL—EXPORT PRICES. 


On May 11, 1901, Charles M. Schwab, president of the steel 
trust, testifying before the Industrial Commission, stated that 
export prices are always somewhat lower than home prices, 
and cited that the export price for steel rails was about $23 
a ton, and the price here was $26 and $28. 

In July, 1904, the first volume of the report of the Chamber- 
lain commission, which consisted of about 60 of the leading 
business men of England, was published. It related to iron and 
steel, and the evidence of some of the witnesses that appeared 
before that body throws a lurid light upon the “dumping” 
process of protectionist countries on free-trade England. A 
few extracts make interesting evidence for American consumers 
of iron and steel products: 


EVIDENCE OF ENGLISH FIRMS AS TO PRICES ON “ DUMPED GOODS.” 


Firm No. 898. Pig iron from the United States is imported into this 
country below cost price here. Our customers are buying at 5s. per 
ton less than we can produce at, and the Americans are reported to be 
selling for export to nd at a price equivalent to per ton 
lower than the price at which they are supplying their own country. 

Firm No. 1147. We were informed by an American mattress maker 
last summer that American wire which could be bought in Birmingham 
at $18 per ton was sold for $21 in the States, and, when freight was 
taken into consideration, this would be a drop of between 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Our price in Birmi am is 18 10s., but 90 per cent 
of the wire used by mattress makers Birmingham is American, and 
doubtless the same condition prevails in other towns. 


Mr. H. F. Lyman, in a letter to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, says: 


I have seen prices on wire oe by the American Steel and Wire 
Company from their Londen office to wire-rope manufacturers in Eng- 
land which were nearly 50 per cent less in price than the prices I found 
existing at the same time on the same grade of wire in this country. 


Mr. Samuel M. Nicholson, president of the Nicholson File Com- 
pany, known as the “file trust,” acknowledged on January 15, 
1909, in his evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 
that his company sold files in the United States for 25 to 28 per 
cent more than those they sold in Germany. (Hearings, pp. 
2202, 2208.) 

On November 10, 1908, Mr. N. B. Arnold, of the Keystone 
Varnish Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., representing the Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, gave testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee, asking that the present duty on varnish 
be retained. He testified as follows: 


But, as a matter of fact, we are absolutely able to coupet with the 
foreigner. We go into foreign countries and compete with the world. 
We sell the goods, and those shipments are increasing from year to year, 
the goods being sold at a profit. There is no dumping ground for var- 
nish. I have sold N In foreign countries all over the world myself 
as far back as 1882. I do not believe this — f about giving away 
— to get rid of them. I will say that I sold sewing machines in 

882 abroad at a price of $19.50 for the same machines that were sell- 
ing in this country for $65, and they were not made anywhere else 
excepting in this country, and I will say, too, that I made money ont 
of it. I sold them in South Africa at a profit. There was some difer- 
ence in the profit between Africa and America. The same kind of ma- 
chines were sold at home at a price of $65. I sold plows in South 
Africa for $8.50 that bes could not buy for less than $12.50 up to $20 
in this country. And I say that all this is rubbish about dumping goods 
in foreign countries. I have been connected with the forei business, 
as I say, for three years, and I want to say that I can do better busi- 
ness here n I can over there. I have been over there locking the 
situation over, and there is nothing in it. 

Of all the export journals the Exporters and Importers’ Journal 
gives by far the most comprehensive gssortment of export prices, At 
the publication offices of all the export journals precautions are taken 
to ponor copies from getting into the hands of any domestice buyers 
or inquirers. The greatest precautions are observed at the office of the 
Exporters and 9 Journal. It is very difficult for anyone but 
a subscriber or advertiser to obtain a copy of this periodical. If a 
copy is obtained in this country, it contains only the list prices in the 
department of prices current for export, which is the Journal's most 
important feature. The key to the actual prices of these articles is 

iven only in a separate s 1 discount sheet, which is inserted only 
the copies of the Journal actually mailed to a foreign country. This 
sheet contains several hundred unts, arranged in columns, each 
discount opposite a number, each number referring to a certain part of 
the list of prices current in the Journal, so that with the discount sheet 
rp decanen ge the actual selling prices of the articles listed can 


Table I shows the difference in discounts, and is therefore much more 
comprehensive than Table II, which shows the differences in dollars 


and cents between exports and home prices of certain specific articles. 
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For example, the export discount on 
eth disco 


lumbs and levels is 70, 10, 10, 10, 
and 5 per cent, while the home unt is only 60 and 10 per cent. This 
means not merely that a particular plumb or level is referred to, but that 
these discounts apply to many and sizes of plumbs and levels 
made by the manufacturer mentioned, all of which are sold for 72 per 
cent more in the home market than for export. Frequently, if not 
usually, the price lists of other manufacturers of the same articles as 
are here compared show about the same differences between export and 
home prices. It has been thought best in most cases not to publish 
the names of the manufacturers whose prices are quoted. 


TENNESSEE COAL AND IRON COMPANY. 


Mr. President, the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company by the United States Steel Company was one of the 
most outrageous and scandalous transactions which ever hap- 
pened, and should not be tolerated. The Tennessee Company 
was one of our southern industries, of which we were justly 
proud. It was making money and declaring dividends annually. 
They produced better steel rails and cheaper steel rails than the 
United States Steel Company could possibly make. It was its 
greatest competitor, and was selling their goods in the territory 
of this trust; but the great moneyed kings of Wall street, 
headed by J. Pierpont Morgan, with their power and control of 
the money situation, in the fall of 1907 forced a condition of 
things so as to acquire this great southern industry, which could 
make steel rails as cheap as any country in the world, as testi- 
fied to before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
They forced the stockholders to sell their stock, forced the sale 
of this property, which was worth, according to low estimates, 
with its 700,000,000 tons of iron ore and 1,200,000 tons of coal, 
the sum of $805,000,000, at the ridiculously low price of 
$39,000,000. 

By this transaction this great bloated trust, with its tube 
companies, its bridge companies, its steel and wire companies, 
its steel and hoop companies, its cement company, its iron 
mines and coal mines, its tin-plate companies, its railroad com- 
pary, its steamboat company, and other subsidiary companies, 
now owns and controls about 61 per cent of all the iron and steel 
output of this country, with the power to crush out all opposi- 
tion, to fix prices at will, and to compel the people to pay 
tribute to enrich its Carnegies, Fricks, and Schwabs, and a 
hundred other millionaires, who have grown rich beyond the 
dream of avarice by the aid of this Government, which has 
nourished and fostered them by its high protective policy. It 
now has still greater power to make unreasonable and extor- 
tionate prices, with still greater power to crush out and own 
competitors, and the 15,000,000 of people of this country who 
are compelled to use their products are absolutely at their 
mercy and contribute to swell their mighty dividends. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that this company, even prior 
to the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, 
was declaring an annual dividend of $35,000,000 and adding 
$10,000,000 to its surplus fund; that they now have more than 
$35,000,000 in the surplus fund, as is shown by its last report? 
Yet, Mr. President, we are giving them further protection upon 
the articles which they produce. You give them a duty on the 
iron ore, a duty on the pig iron, a duty which goes into the 
manufacture of steel, and a duty on their finished product. With- 
out any authorization of law this absorption was consented to by 
those higher up in authority in this Government, and the wheels 
of justice, which should have at once been set in motion to 
protect the people against such a combination, were clogged, 
did not move, and this great trust escapes the criminal law, 
and the people will continue to groan under the burdens laid 
upon them by this trust, one of the beneficiaries of this law. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. 


Another poor little infant $200,000,000 industry, which they 
tell us needs protection and which is protected under this bill, 
is the International Harvester Company, one of the mightiest 
trusts in the country, and which in prices discriminates in 
fu vor of the foreigner and against the American citizen. On 
the 17th day of December, 1906, a resolution was passed by 
the Senate directing the Department of Commerce and Labor 
to make an investigation of the affairs of this company, and 
so far as I can learn, Mr. President, this resolution in the 
Senate has met no response. Two years and more have passed 
and no report. 

I also learn that the Department of Justice has made an in- 
vestigation of this company, and ‘yet we have not the facts 
which we should have concerning this company. There is no 
indictment, and there has been a mysterious silence in both 
departments in regard to it. Is this information which the 
Congress desires held back purposely, or have the officers of 
the Government failed in the duties required of them by the Con- 
gress? Is the Senate to be ignored in its demand upon one of the 
great executive departments? They seem to treat this law-mak- 


ing power with silent contempt. I sent my secretary to the 
office of the Commissioner of Corporations to get the informa- 
tion, and their reply was that the information they had was so 
fragmentary that it could not be given out. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator referred to the fact that he had 
sent his secretary to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
to ask for some information, as I understood him, that was in 
the possession of the Department as to the prices which agri- 
cultural implements were sold for here and abroad, and he 
failed to get it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. STONE. A resolution was adopted by the Senate some 
time since calling upon that department for that information, 
and on yesterday that information was sent to the Senate, but 
it has not yet been printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I hope we shall get it at last. ° 

a STONE. I tried to get it this morning, but it is not in 
print. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know it was stated more than a year ago 
upon this floor that, on inquiry, the Department of Justice 
stated that the Department of Commerce and Labor was inves- 
tigating the subject, and when we went to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor they said “the Department of Justice 
are investigating it;“ and we could not get anything from them. 
If they have at last sent in the report, I am glad to know it, 
although I have not seen it; but I have some evidence myself 
upon that question. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MONEY. I am extremely interested in the very able 
speech the Senator is making; and while he is on this point of 
the sale of our manufactured products abroad cheaper than at 
home, I should like to ask him if his attention has been directed 
to the fact that when sold to a citizen at home they are deliv- 
ered on the car at the point of manufacture uncrated, while, 
when sold abroad, they are crated free of charge and delivered 
to the ship f. o. b., which is a very great discrimination in favor 
of the foreign buyer? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not only that, but I have evidence here 
showing that the machines they sell abroad are better than 
those sold to our consumers; they are heavier machines, made 
to suit that market; and yet they are sold from 25 to 50 per 
cent cheaper than at home. 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator will permit me to refer to a 
part of his speech which he seems to have passed, I should like 
to have him state to the Senate why there was no prosecution 
of the American steel trust for the merger of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company, if he is aware of any reason. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not tell, Mr. President. It Is a very 
strange thing to me that no action has been taken looking to 
the prosecution of this great trust, perhaps the greatest in this 
country, which acquired, under circumstances which haye been 
published not only in the press, but published, I might say, by 
the report of the majority of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
although, as to the facts, there is a minority report upon its 
conclusion as to the authority of the President to authorize 
the merger. That report gives the facts as to the manner in 
which the United States Steel Company forced the great south- 
ern concern, which was doing a legitimate business and making 
dividends, to sell $800,000,000 worth of property for $30,000,000 ; 
and now they are holding it in reserve, so that when their 
mines in the Lake Superior region give out, they will have all 
this property, control 61 per cent of the output, and, of course, 
can name the prices and control the prices to the consumer in 
this country. 

Now, as to the International Harvester Company. This 
trust was organized in 1902, and at that time there were 8 
or 10 companies in the country engaged in the manufacture 
of harvesting machines; and, in order to break down competi- 
tors, those different constituent companies were consolidated 
and entered into a trust, under the name of the International 
Harvester Company. It was organized with a capital of $120,- 
000,000. At the time that monopoly was created the average 
price to the farmer of a self-binder was from $90 to $100. To- 
day it costs the American farmer from $125 to $150; while I 
am informed that the same self-binder sells abroad at from 
$90 to $100; and the $50—the difference between the price at 
which one of their best machines is sold to a foreigner and the 
price at which it is sold to the American citizen—goes not into 
the Treasury for revenue, but into the pockets of this trust; 
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and the farmer continues to pour his money into the hopper of 
this trust to make multimillionaires. 

They control not only the price of the machines, but they 
control the price of the ingredients entering into the manufac- 
ture of binding twine, so that the farmer must also buy from 


them’ his binding twine. They control establishments devoted 
to making gasoline engines, manure spreaders, mowers, and 
rakes. They control the harness business and many other neces- 
sary articles which the farmer has to buy. So that the farmer 
who purchases his harvesting machines must also buy his bind- 
ing twine, his harness, and other articles used in farming from 
this company, as he can not purchase them elsewhere, or, if he 
does, the price is controlled by this trust. 

Mr. President, the men who form these unlawful combinations 
for the purpose of crushing out competitors, fixing unreasonable 
prices, robbing the people, and violating the laws of the land, 
should be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary. But 
above all things the protection which they have been given*for 
years under the Republican tariff system should be stricken 
down, and the duty on the articles which they make should be 
suspended so that the people will not be compelled to purchase 
all their goods from one or two concerns. 

Olaf Larson, a hardware dealer of Lynden, Kans, in a letter 
published in the Commoner, of Lincoln, Nebr., states how agri- 
cultural machinery is sold cheaper abroad than here. He says: 

The writer has spent several years in the employ of the International 
Harvester trust, the last four years of which 1 spent having charge of 
a large territory for them in northern Europe, quitting their employ 
about seventeen months ago; am now engaged in the hardware and im- 
plement business here, 

During my trips to Europe I sold to European dealers harvesting 
machines f. o. b. at Chi as. follows: : 

Binders, $33 ; mowers: es Pe hay rakes, $5; and reapers for $15 less 
than they are sold to American dealers, besides selling the European 
trade a special, stronger made, and more durable ma than domestic 
types, in order to handle the heavy crops raised over there and com- 

te with the substantially built European machine. Here the trust is 

ree from any such competition, as our tariff imposes a prohibitive 
duty on machinery, viz, $85 on a self-binder. 


LUMBER. 


Mr. President, I voted to put lumber on the free list; I voted 
for the amendment to put lumber, nails, hinges, glass, paint, and 
everything which goes into building the home, the schoolhouse, 
and the church on the free list. But when you voted down this 
amendment and singled out one single item, lumber, to go on 
the free list, while other things which go into bnilding the home 
were to be taxed on an average of about 40 per cent, I voted 
against it. I did not propose to see my people bear the burden 
of a heavy tax upon every article they had to buy which goes 
into the building of a home and at the same time have the great 
products of my State go on the free list. While the average ad 
valorem duty of the bill is 46 per cent, I shall now vote for $1 
on lumber, which is an ad valorem duty of only 5 per cent, and 
which will produce some revenue to run the Government. The 
people of North Carolina are true and loyal eitizens, and they 
do not object to paying their just share of the taxes for the sup- 
port of the Government. What I do object to and protest 
against is that they shall be compelled to pay more than their 
just proportion. I do most earnestly protest against their being 
compelled to pay their hard-earned money into the pockets of the 
millionaires, who control the trusts, instead of having it go into 
the Treasury for revenue. I protest against the provision of 
the bill which requires them to pay taxes on everything they 
buy, while what they have to sell shall be sold free. 


DEMOCRATIC DIFFERENCES. 


Mr. President, there has never been a tariff bill passed by 
Congress but that there were differences between individual 
Senators belonging to the same party in regard to some details 
or items in the schedules of every bill, and especially those items 
to be locally affected. But there was, and is now, very little 
difference among the Democrats as to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the party upon this great question. We have differences 
on nonessentials, but on the main question and fundamental 
principles we are more united here than we have ever been be- 
fore. There are differences also among our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber, but the great parade which is being made 
by the press of the country as to the division and dissensions 
of our party is far from true. As far back as 1816, I find there 
were differences then. There were differences in 1846, when 
the Walker tariff bill was passed. There were differences when 
the McKinley bill was passed, when the Dingley bill was passed, 
and when the Wilson bill was passed. 

I have here, Mr. President, a letter, which I will incorporate 
in my remarks, written by Judge Gaston, of my State, at that 
time a Member of Congress, and one of the greatest men pro- 
duced by my State. He resigned from Congress and became 


the great, renowned chief justice of our supreme court. Show- 
ing that there were troubles then, he says: 


ous and unpleasant 
division and combination o 


from cotton to r, 
vice versa. God knows whether we shail agree upon ; if we do, 
E am afraid it will not be for the benefit of our section of the country. 
The probability is, I think, I shall not reach Carolina before May. 


The responsibility of making the bill is upon the Republican 
side of the Chamber. It is to be a high protective-tariff bill; 
and as you intend to pass such a bill, we did not propose to see 
our section of the country discriminated against when certain 
items were reached in the different schedules in which we were 
vitally interested. We have honestly differed as to whether 
some few articles should not go on the free list or the dutiable 
list; but, however we may have differed in this respect, the 
party has been united on the fundamental principles of a tariff 
for revenue. 

THE SOUTH AND ITS PROSPERITY. 


Mr. President, I am sure that the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Atpricu] intended no reflection upon the 
South when, in alluding to that section, he said upon this floor 
a few days ago: 

I'am glad to see that Senators — — the other side 
fact, and are willing to cooperate with us in giving 
I care not what you call it—sueh encouragement, if you please, to this 
development as will make your country what it pa i to country 
which will blossom as the rose compared with the wilderness which ex- 
isted there twenty-five years ago. 

When he says the South was a wilderness twenty-five years 
ago, I tell him he never was more mistaken in his life. Neither 
twenty-five years ago nor forty years ago was the South a wil- 
derness. The South has not been a wilderness since the Cava- 
lier, the Huguenot, and the Puritan settled in her borders; not 
since we declared our independence and sounded the death 
knell of absolutism and the divine right of kings; not since 
we wrote in the sky, as it were, a pillar of fire by night and a 
cloud by day to lead the people, Freedom, equal rights to all 
men and special privileges to none, righteousness and justice.” 

Forty years ago, Mr. President, there was poverty, distress, 
sorrow, and desolation there. But there was still left fair 
women and brave men—men with blood of the Teutons, the 
Angles, the Saxons, the Caucasians, flowing in their veins, 
When the curtain went down on the awful tragedy at Appo- 
mattox your people, amidst shouts of triumph and pans of 
glory, with ‘flags unfurled to the breezes, returned to homes of 
plenty. Our people, ragged, barefooted, with sadness returned 
to their homes, leaving blood in their tracks as they wended 
their weary way along the country road, to find poverty and 
almost despair. There was desolation everywhere. Here and 
there the silent chimney told where the torch of the invader had 
been. The old homestead was no more. 

Their fields were laid waste, their stock all gone, the roof of 
his house caving in. When he reached his old home he beheld 
the sad, worn face of that noble, loyal woman he had left four 
years before, who had remained as true and loyal to him and 
his cause as he himself had been as a soldier. He beheld his 
children in rags. There was a vacant chair in every home. 
From 10 to 40 per cent of the South's population had died or 
had been slain in battle, Still it was not a wilderness, 

The glad smile and loving welcome of his wife and children 
were an inspiration to him. The old fire came into his eyes, 
and he looked up. He threw aside the old musket, which had 
been his faithful companion for four long years, and took up the 
old worm-eaten, rusty plow, which for months had lain idle in 
the furrows, and began to till the soil—State building again. 
He laid aside the old sword that had flashed in the face of the 
enemy upon a hundred battlefields and took up the old rusty 
scythe, and began to cut down the briars—State building again. 
Since he had surrendered in good faith, he determined to be 
loyal to the flag and true to the Union again. The cause for 
which he fought had been shot to death. 

Then came, Mr. President, the awful, cruel, dark days of re- 
construction, more terrible than war. We had lost, but we 
saved our manhod, our instinct for local self-government, and no- 
where else in this world, Mr. President, is it more intensified 
to-day than in the South. Three million of the former slaves 
were turned loose suddenly upon us, and, pitiful to tell, given 
the right to govern their former masters. For a time these 
former masters, who were descendants of the men who had 
formed the Government, were denied the right to vote. A tax 


this 
such protection— 


of 3 cents on every pound of cotton which they raised was levied, 
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while the wheat, corn, and other crops of the prosperous farm- 
ers of the North and West went free of taxation: There was 
rottenness in high places, corruption in office—everywhere a per- 
fect saturnalia of crime and insult. Still it was no wilderness. 

By the providence of our merciful Heavenly Father, these 
old soldiers raised the biggest wheat crop ever known in their 
history. They had bread to eat, but little else. Hope, courage, 
determination, and patient endurance were left, and a mighty 
and knightly race of people were there—men who had goy- 
erned men and knew how to govern, and who determined, by 
the help of God, that they would govern. The bayonet, the re- 
construction laws, no power of earth, could prevent them from 
coming into their own and rebuilding their own States. It 
was their home, the home of their ancestors. To them that 
Soll was sacred, and, without sympathy or encouragement from 
abroad, suffering for a time under the yoke of oppression, 
they at last brought order out of chaos and gave peace and good 
government. 

These men and their sons struggled onward and upward 
through great tribulations. They rebuilded their homes, their 
churches, and their schoolhouses. i 

What amidst all these trials they have accomplished in forty 
years, Mr. President, has been the admiration and wonder of 
the whole world. To-day, if the flag of our country was in- 
sulted or our honor at stake, the sons of these heroes could and 
would wage as great a war for the Union as their fathers did 
for the rights of the States in the sixties. 

When war was declared with Spain, her young men volute: 
teered by thousands and rallied around the old flag. It was a 
southern man, a North Carolinian, who was first to shed his 
blood in behalf of his country when Worth Bagley gave his 
life to his country on board the Winslow. It was the gallant 
Shipp, another North Carolinian, who was killed while gallantly 
leading a negro regiment up San Juan heights. 

The South to-day, Mr. President, is richer by far than the 
whole country was before the war. It has more money in its 
banks, more miles of railroads, more iron and coal mines, more 
cotton mills, than the entire country had prior to 1861. We are 
a homogeneous people and have less foreign population than any 
other section. Her population has increased 63 per cent since 
1880. Since that time her capital in manufacturing industries 
has increased 716 per cent; cotton mills, 1,169 per cent; cotton- 
seed oil mills, 2,268 per cent; in iron, 768 per cent; farming 
products, 468 per cent; bank deposits, 769 per cent. 

With her great cotton crop—of which she has a natural mo- 
nopoly—she has added annually to the wealth of the country 
more than $600,000,000. She brings back from foreign countries 
more than $400,000,000 in gold, giving us the balance of trade 
each year. She furnishes a great basis for our foreign ex- 
change; furnishes most of the means to purchase imports and 
supply a revenue, making a bond of peace with foreign nations 
constituting a stronger preventive of war than armies and 
navies; furnishing raw material abroad for foreign capital and 
wages of a thousand of the working class, all of whom would be 
injured by any distress growing out of the state of war of the 
direct and adequate supply of raw material. She has cheerfully 
eontributed her proportion of the many, many millions of dollars 
which is sent to the North and West to pension the widows of 
soldiers, and has received but little in return. No section of 
our country is prospering more. She is growing great without 
any aid from the General Government. She is prosperous in 
spite of your high protective-tariff laws. She is not here asking 
for favors or special privileges. 

All the South asks is that she be given justice, be treated 
fairly, and not discriminated against. She has no monopolies, 
no “robber barons,” plutocrats, or aristocratic bosses. They 
will not live in that climate. It is unhealthy for them. With 
her wonderful natural resources, her unopened mines, her un- 
developed lands, awaiting the plow of the husbandman, her pos- 
sibilities and her potentialities can not be measured. She is 
already “blossoming like a rose,“ and her prosperity is no 
longer a problem. This land of sunshine and song, of heroes 
and heroines, is to be one of the fairest and most prosperous 
sections, protection or no protection. 


What constitutes a State? 
Not high- "raised, We or r mound, 
* 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets conned, 


No; men, high-minded men, 
* * 
Men Sho their Autles kaw, 
But know their TIENE, are knowing, dare eee 
hd t 


APPENDIX. 
Showing difference between edo fn one home price of certain specified 
articles, 3 


Export | Home | Differ- 


Articles and description, price. | price ence. 
Aer bits, Irwin’s solid center: Percent, 
17 $1.30 $1.80 39 
1 BC Maile OL l 2,92 4.05 39 
Auger handles, Gunn's No. do. 9.75 11.48 18 
Bolt clippers, “ Easy and New Easy,” No. 1, 
m x ee Ee Pe ES 1.71 2,08 18 
gta cages, Hendryx's No. 316. per dozen 13.00 18.20 40 
Carriage, by 6 inches -60 75 2⁵ 
Machine, by 4 inches. eae 57 88 19 
Tire, & by 6 fast en ee ar in a 65 70 17 
Braces, Fray’s } 
Senin rz *Spofford, r 6.30 8.40 334 
No. 10.44 14,50 39 
6.90 11,50 668 
7.18 11.00 51 
7.56 10.50 39 
3.60 6.00 6843 
ous 4 27 
1.2 | ts | it 
40 64 60 
48 .68 45 
59 +75 27 
40 -79 98 
48 83 73 
-59 92 56 
«75 1.03 37 
.83 1.13 28 
1.01 1.85 34 
1.51 1.81 22 
2.11 2.52 19 
.40 81 102 
48 8 83 
-59 98 66 
75 1.00 45 
88 1.18 34 
1.01 1.41 40 
1.26 1.58 25 
re „ 8 
. 1 20 
13-in AAN 2.11 2.67 27 
Ganges, Disston’s: 
Combination steel . each. .55 62 12 
J haea aaa nr A ESAT i Maa 17 10 12 
es pet i 
“Trojan,” [hot eaa per gross. 2.70 3.60 
“ Yankee,” it loop... 2.90 3.98 s 
Derby.“ No. 738. 2.70 8.75 39 
Lamp N Macbe 
No. 502. 40 68 70 
No. 504. 50 82 64 
1.76 2.10 19 
1.28 1.42 11 
Plumbs and levels, 5.82 10,08 72 
Pocket knife and tool kit, Ulery’ 8. — per set.] 1.15 1.50 30 
Rifles, Stevens's: 
< Little Scout,” CTA each..| 1.35 1.75 30 
“ Maynard Jr.,“ No. 14 ä 5160 2.20 2 
S — do. — 4 2.00 2.60 30 
„ Little Krag,” No. 65. ~-d0....| 2.50 3.00 2⁰ 
Favorite ~-do....| 3.47 4.50 30 
oe stuffers, ‘Enterprise, N do. 2.20 2.61 18 
aws: 
Dis Rund 30-inch, No.7 
and, 30-inch, No. 7 per dozen. 13.74 17.48 27 
Hand. 30inch, No. 16 — do. 15.89 19.98 23 
Combination, No. 43 do. 15.26 19.42 27 
Butcher, 24-inch, No. 7. do. 8.50 11.90 40 
Framed wood, No. 60.. ----do....| 6.00 9.00 50 
Band, 2-inch, 18- gauge per foot 157 2 65 
Barnes’s combined scroll and cireular. each 28.00 82.00 14 
Screws: 
Fiat-head, iron, wood 
Size, 4 inch, Nos. 1 to 4 034 -073 115 
Size, į inch, Nos. 1 to 4... „034 073 115 
pag $ Do 1 to 3 „034 073 115 
neh, No. 4 -038 078 100 
Size, ł inch, No, 4 04 079 974 
Flat-head, brass, wood— 
Size, 3 inch .072 130 89 
Size, » A 084 1% 182 
Size, 084 211 15¹ 
om — a es 003 227 136 
ze, 6.. 10 4 
Round-head, iron, wood 18 = 
Size, 4 inch, No. 1 084 087 156 
i 5 03 112 87 
Size, 14 inches, No. 10 10 17 70 
Size, 2 inches, No. 16. 228 878 66 
Size, 3 inches, No. 18... 4¹2 .67 63 
Round-head, brass, wood— 
Size, 4 inch, No. 1 .072 -168 133 
$ 16 329 106 
Size, 1} inches, No. 10.. 336 776 131 
Size, 2 inches, No. 16. x 768 1.955 155 
Size, 3 inches, No. 18 1,24 3.646 194 
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Showing difference between ort and home price of certain specified 
aon articles Continued. 


Export | Home | Differ- 


Articles and deseription. price. | price. ence. 


Percent. 


Screwdrivers, Disston's electric, 12-inch...per dozen $1.36 $1.86 37 
Shoe dressing, Whittemore's: 

K..... e a a fate pease do 1.20 1.75 46 

Baby Elite“ eee 60 67 12 
Shotguns, Stevens 

N ~-..each..| 2.80 4.25 52 

NI do. 3.00 4.50 50 

C oan eek ce sock EEA NT me do 8.67 9.75 12 
Smoked-beet shavers, Enterprise, No. 23. do....| 4,32 5.55 28 
Squares, Disston's: 

Try, rosewood, 10-inch, No. 1. per dozen__| 1.66 2.88 72 

Bttel, then i each.“ 1.10 1.46 13 
Traps, Lovell’s mouse and rat, metallic_.per gross. 5.50 7.33 334 
3 Disston's brick, S inch. No. 1 per dozen 4. 07 6.00 47 

Armstrong’s— 

C each“ 1.80 4.00 122 
omotan with leg sockets. do. 6.40 8.00 25 

Bonney’s, No. 113... „„ d 2.25 2.84 26 
Watches, Elgin 8 

Twenty: year gold-filled case 7.98 10.23 28 

Silvyeroid ease 3.04 4.47 47 
Wrenches, Hawkeye, 5 in 1 — dozen 3.60 4.50 23 


Export discount | Home discount | Differ- 


Articles and description. from list. from list. Papin 
Auger bits Per cent. Per cent. Per ct. 
Irwin s ; solid center 60, 10, and 10 50 and 10 39 
neil s 70 60 334 
Sneli’s “ King 60 and 10 50 39 
Auger handles, Gun 
adjustab‘e and ratchet. 35 15 and 10 18 
Beils, 5 — vlan an — u 
Bird cages, Hendryx’s brass. 
Bolt iene, * New Easy ”’-...-- 00, 10, and 5 50, 10, and 10 18 


Bolts: 
Machine, g by 4 inches and 


CC 80 and 10 75, 10, and 5 19 
Carriage, § by 6 inches and s 
A —.— 80 and 10 75 and 10 2⁵ 
—: .. 80, 10, and 5 17 
Borers, bunghole, Enterprise 40 and 2 25 27 
Braces, Brays: 
Genuine “ Spofford’s ”....---- 70 60 834 
Ratchet, Nos. 81-161 60 and 10 50 39 
Ratchet, Nos. 83-143 60 and 10 s 50 39 
Ratchet, Nos, 62-142.. 70 50 638 
Ratchet, Nos. 63-165.. 60 and 10 50 39 
Sleeve, Nos. 207-214... 60, 10, and 10 50 54 
Sleeve, Nos. 40741444. 60 and 10 50 39 
Sleeve, Nos. 03-614 60 and 10 50 39 
Piain, Nos. “314. 2 50 — 
Can openers, “ King. „„ „ 25E 
Cartridges, rim fire. 60, 10, * and 5 50 64 
Chains, kennel---.-.- 60 and 10 60 11 
Coffee mills, Enterprise 40 and 10 20 and 25 1¹ 
Door rollers and 
CCC —T—— 60, 10, 10, and 5 60 and 10 17 
Gauges, Disston’s steel and cen- 
ter e n 45 25, 7k, and 10 12 
Harness snaps. Covert's 
«© Trojan’ 50 and 10 833 
“ Yankee” 30 and 2 37 
“ Derby ”- = 40 and 10 39 
Lawn sprinklers, Enterprise 8 40 and 2 20 19 
Levels, Starrett's bench and 
pocket... .....------.----=------ A 40 and 5 833 and 5 1¹ 
Oillstonés, “ Lily White” and 
„ Washita,” No. 1. 50 334 334 
Plumbs, levels, ete., Disston’s....|70,10, 10, 10, and 5 60 and 10 72 
“Sausage stuffers, Enterprise 40 and 2 25 and 7% 18 
Saws, Disston's: 
Nos. 7, 107, 1074, 3, and 1. 45 and 73 80 and 7 27 
Combination 45 and 73 30 and 7h 27 
Nos. 12, 16, D8, 120, 76, 8 40 and 10 25 and 7: 28 
Compass and keyhol 40 and 10 25 and 28 
50 30 40 
50 25 50 
70, 10, and 10 60 65 
Scroll saws, Barnes's velocipede__| 30 20 14 
Screw-drivers, Disston’s electrie. “ 70, 10, 10, and 10 70 37 
Smoked-beef shavers, Enterprise. 40 and 10 25 and 73 28 
Squares, Disston’s: 
Try, rosewood handle. 70, 10, 10, 10, and 5 60 and 10 72 
8 ted} nw ann n enn 7 — 3 45 25, 7%, and 10 18 
Traps, Lovell’s rat and mouse 334 
Trowels, Disston's brick 45 and 74 25 47 
Vises 
Armstrong’s— 
oe and hinged 80 and 10 60 122 
Pipe. 50 25 
50 80 and 10 26 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing paragraph. 
The SECRETARY. Page 214, paragraph 652. 


Mr. KEAN. That has been agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection—— 

Mr. KEAN. That was agreed to last night with the words 
“or refined” stricken out. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment was agreed to. 
If there be no objection, the paragraph will be agreed to as 
amended. 

Mr. STONE. Which paragraph? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 652. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to make an inquiry. I do not see the 
Senator from Rhode Island present. I do not know who is in 
charge of the bill. Is the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Rhode Island will be here 
in just a minute. 

Mr. STONE. I observe, Mr. President, that in paragraph 59 
caustic, or hydrate of, potash bears a duty of 1 cent a pound, 
and upon chlorate of potash there is 2 cents per pound, the 
latter being a reduction of one-half cent per pound below the 
Dingley rate. I wish to inquire of the Senator having charge 
of the bill why Carbonate of potash and hydrate of, or caustic, 
potash, not refined, in sticks or rolls, are put upon the free list, 
while chlorate of potash, for instance, is put on the dutiable list. 
They have exactly, as I am informed, the same basic material, 
and both are used in the manufactures of this country. Chlo- 
rate of potash bears 2 cents under the bill, while carbonate of 
potash is put on the free list. Muriate of potash, which is the 
basic material of both, is found chiefly in Germany, and that 
country has a practical monopoly of the mines from which that 
material is derived. The raw material is largely imported here, 
and is used, so I am told, largely for fertilizing and other pur- 
poses. Muriate of potash is on the free list, as it should be, 
but if chlorate of potash is to be kept on the dutiable list, then 
carbonate of potash and caustic potash should also be made 
dutiable. 

I do not see why this discrimination should be made, why a 
duty should not be levied upon the one as well as upon the 
other. A large amount of all these is being imported. I am 
informed that of carbonate of potash in 1907 over twenty-five 
and a half million pounds were imported; in 1908, over 
twenty-four and a half million pounds; and of caustic potash 
in 1907, 7,483,000 pounds; in 1908, 5,947,000 pounds. They ought 
to be made a source of revenue. I do not care to make any 
motion with reference to the matter, but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island if he objects, or has a reason 
for objecting, to putting these articles on the dutiable list, and 
why they are discriminated against in favor of other like 
products. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The deposits of potash in Germany. give 
them a great advantage over everybody else in the world, and 
this potash goes into the production of fertilizers and various 
things of that sort. There is no competition in this country. 
There can be none. It has been thought desirable in all the 
tariff bills in recent years to keep it upon the free list, for the 
benefit of the consumers in this country, there being practically 
no competition here. 

Mr. STONE. Then, I think I will in due time move to put 
chlorate of potash on the free list, for, if chlorate is to be put 
on the dutiable list, the other two ought to go on. They ought 
all to pay duty or all should be free. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My opinion is there is no considerable man- 
ufacture of chlorate in the United States, 

Mr. STONE. There is of the other. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not very much. 

Mr. STONE. Not very much. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It stands in a different position from muri- 
ate of potash, and the manufacturers in the United States 
having the advantage of free raw material—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator did not understand me. I said 
nothing about muriate of potash. Muriate is the raw mate- 
rial—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Out of which the others are made; out of which 
chlorate of potash is made, caustic potash is made, and car- 
bonate of potash is made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course chlorate of potash is not a fer- 
tilizer, and the farmers are not especially interested. 

Mr. STONE. Neither is caustic potash. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But it is used for making a great many 
things—soap making and for medicinal purposes, I think the 
paragraph is not exactly correct, but it is as near correct as we 
could make it in this connection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Recorp shows that paragraph 
652 was passed over at the request of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. Does the Senator from Wyoming desire to take it up this 
morning? 
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Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is that soda? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not soda, but potash. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
paragraph which has been passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator from Wyoming any objec- 
tion to paragraph 652? t 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think I have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Suppose we agree to it, and then if the Sena- 
tor wants to take it up later, we will reconsider it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 652 
is agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I have in my hand a copy of the proceedings of 
a conference of the independent oil producers and independent 
oil refiners, which took place in Washington, April 21, 1909. I 
should like to have it put in the form of a document (S. Doe. 
No. 88), if there is no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. It is so ordered. The Secretary will report the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is 655. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer as a new paragraph 6554, radium. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. On page 215, after line 6, insert: y 

655. Radium. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. With respect to paragraph 658 

Mr. LODGE. In paragraph 657 I move to strike out the 
comma after the word “gems” and to insert a semicolon; after 
the word “statuary,” in the same line, I move to strike out the 
comma, and after the word “sculpture” I move to strike out 
the comma. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ments are agreed to. 

_ Mr. NELSON, I desire to offer an amendment to para- 
graph 660. s 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is that? 

Mr. NELSON. Paragraph 660. I ask that it may be recon- 
sidered in order that I may offer an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no amendment there. 
The Senator can offer his amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. My amendment is to strike out, in line 3, page 
216, the words “and sago flour,” and in support of that amend- 
ment I ask that the letter which I send to the desk be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment and, without objection, thereafter read the letter. 

The Secrerary, On page 216, after the word “crude,” strike 
out the words “and sago flour.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MINNESOTA POTATO STARCH COMPANY, 
Anoka, Minn., May 3, 1909. 


Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR : If not too late, I would like to call your attention 
to the clause in the proposed tariff bill placing sago and tapioca flour 
commodity comes into direct competition with 
the potato-starch business, which is manufactured quite extensively in 
this part of Minnesota, from culls and small potatoes; and also | — 
the good ones during times of o roduction.. The starch factories 
are, with hardly any exception, o and operated by farmers in their 
n pages ties, t The; ae 25 5 is used, money- 
making propositions; but e and opera’ ‘or the purpose of 
tecting themselves against low-priced 5 pros 


urposes, 
tome in direct com m with potato starch, and are used to replace 
this commodity in most instances. I know that the bill provides for 
gre ge satisfactory ; 


In fact, we know that for several years t the demand 
lessened considerable for ponto starch, and Pe pen homn 
believe, and I think that th 
should be red 


nsin, a few in the irrigated sections of 
Colorado, and the balance are all in the northern part of Main 

— Log industry is carried on extensively ; and without them it would 
no 


ay crop they might raise. The new timber sections between Brainerd 


If you can do a 
or fonr, I am sure it would be very much app 
Yours, truly, 
Rost, W. AKIN. 


Mr. NELSON subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I have some more letters which I should like 
to be incorporated with my remarks on this subject, following 
the letter which was read heretofore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letters 
referred to by the Senator from Minnesota will be so incor- 
porated. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


CALEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Princeton, Minn., May 3, 1909. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 


2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I write you in regard to duty on potato starch. I un- 
derstand that sago flour and tapioca fiour (which are potato starch) 
are on the free list. 

Now, if there is not at least a duty of 14 cents per pound placed on 
se peodects, it will practically close all of the potato starch industry 

e Wes 

In foreign countries I understand they raise from 450 to 600 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre, and here in the West the farmers raise from 
75 to 150 bushels to the acre, hence we can not compete with the for- 
eign manufacturers at the same price, and we have n running our 
starch fact without making any money for some years now. 

Now, Mr. NELSON, I hope you will interest yourself in behalf of the 
potato starch makers. ~ 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 


T. H. CALEY, 
President Princeton Potato Starch Co. 


THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE STARCH COMPANY, 
North Branch, Minn., May 3, 1909. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: Having paid a close attention to the daily review by the 
United States Senate in relation to the fight going on there by some 
yy aiming to get the sago and tapioca (starches) on the free list, 

have been instructed by managers of starch-manufacturing concerns to 
write and request that you give your earnest attention toward help: 
the elimination of such move. We, as starch manufacturers of su 
starch, need all the protection possible against foreign importers on 
equal basis with other interests. We belleve in thus appealing to you 
for aid and port that you will stand by your duty. us respecting 
the earnest desire and need of your constituents for the mainainance of 
the present 8 caus principally by the enactment of the 
MeKinley Ac eving this to be a just and reasonable request by 
your constituents and hoping to see the enactment of a just and fair 
duty on all starches, we beg to remain, 

Yours, for permanent prosperity, 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE Starch COMPANY, 
C. E. OBERG, General Manager, 
Per K. O. WARME, Secretary. 


RUSH CITY, MINN., May 7, 1909. 
Hon. Kxurn NELSON, M. C., 
X Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Are you aware of the fact that the proposed tariff bill now 
before the Senate specifically places sago and tapioca flours, which are 
starches, in the free list, and that it is going to require the concerted 
efforts of all American starch industries to bring enough pressure to bear 
to correct this eat injustice? The imports of these starches have 
already incre: from, roughly, 2,000,000 pounds in 1882 to 50,000,000 
pounds in 1908. The increase during the last five years alone being 
about 34,000,000 pounds, with every indication that it will not only con- 
tinue but more largely increase if free of duty. 

We respectfully urge upon you to support the movement for the 
elimination of 2 and tapioca flours (starches) from the free list. 
This is vital to the potato-raising farmers of Chisago County, as well 
as all adjoining counties in this great potato belt. 

Please do your best to promote our industry by not allowing these 
other starches to enter free of duty. 

Yours, very truly, RUSH CITY STARCH Company, 
By C. M. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The proposition of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is to take an article which has always been upon the free 
list and put it upon the dutiable list at a very high rate. I 
think the facts as stated by the Senator’s correspondent are 


not correct. There is a combination in this business, which 


may not include the gentleman who writes the letter, but does 
include a large part of the business, I think. I am quite will- 
ing that this amendment should go over. I think I can con- 
vince the Senator that this attempt to revise the tariff upward 
to a very great extent is not justified by conditions. 

Mr. NELSON. Whether there is a starch trust or not I do 
not know; but there is certainly no starch trust among the 
people of Minnesota. In a certain portion of our State, the 
northeast portion, which was originally a pine country—it is 
rather sandy land—they found it difficult to make a living rais- 
ing small grain, and they went into the business of raising 
potatoes. In order to have an assured market for their potato 
industry they organized small companies and built small starch 
factories. When potatoes are high those starch factories 
are not in operation, because as a rule when potatoes out in 
that country sell for more than 25 or 30 cents a bushel, it does 
not pay the starch factories. But there are many seasons when 
potatoes are as low as 15 and 20 cents a bushel. At that time 
they can not afford to ship them on account of the freight, and 
they are utilized by the local starch factories. 

The large importation of sago fiour comes in direct compe- 
tition with the potato-starch industry, and they feel that as 
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long as they submit to protection in all other directions they 
ought to have some protection in reference to this industry. 
I have simply presented their case on its merits here, and I do 
not intend to take up the time of the Senate. I will say that 
there are something between 25 and 30—I do not know ex- 
actly, but I believe the letter states 25—of these starch fac- 
tories in the State of Minnesota. I do not think any of them 
belong to the trust, for they are mainly like the creameries 
in Minnesota, the property of farmers who furnish the raw 
material to the factories. If we are going to distribute protec- 
tion liberally, I do not know why these potato-starch manufac- 
turers can not have the benefit. 

I might say that my good friend the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont] succeeded in getting the tariff on potatoes raised 
a good deal. That is a great advantage to the farmers here 
on the seaboard. But, owing to the transportation rates, even 
if you put the tariff on potatoes up to 75 cents a bushel, it 
would be of no avail and would be no protection to the farmers 
of Minnesota. I can remember that a number of years ago I 
had quite a liberal crop of potatoes on my farm and I succeeded 
in selling a part of them for 15 cents a bushel at home, and the 
balance were left in the ground, because I could not afford to 
ship them to St. Paul and Minneapolis on account of the rail- 
road freight. So the only way we can get protection is by 
means of this industry in the manufacture of sago flour, and 
this tariff will be a help to the people of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Sago flour and tapioca flour are articles of 
food in almost every household in the United States. They are 
now and have been for many years free of duty. The sugges- 
tion that they be taken from the free list and be put on the 
dutiable list, according to the contention of our friends who are 
talking about a tariff revision downward, would amount to 
several hundred per cent increase, and it seems to me a rather 
startling proposition for the Senator from Minnesota to make. 

I appreciate fully his desire to look after the farmers of Min- 
nesota, and especially the companies or corporations engaged 
in the manufacture of potato starch, but it is contrary to my 
ideas of tariff revision—as I have thought it was to the idea of 
tariff revision held by the Senator from Minnesota—that the 
duties on articles of food certainly should not be largely in- 
creased above the present law. These articles are not made in 
the United States; they can not be grown in the United States. 
They go into the household of every family in the United States. 
It seems to me that this is a very unusual character of tariff 
revision upward. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some time ago a gentle- 
man, who formerly resided in New Hampshire, called on me 
with a suggestion that he was about to engage in some other 
State in the manufacture of potato starch and very much de- 
sired that sago flour should be put on the dutiable list. With- 
out looking into the matter, I submitted a proposed amendment, 
which is in print. After that I made inquiry about the matter 
and found that sago flour is used largely in our manufactures 
as well as in the manufacture of oilcloth and linoleum. I un- 
derstand that the cotton manufacturers have not found any 
other article that will take the place of sago flour in their 
manufacture. That is an added reason to the reason submitted 
by the Senator from Rhode Island why I feel that the change 
ought not to be made. I fully persuaded myself that what I 
first contemplated doing was a mistake. 

I trust, Mr. President, that sago flour will be allowed to re- 
main on the free list, where it has always been, I understand, 
and where I think it ought to remain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I understand that sago 
flour is provided for in the tariff act of 1897, in paragraph 652, 
which reads: 

Sago, crude. 

exactly as paragraph 660 of the pending bill would read if 
the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota passes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But sago, crude, has been held by the cus- 
toms officers and by all the decisions to include sago flour. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And by the courts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And by the courts. It has been absolutely 
settled. This is simply to put into words what all the decisions 
upon this matter have been. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. President, there is a 
defect, then, in our tariff Jaw. Here is a crude raw material 
that can not be produced in our climate. Sago is the product 
of tropical climates. Under all the policies of the party we 


have admitted articles of that kind free of duty. I am not pre- 
pared now, while on my feet, to write a paragraph that would 
fit the case, but the distinction, in my mind, is a clear one that 
all the articles we can not produce in our own country should 
be admitted free. That is the way the present law reads. I 
dare say the Senator from Minnesota or some member of the 
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Finance Committee could so amend the paragraph as to admit 
this raw material, which we can not produce here, free of duty, 
and give the manufacture of that flour to our own workshops, 
It is the same principle we applied to logs. We put logs on the 
free list because we could not produce them in sufficient quanti- 
ties, and we protected American labor by putting a duty on the 
manufactured products of logs. 

There is another reason, too, why I think we should have a 
tariff on this article, even if there is no way of distinguish- 
ing between crude sago and sago flour. In the State I in 
part represent we had years ago these sago starch factories, 
There were two of them I was quite conversant with at Hills- 
boro and at Hankinson. I spoke with some of the proprietors 
of those factories, now long since closed, and they told me 
that at the time when they went out of business, finding it 
not profitable, they were not aware of the causes why the 
business was unprofitable, but they have learned since, they 
told me, it is on account of the growing and excessive compe- 
tition of sago flour which comes to them already manufactured 
from foreign countries. 

I am a little more radical than my friend from Minnesota 
as to the benefit of the duty on potatoes. While I would not 
for a moment pretend that the duty of 45 cents a bushel on 
potatoes will raise the price of every bushel of potatoes in 
North Dakota to that extent, yet I do contend that the same 
principle applies to it as to the lemon raisers of California. 
The slight duty of a quarter of a cent a pound on lemons ex- 
tends the market of the California lemon producer beyond the 
Missouri River and may enable him to reach the markets of 
New York City. 

Exactly the same economic principle applies to us in the 
matter of potatoes. We usually here in Washington find 
foreign potatoes in the market. I have known the time, when 
keeping house in Washington, I was unable to find anything 
but imported potatoes, Scotch and Irish potatoes, in the mar- 
ket here in the city of Washington, and I found the reason for 
that was that the freights were so much cheaper from Edin- 
burgh and Dublin to Washington than they were from Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., that it was impossible for us to compete. We 
produce the nicest potatoes in the world. They are in every 
way superior and would come in competition on their merits, 
but the tariff was not high enough to enable us to reach 
Washington and New York. Now, since levying a duty of 
45 cents a bushel on potatoes you will find nice, mealy, glisten- 
ing potatoes here next year in Washington, such as you never 
found before, and they will come from North Dokato. Leave 
the law as it was and relieve us from this competition of a 
foreign, ready-made, completed, finished manufactured article 
of sago flour, and we will put into the cotton mills of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts a superior article of starch 
that will give a gloss and a luster that will make them think 
the cloth goods were mercerized. 

Mr. SCOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to ask the Senator from No 
Dakota if that pretty gloss would not disappear with the first 
washing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I am not an expert in the 
manufacture of cloth, and I can not answer. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, after six or eight weeks’ warring 
on the trusts of this country by the progressives, I would like to 
say for the benefit of our friends the progressives here it is 
strange that the Senator from Minnesota would ask to have this 
article put under a protective duty and taken out of the free 
list, because we all know that the starch trust is one of the 
greatest that we have in this country. My friend on my right, 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burkert], says that one of 
the large starch factories in his State was bought up by the 
trust and then closed down. 

While keeping sago flour on the free list may work an injus- 
tice to the small starch manufacturers in Minnesota and other 
States, yet it seems to me that to put a duty on it would be in 
the interest, as I take it, of the starch trust, if the rule worked 
in this case as our friends say that it worked with the United 
States Steel trust. Some of us who are interested in the out- 
side or independent steel corporations say that the action to 
punish the United States Steel Company punishes the inde- 
pendent operators, and that is the case with my friend from 
Minnesota. If we punish the starch trust, then we punish 
these independent operators. But must we legislate, as they 
navo cimed that we should not, in the interest of the starch 
trust 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I fear the Senate has not 
received an adequate understanding of this subject from the 
statement of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Passing, however, from the Senator from Rhode Island to 
the last suggestion of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Scorr], I beg to say that no taunt of inconsistency could deter 
me from walking straight forward in the path that I have laid 
out for myself. I have not yoted or asked that others should 
yote for putting the products of iron and steel on the free list, 
notwithstanding the fact that the monopoly is there as com- 
plete as it can be found in any field of industry. I have not 
asked that the products of any field of enterprise that may be 
partially or wholly monopolized shall be put on the free list, 
for I said in the beginning that I did not believe that was 
the way to treat the trust question. It may be the way to 
treat the monopoly question, but not the question that we 
ordinarily mean when we use the word “ trust.” 

Now, let us see a moment with regard to sago flour. When 
the Dingley law was passed there was no such thing known 
commercially as sago flour used for starch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To my certain knowledge, by experience, 
there has been sago flour imported into the United States for 
very, very many years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Rhode Island, however, 
did not answer my statement. I am informed that until 
recently sago flour was not used in any large quantity anyhow 
for starch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is not now used for starch 
in any quantity. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. If that be true, then there is 
no use for taking this article from the free list. My informa- 
tion is that the United States used last year—I will not attempt 
to give the exact number of pounds, but as I remember it, 
30,000,000 pounds of sago flour and tapioca flour for starch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We did not use one single pound for starch, 
in my judgment. Sago flour and tapioca flour are used for 
food. They are used for filling cotton goods, oilcloths, woolen 
goods, and a great variety of manufactures for filling. It does 
not takes the place of starch at all. 


This is rather a remarkable proposition in any event, that an 
article grown in the Tropics, and which can not be produced 
in the United States at all, shall be forced out of use for the 
benefit of another industry which makes another article, and in 
which I think there is the largest and most flagrant combina- 
oo a that is an objectionable feature—of any in the United 

tates. 


Mr. CUMMINS. The men who are engaged in making starch 
tell me that the sago flour, especially, is used for starch, and 
is used in competition with the starch made in the United 
States, 

I am perfectly willing to put all starch on the free list; but 
if you intend to put any starch on the dutiable list, then you 
have no right to discriminate against the men in my part of 
the country. You put, as it seems to me, in the most ridiculous 
fashion, a duty of 15 cents a bushel on corn, and yet the only 
way in which you can give the corn producer the very slightest 
protection is to put a duty upon the starches that come into 
competition with the starch made from corn. I am not now 
speaking of potatoes so much. If I am wrong—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. r 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that it is a proper 
application of the proteetive principle to put a prohibitory duty 
upon an article which can not be produced in the United States 
to keep it from competition with another article that is pro- 
duced in the United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is very misleading. It is true that sago 
can not be produced in the United States, for it is a tropical 
tree or shrub; but sago flour, when it reaches that condition, is 
starch, and it is exactly like cornstarch, so far as its use is 
concerned and so far as its effect is concerned. 

I do not mean to say that there is not a difference between 
the quality of cornstarch and sago starch, but I do assert that 
they are used for exactly the same thing, although sago starch 
may have other uses as well. I do not want to put any duty 
whatsoever on sago figur or sago in any other form for food. 
I do not want to see any duty put on tapioca flour or any other 
product of sago flour that is edible; but when you bring into 


this country a starch—and I assert that sago flour is starch 
pure and simple, and is nothing else but starch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will turn to paragraph 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have it before me, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). He will find that “all other 
starch, including all preparations, from whatever substance pro- 
duced, fit for use as starch ”—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely. e 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is dutiable at 1 cent per pound. That an- 
swers the Senator’s argument conclusiyely. I will say that this 
article is not used as starch, and the Senator can not produce 
any evidence that it is used as starch. It is used for an en- 
tirely different purpose. If it were used as starch, and fit to 
be used as starch, it would be dutiable at a cent a pound, under 
the provisions of the paragraph which I have just read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the very difficulty with this ar- 
rangement. If it were not for the specific reference to sago 
flour in the paragraph now under consideration, paragraph 292 
would cover the case completely. You have provided that “all 
other starch, including all preparations, from whatever sub- 
stance produced, fit for use as starch, 1 cent per pound,” and 
then you provide specifically for sago flour, which, as I assert 
again, is starch and nothing else but starch, at least I am so 
advised by those in whom I have the highest confidence. I do 
not pretend to any technical knowledge of my own, but we haye 
two cornstarch manufactories in the State of Iowa. They are 
independent of the Corn Products Company, and they are try- 
ing to get along as best they can. 

I do not value very highly the duty on corn, but I do believe 
that there ought to be a duty upon the product of starch. You 
have given us a duty on starch, and yet by the employment of 
the words “sago flour” in the free list you take out of the 
operations of paragraph 292 the starch that is known to com- 
merce as “sago flour.” I am perfectly willing that sago in all its 
forms except starch shall be admitted free. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Win the Senator suggest the character of 
an amendment that he would offer to the paragraph so that it 
5 only to sago flour not suitable for the uses of 
starch? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I prepared an amendment. I handed it to 
some member of the Finance Committee long ago, and I had 
some reason to believe that it would meet with a favorable con- 
sideration, but it has not. I have not at hand that amendment, 
but the statement just made by the Senator from North Dakota 
would fit the case precisely. If you just add to this paragraph 
in the free list, after the words “sago flour,“ the words “not 
fit for use for starch,” if, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
says, it is not starch and is not used for starch, it would do no- 
body any harm. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Here is an amendment to take an article of 
food, which has been free for almost a generation, an article of 
food in common use, from the free list and put a prohibitory 
duty on it; not to protect any manufacturer in the United 
States of the same article, but for the benefit of another article 
that is produced and controlled by a great combination in the 
United States. I say, if the Finance Committee had made this 
recommendation, the country would have rung from one end to 
the other about the enormity of even the suggestion. The prop- 
osition is not defensible from any standpoint, and I am sur- 
prised at this attempt, when the opposite course was taken so 
recently by the Senators who are advocating this change. It 
might have been all right if it had been made weeks later. I 
say, we are not bound as protectionists, it seems to me, to try 
to exclude one article because it may possibly compete with an- 
other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. May I ask the Senator a question, with 
the Senator’s permission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been trying to get the attention of 
the Chair to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is the question I desire to ask: When 
sago flour is mentioned in commerce, does the Senator from 
Rhode Island assert that it embraced the edible products of 
sago? Do you not know that sago flour is not eaten at all? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Sago flour does embrace edible articles. 
It is used in that direction, and was imported as sago flour 
for years free of duty. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. That answer is not entirely right, as it 


seems to me, because you have put sago flour in the law for 
the first time. 
law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator is willing to admit, I 
suppose, that it has been admitted free of duty under the de- 
cisions of the courts and of the appraisers. 


It never had been mentioned at all in a tariff 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; it has been admitted free of 
duty very recently; but originally, when it began to be im- 
ported here, it was admitted as starch and paid a duty of a 
cent a pound, I am so informed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I desire to ask what 
duty it will bear if it is taken from the free list? What is 
the proposition? What rate will be imposed upon it if it is 
stricken out of the free list? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the words “sago flour” are stricken 
from the free list, it would then fall under paragraph 292 as 
a starch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon; under the de- 
cisions of the courts, it would not fall there at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am willing to risk it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course the Senator is willing to risk 
it, because it would pay a much higher duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not quite catch the import of the 
statement just made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say it would pay a higher duty than 1 
cent a pound. Of course the Senator is willing to risk it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that accuses me 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; I did not accuse the Senator—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of bad faith. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say it would fall under paragraph 292, 
as I understand it, and would bear a rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That depends upon whether it is starch 
or not, and the courts have decided that it is not starch. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Scorr], seems to be troubled a good deal about my 
attitude on this tariff question. It does not trouble me at all. 
I am always here to do what I think is right from my stand- 
point, and te represent, as far as I can, the people of the State 
of Minnesota. - í 

This trust that is spoken of is not a trust among the manu- 
facturers of potato starch; it is among the manufacturers of 
what is commonly called “cornstarch.” I will state what the 
trouble here is, and I am surprised that my friend from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] did not see it. This is a case where the 
farmers of Minnesota run up against the cotton manufacturers 
of New England again. Sago flour is used in the manufacture 
of cotton as a filling. If it was not for that, if it was merely 
a matter of food, I have no doubt but that the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Rhode Island would ha ve 
no conscientious scruples; but it interferes with the cotton 
manufacturers of New England. They want this article in their 
industry free, and although it comes in competition with the 
potato farmers of Minnesota that has nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Those cotton manufacturers must not only have their tariff 
increased, as we increased it by five paragraphs in the cotton 
schedule, but in addition to that they want free raw materials 
in their manufacturing industries. I am not surprised at it, and 
I throw myself upon the mercy of the country. All I can do in 
this case, in the face of the combination that confronts us 
here, is to enter a plea of nolo contendere. That is all a poor 
criminal can do when the court and the jury and everything 
is set against him. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, in Aroostook County, the north- 
east county in the country, I think there are from 30 to 40 
potato-starch mills. They use up practically those potatoes 
that are not in first-class shape as merchantable. It is a very 
important industry. ‘They protest very seriously against free 
sago flour and tapioca, because they assert that they are used 
as starch. They suggested to me that all they would ask in 
this bill was that the items relating to sago and tapioca flour 
should be amended by adding to them “to be used as food.” 
That is satisfactory to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly, that would be satisfactory. That 
is all I ask. 

Mr. FRYE. What is the objection to adding to “sago and 
tapioca” the words “to be used as food?” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection especially to the words 
being added, but I can not understand how a customs officer 
could tell whether tapioca imported was to be used for food or 
some other purpose. It strikes me that the provision would 
be useless. However, I have no objection to putting those words 
in if the Senator desires to have them inserted. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. Fair, who is a very intelligent man and the 
collector of Aroostook County, suggested those words to be 
added, stating that they would be satisfactory. He ought to 
know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will accept the amendment. 

‘Mr. MONEY. I wish to know whether I understand the 
proposition correctly. Has the Senator from Rhode Island 


IMr. Artprice] accepted the proposition that sago flour is to 
be admitted free of duty when used for food or other purposes? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; but when it is to be used for food. 

Mr. FRYE. To be used as food.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. President, we were 
unable in this part of the Chamber to hear the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. FRYE. It was suggested to me by the starch makers in 
Aroostook County, Me., that it would be satisfactory to them if, 
after the words “tapioca-flour and sago-flour preducts,” the 
words were added “to be used as food.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I do not quite see how 
the addition of those words will settle this question. How are 
you to tell if sago flour, imported for the purpose of being used 
in cotton mills, is identically the same as the sago flour used 
as food? How are you going to tell what the intention of the 
importer is—whether he is going to use it in a cotton factory 
or use it as an article of food? A mere designation of that 
kind, as to what use it is to be put, seems to me is going to be a 
general term which will not settle this question. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I do not know; but these men, 
who are making potato starch in Aroostook County, are very 
intelligent men and do understand this subject. Mr. Fair, who 
made this proposition to me, is the collector. He said there 
was no difficulty in settling the question whether this article 
was to be used as flour or as starch, and he stated that the 
Aroostook farmers would be satisfied to have the words which 
I have suggested added. I have done my duty to them in ac- 
cepting their proposition, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I should like to know whether 
this article of food is to be free of duty only when it is to be 
used by the importer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. McLAURIN. If not, then the importer imports it far 
sale; and how can it be told how the purchaser of it from the 
importer is going to use it? How can he be held to give bond 
or security or assurance that the man to whom he sells it will 
use it for food, and for nothing else? It seems to me that it 
is a provision that could not be enforced nor be regulated at 
all. I can not see, for my life, how the importer can be held 
to guarantee in any way, or how he could guarantee in any 
way, that his vendee will use it for food, and for nothing else. 
It seems to me that such a provision will complicate the bill 
very much. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows] has an amendment, which has been prepared 
by tariff experts, who say that it would be enforceable, which 
is substantially the same as that proposed by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, in harmony with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Maine, I have submitted this mat- 
ter to the Board of Appraisers on this very question, having 
from my State numerous complaints in the apprehension that 
the starch industry would be interfered with. The Board of 
Appraisers the very amendment, in substance, which 
the Senator from Maine has submitted, which is to strike out 
the words contained in the bill and insert “sago flour when 
used for food.” I send that and another amendment to the desk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the same thing. 

Mr. BURROWS. It covers the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drrrw in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if that is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator from Maine, I shall 
accept that as a substitute for my motion. 

Mr, BURROWS. I think that covers it. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I suggest that, instead of saying when 
used for food,” the words “susceptible of use for food” be 
inserted 


Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. FRYE. That will not do. 

Mr. McLAURIN. If you insert the words “when used for 
food,“ it can not be imported at all, because it will have been 
used for food. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 660, page 216, line 8, after the 
words “sago flour,” it is proposed to insert when used for 
food.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the same words after 
the words “tapioca flour,” in paragraph 685, on page 219, line 1. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it proposed to insert the words when 
used for food ?” It seems to me such an amendment is farcical. 
I do not know what it means. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was the suggestion of the expert. I 
will say, however, to the Senator from South Dakota, that we 
shall hereafter take care of the phraseology; which, however, I 
think is all right; but if it is not all right, we shall make it so. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 685, page 219, line 1, at the 
end of the paragraph, it is proposed to add the words “ when 
used for food.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now ask that the paragraph as amended 
be agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 216, line 13, in paragraph 664, the 
word “seedlings ” should be stricken out and the word “ seeds” 
inserted. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has called 
my attention to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 664, page 216, line 13, it is 
proposed to strike out the word “seedlings” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ seeds.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, has paragraph 665 been 
disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been disposed of. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
has an amendment, which I think he proposes to now offer. 

Mr. DU PONT. Do I understand that paragraph 665 has 
been taken up, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 665 is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I have an amendment to offer 
to that paragraph which is in relation to sheep dip. Sheep dip, 
I will say briefly, is simply a preparation which interests all 
agriculturists who are engaged in the raising of sheep. It is 
an insecticide. The trouble with the paragraph as it now 
stands, which is identical with the provision of the Dingley 
law, is that it includes any preparation or compound that is 
used for any other purpose. As a matter of fact, being an in- 
secticide, most of the sheep dips contain carbolic acid and other 
similar articles, which are disinfectants; they are disinfecting 
compounds as well as insecticides; consequently I offer the 
amendment to remedy that. I now send the amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Delaware will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of paragraph 665 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

t including any com 
6 —.— tien tha 
or insecticide. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. DU PONT. I hope the committee will accept that amend- 


und or preparation that can 
of a disinfectant, antiseptic, 


ment. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The committee are willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance why, in paragraph 666, shotgun bar- 
rels in single tubes are put on the free list? I ask the question 
for information. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Our manufacturers have never been able to 
make this class of shotgun barrels, and it is a matter of protec- 
-tion to the shotgun makers of this country. 

Mr. SCOTT. If we were to put a duty on shotgun barrels, 
tubes, and so forth, could they not then be made in this country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. I have never heard any claim 
that they could be. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It would be a source of revenue, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It would be a source of revenue, but it would 
destroy the shotgun manufacturers of the United States; that 
is, unless you readjust the rates. I have never heard any com- 
plaint on account of the fact that these articles were on the 
free list. 

Mr. SCOTT. Nor have I. So far as I am concerned, I am 
not much in love with the free list, anyway. 


to by the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has not yet acted 
prising paragraph 665 as amended. That is now the pending ques- 
on. 


The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 667 the committee have an 
amendment. That paragraph relates to shrimps and other shell- 
fish, I move to add to that the words “not otherwise provided 
for in this section.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the paragraph the words 
“not otherwise provided for in this section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. ; 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 6744, spices—— 

Mr. KEAN. That was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it was passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. The 
question is on agreeing to the paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I inquire as to the status of paragraph 672? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. That is always in tariff bills. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not interfere with the question 
of the duty on hides, 

Mr. LODGE. It is an old provision. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, we will see when we come to the hide 
item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next paragraph passed over. 

The Secretary. Page 219, paragraph 691, tin ores—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to paragraph 664, and I ask unanimous consent to do so at 
this time. k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, at the close of the paragraph, in 
line 15, I move to add these words: 

Provided, however, That all bulbs and bulbous roots of every descrip- 
tion shall be admitted free of duty whenever grown in and imported 


from any country which shall admit to its ports free of duty wheat 
grown in the United States or flour manufactured therefrom. 


Mr. ALDRICH. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. GORE. Paragraph 664, at the close of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of paragraph 664 the fol- 
lowing proviso. 

Provided, however, That all bulbs and buibous roots of every descrip- 
tion shall be admitted free of duty whenever grown in and imported 
from any country which shall admit to its ports free of duty wheat 
grown in the United States or flour manufactured therefrom. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I submit that amendment because 
the millers of the country seem to manifest a good deal of con- 
cern in it. They seem to think that if we should let down the 
bars with reference to the importations of bulbs from Holland 
we might possibly obtain some concessions with reference to our 
exports of wheat, and especially flour, to that country, so that 
it might bring about reciprocal arrangements that would be 
beneficial, not only to the millers, but to the growers of wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
I have had the same matter under consideration, and with 
special reference to the bulbs imported from Holland. There 
appeared before a subcommittee representatives of the im- 
porters, together with representatives of the raisers of bulbs in 
this country. Those who are importing from Holland were 
perfectly satisfied with a rate that would be equivalent to one- 
fourth of a cent a pound. Upon an examination, however, of 
the character of the importations it was found, for instance, 
that bulbs of a certain class coming from Holland would weigh 
three or four times as much as bulbs of a similar kind coming 
from France, as between Holland and France. We went over 
the matter very carefully and fixed a rate that would be about 
equivalent to one-fourth of a cent per pound by placing a spe- 
cific duty upon all of the different kinds of bulbs by the thou- 
sand in number rather than by the pound. That has prac- 
tically been agreed upon by the Committee on Finance, and it 
seems to be entirely satisfactory to the bulb raisers, so far as 
I understand, and it is all they have asked for. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been also agreed to by the Senate, 
has it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I believe it has already been agreed 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 5 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 691, tin ore, and so forth 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr, President, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gamsre], who is now absent, desires to 
submit some remarks upon this paragraph, I think, however, 
we might agree to the paragraph, with the understanding that 
when the Senator returns—he is now absent from the city—he 
shall have an opportunity to have it reconsidered for the pur- 
pose of making his remarks. I call the attention of the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp], who is now in 
his seat, to the statement which I have just made. I said that 
the senior Senator from South Dakota desired to submit some 
remarks on this paragraph. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is that the tin-ore paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Les. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The senior Senator from South Dakota 
is absent to-day, but before that paragraph is finally acted upon 
he desires to submit some remarks upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggested that the paragraph be agreed 
to, and that I would ask for a reconsideration when the Sen- 
ator'’s colleague returns, so as to enable him to submit his 
remarks. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the paragraph. 

The paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. On page 221, paragraph 7084, which has been 
agreed to, in line 10, after the word “rattan” and the comma, 
I move to insert “reeds, unmanufactured,” and a comma, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 221, in paragraph 7083, in line 10, 
after the word “rattan ” and the comma, it is proposed to insert 
the words ‘reeds, unmanufactured,” and a comma. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, in that same paragraph, in Ime 
6, I should like to have stricken out the words “briar root or 
briar wood and similar wood unmanufactured.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope that that amendment will not be 
agreed to. I am willing, however, to let the matter go over, for 
the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. While the wood schedule was under considera- 
tion, if the Senator will remember, he promised me that I 
should have a hearing for our laurel-root pipes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will have that hearing. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will let it go over with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lover], which has been stated. X 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Massachusetts has offered an 
amendment to paragraph 708}. As I understood, although I am 
not certain, the amendment was in line 10, after the word 
“rattan.” I should like to inquire what words the Senator 
moved to insert? 

Mr. LODGE. “ Reeds, unmanufactured.” 

Mr. CLAY. That has reference to chair canes? 

Mr. LODGE. Chair canes are covered by a duty, but the 
other reeds are not. This is simply to restore the old language, 
which was omitted from this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next paragraph passed 
‘over will be stated. 

The Secretary. Page 223, paragraph 7114, works of art, and 
so forth, inserted as a new paragraph by the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to modify that amendment in line 8, page 224, before 
the word “ Works,” by inserting the word “Other,” and after 
the word “art,” by inserting “ except rugs and carpets.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 224, in paragraph 7114, line 8, be- 
fore the word “ Works,” it is proposed to insert the word 
„Other; “ to make the word “ Works” begin with a small w; ” 
and after the word “art,” to insert the words “ except rugs and 
carpets.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if that will allow tapestries to come in under 
this provision free of duty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it would. 


Mr. LODGE. Unquestionably, tapestries would come in free 
of duty if they are more than 100 years old. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The older they are the more valuable 
they are. It seems to me that we ought to have a duty on 
tapestries, and I move to amend by adding “tapestries” to the 
enumerated articles, so that it will read “except rugs, carpets, 
and tapestries.” I move that amendment. 

— 2 PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
men 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopcE] be stated, so that we may know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment of 
the committee, beginning in line 8, so that it will read: “ Other 
works of art 

Mr. LODGE. Has my amendment been agreed to? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I have moved an amendment to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course the Senator can not do that, my 
amendment, being an amendment to an amendment of the com- 
mittee. That would be an amendment in the third degree, but 
I am willing to accept it, if there is no objection, though it is 
not parliamentary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to having the matter 
disposed of in a parliamentary way. Let the Senator’s amend- 
ment be adopted first, and then I will move my amendment. 

Mr. LODGE, I am perfectly willing that the amendment 
shall be adopted. . 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment of the committee. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, if an objection may be lodged, 
I hope the proposed amendment will not be considered as 
agreed to. In view of the amendment as originally presented 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] I venture to 
predict that tapestries might be excluded under the paragraph. 
If admitted free at all, tapestries over 100 years old would 
be admitted under the designation “artistic antiquities.” I 
believe that tapestries 100 years old or more should not be 
subject to a duty. They are generally introduced for the pur- 
pose of permanent exhibit in the museums and art collections 
of the country, and there does not seem to be any argument 
available in favor of admitting a picture 100 or more years 
of age free of duty which does not apply with equal force to 
tapestries. 

Mr. LODGE. The limitation is 20 years in the case of 
pictures or sculptures. 

Mr. CARTER. Twenty years. But, Mr. President, if a 
picture over 20 years old should be admitted free of duty 
to encourage art and to cultivate an artistic taste in this coun- 
try, most assuredly a duty should not be levied on a tapestry 
more than 100 years old, which can not, in the nature of 
things, enter into the commerce of the country in competition 
with anyone and which, from the artistic character of the 
production and its antiquity, will constitute a most interesting 
exhibit in any of our great art galleries. There are few 
homes in which tapestries over 100 years old are kept for 
private exhibition. They are as clearly contributions of in- 
terest and value to the art galleries as the paintings or the 
porcelains or the etchings or the engravings mentioned in this 
paragraph. 

Porcelain is produced by one method, bronze by another, mar- 
ble by another, and terra cotta by still another. Ta em- 
bodies in its construction more skill and patience and time than 
any of the other creations referred to in the paragraph. It 
would be strange, indeed, if a piece of porcelain in a given art 
gallery in this city could be pointed to as having been admitted 
free of duty because more than 100 years old, while the tapestry 
on the wall, beautiful as any picture in the gallery, embracing 
more of interest than the porcelain itself, was a dutiable article. 
The inconsistency, I think, will be at ence apparent. 

Of course the primary purpose of placing these tapestries on 
the dutiable list will be to raise revenue. There can be no ele- 
ment of protection, because the hundred-year period precludes 
the ity of present competition. 

Mr. President, I do sincerely hope that the Senator will with- 
draw his objection, and in order that there may be no obstacle 
to the admission of tapestries I shall move, after the amendment 
pending has been disposed of, to insert “tapestries” after the 
word “ antiquities,” in line 10. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am still of the opinion 
that we ought not to go into the importation of tapestries free 
of duty, whatever the age of the tapestry may be. I apprehend 
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that if we put tapestries 100 years old on the free list a great 
many tapestries not 100 hundred years old will come in free of 
duty. I think it will be a very difficult matter to determine that 
a tapestry is just a century old, and we know how we are im- 
posed upon in other matters of importation in various ways. 
I apprehend that this will be simply an additional item where 
the importer will take advantage of the Government. How- 
ever, I am not very strenuous about it. I think we have en- 
larged the free list in this paragraph to a very great extent. 
I haye in my own mind a serious question as to the advisability, 
in the name of art, of permitting these large importations of 
pictures and a great many other things that will adorn not our 
galleries, but the homes of the rich people of our land. I have 
little sympathy with the argument that this is altogether in the 
interest of the people of the United States and that these arti- 
cles when imported will be found only in the galleries to which 
the people will have free access. 

However, I have been appealed to by several Senators not to 
urge this amendment, and, deferring to their wish, I will with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee what this paragraph is for; what 
the real object of it is? I have heard it rumored here 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to be perfectly plain. It is to 
admit artistic antiquities and works of art, more than a hun- 
dred years old, free of duty. 

Mr. BURKETT. But I have understood it is claimed to be 
in the interest of art galleries and that sort of thing, while in 
their interest there can be brought in 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in the interest of education and civili- 
zation. 

Mr. BURKETT. Of course every import is in the interest 
of education and civilization. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not by any means. 

Mr. BURKETT. I hope we do not import anything that is 
not in that interest. This is to let some people bring in their 
works of art to decorate their mansions. I am not in favor 
of it, I will say to the Senator. We can not escape that criti- 
cism. This paragraph reads: 

Works of art, productions of American artists residing temporarily 
abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings on glass, 
imported expressly for presentation to a national institution, or to any 
state or municipal corporation or incorporated religious society, college, 
or other public institution 

Shall be admitted free. 

Under that we have had year after year admitted a good 
deal of art free. I can not see why at this time, in view of 
certain conditions, especially the rumors that obtain, we ought 
to put in here a provision to let anybody bring in his collection 
of art free. I doubt if we are justified in doing it. It seems 
to me we will be criticised if we do it, especially in the face of 
that paragraph which is already in the law admitting these 
articles free when they are for public institutions. You can not 
read this in any other way. It is to permit somebody to bring 
in these articles free, for his private gain. 

Some patriotic Americans have been willing to pay the tariff 
on the articles they have brought in, and are displaying these 
great exhibitions of art for the public benefit. They are bene- 
ficial. If they are willing to buy this art abroad, they ought to 
be willing to contribute a little amount to the Treasury of the 
United States and relieve Congress of the criticism that is bound 
to come if we insert this clause 711. 

While I glory in the generosity of anyone who is willing to 
bring in these exhibitions here for the benefit of our people, it 
does not seem to me that we are justified in passing this law 
now, in view of the other law that is on the statute books. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to offer an amendment to paragraph 
711}. 

127 LODGE. I should like to ask if the amendment I offered 
was adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is now the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. To what paragraph is that? 

Mr. LODGE. I offered an amendment to this paragraph, to 
insert before the word “works” the word “other,” and after 
the word “art” insert “ except rugs and carpets.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on that amend- 
ment. $ 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana rise to the amendment? 

Mr. DIXON. No; I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKETT. Has the twenty years been changed to one 
hundred? 
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Mr. . LODGE. Twenty years for pictures and statuary; one 
hundred years for all other works of art. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to offer an amendment to paragraph 
7113 to put it exactly on the same footing as 711. I move to in- 
Sert after the word “importation,” in line 21, the following 
3 and I take them, I may say, from the preceding para- 
graph: 

Imported 2828 for presentation to a national institution, or to 
any state or munic corporation or incorporated religious society, 
college, or other public institution. 

So these works of art will come in free when imported for 
such institutions. We make a distinction in the preceding para- 
graph, and I think we ought to make it here. If these works of 
art are imported for the benefit of these public institutions, in 
which the entire public have an interest, it is well and proper 
to let them come in free. But if some wealthy capitalist sees 
fit—a man who has made his millions—to import a lot of these 
luxuries or works of art for the adornment of his own expen- 
sive mansion, I do not see why he should be immune from pay- 
ing the usual tariff taxes. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota would simply convert 7114 into a repetition of 711. Seven 
hundred and eleven covers entirely every work of art imported 
for public institutions. Seven hundred and eleven and a half 
is designed to admit to this country free of duty works of art 
more than twenty years old and more than a hundred years 
old, for the purpose of encouraging the importation of works 
of art in the interest, as the committee believes, of civilization 
and education and enlightenment. 

I have no desire to take the time of the Senate. I think we 
all understand the question and can vote upon it. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is utterly mistaken when he 
Says it is the same as paragraph 711. 

Mr. LODGE. I said it would be the same if we accepted the 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. No; it would not be. It does not cover the 
same subject. Seven hundred and eleven relates to works of 
art, the production of American artists residing temporarily 
abroad. 

Mr. LODGE. Read on. It covers everything. 

Mr. NELSON. But the other paragraph covers all kinds of 
art. 
Mr. LODGE. So does the first one, much more compre- 
hensively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. pr 

Mr. DIXON. Does the Senator from Minnesota offer an 
amendment to 7114? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I take the words that are found, if the 
Senator will allow me, in 711, commencing after the word 
“ glass,” in line 9, and extending down to the word “ except,” in 
line 12. In other words, I move to amend paragraph 7114 by 
inserting after the word “importations ” the following words: 

Imported expressly for presentation to a national institution, or to 
any state or munic — corporation or incorporated religious society, 
college, or other public institution. 

Mr. DIXON. What I want to suggest to the Senator is, Why 
should not the proviso be inserted at the end of the whole para- 
graph, 7114? After that there is a whole page, 224: 


Works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of the arts, 
works in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian, pottery, or porcelain, 
artistic antiquities, and objects of art. 


Should not his amendment come in as a proviso at the end of 
the paragraph? : 

Mr. NELSON. I think not. The Senator will observe that 
all these others are in the nature of definitions, explaining what 
comes before it. For instance: 


But the term “sculptures” as herein used shall be understood to 
include professional productions of sculptors only, whether round or in 
relief, in bronze, marble, stone, terra cotta, ivory, wood, or metal; and 
the word“ painting, as used in this act, shall not be understood to in- 
elude any article of utility nor such as are made wholly or in part by 
stenciling or any other mechanical process; and the words “ etchings ” 


and “ engravings 

It seems to be all in the nature of definitions as to the works 
referred to in the first part of the paragraph. 

Mr. DIXON. That was my first impression, but on a more 
careful reading of it 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DIXON. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Paragraph 711, which is the existing law 
slightly reworded, but the existing law, covers everything the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota covers, because it 
says in the broadest way: 

Ameri 
e a Eksp gin) of erican artists residing temporarily 

Under that paragraph every work of art is included which is 

imported expressly for presentation. The works of art of 
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American artists come in because they are the works of American 
artists, but all other works of art, that are for presentation to 
a national institution, come in free and always have come in 
free. To add those words to this paragraph would simply make 
this paragraph a repetition of 711. It is much easier to vote 
it down, rather than to add this proviso, which simply makes 
a repetition of the preceding paragraph. 

The reason why this paragraph is drawn differently is be- 
cause it was necessary to get an extremely careful definition to 
prevent fraud under it. s 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Montana yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I simply wanted to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts to corroborate a thing I have thought was so. 
For about twelve years the newspapers of a certain type and 
the magazines and all the organs of American culture and edu- 
cation have been denouncing the Congress as being composed 
of rude barbarians, who deliberately put a tax upon popular 
education by the tariff on works of art. My recollection is 
that that tariff was put on in 1897, at the request of the most 
important society of artists in the city of New York, and I 
wanted to ask my friend the Senator from Massachusetts if I 
am correct about that. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I think not. 
Association. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My recollection is that representatives 
of the artists appeared, claiming that the art market in New 
York City was flooded with importations of pictures from Paris, 
which occupied the attention of a large group of our people 
who were buying pictures. Therefore they desired these things 
to be kept out. My recollection is that what Congress did at 
that time was done not out of any inherent barbarism which it 
had itself, but out of deference to the desire and appeal of these 
very good people, who now desire the law changed; and I am 
very glad the committee have changed it. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
the provisions of the Wilson bill made art free. They were 
very loosely drawn, and gave rise, undoubtedly, to a great 
many frauds, and a great deal of cheap merchandise was brought 
in under that paragraph which ought never to have come in 
under the bill. The result was that in 1897 the Art Dealers’ As- 
sociation favored a low rate of duty on works of art on account 
of the introduction of this merchandise. My remembrance—and 
I saw some of the representatives of the artists—is that they 
were not in favor of the duty, but desired an amendment to 
the law. 

The committee at this time are-all united in favor of the 
provisions of the law. But the committees have now pro- 
vided—in the House and the Senate—a clause which I believe 
will exclude works that ought not to come in as works of art. 
One of the important limitations is the limitation of time. 
But the other provisions are such that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can make regulations which will shut out anything 
which ought not to come in. 

These works of art, brought in by individuals, in the history 
of all countries have inevitably found their way to museums 
and other places where the great works of art are preserved 
for the benefit of the entire public. I think this clause is abso- 
lutely safe. A great deal of time has been spent upon it. I 
believe it will keep out the undesirable and will promote the 
bringing into this country of those works of art which we desire 
to see collected here. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I have noticed in the papers—and I think it is a general 
idea among the public—that there are certain big millionaires 
in New York City and other places who are purchasing a lot 
of foreign paintings and other works of art, and they are very 
anxious to get their collections in free. It is a very laudable 
enterprise, and the only view that strikes me in the matter is, 
in the first place, that those men who are so well supplied with 
funds and have become so weathly, who import these works of 
art, paintings, can afford to contribute something to the needs 
of the Government. In the next place, the more you import of 
these, the more you enter into competition with our own artists. 

There is another fact. I do not want to be held up as a 
barbarian from the wild West. If there is anything I enjoy it 
is a fine painting. I never go to New York but that I go up to 
Central Park and visit that fine-art gallery. I am reminded of 
an incident that occurred some years ago. I was going up one 
of the corridors of the museum, and on the wall there was a 
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fine lot of paintings of the Flemish school of the seventeenth 
century—barnyard scenes; elegant; in the finest colors; life- 
like. A stout old lady, with a black silk dress on, and her 
daughter were there. They had more jewelry and diamonds 
than my whole farm and possessions in Minnesota are worth; 
and as they were going up the old lady got her eye on that 
picture and she said, “ Julia, do you notice how that pig curls 
his ears.” That was the one thing which struck her in that 
important picture, while I, a rude barbarian from the wild 
West, stood there and admired that picture as much as any pic- 
ture in that noble art gallery. 

I make these remarks because I do not want the Senator 
from Massachusetts, or anyone else, to understand that I am 
opposed to art. But I believe that the men who procure paint- 
ings abroad and pay high prices for them, which is to their 
credit—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. And hold them in storage. 

Mr. NELSON. And hold them in storage, waiting for this 
legislation—I think, in view of our depleted revenues, in view 
of the importance of haying sufficient funds to run this Goy- 
ernment, and I am anxious in that respect to aid the Senator 
from Rhode Island, we ought to make these gentlemen pay a 
small duty when they bring in these articles. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ROOT. I will wait until the Senator from Montana is 
through. 

Mr. DIXON. I will yield in just a moment. 

I expressly disavow any intent on my part to embarrass the 
importation of barnyard scenes for the benefit of my friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. He has already 
stated the things that I really had in mind to say. So far as 
concerns the importation of works of art or paintings for public 
galleries, educational institutions, or anything that is in the 
broader sense for the education of the public, I am wholly in 
sympathy with the free importation. But when it comes to 
the importation of the most valuable marbles and bronzes, 
bought and paid for only by the very wealthy for the decoration 
of their homes and mansions here at home, for my part, I can 
see no possible argument in favor of putting them on the free 
list, and I am wholly in sympathy with the amendment of the 
Senator, for the reasons which I now state. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I can say to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] that the great gallery of paintings 
which he has been in the habit of enjoying during his visits 
to New York has been almost entirely made up of the gifts of 
paintings from Americans who already had them in this 
country. 

I have been for many years a trust@e of that museum and 
have watched the growth of its collections with intense inter- 
est, and substantially the only way in which that collection 
and all the great art collections of our country, which are now 
educating our people, are brought together is by American citi- 
zens buying and bringing into this country the masterpieces of 
art and ultimately turning them over to museums. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has well said that such 
works of art in the end always find their way to museums, I 
know now personally of two great collections in the city of 
Philadelphia, collected by private individuals, which are in- 
tended for the art museums in that city. What I have said 
about the museum in New York I know to be true of a large 
number of other museums in the country. People do not give 
to these institutions money with which to buy paintings. Peo- 
ple give their paintings to the museums when they find they 
will do more for the enjoyment and the benefit of our people 
in a museum than they will when shut up within the walls of 
a private house. 

The great amounts that are being expended in the building 
up of museums in our great cities—in Boston, and New York, 
and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and Buffalo, and Cleveland, 
and Chicago, and Cincinnati, and St. Louis, and in substantially 
all the principal towns of the country—represent a vast ex- 
penditure in the most public spirit and deserving of commenda- 
tion and encouragement. 

Mr. President, after men have all that material wealth can 
do for them—after they have food to eat, clothing to wear, and 
roofs to shelter them, after they have all the comforts that 
religion can give, after they haye the opportunity of intel- 
lectual education—there still remains one great blessing which 
ean be conferred upon them for their enjoyment and their hap- 
piness, and that is the cultivation of taste. I believe there is 
nothing which will contribute more—I believe there is nothing 
which has contributed more—to the happiness of our people 
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than that wonderful display in the court of honor in the interna- 
tional exhibition at Chicago in the year 1893. I believe that 
no single impulse has ever been given to the American people 
which has contributed more toward enlarging the limits of their 
capacity for happiness than was given by that exposition. 

The vast expenditures that have been made in the art mu- 
seums of the country but follow along the same line. Expendi- 
tures which are being utilized by all our people ought to be 
encouraged. No step can be taken to advance more rapidly the 
building up of these great agencies for education in taste, for 
cultivation, for enlarging the capacity for happiness, than the 
measure which is now before us, for it affords the greatest 
opportunity for bringing into the museums of the country the 
best of all the art of the world. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, in this debate it has not been 
my good fortune to be very often found indorsing the views ex- 
pressed by the Senators from New York and Massachusetts. 
But on this question I feel bound to say, in an humble and 
modest way, making no pretense whatever of being an art con- 
noisseur, that if that poet who told us that u thing of beauty 
is a joy forever” told the truth, this is not the place where the 
American Senate should display a niggardliness, a narrowness, 
and a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy. 

The contemplation of beautiful paintings and statuary by 
even the most ignorant person must exert an elevating and re- 
fining influence. Many a boy has become imspired to do like- 
wise, has had his soul enthused and his mind fired with the 
ambition to become a painter or a sculptor, by seeing great 
works of art. 

I had the misfortune last year to become very ill, and I was 
ordered to Europe as a means of relaxation and rest. I had 
the opportunity to visit the great art galleries of Florence, Paris, 
and London, to say nothing of the smaller ones in other cities 
where I sojourned briefly. While I did not get as enthusiastic 
over some of those things as other people seemed to be, I saw 
enough to convince me that the American people can afford to 
encourage the importation of some of those jieces, some- 
thing that we can get as a means of elevating the thought and 
inspiring the artistic genius of our people. 

Therefore I for once in this debate, as I said, feel anxious 
to see the gates thrown wide open and every opportunity offered 
for wealthy Americans, who have been made rich as they are 
going to be made rich by this very bill, to bring in works of art. 
If you want to whack these multimillionaires, cut out some of 
the special privileges you are giving them elsewhere in the 
getting of money; but if they want to bring anything from 
abroad here which is worth while, let us let them do it. They 
will in time die out and an art gallery will become, in all prob- 
ability, the legatee of their collections. 

I noted in London that a half dozen of the finest collections 
were donated to the public by private individuals who had 
spent a lifetime and a fortune, or two or three fortunes, in 
collections such as are no more to be gathered together on 
the globe, because they have scoured the four corners of the 
earth almost to get these curios and artistic gems which have 
been given to those people; and they are the greatest treasures 
in London to-day. 

When we consider that a painting is imperishable if it is 
eared for—that is, for several centuries at least, and no one 
hardly knows how long a well-cared-for painting will last— 
we can understand how it is impossible that these multimil- 
lionaires will not add to the stock of artistic wealth in this 
country, and in time they will increase the artistic genius of 
our people by merely having their galleries accessible. Many 
of these rich people are liberal enough to allow their art gal- 
leries to be visited by the public on given days, and others 
have loaned their masterpieces to this or that publie gallery. 

As I said, if you want to be hard on these rich people and 
want to make them do this, that, and the other, let us cut out 
some of the methods by which they get this money, but let us 
allow them to spend it to bring as many great and glorious 
works of art to America as possible. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to say anything to defeat this amendment, because I do 
not know what the sentiment of the Senate is; but I certainly 
feel very much pleased to hear the expressions of Senators in 
regard to the introduction of works of art, as expressed in 
different parts of the Hall. There is one feature, however, 
which I think has been a little bit overlooked. 

About thirty years ago I had the honor of being a guest at a 
dinner of the Commercial Club of Boston. I was received with 
great hospitality by the inhabitants of that magnificent city. 
During one day I was carried through an art gallery, not a 
gallery of art, but a studio. It was composed of many rooms, 
and in those rooms were men and women, boys and girls, some 
of them copying from living models, some from still life, some 


copying celebrated paintings and drawings, and all kinds of 
things. That evening at dinner I happened to sit next to a 
gentleman largely interested in cotton mills. I think his name 
was Little, if I am not mistaken. He reminded me of the visit 
made that morning, and he said: “ We are now preparing to 
surrender to the South the manufacture of the heavy cotton 
goods, where the weight of material will be the principal item 
in the cost of the finished product. This art school that you 
have seen to-day is to educate our people to give them that 
needed artistic skill that it is possible to foster any genius - 
they may have in artistic work, so we will forever retain all 
that eotton-goods production which requires artistic skill and 
finish, where the price of the product does not depend upon the 
weight of the raw material in it.“ That was a practical view 
which he took. It is a view that is worthy of consideration, I 
think. 

Certainly there should be no complaint if works of high art 
are admitted free to be the example for our people to copy and 
instruct, as well as to elevate and refine them. 

I want to say that even a multimillionaire can have his uses 
in the economy of social existence. If there were no inequali- 
ties of fortune there would be no magnificent capitals, there 
would be no pictures, no statuary, no palaces, no temples, no 
works of art, no civilization. The only possible equality of life 
is where the people are all savages, where every man is his own 
hunter, his own cook, his own tailor, his own shoemaker, if he 
knows what a shoe is. All that we have in this life that makes 
life worth living springs from inequalities of fortune. If some 
men have accumulated more than would seem to be their share, 
and yet are disposed to return it to the people by these magnifi- 
cent gifts of works of high art, I think we ought to permit them 
to do so without taxing their benevolent purposes. i 

I recollect that some eight or ten years ago I spent a week at 
the home of Mr. Clark, then a Senator from Montana, a very 
rich man. He told me that he had spent two months of every 
year for twenty-two years in Europe, collecting articles of 
virtu, bronze statues, paintings, tapestries, and so forth; and 
all with a view ultimately of making the public the beneficiary 
of his collection. I suppose when he dies it will go probably to 
the Clark Museum of Art, or something of that sort; and from 
the time he began to make that collection it was for the benefit 
of the American public. 

I hope there will be no discord in this note here to-day, and 
that we will stand committed for the reception of everything in 
the way of art free of any cost whatever to the importer. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the issue presented by the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
briefly stated, is that all the works of art over 100 years 
old imported for presentation to public or quasi-public insti- 
tutions shall be admitted free of duty; but that works of art 
of the same character presented by individuals at the customs- 
house shall be subject to a duty hereafter agreed upon by the 
committee or the Senate, if the amendment shall prevail, or by 
the application of some rate already prescribed in the bill. 

Mr. President, the observation of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor], based upon an experience extending over 
many years, is quite instructive and very reasonable indeed. I 
know of one man in the city of Milwaukee who started into 
the pork-packing business many years ago. As extra funds 
appeared available from time to time his natural inclination led 
him to invest in pictures and works of art. They were first 
imported by him individually. In the course of time he retired 
from the pork-packing business with a competency and some 
surplus. He established an art gallery in the city of Milwaukee 
which is now one of the genuine sources of pleasure and delight 
not only to the inhabitants of that city, but to the people of 
the State of Wisconsin. The Leighton Gallery will compare 
favorably with any gallery in a city of that size in the United 
States or any other country outside of the art centers of Europe. 
Further still, this venerable old gentleman enjoys the evening 
of his life traveling all over the globe collecting works of art 
for that gallery. That is the culminating work of his life. 

My former colleague in this Chamber started out as a mail 
carrier between Deer Lodge and Walla Walla, riding horse- 
back carrying the United States mail, and a little later on 
kept a store in Hellgate Canyon; ultimately he accumulated 
a fortune. It is pleasing to know that this young native of 
Pennsylvania, when favored by fortune to an unusual degree, 
has shown that there exists in the American character a 
capacity to appreciate the beautiful, the exquisite, the artistic, 
for he, too, in obedience to that impulse has been traveling 
through all the art storehouses of the world, finding pleasure 
and recreation in picking up pieces of artistic work here and 
‘there, and collecting. them all together, a portion of them 
now in the Corcoran Art Gallery, some portion stored, and 
some on exhibition in New York, some in his private gallery, 
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and all ultimately to be collected together in a gallery by them- 
selves or to be contributed in the end to some public art gallery. 

I cite these cases only as showing the logic of the position 
presented by the Senator. The pork packer from Milwaukee, 
the mail carrier from Montana, have collected and are col- 
lecting art treasures that will, in time, be contributed to per- 
manent institutions in this country, to abide here forever, I 
hope, for the edification, enlightenment, and ennoblement of the 
character of our people. 

I was reminded by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] of a bit of experience which was an inspiration and 
an instruction combined. I spent a day or two in the city of 
Antwerp in 1899. I learned that it was the homecoming time 
of the pictures of Rubens and Van Dyck. The pictures had 
gone to various resting places and galleries and private collec- 
tions all over the globe, but by common consent the people had 
agreed that the creations of these two wonderful men should stand 
side by side in the home city of the artists. A more impressive 
scene I have never witnessed than I witnessed in the gallery 
where these pictures were collected together. People who 
seemed, from their dress and manners, to be country people, 
working people, many of them advanced in life, shed tears as 
they passed in procession by the wonderful array of pictures 
come home from all over the earth for this reunion. The per- 
sons who shed tears in the presence of the old pictures were 
of refined feeling, and that feeling has been cultivated by resi- 
dence in that city of artists and art’s creations. : 

I would, Mr. President, encourage our people of wealth t 
collect here on this continent the creations of genius, the master- 
pieces of the ages. There is no competition in the highest art. 
The great artist lives in an empire of his own. There has been 
but one Michelangelo in all the centuries. He stands out as bold, 
unique, and alone as does Shakespeare in the realm of letters. 
The idea of putting a duty on one of Michelangelo’s pictures 
coming to the ports of the United States is absurd. 

In the very nature of things, the great art collections of pri- 
vate individuals must gravitate to the public galleries, because 
the love of the art and the artistic which originally inspired 
the individual to make the collection will be accompanied by a 
keen solicitude for the preservation of the pictures and works 
of art in company with each other. The private galleries are 
generally organized in harmonious fashion, according to the 
artistic taste of the individual making the collection. They are 
not thrown together in a haphazard manner. The works are, 
in a measure, corelated, so as to present the collector’s idea of 
harmony and propriety in the selection; and the natural ten- 
dency is to keep these collections together. The man who spends 
a lifetime making the collection will look with great disfavor 
upon any event which might lead to the dismemberment of the 
collection. ‘Thus it is that in the great galleries you see the 
private contributions are often kept in separate apartments, in 
accordance with stipulations in the will or act of dedication. 

Mr. President, the collector generally provides for the disposi- 
tion of the art gallery or collection in his will. It does not 
always occur that the children have the same enthusiastic de- 
votion to art as the parent; hence the collector, in nine cases 
out of ten, will provide for the safety of the collection and its 
continuance as a collection; and the only way in which that can 
be done with safety is by committing the treasures to the ten- 
der care and solicitude of the public, and the public always 
cares for works of art. There need be no fear when the public 
is intrusted with one of these collections that there will ever 
be a scattering of the pictures or an auction sale of the col- 
lection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I wish to say one word further. 
I have taken very little time in this debate. 

The beautiful picture that Senators draw of the multi- 
millionaire pork packers and copper kings who go to Europe 
and collect great galleries of paintings and works of bronze and 
of marble is nice. We are delighted to have great multi- 
millionaires, when they are through with works of art in their 
lifetime, turn them into some public gallery for the instruction 
and edification of the public. But the truth is, Mr. President, 
that not a single picture, that not a single collection of works of 
art that has been mentioned on this floor has been kept out 
by the duty. The small duty heretofore placed on these things 
has not in any way deterred the multimillionaires from bring- 
ing them into this country, and the continuation of the present 
duty will in no way on earth in the future prevent these same 
men, who are ready to spend millions of dollars in the purchase 
of these articles, from paying the small duty when brought 
into the home country. 

But that is not the crux of the situation. Where one paint- 
ing or one work “in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian, pottery 


or porcelain, artistic antiquities, and objects of art of orna- 
mental character,” eventually finds its way into a public museum, 
the great wealthy classes of the country will import a hundred 
pieces of art for their own use in their own homes. The people 
who buy these articles of luxury may do it in isolated cases for 
a public museum at the end of their lives, but they are bought 
for the purpose of decorating in great and artistic profusion 


and wealth their own palaces at home. Ninety-nine articles 
are imported for that purpose where one goes into a public 
museum, 

For that reason I do not see how we can defend the tariff 
bill which we are now passing with an average duty of 40 per 
cent on the ordinary things of life, when we absolutely throw 
down the bars to the men who can afford to pay, who will pay, 
and who will not import a single piece of antique furniture 
or high-priced bronze or high-priced marble more than they 
would do if these things still remained on the dutiable list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let us have a vote on the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph as amended. 

Mr. NELSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We may as well have the yeas and nays. 
I suppose perhaps the roll will have to be called first. 

Mr. LODGE. The yeas and nays will show a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
demand a call of the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator from Minnesota to with- 
draw his request for a call. 

Mr. NELSON. I withdraw that, but I want a yea-and-nay 
yote on agreeing to the paragraph as amended. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The. VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph as amended. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. Hare's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Hate] is paired with the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. DANIEL]. Both Senators are at their homes ill. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrhl. I an- 
nounce that pair for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Has the 


Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama has 
not voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am paired with that Senator, and 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My colleague [Mr. GAMBLE] is absent. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
Suivety]. Both Senators are absent. 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
“ nay,” but I find that my pair is not voting. As there is some 
division of sentiment on the other side, I feel that I should with- 
draw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 14, as follows; 


YEAS—53. 
Aldrich Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Beveridge Crawford Kean Scott 
Bourne Cullom La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bradley Davis Lodge moot 
Brandegee Depew Martin Stephenson 
Briggs Dick Money one 
Bristow Dillingham Newlands Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Dolliver Nixon man 
Burnham du Pont Oliver Warner 
Burrows Elkins Overman Warren 
Burton Flint Page Wetmore 
Carter Frye Penrose 
Chamberlain Gallinger Perkins 
Clay Guggenheim Rayner 
NAYS—14. 

Borah Cummins Heyburn Paynter 

rown Curtis ughes Piles 
Burkett Dixon McCumber 
Clark, Wyo. Fletcher Nelson 
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NOT VOTING—24. 


Bacon Daniel Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bailey Foster Jones 

Ban d Frazier McEn Smith, Mich. 
Clapp Gamble McLa' S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Owen Sutherland 
Cul Hale Richardson Taylor 


So the paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to insert a new paragraph, to be 
known as 711 .“ It was left out by an error. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new paragraph 
the following: 

7112. Yams. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that paragraph 712 be agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Paragraph 712 has been agreed to, has it not? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 712 has been agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. With the exception of certain paragraphs 
that have been passed over for various reasons, this completes 
the consideration of the various schedules, with the exception, I 
think, of lumber and paper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And hides. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is my purpose to ask for an executive 
session, with the view of an adjournment after the executive 
session has been concluded, in order that the committee may 
take up some of the matters which they have not already acted 
upon. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I desire to add a new paragraph, to be 
numbered 4974. I send it to the desk, and ask that it may be 
read. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add as a new paragraph 
the following: 

4974. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable 
for covering cotton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That matter went over yesterday by general 
agreement, and I ask that it still go over. 

Ir. McLAURIN. That is satisfactory to me. 


Mr. MONEY. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island if he 


will not take time to take up a paragraph that has been passed 
over. I do not know on what page it is, but it is the paragraph 
relating to sulphate of ammonia. I should like to have that 
article put on the free list. It has always been on the free list. 
In the Payne bill it is on the free list, and I think also in the 
present law. It is one of the principal ingredients of commercial 
fertilizers; and certainly I think it is wise husbandry, as well 
as wise statesmanship, to feed the land. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That article is not on the free list now, I 
will say to the Senator. It is dutiable mow at three-tenths of 
a cent a pound. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask the Senator if he will not permit it to 
go on the free Tist? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are a number of Senators interested, 
on both sides of that question, and I have promised them not 
to take the matter up for the present. I therefore ask that it 


go over. 
Mr. MONEY. Very well; let it go over. 
Mr. T Mr. President 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was just going to remark that this article 
is on the free list in the Payne bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; in the Payne bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And the Senate amendment striking it out 
of the free list and leaving it dutiable at the rate of. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Two-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Has not yet been agreed to? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has not been. 

Mr. TILLMAN. So that the whole matter is open for discus- 


sion on Monday? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to give notice that at 2 o'clock on Tues- 
day next I should like, at the convenience of the Senate, to ad- 
dress the Senate in regard to the pending bill. 


Mr. FRYE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I received this morning a very 
intelligent and forcible statement of the difficulties and troubles 
of the carding-mill industry. There are 60 of those mills in 
my own State. They are all in a very depressed condition. 
There are suggestions contained in this statement as to amend- 
ments which would be favorable to that industry. I ask that 
this letter may be printed in the Recorp, and I ask the Com- 
mittee on Finance to give as careful consideration to this 
question as the importance of it deserves. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
letter referred to will be printed in the RECORD, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. > 

Sm: We desire to lay before you certain facts relating to the tariff 
on ‘wool and wool 3 in order that you Dar know of the burdens 
oon — on carded woolen Industry and on the consumer of 
woo! z 5 

1. Schedule K is the same in the Payne bill now before the Senate 
and in the Dingley law. Both provide for a poe “af of 11 cents 
and 12 cents a d on wool In the grease. This is the first grievance 
to which we your attention. Grease wool contains widely varying 
proportions of 22 and dirt, which is washed out in the first process 
scouring—and is ef ne value whatever to the wool manufacturer. This 
wool grease and dirt amount in ma per cent 
of the grease weight of the wool, while on some light-shrinkage grades 
Tt is much less, as low as 15 per cent. 

From ‘this you ‘will understand how wide is the variation in the duty 


many cases to as much as 80 


per pound is 55 cents clean pound. With a shr of 2 
per cent the same 11-cent duty on the grease weight is on 4 cents 
per clean pound. of wool 


The result is that the light-shrinkage 1 
e the tarif on the heavy- 


woolen manufa 
the other branch the industry—worsted manufacturing—is light 
shrinking. The burden under which we are suffering arises from this 
fact, and hence our ap to the House and the Senate. The condi- 
tions we have descri! result not only In the oppression and ruin of 
the carded woolen industry, dotting country with idle mills, but 
also in the — oe er privileges of immense value to the worsted-spinning 
industry, which is being rapidly concentrated Into a few wealthy, pros- 
perous, and powerful combinations. 

At the same time the woolgrower is . of the protection con- 
templated by the age tariff law. 
scoured wool at three times the dut; 


res 3 
is As- 
ne provisions for 
th, for = toes oC 25 per cent in 
0 or a 1 ce 
—— ot ah cents a scou pound to 
n practice to be a delusion and a sham, 
for the law that gives the Alcht a a — 2 „ — i it by al- 
r ng wools a 


to im 


un 

pos! Besides the inequality to which we have just called your atten- 
tion there are other serious abuses in the Dingley tarif on wool. First, 
we will mention the provision by which wool of the first class, if 
washed on the * back, is subjected to a double duty of 22 cents 
a pound, while wool of the second class, so washed on the sheep's 
back, is admitted at the single rate of 12 cents a pound. The result is 
that all wool of the second class is imported in the washed condition 
in order to avoid the payment of the duty on grease and dirt, while 
the v heavy wool of the first class can not be imported at all. The 
discri ation against one class of people and in favor of another under 
this arrangement of the tariff arises from the fact that the second. 
class wool is for the cture of worsted, while the wool 
adapted for the carded woolen pods is of the first class. We de- 
mand the abolition of this tion and special privilege under 

law. 

2e inequality from which we ask relief is that provision of the 
Payne and Dingley bills which makes the duty on scoured wool three 
times the duty on grease wool. This is based on the assumption that 
3 pounds of grease wool are uired to gea 1 pound of scoured 
wool, whereas a very large part the world's wool clip shrinks much 
less than two-thirds. The result of this inequality is to prohibit the 
importation of scoured wool and confine the imports to wool shrinking 
less ‘than two-thirds. The discrimination against one class of people 
and in favor of another under this arrangement of the tariff arises 
from the fact that worsted spinners ordinarily buy wool in the grease, 
whereas scoured wools used by the carded woolen manufac rs, 
Thus the scoured-wool ‘cla of the Dingley and Payne tariff bills con- 
stitutes a burdensome d on the carded woolen manu- 
facturers, from which we demand relief. 
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We desire to call your attention to the fact that the carded woolen 
and worsted branches of wool manufacturing, although distinct in re- 


t to certain technical processes and es of raw material used, 
still are competing branches of trade, use worsted and carded 
woolen goods are used for the same purposes. Consequently, these 
tariff discriminations against the carded woolen industr: d the worsted 
branch of the business by . the latter’s competitor. 

3. Another and very serious defect in the Dingley and Payne bills is 
the practically prohibitory duties on the by-produ of wool manufac- 
turing. Here again we find a discrimination against one class of people 
and special privileges for another, because these by-products can be 
used only by carded woolen manufacturers, while worsted spinners, 
although they can not use them, have them for sale. This is one of the 
most serious of the tariff burdens from which we ask relief, as the 
duties on such by-products vary from 50 to 200 per cent. 

4. The present wool schedule is practically that of 1867, which was 
primarily a war-revenue tax; and as all other schedules have been 
readjusted to meet changed conditions, this schedule should be redrawn 
to meet the changed conditions of woolgrowing and the wants of the 
manufacturers. Take Ohio, for example. The quality of wool grown 
in Ohio has changed as well as the quantity. merino was at one 
time the staple growth, but in a few years more that quality of wool 
will not be grown in Ohio. Much of the wool now grown there is from 
the mutton yariety of sheep, and this wool carries a net protection of 
about 20 cents per scoured pound, against 33 to 44 cents to the grower 


in the West. 

5. We ask for an equal opportunity with all others under the law, in 
order that we may enjoy the rew: of our labor, skill, and enterprise 
in the business in which we are engaged. It is in this capacity of 
carded woolen manufacturers that we make our appeal to you. But 
our demands should be granted not only in justice to us as ed 
woolen manufacturers, but in justice to the consumer of wool goods. 
We expressly disclaim any intention of representing here to-day the 
special interests of the consumer. We, however, call your attention 
to the fact that every burden on the carded woolen industry that we 
have mentioned is also a burden on the consumer of wool goods, whether 
underclothing, outside clothing, blankets, or other articles made of 
wool; and that the special privileges granted to the worsted branch of 
this industry result an increase of these burdens not only on the 
ara woolen manufacturers, but also on the consumers in this 
country. 

6. It would not be possible at this time to go into detailed discussion 
of the proper remedies for the abuses to which we have called your 
attention. We will state, however, that it is our firm belief that the 
only complete remedy for these inequalities is a tariff based on value. 
Specific duties based on the scoured weight of the wool and graduated 
on by-products by classification according to value, or compound duties 
consisting of both specific and ad valorem rates, would give partial 
relief, ut if the exigencies of the situation ever lead the Govern- 
ment to adopt any of these partial remedies, it should not be forgotten 
that they are partial and that the only complete remedy is an ad 
valorem tariff. The protective rate on wool goods is ad valorem, and 
if this can be made effective on manufac goods, there can be no 
doubt of its efficiency on the raw material. 

We ask that the tariff on wool and wool goods be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and revised. We desire to have the principle of protection 
maintained for all producers, whether of wool, wool goods, or clothing. 
And we are as ready to have the inequalities corrected in the tariff on 
wool goods as in the tariff on raw materials, We are ready to go into 
the consideration of the technical details of this problem with you, or 
with anyone you may designate, and to any extent you may desire. We 
are ready to do this with representatives of the woolgrowers, worsted 
manufacturers, and of the Government. We su; such a confer- 
ence to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
tives. We have at all times been 5 n ca out that su ition, 
confident that the better the truth is own the better will our 
chance to gain an equal opportunity under the law. 

We represent an industry that covers nearly every State in the Union, 
has more than times the number of establishments of those em- 

loyed in the combing of wool, with a greater number of employees. 

nder the present schedule many woolen mills have been closed and a 
continuance of the same means great distress to many mill owners and 
operatives. We believe that the platform of the party meant an honest 
revision of the tarif. On a recent visit to the Finance Committee we 
placed the injustice of the wool duties before it, and were told that 
while we had a grievance, the schedule could not be opened. We are 
indignant that such treatment should be meted out to us; that the 
cardinal principle of fair play and even-handed justice under which we 
are supposed to live should be cast aside or subordinated to a coalition 
of forces that are 1 favored under the Dingley bill. We appeal 
to you to use your influence in the right quarter, so that this indust 
may have what it is entitled to under our Constitution, even hand 
justice, neither more or less. 

en yours; = 
HE CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATI 
Epwarp Morr, President. Om 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator makes his motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, I should like 
to ask him a question, which will take but a moment, as to para- 
graph 553, which relates to the eggs of game birds. I notice 
that heretofore the regulations with respect to the eggs of game 
birds for the purpose of propagation have been left to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This bill changes that and places the 
regulations of those importations under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I have a letter here from the president of the 
Audubon Society of my State, protesting against that. I do not 
know what is the reason of the committee for making the 


ouse of Representa- 


change. 

Mr. LODGE. There was no provision whatever for authoriz- 
ing the importation of eggs of game birds for purposes of 
propagation until it was put in by the House. That is new 
legislation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not in the present tariff law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not in the old law? 

Mr. LODGE. The committee placed the matter in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, because the entire adminis- 
tration of tariff acts is under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. LODGE. It is a question of the customs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. The officers of the Agricultural Department 
can not regulate the importation of articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Secretary of Agriculture has had 
charge of regulating this matter ever since the act of 1902. 

Mr. LODGE. He never has had charge of this subject, for 
this is new legislation entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the act of 1902, to which 
I have referred, was very much the same as this provision. 
It authorized the importation of the eggs of game birds for 
purposes of propagation. 

Mr. LODGE. There was never any authority given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture or to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make any exceptions under the law until the House put this 
provision in the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that ever since 1902 we have been importing the eggs of game 
birds for the purpose of propagation, and if the Secretary 
of Agriculture has not had charge of making the regulations? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Secretary of Agriculture has been 
doing it, he has been doing it without authority of law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course I have not investigated this mat- 
ter, for I have just received this letter; but my understanding 
from the letter is that for seven years such eggs have been 
coming in under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. During that time about 25,000 eggs have come in, 
and they have been shipped chiefly to my State and to the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. LODGE. It was for the precise purpose of permitting 
that to be lawful that this provision was put in by the House. 
But, Mr. President, we can not turn the administration of the 
customs laws over to officers of the Agricultural Department. 
There is no intention of preventing the importation of eggs for 
purposes of propagation, but it is not proper to undertake to 
have two sets of men enforce the customs laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I make, Mr. President, is this: I 
do not care particularly with reference to the Secretary of the 
Treasury making these regulations; but at present, as I under- 
stand, all the work in connection with the importation of ani- 
mals and of birds into this country is under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture. I do not mean the matter of im- 
portations, but I mean the work in connection with distributing 
the eggs and seeing that they are used for purposes of propa- 


gation. 

Mr. LODGE. There is nothing to interfere with his doing 
that at all. This refers merely to the rules and regulations 
covering the importations, which are to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Senator must see that to have 
the Secretary of Agriculture prescribing rules and regulations 
for the officers of the customs, who are under the Secretary of 
the Treasury and who might decline to obey the rules, would 
make it impossible to administer the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have merely stated, Mr. President, what 
has been going on for seven years. That has been done for 
seven years. 

Mr. LODGE. I will venture to say that for seven years the 
officers of the customs have been administering the tariff laws, 
and not the officers of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume so; but during those seyen years 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under the law, has had charge of 
these importations. 

Mr. LODGE. No such language was in the law until the 
House put it in two months ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not examined it; I am merely stating 
it from the letter I have from my correspondent. 

Mr. LODGE. I have examined the matter with great care. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 
14, 1909, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. ~ 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Eeceutive nominations received by the Senate June 12, 1909. 
JUDGE OF District COURT FoR ALASKA. 

Peter D. Overfield, of Alaska, to be judge of the district 
court for the district of Alaska, and assign him to Division No. 
4, vice Silas H. Reid, resigned. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 


Col. Marion P. Maus, Twentieth Infantry, to be brigadier- 
general from June 10, 1909, vice Brig. Gen. Richard T. Yeat- 
man, who was retired from active service June 5, 1909. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Henry M. Bankhead, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
captain from June 2, 1909, vice Capt. George I. Feeter, Seventh 
Infantry, retired from active service on that date. 

First Lieut. Henry F. McFeely, Tenth Infantry, to be captain 
from June 5, 1909, vice Capt. Frank L. Winn, Twelfth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. Musgrave, Eighteenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from June 2, 1909, vice First Lieut. Henry M. 
Bankhead, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Converse R. Lewis, Twenty-third Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from June 5, 1909, vice First Lieut. Henry F. 
McFeely, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Philip Andrews to be a commander in the 
navy from the 27th day of May, 1909, vice Commander William 
Braunersreuther, promoted. 

The following-named lieutenant-commanders to be lieutenant- 
commanders in the navy from the dates set opposite their 
names, to correct the dates from which they take rank as pre- 
viously confirmed : 

Frank H. Brumby, April 24, 1908; 

James P. Morton, April 24, 1908; 

Frank P. Baldwin, May 15, 1908; 

George L. P. Stone, July 1, 1908; 

Rufus Z. Johnston, jr., July 11, 1908; 

Thomas D. Parker, July 20, 1908; 

Jonas H. Holden, August 1, 1908; 

Thomas T. Crayen, September 3, 1908; 

Daniel W. Wurtzbaugh, September 3, 1908; 

Ralph Earle, September 7, 1908; 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, October 25, 1908; 

Ivan C. Wettengel, October 30, 1908; 

Charles M. Tozer, November 12, 1908; 

Wat T. Cluverius, December 15, 1908; 

Albert W. Marshall, January 7, 1909; 

Thomas A. Kearney, February 1, 1909; 

Arthur MacArthur, jr., February 25, 1909; and 

Frank E. Ridgely, March 2, 1909. 

Lieut. Edward H. De Lany to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the navy from the 23d day of April, 1908, vice Lieut. Commander 
John C. Leonard, promoted. 

Lieut. Cassius B. Barnes to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1908, vice Lieut. Commander 
Hilary P. Jones, jr., promoted. 

Lieut. Michael J. McCormack to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the navy from the 4th day of July, 1908, vice Lieut. Commander 
Volney O. Chase, promoted. 

Lieut. Ernest F. Eckhardt to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the navy from the 19th day of July, 1908, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander George R. Slocum, promoted. 

Lieut. Duncan M. Wood to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the ith day of December, 1908, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander Charles M. McCormick, promoted. 

Lieut. Leigh C. Palmer to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the 23d day of December, 1908, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander Glennie Tarbox, promoted. 

Lieut. Dudley W. Knox to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the lith day of March, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Webster A. Edgar, promoted. 

Lieut. Edward McCauley, jr., to be a lieutenant-commander 
in the navy from the ist day of June, 1909, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander James E. Walker, resigned. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in the present grade: 

Donald B. Craig, 

Stanton L. H. Hazard, 

Roscoe F. Dillen, 

Benjamin K. Johnson, and 

Walter A. Smead. - 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Donald B. Craig, 

Stanton L. H. Hazard, 

Roscoe F. Dillen, 

Benjamin K. Johnson, and 

Walter A. Smead. 

The following-named paymasters with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander to be paymasters in the navy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-commander from the 23d day of April, 1908, to correct 
the date from which they take rank as previously confirmed: 

George G. Seibels, 

Edmund W. Bonnaffon, 

Joseph Fyffe, and 

John H. Merriam. 

Paymaster Timothy S. O'Leary, with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, to be a paymaster in the navy with the rank of 
lieutenant-commander from the Ist day of July, 1908, to correct 
the date from which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, to be paymasters in the navy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-commander from the 19th day of July, 1908, to correct 
the date from which they take rank as previously confirmed: 

George Brown, jr. 

Walter B. Izard, 

David Potter, and 

Samuel Bryan. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, to be paymasters in the navy with the rank of 
lieutenant-commander from the 20th day of July, 1908, to correct 
the date from which they take rank as previously confirmed: 

Arthur F, Huntington, 

Harry H. Balthis, 

Charles Conard, and 

William T. Gray. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, to be paymasters in the navy with the rank of 
lieutenant-commander from the 15th day of December, 1908, to 
correct the date from which they take rank as previously con- 
firmed: 

George P. Dyer, 

John W. Morse, 

Robert H. Woods, 

Robert H. Orr, 

William A. Merritt, 

John Irwin, jr., 

Webb V. H. Rose, 

William H. Doherty, 

Charles Morris, jr., and 

Frederick K. Perkins. 

Paymaster George C. Schafer, with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, to be a paymaster in the navy with the rank of 
lieutenant-commander from the 27th day of May, 1909, to cor- 
rect the date from which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 

Asst. Paymaster Kenneth C. McIntosh to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster in ibe navy from the Sth day of July, 1908, to 
fill a vacancy existing in that grade on that date. 

Naval Constructors Stuart F. Smith and William G. Groes- 
beck, with the rank of lieutenant-commander, to be naval con- 
structors in the navy with the rank of lieutenant-commander 
from the 23d day of April, 1908, to correct the date from which 
they take rank as previously confirmed. 

Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson, with the rank of 
lieutenant-commander, to be a naval constructor in the navy 
with the rank of lieutenant-commander from the 20th day of 
July, 1908, to correct the date from which he takes rank as pre- 
yiously confirmed. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
navy from the 3d day of March, 1909, after the completion of 
six years’ service, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1909: 

John E. Cleary, 

Richard Jeffares, 

Charles Hammond, 

James W. Murray, 

John Dexter, 

Martin J. Clancy, 

John J. Fuller, 

John T. Pennycook, 

James A. Hickey. 

John T. Riley, 

Benjamin F. Beers, 

David Purdon, 

Bernard Gebhardt, 

George C. Ellerton, 
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Charles H. Gilhuley, 
Murray S. Holloway, 
William B. Stork, 
Clarence R. Johnson, 
Ben Smith, 

William James, 
Patrick Fernan, 
Frank Risser, 

John Bryce, 

Rasmus Iversen, 
Henry E. White, 
Charles C. Holland, 
Cornelius J. Collins, 
Lee Grossenbaker, and 
Daniel C. Beach. 


PoOSTMASTERS. 


COLORADO. 
Mary S. Clark to be postmaster at Akron, Colo., in place of 
Edwin W. Clark, deceased. 
INDIANA. 
James E. Zook to be postmaster at Howe (late Lima), Ind., 
in place of James E. Zook; to change name of office. 
NEBRASKA, 
Walter L. Minor to be postmaster at Morrill, Nebr. 
becomes presidential July 1, 1909. 
OHIO. 
Alva G. Sutton to be postmaster at Attica, Ohio, in place of 
Alva G. Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11. 
Charles B. Morris to be postmaster at Columbus Grove, Ohio, 
in place of Charles B. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 4, 1908. 


Office 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Charles E. Tenney to be postmaster at Summit, S. Dak. 

Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 
UTAH. 

Clifford I. Goff to be postmaster at Midvale (late West 
Jordan); Utah, in place of Clifford I. Goff; to change name of 
office. 

Albert E. Hopkinson to be postmaster at Sunnyside, Utah, in 
place of George H. Richards, resigned. 

WISCONSIN. 

Louisa Whitcomb to be postmaster at Albany, Wis. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1907. à 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 12, 1909. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

W. N. Ivie to be register of the land office at Harrison, Ark. 

William S. McLain to be register of the land office at Belle- 
fonrche, S. Dak. 

Guy W. Caron to be register of the land office at Little Rock, 
Ark. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Col. Harvey C. Carbaugh to be judge-advocate with the 
rank of colonel. 
Maj. Frank L. Dodds to be judge-advocate with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
First Lieut, Samuel B. Pearson to be captain. 
First Lieut. Freeborn P. Holcomb to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Beauford R. Camp to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Seth W. Cook to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Thomas B. Esty to be first lieutenant, 
Posr MASTERS. 
INDIAN A. 


William Helminger, at Bremen, Ind. 
James Nejdl, at Whiting, Ind. 
OHIO. 


Frank G. Hoskinson, at Montpelier, Ohio. 

Sylvanus P. Louys, at Stryker, Ohio. 

James T. McCready, at Butler, Ohio. 

De Witt C. Pemberton, at New Vienna, Ohio, 

Charles B. Saxby, at Weston, Ohio. 

John M. Shafer, at Edon, Ohio. 

Harry M. Wolfe, at Germantown, Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA, 


Sid Smith, at Stilwell, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA, - 
John E. McCardle, at Charleroi, Pa. 
John W. Miller, at South Sharon, Pa. 
George L. Thomas, at New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lily Watters, at Evans City, Pa. 

TEXAS, 
Frank L. Irwin, at Terrell, Tex. 
VIRGINIA. 

James F. Williams, at Amherst, Va. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 14, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
eae by Rey. John Lee Allison, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
on. . 
Tue Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 


SUITS AFFECTING INDIAN ALLOTMENTS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, transmitting in response to a 
resolution of March 3, 1909, certain information with respect 
to suits instituted by the United States since May 27, 1908, 
against various persons in the eastern district of Oklahoma to 
enforce restrictions upon the alienation of lands of the allottees 
of the Five Civilized Tribes (S. Doc. No. 89), which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON. I present resolutions adopted by the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 
without reading, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 


To the gentlemen of the Joint Bankers’ Association g 
Group 1, of Minnesota, and Group 7, of Wisconsin: 

Your committee appointed to prepare a resolution on a bill authoriz- 
ing national banking associations to make loans on real estate security 
in certain cases, known as bill S. 623,” beg leave to report that while 
the bill might be rage ye to suit the needs of this particular locality, 
yet Inasmuch as the bill is already before Congress and a suggestion o 
a change might further complicate its passage, and as we consider tho 
bill allowing real estate loans under von | conditions most advantageous, 
as it will serve to demonstrate that such loans are desirable; and 

Whereas we believe the Comptroller can be influenced to give us 
proper recognition in this matter under the pending bill more easily 
1 if the said bill were encumbered with many conditions: Therefore 


be it 
Resolved, That we recommend the passage of this bill as introduced. 
A e That th tary of each be instruct R 

e secre of each group be ucted to urge upon 
n and Senators of their respective States the support of 
this bill. Be it further 
wed, That the secretaries of these groups be instructed to send 
a copy of these resolutions to the secretaries of the respective state 
bankers’ associations and request them to lay it before their committee 
on resolutions at the proper time. 

JOSEPH BOSCHERT, 


A. C. GOODING. 
L. WHITMORE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which I ask may be read and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorlalizing Congress to enact a law to probibit rail- 
roads from increasing their rates and charges except upon notice. 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Congress 

of the United States is hereby requested to enact a law providing that 

the rates or charges of railroads shall not be increa except upon 
notice of an proposed increase filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and published in each State affected thereby, and upon such 
hearing as the Interstate Commerce Commission may, upon petition or 
its own motion, order, and that no increase of rates or charges shall go 
into effect unless said commission shall so order after such hearing. 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the President of the United 
States and to each Member of the Congress thereof. 
L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
E. See 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
JOHN STRANGE, 
President of the Senate. 


F. E. ANDREWS, 
hief Clerk of the Senate. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which I ask may be read and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
ered to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 

‘ollows: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress relating to federal cooperation 
in the work of road improvement. 

Whereas we believe that the adoption of a policy of federal aid for 
road construction is a most important mae toward the establishment of 
a rag) sages system of improved roads in all sections of the country, and 
that the cooperation of the National Government in this matter would 
be of great assistance to the various state, county, and township road 
authorities in placing the work of road improvement on a permanent 
and scientific basis; and 

Whereas we would submit that the improvement of the country's 
highways deserves a share in the annual appropriations by Congress 
equally with the improvement of our waterways, and that it is only 
fair and reasonable that a part of the revenues derived from taxes paid 
by the people as a whole should be devoted to this purpose, thus aidin 
in the betterment of conditions affecting trade and commerce in al 
sections of the country: 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we respect- 
fully solicit the Congress of the United States, asking for the enactment 
of legislation creating a national highways commission, and making an 
appropriation for aiding in the improvement and maintenance of the 

ublic roads at the present session of Congress, so that the policy of 
ederal cooperation in the work of road improvement can be inaugurated 
at the earliest possible date. 
L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Olerk of the Assembly. 
JOHN STRANGE, 
President of the Senate. 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a petition of sundry citizens 
of Berlin, Wis., relative to the reduction of the duty on cotton 
goòds and other necessities of life. I ask that the petition be 
printed in the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sent by George W. Croffman, Berlin, Wis. 


To our Wisconsin Senators at Washington: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Berlin, Wis., and vicinity, do re- 
spectfully petition you to use your entire influence against any * 
to increase the duty on cotton goods and the other necessities of life. 
We believe that the wish of the American people for a downward re- 
vision of the tariffs, so emphatically expressed at our last national 
election, should be heeded and complied with. 


e Mrs. Bertha Bassett, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. L. T. Hodgkins, 
Berl Wis.: Mrs. L. C. Smith, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. 

O. Ludwig, Berlin, Wis.; Miss Freda Zimmer, Berlin, 

Wis.; Mrs. R. Bertram, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. H. Le 

Roy, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. J. Fuller, Berlin, Wis.; Miss 

.; Carrie R. Garner, 

Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. e. Berlin, Wis.: Mrs. 


Jno. Cromm Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. E. T. Winkel, 
Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. L. E. Wilson, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. 
— 555 Bs free Auroraville, Wis.. Ina Angle, Berlin, 


Kisserow, R 
Jenkins; Margaret A. 
T. W. Gales, Berlin, Wis.; Thomas W. Gales, Berlin, 
Wis.; Fannie Hale; Mrs. E. E. Trowe; Mrs. W. 


Mrs. Thomas Dav- 
lin, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. J. C. Gogin, Redlan Cal.; 
Mrs. J. F. Dolliver, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. W. H. Sexton, 
Neshkoro, Wis.; Mrs. Con O’Brien; Miss Gertrude 


ville; J. E. Starling, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. C. Dies, 

s . E. Hardy, Berlin, Wis.; Miss A. 
Bush, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. M. Safford, Be 
Mrs. H. Sackett, Berlin, Wis.; Miss Ali 
Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. Mary K 


Mrs. J. Brace, rlin, 
kosh, Wis.; Mrs. A. McCallum, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. 
Chas. Gibberd, Berlin, Wis.; Miss Lottie Banis, Ber- 
lin, Wis. ; Mrs. Frank L. Wilson, Berlin, Wis. ; Mrs. 
Martha E. Kenyon, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. G. E. McIn- 
tyre; Mrs. Wm. Elmer, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. Edw. 
Deibley, Berlin, Wis. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials from the San Francisco, 
(Cal.) sale agents of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
the American Steel and Wire Company, and the Carnegie Steel 
Company, remonstrating against the proposed duty on structural 
steel, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the board of park commis- 
sioners of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
legislation authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to erect 
a suitable building or buildings for marine-hospital purposes on 
the present marine-hospital site at San Francisco, Cal., and to 
remove all or any of the present structures thereon, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Mrs. P. Wellner, Osh- 


Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of the American Society 
of Equity, of North Dakota, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota 
raise 93 per cent of the flax pronn in this country, the seed of 
which only has a commercial value at the present time; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
274, says concerning the flax 8 in the above-mentioned States, 
Millions of tons of straw have been burned each year, much of which, 
in quality and length for the production of fiber, far excels the average 
straw from which the Russian peasant makes the fiber which chietly 
supplies the linen fabrics in the world;" and 

ereas there are millions of tons of coal lying under the lands of 

these States, which, if it were mined and u to generate power for 

industrial purposes, would give these States as cheap power as can now 
had in any State; and 

Whereas the Fargo Forum, in an editorial in its issue of June 4, 
under the heading “ Why not make linen?” clearly Totnes the way in 
which the millions of flax straw now destroyed annually can be utilized 
and converted into money for the benefit of the flax grower; and 

Whereas certain parties are now making arrangements to ernct a 
linen factory in Fargo on the lines suggested in the Forum; and 

Whereas all of the machinery now used in the manufacture of linen 
is made in England, and the import duty on such machinery is very 
heavy and adds much to the cost of erecting a factory for the manu- 
facture of linen : Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Society of Equity, District No. 1, in con- 
vention assembled at Fargo this Toth day of June, That the members of 
this mee do what they can to further the work of establishing linen 
industries Fargo or points in these States, to the end that useless 
destruction of flax straw may cease, and the $40,000,000 annually 
28 up may be put in the pockets of the flax producer; and be it 

Resolved, That Senator MCCUMBER, as a prominent member of the 
Finance Committee in the United States Senate, and Senator JOHNSON 
and our other Representatives in Congress be, and they are hereby, re- 
quested to use diligence to secure suitable 1 lation to place flax- 
making machinery on the nondutiable list, to the end that we may do 
all that is ible to encourage the erection of linen mills in these 
States: and it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting send a, copy of these 
resolutions to our Senators and Representatives in Congress and the 
daily newspapers of these States. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of members of the New 
York Evening Journal, stereotype department, of New York 
City; of members of the New York Press chapel, of New York 
City; of members of the Trow chapel, of New York City; of 
members of the electrotype department of the Methodist Book 
Concern, of New York City; of members of the New York 
American, stereotypers’ department, of New York City; of mem- 
bers of the Evening World stereotype chapel, of New York City; 
of members of the New York Evening Sun chapel, of New York 
City; of members of the Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Local 
Union No. 20, of the Independent Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union, of Binghamton, all in the State of New York, 
remonstrating against the inclusion in the new tariff bill of any 
duty on news print paper and wood pulp, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOM (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2604) to pay the legal heirs of the late John A. 
Lynch for valuable services rendered by him as the projector 
and promoter of the International American Conference and 
the Intercontinental Railway (with the accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Railroads, 

By Mr. BURROWS: 

A bill (S. 2605) for the relief of George Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKETT: ` 

A bill (S. 2606) granting an increase of pension to Cyrus G. 
Stevens; 

A bill (S. 2607) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Penny; and 

A bill (S. 2608) granting a pension to Sarah C. Mansfield; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 2609) for the relief of the estate of George Byerly, 
deceased (with the accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2610) for the relief of Mary A. Haney and Clar- 
ence E. Haney (with the accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2611) for the relief of heirs or estate of Nathaniel 
S. Word, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2612) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Jesse 
Hollingshead, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 2613) for the relief of the heirs or estate of James 
S. Ford, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McENERY (by request): 

A bill (S. 2614) to incorporate the cult of The Aryans; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2615) granting a pension to Frederick G. Rockel; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. BURTON submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

THE TARIFF. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the first bill on the calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on page 2, I wish to make the 
same insertion that was made in the paragraph preceding the 
free list, which was omitted by mistake. I move to insert after 
the words “ except the Philippine Islands,” the words “and the 
islands of Guam and Tituila.” 

Mr. BACON. What line is it? 

Mr. LODGE. Line 5. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 5, after the words Philip- 
pine Islands” and within the parentheses, insert the words 
“and the islands of Guam and Tituila.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to know more about it. 

Mr. LODGE. It was agreed to at the beginning of the free 
list. It is simply to except those two islands from the opera- 
tion of this tariff act. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to inquire what the amend- 
ment applies to. 

Mr. LODGE. It applies to the two islands of Guam and 
Tutuila, two small islands which are naval stations. 

Mr. BULKELEY. To what sections does it apply? 

Mr. LODGE. To the whole bill. It is to prevent the entire 
bill from applying to those two small islands, which are merely 
nayal stations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the clerks may have authority 
where that exception occurs in the bill to make the same 
addition. ’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. Without objection, the paragraph as 
amended is agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask to take up the provisions in regard 
to the Philippines, paragraph 471d. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire what direction is pro- 
posed to be given to the parts of the free list which have not 
yet been acted on? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are still passed over. 

Mr. BACON. I suppose so. I merely desired to know if the 
Senator had any definite plan as to when they will be resumed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is my purpose to take up this morning 
the Philippine amendment, and after that the provisions in 
regard to zine. 

Mr. BACON. I understood that, but I did not know whether 
the Senator had any 

Mr. ALDRICH. All these are passed over, and those the 
Senator from Georgia is interested in will not be taken up with- 
out his knowledge. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that, but I wanted to know what 
was the programme, as I supposed the Senator had some plan 
in view as to when that will be resumed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is my purpose to dispose as far as we 
can of all the contested questions in the dutiable schedule 
before we get to the free list. 

i Mr. BACON. I simply wanted to know what the programme 
8. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. The amendment of the committee to paragraph 471d 
will be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee modifies its amendment. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment on page 189, para- 
graph 471d, it is proposed to insert: 

471d. There shall be levied, collected, and all articles 


d upon 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates 
of duty which are required to be levied, collected, and 


ear, Su; 
in excess of 300,000 gross to wrapper tobacco and filler tobacco 
when mixed or packed with more than 15 per cent of wrapper tobacco 


In excess of 300,000 pounds, filler tobacco in excess of 1,500,000 


pounds, and ci in excess of 150,000,000 cigars, which quantities 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury under such rules 
and r tions as he shall prescribe: And provided further, That 
sugar, refined or unrefined, and tobacco, manufactured or unmanu- 
factured, imported into the Philippine Islands from foreign countries, 
shall not pay less rates of import duty therein than the rates of import 
duty imposed upon sugar and tobacco in like forms when imported 
into the United States: And provided further, That, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, prefer- 
ence in the right of free en of sugar to be au tha into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands, as provid herein, first, to the 
3 of less than gross tons in any fiscal year, then to pro- 
ucers of the lowest output in excess of tons in any fiscal year: 
Provided, however, That in consideration of the exemptions aforesaid, 
all articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, 
upon which no drawback of customs duties has been allowed therein, 
shall be admitted to the Philippine Islands from the United States free 
of duty: And provided further, That the free admission, herein pro- 
vided, of such articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
United States, into the a eg Islands, or of the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the Philippine Islands into the United States, shall 
be conditioned upon the shipment thereof upon through bills of lading 
from the country of origin to the country of destination: Provided, That 
same may be transshipped en route if discharged at the port of final 
destination within one year from the date of shipment, as originally 
7 Without having been opened or in any manner changed in con- 
tion: Provided, however, That if such articles become unpacked while 
en route by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or so damaged as to 
necessitate their repacking, the same shall be admitted free of duty 
upon satisfacto: roof that the unpacking occurred through accident 
or necessity an at the merchandise involved is the identical mer- 
chandise originally shipped from the United States or the Philippine 
Islands, as the case may be, and that its condition has not been chan 
5 5 for such damage as may have been sustained: And provided 
urther, That all articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
hilippine Islands, admitted into the ports of the United States free 
of ot under the provisions of this act and shipped upon through bilis 
of lading from said islands to the United States for use and consump- 
tion therein, shall be hereafter exempt from the payment of any ex- 
port duties imposed in the Philippine Islands: And provided further, 
at there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in the United States, 
upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise coming into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands, a tax equal to the internal-reyenue 
tax imposed in the United States upon the like articles, goods, wares, 
or merchandise of domestic manufacture; such tax to be paid by in- 
ternal-revenue stamp or stamps, to be provided by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and to be affixed in such manner and under such 
regulations as he, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe; and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, shipped 
from said islands to the United States, shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of any tax im by the internal-revenue laws of the Philippine 
Islands: And provided further, That there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, in the Philippine Islands, upon articles, wares or 
merchandise going into the Philippine Islands from the United States, 
a tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the Philippine Islands 
upon the like articles, wares, or merchandise of Philippine 
Islands mannfacture; such tax to be paid by internal-revenue pire 
or otherwise, as provided by the laws in force in the Philippine Islands, 
and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into the Philip- 
pine Islands from the United States shall be exempt from the payment 
of any tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws of the United States: 
And provided further, That, in addition to the customs taxes imposed in 
the 3 Islands, there shall be levied, collected, and pald therein 
upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, imported into the Philip- 
pine Islands from countries other than the United States, the internal- 
revenue tax imposed by the 8 vernment on like articles 
manufactured and consumed in the ilippine Islands or shipped thereto, 
for consumption therein, from the United States: And provided further, 
That from and after the passage of this act all internal revenues col- 
lected in or for account of the ers oa Islands shall accrue intact to 
the general government thereof and paid into the insular treasury, * 
and shall only be allotted and paid out therefrom in accordance with 
future acts of the Philippine legislature, subject, however, to section 
7 of the act of . approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act tem- 
porarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. In line 5, page 3, I move to strike out “ one 
year” and insert “three months.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the mod- 
ification. 

The Secretary. On page 3 of the printed amendment, line 5, 
after the word “ within,” strike out the words “one year” and 
insert in lieu the words “three months.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Do I understand that this amendment is now 
before the Senate for disposition? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending amendment is changed from 
one year to three months in the transshipment of hemp; that 
is all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
modifies the pending amendment in that particular. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that, but I wanted to inquire if 
the whole amendment is before the Senate, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole amendment is now before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not myself been able to examine it. I 
rather think it is an important one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is another mistake in the printed 
amendment that I should like to correct, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There seems to be a variation in the lining 
of these amendments, I find no such words in line 5 in the 
copy I have here. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The copy I have has no such word. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. After the word “herein,” in line 14, page 2, 
I move to insert the words “ shall be given.” 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modification will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. On page 2 of the printed amendment, line 
14, after the word “herein,” insert the words shall be given.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This is another modification of the 
amendment. It will be made. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, while I am on the floor I simply 
want to make a statement to go into the RECORD. 

Saturday when the yote was taken on the motion made, I 
believe, by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] to strike 
out the art works from the free list and to impose a duty on 
them, I did not vote, because I was under the impression that 
my pair, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], was 
not in the Chamber. I find on examining the Record that he did 
vote. I simply want to say that, if I had known he was voting, 
I would have voted against leaving those works of art on the 
free list. I never will agree to exempt a man’s pictures as 
long as we lay a tax on his clothes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I desire to say a word at this time. I have 
no particular opposition to the substitution of the paragraph 
as just read for the paragraph 471d as in the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the substitution be agreed to, if 
it has not already been done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modification of the Senator’s 
amendment has been made, of course. The Senator has a per- 
fect right to change his amendment. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The substitution has been agreed to, I 
understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the com- 
mittee is the amendment which has just been read. That is 
pending. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It is pending. It has not been adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has not been agreed to. Itisa 
substitute for the former amendment by the committee; that 
is all. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I can not permit this substitution to take 
place, although I shall vote for it, without stating to the Senate 
that I am opposed to the adoption of the paragraph itself, even 
if the substitute is adopted in lieu of it. I should like to inquire 
if an amendment to the proposed substitute is now in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The substitute proposes absolutely differ- 
ent legislation from what has heretofore been asked for these 
islands. It not only provides for the free admission of all arti- 
cles the growth and product of the islands, but also of its manu- 
factures, and not necessarily manufactures from the growth and 
products of the islands. In all previous legislation that has 
been asked in behalf of the Filipinos, and in all bills that I have 
been able to collect relating to the trade of the islands, it has 
been provided that all articles wholly the growth and product of 
the islands might be admitted free, and those are the recom- 
mendations that have come to the Congress from time to time 
from the Philippine Commission. There is interjected into this 
measure the words “or manufacture,” referring in no manner 
to the growth or product of the islands, but to the manufactures 
of anything from any part of the world in applying the cheap 
labor of the Philippine Islands to the products of the whole 
world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word “ wholly ” was left out by mistake, 
after the word “articles.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. That is just what I am criticising, and I 
propose, before the vote is taken even on this substitute, to sug- 
gest that in line 5, after the word “ articles,” the words “ wholly 
the growth and product,” and in line 6—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was left out by a typographical error. 

Mr. BULKELEY. And on line 6 to add, before the word 
„manufacture,“ the word “articles,” so that it will read: 

Articles manufactured wholly the growth or product of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator's purpose will be accom- 
plished by inserting the word “ wholly ” before the word the,” 
in the fifth line. I think that that accomplishes it. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It seems to me that that does not apply to 
the manufactures. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly it does; “and all articles 
wholly the growth, product, or manufacture.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. My position is that, as it stands, you can 
bring into those islands the raw product of the world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not the intention of the committee. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I understood at the hearing before the 
committee that that was not the intention, but as I read it, it 
provides for manufacturing in the Philippine Islands practically 
all the raw material of the world, which can then be sent into 


the United States in competition with the labor of this country. 
I will ask the Senator to consider my amendment, which is to 
insert, in line 5, the words “manufactured wholly of,” so that 
it will read: 

Articles manufactured wholly of the growth or product of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

I think it is a fair interpretation of the bill and of the sub- 
stitute which is now pending that the word “wholly” does 
apply only to the growth and product of the islands to be admitted 
free, and applies in no way to the word “ manufacture” in the 
sixth line; and that is what I should like to correct before the 
adoption of the substitute. I suggest that amendment. I have 
written it in the print I send to the desk. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest to the Senator, I think that can be 
worded a little better, perhaps: “ Of articles wholly the growth 
or product of the manufactures from material wholly the growth 
or product.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. BULKELEY. That is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was the intention of the committee to do 
exactly what the Senator proposes. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I understood it was. 

Mr. LODGE. After the word “articles,” in line 5, I move 
to insert the word “ wholly;” in the same line, after the word 
“ growth,” to insert the word or; and then, at the beginning 
of line 6, to strike out the word “manufacture” and insert 
“manufactured from materials wholly the growth or product.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
N proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, after the word “articles,” it is 
proposed to insert the word “wholly;” in the same line, after 
the word “growth,” to insert the word “or;” and at the be- 
ginning of line 6, to strike out the word “ manufacture” and to 
insert the words “manufactured from materials wholly the 
growth or product,” so that if amended it will read: 

Provided, That all articles wholly the growth or product or manu- 
factured from materials wholly the growth or product of the Philippine 
Islands, etc. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. Should not there be inserted there still other 
words, so that it will read “manufactured in the Philippine 
Islands from the growth or products of the islands?” Other- 
wise the articles might be manufactured from the growth or 
product of something from Hongkong or Singapore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that language is better. 

Mr. LODGE. That is better. 

Mr, BULKELEY. I accept that suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. “ Manufactured in the Philippine Islands from 
materials wholly the growth or product of the Philippine 
Tslands.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. I am only trying to get it worded prop- 
erly; and I am pleased to have any suggestions. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is better. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment as now presented. 

The SECRETARY. As modified; the proviso will read: 
Provided, That all articles wholly the growth or product or manufac- 
tured in the Philippine Islands from materials wholly the growth or 
product of the Philippine Islands. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The word “of” should be in there after 
the word “ product” where it first occurs. 

The Secretary. So that the proviso will read: 

That all articles wholly the growth or product of or manufactured in 
the Philippine Islands, etc. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will my colleague yield to me for a 
moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BULKELEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I want to call the at- 
tention of the committee to this situation and to ask them 
what would be their construction of it: Under the language 
of the amendment as proposed and agreed to by the committee, 
supposing that cigar wrappers imported into the United States 
from the Philippine Islands free of duty, and there made into 
cigars, are reimported into the United States; then, under the 
language of the amendment of the committee as proposed, it 
seems to me that they would have to pay a duty here over 
again, because they would not be made wholly from the prod- 
uct of the Philippine Islands. 
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United States growth? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; if Connecticut leaf wrappers, for 
instance, or Massachusetts leaf wrappers should be sent to the 
Philippines. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I think the words “ United States” should 
be inserted there as well as “ Philippine Islands,” so that it 
will read “ wholly from the growth or product of the Philippine 
Islands or the United States.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. “Be of American-growth leaf tobacco.” 

Mr. LODGE. I see no objection to that. I think it is coy- 
ered by language used in a later paragraph, but I see no objec- 
tion to making it safe in that way. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I do not think it is covered by the later 
paragraph, for I have examined the paragraph very carefully. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no objection to putting those words in, 
“of the Philippine Islands or of the United States.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that language would cover it. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us do that, if there is any danger. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BULKELEY. Certainly. 8 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Philippine cigars of the better grade 
have Connecticut wrappers. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, 

Mr. BULKELEY. The Senator from Idaho is mistaken about 
that. There have never been but 3 tons of tobacco sent into the 
Philippine Islands, as I learned from Connecticut friends, on 
the suggestion of the Philippine Commission; and those 3 
tons were sent there as an experiment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the experiment seems to have 
been adopted, I think. I have here a package from the Insular 
Bureau of cigars with a Connecticut wrapper. [Exhibiting.] 
The question was raised in the consideration of another bill. 

Mr. BULKELEY. They are a part of the experiment. I 
have some of the same kind in my desk. General Edwards, 
who is in charge of the bureau, informed me that the commission 
had sent 3 tons of Connecticut wrapper leaf tobacco from 
Connecticut for the purpose of experimenting. He took up a 
box of the same character from his desk, as the Senator has 
in his possession, and furnished me with some of the cigars. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I presume that those 3 tons made a number 
of cigars. 
ar BULKELEY. They would make quite a quantity of 
cigars. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We had this question up for responsible 
consideration, and this question was raised. In pursuing it, I 
obtained this information. In looking at this amendment it 
seemed to me that no proper provision was made for the use of 
ace igi wrappers in manufacturing cigars in the Philippine 
slands. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The insertion of the words “United 
States,” so that it would read “the growth or product of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States,” will provide for 
that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the trouble about that is, that that in- 
cludes a great many other things than tobacco and its products. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I think that the language should be care- 
fully guarded. 3 

Mr. LODGE. Why should they not use them if they come 
from the United States? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will wait until the Senator who has the 
floor concludes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like the Secre- 
tary to state the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment as it is now proposed to read. 

The SECRETARY. As modified the proviso will read: 


Provided, That all articles wholly the growth or product of or m - 
factured in the Philippine Islands from materials wholly the growth OF 
product of the Philippine Islands or the United States. 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
committee, being unable to examine the amendment and it not 
having been reduced to writing, that it occurs to me that it 
should be carefully considered, and I assume time will be given 
for that purpose. I would suggest that the word “or” in the 
amendment be carefully considered as to whether it should not 
be “and,” so that goods manufactured in the Philippine Islands 
wholly of the products of the islands or partly of the products 
of the islands and partly the products of the United States 
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Mr. LODGE. The Senator means wrappers that are of | may come into this country free if any of the Philippine goods 


are coming in free, and not leave it in the alternative with the 
word “or,” which might not comprehend the combination of 
the two. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no reason why the word “and” 
should not be substituted if the Senator from Connecticut de- 
sires that it shall be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As I say, the amendment which has 
just been proposed and as it at present exists is a combination 
of half a dozen suggestions, and I should like the opportunity 
to examine it in print before it is finally perfected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending bill will not be finally disposed 
of to-day, and the Senator can examine the amendment after 
it shall have been adopted. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. I suggest that the language is such at present 
that if cigars are manufactured in part of Philippine tobacco 
and in part of Connecticut tobacco, the cigars will be dutiable 
here. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. BULKELEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARTER. Wholly the growth of the Philippine Islands 
or wholly the growth of the United States.” If partly the 
growth of the United States and partly the growth of the Phil- 
ippine Islands combined in one manufactured product, it would 
be subject to a duty under our legislation, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is just what I am afraid of, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It may be desirable, Mr. President, in the 
course of this debate, to word the amendment in more precise 
language. 

Mr. LODGE. The language is manufactured from materials 
wholly the growth.” 

Mr. CARTER. Wholly the growth of the Philippine Islands 
or wholly the growth of the United States.” 

Mr. LODGE. Connecticut wrapper is a material which is 
wholly the growth of the United States. The filler tobacco is 
Philippine wholly, and the products combined are manufac- 
tured—manufactured wholly from materials which came from 
one place or the other. “ Wholly” applies to the materials, not 
to the result of the manufacture. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the amendment can be adopted 
in this form, and then, after it is adopted, the committee will 
examine it and so frame it as to cover the point at issue. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I take it there will be no objection, if there 
are found any mistakes in the wording of the amendment, to 
correcting them afterwards. 

Mr. ALDRICH, There will be no trouble about correcting 
them afterwards. 

Mr. BULKELEY. If this amendment is adopted, I want to 
call the attention of the committee to see if it is not necessary 
to change another provision of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, we are moving a little rap- 
idly. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY] fin- 
ished discussing the amendment which he has offered? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will take the matter in 
controversy into consideration and see that it is covered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not know that the Senator from Con- 
necticut had yielded the floor. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HE¥BURN. Then I do not see how it is possible to put 
the question until the Senator from Connecticut has yielded the 
floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will not put the question 
until the Senator from Connecticut desires it put. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the Senator Yields the floor; yes. 
But he desired to make a suggestion in regard to the amendment. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I yield the floor to the Senator from Idaho, 
if I am at liberty to do so, though I do not know, under the 
rule, that I am. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY] had yielded the floor for the 
purpose of having the question put on the amendment. 

Mr. BULKELEY. That is what I did. Then I want to sug- 
gest to the committee if it will not be necessary, if that amend- 
ment shall be adopted, to make another change in the phrase- 
ology on page 3? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment has not been agreed 
to. Prior to a vote on the amendment, the Senator from Idaho 
asked for the floor to discuss the amendment. 

Mr, BULKELEY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
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Mr, HEYBURN. I asked for the floor to suggest an elabora- 
tion of the amendment, which seems to be made necessary. It 
would seem to be necessary after the amendment had been 
made on line 5, page 1, after the word That,“ to insert the 
words “except as otherwise hereinafter provided,” because we 
make two exceptions. After the limit on tobacco is passed or 
the limit on sugar is passed, then this provision does not apply; 
so that, in order to make that exception applicable, the words 
“except as otherwise hereinafter provided“ should be inserted. 
That will then cover the excess of sugar and the excess of 
tobacco. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is provided for by the language 
that follows. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I went through it, but I could not find that 
it is covered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to using that language, 
however. 

Mr. HEYBURN, I think it will be necessary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well; let the words “except as here- 
inafter provided” be inserted. That makes all goods dutiable 
when the limit is reached. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They become dutiable? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment in its present form. 

The SECRETARY. So that the proviso will read: 

Provided, That, except as otherwise hereinafter provided, all articles 
wholly the growth or product of or manufactured in the Philippine 
Islands from materials wholly the growth or product of the Philippine 
Islands and of the United States upon which, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, in view of this change, if it is not also necessary to 
make another change on page 3, commencing in line 16. Begin- 
ning there it reads: 

And provided further, That all articles, the growth, product, or man- 
ufacture of the Philippine Islands, admitted into the ports of the United 
States free of duty— 

I should like to inquire whether it will not be necessary to 
change that language to conform to the other change made. I 
am not quite certain myself about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think so; but the words “ herein- 
before provided“ might be inserted. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I think that would be better. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well; after the word “admitted,” in 
line 18, insert the words “as hereinbefore provided.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Would it not be better, I ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island, to insert the words “as hereinbefore. pro- 
vided,” after the word “That,” in line 16? 

Mr. ALDRICH. After the word That?“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Yes. There will be no question about 
it then. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, at the end of line 16, after the word 
“That,” insert “as hereinbefore provided.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On second thought, perhaps it would be 
better to let it come in after the word “ Islands,” so that it will 
read: “Provided, That all articles,” and so forth, the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the Philippine Islands, as herein- 
before provided.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I think that would not do. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I suggest that it read admitted into the 
ports of the United States as hereinbefore provided.” 

Mr. ALDRICH, It does not make much difference where 
you put the words. They might be put after the words “ United 
States.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. It only occurred to me that there should 
be some such provision there. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that will cover it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Insert the words “as hereinbefore pro- 
vided,” after the words “ United States,” at the end of line 18. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that this is a 
very important amendment. The people of the Philippine 
Islands are anxious to use the Connecticut wrappers, and I 
suggest that the amendment be adopted, with the understanding 
that the words can be changed when the amendment comes up 
in the Senate, or that the amendment go over until the necessary 
changes can be prepared. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. Everybody understands it, I think. 
Insert after the words “ United States,” in the eighteenth line, 
the words “as hereinbefore provided.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 18, after the words “ United 
States,” it is proposed to insert the words “ as hereinbefore pro- 
vided.” 


Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
words following, “free of duty under the provisions of this 
act,” cover it just as well and as completely as could be done 
by saying “as hereinbefore provided.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think they do fully; but in excess of cau- 
tion the Senator from Connecticut thought the change should 
be made. 

Mr. BURKETT. If there is anything that comes after it in 
this bill, or anything that should happen to be in any other 
part of the law which practically covers all imports, the words 
“hereinbefore provided“ would be ambiguous and would per- 
haps be embarrassing at some time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think perhaps we had better strike out 
the word “act” and insert “section” in the nineteenth line. 
That will surely cover it. I will withdraw the other amend- 
ment, inserting the words “as hereinbefore provided,” and 
move to strike out the word “act,” in the nineteenth line, and 
insert the word “ section.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. I was not quite certain that it needed 
anything further, but I wanted to make sure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it would be better to change the 
word “act” to the word “ section,” and I move that amendment. 
* The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 19, after the word “ this,” 
it is proposed to strike out the word “act” and insert in lieu 
the word “ section.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee whether or not the word “ otherwise,” in line 
18, page 4, should not come out, and also the words “ in force,” 
in line 19? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, that allows the government 
of the Philippine Islands to provide for internal-revenue taxa- 
tion otherwise than by stamps, if they so desire. This legisla- 
tion only applies to the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand that; but was it the intention 
to give them that latitude? < z 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it was. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They will collect their revenues in the way 
of licenses under the law, which power is accorded to them by 
this provision. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is so intended. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What internal-revenue taxes in this country 
are collected otherwise than by stamps? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not intend to regulate the legislation 
of the Philippines by anything that might be adopted here, All 
of their legislation must be approved by Congress. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; but, of course, the system of stamps 
has been inaugurated to avoid the danger of a floating fund in 
cash passing through the hands of government officers. That 
was the purpose of it, and I should like to ask why it is not a 
wise purpose there as well as here? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are a great many of the internal- 
revenue taxes in the United States that are not collected by 
stamps; for instance, all license taxes are not collected by 
stamps. I think it would be very undesirable—— 

Mr. HEYBURN, I merely wanted to inquire. Now, as to the 
words laws in force in the Philippine Islands.” The words 
“in force” are words of limitation. I think they had better 
be left out of the laws of the islands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the words “in force,” in line 
19, page 4, of the amendment, be stricken out. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 19, it is proposed to amend 
the amendment by striking out the words “in force.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then the words “of the Philippine Islands” 
should be used, instead of “in the Philippine Islands.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. It would not make any difference. The 
Philippine Islands have no laws “of them;” they are laws “in 
them; they are made by Congress, and they are applicable to 
the islands. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, on page 5, line 11, the words “ future 
acts” should be stricken from the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. That should not be done. 

Mr. HEYBURN. To what did the Senator refer? 

Mr. LODGE. The striking out of the words “future acts,” 
because they must be acts that are to be approved by Congress 
hereafter, We do not know what acts there may be hereafter, 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I want to make a suggestion. The amend- 
ment we just voted on was to strike out the words in force.” 
In line 11, on page 5, the use of this language is confined to 
“future acts:” that is, to be disposed of only under future 
acts. Now, let us see what it is: 4 

And provided further, That from and after the of this act 
all internal revenues collected in or for account of the Philippine 
Islands shall accrue intact to the general 5 thereof and be 
paid into the insular treasury, and shall only be allotted and paid out 
b In accordance with future acts of the Philippine 5 

Subject, of course, to our confirmation. Now, there may be 
a hiatus there which will be very uncomfortable. We have one 
in Porto Rico now. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I think I can 
explain that. The internal- revenue taxes under the present law 
are, some of them, paid to the provincial government, and it is 
considered very desirable by our Government that they should 
be paid direct to the central government. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think that is right. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the purpose of this paragraph. But 
the method of payment will have to be established by future 
acts of the Philippine assembly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is a possibility of considerable em- 
barrassment. The provision for paying to the central govern- 
ment is all right, but there is no provision for paying it out 
or deyoting it to the use for which collected until the legislature 
of the Philippine Islands acts. 

Mr. LODGE. There can not be. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The existing laws ignore it, and the wheels 
of government may stop, as they haye in Porto Rico. 

Mr. LODGE. It can only be allotted and paid out after it 
has been given to them. Then, of course, it is for them to allot 
them and pay them out, and that will be done under the future 
acts of the assembly. We do not interfere with their expendi- 
tures of money. 

1 ae fd HEYBURN. They now have a law for disbursing the 
un 

Mr. LODGE. Itis now distributed among the provinces. We 
want it in the general treasury. There is no danger of such 
trouble in the Philippines as there has been in Porto Rico, be- 
cause the organic act, as the Senator knows, is different. The 
commissioners have the right, in case of failure to make appro- 
priations, to continue the appropriations by their own act. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘The commissioners would have no right to 
pay out this money in advance of legislation. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The internal-revenue taxes collected in 
the United States naturally take the same course that the 
customs duties collected in the United States do. They are all 
returnable to the General Treasury. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is, under our general law. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The collections at our custom-houses on 
imports from the Philippine Islands are never covered into the 
Treasury, but are held for the benefit of the Philippine govern- 
ment, and I suppose the intent of this is to make the internal- 
revenue taxes take the same course. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, this change in the existing 
law will require changes in the Philippine revenue laws. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Until that legislation is had, not a cent of 
revenue can be paid out. I think we all know, as a matter of 
fact, that these revenues will begin to accrue to the government 
within at least three months after the passage of this act. The 
revenues that are thus collected go into the treasury under the 
provisions of this act. There should be some convenient method 
of applying them to the expenses of the government. This fund 
will be about twenty-six and a half million dollars, and it is 
for the specific purpose of paying the expenses of that govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The purpose is that it shall not be distributed 
under the present legislation of the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let us see the working of it. The legisla- 
ture of the Philippine Islands, so far as I am advised, can not 
meet and enact a law providing for the distribution of this 
money for the expense of the government until next fall. That 
act, by the very terms of this act, must be submitted to Con- 
gress, and we can only act on it next winter, at the regular 
session of Congress. It looks to me as though there must be a 
period of nearly a year in which there will be no law in force 
for the distribution and use of the public funds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. These provisions have had the approval of 
the Insular Bureau of the War Department. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is not an argument which is legitimate 
here, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is perfectly safe, 


Mr. HEYBURN, 
sibility. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is safe to say that the Insular Bureau 
have an idea of practical legislation in the Philippine Islands, 
and I assume they would not purposely create a hiatus of a year 
in the disposition of these funds. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand there has been submitted to 
Congress a general tariff act for the Philippine Islands. That 
measure has passed the House and is now pending before the 
Senate committee, and I should think the legislation suggested 
could be cared for in that measure. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it is for that purpose that I have 
raised these objections. I know something of what is proposed 
to be done by that bill should it be enacted into law. I am 
anxious that there shall be nothing done in this bill which 
will tie the hands of that government under the proposed legis- 
lation. Under existing law the Insular Commission have powers 
which they will not have if this law is passed. This is not a 
thing to be disposed of lightly, in a moment, or by a nod. It is 
a pretty large proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator will allow me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The point which the Senator has just made is 
a very important one. If this affects the powers of the commis- 
sion under the organic act, it is a very serious thing indeed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We will have to change it. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not suppose there was anything like that 
in here, or I never would have assented to it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have been spending hours over it, and 
I am looking forward to harmonious legislation in the Philip- 
pine tariff bill with that which we enact here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator please point out any pro- 
vision in this amendment which limits the powers given by 
the organic act? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, the organic act; the organic act now 
is supplemented by the legislation enacted pursuant to it, which 
is in force, just as the Dingley bill is in force at this time, and 
it will remain in force until something is substituted for it. 

In my judgment, with such time as we have had to compare 
the provisions of this measure with those recommended by 
the Insular Bureau and already within the proposed legislation, 
this provision is inconsistent. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I want to say, for the information of the 
Senator from Idaho, who I believe is a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Philippines, that I shall not oppose but shall fayor 
the adoption of this substitute, so that if the legislation is 
finally adopted by the Congress it will be in better shape, to 
my mind, than the original bill. I have a view of my own 
that this legislation has no proper place in a bill creating a 
tariff for the United States of America, and that it should 
properly be considered in connection with the tariff bill for 
the Philippine Islands, many measures of which are dependent 
upon this very legislation pending before this body. I shall 
move, if the substitute is agreed to, that the whole paragraph 
be stricken out and that it be referred to the Philippine Com- 
mittee, that it may be perfected. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut 
that it would not be accomplished by striking ont the whole 
paragraph, but by striking out all after the colon, in line 6, 

8 


page 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
understands that the proposed amendment has already been 
substituted for the provision printed in the bill? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is all open for discussion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is all open for discussion. The 
Chair thought the Senator from Connecticut had an erroneous 
impression in regard to it. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho, who is chairman of the subcommittee, that this legisla- 
tion, in the tariff bill now pending, should properly be consid- 
ered with the other, in order that the bills should be drawn in 
entire harmony. Heretofore all Philippine legislation with 
which I am familiar has first been considered by the committee 
of the Senate having these items under their particular charge, 
and has not been mixed up with general legislation for the 
United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say, in reference to what the 
Senator from Connecticut has just said, that I am chairman of 
the Committee on the Philippines, as it happens, and I have not 
the slightest desire to take anything from any committee which 
properly belongs there, but I am clear that this proviso ought to 
stay here and that it is of great importance to the proper ad- 
ministration of those islands. 


We are here to legislate on our own respon- 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if it would be proper to provide for this legislation in 
the Philippine tariff bill? 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me it comes more appropriately 
here. We can do it in the other or by a separate bill, but we 
are dealing here with their internal-revenue taxes and making 
arrangements in regard to them. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, this provision is necessary 
because if the new tariff law takes effect it will reduce the 
revenue in the Philippine Islands, and under existing laws they 
are paying now to the provinces more money than they can 
afford to turn over to them in case the new tariff bill passes; 
and in view of that fact it is important that this change be 
made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have no desire to delay or in any way to 
embarrass this legislation, but it is a question of too much 
importance to be passed over lightly. I am satisfied it is not 
wise to enact this as it is proposed. There might be a long 
interval during which no one would be authorized to distribute 
or use this fund. One branch of the government would have 
lost the power and the other would not have obtained it. How- 
ever desirable it may be to change the financial system of the 
Philippine Islands and to have the money paid out in pursuance 
of an act of the legislature, approved by this Congress, we 
must not lose sight of the fact I have presented. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has suggested that we might 
insert here a provision that would give the Insular Commis- 
sion the authority, until the enactment of legislation, in the 
interval, to disburse this money. Otherwise you are going to 
have a lot of money lying idle in the treasury. I would sug- 
gest that if the Senator from Massachusetts will formulate 
such an amendment, it would cure the objection which I have. 

Mr. LODGE. I would suggest to insert in line 12, after the 
word “legislature,” the words “or of the Philippine Commis- 
sion.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator offer that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It would have to come in somewhere else. 
That would make the action of the Philippine Commission sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest to insert at the end of the proviso 
that it shall be expended under the direction of the commis- 
sion until action by the legislature. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That can be formulated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That takes the place of the whole business. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator wants 
marks 

Mr. BULKELEY. I simply desire to make a motion as a 
substitute for the adoption of this paragraph while this is 
before us. I desire to make a motion to refer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It may eliminate the necessity of my making 
any remarks. I was going to talk on some other phases, But 
I understand the Senator from Connecticut desires to offer a 
substitute for this paragraph. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The motive for my present action is to 
get this substitute bill into shape that will be more satisfactory 
than the bill as originally reported by the committee, and if 
that is done, not with any view to delay this legislation, I shall 
make a motion to refer to the Committee on the Philippine 
Islands, in the first place, that the whole Philippine matter can 
be considered in connection with the tariff bill for that archi- 
pelago, which is dependent upon the tariff Dill, and dependent in 
large measure on the bill that is now pending, and that they 
may be both considered together and worked out in proper form. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I can have the attention of the members 
of the committee, I should like to inquire what is the effect? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas desires 
the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the paragraph 
following that proviso in line 5 incorporates the tariff laws of 
the United States on the importation of sugar into the Philip- 
pine tariff laws, and makes them applicable to the importation 
of sugar into the Philippine Islands from other countries than 
the United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That provision does not, but the other pro- 
visions of the act extend the tariff laws. They are already ex- 
tended by other legislation and by this legislation. It has to 


to continue his re- 


pay the same rate of duty that sugar imported into the United 
States does, unquestionably. É 

Mr. BRISTOW. What is the purpose of that proviso, which 
was not in the original House measure, and why is it necessary 
in this measure tọ impose our tariff laws as relates to the im- 
portation of sugar from other countries to the Philippine Is- 
lands? You do not do it in regard to anything else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It must be apparent to everyone in the 
Senate that we can not have Java and Sumatra sending their 
engar to the Philippines and then have it sent to the United 

es. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This provision does not 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not touch that question at all. It 
refers only to the admission of sugar into the United States. 
That provision does not touch that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. These 300,000 tons must be the product 
wholly of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not necessary to incorporate this pro- 
vision in order to prevent sugar from being imported from Java 
into the Philippine Islands and then into the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Kansas can tell whether 
Sugar imported from the Philippine Islands is the product of 
the Philippine Islands or not, he is much wiser than I am. 
After it is once in there, admitted free, and it is proposed to be 
exported, I know of no process by which you can tell whether 
it is the growth of the Philippine Islands or not. The only way 
to be certain is to make the same import duties in the islands 
as in the United States, subject to all the penalties for fraudu- 
lent importation. That is true of sugar, tobacco, and every- 
thing else. If we are going to admit tobacco free into the Phil- 
ippine Islands, this provision, that it shall be free if the growth 
of the Philippine Islands, would amount to nothing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the committee does not provide that 
other articles than tobacco and sugar shall have the same duties 
if they are imported into the Philippine Islands as when im- 
ported into the United States. This provision applies only to 
sugar and tobacco. It is just as easy to commit frauds with 
respect to other articles as with regard to sugar and tobacco. 
You do not propose the same thing with regard to the importa- 
tion of cotton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those things can be easily followed, but in 
the matter of sugar and tobacco it seems to me it is absolutely 
impossible to determine that question; and so long as sugar and 
tobacco are the only real questions in controversy, it seems to 
me and to our committee, without any difference of opinion, that 
this provision is absolutely necessary. I think, unless the Sena- 
tor wants to have all the sugars of the world imported into the 
United States free of duty, that this provision must be adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Take liquors or anything else other than 
sugar and tobacco. There are a thousand things that might be 
imported into the Philippine Islands and then imported here that 
are just as hard to detect, and I can not see why the Philippine 
Islands should be burdened with our tariff laws relating to 
sugar when they are not burdened with our tariff laws relating 
to all the other things comprised in this bill. The result will 
be, it seems to me, that the sugar provisions relating to the im- 
portation of sugar into the United States will be attached to 
this Philippine tariff; and it means this, that in the future, 
after this law is enacted, all the sugar not produced in the 
Philippine Islands will haye to be imported from the United 
States unless they pay a very large duty, and the result will be 
that all refined sugar consumed in the Philippine Islands after 
the enactment of this law will be imported from the United 
States to those islands. That will be the effect of this legisla- 
tion, and it is plainly in the interest of the sugar refineries of 
the United States more than in the interest of the Philippine 
Islands. I can not see anything else to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is certainly a new objection. The 
sugar producers in the United States and the tobacco producers 
in the United States have strenuously objected to the free im- 
portation of these articles from the Philippine Islands, and they 
are strenuously objecting to the importation of 300,000 tons. I 
never before heard the suggestion that the purpose of this legis- 
lation was to force the people of the Philippine Islands to use 
American sugar. They make all their own sugar now, and send 
sugar to China and to various other places, and the fear of the 
sugar producers of the United States is that they will soon pro- 
duce sugar greatly in excess of the 300,000 tons which they will 
send here. I think the Senator’s imagination is getting a little 
the better of the facts in this case. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not a question of imagination, and as 
to the statement that the Philippines consume only their own 
sugar, that is not a fact. They consume a great deal of sugar 
not made in the Philippines. They import a great deal from 
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other countries. They import some from the United States, 
8 from England, some from Germany, but much more from 
hina. 

Mr, FOSTER. I suggest to the Senator. that unless some 
provision of this kind is placed in this bill, does he not think 
there would be a great danger of the Filfpino people importing 
cheap sugars from Java and the surrounding islands, thus en- 
abling them to ship their entire produet to this country, while 
consuming what may be necessary of these cheap sugars from 
adjoining islands? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that could be provided against just 
the same as we now import raw sugars from other countries 
into the United States in bond. It is refined and exported. 
There is no duty on that. It would be just as easy to prevent 
fraud in the Philippine Islands as fraud here. What is to pre- 
vent a refiner importing raw sugar, and instead of exporting 
that identical sugar, using it for consumption in the United 
States, and thereby avoid the duty, thus committing a fraud? 
That is provided against, and the same provision can be made 
against the Filipino importing sugar and sending it to the 
United States. It is purely a question of protecting the reyenue 
against fraud. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not mean that the Filipino would buy 
this cheap sugar in Java and the other islands and import 
that sugar into this country. What I did mean was that they 
would buy this sugar for their own consumption and then ship 
all of their product to this country. ` 

Mr. BRISTOW. I see the point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Louisiana I 
will say that would be impossible to-day, for there is a duty 
upon sugar entering into the Philippine Islands from other 
countries. U 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the committee 
feels that it is the wisest and best course, beyond question, to 
ASY to 500 tons the amount that any one factory may ship 

re? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That provision was put into the bill for the 
purpose of discouraging—I will not say preventing, but discour- 
aging—large combinations of sugar growers in the Philippine 
Islands. There was fear expressed by the sugar producers of 
the United States that either the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany or some other large combination would go over there and 
practically take possession of the sugar production of the 
Philippines; that they would build large factories, central fac- 
tories, and control the production in that way. This was put 
in at the suggestion of the sugar producers of the United States 
to prevent those combinations. I think the contention of the 
gentlemen is correct. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I may be mistaken in regard fo that, but I 
wanted to offer a few suggestions upon two phases of this sugar 
legislation. The 300,000 tons are, of course, to be imported to 
benefit the sugar producers of the Philippine Islands. That is 
what this legislation is for, as I understand it. It is to improve 
the market for raw sugar in the Philippines, and encourage the 
production of sugar in those islands, which has very greatly 
declined or is very much less now than it was under the Spanish 
control and government of the Philippine Islands. It can not in 
any way benefit the American people, because it means 300,000 
tons of a very crude raw sugar, or the part of 300,000 tons which 
shall be imported into the United States free of duty. It will 
not lessen the cost of sugar to the American people any what- 
ever, because we are now receiving practically 500,000 tons from 
Hawaii, 225,000 tons from Porto Rico, and from 1,200,000 to 
1,400,000 tons from Cuba at a reduction of 20 per cent. This 
tremendous importation of raw sugar into the United States in 
the last five years has not reduced materially the price of sugar 
to the American consumers. The question is, Will this legisla- 
tion benefit the Filipinos? 

It is interesting to note that the only sugar that is produced 
in the Philippines is of a very crude kind. We imported for the 
year 1907, according to the table of statistics furnished by the 
committee, about 35,000 tons. None of that tested higher than 
89° by the polariscope. Much of it was very much lower than 
that. There was quite a large part that tested 82°, None of 
this sugar that comes in is suitable for direct consumption. It 
is sold to the refineries. I have been told by representatives of 
the independent refineries that the American Sugar Refining 
Company, or the trust, is the only refinery in the United States 
that purchases in any considerable quantities Philippine sugar 
for refining; that it is the only one of the refineries that is 


equipped for the refining of the crude raw sugar that comes 
from the Philippine Islands; and that practically the only 
sales which have been made from the Philippine Islands since 
we have had this reduction have been to this company. 

What will be the result, then, of admitting 300,000 tons of this 
sugar? It will simply give the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany 300,000 tons more of raw sugar to be refined at a much 
cheaper price than it is now paying for that raw sugar, and it 
will sell the product of the 300,000 tons after it is refined to the 
American people for the same price that it is now receiving for 
granulated sugar. It is simply another favor extended, so far 
as the Americans are concerned, to the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, and the Filipinos will recetve the advantage of 
whatever increase there is in the price they receive for their 
raw sugar. But since in the United States they will have but 
one customer of any consequence, the price that they will re- 
ceive will depend upon the will of that customer. So it is prob- 
lematical as to what benefit the Filipinos will receive. 

Just to illustrate the kind of sugar that is produced in the 
Philippine Islands, I have secured from the Department of 
Agriculture some samples of Philippine sugar. There is one 
[exhibiting] that tests 83°. We had last year something over 
11,000,000 pounds of that kind of sugar that came into the 
United States. The only customer in this country for that sugar 
is the American Sugar Refining Company. It is the only re- 
finery that can handle it, or that does handle it, or that buys it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Kansas yield 
to his eolleagne? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest to my colleague that the principal 
customers for the Philippine sugar are the people of China and 
Japan. The Chinese use that sugar in the state the Senator 
has presented it to the Senate. It was generally contended 
in the Philippine Islands that the advantage to them of letting 
their sugar into this country free would be the increase in price 
they would receive from their customers in China and Japan. 
Of course the price of the Philippine sugar is fixed at Hongkong. 
It is the New York price less the freight from Hongkong to 
New York. 

I do not suppose anyone will contend that anywhere near 
300,000 tons of Philippine sugar will ever be imported into this 
country. The truth is the Philippine people, under the most 
advantageous circumstances, never produced for exportation 
over 260,000 tons of sugar. 7 

Mr. BRISTOW. I realize that——_ 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] a question. Does he not know that the 
quality of Philippine sugar is so poor that there is no market 
for it in the United States, and that this proposed legislation is 
all humbug? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I can not agree with the Senator that 
“this proposed legislation is all humbug.” I think as those 
people said there, their sugar is being used in China and Japan, 
and the price is fixed at Hongkong. They say the Filipino 
producer receives the New York price less the freight from 
Hongkong to New York. If there is a duty added it will add 
that much more to the New York price, and they will receive 
that much of a benefit. 

The limitation of 300,000 tons was placed upon the importa- 
tion to satisfy the American producers of sugar. They thought 
if sugar was admitted free Americans would go to the islands 
and buy plantations and begin the manufacture of sugar in the 
Philippine Islands for exportation to this country. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It was not only the fear that Americans 
would go to those islands, but that the great exploration com- 
panies of the world would go in there and buy those cheap 
lands of the Philippine Islands adapted to the raising of sugar 
and instead of two hundred and fifty or two hundred and sixty 
thousand tons, which was the largest amount they ever ex- 
ported in the best days of sugar planting in these islands, it 
would largely increase under free trade with the United States. 

It is true, I think, Mr. President, that sugar culture has very 
much deteriorated in those islands, and the quality of sugar 
has deteriorated rapidly. Instead of 265,000 tons they are now 


exporting about 125,000 tons. If you will refer to the report of 
the then Secretary Taft, our President, you will find he states 
clearly that it is not in the interest of the Filipinos to develop 
the sugar culture in the Philippines. 

Mr. CURTIS. If my colleague will permit me, I will state 
that at a hearing given by the committee those who represented 
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the beet-sugar interests of the United States said they were | of the producers and the exporters of sugar in the Philippine 


afraid the people of the United States would buy the lands, be- 
cause they had agents there at that time. I think the reduction 
of the production of sugar in the Philippine Islands was not 
so much on the account of the conditions set forth by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut as it was the result of the destruction of 
the great sugar plantations during the Spanish war, the war 
between the Filipinos and the Spanish people, and afterwards in 
the insurrection. I visited a lot of those plantations, and they 
were absolutely destroyed. The people who produced sugar 
said that if the United States would permit them to import 
sugar into this country free it would give them this additional 
price in Hongkong, which would be of great advantage to them. 
I think they were right in their contention. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I will say that possibly the destruction 
to which the Senator refers was not the only element in the 
deterioration of the sugar industry of the islands, but that it 
grew more largely from the attack of a disease upon the ani- 
mals of the island which they were obliged to use in connec- 
tion with the sugar industry, and which they have never been 
able to restore to the sugar fields. 

Mr. CURTIS. If my colleague will permit me, an additional 
reason was the destruction of the carabao, or water buffalo, 
by a disease which spread over the islands, and then, I might 
Say, there were other reasons. The hemp industry is the par- 
ticular industry of the islands. People can make much more 
money in producing hemp there than they can in producing 
sugar. There are other paying industries, and tobacco pays 
better than sugar, and rice could be produced to a better ad- 
vantage, in my judgment, than sugar. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BULKELEY. By the report to which the Senator has 
referred, hemp has deteriorated almost as fast as the tobacco, 
and both in about the same degree as the production of sugar. 
It is the laziness and the stupidity of the people more than any- 
thing else that has contributed to the conditions in those islands 
in regard to agricultural products. 

Later, when I come to discuss this question on the paragraph 
itself, I shall endeavor to show, not from any knowledge of my 
own, but from an oflicial document and those acquainted with 
the islands, that it is the people themselves who are more 
largely to be blamed than any other condition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further to his colleague? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I dislike to take so much of my colleague’s 
time, but I would like to say that I know nothing about what 
the reports show, but if there is any claim that the hemp in- 
dustry has greatly decreased in that country, it must be a mis- 
take. I visited the hemp island there, and every place we went 
where they produce hemp we found placards stating, ‘ Leave 
us alone; we are doing well enough.” There was evidence of 
prosperity in every section where hemp was produced in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It is true that the quality of hemp has 
deteriorated in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would very much prefer that this discus- 
sion as to hemp be injected in a speech on hemp, instead of 
sugar, if it would suit the Senators just as well. Referring to 
the suggestion of my colleague, that the market for the Philip- 
pine sugar is in China and that this will help the Filipinos by 
increasing the price which they can secure from the Chinese, I 
think that that is a mistaken notion, because it is a well-known 
fact,-and I will endeavor to cite authority bearing that out, 
that the reason why there is a decline in the amount of sugar 


produced—one of the reasons at least, and an important one—is | 9,250,000 pounds of that grade imported. 


that the market in China has been taken away by the Java 
sugar, which is of a superior quality, and can be sold just as 
cheaply and really produced much cheaper in Java than it is 
produced in the Philippines. So the Filipinos are losing the 
Chinese market because of the inferior quality of the sugar they 
are producing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. My authority is the principal producers of 
sugar in the Philippine Islands. I asked the question myself 


Islands; they made answers to the questions I asked, and I 
brought out the facts which I have given to the Senate, that 
their market is China and Japan, and that the market price 
is fixed in Hongkong, the New York price less the freight; and 
that they would be benefited by this change. Of course I know 
nothing about it myself. I depend wholly upon what the sugar 
producers and the sugar exporters of the Philippine Islands 
gave to the committee. } 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will refer to that later before I get 
through; and I want to say I am not going to take much time 
on this subject. As to the method used in making sugár in the` 
Philippines, it is the old method that has been used for genera- 
tions and probably for centuries. They make what is called 
“muscovado sugar.” The process, if I understand it properly, 
is similar to that which was employed in Louisiana for a 
century. That sugar [exhibiting] was made by grinding the 
cane in old wooden mills, sometimes iron mills. Usually the 
power is the water buffalo, or the animal that they use there, 
and they grind the cane over and over again. Then they boil 
it in kettles or pans and after it is boiled and gets thick and 
pasty, they take it out and pile it away somewhere to let the 
molasses drain out of it. By the modern method of manufac- 
turing sugar, known as the “ centrifugal process,” the same cane 
juice can be taken and good sugar produced without refining it. 
That is a bottle of unrefined [exhibiting] sugar that was sent 
me from New Orleans. 

It is 98 centrifugal sugar that has never been refined. The 
molasses was thrown out of it by the revolutionary process in 
a modern sugar factory. The old way was to drain the molasses 
out of it when it was in a box of some kind or in hogsheads 
with holes in the bottom of them. The top part of sugar so 
produced is the better, and the bottom is the cruder. 

That is the only way they have of making sugar in the Phil- 
ippine Islands to-day, I am told. There is not a single centrifu- 
gal mill in the islands, I have been informed by a gentleman 
who came from the Philippines sixty days ago. All of it is 
made by the old crude process. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the duty that 
was paid on sugars that came from the Philippine Islands in 
1907, It was purchased, as I have said, by the American Sugar 
Refining Company. Now, what duty was paid on a sufficient 
amount of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined sugar? I 
have a table here which has been made up from the records * 
furnished us by the committee. There is a Treasury decision 
which finds the amount of raw sugar it takes in every degree 
of polarization down to 75° to make 100 pounds of refined. 
According to this Treasury decision, which is Treasury Decision 
No. 20174, rendered October 12, 1908, it requires of sugar test- 
ing 83, as this is, 124 pounds of that sugar to make 100 pounds 
of refined. 

I think that that is more than it takes. My judgment is, from 
other information that I have, that the Treasury has been very 
liberal in allowing an amount of sugar that is necessary to 
make 100 pounds of refined. This decision was rendered in con- 
nection with fixing the amount that should be paid as draw- 
back for sugar that comes in to be refined and then exported. 

The sugar refining company that bought 100 pounds of this 
sugar and refined it paid a duty on the 124 pounds which it 
took to make 100 pounds of refined of S1. 14%. That is the 
duty that was actually paid on the amount of sugar that it 
requires to make 100 pounds of refined sugar. The duty on 
that 100 pounds of refined sugar is $1.95 after it is refined. The 
duty paid on the amount of sugar that it requires to make that 
100 pounds was $1.14. There is not any theory about this; 
that is the actual transaction of the Treasury Department. 
They paid on that $1.14 duty, and as soon as it was refined 
they were protected by a duty of $1.95, leaving a difference in 
the amount of the duty on the refined product of 80.3 cents. 
That is the differential on Philippine sugar to-day, and there 
is not any escaping from that conclusion, because it is abso- 
lutely accurate. The differential on Cuban sugar grading 83° 
is 80 cents per hundred pounds, There were last year 
There were 11,- 
500,000 pounds of 82“ sugar that came in from the Philippines. 
The differential on the 82° sugar was 81.7 cents. That is, for 
every 126 pounds, which is the amount it took of 82° sugar 
imported from the Philippines to make 100 pounds of refined 
sugar, there was paid $1.13 duty. As soon as that is refined 
and becomes the 100 pounds of refined-sugar product, it then 
carries a duty of $1.95 under the present law, which, on that 
eleven million five hundred thousand, would be 81.7 cents per 
hundred as the differential. 

Now, on the 70,000,000 pounds that were imported in 1907 
there was an average differential of 70 cents per hundred 
pounds, counting the duty paid on enough sugar to make 100 


* which stand in the. o 
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pounds of refined. On 75° sugar it is 136 pounds; on 89° sugar, 
which is the highest that came in from the Philippine Islands, 
it is 115 pounds. 
~ Mr. BURKETT. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKETT. Does not the same 25 per cent reduction on 
sugar from the Philippines apply to refined as it would to the 


raw sugar? 
There is no sugar refined in the Philip- 


Mr. BRISTOW. 
pines. 

Mr. BURKETT. But the Senator is speaking of a differen- 
tial. If they refined it, the refined sugar coming in from the 
Philippines would get the same reduction that the raw sugar 
does, would it not? 

5 BRISTOW. Certainly; but there is no refined sugar 
there. 

Mr. BURKETT. I understand that, of course; but you can 
not figure on differentials. ; 

è Mr. BRISTOW. You can not in theory, but you must in 
act, 

As I was showing, the sugar produced in the Philippine Is- 
lands is of the coarsest variety. I want to read from Mr. 
Austin’s report on the production of sugar in the Philippines, 
because it will give the Senate a very clear idea as to how 
they make sugar in the Philippine Islands. Mr. Austin, on 
page 1346 of the World’s Sugar Production and Consumption, 
which can be found in the Library, and is very interesting, gives 
a very graphic idea of the crude methods of making sugar there. 
He says: A 

In the production of sugar, as stated before, the crudest and most 

rimitive methods are still being used. This is especially true of the 
aal district, in the Province of Batangas. The total product. a very 
coarse muscovado, is called“ Taal” sugar, from the name of the ship- 
ping port, Taal. Although by the year 1890 there were already a few 
steam and hand mills imported from England, the bulk of the estab- 
lishments used old stone and wooden mills, such as were customary in 
Europe about five or six hundred years ago, the natives who owned the 
plantations in that part of the island being either indifferent or hostile 
to any improvements or innovations. By means of this crude “ ma- 
chinery,” put into slow motion by water buffaloes or oxen, after re- 
ated crushings of the cane, about 40 per cent of its weight is turned 
nto juice. The latter runs through bamboo tubes into iron open pae 
n field over clay hearths, oftentimes withou 
roofs. In these pans the juice is boiled with its impurities until it con- 
stitutes a pasty, dirty mass. The sugar ined in such a manner is 
taken out of the ns and heaped up in barns. After a while these 
heaps are packed into sacks, of which about six constitute a load for 
a buffalo cart, and long rows of such carts may be seen daily moving 
along like a creeping serpent in the direction of the port, the molasses 
dripping from the carts the whole length of the road. The loss in 
welg t to Manila only is estimated to be between 2 and 3 per cent. 

That is the usual method of making sugar in the Philippine 
Islands, and that is the method that produced that kind of 
sugar [exhibiting]. There is a little better grade of sugar 
that is made there, which is made in this way. 

A third system of producing sugar, customary in the sugar districts 
of central zon, consists in pouring the thick juice into clay funnel- 
shaped vessels called “ pilones,” which contain an opening at the bot- 
tom, closed by a stopper for some time. When the mass has sufficiently 
cooled, the Sooper taken out and the molasses flows slowly into 
pots put under t openings. Sometimes a thin layer of wet clay is 
put on the sugar, which is repeatedly moistened, allowing the water 
to pass through the sugar mass below. In this way a somewhat better 

uality is obtained, but this method requires many easily frangible and 
fous costly vessels and large storehouses, in which the pilones are kept 
until the primitive clarification process is completed. 


Now, Mr. President, the result is that the only sugar that 
is made in the Philippine Islands is of the coarsest quality— 
that [exhibiting] is the best grade that comes to the United 
States. } 

I got this from the collector of customs at New York. It has 
no market except the American Sugar Refining Company. The 
other refineries in the United States are not prepared to 
handle it. 

Mr. President, when you enact a law giving free import into 
the United States of 300,000 tons of this sugar you do not 
benefit a single American citizen except those interested in the 
American Sugar Refining companies, and there is no one who 
ean demonstrate that a single American citizen receives any 
advantage whatever from the importation of this 300,000 tons 
of sugar except the American Sugar Refining Company. What 
are we enacting this law for? Primarily and solely for the 
benefit of the Philippine Islands and for the Filipinos, and for 
no other reason. I am not going to discuss at this time whether 
or not we should admit 300,000 tons of their sugar for their 
benefit. That is a question I shall leave until later. If we are 
going to admit it for their benefit, should we not enact pro- 
visions into this bill which will benefit them the most? We 
are not making it for ourselyes; we shall get no good out of it. 
If we are going to help them, should we not help them in 
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every way that we can? There are several million pounds of 
refined sugar imported into the Philippine Islands every year 
for consumption by the people who want a better grade of 
sugar than that [exhibiting], and that is the best they have 
unless they import it. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben] said that they did not import any sugar into the Philip- 
pine Islands, and therefore this provision which makes the 
Filipinos pay the same duty on refined sugar that we have to 
pay is a matter of no consequence to them. I had here—I do 
not know whether I brought it with me this morning—the exact 
amount that they did import. 

But I say they import several million pounds. They get 
most. of it from Germany, because the refined sugar that they 
get from Germany they can buy very much cheaper than they 
can from the United States. They get a great deal of it from 
China ; it goes through China in transit to the Philippines and is 
bought by sugar brokers located in China, but it is not a 
Chinese production, of course. It is largely Java sugar which 
is sold in China. They imported in the year 1908 from Hong- 
kong 2,900,000 pounds of refined sugar; in 1907 they imported 
2,700,000 pounds of refined sugar from Hongkong. From the 
United States they imported in 1906, 30,000 pounds; in 1907, 
215,000 pounds; and in 1908, 8,000 pounds. I do not know why 
they bought 215,000 pounds from us in 1907 and only 8,000 
pounds in 1908; but I do know that, regardless of what the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator from Massachusetts 
may say, the incorporation into this bill of this paragraph, to 
which I have objected, will compel the people of the Philippine 
Islands to buy every pound of refined sugar which they use 
from the United States, because it puts a duty of $1.90 per 
hundred pounds on every pound of refined sugar which is im- 
ported by those islands from any other country than the United 
States; and if you are legislating for their benefit, you are de- 
priving them of the privilege that they now enjoy of buying 
their refined sugar in the markets of the world where they can 
get it cheapest. In return you are permitting them to deal with 
the American Sugar Refining Company for 300,000 tons of their 
crude sugar. They have no other purchasers of any considera- 
ble amount, and will not have any other purchasers under the 
provisions of this bill in the United States. 

I want to submit to Senators, if they think that that legisla- 
tion is in the interest of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
why should you compel them to pay a tax of $1.90 per hundred 
pounds on refined sugar and shut out the sugar that they have 
been importing from other countries of the world with whom 
they have commercial relations as well as they have with us; 
and then incorporate a provision in the bill that makes it im- 
possible, as T will show, for them to produce practically any 
better sugar than that? [Exhibiting.] 

The Senator from Rhode Island said that the purpose of limit- 
ing this importation of sugar free of duty to 300,000 tons was 
to prevent some great institution like the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company going to the Philippine Islands and establishing 
a sugar plantation there that would absorb all of these 300,000 
tons of their sugar. y 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note the decline in the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Philippines. Various reasons have 
been assigned, but none of them appear satisfactory to me. 
The United States does not buy the amount of sugar from the 
Philippines which it used to do. We purchased more raw sugar 
from the Philippines in 1883 than was produced in the Philip- 
pine Islands last year all told. We purchased, in 1883, 149,000 
tons of Philippine raw sugar. In 1885 we purchased 155,000 
tons of raw sugar from the Philippine Islands, while last 
year, 1907, the last full year's statistics given here—Willett & 
Gray's statistics—we purchased 8,000 tons. Great Britain has 
been a better customer for the Philippine sugar than we have 
been in recent years; and China and Japan, as was stated by 
my colleague [Mr. Curtis], have been the best customers for 
Philippine sugar. Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar 
Trade Journal, on page 447, December 23, 1908, in regard to the 
Chinese market for Philippine sugar, says: 

Just think of the great market for sugar in China and Japan. They 
use Java sugar there now. Why? Because in Java they have central 
sugar mills, where the highest percentage of sugar is extracted from 


the cane at the lowest cost. They send centrifugals to China, where it 
easily outclasses the raw sugar of the Philippines 


That is sensible, is it not?— 


Men who have studied the question carefully say that if the Philip- 
ine sugar industry was run on the same lines to-day as it is in Java 

e Philippines product would crowd that of her neighbor out of the 
Far Eastern fiel 

That is, if we enact a law that will enable the Philippine 
sugar producer to produce a quality of sugar that must compete 
with Jaya sugar in the markets of China and Japan, the Phil- 
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ippines, because of their proximity and their commercial rela- 

tions, will be able to take and hold that market. That is the 

view of the author and publisher of this journal. That [exhibit- 

ing] is a centrifugal. That kind of sugar is made in Java and 

can be exported. Here [exhibiting], as I understand, is a 
to 


in the Philippines, will you? I appeal to the rep 

from Louisiana here, who know. There are in the Philippines 
to-day between ten and twelve thousand sugar farms. There 
are, I think, about 12,000 sugar farms in Louisiana. In Louisi- 
ana there are about 250 central sugar factories 
from those farms. They purchase it, grind it, turn it 

and put the sugar on the market; but there would not be 
there if they were limited according to law to producing 
500 tons, because that amount does not pay to make the 
investment that is necessary in order to of 
factories. 

The intention of the legislation is good. It is te 
concentration of the sugar production under one control; 
in the Philippine Islands a sugar can 
vast tracts of land, as is done in Their 
Umited to certain amounts. The average size 
farm in the Philippine Islands is only 16 acres. 
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ating practically a condition of servitude similar to what there 
is in some of the tropical countries. Why can not the Filipinos 
raise their sugar cane and sell it to a central factory the same 
as is done in Louisiana? 

Do not the restrictions that we now have preventing the ac- 
quiring of large bodies of land guard against the concentration 
of sugar production in one hand? To establish a central fac- 
tory that would make sugar by the centrifugal process, so as 
to turn out sugar of this grade [exhibiting] and market it in 
the Philippines and in Japan, and in competition with Java and 
other countries that use that process, would it not be best for 
the sugar grewers in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. President, those who are familiar with sugar production, 


central should be located that could turn out a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred tons per annum, it would furnish a market for a 
wast amount of cane that could be grown by the independent 
farmers on the land that they own, and a much better grade of 
sugar could be made; so that there would be a far better mar- 
ket for that which is made, and yet they would produce a 
sugar that could be marketed in China, Japan, and elsewhere, 
and that would net have to be sold to the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 

I want to say now, regardless of the laughs and sneers of 
those who do not agree with me, that practically the sole bene- 
ficiary of this legislation, as it is now framed, is the American 
Sugar Refining Company, except that small part that they 
might be willing to give to the Filipinos in order to induce them 
to produce as large a quantity of their sugar as they can. You 
are putting the Filipino farmer and the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company into a deal between themselves and shutting 
out every other competitor for the Filipino market. Not only 
that, but you are taking from them the rights that they now en- 
joy of buying in other countries the refined sugar which they con- 
sume, without haying to pay a tax of $1.90 per hundred pounds 
upon that sugar. I want to appeal to the Senate not to con- 
summate this. 

I have some amendments that I have prepared. I was in 
hopes that the committee would consent to take that provision 
out without the controversy which seems to be necessary. But 
I have an amendment here that I want to offer first, and I will 
send it to the desk and ask that it be read. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. BRISTOW. An amendment to the amendment submitted 
by the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What the Committee on Finance 
has presented is practically a substitute, and has been accepted, 
so that it is an amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. There is an amendment pending, being a 
proviso that I offered at the end of the bill, to which, I think, 
there is no objection, and which was suggested by the Senator 
from Idaho. I think that amendment will have to be disposed 
ol first. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. No amendment is pending. The 
Chair asked the Senator if he offered the amendment, and he 
said he suggested it. 

Mr. LODGE. I intended to say that I was preparing it. I 
certainly thought I offered it. It is in the hands of the Sec- 


retary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Very well. If the Senator from 
Kansas will permit, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] will first be disposed of. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment. 

The Secrerary. Add at the end of the amendment the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


Provided, That until action by the Ph ine legislature, approved 
by Congress, internal revenues paid into the anise treasury as here- 
inabove provided shall be allotted and paid out by the Philippine Com- 
mission. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the printed amendment, in 
lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to strike out “sugar, refined or un- 
refined, and;” and in line 9 to strike out the words “sugar 


That simply removes the provision requir- 
ing the Philippine Islands to accept the American sugar tariff 
as applying to their islands, and leaves it just as the House 
had it, permitting thtm to buy refined or unrefined sugar at any 
place they wish. 5 

Ample provision can be made by the Treasury Department 
to protect the people of the United States from haying any sugar 
that is imported from the Philippine Islands that is not the 
product of the islands reimported inte the United States, the 
same as other kinds of manufactured articles are forbidden 
that are not produced in the Philippine Islands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care to have the vote on that amend- 
ment taken now. I desire to submit another amendment to be 
voted on after the one I haye just offered. 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate must dispose of one 
amendment at a time; but the second amendment can be stated 
for information. 

Mr. LODGE. As to the first amendment, as I understand 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not want either of them voted upon 
just now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Kansas has the 
floor, Does he yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. * 

Mr. LODGE. I want to see if I understand the first amend- 
ment. As I understand, the first amendment would admit all 
sugar into the Philippines at the rates imposed by their tariff. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, at whatever rate they impose. 

Mr. LODGE. They impose a very low rate on sugar and it 
would admit sugars at a low rate into the islands, and then 
they could be exported to this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It would permit them to fix the tariff on 
their sugar, the same as we permit them to fix the tariff on 
everything else. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state for the 
information of the Senate the second amendment proposed to 
be offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the printed amendment, be- 
ginning in line 11, strike out the words: 

T: 
of . N right 1 r 
imported into the United States from the Philippine Islands, as 
vided herein, shall be given, first, to the producers of less than 500 
gross tons in any year. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator proposes to strike that out? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is the amendment. The purpose 
in striking that out is to give opportunity for the establishment 
of centrals in the Philippine Islands for the purpose of enabling 
them to equip themselves to produce sugar that can find a 
market anywhere in the world. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Under the first amendment all unrefined 
sugar, as well as the refined, will be admitted into those islands 
ander such tariff reguiations as may be hereafter adopted by 
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the Philippine government or provided by Congress for the 
Philippine government? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me, of course the 
Senators are both aware that all Philippine tariffs are made by 
the Congress of the United States or subject to their approval; 
and it makes no difference whether we fix this matter here or 

‘fix it in the Philippine tariff. The Senator understands that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. Does the Senator from 
Kansas think that if this amendment goes through—and I am 
opposed to the amendment—that it would be fair to the sugar 
producers of this country to permit the Philippine Islands to 
buy their sugar from Java and other surrounding countries at a 
low rate of duty, and then consume that sugar and ship all the 
products of the islands to this country free? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Up to 300,000 tons, 

Mr. FOSTER. To 300,000 tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, as to the next amendment—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment, if the Senator will excuse 
me. I am discussing it from the standpoint of the interests of 
the Filipinos. 

Mr. FOSTER. And I am discussing it from the standpoint of 
the American producer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not want the Senate to get confused 
or the Senator to get confused. The question as to whether or 
not we shall admit 300,000 tons of Filipino sugar into this mar- 
ket free is one question. That is a question that interests the 
American sugar producers as well as the Filipino sugar pro- 
ducers, and that is a question in which the Senator from Louisi- 
ana is very much interested. But I am discussing this from the 
standpoint of that which is for the best interest of the Filipino. 
I want to ask the Senator, if we agree to take 300,000 tons of 
their sugar, should we, in making that agreement in their inter- 
est, make it impossible for them to send but a small part of 
that sugar here? Is that in the interest of the Filipino? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not agree with the Senator, in the first 
place, that they will send only a small part of their sugar here. 
I believe that they will ship to this country the greater propor- 
tion of their sugar if this amendment passes. But I am look- 
ing at this subject from the standpoint of the American pro- 
ducer, and I ask the Senator, if this amendment of his passes, 
will it not permit the Filipino to import sugar from adjacent 
countries at a low rate, consume that sugar, and then ship the 
whole of the product of the islands to this country? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Up to 300,000 pounds. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. As to the other amendment, I dis- 
cuss that, again, from the American standpoint and not from 
the Filipino standpoint. The object of this amendment, as I 
understand, is to encourage the small farmer and the small and 
medium size producer of sugar in those islands, and prevent 
the exploitation of those islands by speculators from this 
country, from Germany, from England, and from other 
countries, by the erection of magnificent establishments which 
will be conducted purely in the interest of the exploiter and 
not in the interest of the Filipino. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator from Louisiana, 
would he be willing for such a proyision to apply to the State 
of Louisiana—limiting the production of any one sugar factory 
there to 500 tons? 

Mr. FOSTER. I would not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why? Because he thinks it would not be 
to the interest of the State of Louisiana to have such limitation; 
and if it is not to the interest of Louisiana to have such a 
limitation, why is it to the interest of the Filipinos? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think it is to the interest of the 
American producer of sugar to encourage the exploitation of 
those islands by large corporations organized for the purpose 
of concentrating the sugar interests in the hands of a few 
people and practically destroying the development of the small 
farming interests of that country. That is the difference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator from Louisiana again state 
from memory what is the average production of the sugar 
plants in the State of Louisiana; that is, of the factories? 

Mr. FOSTER. They run from about 800,000 pounds to about 
seven or eight million, and some of them 15,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I mean the average production, 

Mr. FOSTER. Average production of what? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of the centrals in Louisiana. 
fifteen hundred tons, is it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not exactly understand the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There are, as I understand, in Louisiana 
245 central sugar factories, that buy the cane from the Louisi- 
ana farmers, and there are about 12,000 farmers that raise 
cane, are there not? 


It is about 
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Mr. FOSTER. I judge there are between ten and twelve 
thousand. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is to the interest of the cane grower of 
Louisiana to have a factory there that can produce high-grade 
sugar, is it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the more of those factories there are 
there that can turn out and make this centrifugal sugar, the 
better market there is for the cane that grows gu the farm, is 
there not? 

Mr. FOSTER. To a certain extent that is true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Take away those centrals, and return to 
that system which you once had, of making the muscovado 
instead of centrifugal sugar, and you would discourage the pro- 
duction, because it would not be so profitable, and you could not 
compete with that system with the centrifugal factory, could 


you? 
Mr. FOSTER. No. 
Mr. BRISTOW. The result of this limitation is to prevent 


the development of the sugar industry in the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. FOSTER. No, sir; I do not agree with you in that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it is necessary for the proper production 
of sugar in Louisiana to have these centrals to turn out this 
grade of sugar [exhibiting], why is it not in the interest of the 
Philippine Islands to have them? 

Mr. FOSTER. The object of this amendment is to encourage 
the development of a small farming interest in that country. It 
does not exclude the importations from those islands of sugars 
produced in those large factories. It simply gives the prefer- 
ence to the small farmer as against the large refiner. 

rie BRISTOW. The small refiner makes that sugar, does he 
no 

Mr. FOSTER. He can make the sugar, and he can make a 
much better sugar if he makes a million pounds of sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. How? How much better than with the old 
muscovado system? It never gets above 89°. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The centrifugal sugar drives the muscovado 
out of the market. You can not make a centrifugal sugar if 
you are forbidden by law to turn out more than 500 tons per 
annum. One would not put in a centrifugal plant under that 
limitation. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; that is a million pounds of sugar. But 
this provision in thé bill does not exclude from the markets of 
this country the sugar made in factories producing over 500 
tons. It simply gives a preference to the small farmer of that 
country who wishes to ship sugar into this country, and it 
looks to me that unless some provision of this kind is in the 
bill you are practically going to have the small Filipino farmer 
wiped out of existence. 

3 Has he been wiped out of existence in Loui- 
siana? . 

Mr. FOSTER. No; we are not the Filipino farmer. You are 
going to encourage the concentration of capital in these large 
refineries and large factories, by which they can absolutely 
dominate and control the prices which the small farmers are 
to have for their cane. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Who will dominate the price of sugar 
under this law? 

Mr. FOSTER. That sugar will come into this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Who will buy it? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think as a rule the sugar refiners will be 
the principal purchasers. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will anybody buy it except the refiner? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think anybody else would buy it; 
but if you establish or permit the establishment of these large 
central factories in those islands, inviting German, English, and 
French capital, these factories will be established, and they 
will absolutely control the production of the small farmer in 
the price of his cane. That is one of the objections—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. The small farmer would sell his cane to 
the central. 

Mr. FOSTER. For just what the central would give for it 
and nothing more. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He sells it now to the agent of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company for what it will give him. There 
is no other market. The central will seek a market for that 
sugar not only in the United States, but elsewhere. The cen- 
tral sugar factories are in every great sugar-producing country 
in the world except the Philippines, and the reason the Fili- 
pinos are producing only from 130,000 to 150,000 tons, when 
they used to produce a very much larger amount, is because 
of their crude methods. They make a sugar that will not sell 
in competition with Java sugars. 
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There would probably be fifteen or twenty or more central 
sugar factories established in the Philippine Islands if this 500- 
ton limit was taken out and the cane grower, instead of having 
to sell his sugar as it is now—sugars made in a crude way, with 
all the waste—would sell it to the central, the same as the 
farmer does in Louisiana. The central would afford a market. 
They could sell the centrifugal sugar they produce the same as 
is done in Louisiana. They could sell it to the trust or in 
China or any place else, and they would have a quality of sugar 
which would compete with Java sugar. This amendment of 
mine is solely in the interest of the Filipino, to give him a better 
market for his cane than he now has. 

The Senator from Louisiana can not lose sight of the fact 
that it will make a sugar that will be more popular in the 
United States, that will find a more ready market here, and it 
will develop the sugar business there, so that the 300,000 tons, 
which is the limit, will come in probably within a very short 
time. I am discussing this matter from the standpoint of the 
best interest of the Filipino and not from the standpoint of 
whether or not we should extend to them this market for 300,000 
tons. I am protesting against extending to them this market and 
then depriving them of the use of it in the most advantageous 
way after it is extended. If it is not for the best interest of the 
American people to open a market here for 300,000 tons of 
Philippine sugar, then yote down the amendment and this pro- 
vision; but if we are going to open this market for 300,000 
tons of their sugar, I want to appeal to the Senator and ask 
him if he thinks it is right to prevent them from putting in 
and establishing the same kind of factories that will make the 
same kind of sugar that is made in every great sugar-producing 
country in the world? 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. - 

Mr. BURKETT. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
As I understand him, from his address, he is objecting to the 
admission of the 300,000 tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not now 

Mr. BURKETT. He is objecting to the details under which 
it will be admitted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is exactly it. 

Mr. BURKETT. As I understand him, he objects to giving 
the first chance in this market to the man who produces less 
than 500 tons. Let me ask him a question. Where does he get 
the idea that you can not start a centrifugal for quantities of 


less than 500 tons? 
I get that in talking with sugar men, sugar 


Mr. BRISTOW. 
producers. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the Senator will permit me, there are fac- 
tories of that kind in my State, and quite a number of factories 
that produce less than a million pounds of sugar, and they are 
doing very well. I do not consider that this provision will in 
any manner prevent the erection of those small factories. I 
think it will discourage—I doubt if it will prevent—the erection 
of these tremendous factories which would destroy the small 
factory and absolutely control the price of the raw material in 
those islands. 

Mr. BURKETT. I want to ask the Senator another question. 
I want to get the Senator’s idea. I understand, as a matter 
of fact, there are such centrifugals, and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana confirms it. If there are any of these over there, certainly 
the Senator would not object to their taking the first place in 
this market. But let me put this question to the Senator: 
Three hundred thousand tons is contemplated to take in all 
the Philippine sugar for export. So, with that provision in or 
out, they can go ahead and organize centrifugal factories there 
for even twice that much or three times that much, and we will 
get all the sugar that they produce in the Philippine Islands 
into the United States free of duty in any form they want to 
put it. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. The Senator is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. BURKETT. This bill, as I understand it—and I have 
looked over the figures—contemplates 600,000,000 pounds. That 
is more sugar than they will export. It is more than they have 
ever exported. It is calculated to take care of all the sugar 
the Philippines have for export now or will have for some years 
to come. With that provision in there, I can not see what 
difference it makes whether they can successfully operate cen- 
trifugals under 500 tons or whether it takes two or three times 
that much. But it does give the preference to the small pro- 
ducer of sugar, which, it seems to me, is a good thing, provided 
we are going to admit all this sugar into competition with the 
sugar we produce in the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring to the statement of the Senator 
from Nebraska, there are, so I am informed by a representative 


of the Insular Bureau whom I saw the other evening and who 
returned from the Philippines a short time since, no centrifugal 
factories in the Philippine Islands. They do not make any cen- 
trifugal sugar there. In talking to some sugar planters and 
some representatives of sugar refineries I was told that there 
could and would be no successful development of centrifugal 
sugar factories in the Philippine Islands as long as the 500-ton 
limit was in, because after the centrifugal factory was put in 
it might be a year or two until they would not have the privi- 
lege of the American market, because the 300,000 tons would be 
imported. My judgment is that under proper provisions the 
300,000 tons will soon come in from the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BURKETT. But the proprietor of the 500-ton centrifugal 
would always have the first chance, even if it does go over 
300,000 tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The statements of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana are not in harmony with the information I have reeeived 
from other sugar planters and men—— 

Mr. FOSTER. What statement is that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That it was practicable to establish cen- 
trifugal factories under a limitation of only 500 tons per annum. 
I am told that in order to have a centrifugal that limitation 
would have to be removed. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the Senator that the tendency 
of sugar manufacture in my State in the last four or five or six 
years—probably longer—has been toward the concentration in 
large factories. 

Mr. BURKETT. We can not hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Will 
zee — kindly speak a little louder. It is impossible to 

ear him. 

Mr. FOSTER. It has been toward the concentration of the 
manufacture of sugar in large factories. There are now, and 
there were before this tendency took place, numbers of sugar 
factories that made less than a million pounds of sugar, and 
there are quite a number now in our State, and some of them 
are in my parish, making seven hundred thousand to a million 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds, although the tendency has 
been toward the absorption into the large factories. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the establishment of large factories 
work against the interest of the cane grower? 

Mr. FOSTER. That depends entirely upon the number of 
those factories. If there are a sufficient number to establish 
anything like competition, it is in the interest of the cane 
grower. But if they are not in suflicient numbers to excite 
competition, it is almost destruction to the cane sugar, because 
the central sugar factory then fixes absolutely the price of the 
raw material. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is reasonable and is perfectly 
natural. We are facing that condition now, so far as the Fili- 
pinos go. As it is, he is producing this sugar [exhibiting]. 
This law makes the American Sugar Refining Company his only 
purchaser; the only customer he has. To establish a number 
of centrals in the Philippines would give the cane grower the 
competition which might exist locally between those centrals. 
It is a presumption that is altogether unwarranted that there 
would be but 1 central when there is a market for 300,000 
tons; there would be 15 or 20. There are hundreds in Louisi- 
ana, where there are produced about 350,000 or 400,000 tons at 
most. You have 245 centrals in Louisiana now, and Louisiana 
is producing about 350,000 tons. The largest number of these 
centrals that ever existed there, if I am correctly informed, is 
about 300. They have been concentrated until the number has 
now been reduced to 245. The smaller ones are not able to 
turn out as good a quality of sugar as economically as the large 
ones. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, just as good. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is the quality just as good? 

Mr. FOSTER. The process is the same. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Where is the market for the better grade 
of the centrifugal sugars like this [exhibiting]? You rarely 
send that sugar to the refinery. That is sold in the South to 
the trade—the candy makers, grocers, and so forth. Now, 
which would be better for the Filipino—to have exclusively and 
only the American Sugar Refining Company as the customer for 
his product, located in New York, or to have 20 or more centrals 
in the islands seeking his cane, to turn it into sugar, which 
they would sell either to the American Sugar Refining Company, 
or in Japan or China, or any place else where they could get 
the best market? Which would be better for the Filipino? I 
am not discussing this from the standpoint of American inter- 
est, but that of the Filipino. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Filipino sugar producer has always had 
China and Japan for his markets. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Until it was taken away from him by Java, 
by making a much better sugar. 
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Mr. FOSTER. So that the passage of this amendment or 
this bill will not in any manner give any better advantages to 
the Filipino than he enjoyed before its passage. 

I want to say to the Senate there is little or no money among 
the Filipino people generally. The sugar producer and the 
sugar planter is in rather a poor condition financially. Under 
this bill there is an opportunity for the Filipino himself to 
establish these small factories, and I believe that he will do it 
unless the foreign exploiter goes in there and establishes these 
mammoth factories, which will practically drive him out of the 
market. From the Filipino standpoint, in my judgment, the 
elimination of this provision of the bill would be the worst for 
him, because he can not get among his people and among the 
Jandowners there sufficient capital to establish one of these 
tremendous sugar factories. If these sugar factories are es- 
tablished, they are going to be established by foreign capital, 
and those refineries are going to be established just only in 
so far as they will benefit foreign capital. 

They will not be established for the benefit of the Filipino 
cane producer. They will be established solely in the interest 
of these exploiters, and they are going to exploit those islands 
just so long as the experiment proves advantageous and fur- 
nishes a return upon their capital. 

I do not believe with the Senator that there will be these fac- 
tories established in such numbers as will beget competition 
among the factory builders. I believe the result of factory 
building and the centralization of the manufacture of sugar in 
the hands of these mammoth central concerns will be the worst 
thing possible for the Filipino cane producer and the Filipino 
cane manufacturer, because he can not furnish the capital. 
The foreign capitalist will only furnish it in such quantities 
as will make a handsome return on his investment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator what has been 
the result of the concentration or the erection of these larger 
central factories in Louisiana. Has that been for the best in- 
terests of the cane growers of Louisiana or not? 

Mr. FOSTER. In some sections of the State it has been for 
the benefit of the sugar-cane grower, for the reason that they 
have been established in sufficient capacity and numbers to cre- 
ate competition. But where those factories have gone in other 
localities they, as a rule, have reduced the price to the cane pro- 
ducer—the cane grower—to just exactly what price they saw 
fit to pay for the raw material. 

Fortunately for us, railroads have sprung up in all the dif- 
ferent sections in the sugar-producing portion of the country, 
and there is competition within a radius of 100 miles. But 
unless we have that railroad competition these large factories 
would bear down—and the Senator can see it is reasonable that 
it would be so—the price of the raw material and pay for it as 
little as possible. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just as the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany does with the Louisiana product. 

Mr. FOSTER. Just about that 

Mr. BRISTOW. The question from the standpoint of the 
Senator is whether the central will bear down the cane grower 
harder than the American Sugar Refining Company. Would 
the Senator object to having this limit—imstead of being 500 
tons—fixed at the average amount produced by the factories 
now located in Louisiana and have that as the limit instead of 
500 tons? 

Mr. FOSTER. How was that? My attention was distracted 
for the moment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The average production of the sugar fac- 
tories in Louisiana is about 1,500 tons a year. Now, instead 
of haying a limit of 500 tons a year, which makes it impracti- 
cable, at least, to have a central factory located, say that that 
limitation be raised to the average production of the 245 fac- 
ories now in existence in Louisiana. Then these mammoth in- 
stitutions could not be established—not so much as they are 
in your State—because the production would be limited to the 
average. Would not that, then, open up an opportunity for 
investors to put in a central mill, believing that they could find 
their market for its full capacity? 

Mr. FOSTER. Senator, my judgment is that these large 
factories, if established in the Philippines, will be established 
by foreign capital entirely. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just as in Cuba and in Java and everywhere 
else. Of course, the Filipino has not the money to put up a 
factory. It will be established by Englishmen, or 
Americans. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Americans haye gone to Cuba and estab- 
lished these large factories. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All sugar factories in tropical countries 
have been put up by foreign capital. 


Mr. FOSTER. I do not know the exact number, but I under- 
stand very few of the old Cuban people have established any 
factories of any ence, 

Mr. BRISTOW. There never were sugar factories built by 
the Cubans themselves. They were always Spaniards or Eng- 
lishmen or Americans. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not want to see take place in the Philip- 
pine Islands what has taken place in Cuba, That is just ex- 
actly what this bill is providing against. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is there any cane-producing country in the 
world where the native population has established the factories? 
The very conditions surrounding the cane-growing regions 
seem to prevent that. The only purpose I have is to offer an 
opportunity for the establishment of central factories that will 
furnish a market to the Filipino for his cane and not compel 
him to grind it in an old wooden mill and turn out that kind of 
stuff [exhibiting] which practically has only one purchaser, and 
that is the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course the Senator knows that the process 
of making sugar in the Philippines is a very crude and primi- 
tive process, but there are a great many intermediate processes 
which will make a decided improvement upon that process. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is the best [exhibiting]. That is 89 
sugar. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Filipino has made no progress at all in 
making sugar. The brown sugar which is so earnestly yearned 
for, especially by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN], can be successfully made by the Filipinos in small facto- 
ries. That used to be the process in Louisiana. The process 
had to be changed because they could find no market for their 
sugar. The Filipino people can build up gradually those proc- 
esses, and I have no doubt that under this bill, with the pref- 
erence given to the Filipino, he will diligently build up a better 
process and a cheaper process for making his sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is no doubt that if you will raise 
this limitation to an amount that will justify capital in estab- 
lishing a centrifugal factory that will make a good quality of 
sugar, you will greatly encourage the production of sugar in the 
Philippine Islands, and you will make a better market for the 
farmer who grows the cane; and you will enlarge the market 
not only in the United States but elsewhere for the product of 
the sugar mills. But with this 500-ton limitation the tendency 
is to keep down that result, to prevent him from making the 
quality of sugar which will find a market in the world’s market. 

My purpose in seeking to remove this limitation or to increase 
it is for the purpose of giving him an opportunity to develop the 
sugar there the same as in every other sugar-producing country 
in the world. I have asked Senators to consider this merely 
from the standpoint of the Filipino, not from the standpoint of 
the Filipino as a competitor with Louisiana. I am asking the 
Senator from Louisiana to give the Filipino an opportunity in 
the Philippine Islands under the same conditions that exist in 
his own State. The mills that produce this sugar [exhibiting] 
now turn out from 50 to 100 tons, as they did in Louisiana be- 
fore centrifugal factories were established. But would the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana turn back to the old way? Does he seek 
by this to prevent the Filipino from making the progress he has 
made and which his State has made? That is the result that 
is sought by this legislation. Under the pretense of building up 
a market here for 300,000 tons of his sugar and helping him 
you are putting an impediment here that makes it practically 
valueless to him, and that is what I am objecting to. 

Now, as to whether the importation of this sugar would be 
desirable from the standpoint of the American sugar producer, 
that is a different question. It depends wholly upon another 
proposition, and I am perfectly willing to consider that later. 
It is a question as to whether we are willing to jeopardize the 
interests of the American sugar producer to the extent of admit- 
ting 300,000 tons more of tropical cane sugar to compete with it. 
That is all there is in that. If that is not desirable, and if a 
majority of the Senate believes that it ought not to be done, 
then they will vote against the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee. But if it is to be done, I want to ask the Senator if it 
should not be extended in the way that will be of the greatest 
benefit to the Filipino? If you want to help him, do not put 
in an impediment that will prevent him from finding a market 
except with one corporation for the sugar that he produces, 

The Cuban has not received any very large benefit from the 
20 per cent reduction in the tariff duty on Cuban sugar. The 
Filipino has not received any from the 25 per cent reduction, be- 
cause he is not sending as much sugar here now as he did 
before. Last year there was a small importation as compared 
with the year before. Take all the duty off instead of 25 per 
cent, and he will get, I think, some benefit, but he will get very 
little. If you will fix the limit at 1,200 tons or 1,000 tons, and 
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if 300,000 tons are ever imported, there would have to be 30 or 
more factories to make it. Then there would be competition. It 
could not all be absorbed by any one institution. Would it not 
be better for the Filipino to raise the limit to 1,000 or 1,200 tons 
than to leave it at 500? Would it not be better for him to have 
that limitation, which is less than the average production of the 
245 factories that now exist in Louisiana? 

Mr. FOSTER. Is the Senator asking me a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think so, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why is it not better to have as good fac- 
tories in the Philippines as in Louisiana? 

Mr. FOSTER. Because conditions are entirely different. 
The factories in Louisiana are built up very largely by indi- 
vidual capital. It has been the outgrowth of many years. 
Our own people build their factories. Very frequently the 
factories are built by the owners of large plantations, But in 
the case of the Philippines, the Filipino himself is not going to 
be able to establish any such factory as the Senator wishes. 
The factory must be established by foreign capital. The Fili- 
pino then will be practically driven out of the market so far as 
the erection and construction of any small factory is concerned, 
and the cane producer will be practically at the mercy of the 
large central factory. 

In my judgment, if you allow this provision to remain there 
will be hundreds and hundreds of factories with a capacity of 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 pounds that will spring up over those 
islands. At least I am afraid that they will do so, because I 
am not in favor of encouraging the production of the sugar in- 
terest of the Filipinos to the detriment of the sugar interest 
of our own country. But it is my deliberate judgment that if 
this preference is given to this million pounds of sugar, or 500 
tons, if you please, it will encourage the establishment of small 
sugar factories in those islands by the Filipino people them- 
selves. If you are looking for their benefit, it looks to me that 
this is more favorable to them than to encourage the establish- 
ment of large central factories. This does not prohibit the estab- 
lishment of those factories, but it simply gives a preference in 
these markets to the product of the smaller factories. It ap- 
pears to me that it is to the interest of the Filipino, if you con- 
sider it from that standpoint, to haye this limitation placed 
upon the importation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator does not believe that there 
will be any central factories established in the Philippine 
Islands under this legislation. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt of it, absolutely none in the 
world, because the sugar-factory interests in my State during 
the earlier period of their establishment were largely small fac- 
tories producing, some of them, I think, not over 500,000 pounds, 
running up to 700,000 to 1,000,000 to 1,200,000, some of them 
now to over 20,000,000. But those sugar factories did fairly 
well. Of course the Senator understands that with the con- 
centration of large factories, the employment of fewer people, 
and the economies practiced they can make the sugar cheaper 
than smaller factories can; but this has been a process that has 
been worked out gradually in our State. I have no doubt if 
this measure passes it will encourage the establishment of the 
smaller factories and will result in competition all over the 
island for the raw material. Otherwise, I am afraid that the 
factories will be the large central factories built by foreign 
capital and will deter and prevent the development of the sugar 
manufacture in small factories, looking at it from the Filipino 
standpoint. 4 

Mr. BRISTOW. The information which comes to me 
and I think the Senator from Louisiana will not be able to con- 
trovert it is that the successful development of sugar produc- 
tion in every country in the world at this time demands that 
sugar be made by the centrifugal process, and with the limita- 
tion of 500 tons a year to be produced it is not an inyiting field 
for the establishment of this kind of sugar factories. The sugar 
factory is the market place for the cane grower. It is just like 
the creamery business in the West. The farmer gets a great 
deal more for his cream than when his wife used to make it 
into butter and sell it at the country store. The large cream- 
ery is making a market for the cream that is separated from 
the milk on every farm in the country, and nobody can deny 
that it has given the farming community a very great increase 
in the profits on their milk. 

To refuse to permit the establishment of central sugar fac- 
tories that can take this cane and grind it in an economical 
way, so as to get the greatest result, is to refuse to permit the 
Filipino to utilize the processes and the results of modern de- 
velopment and thus cheapen the production of his sugar. The 
sugar production of the islands is now at a very low stage, and 
it is to help it that we are trying to legisiate here; and it is 
proposed to incorporate into the legislation the very provision 


which would prevent us from doing them the good we are seek- 
ing to do. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Senator does not mean to say that this 
will preyent the establishment of the large factories? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Simply because a preference is given to the 
markets of this country? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No man with capital to invest is going to in- 
vest his capital in a sugar factory when he can produce but 500 - 
tons a year and find a market for it, because the expense is too 
great for that amount of production. 

Mr. President, I want to withdraw the second aniendment 
that I offered, and offer a substitute for it. In line 15 I strike 
out “five hundred“ and substitute“ one thousand.” That is the 
second amendment. I will wait until the first amendment has 
been acted upon. 

Mr. LODGE. One amendment is pending. The second amend- 
ment can not be yoted on now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
I understand that he is urging that in order to help the Fili- 
pinos, it is necessary to enable them to avail themselves of 
modern methods in the production of sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Exactly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Modern methods involve, first, a planta- 
tion on a large scale; second, a radial railroad to bring in the 
cane to the central factory; and, third, a central factory. I 
understand these things are lacking in the Philippine Islands, 
and to the lack of these things is attributable the inferior 
quality of their sugar and the smallness of the output. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is correct. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand the Senator is not as yet 
committed to the committee amendment, but that he is simply 
arguing now on the question as to whether it is desirable to 
admit Filipino products free into our country, and the question 
as to what is the best policy for the Filipino in case we do. I 
will ask him whether this is not a very involved way of giving 
the Filipino people a subsidy? Under the amendment the 
Filipinos will be entitled to bring into this country 300,000 tons 
of sugar duty free, and if that sugar is of high quality, as it 
doubtless will be if large interests engage in its production 
there, it means that that sugar will escape a tariff duty of 
about $35 a ton, which would otherwise be paid into the Federal 
Treasury, making a total for the entire year of ten and a half 
million dollars. That is the subsidy which it is proposed the 
United States Government shall pay in order to stimulate the 
Philippine production of sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator’s question bears 
upon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I just want to complete my question. 
Now, I ask the Senator whether, if this subsidy is contemplated, 
aggregating from nine millions to ten and a half millions annu- 
ally, in order to stimulate sugar production in the Philippines, it 
would not be better to directly appropriate a portion of that 
$10,000,000 and spend it in the construction of radial railways 
and of great mills, as public utilities, and thus enable the Fili- 
pinos to produce sugar and to contend with the world’s prices 
instead of the high, subsidized prices that exist in America; 
and whether we will not help the Filipinos more if we enable 
them by such direct aid involved in so large an expenditure of 
money to compete with the world for the world’s prices than if 
we give them a subsidy which will forever fasten them upon 
the subsidy bottle and will absolutely unfit them for continuance 
in the world’s markets? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator's question bears upon 
the desirability of permitting the 300,000 tons to come in more 
than to the immediate question as to whether this limitation 
should be made. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is true; but I am considering now 
the question simply in the interest of the Filipinos themselves, 
whether it is not best for us by direct appropriation to instruct 
them in improyed methods of agriculture, to give them the 
public utilities necessary to transport their cane to the mill 
and to crush the cane in the mill, and thus fit them to contend 
with the world in the world’s markets in the production of 
sugar, instead of fastening them upon this subsidy bottle in 
the United States, the result being that if the islands are 
once parted from us, as we all hope they may be, there will be 
a collapse of the industries of the islands, for they will be 
utterly unable then, accustomed as they will be to the stimu- 
lated and subsidized prices of America, to accept the lower 
prices of the world. 
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I am arguing the matter just as the Senator is, from the 

. standpoint of the interest of the Filipino people, with a view to 

making them a self-supporting people, a separate entity in the 

civilized world, capable of having their own fiscal system, un- 
complicated with that of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kansas several times dur- 
ing his speech made the statement that no one but the American 
Sugar Refining Company could handle the Filipino sugar and 
refine it. I have a letter from Doctor Niese, in which he says: 


Referring to Philippine sugars, I want to confirm what I stated to 
you in my letter of April 15, that every refinery in the United States 
can use the present grade of Philippine ae for refining purposes, and, 
if properly handled and equipped, should able to use it to the same 
advantage as other raw sugars. 

I am just in receipt of the following telegram in answer to 
one I sent to Willett & Gray, of New York: 


New Tonk, June 14, 1909. 
Hon. RERD Smoor, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Philippine Islands sugar was sold this year 2,800 tons to McCahan 
refinery, Philadeiphia ; also last year 5,000 tens to McCahan and 4,000 
tons to Arbuckle refinery; also three years ago 3,000 tons to Howell 
refinery and 3,000 tons to Arbuckle refinery. 

WILLETT & Gray. 


Mr. BRISTOW. That is a very small part. I did not. say 
every bit of it; I said practically all of it; and the Senator simply 
says that 5,000 tons were handled by the Philadelphia refiner ; and 
it is true that the Philadelphia refiner has handled more of the 
Philippine sugar than any other except the American Sugar 
Refining Company. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only object I had in bringing it to the 
Senator’s attention was to correct the idea that he gave me, at 
least, that the American Sugar Refining Company is the only 
concern that handles Philippine sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is practically the only concern. There 
have been some individual sales now and then, but the market 
for the Philippine sugar is the American Sugar g Com- 
pany. A representative of the Bureau of Insular Affairs called 
upon me and I asked him the direct question, and he said it 
was a matter of fact that practically all of it was sold to the 
American Sugar Refining Company. I talked with the repre- 
sentative of the Federal Refining Company, and he said the 
American Sugar Refining Company is the only one that handles 
to any advantage the Philippine sugar; that. some other re- 
fineries occasionally bought some of it, but they did it under 
a stress of circumstances; that it was undesirable, and that they 
were not equipped to handle it; that practically the American 
Sugar Refining Company was the only market for the sale of 
this sugar; that other refiners took it when they could not 
get all the Cuban or other sugar they needed; that Filipino 
sugar was not coming to the United States so much as it did 
last year, because of the uncertainty of the market for the sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT, The only object I had was to call attention to 
the fact that the American Sugar Refining Company is not the 
only concern that can handle that sugar, for there are three 
refineries here that can handle it and can refine the sugar. As 
to the amount of sugar purchased by each one of the refineries, 
I have nothing to say, but I do say that at least three of the 
refineries in the United States have purchased Philippine sugar 
and refined it In this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Occasionally there are conditions when, of 
course, if the American Sugar Refining Company refuses it, it 
would have to find a market somewhere, if it is here. These 
small purchases are insignificant. The largest purchase given 
is only one-seventh of the entire amount imported during one 
year. If six-sevenths has to find its market with the American 
Sugar Refining Company, it is practically the only market 
for it. 

To repeat what I said, the result of this legislation is to pre- 
vent the Filipinos from developing the sugar production of their 
islands, from producing a sugar that will command a market 
throughout the country, to confine their market to one institu- 
tion in the United States, the American sugar trust, and, in 
addition to that, you compel the Filipinos to buy refined sugar 
from the United States and cut them out from the markets of 
the world, which they have always heretofore enjoyed. That 
can not be denied, for it proposed to put the same provision 
in the Philippine tariff law that we have in our tariff law, in- 
cluding the Dutch standard. 

Whether we are justified in giving the Filipinos the market 
for 300,000 tons of sugar is not the question I am discussing. 
If the provisions of this law are made so that they get the high- 
est and largest possible advantage from this favor which we pro- 
pose to extend to them, we ought not to impose the burden upon 


them of purchasing their refined sugar from us at exorbitant 
prices, as they will have to pay. Unless the provisions in the 
bill are changed, I can not see how any Senator can vote for 
the measure if he wants to help the Filipino. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly must know that Presi- 
dent Taft spent a great deal of time in the Philippine Islan“ e, 
and that he is deeply interested in the welfare of the Filijcwso 
people. I want to say that this provision is indorsed by Presi- 
dent Taft, and he thinks it is for the benefit of the Filipino 

je. 


Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Utah will indorse the 
other declarations of President Taft in regard to the revision 
of the tariff now pending, we can soon come to an agreement in 
this Chamber. The President has demanded a revision of this 
tariff by reducing the exorbitant duties that are now in the 
present law, but his promise to the American people goes un- 
heeded by the members of the Finance Committee of this body. 

I can say no one has a higher regard for the President of the 
United States than have I, and the fact that he feels that it is 
a duty we owe to the Philippine Islands to give them this mar- 
ket is the only reason that I have considered at all the proposi- 
tion we have here. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a moment. I wish to 
suggest to the Senator further what would appear to me the 
unfairness and injustice of this proviso to the growers of to- 
bacco in this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, I would 
rather that the tobacco discussion would come up under tobacco, 
as I am only considering sugar. I take it for granted that there 
are others here who are very much interested in the tobacco 
production. If the Senator will pardon me, I would a little 
prefer that he will offer whatever suggestions he has to make in 
regard to tobacco when the tobacco provision is being discussed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was simply going to recur just a moment 
to one of the provisions in the amendment affecting tobacco. 
I agree to some extent with what the Senator has said regard- 
ing sugar. I am opposed, however, to the entire proviso. I 
do not believe that there ought to be any provision in the bill 
for the admission of sugar or tobacco or cigars from the Philip- 
pines free of duty. I submit that already, as has been indicated 
by the Senator very clearly, they have advantages sufficient 
over there to take care of themselves, and, as suggested by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NRWLANDS , they ought to begin to 
learn to work out their own salvation, with such encouragement 
as we can give in the right directions. 

I do not believe that we ought to go to this extent in en- 
deavoring to take care of the Filipinos, nor do I belieye we will 
work out permanent benefits to the Filipinos by provisions such 
as are submitted by this amendment. 

I quite agree in part with the Senator regarding his position 
on sugar. I submit also that in connection with this same 
amendment it is proper to observe that it is unfair and unjust 
to the growers of tobacco to admit 300,000 pounds of wrappers 
into this country free; that it is unjust and unfair to them to 
admit 1,500,000 pounds of fillers free of duty; and that it is un- 
just and unfair to the manufacturers of cigars in the United 
States to admit 150,000,000 cigars free of duty, Nor should we 
sacrifice the revenue on these commodities. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will ask the Senator to defer that discus- 
sion until it will apply. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will, of course, comply with the wish of 
the Senator. I only want to conclude in a few words, which will 
show the releyancy, my hope being to have the Senator favor 
striking out of the substitute the word “ Provided ” where it first 
appears and all that follows it. What I am saying is in line 
with the whole discussion with reference to this amendment, it 
seems to me. I thought it proper to direct the attention of the 
Senate to other provisions in this amendment or substitute, and 
urge that the whole proviso ought to be defeated. In addition 
to all that, both the provision with reference to sugar and the 
provisions with reference to tobacco will have the effect, I sub- 
mit, of enlisting and fastening in the Philippines American 
capital and American interests to such an extent that it will 
postpone, if not prevent, the final independence of those people. 

I hope to see the day, so far as I am concerned, when the 
Filipinos will run up the flag of the new Philippine Republic, 
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We can not expect that day to come when sugar interests and 
tobacco interests will have exploited those islands and become 
largely concerned in the development of those several interests 
on their own account. The proposed amendment encourages that 
prospect. So, I submit, it is not to the best interest of the 
Filipinos themselves nor is it wise on our part to indulge in a 
policy such as is contemplated by the amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah which specific provision it is that the Senator thinks the 
President is anxious to have enacted? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he is anxious to have the whole para- 
graph enacted. I do not feel like holding out any one particu- 
lar part of the paragraph, but I think 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator think that the President 
indorses the policy of compelling the Filipinos to buy American 
refined sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question, of course, as to construc- 
tion. The Senator from Kansas puts that construction on it. 
I do not think the President puts that construction on it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator from Utah think that 
under this provision the Filipinos will buy their refined sugar 
as they are buying it now, from other countries, instead of 
from the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand it, the Filipino people are 
not buying refined sugar, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator claim that they are using 
their own sugar to-day? If so, he is entirely mistaken. They 
are buying it in large quantities. = 

Mr. SMOOT. How much sugar do they buy? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have the amount right here. They bought, 
in 1908, the following amounts from the following nations: 
From the United States, 8,739 pounds 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to tell the Senator what kind of sugar 
it was. It was cube sugar, the finer sugar, and it was bought 
in the islands by Americans there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is refined sugar, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is bought by the American people living 
there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Has not an American living in the Philip- 
pine Islands some rights? 

Mr. LODGE. There were 4 tons bought. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Much more than that. From the United 
Kingdom they purchased, last year, 3,104 pounds; from Ger- 
many, 160,905 pounds; from the Netherlands, 906 pounds; from 
China, 12,553 pounds; from Hongkong, 2,922,000 pounds; from 
the British East Indies, 17,530 pounds, and so forth. In all, 
they purchased 3,197,799 pounds of refined sugar last year. 
‘They bought that from the different markets as other countries 
buy it. 

This provision not only compels them to sell their crude sugar 
to the American Sugar Refining Company in the main, but it 
also imposes upon them the excessive tax of $1.90 per hundred 
pounds on all refined sugar that they might buy from other 
countries for their own consumption. It imposes the No. 16 
Dutch standard into their sugar tariff, and it imposes a heavier 
tax on the sugar they purchase than on any other commodity 
that they use, except tobacco. Why should that be done? 

Mr. LODGE. The reason is perfectly obvious, Mr. President. 
It is to prevent the introduction of foreign sugars there and 
the export of foreign sugars to this counry under the guise of 
Philippine sugars. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; and why can they not introduce 
other kinds of merchandise and export it here the same way? 
Is sugar the only article that they use that they could export 
from the Philippines here? 

Mr. LODGE. It is the only article on which any extensive 
fraud of that kind is likely to take place. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg to disagree with the Senator. There 
are a thousand articles they could import fraudulently; for in- 
stance, cotton goods or woolen goods, or wools or any other 
similar article. They do not produce wools there now, though 
they might at some future time, but anything that they pro- 
duce there they could send here in the same way. 

Mr. LODGE. The duties on everything except sugar and 
tobacco are the duties of the Philippine tariff. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why should not the same duties of the 
Philippine tariff apply to tobacco and sugar imported into the 
Philippines as to other commodities? 

Mr. LODGE. The other commodities are under a different 
rate entirely. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They come in here free. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; they come in here free. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is no limitation. 

Mr. LODGE. If they are manufactured in the Philippine 
Islands. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. So sugar comes in exactly under 
the same provision now, and the same provision applies to for-. 
eign sugar that might be imported into the Philippine Islands 
and exported here that applies to every other article of mer- 


chandise. All other articles of merchandise, except rice, to- 
bacco, and sugar, come into the United States from the Philip- 
pines free if a Philippine product. Why should not sugar come 
in in the same way and be placed upon the same basis, because, 
in my judgment, there is no more danger of fraud in sugar than 
in any other article that comes here? 

Mr. LODGE. That may be the Senator’s judgment, but my 
own impression is that it would be much more serious, All the 
money, however, collected as revenue on sugar goes into the 
Philippine treasury. None of it comes to us. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; and there will be none collected 
on refined sugar, as there is none collected on refined sugar 
in the United States of any consequence. It simply means that 
you will confine the opportunity of the Filipinos to purchase 
refined sugar to the United States; compel them to buy it from 
us, and impose upon them this burden which, in my judgment, 
has been very unjustly imposed upon the American people. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if we are going to limit the 
amount of sugar and tobacco to the production of the Philip- 
pine Islands, I think we ought to take every precaution that 
that sugar and tobacco should be the product of the islands, and 
that it should not be the product of Java or some other place. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am in absolute accord with the Senator on 
that. I believe that the same provision should be applied to 
sugar which applies to other articles of commerce, because it is 
not intended that other Philippine products that come to the 
United States shall be brought from any place else. It is simply 
a limitation that applies generally, and it ought to be applied 
to sugar the same as to other articles of commerce. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have covered this point; but F 
want to repeat, with all the emphasis that I can, that the limita- 
tion placed in this bill opens up a market in fact for 300,000 
tons of raw sugar for the American Sugar Refining Company at 
its own price. It helps to some extent the sugar producer _of 
the Philippines, and it greatly increases the cost of the light- 
colored raw and refined sugars to the people of those islands; 
but it also fastens the grip of the sugar trust upon the sugar 
commerce of those islands, It will fix the price that it will pay 
them for their raw sugars and the price that the people shall 
pay to it for all the other grades of pure and refined sugar that 
the people of the islands consume. 

Mr. NEWLANDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to yield to me 
for a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to offer an amendment, and to have it 
pending. 

Mr. BULKELEY. 
at this moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment pending is the one 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator from Kansas—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas had also 
read another amendment, which he stated he intended to offer 
as soon as the first one was disposed of. 

Mr. STONE. But he did not wish to have them acted on at 
this time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am ready to vote now on the first amend- 
ment that I have offered, and any further amendments may be 
yoted on afterwards. ? 

Mr. STONE. I will offer this amendment, with the consent 
of the Senator, in his time and have it pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
read for information, with the understanding that it is to be 
offered by the Senator from Missouri as soon as the other 
amendments are disposed of. i 

Mr. STONE. Intended by me to be offered at that time. 
The amendment is to insert at the end of the amendment the 
words I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert at the end of the 
paragraph already agreed to the following: ö 


And provided further, That it is hereby declared not to be the policy 
and purpose of the United States to maintain permanent sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands, but to exercise authority in and over said 
islands only so long as may be necessary, not to exceed fifteen years 
from and after the passage of this act; to organize and establish u 
native 8 capable of maintaining public order in said islands, 
and until such international agreements shall have been made between 
the United States and foreign countries as will insure the independence 


I inquire what is the amendment pending 


„ot said islands and the people thereof. 
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Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
merone the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. j 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Crane Heyburn Piles 
Bankhead Crawford Hughes Rayner 
Borah Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley Cummins Johnston, Ala, Scott 
Brandegee avis Jones Simmons 
Briggs pew Kean Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dick La Follette Smith, 
Brown Dillingham L e moot 
Bulkeley Dixon McCumber Stephenson 
Burkett Dolliver Martin tone 
Burnham Elkins Money Sutherland 
Burrows Fletcher Nelson Taliaferro 
Burton Flint Newlands Tillman 
Carter Foster Nixon Warner 
Chamberlain ye Oliver _ Warren 
Clapp Gallinger Overman Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Gore Page 

Clay Guggenheim Perkins 


Mr. CRAWFORD (when Mr. GAMBLE’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. GAMBLE] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. Hatre’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. Harr] is detained at home. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


NOBODY WANTS THE PHILIPPINES—IT IS MERELY A QUESTION OF GETTING 
OUT WITH CREDIT. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the pro- 
posed amendment admitting Philippine sugar and tobacco free 
of duty to our markets; not because I wish to protect American 
cane or beet sugar, but because the proposed subsidy to Philip- 
pine products will, in my judgmeat, bind those islands to us 
indissolubly and forever. Since Dewey's victory in Manila Har- 
bor the United States and the Philippines have been under the 

.tyranny of an accident. Each country desires to be free from 
the other. The Filipinos, from the highest to the lowest, from 
the richest to the poorest, from the most intelligent to the most 
ignorant, desire independence and aspire to complete national 
life. The people of the United States desire to be freed from 
the burden, the perplexity, the responsibility, and the danger 
which permanent occupation of the Philippines involves. 

We realize that there has been no glory in their conquest nor 
profit in their occupation; that the islands are almost worthless, 
agriculturally and commercially; that they are out of the line 
of travel and commerce, and constitute no link in our trade 
with China and Japan; that, unlike Hawaii, they constitute no 
part of our defensive line, but, on the contrary, their occupation 
obtrudes us into all the problems, jealousies, contentions, and 
possible wars of Asiatic peoples, and will some time involve us 
in an oriental war, 7,000 miles from our base, more costly than 
the billion-dollar Boer war was to England. 

All illusions have vanished. The prevailing feeling of the 
American people is regret that we are there and a longing to 
get out creditably. We have no wish to hold them as a subject 
dependency or to exploit them. We wish to execute quickly 
our self-imposed trust, to train them in a common language, in 
industrial pursuits, and in capacity for self-government, and 
then to retire. Our only differences arise as to methods of 
training and time of retirement; but the temporary nature of 
our occupation and the nature of our trust are evident from the 
history of congressional action, the declarations of party plat- 
forms, and the utterances of party leaders on both sides. 

Thus far our policy has been in the main to regard the 
Philippine government as a separate entity, with its own offi- 
cials, laws, and revenue system, the only connecting link being 
the Philippine Commission, which governs the islands under 
authority given by Congress. 5 


If THEY ARE EVER TO BE FREE, THE ISLANDS MUST NOT BE MADE ECO- 
NOMICALLY DEPENDENT UPON US. 


But if we complicate their tariff system with ours and grant 
the enormous subsidies on sugar and tobacco secured by this 
amendment, the two countries will be so bound together by 
these subsidized interests that it will be difficult to separate 
them. If American interests take control of this subsidized 
production, they will strongly exercise their influence against 
legislation tending to their separation, and if the Filipinos be- 
come the beneficiaries of these subsidies, they will find that when 
the separation comes the drop from the subsidized prices in 
America to the lower level of the world’s prices will produce an 


instant collapse of all their industries. If the Philippines are 
at some time to be independent and self-supporting, their people 
must accept the world’s prices for their ‘products. It is the 
height of folly to accustom them to the subsidized prices of 
this country. 

The purpose of permitting the Philippines to import 300,000 
tons of sugar annually into the United States without the pay- 
ment of the duty at present imposed upon foreign importations, 
and amounting to about $35 per ton, is to enable the Filipino 
producers to receive in our markets, without the payment of 
duty, nearly double the price which they can get anywhere else 
in the world; for the duty on sugar makes the American price 
of sugar nearly double the world’s price. 

This legislation means the diversion of nearly $10,000,000 
annually from the American Treasury into the pockets of Fili- 
pino producers and without lowering the price of sugar a penny 
to the American consumer. It is claimed that this advantage 
will stimulate the production of Philippine sugar, and thus 
promote prosperity there. But to what extent will this help 
the Filipino people in acquiring a common language, in receiv- 
ing better industrial training, and in learning the methods of 
self-government? 


DIRECT GRANTS PREFERABLE TO SUBSIDIES. 


It would be much better, if we are to make this benefaction, 
to give it directly to the Filipino government, which can expend 
it for these worthy purposes, and not to the Filipino planters or, 
as will ultimately prove to be the case, to the sugar trust itself, 
which will doubtless obtain a monopoly of the production of 
sugar there, as it is now acquiring it in Cuba. 

If we were to give the Filipino people $10,000,000 annually, 
let us do it in a way that will absolutely secure the benefit 
to the masses of the Filipino people, and not to interests that 
will simply exploit the Filipino people. This will mean honest 
bookkeeping between the two countries and will be much more 
praiseworthy than giving $10,000,000 annually to the sugar 
planters in the Philippines, whether Filipino or American, in 
the hope that a part of it will filter down to the masses of the 
people. 

Let me call attention here to the fact that direct aid would 
probably extend only over a few years, while this subsidy of 
$10,000,000 will last as long as these tariff laws, and in twenty 
years will mean that $200,000,000 will be diverted from the 
American Treasury into the pockets of the producers of Filipino 
sugar, whether those producers be Americans, including the 
sugar trust, or the Filipino planters themselves. 

The training of the Filipino people for self-government means 
that all the children shall be trained to speak English, as no 
other common language is possible; that they must be trained 
in habits of thrift and industry, and taught improved methods 
of agriculture and of manufacture; and that they must be 
trained in self-control and the principles of free government. 
All this can possibly be done in time, with the aid of money. 
But the Philippines are poor. The total revenue, insular, pro- 
vincial, and municipal, is not more than $17,000,000 annually— 
a little more than the amount required for the government of 
the District of Columbia. 

The United States has undertaken the paternal work of train- 
ing 7,000,000 people in self-control and the principles of self- 
government. The Filipinos have demonstrated their inability 
to produce wealth in competition with the rest of the world. 
Their total exports last year to all countries were only $32,000,- 
000. During the last ten years they have been unable to raise 
enough rice for home consumption. If we would accomplish 
our benevolent purpose, they must be helped; but it would be 
better to help them by direct appropriation, rather than through 
subsidized industries. The former would be effective and eco- 
nomical; the latter, ineffective and costly. 

But, assuming that the $10,000,000 of annual sugar subsidy 
will go mainly to the Filipino laborers, shall we really do them 
a service by accustoming them to a price for their sugar which 
is double what they can get from the rest of the world? Is 
it just to them to accustom them to the subsidy bottle? Is it 
just to them to accustom them to prices which it will be im- 
possible for them to realize when independence comes? Will 
not the ending of the subsidy and the reduction of the favored 
prices which they have received for their products plunge them 
into such a condition of suffering and distress as they have 
never yet realized? Subsidizing production with fictitious prices 
is one way to stimulate it, but artificial aid can not be suspended 
without intense suffering. 

The right way to help the Filipinos is to train them in self- 
sustaining methods. The declared purpose of the whole moye- 
ment in the Philippines is philanthropic. Philanthropy always 
costs the philanthropist something. But this proposed scheme 
of philanthropy through subsidized inflation of prices to be ob- 
tained in America creates grave danger in the future. If we 
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are bent upon real philanthropy, we should appropriate the 
additional amount necessary and let our books show the loss. 
SUBSIDY WILL DEFEAT WITHDRAWAL. 


But above all things it must be recollected that the surest 
way of tying the islands to us for all time is to subsidize the 
industries of those islands. 

Build up by subsidy and bounty sugar and tobacco production 
in the Philippines; extend your coast and navigation laws to 
those islands; give Americans a monopoly of transportation and 
a monopoly of production of the subsidized products; add to all 
this the artificial prosperity caused by subsidized prices and you 
will create factors that will absolutely defeat any future legis- 
lation tending to our withdrawal from the Philippines. 

By a system of direct aid, instead of subsidized aid, the de- 
sired end of ultimate withdrawal with honor would be accom- 
plished, with the maintenance in the Philippines of an abso- 
lutely separate autonomy, at a cost which is nothing compared 
with the sum we shall actually pay if the subsidy system is fol- 
lowed during the next twenty years, and with the infinitely 
better result that instead of being tangled in tariff and naviga- 
tion complications impossible to sever without causing untold 
distress, the islands will be self-sustaining, self-supporting, and 
self-governing, the only connection of this country being the 
Philippine Commission, acting as a higher house, and the gov- 
ernor-general as chief executive. 

By this means we may establish in twenty years a complete 
autonomous government in the Philippine Islands—a govern- 
ment uncomplicated with our own, with its own fiscal system, 
and with all the branches, judicial, legislative, and executive, 
that are essential in a national life. Then, when the time 
comes to cut the tie, it will be a safe and easy matter to sub- 
stitute Filipinos for Americans on the commission and to sub- 
stitute a Filipino goyvernor-general for the American governor- 
general; and after neutralizing the islands by international 
agreement and reserving a naval and coaling station, to permit 
the Filipinos, trained to hold their own in the struggle without 
subsidized aid, to take their place as a thoroughly individu- 
alized nation among the nations of the world. 

THE “OPEN DOOR” IN ASIA. 


There is another view to be taken of this Philippine policy, 
and that is that it violates the spirit of the open-door” 
policy in the Orient, insisted upon by Mr. Hay and since as- 
serted by our Government. It is true that that policy was 
declared by Mr. Hay regarding China, but it applies in its 
spirit to the entire Orient. Mr. Hay’s purpose was to have a 
clear understanding with Japan and the great European powers 
that, regardless of all readjustments in their relations to China, 
the open door and equal trade privileges should be maintained 
for all nations, 

When Japan attacked Russia in Korea and Manchuria her 
Government took care to assure the civilized world that there 
was no disposition to violate this policy; that her purpose was 
to maintain the integrity and the independence of Korea, to 
protect Manchuria against Russian aggression, and to keep 
the door open in both countries to the trade of the world with- 
out preference to Japan in any form. The relations of Japan 
to Korea and, in a less degree, to Manchuria resemble some- 
what the relations of the United States to the Philippines. In 
both cases it was declared that the war was not for conquest 
or for commercial advantage. It is true that the Philippines 
fell into the possession of the United States by an accident not 
contemplated when the war with Spain commenced; but it is 
to be assumed, of course, that the United States, having de- 
clared to the world that her position in the Philippines was that 
merely of discharging a sacred trust to the people of those 
islands, would not, while contending for the open door in Man- 
churia and all China, close the door in the Philippines. Under 
this tariff arrangement it is proposed to give the United States 
an advantage in trade in the Philippines not enjoyed by other 
countries; and if we follow this up by giving to American 
shippers, as is proposed, the monopoly of transportation be- 
tween the Philippine Islands themselves and between those 
islands and this country, we will practically close Japan, China, 
and other countries out of their present trade with the Philip- 
pines. Can we afford to take so inconsistent a position? Can 
we close the Philippines against the trade of sister oriental 
countries, as well as European countries, while we are clamor- 
ing for the open door in China? 


THE RIGHT WAY TO HELP THE FILIPINO. 


I wish to add one word upon the subject discussed by the 
Senator from Kansas. As I understand his argument, it is ad- 
dressed entirely to the consideration of this question as it re- 
lates to the interests of the Filipinos themselves. He was con- 
tending that it was best to facilitate there the erection of great 


central factories, which could deal with the question of sugar 
production in a large way and thus enable the Filipinos to pro- 
duce a high grade of sugar which would command a better price 
in the world’s markets, instead of the low grade of sugar which 
they now produce, 

I have no doubt that sugar production is one that requires 
centralized operation. In the first place, you have to deal with 
a large area of territory. In many cases you have to provide 
for irrigation, which means large works of a costly character. 
You have to provide a radial railroad running from the mill to 
all parts of the large plantation, on which the cane can be trans- 
ported to the central mill, and you have to provide a central 
mill in which this cane shall be crushed. 


It is of course impossible for an individual producer of 
sugar, owning a few acres of land and producing only a few 
tons of sugar, to engage in this system of centralized operation. 
It is a form of operation that necessarily tends to monopoly, 
and it should therefore always be a regulated monopoly. My 
own view has been, with reference to this matter, that it is 
best in the first place to facilitate the control of very large 
areas, so that great corporations can undertake the construction 
of irrigation works, of radial railways, and of central factories; 
and then, when all that is done, the law itself should provide for 
a system of gradual decentralization under which these estates 
shall be divided up and sold in small holdings, within a period 
sufficient to insure a profit to the promoters of the enterprise 
and under which the irrigation works, the radial railway, and 
the central factory should be held as public utilities, under 
public regulation, for the service of all. That is the only way 
in which we can develop free and independent citizens in a 
country that is devoted to sugar culture. Otherwise, you will 
always have these large plantations and the laborers attached 
to the soil in a semiservile capacity, without any right in it, 
and without those rights which are absolutely essential to citi- 
zens in a free government. 

In pursuance of that humane purpose to which President 
Taft has devoted a large part of his life with singular disin- 
terestedness, it is suggested that this assistance should take the 
practical form of direct aid to the Filipino people in the great 
work of education and industrial development rather than in 
bounty or subsidy to exploiting interests. 

We can take up the great work of the improvement of the 
methods of agriculture in those islands. Their methods of agri- 
culture are the crudest possible. Organize there your agricul- 
tural schools, such as you have in this country. Train the 
younger generation in improved methods of production, and if 
you choose then to establish as self-supporting public utilities 
these radial railways, these irrigation works, these central sugar 
mills, imposing a charge for the use of the water and for the 
carrying and the grinding of the cane, you will have a system at 
a tithe of the cost imposed by this subsidy system that will be 
of real service to the Filipino people, that will advance them 
in the acquisition of a common language, that will advance 
them in industrial training, that will increase their capacity for 
the production of wealth, and that will enable them to meet 
competition in the world’s markets. 

I understand, of course, the answer to all this is that it in- 
volves paternalism, and of course we all stand aghast at pater- 
nalism in our own country when it involves the protection of the 
masses. The prevailing form of paternalism which we enjoy 
in this country is that which consists in giving benefactions and 
privileges to the great corporations and interests. 

But confessedly the whole Filipino programme is an experi- 
ment in philanthropy. The whole government there is paternal. 
We are there discharging a trust. The United States is the 
self-imposed father of the Filipino people. If then the whole 
government is paternal, if the whole administration is paternal, 
why should we not make that paternalism effective, economical, 
and productive of results? 

Mr. President, these are the views which I entertain regard- 
ing the Philippine tariff. I am sincerely desirous of aiding 
President Taft in the work he has undertaken for developing 
the Philippine Islands. I honor the great courage, energy, en- 
thusiasm, and humanity which he has shown in that great work. 

I have been in the Philippine Islands, and so far as the ad- 
ministration of those islands is concerned, within the limited 
revenue which they enjoy, I have found nothing to criticise. 
The administration there is a credit to the United States, but 
the critical time has now come for us to determine what is 
the best method of developing the Filipino people—one of sub- 
sidies to great interests or one of aid directly to the people 
themselves. And the additional question is involved as to 
whether we shall pursue a system that will invite hostility in 
the entire Orient; that will close the Philippine Islands to the 
trade of China and Japan; that will arouse enmity and jealousy 
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and suspicion there; that will make every demand that we 
make for the open door in China absolutely inconsistent with 
our maintenance of the closed door in the Philippines; and, 
above all, we have to face the question whether we shall pur- 
sue an economic system regarding those islands that will tie 
them indissolubly to the United States, by the creation of its 
favored interests there, which we all know have been so power- 
ful in the history of the legislation of this country and which 
are likely to be as powerful hereafter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to have a yea-and-nay vote 
on that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have the amendment stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there a second to the demand 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BURKETT. What is the amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again report the first amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kansas, 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the printed amendment, line 5, 
after the word “ That,” strike out “sugar, refined or unrefined, 
and,“ and in line 9, strike out “sugar and.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment which has just been stated, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say, before a vote is taken on the 
amendment, that the amendment will remove the requirement 
in this bill which makes the United States sugar tariff laws a 
part of the Philippine tariff. If this amendment carries, it will 
allow the Filipinos to fix the same tariff on their sugar impor- 
tations as they do on all other importations into the islands, 
and it will not engraft what, to my mind, is the iniquitous pro- 
vision of the Dutch standard on the Philippine Islands, by 
which they would have to import all sugar under the same pro- 
vision that applies to its coming into the United States; that is, 
all the refined sugar. The House did not have any such pro- 
vision in the bill. This provision that I am contending against 
was incorporated in the bill by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and I do not think that it ought to prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll call will demonstrate that 
fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are we about to vote now on this proposition? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] desires to submit some remarks upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names. 


Bankhead Daniel Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Borah Davis Jones Root 
Bradley Depew Kean Scott 
Brandegee Dick La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dillingham Smith, S. C. 
Brown Dixon M mber Smoot 
Bulkeley Elkins McEnery Stephenson 
Burkett Fletcher Martin Stone 
Burnham Flint Money Sutherland 
Burrows Foster Newlands Ilman 
Burton Frazier Oliver Warner 
lap Gallinger Overman Narren 
Clark, Wyo Gore Page Wetmore 
lay Guggenheim Paynter 
Crane Hughes Perkins 
Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this 
amendment generally or the importance of putting in these 
provisions with respect to the Philippine Islands. The amend- 
ment proposed, on which the Senate is about to vote, is the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas taking sugar out, so 
that it may come into the Philippine Islands at a lower rate 
of duty than that imposed in the United States. Whatever 
tariff the Philippine Islands impose on their own can only be 
made subject to the approval of Congress, and whether it is 
arranged in this amendment, where it ought to be arranged, 
or whether separately, the Philippine tariff, which will shortly 
be before us, is not essential. 

The point is, in view of the gift we are making to them of 
exporting free 300,000 tons of sugar and a certain amount of to- 
bacco, whether it should not pay the same rate going into the 
Philippine Islands as into the United States. In the opinion 
of the committee, that was not an unreasonable provision. All 
the revenue from it will go into the Philippine treasury, > 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 
Mr. LODGE, I yield. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire why that is neces- 
sary in regard to sugar and not as to other articles of mer- 
chandise? 

Mr. LODGE. The reason is a very simple one. Under the 
law as it now stands everything from the Philippine Islands 
comes into the United States free except sugar and tobacco, 
which come in at a reduction of 25 per cent from the Dingley 
rates. This bill gives to the islands an additional privilege, of 
exporting to this country 300,000 tons of sugar free of duty 
and a certain amount of tobacco free of duty. 

There is great contention over that concession to the islands. 
There has been a strong effort made to make all articles free 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands. This 
is in the nature of a compromise between the contending in- 
terests—those who want to keep it all out and those who wish 
to have it all free. This is simply an arrangement which was 
thought fair to all parties, that the tobacco and sugar imported 
into the Philippine Islands, as they were to have these conces- 
sions in our markets, should pay the same rates of duty as they 
would pay coming into the United States; that it was only jus- 
tice to the sugar growers and tobacco growers of this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the question is, Why should an excep- 
tion be made in regard to sugar? On other articles of com- 
merce we do not impose the American tariff. 

Mr. LODGE. Because there has been an exception about 
sugar and tobacco from the beginning. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why should there be? 

Mr. LODGE. Because sugar and tobacco are the only prod- 
ucts in the Philippine Islands that compete with our home pro- 
duction. The other exports do not compete directly with the 
products of the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This relates to refined sugar, which 

Mr. LODGE. I ought to say in addition that since we took 
possession of the islands and deprived them of the Spanish 
market we remain their only market, and for that reason the 
concession has been made. 

Mr, BRISTOW. I beg to advise the Senator that he is very 
much mistaken. The Spanish never did consume Philippine 
sugar. They got their sugar from Porto Rico and Cuba. The 
market for Philippine sugar has been the United States and 
Great Britain very largely, always. It was before we got pos- 
session of the islands. We bought more sugar from the Fill- 
pinos before than we have ever done since. There is a great 
market in the United States; and we simply impose upon them 
the necessity of buying their refined sugar from us instead of 
from other people, as they have heretofore done, and we do not 
impose that necessity in regard to any other product that they 


use. 

Mr. LODGE. Except tobacco. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Except tobacco. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. This arrangement also involves compel- 
ling the Filipino people to pay the same price in their markets 
for refined sugar that the American people pay in theirs. In 
other words, the price will be very nearly double the world's 
price for sugar. Will not that be the effect, I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know precisely the present duty ou 
sugar. It is lower than ours, I know. I could not tell without 
looking at their tariff. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Instead of permitting our sugar to go in 
subject simply to a duty of 25 per cent, I understand you are to 
impose there a duty equal to the duty imposed in this country, 
which is upon refined sugar nearly 2 cents a pound, or double 
the world’s price. It seems to me that if you are engaged in 
an act of philanthropy to the Filipino people it is hardly the 
proper thing for us to put their consumers of refined sugar 
under the same burden the American people are under to-day, 
for under the present system we impose upon the consumers of 
sugar in this country a burden of $130,000,000 more annually 
than would be imposed if our present duty did not exist, and 
we raise the domestic price of sugar ‘to nearly double the 
world's price. It seems to me we should not force our highly 
protective system upon the Philippine Islands and compel them 
to pay for refined sugar double the world’s price by imposing 
this duty. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no desire to discuss the sugar schedule. 
The price of sugar in the United States, with the exception of 
England, is cheaper than in any other country. I do not care 
to go into that at all. This is a concession to the Philippine 
Islands. As chairman of the committee which has had their 
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affairs in charge for a good many years and having been much 
interested in them, I should like to give them a great deal more 
than we haye given them; but, speaking as their friend, I 
believe we are giving them a much better condition than they 
have had before, and to secure that I for one am ready to make 
certain concessions and to limit the amount and put an import 
duty on sugar similar to that which we have here. It will be 
no unreasonable burden to them. All the money will go into 
their treasury, and they will have to make it up by other means 
Di ae gpd a ira in ine 1E WUL NAT RAIN DOS 
uty. 

Mr. ELKINS. Has the Finance Committee followed the 
House provision in respect to sugar from the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. LODGE. In the main. We have modified the House 
provision somewhat. 

Mr. ELKINS. Over what the House allowed? 

Mr. LODGE. We reduced the amount on tobacco. 

Mr. ELKINS. And on sugar it is the same? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; 300,000 tons. 

Mr. ELKINS. That comes in free. 

Mr. LODGE. It comes in free. 

Mr. ELKINS. What will be the duty above 300,000 tons? 

Mr. LODGE. The same duty as on all sugar; the same as 


before. 
Mr. ELKINS. From Cuba they have 200,000 reduction? 
There is no reduction on anything above 


Mr. LODGE. 
300.000 pounds. 

Mr. ELKINS. I understand that if 300,000 pounds are im- 
ported it would have to pay a higher duty than the Cuban 
sugar. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; higher than they pay now. They come in 
at the Dingley rate. 

Mr. ELKINS. It seems to me this is a discrimination against 
the Philippines. They belong to the United States as much as 
the people of Arizona and New Mexico, territorially and other- 
wise, and we ought not to make any discrimination against 
them, especially in favor of a foreign country like Cuba. My 
theory is that the Filipinos are the same as the people of any 
other Territory, and why this discrimination or distinetion is 
made against them I do not know. I do not know much about 
the merits of the case. I am glad the committee has agreed to 
allow them 800,000 tons, but they are citizens of the United 
States, belonging to the United States, and I do not see why in 
the world Cuba should get an advantage over the Philippine 
Islands. I can not understand 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LODGE. Let me reply first to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I am not going to discuss our relations with the Philip- 
pine Islands. It is rather too large a topic. The islands are 
in our possession, and we want to treat them as justly and 
fairly and generously as we can. We can not legislate on a 
hypothesis. They are not citizens under the law. They are 
citizens of the Philippine Islands, made so by statute. It is not 
a Territory. The islands are simply within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

There has been for some years a strong effort in which the 
then Secretary of War and the present President of the United 
States has made every possible effort to have absolute free trade 
between the Philippine Islands and the United States. That 
has been resisted in regard to sugar and tobacco by the home 
producers of those two articles, and finally this compromise has 
been reached that we should let in a certain amount of sugar 
and a certain amount of tobacco free of duty. The Philippine 
Islands have never produced anything approaching either amount 
capable of export. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Will the Senator allow me? I understood 
the Senator to state that a compromise has been reached fixing 
the limitation. With whom? 

Mr. LODGE. Between the people who are interested on one 
side and the people who are pressing for it on the other. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I do not understand that there has been 
any compromise as far as tobacco is concerned in my State and 
in other States where they produce leaf tobacco for wrappers. 
I do not understand that there is any compromise on the part 
of the sugar manufacturers as to the quantity, except possibly 
the beet-sugar men. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the committee has been greatly misled 
by the information brought to it. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I had the honor myself to appear before 
the committee in opposition to it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not speaking of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. We have reached no compromise with him, 

Mr. BULKELEY. Perhaps you will have to. 


Mr. LODGE. We will see that by the vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I want to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts how the Delegates from the Philippine 
Islands stand on this amendment, because it seems to me we 
ought not to confer a benefit 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, they want a great deal more, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Do they want this? 

rei agai I understand they will accept this rather than 
no 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I am not advised, but it seems 
to me we ought not to confer benefits which they themselves do 
not desire. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is 
entirely in error when he says that the Philippine Islands never 
produced anything like 300,000 tons of sugar. 

Mr. LODGE. For export. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘They exported in one year 260,000 tons. 

Mr. LODGE. That I am aware of. That is the largest I 
think they ever exported. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is not very far from 300,000 tons. 

Mr. LODGE. But as a matter of fact, what they produce now 
for export is very far below that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the very purpose of this legislation is 
to encourage the production of sugar there. 

Mr. LODGE. It is. 5 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not fair to presume that they never 
will produce 300,000 tons when they have produced so nearly 
that amount. 

Mr. BURKETT. Already sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico 
is free. Suppose we admit 200,000 tons from the Philippines. 
What is the rate now on sugar imported into Porto Rico and 
into Hawaii? How much do they get on sugar? 

Mr. LODGE. The Dingley rate; the same as our own. 

Mr. BURKETT. Then, I understand, by striking out this 
provision, it would put the Philippines at an advantage over 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

Mr. LODGE. It would. 

Mr. BURKETT. With reference to buying sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It would put them in exactly the same po- 
sition as to sugar that they have as to every other article of 
commerce except tobacco. The Philippine Islands and Hawaii 
have the same provision as to sugar that they have as to every 
other article of commerce. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have nothing further to say. 
I do not care to go into the discussion of the Philippine Islands 
at this time. 

Mr. MONEY. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question for information. 

Mr. LODGE, Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I am asking for information. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts how it is practical to apply 
the remission of duty on 300,000 tons of sugar. You have a 
class of factories that produces less than 500 tons, and the 
next class produces over that amount. Suppose that the class 
first named produces the first half of the 300,000 tons or 200,000 
tons as a supposition, Then how are you going to divide among 
the producers of the next class the remission of this duty? I 
have asked for information, because I do not understand how it 
is to be done. I suppose probably it has been thought out by 
somebody. 

Mr. LODGE. It is provided in the bill that it shall go first 
to the producers of less than 500 gross tons in any fiscal year. 
That is easily understood. 

Mr. MONEY. I dispose of that, but 

Mr. LODGE. Then to the producers of the lowest output in 
excess of 500 tons in any fiscal year. 

Mr. MONEY. Then the result would be that after you get 
over 500 tons production there would be a discrimination in 
favor of somebody, and a discrimination against somebody to the 
amount of $1.68 per hundred pounds of sugar. That seems to 
me to be an inequality of favor or benefit which would be most 
inequitable. 

Mr. LODGE. After the lowest producers are exhausted then 
comes the next lower output until the 300,000 tons are made 
up. The purpose of the clause, as I understand it, is to prevent 
the establishment of one great concern there which would ab- 
sorb the whole 300,000 tons and send it all to the United States 
and prevent the small growers from getting any advantage from 
this reduction. 

Mr. MONEY. I know that is the purpose, and it is a very 
wise and benevolent purpose to prevent that monopoly, but 
still the difficulty is not solved. There is still a discrimination 
left. There is very little difference in the merit of the man who 
can produce 500 tons and the man who can produce 501 tons. 

Mr. LODGE, Very little. 
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Mr. MONEY. We can go on in that way to the highest pro- 
duction. But there must be somewhere, according to the bill, a 
discrimination in favor of somebody. I will take two plants 
adjoining. They make five and six hundred tons. One gets 
sugar admitted free of all duty. The other has a tax of $1.68 
per hundred pounds. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, if they go over the 300,000 tons. 

Mr. MONEY. Then they are on the wrong side of the breast- 
works, and there is a discrimination against one planter who 
may have swords crossed against him in the matter of labor 
and his hands taken away. There are a thousand sam in the 
competition of business which may interfere. I want some 
enlightenment on the point. I am not trying to ask a hard 
question, but I really would like to know if the Senator han in 
view any way by which the benefit can be so equalized that 
there will not be a discrimination? 

Mr. LODGE. If we wish to confine it to small producers, I 
do not think it is practical to confine it in any other way than 
that suggested in the bill. It seems to me that there is no other 
way practical. 

Mr. MONEY. I know the purpose of it. 

Mr. LODGE. We start out to discriminate in favor of the 
small producers, and we discriminate as they rise in proportion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MONET. If the Senator will excuse me, the fact that 
classes are named shows that the committee does not believe 
that the whole 300,000 tons will be covered by the first class. 
Then the next class is being considered, and it can not take all 
the sugar manufactured or produced by that class. Therefore 
the discrimination must be applied in some way that I do not 
ee REI: SORA AE T Cald RO 
stand it. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose that all substantially with the same 
gross output would be taken and the residue would be divided 
between them. There has to be a certain discretion in the ad- 
ministration of such a law. 

Mr. MONEY. I know how it can easily happen, as it hap- 
pens in the market every day, when a producer gets his crop 
to market. He says, I am within the provision of this bounty,” 
and it is extended to him. The other man is a little slower; 
he is on the wrong side of the mountain, for instance, 2,000 
feet higher up the mountain; his crop matures more slowly, 
and it does not get into market in time; and when he gets 
there the 300,000 tons have been supplied and the remission 
has been issued, and he must pay the tax. 

Another thing, in a tropical country you do not count the 
seasons as here; you can not have a man importing and mak- 
ing sugar, as in Louisiana. I have seen crops made in the 
Hawaiian Islands from cane 23 months old. You would see 
cane made in one part of an island, and six or eight months 
or a year afterwards the same thing would be going on some- 
where else. I presume the same condition holds in the Philip- 
pines, which I have never visited. So it seems to me as this 
remission of duty on 300,000 tons can only happen in the fiscal 
year, there is going to be an inequality in some way. I have 
not yet solved it in my own mind, and I would be glad to know 
if anybody has. 

That is the only question I desire to ask. I desire to relieve 
the bill from any inequality if it becomes a law. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is a matter which it is impossible 
to provide for absolutely in a statute. We can only indicate 
in a statute the preference to be given and then leave it to ad- 
ministrative officers to grant that discrimination in accord 
with the statute as fairly as they can. It is intended as a 
discrimination, of course. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LODGH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator may have answered the proposi- 
tion, but if he did I did not hear it. I assume that this pro- 
vision is framed for the benefit of the Filipinos primarily, 
What special benefit will it be to them to place this tariff on 
the refined and unrefined sugar imported into the Philippines? 

Mr. LODGE. To relieve them of all their tariff duties. Of 
course the Senator understands they have got to have money 
from tariff duties of their own. The only question is how 
much. 

Mr. President, when I satai a few moments ago that this pro- 
vision, as it passed the House and has been reported by the 
Finance Committee, was a compromise, I meant that the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
order to get legislation which they thought desirable, had to 
compromise with contending interests. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Let me finish answering the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. GLAY. 


Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not myself think they will be affected at 
all, but those people who thought they would be affected by the 
introduction of 300,000 tons of free sugar from the Philippines, 
or a certain amount of tobacco into this country, felt that it 
was only just to them that the Filipinos should pay the same 
rate of duty that they were obliged to pay when they imported 
sugar or tobacco. 

Mr. JONES. That special feature of this amendment is not 
specially, then, for the benefit of the Filipinos? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is done for the protection of our own 
people, and to put money in their treasury, of course. 

Mr. JONES. The tax raised by it goes into their treasury? 

Mr. LODGE. It goes into their treasury; every cent of it. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Massachusetts is fully aware . 
of the fact that at this time we import into the country a little 
over 300,000 tons of raw sugar paying the full duty of $1.683 
per hundred. If we let into this country 300,000 tons of raw 
sugar free hereafter, there will be practically no sugar coming 
into this country paying $1.683 per hundred. ‘Three hundred 
thousand tons of raw sugar pay into the Treasury of the United 
States about $10,000,000 revenue. If we let the people of the 
Philippine Islands bring into this country 300,000 tons of raw 
sugar, we take out of the Treasury of the United States 
$10,000,000. Does the Senator claim that any real, substantial 
benefit will accrue to the American consumer by reason of this 
fact, or does the Senator believe that the people of the Philip- 
pines will get a benefit of $10,000,000 equal to the $10,000,000 
revenue which we lose in this country? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course we shall lose the revenue if that 
amount of sugar is sent in. There is no question about that. 
That is the precise concession we make to the Philippine people. 
We give them our market to that amount, just as many years 
ago, before Hawaii was any part of this country, under a special 
treaty we admitted all Hawaiian sugars free of duty, which 
amounted to many, many millions. We gave it because we 
thought it was the interest of the United States to encourage 
and build up those islands, and the belief is that it is for the 
interests of the United States, and it is a matter of justice and 
fairness that we should give the Filipinos the opportunity to 
develop their industry and have access to our markets to that 
amount since they are in our on; and in return, of 
course, everything that is the product of the United States goes 
in there free of duty. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I will ask the Senator from Massachusetts what the annual 
production of sugar is in the Philippine Islands now? 

Mr. LODGE. It was about 143,000 tons last year. 

Mr. ELKINS. How much of that is home consumption? 

Mr. LODGE. It is all consumed in the islands or sold in 
China and Japan. 

Mr. ELKINS. None comes to the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. Very little. 

Mr. ELKINS. How long will it be before they can export 
the 300,000 tons contemplated in the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. I am sorry to say I think it will take them a 
very long time to approach it. 

Mr. ELKINS. With the ultimate demand, the Senator means, 
of Japan and China and their own home consumption. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I think it will be a long time before they 
send any considerable amount of sugar here. 

Mr. ELKINS. It would not be a substantial injustice to them 
to deny it? 

Mr. LODGE. If I take an interest in them and wish to see 
them prosper, I am afraid we shall lose very little revenue by 
the importation of 300,000 tons, and they will send very little 
sugar to this country. 

Mr. ELKINS. I am not concerned about the loss of revenue, 
I think it is a discrimination. I think they ought to belong 
to the United States, and I think they do, not only under the 
treaty, but by the purchase of the territory for $20,000,000; and 
we ought to make no discrimination against them whatever. 
That is my judgment. I regret to see any legislation in that 
direction. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not disposed to dispute the justice of the 
Senator’s position in that respect. I am representing here 
simply the committee, and this is in substance the provision 
of the House and the decision of the two committees as to what 
was best to be done under these circumstances, 
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Mr. ELKINS. One more question. How does the amendment 
of RE Senator from Kansas affect the Senate committee amend- 
men 

Mr. LODGE. It would not have any practical effect what- 
ever, because when we pass the Philippine tariff act, which we 
must pass as soon as this bill is out of the way, in order to make 
it conform to ours, you may be very sure that the same rate of 
duty will be placed on sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to say that the provision covered by the amendment now 
pending was incorporated in the House provision of the bill. 
Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I did not say that. I said the amend- 
ment in substance is in both the House bill and the Senate com- 
mittee’s bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the proposition to extend the tariff law 
on sugar to the Philippines was not in the House provision. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am aware of that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood the Senator to say that the 
Philippines would get the duty collected. Is it not a matter of 
fact that there would not be any duty collected, because the 
tariff on refined sugar is prohibitive, so that it would all be 
shipped from the United States to the Philippines and not be 
imported from any country that would pay a duty? 

Mr. LODGE. There is the provision as to refined sugar in 
the United States which is wholly the production of the United 
States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The production of beet sugar is 225,000 tons. 

Mr. LODGE. We do not produce in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Louisiana, and the beet factories, I think, altogether over 
1,200,000 tons. I can be corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; about that quantity. 

Mr. LODGE. We buy a thousand tons from Cuba. 

Mr. BRISTOW. More than that. 

Mr. LODGE. None of Cuba's could go into the Philippines 
except on the payment of duty, because it is not the growth and 
product of the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire, then, how can we tell 
whether the American refiners ship to the Philippines Cuban 
sugar? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that could be detected. I think it 
would be detected by the officials of the customs in the Philip- 
pines and here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Would it be any easier to detect fraud in 
importing it into the United States and refining it and sending 
it to the Philippines than in detecting fraud in importing it into 
the Philippines and then sending it to the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think it would. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that answers fully the objection the 
Senator offered to my amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think it does, That this country will 
export refined sugars to the Philippines it seems to me out of 
the question. Why should they send sugar all that distance 
when they have not enough to supply the home demand? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They doit. Why do they do it? 

Mr. LODGE. They do do it—when they send 8,000 pounds, 
four tons? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They get refined sugar from other countries. 
They consume about 3,000,000 pounds a year of refined sugar. 
They have been importing it from other countries. Now, you 
will compel them, if they still import that, to pay a much 
higher tax than they now pay, and then you will prevent them 
from getting the Java sugars or the German dark-colored 
sugars because you incorporate in this amendment the Dutch 
standard provision which is in the American law. So that 
you put a restriction upon the Philippine Islands consumption 
of refined sugar that was never before imposed, which was 
not in contemplation by the House provision, and which would 
be very much to the detriment of the Filipinos. Then it would 
not pay the duty, because it would go from the United States 
and be purchased much cheaper. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts a question. Perhaps I had better, repeat 
what he said, for fear I misunderstood it. Permit me to say, 
first, that after listening to this discussion I had about come to 
believe that perhaps we ought to put the regular American rate 
on sugar going into the Philippines from the outside world, be- 


cause we are throwing open our market, the greatest market in 
the world, to Philippine sugar. But about the time I got my 
mind made up along that line the Senator from Massachusetts 
stated, as I understood him, that we are not going to admit any 
sugar anyway from the Philippines; that they are not going to 
send any over here, and therefore if that is not true—— 

Mr. LODGE. I did not quite say that. 

Mr. BURKETT. The Philippines are getting practically noth- 
ing, and we are putting on to them our tariff rates. 

Mr. LODGE, I did not say that we are not going to admit 
their sugar, because we are going to admit it free up to 300,000 
tons. What I said was that, in my belief, it will take them a 
long time to reach that limit of 300,000 tons. I think it will 
take them a very long time, and a still longer time to reach the 
limit in the tobacco concession, but that it will encourage them 
and help them to have the market open to that extent on those 
two products I think is undoubted. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I have gathered from what 
I have listened to here that this provision with reference to the 
Philippines is the result of what we know has been the effort 
of a great many years on the part of then Secretary and now 
President Taft to encourage the industries of the Philippine 
Islands. I want to say that since I have been a Member of 
Congress, about ten years, I have seen one thing after another, 
with almost the regularity of the assembling of Congresses, rise 
up, as it seemed to me, to interfere with the beet-sugar industry 
of this country. I have never failed to observe what seemed 
to be a genuine friendliness on the part of the Congress for 
the beet-sugar industry of this country. Congress has always 
sought to encourage the production of beet sugar. Away back 
in the sixties beet-sugar machinery was admitted free of duty; 
again, in the McKinley law in 1890, the tariff was taken off of 
machinery that comes in to make beet sugar. In that law 
Congress also gave a bounty on American-produced sugar. 
In addition to this Congress gave a drawback on the taxes of 
sugar exported. We have done all manner of things to help 
the beet-sugar industry of this country; yet in some way or 
other, through the happening of events which we could not con- 
trol, there has been one thing after another during these last ten 
years which has been batting away and bumping away con- 
tinuously at the beet-sugar industry. 

But I want to say that notwithstanding that fact, notwith- 
standing the assaults upon it, I have seen the beet-sugar indus- 
try grow in those ten years and multiply its factories by five 
and increase in output from 40,000 tons of production to over 
400,000 tons of production of beet sugar in this country. Yet, 
as I say, all the way along there has been one thing after 
another that has happened to raise up new and unexpected 
competition for the beet-sugar producer in this country. I have 
almost despaired at times. But I have been relieved and 
cheered to see the industry multiply ten times in ten years in 
spite of all the adverse circumstances that have surrounded it. 
And, Mr. President, do you know that that one thing has made 
me more sanguine of the future of the beet-sugar industry in this 
country than I might otherwise have been? We have changed 
our laws; we have admitted sugars from different countries at 
different rates from one year to another. We have not had any 
fixed laws for any great length of time, but in spite of all that. 
the beet-sugar industry has developed and multiplied, as I say, 
in production ten times. 

I remember that among the first things that happened with 
reference to the beet-sugar industry during the ten years I 
have mentioned, and these last ten years mark the period of real 
development and progress in the production of beet sugar, was 
the admission free of duty of the Porto Rican sugar by the act 
of April 12, 1900, as a competitor of our beet sugar in this 
country. Then we admitted the Philippine sugar at 75 per cent 
of the Dingley law by the act of March 8, 1902. Then, by the 
act of December 17, 1903, we admitted Cuba's enormous produc- 
tion at 80 per cent of the Dingley rates. We have admitted the 
Hawaiian sugar free of duty for a number of years, and now in 
this bill we propose to admit 600,000,000 pounds of Philippine 
sugar free. I submit, Mr. President, that that recital of our 
doings shows more liberality to sugar producers outside of the 
United States than it shows protection to our own producers 
here in Nebraska and Colorado and Louisiana. 

As a friend of the beet-sugar industry, if it were not for the 
peculiar circumstances that surround us here, as it seems to me, 
toward those islands, over which we are exercising control, I 
would be rather inclined to object to this last assault. I know 
how concerned the people are in the beet-growing sections of our 
country. I have met with the men who are raising the beets 
that produce beet sugar in my own State. I have talked with 
them face to face. A year ago I went into the North Platte 
Valley in Nebraska, and those people rose almost in arms to 
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meet me and to protest against such an arrangement as this bill 
contemplates. They complained of what Congress had done 
and implored me not to permit the gates to be further opened 
for sugar importation. It seemed to me then that the beet- 
sugar producers never would consent to the admission of Philip- 
pine sugar free; but it appears that our great President, using 
his good offices and his mild manner of persuasion, has finally 
obtained the consent, as I understand, of the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers in this country to admit, in addition to the Porto Rican 
sugar, in addition to the Hawaiian sugar, in addition to the 
Cuban sugar, in addition to the Philippine sugar that we have 
already admitted at 75 per cent, to admit practically all they 
produce absolutely free; and I am willing to go along on that 
line, believing, as I do, that we are performing a duty imposed 
3 us by the responsibilities we have assumed in those 
ands. 

But in doing it, Mr. President, I want to preserve all the 
proper safeguards that we can. As the Senator from Kansas 
IMr. Bgtstow] was speaking I sat here figuring, and I doubt 
if all the people of this country, or if all the Senators, realize 
just how small a percentage of the sugar we use pays the rates 
of.the Dingley tariff law now, and how little will be fully 
amenable to the rates of this bill hereafter. We produced 
in this country last year of cane sugar 777,280,000 pounds. 
We produced of beet sugar 851,768,000 pounds. To that I have 
added the amounts of Philippine sugar that came in last year 
at 75 per cent of the Dingley rates, the amount that came in 
from Cuba at 80 per cent of the Dingley rates, the amount 
that came in from Hawaii free, and the amount that came in 
free from Porto Rico and from all other countries, and I found 
that what we produced, together with what we imported, 
was 6,715,909,620 pounds. I want to call attention to what a 
small per cent paid the Dingley law rates. Of course what we 
produced paid nothing. The total amount of our imports last 
year was 5,186,861,620 pounds, and of that there were only 
1,048,559,200 pounds which paid the Dingley rates. The rest 
all came in free or at reduced rates. In short, of all the sugar 
which we imported into this country last year, just 22 per cent 
of it paid the Dingley rates. 

Of all the sugar that we used, including what we produced 
and what we imported, only 154 per cent of our sugar last year 
paid the Dingley rates; and if this bill goes into effect and be- 
comes operative, and we shall import sugar from the Philip- 
pines, as it contemplates—and I will say that I do not share 
the ideas of the Senator from Massachusetts, as I shall show 
in a moment—when this bill becomes operative, taking the 
figures of imports as they were last year, there will be just 
9.2 per cent of the sugar which we will consume in the United 
States that will pay the rates under this new tariff bill, and 90.8 
per cent will be free sugar or at reduced rates. 

I submit that when you look at this thing squarely we have 
not been overly generous, to say the least, with our own sugar 
producers here at home. When I contemplate the progress that 
the beet-sugar industry has made in this country, in the face of 
these facts and in spite of the terrible competition during these 
ten years while we have been admitting one competitor after 
another, I have grown to have a great deal more faith in the 
future of the beet-sugar industry than I had before. I believe 
if the beet-sugar industry can multiply ten times in ten years 
under such conditions that there is hope for it even beyond 
what its strongest defenders have anticipated. If that be true, 
Mr. President, we shall yet produce our own sugar in this 
country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts seems to have 
no fear that we shall receive much sugar from the Philippines. 
It seems to me that that is only a song to lure us to sleep. You 
can not make me believe, with the climate, with the conditions, 
with the cheap labor, and all that prevails in the Philippine 
Islands, that when you throw open to them absolutely free this 
the greatest sugar market on the face of the earth that there is 
not going to be somebody over there who is going to grasp the 
situation and take advantage of it. In a comparatively short 
time they will fill up the 600,000,000 pounds of sugar that we 
permit them to bring in free. 

Heretofore they have had to fight for a market in a cold 
world overstocked with sugar, but hereafter by the terms of 
this bill they are provided and guaranteed a market for their 
product in this the best sugar market in the world. They will 
not be slow to grasp the opportunity and to take advantage of it. 

Now, I want to get to the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. If I thought we were giving the Filipinos nothing by 
this bill, I certainly should not want in this bill in which we 
gave them nothing to place any burden on them. Of course, the 
Senator from Massachusetts suggests if we do not do it in this 
bill that in the general Philippine tariff bill, which is coming 


along, it will be done. I stated that I would rather leave it 
until that bill comes before us, if I did not think that we were 
giving the Filipinos something in this bill. 

I submit to the Senator from Kansas, however, that the Fili- 
pinos believe it will help them. They have petitioned us for 
it, and we know that the burden of their song and of their 
petition has been all these years that we shall freely open our 
market place to receive their products. I submit to the Senator 
from Kansas if, after we have thrown down the bars; if, after 
we have opened the gates of our tariff laws and permitted all 
the sugar production of those islands to come into America and 
enjoy the best sugar market on the face of the earth without 
the payment of a single cent of tariff, is it just to our own 
people in Porto Rico, in Louisiana, in Nebraska, and in all the 
other States of the Union that produce sugar to give those 
Filipinos advantages that we withhold from our own people? 
Is it fair to permit them to come into our market and sell 
their sugar here on the same terms with our people, and then 
let them go to Germany and to all the world and buy bounty- 
produced sugar at less, perhaps, than it costs us to produce it 
here in America? I am willing to help the Filipino, but I do 
not want to be better to him than we are to our own people 
right here at home. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is going a little too far to 
pledge ourselves to buy all his product and then put him on a 
basis to buy on better terms than we can and to buy of other 
countries than where he sells, I asked the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts this question: What sort of terms do we accord to 
Porto Rico? Porto Rico is our own child; she lies near unto 
our gates; she belongs to us; and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts replied that when she goes to Germany to buy sugar or 
to any other country in the world she must pay on that sugar 
that comes in the Dingley tariff rate; and yet to the Philippine 
Islands, when we are admitting her product and giving her the 
enjoyment of our market place absolutely free, we say, in turn, 
“You shall have a better opportunity than Porto Rico has got; 
we are going to give you better terms than we have given Cuba; 
we are going to give you better conditions than Hawaii has 
got —and we have had that island a long time—ah, more, 
Mr. President, if we adopt the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas, “we are going to give you better terms than the sugar 
planters of Louisiana have, better than all the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers of Nebraska and Colorado and California have; we are 
going to let you go to Germany, where they pay the people for 
raising sugar, to buy your sugar as cheap as you can.” 

Mr. President, if Germany should put up her bounty as lib- 
erally as she did along in the latter part of the eighties or the 
early nineties, I can imagine the time when the Philippine 
Islands will be buying bounty-paid refined sugar of Germany at 
a less rate than that at which she will sell her raw sugar in the 
United States. I submit to the Senator from Kansas, with all 
deference to his good judgment and his study of the question, 
that it is going a little too far when we say to those people 
that we will give them better terms than we give to Porto Rico, 
to Cuba, to Hawaii, to Louisiana, and even to Nebraska. Our 
sugar Jaws may be all wrong, but certainly it would not make 
them right or just to make such a discrimination as his amend- 
ment contemplates. 

Mr. President, with reference to the second amendment, I am 
not going to say very much now; but it seems to me that that 
is an amendment against the interest of the small sugar planter. 
Further than that I do not care to speak; but I do want to call 
the attention of the Senator from Kansas to these advantages I 
have outlined, and in addition to that I ask him to consider 
also another proposition that has been a troublesome one, and 
that is the one of protecting our market against the sugar of the 
world, that would have beat down our producer, and at the same 
time guarding the interests of our consumer against extortionate 
prices. I have never heard much complaint about the price of 
sugar. While everything else has been going up during the last 
few years, sugar is the one article of consumption, and almost 
the only one, that has not gone up in price. Of course I would 
have been glad if it might have gone down. 

I do not know whether or not we have handled our sugar 
business as well as we might have done in this country. There 
are a great many people who criticise Congress for the way it 
has managed the sugar question; but I want to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is not any nation on earth that 
has handled its sugar question as well as has the United States. 
Germany, Austria, and all the European countries have tried 
one thing after another in order to protect their consumers of 
sugar against high-priced sugar, on the one hand, and for 
building up their sugar production, on the other hand. They 
have gone even to the extreme of paying a bounty equal almost 
if not quite to the cost of producing sugar; and notwithstand- 
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ing this the people of the United States are buying sugar to-day 
cheaper than any other people on the face of the earth except 
the people of England. 

And at what a price has England bought her cheap sugar. 
If we go back into history, we will find a time not a great many 
years ago when England had the sugar factories of the world. 
She made her sugar and sent it around the globe; but she began 
to do one thing and then another, to admit sugar here and to 
admit sugar there, until finally she cut off her tariff, and to-day 
she is without her great sugar industry that was once her 
glory. She is buying sugar cheaper because temporarily—and 
I am certain it can not be more than temporarily—there are 
other nations willing to go into their public treasury, take their 
people’s money, and pay for the raising of sugar through a 
bounty system, so that those people can sell it to England for 
less than it costs them to produce it, because she admits it free 
of duty. 

So that while our sugar legislation may be subject to criti- 
cism—and I dare say there is not any legislation but what is 
subject to criticism—and while there will always be those who 
can criticise sugar legislation, I submit that in the face of the 
‘history of the sugar production of the world there is no other 
nation on earth that has managed its sugar legislation as suc- 
cessfully for its people, both producers and consumers, in the 
long run as has the United States. There are certain wrongs 
perpetrated under it perhaps, but, Mr. President, there are 
always wrongs to correct under every legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, as I have said, I am willing that Philip- 
pine sugar shall come in, because I understand the deep interest 
and the endeavors of President Taft in that direction. I know 
full well, and other Senators who have been here for ten years 
know, how Jong, how earnestly, and how persistently Mr. Taft, 
as Secretary and as President, has been laboring to get for 
the Philippine people legislation whereby they could enjoy our 
market for their sugar and their tobacco; and, after he has 
finally harmonized all differences and compromised upon this 
bill, I for one am willing to stand by President Taft in this matter. 

The Senator from Kansas asked a pertinent question when 
he asked Why should we make a difference between tobacco 
and sugar and the other products of the Philippine Islands?” 
It is very easy to answer, however, by saying it is because 
there are no other products of any great consequence in the 
Philippines. There is not anything over there that they want 
to send here to us except tobacco and sugar. They do not care 
anything about what rates we place on anything else that they 
produce except their sugar and tobacco and perhaps their hemp. 
Why? Because about all the things that are brought over to 
this country are carried back by American citizens as presents 
or souvenirs of the trip and they pay the tariff. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt his question, I will say that on the matter of hemp the 
Filipinos produce the best hemp in the world, and it is much 
more profitable to us to have their hemp. They can sell that 
hemp to anyone. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will simply say that while I was speak- 
ing a Senator to my left called my attention to hemp, and I sim- 
ply included that as another Philippine product. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not of special benefit to them to have it 
admitted free here, but it is a benefit to us. 

Mr. BURKETT. The only point I was seeking to make was— 
we admit the hemp, of course, for our own benefit, as the Sena- 
tor said, as much as for the benefit of the Philippines—that the 
thing they have been contending for all these years is to get 
their tobacco and their sugar into our market; and it seems 
to me that when we are throwing this market—the greatest 
and the best sugar market in the world—open to the sugar 
production of the Philippine Islands, we ought to be protected 
by a law that would prevent them from bringing in the world’s 
sugar at their back door and dumping it onto America through 
the front door. We ought to see to that. We ought to say to 
them, If we let you sell in our market, you ought to be willing 
to buy in the same markets and on the same terms as the men 
who produce sugar in America, with whom we are admitting 
you here to compete, haye to buy their sugar.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he does not think that the advantage of giving the 
Filipinos a market for more than half of their production of 
hemp is an advantage to them in maintaining a better price for 
that article, as well as a benefit to the American manufacturer? 

Mr. BURKETT. Undoubtedly the American market is a priv- 
lege to any people or any nation on earth. The best evidence of 
that is that there are tramping these corridors every day the rep- 
resentatives of the men who produce things in foreign countries 
and who desire to get them into the American market. There is 
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no country where hemp or anything else can command the price 
and can secure as steady and desirable a market as in America. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I understood the Senator to say that the 
advantage in the admission of hemp was entirely to the Amer- 
ican people, and that there was no advantage to the Filipinos. 
My claim is that opening this market for the producers of hemp 
in the Philippine Islands, as we have for a long period of years— 
in fact, before they came into our possession—has been of great 
advantage in maintaining the price and raising the price of 
hemp in the markets of the world, as it has been an advantage 
to the American users. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, manila hemp is the best hemp 
grown. Formerly all manila hemp went to London, and reached 
us by way of London, but the Filipinos collected an export duty 
on it. We took off the export duty, and the result is that the 
entire manila-hemp trade has been turned to the United States. 
The export duty which they formerly collected, and which went 
into their treasury, was taken from them. The transfer of the 
manila-hemp trade to the United States has been a great ad- 
vantage to us. They have no difficulty about selling their hemp. 
It is of such quality that the entire market of the world is open 
to them, and they can always get a good price for it. ‘ 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I merely rise for information. 
I should like the Senator to state whether or not, in his judg- 
ment, the importation of raw sugar from the Philippines does 
not work in the interest of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany? I am unwilling—I am going to be very frank about it 
to vote for any measure at all that works for the advantage 
and benefit of that company. I should like the Senator from 
Massachusetts to explain whether, in his judgment, it is not a 
great advantage to the American Sugar Refining Company to 
obtain free raw sugar from the Philippines. 

Mr. LODGE. They are not the only buyers. I suppose they 
would buy some of this sugar if it came over, as they buy some 
of the Porto Rican sugar and as they buy the Cuban sugar; but 
it would be open to all the buyers of the country, to the inde- 
pendent refiners, as well as to the American Sugar Refining 
Company. I do not suppose we could help their buying part 
of the Philippine sugar; but it certainly will be of no especial 
benefit to them, so far as I can judge. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this proposition is practically 
to pay the sugar producers of the Philippine Islands a bounty 
of about one and sixty-eight one-hundredths cents per pound. I 
think there is no one who is at all familiar with sugar growing 
in any part of the world that does not know that the process 
will be immediately changed in the Philippine Islands for the 
production of sugar. They will no longer make sugar under the 
old open-kettle process; they will have modern machinery; they 
will make the best class of centrifugals; and there will un- 
doubtedly be established in the Philippine Islands refineries for 
their own sugar. I venture the prediction that the sugar will 
come to the United States in a refined condition. That is in- 
evitable. It has been the history of all sugar-producing coun- 
tries in the world. 

It is not very many years ago that Java, for instance, was 
making sugar by the old-fashioned process. They now make 
it entirely by the new process, It is not a long time since 
sugar was made in Cuba by the open-kettle process, but now 
nobody would think of making sugar by any except the modern 
method. That will undoubtedly be true in the Philippine 
Islands, and of course the sugar producers of the United States 
will have that question to face. The Philippine sugar producers 
will necessarily adopt modern methods, because they can not 
compete in the sugar markets of the world, even with this 
bounty, unless they do adopt modern methods. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, while the question of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] is not, perhaps, particularly 
germane to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow], still I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Maryland to the fact that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] did not answer the question. The broad 
fact remains that to-day, no matter what they may do when 
they get to refining sugar in the Philippines, the sugar that 
would come from there under this amendment would be what 
is known as “raw sugar.” Neither the Senator from Mary- 
land nor anyone else in this country to any extent whatever 
would use that kind of sugar. That sugar has to be refined 
before it is used by the American consumer; and if the Amer- 
ican sugar refining trust is not the beneficiary of the reduc- 
tion of the duty upon the raw material, I should like to know 
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whether, when the Senator from Massachusetts comes to plead 
for. free raw hides, he will make that plea in behalf of the 
cattle raiser of the Argentine, Brazil, and the Venezuelan Re- 
public? The theory upon which the duty is taken from a raw 
material is not that it benefits the country where the raw 
material is produced, but that it benefits in some way the 
country which permits that raw material to enter with the 
duty taken off. That was our experience in the case of Cuban 
reciprocity, and it will be our experience in the case of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor just one question. 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RAYNER. Whet benefit and advantage—for that is 
the point that I am after—will the American Sugar Refining 
Company receive from these importations from a pecuniary 
point of view? 

Mr. CLAPP. Simply this benefit: If Congress acts wisely in 


placing the final duty on refined sugar, it will place that duty. 


at a point where it will prevent, to a reasonable extent, the 
coming in over that tariff wall of refined sugar. That is ele- 
mental. If we have fixed that at the right point precisely—I do 
not believe we have—but if we have, that is then the protection 
to the refiner, and refined sugar can not come in here unless the 
conditions will warrant the payment of that duty on refined 
sugar. Then, if there is no purchaser in the United States for 
raw sugar except the refiner, the cheaper that raw sugar can 
be brought here, the more benefit it becomes to the refiner. If 
it is a fact that the bringing in of raw sugar from the Philip- 
pine Islands free of duty will beat down the price, if they can 
bring it over cheaper than the cane grower of the South can 
raise his raw sugar, then it is to the benefit of the refiner. In 
the last analysis, it would be to the benefit of the American 
people were it not for the tariff wall, over which no consider- 
able quantity of refined sugar can come. 

Y think, Mr. President, that that fact ought to be emphasized 
in the Senate, so that there may be no mistake throughout the 
country that when we insist that the refiners shall buy in com- 
petition with the American producers of raw sugar, we are not 
adding to the cost of refined sugar to the American consumer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose it must be conceded on all sides 
that the importation of 300,000 tons of sugar will not affect the 


Mr. CLAPP. Of what? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of sugar. 

Mr. CLAPP. What kind of sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Any kind of sugar. 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not concede it. It will not affect the 
price of refined sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the price of sugar is fixed in the markets 
of the world, both as to raw and refined; and it is impossible 
to suppose that the sugar producers in the Philippine Islands 
will sell their sugar in the American markets at a lower price 
than the people who produce sugar in the Hawaiian Islands 
or in Louisiana or in Cuba or anywhere else sell their sugar. 
The price of raw sugar, for instance, of 96 centrifugal, is fixed 
by the law of supply and demand; and the fact that the pro- 
ducers of the Philippine Islands get the advantage of the bounty 
will not affect the price at which they will sell their sugar in 
the markets of the United States. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to ask the Senator what the 
duty now is? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty varies. On 96 test sugar it is 
1.685 cents per pound. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will not the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany get the benefit of that if it gets free raw sugar from the 
Philippines? 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the American Sugar Refining Company 
does not get the benefit. 

Mr. RAYNER. One Senator says “no,” and another Senator 
says “yes.” Which is right? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we stop to consider for a moment, it will 
be apparent that the man who brings his sugar over from the 
Philippine Islands sells in competition with the man who brings 
sugar over from the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico. It is 
sold in the New York market at the market price there, and he 
gets no benefit or gets no loss. He stands in the same posi- 
tion as everybody else; and the American refiner buys that 
sugar, as he buys the sugar of everybody else, at the market 
price. y 
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There is no benefit to any refiner because the sugar is brought 
here—300,000 tons of it—without duties being paid. The benefit 
goes to the Philippine producer of sugar or to some middleman 
who may buy it perhaps. But when it is sold here it is sold at 
the market price, and that market price is the market price 
which is fixed primarily by the Hamburg market or the markets 
of the world, and, secondarily, by the law of supply and demand. 
ü . CLAY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 

on 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield, and to whom? 

i a CLAPP. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from Mary- 
and. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island if in his judgment the importation of sugar from 
the Philippine Islands duty free will decrease the price of re- 
fined sugar to the people? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not one particle. I venture to predict that 
the importation of 300,000 tons into the United States free of 
duty will not make one particle of difference to anybody in the 
price of sugar. Of course if the importation of 300,000 tons 
should be increased indefinitely, if we should have a million 
tons or two million tons, as some people think we may have in 
time from the Philippine Islands—wheneyver the supply of sugar 
in the United States from the domestic product of beet sugar, 
or the domestic product of Louisiana, or the domestic product 
of Porto Rico, or the domestic product of the Philippine Islands, 
and the importations at reduced rates from Cuba, reach a point 
where the total supply of the United States is sufficient for the 
total consumption, then the price will be changed. That is, 
unless the duties are entirely removed; because then we will be 
under different conditions. But so long as we must import 
500,000 tons or a million tons or a million and a half tons, and 
buy that in the markets of the world, the world’s price fixes 
toe price in the United States. There can be no question about 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Then the judgment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is that the only parties to be benefited by 
the free importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands are 
the Filipinos themselves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. And that the consumers in this 
country will get no advantage. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No advantage at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. And sugar will not be lower? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only advantage which will accrue to 
anybody will be the advantage which the American people and 
the American Government will derive on account of its prom- 
ises and on account of its relations with the Philippine Islands 
and the Filipinos. 

Mr. CLAY. With the Senator’s permission 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. When we passed the reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba, we gave a reduction of the Dingley rates of 20 per 
cent. From the time that treaty was ratified up to the present 
time that treaty has taken from the Treasury of the United 
States $41,680,000. In other words, from December 3, 1903, up 
to the present time we would have received that much more 
revenue than we have received if we had not passed that 
treaty. 

Does the Senator think that the people of Cuba received the 
entire benefit by the loss which we sustained resulting from 
the ratification of that treaty? In other words, I can not be- 
lieve the $41,000,000 went entirely to the people of Cuba, con- 
sidering the price of sugar there. If that entire amount went 
to the people of Cuba and we were trying to help an impover- 
ished people, there would be some justification for the ratifica- 
tion and continuation of a treaty of that kind. But if the 
Cuban people did not get the $41,000,000 and it went to the 
American refiner—not all of it, but even a part of it—then, in 
my opinion, we can not justify the continuation of that treaty, 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not a question here, 

Mr. CLAY. It is the question that is here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg pardon. 

Mr. CLAY. One moment; it is the identical question that is 
here, for the Senator says that the people of the Philippine 
Islands will get the entire benefit that is to accrue by reason 
of this free sugar coming into this country, just as the people 
of Cuba got the benefit of the concession sugar that came to 
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this country. The two cases, to any intelligent mind, must 
seem absolutely parallel. 

Mr. RAYNER. That gives us a great deal of information. 
However, the question I am after does not appear yet to have 


Company does not get the benefit. That is the question I should 
like to have answered, and it has not yet been answered at all, 

Mr. CLAPP. There can be no question of that, with all 
deference to the Senator 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President. 

Mr. CLAPP. Wait until I get through. I should like to 
ask any man who votes to reduce the tariff or to put a com- 
modity upon the free list if he ever heard, until the song of 
Cuban reciprocity rang in our ears, that we do that for the 
foreigner? It is elementary; the whole drift of every argu- 
ment for reducing a duty, and especially reducing a duty on 
raw material, is that somebody within our own confines gets 
the benefit of it. Will any Senator—and there will be a score 
ef them stand here in a few days to vote for free hides—say 
he is doing that for the cattle grower on the Argentine plains 
or the savannas of Venezuela? He is doing that with a view 
to in some way, direct or indirect, benefit the American people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Maryland or the 
Senator from Minnesota suppose that sugars 95 or 96 centrif- 
ngal brought into this market and sold in the New York 
market from Cuba will be at one price, and 96 from the Philip- 
pines: will be another price, and 96 centrifugal from the Ha- 
walſan Islands at another price? Does the Senator suppose 
there would be a quotation on one kind on 96 centrifugal com- 
ing from the Philippine Islands because no duty has been col- 
lected? Certainly not. That is against plain common sense and 
against the laws of trade. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator is absolutely correct. The re- 
ported quotations at New York will show no difference between 
the sugar of the same grade that comes from Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Hawaiian Islands, or anywhere else. If that sugar does 
not bring the same price in the home market, some one buys it 
here for Iess than the sugar would otherwise have brought. If 
that is not true, what possible support is there for one moment 
to the proposition of ever reducing a duty, and especially a duty 
on a raw material? It is true that the market quotation is 
gathered from Hamburg, and from Hamburg to Wall street, but, 
nevertheless, somebody receives it, and if it is not the people 
within our own confines who get the benefit of it, then there is 
no benefit conferred. 

The market quotations, as shown here by the Senator from 
Georgia the other day, with reference to the price of raw sugar 
in Cuba after Cuban reciprocity, showed they did not get the 
benefit of it. The quotations of refined sugar within our tariff 
walls show that the consumer did not get the benefit of it. 
Then who does get the benefit of it, except somebody between 
the producer of the raw sugar in Cuba and the consumer of 
the refined sugar at the American table? There can be no 
escape from that. conclusion. < 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Fortunately for this discussion we have a 
practical test of this question to which we can refer. Some 
twelve or fifteen or twenty years ago, possibly, the United 
States made a treaty with the Hawaiian Islands, then an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, by which we admitted Hawaiian sugar 
into the United States free of duty. The records will show 
that the price of sugar never varied a fraction of a cent or a 
fraction of a fraction of a cent on account of those importations. 

Mr. CLAPP. The price of sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In this country never valued at all. The 
record shows that all that reduction in duty or restoration of 
duty was for the benefit of the people of the Hawaiian Islands. 
It constituted a bounty paid to the sugar producers of the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is the same case as this. It is simply 
paying to the people of the Philippine Islands a bounty of 1% 
cents, or whatever the rate may be. 

Mr, CLAPP. There is not a Senator on this floor, Democrat 
or Republican, who would vote to pay a bounty of that amount 
rect to the Philippine government or producer of sugar, When 


we had Cuban reciprocity in this Chamber, I proposed a propo- 
sition to donate to the Government of Cuba $3,000,000 a year. 
It was ridiculed. And yet we could have made that donation 
and saved $4,000,000 a year from that day to this. The figures 
as given from the quotations with respect to Cuba have abso- 
lutely proved that the Cuban producer did not get that benefit. 
sare one between the producer and the consumer at our table 
go 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. As I understand, if this sugar comes in free it 
will deprive this Government of a revenue of $10,000,000. It 
has been answered that there is no benefit to accrue to the con- 
sumer. That $10,000,000 has to be raised in some other way. 
I want to ask the Senator if the people of this country will 
not have to pay this in some other tax elsewhere in order to 
make up the deficiency? 

Mr. CLAPP. There is not any question about it. The Ameri- 
can people have paid into the Treasury of the United States 
since Cuban reciprocity the difference between what we would 
have collected on that sugar and what we did collect. I think 
it is—— 


Mr. RAYNER. State the amount, 

Mr. CLAPP. I think it is six or seven million dollars a year, 
I forget exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, here is another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to the question whether Cuba gets 
the benefit of the 20 per cent reduction that we give her, I have 
here the quotations of June 4, 1909, in the New York market— 
of centrifugals, Cuba 96 test and centrifugals 96 test, non- 
preferential sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The price in bond? 

Mr. SMOOT. The price in bond. The price of Cuban was 
2.53 on June 4, 1909. Centrifugals, nonpreferential sugar from 
all other countries, were 2.20, showing a difference in favor of 
Cuban sugar—the same identical kind of sugar ; 

Mr. CLAPP. Where was that price quoted? 

Mr. SMOOT. In New York. 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the price in bond. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. This firm buys and sells the sugar. 
This is a daily quotation. It shows a difference of 33 cents on 
that day between the nonpreferential sugar and the Cuban sugar 
and 20 per cent. on 1684 is just 33.70 per cent. This is quota- 
tion on June 4. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. Could the Senator tell me how much reyenue 
we collected upon Cuban sugar before reciprocity? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yearly? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not remember. 

Mr. RAYNER. I understand it was about $40 
that right? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I could soon tell. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is the information I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there are only a million tons now. It 
could not be that. 

Mr. RAYNER. How much was the amount? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a perfectly plain proposition. 

Mr. RAYNER. How much was the amount? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not receive as much revenue from 
Cuban sugar by 20 per cent as we would if we had not reci- 
procity. 

Mr. RAYNER. How much does that 20 per cent amount 
to? The Senator from Minnesota states about $3,000,000. 
My information is it is nearly twice that—nearly three times 
that. 

Mr. CLAPP. Not three times that. I think it was about 
$7,000,000 a year. I spoke hastily. But it is about $42,000,000 
we have lost. 

Mr. RAYNER. About $42,000,000. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to thé Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I wanted to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah if he means to convey the idea by that quotation that the 
Cuban sugar producer has received for all the sugar that he 
has sold since the Cuban reciprocity treaty 33.8 cents a hun- 
dred pounds more than he would have received if that treaty 
had not been in force. 

Mr. SMOOT. In my statement on the sugar question here 
the other day I frankly stated that there were conditions 
which, especially when the Cuban sugar was rushed here, that 
affected the price in the market; when the Cuban did not get 
the full amount. But there are times, and most of the year, 
when he does get the full amount, as the quotations of June 4, 
1909, will show. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is, sometimes he gets it and sometimes 
he does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just the statement I make. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He does not get it when there is the most 
sugar coming in. 

Mr. SMOOT. That affects the market. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the price goes down. When there is 
very little coming in the price is up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily that. I think that is putting 
it in rather an unfair position. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Generally, that rule prevails, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not want to say that. 

Mr. CLAPP. To continue—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CLAPP. For a question. It is getting late. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. To continue the remarks I was making, I want 
to say that to my mind this is the most remarkable proposition 
that was ever presented by a Republican committee. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island the other day 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me for a moment? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. x 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is well understood, an absolutely open 
secret, that this proposition is here at the request and sug- 
gestion of a Republican President of the United States, and 
that he is extremely desirous, for the benefit of a people 
whom he believes to be wards of the United States, and over 
whose destinies he presided, that this proposition should be 
adopted. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Minnesota knew 
it as well before I stated it as he knows it now. 3 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not know it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Indiana stood here a few 
days ago and read speech after speech of the President of the 
United States in which he had promised the American people 
in the main a reduction upon these tariff schedules. Why are 
not the Senators who are controlling this legislation as de- 
sirous and solicitous for maintaining the integrity of a Presi- 
dent’s promise which had been written into a thousand newspa- 
pers, which had been written into his public address in this 
Chamber on the 4th day of March, and about which there can 
be no quibble, instead of insisting here about promises of which 
the Senate, so far as I know, has no knowledge direct from the 
President? 

There is in the President's message, however, a discussion as 
to the danger of allowing oriental immigration into this coun- 
try, and pursuing that same line I, for one, am opposed to allow- 
ing the product of oriental labor to come into this country as 
against that of the American workingman. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator's attention ever been called 
to the provision of the Republican platform upon this subject? 

Mr. CLAPP. I have heretofore discussed that platform in 
the Senate, perhaps to the Senate’s own weariness. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not that phase of it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The President of the United States and his 
predecessor in office have repeatedly called the attention of 
Congress to the desirability of adopting legislation of this pre- 
cise character. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of this precise character? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir; this precise character; full free 
trade. 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, that is another proposition, 


Mr. ALDRICH. This is only partial free trade. 

Mr. CLAPP. This is not anything except something that I 
prophesy on this floor to-day will, if it succeeds, be reflected in 
the advance of the stock of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. of this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly; absolute free trade would do that. 

Mr. CLAPP, Absolute free trade in refined sugar would 
not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose it is of no consequence to the 
Senator from Minnesota what the views of the President of 
the United States may be upon this question; but while I do 
not pretend to be his official representative on this floor, I do not 
transcend my own ideas of my obligation to the President and 
I am sure I do not transcend anyone’s idea of propriety when 
I say that I know that not only is the President in favor of 
legislation of this kind, but he is in favor of this identical legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to just analyze this for a moment 
and see whether he is. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island, if he will give me his attention 

Mr. CLAPP. No; of course not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if the President is in favor of incorporating into this 
bill the identical provision which my amendment seeks to take 
out, and that is, fixing the same duty on refined sugar for the 
Philippine Islands, including the Dutch-standard provision, that 
we have in the laws of the United States? That is the ques- 
tion before the Senate now. Does the Senator stand here and 
say that the President has told him he is in favor of putting 
that provision into this law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know what the Senator’s amend- 
ment is or what his views are upon this subject. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course the Senator does not know what 
the amendment is, because he will not stay here and listen to 
the discussion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Therefore I am not able to say whether the 
President agrees with the Senator from Kansas or not. 

Mr. CLAPP. To resume, I want to know whether he believes 
that any man fit to be President, unless it be a man who has 
never been President, although three times he has aspired to 
that high office, would agree to that proposition. There is 
no man on this floor who holds in higher esteem the opinion of 
our President than I do, and for a month here, perhaps with- 


out very much progress yet—although I believe that some light 


is coming through the clouds—I have tried to make that 
man’s promise a part of the performance of our duty. But the 
President has a means by which he can communicate to the 
Senate. 

I find in the Democratic platform of last year two wonder- 
ful propositions. One was to allow the products of other coun- 
tries to come into this country free when they came into com- 
petition with a trust product; and in my humble capacity I 
helped to punch holes through that proposition, upon the 
theory that when an article reached our shores, no man on 
earth could tell whether it would be sold at a particular point 
in competition with a trust-produced article or in competition 
with an article produced by an independent concern. And yet 
the Senate last Saturday solemnly enacted that the duty upon 
a certain commodity when it reached our shores should depend 
upon the question whether it was going into the American 
stomach or going into a piece of cotton goods as a part of the 
finished product of the cotton itself. 

Then we have another 

Mr. RAYNER. And yet the Senator is now standing on the 
Democratic platform? 

Mr. CLAPP. It struck me at the time, and I reminded some 
of my colleagues, that it was a problem. 

We have another proposition in the Democratic platform of 
last year, and that was that a license should be issued to allow 
these combinations to make 25 per cent of the product of the 
country, and the Senator and every Republican in this country 
ridiculed that, saying it was absolutely impossible to administer 
any such proposition, and it passed into innocuous desuetude 
along with the balance of that platform. 

See what we have here. Here is a proposition to allow 
300,000 tons of Philippine sugar to come into this country free; 
and how is it to be determined? It is not every prophet who 
lives to see his prophecy worked into legislation by his oppo- 
nents. It is to be determined by first taking those men who 
produce less than 500 tons, giving them the first chance. Then 
when they are filled, if there is still something left of the 
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300,000-ton limit, it can be put in by men who have raised 
more than 500 tons. I do not believe that the President in- 
dorses any such fallacy as that—a proposition that could never 
be worked out in practical results. 

Here we find a Filipino farmer, for whom we shed tears and 
for whom we plead to-day, and out of the bounty of our sym- 
pathy we must take care of that man. He lives within reach 
of the market, so that he can get his 500 tons in before the 
800,000-ton limit is reached, and then comes another poor Fili- 
pino for whom we are weeping and shedding tears of sympathy, 
but he does not get there within the 300,000-ton limit, and con- 
sequently he does not get the benefit of this so-called bounty.” 
Of all the patchwork that was ever reported for legisla- 
tion, it does seem to me, with all due deference, this takes the 
palm. 

The Senator from West Virginia is absolutely right. There 
are two principles inyolved in this tariff—either a moral ques- 
tion or a question of dollars and cents, If it is a question of 
dollars and cents, we should collect a duty on the Philippine 
product. If it is a moral question, there can be no compromise 
onit. If it is the duty of the American Republic to let in Philip- 
pine sugar because it is due as a moral right to the Filipino, 
then it is an equal duty to let in every pound that every poor 
Filipino may be able to produce. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is absolutely right. There can be no compromise upon 
this question. 

I do not believe that any such proposition as that ever passed 
the scrutiny of that great jurist who to-day sits in the execu- 
tive chair of this Nation. If so, there is a way to bring that 
approval to the Senate rather than the mere say so of some 
Senator. When we had up Cuban reciprocity, we were told that 
somebody had promised something to the Cubans, and we must 
maintain that promise. Now it is proposed to enact this propo- 
sition into legislation, based upon the theory that there are 
two Filipinos entitled to the benefaction of this Republic, and 
yet the one who can get to the market first with his 500 
tons of sugar is benefited and the other is barred out. That 
inyolyes no such proposition as should in the last analysis be 
a solution of a moral question or the recognition of a moral 
obligation. 

There is one thing more, and then I will quit. I did not 
intend at this particular time to talk on this subject. For 
eight years I have stood in the Senate, and I have legislated 
as honestly and conscientiously as I knew how for what I be- 
lieved, next to the agricultural interest of America, to be the 
basis upon which our prosperity rests, and that is the indus- 
_ trial life of our country. 

For the last few months this Chamber has rung with the ex- 
clamations of those who wanted to do something for American 
labor, and now it is proposed to open the Philippine Islands 
to allow men to go there and exploit that cheap labor and 
then bring the product here in competition with American 
labor. 

A Senator said this matter has been arranged. Have the 
men who have eked out only half an existence in making cigars 
appeared here and consented to this arrangement? Have the 
independent beet growers who are left in this country come 
here and consented to this arrangement? I think not. 

For one, let the consequence be what it may, I will not and 
can not vote for a proposition that will bring in competition 
with the American laborer the product of the laborer of the 
Philippine Islands, employed, as he inevitably will be, not by 
Filipino capital, but by American capital, and exploiting the 
product of that cheap labor here in our very midst in competi- 
tion with our own American labor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, referring to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burkerr], the Sena- 
tor seems to be disturbed because the Filipinos now are buying 
sugar upon which a bounty is paid on its export from the coun- 
tries where it is produced. In this he is mistaken. There is 
no bounty-produced sugar in Germany now, nor has there been 
for about flye years. 

The drift of the Senator’s argument was that we were open- 
ing up to the Filipinos a market for their raw sugar. I made 
a statement in addressing the Senate this morning to the effect 
that the sugar which comes here from the Philippine Islands 
has practically but one buyer. Occasionally some other refinery 
may buy a small amount, but the great bulk of the sugar that 
comes from the Philippine Islands here is bought by the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company. 

It is not sold to the trade. It is bought to be refined. The 
removal of the duty from Philippine sugar will give the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company its raw sugar from the Philip- 
pines cheaper than it gets it now. That can not be denied, be- 


cause I will cite Cuba as an illustration. The refiners in this 
country who buy Cuban sugar to-day do not pay the same that 
they did before the treaty, plus the duty; that is, the Cuban 
people do not get the full advantage of the 33.8 cents per hun- 
dred pounds that was taken off the duty. It did not increase 
the price of their sugar that much. Take the present tariff of 
the Dingley rate off the Philippine sugar, and the Filipino will 
not get as much for his sugar as he is getting now. He is not 
sending his sugar here. He is selling it where he can. He will 
not get what he is now receiving, plus the duty. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has said that it will not re- 
duce the price of refined sugar in this country a penny, and that 
is true. The Filipino will not get the price that he now gets, 
plus 75 per cent of the duty. That will not happen. That can 
not be denied. The Cuban does not get it. He has not gotten 
it a single year since the treaty has been ratified, and the 
Filipino will not be as fortunate as he, because the Cuban makes 
better sugar, and therefore has a better and a wider market for 
his product. 

The difference between the amount that the Filipino gets for 
his sugar now, plus the duty, and the amount he will get then, 
will be the amount that the American Sugar Refining Company 
will make out of this concession, the same as it made a large 
amount of money out of the Cuban reciprocity treaty. 

The Senator from Rhode Island made the statement that 96° 
centrifugal sugar coming from the Philippine Islands com- 
manded a certain price. I should like to have informed him, if 
he had honored me by remaining here, that there is no 96° cen- 
trifugal sugar coming from the Philippines to the United States 
and never has in the history of those islands. The highest de- 
gree of sugar imported from the Philippine Islands to the United 
States last year was 89°. ° 

The Senator from Rhode Island says if this bounty is ex- 
tended, there will be sugar refineries established in the Philip- 
pines. There are no sugar refineries in Hawaii, although they 
produce 500,000 tons a year and sell it in the United States 
free of duty. There have never been any sugar refineries estab- 
lished there; there are none there now. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRISTOW. - Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that 
the planters of the Hawaiian Islands have a sugar refinery in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But they did not establish it in Hawaii; 
théy established it in San Francisco. 

Mr. PERKINS. Eighty-five per cent of it is owned by planters 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There is a sugar refinery, owned largely by, 
Hawaiian sugar planters, established at San Francisco. The 
Senator from Rhode Island said that there would be refineries 
established in the Philippines. There are none in Cuba, there 
are none in Porto Rico, there are none in Hawaii. For some 
reason—why, I do not know—when the Hawaiian planters 
established their refinery they put it at San Francisco instead 
of in their own islands, and they established that—and if I am 
wrong in this I invite the Senator from California to correct 
me—for the purpose of being able to refine Hawaiian raw sugar, 
if it was necessary, instead of being compelled to depend upon 
the trust that fixed their prices for sugar. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the Senator is correct in that respect. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As the result of establishing that refinery 
they were able to make a far better contract than they were 
before they owned the refinery, and they have the best contract 
for their raw sugar of any country in the world. That is be- 
cause they were rich enough and strong enough to establish 
a refinery of their own and to be independent of the sugar 
trust. 

But the Filipinos can never do that, because the 300,000 
tons, which is the limit that they can export here, would not 
justify them if it was practical. For some reason there are 
no refineries established in the Tropics. The sugar is re- 
fined in England, in the United States, Canada, and so forth. 
They do not refine it where it is grown, except the beet 
sugar. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burkert] stated that the 
English refineries had been destroyed for some vague and in- 
definite reason. The English refineries are running now; they 
are refining the sugar that is consumed in England, and they 
have no protection whatever except about 40 cents per hundred 
pounds, the same on refined sugar that is on the same degree 
of raw sugar. There is no Dutch standard proviso there. 
Their pure sugar, whether it is raw or refined, is judged by the 
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polariscopic test as to its saccharine strength, and that fixes its 
price as well as the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I understand the Senator, he says that. 
England refines all her sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; they do now, practically, since the 
bounty was taken off of German sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. England does not refine 50 per cent of her 
sugar. I know that she refined 79 per cent, but the amount has 
now fallen down to about 49 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is true that when Germany was paying 
a bounty on the sugar they undersold the English refiner, and 
the English refineries were closed, but since the bounty has 
been taken off German sugar, they are now refining their sugar. 
If the Senator will visit me at my office some time, I will show 
him some English sugar that has been refined, and I will tell 
him what it was sold for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that England refined last year 49 per 
cent of the refined sugar, and I know they used to refine 79 per 
cent of it; and it is because there is no differential in England 
that the refinery of sugar is leaving England and going to 
Germany. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They probably have not such a class of re- 
fineries there as we have built up here by exorbitant protection 
on refined sugar. I take it for granted that the refiners in 
England have not robbed the treasury and everybody else they 
could get at. 

The Senator from Nebraska claims that we should not permit 
the Filipinos to buy refined sugar from any other country be- 
cause we are going to permit them to market 300,000 tons of 
their sugar here. If the Senate would remove the restriction 
limiting the amount that could be imported by any one sugar 
factory to 500 tons, so that centrifugal mills or factories would 
be established in the Philippines and have an opportunity to 
make that sugar [exhibiting], then we would have a high grade 
of raw sugar made in the Philippines; but it is not practicable 
to establish centrifugal factories there when 500 tons is the 
limit they can produce. 

By the amendment which I have modified, raising that limit 
to a thousand tons, it would enable the establishment of centrif- 
ugal factories and then you would enable the Filipinos to 
make a sugar that can find a market not only in this country 
at a reasonable price, but also in other countries, and you would 
encourage and help them in sugar producing; but as long as 
you confine it to that small amount and do not permit them to 
put in the modern machinery that is necessary to make the high- 
grade raw sugar, then you prevent them from taking ad- 
vantage of the very laws of manufacturing that will enable 
them to develop their resources. Instead of extending to them 
this favor that we propose to extend to them, we pretend to 
extend it, but so hedge it about it is not much of a favor 
at all, because with the production of that kind of sugar 
[exhibiting] there is but one market for it in the United 
States, and that is the refineries, and the American Sugar 
Refining Company is the only company that will take it and 
use it except occasionally when they sell an order to some other 
company. 


They are absolutely at the mercy of the trust to find a market. 


for their product, and you are not only placing them at the 
mercy of the trust for a market for the raw sugar, but it is 
pro to make them pay upon any refined sugar that may be 
impo the full rate of this bill, not for the purpose, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachusetts, of securing revenue 
to their treasury, because they would not get any revenue; 
there is no revenue that comes to the people of the United 
States from the importation of refined sugar, because the duty 
is prohibitory. So the result of this legislation is that you 
confine them to the old crude method of making sugar and do 
not give them an opportunity to embrace the medern facilities 
for making a high-grade sugar such as that which is made in 
Louisiana. 

Then as the compensation for this pretended favor you im- 
pose upon them a provision in regard to the importation of 
refined sugar into their own country that is obnoxious to the 
sense of justice of mankind, and you will add, if the Philip- 
pines ever become free, one more of the nations of the world 
that use the Dutch standard, making eight instead of seven, 
excepting this country of ours. 

Now, Mr. President, that is why I am objecting to this. I am 
not discussing the desirability of admitting 300,000 tons into 
this country, as has been discussed by a number of ‘Senators. 


That is an entirely different question. If this legislation is for 
the benefit of the Filipinos, should they not be given the oppor- 
tunity to get the greatest possible advantage out of the legisla- 
tion? Should they not have the widest possible market for 
their product? Should they not have an opportunity to develop 
the most important facilities for the production of sugar, so as 
to make a sugar that can sell in competition with other coun- 
tries in China, that will compete with Java and the other sugar- 
producing countries? 

But we deny them the facilities their competitors have for pro- 
ducing the best sugar in the world, and selling it in their 
markets; we, as their guardians, propose to engraft into this 
legislation a provision which prevents them from utilizing ad- 
vantages which their competitors have, and compel them to send 
it all here, practically, to one purchaser, the American Sugar 
Refining Company; and, as I have frequently said, compel them 
to pay this high duty on their refined sugar. 

We compel them to sell to the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany their crude sugar, which brings practically nothing; 75 
sugar brings, I think, $1.30 a hundred. If I should take the 
time of the Senate, I could give you the price paid for this 
[exhibiting] 82° sugar. I think it brings $2.14 a hundred. The 
refiner pays more than anybody else will pay, because it is 
unfit for use except when refined, and there is no market in 
the United States except that refinery. So the Filipino has no 
place to sell except a refinery, and then by this legislation you 
propose to make him buy his refined product from the same 
refinery also. You compel him to sell his product to one insti- 
tution, and then you make him buy the refined product from 
the same, and that institution fixes the price it pays him for 
his raw product as well as the price it charges him for his 
refined. 


You may indulge in all the statistics you please; you may 
argue here from the standpoint of misinformation; you may 
make declarations here that are not in harmony with the facts, 
as every one of the Senators who has defended this provision 
has, but it does not remove the naked fact from this legislation ; 
that is, the result of this legislation will be to compel the Fili- 
pino to sell his raw product to the American Refining Company, 
and then the people of that island to buy the refined sugar, if 
they use it at all, practically from the same company. That 
will be the practical effect. In my judgment, it is vicious and 
wrong. 

APPROPRIATIONS, IF NECESSARY, FOR EDUCATION, INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, 


OR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, BUT NOT ONE DOLLAR TO FAVORED 
INTERESTS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Rhode Island to state that this remission of duty to the 
Philippine Islands constitutes a bounty to the Filipino pro- 
ducers, and that it will doubtless so stimulate the production 
of sugar that they will perfect their processes and make 96° 
centrifugal sugar, upon which the duty is 1.68 cents per 
pound, or about $35 per ton. I thus understand the Senator 
from Rhode Island to admit that upon 300,000 tons the total 


annual bounty to be paid to the Filipino producers by the re- 


mission of this duty is about $10,000,000. 


Now, Mr. President, the question arises as to who the Fili- 
pino producers are. Are they the masses of the people, or are 
they the owners of large estates; and if the latter, as I under- 
stand is the case, will any of the benefit of this bounty filter 
down to the masses of the people themselves, whom it is our 
purpose to benefit? Then the question arises as to who will 
be the producers of sugar after this bounty is voted. 

I take it for granted that the American sugar trust will be 
as active in the Philippine Islands, in case this bounty is given 
to sugar production, as it has been in the island of Cuba; and 
the indications are that this trust and the persons associated 
with it will ultimately absorb the cultivation and production 
of sugar in Cuba, just as they have absorbed the control of the 
beet-sugar companies in this country. 

The total bounty amounts to $10,000,000 annually, The pe- 
riod of our occupation in those islands is assumed to be not 
less than fifteen or twenty years; so that during the period of 
fifteen years we will pay a bounty of $150,000,000, and during 
twenty years, if our occupation lasts that long, we will pay a 
bounty of $200,000,000. 

What is the purpose of the bounty? The purpose of Mr, Taft 
doubtless is to benefit the Filipino people, not to subsidize the 
sugar trust, not to subsidize the large owners of land in the 
Philippine Islands, but to benefit the people themselves. 

We all know that the class of labor engaged in cane culture 
is semiservile, attached to the soil, with no rights in it. We all 
know that this bounty will go either to the sugar trust or to 
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the large planters, and that very little of it will go to the peo- 
ple themselves, whom it is the President's desire to benefit. 

If this philanthropic purpose of the President is to be car- 
ried out, and I have no objection to the purpose, on the con- 
trary, I would applaud it, is there not a better way of bene- 
fiting the Filipino people than to subsidize the sugar trust or 
the Filipino planters to the extent of $10,000,000 annually? The 
Senator says that if production is stimulated there the Philip- 
pines will soon produce the highest standard of sugar. 
How? 

By the erection of sugar mills. I am told by the Senator from 
Louisiana, who sits at my side [Mr. McEnery], that the cost 
of a sugar mill, which turns out 30,000 tons of sugar per annum, 
is about $300,000. Ten sugar mills would turn out 300,000 tons 
of Philippine sugar, the amount which it is proposed to import 
into this country free of duty. So that $2,500,000 would cover 
the total cost of 10 modern sugar mills which the Government 
could help to establish, and thus accomplish some good to the 
small producers of cane sugar, who would have access to mills 
having an established toll for the purpose of crushing sugar 
cane and turning it into sugar, according to the most improved 
methods, 

So in the place of this enormous bounty of one hundred and 
fifty million or two hundred million dollars, contemplated by 
this tariff, to the producers of sugar, the Government could, at 
a cost of $2,500,000, aid in establishing in the Philippine 
Islands these great mills, which would assure improved methods 
of sugar production at reasonable tolls.. The small producer of 
cane would thus be protected, and the great masses of the people 
would be more effectively reached. 

So there is the contrast. A present expenditure of two and 
a half million dollars against an expenditure of one hundred 
and fifty million or two hundred million dollars in a period of 

ten or fifteen or twenty years, the most of which would go 
to the sugar trust or to the great land proprietors of those 
islands. 

Mr. President, I am in absolute sympathy with the President's 
purpose to discharge in full our trust regarding the Filipino 
people. It is true that I was opposed to the assumption of 
such trust. When Dewey won his great victory at Manila, I 
urged President McKinley to immediately order Dewey and his 
fleet to Cuba, claiming that whilst the destruction of the 
Spanish navy, wherever found, was a legitimate part of the 
humane war inaugurated for the freedom of Cuba, it was not a 
legitimate part of that war to take possession of any of Spain’s 
possessions except Cuba and that our efforts should be con- 
centrated there. 

I would have been glad if this had been done, but we have 
now assumed a certain responsibility toward the Philippine 
Islands. We have assumed a trust toward those islands, and 
it is obligatory that we should discharge it in a manner becom- 
ing the intelligence, the honor, and the conscience of our 
country. 

So, I stand ready to vote direct appropriations, if they are 
necessary, in aid of the education, in aid of the industrial 
training, in aid of the agricultural development of the Filipino 
people, but I will not vote for one dollar of bounty to favored 
interests; I will not vote one dollar to the sugar trust, which, 
in my judgment, in the end will become the monopolistic pro- 
ducer of sugar in these islands; nor will I vote one dollar to 
the great sugar planters of those islands who view the laborers 
upon their plantations as mere slaves, attached to the soil, but 
without right in it. I do not believe that this kind of agricul- 
tural development will advance the capacity of the Filipino 
people for self-government. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose at this 
moment to discuss the committee amendments as a whole. I 
want, however, to make one or two observations with regard to 
the particular amendment now pending. That amendment re- 
lates to the second proviso in the committee amendment. That 
proviso in effect provides that where sugar or tobacco is ex- 
ported from foreign countries into the Philippine Islands it 
shall bear the same rate of duty as like articles would be sub- 
ject to if imported into the United States. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] moves to strike from the proviso so 
much of it as relates to sugar. 


The question was asked a while since by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Rayner] as to who would be benefited by the 
passage of this proposed provision of law, as a whole. The 
Senator from Rhode Island answered that question by saying 
that no one under heaven would be benefited by this proposition 
of free trade, or limited free trade, if such a thing can be con- 
ceived, except the Filipino planter, 
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The Senator from Rhode Island was speaking with regard 
to the whole amendment. I will not now speak to the whole 
question; but I will answer the inquiry as applied to the par- 
ticular amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the 
committee amendment. Under this proviso, the second in the 
amendment, the Filipino planters would perhaps get a benefit 
at some time—not now, but at some indefinite period in the 
future. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopaꝝ] stated 
this afternoon that, in his opinion, the enactment of this pro- 
vision would not increase—at least for a very long time—the 
importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands to the States, 
There is a prospect of some good coming to the Filipinos by 
opening up our markets to them—at least so it is said—at some 
time in the distant future. It is a privilege to be enjoyed in 
futuro, not in presenti. 

But, Mr. President, the sugar refineries—the sugar trust—of 
the United States would be immediately benefited by the enact- 
ment of this provision. The Filipino can now import his refined 
sugar from foreign countries for use in his home at a lower 
rate of duty than like sugars can be imported into the United 
States. 

Pass this law. and immediately upon its being signed by the 
President the Filipino, importing sugar for his own consump- 
tion or for sale in his local market, will be obliged to pay a 
much higher duty than now—a duty equivalent to that exacted 
in this country—and will be in effect compelled to purchase 
from the sugar refiners here, because the sugar refiners of 
the United States, under the provisions of this amendment, can 
export sugars from our shores and land them in the ports of the 
Philippine Islands free of duty; and, to be sure, that would give 
to them the same monopoly of the Philippine market they now 
enjoy in the United States. 

The question is, Who gets the benefit of that? ‘There is a 
vague hope of benefit held out to the Filipinos lying somewhere 
in the distant future; but the sugar trust would enter upon the 
full enjoyment of its advantage at once. 

Mr. President, this is simply another instance of the bunco 
game that is being played upon the Philippine people in the 
course of our policy of “ benevolent assimilation.” If the view of 
this matter to which I have alluded covered the case, I would 
not hesitate to vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

But there is another consideration which seems to me to be 
important, and which has been several times adverted to, which 
makes me hesitate, and that is this: If this proposition carries, 
and it will, and if the tariff rate in force in the United States 
is not applied to the Philippines, and they are permitted to 
bring in outside sugars from the wide world free of duty, or 
at a rate of duty far below that obtaining in the States, I can 
see how a vast amount of outside sugar might be brought in 
here as Philippine sugar. They could take it into the islands 
at a low rate, and then send it here. That result might possibly 
be avoided by some well-matured plan of administration, but 
I doubt it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, of course it is to be presumed 
that the Treasury Department will make ample provision to 
protect us from such fraudulent importations. This proposed 
law requires that only the product, and wholly the product, of 
the Philippine Islands may enjoy this benefit; and so any sugar 
that was not the product wholly of the Philippine Islands could 
not come, according to the proposed law. The same provision 
should be made to protect us from importations of that kind 
that is now made to prevent the sugar refineries from importing 
sugar in bond, refining it, and selling it to the American people 
without paying the duty. The same system or process in ad- 
ministration would be necessary; but that would be no more 
difficult in one case than it is in the other. 

Mr. STONE. It is true other provisions of this measure do 
provide that the products of the Philippines coming into the 
United States shall be wholly of material produced in the Philip- 
pine Islands; still, if a large amount of Java sugar, or other 
oriental sugar, should be imported into the Philippine Islands, 
I apprehend that the law-enforcing part of the Government 
would find it difficult to keep track of those importations and 
prevent them being unloaded, to a greater or less extent, upon 
the American market. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? t 
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Mr. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to advise the 
Senator that the provision in the bill requires that any impor- 
tations from the Philippines must be direct, accompanied 
by a through bill of lading, and, as amended, within three 
months. 

Mr. STONE. I know that. However, I do not care to pro- 
long this phase of the discussion. The Senator from Kansas 
and others went over it very fully this afternoon, and, if I re- 
vive it now, it would result in little more than a repetition of 
what has been already said. I listened with great care to all 
that was said, and I am not able to escape the apprehension to 
which I have alluded. That is the only thing that makes me 
doubt in the least degree the wisdom of nes the Senator from 
Kansas proposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The . — is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the yeas and nays, I under- 
stand, have been ordered on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have been ordered. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 5, of the amendment, after 
the word “ That,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ sugar, 
refined or unrefined, and; and in line 9, after the word “ upon,” 
to strike out the words a sugar and.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. Are we to yote on both amendments at the 
same time, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. t 

Mr. STONE (when Mr. BRVERIDdE's name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK], who is in the Senate, but I have a special pair this 
afternoon with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 
hold my vote. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutperson]. He being 
absent, I will withhold my vote. If he were present, I should 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
for the day with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. BURTON (when Mr. OLIVvER'’s name was called). The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] is unavoidably de- 
tained this afternoon. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN J. P 

Mr. ELKINS (when Mr. Scorr's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Scorr] is unavoidably detained from the Senate 
this afternoon. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO]. If present, my colleague would vote 
“i nay.” 

Mr. TALIAFERRO (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Scorr]. In bis absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money], who is tem- 
porarily absent from the Chamber, and I therefore withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll dall was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I am paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Oxrtver]. In his absence, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to inquire if the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has 
voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I desire to announce my pair with that 
Senator and to withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 49, as follows: 


I am paired with 
I will therefore with- 


YEAS—11. 
Bristow Cummins Fletcher Newlands 
rown Davis ore : Tillman 
Clapp Dolliver La Follette 


NAYS—49. 

Aldrich Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins 

con Crawford Jones Piles 
Borah Cullom Kean Root 
Bradley Daniel immons 
Brandegee Depew McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Bri Dick McEnery moot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Martin Stephenson 
Burkett Dixon Nelson Sutherland 

u m du Pont Nixon Warner 
Burrows Foster Overman Wetmore 
Burton Gallinger age 
Carter Guggenheim Paynter 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburu Penrose 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Balle, Curtis Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bankhead Elkins McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Flint Money Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Frazier Oliver Stone 
Chamberlain rye Owen Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Rayner Taylor 
Cla Hale Richardson Warren 
Culberson Hughes Scott 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. I will not delay the Senate by discussing it, as I have 
already expressed my views and explained my position about it. 
I move to amend the amendment on page 1, line 5, by striking 
out the colon after the word countries,“ inserting a period, 
and striking out the remainder of the substitute amendment, 
so that it will read: 


471d. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
coming into the United. States from the Philippine Islands the rates of 
duty which are required to be leyied, collected, and paid upon like 
articles imported from foreign countries. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I hope we can get a yote on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing, offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] upon 
which he desires a separate vote. Does the Senator insist on a 
vote on the amendment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask merely for a viva voce vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the amendment, in line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out the words “five hundred” and in- 
sert “one thousand.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] has given notice of an amendment which he de- 
sired to offer, which will be stated. 

Mr. STONE. That comes in at the end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
withhold the amendment? 

Mr. STONE. I will withhold it for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will then state 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The Secretary. Page 1 of the amendment, line 5, it is pro- 
posed to amend by striking out the colon after the word “ coun- 
tries,” inserting a period, and striking out all that follows. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand there are Senators who de- 
sire to discuss that matter in detail, and therefore I ask to 
withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
‘The question now is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri Mr. Stone]. 

Mr. STONE. Let the amendment be stated. I desire to dis- 
cuss the amendment for about fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment already agreed 
| to, insert the following: 

And provided further, That it is hereby declared not to be the policy 
| and purpose of the United States to MADA permanent sovereignty 
į over the Philippine Islands, but to exercise authority in and over said 

islands only so long as may be necessary, not to exceed fifteen years 
from and after the passage of this act, to organize and establish a 
native government capable of maintaining public order in said islands, 
and until such international agreements shall have been made between 
the United States and foreign countries as will insure the independence 
of said islands and the people thereof. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, it being now within three or four minutes of the time 
for a recess, if he will not consent to have the recess begin now? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I supposed the Senator from Connecticut 


[Mr. BULKELEY] had the floor. I do not know whether he 
desired to offer an amendment. I take it the Senator from 
Missouri does not desire to dispose of his amendment now. 

Mr. STONE. The amendment I have offered comes at the 
end of this paragraph; and if there is anything ahead of that I 
withhold my amendment and will let the other one come in. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I have not the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is immaterial to me how the thing goes, 
so long as it goes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri is 


recognized. 

Mr. STONE. I am waiting to see if the Senator from Rhode 
Island is going to move to take a recess. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate will take a recess without any 
motion in a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. 

Mr. STONE. I do not care to proceed with what I wish to 
say when in one moment the Senate will take a recess. I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The order of the Senate provides for a re- 
cess at half past 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of half past 5 
has not yet arrived. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate now 
take a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate take a recess until 
8 o'clock this evening. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

The Senate thereupon (at 5 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CARTER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gu heim Piles 
Beveridge Curtis Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Daniel Johnston, Ala. Scott 
Bri Davis Jones Smith, Md. 
Bristow Depew Kean Smoot 
Brown Dick La Follette Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McCumber Stone 
Burkett Dolliver McEnery Sutherland 
am du Pont Martin Tillman 
Burrows Elkins Nelson Warner 
Burton Fletcher Newlands Warren 
Carter Flint Oliver Wetmore 
Chamberlain Foster Overman 
Clapp Ene Page 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Perkins 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it goes for the saying that I am 
opposed to the proposition submitted by the Finance Committee, 
unless the amendment I offer is agreed to. I do not intend to 
discuss this question at any considerable length to-night. Sey- 
eral weeks ago, in an address I then delivered, I laid my ob- 
jections to this amendment in extenso before the Senate, and 
there is no need for me to repeat that argument at this time. I 
do wish, however, to trespass briefly on the time of the Senate to 
register a final protest against the measure, and thus end, at 
least for the time being, the vain effort I have made here in 
behalf of Filipino independence. We know now that the propo- 
sition of the Finance Committee will be adopted as well as we 
will know it after the vote is taken. It would be a useless task, 
therefore, and a waste of time for me to speak at length against 
it. It would not change the result. 

Mr. President, I hold to the fundamental idea that if the 
Philippine Islands are American territory, absolutely and per- 
manently under the sovereignty of the United States, sustain- 


ing a relation to this Government analogous, for example, to 
that which Alaska sustains, then the Congress can not constitu- 
tionally impose import duties upon articles brought into our 
ports from those islands. Regarding the question from that 
point of view, and assuming the islands to be a part of our 
national domain, I deny the constitutional power of Congress to 
enact this legislation. ; 

However, I do not believe that the Philippine Islands sus- 
tain that relation to the United States, or that the United 
States have ever yet assumed to hold or to exercise absolute 
sovereignty over the islands. On the contrary, my contention 
is that our occupation of these islands is temporary in its char- 
acter. They have never as yet been incorporated into or accepted 
as a part of our territorial domain. They still lie outside of 
that recognized limit. We hold possession in trust, somewhat 
as we held Cuba in trust, for the native people of the islands. 
In the speech I delivered here several weeks ago, in which I 
discussed this whole subject at considerable length, reviewing 
the leading cases adjudicated before the Supreme Court ap- 
plicable to the consideration, I sought on authority to show, 
and I think successfully, that the political relations existing 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands are such 
as I have outlined. I do not care to repeat that argument to- 
night. I start in to-night where I left off then. The Philip- 
pine Islands do not of right belong to us, and we can not appro- 
priate them as our own without an act of supreme injustice 
and bad faith. I want our great Nation to keep faith with those 
people, and the purpose of my amendment is to give a renewed 
assurance of our national purpose and to forestall any future con- 
trary construction of this legislation. I regard this legislation 
as full of peril to Philippine independence, but I am anxious 
for a declaration that it is not so intended. I want some as- 
surance upon which the friends of liberty and the defenders of 
national good faith may lay their hands in future. 

Mr. President, all along we have proceeded upon the theory 
that our occupation of and jurisdiction over the islands was 
temporary, and not permanent. That was solemnly declared 
to be our policy in a resolution adopted by the Senate about the 
time the Paris treaty was ratified, and that declaration has been 
many times repeated in high official quarters and by the great 
leaders of all parties. We are firmly committed by every con- 
sideration that should influence an honorable and enlightened 
nation to the policy of conferring governmental autonomy upon 
and granting national independence to the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mr. President, who is demanding this legislation? For whose 
benefit, for whose advantage, is it to be written into our statute 
books? We have heard some grandiloquent expressions as to the 
duty of the United States to the Philippine people. The Senator 
from Rhode Island described them as the wards of the Nation, 
as people we should care for with a delicate sense of justice. 
Very well; so be it. Are they asking for this legislation? No. 
On the contrary, they protest against it. The Philippine legis- 
lature, composed of educated and enlightened men, representing 
the different provinces composing that government and familiar 
with the sentiments and aspirations of the native people, has 
formally and emphatically protested against this identical 
legislation. 

The Resident Commissioners sent here under authority of 
law by the Filipino people to represent and speak for them, 
Mr. Lecarpa and Mr. Ocampo, and who by virtue of their 
offices are entitled to seats on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that they may there voice the opinion and judg- 
ment of their constituency, have each addressed the House in 
earnest and eloquent protest against the very proposition em- 
bodied in the pending measure. These are intelligent men, men 
holding high positions in the social, industrial, and political life 
of the Philippine Islands, and are in every way thoroughly rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. LEGARDA was for some time one of the commissioners 
appointed by the President to aid in administering the central 
government of the islands. I had the pleasure of meeting him 
more than once during a visit I made to Manila two years ago, 
and I had it from his official associates, including the governor- 
general, that he was a man of the highest repute, clear-headed, 
intelligent, patriotic, representative, and worthy in every way 
of the greatest confidence. Mr. Ocampo is his peer in all re- 
spects. Is it to be supposed, Mr. President, that these men, 
and the men who constitute the legislative body of the insular 
government, are not cognizant of the wishes and the sentiment 
of their people, or that they have not a clear conception of what 
is best promotive of their welfare? 

Mr. President, a few days ago I put into the Recorp, without 
reading, an interview with Commissioner Ocampo. It is brief, 
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and I am going to read it now, and I ask you to remember that 
it is substantially a repetition of the speech he made on the 
floor of the House. I invite the attention of Senators to it. I 
know it is authentic: i 


In reply to a question about a statement that appeared Tuesday morn- 
ing in the Washington Post Tu n to be à protest st free 
e p 


trade between this country an ines from some Filipinos re- 
siding in Boston, Mr. OCAMPO, one of the Resident Commissioners from 
the Philippine Islands, said: 


“When I spoke in the House last month, discussing the proposed free- 
trade relations between this country and the ele an as contained 
in the Payne bill, I clearly stated that the establishment of such rela- 
tions would inevitably hinder the political aspirations of the Filipinos; 
in other words, their constant and profound desire of being an inde- 
pendent country would be imperiled by such commercial ties. 

“The Philippine assembly, the true representative of popular senti- 
ment, has, in conjunction with the upper house, which is composed 
jarge y of Americans, expressed itself before this in o — to free 
trade, and since the passage of the bill by the House o presentatives 
the feeling against it has grown more intense, for the reasons stated 
above, apart from the economic view point of the matter, which also is 
in no way e e. because it necessarily will embarrass the Philip- 
pine vernment ancially. 

“ This free-trade een is a case of life and death with us. The 
ambition of the Filipinos to live an independent life is one which is 
undeniable and persistent, and any measure tending to oppose it would 
only stir the people of the islands and operate to prevent the develop- 
ment of a better feeling between Americans and ipinos. 

“The Filipinos who signed the protest have done nothing more than 
to give expression to a feeling universal in the islands against free 
trade for the consequence it would bring to the islands in the long run. 

I hope that no one will think that in expressing the aspiration of 
the Philippine people for ultimate reasonably prompt and absolute in- 
dependence, I am lacking in or that they have ceased to feel profound 
gratitude for the opportunity that the American Republie gave us to be 
rid of Spain. Surely in the land of Washington, Jefferson, and Adams 
it can be permitted us to express the wish that we may be allowed to 
govern ourselves. It ought to be understood that in the centuries of 
protest against the rule of Spain we were not merely trying to throw 
off one foreign yoke to go under another. 

“ Providence in its wisdom made us a different race. Our problems 
are not those of Europe or America, and we can not approach their 
consideration with the same mind. What is best for Europe or America 
is not necessarily best for Asia, and Asiatic problems ought better be 
left to the people of that part of the world for solution. ut one idea 
we do have in common, and that is a desire to be permitted to govern 
ourselves. This thought is stronger with us than the desire for more 
economic gain, and, while we would like the greatest possible commercial 
prosperity, we are willing to defer it rather than forever lose our hope 
of independence by an artificially rapid development through American 
corporations. I concur in the protest of the Filipinos who reside in 
Boston.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Missouri if the Philippine legislative assembly is opposed 
to this proposition of free trade between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States, and if the Delegates of the Philippine 
nation in this Congress are opposed to it; whether the Senator 
is in a position to advise us what portion of the Philippine 
people are in favor of it and are advocating it? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I can not answer that. I do not 
know. I have no personal information as to that. I only 
know that their representatives at home and their representa- 
tives here say they are opposed to it. I do know one thing, 
however. I think I can say I know one thing with certainty— 
that the native people of the islands are to-day, as they have 
been from the start, unanimously and to a man in favor of 
severing political relations with the United States and of es- 
tablishing and conducting an independent government of their 
own. 

When I was in the Philippines I visited many of the islands 
inhabited by the most intelligent and progressive of the popula- 
tion, representing the dominant forces of the islands, and I 
heard but one voice upon this subject, and that was for inde- 
pendence. That is the one supreme cry which goes up from the 
hearts and falls from the lips of practically every man, woman, 
and child born in the islands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if from his ob- 
servation in the Philippine Islands and his association with the 
Filipinos he believes that they are now capable of self-govern- 
ment? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that question was asked me once 
before on the floor, and I answered as I do now, that I believe 
the Philippine people are as well or better qualified to maintain 
and conduct an orderly government as the people of Cuba, and 
as well qualified to do that as the people of the Latin States 
south of the Rio Grande. And in saying this I speak in no 
disparagement of those I use for comparison. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will say, if the Senator will permit me, 
that I asked the question in entire good faith, knowing the Sena- 
tor had been in the islands and had come In contact with the 
intelligent portion, at least, of the people. I wanted his opinion 
as a matter of information. I did not ask the question for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to add to what he 
has said, that Admiral Dewey once, in an official communication, 
bore testimony to the same effect in a comparison between those 
Same two peoples, and in the debates which we had in the Senate 
ten years ago—I can not lay my hand on it, but I can if it is 
desired—that was quoted from Admiral Dewey in certainly one 
speech, and probably more than one, in which he said he be- 
lieved that they were more capable than the people of Cuba? 
And he said that after having had the opportunity of familiar 
acquaintance with each of the people. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Filipinos are a Christian 
people, and have been for centuries. They are not heathens or 
pagans. To be sure, there are such in the islands, and we have 
had and still have such in this country—wild, uncivilized bands, 
who rove our plains and burn, murder, and commit all kinds of 
depredations—but in the islands there is a large population of 
earnest, faithful, patriotic, intelligent, Christian people. 

Their pathway has been a thorny one. They passed through 
centuries under the shadow of a relentless despotism, and, pity 
it is, they have not even yet escaped political bondage. Un- 
doubtedly since our connection with them their condition has 
been improved, but still they are denied the opportunity of 
self-assertion, and still we keep the old stigma of incompetency 
ss them, and still suppress their longing aspiration to stand 

one. 

Why, sir, among the Filipinos there are some of the most 
scholarly men in the world—scientists who have achieved re- 
nown; lawyers who would rank in any country with the best; 
trained men in the science of surgery and in the art of medi- 
cine; educators, historians, poets, and musicians of the highest 
type. And then there are men engaged, and successfully en- 
gaged, in conducting large commercial and financial enterprises, 
The chief justice, for example, who presides over the supreme 
court of the Philippine Islands, is a man who, in the wide range 
of his learning and in the stately dignity of his character, would 
adorn the Supreme Bench of the United States. No man could 
stand in his presence for an hour without being impressed with 
the fact that he is a great lawyer and a great man. And what 
I am saying of him was in substance said to me of him by the 
governor-general of the islands and by his American associates 
on the bench. There are other native judges who sit with him 
in the administration of justice in that supreme tribunal who 
are also men of great learning and of the highest character. 

The majority of the nisi prius judges, or judges of the first 
instance, as they are called, who go through the provinces to 
hold courts and administer justice are Filipinos, native born. 
The attorney-general, a young lawyer of exceptional ability and 
promise, is also native and to the manor born. The adminis- 
tration of the central government is also shared in in a most 
responsible way by natives, and the municipal and provincial 
governments are almost wholly in the hands of the natives. 
The officials who administer the municipal and provincial goy- 
ernments are, for the most part, elected by the people, and I 
was told by our American officials—by such men as Governor 
Smith and Mr. Forbes, the present acting-governor, and by 
others, all men of high character, and officials who are devoting 
themselves with most commendable zeal to the discharge of 
their arduous duties—that these local governments were admin- 
istered with rare integrity and admirable ability. 

The constabulary, which constitutes perhaps the larger part 
of the military force now operating in the islands, is a native 
organization. No man who ever saw these native soldiers— 
soldiers wearing our uniform—in the camp, on the parade, or 
in any line of duty, could doubt that they constituted a well- 
disciplined and effective military organization, or doubt that 
they would bear themselves with credit under the most trying 
circumstances that might test the souls of men. 

Mr. President, to tell me that such men do not know what 
they want or do not know what is best for themselves, is to 
assert what is so utterly unreasonable as.to arouse in me a 
spirit of indignation, and I can scarcely speak of it with any 
degree of patience. These men do not want this legislation. 
They see danger in it to their hopes, and they think it will be 
hurtful, not helpful, to their material interests. But Senators 
here pretend to know better than these people kriow themselves 
what is good for them, and, with much affectation of deep solici- 
tude for their welfare, this Senate is proceeding to extort from 
them an unwilling sense of gratitude by the compelling force 
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of our own statutory enactments. Mr. President, this is colonial- 
ism pure and simple, and of the worst type. It is a most shock- 
ing example of governmental paternalism. It is a shameful 
instance of despotic power despotically used by the strong 
against the weak. 

Mr. President, what are we going to do with these islands? 
What do our friends upon the other side want to do with them? 
What is the purpose? Do you now mean to hold them in- 
definitely? Do you mean to assert and maintain absolute and 
unlimited sovereignty over them? If so, then, in the name of 
right and justice and in the name of common decency, have 
the courage to say so and put an end to the patient and hope- 
ful waiting of these people. This terrible business has in it 
all the elements of a great tragedy. For heaven's sake, let 
there be an end to it in one form or another. Mr. President, 
we have a great national history. If I should be asked to say 
which one among all the glorious chapters of that history was 
the most splendid, I would not know how to answer. 

But this I can say—that after striking the manacles from the 
hands of this people, after lifting them out of the darkness of 
a long bondage into the light of liberty, after devoting millions 
of money and years of patient effort to aid them and to qualify 
them for the arduous and difficult task of administering an or- 
derly government, if we should now go, as we ought to go, a 
step further and negotiate such international agreements as 
would neutralize and safeguard the islands, and then give quick 
answer to the prayer these unfortunate people have been breath- 
ing through the centuries for liberty and independence, we would 
write a chapter in our history as bright and shining as could be 
found on the pages which record the life and deeds of any 
nation which has ever risen or fallen since the morning stars 
first sang together. 

And, sir, what an impetus an act like that would give to the 
better thought and higher aspirations and to the loftier and 
nobler yearnings of mankind throughout the world. But if, on 
the other hand, we are to be governed by lower considerations— 
considerations of trade advantage and selfish pride of power; 
if we are to hold the Philippines in some vain hope of making 
them a base from which to exploit the Orient for our enrich- 
ment—then we will lower our standard, debase our old and high 
ideals, and descend to the level of the despoiling nationseof the 
world. Ah, Mr. President, that would be pitiful indeed! 

Mr. President, pass this pending legislation and we will, I 
fear, follow it, Congress after Congress, with other legislation 
of like kind, ever expanding in its scope. We will go on along 
the same line of advance. If we take this long stride now with- 
out any check upon it or declaration of purpose regarding it, it 
will be a sorry day for us and a sad one for the Filipinos. With 
this kind of legislation you will encourage, aye, invite, great 
investments of American capital in Philippine enterprises. 
Some of the islands are covered with magnificent forests, among 
the finest in the world. The mineral resources of the islands 
ha ve not been amply developed, but sufficiently so to demonstrate 
that they are extensive and opulent. The lands of the islands 
are rich and fertile, and their agricultural possibilities are enor- 
mous. Let American capital once begin, on a large scale, to ex- 
ploit and utilize these natural sources of wealth, to build rail- 
roads, and to invest in all kinds of industrial enterprise, and I 
fear we can bid farewell to all hope of Philippine independence. 

Mr. President, we know how such things go. The history of 
the world shows how they go, and they will go in the Philippine 
Islands as elsewhere. Conscience will be dulled by the passion 
of power and gain. Investors, with millions at stake, will cry 
out against every suggestion of Philippine independence. They 
will denounce it as an act of injustice, endangering their pos- 
sessions, and as an act of national folly. They will say to Con- 
gress, “ You invited us to make these investments; you opened 
the door to us, we entered, and here we are. Here is what 
we have, and here is what we have done, and do you now pro- 
pose to pull down the flag and leave the islands and us and all 
we have to the protection of the natives?” We would find all 
these powerful interests standing in the way of any future at- 
tempt on our part to keep faith with the native sons of the 
archipelago. For myself, I want to sever our existing relations 
with the islands. I want to do that as much in our own inter- 
est as in that of the Filipinos; I want to do it as much for the 
sake of our national honor as for the happiness of those who 
live in those far-away islands of the Orient. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this measure. But if it is to 
pass, as I have no doubt it will pass, I offer the pending amend- 
ment, so that we may say to the world and to all men, Take 
notice; we do not intend to hold these islands; we expect to 
give them up in fifteen years.” Do that and the sky will 
brighten with hope and our way be clear. Mr. President, fif- 
teen years from now we will have had possession of the Philip- 


pines for more than a quarter ofa century. That period of time 

substantially covers the life of a generation. Is that not long 

enough to teach these people what we profitably can, and long 

enough to hold them in unwilling subjection? Senators, let us 

give back these islands to the people to whom they belong, and 

i them, in God’s good providence, work out their own weal and 
estiny. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES—A COMMON LANGUAGE—EDUCATION, 
ETC. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] inquired of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] whether he thought these people were 
capable of self-government. I wish to add but one observation 
to the observations made by the Senator from Missouri, and 
that is, that whilst the intelligence of many of the Filipinos is 
of a very high order, and whilst the local government, insular, 
provincial, and municipal, is largely under the direction of 
native Filipinos, yet there is one difficulty regarding self-govern- 
ment that is perfectly apparent. The Senator from Missouri 
stated that they were as competent for self-government as are 
the people of Cuba or the people of Central or South America; 
but in those countries the people haye a common language, 
whilst in the Philippine Islands a common language does not 
exist. The two leading races there are the Tagalogs and the 
Visayans, and they comprise more than one-half of the entire 
population of the islands. I believe that they can not under- 
stand each other’s language. 

It is claimed that there are numerous other races and tribes, 
each of which has its own language and dialect. The effort of 
the Philippine Commission is to give these people a common 
language. ‘Their hatred of Spain is so great that they are 
unwilling to acquire the Spanish language, while they are eager 
to acquire the English language. I was struck when in the 
Philippines with the fact of the absence of a common language. 
At a celebration in one of the islands, given in honor of Mr. 
Taft, there was a procession and a banquet and a large gather- 
ing in the open, which Mr. Taft addressed, his speech being 
interpreted into Spanish, sentence by sentence, by a very apt 
interpreter, Mr. Ferguson. It was a speech of rare power and 
dignity. I observed that the people did not respond to the senti- 
ments which he uttered, and I called the attention of one of 
the prominent American officials there to the fact. I said: 
It is impossible for me to understand why these people do not 
respond to the nobility of Mr. Taft's utterances.” The reply 
was that the people in this large gathering understood neither 
English nor Spanish. That brought me to a realizing sense of 
the absolute necessity of a common language in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Upon that point I wish to say briefly that there are about 
2,000,000 children in the Philippine Islands. If those 2,000,000 
children were taken into the schools in which English is taught 
by American teachers and by Filipino teachers to whom English 
has been taught by American teachers, these primary schools, 
these industrial schools, these manual-training schools, these 
agricultural schools, which the commission has established 
there with so much wisdom, bearing in view the fact that it is 
much more important that they should train the hands of the 
Filipino people at present than it is that they should train 
their heads, and that the best way of training their heads is 
through their hands, and that thus they will not only enlarge 
their intelligence, but bring them into habits of industry and 
thrift—if those 2,000,000 children could attend these schools 
and receive thorough training, they would within ten years 
constitute a large part of the adult population of the islands, 
and they could then have a common language. But as it is, 
there are only 500,000 of these children in the schools, and the 
revenue of the islands is so scanty that if you were to employ 
the entire revenue of $17,000,000 annually you could hardly 
meet the expense of educating 2,000,000 children. 

There is the difficulty; there is the danger—that we shall 
simply give these children a smattering of English, and that 
then, when they return to their families, their old language will 
reassert itself, just as is the case with the Indians, who attend 
the schools which we have furnished, and who, when they get 
out, return to their tribal life. 

I am, therefore, in entire sympathy with Mr. Taft in his de- 
sire to see those people properly trained and educated in a 
common language. I think that it wéuld be economical to do 
this quickly, to take ten years in accomplishing it, rather than 
to take one hundred years. If we take one hundred years, we 
shall probably never accomplish it. If we take ten years and 
train all these children at one period of time in the English 
language and give them a newspaper which can circulate among 
them and in their families, we shall find that in ten years 
_English will be the predominant language in those islands and 
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that they will have a common language through which they 
ean communicate their ideas to each other and through which 
they can obtain some conception of the great political and eco- 
nomic and governmental questions that are addressed to them, 


THE PHILIPPINES NOT A SOURCE OF REVENUE, BUT ALWAYS A BURDEN. 


I wish to say also regarding these islands that I do not 
share with the Senator from Missouri the opinion that they 
can be made at any time the source of opulence. The forests, 
to which the Senator refers, are beautiful to the eye, but they 
are mainly forests of soft wood. Here and there you will find 
a magnificent tree of hard wood of great value; but I was told 
that the cost of taking out these occasional trees here and 
there in the forest was very great. The islands are moun- 
tainous, and you can hardly cultivate a mountain side. The 
only level and cultivable land is the land in the river valleys, 
which is very limited, and the land on the coast formed by 
the wash from the mountains, The area of cultivation is ex- 
ceedingly limited. 

In addition to that, all nature seems to be hostile to the de- 
velopment of the Philippine Islands. They have a constant 
recurrence of cholera; they have a constant recurrence of 
surra and rinderpest among their cattle; so that their draft 
animals and animals with which they cultivate their farms, the 
buffalo, and so forth, are destroyed year after year. 

I do not believe that those islands can be made a source of 
great wealth; and that being the fact, I prefer to present it 
in all its baldness to the American people, for I fear that if 
those islands are represented to the American people as the 
source of great future wealth, the greed of many of us will 
prevent us from letting them go. I believe the very fact that 
those islands have cost us this great expense of $500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000, including the war, that they are to-day costing us 
one-fourth of the military and naval expense of the Nation; and 
that they will cost us a large expenditure in the future in forti- 
fying them with a view of holding them, not only against a 
foreign foe, but against domestic violence has had much to do 
with the present sentiment which exists throughout the country 
in favor of letting the islands go. The American people are 
becoming convinced that there was no glory in their conquest 
and that there is no profit in their occupation; and I believe 
that they will have to be convinced of both before they will let 
them go. 

THE CASE SUMMED UP. 


The objection I have to this legislation—and I will simply 
Say a word upon that, for I have already stated fully my 
views—is that we are proposing to give $10,000,000 annually 
to the planting interests, with a view to stimulating the produc- 
tion there, so that those islands, which are now poverty stricken, 
may become prosperous. I would rather, in the discharge of 
the great benevolent trust which we have assumed to those 
islands, appropriate a tithe of that money annually to instruct- 
ing those people, to aid them in getting central sugar fac- 
tories which can develop sugar production there in the per- 
fection which the Senator from Rhode Island thinks will at 
some time be attained. 

I would rather appropriate money to train them in agri- 
cultural methods, in modern methods, to train them indus- 
trially, to train their hands and their heads, and to train 
them in a common language—I would rather do that than 
give the planters this large bounty, which in fifteen years will 
amount to $150,000,000 and in twenty years to $200,000,000. 

I quite join with the Senator from Missouri in the desire 
that we should make this declaration of our purpose now, for 
if we once determine to let them go fifteen years hence, we will 
then shape our course with a view to that result. If we were 
to attempt to determine now the method of our withdrawal, we 
would all differ as to details; but we can determine upon one 
thing, and that is that we will withdraw in fifteen years, and 
then we can leave the elaboration of details to the future, and 
we will have plenty of time to accomplish our work of giving 
these people a common language and of training them in in- 
dustrial and manual pursuits. 

The prospect at best is not the most roseate. The tropical 
islands throughout the world haye been beaten by the Temperate 
Zone in the products which they used to monopolize. Disease is 
against them; the climate, tending to ease, apathy, and inertia, 
is against them. They have not that hard contest with nature 
itself, so far as food and clothing and shelter are concerned, 
that impels to work; and so I am not very hopeful that these 
people will develop a high order of self-government, but they 
can maintain some form of autonomy there. They may have 
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wars among themselves; they may have race wars; they may 
finally fall under the control of some dictator, some man of 
great power and ability, but if they are to be killed, I 
would rather they should kill each other than that we should 
kill them. 

I believe that they must go through the process of eyolution 
that every country composed of diverse races must go through, 
resulting, perhaps, in the domination of a single race, and per- 
haps in the dominance of a single man. 

But I do feel assured that in the future those islands will be 
the source of great peril to the United States. They are 7,000 
miles away from our basis of operations. If we should have 
internal difficulties there, the expense of conducting the de- 
fense of our power would be enormous. Besides that, those 
islands push us into all the activities and all the jealousies 
and all the contentions of the Orient; and with these two 
countries, Japan and China, just rising from their sleep—Japan 
already a great military nation, China bound at some time to 
be a great military nation, I do not think that we can escape 
war with those countries if we maintain our intrusion in the 
Orient. So I would prepare to withdraw at a time when we 
can withdraw with honor, rather than be compelled, perhaps, to 
withdraw in the future as the result of a useless and costly war 
maintained so far from our base of supply. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], who is absent 
this evening. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Brown], and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 


Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samirn]j. If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 
Mr. RAYNER (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. If he 
were present, I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to have the Record show that my 
colleague [Mr. Gamer] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. If pres- 
ent, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Frye]. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Curtom]. If he were present, I should vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. FOSTER (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer] 
has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I withdraw my vote, as I have a pair 
with that Senator. ? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 


affirmative). I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. As he is not present, I withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 44, as follows: 

YEAS—18. 
Bacon Frazier Money Stone 
Bailey Gore Newlands Taliaferro 
Clay Hughes Overman Tillman 
Davis Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Fletcher McEnery Simmons 
NAYS—44. 

Aldrich Chamberlain Flint Page 
Beveridge Clapp Gallinger Perkins 
Brandegee ane Guggenheim Piles 
Briggs Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bristow pew Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dick ean Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham La Follette Stephenson 
Burnham Dixon Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver Nelson Warner 
Burton du Pont Nixon Warren 
Carter Elkins Oliver _ Wetmore 
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NOT VOTING—29. 


Bankhéad Cullom Jones Shively 

Borah Cummins McCumber Smith, Md. 

Bourne Curtis McLaurin Smith, Mich, 

Bradley Daniel artin Smith, S. C. 
rown Foster Owen Taylor 

Clark, Wyo. Frye Penrose 

Clarke, Ark. Gamble yner 

Culberson Hale Richardson 


So Mr. Srone’s amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee was rejected. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I now desire to move, if it is in order and 
proper to do so, that the paragraph now being considered—471d 
I think it is entitled—be referred to the Committee on the 
Philippines. 

I do this for the reason that I do not desire, under any cir- 
cumstances, that legislation shall not be enacted at this session 
of Congress in regard to the Philippine Islands. But from the 
examinations I have been able to make of the records, all meas- 
ures heretofore considered by the Congress—revenue measures 
as well as others—for the Philippine Islands have been con- 
sidered and acted upon by the committee of this body created 
for that purpose. It seems to me this is not the place, as I 
said this morning, for legislation with respect to these islands, 
in the tariff bill we are preparing for ourselves. 

We have already pending before the Philippine Committee of 
this body an act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes. Many of the provisions of this act now 
being considered by this committee are dependent in a large 
measure on the legislation that is proposed in the bill pending 
before this body; and it seems much more in order, to my mind, 
that the two should be considered by the same committee, which 
can give the thought that is necessary, in my judgment, to a 
matter that is so important to those possessions which we con- 
trol and for the government of which the Congress of the United 
States at this time is responsible. 

I therefore make the motion that the paragraph we are now 
considering be referred to the Committee on the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are considering a tariff bill for the 
United States and not for the Philippine Islands, I would 


suggest. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
moves to commit the substitute for 471d to the Committee on 
the Philippines. 

Mr, DANIEL. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if there is involved in this amendment any question of 
favored nations? Does picking out certain articles to be per- 
mitted to come to us free in this fashion from an alien, which is 
no part of this country, though it is said to belong to it, involve 
us in any controversy about favored nations? 

I presume the answer will be that the Philippine Islands are 
not a nation and not a part of this Nation. They are some- 
thing, somewhere. Their status is unanalyzable. It is also 
nondescript and absolutely indescribable, and why a wave of 
tariff or free trade in this momentous and grave fashion should 
be inyolved in a tariff bill for the United States is certainly 
only a technical statement without any basic facts to support it. 

I therefore think that the motion by the Senator from Con- 
necticut is a very wise and apt motion. We have a special com- 
mittee to deal with the Philippine Islands and its peculiarities— 
like the subject. There is no geography in this question. There 
is no jurisprudence to this question. It has confounded the 
courts and the legislatures, and is now beginning to confound 
and override our sedate and careful tariff provisions about our 
own country. It is such a close and material arrangement pro- 
posed about another country and another people that we can 
not fitly embrace it, although technicality will support the 
proposition, perhaps. Here is a proposition for the introduction 
into this country of millions upon millions of free trade in cer- 
tain subjects. It is confusing; it is unprecedented; it is totally 
off—uniquely by itself—and of all things that should go to the 
Philippine Committee of this body, it seems to me to be the 
chief. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BULKELEY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom] for 
the balance of the evening. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr, Curserson]. He is absent 


this evening. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Brown], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PILES (when the name of Mr. Jones was called). My 
colleague has been called away from the Chamber this evening. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SrH]. If he were present, I would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. RAYNER (when his name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


BRADLEY]. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jonrs]. If he were present, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Has the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after haying voted in the nega- 
tive). I desire to inquire if the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] has voted. I do not see him in the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I withdraw my yote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that my colleague is. 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Strong] to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Frye]. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FOSTER (after haying voted in the affirmative). Ob. 
serving that the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumpbes], with whom I am paired, has not voted, I withdraw 


my vote, 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 40, as follows: 
YEAS—21. 
Bacon Clapp Gore Newlands 
Bailey Clay Hughes Overman 
Bran Davis Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Bristow Dick La Follette 
Bulkeley Fletcher McEnery 
Chamberlain Frazier Martin 
NAYS—4. 

Aldrich Crane Heyburn Perkins 
Beveridge Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Borah pew Kean Root 
Briggs Dixon Lodge Scott 
Burkett Dolliver Money Smoot 
Burnham du Pont „ Nelson Stephenson 
Burrows Elkins Nixon Sutherland 
Burton Flint Oliver Warner 
Carter Gallinger ge Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Penrose Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—30. 
Bankhead Curtis McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Bourne Daniel McLaurin Smith, 8. C. 
Bradley Dillingham Owen tone 
Brown Foster Rayner Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Taylor 
Culberson Gamble Shively Tillman 
Cullom Hale Simmons 
Cummins Jones Smith, Md. 


So Mr. BuLKetry’s motion was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute. Without objection, the substitute is agreed to. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No objection is heard. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should be glad to speak on that question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut desire to speak on the question of agreeing to the substitute? 

Mr. BULKELEY. I have no objection to an agreement to 
the substitute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to offer an amendment before 
the substitute is voted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Before the substitute is agreed 
upon the Senator from Wisconsin desires to offer an amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BULKELEY. Do I understand the motion now is to 


substitute this for the paragraph of the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That has already been done. The 
motion now is to agree to the substitute. 
I wish to speak on that question. 


Mr. BULKELEY. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin de- 
sires first to offer an amendment to the substitute. Will the 
Senator from Wisconsin submit his amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In line 2, page 2, strike out the words 
“one hundred and fifty” and insert “ seventy-five.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the printed amendment, in 
line 2, strike out the words “one hundred and fifty“ and insert 
“ seventy-five,” so that if amended it will read: 


And cigars in excess of 75,000,000 cigars. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
desire to discuss it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a word. 

Mr. President, the proposition to admit 150,000,000 cigars free 
of duty means displacing labor in the cigar factories of this 
country to the number of 2,500 men. There are to-day 12,000 
unemployed cigar makers in the United States. I do not believe 
it is wise or just that that army of unemployed meh shall be 
increased by 2,500 men, whose labor will be taken from them 
if 150,000,000 cigars are admitted into this country from the 
Philippines free of duty. 


I have offered this amendment as a compromise, hoping that 
it may be adopted by the Senate. I send to the desk and ask to 
have read a communication from the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS CIGAR MAKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, IU. 

Dear Sin: In behalf of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, an 
organization composed of 47,000 members, we earnestly protest against 
free trade in cigars with the Philippine Islands, even to a limited ex- 
tent, which at this time would be extremely disastrous to the trade, 
which is already badly demoralized by the continued depression in 
trade. The government statistics show that there has been no material 
improvement in the manufacture of cigars since the depression started 
in October, 1907. 

These reliable government statistics are reenforced and made doubl: 
sure, as to the condition of trade, by the amounts we expend for out- 
of-work benefits. 

During the year 1908 we expended $101,483.50, while in 1903, a 
year normal in trade conditions, we only expended $15,558, and in 
1907 we expended 8 for out-of-work benefit pur 

The condition of trade and the cigar industry is in a most pre- 
carious condition and at a pete where it can not, with safety, be 
charge’ with any additional burdens. 

I hold and assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
importation of cigars from the Philippine Islands free of duty, even 
in limited numbers, will have a disastrous effect upon the already over- 
wrought and seriously menaced trade. 

When the Porto Rican Islands were annexed and their products ad- 
mitted free it was claimed that, owing to the limited number of 
cigar makers and the alle inferior quality of the tobacco, we here 
would not experience any injurious effects. The result has been that 
American enterprise and capital at once commenced to exploit the 
cheap labor and cheaply grown tobacco in the islands to an extent that 
the Importations of cigars from Porto Rico has now me a serious 
menace to the wages and well-being of the cigar makers and manufac- 
turers of the mainland. 

The American Tobacco Company, with its unlimited capital and 
resources, immediately seized the opportunity to avail itself of the 
cheap labor of the Porto Ricans and at once commenced the manufac- 
ture of cigars in the Porto Rican Islands, with the consequent decrease 
of the number of American cigar makers here. 

Our advices indicate that the Porto Ricans are now, rally s - 
ing, fully employed, while, as stated in the foregoing, thousands of our 
members and eee of American cigar makers are walking the 
streets in idleness. Including union and nonunion, ‘there are fully 
12,000 cigar makers now idle in the United States. The same eon- 
ditions concerning cheap labor, cost of living, light, clothing, apply with 
even greater force in the Philippine Islands. 

To admit 150,000,000 cigars free of duty from the iy Islands 
will come in direct competition with the American product and have a 
disastrous effect in the nature of cutting prices, far more so than the 
operation of any sweat shops or other hostile influences in our own 
country. 

We ae not deluded by the assertion that only a limited number of 
cigars are now manufactured in the Philippine Islands and that all of 
the product would not in any event reach our shores. We know from 
experience the rapidity with which the industry grew in the Porto 
Rican Islands, and boldly assert that, give the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, the trust, the opportunity to exploit the cheap labor of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and in a very short e they wilt double, treble, or 
produce any amount to suit their purposes. 

We know that under Spanish rule the cigar industry In the Philip- 
pine Islands developed to a very high degree, and assert that those 
capable of being pressed into the business of cigar making are still 
there, and if given an opportunity, such as pre by the pending 
legislation, they will come in direct competition with the American 
cigar makers and crowd just that many more into the now dangerously 
la army of unemployed, who are bordering on starvation and vainly 
— th for an opportunity to earn a livelihood at their chosen occu- 
pation. 


In the name of humanity, in the name of the best interests and wel- 
fare of our own people, as 1 be American citizens, we protest against 
free trade in cigars with the Philippine Islands. 

A bulletin of the rtment of Labor shows that there were em- 
ployed, all told, in the cigar rg cya s of the Philippine Islands about 
20. people, at an average of $10.21 per month. he rate of 
for cigar makers, as near as I can learn, is 373 cents per day, while the 
government census of 1900 shows that the average wage of the workers 
of this country is about $400 per year, or about $1.36 per day. 

A good cigar can be bought in Manila for 1 cent apiece, or from $5 to 
ES per thousand. The oa Ro cigar sells for 5 cents, 10 cents, 

5 cents apiece, or from $20 $60 per thousand, generally, and from 
that up for especially high grades. 

Under the ah) ee legislation ar could be laid down at San Fran- 
cisco for from $8.50 to 713.80 — usand. 

We protest a being pitted against oriental labor in our struggle 
for existence. e hold that no amount of legislation on the part of the 
8 of the United States can or ever will lift this people to our 
standard, and that the act proposed, and against which we respectfully 

ro will have a tendency to and will drag us down nearer their 
evel. 

About one-half of the cigar factories in the Philippine Islands are 
said to be controlled by Chinese manufacturers, and with the number of 
Chinese now in the islands, will monopolize the cigar trade, as they 
did prior to the exclusion act in San Francisco, 

Prior to the passage of the Chinese-exclusion act in 1882, the cigar 
factories of San Francisco employed about 40 American citizens and 
over 6,500 Chinamen. 

The bill proposed means that the Chinese-exclusion act, so far as it 
relates to the cigar industry, will be nullified completely by Cstablish- 

e. 


free trad 
r. Edward vr nr ge American citizen, while in Manila, in a 
letter dated August 1, 1903, says: Considering the very small wages 
ne the Filipino workers, the or and scanty food they necessarily 
ive on, they are, next to the Chinese, the cheapest and best workers of 
the Orient. They live in light shacks, built of bamboo, and covered 
with leaves; cost of building from $30 to $70. The number of Chinese 
living on the island I estimate to be between 100,000 and 150,000.” 

We would like to know how a man living in a northern climate, who 
needs from seven to eight tons of coal per year and needs warm cloth- 
ing and lives in a house for which he must pay a large rent, is going 
to compete on a free-trade basis with people living under such condi- 


tions. 

If the Filipinos should ever cease to be subjects and become American 
citizens in every particular, with the right to organize for their own 
protection, with fact laws, similar tọ those prevailing in the States 
of Illinois, New York, Sianeachueetts, etc., for the protection of women 
and children against unscrupulous exploitation, then it will be the time 
to talk about the chan of the tariff. 

Manila alone has 31 cigar and 
others run by Chinese, which 
exporters ; and the event of 


January 
ng of the 
r makers, when a similar bill was under consideration, 


admit that a perfection-shaped cigar, 
cigar makers of this country receive $34 per thousand for making, is 
made in the op pre Islands for $6 per thousand.” 

An act that will tend to build up the cigar industry of the ee 
Islands at the expense of a like industry and the citizens — — ed 
therein in our own country proper, is neither wise nor just legislation. 
Knowing that we are positively ri ht in this matter, we, in self-defense, 
W y yet res J KON against its enactment. 

ours, very respec y. 
G. W. PERKINS, 


International President. 


Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Wisconsin will yield to 
me for a moment, I should like to ask unanimous consent that 
the order of meeting be modified so that on and after to-morrow 
the Senate shall meet at 10 o’clock in the morning and remain 
in session until 7 in the evening, and that the night sessions, 
for the present anyhow, be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I object to coming here at 
10 o'clock in the morning and—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas objects. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I move that the order be changed in 
the manner I have indicated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves that the order heretofore made for the meeting of the 
Senate be changed after to-day so that the Senate shall meet 
at 10 o'clock in the morning and sit until 7 o'clock in the even- 
ing, the evening session to be dispensed with. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, I beg pardon; I thought the evening 
session was to be continued also. That is a different proposi- 
tion. I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas with- 
draws his objection. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is so modified. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I only désire to say that representa- 
tives from the International Cigars Makers’ Union, despairing 
of being able to amend the bill so as to prevent the importation 
of 150,000,000 cigars, have asked me to offer the amendment: in 
this form, and I hope that the Senate will adopt it. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I was not able to listen attentively to the 
statement made by the Cigar Makers’ Union. The committee 


have considered this matter very slightly. I am not sure 
whether the statements made in the memorial correspond with 
the other facts that are before the committee. If the Senator 
from Wisconsin will allow this matter to go over until to-mor- 
row, the Finance Committee have a meeting at half-past 9 in the 
morning and they will consider it. I am not sure but that the 
committee will be willing to accept the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course I am willing that it shall go 
over, as suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the matter 
going over until to-morrow with the amendment pending, the 
yeas and nays having been ordered? The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Does that carry the whole matter over? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Simply the amendment. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from Rhode Island wishes that 
the question may be taken on agreeing to the paragraph as 
modified. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; that will go over until to-morrow, also. 
I understood the Senator from Connecticut to wish to move 
that the paragraph be rejected. That motion is not necessary, 
because the same question will come up on agreeing to the para- 
graph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut op- 
poses the motion to agree to the paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It was my intention to move to strike out 
the entire paragraph, but there is an amendment now pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the motion to agree’ to the para- 
graph is negatived, that strikes it out. As soon as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin is disposed of, then the 
question will be on agreeing to the paragraph. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that that 
motion the Senator from Connecticut desires to oppose. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I desire to oppose that motion. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin should be adopted, 
there are possibly some other degrees in the limitation which 
might change the position entirely of some Senators in the 
matter. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
desire to discuss the question now? 

Mr. BULKELEY. Under those circumstances I should prefer 
to defer my remarks until the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been acted upon, and possibly some other amend- 
ments of the same character. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Rhode 
Island something to suggest as to the order? 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that we adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; we will not adjourn. We will take 
up some other subject. If the Senator from Connecticut de- 
sires to go on in the morning rather than to-night, I will ask 
the Senate to take up some other subject. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It was the suggestion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island that it should go over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only suggestion I made was that the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin should go over. 
The general subject I did not suggest should go over. 

Mr. BULKELEY. The suggestion was that it might go over 
and that it might receive favorable consideration from the 
committee, I understand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 4 

Mr. BULKELEY. There might be some suggestion in regard 
to reducing some of the other limitations, if the committee are 
disposed to consider them, that might change the view of the 
question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have a meeting at half past 
9 to-morrow morning, and the Senator can present his sug- 
gestions now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will my colleague yield to me for a 


moment? 

Mr. BULKELEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I propose to offer an amendment, on 
page 1, line 13, of the proposed substitute amendment, to strike 
out the words three hundred thousand” and to insert the 
words “one hundred and fifty thousand.” I offer that now as 
an amendment, and if the committee care to take it into con- 
sideration in the morning, very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator can not offer it; he can give 
notice of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I give notice, then, that I will offer it. 


ix 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, following that I will sug- 
gest that the committee might consider a further reduction as 
to the number of pounds of filler tobacco from 1,500,000. The 
suggestion has been made to reduce the number of cigars 
and the number of pounds of wrappers. I suggest a similar 
reduction as to fillers, and that that be considered also by the 
committee. Otherwise I shall feel inclined to press the motion 
I made this afternoon to strike out the entire proviso from the 
substitute. } 

Mr. FOSTER. While the committee is considering the re- 
duction of the quantity of tobacco and cigars which shall be 
imported from the islands into this country free of duty, I 
suggest that it at the same time consider the reduction of the 
quantity of sugar which shall be imported into this country. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Rhode Island 
any suggestion to make as to the procedure? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I offer—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Before the matter is passed over, I 
have been unable to hear on this side just what the suggestions 
were with respect to disposing of the entire paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That it go over until to-morrow 
morning was the only suggestion, as the Committee on Finance 
is to meét at 9.30 and will consider the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Do I understand that, except as to the 
amendment, the entire paragraph is to be disposed of to-night? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No; nothing further is to be done 
with the paragraph to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Connecticut does not de- 
sire to speak until after the amendment has been considered, 
I understand. 

Mr. BULKELEY. 
go on to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should prefer that the Senator would go 
on to-night, unless he prefers to wait until to-morrow. 

Mr. DICK. Will the Senator permit me to have the atten- 
tion of the chairman? Does the committee contemplate con- 
sidering other features of the clause respecting tobacco and 
cigars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If any Senator desires to present any views 
on the subject there will certainly be no objection to consider- 
ing them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of the statement of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I will say, in relation to the wrapper and 
filler tobacco, without pretending to any expert knowledge on 
the subject, I am informed that it makes a difference of about 
30 per cent in the weight of the leaf whether it comes in 
stemmed or unstemmed. So, if the bill should authorize the 
importation of 300,000 pounds of tobacco, and they should take 
the stems out of the tobacco over there, it would really, in 
effect, bring 400,000 pounds into this country. The stemming 
process and the profits to be derived therefrom in the way of 
wages of labor, it seems to me, might just as well be paid to 
the laborers in this country as to the Filipino laborers at 6 to 
10 cents a day, or else the amount should be limited so that 
the extra hundred thousand pounds would not come in. I sug- 
gest that as one point for the committee to take under advise- 
ment. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President, I intend to discuss this 
question from perhaps an entirely different standpoint from 
any Senator who has spoken up to this time. I am very firm 
in my belief that there are conditions that surround the to- 
bacco and sugar industries in the Philippine Islands that will 
cause to the Filipinos themselves a great disappointment from 
the results that will be attained if this proposed legislation is 
enacted, and that while the experiment is pending will prove to 
the Filipinos that they themselves are responsible by their 
careless methods of production for their own condition; and 
for a series of years this legislation will be standing up as a 
menace to the tobacco growers and the cigar manufacturers of 
the United States. 

But I should be, Mr. President, neglectful of my duty to a 
large class of my own constituents engaged in the tobacco- 
growing industry and to an equally large number engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars, if I permitted this bill to be enacted 
into a law without presenting on their behalf, and equally as 
well on behalf of the tobacco growers, cigar manufacturers, and 
wage-earners of other States and communities, my most earnest 
protest. 

For nearly two hundred years after its settlement Connecticut 
was strictly an agricultural State, and in this pursuit its people 
were successful in conquering its sterile soil and providing for 
the maintenance and education of their families by the exercise 
of the same skill, ingenuity, and energy which they displayed in 


I thonght it would be better, but I can 
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the nineteenth century, when their agricultural industries ha 
practically disappeared, overshadowed by the development 
the fertile lands of the Western States, and turned the State into 
a busy hive of industrial workers, who, through the products of 
their ingenuity and skill, have made Connecticut known almost 
over the entire civilized world. 

The culture of tobacco, to the growth of which the soil of 
the fertile valleys seems peculiarly adapted, was the only one 
of the agricultural pursuits that longer promised to keep its 
producers in the markets of the world and to contribute ade- 
quate returns for their labor, and to the development of this 
product the best thought, skill, and labor of our agricultural 
communities was given until Connecticut tobacco acquired for 
itself a prominent place in the markets of the country. 

The Department of Agriculture this morning furnished me 
some statistics in regard to the acreage, production, and value 
of the tobacco crop in Connecticut. Without reading in detail, 
I will quote the last year, 1908, when there was an acreage of 
tobacco of 13,824 acres, producing an average per acre of 1,680 
pounds, and a total production of 23,224,320 pounds, which 
brought an average price in the market of 17 cents. The total 
farm value of this product on December 1 was $3,948,134. 

The average price at which the 1908 crop was sold on the 
farm was about 11.5 cents, the higher price quoted for December 
1 being only temporary. The marked decrease in price for 1907 
and 1908 over previous years is to be attributed to unfavorable 
growing season and to a decided falling off in the manufacture 
of cigars. The above figures do not take into account the pro- 
duction of cigar-wrapper tobacco under artificial shade. For 
the year 1908 something over 100 acres of tobacco were grown 
under artificial shade, and for 1909 this acreage will be in- 
creased by about 60 acres. The farm value of this wrapper 
tobacco is from 50 cents to $1 per pound. 

The value of the tobacco manufactured in Connecticut in 1905, 
which was the last year on which we have official returns— 
there were 226 establishments, with a capital of $1,173,806; 
value of product, $2,849,710. In 1900 there were 1,960 farms; 
the total acreage was 133,018; improved acreage, 82,029; total 
value of tobacco farms, $10,196,800; and there were invested 
in implements and machinery $458,110; in live stock, $788,560; 
and the expenditure for labor was $514,710, and for fertilizers 
$428,170. 

There was frequently spent, to my knowledge, in Connecticut 
on the tobacco lands of that State in a single year more for the 
fertilizers than the lands are valued themselves. 

I am aware of the Republican platform of 1908 in regard to 
the Philippine Islands, and I will quote that platform, because 
I expect in my remarks to follow the line of that platform, 
taken in connection with other paragraphs of the same plat- 
form, with which it should properly be coupled. But in regard 
to the Philippine Islands “ between the United States and the 
Philippines we believe in free interchange of products, with 
such limitations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate 
protection to domestic industries.” But I would couple with 
these all that runs through the spirit of the whole platform and 
the platform of the preceding Republican convention, which is 
substantially this. It is the preceding part in the platform of 
1908 to the paragraph that I have just read: 

d th of the Republican policy being 
preserve without — ve duties the Security against „ 
jon to which American manufac rs, farmers, and producers are 
entitled, but also to maintain the hi standard of li of the 
workers of this country, who are the most direct beneficiaries ot the 
protective system. 

The limitations provided for in these declarations, particu- 
larly the last one which I have read, are equally applicable to 
all the products of the islands as to any other country in the 
world; and, in fact, these paragraphs appear to me to have 
been so interpreted by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in their preparation of this bill, entitled. To provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and en eourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purpo 

The paragraph relating to the Philippine Islands provides lim- 
itations of two characters. First, it provides that rice, which is 
one of the large products of the islands, shall not come into the 
United States except upon the payment of a duty. Now, that 
is no particular concession to the Filipinos or any great in- 
ducement for the Filipinos to engage in the rice industry. We 
all know that there is produced in these islands but about one- 
half of the rice which they consume, and that they have im- 
ported from time to time, some times as high as ten or twelve 
million dollars’ worth of rice a year, and that answers their own 

purpose. So it would seem to me of no necessity, in this bill, 
because it is to produce no revenue so far as the United States 
Treasury is concerned, and it can present no inducement to the 
Filipinos themselyes to increase their industry in that direction, 


The other limitation we have heard elaborately discussed 
to-day is on the other line. It is proposed to admit sugar from 
the Philippine Islands free from duty and to bring in different 
kinds of tobacco and cigars in limited quantities, 

I believe, Mr. President, that the limitations contained in this 
bill on sugar, cigars, and tobacco are just as necessary as the 
duty on rice. In the first place, the labor conditions in the 
islands are such that their modes of life and their methods of 
conducting their agricultural pursuits are such that they have 
almost lost the oriental markets for their tobacco and cigars. 

Now, in legislation which is proposed, we are suggesting to 
them that possibly for wares that have been practically aban- 
doned by the people of the Orient, possibly they can send into 
the United States of America and find a market. 

I believe it will prove a disappointment to the Filipino if the 
Filipino deals in tobacco himself, which I very much doubt, 
and it will prove a financial loss to whoever undertakes to ex- 
ploit Filipino cigars and tobacco in this country under the pres- 
ent condition of producing those articles in the Philippine 
Islands. We all know—we have heard it talked here to-day— 
that the sugar produced is of equally poor character, the poorest, 
almost, produced in the world, if I am correctly informed, and 
that we are very much better off, and certainly our producers in 
this country are very much better off, if we allow the Filipinos 
to consume their own sugar or else to palm it off on their 
oriental neighbors rather than the people of the United States. 

I can see nothing in this legislation that can give great hope 
to the Filipino that the United States is endeavoring to lead 
them on to great advances and to give them great encourage- 
ment in the development of the industries in which they are 
most largely engaged. 

You will find, Mr. President, almost the same condition in 
regard to the principal and largest product of the islands, and 
which covers 65 and sometimes 70 per cent of their entire ex- 
ports—I refer to hemp. The last few years have witnessed such 
deterioration in the quality of the hemp produced in the Phil- 
ippine Islands as to cause grave questions to rise as to whether 
it can maintain its position unless decided improvements are 
soon brought about—whether it can maintain the position which 
it has maintained for many years in the markets of the world. 

CHIEF PRODUCTS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Hemp, tobacco, sugar, and copra are perhaps the most im- 
portant agricultural products of the islands that enter into com- 
petition with other than a home market. I append herewith 
tables exhibiting the largest exports shown in Spanish times, 
covering the period from 1885 to 1894. 


(Extract aS rt of th . a OE War e tho President on 


ippine Islands, January 28, 1 
Value of Philippine exports in Spanish times, calendar years 1885—1894. 


Calendar year. 


1,172,191 
483,305 


I also call your attention, Mr. President, to a like table of 
exports during the years of American invasion from 1903 to 
1907. 


Value of Philippine exports, 1908—1907 of American occupation. 


Tobacco 
Fiscal year. Hemp. Sugar. and manu- Copra. All other. Total. 
x factures 
190086. $21,701,575 8. 955, 508 $1,882,018 $4,473,029 u. 107.700 $33,119,899 
i 8 2,668,507 | 2,013,287 | 2,527,019 | 1,246,854 „250, 
1508.2, 4,977,023 | 1,999,193 | 2,095,356 | 1,134,800 | 32,352,615 
1906. — 19. 4,863,865 2,889,800 | 4,043,115 | 1,173,495 „917,134 
1007 3,934,460 | 3,129,194 | 4,053,193 | 1,511,429 | 33,713, 
Average 
21,234,925 | 4,079,885 | 2,282,716 | 3,438,342 | „284,857 82,270,726 


Nore.—Total exports do not inelude gold and silver coin, 


it 


1. +i 
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So that in hemp, as well as tobacco, these islands have cer- 
tainly been in a prosperous condition; the large increase, in 
a measure, adds to the increased price of the article. 

You will notice, Mr. President, that the tobacco exports have 
already regained the position which they occupied during the 
Spanish régime. Sugar has rapidly declined. At the highest 
average which they ever gained during Spanish administration, 
the Philippine Islands exported about 265,000 tons of sugar; 
and during the last year, I think, it was about 125,000 tons; at 
ant somewhere in that neighborhood. I have not the exact 

gures. = 

A careful examination of these tables, taken from the report 
of the then Secretary of War and now President, January 27, 
1908, shows that in those export products the islands have, 
with the single exception of sugar, more than regained their 
position and prosperity in their exportations; the aggregate 
annual exports during the five reported years of the Spanish 
rule, 1890-1894, inclusive, being $20,062,983, as against an 
aggregate average annual export during American occupation, 
1903-4, inclusive, of $32,270,726. 


I can not improve on the words of this report in regard to the 
sugar and tobacco industries: y 


It seems to me wonderful that the exports from the islands 
have so far exceeded the exports in Spanish times, and have been so 
well maintained that last year there was more exported from the islands 
than ever before in the history of the Philippines. * * * 


I will also quote in detail from the same report the admirable 


conclusions which the Secretary reached in regard to these lead- 
ing industries: 


The chief produci of the islands are abac&, or manila a as it 18 
plant; cocoa- 


During the six years of American 5 under the civil govern- 
ment agriculture has been 9 to the violent destruction which is 
more or less characteristic of all tropical countries. The typhoons 
have damaged the cocoanut trees, they have at times destroyed or very 
much affected the hemp production, and drought has injured the rice as 
well as the cocoanuts. The character of the tobacco leaf has de- 
-teriorated much because of a lack of care in its cultivation due to the 
loose and careless habits of agriculture caused by war and ladronism, 
and locusts have at times cleared the fields of other crops without leay- 
ing anything for the food of the cultivators. 
There is a good deal of land— 


The Secretary says— 


There is a good deal of land available for sugar in the Philippines, 
but there is very little of it as good as that in Cuba, and the amount 
of capital involved in developing it is so great that I think the - 
sibility of the extension of the sugar production is quite remote. Fhe 
moment it expands, the price of labor, which has already increased 50 to 
75 per cent, will haye another increase. All that can really be ex- 
pacea is that the sugar industry—and this is also true of the tobacco 

dustry—shall be restored to their former prosperity in the earlier 
e aes 3 the highest export of sugar reached 265,000 t 

e world. : 

The tobacco industry needs_a careful cultivation, which, under 
present conditions, it is very difficult to secure. The carelessness with 
which the plant is grown and the defective character of the leaves is 
such as to make the manufacturers of cigars and tobacco in Manila 
despair of using the Philippine product without the addition of the 
wrappers either from Sumatra or the United States. 

All that a friend of the Vhilippines can hope for is that the sugar 
and tobacco industries shall regain their former reasonably prosper- 
* . The development of the islands must be in another 

rection. 


I read this because it is the result of the careful thought 
and study of the man who has thought and studied over the 
Philippine question to a greater extent, probably, than any other 
man in the world, who is now our President, and was Secre- 
tary of War when he wrote these words: 


The question of labor and capital both must always seriously hamper 
the growth of r production. Nor would I regard it as a eficial 
result for the Philippine Islands to have the fields of those islands 
turned exclusively to the growth of sugar. The social conditions that 
this would bring about would not promise well for the political and 
industrial development of the people, because the cane-sugar In- 
dustry makes a society in which there are wealthy landowners hold- 
ing very large estates with most valuable and expensive plants and a 

population of unskilled labor, with no small farming or mid- 


ons 


large 
dle class tending to build up a conservative, self-respecting communi 
from bottom to top. But, while I have this view in respect = 


to the 


matter, I am still 8 of the opinion that justice requires that 

the United States shoul open her sugar and tobacco markets to the 

Philippines. I am very confident that such a course would not injure, 

by way of competition, either the sugar or the tobacco industries of 
e 


United States, but that it would merely substitute Philippine ` 


sugar and tobacco for a comparatively small part of the sugar and 
tobacco that now comes in after paying duty. Their free admission 
into this country would not affect the prices of sugar and tobacco 
in the United States as long as any substantial amount of those com- 
modities must be imported with the full duty paid in order to supply 
the markets of the United States. 

So confident am I that the development, which the sugar and tobacco 
interests of the United States fear in the Philippines from an admis- 
sion of those products free to the United States, will not ensue to the 
injury of those interests that I would not object to a limitation on the 
amount of sugar and tobacco in its various forms, manufactured and 
unmanufactured, which may be admitted to the United States from 
the Philippines, the limitation being such a reasonable amount as 
would admittedly not affect the price of either commodi in the 
United States or lead to a great exploitation of the sugar and tobacco 
interests in the islands. 


I call attention, Mr. President, to the words of the President, 
then Secretary of War, that he did not deem it well for the 
islands or its people to develop those interests of sugar and 
tobacco to a very large extent. 

Mr. DICK. What was the date of that communication? 

Mr. BULKELEY. This is the special report of the Secretary 
of War to the President of the United States in 1908, the final 
report of Secretary Taft after he returned from his last trip 
to the Philippine Islands. 

There are but three islands in all this archipelago that are 
largely interested in the tobacco industry. They are Isabella, 
with a population of 76,431; La Union, with a population of 
137,839; and Cagayan, with a population of 156,239, making a 
total population of 370,509. Those engaged in the production of 
tobacco principally in those islands own lands to the extent of 
about 50,000 acres. Most of their farms are small—a trifle over 
an acre each, it is estimated, as I was informed by the collector 
of internal reyenue in the islands, Mr. Hord, with whom I had 
some conversation about this matter. 

I had intended, Mr. President, to call attention to the provi- 
sions of this bill as compared with the provisions of bills here- 
tofore enacted providing revenue for the Philippine Islands; 
but, gratifying to myself, the Committee on Finance this morn- 
ing accepted some amendments to the bill relating to the manu- 
factures of that island in tobacco as well as other industries. 

I will casually remark that in all these exemptions the pro- 
vision has been that they should be products wholly the growth 
and product of the islands; and the word“ manufacture” has 
never appeared in all the legislation of Congress in connection 
with the Philippine Islands until in the present bill, 

I sincerely trust that nothing will happen to this tariff bill 
if this provision shall be enacted into law as now amended. 
I hope the committee will find occasion to-morrow, in their 
further consideration of the case, to reduce to a minimum the 
amount that can be brought in free of duty even under this 
proposed law. Under the law—and I called attention to the 
fact this morning when I suggested the amendment—al) the 
raw material of the world could have been shipped into the 
Philippine Islands, paying of course the duties prescribed by 
the tariff which is now in the course of preparation for the 
Philippine Islands and applying the cheap labor of those islands. 

I called attention to the bulletin of the Bureau of Labor giy- 
ing the wages of those engaged in the tobacco industry: 

In Spanish times wages were, for sowers, transplanters, cutters, and 

ckers, 20 cents silver currency (15 cents American currency) a day. 
B recelved double this wage. When day-labor can be secured in 
the tobacco provinces at the present time the wa 
silver currency (17 cents American currency) per 

So that, if the bill as originally reported—fortunately now 
amended—had become a law, the wage-earners of this cowatry 
would have had, during its continuance, the possible competi- 
tion of the cheap labor of 7,900,000 people, more or less, inhab- 
itants of those islands, at the wages to which I have called 
your attention in the bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 58, 
published in May, 1905. 

The Philippine Commission, in its annual report for 1905, 
made this specific recommendation for a change in the tariff 
laws affecting duties on sugar and tobacco: 


Legislation which shall reduce the duties on sugar and tobacco ex- 
ported from the Philippine Islands into the United States to not more 
than 25 per cent of the present rates fixed by what is known as the 
“Dingley tariff law.” (Page 33, Annual Report, Phil. Com., 1905.) 


This recommendation failed to receive favorable consideration 
from the Congress, and was renewed in the annual report of 
June 30, 1906, page 65, Vol. VII, as follows: 

The commission, with the utmost earnestness, renews its recommenda- 
tion that Congress be asked to amend the Dingley tariff in such wa 
to provide free entry into the United States of products of the 25 p- 
pine Islands, or at least to reduce the duties on these articles to per 
cent of the present rate. 


is about 40 cents 
ay. 
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This suggested legislation also failed to receive the approval 
of the Sixtieth Congress, and the tariff laws affecting the Philip- 
pine Islands still remain in force as enacted in 1902. 

I ask the attention of Senators to the marked distinction be- 
tween the legislation proposed in the bill now pending and the 
tariff legislation heretofore suggested. The act of 1906, which 
failed of enactment, provided: 


That all articles wholly the growth and "product of the Philippine 
Islands coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands shall 
hereafter be admitted free of duty, except sugar, etc. 


The pending bill provides, in addition, for “the manufacture,” 
and omits the provision that these free manufactures shall be 
in whole or even in part of the growth or product of the islands. 
They might, and undoubtedly would, be the growth and product 
of the cheap labor of the world, and in their production or 
manufacture subject only to the cheaper labor of the Philippine 
Islands, which would immediately open a new field of competi- 
tion with American labor, which the pending legislation seeks 
to overcome, and which the Republican platform of 1908 plainly 
declared should be properly safeguarded in the proposed re- 
vision of the tariff schedules. 

The tobacco grown in these islands at present, at least, is not 
a quality that is desirable to introduce into the United States, 
and I need only quote from the reports of the Philippine Com- 
mission from year to year to verify this statement, and the 
reports of the governors of the provinces where tobacco is raised 
are of the same general tenor: 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS. 


The provinces of Cagayan and Isabela produce the only tobacco fit 
for use in the manufacture of the better quality of cigars and - 
rettes. In several provinces tobacco leaf is produced to a limited extent, 
but it is believed to be of inferior quality. If the tobacco of the Phil- 
ippine Islands is to attract foreign markets, it is necessary tha 
diate steps be taken to improve the character of the seed 
methods of cultivation, and means of preparation for market. 
believed that the market for tobacco products has been, on the whole, 
injured by the new internal-revenue law. The largest wholesale and 
retail dealers in cigars and cigarettes in Manila, who is likewise a dis- 
tributor for all the cigar and cigarette manufacturers, has recently is- 
sued a pamphlet to the trade entitled The Cigar Question.“ Among 
other things in that pamphlet, he says: The demand for Philippine 
cigars and cigarettes has in the past two years exceeded the output, 
causing long and yexatious delays in filling orders.“ This difficulty is a 
real one, and it is not apparent, in view of the enormous domestic con- 
sumption of cigars, how the manufacturers of the islands can largely 
avail themselves of the markets of the United States for their products 
should those markets be opened to them by striking off the present in- 
surmountable tariff barriers. It will be several years before measures 
can be made effective to produce a sufficient amount of tobacco suited to 
American tastes so as to affect the American market or materially to 
help the industry in these islands. 

In this connection it should be remarked that the total output of 
cigars from all manufactories during the year ended July 31, 1905, was 
150,910,950, of which 81,258,130 were for export. The normal annual 
consumption of cigars in the United States is 7,000,000,000. If it were 

ossible to divert every 22725 made in these islands to the Unſted States, 
Roma producers would still practically have to supply 98 per cent of the 
cigars consumed there. Most of the cigars exported from the islands to 
China and other markets—and China is the greatest market—are of a 
very inferior quality, and could find no market whatever in the United 
States. In view of these facts it seems certain that if the Philippine 
cigars were admitted customs free into the United States, the cigar 
manufacturers of that country would, for a long time to come, retain 
considerably over 99 per cent of the trade. 

The total taxes collected for twelve months prior to July 31, 1905 
on cigarettes amounted to 51,996, 131.57, 96 per cent of which was paid 
in the city of Manila and 4 per cent in the ee approximately. 
The total output of cigarettes during that period was 2,964,441,590, be- 
sides 14,910,265 exported, The Manila and provincial markets were 
largely overstocked with cigarettes removed from the manufactories 
prior to August 1, 1904, to escape the tax. The result was that the 
cigarette market was dull during the last five months of 1904; but be- 
ginning with January, 1905, and continuing down to the date of this 
report the volume of cigarettes removed from the manufactories, taken 
as a whole, has attained normal dimensions. The tax rate imposed upon 
cigarettes in the Philippine Islands is one-third of the rate mposed in 
Porto Rico and less than one-third of that imposed in the United States. 
The consumption of cigarettes in these islands, as statistics show, is 
enormous. 


I quote from the report of the Philippine Commission for 
906: 


But if there were an absolutely free admission of the Filipino-made 
cigars inte the United States only a comparatively small portion of 
those produced would seek the American market. anufacturers would 
not be willing to abandon their present markets nor to send all their 
cigars to the United States. A greater portion of the ig bo produced 
here are of a very inferior quality or grade and are sold in China, and 
would not find purchasers at all if sent to the United States. Even of 
the better class of cigars produced in the islands many of them would 
continue to go to Europe, Africa, and other regions where they have 
heretofore been sold, and from whence goods are imported into the 
islands. Comparatively few people in the United States have acquired 
a taste for Philippine cigars, and the demand for them would be only 

radual. The area of lands suitable for raising good tobacco in the 
fliands with any satisfactory means of transportation is very limited. 
It will be many years before, under the most favorable circumstances 
and alluring hopes of lucrative trade, tobacco planters could possibly 
increase the yield of their present holdings or increase their present 
holdings so as to supply sufficient leaf for the manufacture of a greater 
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manufactured here to-day. The 
supply tobacco leaf is at present inadequate to meet the demands of 
the local manufacturers to make cigars for domestic consumption, and 
most of the leaf is totally unsuited for making cigars for export to the 
United States and to European markets. 


As a matter of fact, wrapper tobacco is produced in the 
islands only to a limited extent. The collector of internal reye- 
nue of the islands, who is very familiar with all matters of 
that character, having to deal with the internal-revenue collec- 
tion of the islands, tells me that not 5 per cent of the tobacco 
produced in the islands is suitable for wrappers. Most of the 
cigars that they make for export are what are familiarly known 
to the trade as “paper cigars.” They are not cigarettes, but 
they are cigars wrapped in paper. The Filipinos themselves 
are not smokers of cigars to a large extent; but men, women, 
and children use cigarettes, and the 7,000,000 people in the 
islands use altogether nearly as many cigarettes as are made in 
this country. 

The Philippine Commission in 1905, the year previous to the 
report from which I have just read, had this to say: 

In every report made by the commission it has urged the repeal of, 
or at least a large reduction in, the duties imposed by the tariff laws of the 
United States upon exports of sugar and tobacco from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. We now renew our recommendations in 
this behalf. The reasons which we have so often presented still remain 
in full force. As we have heretofore stated, both of these industries 
are in a languishing state, both because of the very considerable de- 
struction of work animals by rinderpest and other cattle diseases and 
the lack of capital to enable the farmers engaged in raising tobacco 
and sugar to do more than barely to exist. e producers of tobacco, 
it is true, have a precarious home market, but they are completely in 
the hands of the comparatively few manufacturers of tobacco, who gen- 
erally fix the price which the producer is compelled by his necessities 
to accept or starve. There is only a limited area of lands adapted to 
the profitable cultivation of tobacco, and the quality produced is gen- 
eral 15 r. Even if the markets of the United States were open to 
Philippine tobacco, the crude methods obtaining in farming and the 
conservatism of the people make it certain that no very large increase 
in output can be expected for many years to come. Even if all the 
tobacco produced or to be produced in the Philippine Islands now or in 
the future were exported to the United States and consumed there, it 
would be so ins! cant a proportion of the total amount of tobacco 
used by the people of the United States that it could not id a possi- 
bility disturb the home market, but, as a matter of fact, the ater 
par on of the output here must be consumed here. The say ect of 

e abolition of existing duties in the United States on Philippine to- 
bacco, either now or for years to come, would be simply to enable the 
producer to obtain a living price. 


As for sugar, it is the same story. I am reading from the 
statements of those who are best acquainted with the condition 
of the people, the condition of their industries, and the results 
that are produced by their industry—the report of the Philip- 
pine Commission; The universal testimony in report after 
report, not only of the commission, but of the governors 
of the several provinces, who make their reports to this same. 
commission, are that these products have reached such a 
low state in their production that they are hardly fit for any 
market. 

The first effort to introduce this tobacco into the United States 
was caused by the loss of the oriental markets. They produce 
a tobacco apparently so rank that it is hardly fit for any smoker, 
but their customers forget that in their eagerness to have a 
light wrapper cigar, or perhaps they prefer it because often- 
times a light wrapper is stronger than a dark one, a lesson 
which many of us have to learn. 

To continue the quotation from the report of the Philippine 
Commission of 1905: 


As for sugar, it ma 
duction was about 


r of cigars than are be 
o 


be said that the high-water mark of annual pro: 
00,000 tons during Spanish sovereignty. Since 
American occupation its production has steadily decreased, so that for 
the fiscal year 1905 the total amount exported was only 125,276 short 
tons, which included a considerable amount held in warehouses from 
revlous years. The sugar planters last year obtained a better price 
or their sugar than for many years before, and this to some extent has 
served to increase the area planted to sugar this year; and while crop 
rospects are good, it can hardly be hoped that the total amount pro- 
888 will exceed 125,000 tons. Moreover, the price of sugar has 
steadily declined since the last crop was sold. We shall not attempt 
to repeat in detail the many reasons which forbid any really large in- 
crease in sugar production in these islands for many years to come. 
We content ourselves with stating briefly some of the controlling reasons 
why this must be so. In the first place, as in the case of tobacco, the 
area of the lands upon which sugar can be profitably grown in these 
islands is 5 small. he supply of native labor is limited 
and there is no probability of a change in the policy of the Government 
of the United States forbidding the importation of Chinese or other 


foreign labor. 

The universal testimony is that the unmanufactured tobacco 
is of such an inferior quality, only about 5 per cent being fit for 
wrappers, that no benefit will accrue to the Filipino producers 
by an attempt to open a market in the United States for a prod- 
uct confessedly distasteful for use, and must only end in dis- 
appointment to the would-be beneficiary. It is equally true as 
regards the manufactured product—cigars, Without venturing 
an opinion of my own, I will again quote from the testimony of 
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the then Secretary of War, in 1905, before the Ways and Means 
Committee: 


+ œ I hope that the Philippine cigar will achieve a better 
tation among American smokers after its exportation to this coun 
than it has now. I have brought several thousands of cigars from the 
Philippines in ecstasy of Philippine enth and have sent them to 
my friends who smoke; but the expresion of thanks is for the wero a 
but not for the e And while that may not indicate that the tas 
will not be formed for Philippine cigars, it nevertheless shows that time 
must be taken, and that they will not permit a rival cigar on the same 
— 5 — the Cuban cigar, whether that cigar be made in this country or 
a. 


* * + a a 


2 2 
Tobacco is raised in nearly every province in the ag gers Islands, 


but it is not usually expo ave named. 


It is of a poor character 
This is President Taft's own statement 


but it is quite sufficient to make cigars as long as 2 feet and 2 inches 
thick, that hang from the roofs of the cabins and are used as family 
cigars—the mother, the father, and the children all a whiff when 
convenient. The truth is, that in the United States you calculate that 
one-half—that is, the female po o not use tobacco at all, and 
not, I suppose, more than 60 or 70 per cent of the male. In the Phil- 
ippine Islands, of the 7,000,000, I suppose six-sevenths of the men, 
women, and children must be conside as active consumers of tobacco. 
And that creates an enormous demand—I mean enormous in proportion 
to the population—for the tobacco which is raised in the nds. It 
is only the better kind of tobacco that is exported; the rest is used for 
home consumption, * * * 


As it is almost the hour when, under the order of the Senate, 
it will adjourn, I will stop at this point. It would only take 
me a few moments longer to conclude, but I fear there is not 
time enough to do so to-night, although I am practically through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, under the order heretofore adopted, the Senate stands 
adjourned until to-morrow, June 15, 1909, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


except from the provinces 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 14, 1909. 
DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 
Mr. Edward Dana Durand to be Director of the Census. 
Surveyor or CUSTOMS. 


Louis P. Bryant to be surveyor of customs in the district of 
New Orleans. 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS. 


Luther Conant, jr., to be Deputy Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 


PosTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Frank D. Burrows, at San Anselmo, Cal, 
Charles B. Fischer, at Burbank, Cal. 
William H. Macy, at San Dimas, Cal. 


INDIANA. 
Edwin L. Lautzenhiser, at North Manchester, Ind. 
KANSAS. 
Griffith R. Hughes, at Fort Scott, Kans. 
LOUISIANA. 


Arthur F. Clement, at Mansfield, La. 
Tolbert J. Wakefield, at Lake Charles, La, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arthur W. Alden, at Randolph, Mass. 
MICHIGAN, 
Robert E. Newville, at Boyne City, Mich. 
MINNESOTA. 
Grace M. Henderson, at Verndale, Minn. 
` OHIO. 
Frank A. Chatfield, at Bloomyille, Ohio. 
OREGON, 
J. C. Pritchett, at Freewater, Oreg. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Jacob R. Guthrie, at Murdo, S. Dak, 
A. W. Prewitt, at Philip, S. Dak. 


TEXAS. 


N. C. Schlemmer, at Austin, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, June 14, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

7 Te by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
ollows: 

Our Father in heaven, we bless Thy holy name for the spirit 
that moved our fathers, in Congress assembled, to that high 
and patriotic resolve that gave to us our national ensign, the 
Star Spangled Banner, which for an hundred and thirty-two 
years, in peace and in war, has floated in triumph o’er land 
and o’er sea, the emblem of liberty and union. 

God grant that it may continue to wave, since in liberty is 
opportunity, in union strength, in strength peace, in peace pros- 
perity and achievement; and grant, we beseech Thee, that its 
history and triumphs may be told in song and in story till all 
the ends of the earth shall know liberty, justice, truth, right- 
eousness—yea, until the emblem of peace shall be perched upon 
every banner and the curse of war be known no more among 
men; that the Prince of Peace may indeed reign supreme in 
every heart, to the glory and honor of Thy holy name, our God 
and our Father. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, June 10, 1909, 
was read and approved. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, in 1843 the tariff was the great 
question absorbing the attention of the American people, and 
they were then, as now, engaged in its consideration, as it was 
then, as now, the most important question commanding the at- 
tention of Congress. 

Hon. James Whitcomb, of Indiana, during the campaign that 
zar, wrote a pamphlet on the subject, entitled Facts for the 

eople. 

Governor Whitcomb was a man of the people, and every act 
of his noble life and distinguished career was to serve them in 
the advancement of their interest. By his own efforts he won 
his way from a humble farmer’s boy to a seat in the United 
States Senate, where he took high rank among the great men 
in that body at that time. He was appointed Commissioner of 
the General Land Office by President Van Buren, was elected 
governor of Indiana in 1843, and reelected in 1846. In 1849 he 
was elected to the United States Senate from Indiana, and 
after serving about one-half his term died full of honors, leav- 
ing an imperishable name as a legacy to the great State which 
had bestowed upon him its highest honors, 

By those who knew him he was regarded as one of the wisest 
men that great State ever produced and one of the ablest 
political debaters in the whole country. The arguments made 
in his pamphlet, Facts for the People, which then attracted 
the attention of the country and won him fame, are directly 
applicable to the question to-day, and so far as the same applies 
I herewith submit them for consideration on the pending 
measure. 

WHAT IS A TARIFF? 

This question is often asked, but not satisfactorily answered. 
It is of the greatest importance to every taxpayer that it should 
be correctly understood. What little information we have on 
the subject among the farmers, mechanics, and laborers is 
either derived from interested sources, and is therefore one- 
sided, or it is so covered up with hard words as not to be un- 
derstood by the mass of the people. When plainly expressed, 
the humblest individual of sound mind in the community can 
understand it. To all such we say, “ You are precisely the class 
of men who, above all others, should understand it.“ We be- 
lieve that the mass of the people are virtuous and intelligent 
and that they are capable of self-government. We believe that 
God in His kind providence has given them minds equal to the 
management of their own affairs. It is only necessary that they 
should know about the facts to enable them to form a correct 
judgment on every question, public or private, in which they 
are interested. 

The doctrine that a freeman must surrender the right of 
thinking for him to some knowing neighbor is essentially slavish 
and unworthy a rational being. Let not the poorest lay away 
the noble faculty of his reason, like a talent in a napkin. It 
was bestowed on him by the author of his being for active use. 
It is of little consequence that the hands are used in procuring 
a livelihood or in acquiring property if the mind is neglected. 
In that case too frequently it is others only who are benefited. 
All wealth comes through the hands of the laborer. “The 
cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces,” the splendid cities, 
and the smiling fields of cultivation are of his creation. 

And why, then, do they generally retain so little of that which 
passes through their hands? It is because the ingenuity of a 
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few, who work their minds and neglect their hands, to make a 
living from those who work their hands and neglect their minds 
has been exercised in all ages. When a fair return is made for 
all this, no objection is made. It is necessary, or at least 
desirable, that some should engage in business or callings that 
require the particular exercise of the mind. It is a division of 
labor and is for the advantage of the whole community. 

But we do object to those who by unjust or partial laws, or 
by their mere wits, suck up their living from the roots that 
strike into the earth without contributing anything themselves 
to the common wants of society. They are a dead weight on 
the community, for the more idlers there are the harder must 
the rest work. Let it not be said that we make war on the 
rich. We only defend the poor. Industry, enterprise, and skill 
are in the highest degree meritorious, and wealth acquired by 
their means is a merited reward and should be protected. We 
only desire that all should start fair in the race for wealth and 
happiness. Poverty at the best is a heavy weight to carry, and 
it should not be made heavier by unjust laws. Our country is 
our common mother, and if she is excusable in showing more of 
her sympathy and kindness toward some of her children, it 
should be for the weak and unfortunate. Let it not be said 
that we are playing the demagogue. We abhor the character. 
The demagogue flatters the people for his own sinister advan- 
tage in the shape of power or wealth, and it is precisely that 
character that we are about to combat. But-are not the senti- 
ments and opinions we have put forth true? Can any man of 
correct feeling, can any friend of justice, can any lover of man- 
kind, who looks into his heart object to them? We think not. 

Again we ask: 

WHAT IS A TARIFF? 


It is a law of Congress which requires goods landed in our 
ports or brought into our country to pay a tax, and this tax is 
called a “duty.” The great object of such a law is to raise money 
for the National Treasury, to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. The goods, when landed, pass through custom-houses at 
the ports, where they are examined, weighed, measured, or 
3 by the government officers, who receive the amount of 

e tax. 

But this tax, although at first paid by the importer of the 
goods at the custom-house, is at last paid by the people, because 
the higher the tariff or tax is on a particular kind of goods 
the higher must the wholesale importer sell it afterwards to 
make a profit in his business. For instance, if the importer 
brings in cloth for which he gave $1 a yard, and he wants to 
make 10 per cent profit on it, he must sell it for $1.10. If the 
tariff duty or tax on it is 100 per cent, that is another dollar on 
the yard, and as he wants to make 10 per cent on all his outlay, 
he must sell it for $2.20: This he sells to the Indiana merchant, 
and the latter also wants to make his profit of 50 per cent, being 
one-third more. He will therefore have to sell it to one of our 
farmers or mechanics for $3.30 a yard. 

Here we see that the importer in the first place paid only $1 
a yard tax into the Treasury, but the dollar at last comes out 
of the farmer or mechanic who buys the cloth for use, with the 
profit on it, making 60 cents more. Thus we see that the im- 
porting merchant, when he sells his goods, not only charges 
the first cost and a profit on it, but he adds the amount of the 
tax at the custom-house and a profit on that also. And an 
additional profit is charged on both cost and tax by every mer- 
chant through whose hands they afterwards pass, until they 
are at last bought for actual use of the retail merchant, who 
charges his profit at, say, from 33 to 100 per cent on the whole. 

In this manner it is clear that the tax caused by the tariff 
is always paid by the consumer, and that, too, with the addi- 
tion of the profits on the amount of the tax at every step. The 
farther the consumer lives from the seaboard the greater are 
the profits which he is compelled to pay on the tax, besides 
refunding it. The tax therefore is swelled much larger to the 
people of the new States than to those of the old. 

Hence it is clear that a tariff makes the goods just so much 
dearer to the people as the tax amounts to with all the profits 
added to it. 

That this is the nature and result of a tariff all parties 
admit, and they are only mentioned here that what we may 
say hereafter may be fully understood by every person. It is 
our intention to guard the people against deceptions too fre- 
quently practiced on this subject and to enable them to be their 
own judges in a matter which so nearly concerns them. 

To apply this to our state revenue. If the law of Indiana 
were to require that all the taxes should be paid by the mer- 
chants of the State for the privilege of selling their goods, it 
is plain that in selling their goods they would charge a profit, 
not only on their first cost and carriage, but on the taxes also. 
And if they charged but 50 per cent profit, the purchaser or con- 


sumer would thus have to refund to the merchant not only the 
taxes by him paid, but 50 per cent, or one-third, more than 
the buyer would have had to pay if called on by the collector. 
And this is precisely the operation of a tariff tax, excepting 
that in the latter case the goods generally pass through more 
hands before they are finally bought for use by the real tax- 
payer, and there is a fresh profit charged at every step. 

Every tax is an evil. But so far as a tax is necessary to 
defray the expenses of government it is a necessary evil. When 
such expenses become extravagant, the additional tax thereby 
created is an unnecessary and unmitigated evil. It is the duty 
of the Government, therefore, to cut down and retrench its 
expenditures as much as possible, so as to lessen the burden 
of the taxes. 

There has always been a tariff law in the United States of 
some kind or other since the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution. No serious proposition has ever been made in Congress 
or by the Goyernment to abolish it. The only contest has been 
between those who are for a high, or, as it is sometimes called, 
a protective,“ tariff and those who are for a low, or revenue, 
tariff. 

On this point the testimony of Daniel Webster himself, who 
was in favor of a high tariff, should be sufficient. 

In his speech on the tariff in Congress, April, 1824, he says: 

Consider that our whole revenue, with a ae exception, is collected 
at the custom-house, and always has been, and then say what propriety 
there is in calling on the Government for protection—to manufacture 
as if no protection had heretofore b2en afforded. 

Then, as both political parties have always been in favor of a 
tariff of some kind and have always had one, the question is, In 
what do they differ on this point? It is simply in this: Those 
who style themselves the Democratic party are in favor of a 
revenue tariff, and those who style themselves the Whig party 
are in favor of high, or, as they call it, a protective tariff. 

A revenue tariff is such a tax on imported goods as is suffi- 
cient to-pay the expenses of the Government and no more. 

A high or protective tariff is a higher tax on such goods, and, 
of course, beyond what is necessary for the support of the 
Government. 

The friends of a high tariff insist that such a measure is 
necessary to protect our own manufactures; that many foreign 
articles are made so cheap abroad that they would, unless they 
were heavily taxed, undersell similar articles made by the 
manufacturers in the United States. 

They contend that the people ought to be made to pay a higher 
price for their cotton shirting and sheeting, their flannels and 
baizes, their cassinettes and other coarse woolen cloths, their 
articles made of iron and steel, their salt, and many other 
articles of necessary and daily use in every log cabin in the 
country, so as to enable the large cotton and woolen cloth and 
other manufacturers in some of the old States, and the salt 
companies, to sell their articles at a higher price. And this 
they insist is necessary to enable these manufacturers and com- 
panies to carry on their business. 

They know, however, that the people, and especially the poorer 
part of them, would like to sell the fruits of their labor for a 
full or at least a fair value, and to buy their necessaries as 
cheap as possible; and, therefore, to reconcile them to this tax, 
they say that it is to last only until the manufacturers and 
companies are able to stand alone and make these articles as 
cheap as the foreign ones, and, therefore, that the people, in the 
long run, will be benefited by it. 

But the smallest amount of a tariff tax is some protection to 
similar articles made in our country. 

Let us make all this plain by 

A FAMILIAR EXAMPLE. 

Suppose one of our incorporated towns in Indiana should pass 
a law or ordinance that all articles brought within the town 
limits to market from the country should pay a tax. Among 
others, suppose the tax of 50 cents on every bushel of potatoes. 
Suppose a bushel of potatoes could be raised for 50 cents. The 
farmer, taking them to market, to “make himself whole,” 
would be obliged, then, to charge $1 a bushel; that is, 50 cents 
for the trouble of “raising and hauling” them to town and 
50 cents for the tax which he would be obliged to pay for the 
privilege of selling them. 

Now, one raising potatoes in town, in his garden, or on his 
outlot, with the same trouble or expense of 50 cents a bushel, 
could get his $1 a bushel in market also, although he would 
have to pay no tax, because he would ask and could get the 
highest price in market, for the tax on the farmer's potatoes 
would keep them up to a dollar, and the town people must pay 
that or do without. And it is manifest that the tax, although 
paid by the farmers in the first instance, would, after all, be 
paid by the people in town, who were the buyers, the farmers 
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being obliged to charge just so much more. So high a tax, to 
be sure, would cause fewer potatoes to be eaten in town, and, 
of course, fewer would be sold by the farmer. The farmer also 
could not buy as many articles in town as he would have done 
had he sold more potatoes. He could not be as good a customer 
to the mechanics in town, nor get as much sugar, tea, coffee, 
salt, iron, and so forth, as he would haye done if he had sold 
or exchanged more of his potatoes. He can not, for instance, 
get leather from the tanyard in town, because the people in 
town can not afford to give the money for his produce. He is 
not well prepared for tanning leather on his farm, and, besides, 
has too many other matters to attend to; but leather he must 
have, and the time that he takes to tan an inferior article would 
have enabled him to raise potatoes enough to buy twice as 
much from the tanner if the tax was not in the way. 

So far such tax would diminish trade and be injurious to 
both parties. 

Now, the operation of such a law between town and country 
is precisely that of a tariff between this and a foreign country. 

The most difficult national question can be understood by 
any man who is able to attend to his own business without the 
aid of a guardian, if exhibited to him by a familiar example 
and if he will think for himself. There are too many who are 
interested in veiling such questions beneath the mist of de- 
ceptive words and pompous declamation. 

But to return. Another and more important effect would 
be produced by this town tariff. The advanced price on po- 
tatoes, occasioned by the tax, would not all be paid into the 
town treasury. That part paid on the potatoes sold by the 
farmer would go into the treasury, but the extra 50 cents a 
bushel paid for those raised in town would go into the garden- 
er's pocket. The gardener would be benefited by that part of 
the operation, and not the town government, for carrying on 
which the tax was imposed. 

Again, if the tax on potatoes should be so high that the farm- 
ers would take theirs to other towns where the taxes were 
not so high, then none would be brought from the country to 
the first town, and no tax would be derived from that source, 
That would be a prohibitory tariff, and the first town would be 
compelled to resort to direct taxation to pay the town expenses. 
The farmers, too, being compelled to trade with other towns, 
the mechanics, merchants, and so forth, in the first town would 
lose the benefits of their custom. 

But the potatoes that might yet be raised in our own town 
would still bring a dollar a bushel, although it would cost the 
gardener but 50 cents a bushel to raise them. The remaining 
50 cents would then be a tax on the rest of the community for 
the exclusive benefit of the gardener, not a cent of it going into 
the treasury for the common benefit of the citizens. 

All this would be bad enough; but the argument of the town 
council would be that they wanted to protect the gardeners 
until they could raise and sell potatoes as cheap as the farmers, 
and make the town independent of the country. Well, suppose 
the ten or a dozen gardeners should have bought up nearly all 
the outlots for that purpose, and, having no other cultivation 
to attend to, should, by the aid of machinery, wealth, and so 
forth, actually raise potatoes so cheap that after the people of 
the town had bought all the potatoes they wanted of them, at a 
high price, there would still be an overplus, which the gardeners 
could afford to be at the expense of sending to the other towns 
and undersell the farmers. Would the gardeners need a tax on 
their neighbors for their own protection any longer? 

But perhaps it might still be urged that, if the profits of the 
gardeners were so high, it would encourage others to turn gar- 
deners also, and so cheapen the article. But—to make the com- 
parison just as to our large manufactories—suppose it required 
great wealth to procure machinery, and so forth, to engage in 
the business, that it could generally be done only by rich com- 
panies. They could then undersell any new beginner and break 
him up, and then indemnify themselves by again raising their 
prices. Besides, it is seen that they already raised more po- 
tatoes than were used in town. And would the gardeners ask 
for an increased tax if they believed it would cheapen the article 
and diminish their profits? 

Another argument is that by encouraging others in town to turn 
gardeners there would be fewer mechanics, and so forth, left to 
attend to their old business and more gardeners to buy their work. 
But there are but few gardeners needed, as their work is carried 
on by machinery, and so forth, and it is not machinery, but hu- 
man beings, that need shoes, leather, salt, sugar, coffee, and so 
forth. The gardeners can use only a small part of these articles 
which are for sale in town, and by their high tax they have driven 
off the farmers, who would have used them in exchange for 
their productions. Is it strange that under such circumstances 


the gardeners should become rich and the rest of the town com- 
plain of “hard times?” 

Not satisfied with all this, however, suppose the gardeners, 
made wealthy by this very tax, should beg the town council to 
lay a still higher tax on potatoes. Would there be any reason 
or justice in it? It might be natural enough for the gardeners 
to ask, but would you suppose that a town council, fairly elected 
by all the citizens, would pass such a law? Would you suppose 
that, to gratify one-tenth part of the people in the town, they 
would be willing to increase the already heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion on the other nine-tenths? 

Now, let us suppose that each one of the 26 divisions or wards 
of the town was entitled to elect a member of the town council, 
and that these gardeners lived in the 4 or 5 outer divisions, 
and where, by their wealth, which they had got by this very 
tax, they should be able to control the elections and elect mem- 
bers friendly to their wishes and interests. It would not be 
very strange if these members should vote for any amount of 
tax; but would it not be passing strange if the members elected 
in the other wards or divisions should vote for it? If, however, 
they should be so ignorant, or so far seduced by plausible 
speeches and flattery, as to desert the interests of their confid- 
ing neighbors and vote to tax them still more, ought they ever 
to be elected again? 

Now, this is a plain and familiar example of the operation 
of the last tariff upon the whole United States as to most ar- 
repre of necessity. The reader will be able to make the appli- 
cation. 

We ask our farmers and laboring men, without distinction 
of party, seriously, if they can approve such a law? We ask 
them if they have not been deceived, if their confidence has not 
been abused? 

We have heard this, aye, this very law, imprudently praised 
on the stump and in the press as the poor man’s best friend. 
And if a modest complaint is only hinted, we are told that we are 
making war against the rich. If the friends of the poor who 
are ground under the iron heel of taxation mildly protest 
against such treatment, they are told not to make war against 
the rich. The rich are to be protected; but if war is made 
against the poor, they are not to be allowed the privilege of 
defending themselves. 

The unjust distinction against the poor is made still greater 
in other articles. The coarser kinds of woolen goods so much 
used by the farmer and laborer, and especially flannels and 
baizes, so necessary for infancy, for old age, and sickness, is 
taxed still higher by this bill. 

It would be some consolation to the farmer if the tax he had 
to pay should go into the Treasury for the common benefit. But 
where, as we have shown, the taxes are so high that the foreign 
article is excluded, the domestic article only can be bought and 
the tax or tariff on it, of course, goes into the pocket of the 
manufacturer. 

So as to salt—salt, that prime necessary of life, which the 
wealthy inhabitant of the city only uses on his table, but which 
the western farmer uses extensively to save his pork and beef 
and bacon, and to salt his stock, and so forth. This article, 
even in tax-oppressed England, is admitted tax free. It is there 
regarded, like the air we breathe, as an absolute necessity. 
But in this Jand of liberty where we have so many stump pro- 
fessions for the poor, the poor man’s salt is sorely taxed. Ay, 
taxed by this boasted tariff, this “ poor man’s best friend.” 

It may be said that the laborer may pay as little tax as he 
pleases by buying less from the merchants. To this we answer 
that his necessities compel him to buy something; and even if 
he bought nothing, he would still pay his portion of the tariff tax. 
This is well understood and easily proved. If the laborer 
should stint and deprive himself of the comforts and necessaries 
of life sold at the store,“ yet those who did buy would, by 
paying the increased price, be so much the less able to pay the 
laborer his fair wages, so true is it, in most instances, that all 
such impositions in the long run weigh on the hands of the 
laborer. Such a policy is not only unjust, but it is impolitie 
and unwise. For there is nothing at last that gives solid and 
permanent wealth to a country but labor. 

All wealth comes from that humble and too frequently de- 
spised source. It is the business of trade, commerce, and navi- 
gation, merely to traffic in or exchange the products of labor. 
If labor should cease, these proud interests would be annihilated, 
they would pass out of existence. A free and prosperous labor- 
ing and farming interest in a country is its glory and its pride. 
It constitutes the very sinews and life-blood of its prosperity. 
Without its life-giving breath every other interest would sink 
in death. Every wise government therefore should foster and 
encourage, cherish and protect the laborer. 
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Why then manacle, cripple, and palsy its hands? The poor 
man pays, under this tariff, in proportion to his purchase more 
for his coat, his shirt, his blanket, his salt, and other neces- 
saries than the rich man does for his wines, his furnitures, his 
silks, and apparel. 

When any class of men are “ protected” in their business, it 
must be that they obtain an advantage, a substantial benefit. 


And if so, it comes from others. “Protection” to one class is 
therefore a tax on the rest of the community. In buying and 
selling what is one man’s gain must be another's loss.” 

Rest assured that, however successful Members of Congress 
from manufacturing districts may be in humbugging our 
Members on this subject, they are too wise to be “ humbugged ” 
themselves. We have already shown from the speech of Mr. 
Webster himself, in 1824, that he regarded the protection of 
his constituents who were manufacturers as a sacrifice of the 
other great interests in his community. 

We have seen, too, that Mr. Clay, in 1816, viewed a tariff as 
a tax on the rest of the people for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer, for he did not venture to propose that it should last 
always. It was to continue only until the “ protected” article 
could be made as cheap here as abroad. And how far that has 
been, and is, the case we have shown already. 

Let us see if the manufacturers can give us the double price 
for our produce. Let us see if they can consume it, In the 
good old times of virtue and simplicity the mother and daughter 
in a thrifty farmer’s family did their own spinning and weay- 
ing and were able to clothe their fathers and brothers. By 
modern improvements most of our clothing is made in the 
large manufactories. Now, suppose that 10 men engaged in 
manufacturing were to clothe as many who might be engaged 
in raising provisions, and that they should mutually supply 
each other. But the thrifty farmer and his sons could easily 
raise a great deal more provisions than the whole family, men 
and women could eat. Ten able-bodied men on our western 
farms, therefore, can furnish far more than 10 puny manufac- 
turers could consume. But this comparison would be conceding 
entirely too much. Calculate the number of yards of clothing 
and the number of hats and pairs of shoes that the 10 farmers 
would use in the course of a year, and then how long it would 
take the 10 manufacturers to make those articles. 

Now, the real condition of our manufactories makes the 
difference still greater. That great difference consists in the 
wonderful improvements made in machinery. It is ascertained 
that one man with a spinning machine can produce as much 
yarn as 267 men can with each a one-third wheel. Now, even 
if it took one manufacturer all his time to make clothing 
for one farmer, the same manufacturer, with the assistance 
of a machine, could make enough, from the above calculation, 
to clothe 267 farmers. But this labor-saving machine has but 
one mouth to feed—the man who “tends it —and one farmer, 
by planting a few more rows of corn, could stuff that mouth 
into an apoplexy. What will the other 266 farmers do with 
their surplus produce? 

But, say some, can we not induce our farmers to abandon 
their lands and turn their attention to something else? But 
to what shall they turn their attention? To manufacturing? 
We have shown that the cotton factories not only supply the 
whole United States at a high price, but send a surplus to 
foreign countries. The large manufactories at the East glut 
our markets with boots and shoes and hats and saddles and 
tinware and woodenware, and so forth, until our village and 
country mechanics are nearly broken up. 

Well, but what is the remedy, then? To ascertain this we 
must first know what is the evil. The fact is that the few 
manufacturers necessary to glut this country with their goods 
can not consume the twentieth part of our surplus produce. 

They exclude by a high tariff an immense amount of cheap 
necessaries that we could get from abroad in exchange for our 
provisions. But the foreigner can not buy our produce unless 
we buy his articles. This is easily proven. It is charged, in- 
deed, as an argument for a high tariff that we can not buy goods 
from abroad unless our staples are taken in return. This is 
certainly true. And is it not just as true that those from abroad 
can not buy our produce unless we buy their goods in return? 
If one proposition is true, the other is also. 

The fact is that exports and imports must, in a given length 
of time, be about equal. This is admitted by every man of ex- 
perience who has any regard for his reputation as a statesman. 
Mr. Webster, in sustaining this position as true, in a clear and 
forcible argument, observes. 


We inhabit a various earth. We have reciprocal means for gratif 
one another’s wants. This is the true origin of commerce, which 
nothing more than an exchange of equivalents, its only object being, 
every stage, to produce that exchange of commodities between individ- 
uals and between nations which shall conduce to the advantage and hap- 
piness of both. 
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Mr. Clay himself has said: 


For we are instructed by all experience that the consumption of an 
is in proportion to the reduction of its price, and tha, in general, 
nid rad be taken as a rule that the duty (tax) forms a portion of its 
price. 


John Quincy Adams, in his fourth annual message, also says: 


In our country a uniform experience of forty years has shown that 

whatever the tariff of duties upon articles ing, ray from abroad has 

the amount of importations has always borne an average value 

nearly approaching to that of the exports, though occasionally differing 
in the 7 — sometimes being more and sometimes less. 


Imports and exports, then, being equal, they who are opposed 
to our getting goods from abroad are necessarily opposed to 
sending off our surplus produce; the one depends on the 
other. 

Will a high tariff make manufactures cheaper? If its friends 
did not sometimes urge this as an argument in its fayor, we 
should scarcely deem it worthy of a reply. 

Does the manufacturer himself believe it? He complains 
that they are now too cheap, and therefore he asks for a high 
tariff to enable him to sell at better prices. If the manufac- 
turer is embarrassed because he can not sell his goods high 
enough, would he ask for a high tariff if it would cause his 
goods to fall still lower in price? By no means. That would 
not be “ protection.” Yet the manufacturers were foremost in 
urging the higher tariff upon Congress at its last session; and 
Mr. Simmons, of Rhode Island, himself a wealthy manufacturer, 
was the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures in the 
Senate which reported in its favor. 

But it is said that prices of manufactures have declined; that 
cotton goods, for instance, are much cheaper than they were 
twenty or thirty years ago. This is very true. But this has 
been owing, not to a high tariff, but to the vast improvements 
in machinery. If one man, with the aid of a machine, can 
now spin as much cotton or wool as 267 men could formerly, 
the only wonder is that goods are not much cheaper than they 
are. The truth is, low prices are the excuse and cause of high 
tariffs. But high tariffs are the enemies of and prevent low 
prices. If it were not for high tariffs, machinery would supply 
our wants at far less expense. High tariffs are the deadly 
enemies of all the advantages flowing from improvements in 
the social arts, and confine those advantages to a privileged few. 

A high tariff is injurious to commerce, navigation, and the 
defense of the country. The United States are happily sepa- 
rated from the most powerful nations of the globe by the wide 
ocean. A war with either of them, therefore, must, to a great 
extent, be fought on that element. Ships and sailors are neces- 
sary in such a contest. Who has not heard of—who among 
us does not feel—the valor of a John Paul Jones of the Revolu- 
tion, of the Porters, the Decaturs, the Bainbridges, the Law- 
rences, and our other naval heroes of the last war, in success- 
fully grappling with proud England, the queen of the sea, the 
first naval power of the world, on her own boasted element, and 
tearing from her reluctant grasp the wreath of victory? Who 
does not see the necessity of keeping up the numbers and spirits 
of our hardy sailors, with whose assistance we can hold for- 
eign arrogance and foreign aggression “at arm’s length?” 

Now, it is well known that nearly all our brave tars are 
reared in the merchant service. They commence their life of 
peril and daring on the stormy deep in trading vessels. This is 
their apprenticeship. Thence they go into our ships of war 
and make our glorious flag respected in every port and on every 
sea, or they enter on board of privateers, despoiling the enemy's 
commerce and crippling his energies. 

But if our merchant vessels are thrown out of employ, what 
becomes of this apprenticeship of the American tar, this nursery 
of seamen? Whence can our men-of-war get their supply of 
skillful hands and stout hearts? 

Now, it is manifest that a high tariff, by diminishing im- 
ports, diminishes trade; and, of course, diminishes the number 
of vessels employed in trade. It diminishes the shipping inter- 
est engaged in exchanging our products over the whole world. 
Its direct tendency, therefore, is to cripple our naval force, 
which has been well termed the “right arm of the national 
defense.” 

Now, let us see how far this is borne out by the facts. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1800 to 1810, although our merchant 
yessels were annoyed by both England and France, they in- 
creased in tonnage nearly 50 per cent. In the five following 
years, even when we were engaged in a war with the immense 
nayal power of Great Britain, our tonnage was but slightly 
diminished. But in the following fifteen years, ending with 
the year 1830, under the high tariff of 1816, 1824, and 1828, our 
shipping was reduced to the amount of 277,819 tons, being over 
50 per cent, although our population was increased over 50 per 
cent. Thus the high tariffs had nearly destroyed our shipping 
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and had accomplished what England with her thousand ships 
of war was unable to effect. 

Now, contemplate the other side of the picture. In 1833 the 
compromise tariff was passed by which the tariff tax on imports 
was gradually diminished from time to time for ten years, and 
within the nine years since we have more than recovered all 
that we had lost, our foreign tonnage amounting in 1841 to 
946,073 tons. And yet it be-said that this shipping interest 
has been exclusively engaged in importing goods from abroad. 
It was also employed in taking out at least an equal amount of 
exports, as we have already established. 

Is the present high tariff impartial in its operations? Many 
of the remarks already made might be referred to this head. 
But we desire to submit a few more to the candid reader. We 
say the candid reader, for in the recent state of political excite- 
ment there were, and doubtless there yet are, some who will 
not be convinced ; some whose prejudices are too strong for argu- 
ment; some who are so anxious for office that the permanent 
interests of the people are of less importance in their eyes than 
the attainment of short-lived distinction. Strange as it may 
seem, there are some who would be sorry to find their opponents 
right. With such it would be lost time to argue. We only ask 
the attention of those of all parties who desire to know the 
truth for its own sake. 

We have already proved that the operation of a high tariff is 
to compel one part of the community to pay another class of 
persons a higher price for their products. We will now ex- 
amine the whole amount of these higher prices caused by the 
late tariff, and compare the numbers and occupation of those 
who pay and those who get paid. 

The census taken in 1840 shows that there were then in the 
United States 3,700,000 persons engaged in “ farming” or agri- 
culture, and that the products of their labor and their farms 
amounted in the year to $794,000,000, This makes $213 to each 
tiller of the soil. 

The census also shows that there were 791,000 persons en- 
gaged in trade and manufactures, and that their products were 
$394,000,000 in the year, which gives $500 to each of them. 

Now, in the present times, which man most needed protection, 
the manufacturer, who makes $500 a year, or the farmer, who 
makes only $213 a year, not one-half? 

The above does not yet show the full extent of the evil; for 
from this number of 791,000 persons engaged in trade and manu- 
factures should be taken our village and country mechanics, 
whose profits generally are not larger than those of the farmer, 
and who are greatly injured by the overshadowing competition 
of the large factories of the old States. 

And we should also take from that number the mere hands 
or workmen employed in these factories; for, as they receive 
only their humble wages, the profits caused by the high tariff 
go to the rich companies or individuals who own those estab- 
lishments. 

Are not the farmer and laborer equally entitled to protection? 
At any rate, if either part of the community is to be favored, 
ought it not to be the many and not the few? Yet we find 
the smallest class, who are not already doing more than twice 
as profitable a business as the others, are to be still further 
benefited at their expense. 

Is it just, is it sound policy, that these few wealthy manu- 
facturers on whose behalf it was promised in 1816 that a “ pro- 
tection” of three years would be sufficient, and who have since 
received higher and higher protection,“ should again be 
quartered on the country? 

Is it just, is it fair, that they should have many of their 
goods “ protected” when there are none of the same brought 
into the country to compete with them? 

In yain do we look into this bill for “ protection” to the 
farmer of Indiana. We beg pardon. To preserve the appear- 
ance of impartiality, it is most graciously provided in this bill 
that any beef, pork, meat, flour, oats, and corn imported from 
abroad shall pay a duty. As if we were afraid that the half- 
starved of foreign countries should spare these articles, send 
them here, and undersell us—undersell us in our own country, 
when our complaint is that we raise more than we can sell, 
and can only sell at the lowest prices. 

We pretend to exclude foreigners from sending provisions into 
our country, when they themselves are dying in their cellars and 
in their streets for want of such provisions. The manufacturers 
prevent the importation of articles from abroad, which, of 
course, must prevent the foreigner from exchanging them for 
our produce, which is rotting in our stacks, barns, and cribs. 
And then, as a set-off, say the foreigner shall not bring agricul- 
tural products to Indiana. This is nothing but the mockery of 
protection to the farmer, They know that such produce can not 
be brought here. 


Let us not be misunderstood. We are the friends of the manu- 
facturers. We rejoice in the mechanical and chemical improve- 
ments of the age by which nations are clothed with far less 
labor and at far less expense than formerly. We are gratified 
to see industry encouraged and rewarded everywhere, but we 
do object to the elevation of the interests of a few above those 
of the many to give assistance where it is not needed at the 
expense of honest labor which is crying for relief. 

Let it not be said that we are opposed to American labor or to 
home industry. We claim to be, and can prove that we are, 
more friendly to these great interests on which, under a kind 
Providence, our national wealth and happiness depend than our 
opponents themselves. We are not for the home league, on the 
part of a pampered few, to fleece and rob the needy and suffer- 
ing multitude. Is there no American laborer but what is found 
in the wealthy factories? Is there none at the plow, the scythe, 
and the sickle? Have we no home crops, home herds of cattle, 
and home flocks of sheep? 

Home industry! At that inspiring name the tide of patriotism 
rushes to our heart, we raise our heads and cast our eyes over 
our whole beloyed country. We can not fetter and contract our 
affections to the noisome precincts of the factory alone. Butsee! 
Look abroad over our thousand hills and boundless plains, 
“ See the emigrant cutting down the trees, building his log cabin, 
and turning up the prairie where golden harvests have slept 
ever since the flood.” There is “home industry.” Look at the 
farmer improving his fences, feeding his cattle, and taking his 
crops to market. There is “ home industry.” Look at his wife 
and daughters cooking his food, making his clothes, doing every- 
thing to save what he has earned and giving comfort to his 
habitation. This is “home industry.” 

This class exceeds all others in society, both in numbers and 
importance. Without them our widespread and fertile lands 
would be as valueless as the deserts of Arabia. Not a house 
would be built did he not feed the builders. Not a village or 
city would spring into existence or continue to exist did they 
not draw substance and wealth from the farmers around them. 
Not a ship floats whose freight is not, in the first instance, the 
product of his toil or the labor of those whom he feeds. The 
lawyer, the doctor, the divine, the mechanic, the seaman, the 
soldier, the public officer, the merchant, the banker, the broker, 
the idler, and the knave are all fed from his hands, clothed by 
his toil. The wealth of the Girards and the Astors is the accu- 
mulation of his industry; it is he who fills the treasuries of 
States and nations, builds navies and supports armies. With- 
out him society can not exist, and the world would be sur- 
rendered to a few wandering savages living by the chase. 

This is the“ home industry“ which, above all others, merits 
„protection.“ But what “ protection” does he obtain or ask? 
Or what is it possible for the Government to give? Does the 
immigrant expect or ask the Government to cut down the trees 
for him or build his cabin and plow up the prairie? Does the 
farmer ask or expect the Government to build his fences or 
plow his fields? Does he go to his Government and say: My 
land is poor; I can scarcely get a living; I beg for protection; 
I beg you to impose a tax on the produce of my neighbor's more 
productive lands, that my crop will sell higher, and I may get 
rich?” If he were to approach Congress or the state legisla- 
ture with such a petition he would be laughed to scorn. He 
would be told that he had himself chosen his occupation and 
chosen his home; that he must encounter the hazards of the one 
and the inconvenience of the other; that it would be as unjust to 
tax his neighbor’s crops to enable him to sell his goods at a 
higher price as it would be to take his neighbor’s property with- 
out consideration and give it to him. 

There are but few men in society who advocate an equal dis- 
tribution of property by law, and these are stigmatized as 
agrarians and levelers. But is not a protective tariff, so called, 
founded on the same principle? When the law compels me to 
pay more for a hat than I should otherwise be obliged to pay, 
does it not take a part of my property and give it to the hatter? 
If the law compels the farmer to give 5 bushels of wheat for 
goods which he could otherwise purchase for 4, does it not take 
from him a part of his property and give it to the manufacturer? 

And this is called “ protecting home industry.” The industry 
of thousands is taxed to swell the income of one; but the thou- 
sands are forgotten and the one only remembered. And because 
he gets rich there is as much gratulation as though the rest of 
the community had not thereby become poor. 

The main object of a tariff, as we have said, is, or should be, 
to raise a revenue. But if the taxes imposed on articles from 
abroad are too high, they either diminish the amount imported 
or shut them out altogether. If less goods are imported, less 
taxes are paid at the custom-house. If the tax is so high that 
the foreign article can not afford to pay the tax and afterwards 
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sell for a saving price, it will not be brought into the country at 
all. In that case no goods would pass through the custom-house 
to pay taxes, and, no taxes being collected in that manner, there 
would be no way left to supply the Treasury but by excises or 
direct taxation, which the friends of a high tariff profess to 
abhor. The quantity of articles from abroad that can be used 
in a country is in proportion to the number of its people. Every 
tax on such articles, as we have proved, raises their price, and 
the price is raised in proportion to the amount of the tax. If 
such articles are raised but a little, by a small tax, the poorest 
of the people only will be prevented from buying them. 

If such taxes are raised still higher, those who are a little 
better off than the poorest will next be unable to buy, and so 

m, until they are so high that, from inability or on account of 
domestic competition, none will buy, and then the revenue from 
that source will cease altogether. If the taxes are very high, 
although the amount paid on a particular article is then greater, 
yet there will be fewer of such articles sold on account of the 
high price, and consequently fewer brought into the country, 
and therefore less revenue collected. So that if the taxes are 
either too high or too low, the revenue will be diminished at 
the custom-house. If the object is to raise a great amount of 
revenue, therefore, a medium should be observed. 

We have thus endeavored seriously to place this great ques- 
tion before our countrymen. If we knew our own hearts, we 
have been actuated only by an anxious desire to guard their 
labor and their property from the spoiler. The manufacturers 
are rich and powerful. They can afford to employ writers and 
politicians to battle for their interests. They crowd their papers 
and their speeches with praises of high tariff. Members of 
Congress scatter their speeches in their favor throughout the 
country. But if you listen to or read those speeches carefully 
you will find that they are loose and “ flowery.” They do not 
go into explanations. They do not descend into facts. They 
are plausible and pretty, but not to the point. They avoid the 
true question and endeavor to excite prejudices. ` 

But while wealth commands its thousands of advocates, pov- 
erty and labor are too often left undefined. In such a case we 
ean not withhold our humble aid. We have confined ourselves 
to public documents and to the speeches of our opponents them- 
selyes—to facts and to figures. We ask a patient hearing. 

We know that we are exposing ourselves to the assaults of 
selfishness. Whoever undertakes to protect the many from 
being plundered by the few expect all the abuse, ridicule, and 
misrepresentation that hireling talent, political prejudices, and 
aristocratic interests can bring into the field. Our support and 
consolation will be found in an approving conscience. Our op- 
ponents claim to be the exclusive friends of a tariff for the pur- 
pose of smuggling in an unrighteous tax upon the backs, the 
mouths, and the labor of the country. They know that if their 
scheme of taxation stood out in its naked deformity, it would 
receive the hooting and execrations of the honest and unsuspect- 
ing of their own party. 

“Let us reason together.” We are satisfied that, striving as 
you do to make an honest living, you do not desire to be robbed 
of your hard earnings. We are convinced that you are anxious 
for the best interests of our common country. Many of us are 
attached to you by mutual acts of neighborly kindness, by the 
ties of relationship, and often by a common religious faith. 
Can we not have charity toward each other, and, throwing away 
passion and prejudice, go earnestly in quest of truth for its 
own sake? 

Our opponents, disguise it as they may, are afraid of the 
people. They doubt their capacity for self-government. They 
believe the mass of them to be ignorant and vicious. Hence 
their constant endeavors to excite their passions, their preju- 
dices, and their imagination by mere shows, parades, and spec- 
tacles. Hence, too, their endeavors to gratify their appetites, 
as if the readiest channel to man’s reasoning faculties was 
down his throat. And why do they do so? It is because they 
do not believe the laboring part of mankind has any reason, or, 
at least, not enough to understand their own rights or the na- 
ture of our Government. They can only allow them sense 
enough to attend to the narrow limits of their humble calling. 
‘And the only use that they can imagine they have of them is 
that they should grope and drag out an obscure life of toil and 
weariness, to pay taxes, to be cajoled, deceived, and “hum- 
bugged,” to serve as stepping-stones for men to get into office, 
and finally to sink into the.earth, unmourned and forgotten. 
Let us repeal so unworthy an estimate of us, as independent 
freemen. 

Let us rise to the dignity of our nature. If a foreign or say- 
age foe invades our beloved country, these dictators are ready 
to call upon us in their behalf, to bare our toil-worn bosoms to 


the strife of battle; they are compelled to admit that wecan then 
“do our own fighting.” Let us show them also that we can “ do 
our own thinking and our own voting.” They are forced to 
admit that we are men in the battlefield; let them not treat 
us as children at the ballot box. Let us, by protecting the hand 
of Iabor, press on in the road of national wealth and social hap- 
piness And let our rallying cry be, “No political advantages 
from birth or fortune; no monopolies or special privileges; 
* rights and equal taxes; and equal and exact justice to 
men.” 


[Mr. SIMS addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp certain remarks of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, and myself on the subject of arbitration and 


peace. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


J. BLAIR SHOENFELT. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
regular order. The Clerk will call the committees, 

The Clerk called the committees. : 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 76. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives, if not deemed in- 
consistent with the public good, a copy of all reports of Indian In- 
spector Cyrus Bede on the conduct of J. Blair Shoenfelt while Indian 
agent at Union Agency, located at Muskogee, Ind. T., which said reports 
were ‘made during the year of 1904 or 1905. 

Mr. PAYNE., I understand the resolution has been intro- 
duced and referred to a committee regularly and that the time 
has expired. é 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, is this subject to unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER. What disposition does the gentleman de- 
sire to make of his resolution which he has called up; does he 
offer it on the floor and desire action now? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. What action does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MURPHY. I move that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution and it be 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been referred to a committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then, at least the gentleman from Mis- 
souri must explain his resolution before we can stand for it. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, the gentle- 
man’s resolution is a printed resolution interlined with the 
words “copy of all,” “ while,” “at,” and “were,” and not the 
resolution which was referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, but a new resolution. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then the Chair has the wrong one. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the one which seems to be 
interlined as stated, and the gentleman offers it, as the Chair 
understands, as a resolution upon the floor as a Member of 
the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if it requires 
unanimous consent. I understood the gentleman offered a 
resolution which has been referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and they have failed to report it, and, under the ruling 
of the Chair some weeks ago, I believe that to be in order. 
The resolution which the gentleman showed me this morning 
was a printed resolution, purporting to have been referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. I now understand the gen- 
tleman to say he sent up the wrong resolution in the place of 
sending up another one. 

The SPEAKER. Hence the Chair asked the gentleman from 
Missouri if he offers this resolution as an original resolution. If 
so, the Chair will recognize the gentleman for that purpose. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Papagrr was granted leave of 
absence for two weeks on account of important business. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday next, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the 
acts and resolutions of the fourth legislative assembly of Porto 
Rico in special session (H. Doc. No. 51)—to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for erection of certain markers on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg (H. Doc. No. 52)—to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for rent of certain rooms 
in connection with the work of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing (H. Doc. No. 53)—to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
J. W. Phillips, administrator of estate of Absalom Phillips, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 54)—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
Jeremiah Cain v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 55)—to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the cpurt in the case of 
W. P. Boales, administrator of estate of A. J. Wiglesworth, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 56)—to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed, by the court in the case of 
Baxter Smith, administrator of estate of Hugh C. Jackson, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 57)—to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
Mrs. Pettie Light-Johnston and Mrs Scrappy Light-Bradshaw 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 58)—to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10618) to establish a fish-cul- 
ture station at the city of Sykeston, in the State of North Da- 
kota—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10619) for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the White and Black rivers in the 
State of Arkansas to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 10620) for the improve- 
ment of the nayal militia, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10621) to establish a fish- 
culture station at or near Sykeston, in the State of North Da- 
kota—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SPIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10622) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims in certain cases—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10756) to 
establish a national wagon roads commission, with a view to 
the improvement and construction of wagon reads in conjunc- 
tion with the several States in the interest of commerce and 
the postal service—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VREELAND: Resolution (H. Res. 77) for the relief 
of Michael Fitzpatrick and to pay funeral expenses of Charles 
C. Fitzpatrick—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the legislature 
of Wisconsin, asking Congress to enact a law providing for the 


physical valuation of railroads—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, petitioning 
Congress for the establishment of a permanent nonpartisan ex- 
pert tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, relating to in- 
vestigation of stock exchanges—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10623) granting a pension to 
Lou E. Grill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10624) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy C. Kirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 10625) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amos H. Stevenson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 10626) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Spurgeon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10627) granting a pension to Stanley S. 
Stout—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 10628) for the relief of the 
estate of Sterling Walker, late of Robertson County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 10629) granting an increase 
of pension to A. J. Gray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 10630) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 10631) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Reichard—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10632) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. York—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10633) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Souders—to the Commiteee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. ELVINS: A bill (H. R. 10634) for the relief of John 
A. Martin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10635) granting a pension to 
L. W. Sieber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 10636) granting an increase 
of pension to James Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 10637) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Paxton—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 10638) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the 
trustees of the Christian Church of Nicholasville, Ky.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10639) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claims of the trustees 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Harrodsburg, Ky.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 10640) granting an increase 
of pension to Sylvester Hendrix—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 10641) granting an 
increase of pension to William A. Nixon—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10642) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi P. Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 10643) granting a pension to 
Dorotha C. Swihart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10644) granting a pension to Harrison 
Wagner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10645) granting a pension to Frank Rich- 
ardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10646) granting a pen- 
sion to Hannah Kelley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10647) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10648) granting a pension to Jennie L. 
Tate—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10649) granting a pension to Alice Case 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10650) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Peck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10651) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Nye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10652) granting an increase of pension to 
James Maguire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10653) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCaffrey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10654) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Hunt— to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10655) granting an increase of pension to 
George Dempster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10656) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Connors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10657) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Congdon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10658) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis M. Boria—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 10659) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Barnes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 10660) for the 
relief of Nancy J. Wilkins, heir of Robert W. McNeil—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10661) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Edwards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10662) granting 
an increase of pension to Jesse Gray—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10663) granting a pension to Mary Clin- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10664) granting a pension to S. W. Knapp— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10665) granting a pension to 
Louisa S. Flournoy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10666) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hardcastle, alias Jacob Salter—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10667) for the relief of Mrs. A. T. Mason, 
of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10668) for the relief of Caroline Elliott, of 
Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10669) for the relief of Alfred McFadgen— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10670) for the relief of Willis J. Moran— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10671) for the relief of Mrs. Martha T. 
Dayis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10672) for the relief of D. W. Carpenter, 
of Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10673) for the relief of James H. Knox— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10674) for the relief of W. M. McKie—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10675) for the relief of J. J. Miller, of De 
Soto County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10676) for the relief of Jeremiah H. 
Morgan, of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10677) for the relief of W. D. Aston to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10678) for the relief of William Moyers, of 
Marshall County, Miss—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10679) for the relief of J. N. McIntyre— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10680) for the relief of Nancy P. Garri- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10681) for the relief of J. R. Hollowell, of 
Lafayette County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10682) for the relief of James H. Benton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10683) for the relief of George L. McGehee 
and John C. McGehee, heirs of Mary McGehee, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10684) for the relief of Mrs. G. W. Ross, 
Mrs. H. C. Cary, Mrs. Annie Brooks, L. C. Wilcoxon, and Willie 
Wilcoxon, heirs at law and representatives of Wiley Franks, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10685) for the relief of Miss Emily Clayton 
and other heirs of Thomas F. Clayton, deceased, late of Benton 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10686) for the relief of the estate of James 
Boswell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10687) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam West, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10688) for the relief of estate of William 
Bayliss, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10689) for the relief of the estate of Asa 
R. Chilton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10690) for the relief of estate of Dr. I. H. 
Hayes, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10691) for the relief of the estate of John 
M. Rook, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10692) for the relief of the estate of An- 
drew B. Conley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10693) for the relief of the estate of M. W. 
Ham, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10694) for the relief of the estate of Gideon 
E. Franklin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10695) for the relief of the estate of Fran- 
cis S. Jones, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10696) for the relief of the estate of Mark 
M. Harwell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10697) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam A. Jeffries, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10698) for the relief of the estate of Eliza- 
beth Hull Wellford, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10699) for the relief of the estate of Har- 
riet W. Fleming, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10700) for the relief of the estate of A. M. 
Doak, deceased, late of Lafayette County, Miss—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10701) for the relief of the estate of Isham 
G. Bailey, deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10702) for the relief of the estate of W. F. 
Gaines, deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10703) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Joiner, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10704) for the relief of the estate of C. G. 
Boswell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10705) for the relief of the estate of David 
A. Hamilton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10706) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
N. Moran, deceased, late of Benton County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10707) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
E. J. Matlock, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10708) for the relief of the estate of Alfred 
Swearingin, deceased, late of De Soto County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10709) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Joslin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10710) for the relief of the estate of Abner 
W. Lanier, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10711) for the relief of the heirs of John P. 
Caruthers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10712) for the relief of heirs of Wiley 
Franks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10713) for the relief of heirs of George A. 
Barbee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10714) for the relief of heirs of John 
Nicholson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10715) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
T. H. P. Morton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10716) for the relief of heirs of C. H. 
Hicks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10717) for the relief of the heirs or estate 
of W. H. Cooper, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10718) for the relief of the heirs or estate 
of Ransom Vick, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10719) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Mrs. Eunice Hurdle, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10720) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Hughey, deceased, late a citizen of Tippah County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10721) for the relief of heirs of W. M. 
Stevenson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10722) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Duty, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10723) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Lemuel I. Capell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10724) for the relief of the heirs or estate 
of Joel L. Ingram, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10725) for the relief of the heirs of Frances 
Pickle, deceased—to the Committee on War Ciaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10726) for the relief of the heirs of Hardin 
P. Franklin, deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10727) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
Kuykendali—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10728) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Claims. 


Bailey, deceased—to the on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10729) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
Polly Callahan, deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10730) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam M. Kimmons, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10731) for the relief of heirs of Mrs. Susan 
L. Bailey, deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10732) for the relief of the heirs of J. B. 
Fuller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10733) for the relief of the heirs of Abra- 
ham Jones—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10734) for the relief of the heirs of W. E. 
Tomlinson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10735) for the relief of the heirs of W. T. 
Eason, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10736) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
Louisa Ragsdale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10737) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
M. A. Allen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10738) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Parham, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10739) for the relief of heirs of Joseph 
A. Brunson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10740) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Ingram, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10741) for the relief of heirs of John 
Housten, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10742) for the relief of heirs of Durant 
Lane Tyer, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10743) for the relief of heirs of Sidney 

deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10744) for the relief of heirs of Robert W. 
Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10745) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
T. Alexander and Jane B. Alexander, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10746) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Carruth, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10747) for the relief of the heirs of John 
©. McGehee, deceased, late of De Soto County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10748) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
Scott, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10749) for the relief of the heirs or legal 
representatives of A. M. Rayburn, deceased—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10750) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
Charity Clements, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10751) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Baker, deceased, of Senatobia, Miss —to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10752) for the relief of the heirs of John 
D. Martin,. deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (II. R. 10753) for the 
relief of Kate Oakes Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10754) granting an increase of pension to 
Phillip Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10755) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Durham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of Golden Rule Council, No. 131, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Tennessee, favor- 
ing an exclusion law against all Asiatics to the United States 
and possessions of the same—to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Au- 
gustus Barber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of Publishers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, favoring free pulp—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles N. Prouty, favoring free hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Gem Company, of New York, 
favoring moderate duty on gems—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Also, petitions of American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and Butterick Publishing Company, favoring free pulp—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Darling & Co., of Long Island City, N. T., 
tor reduction of duty on glue—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of Farm Life, of Chicago, III., favoring free 
lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hall & Ruckel, of New York, favoring reduc- 
tion of duty on soda ash—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Lithographers of 
America, favoring duty on postal cards and lithographs—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Silk Conditioning Works, favoring 
3 of schedule on wool—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Isaac Prouty & Co., of Spencer, Mass., for free 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Powers & Moyer, of New York, favoring duty 
on precious stones—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Standard Fashion Company, of New York, 
favoring free pulp—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Thomas & Thompson, of Baltimore, Md., 
favoring duty on sheep dips—to the Committee on Ways and 
M 


eans, 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of Trupant, Mich., 
— a duty on tea and coffee to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
James Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. F. Steward, of the International Harvester 
Company, favoring section 41 of the original Payne bill, con- 
cerning patents issued to nonresidents—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Samuel P. Kinkert, John T. Broke, Miss Fay Milligan, Oscar 
M. Peck, and Thomas Braswell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, 
against any parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Martha J. Hill and Michael Burns—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Jo- 
sephine McGuire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
James Hatfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, 
favoring reduction of tariff on wheat to not over 10 cents per 
bushel—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of West Virginia, 
asking increase of pensions of survivors of Mexican and civil 
wars to $25 per month, and pensions of widows to $20 per 
month; for payment of pensions monthly and through postal 
savings banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE, 


Tuespay, June 15, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of 
Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the following causes: 

In the cause of Fannie B. Stothard, widow of Thomas Stot- 
hard, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 96) ; 

In the cause of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 
Athens, Ala., v. United States (S. Doc. No. 

In the cause of the trustees of the Eudora Baptist Church, of 
White Station, Tenn., v. United States (S. Doc. No. 9 

In the cause of William Halloran v. United States ( 8. Doe. 
No. 95); 

In the cause of Louis V. Metoyer, administrator of estate of 
Theophile Metoyer, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 94) ; 

In the cause of the vestry of St. Thomas's Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, of Hancock, Md., v. United-States (S. Doc. No. 90) ; 
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In the cause of St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., v. United States (S. Doc. No. 91); and 

In the eause of Andrew J. Meade v. United States (S. Doc. 
No. 93). 

The foregoing causes were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Helena 
Commercial Club, of Helena, Mont., praying for the enactment 
of legislation giving power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend the taking effect of proposed advances in 
existing rates, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Helena Commercial Club, 
of Helena, Mont., praying that an appropriation be made to 
enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to make valua- 
tions of all railroad property in the country, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SCOTT presented memorials of sundry citizens of West 
Virginia and Ohio, remonstrating against the imposition of a 
duty on feldspar, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw 
and refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Warren M. Crosby Com- 
pany, of Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against any increase of 
the duty on gloves above those provided for in the pending 
tariff bill, etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
praying for the removal of the duty on hides, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of the city council of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying that crude asphalt be placed on the 
free list, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the National Refining Com- 
pany, a corporation in the State of Ohio, praying that an ad 
valorem tax of not Jess than 50 per cent be placed upon all 
crude oil and products imported into the United States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a memorial of members of the Evening 
Mail chapel, stereotype department, of New York City, N. Y., 
and a memorial of members of the New York World chapel, 
electrotype department, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the inclusion in the new tariff bill of any duty on news 
prar paper or wood pulp, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rochester, 
Melrose, Bath, Gorham, Mount Morris, Canandaigua, Middle- 
sex, Rushville, Penn Yan, Elmira, Murray, Wolcott, Benton, 
Auburn, Alabama, Batavia, Seneca Falls, Buffalo, Pavilion, 
Dresden, Victor, Halls Corners, Holley, Troy, Urbania, Syra- 
cuse, Stanley, Phelps, Fleming, Hammondsport, Dansville, 
Geneva, Waterloo, Italy, Romulus, Oakfield, Akron, Medina, 
and Brockport, all in the State of New York, praying that a pro- 
tective duty be placed on foreign-oil productions, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM : 

A bill (S. 2616) granting an increase of pension to George 
A. Hamilton; and 

A bill (S. 2617) granting an increase of pension to John Otto; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER: 

A bill (S. 2618) granting a pension to John Ammerman 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2619) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
Thieman (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2620) granting a pension to Joseph R. Allred (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. KEAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 

rinted. 
Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that 2,000 copies of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 225, Sixtieth Congress, first session, entitled “ De- 
velopment of the American Ocean Mail Service and American 
Commerce,” together with a brief additional paper, be printed 
as a document for the use of the Senate document room. It 
is a document that is being constantly called for and is out of 
print. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Mr. BORAH. I have an article, appearing in the New York 
Times of June 13, relative to the sugar trust's loan deal with 
the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company. I move that it be 
printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 87, pt. 2). 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the first bill on the calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Chamberlain Eere Oliver 
Bacon Clapp Gallinger Overman 
Beveridge Clay Guggenheim Page 
Borah Crane Hughes Paynter 
Brandegee Crawford Johnson, N. Dak, Penrose 
Briggs Cullom Johnston, Ala. Perkins 
Bristow Cummins Jones Piles 
Brown Davis Kean Root 
Bulkeley Dick La Follette Scott 
Burkett Dillingham Lod Smoot 
Burnham Dolliver McCumber Sutherland 
Burrows Fletcher McLaurin Taliaferro 
Burton Flint Martin Tillman 
Carter Foster Nixon Warner 


Mr. PAYNTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Braprey] was ill last night and is ill to-day. Hence he 
could not attend the session last night and he will not be able 
to be here to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] is detained by 
illness in his family. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate 
but a very few moments this morning, to conclude the remarks 
which I had prepared and was not able to finish at the time of 
the adjournment of the Senate last night. 

I was endeavoring to impress upon Senators the position of 
the tobacco industry, particularly in the Philippine Islands. 
My remarks, and my quotations from the report of the Philip- 
pine Commission, the Secretary of War, and the Collector of 
Internal Revenue I might supplement by very extended quota- 
tions from the governors of the various provinces in which the 
tobacco industry especially is carried on, but it would only be 
accumulating the evidence which I have striven to present to 
show that the tobacco of the Philippine Islands is to-day actu- 
ally unfitted for the American market, in addition to the fact 
that the tobacco is not of that character which, up to the present 
time, at least, has acquired favor in this country. 

I wish to read one or two quotations from the report of the 
collector of internal revenue of the Philippine Islands in regard 
to this industry. This is on page 226 of the Annual Report of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
Volume XIII, being the report of the Philippine Commission, 
part 4: 

In the districts where tobacco cultivation has been carried on for 
ears, no one should be contented with the results obtained, but should 
y constant experimentation with new seed and improved cultivation 
endeavor to improve the quality of the crop. Here in the Philippines 
it is commonly stated that the tobacco grown to-day is inferior to that 
formerly grown. This is greatly to be regretted, and it should be the 
especial effort of every planter to produce tobacco, not equal to that 
grown a few years ago, but far superior to the finest crops that were 
ever harvested. The tobacco markets of the world suzy pay, and 
pay well, too, for tobacco of a superior quality, whether it to be used 
or cigars, cigarettes, or manufacturing purposes. The trade does not 
yey well for common tobacco, for anyone can grow coarse, common 
tobacco of low grade. The quality of the tobacco must be superior to 
that formerly grown to command a good price, for tobacco consumers 


are becoming more fastidious and constantly demand better goods for 
their money, 
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The author is of the opinion 8 oo 8 bihppine Ta 8 ean and 
the finest 

product of the famous Vuelta any peah 81 i o a cigar 

Wrapper equal to Sumatra tobacco. th careful N to soll and 

climatic condi it is believed districts can be found that 

tobacco 8 in flavor and aroma to that wn in the 


— telligent, These resul 
t, well-directed efforts on the part of the 


ts can only be 


ppine tobacco to-day does not occupy the t should, and 
pa or company engaged in its cultivation should strive to 
head d t on the high standard it deserves. 
In his report, one of the provisional governors in the island 
of Cagayan writes as follows: 
The principal Resign of wealth and revenues of the province is in 
tobacco, from which business nearly all of the pueblos 3 los ot 
en ge, ok the plant i not is not cultivated, as, for example, the pueblo os 0 


Gattaran and because they supply the 
needed for this article’ to others tobacco. 


In another place: ad 


Another contributory cause of the evil from which the tobacco busi- 
ness suffers is the internal-revenue tax— 


Not the customs duty, but the internal- revenue tax 


ber the Spanish 


tobacco in 
ereignty we at once lost the 8 extended to us by Spain. 


In the island of Isabela, another province where tobacco is 
raised in large quantities, the governor reports: 

Tobacco is the only crop that is raised for export, and this province 
raises more and a better tobacco than any other province in the island. 
Great fears are entertained by the people in bi ea me to the internal- 
revenue law, but as its pro are explained and understood 
the objections are disappea 9 are no manufactories of any 
kind in this province, all the being shipped to Manila. 

But I will not prolong the reading of these reports. They are 
all of a similar eharacter, indicating that, in the mind of the 
most intelligent observers of the industries of those islands, it 
is the inferior quality of their products that is losing them the 
markets of the world, and that their own internal-reyenue laws 
are interfering more with the production of tobacco on account 
of its excessive cost than are the customs duties laid by the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact, the customs duties of the United States 
are all returned to the Philippine Islands for the purposes of 
their government, and to-day, with that condition, we have 
practically actual free trade, so far as the Government of the 
United States is concerned, with the Philippine Islands. 

My own view of the matter, as I have studied the question, is 
that we had far better, for the benefit of the Filipinos and their 
future, put a prohibitory duty on all their products until they 
have raised their quality so that they will be fit to enter into 
competition with the markets of the United States and the 
products of our own industry. We should educate them with 
the idea that they can not come into competition with the world 
and its markets and its wage-earners until they produce a 
quality of goods, either tobacco or sugar or anything else, that 
warrants entering into that competition. 

I believe to-day, Mr. President, that the Filipinos can prob- 
ably receive no benefits from this proposed legislation, and that 
the only benefit which can accrue, if any accrue, will be to the 
large manufacturing tobacco industries and the five or six large 
tobacco companies and cigar manufacturers of the city of 
Manila, who to-day fix the price in the rural districts of all the 
commodities for which we are legislating. But let us educate 
them first not only in their schools, but in their agricultural 
industries, with the idea, as I have said before, that it is the 
quality of goods that they put upon the market which produces 
a market for the goods themselves, and that a poor quality of 
goods will never find a market in the United States of America. 

The only benefits, to my mind, that can accrue to anyone from 
free trade in the principal products of the Philippines, especially 
in tobacco, are to the two or three large companies located in 
Manila who control very largely the dealings with the producers 
as well as the exportation of the manufactured products. The 
producers of tobacco are limited in number, and the tobacco- 
producing lands are located largely in the valleys of the islands 
I have heretofore named; their land holdings are small, gener- 
ally about a single acre, and their product is traded for mer- 
chandise almost exclusively with Chinese dealers, fairly to be 
presumed in the interest of the Manila companies; it is pos- 
sible, of course, that with the advent of free trade, even to a 
limited extent in the greater productions of the islands, that 
the great corporations of our own country may see another 
opportunity for the development of their varied interests. 

On behalf of the tobacco industry of this country, and par- 
ticularly of my own State, for which I speak here to-day, and 


representing, I believe, the views of the growers of leaf and 
wrapper tobacco and manufacturers engaged in its use, I ask 
you to give due consideration to this section before permitting 
it to be enacted into law. 

I ask to have inserted as a part of my remarks, without read- 
ing, sundry letters and petitions from individuals and trade 
unions, which I now send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


East HARTFORD, CONN., April 21, 1909. 
Hon. MORGAN 


G. BULKELEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: 3 3 will find a 8 of resolutions recently 


by the ‘obaceco Growers’ Associa- 
on, which in —.— speak sentiment of the New England 
onan growers, who number in this vicinity about 5,000, and pro- 
„FFF t 
acco be grown. 

This product is the may grown in the Connecticut Valley in 
the States of t and usetts, and our growers Have 
sume cf 3 I to — 2 4 finest tobacco for Saas 

rposes, an are thousands of —.— Senton in 


free entry into this 
bacco 


cco now 
as grown 
you use your best influence to defend our industry and 
defeat the measure as proposed. 
ours, truly, 


K. Ack 
Secretary pro tempore New England Tobacco DEA — 


{From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 27, 1909.1 
HARTFORD, CONN., April 20, 1909. 


adop 
‘ore tee United 


Whereas the present tariff which is now 
States Senate, — . ae bill,” is a menace to the tobacco- 
growing tion, of th o: ths States on account of allowing a 
certain 8 roduct of 1 eine 4 pine Islands to enter 
country free tobacco growers of the 


Mant with the came tates’ OF the 


Fili 
Whereas “Bac believe . — if the present tar 
Congress becomes a law that part of the bill which relates to the free 
entry of the ira Sapp tabacco will be used as an — — We for a 
future quantity to come into this country free of near 


tarif measure now before 


sa sh G. 8 of 
* 


£ Washington, 
. use every 8 —.— rin thelr power to detent 


this p org She oon 

Resolved, 4 we fully concur in any action which they may take in 
our behalf; be it further 

Resolved, That we, the directors of the New England Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, appreciate ma efforts which have been made by our 
Senators and Congressmen to protect our interests, and that it is 
the sense of this meeting that a copy of the above resolutions be for- 
warded to them. 

The above is a true copy. 

Attest: 


W. K. ACKLEY, 
Secretary pro tempore New England Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
NortH BLOOMFIELD, CONN., April 8, 1909. 


Senator Morcan G. BULKELEY 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: I inclose copy of resolutions adopted by the Connecticut 
Vi Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade at a meeting held April 6 at 


rd. 
* men in both farmers and dealers, feel that any 
tobacco admitted free into this country from the Phili e Islands, 
no matter how small a quantity, serves as an entering w to develop 


tobacco grower. 
Connecticut tobacco now costs about 12 cents | ia 
bundle; and by the government report, from 1901 


aver- 
figured between 14 cents and 15 cents per pound 


Yours, very truly, 
THe Connecticut VALLEY 
Lzar TOBACCO BOARD OF TRADE, 
F. B. GRIFFIN, Secretary. 


1909. 


— — 


Resolutions. 


Hose nor Philippine leaf tobacco and cigars, p 
against any change whatever in the present rate of duty on leaf tobacco 
as provided for in the Dingley bill 


Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to om 
of our Representatives and Senators, with the mest that th 
every honorable means to defeat that part of the Payne bill tha pro: 
vides for the free entry into this country of Philippine tobacco and 


[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 18, 1909.) 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., April 29, 1909. 
Hon. Mondax G. BULKELEY. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Dran Sin: We the undersigned citizens of Middletown, con being 
blah in the cigar industry, do 9 protest against the free 
dinitiance of Philippine manufactu rs in ony, gusi 
ince October, 190 owing t 


„the cl ae 
ae in business, has ‘serio N 8 50 


o the general 
We believe that if the e eigar 
business received any additional im mpairment ood percentage of the 
a makers in this country would have to gare up their trade, in 
ich they served three long years’ 8 ap eee and Joc an to go 
and less 


into competition with the chea 2 pal 3 1 o kon ú 


We protest against bei 
for ence. We hold e no ee of legislation = the rt of 
the Filipinos to 


the Congress of the United States can or ever will lift 
our standard. 

We respectfully call your attention 5 the fact that while the Fili- 
pino liven IA a country where clo shoes, and warm houses are 
h necessitates these pro 


unnecessary,” we live in a climate whi 
for our les, and we have to American prices for them. Again, 
we can not live on 6 cents’ wor of rice a day. 
For these reasons we beg of you to use your olen and vote 
for free trade in ippine 


the 3 of any bill provi 


E. B. ven en Charles Twenty, J. 
C Chas. H. 8 


Jack 8. La Vialette, John J. 
8 John T. Barry, 


phre y O'Connor, John Cushing, John 


New Tonk, May 1, 1909. 
Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Sir: In connection with E. J. Howard and A. J. Ensign, of 
East Hartford, I have been engaged for thirty years in packing and 
3-3 Connecticut tobacco. 


Owing to a imate, Connecticut will only produce uia 
wrapper crops du a period of years. The seven off years will 
reduces only a b crop, w the seven years er, 

ly pay the cost of production, to my cal tion, 
ee a cycle of ten about 
200 per acre. this result s an — for fertilizers of 


necticut erp Faser stands, and unless he . — enough to 
2 a variety o 


adane taa existence 
{000,060 € 6 and 300,000 


8 ‘will reduce the domestic manufacture by aat that 
many, oe what is still worse, they may be covered with a Sumatra 
wrapper for which the Philippine manufacturer pays 22 5 

poun duty, whilst American manufacturers have at 

pound duty. There is absolutely no 
Picion, and, after all, the only benefi y in the ma woul 
tobacco trust. They are ready to gobble up the whole free-entry 
terial, dump it into this country, and through the hundreds of 
their stores to the consumer. As the illus resentative of the 
great State of Connecticut, the o: ator of the Monumental Bridge 
over the Connecticut River, I ap to you to stand out for the best 
interest of the Connecticut tobacco grower when the Philippine clause 
of the new tariff comes up in the Senate. 

I haye the honor to be, sir, 

Yours, very respectf tfull; z 


F. ANTHAUSER 
2145 Pearl Street, New York. 
LDS & WHIPPLE, 
Hartford Conn., March 31, 1909. 
Hon. Morcan G. BULKELEY, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Your kind letter of March 22 duly received, also co copy of 
the new tariff bill which you kindly mailed us. The tariff bill re met |E 
to tobacco is the one that interests us the most and the bill in whi 

we are directly interested. 

We have given this matter a great deal of careful thought, and we 
believe it to for the best interests of all the tobacco-growing 3 
of the United States to have the tariff on tobacco remain as it is 
the present time; and, also, this includes our relations with the Philip. 


ine Islands. 
* It hardly seems a 12 roposition to the farmer in the United States 
who pare from $1.50 o $2 4 per day for ordinary farm labor to be com- 
ed to sell his 0 on a par with the products of the Philippine 
Lelande, produced where, we understand, the price paid for labor is 
from 8 cents to 12 cents per day 

We und it is the w wish or at least a portion of the 9 
to have the tariff on tobacco remain the same as at present; that etig 
do not 33 change made in the tariff with the United State: 
this is tru e, and the farmers of the United States do not desire it, w 

thould there be any change from the crea tariff rate? 
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to have the tariff on all grades of tobacco 
remain th 


Personally we would prefer 
and our relations with Pine Philippine Islands e same as at 
resent. We think w the f£ legislation is settled that the to- 
tions in a shorter period 
changes are made, it 
8 e same as our op m, for the trade to adapt itself to those 
conditions, and we ete: be believe, y will result in the best good to all 


S 


OLDS & WHIPPLE, 
Per F. H. WHIPPLE. 


— 


Tue KETCHIN & ne TOBACCO CORPORATION, 
Tariffvilie, Conn., March 31, 1909. 
Senator Morcay G. Bu 


LKELEY, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Drar Sre: We are pleased to have a chance to say our little mite re- 


cote Dap the bill poet por by Mr. Pax xx, and particularly that portion 
ouching free —— of Philippine tobacco to the United States we 
are very much 5 


We are very much opposed to admitting any tobacco from the Philip- 
pae 5 —— at less duty than from any other seep 
e have spent a great deal of money in trying to grow a ve 
perior tobacco in the Connecticut Valley, and we believe tl begs whic 
ve n other States can accomplish. The grea’ mse e 
by us in the line of tobacco TEAOR should shone ive some 
. — Until now we have received the moral su of the Govern- 
meet oe as a 5 angat to 7 tany realize ve find that su 
pp om un . ere is danger of 
VVV 
he ation from our of view ssw a 
or two the A can. SObaced Company or some Puten Aig or pint will 
have every — mi spot on the Philippines covered with tobacco, and 
assumin, kanas Sag und of this tobacco will reach the United States 
free of then find a competitor who will bother us con- 
siderabl ‘os 1 not absolutely put us out of business, and our 
reason for this assumption is the fine point of distinguishing between 
imported filler and wrapper tobaccos. he matter of determining the 
per cent of wrappers in a bale of fillers is indeed an art, and the rela- 


— 


tion is so close t it gives the inspector or customs-house officer an 
absolutely free hand. r vivid examples of this little game, we need 
look no er than Tampa, Fla. 


Under conditions now existin 
but with cooly ee backed by 
tobaeco to the Uni 


Nest 


in the Philippines we have no fear, 
erican capital and free admission of 
ted States we should have cause to fear. 

you for the opportunity of expressing our opinion, we are, 


respec Y. yours, 
N & Hayes TOBACCO Corporation, 
W. M. KETCHIN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SUFFIELD, CONN., March 30, 1909. 
Hon. M. G. 


BULKELEY, 
United Sista Senate, Washington, D. C. 


your esteemed favor I received 4 — N. of 
8 I looked over gA ia toe 


my I can not see wi the Filipinos will derive an . from 
the ited oe of corporation i gel and cigars, — It would be 
possible for a a i m to produce the entire importatio: 


and you know lar, ö could deliver the at 

roducer. As for our the Connecti- 
Government th: the rtment of 

y thousands of dollars in the last nine 


A part of these experiments 


—— supervision, havin: tract 
with the = 5 recom — Uist now we 
are rea e of these ents ani oesn 

seem, right to de forced into wien ae 


tition hg Ara labor when 

commencing to ae: cnn we ask is y Ms me 

the present Dingley rate. 
Very respectfull 


y: yours, 


to be left alone under 
W. S. PINNEY. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, —— 8 


art ford, April 5 

Hon. 1 G. BULK: 
United States —— Washington, D. 0. 

Mx sa Sin: In 982 to tari mi inquiry of March 22 ultimo as to 


matter as affecting our Connecticut 
= eco industry, I — say that I am most strenuously opposed to 
reduction of the tariff on leat tobacco or any measures or propo- 
sit fee = have a tendency to destroy our main and almost only 


5 that ail. A recs re growers feel, as I do, the absolute 


necessity of our present condition in the leaf mark 
meager as it now is. . f have been gradually forced by fo —— 
petition to more than 60 per cent of our home market to the 


to surrender 
product of mere labor, . product in no way benefits the consumer 
or adds to the — the cigar. We are reduced to this absolute 
fact that the small 8 in the Connecticut tobacco-growin agi 
can not exist if ition goes further or prices grow —— 
domestic competi which there can be nothing said or —.— 
is all Connecticut can stand. The product known as shade grown,” 
cerns re management or by companies or corporations 
capital and their immense facilities for production 
one popular an and valuable Florida and Georgia leaf, are almost suf- 
themselves to destroy the Connecticut industr —and this is 
true of the smaller farmers—without the product of foreign 
Philippine tobaces coming to this country under a less handica 
at present can be placed in thè same category as Sumatra. I 
1 it at all as experimental. 
I believe that all growers in Connecticut are of this opinion; they 
all feel that, without the strongest protection, under the esent 
lar mstances, the small er, pr — must abandon the 
wing pe . though his form ma be inadequate tec other 
ches 
5 1 — y, 


than 
o not 


Epw. E. KING, 
Member of the General Assembly, January Session, 1909. 
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JUNE 15, 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 12, 1909. 
ULKELEY, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Mongax G. B 


Dear Sm: At a ar meeting of Local Union No. 42, of Hartford, 
Conn., a branch of the Cigar ers’ International Union of Ameri 
held Thursday, — oh 1,1 
to prepare a le 
union on the tobacco schedule in the proposed tariff act as submitted 
by the Ways and Means Committee to the Consens now in session, as 
wage-workers in the manufacture of cigars, an industry rank- 
ing twelfth in importance, and also a large contributor toward the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

We view with apprehension and alarm the attitude of the Ways and 
Means Committee in reporting a tobacco schedule that provides for 
even a limited amount of tobacco and cigars to enter the home markets 
of our — gg Ae the islands of the Philippines on practically a free- 
2 basis, compete, we believe, with an already over-crowded in- 

ustry. 
Several thousands of cigar makers are now out of work, and to add 
to this number through the admission of even 150,000,000 — * per 
year from those islands is manifestly unfair to cigar makers and unjust 
to employers of labor in this, an overtaxed indus The wa; paid 
to us amount to nearly $300,000 per year. Hartford factories pro- 
ducing but a small percentage of the total production of the country, 
the effect of this proposed measure to further encroach upon our home 
markets appears to our members to seriously lessen the opportunity to 
secure employment. 
— e industry is threatened 5 this entering ee to ulti- 
Isla: tfully request 


JOHN PRINTz, 

JOHN H. KILLIAN, 

G. F. KNEEBUSCH, 

J. S. POWELL, 

J. C. KLEE, 
Committee. 

S. SOUTHEINER, 
President Cigar Makers’ Union No. 42, Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 5, 1909. 
Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I write to-day upon the subject of the tobacco 
schedule as reported by the Ways and Means Committee to the Congress 
of the United States. 

As a 8 engaged in the industry of cigar making, I view 
with apprehension and alarm the attitude of the Ways and Means 
Committee in reporting a tobacco schedule which provides for a limited 
amount of tobacco and cigars to enter the home markets of our country 
from the islands of the Philippines, on practically a free-trade basis, to 
compete seriously, I believe, with an already overcrowded industry. 

Several tho of our members are now out of work, and to add to 
this number by the admission of 150,000,000 more cigars per year from 
those islands dom are Sen to me to be fair treatment toward an 

overtaxed industry. 
aaay e own city of Hartford there are upward of 500 persons em- 
loyed in the cigar factories, to say nothing of those employed in the 
bob dee packing plants. There are dependent upon the output of the 
cigar factories between 1,800 and 2,000 people. The wages received 
amount to nearly $300,000 per year. 

Hartford factories producing but a small reentage of the total 

roduction of the country, and the workers viewing this measure, as they 

o, and believing their industry is threatened by this entering wedge 
to ultimate free trade with the Philippine Islands, I am impelled to 
write you and respectfully request that you give this matter your seri- 
ous attention, and to protect the cigar makers and growers of leaf to- 
bacco in preventing this unjust schedule from becoming a part of the 
general tariff laws of the United States. 

Hoping I make clear to you as we feel about this question, I am, 

ost 


sincerely, yours, 
Sou. SOUTHEINER, 
President Cigar Makers’ Union, Hartford, Conn. 


E. A. & W. F. FULLER, 
Hartford, Conn., March 25, 1909. 
8 G. BULKEL 


EY, 
nited States Senate, Washington, Rao. oN 
EAR SENATOR BULKELEY: Your esteem avor of the 22d instant, 
1 — copy of the new tariff bill, is before me. 

My view of that part 5 to Philippine tobacco, in its imme- 
diate effect, is the difficulty of fa: Sé and honestly apportioning the dis- 
tribution of tobacco and cigars admitted duty free, i. e., what particular 
person or firm is to have the benefit of free entry in respect to the 
stated quantity of wrapper leaf, filler leaf, and cigars. 

To my mind, 1 — whole plan has back of it the tobacco trust, the 
7 ican Cigar Company. 

Ang opportunity for crooked work in connection with the bringing in 
of Sumatra leaf is something to be reckoned with. 

This is an entering wedge, which in the no very distant future will 
furnish the present growers of Sumatra leaf a field to produce an almost 
unlimited quantity of wrapper leaf for admission free that now pays a 
duty of $1.85 per pound. 

Yours, very truly, Epw. A. FULLER. 
Tun CONNECTICUT TOBACCO CORPORATION, 
Tariffville, Conn., June 3, 1909. 
Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Statistics show now that the tobacco trust controls 
mor2 than 70 per cent of the tobacco business of this country. The 
annexation of Porto Rico gave them quite an impetus, and the bringi 
in from the Philippine Islands any amount of tobacco or cigars free 505 
duty will fall directly into their hands and give them another step 


forward. You can figure out that they have made this wonderful gain 
on the tobacco business of this country in the past few years, and in 
the hey seem to continue to make 
ins. Now, then, for Congress to to work and open up a 
new ctivities—one that will be so easily controlled by 
them—it does seem unfair. The strangest part of the whole th to 
us is that while our Federal Government is spending a great deal of 
money apparently fighting the trust, they will then, with the other hand, 
apparently feed and open up such avenues for trust operations. 


Yours, truly, 
Marcus L. FLOYD. 
Showing attitude of tobacco growers of Pennsylvania, tobacco growers 
— 8 usetts, Leaf Tobacco Packers’ Association of Ohio, and cigar 
ufacturers : 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS OPPOSE THE FREE IMPORTATION OF 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Finance Committee: 

I, as president of the Lancaster (Pa.) Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
again make my appearance in behalf of our society and fellow-farmers, 
to enter our protest against the removal of duty on Philippine tobacco. 
By the result of the Spanish war three great tobacco countries came 
into our possession—Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. We 
made many concessions for them in many ways by the lowering of 
duties in their favor. We tobacco men suffered severely, not only with 
the lowering of duties on their products, but by the lowering of duties 
on Sumatra. Then we were raisers of wrapper goods, but the lowering 
of duty on Sumatra drove us completely out of that field. We then 
changed our modes, and are now producing fillers; in fact, the only 
field left open to us. By the lowering of duties on Cuba and Porto 
Rico we were again assailed in our standpoint, for from raising fillers 
we have no retreat. There is noth left for us lower in the tobacco 
field. Now comes the wiping out of the duty on Philippine tobacco. 
This reduction affects the great States of Pennsylvania and Ohio more 
than any other States in the Union, for their chief crop is the raising 
of fillers. So is the crop of the Philippines. Give them a lower duty 
and our industry is ruined, and we are no small producers. Between 
the years 1860 and 1907, a period of forty-six oe our tobacco crop 
in Lancaster County has varied from 35,000 to 75,000 cases per annum, 

own on from 14,000 to 18,000 acres, and has brought into our countr: 

80,000,000 in cash—a larger sum of money than was ever real 

from tobacco in the same area of any country in the world, except 
Sumatra. Also, the ninth internal-revenue district, of which we are 
the chief, has in the last seven years ape to the Government in revenue 
$17,377,343. We also manufactur in the year 1906, 801,399,420 
cigars. This district is the banner cigar-manufacturing district in the 
United States. 


TOBACCO 


lican Ba in 
elect 
of the tariff; but we naturally supposed they were those things which 
in our infancy we could not manufacture in competition with foreign 
manufacturers which were long established, but now, since we have 
become established, we can manufacture under a reduced duty. We 
never for a moment supposed that it had reference to an industry where 
every advantage is on their side. We can not compete with the cheap 
labor and the long season of the Philippine Islands. We have also 
made a promise that trusts, especially the tobacco trust, shall be held 
in check. Suits by the Government are now pending for that purpose. 
Reducing the tax will give them the field in the Phil 1 Islands, and 
they will have the whip hand over Pennsylvania and Ohio. They can 
snap their fingers at us and say they can get fillers elsewhere. You see 
the condition of affairs in 5 Tobacco can scarcely be raised 
is duty and thousands and thou- 
in the same condition. I am sure 
my constituents had no idea when they gare to Judge Taft 16,000 ma- 
in those things which com- 
As I said on a former occa- 


— Star to protect. 


before this tobacco indus 
oulder with the iron maker and the wool- 


Yet we stood shoulder to s 
grower to protect their products, knowing it would finally be a blessing 
to all, Yet how ean this prove a blessing to anyone by ruining our in- 
dustry, which is well established, to try to foster an industry which 
has just got a foothold? We have contributed much for their welfare, 
and will do more; but do not ask us to sacrifice that which we live by. 
The protective principles, which dominated everything pertaining to 
free trade at the last election, are paramount over all the tobacco- 
growing States, and tens of thousands of growers scattered over this 
great Union have not given up hope, but turn their eyes to this Con- 
gress and ask them for justice—first, last, and all the time. And in 
seeking this we are a rotection for millions of dollars expended 
in buildings which are su le for no other industry but this. There 
is not a farm in our whole county that has not from $3,000 to $10,000 
expended in shedding, which, as I said before, would be useless. We 
have not the flimsy shedding of the Tropics, but permanent buildings 
erected especially for this purpose. 

Again, gentlemen, let me say, if po grant this removal of duty 
what will 5 Sumatra from be 
Islands an ogy here duty free as Philippine tobacco? 

Í e 


in arms to prevent it. So, gen- 
see your way clear 
s for. 
B. Ezra HERR, 
M. L. GREIDER, 
GEORGE HIBSHMAN, 
Officers of Lancaster County (Pa.) Growers’ Association. 
APRIL, 1909. 
AGAWAM, Mass., March 30, 1909. 
Hon. M. G, BULKELEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Your favor of the 26th received; in reply will state that 
I do not think that I can suggest anything to you on the Payne tariff 


bill that will be of any use to you, but will gladly give my opinion as 
I understand the bill: Philippine tobacco wrappers, 300, 


pounds 
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fillers, wee 9 Las gid or seco! A ERRE 
wrappers, 3, pounds with the prov. 9 that 6 1 es or pack: 
ages may iene K. per cent . yearly, free. I think it 
wrong, and that if it passes that it will prove su p to ap 


tobacco growers of — 8 Connecticut Valle: 


umatra, as the soil and anne same, and t ,000 
pounds means just that much trade agg from us if it even 
there, which I doubt very much. A mas 3000.000 pounds fill 


. 8 binders. 
Yours, no 
A, E. BELDEN, 
Agawam, Mass. 


Darron, OHIO, April 28, 1909. 
At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Ohio Leaf To- 
bacco Packers’ Association, an association comprising in its member- 
ship all the representative packers of Ohio leaf tobacco, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopt 
hereas there is now a tariff bill in which 


ore 55 
rovides for the’ free en 


a clause pounds 9 wrapper-leaf 
3 eee oan 459 Pea 
rom the nes, as zoon a e 0 
tariff bill, as report od by Mr. . on ‘April 4 pee 28 


Whereas if such bill Vesa a law, it . a t Injustice and 
cause untold injury to our tobacco industry, 55 t — He at 


the growers, packers, dealers, jobbers, an 
in this State and throughout i the United “Sta and 
spoeined in saia e work Baas 8 5 far Fodd 
8 T] 0 ‘or 
2 — e The i — of = 


ipinos at a 2 rate ot —.—. — 2 
same number of American ci 
who receive fair wages for their ogy 
Mag ang sald tobacco, which is 
8 y cheap Filipino la bars whose coat of living is s0 small that a 
meager wage scale suffices for their sup — 5 a 
ty” ors either the raw or 


ereas the specitying of a “ limited 
e-. article 1 t into the ds of one or a few u 
thig timit the possibility of absolutely controlling the importation of 
is limited quantity at an abnormal margin of profit; and 
Whereas the . of a limited q 8 Will do more harm to 
the general trade in the United States than it 


‘and 
proposed t 3 tree, 18 


inos; and 
2 Whe: ereas, al the aa penans lines of duty established by the en 
tarit — the t ade and the producers of — are r on 


sat now that C dierent interests have become adjusted to 
rates: 9 be it 
Resolved, That we, as a trade organization and being one of a num- 
ber of s ar 3 located throughout the Ne dis- 
tricts of the United States, whose purposes are to promote and foster 
the growing of leaf tobacco and the handling and manufacturing in all 
its branches and to look after en re of tobacco raisers, tobacco 
ee tobacco jobbers, tobacco manufacturers, and their 
pad ana dae do hereby strenuous! rotest against the admitti free of 
Paih of oy tobacco or 1 w. 7, protest in the United States m the 
ippine Islands; and be it further 
esolved, That t 500 copies of this resolution, duly signed, be printed 
aie distributed among i e members of the association and kindred as- 
ae iations throughout the country, each to be forwarded to their respec- 
‘congressmen and Senators, with a personal request that they use 
their best efforts to defeat the passage of the proposed measure; and 
e it further 
Resolved, That a ern Se appeal be made to Senator Dick, of Ohi 
who is a member of Finance Committee, to use every endeavor 8 
prevent the passage of the Philippine free clause in the Sa Senate bill. 
8 M. BRENNER, President. 
H. SOLLIDAY, Vice-President. 
F. ree 3 Treasurer. 


CIGAR MANUFACTURERS PROTEST AGAINST THE FREE ENTRY OF TOBACCO 
AND CIGARS FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Finance Committee: 


In this Dearing we have the honor to directly represent the el 
manufacturers one of the greatest cigar-manu 8 States. 
Pennsylvania alone manufactures approrimptely ce eae „000,000 cigars an- 


nually, which is about one-quarter of th Sa output óf one 
which 580 8 maau 


of the greatest industries of our country, ond 
factures under normal trade conditions 2880.0 eon 000,000 cig 
about 006, and for whic 
000 Be 7 — toward the a vid 
> Government an internal-reyenue tax gh over $25,000,000 
annually. 


This at industry has been pene up and is maintained under a 
protective tarif Prior to 1863 th 8 1 Indus at 


this coun — practically nil. Neny all the 8 nsumed 
mee made In At tha time, all told, — 


and imported from Ger wags 
3,000 people were 5 in the cigar-making trade in the 
— States. T employment to 125, skilled me- 
chanics, and employ Sand about our factories over 200,000 
American citizens, representing 1,000,000 human beings who are de- 
pendent upon ne CEE industry for a livelihood. 

The Cer ust rers have suffered greatly du the present 
period of — depression, and in many instances we have kept our 

workmen emplo despite the fact that our stock rooms are crowded 
to the limit with cigars for which there is no market in sight. 

The trade has already and is now suffering the effect of anticipated 
hostile tariff Mee eggs We have been promised adequate protection 
to the industries of our country, and we fail to see why the Congress 
should endeavor to avoid its pledges in this direction. 


st to that extent You curtail the 


from the 1 — 


er 8060,00 he of 978050 B06, “and ana 


aN 2 t — f oue — in ‘al 5 any 
0 e o! r coun eral, 

The e =a this country nen invested upward of 

$100,000, 4 — — for raw material alone $75,000,000, 

e ly submit that legislation d. ctive to the best in- 


We 


pon po manufacturers, the 
tobacco growers, and the leaf-tobacco dealers, and the working men and 
women employed s ind are united in their op position to the 

er, from >s United States to the e or th that industry 
from a generally us business and fairly paid labor to the com- 
petition = the Taeapest y workers in the world. 


Amount of 9 lost to the United States Government in the 
event of 1 either the Payne bill or the bill as reported by 
the Senate Committee dealing with the importation of tobacco 
and cigars from the Philippine Islands: 

Tarif rate on wrappers, per pound — 81. 85 
Tariff rate on filers, Tho Se ee ee 35 

Lowest possible tariff on cigars, per thousand 50. 00 

Revenue lost to the Government by the bill proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee : 


10 20,000 nds of wrappers, at $1.85 per pound. $555, 000 
nds of fillers, at 55 j TA pound 525, 000 
elgars, at $50 per thousand. 7, 500, 000 


8, 580, 000 


vie above is the amount of duty it is pro 1 7 8 to contribute to the 
bay soy or whatever interests t 5 rt into the United 


contribution of $525,000, or a total of $9,1 
While no deduction has been made in Ay 


etured article. 

1 Submitted by the representatives of the Cigar Makers’ International 

Mr. BULKELEY. I desire to offer one or two amendments 
to the amendment of the committee, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They will be read for information. 
An amendment is now pending and will be first acted upon. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I will read them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They can be read at the desk, if 
the Senator prefers, 

Mr. BULKELEY. I should like to have the read from the 
desk. Possibly they may meet the views of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will not be in 
order until the pending amendment is disposed of. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut gives notice of amendments that he pro- 
poses to offer, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1 of the printed amendment, lin 
11, gre the words “filler tobacco,” insert the word “ ai 
stemmed” in parentheses; on page 2, line 1, strike out the 
words “five hundred thousand; “ on page 2, line 2, strike out 
the words “one hundred and fifty” and insert the word 
“ seventy.” 

Mr. BULKELEY. These amendments meet somewhat the 
criticism that I have been called upon to make in the course 
of my remarks, limiting to some extent the quantity that may 
be admitted into this country free of duty, cutting the number 
of cigars from 150,000,000 to 70,000,000, cutting the quantity of 
filler tobacco from 1,500,000 pounds to 1,000,000 pounds; and 
correcting wrapper tobacco so as to provide that it shall be 
unstemmed. Those cover the three amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. The amendments offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut are in line with the wishes of the tobacco- 

sections of Pennsylvania, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the resolutions of the Lancaster 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, also the resolution of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association of Lancaster, Pa., and a communication 
from the president and officers of the Lancaster County (Pa.) 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
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m VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 7 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE Lancaster Lear TOBACCO BOARD OF TRADE, 
Lancaster, Pa., April 19, 1909. 

At a special meeting of the Lancaster Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade 
held this day the following resolution was passed unanimously : 

Whereas there is now pending before the Senate of the United States 
a tariff revision measure, section 5 of which provides for the free entry 
into the United States of 3,000,000 unds of filler tobacco, 300,000 
pounds of wrapper tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars free of duty from 
the Philippines; and 

Whereas this number of cigars, together with the cigars which will 
be made from the above amount of tobacco, exceeds the number of 
cigars manufactured in the Philippines during the year 1907 and is 
equal to one-fiftieth of all cigars manufactured in the United States 
during 1907, we believe the passage of this measure would work untold 
injury to the tobacco growers, tobacco packers, dealers and jobbers, 
cigar manufacturers, cigar jobbers, bench workers, and the many thou- 
sands of people who, in one way or another, make their livelihood out 
of the tobacco industry; and 

Whereas the free entry of this number of cigars and this amount of 
tobacco is equal to one-seventh of all tobacco grown in the State of 
Pennsylvania: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we most vehemently protest against the p: e of 
this section of the proposed tariff revision bill, and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to our Representatives in both Houses of Con- 
gress, urging them to use their best efforts to defeat the passage of the 
proposed measure. 


C. Exonx LONG, 
Committee. 


LANCASTER, PA., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Borers PENROSE, - 
United States Senate: 


The Tobacco Growers’ Association of Lancaster County, Pa., in ses- 
sion December 14, 1908, unanimously passed the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the tobacco growers of Lancaster County hereby pro- 
test against the introduction into this country of any tobacco and cigars 
from the Philippine Islands free of duty, an 3 uest our United 
States Senators and the Congressman from this trict to use every 
effort before the Ways and Means Committee to prevent the passage of 
a a that would be detrimental to the tobacco interests of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Attest: 
B. Ezra Here, President. 
GEORGE HIBSHMAN, Secretary. 


FARMERS OPPOSE THE FREE IMPORTATION OF TOBACCO FROM THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Finance Committee: 


I, as president of the Lancaster cE as? Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
once again make my appearance in be of our society and fellow- 
farmers to enter our protest against the removal of duty on Philippine 
tobacco. By the result of the 8 War three great tobacco coun- 
tries came into our possession uba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. We made many concessions for them in 3 ways by the 
lowering of duties in their favor. We tobacco men suffered severely, 
not only with the lowering of duties on their products, but by the 
lowering of duties on Sumatra. Then we were raisers of wrapper g 

but the lowering of duty on Sumatra drove us completely out of that 
field. We then changed our modes and are now producing fillers; 
in fact, the only field left open to us. By the lowering of duties on 
Cuba and Porto Rico we were again assailed in our standpoint, for 
from raising fillers we have no retreat. There is nothing left for us 
lower in the tobacco field. Now comes the wiping out of the duty on 
Philippine tobacco. This reduction affects the great States of Penn- 


years, our tobacco crop in Lancaster 8 has varied from 38,000 
has brought into our coun y : 


to the Government in revenue $17,377,348. We al 
S. district 
manufattúring district in the 


thin; 
with fore 


that 


117 Ri rpose. 


slands, and 


ve to 
be in 
As 


are so now, but never before this tobacco industry was assailed had 
shoulder to 


to foster an industry which has just 


iron maker and the woolgrower to 
would finally be a blessing to all. 
to anyone by ruining our ind 


rotect their products, knowing it 
et how can this prove a blessing 
, which is well established, to try 
t a foothold? We have con- 
tributed much for their welfare and will do more, but do not ask us to 
sacrifice that which we live by. The protective principles, which domi- 
nated everything pertaining to free trade at the last election, are para- 
mount over the toba wing States, and 10,000 growers 
scattered over this great Union have not pra up hope, but turn their 
eyes to this Co: and ask them for justice first, last, and all the 
ime; and in seeking this we are asking protection for millions of 
dollars expended in buil which are suitable for no other industry 
but There is not a farm in our whole county that has not from 
$3,000 to $10,000 expended in shedding, which, as I said before, 
would be useless. We have not the flimsy shedding of the Tropics, but 
permanent buildings erected especially for this purpose: 
in, gentlemen, let me say, if you grant this removal of duty, 
what will prevent Sumatra from being smuggled into the Philippine 
Islands and passing it here duty free as ilippine tobacco? ‘he 
poo: Army of the United States is not la enough to guard these 
lands to prevent it. Much more could be said in behalf of the cigar- 
tobacco industry, but you, gentlemen, certainly see the justice of our 
claim. If we thought as some think—that this reduction would not 
affect our industry—we would not be up in arms to prevent it. So, 


gentlemen, we leave this with you, trusting you may see your way 
clear to give the tiller of the soil the protection he asks for. 
B. Ezra HERR, 
M. L. GREIDER, 
GEORGE HipsHMAN, 
Officers of Lancaster (Pa.) Growers’ Association. 
APRIL, 1909. 


Mr. ALDRICH. So far as the committee are concerned, they 
are willing to accept the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut and to modify the committee amendment in 
that way. I ask that that modification be made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the mod- 
ification. s 

The SECRETARY. On page 1 of the printed amendment, line 
11, after the word “tobacco,” insert the word “ unstemmed” 
in parentheses; on page 2, line 1, after the words “one million” 
strike out the words “five hundred thousand; “ on page 2, line 
2, strike out the words one hundred and fifty“ and insert the 
word “seventy,” so as to read: “seventy million cigars.” 

Mr. JONES. I have two communications from cigar makers 
which I should like to have printed in the Recorp. I think the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Connecticut will be 
satisfactory to the organizations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tions will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CIGAR MAKERS’ Locan Union, No. 325, 
Spokane, Wash., April 22, 1909. 
Senator JONES. 


Dear Sir: I represent but a few hundred of the 40,000 cigar makers 
in our union, who come to you in the most serious difficu of our 
existence of fift: ears. The clause in the new tariff bill relating to 
the admission of cigars from the Philippines, free of duty, is a menace 
to our very existence. It takes years to learn our trade, and it usually 
bounds our career; and it is impossible to maintain the standard of 
American living in competition with the Chinamen and natives of a 
land where a few cents a day is sufficient to supply its people with all 
they are accustomed to. 

ask you, in all seriousness, to consider the welfare of your own 
people, among which our union stands forth as an organization whose 
aim is to better the condition of its people. 


Yours, very truly, 
W. A. MITCHELL, Financial Secretary, 
ans 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 7, 1909. 


Hon. W. L. JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I wish to protest against allowing 150,000,000 cigars 
from Philippine Islands free from duty, because it will put me out of 
business. costs more for tobacco at present than it does for cigars. 
Remember, my cigar makers can not live on $8 per month. According 
to C. H. Hubbard’s report, labor commissioner the State of Wash- 
ington aney t $2.25 per day when they work. 

es 


y, 


LAWRENCE MORGAN. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I believe the amendments which have 
been offered to the substitute have been accepted by the com- 
mittee, and the substitute as amended is now before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I supposed that that had been accepted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not understand that it has 
been accepted. After having their attention called to this sub- 
ject last night, the committee had a meeting this morning and 
reduced the amount 5,000,000 below the 75,000,000 provided in 
my amendment. 

I count myself fortunate, Mr. President, in having so strongly 
impressed the committee with the protest of the cigar makers of 
America. I am almost tempted, Mr. President, in view of the 
readiness with which the committee yielded in reducing the 
number of cigars to be imported from the Philippines free of 


shoulder with the | duty by 80,000,000, to suggest that they give to the cigar makers 
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of this country the opportunity to manufacture 10,000,000 more 
of the cigars that shall go to supply the trade each year. That 
would mean the employment of quite a number of idle cigar 
makers. Possibly, if I modify my amendment offered last night 
at 75,000,000 to 60,000,000, it will be accepted. I think I will 
chance it, Mr. President, by offering it in that form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his former amendment and offers another amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the former 

amendment is withdrawn. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment as modified. 
Tue Secrerary. On page 2, line 2, of the amendment as 
modified, it is proposed to strike out “seventy million” and in- 
sert “sixty million,” so as to read, “and cigars in excess of 
60,000,000 cigars.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do this especially in the hope, Mr. 
President, that it will be accepted, or perhaps that the number 
will be reduced to fifty-five millions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. PILES. I should like to ask that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut be stated. I did not 
quite catch it. 
$ oe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The pending amendment, upon which 
the vote was about to be taken, is not the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment which the Senator 
from Connecticut offers 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is a modification of the amendment 
which was pending. 

18 VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, in line 2 of the committee amend- 
ment, before the words “ million cigars,” it is proposed to strike 
e seventy ” and insert “sixty,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 

And cigars in excess of 60,000,000 cigars. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment, which has just been stated. 

Mr. PILES. What I asked to have stated was the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut, which, I understand, provides 
for “70,000,000 cigars.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have modified their amend- 
ment, reducing the number of cigars from 150,000,000 to 
70,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood that was the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH], on behalf of the committee, has modified the 
amendment heretofore presented. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
upon this modification of the amendment I offered last night, 
I ask to have read a communication from the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator R. M. La FOLLETTE. 


Dear Sin: Relative to the proposed admission of 150,000,000 cigars free 
of duty from the Philippine Islands, we beg to submit for your further 
consideration the following facts, which we believe proves conclusively 
that free trade in cigars with the Philippine Islands, even in a limited 
degree, would prove disastrous to our industry. One hundred and 
fifty million cigars represents the labor of about 2,500 cigar makers 
for a full year, and in view of the fact that there are already about 
12,000 idle cigar makers in the United States, we are justly alarmed 
by the proposed legislation, which would unquestionably add another 
2,500 to the large army of unemployed cigar makers, together with 
those dependent upon them. 

The tobacco and cigar exports of the Philippine Islands under Anreri- 
can occupation haye reached a higher degree of prosperity during the 
years 1903 to 1907 than prevailed from 1895 to 1899, when they were 
still under Spanish rule, as the following figures from the special re- 

rt of Secretary of War Taft show: For the five years referred to under 
Epai the annual average exports of cigars and tobacco amounted to 
$2,114,240, for the five years report under American occupation 
the annual average was $2,129,194; thus disproving any contention 
that our occupancy of the islands has seriously impaired their tobacco 
and cigar export trade. 

The report of the insular collector of internal revenue for 1908 
shows that the total number of cigars manufactured in the Philippine 
Islands during 1907 was 197,000,000, and for 1908, 198,754,787. Of 
this number there were imported into the United States during the 
year 1907, 1,593,000, and during 1908, 1,365,000. 

A bulletin of the Department of Labor shows that there are about 
20,000 persons employed in the cigar industry in the Philippine Islands, 
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at an average of $10.21 month. The rate of wages for cigar 
makers, as near as we can learn, is 37.12 cents a day. 

As noted above, there were imported into the United States from the 
Philippine Islands during 1907, 1,593,000 cigars, and during 1908, 
1,365,000. In this connection we desire to show the confusing nature 
of the figures contained in a note on tariff revision, and Insular 
Bureau ot Suen as contained in the following memorandum : 

The No on Tariff Revision, issued by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on page 227, under the caption “ Importations,” referring to 

urnishes the “general information" to the effect that 


Committee of the Senate, on page 28, referring to para, 221 of 


141.89 poun 

8, Avera; ay ged pounds to a thousand cigars, 3,141.89 pounds would 
ual 261,820 cigars; 3,141.89 pounds of tobacco, at $4.50 per pound, 
nus 25 per cent reduction on account of Philippine importation and 


m 

pine 25 1 cent ad valorem (based on 261,820 cigars), will about equal 
aa 4, which is noted on page 29 as the revenue under the present 
aw. 

The Insular Bureau meper the exportation of cigars to the United 
States in 1907 as 1,593, „ and in 1908 as 1,365,000, which figures 
agree with the importations of cigars from the Philippines to the United 
States, as stated on page 279 of the quarterly report for April-June, 
1908, issued by the Insular Bureau. In the report named the Insular 
Bureau states the value of 1,593,000 cigars in 1907 as $26,067, which 
valuation does not seem to agree with the valuation placed upon these 
cigars upon importation into the United States as noted on page 28 of 
the Senate Finance Committee’s publication entitled Estimated Rev- 
enues,” 

We further desire to call to your attention that our industry has pany 
suffered by the free importation of cigars from Porto Rico. During the 

st two years there has been admitted into the United States from 

orto Rico on an average of about 10,000,000 cigars a month, or an 
amount per year almost equal ju number to that which it is proposed 
to admit free of duty from the Philippine Islands. This amount of 
cigars admitted free of duty from Porto Rico has already displaced 
about 2,000 American workmen, and we have borne this injustice with 
hardly any complaint on our part; but we feel that we are now com- 
pelled to earnestly yet respectfully protest against the further contem- 
lated injustice, which will cause untold hardship on the already too 
arge number of American citizens now out of employment, with no 
immediate prospects for obtaining the same, and the thousands of 
women and children dependent upon them for the necessaries of life. 

And, furthermore, in the event of the passage of that part of the 
proma tariff bill dealing with the importation of ¢ rom the 
*hilippine Islands, the amount of revenue lost to the United States 
Government on 150,000,000 cigars, at $50 per thousand, would be 


7,500,000. 
The above is the amount that it is e to contribute to the 
Filipinos, or whatever interests that should import into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands the above amount of cigars, or 
a 8 17 contribution to the American Tobacco Company of $7,500,000 
annually. 

While no deduction has been made in the above figures for the 25 

r cent reduction in the present rates, neither has any computation 

n made for the 25 per cent ad valorem on manufactu cigars, 
which would amount to a greater sum than the reduction in the present 


"Submitted by the representative of the Cigar Makers’ International 

* J. CRONIN. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask to have read a 
communication from the cigar makers of Marinette, Wis., which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the communication just presented by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CIGAR MAKERS’ Loca UNION No. 287, 
Marinette, Wis., April 13, 1909. 
Hon, ROBERT M. La Fou 


LETTE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We understand the Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress has proposed a bill providing that 150,000,000 cigars shall be 
permitted to come from the Philippines free of duty in any one fiscal 
year. The cigar makers of Marinette protest against admitting any 
cigars from the island except at the regular import duty, as we believe 
it would be an injustice to the cigar industry of the United States. 
Hoping gee will give this your earnest consideration and attention. 

ours, respectfully, 
J. FITZHENRY, President. 
A. E. SANDERS, Secretary. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Sen- 
ate but a moment longer. I send to the desk two other com- 
munications out of a very large number which I have received 
from the cigar makers of Wisconsin and other States, and ask 
to have them read in this connection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CIGAR MAKERS’ Loca UNION No. 168, 
Oshkosh, Wis., April 14, 1909. 


Mr. ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate. 

Dean Sin: I wish Be would do all you can against that Philippine 
Island bill for admitting cigars into this couse free from duty, for 
that would hurt the cigar industry a great deal in this country, for 
we can not compete with such cheap labor such as the Philippine cigar 
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makers are. They only receive about 28 cents a é 
American cigar makers do with such a cheap wage? Hoping to receive 
fair play, I remain, 

Yours, 4 J. GALLATIN, Secretary. 


Caan Maxers’ Locat Uxtox No. 447, 
Kenosha, Wis., April 14, 1909. 
Hon. R. M. LA FOLLETTE. 


Dear Sm: As one of your constituents, we beg to uest you to use 
influence to defeat the bill introduced by the Ways and Means 
mittee to reduce the duty or let any cigars manufactured in the 
Philippine Islands in the United States free of duty from the rate fixed 
the Dingley law, or any bill aiming to let cigars in free in any form. 
he bill, should it become a law, would practically destroy our trade, as 
cigar makers on these islands earn about 37 cents per day. Our 
workmen can not possibly get along on less than they are now earning. 
Reduction of duty or free means reduction of — * and ruin to our 
trade. We protest against any change in duty, and beg of you to earn 
the ripe pean one and gratitude of our m ers by standing like a 


t any ge. 
Wm. SCHRADER, President. 
‘Cuas. F. SCHMIDT, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, it seems to me that if any- 
thing were wanting to justify a vote of lack of confidence in 
the committee in charge of this bill or to justify a word in 
criticism for the neglect of a due and proper regard for a con- 
scientious and honest endeavor at legislation here, the proceed- 
ings which have transpired this morning would fill any omis- 
sion of that kind. The committee brought in here originally 
a proposition, said to come from the President, to be the result 
of his wisdom, in conjunction with other matters in the bill, to 
permit 150,000,000 cigars to come in from the Philippine Islands 
free of duty. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
in a due and orderly way, as was his legitimate right, and 
backed by the judgment, I suspect, of a good many more 
Senators in this assembly than might be supposed at first 
thought, moved to amend that proposition by reducing it to 
75,000,000. The Committee on Finance took that up almost 
at midnight last night and have reported this morning, without 
any excuse or reason being given, a reduction from the first 
proposed amendment, from 150,000,000 cigars down to 70,000,000 
cigars, just 5,000,000 decrease beneath the amount provided for 
in the amendment offered by the Senater from Wisconsin. 

It seems to me that on a question of this sort, especially 
when it is involving our relations with the Philippines, we 
ought to be alone controlled by the highest sense of responsi- 
bility and duty. It seems to me this is too important a matter 
to juggle with and to play what looks to me—and I suspect it 
looks the same to others—to be a game of petty politics. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BURKETT. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there is no mystery about 
this; there is no “ petty politics” in it. As I said last night, the 
committee had not given this matter of cigars full considera- 
tion in the committee. We have since last night heard the 
views of a dozen Senators upon this subject, who believe that 
this amendment ought to be made. It is upon the insistence 
of Senators from the Pacific slope, of Senators from the center 
of the country, and of Senators in the eastern part of the coun- 
try that we haye made this change. There is no mystery about 
it; there is no politics about it; there is nothing about it except 
a desire on the part of the committee to do the right thing; 
and, above everything else, to pass this bill. 

Mr. BURKETT. That looks, Mr. President, to me as if 
there was also another desire—to hang the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] “up in the air somewhere with his 
amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no disposition of that kind, and no 
such 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would not be possible for the com- 
mittee to do that with me. The Senator from Nebraska need 
not worry about me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
have no desire to leave the Senator from Nebraska or any 
other Senator in the air or anywhere else, except where he 
places himself, 

Mr. BURKETT. Now, Mr. President, so much for that. 
Whatever may have been the reason for cutting this amendment 
so suddenly, since last night at midnight, down to just five 
million underneath the proposed amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I leave the Senate and the country, so far as 
that is concerned, to judge of motives. 


What would the Mr. PILES. Mr. President—— 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BURKETT. I do. 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that before anyone proposed any amendment to this 
cigar proposition, I myself asked the committee to cut it down 
to the lowest possible notch, I realized that the President, 
haying been in the Philippines, was more familiar with that 
country than any other man in the United States, in all prob- 
ability, and I felt that something ought to be done for the 
Filipino people. At the same time I realized that the cigar 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast, especially in my home city, 
were everywhere opposed to letting in a very large number of 
Philippine cigars, and so I urged upon the committee the taking 
up of this proposition and of reducing to the lowest possible 
number the quantity of cigars which should come in free from 
that country. I am very much gratified at the action of the 
Senator from Wisconsin in this matter, and I am deeply grati- 
fied over the result of the action of the committee. 

Mr. BURKETT. Now, Mr. President, I do not care for any 
more apologies for the action of the Committee on Finance 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President 

Mr. BURKETT. Will the Senator from New York just wait 
until I get through? There are a number here who are always 
ready to spring up in defense of the Finance Committee when- 
ever it needs it. But what I want to call attention te is this: 
I will say that I have shared, as I took occasion yesterday 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BURKETT. Let the Senator wait until I get through, 
and then he can make all the speeches he desires. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BURKETT. As I took occasion yesterday to say, when 
I was speaking upon the sugar question, there is but one thing 
that will make me vote to admit free of duty all these cigars, 
and that is our obligation and duty to the Philippine Islands. 
I look with a good deal of apprehension, I will say, and with a 
good deal of disfavor upon the proposition to admit 150,000,000 
cigars free from the Philippine Islands. I have received letters 
while we have been in session here from cigarmakers in my 
own State, calling attention to the importance of this matter 
to them. I have written back and said to them and recited to 
them the seriousness of the condition that confronts the people 
of the Philippine Islands. 

I have reminded them of the importance of our obligation on 
account of the responsibility that we have assumed with refer- 
ence to the Philippine Islands, and I have made up my mind 
only after much reflection and hesitation to join with others in 
what it seemed to me a just thing to do in these respects with 
reference to the people of the Philippine Islands. I regret, as 
I have said, that it seemed to be the judgment of the com- 
mittee that we should admit 150,000,000 cigars from the Phil- 
ippine Islands free of duty, but that proposition was brought in 
by the committee and we were told that this whole amendment 
was the result of investigation and was in accordance with the 
judgment of the President of the United States; but when the 
Senator from Wisconsin introduced his amendment to reduce 
the number of cigars to be admitted free from the Philippines, 
after a yery few minutes’ consideration the committee reported 
to reduce the amount 5,000,000 below the number he proposed. 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. AtpricH] says, of 
course, that they have considered the proposition since then. 
That only reenforces what I said in the beginning of our right 
to cast a vote of lack of confidence upon the work of this com- 
mittee, if anything else were needed to justify us in this par- 
ticular. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why does not the Senator introduce it? 

Mr. BURKETT. . I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that I have cast a good many votes of lack of confidence 
in the work of the committee. Propositions have been brought 
in time after time, and when attention has been called to them 
members of the committee, after the matter has been brought 
in, have risen to say that they have not investigated the matter. 
What right, I want to know, has the committee to report a bill 
or any part of a bill and ask us to legislate upon it and to vote 
upon it, if they have not given it enough attention and enough 
investigation to justify them in bringing it in here? 

I have no manner of criticism of the committee if, after ad- 
ditional evidence and additional hearings, it is their wisdom 
that the number of cigars to be admitted free can safely be re- 
duced, and that we would fulfill our obligations to the Philip- 
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pine Islands and to the Filipinos by reducing the number to 
70,000,000; but, Mr. President, I submit that the manner and 
the method in which it has been done does justify the action of 
those of us who have, as I have said to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, on several occasions taken the opportunity of voting 
a lack of confidence in the action of this committee. 

There have been too many times during the hearing of this 
bill that this same sort of thing has occurred. Whether it is 
petty politics, as it appears to be to me, or whether it is not, 
as the Senator from Rhode Island assures us, I am certain that 
the people who will observe this action, not only here, but 
throughout the country, will realize that it is an effort to get 
just a little under the Senator from Wisconsin in order that 
he and his amendments may be hung up in the air. 

Now, sir, if in a single half hour session the Finance Com- 
mittee can afford to change their judgment and reduce the 
number from 150,000,000 down to 70,000,000, it seems to me 
that it justifies me and everybody else who feels friendly dis- 
posed to the makers of cigars in this country to go 10,000,000 
further in accordance with the amendment now proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, in my judgment, the highest com- 
pliments that have been paid to the Finance Committee are 
some of the bitter criticisms which have been cast upon it by 
some Members of this body. The fact that it changes its opin- 
ion once in a while upon some important schedule, after care- 
ful discussion and consideration, instead of inviting the condem- 
nation or criticism of Senators, should invite their commenda- 
tion and praise. 

The importation of cigars and other Philippine products free 
of duty is a matter of very broad range and wide discussion. 
It is not new in the Congress of the United States. The obliga- 
tions are so conflicting between our trust on the one hand 
toward this dependent archipelago, and our industries on the 
other, that it is not to be wondered at that Senators may differ, 
and honestly differ, as to what our exact duty may be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DICK. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with these harsh and, as I 
think, unmerited criticisms of the committee, the Senator is 
aware of the fact that after the Committee on Appropriations 
has spent weeks, and oftentimes months, in preparing an appro- 
priation bill, when it is brought into the Senate scores of 
changes are made in the bill. Appropriations are reduced or 
increased as circumstances may require, and upon additional 
testimony that is presented, but nobody has ever risen in the 
Senate to criticise the Committee on Appropriations for making 
those changes, I agree with the Senator from Ohio that it is a 
tribute to the committee, rather than a matter that merits con- 
demnation, that the committee is willing to make changes when 
the circumstances seem to demand it. 

Mr. DICK. It would seem so to me, Mr. President, and, fur- 
thermore, it seems to me to disprove absolutely the claim that 
this committee, with arbitrary power, is forcing through every 
schedule as it wants it passed. I have been yoting as loyally 
as I can with the committee. I do not agree entirely with all 
its conclusions or with all the presentations it makes; but, in 
the mais, it is my judgment that we are working out a tariff 
bill which will satisfy the country, which will restore confi- 
dence, and which will bring back to the country the prosperity 
we so much need and desire. 

But, Mr. President, one thing more I want to say, because 
I feel it. I think the country is to be congratulated, the Con- 
gress is to be congratulated, and the Senate is to be congratu- 
lated that we have so able a committee, headed by so able a 
chairman, as those who represent this body in the consideration 
of this great measure. This is not said for political reasons; 
it is not said to curry favor; it is my own estimate of an exact 
and just criticism, if such it may be termed, of the men who, 
in my judgment, as I have had opportunity to observe, have 
disposed of their obligations in.a manner that ought to meet 
the approval of all Senators agreeing or disagreeing with their 
conclusions. 

They have not been required, as has been stated here earlier 
in this debate, to hear everybody or to invite contentious opin- 
jons upon the schedules; but, day and night, in season and out 
of season, encroaching even upon the Sabbath day, if you please, 
always and ever they have been ready to hear all Senators and 
their constituents with reference to every matter involved in 
this great measure. 5 

I have had some occasion to know that this is the truth. 
Ohio, studded from the Lakes to the Ohio River with a greater 


diversity of interests, perhaps, than is true of any other State 
in the Union, has been represented here perhaps oftener than 
any other requesting such courtesy, and never has it been 
denied. 

I give this assurance, if I may, that the people of Ohio are 
not unappreciative of what has been done for them nor un- 
grateful. Nor would it be becoming in me as their representa- 
tive to longer submit without a protest to these unfair and un- 
just criticisms of this committee, which has done its work so 
faithfully and so well. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, in regard to this matter and 
the committee, the bitter attack now made upon it by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska seems to be the culmination of a criticism 
that has been running against the committee since it presented 
its tariff report to the Senate. The charge has been made as 
to the unfair constitution of the committee and the way it has 
been formed, and that charge has been repeated often to the 
Senate; and now the charge is made that it is playing petty 
politics in regard to this matter of the duty on Philippine 
cigars and in other ways. 

As to the Philippine measure, while I do not know the per- 
sonal views of the President, we all of us have read the declara- 
tions which he made both before he became President and since, 
growing out of his intimate knowledge of Philippine conditions, 
for the largest possible measure of free trade between the 
Philippine Islands and the United States. He has frequently 
declared such a measure most important for the welfare and 
uplift of the Philippine people and their loyalty to the United 
States. 

I had no doubt, when this matter was presented by the 
Finance Committee, that it was substantially in agreement with 
the views entertained by the President, because they were the 
views he has so often expressed. Only the proposition of the 
Committee on Finance was less in what was granted to the 
Philippines than what the President had repeatedly said he 
thought would be good policy in the development of those is- 
lands and the creation of friendly relations between the Filipino 
people and the United States. 

In regard to this particular proposition, just before the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin offered his amendment to reduce the cigars 
imported free from 150,000,000 to 75,000,000, the president of 
the Cigar Makers’ Union of the United States interviewed me 
on the subject. He told me the views of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, the condition of its members as to nonemployment, and 
said that what they wanted was to reduce the number imported 
free to 75,000,000. 

I want to say, if the Senator from Wisconsin had not offered 
the amendment to reduce the number of cigars imported free 
from the Philippines, I would have done so. The president of 
the union is a New Yorker, and there are more cigar makers in 
the State of New York than in any other State in the Union. 

In regard to the committee having reduced it from 75,600,000 
to 70,000,000, it was the demand of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, who had been speaking here for several hours and who rep- 
resents a great tobacco State, that the number should be re- 
duced from 75,000,000 to 70,000,000. I want to say that I ap- 
pealed to the committee personally, because of this presentation 
that had been made to me by the Cigar Makers’ Union, to have 
the number reduced to the lowest possible figure, which would 
satisfy the Executive and the friends of the development of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Now, sir, it has been charged that this committee has been 
unfairly formed, and one of the best posted of the correspond- 
ents of the great newspapers in the gallery, who are so keen 
and clear on all matters, said to me the other day, when I ex- 
plained to him how the committee had been formed, that with 
his long experience here he had not thoroughly understood it, 
because he had not had occasion to look it up. I think it haa 
better go into the Recorp, so that the country may know whether 
we are dominated by one-man power and by an automatic and 
self-constituted committee—just how the committees of the 
Senate are formed. 

How are the committees of the Senate formed? This being a 
continuing body, we make new committees every two years, 
when one-third of the membership is changed. Then, sir, the 
officers of the caucus, elected the previous two years, cause a 
notice to be sent to all Senators on the Republican side asking 
them to meet in the marble room for the purpose of organiza- 
tion. When we meet there are 60 chairs. There are now 60 
Republican members. Those chairs have no names upon them, 
There is no assignment of seats for Senators of prominence or 
long service. Everything is informal and free. Every man can 
take any seat he pleases, and if it so suits him he can take a 
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front seat, where he can be most conspicuous. There are no 
rules restricting any Senator as to what he shall propose or 
how long he shall speak. We are equals in the caucus, 

Then, in the usual and ordinary way a motion is made for the 
organization of the caucus, and that is put to a vote by the 
oldest Senator in term of service, according to a rule which has 
prevailed in the Senate ever since its organization. When that 
is done a motion is made that the Chair shall appoint 11 or 13 
Senators to constitute a committee on committees. That reaches 
the ideal that the uplift reformers have been claiming in their 
venomous attacks on the methods in the House. The attack 
upon the methods in the House has been that it is wrong for 
the Speaker to name the committees, and that they should be 
made by a committee of the House itself. 

This committee on committees is appointed by the Chair. 
When it is complete, another caucus is called by due notice in 
writing to submit this committee on committees for the 
action of the Senators. The whole body thus assembled can 
reject, change, or adopt the report. If the caucus votes to 
accept the committee as reported, the committee goes to work. 
It addresses a letter to every Senator, asking him what he 
wishes in committee assignments; and it does its best, accord- 
ing to my experience, having gone five times through it, to 
gratify the wishes and ambitions of each Senator. 

But when you come to the conditions existing at the be- 
ginning of this extra session, they were peculiar. Everybody 
knew that all the business of this session would come from one 
conunittee, and of the 50 Republican Senators, a large majority 
wished to get on that committee. The rules restrict its mem- 
bership to 14, of whom 9 are Republicans. To select from this 
number of applicants 9 was a problem difficult for this com- 
mittee on.committees to solve. They accomplished the task 
and reported the result of their conclusions to the caucus, and 
it was a very full caucus. There was the opportunity again 
for any Senator to charge that the committee was unfairly 
made up; that the country, in its different parts, was not prop- 
erly represented. There was one such protest in the caucus, 
but the Senator making the protest did not criticise the com- 
mittee except to claim that his own State ought to be repre- 
sented on it. He did not, however, make a motion or ask for 
a vote. - 

Therefore, the committee as suggested by the committee on 
committees received the vote of every single Republican Sen- 
ator who was present in the caucus. But if any Senator was 
dissatisfied with the committee, he still had another opportunity, 
because that committee was reported to the full Senate, in 
order that the Senate might vote whether that committee 
should stand as the Committee on Finance or whether it should 
be changed in any particular. On that vote the committee 
was accepted by the Senate by the unanimous vote of Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber. So that the committee stands 
before us having been at least four times indorsed by the 
Republicans or the joint votes of both sides. 

I understand the same process exactly is pursued by the 
minority Members of the Senate in the recommendations they 
make as to whe of their number shall go upon committees. 

My colleague and I represent a State that has a great 
variety of interests. I think the statistics show that New 
York is the largest manufacturing State in the Union and has 
more varied productions than any other State; and my col- 
league and I, representing those interests, both the employees 
and the employers, have not hesitated to go day by day to the 
committee in order to present the claims of these industries in 
New York for their consideration, and in many instances we 
have succeeded in placing before them views and testimony 
from people directly interested which have led to a modifica- 
tion in rates which the committee had reported to the Senate 
upon particular items in this bill. We have found the com- 
mittee, even when disagreeing with our views, eminently open 
minded and courteous, 

Now, as to the charge that this committee is discredited in 
this body, how are we to judge? How are we to know and 
how is the country to know whether this committee is dis- 
credited? Votes talk louder than speeches. We have been 
told here repeatedly that the people of the United States are 
hostile to this committee. We have been told here repeatedly 
that only the Senators who oppose the committee know what is 
the opinion of the people of the United States. We have been 
told here repeatedly that every Senator who supports this com- 
mittee is marching headlong to political destruction, and he 
does not know it; the only people who know it are the critics of 
the committee. If that be so, then the Senate is the most ex- 
traordinary suicide club which has ever existed. There have 
been here—taking the wool schedule, which it was said was the 


real test of popular feeling—practically 51 Senators supporting 
the committee and 8 Senators opposing the committee; 8 
Senators only with salvation free and 51 going headlong and 
heedless to oblivion; 51 not knowing the sentiment of their own 
States and 51 ignorant of what the people of the country think 
and want. 

When I look at the electoral college, which selected the Presi- 
dent of the United States and you, sir, for the high offices which 
you adorn—both of you—I discover that the total electoral vote 
is 483; necessary for a choice, 242. Taking the wool schedule, 
upon which there was the greatest controversy, the Republican 
Senators voting to support the committee represented 204 elec- 
toral votes, or a majority of 52 of the electoral college, and yet 
the country has been repeatedly informed by several of the 8 
Republican Senators who antagonize the committee that they 
have a knowledge of the wishes, the opinions, and the desires of 
the people which is not possessed by the Senators supporting the 
committee who represent a majority of 52 in the entire vote, 
Republican and Democratic, of the electoral college. If we 
take the highest vote cast against the committee on the most im- 
portant schedules, they represented 55 in the electoral college, 
while the Senators supporting the committee represent 272. 

Now, sir, this committee has had duties to perform greater 
than any that have fallen upon any other committee during my 
ten years in the Senate. I was not here during the considera- 
tion of the Dingley bill, but it strikes me that the framers of 
that measure had an easy task compared with the framers of 
this bill. The committees of the two Houses which prepared the 
Dingley bill met when a terrific industrial disaster had over- 
whelmed the country, and the people believed that it was due to 
the Democratic revenue measure which was then in force. The 
demand of the country upon that committee was to protect the 
industrial interests of the United States. The demand of the. 
country upon the committee was that the action of that com- 
mittee should be protective—protective everywhere; to give em- 
ployment to labor and employment for capital. The difficulty 
that committee had to contend with was not to put rates up or 
down, but to restrain the eager desire of the whole community 
for rates so high as to be prohibitive in their practical applica- 
tion. The action of the committee in this easy process was sus- 
tained point by point by the concurring opinion of a distressed 
country. 

But now we meet in the midst of great prosperity for the 
purpose of revising the schedules which have been eleven years 
in existence. The development of the country during that 
period has been such in many lines of industry as to require 
changes. I doubt very much—and I have many sources of in- 
formation, and travel about the country almost as much as 
anyone—the strength of the demand originally which led the 
national convention to put that plank into the platform, and I 
believe, sir, that if that plank had not been in the platform 
Mr. Taft would not have lost a single electoral vote and that 
his phenomenal popular majority of over a million would have 
been just as great. 

But it was put into the platform, and in obedience to that 
promise the Committee on Ways and Means met immediately 
after election, in the early part of November. They continued 
their work until March, and I think into April, and then the 
work with all the testimony which had been taken, filling 13 
large volumes, with the discussions which had been given to it 
in the publie press, came to the Senate, in a large measure per- 
fected, and then the Finance Committee of the Senate had to 
undertake on their part to meet the requirements of the country, 
first for revenue and next for protection. 

I have been a member of many committees, and the older 
Senators are familiar with the hard work of committees. They 
know that there are Members of this body whose names rarely 
appear in the Recorp, but who have their monuments in the 
statute books; many Senators who rarely appear in debate, 
do not appeal to popular prejudice or popular passion, who 
are working day and night with an energy, with an industry, 
and with an intelligence often impairing their health, giving 
their best time and mind to what they believe, though knowing 
they will get no individual eredit for it, is for the best interests 
of the country. 

Knowing as I do from intimate study of the action of this 
committee and of its results, I believe that no committee in- 
trusted with so great a labor and so tremendous a responsi- 
bility has ever more faithfully, intelligently, and patriotically 
performed its work. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, when the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] offered his amendment last night, 
after listening to him—and, in fact, before I heard his speech— 
it was my full intention to vote for the amendment as presented 
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by him. I made up my mind to do this in deference to the 
wishes of the thousands of tobacco growers and cigar makers 
in the State of Pennsylvania, whose interests are jeopardized, 
as I think, by the proposition as it originally emanated from 
the committee. 

I made up my mind to vote with the Senator from Wisconsin 
entirely without reference to the source from which the amend- 
ment emanated. I intend to vote on this proposition, as I will 
vote on every other proposition that comes before the Senate, 
in accordance with what I believe to be right; and I will vote 
for it as readily coming from the Senator from Wisconsin as if 
it came from the Senator from Rhode Island. 

But in this instance, Mr. President, the developments of this 
morning seem to indicate that the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
sembles the Irishman who went into a shop and asked the price 
of a pair of suspenders. “The price is 15 cents.” “Fifty 
cents!” said he. “I will give you 37.” The shopkeeper, being 
an honest man, said: “I did not ask you 50 cents; I asked you 
15 cents.” “Fifteen cents!“ says the Irishman. Oh, I will 
give you 10 cents, then.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin offered an amendment last night 
which seemed to me to be fair and right, and simply because 
the proposition of the Senator from Connecticut was below his, 
and that that proposition has been accepted by the committee, 
he now proposes to go still lower; and I suppose if his amend- 
ment is adopted, he will endeavor to secure from the conference 
committee another amendment putting it down to fifty or forty 
million, 

I thought for a little while I would be one of the men whom 
the Senator from Wisconsin, with his characteristic modesty, 
denominates his followers, but I can not follow him that far 
down. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President, I do not intend to delay the Sen- 
ate now or at any time with any apologies for or to answer any 
criticism upon the Committee on Finance or any of its members. 
This is not only in consonance with my feeling of obligations to 
the people of the United States and to the Senate and to my 
party, but it is in consonance with the course which I have fol- 
lowed throughout my public life.’ There are men whose condem- 
nation is the highest commendation—whose disparagement is a 
decoration. 

My duty here is in reference to this bill, and I desire to say 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burxerr], whose vote and 
whose voice have from the start betrayed an entire want of 
confidence in the committee, that in the future, as in the past, 
the committee will take into consideration the questions which 
are presented to them by Senators and others, and that they will 
decide these questions from time to time according to what they 
believe to be the public interest, following the lines of policy 
which the party which we represent has adopted, and which the 
people of the United States have approved, and they will not be 
deflected a thousandth part of an inch from following their 
obligation and discharging their duties, as they look upon them, 
and this without reference as to how it shall affect one Senator 
or another Senator. 


It matters not to us, from our standpoint of the public inter- 
est, what the opinion of any individual Senator may be. If any 
Senator sees fit for any cause to express a want of confidence in 
the committee, that is the position which he is entitled to take, 
and there has been no criticism on the part of any member. of 
the committee of the views or the acts of any Senator, and there 
will not be. 


I have had long experience in public life and in service upon 
many committees, and I want to say now, in justice to the 
Republican membership of the Committee on Finance, that I 
have never yet, in my long experience, been in cooperation with, 
and in conference with, men who have so clearly and positively 
appreciated their public obligations and who have so unflinch- 
ingly followed what they believed to be right as the members 
of that committee; and this applies to every one of them. 

We have never presented matters here for the consideration 
of our associates or of the Senate that have not had the abso- 
lutely unanimous approval of the Republican members of that 
committee. 
: It is true that on one or two questions we have had an un- 

derstanding that the members of the committee would have 
the right upon the floor te exercise their individual judgment 
and to express their individual opinions, but upon all the 
great questions that affect this tariff legislation the Republican 
members of the committee have been entirely unanimous; and 
the committee appreciate to the fullest extent the fact that 
their associates in this body, with a few exceptions, have stood 
behind them and given them their generous support and ap- 
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proval. We should be less than human if we did not fully 
appreciate that support. 

We shall continue the same course in the future that we have 
adopted in the past, and whenever Senators come to us and 
say that we have made mistakes, errors in judgment, and con- 
vince us that changes ought to be made, they will be made, 
and be made promptly, without reference to criticism or denun- 
ciations on the part of any Senator or Senators. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, just a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, during this entire debate the 
Senator from Rhode Island frequently refers to the Finance 
Committee. Of course those of us here perfectly understand 
that he means the majority of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think perhaps I did not state clearly, as I 
should have stated, the fact that I was referring simply to the 
Republican members of the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. We all understand that here, but possibly 
when they are debating some other tariff bill some benighted 
Senator will do us the honor to review these proceedings. I 
therefore think it well enough once for all to say that except 
when the Senator from Rhode Island specially declares other- 
wise his references to the Finance Committee include only the 
Republican majority of that committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
matter of the action of the committee or to take any part in 
the discussion as to the particular action of the committee this 
morning. I am not seriously disturbed over the probability of 
the committee leaving the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin in the air, if it should desire to do so, and I have no 
idea that they desire to do so. 

I merely wanted to say a word in view of the vote which I 
proposed to cast with reference to the Philippine tariff, both in 
this bill and the bill which will come later before the Senate, 
The broad subject which is involved here is our relationship to 
the Philippine people. I am not going into an extensive discus- 
sion of that relationship, or what it ought to be, further than to 
say that I propose to cast every vote that I do cast here with 
a view of loosening the bands that ties the Philippine people to 
the United States Government. 

I am aware that when I speak that sentiment I express a 
view perhaps contrary to the view of the President of the 
United States, for whose opinion and for whose great service 
to those people I have a profound regard. ‘Nevertheless, I have 
a firm conviction that the first duty of the people of the United 
States is to arrange and prepare those people for separate and 
3 government and for separate and independent sov- 
ereignty. 

I do not believe that it is in accordance with the spirit of 
our Constitution or with the spirit of our institutions that we 
should continue a policy which must have for its ultimate effect 
the binding to us of a colonial possession and in a sense a people 
governed and controlled by colonial policies. 

While I must therefore differ to some extent with my party 
and with the President in these matters, nevertheless, it is a 
conviction which I can not put aside for mere party policy. I 
regret that the committee has not seen fit to go further than it 
has. I regret that the commitee has not seen fit to wipe out 
the clause in the sugar provision with reference to the tariff. I 
regret very much any step or any movement which would seem 
to bind these people closer to us, because I believe what they 
are entitled to and what the interests of the United States de- 
mand is a separate and independent sovereignty just as soon as 
we can give it to them. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry of 
the honorable Senator from Rhode Island in regard to the 
effect of this particular amendment. 

I think it is generally conceded that the provisions in the bill 
which permits the introduction of sugar from the Philippine 
Islands to the extent of 300,000 tons free of duty will represent 
in duties thus lost to the Government about $10,000,000. That 
is not the question I wish to ask the Senator. It is something 
leading up to it. 

We have had this morning read from the desk a communica- 
tion from those who are engaged in the manufacture of cigars, 
in which it is stated that the introduction of 150,000,000 cigars 
from the Philippine Islands free of duty will displace the reve- 
nue from a corresponding number of imports to an amount of 
$7,500,000. With the number reduced to 70,000,000, if that 
amendment should be adopted the question I want to ask the 
Senator is this— [A pause.] 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator commenced to ask a 
question some time ago, but I lost sight of the question in his 
preliminary statement. If he will tell me the question, I will be 
yery glad to answer it. 

Mr. BACON. I was proceeding to state it when the Senator 
deliberately turned his back to talk with some members of 
the committee. 


Mr. ALDRICH. All right. 

Mr. BACON. I was stating it, and let me say I was not 
stating it in a manner which the Senator could not have under- 
stood if he had paid attention. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator’s premises were so con- 
trary to what I understood to be the fact 

Mr. BACON. That simply led up to the other question and 
was entirely independent of it, except in the relation which 
they might bear to each other. There was nothing in the first 
question which made it necessary that the Senator should un- 
derstand in order that he should reply to the second. 

I will repeat it, in response to the Senator's request. I 
stated the fact, prior to the time when the Senator withdrew 
his attention from me, that a communication had been read 
from the desk, sent to the Senator from Wisconsin by some 
parties engaged in cigar manufacturing, in which it was stated 
by them that upon a calculation made the estimated value of 
the duty upon 150,000,000 cigars would be $7,500,000. With 
the proposed amendment reducing the number to 70,000,000 
cigars, we might say, in round numbers, it would be half that 
or a little less than half. With that half the corresponding 
revenue or loss of revenue would be three and a quarter million 
dollars. 

I desire to know of the Senator whether his committee, in 
fixing this limitation within which there should be a free im- 
portation of cigars from the Philippine Islands, estimated the 
amount of revenue which would be lost by that amount of free 
importation? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator’s question inyolyes so many 
things he will have to bear with me if he expects an answer. 
It will take a little time. It is a question which can not be 
answered categorically. 

Mr. BACON. ‘The Senator says there are so many “ifs.” I 
will state it with one “if.” Possibly that may be within my 
power of felicitous expression, I will not say in the power of 
the Senator to comprehend, because of course everybody knows 
he does comprehend, and when there is a failure of comprehen- 
sion on his part the cause is undoubtedly mine. Therefore I 
will try to state it more simply. 

If 70,000,000 cigars are imported free of duty from the Philip- 
pine Islands, what is the estimate of the committee as to the 
loss of revenue to the United States Government upon those 
70,000,000 cigars thus freely imported? I hope that is suffi- 
ciently plainly expressed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That involves also the same number of “ ifs” 
and “buts,” and so forth. For instance, the statement which the 
Senator refers to shows that in 1908 there were 1,500,000 cigars 
imported into the United States from the Philippine Islands 
and the year before 1,300,000, in round numbers. It is an im- 
possible supposition, but suppose that 70,000,000 cigars will 
ever be imported into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands, the Senator understands. I suppose, from the start 
that this is not a question of revenue. Does the Senator sup- 
pose that any Senator upon this side of the Chamber would 
suggest the free importation of cigars or anything else from a 
foreign country or from territory that was not a part of the 
territory of the United States? Does the Senator think that 
this is a question of dealing with the free importation of articles 
from territory which does not belong to the United States? The 
question is entirely aside from any of the considerations which 
he is suggesting. 

I remember that years ago I was obliged, by bitter experience 
at the time, to conclude that a man never loses anything he 
never had. We may easily enough construct losses in all our 
individual experiences, to say nothing about losses to the Nation, 
of things that we never possessed. There is no loss of revenue 
in this case, because we never had it, and we never could have 
it to the extent which the Senator is talking about. This is 
simply and only a question as to how we intend to treat the 
Filipinos and the Philippine Islands, they now being in our pos- 
session, and no suggestion being made which has either the 
approval of the Congress or the approyal of the country to sur- 
render that territory to anybody else. It is whether we shall 
recognize our obligation to that people and whether we shall try, 
within proper limits, to give them aid and assistance. That is 
the whole question which is involyed in these amendments. 


Mr. BACON... Mr. President, I may be mistaken in my recol- 
lection, but if I am not, the Senator has changed his views in 
a few years on the question of the free importation of goods 
from the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have never changed my opinion upon that 
subject. So far as my personal views are concerned, I would 
go much further than any suggestion which is made in this bill. 

Mr. BACON. I presume, after the statement of the Senator, 
I am undoubtedly mistaken in my recollection that he voted 
against the remoyal of duties on importations from the Philip- 
pine Islands. I presume that from the Senator's present state- 
ment I am incorrect in that recollection. I am not, however, 
incorrect in my recollection that a majority of the Senator’s 
party in this Chamber did oppose it and defeat it. I supposed 
that, with the usual dominance of the Senator, he was with the 
majority in that instance, as he has been in almost all others 
since. ~ 

But, Mr. President, the Senator has replied with a good deal 
of feeling to a question which I asked for information, I asked 
it purely for information. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will excuse me a moment I wanted 
to know whether or not the Finance Committee had investigated 
this matter and had come to any conclusion in regard to it. 
I presumed from the readiness with which the Senator replied 
to the suggestion as to the amount of revenue lost in the matter 
of sugar they had considered that and the Senator had the 
information to give us on that subject. Having considered the 
question with reference to sugar, I supposed they had also 
considered it with reference to cigars. I wanted to get in- 
formation in reference to it, and I asked it with utmost good 
faith, believing that the Senator could give it.“ 

So far as the question being a matter of discussion about the 
loss of something we never had, I do not think the Senator is 
entirely correct in that, for these reasons, if I do not in giving 
them too much complicate it by again illustrating by sugar 
and do not call down upon myself the severe criticism of the 
learned Senator : 

There is a certain amount of sugar to be consumed in the 
United States. The production of sugar in this country is less 
than our consumption. Consequently the balance must be made 
up by importation, and if a certain amount of that importation 
is by artificial means induced to come from the Philippine 
Islands and is introduced free, it necessarily decreases the 
amount of the importations from other countries, which do not 
come in free, and therefore there must necessarily be a loss of 
revenue to the extent of every pound that comes in from the 
Philippine Islands free. Now, by way of illustration, I do not 
know that the illustration would hold in its entirety as con- 
trolling the question of the importation of cigars, but it cer- 
tainly will throw some light upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I will 
then yield with pleasure. There are, of course, yery many more 
cigars consumed in the United States than are produced in the 
United States. T production is less than the consumption, 
and the possible production, you might say, is less than the 
consumption, for the reason that we do not manufacture to a 
sufficient extent or produce to a sufficient extent the class of 
tobacco that is made up into cigars. 

There are a certain number of millions of cigars to be im- 
ported upon which we derive a very handsome revenue in the 
way of impost duties. If we provide for seventy million of that 
surplus to come from another country free, of course we de- 
crease to that extent the number of cigars which are to be im- 
ported and upon which there would be a duty. Consequently it 
is not a question of the loss of something which we did not 
have. 

I now yield with pleasure to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We import a certain amount of cigars from 
Cuba and not any particular amount from anywhere else. It 
is extremely doubtful in my mind whether we shall ever import 
under any circumstances any considerable amount of cigars 
from the Philippine Islands. We have imported a million and a 
half. I think that is the maximum in any one year, 

I will say to the Senator, as far as the loss of reyenue is con- 
cerned, if the cigars which we have ever imported from the 
Philippine Islands had not been admitted free the loss of revenue 
on them would have been $712. The same rule which applies 
to Cuban cigars to a certain extent and Porto Rican cigars do 
not now apply to the Philippine cigars. Possibly there may 


a taste grow up in the United States for Philippine cigars, 
It never has up to this time. So far as that part of it is con- 
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cerned, I think we are now only in the dark as to what cigars, if 
any, will be imported into the United States. 

But, as I said before, it is not a question of revenue. It is 
true that if we should import from the Philippine Islands 
300,000 tons of sugar free of duty the country would lose the 
revenue from that 300,000 tons if it was imported from some 
country that was obliged to pay a duty, and the amount of 
that duty is a bonus unquestionably to the producers of sugar 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BACON. The same as if it were taken out of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, 
Treasury. 

Mr. BACON. It would be but for that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That might be. There might be a great 
many things go into the Treasury if it were not for circum- 
stances, 

Mr. BACON. It prevents that amount from going into the 

Treasury. 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is entirely problematical whether there 
would be any large amount; but whether the amount is large 
or small, whatever it is, is a bonus to the sugar producers of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BACON. Of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In other words, it is an encouragement to 
people who are under the United States flag and inhabiting 
territory belonging to the United States. That is all of the 
proposition. 

Whether the aid or assistance or encouragement proposed 
goes too far or not every Senator must decide for himself; but 
I can not conceive of any Senator of the United States, with 
the obligations which we are under to that people, who would 
not only be willing, but anxious, to do everything possible to 
encourage those people to develop their industries, to put them 
™ the road to self-government, which is what we are all after, 

take it. 

Now, that is the whole proposition. I ean conceive that a 
Senator might think we were doing too much or too little, but 
I can not conceive any Member of the American Senate not 
feeling that we must do something, and do as much as possible, 
in that direction. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator by his remarks 
opens considerations that I did not intend to enter upon at all. 
The Senator and I were both in the Senate at the time the 
question came up as to whether we should deprive that people 
of the right to govern themselves and whether we should take 
possession of them and hold them as a conquered province, 
Upon one side of that question was the Senator from Rhode 
Island; upon the other side of it, whether my efforts were 
feeble or otherwise, was myself; and it will always be to me 
a source of personal gratification that by no word or vote of 
mine was that great wrong done to that people or was that 
great injury done to the United States. 

I am not going into it now; we have thrashed it over in the 
Senate in the years past, and I am willing to stand on the 
record. I echo every word the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
this morning said on this subject. I think the words of the 
Senator from Rhode Island as to the desire of this people to 
put the Filipino people on their feet, that they might be for- 
warded in self-government, are not consistent with the vote 
which the Senator cast yesterday afternoon or last night—I 
have forgotten which. > 

Mr. ALDRICH. On what? 

Mr. BACON. On the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Sroxnl, which simply committed ourselves 
to the proposition that we would do this in time. It is true it 
said not exceeding fifteen years; and, Mr. President, when those 
who profess to wish that the Filipinos shall enjoy an independ- 
ent government put it in the indefinite, distant future, genera- 
tions ahead, and they go forward to tighten the bonds which tie 
us to that country, professions of an intention to turn them 
loose do not amount to anything. There can be no Senator in 
the sound of my voice who does not know the fact that if we 
tie that country, whether by innumerable commercial bonds, in- 
numerable bonds of interest with those in this country who will 
be influential to see that their interests are there protected and 
fostered and advanced, the day will never come when we will 
be rid of what I consider to be, so far as concerns the United 
States, a very body of death. So far as the interests of this 
country are concerned, it is a monumental injustice, perpetrated 
by a Government based upon free institutions, which tie us to a 
people eyery impulse of every man of which is for freedom and 
for independence. 

But, Mr. President, I am not going to discuss that now. 


sir; because it never was in the 


I did 


not rise for the purpose of starting anything of that kind; I was 
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impressed by the fact, Mr. President, that while we might per- 
mit that people to work out their own salvation, as they ought 
to do, we are in what I consider to be a false pretense, extend- 
ing to them alleged benefits at a time when we are but forging 
all the stronger the manacles which shall enslave them forever. 

It has been suggested to me, in response to the statement of 
the Senator, that the importations of cigars from the Philip- 
pines are so very small as to amount to nothing; if it be true 
that the small importations from that country do not give prom- 
ise of any larger importation, why fix the limit at 70,000,000, or 
60,000,000, or 50,000,000, unless it is expected that that limit is 
to be reached? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, for the same reason that we 
are extending this aid in every direction which presents the 
possibility or probability of use. It may be true, as I said, 
that the taste may grow up in this country for Philippine cigars 
or Philippine tobacco. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say something in regard to that mat- 
ter. I am glad the Senator mentioned it, because I was about 
to forget it. 

I am not now addicted to the weed, except a very occasional 
indulgence; but the time was when I was a regular smoker, and 
I have smoked, to a considerable extent, Philippine cigars. I 
have smoked them in the islands, and I have smoked them when 
they have been sent to me from the islands. I want to say to 
the Senator that they are, according to my taste, a very desira- 
ble cigar—a cigar, I believe, that could be made extremely popu- 
lar in this country if it should be generally introduced. 

The question as to the amount which has been introduced in 
the past when a tariff existed is not an index as to what will 
be the amount imported when there is no tariff upon it. If the 
importation is not to be increased, then it is not going to give 
any such benefit to the Filipinos as the Senator promises; and 
if it is to be introduced, then it does come to the question of 
the displacement of an amount of importation from other coun- 
tries where we would have import duties. 

It was not with a view to any argument of this question that 
I made the inquiry of the honorable Senator, but in good faith 
I wanted to. know if the Finance Committee, represented by its 
majority membership, when they brought in here an amend- 
ment limiting the amount of importations to 150,000,000 cigars, 
had considered the question, if the 150,000,000 cigars which are 
thus permitted free should be imported, what would be the 
loss of revenue to the Government? We are certainly entitled 
to that information. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. When it was reduced to 70,000,000, I wanted 
to know if the committee had considered it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It would be impossible for any man to make 
a mathematical calculation on a matter of speculation. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly, not with accuracy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. You can not do it with approximate ac- 
curacy ; there are so many different conditions which affect the 
rate, for instance, which would be imposed on cigars—their 
value, their size. There is an infinite variety of conditions. 

The Senator can make that mathematical calculation himself 
as well as I can. He knows what the duties are on cigars, I 
take it, and he knows that we must take a certain amount, but 
it is entirely a matter of calculation whether the number is 
one million or two million or fifty million or sixty million or 
seventy million. If there are seventy million of a certain char- 
acter imported, one could state what the duty would be. But 
that is not the question involved here at all. 

Mr. BACON. I think both questions are involved. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right; the Senator has a right to his 
own opinion. He is as good a mathematician asIam. He can 
calculate with equal facility with myself as to how many would 
be imported and what the duty would be if not admitted free. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to say to the Senator that his 
reply to me is one which he could have made to any question 
for information which any Senator could have propounded to 
him in the progress of this debate as to probable revenue. Yet 
the Senator stood in his place right where he now sits and 
figured out, I think, to a 50-cent piece what was to be the revenue 
from this entire bill. He could have with great propriety 
turned to the Senate and said, “‘Why should I give you any 
such information? You are all good mathematicians; take a 
pencil and paper and figure it out for yourselves.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. In estimating the revenue I did not estimate 
any revenue from free importations. 

Mr. BACON. No; I said the entire revenue under this bill; 
I did not say from free importations. I have been handed by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newianps] the statement which 
the Senator from Rhode Island made on the 14th of June, which 
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was yesterday. There the Senator made a precise statement as 
to sugar, and I can not understand how there can be any more 
difficulty in the matter of estimating regarding cigars than there 
is as to the matter regarding sugar. On page 3180 of the 
Record the Senator from Rhode Island is reported to have said 
yesterday: 


Mr. President, this proposition is practically to pay the sugar pro- 
ducers of the Philippine Islands a boonty of about 1.58 cents per pound. 


That, I am told by the Senator from Nevada, is $10,000,000 
annually on 300,000 tons. That is what I had understood. Of 
course, though, that is not the question now. We are not now 
on the sugar question; we are on the cigar question. 

I want to say this, and very frankly: When the question of 
annexing foreign land, tropical land, was involved in the votes 
which we had in the Senate eleven years ago, I recollect saying 
that while I was not a protectionist, and I am not, that while I 
do not believe in the principle or in the practice, I was not in 
favor of going out and hunting up countries in the world for 
the purpose of haying them come into competition with the 
productions of our own country and in competition with the 
industries of our own country. That view of it I have now. I 
do not believe in a protective tariff, nor do I believe in taking 
the Philippine Islands and encouraging industries there with 
the undoubted and necessary effect of bringing them into com- 
petition with industries in this country. 

I think it is true the Senator has no anticipation of the in- 
troduction of any 70,000,000 cigars. Then this limitation ought 
not to be put at that rate. If it is true that there are to be 
only one or two million cigars imported, we ought to have a 
limitation, if any at all, which would be corresponding in 
amount. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the papers which have been 
read show the anticipations on the part of cigar makers that 
the amount will be greatly in excess of 150,000,000. 

Mr. BACON. Then, Mr, President, why should the Senator, 
or why should the Senate—possibly they are synonymous terms, 
so far as the question of what shall be done in this bill is con- 
cerned—why should the Senate unduly alarm and disturb a 
large body of our citizenry by the fixing of a limitation which 
they think will be reached, and which, if reached, will be of 
great disadvantage to them at a time when the Senator says 
that there is no possibility that it will be reached or any prospect 
of it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is very difficult for me at 
times to understand the reasoning of the Senator from Georgia. 
He is now expressing great alarm, which seems to affect him 
seriously, that there may be importations into the United States 
to the disadvantage of some workingmen in the United States. 
That alarm has not been expressed heretofore on any of these 
schedules, so far as I have heard, either by his voice or by his vote. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is undoubtedly mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, he picks out the wards of the United 
States, the people to whom we are under the greatest obliga- 
tions, and suddenly becomes a protectionist. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not under obligations. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, we have obligations to them. We 
haye the greatest obligations. Suddenly the Senator from 
Georgia becomes a great protectionist 

Mr. BACON. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And, with the greatest anxiety in- his voice, 
he appeals to us to save the workingmen of the United States 
from the competition of somebody. Now, I hope the Senator 
will, in the consideration of this bill, extend that sympathy to 
workingmen employed in other industries in the United States, 
and by his voice and his vote try to save those workingmen 
from competition in every direction. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely mistaken. 
I have not changed in any particular. I am still opposed to 
levying a tax on importations for the purpose of benefiting 
private industries, no matter who may be the beneficiaries un- 
der such a tax. At the same time, while I repeat that that is 
true, I am not so indifferent to those industries that I am in 
favor of going out to the islands of the sea for the purpose of 
fostering industries and bringing them into competition, un- 
necessarily, with our own. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. - 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will pardon me a moment. 
I have not got through. I heard him through with great pa- 
tience, and waited until he took his seat before I began to reply. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island says that I 
have shown indifference to the question of the laboring men in 
this country. The difference between the Senator and myself 
in that regard is this: We take a broader view of the interest 
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of the laboring men. This entire tariff legislation, although 
there are some pretenses to a more enlarged view, when prop- 
erly analyzed is in the interest of a very small percentage of 
the laboring men of the United States. All these schedules, 
which are not deceptive delusions, are for men engaged in cer- 
tain lines of industry, which constitue, in the number of those 
engaged, I think, possibly one-twentieth of the others engaged in 
the industries of the United States, certanly not over a tenth 
of those who are actually engaged in them, and all the other 
nine-teths of those laboring men have to pay tribute in order 
that these men may have increased wages, and, as the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. CARTER] said two or three days ago, that 
they may have a bill of fare equal to that furnished by the 
best hotel in Washington City. 

Mr. President, some of us on this floor represent a large 
number of the laboring class, who contribute very much by their 
labors to the wealth of this country, who get not one dollar of 
benefit under this bill, but who have imposed upon them bur- 
dens, which they bear every hour of the day and of the night, 
in order that others may reap that which they have not sown. 
As the Senator from Montana said, he wants a high tariff on 
raw wool in order that the sheep herder of Montana shall 
have $40 a month of wages, and board equal to that at the 
New Willard; wages which the legitimate profits of their busi- 
ness will not give them, and board which the legitimate profits 
of their business will not afford to them, but to secure which 
they must tax the men who labor in the cotton fields. They 
are the men, Mr. President, as well as millions of others in 
other employments, about whom we are concerned. We are 
concerned as to the whole country, but we absolutely protest 
against a policy which seeks to tax nine-tenths of the people in 
order that one-tenth may have that which the legitimate re- 
wards of their labor will not give to them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The arguments and theories of the Senator 
from Georgia belong to past and forgotten ages. 

Mr. BACON. Well, the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. Now, let us see. There is not 
a protectionist or a man who defends the protective policy in 
the United States, or anywhere else that I know of, who does 
not defend it as a national policy. If the policy of protection 
does not give wages to all of the laboring people of the United 
States engaged in all of the industries in every vocation, then 
it is indefensible. 

Mr. BACON. Then, it is without defense, if the Senator from 
Rhode Island depends upon that defense of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say, without hesitation, that every wage- 
earner in the United States gets the advantage; that it is a 
national policy; that it raises the general scale of wages; that 
it enables our people to live in a better and more comfortable 
way. That is what the doctrine of protection is. It is not for 
the people who are engaged in any specific industry. 

Does the Senator think that a boiler maker or a man who is 
running an engine in a protected manufactory will get greater 
wages than the man who is running an engine across the street 
in some other enterprise that is not protected? Certainly we 
have never advanced any such doctrine as that. We hold no 
such doctrine as that. The Senator from Georgia is setting up 
a man of straw which nobody on this side has ever claimed 
existed. We have no such idea about it at all. 

We ask the Senator from Georgia to join us in the protec- 
tive policy for the benefit of the men who are working in the 
cotton fields in his State, for the benefit of the men who are 
raising cotton in his own State, in order that they may have 
this higher scale of wages which the protective policy makes 
possible in the United States. We ask him to join with us in 
the protective policy—he, of course, politely declines—because 
it enables the people of Georgia, as well as the people of my 
State, to live more comfortably and more in consonance with 
our ideas of the way that civilized people ought to live. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
is too well informed a man for me to give him credit for sin- 
cerity when he says that the protective-tariff system is a benefit 
to the man who produces cotton, the man who labors in the 
field producing cotton, or the man who employs labor producing 
cotton. I will tell the Senator how the protective tariff benefits 
the man who raises cotton. The Senator from Rhode Island 
knows the fact that the protective tariff does not affect the price 
of cotton. The price of cotton is fixed in the free markets of 
the world, and no duty which could be put upon cotton would 
advance the price of cotton, As I have said in this Chamber, 
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if you were to put $10 a pound upon cotton, it would not in- 
crease the price of cotton in this country a fraction of a hun- 
dredth part of a mill. 

Of course, Mr. President, those who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of any article must have their wages measured by the 
value of the article which they produce and by the profit which 
may be made in its production. While it is true that the pro- 
tective tariff does not in the slightest degree enhance the wages 
of a man engaged in the production of cotton, or the profits of 
the man who employs the laborer engaged in the production of 
cotton, it is also true that the so-called “benefits” that the 
protective tariff confers upon the man engaged in the produc- 
tion of cotton are the benefits of tremendous and burden- 
some taxation upon every article which he has to use in the 
production of that cotton. 

It is even now grown to be considered to be a tremendous 
favor, if the small amount of revenue, which is to be derived 
from fertilizers, is to be remitted in his fayor. Senators are not 
willing even that there should be the small concession of free 
bagging and ties; but upon every piece of harness, upon every 
piece of machinery, upon every trace chain, upon every vehicle 
and tool and implement, upon everything which is used outside 
of what he can make upon the farm in the way of food, there is 
an immense tax, which the farmers have to pay, and on account 
of which they receive no reciprocal benefit whatever. On ac- 
count of this tariff tax the cotton farmer must pay two prices 
for all these things. And this is not only true of the cotton 
growers, but in greater or less degree of all others in the United 
States engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. President, I want to say one word in regard to what the 
Senator from Rhode Island says about his State. Whenever you 
impose a protective-tariff system under which the direct benefits 
go to those who are engaged in manufacturing, and where it is 
a matter merely of theory as to whether or not anybody else 
gets any reciprocal or resulting indirect benefits, if it is true 
under these conditions that there is in one part of the country 
great concentration of manufacturing enterprises and a com- 
paratively small amount of it in the other parts of the country, 
the necessary result of it is that in the country at large, and 
from the people at large, there is a tremendous revenue gath- 
ered for the benefit of those engaged in manufacturng, and 
all of it poured into the particular section where this manu- 
facturing interest is concentrated. 

Mr. President, take these schedules or the schedules of any 
protective tariff, and figure out honestly and sincerely what 
benefits the agricultural classes get under it and what benefits 
the manufacturing classes get under it, and then, when you have 
arrived at the conclusion, which is inevitable, that the mann- 
facturing classes get immeasurably the greater benefit—when 
you go a step further and show that while they get the greater 
benefit, they are so concentrated in one particular section that 
they get almost the entire benefit, and the agricultural classes, 
spread over the country, bearing the burdens, getting no benefit, 
it is no wonder, Mr. President, that New England is solid for 
the protective tariff. I should like to know how much of agri- 
cultural interest there is in New England. Almost her entire 
industries are the protected industries of the country. It is 
true, as the Senator says, that it is not limited to the man who is 
engaged in making a boiler, upon which there is a protective 
tariff, but that it extends to another across the street making 
something else; but it unfortunately happens that that other 
something else is also protected, and the man who is not pro- 
tected, and can not in the nature of things be protected, has 
to be taxed to pay them both. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I would say to the Senator that the peo- 
ple of New England, a large portion of whom are employed in 
the so-called “ protected industries,” consume between five and 
six million barrels of western flour each year, and every bushel 
of corn, of barley, and of oats, and every pound of beef that they 
consume comes from the farmers of the West. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, I submit to the Senator that the 
farmers, after all, are getting a good deal of benefit out of the 
fact that the operatives in the mills of New England are being 
kept employed. I will say to the Senator that the consumption 
of flour in the six New England States, under a tariff law that 
destroyed to a large extent our industries, was reduced one-half, 
and the farmer suffered to that extent because of the legisla- 
tion of the Senator’s party a few years ago. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
spoke of an antiquated argument. I should like to know if 
there is one more hoary with age and one that would be gray, 
if it were not baldheaded, than the argument just suggested by 
the Senator from New Hampshire as to the market furnished 
by the manufacturing industries to agricultural products. Of 
course I understand that the Senator will not 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will answer 
it, I should be very happy to hear his answer. If he thinks 
that the people of New England, consuming the products of the 
western farmer, are not doing something toward benefiting 
the western farmer, I should like to know the logic of the 
Senator on that point. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, while this hoary-headed 
argument is advanced with so much confidence, I should like to 
know what would become of the products of the manufacturing 
classes if the agriculturists were not there to take them and 
use them? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is a reciprocal matter. 

Mr. BACON. Of course it is, Mr. President, so far as that 
is concerned; but the difference is that the farmer sells his 
product to the manufacturer at its real value, while he is com- 
pelled to buy the products of the manufacturer at artificial, high 
prices, and there are ten agriculturists to where there is one 
manufacturer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is mistaken about that. If 
he means merely manufacturers, that is true; but if he means 
employees, it is not quite correct. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I have not got the statis- 
tics before me now, and I do not speak with accuracy, but of 
course we all know that very much the larger proportion is in 
favor of the agricultural classes as opposed to the manufac- 
turing classes, even including their employees. 

But, Mr. President, I had no expectation of doing anything 
more when I rose than to ask information from the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I am sorry I can not get it. I should like 
to know very much if the 150,000,000 or 70,000,000 cigars which 
are to be imported from the Philippine Islands—whether or not 
the Finance Committee, or the majority members of it, have 
made any estimate as to the amount of revenue which would 
be represented—I will put it in this way for the Senator—by a 
corresponding importation from some country where there is a 
duty imposed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, perhaps it will inform the 
Senator if I say that the duty on cigars is four dollars and a 
half and 25 per cent ad valorem; and perhaps he may be able 
to tell us what that would be on a thousand Philippine cigars. 
I am not able to do so at present. It depends entirely upon 
how much they weigh and various other things in connection 
with them. 

I do not intend to be led into a discussion of the general 
question of protection, but I will say to the Senator from Geor- 
gia that it can be established beyond the slightest doubt that 
the people engaged in agricultural pursuits in the United States 
are the principal beneficiaries of the protective policy. It is 
proximity to profitable markets which is the basis of the pro- 
tective system. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, that is something, of 
course, that requires a good deal of argument on both sides, 
and would occupy more time than could be now properly 
devoted to it. It certainly does not apply to those engaged in 
the production of cotton, which keeps the balance of trade in 
this country and has kept it for forty years, and without which 
it would have been against us most if not all the time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I have finished. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I merely wish to state, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] has inquired of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AtpricH] what amount 
of duty would be lost to the Treasury of the United States by 
permitting the free importation of 70,000,000 of Filipino cigars. 
The Senator from Rhode Island was unable to give an esti- 
mate, or, at all events, did not give an estimate. The Senator 
from Rhode Island was able to give an accurate estimate of 
the amount that would be lost to the Treasury of the United 
States by the bounty on their sugar to the Filipino producers. 


I quote from his language of yesterday at page 3180 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this iti i 
the sugar producers of the Pena? TAPENE e Pes 
cents per pound. 

One and sixty-eight one-hundredths cents per pound means a 
little less than $35 a ton, and that rate on 300,000 tons would be 
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$10,000,000 in bounty, as the Senator from Rhode Island states, 
to the Philippine producers. That amount is lost to our Na- 
tional Treasury as the duty paid upon the importations of 
foreign sugar and is turned over to the Philippine producers, 

With reference to cigars, an equally accurate estimate can 
be made by the Senator from Rhode Island. The duty upon 
cigars is $4.50 per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. The table 
which the Senator from Rhode Island has prepared states that 
the total ad valorem duty on cigars is 151 per cent. The action, 
then, of the committee proposes to take this duty out of the 
National Treasury and to turn it over as a bounty to the Fili- 
pino producers of cigars. four dollars and a half 
per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem would amount at least 
to 5 eents on each cigar, for 100 cigars must weigh approxi- 
mately a pound; so that 5 cents on 70,000,000 cigars would be 
three and a half million of dollars lost to the National Treas- 
ury and paid over as a bounty to the Filipino producers. 


TO WHOM WILL THE BOUNTY BE PAID, 


Now, I wish to remark regarding the Filipino producers that 
this bounty is not paid to the humble worker who makes the 
cigars, but it is paid to the great combination in the Philippine 
Islands that has practically the control of the cigar industry 
there, just as the Bocks have the control of the cigar industry 
in Cuba, Those who have been to the Philippine Islands will 
recall the fact that there is an immense building in the city of 
Manila, the largest and most valuable building there, devoted 
entirely to the business of the great tobacco combination and 
trust organized under the Spanish law, which had a monopoly 
practically of the tobacco business before our occupation, and 
which has continued it since. So that the action proposed by 
the committee means that $10,000,000 of sugar duties will be 
taken from the Federal Treasury and turned over, not to the 
workers upon the sugar plantations, but to the big planters 
owning large tracts of land, and probably to the sugar trust 
itself, which will ultimately monopolize the cultivation and 
production of sugar in the Philippines if it shall prove profitable, 
as they are now doing in Cuba. It will also take three and a 
half million of dollars out of the National Treasury, which 
otherwise would go there as duties upon 70,000,000 of cigars, 
and pay that over, not to the workers, but to this great tobacco 
combination. I ask how much of it will filter through the 
hands of these great combinations and into the pockets of the 
Filipino workmen, the common men, the peasants, whom these 
bounties are intended to benefit and whose education and ad- 
vancement and prosperity it is intended to promote? 

I call attention to the fact that in cigars and sugar alone we 
are to give annual bounties of over $13,000,000 to these great 
interests. Would it not be better, instead of doing that, to con- 
sider direct aid to the Philippine Commission itself, either in the 
shape of a bond issue or of a direct appropriation, that will 
enable them to go right down to the class of people whom it is 
intended to benefit, and train them in agricultural and industrial 
pursuits, and let them receive the benefit of this bounty, instead 
of the favored interests? 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will yield in just a moment. I call 
attention to the fact that this bounty is not for one year; it is 
for twenty years; it is for all time if those islands remain in 
our perpetual occupation; and during twenty years the total 
sum taken from the Federal Treasury and paid to special 
interests will amount to $300,000,000, or approximately that; 
and that by direct aid—involving only a tithe of that expendi. 
ture, only a few million dollars annually, and expended wisely 
_by the Philippine Commission itself—in the advancement of the 
agricultural methods of the common people themselves would do 
more to train those people, to give them an education, and to 
train them in habits of industry and improved methods of pro- 
duction, than to turn this money over to the great combinations 
and the employers of these people, who are simply serfs attached 
to the soil. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator, if he has 
the knowledge—and I think he has—have the Filipinos ad- 
yanced since the conquest intellectually or in a material sense? 
If so, how much does the Senator think they have advanced? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is very difficult for me to say, from 
the casual observation I had there during a six weeks’ or a 
two months’ experience; but I should say, from my observa- 
tion and from what I heard whilst there, that the Filipino chil- 
dren are quite apt at learning; that they are quite apt in learn- 
ing the English language; and that they are quite apt in acquir- 
ing new methods. There is a disposition among them, I must 


say, to avoid labor, as there is amongst white people in that hot 
climate; and whenever they get a little education, the disposi- 
a drift away from manual labor into clerical and other 
pu K 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me further? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Had they advanced in material prosperity 
as a people at the time the Senator had an opportunity to 
observe them? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should judge they had not improved 
much materially from what I saw at the time and from what 
I heard and from the representations which we have received 
since from the commission. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to inquire 
whether or not, in his judgment, this bill would benefit the 
Filipinos? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think it would benefit the masses 
of people themselves; I think that it would promote these great 
interests; I think they would absorb the profit; and I think 
ee masses of the people would get very little of this proposed 

unty. 

Mr. HETBURN. Would they be injured by the provisions of 
this bill in their material prosperity? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Injured only in one way. I should say 
that if we stimulate production in those islands by giving them 
the prices of this country, prices double the world’s prices. and 
accustom them to such prices, then, if we should conclude to 
let them go, they would have to drop down to the world’s prices, 
and no man can measure the industrial collapse that would be 
caused in those islands by the change. For instance, in this 
country they will get 4 cents a pound for their sugar under 
this arrangement. At Hongkong they can only get 2 cents. 
When we should part with them, they would be compelled to 
fall back to the Hongkong price, the price which sustains Java 
and whieh sustains other sugar-producing countries. The Sen- 
ator can understand that the collapse would be a very serious 
one. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would this larger use of money tend in 
any way to elevate the grade or character of the lives of those 
people? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not understand how it would. I 
am inelined to think that if you give the great interests that 
are employed in production there $15,000,000 or so annually out 
of the National Treasury as a subsidy it will be reflected per- 
haps in a partial increase in the prosperity of the masses of the 
people; but I have no doubt that the mass of this money will 
be absorbed by the great employers themselves, and that little 
of it will accrue to the benefit of the people. I am talking 
now about the comparative efficiency of the aid given to those 
islands. If we have in view a philanthropic purpose there of 
aiding the people themselves, so that ultimately they will be- 
come prosperous and self-supporting, the thing to do is to aid 
them directly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment, I was in some doubt whether the Senator’s plea was on 
behalf of the Filipinos or the American Government, and I 
wanted to ascertain, if I could, whether or not it would elevate 
or depress the standard of the civilization of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is impossible for me to say that the in- 
creased expenditure of bounty of nearly $15,000,000 to the pro- 
ducers of sugar and to the great combinations that control the 
tobacco there will not to some degree benefit the employees of 
those great industries. I would not deny that. But I say the 
degree is entirely inconsequential when you compare the large- 
ness of the bounty with the results obtained, and I contend if 
we are disposed to enter upon a philanthropic work of giving 
these people $15,000,000 annually in order to increase the pros- 
perity of the masses of the people, there is a much more effective 
and a much more economical way. 

I should be glad to avoid it myself; I should be glad to en- 
tirely administer the Philippines with their own revenues; but 
we know now that those islands are comparatively poverty 
stricken; that they are almost worthless; that the total exports 
do not exceed $32,000,000 annually; that the total revenue is 
only $17,000,000, a sum hardly adequate to support the municipal 
administration of the District of Columbia. The whole revenue, 
insular and municipal, amounts to only $17,000,000. At the rate 
of $5 a head, if you propose to educate 2,000,000: children in those 
islands, it would take $10,000,000. annually, two-thirds of the 
entire revenue. 

You have entered upon an impossible task im endeavoring to 
train these people in a common language and to train them in 
industrial pursuits with the small revenue of those islands, and 
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you will have to abandon the task or else you will have to in- 
crease the amount of money with which it is to be done. 

Now, those alternatives being before you, I contend that this 
sugar and tobacco bounty is the most expensive and costly and 
ineffective way of giving aid to the Filipino people. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the Senator from Nevada sits down 
I should like to ask him if there is any idea of this tobacco 
coming here paying revenue taxes to the Government? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Here? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know how that is. 

Mr. DANIEL. As I understand, it will be free from the 
tariff tax. How about the revenue tax? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know. The Senator will have 
to inquire of some one else. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
New .anps], in his very able remarks on the Philippine Islands, 
reminds me a little of the man who was going into the egg 
business. He had a hundred hens, counted on a hundred eggs 
every day, and had his wealth all figured out. So with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. He has all this sugar and tobacco coming 
from the Philippines each year and the natives growing rich. 
Just like the egg man. The Senator, in referring to the fact 
that the islands will send 300,000 tons of sugar and 70,000,000 
cigars here annually, knows from a personal visit to those 
islands that that is practically impossible, and that it could 
not be made possible within the next fifteen or twenty years. 

The tobacco of that country will never come into competition 
with the tobacco of this country; and I say that because I 
haye a knowledge of tobacco, having had experience when I 
was a young man in buying leaf tobacco. When the tobacco 
was submitted, as the Senator knows, to the party that visited 
the Philippine Islands, it was found to be of an inferior quality. 
It is fit scarcely for a filler and for a very few wrappers, and 
the character of the cigars made is such that they will never 
be smoked in any large quantities by the people of this country. 

If I were representing here a constituency such as that, say 
from Connecticut, I would welcome the coming in of leaf to- 
bacco from the Philippine Islands. Why? Because it would 
make a market for our wrapper. 

The Senator knows, as well as any man can possibly know 
from a personal visit, that with the appliances for growing and 
producing sugar there, which are most unprogressive, as he has 
admitted, the islands can not in the next fifteen years produce 
sugar enough to ever send over the amount we provide in this 
bill. 

I wish to say just this, while I am on my feet. I do not want 
to take the time of the Senate, because so much of it is being 
wasted that I am ashamed even to rise in my seat. The coun- 
try is clamoring for us to stop talking. It is praying for us 
to act. I desire to emphasize this all I can. I intend to vote 
for everything to come in from the Philippine Islands as I 
would from Arizona or Alaska. They either belong to us, they 
are either a part of us, or they are not. I believe they are a 
part of us, and anything they have to sell they have the same 
right to send to this country as Alaska or any other Territory 
has. That will be the reason for my vote upon all these propo- 
sitions. 

We have large cigar-manufacturing establishments in my city, 
my home place. We make the noted stogie that is known the 
world over, and I am not afraid to go to my people and show 
them that we are not injuring the cigar maker because we are 
admitting these cigars from the Philippine Islands, because I 
believe they have just the same right to come into competition 
with the cigars of my city as the cigars from any other State 
in this Union have. Consequently, I make this statement, so 
that it may be known when I vote that I am not doing it to 
injure any industry or to put any man out of employment, but 
because I believe those people have the same right that the 
people of any other Territory have. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish to record my dissent both 
from the proposition of the Senator from Wisconsin and from 
the reduction in the amount of cigars to be admitted free from 
the Philippine Islands, to which the committee has now given 
its assent. 

I regret that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burkett] 
should have for so long a period changed the discussion of this 
question into a question of the committee, and I reject his sug- 
gestion that a vote which does not agree with the conclusions 
of the committee is a vote of want of confidence. 

I do not doubt, sir, that the committee reached the con- 
clusion which they have announced this morning upon the most 
painstaking and sincere consideration. Personally, I do not 
agree with that conclusion, There are many cigar makers in 


my own State who have expressed to me the same opinions 
which have been contained in the letters and memorials read 
from the desk deprecating any interference with the prosperity 
of the cigar-making trade in the United States. 

I would not injure the cigar makers of New York or of any 
other State, but, in my opinion, sir, they are mistaken in sup- 
posing that the passage of the pending measure in its full and 
original proportions would be any real injury to them. It ap- 
pears by the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the year 1908 that there has been a large and steady in- 
crease in the production of cigars in the United States since the 
year 1898, That increase has been, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of cigars from Porto Rico, without the payment of 
duty. 

Bear with me, sir, while I read the figures which show the in- 
crease. There were produced in the United States of cigars in 
1898, 4,915,000,000 ; in 1899, 5,531,000,000 ; in 1900, 6,176,000,000 ; 
in 1901, 6,914,000,000; in 1902, 6,907,000,000; in 1903, 7,308,- 
000,000; in 1904, 7,376,000,000; in 1905, 7,551,000,000; in 1906, 
8,137,000,000 ; in 1907, 8,376,000,000. 

I do not believe, sir, that the prosperity and growth of the 
United States have yet come to an end. Our population will 
continue to increase; our wealth will continue to increase; our 
purchasing power will continue to increase, and this steady, 
natural, normal growth will continue. 

What this measure in its full and original form proposed to 
do was to permit the tobacco raisers of the Philippine Islands to 
send to the United States a quantity of cigars which at its 
maximum could never equal the actual and regular increase in 
the consumption of cigars in this country for one single year. 

Mr. President, there can be from this measure, even after the 
long course of years has brought it to the fullest development 
that is possible, no injury to the cigar makers of the United 
States. The utmost that it can do would be to take over to the 
Filipinos a part of the possible increase in the cigar business 
that is to come in the future. 

Mr. President, we have some duties to the Filipinos. I am 
sure no Member of this body really desires to bring about a 
separation between the Philippine Islands and the United States 
by making our administration of the government of those 
islands a failure, by making the guardianship of the United 
States the cause of injury rather than of benefit, the cause of 
disaster and poverty rather than of prosperity and growth. 

The die is cast, Mr. President, upon which we have the re- 
sponsibility for the Philippine Islands. No action of ours can 
reverse it. The good faith, the good name, the honor of the 
American people are all pledged to lead the people of the islands 
on by paths of growing prosperity and capacity for government 
to the point where they will be capable of supporting and goy- 
erning themselves. 

We can not fulfill that high duty by giving them money, as 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] would have us do. 
Gifts of money tend to reduce the independence of individual 
character. We can not fulfill that duty by making the islands 
unsuccessful in business, by retarding and confining their in- 
dustry. We can fulfill it only by giving to them the opportuni- 
ties to grow in habits of industry, to grow in the building up 
of national pride and national power, to grow in the accumula- 
tion of property and the diffusion of wealth, lying at the 
foundation of civilization. We can fulfill that duty only by 
making the people of the Philippines at once prosperous and 
intelligent. 

Mr. President, we are now proposing in this measure to pro- 
vide that all the products of the United States shall be ad- 
mitted into the Philippine Islands free of duty. We are pro- 
posing to take to ourselves the benefit of the free introduction 
of our products into that gateway of the trade of the Orient. 
We had already proposed that in return for that benefit to our- 
selves we should admit their products free of duty, but with a 
limitation upon their great products of sugar and tobacco at 
such a point that, in the judgment of the Members of the House 
of Representatives, no injury whatever would be done to the 
American sugar and tobacco producers. We are now proposing 
to cut in two, and more than cut in two, the remnant that the 
original measure allowed to be introduced from the Philippines 
into the United States free of duty in return for the introduc- 
tion of all our products into the Philippines free of duty. 

Why, Mr. President, do we not go on and say to the Filipinos, 
“You shall take all of our products free of duty, and we will 
take none of yours without imposing upon them a duty.“ Ah, 
sir, we have the power. By the fortune of war the supreme, 
the irresistible power of this great Nation has been set over 
the weak and distracted people of the Philippines. But the 
possession of power carries with it an obligation that rises 
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above all considerations of trade, all considerations of particu- 
lar and of selfish interests—an obligation that we must recog- 
nize. If we do not, dishonor is the name of America. Terrible 
and arbitrary power that we exercise over these poor people, 
and they are helpless! They must accept our words. 

I for one, sir, am not willing to vote for a bill which, in my 
judgment, secures this great and powerful Nation an undue ad- 
vantage over the weak people of the Philippine Islands; and I 
am against the reduction, whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
or = the committees of the Senate approve it; and I shall vote 
against it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator from New York 
whether his proposal for training the Philippine people in self- 
government also involves ultimate independence, and, if so, 
when, in his judgment, that can be attained? 

Mr. ROOT. I will cheerfully answer the Senator from 
Névada. My proposal to train the people of the Philippine 
Islands to the capacity for self-government involves the expec- 
tation and the belief that the time will come when they will be 
able to assume relations to the United States quite similar to 
those that now exist between Cuba and the United States, prob- 
ably not precisely identical, because the conditions must neces- 
sarily differ, but that the people of the Philippine Islands shall 
assume toward the United States such a relation that they will 
exercise the privilege and the right of self-government under 
the protecting care of the Government of the United States. 

It may be that at some day in the far distant future they will 
be able to maintain themselves without that care, but I think 
that that period must be regarded as too far in the future to 
be made the subject of consideration or discussion now. 

As to the question when, I do not think, sir, it will be possi- 
ble for the people of the Philippine Islands to reach such capac- 
ity for self-government as to make them able to go alone, even 
with the protection of the United States, during the life of the 
present generation or until a new generation and, perhaps, more 
than one new generation, has been trained up under the influences 
of education and with observation of the practice of constitu- 
tional governments which they now have before them in those 
islands. 

Mr. President, nations in their development move slowly. 
The rules to be applied to them are not those which we apply to 
human life. It is impossible to develop a people from the civi- 
lization of one century to the civilization of future centuries in 
a few months or a few years. Self-covernment does not come 
by nature. It is a matter of development of character, and the 
development of character among a people is slow and laborious. 

I believe, sir, that we have now upon us a duty we can not 
escape, but must perform, and that we shall be engaged in the 
performance of that duty, doubtless with many protests and 
many expressions of dissatisfaction, but with a fine, faithful, 
and loyal purpose on the part of the American people, after the 
Senator from Nevada and the Senator from New York shall 
have passed off the scene of action. I do not look to its ac- 
complishment during the lives of any who are within the hear- 
ing of my voice, but it will be accomplished, and I am not one 
of those, sir, who think that my country will be the worse for 
the performance of this great act of unselfish altruism, which 
befits the mission of liberty and justice to the poor and the 
weak of the earth that is a part of our heritage from our 
fathers. ý 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Presiđent, I will further ask the Sen- 
ator from New York whether within the last twenty years or 
more, in the contention which has taken place amongst the 
great and powerful nations of the world for the Asiatic trade, 
he knows of an instance where any power obtaining territory, 
port concessions, or other favors or concessions of that charac- 
ter, has sought to exercise its power in such a way as to ex- 
clude from the territory controlled by it the accustomed trade 
of other nations. Is this effort made by us for a reciprocal ar- 
rangement with our own dependency, which we hold in trust 
for the Filipino people, to secure a favored arrangement for 
ourselves, which permits our imports into the Philippine Islands 
free, and to cut out the trade with other nations with those 
islands, now constituting over three-fourths of the Philippine 
imports, justified at a time when the United States is demand- 
ing that the policy of the open door should be maintained in 
China, and that no nation, whatever readjustment it may make 
with China, whatever status it may obtain in any port, what- 
ever control it may acquire over any territory there, shall grant 
such a readjustment or secure such control in a way to inter- 
fere with the open door to all mations? I ask the Senator 
whether the policy which we propose to inaugurate there is con- 
sistent with the pretensions of our country in China? > 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have never heard any one 
tion the right of any government to determine itself what the 


tariff dues should be upon imports into its own territory. 
That, sir, is not the open-door question. The “open door” 
is a phrase that is used as an equivalent for the proposition 
that no country should undertake to secure advantages in trade 
in the territory of any other country to the exclusion or 
detriment of still other nations. Its immediate application 
was to the Empire of China, in which a number of countries 
were securing concessions and establishing spheres of influence. 
It was apprehended a few years ago that those countries would 
seek in the concessions and within the spheres of influence to 
secure preferential advantages to the exclusion of other coun- 
tries. It was against that that the open-door policy was 
directed, and not for a moment against the right, the privilege, 
the propriety of any country, or every country, fixing its own 
tariff dues around its own territories as it saw fit. 

We have never questioned and, so far as I know, no one has 
ever questioned, the right of China to impose tariff duties at 
all her ports. Indeed this country is under a treaty with 
China which will naturally and necessarily lead to an increase of 
the duties of China at all her ports. But, sir, what we objected 
to, and what the countries of the western world agreed to 
and what the countries of the West and the East have now 
agreed to, is that no other country should secure over any part 
of the territory of China a preference which would close the 
door to her neighbors. 

Mr. President, it follows that, whether wise or unwise, the 
establishment, as between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands, of a tariff arrangement stands on the same basis as 
the establishment between the United States and Porto Rico 
of a tariff arrangement. It is upon the same basis as the estab- 
lishment between the United States and Hawaii of a tariff 
arrangement. We determine for ourselves what shall be the 
tariff duties upon the admission of goods to our territory, and 
we do not question the right of every other country in the world 
to determine for itself what shall be the tariff dues upon the 
admission of goods to its territory. 

Mr. NEWLANDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senator from 
Nevada to allow a vote to be taken on this proposition. If we 
shall proceed to discuss and consider every phase of every in- 
ternational question which may be involved with any country 
in the world, we shall not pass the bill this year. I hope the 
Senator from Nevada will allow a vote to be taken upon this 
proposition. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I prefer to reply now to 
the remarks of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
shall be, of course, mindful of the desire of the Senator from 
Rhode Island for an early vote upon the amendment. 

As I understand the Senator from New York, he proposes 
that the policy of the United States toward the Philippine 
Islands shall involve ultimate independence, though that inde- 
pendence may be under a protectorate and the time is inde- 
terminate. He therefore realizes that the Philippine Islands 
are to be regarded not as the possessions of the United States, 
but as a separate entity temporarily under our control, under 
a great trust declared by us, that our occupation is simply for 
the benefit of the Filipino people and not for our own advan- 
tage. Our position, therefore, with reference to the islands is 
not that of absolute sovereignty over and ownership of a Terri- 
tory to be held for all time as a part of the United States, but 
it is the position of temporary occupation under a trust to the 
people entitled to independence, whose independence is abso- 
lutely assured by the pledged faith of our own Nation. 

In that view the Philippine Islands constitute a part of the 
Orient entitled ultimately to independent national life, and the 
question I presented is, Whether we can intrude ourselves into 
the Orient and, under the plea of philanthropy, take possession 
of numerous islands there, and then impose upon them the 
policy of the closed door to the trade of other nations while we 
are insisting that the open door shall be maintained im the 
neighboring country of China. 

What has been our contention in China? Our contention has 
been that whatever control the great nations should obtain in 
China, whether by concession of privilege or concession of terri- 
tory, the power of that nation should not be exercised in such a 
way as to close the door to other nations, but that equal trade 
privileges should be maintained to all the nations of the world; 
that while China might impose a tariff, that tariff should be 
equal to all; not a tariff which would give concessions to Ger- 
many because of the power of Germany there, or concessions to 
England because of the power of England there, or concessions 
to Japan because of the power of Japan there. 

So conscious has Japan been of the nature of this pledge 
demanded by Mr. Hay of the open door, that when she entered 
upon a war intended to check the aggressions of Russia, and 
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took possession of Korea and of Manchuria, she declared her 
purpose, in accordance with Mr. Hay’s manifesto, to recognize 
the integrity and the independence of Korea, and to maintain 
the open door in Korea and Manchuria to all the nations of the 


world. Japan was entering upon an era of conquest as a means 
of national preservation. We in our movements in the Philip- 
pine Islands were entering simply upon an era of benevolence— 
of international philanthropy. How can we claim that Japan 
should keep the faith as to Korea and Manchuria, which she 
has won by the force of her arms, by the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money, when we propose to break the faith in the 
Philippine Islands? 

What is the position of the trade of the Philippine Islands 
to-day? She has about $32,000,000 exports and about $32,000,000 
imports. From what countries do those imports come? Eight 
million dollars from England, something less from Germany, 
something less from the United States, and the rest of the 
importations from Japan, China, and other countries. It is 
proposed by this arrangement to give the United States the 
right to put its importations into the Philippine markets with- 
out the payment of the 20 or the 25 per cent duty imposed by 
the Philippine Islands upon importations from every other 
country. The purpose is to absolutely monopolize for this 
eountry the importations in the Philippines; to exclude the 
importations of England, Germany, France, Japan, and China; 
to cut off even her importations in the Orient from her neigh- 
boring people. And we do this at the same time that we are 
demanding of all these nations, England, Germany, France, and 
Japan, that in all their negotiations and in all their acquired 
concessions, and in all their gaining of spheres of influence in 
China, they shall, whatever may be their expenditures, either 
in blood or in treasure, preserve the open door and maintain 
equal trade facilities in all the ports of China to all the nations 
of the world. 

So, I ask, what eonsistency is there in this policy of greed in 
attempting to exclude and cut off and annihilate the trade of 
other nations with the Philippine Islands, whilst in China we 
are demanding the open door, and whilst, on the part of Japan, 
we are insisting upon the observance of faith regarding the 
Manchurian country, which she has absolutely won by force of 
arms, just as thoroughly won as we have won the Philippines? 
We are intruders in the Orient. Japan is a part of the Orient, 
yet we demand of her a policy regarding Manchuria and China 
which we ourselves refuse to pursue in the Philippines. 


WHAT IS OUR DUTY TOWARD THE PHILIPPINES? 


The Senator from New York has commented upon the great 
duty which we have to discharge to the Philippine Islands; that 
we stand before the world facing all history as to the perform- 
ance of the assurance we have given of our philanthropic and 
humane intentions. I would not abate one jot of the perform- 
ance of that duty. I only differ as to the method in which that 
duty shall be performed. I*would much prefer if we could 
simply administer those islands upon their own revenues. But 
we have something in view beyond the mere administration of 
the islands. We have in view the termination as quickly as 
possible of our occupation there. What does that involve? Not 
simply the mere administration of the government of the 
islands, but the instruction of their people in a common lan- 
guage, in improved industrial and agricultural methods, in 
the principles of self-government, and in the capacity to stand 
alone. 

In that work I would utilize the Philippine revenues, and I 
would not call upon the Government of the United States for 
a dollar if the work could be performed with the Philippine 
revenues. But all our illusions have vanished regarding those 
Islands. We realize that they are not the source of wealth, and 
though beautiful to the eye they never can have any great 
productive capacity. We realize that all nature is against 
them. The cholera is there, the Asiatic cholera, destructive of 
man; the surran and rinderpest, so destructive to animals; the 
hurrieane and the typhoon, destructive of property and life. 

We all realize that the Philippine Islands to-day are taxed 
to their utmost capacity, that only $17,000,000 can be raised, 
and that that amount of money for the insular government, for 
the municipal government, is not adequate, is hardly adequate 
to meet the requirements of administration, much less the great 
humane, educational, and philanthropic work which we have in 
view. 

If we are to carry out our pledges to the world it has got to 
eest us something. We have assumed the rôle of international 
philanthropy, and philanthropy always costs something. What 
has it cost us already? Nearly $600,000,000 in war and mili- 
tary occupation there. What is it costing to-day in military 


expense? One-fourth of the annual expense of our army and 
navy is attributable to our occupation of the Philippines, a 
sum aggregating nearly $50,000,000 annually. That is what it 
has cost 000,000 in the past, $50,000,000 annually in 
the future. Is it not about time that we were bringing this 
great trust to an end, not by abandonment of it, but by working 
vigorously and energetically toward the goal of accomplish- 
ment? Is it working vigorously and energetically in giving 
these people a common when we put only 500,000 of 
their children in their schools and leave 1,500,000 out of school? 
Are we training them in habits of industry, in improved meth- 
ods of agriculture, when we fail to give them in all their 
provinces industrial schools and agricultural schools which can 
improve their methods of industry and of agriculture? Will 
it not be money saved to accomplish all this work of philan- 
throphy in twenty years, instead of stringing it out over one 
hundred years? j 

Are we te continue this plan of philanthropic work over one 
hundred years, costing the United States in military and naval 
expenditures $50,000,000 annually and with the prospect of a 
war in the end costing us a billion dollars? Are we to continue 
this for a hundred years when by putting a little fire and a little 
energy into this philanthropic work we can accomplish it in 
twenty? Are we to continue for one hundred years to teach the 
Filipino people a common language, or shall we accomplish it in 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years? Do we not all recognize that the 
work is to be done with the children and not with the adults, 
and that the thorough training of 2,000,000 children for ten 
years will mean that in the next generation the majority of the 
people of those islands will be speaking the English language, 
and that they will then have a common language through which 
they ean convey to each other their ideas upon government, upon 
economics, upon administration, upen morals? 

Now, I protest against an ineffective way of doing this. The 
Senator from New York says I would make gifts to the Filipino 
people that would demoralize them. I would not make gifts to 
the Filipino people. I would avoid a bounty of $15,000,000 an- 
nually to favored interests in the Philippine Islands, to the great 
planters, to the sugar trust which in the future will monopolize 
the production there, to the great tobacco organization which 
is now there and which will monopolize the tobacco indus- 
try in those islands, and I would devote a tithe only, a small 
proportion of it, to the advancement of the Filipino people, and 
I would put it in the hands of the Philippine Commission and 
give them the to expend it in a way that would best ad- 
vance the educational and industrial development of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

I wish to bear witness to the rare judgment and disinterested- 
ness and efficiency with which the Philippine Commission is dis- 
charging its difficult duties. Their work there is a credit to the 
United States. Our work here is not. Instead of appropriating 
this $15,000,000 annually to favored interests, a part of which 
only will filter down to the masses of the people and give them 
perhaps a slightly increased prosperity in a slightly increased 
way, I would apply only a portion of it to the Filipino govern- 
ment itself, not for gifts to the people, not for the purpose of 
debauching them, not for the purpose of demoralizing them, but 
for the purpose of enabling the Philippine Commission to carry 
out the philanthropic work which we have inaugurated, and 
which we must always keep in view, not the simple administra- 
tion of the islands, but the instruction of the people in a 
common language, the. development of industrial and agricul- 
tural training, the development of the eapacity to stand alone. 

Mr. President, I am proposing no gift to the Filipino people. 
I am not to-day proposing any gift to the Filipino people. I 
say that if they can not get along with their revenues, if the 
United States can not discharge its great obligation to those 
people and to civilization out of the revenues now afforded by 
the taxation of that country, then we must either abandon our 
trust and leave the islands or we must put up some money; 
and I suggest that that shall be done in an efficient way, not in 
a way that will debauch and demoralize. 


THE PHILIPPINES DIFFERENT FROM PORTO RICO. 


The Senator from New York says that their relations are 
somewhat similar to those of Porto Rico. Porto Rico is a 
part of the United States. We are exercising no trust regard- 
ing Porto Rico. We realize the fact that for all time Porto 
Rico is a part of the United States. It will soon receive a 
territorial government. It may sometime be admitted to state- 
hood. I hope the time will come when Cuba, by voluntary act, 
will apply for political union with this country, instead of 
the maintenance of a mere commercial union; that she will see 
the large advantage of political union with this country, which 
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will also involve the advantage of commercial union; and I 
hope to see Cuba and Porto Rico one of these days, first as 
Territories and then united as a single State, in the Union. 
Our policy regarding Porto Rico, therefore, is entirely dif- 
ferent from that which we should pursue toward the Philip- 
pine Islands. Our occupation there is temporary. The Senator 


from New York admits that it is temporary. And what policy 
are we to pursue under this bill? We are to pursue the policy 
of accustoming those people not to the world’s prices for their 
products, but to the favored prices that exist in the United 
States, the subsidized prices, prices double the world’s prices. 
We propose to stimulate sugar production there by giving them 
not the $40 a ton which they get in the Hongkong market, but 
the $75 a ton which they get in the American market. 

We propose to stimulate production not by giving them the 
power by improved methods to meet the low prices which they 
now receive for their products in China, Japan, and in the 
Orient generally, but by giving them the subsidized prices 
maintained in this country by a tariff amounting on sugar to 
nearly 100 per cent and on tobacco to 151 per cent. When our 
temporary occupation ends, as he admits it will end, and the 
Philippines have a separate autonomy, absolutely distinct from 
us, with their own government, their own fiscal system, their 
own revenue system, I ask the Senator from New York whether, 
under those conditions, those islands can sink to the acceptance 
of the world’s prices without an utter collapse of their indus- 
tries? 

True humanity dictates that we should not accustom them 
to the subsidized prices of this country, to these props to their 
industries, which later will be withdrawn; but to teach them 
by improved methods of industrial training and agricultural 
development to meet the world’s prices; to be able to accept 
in Hongkong the price of $40 a ton for sugar, instead of seek- 
ing the favored price in the United States of $75 a ton; to be 
able to accept the price that Bremen gives and London gives 
in the sugar market. Then the Philippines will be able to 
maintain their autonomy ; but if you once give them autonomy— 
an autonomy based upon the subsidized prices of this country— 
and then cut the cord that binds them to this country, they will 
be a derelict in the ocean and will go to wreck. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Sen- 
ate but a moment. I offered the amendment last evening in 
the utmost good faith. I said when I offered it that it did 
not accord with my own views and that it did not represent 
the opinions of the cigar makers of this country. They would 
have preferred, as I stated last night, that no cigars from the 
Philippine Islands be admitted free of duty. When the Com- 
mittee on Finance conceded the reduction I proposed, and even 
extended it somewhat, I felt that possibly the Senate might be 
willing to make a still further reduction. Because I regard it 
unjust to the workingmen employed in this line of manufac- 
ture that they be asked to bear the burden of concessions made 
to the Filipinos, I sought to get a still further reduction from 
the Senate by the amendment which I offered, and which is now 
pending. 

I grant, Mr. President, that when these islands passed into 
our possession we incurred certain obligations with respect to 
the Filipinos. While we retain possession we are bound to main- 
tain peace and order and do within the limits of reason what 
we can to educate, improve, and elevate those whom the for- 
tunes of war gave into our custody for the time being. But, sir, 
I deny that the plan offered by the committee as an amendment 
to this tariff bill, taken as a whole, is fair to the Filipinos. 

Almost the entire day yesterday was spent upon a discus- 
sion of this amendment in so far as it relates to sugar. I do not 
know whether Senators followed closely the debate upon the 
provisions respecting sugar. 

The vote upon the amendments offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] in support of his contention was very 
small; and yet, Mr. President, when all of that debate is re- 
viewed and all of the arguments submitted by the Senator from 
Kansas in support of his amendments fully considered, I am 
confident that many Senators will feel that they did not give 
to his arguments and to the facts submitted by him and by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] the weight and considera- 
tion to which they were entitled. 

If we are to deal fairly by the Philippines, we should not, 
Mr. President, so adjust our tariff relations with those islands 
that they will be compelled to sell the sugar which they pro- 
duce to the sugar trust, and forced to buy the refined sugar 
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which they consume from the sugar trust. If we are to enact 
legislation for the benefit of these islands rather than the sugar 
trust, then we will reject this entire proposition which has 
come from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. President, coming back to the amendment before the 
Senate, I stand here to deny the right of this Government to 
single out men in any particular industry, and make them 
carry the burden of the so-called“ liberality ” and“ generosity ” 
and “benevolence” which the country should bear as a whole 
in helping the people of the Philippine Islands. The producers 
of tobacco in Connecticut, the tobacco farmers of Wisconsin, and 
all the other States; the manufacturers of cigars and the men 
employed in our cigar factories, should not be called upon to 
divide their wages and their profits in order to improve the 
condition of the people in the Philippine Islands. 

I have wondered, Mr. President, whether if those Filipinos 
instead of weaving mats were weaving by better processes 
cotton cloth, we would find the Committee on Finance ready 
to admit into this country the product of their looms free of 
duty. Every million of cigars that comes to our custom-house 
manufactured by Filipino labor at 37 cents a day will take 
away from the cigar manufacturer and the men employed in 
his factory labor to produce that million cigars. Fixing it at 
60,000,000 or 70,000,000 or 150,000,000, means, unless it is a 
fraud upon the Philippine Islands, the importation into this 
country of that number of cigars. Mr. President, wherever 
the line is drawn, it means that the cigar maker of this country 
is to lose the labor that enters into every cigar imported free 
of duty under this provision. 

There are 2,500 cigar makers walking the streets of the cities 
of this country without employment, and their families have 
nothing to sustain them excepting out of the accumulated earn- 
ings of those unemployed men. It is right and proper to con- 
sider the Filipino, but it is our first duty, Mr. President, to con- 
sider the American wage-earner. 

I ask the adoption of this amendment at the lowest point at 
which it is possible to get the united support of enough votes to 
write it into this bill, and upon the amendment as I have offered 
it, fixing the limit at 60,000,000, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, while the Senator from Wisconsin 
has been speaking, I have received a telegram, which I desire to 
have read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read, in 
the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Dayton, OHIO, June 15, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The tobacco growers, packers, dealers, and cigar manufacturers and 
workmen are united in beseeching you to vote against the free im- 
portation of any cigars or leaf tobacco from the Philippine Islands, and 
respectfully refer you to the protest of the leaf-tobacco boards of trade, 
as well as the Chamber of Commerce of Dayton, Ohio. 

Tue OHIO Lear TopaccoO PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. DICK. Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate by 
discussing the protests referred to nor by their reading, but re- 
quest that they be printed in the Recorp. They are the resolu- 
tions of the Ohio Leaf Tobacco Packers’ Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


Tue OHIO Lear Totacco PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio, April 2, 1909. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Ohio Leaf To- 
bacco Packers’ Association, an association comprising in its membership 
all the representative packers of Ohio leaf tobacco, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas there is now pending before Congress a tariff bill, in which 
a clause provides for the free entry of 300,000 pounds of 1 leat 
tobacco, 1,500,000 pounds of filler leaf tobacco, and 150,000, cigars 
from the Philippines, as found in Article 471d, page 189, of said tariff 
bill as reported by Mr. ALDRICH on April 12, 1909; and 

Whereas if such bill becomes a law it will work a great injustice and 
cause untold injury to our tobacco industry, comprising as it does all 
the growers, packers, dealers, jobbers, and cigar manufacturers, both in 
this State and throughout the United States; and 

Whereas the free importation of cigars in a limited quantity, as 
5 in said bill, simply works to pee my bay, ban for 2,000 

ilipinos at a low rate of wages, and takes away the livelihood of the 
same number of American citizens, whose cost of living demand and 
who receive fair wages for their work; and 

Whereas said tobacco which is proposed to be imported free is raised 
by cheap Filipino labor, whose cost of living is so small that a very 
meager wage scale suffices for their support; and 

Whereas the specifying of a “limited quantity” of either the raw 
or manufactured article will put into the hands of one or a few large 
operators the possibility of absolutely controlling the importation of 

is limited quantity at an abnormal margin of profit; and 

Whereas the importation of a limited 8 do more harm to the 
general trade in the United States than it will benefit the Filipinos ; and 

Whereas along the present lines of duty established by e Dingley 
tariff bill the tobacco trade and the producers of tobacco are all fairly 
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satisfied now that different interests have become adjusted to those 
rates: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, as a trade organization and being one of a pume 
througho 


ber of similar Fafted States, located ut the to g 
districts of the — ted States, whose — — rposes are to promote poster 
the growing of leaf tobacco and the dling = pice manuf.: in all 
its branches, and to look after the interests of tobacco —— tobacco 
packers, tobacco jobbers, cigar and tobacco 1 their 
employees, do hereby strenuously protest against the free 
of duty of say tobacco or cigars whatsoever into the Unt ted States 
from Phil 1 Islands; and be it further 
Resolved, That 500 copies of this resolution, duly signed, be 8 
and distributed among the members of the ‘association and 
associations throughout the country, to be forwarded to their 
respective Congressmen and Senators, with a personal request that they 
use their best efforts to defeat the passage of the pro measure ; 
ang solved, That 1 eal be de to Senator D of O 
esolve a app ma mator Dick, hio, 
3 Finance Committee, to use e endeavor to 
prevent the passage of the Philippine free 1 72 in the te bul 
WALTER M. Brenner, President. 
C. H. SOLLIDAY, Vice-President. 
„ Ws, J. Luxaswitz, Secretary-Treasurer. 
C. S. BILLMAN, 
A. 5 REEDER, 
L. WHEELER, 
8. K. Knox, 
HENRY 8 
Directors. 


Mr. DICK. I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp a pro- 
test from the Dayton Chamber of Commerce against the adop- 
tion of this provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection 
permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DaxtTon, ONIO, May 8, 1909. 
Hon. DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 


new 
and filler oeod mew tarit bill 


Ai will lend your support to our interests in this very important 
matter. 
Yours, very truly, 
DAYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. B. MOORE, Secretary. 


Whereas there is now ding in the Senate o£ the United argent $ 
tariff bill contaiming a use which it — — — will 
mit of the importing into the United States ippine Islands 
free of duty of 3 F 000 pounds 
of Fe ed tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars; 


in direct eee with these Nees of our — 5 
Fn t territo apei Be will tend to reduce the crop value to our 

wae also take away ‘hee employment of a large number of 
the e e of our tobacco packing house, cigar factories, and their 
allied — That Therefore be it 


tting free of duty of any tobacco 
ilippine Islands ; 


3 That co of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 
Congressmen from this State with a request that they use their best 
efforts to defeat the passage of the proposed measure. 

THe DAYTON CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 

LEOPOLD RANER, President. 

W. B. Moors, Secretary. 


Mr. DICK. I make the further request, Mr. President, that 
resolutions of the Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 17, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, together with other protests I ħave received from large 
numbers of cigar makers’ unions and manufacturers throughout 
the State of Ohio, be inserted in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tions will be printed in the Rrcorp at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


Cigar Makers’ UN ToN No. 17, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK. 

Dear Sin: In behalf of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, an 
3 composed of 47,000 members, we earnestly protest against 
free trade in cigars with the Philippine Islands, even to a limited 
extent, which at 5 = would be extremely disastrous to the trade, 

emoralized by the continued depression in trade. 
The government — — show that there has been no material 
pe vanent ory: the manufacture of cigars since the — started 2 — 

tober, 7 

These reliable government statistics are reinforced and made doubly 
sure, as to the condition of trade, by the amounts we expend for 
out-of-work benefits. 


Agent ay Soa — 25 we SS $101, Sp Si voie in oae ear 
we 5,558, an we 
19, 40 04 = gr oes cork Beastie: 


tion of trade and the cigar ind: ry is in A most precarious 


8 int where it can not with safety be charged with 
hold and assert, without fear of —— contradiction, that the 


Im FV slands free of duty, even in 

limited n will have a disastrous effect upon the already over- 
E and 2 Aa menaced trade. 

en the Porto Islands were annexed and their products ad- 

mitted 1 c it was claimed that, owing to the limited n r of cigar 

and the alleged inferior quality of the ee ae we here 


would not any injurious effects. that 
American ren con capital at once commenced to exploit the cheap 
al — — 5 that the 


3 3 tobacco in 3 Islands to an extent 

Porto Rico have now become a serious 
— to th Tihe wages — — well-being of the cigar makers and manufac- 
turers of the mainland. 

The American Tobacco Company, with its unlimited 2 and re- 
sources, immediately seized the opportunity to avail itself of the cheap 
labor of the Porto "Ricans and at once commence manufacture ot 
of American cigar makers Bete, a5, o, cots . 


ven greater force in the Phili 
aT admit 150,000,000 
will come in direct 
disastrous effect in the nature of cutting prices, 
operation of any sweat shops or other hostile influences in our own 
coum 
ng that under Spanish rule get CNR cigar industry in the Philip- 
developed to a very hig siness cigar making are stil 
1 into ie Du ay acpi cigar pa still 
will ct tition witht the — 


. oras an a opportunity io’ carn a livelih at their chosen occupation. 
—- 730 in 9 2 name of the best interests het wel- 
‘ann ae . own 3 


American citizens, we protest inst 
= eee. wi 2 ine Islands. 5 ESR 


A tin the Department 
joyed, all told, in the cigar fodustr y of the Philippine Isiands about 
Bo, people, $10.21 


at an average of 
learn, is 373 cents per —.— While 
ountry is about $400 per year, or about $1.36 por Fad 
yest. or abou 8 
at can be bought a for 1 piece, or 4 75 


4 
The home produced 8 for 5 conta, 
cents, 13 cents apiece, or from $20 to L per 2 — generally, and 
from 


proposed legiaiaton cigars could be laid down at San Fran- 


usand. 
We being pitted against oriental labor in our s 
e hold that no amount of legislation on the part of the 
the United States can or ever will lift this people to our 
standard ; 5 the net pro; and against which we respectfully 
3 and will, drag us down nearer their 


About one-half of the cigar factories in the Philippine Islands are 
roy donk or th the 22 ———ê ä mber of 
as 
prior to the exclusion act in San Francisco. 15 
Prior to the 1 of this Chinese-exclusion act, in 1882, the cigar 


— re Se Eea Francisco employed about 40 American citizens and 
over 6,500 

The bill be eee ina means that the Chinese-exclusion act, so far as it 
relates to industry, will be nullified completely by establishing 
free trade. 

Mr. Edward paar — while in Manila, in a 


letter dated August 1, 1 
the — . A 


e 


pay 
te on a free-trade basis with Dee le living under such condi 
if the Filipinos should ever cease t subjects and become American 
in every particular, with the right to organize for their own 
3 —— with enor Pe similar to those prevailing in the States 
Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, etc., for the protection of women 
ca children st unscrupulous exploitation, then it will be the time 


and Ty Sone 5 also about 48 others 
run by Chinese, which, if they get trade, will also become exporters, 
and th of free trade they can export to the United States 
—— — . of cigars. 


At the hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means January 27, 
Secretary Taft, in the 5 submitted, in spram o the 

fears of the cigar makers when a similar bill was under consideration, 
as to the effect of the proposed legislation, said: There may be some 
justification for the 9 n of the cigar makers that this measure 

would injure them. dmit that a perfection-shaped cigar, which 
the = makers of this coun receive $34 per thousand or making, 
is made in the Philippine Islands for $6 per thousand,” 
An act that will to build up the cigar inđustr or ee 
pine Islands at the expense of a like 9 and the citizens em 
therein in our own coun proper is neither wise nor just . —.— 
Kno ge we are tiyely oht in 7 — matter, we; in def 

Y, y, pro a: enactmen 

vigorou: TARA amara it gaiust 


. W. J. Canyon, Secretary. 
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a limited å would prove 
and fifty mill R 


posed legislation, which would un uestionably add another 2 
“4 together with those 
ent upon them. 


he tobacco and cigar exports of the Philippine Islands under Ameri- 
can occupation has reach a higher degree of p rity during the 
years 1903 to 1907 than prevailed from 1895 to „ when they were 
still under ot opis rule, as the following * from the special re- 
por of Secretary of War Taft show for the five years referred to under 
pain the annual average exports of cigars and tobacco amounted to 
$2,114,240. For the five years reported under American occupation 
the annual average was $2,129,194, thus disproving any contention that 
our occupancy of the islands has seriously impaired their tobacco and 
cigar export trade. 

The report of the insular collector of internal revenue for 1908 shows 
total number of cigars manufactured in the Philippine Islands during 
1907 was 197,000,000, and for 1908, 198,754,787. Of this number there 
were imported into the United States during the year 1907, 1,593,000, 
and dur 1908, 1,365,000. 

A bulletin of the Department of Labor shows that there are about 
20,000 persons 8 in the cigar industry in the Philippine Islands, 
at an average of 510.21 per mon The rate of wages for cigar makers, 
as near as we can learn, is 37.12 cents a day. 

As noted above, there were imported into the United States from the 
hy en Islands during 1907, 1,593,000 cigars, and during 1908, 
1,865,000. In this connection we desire to show the confusing nature 
of the figures contained in a note on tariff revision and Insular Bureau 
reports as contained in the following memorandum : 

he Notes on Tariff Revision, issued by, the Ways and Means 
Committee, on page 227, under the caption “ Importations,” referring 
to leaf tobacco, furnishes the general information“ to the effect that 
the total importation of unmanufactured tobacco from the Philippines 
was 70,163 pounds, valued at $4,584. On page 280, referring to the 
duty on cigars, paragraph furnishing general information” as to the 
entre does not show any importation from the Philippine 
slan 


Committee of the Senate, on page 28, referring to N Pe — sa 
ppine Islands 


dur the fiscal year ending June 1907, to have been 3,141.89 
pounds, valued at $4,150. 
Averaging 12 unds to a thousand cigars, 3,141.89 pounds would 


plus 25 22 cent ad valorem (based on 261,820 cigars), will about 
equal $11, 


The Insular Bureau Ay Ng the exportation of cigars to the United 
States in 1907 as 1,593,000, and in 1908 as 1,365,000, which figures 
agree with the importations of cigars from the Philippines to the 
United States as stated on 279 of the quarterly report for April 
June, 1908, issued by the Insular Bureau. In the report named the 
Insular Bureau states the value of 1,593,000 cigars in 1907 as $26,067, 
which valuation does not seem to agren with the valuation placed upon 
these cigars upon importation into the United States, as noted on page 
— of the Senate Finance Committee’s publication entitled “ Estimated 
exenues.“ 
We further desire to call to your attention that our industry 
tly suffered by the free importation of cigars from Porto Rico. 
Saring the past two years there has been admitted into the United 
States from Porto Rico on an average of about 10,000,000 cigars a 
month, or an amount per year almost equal in number to that which it 
is proposed to admit free of duty from the Philippine Islands. This 
amount of cigars admitted free of duty from Porto Rico has already 
displaced about 2,000 American workmen, and we have borne this in- 
justice with hardly any complaint on our part, but we feel that we 
are now compell to earnestly, yet respectfully, protest against the 
further contemplated injustice, which will cause untold 8 on the 
already too large number of American citizens now out of employment, 
with no immediate prospects for obtaining the same, and the thou- 
agate of women and children dependent upon them for the necessaries 
0 e. 
And, furthermore, in the event of the passage of that part of the 
poang tariff bill dealing with the importation of cigars from the 
hilippine Islands, the amount of revenue lost to the United States 
oreo on 150,000,000 cigars at $50 per thousand would be 


.500, e 

The above is the amount that it is pro to contribute to the 
Filipinos, or whatever interests that should import into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands, the above amount of cigars, or a 
es to the American Tobacco Company of $7,500, 
annually. 

While no deduction has been made in the above figures for the 25 
er cent reduction in the present rates, neither has any computation 

n made for the 25 per cent ad valorem on manufactur cigars, 
which would amount to a greater sum than the reduction in the 
present rates. 
ý pia grater by a representative of the Cigar Makers’ International 
nion, 


CIGAR MAKERS’ LOCAL UNION NO. 4, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 22, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK. 

Dear Sin: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 4, comprising in its membership 
of 700 wage-earning citizens, fathers of families, whose desire it is to 
continually improve their own conditions, at a regular meeting unani- 
mously adopted a resolution whereby aan earnestly request you to 
vote against the bill allowing 150,000, cigars to come from the 
Philippines free of duty in any one fiscal year. Hoping that you will 
grant us the above request, I remain 

Yours, respectfully, JOSEPH Rapp, Secretary. 
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i Gol bus Ohio Nes 20 1909 
olum 0, Ma * 
Senator CHARLES DICK. s che l 
Dean Sm: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 75, of this city, again uests 
that you vote against the free admission of cigars kon the Philippine 
Zaan r nee are Dna starr 1 our 725 on ce 9 a pres 
an e admission free of duty o cigars free of du 
would add thousands more to the Ist: . = z 
Yours, fraternally, JoLius Enn, 
Financial Becretary. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ LOCAL Union No, 75, 
2 Columbus, Ohio, April 21, 1909. 


Senator Dick. 


Dear Sir: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 75, of this city, emphatically 
protests against the admission to this country, free of duty, of cigars 
manufactured in the rene Islands, and respectfully requests that 
you assist in the defeat of the measure. 

Res lly, yours, Jvrivs Ese, 


Financial Secretary. 


` 


CIGAR MAKERS’ Local, Union No. 313, 
Lima, Ohio, May 10, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK. 

DEAR Sin: We call zonr attention to the tariff bill in regard to let- 
tng into the United States 150,000,000 cigars free of duty from the 
Philippine Islands. Ow to the dull times our industry is at present 
suffering from an overn uction, and many of our ple out of em- 
ployment, and it would be impossible for the manufacturers to com- 

te against those people. I have been requested to call your attention 
o the condition of the cigar industry by many of the unemplyed. Sin- 
cerely trusting you favor our request, 

Yours, truly, > W. F. BATTY, 
Financial Secretary. 


— 


Cicar Makers’ Locat Union No. 123, 
Hamiiton, Ohio, April 14, 1909. 
Mr. CHARLES Dick 


2. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ł 

Dear Sir: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 123 protests against the bill 
roviding that 150,000,000 cigars shall be permitted to come from the 
ilippines free of duty in any one fiscal year. Hoping that you will 

vote against the bill. 
Yours, respectfully, 

[SEAL.] A. P. LOMBARD, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

e 


CIGAR MAKERS’ Local Union No. 123, 
Hamilton, Ohio, April 26, 1909. 
Mr. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SIR: Your esteemed favor of the 2ist at hand, and in reply 
will state the reasons why Cigar Makers’ Union No. 123 protests so 
vigorously is there are so many thousands of cigar makers out of work 
in this conntry now. And if there would be 150,600,000 cigars coming 
free of duty it would mean so many more out of work. And we think 
that the home industry should be protected. Because one-half of the 
cigar factories in the Philippine Islands are controlled by Chinese, and 
it is impossible for an American citizen to live on a C 's wages. 
Now for the sake of humanity cast pont yote against cigars coming to 
this coun free of duty from the Philippines. 

And besides the cigars are not made un healthy conditions. 
if there is anything else you want to know will gladly furnish it, 
will be glad to hear from you. 


I remain, 
respectfully, 


Now. 


and 


Yours, 
[SBAL.] A. P. LOMBARD, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CIGAR Makers’ LOCAL UNION No. 115, 
Canton, Ohio, April 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We, the cigar makers of Canton, Ohio, do hereby ear- 
1 protest against any change of duty on cigars from the Philippine 
slands. 
Yours, fraternally, ALBERT KELLER, Secretary. 


Cigar Makers’ Loca Union No, 79, 
Sandusky, Ohio, April 6, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 79, of Sandusky, Ohio, protest 
against the proposed bill, that 150,000,000 cigars be permitted to come 
from the Philippine Islands free of duty, in any one fiscal year. 

Yours, respectfully, 


FRANK J. MILLER, 
f Financial Secretary. 
CIGAR MAKERS’ LOCAL UNION No. 48, 
Toledo, Ohio, April 5, 1999. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: We understand that the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the Congress has proposed a bill providing that 150,000,000 cigars 
shall be permitted to come from the P ee free of duty in any one 
fiscal year. This union is strictly opposed to such a measure, and re- 
quest that you use gon voice and vote against the importation of any 
cigars free of 8 cause it would be a direct injury to our craft. 

Yours, fraternally, 


ARTHUR SCHETTER, 
Financial Secretary. 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNION No. 6854, 
Zanesville, Ohio, May 23, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sm: Federal Labor Union, No. 6854, of Zanesville, at a regu- 
lar meeting held May 20, 1909, by motion yoiced its most emphatic 
protest against the clause in the new tariff bill regarding the importa- 
tion of free cigars from the Philippines and the section providing that 
no label be placed on the boxes or packages of cigars or tobacco save 
the United States revenue stamps and the name of factory. We 
believe both these sections are harmful to organized labor, and call 
upon our Representatives and Senators to use their utmost endeavors 
to defeat those clauses. 

Trusting this may receive your careful attention, I remain, 


Truly, yours, 
[SEAL.] J. W. BARRETT, Secretary. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ LOCAL Union No. 173, 
Zanesville, Ohio, April 19, 1909. 
Hon, CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: This union directs me to acquaint you with our opinions 
and to offer our protests against the 1 of cigars imported from 
the Philippines on the free list. We believe this uncalled for and in 
direct opposition to the best interests of American workmen as a whole. 

We also are omer to any restrictions of what a manufacturer sees 
fit to place on his products other than what is necessary for the main- 
tenance of our internal revenue. We are informed that there are 
clauses in the tariff bill now before Congress that can be used against 
the te we union labels, and especially against the tobacco workers’ 
union label. 

Trusting we see these questions in the light of public good, we are, 


Fraternally, yours, 
CIGAR MAKERS’ UNION No. 173, 
CHAS. O. Dozer, Secretary. 


CIGAR Makers’ LOCAL UNION No. 173, 
Zanesville, Ohto, May 14, 1909. 


[SEAL.] 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 

$ Washington, D. C. f 

Dran Sin: The members of this union again appeal to you to prevent, 
if possible, the placing of cigars imported from the Philippine Islands 
on the free list, and especially the provision which limits the amount to 
150,000,000. We feel that such free list is wholly uncalled for and 
can not benefit anyone, either from the standpoint of the cigar manu- 
facturers or their employees of our opang. . 

Trusting you will give every possible effort toward the establishment 
of a fair rate of duty, we are, 

Very truly, yours, 

[SEat.] CHARLES O. Dozer, Secretary. 

CIGAR MAKERS’ LOCAL UNION No. 96, 
Akron, Ohio, May 11, 1909. 

Hon. CHARLES DICK. 7 

Dear Sin: Cigar makers and manufacturers of Akron, at a joint 
meeting held Monday, May 10, request you to do all in your power to 
stop the free duties.on cigars from Philippines, as it would be a great 
injustice to American workmen. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Cigar MAKERS’ LOCAL UNnton No. 360, 
Delaware, Ohio, May 17, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a meeting of the cigar makers of Delaware, Ohio, held 
May 17, for the Lac? sign of discussing the Philippine bill in regard to 
the importation of 150,000,000 cigars free of duty, it was resolved that 
we would ask your aid to defeat the bill. It would hurt all of the 
men that work for a living at the cigar trade, and would in time force 
them to try and make a living at ae else. 

. T. GRIFFIN, President. 
H. DAUERHEIM, Secretary. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ LocaL UNION No. 249, 
Findlay, Ohio, May 10, 1909. 


CHRIS. FREUDEMANN, Secretary. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. s 
Dear Sin: At our regular meeting yesterday I was instructed to 
write you and have you vote against the Philippine bill having cigars 
shipped in this country free of duty, as it means a great harm to the 
cigar makers of this country and manufacturers. Hoping you will 
vote against free duty and use your influence against pasong the bill. 
We have 27 members here; all are against passage of the bill. 
Trusting you will consider before yoting, we remain, 
Yours, truly, 
Henry SCHELLING, President. 
PHILIP SETZLER, Financial Secretary. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ LOCAL UNION No. 86, 
Mansfield, Ohio, May 10, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: The Philippine bill, in reference to the importation of 
150,000,000 cigars free of oar. is now before your honorable body. The 
members of cigar makers’ union and manufacturers of Mansfield, Ohio, 
earnestly petition, urge, and request you to vote and use your utmost 
influence against the passage of the Philippine bill. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
G. B. Dorman, Secretary. 
VALENTINE THOMA, 
Ep ERDENBERGER, 
Officers. 


WILLIAM EPKE, 

JACOB THOMA, 

CHARLES GIMBEL, 
ERNST MINK, 

J. A. BICKEL, 

CHARLES SPAMER, 
A. EXDENBERGER, 

Cigar Manufacturers. 
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Cigar Makers’ Local, UNIon No. 86, 
Mansfield, Ohio, June 3, 1009. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Sin: Your letter of recent date received, and in reply will say 
in regard to free trade with the Philippine Islands, even to a lim- 
ited extent, at this time would be extremely disastrous to the trade, 
which is already badly demoralized by the continued depression in 
trade. The government statistics show that there has been no ma- 
terlal Improvement in the manufacture of cigars since the depression 
started in October, 1907. To admit 150,000,000 cigars free of duty 
from the Philippine Islands will come in direct competition with the 
American product the American cigar makers, and crowd just that 
many more into the now dangerously large ag of beige who 
are borderin on starvation and vainly asking for an opportunity to 
earn 8 ood at nara cen occupation. 

ours, very res y 
c z 1755 G. B. Dorman, Secretary. 


Cigar Makers’ Local. UN oN No, 176, 
Newark, Ohio, May 10, 1909. 


Hon. CHARLES Dick 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: At a regular meeting of Cigar Makers’ Local Union No, 
176, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“Resolved, That this organization, in meeting assembled, do hereby 
earnestly protest again admitting any cigars from the Philippine Is- 
lands, except at the regular import duty: And be it further 

“Resolved, That we humbly petition our Senator to use his influence 
to carry out the wish of this organization and thereby confer a favor 
OPemepectfully submitted.” 

u subm 
¥ E. D. Everts, Secretary. 


CIGAR Makers’ LOCAL UNION No. 416, 
Norwalk, Ohio, May 25, 1909. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Sm: In reply to yours of the 19th. The reason the above 
union opposes the free importation of cigars from the 3 18: 
The cigar makers of this country can not compete with the cheap labor 
of the islands, which are mostly Chinese and-Filipinos, and if cigars 
come in free from there most of them would come to the Pacific coast. 
The cigar industry on the coast now is very small, and cigars free from 
the Philippines, we are afraid, would put what factories are on the 
Pacific coast out of business. Trusting this is the information you 


h, I remain, 
* Yours, truly, L. C. COLSON, Secretary. 


Cidan MAKERS’ UNION No. 45, 
Springfield, Ohio, May 17, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The Cigar Makers’ Union No. 45, of Springfield, Ohio, and 
the manufacturers protest against the passage of the Philippine bill, 
admitting 150,000, cigars Tres of duty, and we would ask you to vote 
and work against the passage of the bill. 

Thanking you for past favors, 

I am, respectfully, yours, 

[SBAL.] 


L. E. HORLACKER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


— 


Cicar MAKERS’ UNION No. 416, 
Norwalk, Ohio, May 12, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES Dick, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin; Cigar Markers’ Union No. 416, of Norwalk, Ohio, protest 
against admitt cigars free of duty from the Philippine Islands. 


Yours, truly 
š L. C. CoLsoN, Secretary. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ UNION No. 152, 
Youngstown, Ohio, May 15, 1909. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: The ores makers of Youngstown, Ohio, protest against the 
an rtation of 150,000,000 cigars from the Philippine Islands free of 
uty. 
Y have no doubt that you have cognizance of the reasons why we 
2 protest against such importation, therefore I will not go to 
etails. 
Hoping you will favor us by voting against such injurious legislation. 
Yours, truly, 
E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


THE UNION CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cincinnati, April 12, 1909. 


Hon. CHARLES Dick, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At a meeting of the Union Cigar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Cincinnati, the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved, That this association enter its solemn protest to that sec- 
tion of the Payne tariff bill, now before your honorable beer: that will 
permit any further increase—admitting cigars free of duty—to this 
country from the ui ine Islands.” 

It is palpable that t section of the bill, if enacted in its present 
form, will incur further hardship on the manufacturers of this country, 
as well as to their employees. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JULIUS ADLER, President. 
O. E. SCHULTE, Secretary. 
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Tue FRITZ BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8, 1909. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK 
Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Sm: We wish to refer to the feature of the Payne tariff bill 
which relates to the free admission into the United States of 150,000,000 
r year, and we respectfully enter a strong protest to this pro- 


posed feature. 
The total ne ont, of rs from the Philippines In 1906 were 
93,000,000 ; in 1907, 116,000,000; and in 1908, 118,000,000, and the 
resent form not only provides for the free admission 
to the United States of the entire cigar output of the islands, but 
rovides for a substantial increase in same. 
It is a known fact that the labor employed in the manufacture of 
these Philippine cigars is not a fair competition to our American labor, 
and the ciate will be sold in this country at a much lower price than 
it is possible to manufacture a like article here. Every Philippine cigar 
imported into this coun will positvely replace an Amercan cigar. 
The burdens already shouldered the cigar industry In this country 
are great en without this additional one. 

The passage of this bill will absolutely and positively throw out of 
employment many additional operatives, and in addition to this, capital 
which is invested in this industry will be directly affected. We there- 
fore protest most strongly to the passage of this clause in the Dill, 
and petition you to use your best influence to that effect. Thanking 


you advance, we re! 
Very respectfully, THe Frrrz Bros. Co. 


> t L. NEWBURGER & Bro., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We have gone over carefully the new tariff schedule ap- 
plying to free admission of 150,000,000 cigars from the Philippine Islands, 
and respectfully solicit your effort in defeating this, as it would work 
untold ip to our he agra We have no doubt you are familiar 
with the par number of ple employed in the cigar manufacturing 
interests in this State, and if the schedule should pass in its present 
form it would affect us 5 as every one of these Philippine 

rs would mean the cutting off of just so many do: e made. 

e are confident you can readily see the justice of our claim, and beg 
to thank you in advance for your assistance in having it stricken out or 
at least greatly modified. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your effort, and thanking you in 
. for your prompt consideration of our request, we remain 


ours, truly, 
L. Newsurcer & Bno. 


THe MIAMI VALLEY Lear TOBACCO Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, April 12, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES Dick, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: We beg to call your attention to that on of the 
new tariff bill embodied in section 2, pages 176 and 177, and re- 
ferring especially to the free admission into this country of 300,000 
pounds of wrapper-leaf tobaceo, 3,000,000 pounds of filler-leaf tobacco, 
and cigars not in excess of 150,000,000. 

We consider this a very dangerous provision to our trade. The State 
of Ohio produces about 33 per cent of the cigar lear filler tobacco of 
the United States, and this provides for the free entry of filler tobacco 
equal to very close to 10 per cent of the Ohio crop per annum. There 
is no doubt but what the trade can stand this percentage if things are 
to be taken on the face, but, first, the trade considers this but the 
entering wedge for free tobacco from the Philippines in unlimited quan- 
tities, and it certainly appears to us that it would be a much better 

roposition to make a concession over the regular rates on leaf eco 
2 unlimited quantities, even were that concession to be 50 per cent of 
the present rates, rather than admit a limited amount free. The ad- 

on of 150,000,000 rs free of will put out of employment 
2,000 American cigar manufacturing employees at American wages and 
put 2,000 Filipinos to work at pa gen wages, and the importer 
mr get most of the benefit, as he will be protected by a limited impor- 
tion. 

Now comes the important point I wish to call your attention to: 
Who is going to import this limited amount of tobacco and cigars 
that is to be admitted from the Philippines? Is there not a very 
grave danger that the so-called “cigar trust“ will have in quick time 
after the passage of the bill the full amount of this tobacco bought, 
ready to sip to this country; and if they think well of it and intend 
to do it, what individual dealer in this country will have a chance to 
import any of it? It looks to us like this grant of free duty on a 
limited quantity of tobacco and cigars from the Philippines will turn 
out as a present of cheap tobacco to the said tobacco trust. Even if 
this does not so occur, how is this limited importation to be a = 
tioned and regulated? Are there any other instances in any bill 
where a limited amount of any article has been admitted free? Can 
such a law be justly operated? 

I understand that this filler tobacco can be bought in the . 
to-day ready for shipment at 5 cents per pound actual weight, whereas 
the similar grades of Ohio tobacco are to-day bringing in the mer- 
chantable form about 20 cents actual weight wholesale. 

One other small point: Referring back to page 60, Schedule F, you 
will note it makes a distinction between stemmed and unstemmed 
tobacco, while section 2, on page 176, does not make this distinction, 
as it should. May we ask you to look over this proposition carefully 
and see if we are not right? 

Very truly, A. H. REEDER. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, would the Senator object at this 
point to another protest being made in connection with those 
he has already submitted? 

Mr. DICK. Certainly not. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then I desire to enter a protest on behalf of 
several thousand cigar makers of this Republic who are out of 
employment and who have not even the means to communicate 
their protests in a formal manner to the Senate. 


Mr. DICK. The Senator voices my own sentiments, Mr, 
President, in his protest. I want to be as generous in dealing 
with the Filipinos as anyone, but I ean not bring myself to 
believe that by any vote of mine I ought to menace any Ameri- 
can industry or deprive a single toiler in our country of a 
day's wage. 

I wish that all the people engaged in this great industry in 
this country and in my State might feel as free from alarm as 
the Senator from West Virginia and others who have voiced 
the opinion here that the importation under this provision of 
tobacco and cigars into this country would be infinitesimal in 
amount. 

The arguments against the proposed tariff law are uniform 
and are based on the damage to American cigar makers who 
will be thrown out of work by the introduction of foreign cigars 
and the fear that this provision is but an entering wedge for 
unlimited free trade with the Philippine Islands in tobacco and 
cigars. 

My information, based upon the experience we have had in 
Porto Rico, is that the use of tobacco from these islands is a 
matter of acquired taste. ‘The consumption of Porto Rican 
cigars has been constantly on the increase, until to-day it is 
estimated that 10,000,000 Porto Rican cigars are used in this 
country every month, or the equivalent of 120,000,000 annually. 
Army officers who have served in the Philippines tell me that 
after a while the use of Filipino tobacco comes to be a matter 
of preference with them; and my judgment is that as we come 
to use them more, and the use of them is somewhat stimulated 
by the low price, they will very largely displace the use of 
American tobacco and American cigars in our own country. 

If, as contended, no harm will come to the American industry 
and no real good to the Filipino, since none will be exported 
from the Philippine Islands and none sold here, then there is 
no real merit in the tobacco feature of this proposition. 

I am not so much opposed to the sugar amendment. That is 
a developing industry, and men largely engaged in it tell us 
that the importation of 300,000 tons will not seriously affeet 
that business; but we are face to face with another condition 
so far as the manufacture of cigars is concerned. Twelve thou- 
sand idle cigar makers are petitioning Congress for relief. The 
resolutions presented here last night were more than a protest; 
they were an appeal to protect them against the encroachment 
of cheap labor and the competition of the oriental producer. 
While we are here shaping up a bill which seeks to protect 
American industries, and particularly the American laborer, no 
appeal coming from the toilers shall go without fair considera- 
tion; and if I ean conscientiously do so, I shall vote to sustain 
their request. 

Nor is my vote against the recommendation of the committee 
to be counted as indicating a lack of confidence. I appreciate 
perfectly the embarrassing attitude in which it must stand. 
This legislation is recommended by the President of the United 
States. I am satisfied that the sentimental opinion of the 
country favors it. We have heard so much about our little 
“brown brother,” about our responsibility, and our duty to the 
Philippines that we sometimes forget the old adage, “ Charity 
begins at home,“ which might be applied quite as well with 
reference to other affairs. 

First of all, Mr. President, it seems to me our duty is to our 
own, and next to others. The toilers of our own country are 
entitled to our first consideration. Our charity for others should 
come afterwards. I can not bring myself, I repeat, to vote for 
any provision in this bill which threatens an American industry 
or a single day's toil to any laborer. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLL- 
ETTE], upon which he has demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the amendment stated, 
so that we may know just what we are voting upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out “seventy” and 
insert “sixty,” so as to read: 


And cigars in excess of 60,000,000 cigars, 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
son], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER]. 


Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], 
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who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate], and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when Mr. Gamer's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. GAMBLE] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. BURROWS (when the name of Mr. Smiru of Michigan 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Sırra of Michigan] is paired 
with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurr]. 

Mr. STONE. I inquire whether the Senator from Wyoming 
IMr. CLARK] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ELKINS (after having voted in the negative). At the 
time I voted I did not observe that the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] was absent from the Chamber. I am 
paired with that Senator, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FRYE. I inquire if the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. DANIEL] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. FRYE. I am paired with that Senator, but I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MONEY. My colleague [Mr. McLaurin] has just been 
called from the Chamber. He is unavoidably absent, and is 
paired with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. If he were present, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). At the 
time I cast my vote I had forgotten that I had agreed to pair 
on this question with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BEVERIDGE]. I understand, however, that the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin] has not voted. I therefore trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Indiana to the Senator 
from Virginia, and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to announce, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], that he is paired 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bacon Cummins Hughes Owen 
Borah Davis Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Bristow Dolliver La Follette Simmons 
Brown Fletcher McEnery Smith, S. C. 
Burkett Foster Money Taliaferro 
Clapp Frazier Newlands Tillman 
Clay Gore Overman 

NAYS—38. 
Aldrich Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Bourne Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Depew Jones Scott 
Briggs Dick Kean Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont McCumber Warner 
Burrows Flint Nelson Warren 
Burton vite Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Page 
Crane Guggenheim Perkins 

NOT VOTING—26, 

Baile: Culberson McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Curtis Martin Smith, Mich. 
Beveridge Daniel Oliver Stephenson 
Bradley Dixon Penrose Stone 
Chamberlain Elkins Rayner Taylor 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Shively 


So Mr. La FoLLETTE’S amendment to the amendment of. the 
Committee on Finance was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing substitute and have it read. My amendment will leave the 
Philippine Islands to enjoy and retain the concession of 25 per 
cent which they already enjoy. In other words, the act of 
March 8, 1902, would still remain in force in reference to all 
importations from the Philippine Islands. I should like to have 
the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read to the Senate. 

The Secretary. Amend the substitute amendment on page 1, 


line 5, by striking out the colon after the word “countries” 
and adding the words “ except as provided by existing law now 
in force,” and striking out the remainder of the substitute, so 
that it will read: 

471d. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles com- 
ing into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates of duty 
which are required to be levied, collected, and paid upon like articles 


imported from foreign countries, except as provided by existing law 
now in force. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, it is my purpose to submit 
some remarks upon the amendment. Understanding that the 
Senator from Oklahoma has the preference at this hour, I sup- 
pose I am compelled to yield to him. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, do I understand that the com- 
mittee desires to have a vote, or that it can be taken at this 
time? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is that? 

Mr. FOSTER. It can not, because I want to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised of the 
desire of the Senator from Louisiana to address the Senate be- 
fore a vote is taken. 

Mr. OWEN. Before beginning my remarks, I would ask, 
there being no objection, that I be not expected or required to 
read the various tables which I shall use as illustrative of my 
comments on this bill or any matter which is not essential to 
the statement I desire to submit to the Senate in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to insert certain tables in the RECORD 
without reading, the same to be considered a part of his re- 
marks. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the request? 

Mr. CLAPP. It strikes me, while there may not be any ob- 
jection to it at this time, it is better to preserve the order that 
when a speaker reaches anything which he desires to have 
printed, he call the attention of the Senate to the fact that he 
desires to insert it without reading. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We might want something read. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. It would establish rather a bad precedent, 
I think. 

Mr. CULLOM. We had better adhere to the rule. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection whatever to the rule, It 
will be entirely agreeable to me. The Senate, I am sure, will 
not care to have them read in extenso, as it would take some 
hours, perhaps, to read them. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is a mere matter of form, I think. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, no consideration would induce 
me to propose or contend for a tariff reduction which would 
seriously harm any American industry whose existence is justi- 
fied by the natural resources of our country. 

Upon my oath as a Senator of the United States, I feel 
charged with a solemn responsibility of defending the welfare 
of the people of the United States, including as vigorously and 
as distinctly the interests of the people of Maine, of Rhode 
Island, or of California as the interests of the people of Okla- 
homa. I shall discharge that duty as an American in a broad 
and liberal spirit, with patience, with tolerance, and perfect 
fairness. 

By that sense of duty I have felt impelled-to submit to the 
Senate the reasons which make it impossible for me to support 
H. R. 1438. I can not agree to the passage of this bill without 
the registration of a solemn protest against it.. I plainly see 
the evil results upon the people of the United States, which 
have followed the McKinley bill and the Dingley bill, and which 
must follow the passage of a worse measure. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful that what I shall say will 
not deter the managers of this bill in the Senate in the least 
from their predetermined course, but I deem it my duty to place 
upon the records of the Senate and of the United States the 
reasons which justify my protest and from which future stu- 
dents may perhaps find something of value in determining this 
question, when they shall consider it with intellectual and moral 
integrity and not in a spirit of trade, of barter, or of easy com- 
pliance with the demand of special interests, whose lobbyists 
swarm the corridors of this Capitol. 

Mr. President, mere denunciation of a bill, or of the managers 
of the bill, I regard as serving no good purpose unless proof is 
offered which shall be convincing to thoughtful and honest men 
that the condemnation is thoroughly justified. 

In pointing out the injurious effects of what I shall demon- 
strate to be a monopoly-protecting tariff upon our entire people, 
including every class of consumers, every class of producers, 
every class of manufacturers or distributers or merchants ex- 
cept the masters of monopoly, I shall do so dispassionately, 
with a composed temper and with an earnest desire to offer 
reasons, at least, to those now trusted by our people with power 
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why they should not persist in a policy full of injury and harm 
to the Republic. 

I shall be compelled in this discussion to point out the logical 
consequences of a monopoly-protecting tariff; its effect, its dan- 
gerous effect, in piling up stupendous wealth on the one side in 
the hands of its favorites, and in causing great wretchedness 
and poverty on the other side among the weaker and more de- 
fenseless classes of our people. 

When I point out the unavoidable effect of extreme poverty 
as the necessary complement of unlimited wealth in the hands 
of the few, accumulated under the shelter of law, I wish it 
distinctly understood that the dark picture of human misery 
which the truth compels me to portray breathes from me no 
spirit of pessimism, because I am full of hope. I recognize the 
immediate dawn of better things and an early remedy. The 
increasing intelligence of our people already begins to under- 
stand the causes of these conditions and to formulate the 
natural and reasonable remedy for their correction, The spirit 
of benevolence and of patriotism which characterizes the great 
body of our people and, I rejoice to say, moves a multitude of 
the beneficiaries of our unwise system gives promise for an 
early correction of the injurious consequences which naturally 
follow a prohibitive tariff, with its necessary brood of success- 
ful monopolies, by the reduction of that tariff; if not now, 
through the party in power, then by the unwearied Democracy 
that has been faithfully pointing out its evils for twenty-five 
years. ` I shall endeavor to point out some of the injurious con- 
Sequences of the tariff-engendered monopolies and their crush- 
ing effect upon human life; but in doing so I shall not be under- 
stood as a pessimist, because I am precisely the contrary. 


OPTIMIST. 


Mr. President, I am an optimist; because I feel that the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the Teutonic blood represented in this 
country by millions of men of the northern races of Europe 
and Great Britain and the adopted sons of other great nations 
in our land have an unquenchable love of liberty, of justice, 
and of compassion, and will correct every evil. of our great 


when that day comes, no Senator in this Chamber will be so 
callous as to mock the pledges made to the people in national 
platforms. 

I am an optimist, Mr. President, because of the magnificent 
growth of our Republic under the blessings of liberty. 

From 5,000,000 people in 1800 we have over eighty-five 
millions in 1907. From five billions of wealth in 1800 we have 
a hundred and twenty-five billion in 1909. From a weak nation 
we have become potentially the greatest nation in the world; 
but aboye all, Mr. President, has been our increase in the means 
of intelligence. 

Forests are now conyerted into paper with lightning speed. 
Volumes innumerable, filled with learning upon every subject, 
are crowding into the pathway of knowledge; but chief of all 
the modern newspapers, filled with learning, wit, and humor, 
illustrated with splendid descriptions and photographs of every- 
thing “in the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth,“ are thrust into the hands of the wayfaring 
man for a price incredibly small, so that he who runs may read 
and instantly learn what is transpiring in regard to everything 
of human interest at home and abroad, so that every citizen may 
know at breakfast every fact transpiring on earth that he cares 
to know, from the diplomatic questions of foreign courts to the 
wonderful home run of Casey on the Chicago ball grounds, 
from the market quotations of London and New York to the 
astonishing description of the last wild beast slain on- the 
eastern coast of Africa by one of our very distinguished fellow- 
citizens. 

While it is true that thirty-five thousand millions of dollars 
of the proceeds of human labor in the United States have passed 
into the hands of various corporations, and a very large part 
of all of the net proceeds of American labor have been improp- 
erly acquired by monopoly; and while 7,000,000 women have 
been driven from out the peaceful shelter of the American home 
into commercial rivalry with men; and while 5,000,000 children 
in like manner are being driven under the commercial whip to 
sacrifice their youth, in large part, to the demand of Mammon; 
and while there are many millions of men who regard life with 


Government; because our forefathers distinguished themselves great anxiety, constantly in fear of the drastic power of extreme 


by a love of liberty that dared death in every form to establish 
it and maintain it in the bosom of this Republic; because our im- 
mediate forefathers not only loved liberty, but they practiced that 
form of government which made liberty a working force in the 
administration of this Government from the days when the town 
meeting in New England, in Massachusetts, Mr. President, in Con- 
necticut, and in Rhode Island instructed their representatives 
according to the will of a free people. In those good old days 
when the Representative was not a machine-made politician, but 
was a Representative in the highest and best sense—of repre- 
senting directly the opinions and the commercial interests of the 
common people who sent him. 

I am an optimist because of my perfect confidence in the great 
body of the American people, whose stability, patriotism, and 
common sense will control this country and direct it along sound 
paths of good government; because I see in many directions 
the gradual restoration of the right and power of the peo- 
ple to select their public servants directly, and directly require 
them to carry out their will. I rejoice to see the establishment 
of the initiative and referendum in Maine and in Oregon and 
in other States, as well as in Oklahoma, and the establishment 
of the direct primary in so many of our States. 

I rejoice to see the people instructing their legislatures in the 
selection of Senators, and while I did not receive any report 
from the Senator from Michigan, as chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States I had the honor to submit 
during the last Congress for the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, I have felt justified in being an optimist 
because I was able to point out 24 States in the Union that had 
requested from their legislative assemblage this restoration to 
the people of their ancient right of rule. 

Now, Mr. President, I am an optimist, notwithstanding the 
hostile attitude of the leaders now in control of the Senate, be- 
cause already there are 29 States, including Michigan, the State 
of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, in which the election of Senators is controlled by 
the direct voice of the people.* It will only be a few short years 
when 46 of the States will be controlled in this manner; and 


e Alabama, Arkan California, Florida, Georgie. Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, aryland 1 i uri, 
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poverty and lack of employment, still I see that the American 
workmen, in the factories of our land, have exhibited a net 
output per capita of over twelve hundred dollars, from which 
the legitimate demand on him for the support of an American 
family can be met and still leave a large surplus earning. _ 

The American people have shown that they are far more than 
abundantly capable of sustaining themselves and making the 
most substantial contribution to the wealth of the Republic 
and of the world and still leave themselves reasonable leisure. 

And, finally, Mr. President, I am an optimist because I believe 
that the American people—who love liberty, who believe in self- 
government, who believe in mercy and in charity as well as in 
industry and providence—will see to it that this Government is 
so conducted by their representatives that in the future there 
shall be a more equitable distribution of the proceeds of human 
labor; that we shall change the present policy, whose inevitable 
tendency is the useless, the vulgar, and insane enrichment of 
the few at the expense of the misery and sorrow and of the 
physical and spiritual degeneration of millions of men, women, 
and children who are now submerged by the devices of com- 
mercialism gone mad. 

The bill should not pass, 

BECAUSE IT IS CONTRARY TO THE WILL OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Mr. President, the American people were promised by both 
parties a reduction of the tariff, and had a right to expect 
substantial reduction. The representatives of one-half of the 
people, assembled at Denver, emphasized this matter most vig- 


orously in the Democratic platform in the following language: 


We welcome the belated promise of tariff reform now offered by the 
Republican party. * * * 


This platform declared: 


The people can not safely intrust the execution of this important 
work to a pa which is so deeply obligated to the highly protected 
interests as is the Republican party. 


This platform states: 


We call attention to the significant fact that the promised relief 
was postponed until after the coming election—an election to succeed 
in which the 3 party must have the same support from the 
beneficiaries of the high 5 res | as it has always heretofore 
received from them; and to the further fact that during years of unin- 
terrupted power no action whatever has been taken by the Republican 
Congress to correct the admittediy existing tariff iniquities. 


This platform further: declared: 
We fayor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
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The party to which I have the honor to belong has, since 
1876, demanded a proper reform of the inequalities, injustices, 
and false pretenses of a tariff controlled by selfish interests at 
the expense of the American people. 

It never has, Mr. President, at any time contemplated so re- 
ducing the tariff as to injuriously affect any legitimate industry 
whatever. On the contrary, while it has pointed vigorously to 
the fraud and false pretenses of the monopoly protecting tariff, 
it alWays has been mindful of the rights of capital legitimately 
employed in manufacture, and equally mindful of labor em- 
ployed in industries established under the shelter of our tariff 


system. 
In 1884 the Democratic national platform said: 


in the execution to this plain dictate of justice; all tasa- 
ll be limited to the requirements of economical government. 
he necessary reduction of taxation can and must be effected without 
me 5 ee labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
foreign labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to corer any increased cost of production which may esist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

The practice of writing these schedules at prohibitive rates 
and preventing competition and engendering monopoly has been 
fiercely condemned by the Democracy as “ robbery of the great 
majority for the benefit of the few” (1892). It has de- 
manded a constitutional tariff drawn for the purpose of revenue, 
but has not condemned the unavoidable incidental protection 
which any tariff for revenue, or for revenue only, unavoidably 
affords, and which will always be found sufficient for the inci- 
dental protection of legitimate industry. 

The reason why protection AS PRACTICED has been de- 
nounced as “robbery” is because such schedules have been 
drawn not for constitutional reyenue purposes, but to shelter 
monopoly and permit monopoly to wrongfully tax the people 
under the color of a pretended revenue law. 

The party to whieh I have the honor to belong, therefore 
(1908), weleomed the promise of tariff reform offered by the 
Republican party in 1908 on the basis of “ the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad,” for the obvious 
reason that a tariff so drawn would necessarily be a tariff for 
revenue with only such incidental protection as justice and 
common sense requires, 

It was this kind of tariff law drawn in 1846, with which both 
parties were well satisfied in 1856. If this law were now so 
drawn, the contention between the two great parties on this is- 
sue would necessarily cease. [For party platforms compared 
see Exhibit 11.] 

The party leaders of both great parties declared the purpose 
of reducing the tariff downward. No manner of explanation 
or evasion can alter the substantial truth that it was the ex- 
pressed will of the American people making itself felt through 
both party platforms and through both party leaders that there 
should be a substantial reduction of tariff duties. 

The Republican platform of 1908 declares “ unequivocaliy "— 
a remarkable word in a platform, and suggests the purpose of 
equivocation—“ for revision of the tariff by special session of 
the Congress immediately following the inauguration ef the 
next President,” and says: 

In all tariff legislation the true ee or of 8 is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as T equal the ed apices be- 
tween cost of production at home and 8 a reason- 
able profit to erican industries. 


= platform also says that it is the Republican policy— 


reserve without — duties the security against foreign 
— ynan to which American manufacturers, farmers, and 

Sta o entitled. but also to maintain the high standard of living of = 

wage-workers of this country, who are the most direct 1 

the protective system. 

_ Bwcessive duties are here condemned by the leaders of the Re- 
publican party, and in 1904 the Republican platform declared: 
measure of protection should al s at least equat the 
Pty A the cost of production at home and abroad. z oar: 

Even in the majority report of the House committee, page 
2, section 1, they declared : 


While duties should be protective, they should be a ted as nearly 
as ae to represent the difference in cost of of production at home and 
abroad. 


IT VIOLATES THE REPUBLICAN PLEDGES. 


The rates of the bill submitted by the Finance Committee 
average higher than the Dingley bill and are not a reduction 
at all. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance ostentatiously sets 
forth 379 items on which reductions are made. 


These reductions, as will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 5 and by Exhibit 12, I here submit, are items of no na- 
tional importance. Two hundred and seventy-four of these 
items involve articles whose imports are less than $25,000, or 
severally less than one-thirtieth part of 1 penny gross imports 
per capita. The table which I submit gives the items in excess 
where the imports of such articles amounted to over $25,000, 
and the table discloses the fact that the total imports except- 
ing lumber was extremely small, and that the pretended reduc- 
tions are of no impertance, while the increases are of substantial 
importance, 

Mr. President, this bill should not passs, because it violates the 
pledges of the Republican party and of the Republican leader 
during the last campaign. The party platform, I have shown 
above, is unequivocal. Its reasonable and natural interpreta- 
tion is plain. The Senator from Indiana on May 25 set forth 
at great Iength the declarations of the President of the United 
States, quoting him as pledging the American people— 

Genuine and honest revision * * + substantially a revision down- 
ward, though there will probably be a few exceptions— 

As deliveréd by the President September 24, 1908. 

No wonder the Republican Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son] demands to know what this special session was called for, 
if it was merely to rewrite the Dingley bill. 

No wonder the Republican Senators from Iowa, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin and other States vehe- 
mently protest against this betrayal of the party pledge. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will explain in vain to the Ameri- 
ean people that it was not the purpose of the party to have a 
substantial revision downward, as the President said, September 
24, 1908, at Milwaukee. 

The President in his inaugural address reiterated his con- 
struction of the purposes of the party, as was strongly pointed 
out by the Senator from Indiana, and stated in the most positive 
manner: 

It is im ti a 
good faith oe — ppi Easan ag promises „ 
party in Aad 

And on December 17 last the President is quoted as having 
said before the Ohio Society: 


Better no revision at all, better that the new Dill should fail, 


unless 
we bare an honest and thorough revision on the basis lala down and 


the principles outlined in the party platform. 


The Republican platform declared in 1904 for a tariff law 
merely “equal to the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad,” and in 1908 likewise declared for— 


Such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of produc- 
at home and — 


And yet the leaders of that party, neither in the House nor 
in the Senate, have concerned themselves to compile the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad,” although 
they have submitted many volumes of thousands of pages of 
confused miscellany, a small portion under oath, a large portion 
not under oath, with no safeguard whatever, and coming from 
selfish interests seeking the privilege of monopoly over the 
American people. 

When I. as a Senator of the United States, representing the 

people of the United States, from Maine to California, and en- 
titled by the honor and dignity of my position to a proper an- 
swer, demand to know “ why the difference in the cost of pro- - 
duction at home and abroad” had not been compiled as a basis 
for the drafting of this statute, the Senator from New Hamp- 
2 rises in his place and solemnly advises me that my inquiry 
“absurd.” [Turning to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
ir. GALLINGER.] He will find his remarks on page 2134 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The suggestion is made by other Republican leaders that the 
information can not be obtained, and when I myself offer over 
446 items which had been compiled ten years ago by Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, they show themselves ac- 
quainted with the matter, confess that this information can be 
obtained, and plead that the report is not up to date, 

The Senator from Rhode Island, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, rises in his place and, with a fine sense of humor 
excited by my request and inquiry why the difference in cost of 
production had not been compiled, advises me with amused satire 
that he will have a clerk compile for me a list of publications 
relating to the tariff, but will be unable to furnish me with the 
intelligence to digest them. 

I shall not question the intelligence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, nor shall I reply to him in kind. I 
appeal from him to the American people, who will not hold him 
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guiltless for his callous and reprehensible conduct in this 
matter. 

Mr. President, I keenly regret to feel impelled to comment in 
this manner upon the conduct of public business in the Senate. 
Not only has the chairman of the Committee on Finance not 
furnished the Senate “the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad;” not only has he not made a proper re- 
port to the Senate in regard to this matter; not only has he 
replied with satirical indifference to a respectful demand for 
proper information which he was charged with the duty of ob- 
taining, but he has withheld information upon this point ob- 
tained by our Department of State, through the German Goy- 
ernment, for the express purpose of our enlightenment. He has 
done, Mr. President, what is infinitely more reprehensible; he 
has refused to the Senator of Virginia and to the other Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Finance Committee the privilege 
of having the same information as he himself has enjoyed by 
virtue of being an officer of this body; and when, Mr. President, 
his attention is called to this unjust and unconstitutional con- 
duct, he justifies it by quoting from an evil precedent of Demo- 
cratic origin and seemed to think he had fully answered for 
this breach of duty. 

Mr. President, 2 bad Democratic precedent is no more re- 
spectable to me than a bad precedent from any other source. 

The conduct of the chairman of the Committee on Finance in 
holding secret meetings with regard to this public matter and 
in giving repeated confidential audiences to the agents of mo- 
nopoly, whose advice is influencing the various paragraphs of 
this bill in their own interests against the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, is a bad precedent either to set or to follow, and puts 
the management of the Senate of the United States under the 
suspicion of a want of frankness and of a want of sincerity in 
drawing these schedules, It is of the highest national im- 
portance that the Senate of the United States and every Member 
of it should not only be above suspicion, but, as far as possible, 
beyond danger of being deceived or misled. 

This evil precedent has already borne bad fruit, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance has been induced to put into 
this bill and to retain in this bill many so-called “jokers ”— 
that is, words and phrases, innocent in appearance, with far- 
reaching consequences, favorable to the beneficiary and unfavor- 
able to the people. These devices have already been pointed out 
on the floor, and I shall not pause to enumerate them. No court 
of justice, and no high official of government charged with a 
sacred trust should permit himself to conduct “ star-chamber 
proceedings,” because it is almost sure to bring upon himself the 
odium of suspicion and public hostility as a Member of the 
United States Senate. 

I enter my emphatic protest against this conduct of the public 
business as a precedent. It should not be permitted to stand 
as a precedent, 

The poor excuse that the Democratic Members were lately 
furnished with the assistance of two statisticians does not in 
the least degree excuse this grossly improper method of conduct- 
ing the public business. These experts were not furnished until 
it was too late to use their services advantageously for the 
proper digest and amendment of this bill. 

For over a year the Republican Members have given it out 
that they were preparing this bill, and yet with all this time 
they have never yet furnished either the House or Senate with 
“the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad” 
of the items in the paragraphs of the Dingley bill, which they 
were honor bound to do by the platform of 1904 and by the plat- 
form of 1908, which required the redrawing of these paragraphs 
on this precise basis. 

They can furnish no explanation of this astonishing and 
shocking neglect of duty, except perhaps the explanation offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina, who humorously apolo- 
gized for them— 


That they could not be expected to furnish a rope with which to hang 
themselves, 


Is it possible, Mr. President, that men of nobility and char- 
acter, that Senators trusted by the people with such power, 
have knowingly refused to compile “the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad” on the items of the Dingley 
bill for our present guidance because they intended to break 
faith with the American people and did not dare to make the 
truth manifest by compiling this damning evidence of their 
betrayal of their party pledges? 

Whatever the purpose, Mr. President, the responsible authori- 
ties of the Senate in charge of this bill have furnished every- 
thing else except the evidence in pojnt, and have obscured the 
issues both in the Senate and House by many volumes of undi- 


gested and undigestible matter, as well calculated to confuse 
the mind of an intelligent and laborious legislator as the huge 
volumes of testimony bundled before the petit jury in the crim- 
inal-rich cases, for the purpose of befogging the issue and as- 
suring a miscarriage of justice. 

In answer to my resolute demand for this information, the 
managers of the Senate, presenting and sustaining this bill, 
undertook to ridicule and discourage the inquiry. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance [Mr. ALDRICH] indulges in 
satire, evasion, and suggests a lack of intelligence in the inquiry. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] declares 
the inquiry absurd. The Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER] 
suggests that Senators can not expect to be fed with an intel- 
lectual spoon, and so forth. And this is the utterly contemptible 
and pusillanimous manner in which party pledges are redeemed. 
This is the answer made to a respectful inquiry, why this infor- 
mation is not furnished as to “ the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad,” and why this bill is not written 
in the light of this evidence, as the party pledged itself to do to 
the American people. 

Mr. President, the Republican leaders in charge of this bill 
occupy a position absolutely and utterly indefensible. They 
have boldly and openly violated the pledges of the party and 
have sacrificed the interests of the American people to benefit 
those selfish interests which are using these high schedules for 
the purpose of sheltering monopoly. 

Mr. President, I can not help but believe that the Republican 
leaders, acting through the subtle influence of machine politics, 
have been led into a support of these high schedules without 
fully realizing that they are violating their party pledges, which 
confines them to the difference of the cost of production at home 
and abroad, but having made the error, defend it from false 
pride of opinion. 

They have been, not perhaps quite hypnotized, but over- 
whelmed with the “ power of suggestion“ enveloping them and 
creating the atmosphere and controlling environment established 
by a swarm of attorneys, special pleaders, and fascinating rep- 
resentatives of the high-tariff beneficiaries. 

They seem to have entirely lost sight of the principle of pro- 
tection taught by their forefathers and defended by their own 
platform. This bill ought not to pass 


BECAUSE IT VIOLATES THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF LEGITIMATE PROTECTION, 
WHICH DOES NOT ENGENDER OR DEFEND MONOPOLY. 


This bill ought not to pass, because it violates the principle 
of protection from beginning to end. 

Mr. President, if there is one thing that ought to be more 
thoroughly understood than another in this country it is— 


The principle of legitimate protection. 


There is not the slightest doubt about what it means from the 
days of Alexander Hamilton to this good day. The meaning of 
protection is absolutely clear to all students of economy, and 
that is a duty under a constitutional revenue tariff, so levied 
as to equal “the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad,” and thus enable the American manufacturer to meet 
on equal terms the competition of the foreign manufacturer, 
who enjoys cheaper labor or more favorable conditions, but 
not to establish monopoly by prohibitive duties. 

Alexander Hamilton, in his famous report on the encourage- 
ment of manufacturers, gives the reasons for.this policy. It 
was accepted by Washington, by Jefferson, by Madison, by 
Andrew Jackson, and various Democratic leaders down to the 
days of Samuel J. Tilden and Grover Cleveland, and has not 
been denied, as far as I am informed, by any great Democratic 
leader. 

The Democratic platform of 1884 vigorously declared that in 
reducing the tariff the reduction— 

Must be effected without depriving American labor of the ability to 
compete successfully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any cost of produc- 


increased 
tion which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages pre- 
vailing in this country. 


And the Republican platform of 1904 says: 


The measure of protection should siwaya, at least, equal the difer- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. 


And this doctrine is repeated again in the tariff of 1908 in the 
following words: 


The true 3 of protection is best maintained by the imposition 
of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. 


The Republican platform of 1908, however, adds the words: 
Together with a reasonable profit to American industries. 
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This latter is not the doctrine of protection. It is the political 
wedge of monopoly. It is the latest political device of those 
who have been fraudulently building up monopoly under color 
of the doctrine of protection. 

The Democrats have sincerely and justly declared Repub- 
lican protection” a fraud and the shelter of monopoly. The 
Republicans have unjustly and deceitfully declared the Demo- 
cratic tariff for revenue to be free trade. 

I shall undertake, Mr. President, to show that the tariff under 
the doctrine for revenue would be three times as high as a tariff 
drawn purely for purposes of protection under the principles 
laid down in the Republican platform of equaling the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, if it were honestly 
drawn. 

The Democratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue is not free 
trade or anything which approximates it. It is a tariff high 
enough to abundantly afford every protection to any American 
industry which it has an honest right to ask, as I shall imme- 
diately show. 

The Democratic doctrine has been the correct one; that is, a 
tariff as low as economical government will permit, and not so 
low as to injure any legitimate industry established under our 
tariff system, contending that a tariff for revenue properly drawn 
will meet by incidental protection every legitimate demand. 

I shall not pause to discuss the difference between the two 
parties. I shall content myself with showing that this bill does 
not conform to the principle of legitimate protection, absolute or 
incidental, laid down by either party, but under the pretense of 
protecting American labor and American capital legitimately 
employed it is written in such a manner as to utterly ignore the 
principles of protection as taught by the Republicans themselves. 
This will be perfectly obvious to any man who will take the 
schedules submitted under the head of “ Estimated revenues of 
this bill,” of April 12, 1909, showing the rates proposed by this 
present bill and the comparison of the rates with the Dingley bill. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The cost of production depends on materials and labor. 

Materials are as cheap in the markets of the world to the 
American as to the European, except as we tax import of raw 
material by our own statute. Our policy, with few exceptions, 
is to admit raw material free, so that the question of the rel- 
ative cost of materials is of very small relative importance. 

Our manufacturers get free raw materials for their export 
business by refund of duties paid. 

Many materials are cheaper in the United States than they 
10 abroad, except where controlled by our unrestrained monop- 
olies. 

LABOR COST. 

Labor cost in wages in the protected industries, measured by 
efficiency and the purchasing power of wages paid to labor, is 
approximately the same in the United States as in Europe, ex- 
cept where the American wage-earner is highly organized. 

1. I shall undertake to show that this is true by showing that 
the money paid American labor in protected industries is ap- 
proximately on an average but little more than that paid in 
Europe. 

2. That the American workman is twice as efficient, and be- 
cause of efficiency is entitled to twice the wage of the 
workman, and that the difference in labor cost compared to the 
value of the product is in favor of the American manufacturer. 

3. I shall undertake to show that $150 of wages in the 
United States buys only what a hundred dollars buys in Europe 
in manufactured goods, and for this reason the American man- 
ufacturer does not pay his labor as much in proportion to work 
done as the European manufacturer. 

4, I shall undertake to show, finally, that the total percentage 
of wages to the gross product of all American manufacturers 
is only 17.8 per cent of the gross value of the product, and, 
therefore, that the difference in the cost of production in the 
United States and abroad must be on an average less than this 
percentage. If labor abroad cost half as much as in the United 
States, as the high protectionists pretend, then the difference in 
cost of production necessary to be provided for by a purely pro- 
tective tariff would be less than the average of 10 per cent, 
while a revenue tariff would be between 30 and 40 per cent. 

I shall undertake to show the bad effect of a prohibitive 
tariff on wages, on commerce, on distribution of wealth, and in 
corrupting of public and private life. 

8. Effect of prohibitive tariff. 
ON WAGES. 

(a) Has lowered wages relative to product. 

(b) Has lowered wages in protected industries compared to 
unprotected industries, 


(c) Has lowered purchasing power of wages. 

(d) Has established monopoly, and, consequently, 

1. Has prevented or obstructed the organization of labor. 

2. Restricted output and diminished demand for labor. 

3. Has substituted foreign pauper labor for American labor. 

4, Has required ruinous hours. 

5. Subjected labor to bad housing, bad water, insanitary con- 
ditions. 

6. Has increased mortality of labor. 

7. Has destroyed political liberty of its labor in large 


measure. 

8. Has impaired labor’s commercial independence. 

9. Has appropriated all the net proceeds of labor and accumu- 
lated it in the hands of the few. : 


ON COMMERCE. 


(a) Has weakened our imports and exports. 

(b) Has diminished the output of smaller factories, depend- 
ing for material on monopolies. 

(c) Has raised prices in United States 50 per cent above the 
prices abroad, thus diminishing consumption. 

1. This means a ruinous tax on the man or woman with 
fixed income. A man with income of $1,500 has one-third of 
income confiscated by monopolies’ high prices. 

This affects all men with fixed income. The clerk, the sery- 
ant, the government employee, the pensioner, the man receiving 
fixed return from investment, yields one-third of it all to 
monopoly. 

ON DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


1. It has piled up enormous wealth in few hands, which now 
grows with accumulating force, absorbing all natural oppor- 
tunities of life. The oil fields, coal, ore, timber, transportation, 
and transmission services, municipal franchises, real estate, 
water powers, with the inevitable result, if not checked, of 
commercial mastery and commercial slavery and destruction 
of political independence. 

2. It has corrupted our public life, our elections, our cities, 
our courts, legislatures, and executive officers, and our private 
citizens, 

FIRST. RELATIVE LABOR COST. 


Mr. President, I wish to point out the relative labor cost, be- 
cause in considering this matter as a student, I have faithfully 
undertaken to do so. What I shall say will be as a student of 
this matter and not as a mere controversialist—and I defy 
the Committee-on Finance to challenge the accuracy of the 
figures which I submit to the Senate—the labor cost of material 
is the first great factor that ought to be considered by the Sen- 
ate. The percentage which labor bears to various products, as 
shown by our statistical tables, is carefully set forth in Exhibit 
1, taken from volumes 7-10 on manufactures of our federal 
census. 

It is true that the Census Bureau neglected to work out the 
percentages of labor cost, but that is a mathematical problem 
easy of solution, to which I have given industrious attention. 
I call the attention of the Senate to these percentages, which 
are of yital importance if this bill is to be writen in a spirit 
of integrity. From this table it appears that labor’s share of 
the gross product in the food industries was 5.7 per cent; in 
textiles, 19.5 per cent; in iron and steel, 22.10 per cent; lumber, 
274 per cent; leather industries, 16.5 per cent; in paper and 
printing, 21.6 per cent; in liquors and beverages, 8.9 per cent; 
in chemicals and allied products, 8 per cent; clay, glass, and 
stone products, 37.1 per cent; in metals and metal products, 
12.7 per cent; tobacco products, 18.9 per cent; for vehicles for 
land transportation, 34.4 per cent; in shipbuilding, 35.2 per cent; 
in miscellaneous industries, 19.9 per cent. 

The average of wages paid to labor, compared with the gross 
product in the 14 great industries, therefo: 


representin: 
accept it without a murmur and without a protest. They have 


neglected to point out the difference of the cost of production - 


at home and abroad. I have undertaken to do so, and to put 
upon the records of the Senate a lasting memorial of what this 
cost is, that they shall not leave this matter without explana- 
tion to the people of the United States. It shall be recorded 
and it is recorded by the tables which I shall immediately sub- 
mit. 

Mr. President, before I submit these tables, however, I wish 
to call attention to the report of Carroll D. Wright. I have sug- 
gested heretofore to the managers of this bill that they might 
consult the tables of Carroll D. Wright with advantage. He 
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offers 446 different articles, with the total labor cost measured 
to the cent in each and every one of them, taking this informa- 
tion from the United States, from Germany, from Belgium, from 
England, and he verifies in these particular instances the ac- 
curacy of our general tables taken from the Census Bureau. 

_ Obviously, the difference in the percentage which the wages 
of labor abroad would bear to manufactured products in like 
great industries will be somewhat similar to the percentage in 
this country. Wages are somewhat cheaper abroad in the pro- 
tected industries than they are in this country, and if the aver- 
age wage was only half abroad what it is at home, the differ- 
ence in the cost of wages at home and abroad would not exceed 
10 per cent ad valorem on the gross products of labor in all of 
our 14 great groups of manufacturing industries; but when it 
is remembered that American labor is twice as productive in 
this country as it is abroad, even this 10 per cent disappears. 
Notwithstanding this important and vital fact, the representa- 
tives of high protection continually declaim that a 50 per cent 
tariff is almost solely and exclusively in the interest of the 
American laborer and for the protection of the American manu- 
facturer from bankruptcy. 


THE LOWER WAGES IN EUROPE OFFSET BY GREATER EFFICIENCY OF AMERI- 
CAN LABOR. 


James G. Blaine once said: 


That the actual labor cost of the American product is less because 
the effectiveness of American labor was superior to that of the working- 
1an of any other nation on earth. e 


Prof. William G. Clark, indorsed as an authority by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], in the Engineering 
Magazine for May, 1904, submits a table, which he bases on 
official data, showing the comparative productivity of American 
labor for the year 1900, as follows, to wit: 

American, average annual output 


Canadian, average annual output — 
Australian, average annual output 


— $2,450 
1, 455 
900 


French, average annual output 640 
England, average annual output 556 
German, average annual output& „ 460 


I do not assert that these figures are strictly correct, but be- 
lieve it will be generally conceded that the American workman 
has at least twice the efficiency of the European workman, be- 
cause of the use of superior machinery, modern appliances, and 
more effective invention, 


PER CENT OF WAGES TO VALUE OF PRODUCT NOT CONSIDERED IN TARIFF 
RATES OF PENDING BILL. 


The percentage which labor receives upon the gross product in 
the textiles industry, for example, as compiled by our own census 
on manufactures, is only 19.5 per cent; and yet when the woolen 
schedule, for example, is examined, the present bill puts yarn, 143 
per cent (par. 373); knit fabrics, 141 per cent (par. 374) ; plushes 
and other pile fabrics, 141 per cent; wool advanced in any man- 
ner beyond scouring, 140 per cent; woolen cloths or worsted, 134 

per cent (par. 374); blankets, 107 per cent; flannels for under- 
wear, 143 per cent; dress goods, coat linings, and so forth, 105 
per cent (par. 376); felts, not woven, 95 per cent; wearing ap- 
parel, clothes, dolman, jackets, ulsters, and so forth, for ladies 
and children, 80 per cent; hats of wool, 92 per cent; shawls, 92 
per cent; woolen carpets, 114 per cent (par. 389). 

Grossly violating the principle of protection, even from the 
Republican standpoint, and even in cotton cloth, which is par- 
ticularly needed by our poorest people, cotton carpets are taxed 
50 per cent (par. 389) ; cotton cloth 42 per cent, and as high as 
61 per cent for different kinds of cotton cloth; cotton handker- 
chiefs, 55 per cent; cotton sleeve linings, 58 per cent. 
` Mr. President, the cost of labor in transforming wool and 
cotton into cloth is small. It does not exceed an average of 25 
per cent, and in England it is slightly more than in the United 
States, because the labor there is not so efficient as in the 
United States; and the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad as far as the labor cost in cotton and woolen 
cloth is concerned is almost a negligible quantity. 

It will not do, Mr. President, to attempt to deceive anyone 
by pretending that the difference in cost of production of items 
on this bill af home and abroad is not available, or that it 
would take years to compile it, as the managers of this bill have 
asserted on the floor of the Senate during this debate. It is 
available, and it has been collected on many sample products. 

I had the honor to submit to the Senate, during the present 
session, the report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
of 1898, who carefully examined into this question of costs, giv- 
ing the precise amounts of costs in 446 instances, And in re- 
gard to woolen goods he shows that No. 1 woolen yarn can be 


made at a labor cost of 5.44 per cent of the finished product 
(S. Doc. 20, 55th Cong., 3d sess., p. 84); that woolen yarn 
No. 2 could be made with a labor cost of 4.74 per cent of the 
finished product; that woolen yarn No. 3 could be made for 
7.11 per cent of the finished product; that woolen yarn No. 4 
could be made for 6.49 per cent of the finished product; that 
woolen yarn No. 5 could be made at a cost of 7.71 per cent of 
the finished product; that woolen yarn No. 6 could be made at 
a labor cost of 9.29 per cent of the finished product; and 
including the entire cost of labor in transformation materials, 
which are shown in No, 426, that woolen cloth in the United 
States, 55 inches wide, 24 ounces to the yard, can be made ata 
labor cost of 16.44 per cent of the finished product. 

But the Committee on Finance approve a rate of 143 per cent 
on woolen yarn. 5 

Mr. President, if I should point out all of such inequalities 
between the cost of production at home and abroad and the 
rates fixed by this bill, with its 4,000 items, it would require 
a volume and many days of time. I therefore content myself 
with a complete demonstration of the general character of this 
bill in its indifference to the principles of protection as laid 
down in the Republican platform, and will then proceed with 
other considerations. 

I take a few items from Carroll D. Wright's report, giving the 
cost of labor in transforming wool into blankets in the United 
States, compiled by him under the instructions of the Senate ten 
years ago, and of woolen cloth. 

He explains that this work was obtained directly from the 
manufacturers by the Department of Labor, using “ experts 
from the department, detailed for that purpose.” 

He shows the total cost of labor in blankets, cloth, and woolen 
yarns to be from 5 per cent to 30 per cent. 


{From report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 1898, by 
experts on cost, in answer to Senate resolution.] 


Woolen goods. 
No. 390.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound 


nd, 
White; best de; all wool; warp, 16 cut; filling, 10 cut; 46 threads 
of ware and 38 picks of filling per inch; size, 72x80 inches; weight, 6 
pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


e ee 


No. 391.—-Blankets; United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 

White; navy; all wool; warp, T4 cut; 2 i cut; 24 threads of 
warp Feet 24 picks of filling per inch; size, 58x78 inches; weight, 3% 
poun: 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


TORK) este vesccnccesestctideasdcsstuucetdenvasupe 


No. 392.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
White; medium grade; all wool; same general description as prod- 
uct No. 390, but made of cheaper quality wool. 


Percent 
| Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0.13 18. 67 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 57 81.43 

ee . OSS 


No. 393.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
All wool; warp, 11 cut; filling, 9 cut; 23% threads of warp and 27 
picks of filling per inch; size, 58x76 inches; weight, 2 pounds. . 


Per cent 

Amount. of total 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 1417 $1.40 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 3090 68. 60 
e T AIN T E A E S . 4513 100. 00 
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Woolen goods—Continued. 


No. 394.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 

White: best grade; cotton warp and wool fill ling; warp, No. 16; fill- 
ing, 10 cut; 52 threads of warp and 42 picks of filling per inch; 
60x72 inches ; weight, 5 pounds, 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 125 15. 76 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 608 84.24 
Aan EAR E O 8 «798 | 100.00 

No. 395.—Blankets: United gaily 1897; unit, 1 po 
` White; mixed cotton and wool; warp, 10 cut; ming 5 cut; 36 
threads of warp and 36 picks of Alling per inch; inches; 


weight, 5 


pounds. 


Per cent 
Amount. of total, 


Cost of labor in-transforming materials 16.71 
Cost of materials and all other it items except labo: M 83. 29 
CCC . 100. 00 


No. 892.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
White; medium grade; all wool ; ‘same genera’ description as product 
No. 390, but made of cheaper quality woo 


Cost of labor in transforming materials ......... 
Cost of materials and all pe items except labor 


No. 393.—Blankets: pang States ; 3 unit, 1 pound. 
All wool; warps, 1 fillin, 9 cut; 238 threads of warp and 27 
picks of filling per 28 7 58x76 inches; weight, 2 pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor. 


No. 394.—Blankets; United States; 1897; 1 he poun 
White; best grade; cotton warp and wool fil sor No. 16; fill- 
805 10 cut; 52 threads of warp and 42 picks of ling per inch; " size, 
x72 inches ; weight, 5 pounds. 


Per cent 

Amount, of total. 

Cost of labor in transforming materials............... MOTA $0.125 15, 76 

Cost of materials and all other items except labor. anes -668 84.24 
eld ³xàvꝝ -793 


No. 400.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 


und. 
Horse; medium grade; all wool ; warp and filling, 5327 299 aae 22 


threads of warp and 22 picks of filling per inch; s inches ; 
weight, 7 poun 
Per cent 
Cost of labor in transforming materials. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
Walle E T E N EN 


No. 401.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 

Horse; plaid; all wool; warp and filling both Beut: 213 threads 
warp, and 17 picks of filing per inch; size, 78x80 0 inches; weight, 5 
pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials.. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


Woolen goods—Continued. 


No. 402.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 

Horse; low grade; mixed wool and cotton; warp and filling, both 
4cut; 20 threads of warp and 20 picks of filling per inch; size, 84x90 
inches ; weight, 7 pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials ........-..-...--. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
Total cost....... knUd¥ die Up Saccopatyandanis sacentuad 
No. 403.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
Horse; blue; cotton warp and "wool filling warp, No. 10; ailing. 
4-cut; 34} th threads of warp and 48 picks of filling per inch; size, 84x! 


inches ; weight, 7 pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


Total cost s.. ee e 


No. 404.—Blankets: Low mpegs 1897 ; unit, 1 pound. 
White; all wool; medium quality. 


Cost of labor in 5 F vat che sunbeansonsser 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
Total ent. „„es 3 


No. 408.— Cloth: United States; March, 1898; unit, 1 yard. 

Beever; 54 inches . wel ht, 29 ounces per yard; warp yarn, No. 
16 colored cotton; weft arn, | of 21 run and 4 of 1 run shoddy; 85 
ends of warp and 62 3 of weft per inch. 


Per cent 

Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 240 . 20 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 6.11 71.80 


No. 406.—Cloth: United States; March, 1898; unit, 1 yard. 
Cassimere; 54 inches wide; weight, 203 ounces per yard; warp yarn, 


a Frat weft yarn, 21 run; ends of warp and 36 picks of weft per 
Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials 755 $0. 20 23. 81 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor. - 64 76.19 
Gta) PER EOE e | 200. 00 
No. 407.—Cloth: United States; March, 1898; unit, 1 Lota 
Cassimere; 54 inches 3 weight, 22 ounces pr N zan 
ane weft yarn, 2} run; O ends of warp and picks ö 1 fill 
c 
Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 2100 23.80 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor ........... . 6725 76.20 
Total cost J webs meneeha ters 


No. 408.—Cloth: United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 


Cassimere; 54 inches wide; weight, 26 ounces 


ard; w 
at weft yarn, 5-run; 75 ends of warp and 31 eo 


r 
Ba picks ‘of werk 


Amount. Per cent 


of total, 
Cost of labor in transforming materials . $0. 3654 28. 31 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor . 9252 71. 69 
e a E ATA S PEN 1. 2906 100. 00 
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Woolen goods—Continued. 
lear 409.—Cleth: United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Cassimere ; 


s 54 inches wide; 


weight, 20 ounces yard; warp * 
pe ay weft yarn, 5-run; 60 ends 


r 
of warp and 82 pi picks of wef 


Cost of labor in transformin 
Cost of materials 


Woolen goods—Continued. 
Lt 5 nanoa a States ; 8 1897; . 1 yard. i 
ersey; we ounces per yard; Warp ya 
weft yarn, Ter face reight —.— back; Pe ends of ware and 60 
picks of weft per inch. 


Per cent 
*| of total. 


Cost of labor in transforming m 


Amount 


No. 410.—Cloth: United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 

Cassimere ; 55 inches wide; bates ag 22 ounces per yard; =. yarn 
single, double, and twisted, both warp and weft ds of 
warp and 38 picks of weft per inch. 


Se = transforming materials. ............. — 4 90.2163 17.30 
2 5 1. 0337 82.70 
„ Sonu censsccvaceunseaus 3 5 


1.2500 | 100. 00 


No. 411.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Cheviot; 56 inches wide; weight 82 ounces ‘per ya yard; warp 

2-ply No. 24 worsted face ‘and i-run wool; back weft ‘yarn, 24 

face and 2-run back; 86 ends of warp and 60 picks of weft per inch. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


Total OOk „ esdeseoue e 8 as 


No. 412.—Cloth: United States; 23 1897, unit, 1 pu 

Cheviot; 55 inches wide; weight, 28 t, 28 ounces per yard; 1}-run 
pea in both warp and weft; 3 * warp and 82 picks of ett 
per inch. 


—.— labor in transforming materials 
of materials and all pro merge except labor.. 
Total OOE: eee — 3 


No. 413.—Cloth: United States; 1897; unit, 1 1 
Cheviot ; half shoddy ; 56 inches wide; weight 
1g-run yarn is used i n both warp and weft; 28 
ends of weft per in inch, 
Cost of labor in transforming materials t 
a O ae a ¼ sucrelt other tema cenent WIE ce 
Total cost A eee; . 53 100. 00 


Cheviot ; piece dyed ; 55 inches wide; 
threads “of runs each, doubled and twisted, used in bo 
weft; 40 ends of warp and 30 picks of weft per inch. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor — 
oil — 


No. 415. ae United States; 1897; 5 1 ya 

Kersey grade; finely finished; 55 Pain wide ; 27 8 92 
ounces pe per yard ; 44-run yarn is used in both warp and weft; 
of warp and 48 picks of weft per inch. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other 3 except labor 


Total ed e eee 1 


No. 417.— Cloth: United States; Sova, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 

Kersey; piece dyed; 55 inches wide; weight, 32 ounces per 2 H 
warp yarn @ of 7 run and 4 of 23 run; weft yarn, f of 5 run an 3 of 
23 run; 88 ends of warp and 66 picks of weft per inch. 


Cost of labor in transfo: 
Cost of 


—— 2 —ͤ— eens 


ming materials 
materials and all other items except labor 


unit, 1 yard. 
inches wide; we 
run 


No. 418.— Cloth: United States; 1897; 
Koni one-third shoddy ; 56 

yard; warp yarn, 20 ends of 31 
weft yarn, 2 run; 40 ends of w: 


ies 
T 
8 
28 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 09 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 74.91 
Total cost. eesccous e 100. 00 


N —.— — Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 

; half shoddy ; piece dyed; 55 inches wide ; weight, 32 ous 
per yardi, ; warp yarn, f of 3 run and z of 1 run; weft yarn, 21 run 
f warp and 40 —.— of weft per inch. 


Cost of labor in 
Cost of 


-8500 | 100.00 


No. 420.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Prieze; 55 inches ver weight, 82 ounces per 3 H — — yarn, — 
run; weft yarn, 13 run ; 44 ends of warp and 


Cost of la bor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
Total cost. e e 


No. 421.— Cloth: United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Melton; 54 inches wide; weight, 28 ounces per 8 warp yarn, 3 
run; weft yarn, 33 run; 58 ends of warp and 54 picks of weft per 


inch. 
Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
bcd of labor in transforming materials ikoro $0. 2549 25.67 
Cost of materials and all other items except Jabor. 45 . 7381 74. 83 
Total tl „ 


No. 422. —Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Thibet; 55 inches wide; wei zut, 23 ounces per yard; 31 run yarn 


used in both warp and weft; 5 ends of warp and 46 picks of weft 

per inch. b Yes OS — 

Amount. | | Per cent 

Cost of labor in transforming materials | $0. 32 28.57 

Cost of materials and all other items except labor | 5 71.43 
sey eee on Dna Mike be tae ee et Lop Pad ae es Aga ee | 
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Woolen goods—Continued. Woolen goods—Continued. 
No. 423.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. No. „ yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
Thibet; piece dyed ; 55 inches wide; weight, 2² ounces re yard; No. 1 yarn. 
warp yarn, 5 run; weft yarn, 14 run; 46 ends of warp and 32 picks 
of weft per inch, poe De ane 
Cost of labor in transforming materials 80. 0260 5.44 
Cost of materials and all other items except 888 45²² 94.56 
Cost of labor in transforming materialss — Sa 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor Total cost —*ꝛ e 2 0 . 4782 100. 00 
Motel COM. .-cer nesses sranercacancensaeunecscecnsenrene : No. 431.—Woolen yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
B —— —— a ee — No. 2 yarn. 
No lamb eee ant ns teks N ea? git 1 yard. = Percent 
ot; piece dy nches wide; we ounces per : 
e} run yarn used in both warp and weft; 35 ends of warp and 26 Amount. | of total. 
cks of weft per inch. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials Pegs 
: 7 Cost of materials and all other items except labor e 
Total cost eee / S nanpa ASSR EERO 
gutos 0 ep orng mateni except labor > $ W .— Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
se Ete 0. 


No. 425.—Oloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Whip cord; 55 inches wide; weight, 22 ounces per yard; warp yarn, 
52 run and 9 run, twisted; weft yarn, 4 run; 98 ends of warp and 40 Cost of labor in transforming materials 


picks of weft per Inch. Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


No. 433.—Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials . Non S yari 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
Amount. Per cent 
WWW e of total 
No. 426.—Cloth: United States ; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. Cost of labor in transforming materialis s 0382 7.11 
Woolen cloth; 55 inches wide; weight, 23 to 24 pot per yard; See eee —— items except labor ........... 5.487 92. 80 
warp yarn, 2-ply 84 run wool; weft yarn, 2-ply W worsted; 30 picks — — 
per inch. r sum nacsavascwacsasascune -5380 | 100.00 
bis aS 5 yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
0 
Cost of labor in transforming materials ............ 3 cent 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor............ Amount. of total. 
GG AAT 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 0337 5.50 
Cost of materials and all other it items except labor 5788 94. 50 
No. 427.— Cloth: Great Britain; N unit, 1 yard. 8 
Cheviot ; 54 inches wide; worsted warp and woolen weft; warp 2 fold Total cost 2 . 6125 | 100. 00 


No. 10 worsted ; weft No. 94 and No. 3 twist; 20 picks per inch, 


No. 435.—Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 33 yarn. 


Cost of labor in transforming ma 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor cosses 
No. 428.—Cloth: Great Britain; 1897; unit, 1 yard. „ . a a a A 
Melton; 54 inches wide; woolen warp and weft; warp No. 123: wett] M 
No. 12; $2 picks per inch. No. 486.— Woolen yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
o. 4 yarn. 


— 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials l 


Cost of materials and all other items except labor. 70.11 | Cost of labor in transforming material. --5-s1-3014aseam. $0. 0412 6.49 


Cost of materials and all other items except labor . 5938 93.51 
e E E TA -6350 | 100. 00 


No. 429.—Cloth: Great Britain; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Undress worsted; 56 inches wide; woolen warp and weft; warp No. | No. 437.—Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
5 yarn. 


18; weft No, 18; 50 picks per inch. No. 5 
Per cent 
| Amount. of total 
Cost of labor in transforming materials Cost of labor in transforming materials . 80. 0640 10.48 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor ........... Gost of materials and all other items except labor 9 89. 52 
e os scnvnccesscenbadevecsoccctuacpunenestaen 
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Woolen goods—Continued. 
No. 438.—Woolen yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 5 yarn. 


Cost of labor in 


—— 2 — 


No. 439.— Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


No. 51 yarn. 
Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
= 2 labor in transforming materials $0. 1200 2. 87 
of materials and all other items except labor 4165 77.8 
TORT OO 5s inceacctndesactenccswnscanssssucusstndcucenss . 5865 100. 00 


Percent 
Amount. of total. 


$0. 0742 11.88 
5505 88. 12 
6247 | 100.00 


* Line yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
o. 


Amount, peni 
Cost of labor in transforming materials 0637 9.29 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor ........... - 6218 90. 71 
F A O T E RO I TANT .6855 | 100.00 
* 
No. 442.—Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
Amount. 8 
Cost of la bor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor. 
Total cost. De e eee . 


. ae 443.— Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
o. 9 yarn. 


Cost of labor in transforming c NT ASTA 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


No. 8 yarn, 


No. 444.—Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 10 yarn. A 


Per cent 
of total. 


Cost of labor in transforming 


materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


Cost of labor in transforming materials .................----- $0. 0700 26. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 8 78.34 
A a e 100. 


Woolen goods—Continued. 
No. 446.—Woolen yarn: Belgium; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


Per cent 
of total, 


Amount. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


CENSUS TABLES, SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LABOR TO VALUE OF PRODUCT 
IN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I submit the following tables, 
taken from Table 156 of the Abstract of the Census of 1900, 
relative to 15 groups of industries. While these tables can not 
be called microscopically exact, they certainly comprise the best 
evidence available to show the relative return to labor and to 
capital affected by the tariff, and in so far as they lack pre- 
cision are more favorable to capital than to labor, because these 
figures were obtained from the reports of manufacturing estab- 
lishments controlled by capital, and the evidences, therefore, are 
out of the mouths of the manufacturers themselves, but are 
based on watered stocks, and cover returns to capital contained 
in salaries and miscellaneous items which can not be determined. 

These tables which I shall submit will show the capital al- 
leged to be invested in 1890, 1900, and 1905, with the expenses, 
including salaries of officers, amounts paid in wages, amounts 
paid under the head of “ Miscellaneous,” and the amount paid 
for “ materials,” with the value of the product and the profit, 
showing the percentage of profit to capital and the percentage 
paid to labor out of the proceeds of labor, and the percentage 
of wages to the increase of value by manufacture. 

I have been compelled to make these compilations, and am in- 
debted for the calculations to Mr, Josiah H. Shinn, of Washing- 
ton, a statistical expert of high standing, and to Mr. J. J. Me- 
Coy, Actuary of the United States Treasury. The Census Bureau 
neglected to point out in jts tables the comparative reward of 
capital and labor, and I have done so, in order to show the 
truth with regard to it. 

Neither the Committee on Finance nor the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House has seen fit to furnish this in- 
formation to the country, and yet only in this direction and 
by like methods and tables can be determined “the difference 
in cost of labor or of production at home and abroad” on which 
this tariff bill is falsely pretended to be drawn. 

The percentage of labor is worked out in every one of the 
great tables affecting the 14 groups of industries in the United 
States from details gathered with infinite care from the manu- 
facturer himself, and are therefore as favorable to him as 
they might naturally be expected to be. A very interesting 
ratio of the relative wages is found in these tables; that is to 
say, that under this high prohibitive tariff, engendering mo- 
nopolies, the result has followed which might be expected to 
follow—that labor continually receives a diminishing share of 
that which it produces. For instance, taking the textile indus- 
try, in 1890 labor received 22 per cent of the gross product; 
in 1902 it received 20.8 per cent of the gross product; and in 
1905 it received 19.5 per cent. So it will be found all through 
these tables that the monopolies which have been built up upon 
these tariffs have gradually diminished the part which labor 
receives. 

Look at these wonderful tables, showing the profits of the 
various manufacturers of the country by groups of industries. 
Remember the enormous stock-watering operations shown by 
Moody's Manual and by Poor's Manual and the corporation 
statistics of the last fifteen years, and then consider what it 
means when this watered capital on food products pays 16.4 
per cent interest, with a fairly estimated profit, considering 
water, of 32 per cent; on textiles, of 12 per cent, with a fairly 
estimated profit of 24 per cent; on iron and steel, of 10.6 per 
cent, which would be probably 30 per cent; on lumber, of 18.7 
per cent, and probably of nearly 50 per cent; on the industries 
of leather, 13.5 per cent, when it should be at least three times 
that; and so all through the list. 

These monopolies are shown to have the certain enormous 
rates of profits which these tables point out. These tables neces- 
sarily include a multitude of companies whose profits are reason- 
able and just in every respect, who are not monopolists, who are 
doing business on a fair competitive market, so that the profits 
of monopoly are the special profits which swell this total to a 
high figure, and which stand above, and far above, the averages 
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which are given. When there is also taken into consideration 
the fact that on a physical valuation they would not have prob- 
ably one-third of the capital invested which they pretend to 
have by their capital stock; when it is remembered that under 
the head of salaries and miscellaneous expenses and other artful 
methods of bookkeeping the earnings of these monopolies are 
being secretly used and concealed and being invested in vari- 
ous forms of property, it is no exaggeration to say that the earn- 
ings on physical valuation are probably three times what they 
appear to be on the face of the census reports. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of Senators in considering 
these tables and invite them to remember that since 1890 the 
United States has gone through the most remarkable stock- 
watering operation that the civilized world has ever seen, And 
the earning power of labor and of public franchises has been 
capitalized in a multitude of monopolies, which have been estab- 
lished by combining competing enterprises into single companies, 
so that, while the capital of 1890 was in a large measure watered 
stock, it is probably no exaggeration to say that the capital of 
1905 will average probably 66 per cent of water; “ so that 
when you consider the percentage of profit on the capital in 
these tables it should be at least doubled and should be prob- 
ably trebled to give a fair estimate. 

Another item which should be kept in mind is that the men 
who control corporate organizations can allow themselves such 
enormous rewards under the head of salaries that this item is 
also an i t additional item in favor of capital. With 
this explanation, it will be seen that labor’s share of the return 
of the work done in this aggregate group of all the great in- 
dustries relating to manufactured products is very small and, 
after supplying the necessaries of life, leaves labor no surplus; 
the profit of capital, confessedly, is 16.4 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit a tabulated abstract showing 
the profits of capital conceded; also a table of estimated profits 
and a table of probable profits in the 14 great groups of our 
national industries. 

THE MEANING OF WORDS USED IN THE TABLES. 

Salaries —Covers the salaries of officials, salesmen, book- 
keepers, clerks, stenographers; in some cases, superintendents 
and foremen. 

Wages.—The word “ wages” means the wages of workingmen. 

Miscellaneous.—Means (see Special Report of Census, Manu- 
factures, vol. 1, 1905, p. xcix) : 

1. Amount paid for rent of factory or works. 

2. Amount paid for taxes, not including internal revenue. 

3. Amount paid for rent of offices and buildings other than 
factory or works, and for interest, insurance, internabrevenue 
tax, ordinary repairs of buildings and machinery, advertising, 


traveling expenses, and all other sundry expenses not reported 


under the head of “ Materials.” 

Materials.—The word “ materials,” page ci, means: 

1. Cost of components of the product. 

2. Cost of fuel, oil, and waste. 

3. Packing boxes, and materials to make them, 

4. Wrapping paper. 

5. Freights paid by the manufacturers, 

6. Rent of power and heat. 

The salaried officials include the administration force, 
whether of sales, manufacturing, purchasing, advertising, or 
mail orders (p. Ixxiv). 

See Exhibit 1. 


Exursrr 1. 
summary of manufactures by fourteen groups of industries. 
Special Census Report, Manufactures, pt. 1, Ne E 28 et 3 
kepegtn Census, 1000; Manufactures” pt. È p 20, et gedy an d pp: 
inn an 


cxliy and cxlv; with special calculations by J 
J. J. McCoy, actuary of United States nd ac 


1905. 1890. 
1, Food-products industries: ; 
Capital 51, 178.151.270 $507,678, 328 
——— 
Expenses— 

3 $33,813,664 
$90,378,450 
Miscellaneous. $52,986, 982 
Materials. $1,318, 963,830 
Total. $1,495, 557,926 
oo ee $140, 609,265 
Gross product........-.------- $1, 636,197,191 
Per cent profit on capitalstock. 6 

Labor’s share of gross prod- 
uct, per cent 5.5 


Summary of b by fourteen groups of industries Continued. 


* 


1. Food - produets industries 
Continued. 


Value of gross output $2,815,234,900 | $2,277,702,010 $1,096, 107,101 


Cost of materials $2,304,416, 564 „818,963, 830 
con atime ane] k BEB 
of labor me „801, 878, 450 
Por cent of eost of labor to sni 
increase in value 30.4 35.1 
2. Textile industries: 

Oapital. b: ( 1,744. 109, 234 $1,008,050, 208 
$69,281,415. $35, 406, 483 
$419, 841,630 $278, 167, 700 
8109, 080, "264 878. 404,675 
— y 246, 562. "081 $705,004, 909 
Total... ------+---+ $1,934,751 ,370 $1, 007,073,339 
6 ˙ n — $221; 301,718 $164, 598,685 
Gross produet___-------- $1,637, 484,484 | $1,201,072, 504 
Por cant profitoneapitaletock| 158. oe 16.3 

Labor's share of gross prod- 

uct, per cent 22 

Value of gross output. $1, 261,672,504 
Oost ot materials 004,909 
eo poe —— in valne 667,595 
Oost of labor 167,769 

ga cent of cost. of labor to 

rease in value 50 
8. Tron yee rad steel industries: 
Capital. , 81, 498,157 $097,872, 488 
= SS — — 
„83, 538 
„ „875, „351,714 
8163, 809,587 891, 402, 127 857,694,853 
1,179, 81, 458 88987, 198, 370 8617, 554, 226 
$1,518, 656,777 181,220 
4,834,131 46,872, 


prod 
Per pry profiton capital stock. 
Labor's share of gross prod- 


Gross produet 
Per pod profit on capital sto 
Labor's share of gross 


uct, per cent........-...-.---| 20.6 22.9 
AA of gross output 81,030, 908,579 $877,954, 
—— — . 8 ——.— — 150 $561 501,302 $492, 653,350 
Increase in value | $822,108 $469, 405, 277 296,570 
Cost of labor . 058,173 | $212,201, 708 558,705 
Per cent of cost of labor to 
inerease in value 47.7 45.2 48.5 
5. Leather es 
Capital 440,777,194 |  $343,600,513 $246, 795,713 
Omeern. 2e... -.-- $18,372,722 
UL SS ea | $116,604,140 
Miscellaneous - 840, 737,843 
Materials 8171, 112,921 
y a 
ccc 
Gross produet 8708, 747, 70 
Per cent profiton capital stoc! 13.3 
Labor's — of gross prod- 
uct, per cent 16.5 
Value of gross output $705, 747, 470 $583,731, 046 — 
Materials 8471, 112,921 8395, 551, 232 440,011 


Increase in $188,179,S14 $193,110,019 
Cost of labor 


Per cent of cost of labor to 


$234,634,549 
$116,694, 140 $09,759,885 898, 432,593 
increase in value 49.7 53 51 


1000. 
6. ier = printing: à 
ideale a ai we------| $798,758,312 | 8557, 610, 887 
— =— = — ä — 
Oeers . $81,808,311 974,138 
Wages „547, 40,092, 458 
Miscellaneous 88,245,437 $76,069,663 
Materials „209,655 8214, 158,423 
Total 3,811,194 79,294,677 
Front Aan. 212502. 
Gross produet 112,256 „817, 768 
Per cent profit on capital stock. a 7.9 sis 22.7 
Labor's share of gross prod- 
uct, per cent 21.6 23.1 
= = nn 
Value of gross output 112,256 817, 768 
Cost of materials „209,655 _ $214, 158,423 423 
Inerease in value 888.5771 8592, 150,345 345 
Cost of labor. 85,547,791 40,092,453 
Per cent of cost of labor to 
increase in value 33.8 35.7 
7. Liquors and beverages: 
Oapital. ... 8859, 547, 0 68834, 101,049 
= —ͤ — ZZ — marly 
Expenses— 
Officers 421,358 — 8 
Wages „146,285 „946,557 
Miscellaneous „446, 420 88,754,587 
Materials. 39,854,147 2422.28. 073 
C 8420, 888, 205 864,812,422 
Front ere bee $71,398,400 $60,691,745 
Gross produet 266,605 $425, 504,167 
Per cent profit on capital stock. . 10.8 11.3 
Labor's share of gross prod- 
uct, per cent 8.9 8.6 
22 ²˙ AAA aa 
Value ot gross output 4 1,265,605 $425, 504,167 
Cost of materials 39,854,147 8122, 218,078 
Increase in value. „412, 458 „288,004 
Cost of labor 38.143.288 830.848.587 
Per cent of cost of labor to 
increase in value 12.5 12.2 
8. Chemicals and allied products: 
9 $1, 504,728,510 $198,390, 219 
Expenses— 
Officers. 864, 233 $26,835,164 
Wages 965,248 870, 
Miscellaneous.. - „879, 323 10,825,945 
Materials. „851,100 „192,834 
„059,984 8476, 224,045 
Profit 49,905, 299 $76,667,832 
Gross product..........------- $1,031,965,263 | 8552, 891,877 
Percent profit on capital stock 9.9 15.3 
Labor’s share of gross prod- 
Win “ 8 7.9 
— a 
Value ot gross output $1,031,965, 263 $552,891,877 
Cost of materials 600,351,100 $356, 102,234 
Increase in value $422,614, 103 $196, 699, 543 
Cost of labor $03, 965, 248 $43,870, 602 
Per cent of cost of labor to 
increase in value. 22.2 22.3 
9. Clay, glass, and stone prod- 
Gel fo. ccccscecscen 888,846,682 8850, 902, 307 
Expenses 
Officers. $21,555,724 $1 
822 
p: 
Percent profiton eapitalstock. 10.8 16.2 
Labor's share of gross prod- 
uct, per cent 87.4 
Value of gross output $298, 564,235 
Cost of materials 894,615,281 
8 in value 98,948, 954 
Cost of labor 09,022, 582 
Per cent of coat of labor to 
increase in value 54.8 
10. Metals and metal peonon 
other than iron and s 
Sn ROP Ter $10,646,057 
—— — — 
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$344,003,723 
———————ů—⁵ — 
„625, 6,059,194 4,924 
$117, 611,864 2 740,051 85.644 
524, „205, 4,731,078 
5140, 507, 579 8108, 979, 308 79,169,940 
$001, 880;706 | tale cco 
VVV N 
$445, 587, 430 Dod 
2.4 Per cent profiton eapſtalstock. sas . 
Labor's share of gross prod- 

26.5 net, per est. 20.4 
587,430 Value of gross output. 48,795,464 6,908 
49,597,579 Cost of materials. 96,979,368 79,100,940 

989,851 Increase in value. $251,816,096 37,738,210 

iy, 611,864 | Oost of labor. $96,749,051 8,6887644 
389.7 increase in value 38.4 46.5 
$810, 002, 635 — kA $124,089, 871 $96,094,753 
„118,673 
140.916 4250.75 
17,046, 501681 
00, 830, 410 804,17 
9267,196,580 | Total 
e A E a T TE E 27,088.80 
841, 165, 361 — E N 1,7 
23.8 Per cent profit on capital stock. sess r 
Labor's share of gross prod- 
8.5 uct, per ent 21 
1,155,361 Value of gross output 821.740,03 
09, 830,410 Cost of materials * 04.27 
$231, 324,951 Increase in value 
$29,140,916 Oost of labor Narann taa Titino 
8 Per eent of cost of labor to tina 
14.6 increase in value 37.3 
$322, 543,674 
/ A EE S 880,778,672 8248, 224, 770 
ppt 
ee ee 811.172, 134 
„ 172. 
E. 5 
VCC $174,624, 639 
$62, 587,584 
F $313, 460,526 
8880, 080, 7 Profit $31,008,717 
— — „476, 243 
8.9 CC00C0T0T0T0T0T10T101 * 4 
abor's share of gross prod- 
$380,056, 497 r a — $4.3 
„915,794 x 
40,140,703 Value of gross output. 4,476,243 
a 1 510 Oost of materials 74,624,639 
24.2 Increase in value 69,851,604 
Ée 3 Speman 118,212, 379 
cent of cost of labor to 
$217,335, 297 increase in value A 69.6 
18. Shipbuilding: 
A E S E $58,393,074 
ESRA 
A $1,194,870 
$14,833,977 
$1,392, 551 
$16,925,109 
—— EA $34,346, 507 
N $5,995, 008 
39.3 Gross produet $40,342,115 
Per cent profit on éapital stock. 1 
$229,896, 003 Labor's share of gross prod- 
$68,990,146 | uet, per cent x 35.7 
8 Value of gross output pha en $40,342,115 
e Oost of materials „483,772 $16,925,109 
56.3 r 
Sout 2 in value „091, 383 ae 
c 4,833,977 
$204, 285, 820 Per cent of cost of labor to 
— in value 64.5 60.4 63.3 
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Summary of manufactures by fourteen groups of industries—Continued, | Summary of manufactures by fourteen groups of industries—Continued. 


T 16.4 5.7 5.7 

. Textiles. = 12 19.5 20.8 
10,6 22.1 21.2 

18.7 27.4 20.6 

13.3 16.5 16.9 

17.9 21.6 23.1 

10.8 8.9 8.6 

9.9 8 7.9 

10.8 87.1 87.4 

„ 15.6 12.7 12.9 

11. To! — A een} 16.4 18.9 17.6 
12. Vehicles for land transportati: 7.6 34.4 32.4 
13. Ship! i et Cae a 6.1 35.2 33.3 
14. ‘Miscellaneous..< 25.2.2 .- 2222 eo 14.5 19.9 24.6 


: 


5.5 2. 8 49.2 5.7 30.4 33.7 35.1 
22 24 36 19.5 46.6 46.1 50 
24.9 21.2 31.8 22.1 48.5 45 40 
22.9 37.4 56.1 27.4 47.7 45.2 48.5 
20.1 26.6 39.9 16.5 49.7 53 5¹ 
26.5 35.8 53.7 21.6 33.8 35.7 39.7 

8.5 20.6 32.4 8.9 12.5 12.2 12.6 

8.9 19.8 29.7 8 22.2 22.3 24.2 
39.3 20.6 32.4 37.1 55.4 54.8 56.3 
20.4 $1.2 6.8 12.7 42.3° 33.4 46.5 
21 32.8 49.2 18.9 30.5 28.3 37.3 
34.3 15.2 22.8 34.4 71.6 68.5 69.6 
36,7 22.2 18.3 35.2 64.5 60.4 63.3 
21.1 2 43.5 19.9 38.9 89.4 89.5 


PEP ack full details see Exhibit 1. Average rate of wages to gross product in all industries, 17.8 per cent, calculating from table of totals of wages 


value of products. 
RELATIVE LABOR COST. 


Mr. OWEN. The first important deduction shown from these 
tables is the relative cost of labor as compared with the gross 
product. It is less than 6 per cent in food products, and yet 
the tariff on food products is an average of 32 per cent, in order 
to measure the cost of difference at home and abroad. 

The total labor cost in textiles is 19.5 per cent, and yet the 
tariff in this bill on flax manufactures is over 44 per cent, on 
cotton manufactures over 47 per cent, on wool manufactures 
over 58 per cent, and on silk manufactures over 60 per cent to 
measure the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad; a patent and ridiculous fraud on its face, which has not 
been explained, which will not be explained, and which can not 
be explained by the managers of this bill, and so it goes all 
through this table. ' 

The total percentage of the value of the product paid in wages 
in textiles is 19.5 per cent. 

If we concede that the labor cost in Europe is absolutely 
nothing; if we concede that the foreigner would not have to 
pay any freight tọ bring his goods to America, would pay noth- 
ing for ocean insurance, for breakage, wharfage, dockage, leak- 
age, rattage, or stealage, still 19.5 per cent would be high enough 
to protect the American manufacturer on an average. 

Granting, however, that the European laborer earns half 
as much, then one-half of 19.5 per cent would be sufficient. 

Granting that the American laborer has twice the efficiency 
of the European laborer, then no tariff whatever is necessary to 
protect the American manufacturer; and granting that the 
wages paid in Europe buy more of manufactured products and 
as much of food products as in America, the European manu- 
facturer would be entitled to a bonus from his home government 
to put him on a parity with the American manufacturer. 

In some cases a duty is necessary for protective purposes, but 
the cases are few and the rate not high. A tariff for reyenue 
intelligently drawn will be more than three times as high as a 
tariff for pure protection drawn in a spirit of perfect honesty. 

If the Finance Committee can show any justification for the 
schedules on the basis of the “ difference of the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad,” I am willing to concede this measure 
of incidental protection under a tariff for revenue, but to con- 


ceal the facts, to refuse to hear, to ridicule the inquiry, and 
ignore the facts when proven is surely indefensible. 

This abstract briefly exhibits the ratio of wages to gross 
products and affords a basis of comparison with the ratio of 
wages to gross products in countries competing with ours. This 
supplies a basis for a generalization showing the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 

It will be seen, for example, that the average ratio of wages 
paid to the gross product in the textile industry averages 19.5 
per cent, less than 20 per cent. The difference in the wage 
cost in the United States and abroad, conceding that the for- 
eign workman receives a wage only half of that paid the Ameri- 
ean workman and conceding that he is equally efficient and 
conceding that his wages (half in money) has a purchasing 
power of half the wages of the American workman, the differ- 
ence in the cost of production based on such wages would be an 
average of less than 10 per cent. 

But it is not true that the wages paid foreign workmen 
buys only half as much, but the fact is that every dollar paid 
the foreign workman buys at least 50 per cent more than the 
dollar paid the American workman, so that $10 paid a Euro- 
pean workman is equiyalent to $15 in purchasing power in the 
United States. 

So that the difference in the amount paid in wages because 
of this factor as compared to the value of the gross product 
is less than an average of 10 per cent, as above estimated. 

Another factor of vital importance is the superior efficiency 
of the American workman. Ten dollars paid to him turns out 
twice as much goods as that paid the European workman; 
consequently the difference in wages compared to gross product 
is not only not against the American workman, but it is in his 
favor, although he does not get the benefit of it from the man 
who employs him. 

It is not surprising, in view of these calculations based upon 
our national statistics and well-established facts, that the man- 
agers in charge of this bill dare not answer the question wheth- 
er this bill is being written in accordance with the pledge of 
the party that the rates should be determined by the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

The monopolist can not and does not consume his profit. So 
that the result is that the capital of monopoly is rolling up like 
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a huge snowball, picking up every opportunity offered by God 


to mankind in our natural resources—the forests, the mines, 
the water powers, the highways, and the land, both of city 
and of the countryside; and labor, the creator of wealth, 
languishes and grows weaker as the creature of wealth grows 
stronger and exercises a natural but unrestrained appetite 
by “acquiring” the title to every visible and invisible natural 
resource. 

Mr. President, I am a firm friend of capital and always ready 
to befriend its just rights. I believe in giving it safety and 
stability, protecting it in its right to earn a fair reward upon its 
employment. It is of great importance that the incentive should 
be removed neither from the capitalist nor from the business 
man who uses capital nor from the laborer who is employed by 
capital, but I do not believe that all of the net proceeds of human 
labor and every opportunity of human life should be appro- 
priated by capital and all the reasonable opportunities of life 
cut off from millions of wage-earners who have no more wisdom 
or knowledge of how to protect themselves against the crafty 
schemes of monopoly than if they were so many blind girl 
babies, The Senate and the Senators on this floor, it seems to 
me, are under a solemn personal responsibility to find the way 
to protect the weaker elements of society, and they ought not to 
write the laws of this country to serve monopoly at the expense 
of the defenseless citizen wage-earner. 

The incentive ought not to be taken away from capital; neither 
should the incentive be taken away from the small business man 
who may be crushed by gigantic organizations of capital, and 
above all the incentive of a reasonable reward, of a reasonable 
return for labor, of the power to support a family by labor, in- 
dustry, and providence. The power to have some leisure for 
playtime should not be taken away from the American work- 
ingman or the American working woman or the American 
working child by the grinding process of unthinking corporate 
monopoly. 

Under the head of “ Miscellany” are concealed many items 
favorable to capital by increasing the capital itself under color 
of repairs, and so forth. ri 

The estimate of the profit on capital is also too small, because 
more than half of the capital claimed is water. 

All of the return on capital, except a small percentage, neces- 
sary to provide for a reasonable return on capital, is a net 
profit, while the return on labor contains no net profit worth 
mentioning, although it is true that by long, hard hours of 
labor, great deprivation, rigid economy, and careful saving, the 
labor classes, through the savings banks exhibit a considerable 
accumulation out of the proceeds of their labor. 


Statistics of the savings banks of the United States for 1906. 
(Comptroller Currency Report, 1907.] 


Total Amount of | Aver- 
depositors.) deposits. age. 
siete .... Se eee 

New England $1,168,145,705 | $391.04 
Eastern States- 8,562,804 | 1,656,905,727 |. 405.06 
Southern States. $1, 6,143,107 | 194.41 
Middle States | 1,087,746 $85,503,885 | 354.41 
Pastis Btatet anaana aana 857,783 265,435,714 | 741,89 
Total United States 8,027,102 | 8,482,137,198 | 433.79 


The savings under forty years of high-protective tariff aver- 
age $433.79 to those who have been able to save, and these fig- 
ures include hundreds of millions of the savings of the well-to- 
do and many of the capital class, but only one person in ten, 
after all, has a savings account, and the savings between the 
laboring people and actual want will not average $43 per capita 
for our entire productive population, counting all savings as the 
savings of labor, while many millions are utterly defenseless 
against the exactions of capital. 

When it is remembered what the enormous product of the 
labor of the average American workman is—$2,500 per annum—- 
it will be observed that these savings of many years comprise 
but a small part of the proceeds of labor. 

In the table exhibited—the industries engaged in “food 
products "—labor’s share of the gross product is very small, 
because of the very large amount of raw material used, out 
of which labor had previously been paid in the process of 
production. 

The same thing is relatively true of the industries dealing 
with liquors and beverages. 


It is also true that labor’s share in lumber and iron and 
steel, and clay, glass, and stone products, and in vehicles and 
shipbuilding reaches a high percentage relative to the product, 
for the simple reason that nearly all of the value in lumber, 
outside of the stumpage, is pure labor. Labor goes into the 
woods, cuts the tree down, hauls it to the mill, puts it on the 
runway, saws the log, planes it, stacks the lumber, and puts 
the lumber on the car. Capital, having acquired the land, fur- 
nishes the sawmill, and permits labor to have a part of its own 
profits in wages, but no more than labor can command in a 
free, competitive market for labor. 

The same thing is true with regard to clay products. The 
workman digs the clay out of the ground, puts it through every 
process with the work of his hands, and converts it into a 
finished product. Capital, having acquired the title to the clay, 
permits the workmen to dig upon the earth, owned by the capi- 
talist, and furnishes the workmen with tools, and pays the 
workmen precisely as much, and no more, as his labor com- 
mands in a free, competitive, labor market, 

The laborer has a yery narrow margin, and unless he be ex- 
ceptional in self-denial, in providence, and is free from accident 
or sickness or other incidental loss, he may, perhaps, save 
enough to lift himself from the severe conditions which so en- 
viron him to a more fortunate place where he can join the 
capital class and get the benefits of a system which is well de- 
vised to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 


THE HIGH TARIFF HAS LOWERED THE WAGES OF AMERICAN WORKMEN. 


Mr. President, the advocates of a high tariff have always pro- 
fessed, and I suppose usually felt, the greatest solicitude for 
the welfare of the laboring man, and have believed, or appeared 
to believe, that a high tariff would protect the American labor- 
ing man against the injurious competition of the “ pauper 
labor” of Europe. I shall show by our own statistics that the 
wages of the American workman have been lowered under the 
operation of this tariff. 

Wages are not valued alone by dollars and cents; dollars 
change in purchasing power, depending on the number of dollars 
put in circulation in any given country and the intimacy of its 
commercial relations with other countries, and the whole world 
is confused in the question of prices by the grossly unequal! dis- 
tribution of currency in the different nations of the world; a 
great problem, which is now undergoing and will undergo a more 
rapid readjustment under the fast increasing improvement of 
rapid modern intercourse. 

Attention is expressly called to the fact that labor's share of 
the proceeds of labor has not increased in the highly protected 
industries—it has decreased. 

In the textile industries labor received 22 per cent of the gross 
product in 1890, 20.8 in 1900, and 19.5 in 1905. 

In iron and steel labor received 24.9 per cent in 1890 and 22.1 
per cent in 1905. 

In leather goods labor received 21.1 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of labor in 1890, 16.9 per cent in 1900, and 16.5 per cent 
in 1905. 

In paper and printing labor, received 26.5 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of labor in 1890, 23.1 per cent in 1900, 21.6 per cent in 
1905. 

In chemical and allied products labor received 8.9 per cent in 
1890, 8 per cent in 1905. 

In clay, glass, and stone products labor received 39.3 per cent 
in 1890, 87.1 per cent in 1900. 

In metal and metal products, other than iron and steel, labor 
received 20.4 per cent in 1890 and 12.7 per cent in 1905. 

In tobacco labor received 21 per cent in 1890 and 18.9 per cent 
in 1905. 

In shipbuilding labor received 36.7 per cent in 1890 and 35.2 
per cent in 1905. 

In miscellaneous industries labor received 21.1 per cent in 
1890 and 19.9 per cent in 1905. 

It is perfectly obvious that under the high tariff the re- 
ward of labor has diminished relatively to the gross product o 
labor. $ 

When we compare the increase of the value of products, 
the increase of the cost of materials, and the number of wage- 
earners, and the total wages between 1890 and 1900, we find that 
the growth of capital value corresponding with that of the value 
of products is decidedly more than the increase of total wages; 
that the average wage for all classes of wage-earners, in dol- 
lars and cents, is less in 1900 than in 1890. The increase of 
earnings is 25 per cent; that of wages only a little over 22 per 
cent. 


1909. 


$13,000,149,159 | $7,843 627,875 


3,627,770, 316 


Value of 
products. 


Cost of ma- 
terials, 


9,372,378,843 | 5,162,013,878 


2,181,613, 997 


Nineteen hundred average wage, $437; annual weekly wage, 
$8.60, to support 3 people, a labor loss of 10 per cent in wages 
relative to yalue of product. 

The percentage of wages to value of products was 17.8 per 
cent in 1900, 20.2 per cent in 1890, a loss for labor of 10 per cent. 

Here is an increase of $3,627,740,316 in the value of the prod- 


ucts of labor under the“ value of products,” and $428,984,373 
goes to 1,054,608 additional laborers, while $3,198,755,943 is the 
net value of the products of such labor. One million fifty-four 
thousand six hundred and eight new workmen get $428,984,373 
with which to sustain approximately 3,000,000 people; to feed, 
clothe, and shelter them; leaving no surplus for enforced idle- 
ness, sickness, accident, or death; and a vast profit goes to 
capital that does not have the same exacting demands for food 
and clothing. The annual weekly wage is only $8.60 to sup- 
port three people. How does this compare with Europe where 
the dollar buys 50 per cent more, and $8.60 here is only equal 
to $5.73 there? Look at their wages, their earning power, and 
ask what is the difference in the cost of production here and 
there, Do these census records teach us nothing? 

The above figures demonstrate beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute that wages are being lowered under the operation of a 
monopoly-protecting tariff. It shows more, that a tariff aver- 
aging nearly 50 per cent is thoroughly unjustifiable on the Re- 
publican theory of protecting labor, since the gross amount of 
labor's wages only comprises an average of 19.7 per cent of 
gross product value (Exhibit 1), much less on the theory of 
providing only the “ difference in the cost of labor,” since the 
difference in the cost of labor will not approximate 20 per cent, 
nor equal the half of it. 

The plain truth is the bill will not protect labor, but will 
gratify the clamorous demand of organized greed and avarice 
urged by the lobby of numerous monopolies. This tariff, in the 
pretended interest of the American workman, does not properly 
include oyer 1,000,000 out of 29,000,000 workmen, while it taxes 
all. 

It has been convincingly shown by Edward Atkinson, in his 
learned report of December, 1902 (Exhibit 2), that not over 
1,000,000 persons out of 29,000,000 persons would be affected in 
an adverse way if the tariff were absolutely abolished. This cal- 
culation, made in great detail, goes far to show the utterly false 
pretense of a great public demand for a high protective or 
prohibitive tariff. Attention is earnestly called to it in Senate 
Document No. 46, Sixty-first Congress, first session, from which 
I submit the essential part as Exhibit 2. 

THE HIGH TARIFF HAS LOWERED THE WAGES OF AMERICAN WORKMEN IN 
PROTECTED INDUSTRIES MORE THAN THE WAGES OF WORKMEN IN UN- 
PROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 

I submit as Exhibit 3 a carefully compiled table of the labor 
wages of our American railways (Statistics of Railroads in 
United States, 1907, Interstate Commerce Commission, p. 59), 
showing the wages of railroad employees in the unprotected in- 
dustries of the railroad service, and also a table of the wages of 
employees in building trades, which are not protected, but which 
are duly organized, prepared by William J. Spencer, secretary of 
the building-trade department of the American Federation of 
Labor, for 1908 (Exhibit 4), showing the average wages of ma- 
sons and bricklayers, structural iron setters, ornamental iron 
setters, plasterers, lathers, hoisting engineers, tile setters, plumb- 
ers, steam fitters, steam fitters’ helpers, gas fitters, carpenters, 
stonecutters, marble cutters and setters, painters, sheet metal 
workers, electricians, roofers, cement finishers, laborers, and 
hod carriers. Their wages per hour will be seen to be, on an 
average, at least twice as high as the wages of labor in protected 
industries (Exhibit 5), as shown by Census Bulletin 77 of the 
Bureau of Labor of 1907. 

Mr. President, here will be seen that the cheapest workmen 
(Exhibit 3) in the railroad service, the brakemen, received an 
average throughout the United States for 1907, $1.46 a day; 
section foremen, $1.90; other shopmen, $2.06; carpenters, $2.40; 
machinists, $2.87; firemen and other trainmen, $2.54; con- 
ductors, $3.69; engineer men, $4.30; station agents, $2.05; gen- 
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eral office clerks, $2.30; other officers, $5.99; general officers, 
$11.93. These wages in unprotected industries are decent, are 
reasonable, are just according to service, in the transportation 
work of the United States. These people have their wages in- 
fluenced to an important degree by labor organization. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact—and a vital fact in this matter—that in the pro- 
tected industries of the United States the wage-earner does not 
receive one-half as much as in the unprotected industries, and 
these tables abundantly exhibit it. 

Exhibit No. 4 shows that masons and bricklayers get from 
45 to 87 cents an hour; structural iron setters, 30 to 62 cents 
an hour; ornamental iron setters, 30 to 70 cents an hour; plas- 
terers, 50 to 874 cents an hour; lathers, 45 to 624 cents an hour; 
hoisting engineers, 50 to 75 cents an hour; tile setters, 35 to 75 
cents an hour; plumbers, 50 to 75 cents an hour; steam fitters, 
35 to 75 cents an hour; steam fitters’ helpers, 15 to 373 cents 
an hour; gas fitters, 35 to 81 cents an hour; carpenters, 35 to 
624 cents an hour; stonecutters, 45 to 70 cents an hour; marble 
cutters and marble setters, 30 to 624 cents an hour; painters, 
25 to 56 cents an hour; sheet metal workers, 30 to 624 cents an 
hour; electricians, 25 to 65 cents an hour; roofers, 25 to 75 
cents an hour; cement finishers, 35 to 75 cents an hour; laborers 
and hod carriers, 15 to 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. President, these people are outside of the protected in- 
dustries; they have some degree of organization and can de- 
mand the value from capital for their labor. 

The laws of human nature operate upon the laboring man 
precisely as they do upon the capitalist, and he tries to get the 
greatest return for his wares. Labor organizations have some- 
times gone to extremes and put the price of labor above a 
reasonable market value and lowered the demand to the point 
of putting themselves out of business. The urgency of labor's 
need for supplying food and clothing is an extenuating circum- 
stance even when the demand itself is unreasonable and foolish, 
but when the demand of monopoly puts an exorbitant price 
upon the necessaries of life its motive is not hunger for food or 
need for clothing or shelter for children, but merely ambition 
for power or mere greed for gain. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the astonishing difference between the wages of men in 
unprotected industries with the wages in the “ protected indus- 
tries,” so called, and you will observe that the wages in the pro- 
tected industries, except where modified by a powerful organi- 
zation of the laborers, as in the glass industry, are far below the 
wages in unprotected industries. Organized capital has beaten 
down the wages of labor to a point at which the proper support 
of a family required by a decent American standard is often 
impossible. This meanness on the part of such offending manu- 
facturers is painfully apparent. 


THE PROTECTED INDUSTRIES HAVE DRIVEN OUT THE AMERICAN AND SUB- 
STITUTED THE FOREIGNER. 


It has resulted in driving out the native American who was 
able to escape and has substituted in his place the oppressed 
people of other races, who, having been under the grinding 
monopoly of the landed nobility and powers which have seized 
every opportunity in European countries, do not feel so keenly 
the crushing conditions imposed upon them in these offending 
factories, 

I call attention to the low wages which are paid in the pro- 
tected industries, so low as not to be sufficient to sustain an 
American family upon the wages of the head of the family, 
who may be devoting all his time to that purpose. The average 
wage in the cotton and wool industry will not exceed a dollar 
a day, and that is shown by our census tables, which I submit. 

Now, Mr. President, the protected industries have driven out 
the American and substituted the foreigner. We have been 
listening for years to talk about the protection of American 
labor against the pauper labor of Europe; and yet our census 
shows how shallow and how hollow that pretension ig. I call 
your attention to what is shown by our census, 
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The Boston Traveler in the article of June 2, 1909, ridicules 
the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
and says: 


He made an impassioned plea for the mill Ne papa of New Eng- 


to work and 


land, who “must not be deprived of their righ 
and ufa who must be protected inst p 


for manufacturers, 
The mill operativ for whom the Nahant Senator’s 
eloquence was all Greeks, 8. 


are pra 1 
Armenians, and Italians, who have driven out evi 
labor, because, under present wages in the cotton to bring up a 
family under American conditions is absolutely impossible. 

. Loper'’s defense of the cotton 3 bs mills are 


e Mensing: of b 
America and elsewhere was proas ted ship- 
t these slave 


outlawed. 


The Pittsburg Survey gives a tabulated map showing that the 
Carnegie mills at Homestead, from which organized labor was 
driven by private armed military power in the Homestead 
riots, is filled with Slovaks, 6,477 of them; with Poles, 611 in 
number; with Bohemians and Germans, in another group; with 
Croatians, 1,249 in number; with Hungarians, 1,323 in number; 
with Ro 410 in number; with Poles, 1,644 in number; 
with Lithuanians, 476 in number. Austria-Hungary furnished 
10,421; Russia, 2,577; etc. 

Representatives on behalf of these monopolies make “ impas- 
sioned appeals” to protect the American workman against the 
foreign pauper labor which the monopolies have imported and 
are using wholesale with the effect of driving the native Amer- 
ican to despair. 

Mr. President, examine the census of 1900, Volume I, pages 
cxxxi and 698, on population and see what it exhibits. 


Table of foreign born, eto. 


peewee 
age o 
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It will be seen by the table which I submit that Massachusetts 
has 1,743,710 persons foreign born or of foreign-born parentage 
out of 2,805,346 total population, having therefore 62.1 per cent 
of people who are foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; 
Rhode Island, in like manner, has 64.1 per cent of its popu- 
lation foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; Connecticut 
has 57.3 per cent of foreign born or of foreign-born parent- 
age; New York has 59.3 per cent of its people foreign born or 
of foreign-born parentage; New Jersey has 52.4 per cent of its 
population foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; thus dis- 
closing in the completest manner the extent to which this use 
of foreign labor has driven out the American. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. OWEN. The last census of 1900, to which I inyite the 
Senator’s prayerful attention. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will be glad to have the Senator give, 
if he has them, the figures of the percentage of foreign-born as 
distinguished from their children. 

Mr. OWEN. I have it, Mr. President, in the table which I 
submit, giving the exact details. 

I call attention to this matter because too much has been 
said in behalf of protecting the American laborer and keeping 
out the pauper labor of Europe. The pauper labor of Europe 
to-day fills the very factories of these protected monopolies, and 
those same pauper laborers of Europe are coming into this coun- 
try at the rate of 100,000 a month. It is time that this hypoc- 
risy should cease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 


Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator the statistics for the 
State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. OWEN. The statistics will be found in the same tables 
to which I have referred. 

Mr, GALLINGER. The Senator has them not at hand? 

Mr. OWEN. Not at hand. I have them available, but not 
so as to easily read them. 

I will say that, of course, on the eastern coast, with our 
country inviting foreigners into this land we should expect a 
large percentage; and I do not speak that in any sense of re- 
proach to those States. I, for one, am not at all in favor of 
closing our ports by any tax upon these poor souls who seek 
a refuge in our land from a monopoly which is worse by far 
than that which we endure. I invite them, and bid them God 
speed and welcome. This Republic is under the deepest obliga- 
tions to those who have come from abroad and to their children. 
I honor them, and I am glad, as one American, to give them a 
cordial weleome. I wish they were better paid; and when they 
go West and enter the fields of the West, perhaps they will find 
conditions more congenial to human life and more profitable 
and beneficial to them, 

Mr. President, I am glad to see America, the land of liberty, 
made an asylum for the oppressed of other lands, and recognize 
the fact that the United States is under enormous obligations 
to people who have come from foreign lands, and I only call 
attention to these figures to show that the plea of the monopo- 
lies that they are deeply concerned about high wages for the 
American workman is so offensively hypocritical and absurd 
that no words known to the English language are capable of 
describing it. 

I have submitted Table 5, showing the wages of workmen in 
American industries; and I call your attention to the fact that, 
except where they are organized, they are on almost staryation 
wages. The papers were full a few days ago of the slavery 
of white women brought into these protected factories from 
Italy, sold by their kinspeople, and all their wages practically 
taken for their keep and to pay to the foreign home—a substan- 
tial exhibition of white slavery under the color of freedom and 
under the protection of the American flag, which ought not to 
endure slavery either of the white man or the black man. 


WAGES IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES LOWER THAN IN UNPROTECTED 
INDUSTRIES. 


I respectfully submit a table (Exhibit 5) showing the wages 
of workmen in the protected industries of every class: In the 
industry of making carpets; of clothing; cotton goods; foundry 
and machine shops; furniture; glass; fur hats; hosiery and 
knit goods; iron and steel, bar, and iron and steel, Bessemer; 
iron and steel, blast furnace; lumber, paper, and wood pulp; 
pottery; printing and binding; shipbuilding; silk goods; woolen 
and worsted goods. I have indicated in every case in these 
tables the condition of labor organization. 

It will be seen by the tables of Exhibit No. 5, in the grouped 
industries, for example, that in 1907 burlers got 14 cents 
an hour; dyers, 16 cents an hour; loom fixers (who must be 
men of a high class), 28 cents an hour; spoolers, 13 cents an 
hour; twisters, 12 cents an hour; weavers, Wilton (high-class 
experts), 30 cents an hour; weavers, ingrain, 15 cents an hour; 
winders, 13 cents an hour; and, except where the workmen must 
be trained experts, their wages are very low. 

Buttonhole makers (female), 12 to 14 cents an hour; ex- 
aminers (female), 11 to 14 cents an hour; finishers, 10 to 13 
cents an hour; pressers (male), 19 to 26 cents an hour; sew- 
ing-machine operators, 22 to 31 cents an hour; carding-machine 
tenders, 10 to 13 cents an hour; dyers, 11 to 15 cents an hour; 
loom fixers, 16 to 24 cents an hour; spinners, 9 to 18 cents an 
hour; spinners (female), 7 to 12 cents an hour; weavers 
(male), 11 to 19 cents an hour; weavers (female), 9 to 16 
cents an hour; bleachers, 13 cents an hour; calenderers, 14 
cents an hour; color mixers, 14 cents an hour. 

In the hat business, colorers get 19 cents an hour; fitters, 12 
cents an hour; flower blowers, 17 cents an hour; trimmers, 15 
cents an hour; weighers, 13 cents an hour. 

Silk goods.—Beamers get 19 cents an hour; doublers, 11 cents 
an hour; dyers, 19 cents an hour; Joom fixers, 27 cents an hour; 
pickers, 12 cents an hour; quillers, 9 cents an hour; spinners, 
10 cents an hour; weavers, female, 10 cents an hour; weavers, 
female, 17 cents an hour. 

Woolen goods—Burlers get 11 cents an hour; carders, 12 
cents an hour; card strippers, 13 cents an hour; combers, 12 
cents an hour; combers, female, 9 cents an hour; dyers, 15 cents 
an hour; loom fixers (experts), 26 cents an hour; male spinners, 
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11 cents an hour; male weavers (expert), 21 cents an hour; 
female weavers (cxpert), 18 cents an hour. 

It must be remembered that these figures, low as they are, 
are not uniformly paid; that the laborer who misses an hour 
from sickness or weakness, or who is thrown out of employ- 
ment by the closing of the shop for repairs or for any other 
reason must then rely upon his accumulation in savings out of 
the wages paid. The matter which I wish to call attention to is 
that under the pretense of protecting the American workman in 
protected industries, the most of whom are foreigners, they are 
paid only about half of the wages that workmen received in 
unprotected industries, and with these pretenses of “ passionate 
interest“ in the American. workman is an unspeakable fraud 
which ought not to be endured by men who regard this matter 
soberly and seriously from a standpoint of patriotism and the 
better interests of the American Republic. 

A great adyantage which men have who are organized and 
not in the protected industries,“ so called, is that they no 
longer submit to the long, grinding, sweat-shop hours, but have 
an eight-hour day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator kindly inform me in 
what part of the country the wages are paid that he has just 
read? $ 

Mr. OWEN. Table No. 5, which I submit with this matter, 
shows the wages paid in different parts of the country. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN WORKMEN. 


Mr. President, I have been gratified to observe the growing 
organization of workingmen, which is steadily advancing in the 
United States. Only by such organization and by the solidarity 
of their interests can labor make effective its righteous hope for 
a decent market for its wares; only in this way can men, under 
present conditions of organized capital, obtain a fair return 
for their labor. 

It is true that sometimes the unwise members in certain labor 
organizations compel their leaders to stand for wages “ higher 
than the traffic will bear,” and in this case they throw them- 
selves out of employment and are thus compelled to be more 
moderate in their demands. It is true that sometimes thought- 
less men force their leaders into gross error and compel them 
to make demands that are unreasonable, but all men make 
errors, and all men are unreasonable at times, and these things 
are self-correcting. 

Examine these tables which I submit, and you will observe 
that just in degree as they are organized just in that degree 
do they receive proper compensation and obtain decent hours. 

They deserve the greatest credit for what they have done in 
obtaining the eight-hour rule among the organized trades and 
in promoting legislation to protect labor and to promote its 
interest. If Congress had heretofore seen more clearly its 
duty, their organization would have been in large measure un- 
necessary. 

Shall the organization of labor be condemned because of the 
thoughtless or even criminal act of some occasional individuals 
out of this vast army? It would be as reasonable to condemn 
the church because of the sins of its occasional members. The 
organization of labor stands in the main for good order, for 
respect to law, for patriotism, for the upbuilding of our coun- 
try, for the preservation of human life and a decent reward to 
those who perform the hardest labors of life and bear the sweat 
and dust, exposure and danger, of life’s hard places. 

These great organizations are a bulwark to society and stand 
for the future stability and preservation of our institutions, 
while their chief antagonists, the captains of monopoly, who, I 
trust, will soon be led by public opinion to better methods, have 
been often misled by avarice and greed, have been thus blinded 
to their duty toward the working people, and are blindly pur- 
suing a policy whose results constitute a menace to the stability 
of our present peaceful progress. 

I think the less of the management of the United States 
Steel, and of the American Tobacco Company, and of the sugar 
trust, and the Cramp shipbuilding yards, and others, that they 
have so opposed organized labor that no member of organized 
labor can be employed by these monopolies. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin (vol. 
2, Publications of the American Sociological Society, p. 141), 
Says: 

The unions have practically awe! ase from the trusts, and are dis- 


appearing from the large corporation as they grow large eno! to 
Specialize minutely their labor. The organized workmen are —.— in 


the small establishments like the building trades or the fringe of inde- 


pendents on the skirts of the trusts; on the railways where skill and 
responsibility are not yet displaced by division of labor; in the mines 
where strike breakers can not be 3 in; on the docks and other 
places where they hold a strategic position. 


Aaron Jones, esq., master of the National Grange, November 
11, 1903, at Rochester, N. Y., said: 

Combinations and trust methods in the sale of supplies and in the 
pur of the products of the farm have in previous addresses been 
set out. A ing and forceful illustration of these methods and their 
effect on both the producer and the consumer is furnished by the 
market reports of meats. October 10, 1902, market reports show that 
in one of the leading live-stock markets of the country the price of 
hogs has been lowered during the year 30 per cent and the price of 
pork raised 10 per cent. These manipulations add 40 per cent profit 
to the meat trust, taking 20 per cent from the farmer and 10 per cent 
from the consumer. Beef steers in the hands of farmers were redu 
20 r cent and dressed beef raised 10 per cent, thus adding 30 per 
cent profit to the trust and taking 20 per cent from the farmer and 10 
per cent from the consumer. More than $150,000,000 has been lost to 

e live-stock industry in the past year A Aes manipulations of the 
meat trust. This may in a measure expl how the meat trust may 
contribute $50,000 to place the official manag rea of a single city 
under obligations to it. If the entire product of the farm—wheat, corn, 
hay, cotton, live stock, dairy, and fruit—is taken into account, farmers 
have lost more than $700, „000 in the past year through manipula- 
tions of combines and trusts, and use farmers. have not developed 
ned a wise, safe, and well-guarded business system of sell- 
roducts of the farm. Farmers have also suffered another great 
purchase of supplies needed in this business. 


Monopolies prefer unorganized labor; they prefer that labor 
should be helpless and incapable of making effective any demand 
for its comfort or convenience, or for its rights. 

The law should firmly and unhesitatingly demand and re- 
quire of labor, organized or unorganized, strict obedience to 
the law; but it should also demand and require of monopoly 
considerate and decent treatment of labor and of its rights both 
as producer and consumer. 

The tables indicating the wages of working people in high- 
tariff industries are taken from Bulletin No. 77 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor for 1907. 

I call upon the chairman of the Committee on Finance to ex- 
plain the astonishing parallel between the low rate of wages 
paid to people in protected industries and the high wages paid 
those in industries not protected. 

What satisfactory explanation can the Senator from Rhode 
Island offer for the difference in the pay of masons and brick- 
layers, who receive 60 cents an hour in Boston, and the burler 
in the carpet factory receiving 14 cents; the dyer, 16 cents; the 
loom fixer, 28 cents; the spooler, 13 cents; the twister, 12 cents; 
the weaver of Brussels and Wilton, 30 cents; the weavers of in- 
grain, 16 cents; and the winders, 13 cents an hour? 

How does the Senator from Rhode Island explain why the 
plasterer receives 60 cents an hour in Boston and the workers 
in cotton goods can not possibly receive half as much, and do 
not average one-third as much? 

In good old Boston the plasterer gets 60 cents an hour; the 
tile setter gets 60 cents an hour; the plumber, 55 cents an hour; 
the steam fitter, 53 cents; the stonecutter, 50 cents; the carpen- 
ter, 40 cents; the marble cutter, 56 cents; and side by side 
with these unprotected industries the carding-machine tender 
in the cotton goods protected industry receives 13 cents; the 
dyers, 15 cents; the loom fixers, 24 cents; the spinners, 13 and 
14 cents; the mule spinners, 24 cents; the weavers, 20 cents; 
the female weavers, 17 cents; the bleachers, 14 cents; the 
color mixers, 14 cents; the male dyers, 15 cents; the male en- 
gravers, 45 cents; the male printers, 44 cents; and this remark- 
able comparison is most striking all the way through these 
tables; except in cases where labor itself, by its own organiza- 
tion, has prevented itself from being plundered by the employer. 


PROTECTION AS IT IS PRACTICED IS AN OPEN, OBVIOUS FRAUD. 


It is time that the New England Senators were dropping the 
mask of superior knowledge and of mysterious learning with 
regard to the protective tariff. 

The worst enemy of protection, as it is practiced, is detection. 

The infinite pains taken by the committee in charge of this bill 
to furnish Members of this body with all sorts of data except 
the vital facts with regard to “the difference in cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad,” does not argue well for their judg- 
ment or for their sincerity in dealing with this question. 

I am more than willing to believe that they have merely fol- 
lowed a beaten track and trodden the pathway of greatest con- 
venience, of easy good nature, but I can not but feel that a 
generous complaisance to those who have contributed to their 
successful campaigns is also responsible for the lack of this 
essential information. I wish to make record here that the in- 
formation which I have obtained with regard to this matter is 
due to no effort of theirs, I have been compelled as a Member 


of this body to dig out laboriously the information which I lay 
before the Senate, 

How does the Senator from Rhode Island explain the fact 
that in the unprotected industries of New England, of trans- 
portation for example, the station agents get an average daily 
pay of $2.03, while a carding machine tender in the protected 
cotton-goods industry receives 13 cents an hour, and the dyers 15 
cents an hour, and the spinners 13 cents an hour, and the weay- 
ers 19 cents an hour. 

How does he explain that enginemen in the unprotected in- 
dustry on the railway service receive $3.78 a day and conduc- 
tors $3.26 a day, and in the protected industry of printing tex- 
tiles the bleachers receive 13 cents an hour, the calenderers 14 
cents an hour, the color mixers 14 cents an hour, and dyers 15 
cents an hour? 

How does the Senator from Rhode Island explain why it is 
that in the unprotected industry of railways in New England 
firemen receive $2.20 a day, trainmen $2.32 a day, carpenters 
$2.25 a day, section foremen $2.24 a day, laborérs $1.85 a day, 
when in the protected industry of hosiery and knit goods the 
knitters receive only 20 cents an hour for men and 13 cents an 
hour for women, loopers 14 cents an hour, the menders 13 cents 
an hour, the men pressers 17 cents, and the women pressers 
10 cents an hour? 

And how do these higher wages in unprotected industries con- 
trast with the blast-furnace men and cinder snappers receiving 
15 cents an hour, the hot-blast men 19 cents an hour, the keep- 
i el 17 cents an hour, and the top fillers 17 cents an 

our 

The plain truth is that in the unprotected industries of trans- 
portation, as shown by the compilation of wages by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the labor in the unprotected 
industries of the building trades, compiled by the American 
Federation of Labor, by William J. Spencer, secretary, is far 
better paid than in the protected industries of the cotton mills, 
the hosiery mills, the woolen mills, and iron mills, and other 
factories, 

The tables submitted of the wages of the building trades, 
which are unprotected, show that they receive a wage over 200 
per cent higher than the wages in the protected industries, and 
the reason for this is not difficult to see. Labor in the build- 
ing trades and in the railroad business is comparatively easy 
of organization, because the men in the railroad and building 
trades are out of doors and can be reached and talked to and 
organized. They are not locked up inside of the jail-like in- 
closures of private factories, where it is almost impossible to 
reach the employees or to organize them. 

Labor has rarely succeeded in thoroughly organizing itself in 
any of the great manufacturing industries, which are usually 
controlled by monopolies and mechanical corporate power. 

Organized labor was practically driven out of the shops of 
Andrew Carnegie and of the United States Steel Corporation, 
American Tobacco Company, Cramps’ shipyards, and various 
others of the existing monopolies. _ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has put in tables—I have 
not seen them—showing the wages in protected and unprotected 
industries. In the New York Sun of the 18th instant there is a 
dispatch from London giving the wages paid in unprotected 
industries in Great Britain. Is the Senator willing that I should 
have this inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. OWEN. I am perfectly willing that it should be inserted 
in my remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thank you. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be in- 
serted. 

Mr. OWEN. I will state to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that in my examination of this matter I have tried not to make 
a partial statement giving the facts favorable to my view and 
those unfavorable to the other side, but have tried to give, in a 
just measure, both sides, because the only purpose which I have 
in view is to arrive at the truth and to make it manifest. I do 
not know what the quotation from the Sun is nor its sources 
nor its accuracy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a dispatch bearing a London date, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I have heard of dispatches from London which 
were not reliable, 
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The matter submitted by Mr. GALLINGER is as follows: 


WOMEN ON STARVATION PAY—REVELATIONS OF THE “ SWEATING” SYSTEM 
IN LONDON—FACTS BROUGHT OUT BY A POOR SEAMSTRESS’S ATTEMPT 
AT SUICIDE—HOME WORKERS, 62 CENTS TO $1.10 A WEEK—AVERAGE 
WEEKLY PAY OF ENGLISH WOMEN $1.75. 


[From New York Sun, June 13, 1909.] 


: LONDON, June 2. 

A poor little seamstress attempted suicide in London recently. She 
jumped into the Thames and was | ominiously fished out, not drowned, 
and not in the least repentant. en 8 as to reasons for her 
act she had only one to give. She simply could not k vooy and soul 
together by working her hardest at her Teade; and in utter fatigue she 
had decided to end her s es. 

There was nothing new in her sto but when she explained 
that she always had plenty of work to do, the only 88 being to 
live on the prices paid for her labors, London was ro from its 
apathy [one enough to protest against the “ sweating” of women thus 
revi 


The House of Lords once defined “sweating” as a condition under 
which work is carried on in insanitary surroundings and for low wages. 
There are those who would add that it is a condition of labor which 
does not give the laborer, in return for a fair day’s work, enough to 
maintain himself and his family in decency and comfort. 

In England it is women who are the greatest sufferers from sweating. 
Their average wage, taking it all the year round and shoving for sick- 
ness and slackness, is not much more than $1.75 a week. e Lanca- 
shire textile trade average is $3.75, and in some districts as much as 
$6; but this comparatively high rate is 8 down by the East End 
home worker, who earns anything from 62 cents to $1.10 a week. 

In the unskilled women’s trades there is no standard by which wages 
are computed. For instance, one famous firm of cocoa manufacturers 
pays women for filling with cocoa 28 cents a thousand ba and 
exactly the same work is done for 16 cents for another firm. In East 
London there is a firm whose girls earn $3.50 a week packing tea. 
In the same locality there is another firm, the head of which is a well- 
known sportsman and yach „ Where the of the girls 
average only $1.87 a week. 

The manager of a tin-plate factory recently fixed time rates at $1.50 
a week for his women workers, and he openly gave the reason that 
they had taken advantage of plecework rates to make too much. Some 
. ora a wie id to itr in t h t ts 

The avera waitresses in tea shops or restauran 
throughout 1 — —— does not exceed $2.50 a week. On this the 
girls must keep up a neat and well-dressed appearance. Then wages 
are likely to be interfered with and even, if “ necessary,” reduced. 

Many firms don’t pretend to pay their The head 
of a large company was asked recently the girls in 
his employment to live on $1.50 a w 

„ don’t expect it,“ he answered. Immediately we hear that a girl 
has lost her father or that she has no outside means of support, she 
ng 9 1 hat it calls “ half - d itr ay 

This same employs wha calls ay waitresses.” 
work from 11.30 a. m. till 6.30 p. m. for $1 a week. All tips — 
age ker is th t of all. Miss M 

The lot of the home worker is the worst of all. iss Mary Mac- 
Arthur, secretary of the Women's Trade Union League, gave a picture 
of the home worker in the East End in an interview. 

x terrible is their life that I wonder that they take the trouble 
to —.— at all,” she said. “Here is a single room in a Stepney slum. 
The furniture consists of a table, a chair, and a bed. The unfinished 
trousers at which the woman stitches serves as a blanket at night. 

“She slaves from daybreak until her eyes fail, and she neyer earns 
more than 5 shillings a week. She sustains herself mainly, almost en- 
tirely, upon weak tea. Some days she drinks 14 cups, making the same 
tea leaves do service again and again. That is one of the women slaves 
of England, and there are thousands in similar plight. 

„I know many women who make men's shirts at 1 shilling or 9 pence 
a dozen. I have even found the actual worker wee | at 8 nee a 
dozen shirts which had originally been given out at 1 shilling a dozen. 

“There is a girl in Woolwich; she one child, ears, en- 
tirely dependent upon her. She is a shirt finisher and does uttoning 
and buttonholing br hand. She is paid 5 shillings a dozen for collars. 
Remember, nS 1 igh-class work. Cotton 8 Trom 3 pence to 

a wee er average ane are ings 6 pence a wee 
oe tren one-half pence to three-fourths pence an hour. k, 


ris a living w 
ow he expect 


“Every day she has to spend an hour and a half in fetching her 
work, he it is only given out in small quantities. Sometimes abe has 
worked with y any break for twenty hours, from 6 a. m. until 
2 a. m. the following morning. The rent of the room is 1 shilling and 
6 pence a w 

PAN this she told the peca — committee. The members of 
Parliament were hast. me were incredulous. ‘But how do you 
liye, you an e d?’ asked one member of Parliament. ‘We don’t 


before. 

Miss MacArthur contends that goods are not sold any cheaper when 
made by sweated labor. She tells of a fur-lined motor coat, marked at 
$105, which was made for $1.88 by sweated labor; and of a $5.25 night- 
dress for which the home worker who made it got 5 cents—63 cents for 
a dozen of these nightdresses. The employer of the girls who made 
these eae said he could not pay more, as there was no profit 
in his trade. 

There are many persons who are struggling to Sy age and help the 
women workers of England. There is a scheme for a trades Doa rå, 
which shall fix a legal minimum wage, and there are other propositions 
which will help to do away with the present sweating system, if they 
are ever put into practice. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire 
might have struck out the London heading and inserted New 
York, Pittsburg, or Jersey City, and the cruel oppression af 
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labor by organized capital, uncontrolled by law, would not be 
overdrawn, as I shall abundantly show before I conclude. 

The Senator and the party. of which he is a conspicuous 
lender have a duty to perform in which they seem strangely 
oblivious. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has made a comparison about a 
man, a bricklayer—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or a plumber. 

Mr. SMOOT. In an unprotected industry, receiving 60 cents 
an hour, while a little girl who does spooling in a woolen mill 
gets 14 cents. Is that a fair comparison? 

Mr. OWEN. I should say it is not a fair comparison. That 
comparison has not been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator just made a comparison that was 
even worse than that, because he spoke of burlers in a woolen 
mill, and they were receiving only 11 cents. 

Mr. OWEN. I gave, in extenso, the wages paid to burlers 
and to all other employees in woolen mills and in silk mills and 
in cotton mills, stating what it was, whether they were male or 
whether they were female. I have given them all, and the com- 
parison is just which I have made, substantially, and no com- 
parison the Senator might suggest of a little girl and a big, 
burly brick mason, who weighs 247 pounds, will affect the gen- 
eral comparison in the slightest degree. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the comparison which the Sen- 
ator makes. And in relation to the wages paid here for weavers, 
I may say I do not know a weaver in any part of this country 
who earns so small an amount as that stated by the Senator. 
I have many times seen weavers earn as high as $3 a day, and 
the higher the wage they earn the better it is for the manufac- 
turer, because they are all on piecework. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator challenge the accuracy of the 
census in this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I challenge the figures the Senator gave here 
as to the wages paid to woolen weavers in this country. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I commend the Senator to the United 
States census, from which the table was taken, and he may dis- 
pute the authoritative tables of the Federal Government; but he 
can not correct the accuracy of my quotation from the census 
reports, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying that the figure quoted by the 
Senator was not quoted from some table, but I do positively say 
that weavers in this country are not paid the price the Senator 
quoted. 

Mr. OWEN. I appeal from the evidence of the Senator from 
Utah, as a special pleader, to the evidence of the federal census 
and of the London Board of Trade, and prefer to take the 
census of the United States and the official figures to his off- 
hand comments. 

Mr. DOLIIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I cordially yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have been very much interested in the 
Senator's statistics and figures, but it has often occurred to me 
that the industries to which he refers as unprotected industries 
are really the only perfectly protected industries we have in the 
United States, for the reason that if a man is to build a brick 
house here at all he has no competition from any quarter on 
earth. A man making a horseshoe has to be protected by a 
law, but a man shoeing a horse has an absolute, perfectly 
natural protection, because the horse has to be shod where he is 
and not in some other country, and no competition, direct or in- 
direct, beats upon those occupations which are naturally and 
perfectly protected. 

Mr. OWEN. I think there is force in the observation.ef the 
Senator from Iowa, and I shall not quarrel with it, but content 
myself with saying that like industries abroad are also much 
better paid than factory labor. But I do call attention to the 
fact that these men who are in the railway service and in the 
unprotected building trades and not in the business of manu- 
facturing woolen or cotton or flax textiles are receiving a very 
much higher reward than those who are in those industries, 
and I haye shown by these tables that they could be paid a 
much larger price without depriving the factories of a just re- 
ward. If there were some competition, it would be far better 
for labor; and if there were some measure of competition in this 
country, I believe it would be better for the man 
themselves, 
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LABOR HAS NOT BEEN ABLE TO SHARE EQUITABLY WITH THE EMPLOYERS 
IN THE VALUES THAT LABOR HAS INCREASINGLY CREATED. 


In Volume VIII, page 982, of the Twelfth Census, 1900, is the 
following table. It shows that labor received in 1850, 23.21 per 
cent of the total value of products, while in 1900 it received 
only 17.8 per cent of the product, although the per capita in- 
33 in production was greater by 130 per cent in 1900 than 


Total annual 
wages. 


$236,755, 
2,330, 578,010 


Per cent of 
pai 


From Exhibit 1 labor shows a diminishing wage as com- 
pared to value of its product. 

In textiles labor received 22 per cent of the product in 1890, 
20.8 per cent in 1900, 19.5 per cent in 1905. A 

In the iron and steel industries labor received 24.9 per cent 
of the product in 1900, 22.1 per cent in 1905. 

In the leather industries labor received 20.1 per cent of the 
product in 1890, 16.9 per cent in 1900, 16.5 per cent in 1905. 

In paper and printing industries labor received 26.5 per cent 
in 1890, 23.1 per cent in 1900, 21.6 per cent in 1905. 

In metal and metal products labor received 20.4 per cent of 
the gross product in 1890, 12.9 per cent in 1900, 12.7 per cent 
in 1905. 


In tobacco industries labor received 21 per cent in 1890, 18.9 
per cent in 1905. 

Labor has constantly grown in efficiency, but has not been 
able to share equitably in the value it has created. 

Taking a special Industry, such as iron and steel, including 
rolling mills and blast furnaces, as shown by the special report 
of the United States Census Office, Part IV, selected industries, 
1905, on pages 5 and 16, will be found the tables for the years 
1890 and 1905. I submit an analysis which shows that the per 


capita increase of the product of labor by weight was 50 per 
cent; by value, 33.5 per cent; while the increase in wages is 
only 11 per cent. 


| 


| 
ore Per e ita | Per capita 
— — in| — Average 
Year. in 15 years | Production wages in 15 weekly 
in values. by Welght.| years. age. 
= 

Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 1 
1890242222222 24544 „„ 0.02 
FFT | 33.5 | 50.5 | 1L5 11.20 


These figures might be multiplied indefinitely in all of the 
monopoly-controlled industries. 

I submit a table of the wages in the woolen and cotton goods 
factories of New England. It shows that they do not receive to- 
day an average wage of exceeding a dollar a day, a fact of 
special interest in connection with this controversy where the 
schedules are supposed to be written for the protection of 
labor. i 
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Wages 1860 and 1900 compared in woolen and cotton goods factories of 
New England. 


Value of of out-| Pounds 
ue of ot ou 
Year. capita, | Produet. | put per of cotton jn out- 
capita. put by 
weight. 
Cotton Per et. 
1860 $205, 79,359, $794 288, 701, 08 
1900. 341 191,690,913 1, 102 940, 908, 114 331 
Woolen: 
1800 240 47, 72,814] 1.474 


This schedule shows that, counting the best paid labor, the 
annual average wage of the employees in the cotton and woolen 
mills do not exceed $1 a day, and that, therefore, the pretense 
of better paid labor in the United States in the cotton and 
woolen mills, at least, is not true, because such wages do not 
greatly exceed the wages in Europe; and measured by purchas- 
ing power, probably do not exceed them at all; and measured 
by the output of American labor, which is twice as efficient as 
European labor, the American labor is not as well paid as Euro- 
pean labor. The American manufacturer gets all the net profit. 
It has been shown in this debate what the enormous profits of 
the cotton and woolen mills have been, and our statistics clearly 
demonstrate the inequitable manner in which these profits have 
been proportioned between the American monopolists and his 
foreign-born workmen. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WAGES IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES COMPARED. 


I submit this comparison of wages in the United States, Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom, with the proper au- 
thorities, showing that the wages paid in the United States in 
the textile industry do not very greatly exceed those paid 
in Germany, France, and England, while it is conceded that 


the output of the American laborer is twice as much as in 
Europe. 

The spinners, for example, in Germany in 1905, at Mulhausen, 
received from $6.57 to $7.30 per week. In France they received 
$5.91 and in the United States $4.12. The weavers, on the con- 
trary, received in Germany $4.02 to $4.75; in France, $4.48 to 
$5.19; in the United Kingdom, $5.11 to $7.06; and in the United 
States, $8.29. So that the weavers in our country received 
double as much as they did in Germany, and the spinners in 
our country received a smaller money wage than in either 
G many or France. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the table show that the weavers receive 
less than the spinners in Germany? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whoever prepared the table does not know a 
thing about manufacturing, and it can not possibly be true. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Utah, having corrected the 
United States census with regard to employees in cotton facto- 
ries, may now correct the tables used by the Board of Trade of 
the United Kingdom in their report to Parliament, from which 
this is taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know just as well as I know I am alive that 
there is no country that can employ weavers at a less price 
than they can spinners. Spinners are boys and girls. Weavers 
are men and women. It can not be possible. It is a mistake. 

Mr. OWEN. I again appeal from the personal assurances of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] to the records of the Board 
of Trade of London and of the United States census, from which 
these figures are accurately taken; and I call attention to the 
fact that the Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, when he was giving these tables, con- 
fined himself to those parts of the tables favorable to his conten- 
tion and failed to insert those parts of the tables which were un- 
favorable to his contention, and such a leadership I neither 
approve nor follow. 

These tables show the differences which I have pointed out, 
and they speak for themselves and are easily capable of their 
verification. 


tim, Wages in testile industry in Germany, France, United Kingdom, and United States. 


In the protected industries. 


Germany, 1905, Mul- | 
J France, 1905, Lille. Unitea 
f fep Hours. 
Hours Weekly 1904. 
work. pay. 
$5.91 84.12 64.55 
/ c E RE 5.16 61. 01 
4.48- 5.19 8.2 60. 42 
Fc E a 7.58 60.13 
o S OO EE INA T E A AFATE 
4 8 —U— — —— Ä 22 · 83 
5 6. 89 62. 
11. 78-12. 45 11.24 au 
Roubaix. Bradford 
6.22- 6. 81 60 | 1.95- 2.68 6.52 58. 34 
5.45- 5.84 60 3. 16 4. 14 9. 87 58. 47 
‚—UUUUU w secrereceercs 8. 70 57. 57 
4.20- 4 60 4.87- 5. 60 7.11 58. 33 
322 2.68- 3. 41 5. 40 57.40 
pars 60 5. 84 7. 88 59. 11 
Crefeld, 1905. Lyon, 1905. | 
5.11- 5. 84 | 58-584 3. 20- 3.51 i 56.52 
P seecscsecescslovescescte 57. 82 
5. 84- 6.57 Do a E A EE S e ctewccese 
7.30 88-883 6 3. 51 4. 66% 60)............. 93 52. 98 
F. ͤ T.. RERE E 9.84 50.71 
6.57 O| 58-681} 00 nisce 10. 98 55. 05 


St. Etienne. 
Norn.— In 1905 the wages received at St. Etienne, . by ribbon weavers varled from $3.51 to $4.66 per week. 


r cent more than this. In August, 1907, it was from 
8 from one-half to two-thirds the value of their p; 
Authority for United States 
Authority for foreign fi 8S: 
Working Classes, United 


uct. 


I exhibit a comparison of wages in the United States, Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom in the nonprotected industries, 


0 per cent to 50 per cent higher than in 1905. These weavers received 


In 1906 it was over 
as pay, 


res: Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 59, ig 1905. 
t of Living in German Towns (1908) ; Cost of Living in French Towns (1909); Cost of Living of 
dom, 1908; Report of Board of Trade to Parliament. 


which present a very much more favorable wage to the unpro- 
tected American workingman and much more favorable hours. 
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Comparison of wages in United States, Germany, France, and United Kingdom. 


United States—North 
Berlin (1905). London (Oct., 1905). Paris (Oct., 1905). 
Class of ; ? , Atlantic (1904). 
(In theunprotected industries.) 
Weekly Number Weekly Number] Weekly Number Weekly | Number 
wages. | of hours. wages. | of hours. wages. | of hours. wages. of hours. 
Bricklayers and masons.. $9.35 60 $25.52 40.92 
810. 65 50 10.50 60 18.03 47.89 
9.35 W 
11.16 50 9.35 54 20. 60 48.00 
8.77 50 % 35 60 16.95 48740 
7.10 50 5.84 60 9. 50 54.70 
7.10 50 5 — = t 13. 88 46.72 
3 11. 
9. 40 50 è s: 17 00 17. 17 50.38 
3 11. 
9. 40 50 b 12 23 69 15.34 56.07 
o 
9.49 50 v9.05 to 16.73 57.03 
a 12. 
10.56 50 5 8.88 00 17. 87 50.25 
7. 30 54 4 2 2 17.54 88.20 
11. 
9. 40 50 412.80 42 18.24 52.16 
e * 6.50 60 9. 50 88.28 
æ Plecework. d Time work. © Day. Night. 


United 

Mr. GALLINGER.. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. I will ask the Senator if he has con- 
sulted Bulletin No. 80, published in January, 1909? It is four 
years later than the one he quoted from. If the Senator’ will 
turn to page 63, he will find that im Dundee male shifters are 
working for $2.29 a week in the textile mills, and male pre- 
parers are working for $2.51 a week. It seems to be an ex- 
traordinarily low wage. ‘There is nothing like it in this 
country, I take it, and yet that is in the unprotected textile 
mills of Great Britain and from a recent publication by our 
Commissioner of Labor. 


ag — of er an trade: Cost of living in German towns, 1908; cost of living in French towns, 1909; cost of living of working classes, 


compare the dates as nearly as they could be compared, and 
have not attempted to compare the tables of Great Britain, 
made by the board of trade there, with the tables made at a 
very different period. I have compared them as nearly as they 
were ayailable of adjacent years. But, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, that the question of “ the difference 
in the cost of preduction at home and abroad” is easily dis- 
covered, and he illustrates that he knows how to do it. 

I now take a table—Exhibit No. 6, the wages and cost of 
living in the United Kingdom, Germany, and France—showing 
the average family income, the cost of living, the articles of 
food, and so forth. I ask that it may be printed in my remarks 
without reading. 

As Exhibit No. 6, E submit the wages and cost of living in the 


Mr. OWEN. I have these tables of 1904 and 1905, which United Kingdom, Germany, and e. 
EXHIBIT 6. 
Wages and cost of living in United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 
Under $6.08. $6.08 and under $7.40. | $7.40 and under 88.52. $8.52 and under 89.73. $9.73 and over. 
Limit weekly income. United United) Ger- United) der. United| Ger- 
King- France. King- many. rance. Pern many. rance. many. France, 
1, 065. 614 i 289 931 410 | 1,223 382 692 596. 1,951 
$530 | $5.58] $6. 56 96:73) $7.77 | $275 $8.89 | $8.92 $12.65 | $11.85 | $12.88 
2.3 177 43 180 3.2 25 34 28 44 3.8 2.91 
$0.74) $0.64) 73} $0.82} 80. 70 80. 70 $0.80 | $0.74 82 | 80. 82 $0.83 81. 05 $1.09 $1.15 
28. 44 23.04 10 20.97 25.05} 24.38 29.44 26.06 19 29.99 29.83 N. 76 38. 21 35. 89 
0 79 $0. 99 92) SEOL} 1. 18 81. 12 81.25 $1.41 38 81.32 $1.57 81. 75 $210 $2.11 
6.42 | 5.83 55 7.57) 660) 6. 8.66 7.82 81} 925] 877 1.87 1135) 11.55 
$0.15 80.00 $0.18} 80.06. 80 20 80. 00 80. 24 $0.07 30 2 20.00 
$0.12) 80. 11 30 13 80 17 80. 15 80. 15 80 22 $0.17 | 80. 18 80.24 $0.19 80.34 $0.24 $0. 26 
6.2 69 69 8 7 9.2 &1 | 1L3 | 102 9.3 | 120 1. 06 163 | 144 13.4 
$0.16 | 80.25 80. 15 80 23 $0.31] 80. 18 $0.31 | $0.34] 80. 20 $0.33) $0.40 80. 41 $0.44 $0. 27 
554| 10.57 GSE) 7.72 12.30] 6.88 9.85 1283] 7.6 10.34 1445 1263| 16. 10 9. 78 
80. 10 80.00 $0.08) 80. 11 80. 08 80 10 80. 12 $0.09) 80 12 80. 12 80. 10 80. 10 $0.13 $0.19 
0.67) d 0 O46) 0. 70 O46) O55) O79) O62) O68 4 77 060 1.02 77 1.00 
$0.42 80. $042) 80. 51 $0.60} $0.47 | 80. 58 $0.65] 80. 50 80.62 $0.72 55 80. 90 $0.90 $0. 72 
205| 256| 225) 247) 279) 241) 267 307) 259) 287 345 80 4 96 423 3.62 
80. 18 80.20 30 15 $0.20) 80 21 80. 10 80 21 80 21 30.10 80. 20 $0.23 18 80. 28 $0.29 80.24 
14 05 2.04 12.20 135.84 2296] 13.93] 1611] 24 81 14.64 1587| 24.63 85 19.93 3355] 20.50 
80. 10 80. 11 80. 24 80. 14 $0.16} 80. 28 $0.20) 80. 19 80. 33 80. 23 $0.21 35 80.82 $0.27 80. 48 
$0.09 80.07 $0.08 |- 80. 10 80 09] 30. 10 30. 12 80. 00 80. 10 30. 11 80. 10 11 80. 14 80. 12 80. 13 
80 2 80 13 $015) 80 2 80 10 sars) soas) soar} 20 20 80 3880 24 80 21 80 46 
1 S N 55 Sux * et tae 
up $0.10 | $0.11 | $0.22) $0.10 | 80. 12 $0.23 30 13 ; 
48 1986 150 4.97 1.98 172 521 4 70 267 22 
0¹ $0.17 | 80. 01 80 41 80.17 $0.02) $0.46 $0.62 $0.24 $0. 04 
22 80. 13 80 32 $0.08 | $0.16] 80. 42 $0.14 $0.18 | $0.31 $0.75 
84.10 $3.94 mp $4. 58 k 
sebas 4 > 2 ra 40 oan a ene 
Nors.—Totals are found by converting the totals in foret money into United States money, and may differ from true totals. 
ee aaa ee U ee by the rd of Trade for both Houses of the English Parliament, o cost ving 
in German towns; 1909, as to cost of living n French towns. ee => 
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As Exhibit No. 7, I submit the income and cost of living in the United States of workingmen’s families. 
EXHIBIT 7. 
Workingmen’s families, income and cost of living in the United States, 1891. 
A 


Geographical division. 


Weekly. 


Authority for above table: Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, United States, No. 59, July, 1905. 


As Exhibit No. 8 I submit the quantity and value of the food 
consumed by workingmen's families in the United States per 
week, 1901: 

Exufntr 8. 
Quantity and value of certain articles of food consumed by workingmen’s 
families in the United States per week, 1901. 
(Average income, $14.78 per week. Number of families, 2,567.) 


Total expended for food per week 
Total expended for food per vearrrRr?M «c 


Authority: Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 59, July, 1905. 


As Exhibit No. 9 I submit the weekly rents workingmen pay 
in England, Germany, France, and United States, 


EXHIBIT 9. 


Weekly rents in England, Germany, France, and United States. 


a Average of 2,567 families, 1901, irrespective of size of tenement, in 
total United States. 

Report of board of trade to Parliament: (1908) cost of living in 
German towns; (1909) cost of living in French towns; (1908) cost of 
living of working classes, United Kingdom. 


Exhibit No. 10 is the per cent of income of workingmen’s 


lies spent for food. 
oe Exuisir 10. 


Per cent of income of workingmen’s families spent for food. 


2,567 workingmen’s families. 

Authority: Bulletin of United States Bureau of Labor No. 59. Re- 
port of board of trade to Parliament on cost of living (1908-9). 

IT WOULD NOT BE DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE WITH COMPARATIVE 
PRECISION THE DIFFERENCE IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION MEASURED 
BY THE COST OF MATERIALS AND OF WAGES, THE RELATIVE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF LABOR, AND THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE WAGE 


RECEIVED. FUTURE TARIFFS SHOULD BE BASED UPON SUCH INFOR- 
MATION COMPILED BY EXPERTS EMPLOYED FOR THE PURPOSE. THIS 
WOULD GIVE A PROPER BASIS FOR DETERMINING THE DIFFERENCE IN 
COST OF PRODUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND FOR DETERMINING 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER WOULD BE 
PROTECTED IN PERCENTAGES OVER AND ABOVE THE DIFFERENCE IN 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION, AND WOULD ESTABLISH A SOUND FOUNDA- 
TION UPON WHICH TO WRITE A TARIFF FOR REVENUE WHICH WOULD 
AFFORD A LEGITIMATE AND REASONABLE INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 
WITHOUT GIVING SHELTER TO MONOPOLY. £ 

It will be observed from these tables the vital fact that the 
American laborer in the protected industries, and especially in 
the cotton and woolen industries, does not receive the enormous 
wages in comparison with the European workman in like indus- 
tries which the advocates of high tariff would have us believe. 
On the contrary, their wages are very little, if any, better than 
those of the European workman, and that the workman in the 
United States, especially in the textiles, has been compelled to 
supplement his own wages by compelling his wife and his 
daughter and his children of tender years to help earn sufficient 
to enable them to keep body and soul together. 


THE EXTREME USE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE RACE FOR MONEY- 
MAKING. 


An untutored, full-blood Sioux Indian was taken East and 
shown the glories of its civilization and, when he had been sur- 
feited with sight-seeing, the question was asked him, what had 
struck him as the most important thing he saw, and he replied: 
“The way in which the white man makes his little children 
work.” 

So evil has been this result of a monopoly-breaking tariff in 
this Nation that a general alarm has been widely excited, and 
various States and committees throughout the Nation are en- 
gaged in attempting its correction. (Proceedings of the fifth 
annual conference, Chicago, III., National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 105 East Twenty-second street, New York.) 

Bulletin No. 69, on Child Labor, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, shows that 26 per cent of the male children of the 
United States between 10 and 15 years of age are breadwinners; 
1,264,000 male children between 10 and 15 years are breadwin- 
ners; 485,000 female children between 10 and 15 years are 
breadwinners. 

2. If the number of children over 15, wage-earners and not 
yet adults, were classified, it would be found very large. Table 
164, Census Bulletin, page 69, for example, gives the number 
of children at home, at school, and employed as breadwinners 
in families in which there are female textile workers 10 to 14 
years of age, for Chicago, and New York, and out of 3,595 chil- 
dren over 15 years of age, 190 were at home, 52 at school, and 
3,853 employed in gainful occupations. No record is made by 
the census of children not employed in gainful occupations un- 
der 10 years of age, nor over 15 years of age; so that it is 
probably no exaggeration to state that four or five million of 
children are engaged in labor when they ought to be in school 
or at play. 

By Census Volume 2, page cxxxi, it is shown that the number 
of females engaged in gainful occupations, outside of domestic 
service was 5,329,292, and the probable number of women and 
girls now engaged in gainful occupations will probably exceed 
seven millions; 28 per cent being so employed in Massachusetts, 
29.6 per cent in Rhode Island, 24.3 per cent in Connecticut, 20.8 
per cent in New Jersey, 23 per cent in New York and 7.9 per 
cent in Oklahoma. The reason for women being compelled to 
go into competition with men in the gainful occupations is 
largely because the men of the family do not receive enough to 
maintain the family and enable the women to have the means 
they require and to remain at home where they properly belong 
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in a civilization of a high order. The driving of the American 
woman from the home where her activities would best be em- 
ployed in promoting her own happiness and the happiness of 
mankind, and where her services to the race would be best em- 
ployed in raising children and teaching them the lessons of re- 
ligion, morality, and the sturdy’ virtues taught by our fore- 
fathers, is not the least of the crushing effects of modern monop- 
oly engendered by a monopoly protecting tariff, and by the un- 
restrained avarice and ambition with their false standards of 
life which are thus set up in a mad race for power. 

It will be seen by the wages in the textile industries that the 
cotton spinners of Germany and France are paid more in money 
than in the United States, the weavers less, and the mule spinners 
of France more, than those of the United States; that the 
woolen spinners of Germany and France are paid more money 
than they are in the United States, while the weavers are 
paid less, but in considering the fact that the money of the 
cotton spinners and woolen spinners of France and Germany 
will buy 50 per cent more than in the United States, the 
wages they receive are decidedly better. When it is remem- 
bered the American workman turns out twice as much as 
the German or Frenchman, then the ungenerous treatment of 
the American cotton and woolen spinners is obvious. It is also 


obvious that the plea of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
manufacturer that the HIGHER WAGES he is compelled to pay his 
cotton and wool spinners in order to meet the pauper labor com- 
petition of France and Germany is a monumental falsehood 
used to hoodwink the patriotism of the American people and 
lead them to tax themselves for the poor spinner's sake who 
toil in the cotton and woolen mills. 

It is interesting to observe that labor in the protected indus- 
tries of Germany, France, and the United Kingdom are paid 
much smaller wages than in the unprotected industries, and 
labor might well question the value of a protective system 
which operates throughout the world to give them less remu- 
neration for their labor than in the unprotected industries. 

A COMPETITION-PROHIBITING TARIFF HAS SERVED 
TO INCREASE PRICES AND LOWER THE PURCHASING 
POWER OF ALL WAGES AND OF ALL INCOMES. ~ 
` In the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for March, 
1909, page 68, A. Sauerbeck, an acknowledged authority, gives 
a comparison of world prices, based on 45 commodities, and 
using as an index the standards fixed by the period of eleven 
years, 1867-1877, which in the aggregate was the equivalent of 
the average of the twenty-five years preceding; that is, from 
1853-1877. The index number is 100. 


Prices of commodities in 1908. 
[By A. Sauerbeck.] 


The following table shows the course of prices of 45 commodities during the last twent 


years as compared with the standard period of 


eleven years, 1867-1877, which in the 20 and 24.) equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years, 1853-1877. (See the Soclety's Journal, 
an É í 


1886, pp. 592 and 648; and 1893, pp. 22 


(Summary of index numbers. Groups of articles, 1867~187T=—100.) 


388 | SECSSRESRSASSCHRSRARR 
SSE | SRSSRLSRRSASVISSRL LS 
SE | B2SBSERSree2essaasrsa 


Sun- 
Se total. 
75 70 68 70 72 | 70.2 103 
73 66 69 71 72 78.4 106 
77 50 69 68 72 74.1 108 
73 57 67 65 68 | 65.4 91 
72 68 59 68 65 68 | 58.6 90 
66 64 53 64 60 63 | 47.6 106 
64 62 52 65 60 62 49. 1 91 
62 63 51 63 60 61 | 50.5 116 
65 66 51 62 50 62 | 45.3 100 
68 70 51 63 61 64 | 44.3 120 
65 92 58 65 70 G8 | 45.1 114 
69 108 66 71 80 75 | 46.4 99 
67 89 60 71 72 70 44.7 106 
67 71 71 71 69 39. 0 113 
66 §2 66 69 72 69 | 40.7 104 
68 81 71 67 72 70 | 43.4 93 
69 87 72 68 75 72 | 45.7 113 
69 01 80 74 83 77 | 50.7 116 
72 07 77 78 86 80 | 49.6 117. 
72 89 62 73 74 73 40. 1 111 
68 92 67 71 75 72 | 44.6 109 
70 70 59 66 67 | 61.0 101 
S4 73 71 81 79 82. 1 97 


It will thus be observed that as compared with 100 for 1853- 
1877, the grand total index number of world prices for 1889 
was 72, and for 1899 to 1908 it was 72, a fall in prices due to 
the demonetization of silver throughout the world. 7 

It will also be observed that the index number for 1889 and 
1905 was 72; for 1908 it was 73, thus indieating-a singular 
stability in the grand total of the world prices (London), since 
1889, notwithstanding important intermediate variations. 

Conceding that the volume of metallic money in the world, 
together with the law of supply and demand of other materials, 
are the determining factors fixing the average of world prices, 
it should be observed that the wonderful increase in the output 
of modern machinery as applied to all classes of products seems 
to have been about equaled by the output of metallic money, 
whose annual rate of gold output has approximately: doubled 
since 1896. 

This table also shows the effect upon world prices by the dis- 
turbance of commercial credits of the world by financial panic; 
the panic of 1893 being followed by the lowest world prices in 
a generation. 

It would seem to follow that the lowering of prices stimulated 
purchases and exchanges and led to a corresponding reaction. 
The panic of 1907 was followed by an immediate reaction in 
world prices. 

It is important to point out that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased output of merchantable articles, the increase of gold 


circulation available for the use of the world markets has 
been very large, and that this probably accounts for the sub- 
stantial stability of world prices since 1889. These figures are 
of intense interest when compared with the changes in prices 
which have taken place in the United States. Taking the 
tables of the Statistical Abstract of 1907, it will be seen that 
middling cotton which was 11.07 cents in 1890 was 11.5 cents in 
in 1906, having reached a very low price of 6.94 cents in 
1894, just after the panic, and a still lower point of 5.94 cents 
in 1898, just after the Dingley bill passed; while standard 
sheetings for 1890 was 7 cents, and 1906, 7.25 cents, reaching 
a low point of 5.11 cents in 1894, just after the panic, and its 
lowest point, 4.2 cents, in 1898, just after the passage of the 
Dingley bill. 

In like manner standard drillings and other cotton cloths 
fluctuated similarly following the panic and following the 
Dingley bill. 

Mr. President, I now submit a table (No. 202) from the 
Abstract of Our National Statistics (1907), giving the rela- 
tive wholesale prices of raw and of manufactured commodi- 
ties of 1890 to 1906 and per cent of increase in prices for 
1906 over prices for each preceding year; and also Table 
203, giving the relative wholesale prices of commodities from 
1890 to 1906 and the per cent of increase in prices from 
wise Edie prices for each preceding year by group of com- 
m es. 
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Great increase in prices under Ding 


and of manufactured ities, 1890 to 1906, and t 
simone nd of manufactured commodities ——— A E a 


— 9 9.5 8.4 
1891.. 3 8.3 9.6 
1802. 107.9 16.7 15.4 
1893 104.4 20.6 15.9 
1894 93.2 35.1 27.4 
1895. 91.7 37.3 20.4 30.8 
1896. 84.0 49.9 32.3 35.4 
1807 87.6 43.7 35.0 36.5 
1888 94.0 33.9 30.3 31.0 
1899... 105.9 18.9 20.8 20.4 
1200 9 12.5 10.3 10.8 
1901.. 13.0 12.8 12.8 
1902. 29 9.9 8.4 
1908. 2.6 9.1 7.1 
1904. 52 9.3 8.3 
1905... 3.9 6.1 5.6 
1906.. ne 


ports of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Com- 


Nork.— From re; 
merce and Taber his table summarizes wholesale prices of 258 staple 
commodities. The commodities designated as “Raw” are such as are 


marketed in their natural ware and also such as have been subjected 

. —.— process; this <1 p includes 50 

commodities designa as “ Manufactu are such as 

a preliminary ee 8 

— cost constitutes an important 

— in the price; . grou} y ncludes 208 articles. A relative price, 
number, is technica 

. rice of the same 

e base or stand- 


Relative wholesale prices 1 1890 to 1906, and per cent o 
increase in prices for he over prices for each preceding vear, 17 


p 
ı groups of commodities. 


0 12.4 a2 
= 4 ee 62.7 
1892 7 10.7 8.7 
1893 9 14.6 22 
1894 9 28.9 99. 8 12.8 
1895.. 3 32.5 94. 6 19.0 
1890 3 57.9 83. 8 34.4 
1897.. 2 45.1 87.7 28.4 
1898 1 23.6 94.4 19.3 
1809. 0 23. 6 98.3 14.5 
1900 5 12.9 104.2 8.1 
1901 9 5.7 105. 9 6.3 
1902.. 5 25.3 11II. 3 1.2 
1903... 8 4.0 107.1 5.1 
1904 2 4 2.1 107. 2 5.0 
1005 2 a. 5 108. 7 3.6 
1000 SE A288. 
CVVT 17.8 


113.5 5.7 104.7 23.7 
111.3 7.8 102.7 26.1 
109.0 10. 1 101. 1 28.1 
107.2 11.9 100. 0 29.5 
96.1 24.9 92.4 40.2 
92.7 29.4 98.1 22.0 
91.3 31.4 104.3 24.2 
91.1 31.7 96.4 34.3 
93.4 28.5 95.4 35.7 
96.7 24.1 105.0 23.3 
106.8 12.4 120.9 7.1 
101.0 18.8 119.5 8.4 
102.0 17.6 134.3 23.6 
106.6 12.6 149.3 613. 3 
109.8 9.3 132.6 22.3 
112.0 7. 1 128.8 5 
100 SERT 129. 5 


—— 


Act. Relative wholesale prices | Relative wholesale prices of commodities, 1890 to 1906, ete.—Continued. 


Metals and imple- | Lumber and bufid- 
ments. ing materials. 
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Nore.—From reports of the — s Department 
merce and Labor. The gro a N . 
food, ete., 53; cloths and clothing, 7555 fuel and lighting, 13; metals and 
implements, 3s; ; lumber sna ae imaterial, PIE 5 gs — aene, 
9; use furnishing eo 7 eous grow e — 
age rarene for 1890-1 100. 


I also submit Dun's tables showing the variations in prices in 
the United States. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that the federal census is, to 
a very appreciable degree, infiuenced by the manufacturing 
industries of the country favorably to themselves, and this dif- 
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ference is demonstrated by Dun’s tables, which show the increase 
of prices to be much larger in the United States than as shown 
by Census Abstract Tables 202 and 203: 
Leading classes of necessary articles of daily consumption—Prices, at 
primary markets, from July 1, 1860, to May 1, 1907. 
{Index number, from Dun’s Review.] 
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8 


19. 637| 18. 08 
17. 52 


Norr.—In the above table the course of prices of commodities is 
shown, and in each case the price is multiplied by the annual per capita 
consumption, which precludes any one commodity having more than its 
proper weight in the aggregate. Breadstuffs include many quotations 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley; beans, and pease; meats include live 
hogs, beef, sheep, and many provisions, lard, tallow, etc.; dairy and 
garden 3 embrace eggs, vegetables, fruits, milk, butter, cheese, 
etc.; other food includes fish, liquors, condiments, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
etc. ; clothing covers the raw material of each industry, and many quo- 
tations of woolen, cotton, silk, and rubber g as well as hides, 
leather, boots, and shoes; metals include various quotations of pig iron 
and partially manufactured and finished products, as well as the minor 
metals, tin, lead, copper, etc., and coal and petroleum; miscellaneous 
includes many grades of hard and soft lumber, laths, brick, lime, gl: 
turpentine, hemp, linseed oil, paints, fertilizers, and drugs. The third 
decimal is given for accuracy of comparison, 


There thus appears by Dun’s more accurate tables an in- 
crease from 1896 to May 1, 1907, of 46.7 per cent on total aver- 
age of prices of 1896, and on clothing the increase from January 
1, 1897, to May 1, 1907, was 69 per cent, and on miscellaneous 
articles was 55 per cent. : 

The two tables from our own census contain overwhelming 
evidence of the injurious results of the Dingley bill upon labor; 
it shows, for example, Mr. President, that prices have been in- 
creased on raw commodities 25.9 per cent over the average 
prices from 1890 to 1900, and 49.9 per cent over the prices of raw 
commodities under the Wilson bill. 


Our prices were already in 1906 much higher than in Europe, 
so that these increases are the more striking. 

Mr. President, do not the manufacturing classes themselves 
see that such an enormous raise in prices of raw commodities 
is injurious both to their domestic and foreign trade? Do they 
not see it necessarily limits the consumption of the people, 
whose little salaries are fixed, whose little pension can not be 
increased in dollars and cents, whose purchasing power is lim- 
ited to a fixed wage, a wage not exceeding, among the manu- 
facturing laboring classes, $160 per annum per capita? 

The obvious result is to restrict consumption of goods, limit 
the output of goods, lower the factory output, and limit the 
demand for labor. 

Mr. President, in like manner the increase of manufactured 
commodities in price, including a group of 208 articles, has 
been 35 per cent since the lower prices under the Wilson bill 
and an increase of 36.5 per cent upon all commodities above the 
more reasonable prices under the Wilson bill. 

What corresponding increase of wages has labor received? 
Their wages are relatively less than they were ten years ago, 
both in relation to the output of labor and in relation to the 
purchasing power of the wage received; and the demand for 
labor has been necessarily diminished by preventing the con- 
sumption of manufactured and other commodities, because of 
prices which could not be paid out of the limited number of 
dollars the ordinary American has received. Such a policy is 
injurious to the manufacturer, to the wage-earner, to the com- 
mon citizen consumer, to the business men of the entire Nation, 
and to our national growth and development. 

And differentiating these increases of prices, it will be seen by 
Table 203 that the prices of 1906 for food are 34 per cent higher 
than they were in 1896 under the Wilson bill; the cloths and 
clothing have increased 31.4 per cent above the prices of 1896 
under the Wilson bill; that fuel and lighting have increased 
40 per cent since 1894 under the Wilson bill; that metals and 
metal implements have increased 56 per cent above the prices 
under the Wilson bill; that lumber and building material have 
increased 55 per cent over the prices under the Wilson bill; 
that house furnishings have increased 23.6 per cent above the 
lower prices of the Wilson bill; and miscellaneous articles of 
various kinds have increased 32.5 per cent above the more 
reasonable prices of the Wilson bill. Are the American people 
utterly oblivious to these striking and conclusive facts? 

It is perfectly obvious from Sauerbeck tables of the prices 
of the world and from Dun’s table of American (United States) 
prices that American (United States) prices have increased 
far beyond European prices since the low price of 1896, not- 
withstanding American (United States) prices were then much 
higher than they were in Europe. It-therefore follows, be- 
yond question, that the purchasing power of American wages, 
even of the starvation wages paid in the cotton and woolen mills, 
has been lowered in such a way as to greatly harm the Amer- 
ican workmen, even in protected industries, and has harmed 
equally the entire American people, workmen, consumers gener- 
ally, and even the manufacturers, who are severely taxing each 
other by high prices—the finished product of the one being 
the raw material of the other. The only people who have a net 
profit are those who own and control the successful monopolies. 

Is the Finance Committee so committed to the demands of 
the representatives of organized greed in this country that 
they will refuse to deal justly by the American people? 

Or do they believe that by making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer they will receive adequate political benefit at the 
hands of those whom they enrich? 

I know, Mr. President, that it has been easy to finance Re- 
publican campaigns, and I know many good men have not 
stopped to think that this money was extorted from the misery 
and sweat of helpless men, women, and children. 

Members of the Senate do not often visit the sweat shops; 
nor do they often see the sorrow and distress of the individuals 
who compose the weaker elements of our great Nation. I 
remind them that 500,000 die annually by our neglect, as shown 
by the comparison between the death rate of New Zealand 
and Australia, where better laws prevail, where the maxim of 
the law is Better reduce want than increase wealth.” Š 

Mr. President, I feel charged with a solemn duty to make a 
record before the Senate of these conditions, and I deem it a 
great opportunity to have the privilege of submitting a prayer 
to the leaders of the Senate that they do not be unmindful or 
inconsiderate of the need and the rights of the inarticulate 
mass, and that they do not lend too complacent attention to the 
trained advocates of unsatisfied greed. 
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Senator Orville H. Platt, the late distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, once said, in substance, in commenting on the faults 
of the American legislator, that The American legislator should 
not be charged with incompetency. As a rule, he is fairly well 
qualified; neither can he be justly charged with dishonesty. 
There are a few who may be dishonest, perhaps, but they do 
not exercise any control of legislation. The fault of the Ameri- 
can legislator is ‘good-fellowship’ and doing for a friend 
what under no other circumstances would the legislator for a 
moment consider. For that reason,” said he, I deem it the 
highest legislative virtue to be cross and crabbed to all the 
world, especially in the last ten days of the session.” 

It will be thus seen that, from Sauerbeck’s tables, the increase 
of the world prices has been much lower than the increases of 
prices in the United States, and that this difference must be 
accounted for in some reasonable manner. 

The most natural way in which to account for it is to show 
that the prices in the United States are artificially controlled 
by monopoly. 

And this average high increase must be interpreted in the light 
of a great offset of the lowering of prices of all products pro- 
duced by the American people of which monopoly controls the 
price. For example, crude oil is produced by Oklahoma in vast 
quantities—approximately 50,000,000 barrels per annum—which 
sells for less than 1 cent a gallon, while the refined product 
retails for over 11 cents a gallon. It costs half a cent a gallon 
to refine it. The low price is fixed by the Standard on the 
crude and the high price is fixed by the Standard on the refined. 
And the increase of all prices is in the face of the vital fact 
that monopoly fixes an extremely low price on the articles 
produced by the people of which the monopoly controls the 
price. The average high price would be far higher except for 
the very low price fixed by monopoly on its purchases, as on 
crude oil. This is not only true with regard to oil, but also is 
true with regard to cattle, hogs, sheep, hides, wool, various 
minerals, tobacco, and so forth. That this low price of articles 
bought by monopoly prevented the general average from reach- 
ing the high point which they would otherwise reach in the 
statistieal tables is a factor of great importance. 

Without regard to statistics, everybody knows that the prices 
are now very much higher than they have ever been. 

The schedules of this bill are approximately 50 per cent on 
the value of proposed imports, and this is proof that the prices 
in the United States are 50 per cent higher than they are in 
Europe and abroad on the articles of these schedules by the 
open confession of the managers of this bill, and I therefore do 
not need to furnish further proof of this matter as the schedules 
confess that the prices in this country are approximately 50 
per cent higher than they are abroad on articles affected by the 
present tariff law. 

Mr. President, it is of great importance to observe these dif- 
ferences between our present prices and the increase of our 
present prices as compared with the increase of the prices of 
the world, because it thus enables us to determine to what ex- 
tent loeal conditions have raised our prices above the level of 
the prices of the world. 

WORLD PRICES AND PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES—RISE IN PRICES IN 


THE UNITED STATES NOT DUB TO INCREASE IN PER CAPITA CIRCULA- 
TION, 


At first thought it might occur to some one that the higher 
prices in the United States were due to the larger per capita 
circulation, but this conclusion is impossible because, while our 
per capita circulation December 31, 1906 (Statistical Abstract, 
1907, Table 269), was $33.99 per capita, France had a per capita 
of $10.88 and Germany $25.03 and the British Empire $28.12, 
with no substantial differences in competitive prices at London, 
thus exhibiting the interesting fact that this enormous increase 
of prices in the United States, and the fact that United States 
prices are much higher than the level of world prices, is not 
due to our increased circulating medium, but is due to the 
monopolies in this country which have for commercial purposes 
raised these prices in America far above the prices in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

That these high prices are not necessary for the maintenance 
of a reasonable profit is shown by the table of lower prices at 
which these same American goods are sold abroad by the pro- 
tected monopolies in this country. 

A few of these prices are submitted to prove that the prices 
in the United States under monopoly will average 50 per cent 
higher than in the markets of the world. 

As evidence of this I submit a table from James G. Parsons 
showing the differences in discounts between export and home 
prices. 


TABLE I1.—Showing differences g discounts between esport and home 
ices. 


[By James G. Parsons, Senate Document No. 54, Sixty-first Congress, 
first session.] 


Articles and description, 


Auger bits: Per cent. 
Irwin's solid center.. 60,10, and 10 50 and 10 39 
8 70 60 334 
E 60 and 10 5⁰ 39 
Noe 35 15 and 10 18 
— 50 and 10 50 ll 
Bird Hendryx’s 30 40 
t clippers, “New Easy”............ 60, 10, and 5 50, 10, and 10 18 
6 inches and smaller. 75 and 10 25 
Machine, e a ——— 75,10,and 5 19 
Borers, bunghole, Enterprise.. ........ 25 27 
Fray’s genuine “ Spoffords”....... 60 33. 
Pays Saichet, Nc . e 50 20 
Fray’s ratchet, Nos. 83-143... — 50 39 
Fray's ratchet, Nos. 62-1 50 663 
Fray’s 50 39 
Fray’s sleeve, 50 54 
Fray’s sleeve, Nos. 407-414......... 50 39 
Fray’s sleeve, Nos. 606-614... 50 39 
50 60 
x “ King” ESE 0 33: 
Cartri , rim fire... — > 
Coffee mills, Enterprise... --.......--- 20 and 25 11 
Door rollers and hangers, Lanes 17 
Gauges, Disston’s steel and center 12 
Covert’ “Trojan” 3 334 
— “Yankee” oe 37 
‘overt’s “ Derby 
Lawn ers, Enterprises 19 
Levels, Starrett’s bench an 11 
“ Lily 
ig i Ng el 00 0 10% 72° 
— B, Enterprise 25 und 7 18 
“Disston’s Nos. 7 107, 107 and 1. 30 and 7 27 
D s combination >. xt Set 30 and 7 27 
Disston’s Nos. 12,16, D6, ia 7,8: ~ 25 and 7 28 
Disston’s a 25 and 7 28 
Disston’s butcher. ..............+- 30 40 
Disston’s framed wood...........- 25 50 
— ß 811 
s velocipede......- 
— Disston’s electric... .... 70, 10, 10, and 10 7⁰ a7 
beef shavers, Enterprise 40 and 10 25 and 7; 28 
À , rosewood handle... 70, 10, 10, 10, and 5 60 and 10 72 
Pee sth. SOS FR ark he Sp A AB 25,74, and 10 85 
Traps, Lovell 's rat and mouse 
es Disston’s brick. 25 47 
Armstrong’s plain and hinged 122 
Armstrong’s pipe 25 
Bonney 333. 30 and 10 26 


Dit- 

fer- 

ence. 

— 

P. ct. 

$1.30 80 39 

2.92-| 4.05 39 

9.75 | 11.48 18 

13.00 | 18.20 40 

1.71 2. 03 18 

00 75 25 

87 68 19 

-65 786 17 

6. 30 8.40 334 

3 10:44 | 14.50 39 

6.90 11. 50 664 

7.13 | 11.00 5⁴ 

7.56 | 10.50 39 

— — 3. 00 6.00 664 

— 74 94 27 

Can openers, King”........... --| 450 6.00 334 
5 c each. 1.22 1. 35 u 
F 8 per doz..| .40 64 60 
Mill and round bastard 5-inch... . do .48 -68 45 
Mill and round -59 75 27 
Flat bastard, 3 to 4 inch 5 40 +79 98 
Fiat bastard, 48 83 73 
Flat bastard, 6-inch 50 92 56 
Flat bastard, 7-Inch -| 0% 1.03 87 
t bastard, S- inch. 88 1.12 28 
bastard, 9-inch 1.01 1.35 34 
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Files, Nicholson’s—Continued. P. 

Flat $1.51 | $1.84 
2.11 2.52 

-40 -81 

-48 -88 

50 -98 

.75 1.09 

8 | 1.18 

1.01 1.41 

1.26 1.58 

1.51 1.94 

1.82 | 2.18 

2.11 2.67 

-55 -62 

17 -19 


pre 


Stevens 's “Little Scout,” No. 14 . 
Stevens's “Maynard Ji . 1 


oe 


SSA 888888 88388 3888 
ass UBA SSBBRS Süss BA S WBS Les sn 


S. SRE wore pipip pa 


Stevens's Favorite” .........-- 4. 
2.61 
Disston’s hand, 30-inch, No. 7 17.48 
Disston’s hand, 30-inch, No. 16. 19.98 
Disston’s combination, No. 43. 19.42 
Disston’s butcher, 24-inch, 11.90 
Disston’s framed wood, No. 60.. 9.00 
Disston’s band, 2-inch 157 20 
Barnes’s oom bin 00 | 32.00 14 
-034 -073| 115 
034 073 115 
- 034 -073| 115 
-038 -076 | 100 
-04 | .079| 973 
72 188 80 
- 08+ +195 | 132 
- 084 211 151 
-096 -227| 136 
108 251 132 
-034| 087 156 
- 06 -112 87 
-10 17 70 
-228{ .378| 66 
412 .67 63 
40... .16 +329 100 
G EE -776 131 
„Fo. 40. 8 1.955 138 
e PATON, e orn eee a E EI ese} 1.24 3.046 | 194 
5 Disston's electric, 12-inch.. per doz..| 1.36 1.86 37 
oe dressing: 
Whittemore’s Gilt Edge do. . I. 20] 1. 78 40 
eee e PAPA do... - 60 67 12 
tevens’ No. 105. each. 2.80 4.25 52 
Stevens’ No. 107.. ---G0....| 8.00 4.50 50 
Stevens’ No. 225 2 -do....| &67 | 9.75 12 
incr el nd Enterprise, No. 23 do....| 4.32 | 5.55 28 
wares: 
Disston’s try, rosewood, 10-inch, No. 1. -per doz..| 1.66 | 2.88 72 
Disston’s steel, Inch. each. 1.10 1.46 13 
Traps, Loveli's mouse and rat, metallic... per gross.. 5.50 | 7.33 333 
Junas Disston’s brick, 8-inch, No. 1. doz..| 4.07 | 6.00 47 
s Ni each 1. 80 400 122 
6. 40 8.00 25 
2.25 2.84 26 
7.98 | 10.23 28 
3.04 4.47 47 
W. 3.00 4.50 25 


(Senate Document No. 54, Sixty-first Congress, first session.) 


It is thus seen that our own manufacturers, to obtain the 
protection from foreign competition, not only do not give Ameri- 
can consumers the low prices they are entitled to, but they 
give all the benefit to foreigners. These tables demonstrate 
that the pretense of high tariff to protect themselves against 
the cheap labor of Europe is false; that our manufacturers can 
compete and do compete in the open markets of the world, 


deny to Americans, of whose patriotic self-sacrifice they take 
wrongful advantage. 

Protection’s favors to foreigners is strongly set forth in Senate 
Document No. 54, Sixty-first Congress, first session, prepared 
by James G. Parsons, and submitted by me to the Senate, and to 
which I refer for the most abounding evidence for the truth of 
my contention—that this bill and its immediate predecessors, 
the Dingley bill and the McKinley bill, were written under the 
color of serving the American laborer, when, in point of fact, it 
has done nothing of the kind, but, on the contrary, favors the 
foreigner at the expense of the American. 

The defense of this indecent practice has been abundantly 
answered in Document 54, and I shall not take the time to fur- 
ther comment upon it. 

A similar table, showing that our prices are 50 per cent higher 
than world prices, is submitted (Exhibit 12), prepared by Byron 
W. Holt, of New York. 

Our great agricultural products have their prices fixed by the 
markets of the world, except where freight prevents. 

The price of corn per bushel was 55 cents in 1892 and 53 cents 
in 1906, and wheat was 93 cents in 1891 and 82 cents in 1906, 
and exported cattle in 1891, $81.25, and $93.17 in 1906 under 
improved methods of feeding and transportation, while cotton 
was 10 cents in 1890 and 11 cents in 1906. 

We have a right to expect cheapening of manufactured prod- 
ucts because of the constant increasing improvements in ma- 
chinery—and in this we are disappointed—and a rise in the 
price of agricultural products produced from an area necessarily 
limited, and in this we are not gratified. 

The prohibitive tariff has increased the cost of living of the work- 


man and of every other person in the United States, and, therefore, 
has diminished the purchasing power of the wages received. 


I have submitted Table No. 202, Abstract of Census, 1907, page 
577, which shows that raw commodities have increased since 
the Dingley bill went into effect 49.9 per cent, manufacturers’ 
commodities have increased 32.3 per cent up to 1906, and all 
commodities have increased 35.4 per cent up to 1906, and still 
higher in 1909. 

Mr. President, I now submit Tables 197 and 206, which show 
in detail the increase of price of food products, showing lard 
to have increased, since 1896, 38 per cent, corn meal 29 per cent, 
fresh pork 41 per cent, salt pork 55 per cent (Statistical Ab- 
stract of Census, 1907), and similar increases in other things 
required by the consumer. 

LABOR IS HARMED BY THESE HIGH PRICES. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that the laboring man who re- 
ceiyes a fixed wage, or the laboring woman who receives a 
given number of dollars, whether in the factory, on the farm, 
in the mine, in the forest, or in domestic service, by an increase 
of 34 per cent in the price of all articles to be bought with 
wages received will be required to pay $134 to buy the same 
amount of goods which cost $100 in 1896 under the Wilson bill. 

This means the equivalent of a flat loss of 25 per cent of the 
narrow wages received by the working people, and shows that 
the results of this tariff have been seriously injurious to the 
working people, because of these artificial prices. 

HIGH PRICES INJURIOUS TO SALARIED PEOPLE. 


Under these high prices it would take, in 1906, $1,354 to buy 
as much as $1,000 bought in 1896; in other words, a salaried 
man who received a salary of $1,354 in 1896 could save out of 
it $354, but to buy the same things in 1906 would take his en- 
tire salary of $1,354, and leave him nothing saved. 

The effect of these high prices on the salaried man is to 
diminish the purchasing power of his salary 25 per cent. 

This is the probable reason why Congress raised the salaries 
of Members of Congress and of Senators 50 per cent; it was to 
keep the Senators and Members of Congress from suffering the 
injury which the Dingley bill inflicted on the balance of the 


country. 8 
HIGH PRICES ARE INJURIOUS TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


High prices on raw material (and one manufacturer’s raw 
material is the finished product of another manufacturer) has 
the effect of making it more difficult for American manufac- 
turers to compete in the markets of the world, because their 
first cost on this very account is heavier than would be the 
case with their foreign competitors. 

Our manufacturers do compete, however, on a considerable 
scale, because of the greater efficiency of the American work- 
man and of American invention and improved processes, and 
because of rebates in foreign material bought and reshipped in 
manufactures. 

In this way a market is afforded foreign material and denied 
our own materials unless they compete with foreign material 


and that they actually do give to foreigners the benefits they | at world prices, 


— 
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But if the manufacturers could obtain a uniform cost of 
material 35 per cent less than it is now our commerce would be 
greatly multiplied, the activity of our factories wonderfully 
stimulated, all of America’s laboring elements would be em- 
ployed, and the productive energies of the Nation brought to 


the highest degree of activity and efficiency. 


If lower prices should prevail, we would avoid the evil of 
underconsumption and need have no fear of overproduction, 

The percentage of weekly earnings, retail prices, and the 
weekly earnings as measured by retail prices is shown by the 
Bureau of Labor bulletin, July, 1905: 


— 


E 


100 equals the standard prices averaged between 1890-1900. 


It will be observed that even by these tables, coming from 
sources interested in putting the best face on the matter, the 
weekly earnings bought no more in 1904 than they did between 
1890 and 1900, while they rose in 1896 to 104.2 from 96.9 in 
1894, showing an increased purchasing power of over 7 per cent 
following the passage of the Wilson—lower tariff—a<Act. 

Mr. President, the tables prepared by Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston (Exhibit 2), showing the relative number of persons who 
could be affected by a tariff as far as their wages are concerned 
in the so-called “protected or partially protected industries,” 
should not be forgotten. It will be shown by these tables that 
10,381,765 persons are farmers, planters, overseers, agricul- 
tural laborers, gardeners, florists, nurserymen, dairy men and 
women, and other agricultural pursuits; lumbermen and rafts- 
men, stock raisers, herders and drovers, turpentine farmers and 
laborers, and wood choppers, to which must be added all persons 
in professional service, 1,258,739; all persons in domestic and 
personal service, 5,580,657; and all persons in trade and trans- 
portation, 4,766,964; making a total of 21,788,125; and estimating 
those who are engaged in other services which could not be 
regarded as in any degree open to competition, it is found that 
out of a total of 29,074,117 there could not be exceeding 600,000 
persons occupied in arts which would require a protective duty. 
This table is very carefully drawn and is convincing to a sin- 
cere and disinterested student. It therefore appears that very 
little over 2 per cent of the American people are employed in 
such a way as to really require any measure of so-called “ pro- 
tection,” while 100 per cent of our people are taxed about 50 
per cent on an average on all dutiable goods, to their very great 
injury, and without even benefiting the 2 per cent who are em- 
ployees, mostly of foreign birth or parentage, in the so-called 
protected industries,“ while nearly all of such industries are 
owned by monopolies who give their foreign employees the low- 
est wages in America and keep millions for themselves, 


MONOPOLY. 


This dill ought not to pass, because similar bills heretofore 
have established, and this bill will continue to maintain, 
monopoly, labor's chief oppressor, and will be followed by high 
prices, low wages, greater mortality to labor, increased crime, 
and extravagant and corrupt standards, 

Mr. President, no man familiar with history of his country 
will seriously question that when the tariff has its schedules 
so high as to prevent competition from abroad it must engender 
monopoly at home. 

The first step of triumphant monopoly is to cut off foreign 
competition; the next step is easily effected by any of a variety 
of successful expedients. 

First. By the policy of placing a control of the stock of com- 
peting companies in the hands of a trustee for the purpose 
of preventing competition. This was nothing more nor less 
than a conspiracy in restraint of trade. The courts in due time 


pronounced the so-called “trust” an unlawful combination. 
The reason why it was unlawful was because it violated the 
common law of the English-speaking people. Jt violated the 
common law, which holds as void any contract in restraint of 
trade. The common law of our States holds a man is entitled 
to buy at a price fixed in a free competitive market, and that 
any restraint of trade denying the citizen this common-law 
right is a fraud upon him. The present tariff law and the 
proposed law is conspicuously guilty of this sin, although its 
error has not yet been declared by the courts. A test case should 
be brought. ; 

Indeed it is a form of robbery under the color of law and 
carried on under the safeguards of organized society; it is a 
fraud to impose a prohibitive tax under the pretense of raising 
revenue, but in reality to protect monopoly. It is a species 
of immoral conspiracy which ought not to be endured by any 
nation of intelligent and liberty-loving men. 

The contracts putting the control of the stock of competing 
companies in the hands of a “ trustee,” being the first form in 
which organized monopoly became conspicuously bad, has led 
to the term “trust” being loosely and incorrectly used to de- 
scribe any monopoly. 

Second. Another expedient by which monopoly was estab- 
lished was “a gentleman’s agreement,” by which prices were 
fixed by verbal agreement and not by contract. This was noth- 
ing more nor less than a verbal conspiracy, and was no less a 
fraud and unlawful than if the verbal agreement had been a 
legal contract in writing. The only difference between the two 
was the greater difficulty of detection of the combination. 

The gentleman’s agreement usually proved inetfielent, because 
men engaged in this character of fraud could not trust each 
other. 

Third. Another form by which the American people have been 
defrauded by monopoly is where a giant corporation, like the 
Standard Oil Company, sets a fixed price on crude oil and a 
price on the refined products, and because of its power intimi- 
dates the independent refiner and compels the refiner through 
fear of destruction, in the crafty ways so fully described by 
Ida Tarbell in the history of Standard Oil, to recognize and 
maintain the prices so fixed. In this way the Standard Oil 
Company, through its subsidiary companies, sets the price of 
crude oil in Oklahoma of the best quality at 41 cents a barrel. 
No refiner wishes to violate this rule for fear of the Standard, 
and no refiner dares to offer to sell refined oil at less than the 
Standard price for fear of the Standard. It only costs one-half 
cent a gallon to refine petroleum, and crude oil costs 41 cents 
a barrel in Oklahoma. The people ought to get very cheap oil, 
but they do not get it, because the Standard Oil Company over- 
shadows the land and controls the market, both of crude oil and 
of the refined products, 

It is a common practice for the independent refiners to stand 
on the prices fixed by the Standard, both on crude and refined, 
for fear that they will be destroyed. The history of the past 
is strewn with the wreckage of companies who have ventured to 
cut the prices of the Standard Oil Company. 

I think the Congress of the United States ought to impose a 
rule on interstate corporations using the mails and enjoying public 
protection that they shall not vary their price to the consumers 
of the United States, except in so far as the difference in freight 
justifies. In this way the Standard Oil Company could not put 
the price of refined below cost locally for the purpose of running 
out an independent competitor in a local field while the Standard 
at the same time raises the price in another field, with which 
to make the consumer pay the cost of this illegitimate warfare 
on a competitor. If the Standard were compelled to give the 
same price plus freight in all parts of the United States to the 
consumer, the Standard could not in that event afford to lower 
its local price for the purpose of killing off a petty competitor. 
And I appeal to the leaders of the Republican party in the 
Senate of the United States to bring in an amendment to this 
bill providing this. remedy. X 

I am sure the chairman of the Committee on Finance will 
appreciate the force of this observation, and if he does not 
afford the country the relief which I invite him to do he at 
least shall have no complaint of me that he did not receive a 
wise and virtuous suggestion from Oklahoma. I assure him 
that if he will submit the proper amendment he can rely upon 
the Senators from Oklahoma giving him enthusiastic support 
in such a policy. 

I pause to ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
whether he will bring in or support such an amendment. 

I appeal to the leaders of the Republican party in the Senate 
of the United States to bring in an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding this simple, effective remedy against monopoly. If we 
want to establish competition in the United States, if we hope 
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to maintain competition in the United States, we must protect 
the little competitor and not permit him to be killed off by in- 
genious processes. Otherwise we might as well recognize now 
that monopoly is fixed and is to be dealt with as monopoly. If 
we deal with it as monopoly, then a different process: would be 
available, which I suggest to the Senate of the United States, 
and that is, conceding monopoly to be established, conceding 
that we can not control or that we will not control monopoly, 
I suggest that monopoly, having the power of taxation of the 
American people without limitations, shall be controlled by 
being limited in the dividends it may pay upon its invested 
capital, determined by physical valuation. 

Fourth. But another and far more dangerous form of monop- 
oly, skillfully drawn to avoid the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with regard to contracts in re- 
straint of trade, is the more recent successful plan of merging 
one corporation with another, such as illustrated in the United 
States Steel Corporation, by which all competitors of any im- 
portance were absorbed. It was organized in 1901, and at that 
time absorbed- a number of gigantic concerns, to wit: Federal 
Steel, National Tube, American Steel and Wire Company, 
National Steel, American Tin Plate, American Steel Hook, 
American Sheet Steel, American Bridge, Shelby Steel Tube, The 
Carnegie Company, The Lake Superior Consolidated Iron 
Mines, and acquired interests. in numerous other companies, 
such as the Pittsburg Steamship Company, The Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, The National Steel Company, including The 
Sharon Steel Company, The Union Steel Company, The Donora 
Mining Company, The Republic Coke Company, The River Coal 
Company, The Sharon Coke Company, The Sharon Ore Com- 
pany, The Sharon Sheet Steel Company, and a controlling in- 
terest in the companies of the Sharon Coal and Limestone Com- 
pany and the Sharon Tin Plate Company, and directly and indi- 
rectly controlling the American Coke Company, The Continen- 
tal Coke Company, The H. C. Frick Coke Company, The Me- 
Clure Coke Company, The Southwest Connellsville Coke Com- 
pany and the United Coal and Coke Company, consolidated 
under the title of H. C. Frick Coke Company, acquiring also 
the Clairton Steel Company in May, 1904, The St. Clair Fur- 
nace Company. This contract carried with it the stock of the 
a Tron —— The Clairton Land Company, the St. 

Clair Terminal Railroad „ and 51 per cent of the stock 
of the St. Clair Limestone Company; in April, 1905, the Heck- 


ler Coke Company was acquired. On April 15, 1907, by lease | 


United States Steel obtained the control of the Great Northern 
Company ore properties through the Great Western 
Mining Company, a subsidiary company of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and so forth. 
These gigantic mergers of the various companies, by which 
their competition with each other was effectually 
formed the new company, which issued a total of stocks and 


bonds of about fourteen hundred millions, a large part of 
value corresponding 


which was “ watered,” having no physical 
with the face values of the stocks and bonds issued. 

In 1907 this gigantic merger company took ever the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, which was itself com- 
posed of various companies merged together in the same fashion 
as the United States Steel Corperation, and was its only great 
competitor; under the control of this great merger company are 
various water-supply plants, natural-gas properties, pipe lines, 
ore docks, a multitude of irom mines, and some 25 railroad 
companies. 

By these gigantic mergers competition is effectually con- 
trolled under the forms of law, and the resulting giant corpora- 
tion has such a dominating and masterful position that smaller 


corporations dare not compete or cut the price or attempt to. 


do so. Competition is thus utterly destroyed. 

Moody’s Manual for 1907, page 2320, gives over 1,000 com- 
panies absorbed or merged by or into other companies for 1907. 

The smaller corporations engaged in the same business are 
indeed of some use to the giant monopoly, because the snialler 
corporation being in existence and doing business at the same 
prices fixed by the larger corporation, the greater concern ean 
point to the smaller concern as evidence to the common people 
that there is active competition in the field. The common people 
may accept the testimony, but it will be a Barmecide feast 
when they test —5 Prices. ú 5 

When the people threaten remove monopoly tariff, 
which shelters monopoly, all of the agents of 8 join in 
one mighty chorus in defense of the poor little independent man 
who will be utterly ruined if the tariff fs lowered a particle. 
But the smaller concern is used as a highwayman might hold 
up a child to ward off a merited chastisement. It fs, 
no chastisement and no injustice whatever to the monopoly to 
take down the tariff wall that shelters monopoly from reason- 


able competition, but merely a just action in restoring the com- 
petition which never should have been interfered with. 

Ges United States Steel Corporation, I am informed, permits 

organized labor in its service. The thoughtlessness of this 
3 of its labor, and its forgetfulness of its moral obliga- 
tion toward poor human beings engaged in its service has been 
shown with great force in a recent philanthropie investigation 
conducted under the Russell Sage Foundation in the “ Pittsburg 
Survey.” What these giant monopolies are capable of doing 
when not restrained by any other consideration than what is 
called “business” and the pressure for “dividends,” “ divi- 
dends,” “ dividends,” is set forth in great detail in the Journal 
of Constructive Philanthropy, published by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the City of New York, 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York; Robert W. de Forest, president; J. P. Morgan, 
treasurer; Edwin T. Devine, general secretary, 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York City, in “ Charities and the Commons ” 
in the issues of January, February, and March, 1900. 

What a tariff does for its protected workmen is 
abundantly set forth in this wonderful report of the unspeak- 
able conditions which have grown up under our system of 
government, where the beneficiaries of the tariff have forgotten 
manhood, and have forgotten womanhood, and even childhood 
in their insane pursuit of wealth and power. 

Ida M. Tarbell, a crit#®al and learned student of sociology, 
E words in the American Magazine of 

ay, 1909: 


& TARIFE-MADS CITY— WHAT IT DOES FOR ITS WORKMEN. 
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Among the worst illustrations of these ty, l conditions are certain 
roperties owned by the very co o are reaping wealth from 
fhe tariff- rotected products. ese beneficiaries of generosity of 
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in their interest threatened, hold laborer ies food: as a 
reason for continuing it, what do t. say when these conditions are 


pointed out to them: “ We don’t want to go into the housing business. 
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We are manufacturers, not real estate dealers. ‘orced to 
build houses in certain new districts in order to attract and hold labor. 


We may be f 
but in an old, settled community let the laboring man take care of 
himself. We don’t believe in paternalism.” 

They have had no more interest in preserving the lives of the men 
who do the terrible toil necessary to their weal in giving them 
decent housing. For years the death rate from typhoid fever in Pitts- 
burg has been the highest of any 5 in the civil world. Everybody 
knew it. Everybody knew why. ‘There was no supply of pure drinking 
water. A filtration plant was needed. Did an ittsburg millionaire 
offer to build it—insist that the industries which called the vast army 
of labor to Pittsburg should build it? No; they left a corrupted city 
pornas to fight over the appropriations for the work and scattered 
n endowments and in institutions in other cities and other States many 
times the five millions needed in Pittsburg to save the lives of the 
workmen. They hold up to the world for admiration their love of 
freer material problems—they argue with the American people that 

eir skill in solving these problems is a good and sufficient reason for 
continuing general taxation in their favor. But a problem which, 
worked out, would benefit nobody but the humble two-dollar-a-day man 
who sweats out his life in the heat of their profitable furnaces does not 
interest them. It might savor of paternalism! 

Not even the child has touched them. The conditions under which 
the children of the poor are brought up in Pittsburg are such that 
babies die like flies. Of those along the river, a settlement worker told 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, when he was working on health conditions for 
the Survey: Not one child in ten comes to us from the river-bottom 
section without a blood or skin disease, usually of long standing. Not 
one out of ten comes to us physically up to the normal for his or her 
age. Worse than that, few of them are up to the mental standard, and 
an increasing percentage are imbecile.” 

As to the schools, here is what an authority says: “The school 
buildings are in many cases crowded, dark, dirty, often of three stories, 
and bad fire risks. condition of the children in these schools, good 
and bad, rich and poor, may be known by the large proportion having 
defective teeth, reduced hearing, imperfect vision. An excessively large 
number of them are mouth breathers, partially so because they are 
tunable to breathe through their noses in the smoky air of agave? 41 
and a wv considerable number are below the stature and the weight 
determined for the average child. Ina serpe percentage the defects of 
teeth, nose, and throat bring them below the physical normal, These 
are the children that wear out in childhood.” c 

Js it a wonder that this gentleman suggested : 

“Ought not the Pittsburg schools to be closed and the children 


aired?” 
This Pittsburg Survey is the most awful arraignment of an American 
institution and its resulting class pronounced since the days of slavery. 
It puts upon the Pittsburg millionaire the awful stamp of greed, of 


8 and of heartless pride. But what should we expect of him? 
He is the 


crea of a special privilege which for years he has not 
n. . He has fought for it because he fattened on it. He must 
have it for labor. But look at him and look at his laborer and believe 
him if you can. 


Justice takes a terrible revenge on those who thrive by povie e. 
She blinds their eyes until they no longer see human misery. he dulls 
their hearts until they no longer beat with humanity: he benumbs 
their senses until they respond only to the narrow horizon of what 
they can individually possess, touch, feel. She makes, as she has in 
Pittsburg, a 1 of men and women who cay 1 day can pass 
hundreds of tumbled-down and filthy homes, in which the men and 
women who make their wealth live, and feel no shock; who can know 
that deadly fevers and diseases which are preventable are Fipins: out 
hund of those who do their tasks, and raise no hand. Little chil- 
dren may die or grow up stunted and evil within their sight and no 
penny of their wealth, no hour of their leisure, is given them. Women 
may pass hours of incessant toil and die, broken and unhonored, within 
their wget and they raise no hand. Wealth which comes by privilege 
kills. he curse of Justice on those who will not reco justice 
is the sodden mind, the dulled vision, the unfeeling hea: 12 

I was interested after reading this distressing record of the 
misery and degradation of the employees in protected industries 
at Pittsburg, and their great poverty, to observe, in striking con- 
trast, that Mr. H. C. Frick, one of the masters of the iron, steel, 
and coke monopoly, was reported by the public press as trying 
to buy an oil painting by Holbein from the Duke of Norfolk for 
$350,000. I could not help thinking how scandalous it was to 
take the labor of these poor people and dissipate it in such folly. 

The papers announce also that Mr. Schwab, another steel mag- 
nate, was successfully“ bucking the tiger“ at Monte Carlo, and 
gambling on a gigantic scale. No doubt he has millions which 
he may hazard at the gambling table and not feel the loss, but 
where does he get it? He gets it out of the grimy sweat of a 
labor so poorly paid that the women and children must, of 
necessity, suffer degradation and physical, social, and spiritual 
degeneration. 

The morning papers state that a New York lady now suing 
her husband for divorce has spent in the last ten years $770,000 
in various interesting and fanciful extravagances, paying from 
$500 to $800 for dresses, having scores of servants to dance at- 
tendance and promote the wildest vagaries of fashion. One can 
not pick up a paper without reading the unseemly and indecent 
waste of the national resources by those beneficiaries who profit 
by monopolies sheltered under a noncompetitive tariff, one 
which prevents all competition, and gives them the power to 
combine at home for the purpose of fleecing the American peo- 
ple and picking their pockets wholesale by prices which are 50 
per cent higher than the prices in the markets of the world. 
Side by side are babies dying like flies for want of proper food 
and air and decent environment. The omnipotent God will 
surely punish a nation or a party that sees these eyils with 
eallous heart and offers no remedy. 
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Some one might say that Ida Tarbell’s picture is too graphic. 
I do not think it possible to convey in two pages the terrific 
arraignment of our civilization which is exhibited in the Pitts- 
burg Survey. 


But I submit another authority, whose calm and disinterested 
judgment and statement of the facts ought to command the 
attention of the entire nation. 


RESULTS OF PITTSRURG SURVEY. 


Prof. Edward T. Devine, of New York City, general secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 
(see Vol. III, Amer. Sociological Soc., May 1, 1909), gives a 
sketch of the results of the Pittsburg Survey, describing what 
was found to be the actual fact at this great center of the pro- 
tective industries. He says they found the following results: 


I. An altogether incredible amount of overwork by everybody, reach- 
ing its extreme in the twelve-hour shift for seven days in the week 
in the steel mills and the railway switch yards. 

II. Low wages for the great majority ot the laborers employed b. 
the mills; not lower than in otber large cities, but loy compared wi 
the prices—so low as to be inadequate to the maintenance of a normal 
American standard of living; wages adjusted to the single man, not to 
the 5 head of a familly. 

III. Still lower wages for women, who receive, for example, in one 
of the metal trades In which the proportion of women is great enough 
to be menacing, one-half as much as unorganized men in the same shops 
and one-third as much as the men in the union. 

IV. An absentee capitalism, with bad effects strikingly analogous to 
those of absentee landlordism, of which also Pittsburg Jarnishes note- 
worthy examples. 

A continuous inflow of immigrants with low standards attracted 
by a wage which is high by the standards of southeastern Europe, and 
which yields a net pecuniary advantage because of abnormally low 
expenditures for food and shelter, an inadequate provision for sic 8, 
accident, and death, 

VI. The destruction of family life, not in any imaginary or mystical 
sense, but by the demands of the day’s work, and by the very demon- 
strable and material method of typhoid fever and industrial accidents, 
both preventable, but costing last year in Pittsburg considerably more 
than a thousand lives, and irretrievably shattering many homes. 

VII. Archaic social institutions such as the aldermanic court, the 
ward school district, the family garbage di 1, and the unregenerate 
charitable institution, still surviving after the conditions to which they 
were adapted have disappeared. 

VIII. The contrast—which does not become blurred by familiarity 
with details, but on the contrary becomes more vivid as the outlines 
are filled in—the contrast between the prosperity on the one hand of 
the most prosperous of all the communities of our western civilization, 
with its vast natural resources, the generous fostering of government. 
the human energy, the technical development, the gigantic tonnage of 
the mines and mills, the enormous capital of which the bank balances 
afford an indication, and, on the other hand, the neglect of life, o 
health, of physical vigor, even of the industrial efficiency of the indi- 


vidual. Certainly no community before in America or Europe has ever 
had such a surplus, and never before has a great ee applied 
human life. Not 


what it had so meagerly to the rational purposes o 
by biete of 1 galleries, technical schools, and parks, but by the 
cessation of toil one day in seven, and sisteen hours in the twenty-four, 
by the increase of wages, by the sparing of lives, the prevention o 
accidents, and by core the standards of domes life, should the 
surplus come back to the people of the community in which it is 
created. 


The details of this tragic condition is found in the January, 
February, and March numbers of Charities and Commons, 1909, 
published in New York. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt that the great 
and powerful city of Pittsburg, supplied as it is with some of the 
best brains and best men in the world, will correct, or at least 
abate, in some degree these conditions. I have no doubt that 
public sentiment throughout the United States will so infiuence 
our great commercial monopolies that they themselves will be 
led to a more considerate treatment of their laborers and cease 
to regard them as machines of iron or wood, to be worn-out in 
production and renewed by others. I have the confidence in the 
patriotism and good sense of the leaders of both of the great 
parties of our country to believe that they will not endure the 
prolonged continuance of these conditions. 


THE PROFITS OF MONOPOLY. 


The Senator from Iowa gave us a graphie description of the 
unreasonable profits of the United States Steel upon its watered 
stock. Its net earnings after paying interest on bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies and the accounts of miscellaneous expendi- 
tures and charges amounted to one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lions. Its products for 1906 amounted to 13,511,149 tons of in- 
gots, out of which was produced 10,578,483 tons of finished 
products. 

Its assets for 1906 are stated (Moody’s Manual, p. 2282) at 
$1,681,309,769 ; its net profits for dividends 1906 were $98,219,- 
088, exceeding $9 a ton on 10,578,433 tons of product, not count- 
ing profits to subordinate corporations. 

Its profit on the finished product has exceeded $9 @ ton, 
collected from the consumers of the United States under a 
tariff which prohibits the consumer buying elsewhere, and thus 


s 
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enables this gigantic corporation and its independent allies to 
exercise a complete monopoly of all our people. 

The proposed schedule in this bill of 31.65 per cent average 
tariff upon all metal and all manufactures of metal operates not 
for the benefit of labor, but to establish monopolies which con- 
trol labor, compel it to disorganize, imposes cruelty and extraor- 
dinary conditions upon labor, and, together with other monopo- 
lies, established in like manner, pick the pockets of the labor- 
ing men and of all other men from the Atlantic to the Pacific by 
artificial prices, which the retailer and jobber is compelled by 
penalties to observe, so that the wages received by labor is 
eraftily and fraudulently taken out of his pockets by these 
stealthy organizations, whose lobbyists now infest this capital 
and falsely advise Senators and Members with regard to their 
duty in the premises. 

Side by side with these abnormal developments will be found 
hundreds of thousands of honest companies, working at reason- 
able profits, engaging in legitimate competition, content with the 
ancient maxim of— 

Live and let live, 
and who are also victimized by the exactions of monopoly in 
greater or less degree as the case may be. 

The prices which are lowered in the United States by legiti- 
mate competition are so far offset by the unreasonable high 
prices of monopoly that the general average has gone far above 
the markets of the world, as I have heretofore shown. 

Mr. President, several Senators have shown on the floor the 
enormous profits made by various monopolies. 

The authoritative record can be found in Moody's Manual of 
1907, a volume of twenty-five hundred pages, giving the accounts 

of the corporations doing business in the country, but not by any 

means all of the monopolies. In these tables will be found the 
enormous profits which have been advertised to the public stat- 
ing what they have made. The record does not tell the entire 
story by any means, but it tells enough. The manner in which 
the people of the United States are unjustly taxed by these 
artificial high prices in the interest of monopoly is shown by 
sugar. 

Our record shows that the people of the United States con- 
sume 2,993,979 tons of sugar per annum. The London price is 
2 cents a pound less than the New York price, so that the people 

pay about $40 a ton for sugar in excess of the London price— 
approximately one hundred and thirty millions of dollars— 
while the duty collected is only sixty millions, leaving a profit 
of seventy millions to the monopolies and interests protected by 
the tariff, amounting in this one item to about $5 per annum for 
every family in the United States, 

In similar manner will be shown the profits to the trusts on 
pig iron, on steel billets, on steel rails, as compiled by the 
Actuary of the Treasury. (S. Doc. 45, 61st Cong., Ist sess. ) 


PIG IRON. Per ton. 

Waited e a on — 317. 75 
United States aut y a ⁰½—2—•ͤ d. 4. 00 

United States price, less duty 
P has ee eee 
YSN CR a te eo 
r ⁰ʒ lta wet 
England —-------_____-_-_____---__------_-_-____._ 2 


iron, 1907, 25,781,361 tons; duty, 
125,444 ; government revenue, uty, 


BILLETS, STEEL. 


C AAA i Pe ee 
United States duty $24.71 


Pkg States production of BE 
r 86.828. tax on consumer, $10: 


Germany 


United States production, | 1906, 23, 398,136 tons; duty, $6.72 set 


tai tax on consumers, 57,235,474; government revenue, 
8590, RAILS, STEEL. Per ton, 
United States. — 
Denn . ere a $ 7. 5 


United States price, less duty 


Belgium 8. 5 

England ——— e e 5 
Average of above - Hur ope—— . 138. 14 

United States price „- 4 
Differen eee ð —T—: 7. 27 


United States production of steel rails, 1907, 3,977,872 tons; differ- 
ence in price, home and abroad, $7.27; tax on consumer, $28, 919 „129 
government revenue, 1907, 830,670. 
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States du 
revenue, 1 
Government, $ 
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Census Bulletin No. 57, 1905, points out the confessed profits 
on various manufacturing enterprises, a few of which I give. 


CENSUS PROFITS ON WOOL MANUFACTURING, CLOTHING, AND TILB. 


Census Bulletin No. 57, 1905, gives the following statistics on 
woolen and worsted goods and clothing manufactures, and so 
forth, from which the profit can be calculated: 
gomu of establisùhments n 8, 873 


Salaries paid 28,454 officials and clerks $20. 015, 521 
Wages paid 394,893 workmen 63, 503, 042 
A Ee en. Sat Ea ak en ey ee 98, „867 
Cost ot materials = a 514, 002, 738 


Motel: arpensa a a ee 806, 086, 168 
KA a OR dais i e A eer a a 911, 399, 841 
C sl PA A E (bbb 105, 313, 673 
Capital) A BD cies VOE E ener a pee ye eee 529, 892, 740 


pproximately 20 per cent. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


abet of establishments_____-__--.-..------- 4, 504 
x 
Pe Salaries paid 13,210 officials and clerks $13, 703, 162 
Wages paid 137,190 workmen 57, 225, 506 
n das 
Women: over) .. ao 
Children under 16— „ 
Miscellaneous expenses 57, 695, 240 
Hein!!! ees 185, 793, 436 


ce YU sa Eo” IR ee 314, 417, 344 


T. 
Win penn 4—.ẽ? nmeneas 355, 796, 571 


„ ASEE EEE 41, 379, 227 
Capital 5 eee oedema 153, 177, 500 
bout 27 per cent. 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING. 
Number establishments. 3, 35 
Salaries pon 10,920 officials and clerkS..-.------------ $9, 975, 944 
Wages paid 115,705 workmen___----__------_----.-~__. 51, 180, 193 
Man Gver 16220 aa 2, 61 
Women over 16— -- — — 72, 242 
Curd under: 18 ůĩ— 4 84 
Miscellaneous expenses—_—_..---_--_--._-_____-________ 24, 349, 282 
Matla ne ee eee 130, 719, 996 
Total expenses_____.—___.---......-......-...-..... 216, 225, 415 
Value Lea — — — — 247, 661, 560 
P SSS OEE ATS 31, 436, 145 
—————— jH— - 73, 947, 823 


3,690 officals and clerks. 


Number of establishment 
Salaries 
Wages paid 66,021 workm 


Miscellaneous expenses_______________________ iani e , 969, 161 
Cast of materinig. ee ee es 16, 316, 499 
Total 55, 462, 139 

Value . 71, 152, 062 
— ᷑ h 1, 689, 923 


About 225 per cent. 


The profit on men's clothing amounts to 27 per cent, on 
women's clothing 42 per cent, and yet side by side with this 
manufacturer's profit the sweating system is in full force (an 
interesting account of which will be found in H. Rept. No. 2309, 
52d Cong., 2d sess.), with ruinous conditions under which 
oppressed labor earns its miserable bread; industrious’ young 
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women, twelve hours a day in the shops of unremitting industry, 
and increasing speed, earning $4, $5, and $6 a week. For a $10 


suit 85 cents is paid for the making of a coat, 25 to 35 cents 
for the pants, and 20 to 25 cents for the vest; for a $15 suit 
$1.50 is paid for making the coat, and so on. It is no wonder, 
of course, people living in abject wretchednéss of the sweat shops 


exhibit a very great mortality as compared with other people, 
and develop tuberculosis and other diseases. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4, 1909, gives a table of 
some of the profits of the cotton mills of the country, submitted 
by Senator Surra of South Carolina. I ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD, 


Statistics relative to cotton-mill stocks as investments, $ 


Name of company. 


ae 


BEES 


g 
1 
1 


82888 84888888883 


90 r poipoi —————-8 


se es 


SSSESESSESESSESSS 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


1, 
1, 


300, 
200 
500, 


— 
a 


8888285 


value. 

00 425,000.00 | $21.30 | $16.00 15.75 .59 | $10.76 | $100.00 
00 16,559.00 | 24.91 | 10.00 9.37 112.8 13.98 | 100.00 
00 117,565.00 | 41.87 | 35.00 16.25 | 114.61 x 100.00 
00 500,000.00 | 87.50 | 23.50 14.87 83.35 12.51 100.00 
4.00 541.00 | 32.62 | 20.00 12.62 50.21 | 10.87 100. 00 
00 150,431.00 | 25.65 6.00 21.25 56.78 | 11.10 | 100.00 
00 470,529.00 | 82.50 | 66.00 19.75 114.18 5.00 100.00 
00 735,740.00 | 108.94 | 12.00 12.50 108.26 5.45 500.00 
00 338,603.00 | 21.33 | 12.00 14.62 64.00 | 11.36 | 100.00 
00 None. 28.24 14.00 23.75 37.08 | 10.08 100,00 
00 60,763.90 | 41.30 5.00 6.25 79.63 | 14.13 | 100.00 
00 500,000.00 | 25.27 8.00 15.25 62.96 | 12.50 | 100.00 
00 None. 550.00 | 320.00 15.50 2, 110.95 1,000. 00 
0⁰ 117, 910. 00 12.00 19.75 68.71 | 10.27 100.00 
0⁰ 607,899.00 | 48.53 30.00 10.63 39.52 9.80 100.00 
00 2,816.00 | 335.00 | 67.00 23.62 | 794.90 6.31 | 500,00 
00 None. 4.00 35.50 22. 87 48.67 | 10.89 100.00 
-00 474,245.00 29.76 8.00 7.25 63.02 11.35 100.00 


a In addition to which a 25 per cent dividend was paid. 
For eight years average annual dividends for group, 15.65 per cent, 


The merger in the capital of earnings is not shown, nor in 
plant improvements out of earnings, which would make the 
earnings still larger. W. Irving Bullard, of Danielson, Conn., 
a great cotton manufacturer, is quoted as saying at Boston 
April 16, 1908: 


A summary of 100 cotton mills in Oldham distric’ 
= following remarkable facts: Capital invested, 


in England, shows 
501 : net earn- 


ngs, $6,605,785; average earning per mill, $66,055; dividend, 15% per 
cent. 
The aver: dividend disbursements for these 100 mills was 15% per 


cent, while the net earnings show an average of 353 per cent. 

The indecent treatment of helpless labor by organized capital 
is not confined to America, but we ought to lead the world in 
the conservation of human life and unrewarded toil by laws 
wisely and humanely drawn. 

The recent giant monopolies, engendered and sheltered by the 
prohibitive tariff, are responsible for the unrest of the country. 

The American Tobacco Company, which has become suffi- 
ciently powerful to fix the price of all tobacco raised in the 
United States, advertises its assets for 1906 at $278,628,564. 
By merger and otherwise it controls the American Cigar Com- 
pany, American Stogie Company, the Havana Tobacco Company, 
with various subcompanies, the American Snuff Company, the 
Lorillard Company, and so forth. The impatience and violence of 
the tobacco raisers in Kentucky and Tennessee, known as 
the “ Night Riders,” is due directly to the tyranny of this com- 
pany, which, being strong enough to control prices, is enabled 
to exercise its will on the tobacco growers, who have been mak- 
ing a blind effort to protect themselves by force. In like man- 
ner the crushing effect of extreme poverty, due to the processes 
which I have described, is leading to actual crime in many ways 
and is responsible for the growth of radical socialism and an- 
archism throughout the world. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


In The Social Unrest, John Graham Brooks, on page 161, 
quoting Thorold Rogers (Oxford Economy), says: 
In a vague way they (the laborers) are under the impression that 
the ter part of the misery which see is the direct uct of 
the E enacted and maintained in the interest of classes. 
And on the whole they are in the right. 


Quoting Professor Smart, of Glasgow: 


But when machinery is replacing man and doing the heavy work of 
industry, it is time to get rid of that ancient prejudice that men must 
work ten hours a day to Keep the world up to the level of the comfort 
it has attained. Possibly, if we clear our minds of cant, we may see 
the reason why we still wish the laborer to work ten hours a is 
that we, the comfortable classes, may g on receiving the lion's re 
of the wealth these machines, iron and human, are turning out. 


So Professor Cairnes, an economist noted for ability and cau- 
tion, in his*Leading Principles (ibid., 162), says: 
Unequal as is the distribution of wealth in the country, the 


alread 
endency of industrial the supposition that the present 
— between industrial classes is maintained—is toward an 


ving 


that int the considerations adduced show that the first 
and indispensable step toward any serious amendment of the laborer’s 
lot is that he should be, in one way or ano , lifted out of the groove 


advantages 


Spahrs's table for the distribution of wealth in the United 
States, taken from his work, The Present Distribution of 
Wealth in the United States,“ when our national wealth was 
$60,000,000, is as follows: 


$82, 880, 000, 000 | 54.8 
19, 820, 000,000 | 32.2 
7, 800, 000,000 | 13.0 


4,800 | 60, 000,000, 000 | 100.0 


The inequalities have been steadily growing worse, and when 
a single person’s fortune is estimated at a thousand millions 
and is gathering in $50,000,000 per annum of the net proceeds 
of the products of the labor of this country, while millions of 
human beings can not lay aside $50 apiece per annum, what 
must be the inevitable result? It is this condition, half under- 
stood, that is developing rapidly a sentiment of radical social- 
ism, discontent, and social unrest. 

Moody’s Manual of 1907, page 30, presents a “ General Sum- 
mary” of corporations offering stocks and bonds for sale to 
the stock exchanges and recorded by him in great detail in a 
volume of nearly 3,000 pages, as follows: 


5 a Total stocks and bonds. 
Steam Iroad division ---.--_-__________________ $15, 436, “ 

Public utilities division $ 8, 130, Be 000 

Jnana Ci vision ne 10, 156, 833, 000 

mn nn . — .. 173, 000 

36, 248, 668, 000 

— —— ͤ Fſ— 8, 390, 328, 402 


Page 35, Report 440070 lier of the Curren 
er e 
resources other banks t companies. idi 11, 168, 511, 516 


In addition to this enormous volume of corporate wealth, 
which comprises a registered one-third of our national wealth, 
there is an unregistered volume of corporations which are close 
corporations which do not sell stock, which are personal cor- 
porations, amounting to thousands of millions of dollars. 


I respectfull 
of 1907, Table 


y call your attention to the Statistical Abstract 
244, which sets forth the wealth of the United 
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States, which shows clearly where its approximate ownership 
may be found, to wit: 
Table 244, Statistical Abstract, 1907. 

Total wealth in United States $107, 104, 211, 917 
Real property 62, 341, 492, 134 
Ave: stock —— — 4, 073, 791, 736 
Farm implements and machinery 844, 989, 863 
Manufacturing machinery, tools, e 3, 297, 754, 180 
Railroad equlpment 11, 244, 752, 000 
Street railway, shipping, waterworks.__.._.......... 4, 840, 546, 909 
Agricultural products 

anufactured products 


Imported merchandise 5 685 
Mining products 326, 851, 517 
Clothing and personal ornamentss 2, „000, 000 
willen : — einen ASS 5, 750, 000, 000 


Total for United States 107, 104, 211, 917 

Where do the city laborers under protection come in as joint 
heirs of modern prosperity? 

What part of this wealth created by labor is theirs? 

They have no real estate, no live stock, farm machinery, 
manufacturing machinery, railroads, or under any visible classi- 
fication. The only thing that they can have under this tabula- 
tion is clothing and a little personal property. 

And yet the products of the labor in our specified manufactur- 
ing industries of 1905 reached a total of $14,802,147,087, for 
5,470,321 wage-earners, whose product was therefore worth 
$2,708 per capita. 

These people received $2,611,540,532 in wages (Stat. Abst. 
U. S., 1907, p. 144), or $479 per capita. 

This $479 each must feed and shelter and clothe and educate 
and provide leisure and the joyous participation in the common 
providences of God for an average of three people, on about $160 
each per annum, or about an average of $13.33 per month. 

There can hardly be much margin of saving under the circum- 
stances for sickness, ill health, accident, or loss of employment. 

In New York City, with over four millions of people, less than 
1 in 40 has any real estate. 

LESS THAN 100,000 OWN CITY. 
[From the New York Times.] 

Lawson Purdy, president of the board of taxes and assessments, in a 
speech at the ity Planning Municipal Art Exhibition, said that the 
value of the taxable Meee ted in New York City is now estimated to 
be about $6,800,000,000. Two-thirds, or 67 per cent, of this property, 
he added, is land. Mr. Purdy said that it is estimated that less than 
100,000 persons own every particle of the land. 

Our wealth increases over $4,500,000,000 every year over and 
above our expenses. What proportion does labor, the creator of 
wealth, retain net out of its own creation? 

A beggarly part, Mr. President. Our national policy can be 
improved; our national policy should be changed. 

We ought not to persist in a policy artfully designed to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

FALSE STANDARDS OF LIFE. 


Piling up enormous wealth in few hands is setting false stand- 
ards of life and making classes whose sympathies are very far 
apart. 

One can not help but be struck with the enormous cost of 
hotel services, for example, in the New York hotels conducted 
expressly for the patronage of the rich; $15 to $20 a day for a 
bedroom, sitting room, and bath is nothing unusual; $15 for a 
dinner for two persons is not regarded as extravagant; and 
side by side with this will be found families who can not save 
$30 net out of their labor of a year’s time. 

This may seem unimportant; I regard it as a matter of very 
great importance, illustrating the grossly unequal distribution 
of the proceeds of human labor; a condition which pampers one 
class and starves another; a condition which ought not to be en- 
couraged by a nation which desires to preserve its liberties. 

TIPPING. 


The whole tipping system which in sections where these differ- 
ences of wealth are most pronounced is an evidence offering 
itself on every hand to show that the servants who render 
Service are not properly paid, and that the well-to-do class ought 
voluntarily to pay the servants for every little act. This sys- 
tem degrades the servant and puts him in an attitude of a beg- 
gar—a beggary which the giver of tips encourages in spite of 
himself. The whole practice which universally prevails in 
Europe emphasizes the relation of master and servant, of 
master and dependent, in which the servant is to be thankful 
for gifts, and it is injurious both to the one who gives and the 
one who receives and illustrates the false standards of living 
which are being established in this country. Men who serve 
ought to be properly paid in the first instance and not com- 
pelled to be put in the attitude of beggars in order to make a 
living. It lowers the moral tone of the American Republic. 

MONOPOLIES’ EVIL AND DANGEROUS METHODS. 

Mr. President, piling up stupendous wealth in a few hands is 

dangerous to the welfare of the country. The Senator from 


Wisconsin, in his remarks on Senate bill 3023 a year ago, pointed 


out that practically 100 directors, interlocked with each other, 

controlled all of the great corporations of transportation, tele- 

graph, telephone, express, and industrials in the United States. 

ae gave their names and the corporations which they controlled 
part. 

In the remarks which I had the honor to submit on February 
25, 1908, upon this bill (S. 3023), I pointed out the ability of a 
few men in New York to create a panic whenever they. wanted 
to, and I pointed out how they could profit by it. 

A few men control the management of the banks in New 
York City, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, with associate 
banks throughout the country, and can make the stock market 
go op or down as they please by the simplest of all processes, 
o wit: 

BY RESTRICTING CREDITS 
when they want the market to go down— 
BY EXTENDING CREDITS FREELY 
when they want the market to go up. 

The panic of 1893 was an artificial panic, because it was 
brought about in this manner for the purpose of putting an end 
to the talk of remonetizing silver, and as a political argument, 
55 and powerfully exerted, it did finally put an end 
to it. 

I was in the banking business myself at that time, and re- 
ceived a circular letter from New York pointing out the mis- 
chieyous character of the discussion favoring remonetization of 
silver; that it was driving gold abroad. Several letters fol- 
lowed along the same line, and, I am informed, and believe, that 
these circulars were sent out at the instance of a committee 
representing banks belonging to the New York clearing house; 
that it was the definite and predetermined policy then and there 
to constrict credits; and that, finally, these banks struck the 
crowning blow by calling,“ in June, 1893, the large volume of 
demand loans then on the street for immediate payment, when 
the usual credit accommodations were already quite cut off by 
these banks and their associate institutions and other associated 
financiers. , 

When this panic was oyer the weaker elements of the financia 
world by thousands had been compelled to give up their prop- 
erties to the financial masters, who had accumulated cash for 
the purpose of taking over the property of less farsighted and 
powerful operators. 

I pointed out in my remarks February 25, 1908, the astonish- 
ing manner in which these forces had caused the stock market 
to go up and down by which the unwary have been fleeced of 
their property during the preceding ten years. 

The panic of 1907 was an artificial panic, brought about by 
conspiracy, in my opinion, of men discussed by President Roose- 
velt as “ malefactors of great wealth.” 

I think his description was precise and apt, and I think that 
the Senate ought never to be content until a proper inquiry has 
been made into the panic of 1907, to determine who the bene- 
ficiaries were of that artful, crafty, far-reaching, and terrible 
conspiracy, which has thrown millions of men out of employ- 
ment and brought tears and grief to the unnumbered women 
and children in this land who have suffered the consequence of 
that financial panic. 

I was informed with regard to what might be expected to 
happen nearly a year before it did happen. 

The panic of 1907 was brought about by a prolonged bull 
movement, free extension of credits, maintaining stocks and 
bonds at a high figure until in sufficient volume they were loaded 
upon the unwary, to whom money was freely loaned on a proper 
margin, and then began the process of restricting credits, slowly, 
steadily, firmly, the masters of the market, the high priests of 
monopoly, having accumulated an immense volume of cash and 
cash credits, to be used when the market struck bottom. This 
they did, with the most magnificent results, making unnumbered 
millions out of the weaker elements who had been led into the 
trap of obtaining credits. 

It is true that the panic resulted in paralyzing productive en- 
ergies of the American people, disturbing credits throughout the 
whole world, and throwing millions of men out of employment 
and causing unspeakable suffering to many millions of women 
and children. But monopoly had its reward, if the accumulation 
of money beyond the needs of a human being can be called a re- 
ward; if a callous heart and deadened sensibilities to the suffer- 

of human kind can be called a reward. 

I wish to say to the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
that his committee is, in my judgment, honor bound to deter- 
mine who the beneficiaries of that financial panic were and to 
take steps against the possibility of its repetition. There was a 
double purpose in this panic. One was that the very powerful 
financially might double their holdings of property by smash- 
ing values, accumulating cash and cash credits, and buying 
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in the stocks and bonds of weak financiers who could not stand 
the storm. 

Another purpose was to discredit Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
heart had been moved by a resolute purpose to protect the 
people against such sinister forces. 

In his message of January 31, 1908, he said: 


WHO COMMIT HIDEOUS WRONG. 
hese great corporations on the tion’s ac 


The attacks by administra’ 
been given a wide circulation through the country, in the 


tions have 
newspapers and otherwise, by those writers and s. rs who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, act as the representatives of predatory 


wealth—of the wealth accumulated on a giant scale by all forms of 
iniquity, ranging from the oppression of W. workers to unfair and 
unwholesome methods of crushing out competition, and to defrauding 
the public by stockjobbing and the manipulation of securities. Certain 
wealthy men of this stamp, whose conduct should be abhorrent to every 
man of ordinary decent conscience and who commit the hideous wrong 
of teaching our young men that phenomenal business success must or- 
dinarily be based on dishonesty, have during the last few months made 
it apparent that they have banded together to work for a reaction, 
Their endeavor is to overthrow and discredit all who honestly adminis- 
ter the law, to prevent any additional legislation which would check 
and restrain them, and to secure, if ble, a freedom from all restraint, 
which will permit every us wrongdoer to do what he wishes 
unchecked provided he has enough money. ‘The only way to counter- 
act the movement In which these men are en is to make clear 
to the public just what they are seeking to accomp in the present. 


The absurd fluctuations of stocks controlled by these high 
financiers, I set forth at the time, illustrate the unspeakable 
folly of any citizen trusting himself upon a market capable of 
such uncontrolled manipulation. Monte Carlo is perfectly inno- 
cent by the side of this gigantic gambling house with its won- 
derfully improved modern machinery for misleading the judg- 
ment of the ordinary citizen, with its secret pitfalls and in- 
genious traps by which to defraud our people. 

The spirit of monopoly—the idea of getting something for 
nothing—has done a great harm to the American people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are the beneficiaries of it and 
many millions are the victims of it. Those who are enriched 
by it set new standards of extravagant living, of wasteful ex- 
penditure, and of false pride and bad example, the imitation of 
which has made the American citizen notorious throughout the 
whole world. 

This bill, Mr. President, is a taproot from which monopoly 
partly draws its power, fattens, grows strong, and overshadows 
the land like an evil tree killing and impairing the life of those 
who stand beneath. 

The violent manner in which the monopolists of this country 
juggle the stock market subjects it to tremendous changes from 
time to time, as shown in the following quotations: 

These ranges are since 1900, and will be found in the New 
York Times Weekly National Quotation Review, page 13, of 
October 21, 1907: 


Low. 

315 m4 
27 4 
130 33 
36 9 
57 24 
272 142 
62 3 
13 2 
American Ice Securi — 20 
Ami inseed — 5 
American Snuff Co. 1 z 
48 7 
no 18 
125 55 
560° 171 
53 16 
24 4 
834 109 
348 140 
57 un 
76 10 
39 7 
85 8 
76 12 
22 4 
43 9 
86 23 
76 Tt 
174 99 
97 22 
700 45 
250 150 
13 1 
170 110 
50 5 
106 20 
268 148 
164 15 
166 25 
98 9 
53 6 
160 45 
20 6 
55 8 


I call attention to some of these figures, however: Adams 
Express went from 114 to 315, about 300 per cent; the Allis- 
Chalmers Company went from 4 to 27, over 600 per cent, 
Amalgamated Copper, one of the giant concerns of this country, 
from 33 to 130, 400 per cent. And so it goes on through the list. 

The monopoly protecting tariff shortens the life of tabor and 
exposes it to greater mortality. 

Mr. President, in the last forty years the world has wonder- 
fully improved in medical knowledge. It has wonderfully im- 
proved in inventive processes, which have led to increased 
conveniences of life, which have developed the most important 
economies of production, manufacture, and distribution. 

All of these things have tended to the prolongation of human 
life where people could receive the full benefit of them; so 
much so, that it is probably no excessive estimate to say that 
the average of human life in the well-to-do classes has been 
increased by a period of ten years. It has been one of the 
wonderful developments of increasing modern intelligence. 

It is a grievous thing, therefore, to observe that notwith- 
standing these great benefits, which ought to be a common her- 
itage of the human race, and notwithstanding the increasing 
longevity of the well-to-do classes, the entire average of life 
shown by the mortality tables has not been improved. The 
number of persons who die per thousand is substantially the 
same. 

Mr. President, I submit the comparative mortality statistics 
of our country and the other civilized nations of the world. 

The mortality statistics exhibit the remarkable fact that just 
in degree as poverty obtains and governments permit monopoly, 
without protecting the weaker elements from dangerous ex- 
posure, just in that degree the number of deaths from all causes 
rises in the annual average. 

It is a very important matter, and it shows that just in de- 
gree as thoughtful men write their laws for the preservation of 
human life to that degree is human longevity extended; to that 
degree there is the conservation of the best of all national re- 
sources—the lives of the children, the lives of the workingmen 
and working women of the country. 

The following table gives the number of people per thousand 
who died in the following countries from 1903 to 1906 (p. 28 of 
the Mortality Statistics of the Census Office for 1907) : 


1908. 1904, 1905. 1906. 
25.9 24.9 27.7 
26.1 24.8 27.8 
24.8 24.4 25.4 
25 25.8 25.9 
23.8 23.7 25 
22.4 21.1 21.9 
20 21.2 21.9 
19.2 19.4 19.6 
20 19.6 19.8 
16.1 16.6 16.2 
15.6 15.9 15.3 
14.8 14.3 14.8 
14.7 14.1 15 
15.8 16.5 15.5 
11.8 10.8 10.5 
10.4 9.6 9.3 


There is no table which has ever been read in this body that 
has such vital significance as that table, which shows that if 
the people of the United States took the same pains to pre- 
serve the life of the Nation that New Zealand has done, we 
would save over six to the thousand; and, measured by our 
80,000,000 people, it would mean a saving to this country of 
over 500,000 lives annually. Pittsburg is no exception in the ex- 
posure of human life to bad conditions. It is merely illustrative. 

The policy of New Zealand is expressed in their great motto, 
“Better reduce want than increase wealth;“ and when you 
reduce want, even if it be at the expense of increasing wealth, 
you prolong human life. You make life worthy to be lived, 
and you raise the standard of men physically, morally, and 
spiritually. 

Let our national standard be “Men first, then wealth.” 

New Zealand has abolished monopoly and given a more even- 
distribution of the opportunities of life to willing labor than 
any other country in the world, and it offers to the United 
States an example of how to care for its people, because the 
difference of these vital statisties of an average of 9.9 deaths 
per annum out of a thousand and 16.3 per thousand, makes a 
difference of 6.4 per thousand, or the vast multitude of 512,000 
people who annually die in the United States in excess of the 
deaths that would occur under more favorable conditions of 
life. Are they not worth preserving as fully as we agree on the 
conservation of our other national resources? 
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The death rate in our cities, especially the industrial cities, 
seems to run still higher than the general average; for example, 
the annual average number of deaths from all causes, per thou- 
sand population for 1901 to 1905, was as follows (id., pp. 91 
and 92): 

In E reise 


Notwithstanding the fact that the cities with their oppor- 
tunity of cooperation in improved water supply, sewerage, 
hospital service, and sanitary supervision ought to have better 
health than those less favorably situated. The heavy death 
rate in cities is due to the extreme high death rate among the 
very poor, who are compelled to live in insanitary places and 
are otherwise exposed, while the more favored population of the 
cities would show a better rate than the average. 


TABLE 21.— Death rates from all causes per 1,000 population in regis- 
tration States in 1900. 


NGA CE space ns rele ner a etic 
Maine. 


Table 95, Abstract of the Census, 1900, shows a heavy 
tality in manufacturing cities and in cities where negroes 
For example, per thousand, from all causes: 


Census Bulletin No. 77 gives an interesting account of 42 
of the so-called “dusty trades,” showing, for example, that 
of polishers who die between 25 and 34 years, 56 per cent of 


such deaths are due to consumption. The per cent of like 
deaths due to consumption in each age group is very high; for 
example, between the ages of 25 and 34 years, 70 per cent of 
the grinders who die, die of consumption; 59 per cent of the 
tool makers, 50 per cent of the gold-leaf makers, 50 per cent of 
brass workers, 56 per cent of printers, 66 per cent of compos- 
itors, 61 per cent of engravers, 52 per cent of stone workers, 50 
per cent of marble workers, 56 per cent of glass blowers, 46 per 
cent of glass cutters, 44 per cent of plasterers, 49 per cent of 
paper hangers, 62 per cent of lithographers, 68 per cent of the 
hosiery and knitting mill employees, 50 per cent of spinners, 53 
per cent of weavers, 50 per cent of rope makers, 55 per cent of 
eabinetmakers, 62 per cent of wood turners, 55 per cent of hat- 
ters, 52 per cent of silk-mill employees, 58 per cent of uphol- 
sterers, showing that workers in these dusty trades are very 
liable to die of tuberculosis. 

This table shows that the exposure of human life to dust and 
hard conditions leads to the destruction of human life by tuber- 
culosis in a serious way. I think these tables are of interest. 

Mr. President, I deem it my duty to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that this death rate stands in startling con- 
trast to the death rate of New Zealand, where the average for 
1901 to 1906 was less than 10 deaths per thousand. It is equally 
important, in considering the reason for the greater security of 
life in New Zealand, to remember that in New Zealand the peo- 
ple take great care to prevent the destruction of human life by 
the extremes of poverty, 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in New Zealand great pains are taken to 
protect the people against monopoly, against the appropriation 
of everything in heaven and on earth, everything visible or in- 
visible by men, because they happen to have piled up available 
credit at their command. In New Zealand they believe that 
the land was made for the use and benefit of the living genera- 
tion, who make it desirable to live in. Therefore they control 
monopoly in that great republic. We have copied them before 
in their political processes when we adopted the greatest of all 
means for the control of fraud in elections by the adoption of 
the Australian ballot, and we will do well to imitate them in 
other matters, where they protect the living generation against 
the uncontrolled and natural ambition and. greed of man for 
wealth and power. 


BETTER REDUCE WANT THAN INCREASE WEALTH. 


In New Zealand they do not impose a tariff tax artfully 
drawn to make the poor poorer and the rich richer. In New 
Zealand they do not establish a tariff under the false pretense 
of raising revenue, where the legislator openly or secretly in- 
tends the tariff rate not to raise revenue, but to prevent importa- 
tion, to prevent competition, and to protect monopoly in the 
home market. 

THE PURPOSES OF TAXATION. 


but to discourage 


tndirectly prohibit some 8 — 2 for t t of some home 


The Sup 3 
“To la wer of the Government on the sete 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprises and build oP enoet fortunes is none the less 


@ robbery because it is done under forms of law end is called 
‘tazvation.’ This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative 
forms.“ (20 Wall., 664, in Asso. v. Topeka.) 


New Zealand pursues the policy 
BETTER REDUCE WANT THAN INCREASE WEALTH 
and imposes a 10 per cent inheritance tax on estates of one 
hundred thousand and more, and imposes also an income tax. 

New Zealand does not hesitate to protect her working units 
from excessive house rent, providing concrete houses at a low 
rate of interest. 

I am not unaware of the fact that this latter suggestion will 
furnish occasion to the clamorous advocates of special privileges 
to burst into a chorus of denunciation against New Zealand, 
that this is socialism. It is true that it is socialistic. But no 
wise policy should be condemned by a mere epithet “ socialism,” 
for our post-office system and common-school system, and 
municipal waterworks, sewers and streets system are “ social- 
istic.” New Zealand believes that the land upon which the New 
Zealanders live and move and have their being ought not 
to be monopolized by the very rich, nor used by them through 
the acquirement of titles to dictate terms upon which the New 
Zealanders shall be allowed to live. 

The New Zealanders must be a very foolish people. They 
actually believe that the Jand upon which they live should be 
controlled in the interest of the living generation of men who 
cultivate it and make it beautiful. I understand that this fool- 
ish doctrine is contrary to the fundamental canons of monopoly. 

It violates the fundamental law of continental Europe and 
of Great Britain. It would overthrow the idea of the good 
old days of William the Conqueror when he took charge of 
Britain and parceled the lands among his warlike leaders. 

These titles have thence come down in the good old way, 
and the dukes and princes of England, and of Germany, of 
Austria, and of Russia still hold the titles and in measure still 
impose their will upon the inhabitants thereof. It is also true 
that this special class of landed nobles, who exercised monopoly 
of the land, having finally learned that they could only eat so 
much and only wear so much and only occupy a given number 
of palaces, were obliged to throw out the younger brothers of 
each succeeding family, and, human selfishness having become 
satiated in princely and luxurious living, have turned them- 
selves to some extent to the service of their fellow-men. But 
they have had the wisdom and been compelled to limit the ex- 
tortion which their legal rights made possible. 

Indeed, they had a great example in France, which was serv- 
iceable in teaching them not to go too far. It was this monop- 
oly of land—the Senator from New York [Mr. Drrrwi to the 
contrary notwithstanding—which caused the French revolution, 
sending the land monopolists to the guillotine, and resulted in 
the minute subdivision of the lands of France among those who 
tilled the soil and made it productive. 

Mr. President, one might be misunderstood in discussing the 
greed of modern times. I do not blame an individual for ex- 
hibiting the natural tendency of human life. I do not blame a 
man for becoming greedy for wealth and power; all of us have 
these impulses; but I do blame the laws which persist in shel- 
tering him at the expense of those who are entitled to protection 
in the constitutional right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

I wish to call attention to what is the effect of monopoly. 
Monopoly is worse in Europe than in our country because under 
the rule in Europe the land was monopolized in the first place 
by imperial power, and the control of the land was handed down 
to dukes, princes, and various others, and those people who come 
to our shores and are willing to submit to any kind of treatment 
do so because they come from conditions of monopoly more 
severe than those which we have in our own country. 
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It was the monopoly of land which led to the French revolu- 
tion, notwithstanding the comments of the Senator from New 
York, who attributed it to other reasons. Thomas Jefferson, 
when minister to France in 1785, pointed out the terrific effect 
of land monopoly in that Empire. He said: 

F. lu concentrated in a few 
kaas — 9 — S e of guineas a 8 
ward. These employ the flower of the country as servants, some of 
them having as many as 200 domestics, not laboring. They employ also 
a great number of manufacturers and tradesmen, and, lastly, the 
of laboring husbandmen. But, after all, there comes the most numerous 
of all the classes; that is, the poor, who can not find work. I asked 
myself what could be the reason that so many should be permitted to 
beg who are willing to work in a country where there is a very con- 
siderable proportion of uncultivated lands? Those lands are undis- 
tributed only for the sake of game. It should seem, then, that it must 
be because of the enormous wealth of the proprietors, which places them 
above attention to the increase of their revenues by permitting these 
lands to be labored. 

I have always felt sorry for the French nobility, for the so- 
called flower of France,“ and have wondered why it was they 
were incapable of realizing the fatal danger which their greed, 
their extravagance, and their frivolity engendered. They played 
with a powder magazine of human passion which finally ex- 
ploded. 

Our laws should protect the people in the peaceful enjoyment 
of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and of the fruits of 
their own industry. If the laws fail, there will be built up in 
this country a powder magazine of human passion that may 
some day explode with fatal consequences. 

A safety valve has been furnished, for possible danger to the land 
monopolist and other thence engendered monopolists of conti- 
nental Europe, by modern transportation, which has permitted 
their great surplus of population to go to other parts of the world 
and build up homes by their peaceful labor, where they would 
not be subject to princes or potentates or to tyranny in any form, 
whether governmental, religious, or plutocratic; and our fore- 
fathers came to this land to free themselves from this tyranny 
and to establish a government whose fundamental doctrine was 
that the precious privileges of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness were inalienable. That is to say, Mr. President, the 
individual could not deprive himself of them if he would; that 
he had no right to deprive himself of these things. 

It has remained for the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress to permit the dangers of monopoly to grow up by special 
privileges granted by statute, by building up a monopoly breed- 
ing tariff, by which foreign competition has been cut off and 
home competition controlled and commercial mastery of our 
people established by the organization of trusts, by secret 
agreements, and by. gigantic. mergers, which embraced in one 
corporate body every competitor. 

Mr. President, there is no evil to a free people more dangerous 
in every way than financial and commercial monopoly. 

When a monopoly is organized strong enough to dictate the 
prices of the product of labor, or to dictate the prices of the 
necessaries of life to the laborer and the entire people, there has 
also been established a commercial master on the one side and a 
commercial slavery on the other. The Standard Oil Company, 
. which fixes the price of crude oil to the producer and fixes the 
price of kerosene and gasoline to the consumer, regardless of 
values either to one or the other, exercises a commercial mas- 
tery that differs in degree, but does not differ in kind, with the 
mastery which Pharaoh exercised over the Egyptians when he 
established a monopoly in corn in Egypt. 

Mr. President, under the advice of Joseph, Pharaoh and his 
captains stored all the surplus corn of Egypt during seven years 
of plenty. They exercised their legal rights. During the seven 
years of drought which followed they had the richest monopoly 
recorded in history. 

The price of corn went up; the price of corn went sky-high 
under this monopoly of the home market. The Holy Bible ad- 
vises us that, in exchange for enough of this monopolized 
product— 

Joseph gathered u 
of Egypt, and in 
bought: 8 

And when mone 


all the money that was found in the land 
e land of Canaan, for the corn which they 


failed in the land of Egypt, 
ose 


thy presence? tor the money faileth.” 

ane get 

mone 8 

cattnd they brought their cattle unto Joseph, and Joseph gave them 

bread in exchange for horses, and for the flocks, and for the cattle 
of the herds, and for the asses. 


And the Egyptians then gave up to this triumphant monop- 
oly all of their land in exchange for corn for bread. 


And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, for the 
Egyptians sold every man his field because the famine prevailed over 


them, so the land became Pharaoh's, 


Then Joseph said unto the 
day, ae oer land for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, ahd ye shall 
an 


ple, “ Behold I have bought you this 


sow the 

“And it shall come to pass in the 8 that ye shall give the 
fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed 
of the field, and for your food, and for them of your households, and 
for food for your little ones.” 


Mr. President, we probably in this day of greater liberty and 
greater enlightenment would rise in revolution against the dicta- 
tion of Pharaoh in this form, but the practice upon which 
Pharaoh acted, the principle upon which he established a mo- 
nopoly in a necessary of life by the exercise of his legal rights 
and thereby acquired, by mastery of prices, all of the property 
of the Egyptians and made them his commercial servants and 
Slaves, are in full play in this Republic under the operation of 
a thousand varieties of monopolies, dictating prices upon all 
of the necessaries of life and gradually absorbing—I may say, 
Mr. President, rapidly absorbing—all of the property of this 
Republic. 

Pharaoh and his captains gave the Egyptians four-fifths of 
what they produced. The present masters of monopoly do not 
give to labor so large a part of what it produces. I have dem- 
onstrated by Exhibit 1 the wages paid as compared to the 
value of the gross product, and have demonstrated by those 
tables that taking the raw materials at the factory and calcu- 
lating the additional value created directly by labor, it does not 
receive one-half of the value it actually creates, much less 
four-fifths, which was the rule established by Pharaoh. 

Mr. President, it may seem austere to recall the monopoly of 
Pharaoh, but I think it very important that the Senate of the 
United States should consider and feel itself more actively re- 
sponsible for the development and care of the interest of the 
productive masses of the Republic. I have no desire to hold 
the leaders of the Republican party responsible for the drift of 
modern times. I shall be content to see them exert themselves 
to retain its good features and restrain its bad features. 

I am willing to exculpate them. I will be very glad to see 
them take advantage of a great opportunity to make themselves 
permanently the representatives of the people if they will only 
give those things to the people which they are in honor bound to 
give to enable them to enjoy life, liberty, the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the fruits of their own industry, which are now filched 
from them by prices 50 per cent higher than the prices of the 
world. 


WHO IS GETTING ALL THE NET PRODUCTS OF LABOR IN THIS COUNTRY? 


Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious to thoughtful men that 
the tremendous accumulation of wealth in a few hands is lead- 
ing to the rapid monopolization of every natural opportunity, 
Nearly all of our national transportation is so controlled. There 
is obvious control by monopoly of telegraph, telephone, the ex- 
press, of lumber, of building material, of coal, of cotton manu- 
factures and woolen manufactures, of farm machinery, of oil, 
of iron, of steel and their products; and on the other hand we 
have a rather pitiful condition of extreme poverty exhibiting 
itself in all of our great cities, side by side with this enormous 
concentration of wealth. 

Mr. President, I believe we have the best people in the world; 
that even our masters of monopoly have shown a greater meas- 
ure of liberality in their gigantic benefactions to the people 
from whom their fortunes have been drawn than any men in 
the history of the world. I rejoice in their benevolence. I 
know that they are neither hard-hearted nor lacking in gener- 
ous impulse; they have simply been following the rules of busi- 
ness established by a rigorous commercial age, where “ divi- 
dends ” were emblazoned on every battle flag and “success 
“financial success —was the only standard. It is no wonder 
that the weak and the poor and the inarticulate mass have 
been forgotten in the fierce contest for wealth and power. 

We have a wonderful country and a great and magnificent 
people. We have a great mass of the middle classes of people, 
who are not in penury, have neither riches nor poverty, but 
comprise the bulwark of this Republic, whose patriotism, whose 
wisdom, whose penetrating intelligence can be perfectly relied 
upon; and the petty larceny of the two millions of our revenue 
by the sugar trust, to which they pleaded guilty in New York 
within the last few days, being but a trivial circumstance be- 
side the universal plundering of the national pocketbook by 
the wholesale fraudulent prices fixed by the monopolies of this 
country, our great middle class, conservative and sound, will 
soon correct these evils at the ballot box. 

I am deeply disappointed that the party in power has appar- 
ently lost its opportunity to serve the people by removing the 
tariff wall sheltering monopoly and by lowering prices in the 
United States. 
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MONOPOLY HAS SUBJECTED LABOR TO IRREGULAR 


The panic of 1907 was caused by monopoly and by the danger- 
ous plutocracy our system has erected in the United States, 
as I fully set forth on February 25, 1908. This panic threw 
out of employment millions of men, two millions of whom are 
out of employment now, according to the recent report of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, from whose report I quote: 


Permit me to call attention to this: At the beginning of December, 
1908. I sent out a circular letter to the executive officers of a 7 
of 3 trade unions of America and — from them a report 
i. to the state of ogy sie and unemployment, and fro’ — 
h were made to me within fifteen or twenty days I 


lowing information: 
during the t year peyote = 2 cent of 
four 


The blacksmiths re; 
the 8 — ; those empl averaging abou days a 


p 

25 cent unem; 
Carpenters and s 40 per cent — oust: 
Wood carvers, 3 * cent unemployed. 

Cement workers per cent unemployed. 

Cigar makers, 10 per cent unemployed. 
Commercial telegraphers, 15 per cent unemployed. 
Coopera; rig ee per cent unemployed ; two-th o-thirds of of the employed work- 


N constructors, 40 per cent unemployed. 
Steam and hot-water’ fitters, 1 jena in. the West fair; the 
po a alng — ont unemployed See uneds tee Imndcad one 
ys a 
ight ha — about 30 2 cent unemployed. 
Glass-bottle blowers, about per cent unemployed. On account of 
conditions of the trade, no work is ees oor during July or August. 
8 blowers, 20 per cent unemployed. 
Granite cutters, about 15 per cent — 2 — 
ee men working about three-fourths 
Hod carriers and building laborers, 60 per cent unemployed. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, 30 per cent unemployed. 
Machi 20 per cent unemployed. 
Railway maintenance-of-way employees, 25 per cent unemployed. 
Butcher workmen, 40 per cent unemployed. 
Coal miners, work about two hun days cartes the year. 
Painters and decorators, 70 per cent unemp aa 
ttern makers, 30 per 2 un 


Prin ressme: 


on two-th time. x 
unemployed 

go e Abos an exaggera on fo say that there are now in our 
$00,060" aa have been with e variation since October, 1907, nearly 


that that before that period those 
2,000, 1 — were empioyed 
—— tary 8 = ee th t al loyed ? 
ecre TRAUS. ere not always — perg — 

Mr. GOMPERS. In some trades, some cal sir; 
but up to October, 1907, and for a few years 55 T 1 
ee fact that any man who could work co find work 

er to the condition now of the men who want to work and Sie can 
find no work to do. 

It is probably one of the greatest tributes that can be paid to all our 


teen months, and two winters, with so vast a number of unemploye 


life and * rty have been and public order has been 
ined ; know of no force 2 5 all our coun 5 
servator ye the posie — Bori the much-a and maligned labor 


organizations. In esterday whe 
of the unemployed — Berlin oe whe he sabers the soldiery 
were drawn to disperse hi it, is set forth in the cable- 
ms ＋— oe unemployed — noord 3 socialistic remedies for re- 
f. I do not know of what those remedies or propositions for relief 
consisted. 1 gate it that any proposition coming’ from the poor crowd 
ief would be regarded as 


— zer of a A 


THE MONOPOLY PROHIBITIVE TARIFF HAS EXPOSED AMERICAN LABOR TO 
TYRANNY. 


Mr. President, the monopolies established under the prohibi- 
tive tariff have almost entirely destroyed the organizations of 
labor among their employees and have driven out in large meas- 
ure the liberty-loving Americans and have introduced in their 
place foreigners who know but little of liberty—Slovaks, Bul- 
garians, Hungarians, Poles, Greeks, Italians. 


The American workman has been subjected to foreign pauper 
competition; he has been refused the right to organize for his 
own protection. 

He has been denied his political liberty. 
iain eee DOS R te Minne MA ROMER parades against 

He has been compelled to vote against his conscience under 
the threat of being or denied the opportunity of 
working for his living. 

THE DEFENSE OF THESE SCHEDULES UNSOUND. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, on 
June 4, made the only defense which has been offered of these 
high schedules, and in discussing the matter he said: 


In n — — of textile operatives in 
are N — a ——＋ and, France, and Germany. A very 

exhaustive 8 oy — made into the subject = wages by 
the British of Trade, whic 2 Ley 2 in a ot 
cotton weavers run og ey 6d., or from $4 to $4.87 per 
France cm tee 16s. 10d. to 19s. or from 


week; that in fat in Gr 
Pee ree tha F m 168. 


forms in this country. Suppose that that labor costs 

in the cotton- manufacturing States of the United States as it does in 
our competing countries abroad, it is easy to see by a mathematical cal- 
culation that 50 per cent ad valorem, to say nothing about 45 per cent, 
will not eq the conditions on these various high-priced goods be- 
tween our own and hited toons countries. 


If this was an . pro aposition, and we were to submit to the Sen- 


ate rates which were protec and adequate, in view of the difference 
in the cost of production, we could not make them any lower than those 
fixed in these specific rates which we have asked the Senate to adopt. 

The chairman takes the wages of the cotton weavers of Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain for 1905, reported by the 
British Board of Trade to Parliament, just after the panic, 
and compares these wages with the weavers in the United 
States for 1907, and withholds the statement made in the 
report from which he quotes that the wages of ribbon weavers 
at St. Etienne, France, was twice as great in 1906 as in 1905 
and 50 per cent higher in 1907 than in 1905. 

The chairman does not point out that the spinners, both 
male and female, in the United States, by these same tables, 
were paid less wages in the cotton industry in the United 
States than they were in Germany or France. The male 
spinners received $4.12 a week in the United States, $5.91 in 
France, and $6.57 in Germany, and the spinners in the woolen 
industries were paid $6.52 in the United States, $6.22 to $6.81 
in France, and $7.20 to $7.79 in Germany. The foreign weavers 
were paid less than our weavers and the foreign spinners 
were paid more than our spinners, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance withholds this important fact. 

It is impossible to follow a leadership that is either careless 
or inaccurate in making statements for the guidance of the 
Senate. The chairman has withheld information from this 
body, and the quotations he offers, being a partial truth, are 
wholly untrustworthy and misleading. 

Mr. President, this is the only defense that has been made, 
and in effect it amounts to this, that a pound of fabric of cotton 
costs 20 cents a pound for the cotton and 80 cents a pound for 
the cost of labor. 

The chairman proves too much; he leaves nothing for capital. 
The statement is obviously false. He leaves nothing for capital, 
for the enormous dividends paid by the cotton mills of his State. 

He is flatly contradicted by the census, which shows that the 
total labor cost in the entire textile industry is 19.5 per cent of 
the gross value of the product. 

He is flatly contradicted in his contention by the census re- 
ports as to every schedule. 

He is flatly contradicted by Carroll D. Wright's report on rela- 
tive labor cost in 446 individaul cases. 

The aggregate value of the products of cotton mills for 1900 
was $332,806,156 (vol. 10, Table 14). The materials used cost 
$116,108,879 (Table 13), and the total wages (Table 9) amounted 
to $86,689,752, and for cotton small wares amounted to $63,194. 


Total ‘cost — enn 332, 806, 156 
Material cost = —_-___-___--.______ E 108, 879 
Total wages See $86, 689, 752 
Per cent of labor to gross produet 

Average per cent of tariff rate fixed by the Senate bill_— 47.14 


Approximately twice as much as the total wages paid the 
American workmen, thus sheltering the manufacturer in mo- 
nopoly by excluding foreign goods. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance, in the face of 
these census reports, rises in his place as an expert and tells 
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this Senate that the labor cost of these manufactures is 80 
per cent, when the truth is 26 per cent, and he justifies the cot- 
ton schedules upon this gross and indefensible error. 

Granting that foreign goods have no labor cost whatever, 
26 per cent is the maximum schedule to protect the American 
workmen; 26 per cent is the maximum average rate required 
if the Republican platform is to be carried out of providing the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

If the labor cost abroad is one-half the labor cost in the 
United States, the rate required to prevent the foreign manu- 
facturer from having the advantage in cheaper labor would be 
26 per cent, the American cost, less 13 per cent, the European 
cost, or a net rate of 13 per cent. 

The difference in the labor cost at home and abroad would 
ore be 13 per cent and not 47 per cent, as the schedule is 
written. 

Mr. President, the gross error, to use the mildest terms possi- 
ble, of the Committee on Finance and the advocates of a pro- 


hibitive tariff runs in like manner through other schedules, 
the proof of which I submit. Taking the table of the com- 
mittee itself in print No. 3 of April 12, 1909, page 68, I place 
side by side with the proposed ad valorem rate the total per- 
centage of labor cost to the value of the product, the proof of 
which will be found in Exhibit 1, taken from the census re- 
ports, and in the volumes on manufactures, of census, 1900, 
and is verified by the figures of the Committee on Finance giv- 
ing wages and the value of products in columns 8 and 9. 

I ask attention to the recapitulation compiled by the Commit- 
tee on Finance April 12, 1909, and ask permission to print that 
table with an interlineation which I have placed in it showing, 
from the figures submitted by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance in that table, what is the percentage of wages. to 
value of product as shown in 1904. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Estimated revenues. 
RECAPITULATION. 
[Compiled by Committee on Finance, April 12, 1909. 


The ad valorems are based on the dutiable values.] 


Equivalent |" . Census of factu 3 55 
Rev ui quiy 5 sof manufa 1905¢ 
enue under ad valorems. | Census (calendar year 1904). Hagan 
1900," labor 
cost to 
value 
Value of mer- Per- of 
Schedules. chandise (duti- centage prod- 
able and free). i or N 2 ee ucts by 
Present law | Pro bill Pro- | aoe uos, ng | wages 
cost to Wages. custom work and 
(act of 1897). | (H. R. 1438). | ent. | posed. 5 alue and repairing. | value, 
o: as 
prod- shown, 
uct. 1904.5 
69 | $11,754,112.86 . 8 
A—Chemicals, oils, and paints 067,649.85 | $11,187,405. „754,112. . . 8 >$44, 258, 256 © $572,848, 476 7.5 
B—Earths, earthenware, and glassware. , 908° 008.97 15,350, 019.67 | 15,247,487.70 | 49:03 | 48.70 37.1 154,652,719 420,944,049 | 96.7 
C—Metals, and manufactures 0 68,016,829.55 | 21,812,195.72 | 21,523,669.22 | 32.44 | 31.65 12.7 652,109,633 3,130, 258, 195 20.8 
D- Wood, and manufactures of. 24, 408, 810.90 3, 705,024.34 2, 723,058.08 | 15.12 11.21 878,461,021 | 1, 398, 489,978 27.1 
E- Sugar, molasses, and manufactures o 92, 784,081.60 60, 388,523.31 50,638, 940.5 | 65.03 | 65.30 23,536,189 413,833,428 5.6 
F—Tobacco, and manufactures of. — 2, 959,081.79 | 26,125,087.41 | 26,113,185.29 | 87.20 | 87.18| 18.9 62,640,303 831,117,681 18.9 
G—Agricultural products and provisſons G8. 925,575.80 19, 181,915.90 20,504,283.57 | 30.16 | 32.28 5.7 | 100,839,004 | 2, 194, 883,804 4.5 
H—Spirits, wines, and other beverages 23,083, 420.03 | 16,318,120.14 | 20,518,168.77 | 70.69 | 88.89 8.9 43,924,676 474,487,879 9.2 
I—Cotton manufactures. .-.____-..-.----_.--... 81,869,814.07 | 14,291,026.65 | 15,023,742.16 | 44.84 | 47.14 28.0 217,955,822 | 1,014,094, 237 21.4 
J—Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of.“ 114, 172, 202.94 49,900,590.31 | 50,353,163.25 | 43.67 | 44.07 13.3 27,223,574 185,004,002 14.6 
K—Wool, and manufactures of 02, 818, 77. 81 | 36,554,815.89 | 36,554,815.89 | 68.19 | 58.19 | 19.7 135,069,063 767,210,990 17.6 
Lein neee 88, 810, 839.20 20, 313, 700.39 23,581, 998.00 | 52.33 | 60.76 | 22.6 26,767,943 133,288,072 20.0 
M- Pulp papers and books 20, 005,025.62 4,136,029, 42 4.042.070. 14 20.67 | 21.88 16.2 123,908, 633 548, 057 ,239 22.5 
i ETI cone aranahinahnmnotnieldumeaeenton gi 135,821, 484.06 | 29,896,513.49 | 31, 307,608.27 | 22.50 | 23.06 | 19.9 | 4340, 508,182 | ©1,954,228,027 18.3 
Total from customs....-..-.--..---.-...----|__779,140,621.87 | 329,110,914.89 | 338, 978,303.34 2, 381, 88, 51813, 534, 180,743 
E — m 
Net eren — —ññĩ 9.802, 888.9ñ.—.—.—.—— REI are ors . — 
ot voluntary use, duti- 
9 re 5 ay 3 190, 454,108.74 52.48 | 55.47 5 — — —— 
Total necessaries, dutiable—— -aaaea 178,519,199.60 | 86.77 36.690 


Total entries for consumption, dutiable and free. 1,415, 402, 284. 78 
Total necessaries, dutiable and free — 1, 125, 900, 380. 50 


tri to conform as nearly as possible with the articles enumerated in the respective schedules of the tariff A 
© Industries grouped 2 les are credited to the schedule which includes the major product. The Sa products 
roducts of all industries in the group, and hence includes a large amount of duplication due to the product 


4 Should be 
„Should be 
nh Percentage of wages to value of product calculated and inserted by R. L. O 


tries with products named in two or more sched 
for each up is the sum of all p 
of one industry ergs | as material for another, 
è Should be $56,796,143; addition erroneous. 
e Should be $767,401,417; addition erroneous. 


SCHEDULD A—CHEMICALS, ETC. 

Mr. OWEN. This table shows that the percentage of labor to 
the value of the product in Schedule A, for example, by the very 
figures given by the Finance Committee itself, is only 7.5 per 
cent, while the proposed schedule is 28 per cent—four times as 
high as the entire labor cost involved in the product. 

SCHEDULE B—GLASSWARB, ETC. 

In like manner in Schedule B the total labor cost is 36 pe 
cent. The total labor cost in Europe, if it were half as much, 
would leave the net difference in labor cost only 18 per cent, 
while the proposed tariff is 48 per cent for Schedule B. 

SCHEDULE C—METALS, ETC. _ 

In like manner Schedule C exhibits a total labor cost of 20 
per cent. The difference in this labor cost and the European 
labor cost, accepting the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance that the labor cost in Europe is only. half as 
much, would be 10 per cent, and the difference in labor cost for 
which the protection might be required would not exceed 10 

per cent, but the proposed rate is 31 per cent—three times as 
_ high as it ought to be for protective purposes, 


945,001.07 
178,519, 100.60 


| 


Indus- 


15.85 


ae ee = 


273,959,320 (see page 67). f Should be $2,277,838,543. 
1,495,686,437 — page 67). „Should be $13,270,192,088., 


SCHEDULE D—WOOD, ETC. 

In Schedule D the total labor cost is 27 per cent, and the 
difference in labor cost in this country and abroad would be 
133 per cent, not counting freight, which would be as much more 
in favor of this heavy material; and here the proposed rate is 
11 per cent, and this schedule ought to be absolutely free in 
order to protect our forest and conserve our natural resources 
otherwise, as well as supply our people with cheap building ma- 
terial and our publishers with cheap paper. 

SCHEDULE E—SUGAR, ETC. 

In Schedule E, sugar, and so forth, the labor cost is 5.6 per 
cent; the difference in labor cost would be less than 3 per cent, 
which would be more than offset by freight, and here the pro- 
posed duty ts 65 per cent, giving a complete monopoly to the 
sugar trust, which takes nearly all the profit, leaving a small 
fraction of the profit to the sugar planter. 5 

SCHEDULE F—TOBACCO, ETC. 

The total percentage of labor cost in tobacco manufactures is 
18.9 per cent. The difference in this country and abroad, tak- 
ing the word of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
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would be approximately 93 per cent; the ad valorem rate of the 
Senate bill is 87 per cent. 
SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL, ETC. 

Here the labor cost is 4.5 per cent; the difference in labor 
cost could not possibly equal the freight, and these products 
might as well be free, with some very minor exceptions, even 
from a standpoint of absolute protection. 

But instead of corresponding with the rate required to pro- 
tect, the rate is put at 32 per cent, which is perfectly silly, and 
should not deceive the most stupid man that ever plowed a fur- 
row. For example, the tariff on corn is 15 cents a bushel (par. 
227), and the total amount imported in 1907 was 9,000 bushels, 
and the amount raised was 2,595,320,000 bushels. 

And the farmers of the country are flattered with 15 cents a 
bushel tax to keep the pauper labor of Europe from running 
them out of their cornfields. The American farmer who does 
not see the hypocrisy of this schedule and the profound con- 
tempt which it exhibits for his intelligence is assuredly in- 
capable of reason. 

SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The labor cost in cotton manufactures, according to the fig- 
ures of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, is 21.4 per 
cent. The difference in the labor cost in the United States and 
abroad would be between 10 and 11 per cent. The schedule is 
put at 47 per cent. 

SCHEDULE J—FLAX, ETC. 

In like manner the difference in the cost of labor in the pro- 

duction of flax, hemp, and jute goods is 7 per cent. The sched- 


ule is 44 per cent. 
. SCHEDULE K—WOOL, ETC. 


The difference in the cost of production measured by labor in 
this country and abroad is about 8 per cent. The tariff is 58 
per cent. 

SCHEDULE L—SILK, ETC. 

Silk and silk goods: The difference in labor cost of produc- 
tion is 10 per cent, but the proposed tariff is 60 per cent, so as 
to insure a monopoly. 

SCHEDULE M—PAPER, ETC, 

Pulp, paper, and books: In this schedule the difference in the 
labor cost of production at home and abroad is between 11 and 
12 per cent. The tariff schedule is 21 per cent. 

SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES. 


And, finally, in sundries the difference of labor cost in this 
country and abroad is 9 per cent, while the Committee on 
Finance imposed an equivalent ad valorem of 23 per cent. 

I challenge the chairman of the Committee on Finance to 
answer this exhibit, and invite him to use all of his experts, 
and to put on the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD his an- 
swer, where it may be critically examined by the scholars of the 
country. 

I charge him before the country and before the eyes of civil- 
ized mankind with writing these schedules, under the pretense 
of protecting the American workingman, far above the total 
cost of the labor in the gross product, which would not be justi- 
fied even if the percentage of labor cost in similar articles 
abroad was absolutely nothing. But granted that the labor 
cost abroad is one-half what it is in the United States, I put in 
this table the maximum average rate, thus measuring the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad, and call the 
attention of the country to it. 

The defense of these monopoly protecting schedules has been 
as remarkable as the schedules themselves. To my inquiry as 
to why the rates were not adjusted to the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, the first defense was that 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, that the inquiry as to 
what was the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad was absurd. 

Mr. President, I have demonstrated that the answer of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is itself absurd, if it were offered 
in perfect good faith, as I am sure it was. 

The next answer would appear to come from the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who, having explained a question I did not ask, 
saw fit to suggest he could not give the Senator from Oklahoma 
the understanding with which to comprehend, and when I suc- 
ceeded in enabling him to understand my question he confessed 
that he was not prepared to answer it. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, whose genuine good temper at least I always 
admire, suggested as a proper answer to my inquiry that I was 
-“ new to the Senate,” a polite way of suggesting a lack of learn- 
ing and understanding which is commonly practiced by the 
managers of the committee on committees when they can not 
answer intelligently an embarrassing question, 


The Senator from Montana, another one of the able de- 
fendants of this totally indefensible bill, with its monopoly-pro- 
tecting schedules, thought it a sufficient answer to suggest that 
the Senator from Oklahoma could not expect to be furnished 
with intelligence. 

Mr, President, I invite the defenders of this bill to put upon 
the face of the CONGRESSIONAL Record an answer to these tables 
which I have submitted, showing the relative labor cost of our 
manufactures and the gross disparity of the schedules they 
submit in comparison with the lower rates which would prop- 
erly measure the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

The proponents of these schedules, in my opinion, can not an- 
Swer my objections without putting themselves to utter confu- 
sion, if they answer in a spirit of perfect moral and intellectual 
integrity and frankness, because it contains a multitude of items 
which are practically prohibitive, which produce no revenue 
worth mentioning, and has resulted necessarily in the exclusion 
of foreign competition, followed by combinations in restraint of 
trade and the establishment of monopoly prices—charging the 
people too much for what they buy from monopoly and paying 
them too little for what they sell to monopoly. This is why the 
Republican organization pledged itself to revise the tariff and 
made the people believe it would be a downward revision. 

I give a table of examples of these prohibitive duties, to- 
gether with the paragraph of the bill, duty, the revenue, and 
the table from which the information is drawn. 

These are but a few of the items which might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

ExHIBIT 14. 

It should be remembered that in produets of wholesale inter- 
national use our imports may be prevented by a small tax where 
it makes the imports unprofitable, so that the prohibitive rates 
which average just high enough to prevent competition, as shown 
by the table below, serve as a great check to international 
commerce and lower the amount of revenue which we ought 
to receive under a system of liberal imports and exports. 

The trivial reductions claimed to have been made by the 
Senate bill as amended are of no consequence, because the 
rates lowered were so far above the prohibitive point that lower- 
ing the rates leaves them still prohibitive and reminds me of 
the quotation of my colleague from Macbeth: 


Then be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
Who pia with us in a double sense, 

Who keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. 


TAXING RAW MATERIALS INJURIOUS TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND 
NATIONAL COMMERCE. 

Mr. President, when we tax by the tariff the materials needed 
by our manufacturers, whether such materials are raw mate- 
rials or partly in the process of manufacture, we put our 
American manufacturers at a serious disadvantage in competing 
with foreign manufacturers in the markets of the United States 

d obstruct our own commercial expansion. 

Foreign countries provide their manufacturers in large de- 
gree with free raw material, and therefore with cheaper mate- 
rials needed for manufacture. Foreign manufacturers have, 
therefore, this advantage over our manufacturers in competing 
for the markets. Taxing raw materials used by our manufac- 
turers will, for this reason, limit our foreign exports of manu- 
factured goods. This means limiting the production of Ameri- 
can factories. This means restricting the number of our work- 
men, lessening the demand for their labor, lowering their 
wages; and, what is more, means also a smaller output and a 
consequent greater cost to the consumer (over and above the 
increased cost imposed by higher raw materials), for the reason 
that the greater the output the more economic the production. 

Cheaper material means a greater foreign market for Amer- 
ican productions; it means increased demand for American 
labor; it means higher wages for American labor; and it means 
cheaper prices for American consumers, always believing, as I 
believe, that the artificial prices now fixed by monopoly will be 
in due season abated. 

American manufacturers are at a further disadvantage be- 
cause they sell to foreigners the goods needed in more advanced 
manufactures cheaper than they do to each other within our 
own borders. Because of this, millions of capital created by 
American labor is going abroad to get the advantage of these 
cheaper prices and to employ, not American workmen, but for- 
eign workmen. (See North’s report.) 

ANY OBSTRUCTION TO COMMERCE LIMITS THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
LEGITIMATE EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOR, 

Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious, that having provided 
a tariff high enough to equal “the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad,” so as to put our manufacturers 
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on a perfect level with the manufacturers of foreign lands in 
the cost of production, that any further tax upon our imports or 
our exports, or upon their imports or exports is merely a bar- 
rier to a free interchange of commerce, limiting both our com- 
merce and their commerce. 

There is a very important factor in commerce separate and 
apart from the question of equality of cost. We import woolen 
goods, cotton goods, silk goods, and we export goods of the 
same material to the very countries from which we import such 
goods. The factor entering into this proposition is not one of 
cold economy alone, for it obviously would be more economical 
to buy our woolen goods in our own country and save the dif- 
ference of freight and the same thing would be true for the 
Huropeans—that it would be better for them to keep their goods 
at home from a standpoint purely of economy. 

But the question of economy is not the only factor controlling 
or guiding exports and imports, It is a question of taste and 
of personal fancy that causes Americans to buy French, Scotch, 
or English goods, and which causes the Scotch, English, and 
French to buy American goods. We enlarge their markets by 
buying their stuff. They enlarge our markets by buying our 
stuff. We increase the demand for their labor; they increase 

demand for our labor; and we export no more than we import, 

r the volume of our exports is determined by the volume of our 
imports (using these terms to cover credits and expenditures). 

VOLUME OF EXPORTS CONTROLLED BY VOLUME OF IMPORTS. 

This question can be reduced to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, properly interpreted. It is only necessary to take the 
unit of the export or of the import to determine this question. 
When the American exports $100,000 worth of goods in any 
form, whether in cotton bales or in cotton cloth, he receives 
from his foreign customer a hundred thousand dollars in money, 
or credit, which he may conyert at his will into cash or into 

and his export will be balanced with an import or its 
mercantile equivalent in cash, in credit, or expenditure abroad, 
or with work performed, as in carrying freights, and so forth. 

A vast multitude of such transactions do not alter this sub- 
stantial truth. It merely enlarges and emphasizes it, and it 
may be taken as a sound commercial maxim that our exports 
are balanced by our imports and our imports are balanced by 
our exports, and when we obstruct our imports we obstruct our 
exports, and thereby diminish the world’s demand for the goods 
of our manufacturers; we thereby diminish the world’s demand 
for the products of American labor; we thereby diminish the 
demand for American labor; we thereby diminish the employ- 
ment of American labor and lower the wages of American labor. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 
{Giffen Essays in Finance, 161.] 

Tables showing the balance of trade are apt to mislead men. 
For example, our statistics will exhibit in one column our im- 
ports, in another column our exports, and the balance is called 
the “ balance of trade.” If we have exports more than we have 
imports in these tables the balance of trade is said to be in our 
favor. 

This conclusion of the balance being in our favor is unmiti- 
gated nonsense. Whenever we ship goods from the United 
States we get what our citizens regard as the equivalent, in 
cash, credits, or other property. 


He who attempts to draw any conclusion whatever as to a nation’s 


from the mere fact of a favorable or unfavorable 
e 


tr: ot the first fundamental principle of 
political economy. (R. T. Er, Problems of Today, P. 4 eb 


The plain truth is our statistics, showing merely “exports” 
and “imports,” do not and can not take into account our 
credits abroad or the credits of foreigners in the United States, 

They do not and they can not take into account the payment by 
the United States of exceeding $100,000,000 annually for ocean- 
going freight and passengers carried exclusively in foreign bot- 
toms. ‘These tables can not take into account expenditures of 
citizens of the United States abroad, which probably exceed 
$100,000,000 per annum. 

These tables do not take into account millions of dollars 
shipped abroad by foreigners working in the United States, 

These tables do not take into account numerous foreign in- 
vestments made by citizens of the United States in foreign 
lands and by foreigners in our land. 

These tables do not take into account even the transfer of 
great estates from the United States abroad by internationai 
marriages. 

The plain truth, which can not be disputed without stultifi- 
cation, is this, that for every export we receive its equivalent 
in cash or credit, and for every import we pay in cash or credit. 

The available gold in the world, which is the basis of what we 
call “cash,” is a comparatively small amount. The total gold 
in the United States amounted to one thousand five hundred 


and ninety-three millions December 31, 1906, (Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1907, pp. 742.) 

The annual production of gold in the world amounted to four 
hundred millions in 1906. Germany had over a thousand mil- 
lions in gold, and France about a thousand millions in gold, and 
the British Empire about a thousand millions in gold in 1906, 
and all of the gold money on earth combined did not exceed 
seven billions, 

No thoughtful man will pretend that we can pursue a policy 
by which our exports would be paid in gold and not paid in the 
goods and credits and properties of foreign countries. It can 
therefore be taken as true that our exports are paid for by im- 
ports, and that when we limit our imports we limit our exports 
and our national commerce under @ law as fed as the law of 
gravitation, : 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire made a 
single defense with regard to these schedules which I desire 
to answer, and it is the only defense, outside of that of the 
chairman, so far as I have observed in the Recorp, that I re- 
gard as meeting the matter in any degree, and that is the state- 
ment, in effect, that by lowering these schedules we would in- 
vite into this country the imports of other countries, which 
would throw out of employment our own laborers. 

This theory, Mr. President, is not sustained by the theory 
of economic teaching which shows that inevitably exports are 
always paid for by imports and imports are paid for by ex- 
ports, If we examine into the individual transactions of which 
the aggregate is composed, we will observe that when any 
American ships abroad any export, whether it be cotton or 
cotton goods of any kind, he is immediately paid in cash or 
eash credits or its equivalent, and therefore there comes back 
to the United States the immediate equivalent of that which 
the American exports, That individual export is instantly 
balanced. Since the whole must be composed of its several 
parts, it follows that exports are paid for by imports and im- 
ports are paid for by exports, and when we reduce the tariff 
and invite into our country foreign exports in effect we stimu- 
late American industries; we enlarge the productive power 
of the American factory; we increase the demand for labor 
and the employment of capital; and we put ourselves in the 
attitude of shipping abroad more things than we now ship and 
enlarging both our exports and imports in like volume. I think 
the reason why our imports and our exports compare so un- 
favorably with the other nations of the earth is largely because 
we have followed the Chinese method of excluding, in large 
measure, the products of other lands. 

I wish to call attention to our status as to imports and ex- 
ports per capita. 

COMPARISON OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

We plume ourselves on our tremendous commerce in exports 
and imports when, in point of fact, our rank among other 
nations of the world in the quantity of our foreign commerce per 
capita is entirely discreditable to us. In the quantity of our 
exports and imports we rank far inferior to every highly civi- 
lized country in Europe, as the following table will exhibit, 
taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
1907, page 738: 

Imports and erports per capita of countries, 1906, 


Chile. ...----------------------+- 


Can e 
Denmark. 
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The imports of the German Empire, of France, United King- 
dom, of the Netherlands, of Norway and Sweden, of Switzer- 
land, exceed their.exports by hundreds of millions, but the ex- 
ports of Siam, Egypt, Peru, British Indies, Haiti, Cuba, Mexico, 
Russia, Santo Domingo, and the Kongo have their exports ex- 
ceeding their imports, and we are not in a good class if civiliza- 
tion and intelligence are considered. 


1909. 
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We are in the activity of our foreign commerce, however, de- 
cidedly ahead of the Kongo Free State, Persia, Peru, Paraguay, 
India, Siam, and Turkey. Our country can feel but little pride 
in the school of political economy, if organized blind greed can 
be called a school of political economy, controlling the United 
States and its pitiful comparison with the foreign output of 
the other intelligent nations of the world. Let us at least equal 
Great Britain, which has learned the economic truth that pro- 
hibitive tariffs obstruct and do not promote commerce, and let 
us act upon that policy, retaining our tariff for revenue, high 
enough for honest incidental protection and no higher. 

Our patriotic citizenship has been grossly misled by the 
leaders of the party in power as to our comparative commercial 
activities. 

The growth of our exports and imports show a small relative 
increase: 


Our yen imports: 


—: . CULE ELE aks BLS , 000, 000 
ph PSR SSS at SERS DENS Sa 773, 000, 000 
1 5 000, 000 


58, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000 
1900____ 75, 000, 000 
1907 (estimated) 88. 000, 000 


It will be seen from these tables that notwithstanding the 
tremendous improvement in modern machinery and the in- 
creased output from that source, and the wonderful growth of 
seagoing vessels and their freight-carrying capacity, our exports 
and imports have about doubled in twenty-six yearsand have 
not increased much faster than our population. This is a dis- 
creditable showing to the intelligence of the American people. 

It will thus be seen, Mr. President, that our exports and im- 
ports are small compared to the exports and imports of na- 
tions whom we have been taught to believe inferior to us; but 
in the building of a nation we are ourselves vast consumers of 
our own products, and this must stand to our credit. i 

It will also be seen that our exports and imports have not 
grown in the last quarter of a century much more rapidly than 
our population, which shows in fact that we have not kept pace 
in foreign exports with the enormous productive capacity of 
modern machinery and invention. 

These are facts worthy of consideration, which tend to show 
the natural consequences of obstructing our imports by pro- 
hibitive taxes, by vexatious and difficult regulations; and the 
present bill is peculiarly unwise because instead of providing a 
substantial reduction on the prohibitive tariff rates and re- 
moving the obstructions to our commerce it has utterly failed 
to do so. On the contrary, it has increased many items and 
the average of all items, and the crowning absurdity is offered 
in proposing to penalize foreign countries, who are already 
largely excluded from our markets, by threatening them with a 
25 per cent advance on rates now largely prohibitive unless 
they promptly remove within the year the tariff obstructions 
which are obnoxious to us, and thus we invite the retaliation of 
the nations of all the world. Nations are composed of individ- 
uals, and the law of human nature which governs the individual 
will govern nations to a substantial degree. 

OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY IS NOT DUE TO A PRO- 
HIBITIVE TARIFF, BUT IN SPITE OF IT. 

Mr. President, it has been a common practice for the advo- 
cates of the high tariff to claim that the prosperity of the people 
of the United States and the employment of its people is due to 
the so-called “ protective tariff;” nothing could be more utterly 
fallacious. 

Modern prosperity is due to the dissemination of human 
knowledge through the printing press, inventions of labor-saving 
machinery, hundreds of thousands of inventions under the re- 
ward of personal patents granted by the United States, granted 
by Great Britain, by Germany, by France, by Norway and Swe- 
den, by Italy, by Japan, by every civilized country in the world. 

The United States has granted over 900,000 different patents 
covering art in manufacture, but the art to which we are chiefly 
indebted for our modern prosperity is the development of paper 
making and the printing presses, by which the learning and 
the knowledge of all men is made the common property of every 
man and enriched him beyond all computation. 

Out of these inventions have sprung the incredibly cheap 
manufacture of cloth and fabrics of every description ; of metals 
in a multitude of forms, from Bessemer steel to the Waterbury 
watch, made by machinery and distributed to man at an in- 


credibly cheap price. The telegraph, the telephone, the modern 
railway, the mail service, and every agency of civilization 
have been brought into service by the wonderful increase 
of the intelligence of man. China has just completed its 
first railway built by Chinese engineers and workmen, and soon 
will be the joint heir of the wonderful increase in human 
knowledge. ; 

All of the nations of the world prosper in this magnificent 
development of the human race, due to the increased intelli- 
gence of man, due to modern processes, springing chiefly, and 
above all, from the great invention of Gutenberg. 

Mr. President, not long since I stood upon the banks of the 
Niagara River. Down the canal below the great falls I saw 
a great wood yard, and saw two men passing pieces of wood 
to an endless belt. I followed it down the bluff nearly 200 feet; 
below a giant penstock of 7 feet in diameter delivered a col- 
umn of water upon a turbine wheel developing over 1,000 horse- 
power, which caused to spin with lightning speed French burr 
wheels, against which these pieces of wood were placed and 
pressed by hydraulic pressure. 

They melted almost instantly, and the macerated fiber by 
an endless belt, passing immediately to the paper factory on 
top of the bluff, was automatically delivered into a circular vat 
with moving arms; adjacent was a man engaged in putting 
into this vat sizing; the prepared mixture was fed upon an 
endless belt, porous—the water dripped through, the sheet of 
wet paper emerged, passing through a series of rolls, the last 
ones heated by steam, and at the end of the comparatively small 
room the material which a few minutes before had been logs of 
wood appeared as rolls of news paper ready for the Hoe press. 

At Herald square, New York, I saw these same rolls being 
fed like lightning into giant printing presses and emerging a 
modern newspaper, a miracle of design; hundreds of thousands 
of copies turned out in a few short hours, full of learning, 
literature, art, full of business, full of wit and humor, full of 
the news of the whole world gathered together by the ablest men 
with the aid of the telephone and telegraph; filled with beautiful 
illustrations and photographs of everything conceivable. 

Mr. President, where is the advocate of the prohibitive tariff 
so lacking in common sense or intellectual integrity that he will 
assert that these great advances of the human race, which are 
common to all the civilized nations, whether they haye or 
whether they have not a protective tariff, nevertheless enjoy 
all of these things. Let those who believe that these things are 
due to the protective tariff support this bill and applaud it. 
But those that see that these things are due to the development 
of the human race and to the providence of God can be misled 
by no such shallow sophistry. 

Mr. President, England has been very prosperous; she is the 
mistress of the seas; the sun never sets upon her dominions; 
her wealth is enormous, The prosperity of England is not due 
to the protective tariff, but to the policy of the greatest freedom 
of international commerce. 

France and Germany have the protective tariff and are like- 
wise prosperous, but they are prosperous in spite of the pro- 
tective tariff and not because of it. The prosperity of the 
whole world is due to the increasing intelligence of the human 
race, its mastery over the forces of nature, its substitution of 
machinery for the labor of man. 

“ Protectionists justly contend that the high tariff of 1897 has 
not ruined the foreign trade of the United States, which on both 
its import and export sides has exhibited a great advance.” 
Undoubtedly this contention is true, but the obstructions inter- 
posed in commerce has not served to make the imports and 
exports of the United States contrast favorably with the ex- 
ports and imports of other nations. The imports and exports of 
the United States do not compare favorably with those of the 
civilized nations of the world, as I have already shown. 

One thing should be settled for all time, and that is such 
prosperity as we have can not be due to the artificial obstruc- 
tion of our international commerce. 


HOW THE PRESENT SYSTEM WAS ESTABLISHED, 


It would seem incredible that the monopoly engendering 
policy could be established and persisted in against the will of 
the people, and I shall endeavor to show how this has occurred 
and its proper remedy. 

In 1856 both parties were agreed on a low revenue-producing 
tariff. For fifteen year everybody had been content with the low 
Walker tariff of 1846. The exigency of the civil war required a 
high tariff for the extra revenues demanded at that time. 

Like all tariffs this Morrill tariff of 1861 raised the prices on 
the consumer and gaye the American manufacturer a special 
opportunity to make money at the expense of the consumer. 
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When the war was over the question of lowering the tariff 
began to be considered. 

The Protective Tariff League was thereupon organized, 
with’ far-reaching affiliations, powerful press agencies, with 
an educational bureau which instructed every boy who ap- 
proached the voting age throughout the United States in the 
sophistry of a high tariff, appealing to his patriotism to 
stand by American labor. This policy has had abundant 
success, but it could not have succeeded except for the political 
changes in party administration which had taken place prior 
to the war. 

This change to which I refer was the transfer of the power 
directly from the people through the agencies of precinct con- 
ventions, nominating delegates to county conventions, county 
conventions composed of delegated delegates to select delegates 
for the state convention, state conventions composed of dele- 
gates delegated by delegated delegates. 

These political functionaries were thrice removed from the 
people, the state delegates being delegated by county delegates, 
the county delegates being delegated by precinct delegates, 
and the precinct delegates probably delegated by the local rep- 
resentatives of what is known as the “ machine politician” and 
his petty circle. 

In machine polities the precinct manager will call a primary 
at some place convenient for his control and probably inconven- 
ient for the attendance of the people. He will notify his strikers 
in advance and be sure of a sufficient number to put through a 
slate and plan agreed upon. In this manner the machine can 
evade a wholesome public opinion and manipulate the delegates 
to the county convention, and with this machine county conven- 
tion a machine state convention is assured. 

In this manner any person haying an important material in- 
terest to serve, such as establishing or maintaining a policy of 
government, permitting some people to tax other people for their 
benefit, have a political opportunity. 

All that the Protective Tariff League and its commercial and 
political allies had to do under this system of government 
was to have a proper bureau established, see to it that repre- 
sentatives of the system were in place to manage the machine 
politics; and in this way they have been able to control 
nominating conventions—county, State, and national—and the 
will of the great body of the people could not make itself 
freely felt, being unorganized and not clearly realizing the 
manner in which the monopoly-producing system was taxing 
them. 

The Protective Tariff League and the representatives of 
selfish commercial interests, the beneficiaries of the manipula- 
tions of our statutes, have intertwined and interwoven them- 
selves with the organization of the Republican party in such a 
manner as to be inextricable. They have successfully appealed 
to the well-known patriotism of the great body of Republican 
citizens and skillfully trained them to believe as true, things 
which were not true in fact, and were sophistical in reason and 
unsound in conclusion. This process has gone on until it has 
become impossible to separate the political and patriotic impulse 
from the commercial, so that men of high character and upright 
purposes find themselyes used against their will and are more 
often used in total unconsciousness of the fact that they are 
being used by commercial interests under the color of patriot- 
ism and party pride. The machine method of politics is a bad 
method and ought to be abated. 


BOTH PARTIES HAVE BEEN AFFECTED BY THIS EVIL. 


It is this method which sometimes sends to the Senate of the 
United States representatives who would not be the choice of 
the people at a popular election. 

It is natural therefore that the election of Senators by direct 
yote, or the nomination of Senators by direct vote, should not 
be approved by those who have been or might expect to be in- 
debted to machine politics hereafter for their own preferment. 

It was a recognition of this abuse, which has grown up in 
our country, that led the Democratic party at Denver, which, 
I freely confess, is not entirely purged of this evil of machine 
politics, to put the query to the people of the United States, 
Shall the people rule? 

The true remedy for this condition is not by an inconsequen- 
tial debate with the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
who has spent months and years over these schedules without 
ever touching the only question of importance, to wit, the dif- 
ference in the cost of the production at home and abroad, but 
it is to be found by reducing the political machine to innocuous 
desuetude and the restoration of the people’s rule by the di- 
rect primary, allowing each citizen, regardless of party, to 
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nominate and elect his representative in county, State, and Na- 
tion, and to establish an “initiative and referendum,” with its 
salutary check on the representatives of the people. 

Machine polities glorifies organization and forgets that the 
best safeguard of society is to allow the actual sentiment of 
the majority of the people having appreciable education to rule 
and not take that power out of their hands by cleyer machine 
manipulation. 

When we follow delegation of power from the citizen to the 
primary delegate, from the primary delegate to the county 
delegate, from the county delegate to the nominee for the 
legislature, from the member of the legislature to the United 
States Senate, a Senator chosen in this manner is four degrees 
removed from the people. 

Through machine politics selfish interests can exercise an 
undue influence in our parties and in our administration of 
government. I can not but feel that the influences of mo- 
nopoly in this country are in present control; that this bill is 
written to serve their purposes; to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer; to benefit the few at the expense of the 
many. 

In making this comment I do so with the profound conyic- 
tion that this condition can not be greatly prolonged, but that 
the American people will in a short time cause the laws to be 
so amended as to promote the greatest of all modern needs— 
the more equitable distribution of the proceeds of human labor. 

III fares the land to hastening ills a Y» 
Where wealth accumulates and men ay 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate longer. I 
have taken some pains to show that in the protected industries 
the labor of the country is not paid as well as in the unprotected 
industries; that labor has continued to receive a diminishing 
part of the proceeds of labor; that labor has not received a 
fair share of its own product. I have undertaken to show how 
labor was naturally oppressed by the upbuilding of gigantic 
monopolies in this country, whose policy was to close up fac- 
tories, to pay labor as small a wage as possible, to raise prices, 
and to limit the output; to tax the people as high as they 
thought the “traffic would bear,” and to control their wage- 
earners, both commercially and politically. That is a yery 
natural thing for them to do. They are not greatly to blame if 
the law permit. The lawmaker is greatly to blame if the law 
continues to permit. 

But I have also demonstrated that our census shows, in the 
most overwhelming and convincing manner, that this bill has 
paid no attention whatever to “the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad;” that that difference, even if the 
foreign manufacturer paid nothing whatever for his labor, 
could not exceed nineteen and a fraction per cent for pure pro- 
tective purposes, while many of the rates in this bill exceed 100 
per cent. Having shown this, having pointed out what the 
effect has been upon the wages and general conditions of labor 
and upon the mortality of human life under this system of gov- 
ernment which we have been following; having submitted the 
suggestions for the amendment of these conditions, in the hope 
that perhaps in the future they may be of some use to future 
students of these questions, I am done. 

I have called attention to the policy of New Zealand, which 
protects human life first, which has controlled monopoly, in 
order that the poorer and the weaker elements of society may 
have a better opportunity to live. I have called attention to 
what the necessary result is of gigantic fortunes piling up until 
the fortune of a single individual will reach nearly a thousand 
millions; that its only effect upon this country must be to 
absorb all of the transportation and transmission companies, 
all the coal mines, all of the purchasable lumber and ores, all 
of the purchasable real estate, all of the things visible and in- 
visible desired by men and generally grouped together and called 
the “opportunities of life.” 

There can be but one result, and the Senate is in honor 
bound to consider this and to find a way to control it and cor- 
rect it, in order to protect the children and the women, as well 
as the men of this country. 

I can do nothing more than appeal to the Senate and to call 
their attention to their responsibility in this matter. Having 
done so, I have discharged the only duty which it is possible for 
me to discharge. I have given many days of hard labor to this 
question, and of unremitting industry, in a desire to place 
upon this record the truth, and nothing but the truth, in 
the hope that it might appeal to the leaders of the Senate, and, 
if it did not, that it might appeal to the people of the United 
States. 


APPENDIX. 
e EXHIBIT 2. 

Tables prepared by Edward Atkinson, of Boston, showing the relative 
number of employees in the so-called “ protected or partially protected 
industries.” (8. Doc. 46, 61st Cong., Ist sess.) 

CLASS I, 

Persons occupied for gain who are free from the competition of an 
import from a foreign country: 

(We sell to Canada twice the quantity of the products of 
and of manufactures that we import. In ratio to numbers the 
are now our best foreign customers, and there is little opposition to 
the treaty of reciprocity.) 


Free of foreign competition in agriculture or listed under that title. 


Farmers, planters, and overseers _..._._______ 5, 674, 875 

Agricultural laborers. 3 ee 4, 410, 877 

Gardeners, florists, and nurserymen___________ 61, 788 

Dairy men and women 10, 875 

Other agricultural pursuits 5 

10, 163, 945 
Lumbermen and raftsmen_____ By 72, 020 
Stock raisers, herders, and drov 84, 988 
Turpentine farmers and laborers_ 24, 737 
Wood choppers 86, 075 
10, 381, 765 

Less the number subject to competition removed to 
fT AS G0 SRR PLES alte LS REE OLE Tl eh 200, 000 


10, 181, 765 

Also free of foreign competition. 
All persons in professional servicdste mm — 1. 258,739 
All persons in domestic and personal service . 5, 580, 657 
All persons in trade and transportation. 4, 766, 964 
21, 788, 125 


Free from foreign competition in manufactures and the mechanic arts. 
Persons 8 
Oil wells an 


61 
33, 046 
furnace, and grate manufacturers 473 
Wheelwrights..-o0. 0. ont ne 13, 505 
Boot and shoe makers (with a few exceptions) —— 208. 912 
Leather curriers and tanners (with a few exceptions 42, 671 
Bottlers and soda-water manufacturers 10, 519 
Cabinetmakers (with a few exceptions) 35, 619 
Coopers . ——————7—7v«——ĩß—rvVð'k— 200 
Saw and planing mill operatives 161, 624 
Other woodworkers zana et ae TEE 273 
, 09: 
14, 448 
15, 073 
, 866 
30, 821 
471, 300 
tions) ~~. ~~~ ---_---~-~~---------------~---------~~--.. 155, 147 
Fishermen and oystermen % 
Less the small number in deep-sea fisheries 
transferred to Class III numbering not over_ 
60, 177 
Engineers and firemen m.. mman- ammm mm m memm 
Less the proportion probably occupied in arts 
in Classes II and III in part or fully sub- 
ject to foreign competition — 23,495 
5 200, 000 
4, 289, 697 


CLASS II. 


Persons occu led for gain who would be practically free from fore 
competition if — — of foreign origin used in their processes ni 


free of duty: 
Chemicals (other than oil wells and oils) __-_-_-_________ as 14, 814 
Glass sere (subject to a few exceptions) -~ ---—--——— 49; 
Marble and stone cutters e eo to a few exceptions)... 54, 460 
Sowa eee making tiles, drainpipes, etc.) (subject to a 
w exceptions) -- ~~~ 75 140 
Butter and cheese (subject to a few — — ig 241 
Food preparations (subject to a few exceptions 28. 78 
Machinists (subject to a few exceptions) _________ 283.145 
Tool and cutlery makers (subject to a few exceptions). 28. 122 
Wire-workers (subject to a few exceptions) 18, 487 
KA 
Brewers and maltsters (subject to a few exeeptions} -2-222 20) 962 
Distillers and rectifiers (subject to a few exceptions)... 3144 
Brass workers (subject to a few ex — 26, 760 
Clock and watch makers (su to a few exceptions 24, 120 
Gold and silver workers (subject to a few exceptions 26, 112 
Tin plate and ware (subject to a few exceptions). 70, 505 
Other metal workers (subject to a few exceptſons) 56, 602 
Bookbindert subject to a few Sr. IEI 
avers (sS o a few exceptſons) — 
Paper and pulp mills (subject to a few exceptions) _______ 86; 328 
Textile industries memm m e 567, 065 
ose occupied in the finer and fancy 
fabrics, say, removed to Class III 67, 065 
allors, seamstresses, milliners, shirt makers, and 
2 makers of other clothing sg 907, 466 
Less those who are on the finest articles of 
fancy and fashion —— 7. 466 


Engineers and firemen...» 23, 495 
Glove makers 
Less 

10, 000 

10, 220 

, 941 

131, 452 

240, 000 

2, 708, 411 
Deducting for the few exceptions in fine and fancy cut and 
plate glass; Italian marble; fine and hand-decorated 
china; Stilton, Roquefort, and other fancy cheeses ; Scotch 
marmalade and the like; worsted combers and other ma- 
Papert | in which there is much hand work ; fancy cutlery; 
English saddles and harnesses of high cost; handmade 
trunks, boots, and shoes; foreign beer and ale of special 
brands; fine wines and liquors; hand work in brass, cop- 
per, gold, and silver; a few watches; finely bound and 
peoia books, engravings, and photographs; fancy paper; 
dmade brushes; and a few other articles not specific- 

ally transferred to Class III, estimated in number at 312, 116 

There remains in Class II free of competition 2, 396, 295 

CLASS III, - 

200, 000 

8, 000 

67, 065 

, 466 

2, 271 

3, 082 

287, 884 
Add from tabulation of Classes I and II as per previous list 

r e TES Tee 312, 116 

Probable number subject to foreign competition 600, 000 


That number 8 all who, in the ju 
could be subject to fo 

no duty, even for revenue, were maintained. 
revenue purposes would incidentally protect them. 


ent of the compiler, 
reign competition of an adverse or urgent kind if 
A moderate duty for 


RECAPITULATION, 


Class I.—Persons who can not be subjected to foreign com- 
Deinos but who pay their proportion of duties on im- 
po 


and of the enhancement of prices brought into 
effect: by, protection. -___-___—-____-_-._._-- y 26, 077, 822 
Class II.—Persons not subject to foreign competition, 
whose Industry in many branches would be promoted by 
the abatement of duties on materials of foreign origin 
used by them „„ 2, 396, 295 
Class III. — Persons occupied in arts which would require a 
readjustment if all du were suddenly removed, which 
no one proposes— -----------~------_... 600, 000 
Total___._.-~ —ͤU—ä4ſ moea aeae a — 29. 074,117 


In dealing with Classes I and II, I have used my own experience and 
judgment in putting into Class III such Proportion of persons occupied 
(especially in the textile arts) as may make the finer and fancy or 
e fabries which depend mainly on fashion and fancy for their 


saie. 

I have also assumed the abatement of duties on wool, hides, d: 
éyestuffs, and chemicals, from which a 15,000,000 of revenue are 
new derived. So long as these taxes exist the manufactures of textile 
fabrics, boots, shoes, and leather goods, pa r, and many other articles 
are restricted and their exports are much lessened. 

Under Class If, subject only. in small part to foreign competition, 
are also listed glass, pottery, chemicals, tools, brewers, clocks, watches, 

‘old and silver ware, tailors, milliners, photograp and machinery. 
f have made allowance by exceptions in these arts to the best of my 

dgment. 

55 In all these arts there is, and probably always will be, an import 
of the fine and fancy fabrics or of articles chosen for a or fashion, 
all of which are table subjects for revenue duties, ‘these imports 
rather set a standard for domestic manufacturers to emulate than 
subject them to competition in the great bulk of their produ which 
are for the use of the millions rather than the millionaires, ‘obacco 
will always be subject to revenue duties. Under existing conditions 
there is no j cation for duties on machinery, pig iron, copper, coal, 
ores, or other metals, which are the materials and tools our domestic 
industry. We are exporting the highest types of metallurgy and ma- 
chinery, while the tax on special machinery of other kinds which we 
import, and upon coal, ores, hay, potatoes, fish, beeves, and other 
necessities are burdens upon industry of the most obnoxious kind. 

If anyone takes exception to this division, and now justifies the con- 
tinuance of a tariff for protection with incidental revenue,” let him 
carry over as many as he honestly can from Classes I and II into 
Class III, g reasons for such changes. I think it will prove im- 
possible for any sincere student of the subject to designate 1,000,000 
persons out of the 29,000,000 now occupied for gain whose industry 
would be seriously or adversely affected, even if all duties on foreign 
products of like kind were at once removed—an act which no one pro- 

Tf all duties on materials were removed, the number would. be 
— far below a million. 

On the other hand, there are pro 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 out of 10,000, 
of their surplus 
oceupied even in manufa 


rtionately in agriculture from 
who rest upon exports for the 
roducts. There are about as many persons 
Boot eroe pna in 1 . gee y, whose 
roducts are as there are in a e same arts w. are now 
oe can be protected by duties on ag egy Out of 29,000,000 persons 
occupied for gain, not over 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 are or can be directly 
affected by tariff legislation, either by the obstruction of exports or 
imports in consequence of duties on imports. Twenty-five million are 
engaged in arts necessary to the existence of society and which can 
neither be promoted nor retarded by duties on imports, except so far 
as the cost of their living is Increased by an ill-adjusted or injudicious 
system of taxation. 
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EXHIBIT 3. 


Distribution of employees for the year ending June 30, 1907, by groups. 
[Statistics of railways in United States, 1907, Interstate Commerce Commission.] 


2,728 

12,905 

7,458 

238 

6,396 

12, 606 
2,043 22,654] 190 10,838] 91) 19,388] 162 lss 

7,331 66, 563 

3, 587 29, 800 4 
5, 516 51,120 4 
United States, 1907 538, 003 2 
United States, 1906 495,879 1 
United States, 1905 448,370 1 
United States, 1 415, 721 2 
United States, 1903 433, 648 1 
United States, 1902 399, 592 1 
United States, 1901 343,717 2 
United States, 1 324, 946 4 
United States, 287, 163 5 
United States, 1898 261, 866 5 
United States, 1 244, 873 4 


Comparative summary of average daily compensation of railway employees for the years ending June 30, 1907 to 1897. 
> {Average daily compensation in dollars.] 


— ——— — j 
> United States. 


5 
£ 


A ——————:: ĩ 8 11.93 11.81] 11.74 11.61 11.27 | 11.17 10.97] 10. 45 10. 03 9.73 9. 5⁴ 
Other officers. 5.90 5.82] 602| 607| 576| 560| 5.56] 522| 518| 5.21 5.12 

0 2.30 | 2.24 2.24 2.2 2.21 2.18 2:19] 2.19) 2.20 2.25 2.18 
Station agents. 2.05 1.94] 1.93] 1.93] 1.87] 1.80] 1.77] 1.75 1.74] 1.73 1.73 
8. ⁵ AAA Ei 1.78 1.69 1.71 1.60 1.64] 1.61 1.59] 1.60] 1.60 1.61 1.62 
Engine men ·̃ꝶn n õũõ. U. 4.30 4.12] 4.12 4.10 4.01 3.84] 3.78) 3.75] 3.72 3.72 3. 65 
Flr emen 2.54 2.42 2.38 2.35 2.28 2.20 | 2.16] 2.14 2.10 2.09 2.05 
Conductors. .....-.-ceneececensecessecesecee> 3.69 3.51 3.50 3.50] 3.38 3.21 3.17] 3.17 3.13 3.13 3.07 
Other trainmemn noes 2.54 2.35 2.31 2.27 2.17 2.04 2.00 1.96 1.94 1.95 1. 90 
Hachin ist 2.87 2.69 2.65 2.61 2.50 | 2.386] 2.32] 230) 2.29] 2.28 2.23 
Carpenters. .....--2-e-eeeeeeeceeeceeereneneeeseee 2.40 2.28 2.25) 2.26] 2.19 2.08 | 2.06 2.04 2.03 2.02 2.01 
Other shopmen. ........------+-ssse00--------+ 2.06 1.92 1.92 1.91 1.86 1.78 1.75 1.73 1.72 1.70 1.71 
5 „„ 1.90 1.80 1.79 1.78 1.78 1.72 1.71 1.68 1.68 1.69 1.70 
Other trackmen...........-----+---+-++-++--+--+- 1.46 1.36 1.32 1.33 1.31 1.25 1.23 1.22 1.18 1.16 1.16 
Switch tenders, crossing tenders, and watchmen. . 1.87 1.80 1.79 1.77 1.76 1.77 1.74 1.80 1. 77 1.74 1. 72 

ph operators dispatchers 8 2. 26 2.13 2.19 2.15 2.08 2.01 1.98 1.9 | 1.93 1.92 1.90 
Employees account floating equipment 2.27 2.10 | 2.17 2.17 2.11 2.00 | 1.97 1.92 | 1.89 1.89 1.86 
All other employees and laborern n 1.92 1.83 1.83 1.82 1.77 1.71 1.69 1.71 1.68 1.67 1.64 


Comparative summary of average daily compensation of railway employees for the years ending June 30, 1907 to 1897, by groups. 
GROUP I.—NEW ENGLAND. 


{Average daily compensation in dollars.] 


1334 12.76 11.92 | 11.32] 1091] 10.92] 10 70 1053] 075| 942 

572| &65| &89| 622| 57| Gol] 558| 580] 567| 615] 618 

213] 28 203) 204) 205| 206] 207| 208| 208] 211] 2112 

203| 199) 196] 193] 188] 184] 182] L| Lai] L| 179 

Loi} L| LA| 183] 178| L74| 177) L709] 1.76} L77| x76 

%78| 362] zj 3255| 251] 350) 348| 348| 245| 248| 245 

22| 208) 207| 202) 20| 198] 198] 197| Læ| L97| 195 

326] 3219| 312) 309] zaj 204) 296) 297| 294 293] 280 

232| 217| 212) 209] 202] 196] Los] Los] Lol] 192| Less 

261 245) 244) 241) 234| 226] 231) 28 22| 28 217 

8 225 215| 213| Zu 20| 25 206] 280 204] 20% 200 
Other shopanen 202] fes 193| 188) L| 185| 185] 1.86| 187| 189| 1.82 
898 22 2 214| 213| 210| 207| 204] 203| £96] 200| 200 
ene 155] 152] 150] 149] 146] 144] 144] 144] 143] 143| 140 
Seiten tenders, LS -165| 160) 157| 154| 153] L53| 148| 146| 148] 14 
215] 207) 201] 194] 1.86) 1eo| Ls2| Les} 176] 175] 178 

—— 222 217| 213| 210| 185] 170/ r an e Les] 163 
al other employees 185| 1 80 176) 172] es 165] 164 166] 1.63 170] 165 
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90, 1907 to 1897, by groups Continued- 
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MINNESOTA—continued. 


GROUP VI.—WISCONSIN, ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
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GROUP VII.—NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
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GROUP VIII.—MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, KANSAS, COLORADO. 
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GROUP IX.—LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO. 
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EXHIBIT 4. 


Labor wages in building trades where not protected but duly organized. 
[Prepared by Wm. T. Spencer, Secretary Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor.] 


Masons and Structural Ornamental 


Name of city. brick- | fron Plasterers. | Lathers, | Hoisting |Tilesetters.| Plumbers. | Steam 
60 wl 2400 . 
40 295 i 40| 2883 80 
62} £0 62} 50 433 433 
00 45 £0 60 55 53 
to} 43225] 4284 00 501 433 3 
o einen Serene 53 00 283 00 
56} 374 50 62 623) 62; 
687 62} 62} 624 65 503 
021 52} z0 50 60 37 
56% e4 20 433-50 61} 0 
£63} 482 00 |= $3.00-2.60 40 50 45-60 
ee) 50 50-56} 62} 623 
$4.00-4.50 40 | $2.00-2.25 50 |$3.00-3.75 [a $2.50-3.75 |a 
62} 50 45 £0 623 eo 
40 e S 34 374 
50 45 6 $2.00-2.50 50 38} 281 
75 „ 75 624 021 
05 50 50 45 50 50 50 £0 
58 K . 65 €23 623 02 561 56} 
— 50 50 esi 50 50 62 623 021 
— 20-40 22-30 62} 50 /$10 50 50 433-50 
60 50 50 60 45 50 50 
60 50 45 623 4 40 35-50" bo 50 
7 — en 834-40 30 25 25 35 25 
70 W 021 73 50 501 50 50 
021 50 50 50-65 50 50 624 56} 56} 
70 50 
65 0 7 se te 5 8 so] ose Py 
€2j 47 47 624 43 37 50 023 56 
2810 } .- s74-40 681 4381.75 . SA 623, 6-6 563-423 
00-85 50 50 523 40 50 50-55 56} 50 
5 35 40 55 40 55 50 374 
2623 50 30 503 48} 50 55 433] 30-873 
87 50 50 57| 28.00 283.00 15 405 405 
75 55 50-55 75 €2j] 00-623 02 813 814 
i: 50 50 561 212 so % saoj apeo 45 
87h 623 623 874 £2} 75 75 75 75 
— 60 65-70 75 623 021 56 66} 681 
$6.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $4.00 $4.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Po 50 50 z 50 20 50 47 40 
55 SE 85 232.25 3 50 50 
50 25-30 30-35 50 2 35 50 40 40 
023 55 55 mu the 43} 70 70 70 
60 40 25 20 45 e 3 37 
8, W. Va. 60 50 50 433 433 45 50 ; 21 
Washington, D. C. 5721 50 50 021 $2.25-2. 50 50 50 50 50 
Wilmington, Del. . .. ( 21 50 50 50 35 40 45 40 40 
a Per day. e Brickla: e Per yard. Pine; + Hoisting, 
$ 4 Per thousand. 1 Per week, i Metal, iSwing. 
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Labor wages in building trades where not protected but duly organized—Continued. 


Name of city. and hod Remarks. 


: 37. 50 | ‘37 50 3¹¹ 
. b 50 50 s a$1.25 | Roofers work 10 
4 Other 


hours 
trades 9 hours. 
of $1.50 | Slate and tile roof 
rp 3 1 
ate of wages 
the maximum. 


Buffalo, N. . 5 18-22 
Burlington, Vt. Ht x STG) oe i EATA x > 5 All trades work 


Birmingham, Ala 62, — Roofers and orna- 
mental fron 


4 neh e tte oes 
E 
2 
; 2 
EEE 


8 8 abg 
E 
: 


282 


6444 21-23 | Iron setters’ help - 


ers, $2.50 per day. 
hours per Qay; 
per ; 
engineers and 
borers, 10 hours. 
1374| Cement laborers, 50 
450 cents. 


& BBE 
i 
i 


uss Sk 
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EXHIBIT 5. 
{From Bulletin 77, United States Bureau of Labor, 1907.1 
CARPETS. 


Occupation and geographical division. 


Burlers, female: 
North Atlan 


N 
Winders, female: 
N aa aeaaea ES aaas e 


Protected by a tariff of from 50 to 114 per cent. (Pars. 380 to 390.) 
Work people in trade poorly organized in some localities; it is pro- 
hibited by employers. 
Average labor percentage of all textiles is 19.5. 
CLOTHING—FACTORY PRODUCT. 


Occupation and geographical division. 


Buttonhole makers, machine, male: 
North tic. 3 


Atlan‘ 
South Atlantic. 


United States 


Finishers, female: 
North Atlantic 


male: 
orth Atlantic. ....cccccssecccsccscsccccees 


Protected by 
to Sea rece ) 
Work ak b a t ize. 
Asernes percentage in ail tertiles, 30.5. en 


reg ie by tariff of from 70 per cent to 118 per cent. Paragraphs 
0 le 


Work people in trade grrr, ETA endeavors to organize, 
Average percentage of labor 


all textiles 19.5 per cent. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Average hours | Average wages 
per week. per hour, 


Occupation and geographical division. 


| .1900 . 228 


———. — —A— 
«1199 . 1333 
- 0899 0909 


mule, male: 
Atlantic......... 


tariff of from 17 per cent to 61 per cent (par. 313 
and on cotton threads from 20 per cent to 78 per cent 
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FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP. 


North Central 


United States. 


merable articles. 


Various trades in this industry fairly o! 
of labor cost in iron and steel products, 21.10. 


. 


JER 


JE 


Protected by tariff up to 91 per cent on knives and variable on innu- 
ized. Average percentage 


Cabinetmakers, male: 
North Atlantic.. 
South Atlantic. 
North Central. 
South Central... 

United States 3 


Protected by tariff of 35 cent. (Par. 211.) 


Work people poorly o. 


Average percentage of labor in general manufacturing goods, 19.9. 


GLASS. 


United States 


Blowers, flint glass, male: 
North Atlantie........-....... e 
South Atlantic.. 
North Oamtral... „„ 


lowers, window glass, male: 
a North Atlantic........-.--.+<- ee 


: | 
— seccnoss 57.16 


56. 35 


Gaffers, flint glass, male: 
CFC 51. 17 


«008 
North Central -. nii .snenssecsenvssacvada 9.50 49.50 | 8014 
en E E T 51.04 | 51.10 | .5583 | 
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HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 


United States * 


Leersmen 
North’ Karte . l 


South Atlantic. 
North Central. 


Pressers, female: 
North Atlantio KA 
North Central ...e 


United States 


7 ponte by tariff! of from 40 per cent to 382 per cent (par. 97 
0 

Work people in trade highly organized. 

Average percentage of r in glass, 37.1. 


HATS, FUR. 


Protected by a tariff of from 30 to 64 per cent. (Pp. 325 to 327.) 
Work people poorly organized. 
Average per cent of labor in textiles, 19.5. 


TRON AND STEEL, BAR, 


‘Atlantic... * 
maae male; 
North tlautio———— ( —t„V—ꝗ . 
North Atlantioo nee Pleat SS A 52 
Par ort Aents = 
o * 
ee, ee United 8 be 
North Atlantic. 
Pi , male: 
E North Atlantie— 
North Atlantie c.s... . 
„ male: — — 
Untied Sta 
eee Sane — 
Weighers, female V2.1 e pee 
h tic. South Atlantic 
North Central.. 
South 


Protected by a tariff of from 35 to 62 per cent. (Par. 442.) 


Work im trade fairly organized. 
eee of labor in miscellaneous, 19.9. United States n- 
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IRON AND STEEL, BAR—continued. 


Occupation and geographical division. 


Hot 5 male: 


Atlantic 
N Le $4.00 | $0.2008 | $0.2137 
cc 35 — 
. 81 


2 


E 8 8888 
8583 |Ë 


8888 


82 


Tariff of from 19 to 41 per cent. (Par. 129. 3y 
Average per cent of labor gross of product, 22.1, r 


LUMBER. 


Average hours | Av e es 
eek, pone 


Occupation and geographical division. 


Cant setters, male: 
North Atlan 


United States —U— 


Carriage men, male: 
North Atlantic 


South Central. - 
United States 
Melters, male: 


United States 3 
and sawyers, in woods, male: 
— 2 ‘Atlantic. 


Protected by a tariff of from 13 to 14 per cent. (Par. 124.) 
Work people in trade fairly organized among independent producers; 
poorly organized where the trust controls. 
ore.—Frightfully long hours these people work. 
8 per cent of labor in iron and steel products, 22.10. 


IRON AND STEBL, BLAST FURNACE. 


Bouth — 
North Central. Š 
South Central! 


United States — 


Hot-blast men, male: 
North Atlantic. 
South Atlantic 
North Central. 
South Central 


United States.. .... .... .... . . . ... .. . 84.0 : 60. 54 | [ o.ar | 5170 ao 8 
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| 82888 888888 
2 88888 | &|s8ee8 


8 BEERS 
&| sh#es 


Protected by a tariff of from 2.78 to 15.84 per cent. (Par. 197.) 
Work people fairly organized in the West. 


PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 


R 2 s? 
60.00 | 60.00 1796 
| Si.04 | — 


60.05 | 56.96 
59.93 | 61. 40 


PAPER AND WOOD PULP—continued. 


Average wages 
per hour, 


e mS ye male: 
orth Atlantio one. o-00- 0. 


ee y female: 
orth Atiantio O ERES So 
M AAA 


United States cesveseseeessn: 


Protected by a tariff of wood pulp free to 10 per cent. (Par. 402.) 
Paper from 5.58 to 49 per cen (Pars. 403 to 409.) * 
Work people fairly o zed. 

Average percentage of labor miscellaneous, 19.9. 


Protected by a tariff of from 20 to 60 per cent. (Pars. 90 to 92.) 


Work le high! og ae Note the reasonable working hours. 
sl og r abor in clay products, 37.1. £ 
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PRINTING AND BINDING, BOOK AND JOB. 


è [8/888 |ë 


è 
— 


à 
# 


Be [alg 


Proof readers, female: 
North Atlantic. 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western 


Sewers and stitchers, book, female: 
h Atlantic. 


ë 


Protected by a tariff of from 16 per cent to 49 per cent (par. 
Work people highly organized. ote the reasonable hours. 
Laborers well organized, as a rule. : 

Avetage percentage of labor in printing products, 21.6. 


SHIPBUILDING, 


1909. 
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SHIPBUILDING—continued. 


Occupation and geographical division. 


United States ten 
Molders, iron, male: 
North A 


tlantic 


8 SARE 
8 S585 


Work people well organized in the West. 


SILK GOODS, 
Average hours 
per week, 
Occupation and geographical division. 
1906. | 1907. 
Beamers, male 
North Atlantic 56. 89 
Doublers, female: 
North Atlantic........... outs 57.17 
Dyers, male: 
North Atlantic. 55. 66 
Loom fixers, male: 
North Atlantic.............. Seusepbesunses tn 58.15 | 58.03 
Pickers, female: 
Nin eee 58. 18 57.76 
Quillers, female: 
North Ati v2.5.0 nstscosusccessucusts 57.74 | 57.75 
Spinners, male; 
North Atlantic. ............006 See 58.0256. 74 
Spinners, ſemale: 
North Atlantic............ 3 58.91 | 88. 44 
Twisters-in, male: 
North Atlan tie penaccsccpeccass.| N. M 67.90 
W. Ts, male: 
orth Atlantic. ........sc-csescscess SRY: 56.27 | 56.37 
Wa. female: 
ein Anek TETA 58.12 | 57.70 
Weavers, male: 
North Atlantic 57. 68 


Weavers, ribbon, mal 
North Atlantic 


5 by a tariff of from 46 per cent to 130 per cent. (Par. 392 


Work people rly o ized. 
Average hercentage of labo 


Se 


SSSR | A) SE 


r in textile products, 19.5. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS. 


Occupation and geographical division. 


- 1697 184¹ 


Protected by a tariff on— 


Wool, from 35 to 149 per cent. (Pars. 365 to 372.) 
Yarns, from 55 to 141 per cent. (Par. 374.) 

Knit fabrics, from 55 to 141 per cent. (Par. 374.) 
Blankets, from 71 to 143 per cent. (Par. 375.) 


Work people poorly organized 


Average percentage of labor in textile products, 19.5. 


ExHIBIT 11. 


A comparison between the platforms of the two great political parties 
from 1856 to 1908 on the tariff, monopoly, reciprocity, and income tax: 


Republican platforms. 
1856. 


Tariff, silent. 
Monopoly, silent. 
Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent, 
1860. 
TARIFF. 


12. That while providing reve- 
nue for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government by duties upon 
imports, sound polic requires 
such an adjustment of these im- 
posts as to encourage the develop- 
ment of the industrial interests of 
the whole country; and we com- 
mend that licy of national ex- 
changes which secures to the 
workingmen liberal wages, to agri- 
culture remunerative prices, to 
mechanics and manufacturers an 
adequate reward for their skill, 
labor, and enterprise, and to the 
Nation commercial prosperity and 
independence. 

Monopoly, silent. 

Reciprocity, silent. 

Income tax, silent. 

1804. 


Tariff, silent. 
Monopoly, silent. 
Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 
1868, 


Tariff, silent. 
Monopoly, silent. 
Reciproc: ty, silent. 
Income tax, silent, 
1872. 
TARIFF. 


Ae The 1 serena, after 
a current expenditures, n- 
8 the interest on the — 5 
lie debt, should furnish a moderate 
balance for the reduction of the 
principal, and that revenue, ex- 


.| cept so much as may be derived 


from a tax on tobacco and liquors, 
should be raised by duties upon 
importations, the details of which 
should be so adjusted as to aid in 
securing remunerative wages to 
labor, and promote the industries, 
prosperity, and growth of the 
whole country. 

Among the questions which 
press for attention is that which 
concerns the relations of capital 
at labor, 2 1 — bon i 
party recognizes the duty of so 
shaping legislation as to secure 


Democratic platforms, 
1836. 


Tariff, silent. 
Monopoly, silent. 
Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 


1860. 


Tariff, silent. 


epee f silent. 
* 


Reciprecity, silent. 
Income tax, silent, 
1864, 


Tariff, silent. 
Monopoly. silent. 
Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 


1868. 


Tariff, silent. 

Monopoly, silent. 

Reciprocity, silent. 

Income tax, silent. 

1872. 
TARIFF. 

6. We demand a system of Fed- 
eral taxation which shall not un- 
necessarily interfere with the in- 
dustry of the people, and which 
shall provide the means necessary 
to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, economically administered, 
the 8 the interest on the 

ublic debt, and a moderate reduc- 

on annually of the principal 
thereof; an recognising that 
there are in our midst honest bat 
irreconcilable differences of opin- 
ion with regard to the re tive 
systems of protection and free 
trade, we remit the discussion of 
the subject to the people in their 
ren ee . districts, and to the 
decision of the Congress thereon, 
wholly free from executive inter- 
ference or dictation. 


t 


full protection and the amplest 
field for capital, and for labor, the 
creator of capital, the largest op- 
portunities and a just share of the 
mutual profits of these two great 
servants of civilization, 


TARIFF. 
8. The revenue necessary for 
eurrent expenditures and the obli- 
ations of the public debt must bé 
— dertved from ties 


7... tur na tom 
ons, which, so far as pos- 
mitts, shoukt be adjasted. to. pro- 


nee = 83 oe Ame’ 7 
or and advance the prosper 
of the whole country, * 


Monopoly, silent. 

Reciprocit , silent, 

Income tax, silent. 

1880. 
TARIFF. 

5. We reaffirm the belief avowed 
in 1876, that the duties levied for 
the purpose of revenue should so 
7 minate as to favor 

r. 


1884. 
TARIFF. 


The J t diversity of industry 
is moat productive of general pros- 
perity, and of the comfort an in- 
dependence of the people. 

We therefore demand that the 
imposition of duties on foreign im- 
ports shall be gore not for reve- 

misite revenues for < 
ment such duties shall be so levied 
as to afford security to our di- 
versified industries and protection 


the national prosperity. 

Against the so-called “ economic 
system of the Democratic party, 
which would —- our labor to 
the — 7 — We ard, we enter our 
earnest prote: 

- The Democratic party has failed 
completely to relieve the people of 
the burden of unnecessary = 
ation by a wise reduction of th 


surplus. 
The Republican rty pledges 
=i — — of 
the tariff and to reduce the sur- 


itself to correct the 
plus, not by the vicious and indis- 
criminate process of horizontal re- 
duction, but by such methods as 
will relieve the taxpayer without 
! the laborer or the great 
roductive interests of the coun- 
“We ize the im ce of 
sheep “husbandry p- the United 
Sta 0 ous depression which 
ay ri and the 
dan 


rity ; 
the demands of the representatives 
n 
terest f t of duties 


in order that 
have full and 
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silent. 
ty, silent. 
silent. 


Monopol 
Reciproc 
Income tax, 


ecessary in the 
and modes of federal taxation, to 
the end tħat capital may be set 
free from distrust and labor lightly 
burdened. 

We denounce the present tariff, 
Ievied upon nearly 4,000 articles, 

a masterpiece 


It costs the le five 
than it . — to 


eustom-house taxation shall be only 
for revenue. 


Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 
1880. 
TARIFF. 
13. The Democratic 5 — Is the 
friend of labor and oring 
itself to protect 
mst the cormorant 
and the commune. 
tf silent. 
Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 
1884. 
TARIFF. 
on the Republican 
orm says: It pro- 
to elevate labor; it 
American working- 


of American tare in- 
dustry, followed by half of our 
people,” 

“The Democracy pledges itself to 


Monopoly, silent. 
Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 
1888. 
PROTECTION TO AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRIES. 
We are uncompromisingly in fa- 
vor of the American system of 
rotection ; we protest nst its 
ction as 9 by the 
a de e of ee 
‘ill support the interests of Amer- 


ica. e accept the issue and con- 
fidently appeal to the people for 
their judgment. The tive 
neen must be main ed. Its 
ndonment has always been fol- 
lowed by general disaster to all in- 
terests except those of the usurer 
and the sheriff. We denounce the 
Mills bill as destructive to the gen- 
eral b , the labor, and the 
farming interests of the country, 
and we heartily indorse the con- 
sistent and pe action of the 
Republican. Representatives in Con- 
gress in op) ng its passage. 
DUTIES ON WOOL. 
We condemn the proposition of 
Democratic 


— th pach kaa Byra 
wool on the 8 in 
and maintained so as 


tection to 
out the United States. 
MONOPOLY. 

We declare our opposition to all 
combinations of capital, organized 
in trusts or otherwise, to control 
arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens; and we rec- 
ommend to Co: and the state 
legislatures, in_their tive ju- 


on as 
e execution of all 
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ruption, to restore economy, to re- 
vive for law, and to re- 
duce taxation to the lowest limit 
consistent with due regard to the 
preservation of the faith of the 
nation to its creditors and pension- 
ers. Knowing full well, however, 
that legislation affecting the oper- 
ations of the people should be cau- 
tious and conservative in method, 
not in advance of public opinion, 
—— ä ar vie deman the 
jocra is — to re- 
vise the karl in a spirit of fair- 
ness to all interests. But, in mak- 
ing reduction in taxes, it is not 
roposed to injure any domestic 
rt ra but rather to 


Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely 
upon legislation for successful con- 
uance, so that any change of 
law must be at 7 step regard- 
ful of the labor and capital thus 
involved. The process of reform 
must be subject in the execution to 
this dictate of justice; all 
taxation shall be limited to the re- 
pc ee of economical vern- 
men e necessary uction 
and taxation can and must be ef- 
fected without depriving American 
labor of the ability to com 
a ger y —.— ee r,. 
out imposing lower rates of 
duty than will be am to cover 
cost of production 


any increased 
which may exist in consequence of 


the higher rate of wages prevail- 
Ing in this country. Sufficient rev- 
enue to pay all the expenses of the 
aiministered, cad pensions, 
nistered, in pensions, 
interest and principal of the pub- 
lie debt, can be got under our pres- 
ent system of taxation from the 
5 taxes — Trai Acros 
rted articles, bear eaviest on 
articles of luxury and bearing 
lightest on articles of necessity. 
e therefore denounce the ab 


demand that federal taxation shall 
be exclusively for public purposes 
and shall not exceed the needs of 
the Government, economically ad- 
ministered.” 


TARIFF REFORM, 


Our established domestic indus- ‘ 
tries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the re- 
duction and correction of the bur- 
dens of taxation. On the con- 
trary, a fair and careful revision 
of our tax laws, with due allow- 
ance for the difference between 
the wages of American and for- 
eign labor, most promote and en- 
courage every branch of such in- 
—— and enterprises by givin: 
them assurance of an extend 
market and steady and continuous 
operations. In the interests of 
American labor, which should in 
no event be neglected, the revision 
of our tax laws contemplated by 
the Democratic party should pro- 


mote the advantage of such labor 
by cheapeni the cost of neces- 
saries of life the home of every 


workingman and at the same 

tive employment.” Upon, this 
nerative emplo nt. pon 
question of tarit reform, so closely 
concerning every phase of our na- 
tional life, and upon every ques- 
tion involved in the problem of 
good government, the mocratic 
party submits its principles and 
rofessions to the intelligent suf- 

of the American people. 

TAXATION. 

The Republican party, control- 
nie the Senate and resisting in 
both Houses of Congress a refor- 
mation of unjust and unequal tax 
laws which have outlas the 
necessities of war and are now 
undermining th: 


e abundance of a 
long peace, denies to the people 


1909. 


schemes to oppress the people by 
undue charges on their supplies, 
or by. unjust rates for the trans- 
rtation of their products to mar- 
et. We approve the legislation 
by Congress to prevent alike un- 
ust burdens and unfair discrim- 
ations between the States, 


Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent, 


1892, 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION, 


We reaffirm the American doc- 
trine of protection. We call atten- 
tion to its growth abroad. We 
maintain that the prosperous con- 
dition of our country is largely due 
to the wise revenue legislation of 
the last Republican Congress. e 
believe that all articles which can 
not be produced in the United 
States, except luxuries, should be 
admitted free of duty, and that on 
all imports coming into competi- 
tion with the products of Ameri- 
can labor there should be levied 
duties equal to the difference be- 
tween wages abroad and at home. 

We assert that the prices of 
manufactured articles of general 
consumption have been reduced un- 
der 1 5 operations of the tariff act 
of 1890. 

We denounce the efforts of the 
Democratic het pl of the House 
of Representatives to destroy our 
tariff laws piecemeal, as mani- 
fested by their attacks upon wool, 
lead, and lead ores, the chief prod- 
ucts of a number of States, and we 
ask the people for their judgment 
thereon. 
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with false 8 enterprise is 
fettered an 

markets, capital 
with doubt, and unequal, 
laws can neither be 
amended nor repealed. The 
cratic party will continue, with 
all the power confided to it, the 
struggle to reform these laws in 
accordance with the pledges of its 
last platform, indorsed at the bal- 
lot box by the suffrages of the 


people. 

Of all the industrious freemen 
of our land the immense maori, 
including every tiller of the soil, 

in no adyantage from excessive 

x laws, but the price of nearly 
everything they buy is increased 
by the favoritism of an unequal 
system of tax legislation. All un- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxa- 
tion. It is 8 to the creed 
of Democracy at by such taxa- 
tion the cost of the necessaries of 
life should be unjustifiably in- 
creased to all our people. Judged 
by Democratic principles, the in- 
terests of the people are betrayed 
when, by unnecessary taxation, 
trusts and combinations are per- 
mitted to exist, which, while un- 
duly enriching the few that com- 
bine, rob the body of our citizens 
ar depriving them of the benefits 
of natural competition. 


Reciprocity, silent. 
Income tax, silent. 


1892. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


Sec. 3. We denounce Republican 
protection as a fraud—a robbery 
of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people for the benefit of the 


few. We declare it to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Democratic 
par that the Federal Govern- 


ment has no constitutional power 
to impose and collect tariff duties 
except for the pu of revenue 
only, and we demand that the col- 
lection of such taxes shall be lim- 
ited to the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment when honestly and eco- 
nomically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff 
law enacted by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress as the culminating atrocity 
of class legislation ; we indorse the 
efforts made by the Democrats of 
the prosent Congress to modify its 
most oppressive features in the di- 
rection of free raw materials and 
cheaper manufactured goods that 
enter into general consumption, 
and we promise its repeal as one 
of the beneficent results that wiil 
follow the action of the people in 
intrusting power to the Demo: 
cratic party. Since the McKinley 
tariff went into operation there 
have been ten reductions of the 
wages of the laboring men to one 
increase. We deny that there has 
been any increase of 1 to 
the country since that tarif went 
into operation, and we point to the 
dullness and distress, fo the wage 
reductions and strikes In the fron 
trade, as the best possible evidence 
that no such prosperity has re- 
sulted from the McKinley Act. 

We call the attention of thought- 
ful Americans to the fact that, af- 
ter thirty years of restrictive taxes 
against the importation of foreign 
wealth in exchange for our agri- 
cultural surplus, the homes and 
farms of the country have become 
burdened with a real-estate mort- 
gage debt of over $2,500,000,000, 
exclusive of all other forms of in- 
debtedness’; that in one of the chief 
agricultural States of the West 
there appears a real-estate mort- 

ge debt averaging $165 per cap- 
ta of the tota pulation, and 
that similar conditions and ten- 
dencies are shown to exist in the 
other agricultural exporting States, 
We denounce a policy which fos- 
ters no industry so much ag it 
does that of the sheriff. 


TRIUMPH OF 


We point to the success of the 
ublican policy of reciprocity, 
under which our 8 trade has 
vastly increased and new and en- 
larged markets have been opened 
for the products of our farms and 
8 We remind the people 
of the bitter 8 of the Dem- 
ocratic party this practical busi- 
ness measure, and claim that, exe- 
cuted by a Republican adminis- 
tration, our present laws will 
eventually give us control of the 
trade of the world. 


Monopoly, silent, 


Income tax, silent. 
1896. 
TARIFF. 


PAHE renew 25 8 Hast 759 
nce to the cy of protection 
as the bulwark of American in- 
dustrial independence and the 
foundation of American develop- 
ment and prosperity. This true 
American pony taxes forel 

roducts and encourages home in- 
ustry ; it puts the burden of reye- 
nue on foreign goods; it secures 
the American market for the 
American producer ; it upholds the 
American standard of wages for 
the American workingman ; it puts 
the factory by the side of the 
farm, and makes the American 
farmer less e e on foreign 
demand and price; it diffuses gen- 
eral thrift, and founds the strength 
of all on the strength of each. 
In its reasonable application it 
is just, fair, and impartial ; equally 
opposed to foreign control and do- 
mestic monopoly, to sectional dis- 
oes individual favor- 


ism, 

We denounce the present Demo- 
cratic tariff as sectional, injurious 
to the public credit, and destruc- 
tive to business enterprise. We de- 
mand such an equitable tariff on 
foreign imports which have come 
into competition with American 
products as will not only furnish 
adequate revenue for the necessary 
Se pee of the Government, but 
will protect American labor from 
degradation to the wage level of 
other lands. We are not pled, 
to any particular schedules. he 
question of rates is a practical 
uestion to be governed by the con- 

itions of time and of production ; 
the ruling and uncompromising 


rinciple the protection and 
evelopment of merican labor 
and industry. The country de- 


mands a right settlement, and 
then it wants rest. 


RECIPROCITY. 


We believe the repeal of the reel. 
rocity arrangements negotiated 
p the last Republican administra- 
tion was a national calamity, and 
we demand their renewal and ex- 
tension on such terms as will 

ualize our trade with other na- 
tions, remove the restrictions 
which now obstruct the sale of 
American products in the ports of 
other countries, and secure en- 
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RECIPROCITY. = 


Sec. 4. Trade interchange on th 
basis of reciprocal advantages to 
the countries participating is a 
time-honored doctrine of the Dem- 
ocratic faith, but we denounce the 
sham reciprocity which juggles 
with the people's desire for en- 
lar; foreign markets and freer 
exchanges, by pretending to estab- 
lish closer trade relations for a 
country whose articles of export 
are almost exclusively agricultural 
products, with other countries that 
are also agricultural, while erect- 
ing a custom-house barrier of pro- 
hibitive tariff taxes against the 
richest countries of the world, that 
stand ready to take our entire sur- 

lus of products, and to exchange 

erefor commodities which are 
necessaries and comforts of life 
among our own people. 


MONOPOLY, TRUSTS, AND COMBINA- 
TIONS. 

Sec. 5. We ize In the 
trusts and combinations, which are 
designed to enable capital to secure 
more than its just share of the 
joint product of capital and labor, 
a natural consequence of the pro- 
hibitive taxes which prevent the 
free competition which is the life 
of honest trade; but we believe 
their worst evils can be abated by 
law, and we demand the rigid en- 
forcement of the laws made to 
prevent and control them, together 
with such further legislation in re- 
straint of their abuses as experi- 
ence may show to be necessary, 

Income tax, silent. 


1896, 
TARIFF RESOLUTION. 


We hold that tariff duties should 
be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as 
to operate equally throughout the 
country, and not discriminate be- 
tween class or section, and that 
taxation should be limited by the 
needs of the Government, honestl 
and economical administered. 
We denounce as disturbing to busi- 
ness the Republican threat to re- 
store the McKinley law, which has 


twice been condemned the 
ple in national elections, and 
which, enacted under the false 


plea of protection to home indus- 
, proved a prolific breeder of 
trusts and monopolies, enriched 
the few at the expense of the 
many, restricted trade, and de- 
prived the producers of the t 
American staples of access to their 
natural markets. 
Until the money 
tled we are opposed to any agita- 
tion for turther changes in our 
tariff laws, except such as are nec- 
essary to meet the deficit in reve- 
nue caused by the adverse decision 
of the Supreme Court on the in- 
come tax. But for this decision 
by the Supreme Court there would 
be no deficit in the revenue under 
the law passed by a Democratic 
Con n strict pursuance of the 
uniform decisions of that court for 
nearly one hundred that 
court hav: in that decisi n sus- 
tained constitutional objections to 
its enactment which had pre- 
viously been overruled by the 
ablest judges who have ever sat 
on that bench. We declare that it 
is the duty of Congress to use all 
the constitutional power which re- 
mains after that decision, or which 
may come from its reversal by the 
court as it may hereafter be con- 
stituted, so that the burdens of 
taxation m be equally and im- 


uestion is set- 


partialiy la to the end th 
wealth may bear its due eons 
tion of the expense of the Goyern- 


ment. 
Reciprocity, silent, 


and go hand h. 
rule has y struck down 
both, and both must be reestab- 
lished. Protection for what we 
produce; free admission for the 
necessaries of life which we do not 
+ recip: ts of 
mutual interests. whic 
markets for us in return for our 
opon market to others. Protec- 
n builds up domestic industry 
and trade, and secures our own 
market for ourselves: 9 
uilds np foreign trade, and finds 
an outlet for our surplus, 
Monopoly, silent. 


Ineome tax, silent. 
1900. 

TARIFF POLICY REAFFIRMED. 

We renew our faith in the pol- 
fe of protection to American 
— ey In that policy our indus- 
tries have been established, di- 
versified, and maintained. By pro- 
tecting the heme market, compe- 
tition has been stimulated and 
roduction cheapened. Opportun- 
ty to the inventive genius of our 

le has been secured and veges 
n every department of labor 
tained at high rates—higher now 
„„ 
shing wor ple 

their better Conditions of life from 
those of any competing country. 
Enjoying the blessings of the 
American common school, secure 
in the right of self-governmen 
and protected im the oceupancy o 
their own markets, thelr constant! 
increasing knowledge and ski 
have ena them to finally en- 
ter the markets of the wor 


TRUSTS. 


We recognize the necessity and 

ropriety of the honest copu: 
Hon of capital to meet new busi- 
ness conditions, and especially to 
extend our rapidly increasing for- 
eign trade; but we condemn all 
conspiracies and combinations in- 
tended to restrict „to ere- 
ate monopolies, to limit produc- 
tion, or to control prices, and 
favor such legislation as will effec- 
tively* restrain and prevent all 
such abuses, protect and promote 
competition, and secure the rights 
of producers, laborers, and all who 
are engaged in industry and com- 
merce, 
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MONOPOLY, TRUSTS, AND POOLS. 

The absorption of wealth by the 
few, the consolidation of our lead- 
ing railroad systems, and the for- 
mation of trusts and pools re 
a stricter control by the Federal 
Government of those arteries of 
commerce. We demand the en- 
largement of the powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
and such restriction and guaran- 
tees in the control of railroads as 
will protect the people from rob- 
bery and oppression. 5 

Income tax, silent. 

1900. 
TARIFF RESOLUTION, 


We hold that tariff duties should 
be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to 
operate ually throughout the 
branches of the National Govern- 
ment, to enact any legislation de- 
signed to prevent or even curtail 
the absorbing power of trusts and 
illegal combinations, or to enforce 
the antitrust laws already on the 
statute books, proves the insincer- 
a of the high-sounding phrases 
of the Republican platform. 
CORPORATE INTERFERENCE IN GOV- 

ERNMENT. 


Corporations should be Bir 
tected in all their rights and their 
legitimate interests should be re- 
spected, but any attempt wy cor 
porations to interfere wi the 
publie aff: of the people, or to 
control the sovereignty which ere- 
ates them should be forbidden 
under such penalties as will make 
such attempts impossible. 
THE DINGLEY TARIFF LAW. 

We condemn the Dingley tariff 
law as a trust-breeding measure, 
skillfully devised’ to give the few 
favors which they do not deserve 
and to place upon the many bur- 
dens which they should not bear. 

TRUSTS. 

Private monopolies are indefen- 
sible and intolerable. They de- 
stroy 5 control the 

ice of all material and of the 

ished product, thus robbing both 
producer and consumer. ‘They les- 
sen the employment of labor and 
arbitrari x tbe terms and con- 
ditions thereof, and deprive indi- 
vidual energy and a small capital 
of their opportunity for etter- 
ment. They are the most efficient 
means yet devised for appropriat- 
ing the fruits of industry to the 
benefit of the few at the — 2 — 
of the many, and, unless their in- 
satiate greed is checked; all wealth 


The dis 
the trust evil by 


paign subscriptions and political 
support. 


State, and city against private 
monopoly in every form. 

laws against trusts must be en- 
foreed and more str t ones 
must be enacted, prov. for 
publicity as to the affairs: of cor- 
porations te 


engaged in intersta 
commerce, requiring all corpora- 


RECIPROCITY FAVORED. 

We favor the associated policy 
of reciprocity, so directed as to 
open our markets on favorable 
terms for what we do not our- 
selves produce in return for free 
foreign markets. 


Income tax, silent. 


1904. 
THE) PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


Protection which guards and de- 
velops our industries is a cardinal 
licy of the Republican = 
The measure of protection should 
ual the difer- 


lways at least 
pasty! production at 


ence in the cost 
home and abroad. 
We insist upon the maintenance 
of the principles of protection, and 
therefore rates of duty should be 
readjusted only when conditions 
have so changed that the public 
interest demands their alteration ; 
but this work can not safely be 
committed to any other hands than 
those of the Republican party. To 
t to the Democratic party 

isaster. Whether, as 
arty de- 
uncon- 


tariff reform or tariff revision, its 
real object is always the destruc- 
tion of the protective system. 
However specious the name, the 
purpose is ever the same. A Dem- 
ocratic tariff has alw been. fal- 
lowed by business versity; a 
eee tarif by business pros- 


tective country should not ter 
in maintaining it. 

We have extended widely our 
foreign markets, and we believe in 


procity wherever Poe ae ar- 
ican agriculture, paet ie labor, 


COMBINATIONS: OF LABOR AND 
CAPITAL, 

inations of capital and of 

8 the results of the eco- 

nomic movement of the age, 2 5 


to the protection of the laws, but 
both are subject to the laws, and 
neither can to break 
them. 


JUNE 15, 


tions to show, before doing busi- 


ness outside the State their 
origin, that they have no water 
in. their stock and that they have 
not attempted, and are not at- 
temp „ to monopolize any 
branch of business or the produc- 
tion of any article of merchan- 
dise; and the whole constitutional 
power of Congress over Interstate 
commerce, the mails, and all 
modes of interstate communica- 
tion shall be exercised by the 
enactment of comprehensive laws 
upon the subject of trusts. 


THE FREE LIST AS A REMEDY. 


Tariff laws should be amended 
by putting the products of trusts 
upon the free list to prevent mon- 
opoly under the plea of protection. 

TRUSTS CONDEMNED. 


We reaflirm our opposition, de- 
clared in the Republican platform 
of 1888, to all combinations of 
CAPI organized in trusts or 
otherwise, to control arbitrarily 
the condition of trade among our 
citizens. We heartily indorse the 
action already taken upon this 
subject, and ask for such further 
legislation as may be required to 
remedy any defects in existing 
laws and to render their’ enforce- 
ment more complete and effective. 

Reciprocity, silent. 

Income tax, silent. 


1904. 
TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


The Democratic party has been, 
and will continue to be, the con- 
sistent 1 of that class of 
tarif legislation by which certain 
interests have been permitted, 
through congressional favor, to 
draw a heavy tribute from’ the 
American nope This monstrous 

revention of those ost oppor- 

mities which our political insti- 
tutions were established to secure 
has caused what may once have 
been infant industries to become 
the N combinations of capi- 
tal that the world has ever known. 
These especial favorites of the 
Government have, through trust 
meth been converted into mo- 
nopolies, thus bringing to an end 
domestic competition, which was 


the only alleged check upon the 


extravagant profits made possible 
by the protective system. These 
industrial combinations, by the 
financial assistance they can give, 
now control the policy of the Re- 
publican. party, 

We denounce protection as a 
robbery of the many to enrich the 
few, and we favor a tariff limited 
to the needs of the Government 
economically administered, and so 
levied as not to discriminate 
against any industry, class; or sec- 
tion, to the end that the burdens 
of taxation shall be distributed 
as equally as possible. 

We favor a revision and a građ- 
ual reduction of the tariff by the 
friends of the masses and for the 
common weal, and not by the 
friends of its abuses, its ‘extor- 
tions, and its discriminations, 
keeping in view the ultimate ends 
of “ equality of burdens and equal- 
ity of opportunities,” and the con- 
stitutional purpose of raising a 
revenue by taxation, to wit, the 
support of the Federal Govern- 
ment in all its integrity and vi- 
rility, but in simplicity. 

TRUSTS AND UNLAWFUL COMBI- 

NATIONS. 


We recognize that the pente 
trusts and combinations designed 
to enable capital to secure more 
than its just share of the joint 
products of capital and labor, and 
which have been fostered and pro- 
moted under Republican rule, are 
a menace to beneficial competition 
and an obstacle to permanent busi- 
ness prosperity. A private mo- 
nopoly is indefensible and intol- 
erable. 

Individual equality of opportu- 
nity and free competition are es- 
sential to a healthy and permanent 
commercial prosperity, and any 
trust, combination, or monopoly 
tending to destroy these by con- 
trolling production, restricting 


1909. 


Reciprocity, silent. 


Income tax, silent. 


1908. 


TARIFF REVISION PROMISED. 


The Republican party declares 
1 for a revision of the 
tariff by a special session of the 
Congress immediately rage ales the 
inauguration of the next President, 
and commends the steps already 
taken to this end in the work as- 
signed to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress, which are now 
investigating the operation and 
e Ce pec 

e on the true e 
Ained by 


of prođuction at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable 

fit to American industries. We 
For the establishment of a maxi- 
mum and minimum rate to be ad- 
ministered p om President under 


tries go en- 
tering our markets, and the mini- 
mum 8 the normal 
measure of protection at home, the 
aim and the purpose of Republican 
policy being not only to preserve 
without excessive duties the secur- 
ity against foreign competition to 
which American manufacturers, 
farmers, and producers are enti- 
tiled, but also to maintain the high 
standard of living of the wage- 
workers of this country, who are 
the most direct beneficiaries of the 
protective system. 


TRUSTS. 

The Republican party passed the 
Sherman antitrust law over Demo- 
cratic opposition, and enforced it 
after Democratic dereliction. It 
has been a wholesome instrument 
for good in the hands of a wise 
and fearless administration; but 
experience has shown that its ef- 
fectiveness can be stren, 
and its real objects better obtained 
by such amendment as will give 
the Federal Government greater 
supervision and control over and 
greater publicity in the manage- 
ment of that class of corporations 
engaged in interstate ecommerce 
having power and opportunity to 
effect monopolies. 
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competition, or fixing — should 
be prohibited and punished by law. 
We especially denounce rebates and 
discrimination by transportation 
companies as e most potent 
agency in mg gth- 
ening these unla 1 conspiracies 
against trade. 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

We favor enactment and admin- 
8 red 1 mg labor = 
cap mpar their s 
rights. i 


not to be enemies. Each is neces- 
to the other. Each has its 
rights of labor are 
no less “ vested,” no less 
and no less “ unalien- 
the rights of capital. 
RECIPROCITY. 


We favor liberal trade arrange- 
ments with Canada and with peo- 
ples of other countries where they 
can be entered into with benefit to 
American agriculture, manufac- 


“ ” 


sa $ 
able“ than 


tures, or commerce, 
Income tax, silent. 
1908. 
TARIFF- 


We welcome the belated promise 
of tariff reform, now offered by 
the Republican party, as a tardy 
recognition of the teousness of 
the Democratic tion on this 
question; but the people can not 
safely intrust the execution of this 
important work to a party which 

obligated to the highly 
is the Re- 


ti 
publican party must have that 
same oe from the benefi- 
ciaries of the high protective tar- 
iff as it has always heretofore re- 
ceived from them; and to the fur- 
ther fact that during years of un- 
interrupted power no action what- 
ever has been taken by the Repub- 
lican Congress as to correct the 
a existing tariff iniqui- 
8. 
We favor immediate revision of 


roducts should be peet upon the 
ree list; ma reductions 
should be made in the tariff upon 
the necessaries of life, especial! 
upon articles competing with — 
American manufactures as are sold 
abroad more cheaply than at home ; 
and gradual reductions should be 
made in such other schedules as 
may be to restore the 
tariff to a revenue basis. 

Existing duties have given the 


read of know! 
the immediate 
‘ood 


rint p 

fogs, oe tha’ 

placed upen the 
TRUSTS. 


rous enforcement of 
the 


law guil 
trust my rigs and officials, 3 — 
demand the enactment of such ad- 
ditional legislation as may be nec- 
essary to make it impossible for 
a private monopoly to exist in the 
United States. Among the addi- 
tional remedies we specify three: 
First, a law preventing a duplica- 
tion of directors among competing 
corporations; second, a license s 
tem which will, without abrid 
the right of each State to 
corporations, or its righ 
late as it will va ay 
doing business wi its limits, 
make it necessary for a manufac- 
tur’ or trading corporation en- 


it shall be permitted to control as 
much as 25 per cent of the product 
in which it deals, the license to 


Capital and labor ought + 
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protect the public from watered 
stock and to prohibit the control 
by such corporation of more than 
50 per cent of the total amount 
of me | 8 consumed in the 
Unit tates; and, third, a law 
compelling such licensed corpora- 
tions to sell to all purchasers in all 
arts of the country on the same 
rms, after making the allowance 
for the cost of transportation. 
INCOME TAX. 


We favor an income tax as part 
of our revenue system, and we 
urge the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment cally au- 
thorizing Congress to levy and 
collect a tax upon individual and 
corporate incomes, to the end that 
wealth may bear its proportionate 
share of burdens of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Reciprocity, silent. 


— ä (— 


Income tax, silent. 


Reciprocity, silent. 


ESHIBIT 12. 
[Tables prepared by Byron W. Holt, October 15, 1906, 42 Broadway, 
New York.] 


TABLE 1.—Showing differences in discounts between export and home 


À Exportdiscount | Home discount | Percent 
Articles Description. | from list. from list. differ- 
Per cent. 


70 and 10 60 
70, 10, and 10 60 — 
, and w 17 
80 and 10 75 38 
333 25 13 
60, 10, and 10 00 
Gand 10 55 a 
60 and 10 60 1¹ 
25, 10, and 2 25 17 
50 40 20 
50 40 20 
75 and 5 70 26 
60, 10, and 5 60 17 
80 and 10 70 and 10 50 
50 and 10 40 834 
55, 20, zend 8 & 3 
* 
60 and 5 60 1 
60 and 10 60 n 
70 and 10 50 and 10 66 
60 and 10 50 and 10 25 
50 and 10 e5 
55 and 5 1¹ 
200, 10 and 5 11 
25, 10 and 5 11 
70, 10 and 5 11 
80 and 10 1¹ 
75 and 10 11 
60 11 
— 20 
1¹ 
70 and 7 1¹ 
70 and 5 11 
60, 10 and 10 11 
80 il 
Net. st 
60, 10 and 10 1¹ 
90 and 25 11 
70and 5 1 
70 1¹ 
50 40 20 
75, 10 and 73 75 and 5 1³ 
60 50 20 
75 60 and 10 44 
50 40 20 
40 30 17 
80 70 and 10 35 
50 40 25 
80 and 5 70 53 
20,10and 2 20 17 
25, 10 and 2 25 17 
50 and 5 40 27 
60, 10 and 10 €0 and 10 11 
60, 10, 10 and 10 60, 10 and 10 il 
70, 10, 5 and 10 „10 and it 
10 Ni 11 
00, 10, 10 and 10 60, 10 and 10 il 
60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 il 
50 and 5and 10 50 and 5 11 
60,10 and 10 60 and 10 i 
80, 10 and 10 80 and 10 11 
0 and 10 70 1¹ 
60 and 10 60 1¹ 
75 and 10 75 il 
Door check... A 75 and 5and 10 75 and & il 
Door holders; pulls and knobs... 60, 10, 10 and 10 €0, 10 and 10 11 
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TABLE I.—Showing differences in discounts between export and home 
prices—Continued, 


prices—Continued. 


g shears 
Planes, iron or wood bottom 
Push buttons... ..<..--.ce-er- 
Push plates and picture nails 
Picture knobs and hooks. s 
Paper weights and files.. 8 
Paste jaggers 


60 
70, 10 and 5 
55 


25 
25 
R 25 
60 and 10 
75 and 5 
50 
40 
40 
80 
. 40 
oes Ss 40 
— 40 
—— 624 
Pee ͥ ͤ 22 50 and 10 
——— — 50 
—— — — 40 
‚ — 50 
. 00 
beses 45 
60 8049 
20 a — 10 ee 5 55 40 and — 
„10 an. Seythe sn: A 
2 25 
40 20 | Scoops, potato 40 
80, 10, 10 and 23 80 and 10 8 60 
60, 10, 10 and 10 60, — oa 10 
75 60 and 10 squares 
80, 10, 10 and 24 80 and 10 Soap bane and racks, 
Hinges, hook and strap. 50 40 Stoves, crucible or scorcher.. 
4 Na Seales, brass scoop spring or plat- 
Hasps and staples, No. Inn Pa 


shi - 70 and 
Handles, chi Sia 80 and s 
Handles, screw-driver and file.. 60, 10, 10 and 10 60, 10 and Screen catches... - aan 
Handles, aw. . .. . . . . . . . 60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 Store door handles....-....--.... 
H Shutter knobs and sash pulls 


Sash rails and shutter sheaves. an 


25 60 
60 and 10 00, 10 and 10 
25 60 


70 


60and 73 
75, 10 and 5 


60 

25 00 and 10 

90 90 and 25 

50 40 663 

60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 70, 10 and 5 
5 50 and 5 


50 and 10 80 and 10 
50, 10 * 70 and 10 


60 and 10 


€0 


50 

60 and 10 
75, 10 and 5 
Net. 


r 70 
55, 20 and 5 and 5 


70 
75, 10, 5 and 10 
55 and 10 10 


55 and 10 10, 10 10. 
60 and 10 10 and 100 80, 10, 10 and 10 
70 and 10 80, 10, 10 and 5 80 and 10 
85 and 10 75 60 and 10 
70and 5and 10 75and 5 70 
50 70 60 


40 
50 
75,10and 5 


50 and 10 50 
50 

40, 5and 10 40 
50 


Tobacco cutters 
Tills, tool racks, and towel rollers 


3 
z p 
aBa TBS BBS 888 88888 


80, 10, 10 and 23 80 and ob 50 and 5 40 
Transom butts and tub handles. 60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 

50 and seag 10 50 and Transom catches and chains 60 and 10 60 
60 and 15 Towel and toilet hooks. s 60 and 10 60 

70 and 10 70 

80, 10, 5 and 10 80, 10 and 60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 
70, 10, 5 and 10 70, 10 and 60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 
60 and 10 334 25 

60, 10 and 5 60 

60 50 

60, 10 and 10 60 and 10 


75, 10, 5 and 10 75, 10 and 5 
40, 10, 73, Th 5 and 5 10, 10, 5 ma 5 
75 60 and 10 


Weather strips, flexible 
Window cleaners and wagon 


50 and 10 60 

70, 5 and 10 70 and 5 
7 and 10 22} 

60, 10, 10 and 10 60, 10 and 10 

75and 5 Whip rocks and wheel guards. 25, 10 and 2 25 

70, 10, 10 and 5 Watering troughs, iroo‚n 30, 10 and 2 30 
WWW 25, 10 and 2 25 


75, 10 and 6 


TABLE I.—Showing differences in discounts between erport and home 


Percent 
Home a ditter- 


SSRRSBSESSSSSISEREEREREEEEEERES 


17 
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TABLE I1.—Shoiwing difference between sapori and home ces of a I1.—Showing difference between ort and home prices of 
certain specified articles. — certain specified eee ee 


Articles and description. 


$2, 25 $2. 50 $9. 00 $12.00 834 

2. 40 2.75 22.47 20. 23 16 

2.35 3. 25 38 | Watches, 21 jewel Vanguard, nickel case 19. 07 24.11 26 

5. 00 5.75 15. 43 19. 88 28 

2. 60 325] 25 | Watches, 17 jewel Premier, nickel cause 14.12 16. 50 16 

3.15 3.50 31.77 43.15 35 

3. 50 4.00 Watches, 19 wel Riverside, nickel case 14. 69 18. 19 2³ 

3. 00 3. 50 Watches, 21 jewel Father Time, nickel case 14.42 19. 89 38 

5. 00 6.75 22. 67 27.50 5 

2.25 2.50 20. 00 22.50 11 

3.25 3.50 8 00 9. 00 12 

65 75 10 2. 70 3.04 13 

225 2.50 11 67 -75 12 

1.75 1. 90 9 10. 85 13. 45 24 

5. 50 6.00 10 6. 00 7.20 20 

4.25 400 8 23. 70 25. 20 7 

485 5.75 19 12.00 16. 00 335 

9.00 10. 00 11 1.62 2.40 48 

2.50 3.00 20 121 2.00 60 

17 19 12 1.71 2. 00 17 

1.12 1.25 12 1.37 1. 60 17 

32. 50 40. 00 25 3.08 3. 60 48 

18. 25 22. 00 25 72 80 11 

7. 50 9. 00 20 .81 -90 11 

4.00 5. 00 25 4. 86 8.10 66 

2.15 2.50 16 +81 1.35 66 

7.00 8.00 15 3.60 4.01 u 

475 5. 50 16 3.24 3.60 11 

14.50 16. 00 ll 3. 89 4.32 11 

18 00 20. 00 11 -48 -54 11 

17. 50 19. 00 11 -40 45 11 

2.50 3.00 20 «80 90 11 

4.00 5. 00 25 1.77 1.97 11 

3.38 3. 90 15 -17 80 11 

3. 38 2.00 15 4. 80 5. 30 11 

toe do. 3. 00 3. 90 30 3.80 4. 80 26 

Threshers. F “each. 300. 00 400. 00 333 3.00 4.32 20 

Straw stac 8 4 do. 25.00 30. 00 20 - 90 1.00 il 

Grain weigher and 45. 00 60. 00 33 13.50 16.20 20 

Rubber belting, 6-in. 39 -30 32. 00 40.80 25 

6 14 00 190.00 199244 is 
D 33 

Sawmills, 28 lt. carriage * 215 00 33. ed mea — 

IS a a 4 

Engines, traction, &-horsepower 917. 00 | 1,225. 00 13.00 | 16.74 20 

, Farm, S-h 563. 00 750. 00 11.11 12. 75 15 

Clo wringers, 10 by 1 18. 70 22. 50 20 20. 48 30. 24 48 

Scales, wagon and hay, 67. 50 75. 00 11 9.84 12.11 25 

Scales, depot, 4 tons 162.00 | 180.00 il 8.34 12.75 52 

Scales, platkem, with 17.10 19. 00 il 7.58 8.43 11 

ae es rass 8.10 9. 00 11 9.65 10. 88 12 

‘Incubators, No. 1 15. 00 20. 00 334 2.75 5. 00 81 

Brooders, 200 chicks 9. 20 11. 50 25 15. 60 17. 85 15 

Potato planters, plain 45. 00 50. 00 11 11.70 13. 38 15 

Potato diggers......... 90.00 | 100.00 11 1.39 1.60 16 

Forges, machinists, po 14. 50 16. 80 20 -58 +70 20 
Shovels, D . No. 8.25 11. 00 333 


Exninrr 13. 
Dingley prohibitive duties. 
[See H. R. Doc. 1504, Goth Cong., 2d sess., for reduction in these revenues.] 


73.79 

57.49 

44.92 
1 |{Acid, salicylic.--... 38.30 718 
25.00 435 
69 | Potash, chlorate of. 34.61 514 
58 41.14 283 
68 | Soda-bicarbonate, ete..-..-.-..-..--.- 23.87 1,020 
73 34.63 25,295 
Gi) Vane —TTTT—T—T—T—T——... 820.00 80 
287 | Chicory DOER Et Od ene AS te i een Nr Nr A 64.25 26,778 
9¹ oo 3 with or without movements, composed of china, porcelain, 60.09 156 

sque, ete. | 
290 Dandelion root and other articles used as substitutes for coffee, n. 8. p. f. 87.00 8,306 
425 | Corks three-fourths peo — or less in diameter. — RII, 42.08 22,898 
+ 323 | Ph , Velvets, and other pile 68.42 | 257,068 
323 | Corduroys of lo dyed, eee anodes 8 — — 58.10 1,704 
7 844 | Collars and 9 cotton. 58.68 650 
Corseta, n. 8. atv aw a DES E oe SO Se eS 50.00 87,244 
344 Collars and coma, part tines 49.60 25,787 
353 | Manufactures of flax, n. 8. p. 1 45.00 | 862,528 
or ene Usaha csosdates seus 59.69 | 207,828 1792 
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Dingley prohibitive duties—Continued. 


= a 
‘ayne- m- 
Aldrich Article, Ad valo- Revenue, ports and 
bill. r Duties, 
1894-1907. 
Par. 
: Table 
Oylinder, crowned, common window glass, unpolished— No. 
Above 16 by 24 inches, nob exceeding 24 by 30 Inches cents per pound $82,569 1921 
Above 24 by 30 inches, not exceeding 24 by 36 inches 2 cents per pound 26,970 1922 
98, 99, Plate, east, polished, silvered, ete.— 
100, 101 Not exceeding 16 by 24 inebes . ——7j—7j5;! 11 cents per square foot 78 1973 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not above 24 by 80 inches.. 13 cents per square foot 469 21074 
441 | Haircioth, erinoline cloth —.— 10 cents per square yard 228 2029 
CD PEN a ed rot a E ron owl hai mente one eh Oo oe Papen LES BRET CT Ng Oe 251,280 2087 
151 Table, 7 ae g, cooks, kitchen, etc., knives, forks, and steels, with handles. 17,554 2397 
n. 8. p. f. > 
150 | Tubes and tubing for cycles____--_____-_____-__--_--_______--__-_--------——--__| SR ae ee Se a 9.824 2472 
450, 451 | Gloves, ladies and children's: 
Schmaschen, glace finish, not over 14 Inches in length. unlined fl. — a SAM 182,722 2527 
Lamb or sheep, glace finish, not over 14 inches in length, unlined__._______. 548,263 242 
oe — Oe yaj ache exterior grain surface, not over 17 inches 9,040 2560 
leng ined. 
6 leather than sheep, glace finish, not over 14 inches 126,570 2573 
Goat, — with exterior surface removed, not over 14 inches in length, | $3 per dozen ROSSER 5,684 2501 
5 265 2652 
80.00 8,698 2881 
85.00 282 2911 
59.77 6,471 2956 
831.81 2,021 2961 
236 62.66 | 539,081 3022 
ee eae Se ten Sits Ree Atel parietal Sel $1 216.71 S47 3084 
897 | Silk goods, ornamented with beads or spangles__. {OES ale PRE Oe a 60.00 8,293 3155 
895-| All other manufactures of silk, n. s. p. 1 50.00 | 637,337 3162 
Spar, manufactures of 50.00 699 3171 
455 Straw and grass manu 80.00 200,820 $226 
213 8 Oe ee a — 72.57 81,220 8295 
198 | Sticks for umbrellas, par 40.00 2,977 8351 
250 Cabbage 44.58 174 8355 
Spit so S 
250. 5 |} Wool, Class I: 3 
— Washed... — nnn mn nnn nnn manne nnn en ene nnse == — — per — ————— ~ pi — 
1 — — ———— —r... cents per pound „ 
Wool, Class II: 
— p E E e E ETL ME ENNE 86 cents per pound E @) 3511 
Wool, Class III: 
— n ena A AEN II A S E A SENERE TRE 12 and 21 cents per pound--.-..------------ (*) { = 
ae * — not more than 30 cents per 1 27; cents per pound plus 40 per cent: 81 8502 
an! 
Valued more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound 22 cents per pound plus 30 per eent......... 840 3565 
875 Valued more than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound | 33 cents per pound plus 35 per cent. 232 8557 
375 Over 3 yards long, valued not more than 40 cents per pound_.......... | 83 cents per pound plus 50 per cent 67 s571 
875 Valued more than 40 cents, not more than 70 cents per pound... A cents per pound plus 50 per cent 4,438 3572 
ued more than 70 cents per pound......................--.--..------ 44 cents per pound plus 55 per cent. 8,591 8573 
882 Carpets— 
Brussels z ꝙ— B 1 44 cents per square yard plus 40 per cent... 8,615 8577 
88: Wool, Dutch and 2-ply ingrain.. Is cents per square yard plus 40 per cent. 993, 8584 
677. A E E A ĩͤ R E NEEN | 28 cents per square yard plus 40 per cent... 1 8581 
875 Flannels for underwear— 
Valued over 30 cents, not over 40 cents per pound. u 3623 
130 8625 
117 8626 
5,217 3627 
44 cents per pound plus 50 per cent 5,481 3630 
878 
Valued not over 40 cents per pound. 83 cents per pound plus 50 per cent 1 3635 
Valued over 40 cents, less than 70 cents per pound. -| 44 cents per pound plus 50 per cent. 642 8636 
Valued above 70 cents per pound -- 44 cents per pound plus 55 per cent. 9,255 3873 
878 Hats of wool, valued over 50 cents per pound | 44 cents per pound plus 60 per cent 13,771 8643 
SIE | BD IRs ROC OS OF WON aa ee cn aaa EA sonoe A cents per pound plus 60 per ent 67,813 8654 


a See others. è More imported. 


EXHIBIT 14. 


Estimate of reductions in duties of H. R. 1438 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, compared with the 
present tariff law, showing percentages of decrease. 


[Prepared under direction of the Senate Committee on Finance, Sixty-first Congress, first session.] 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Total 
pe imports, 
ve aw by value, 
ps 1907. 


5 cents und ....| 2 cents pound 60. 00 $28, 425. 00 

$ cents par pound 5 do ben ä 33. 33 303. 00 

a 883 a 5 — 7, 086. 00 

Lactic, containing not over 40 cent of actual ic cudceuwcdatestsovctan cents per pound 1 
Salicylic JJ NE AE] Ree ALE S 10 cents per pound ... 50.00 2,397.00 
— , cucu peace sspninceshAcasbestaaseckecsGeseanesnubvnecesaussaate 50 cents per pound ... 80.00 2,797.00 
T. cahmaneRasanacanasvanee 7 cents per pound 28. 57 3, 876. 00 
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Estimate of reductions in duties of H. R. 1488 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, etce-—Continued. 


SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—continued. 


Para- Rates of duty— 
h 
of ben- Article, 
ate bill. Present law. 
2 | Alcoholic compounds 8 5 eee O ee 23 pound 60 cents per pound 
and 45 per cen and 25 per cent. 
4 n nee 6 not more than 64 per cent of alumina ...... fo cent per e d cent per pound a. 
um, alum cake, ete.: 
Containing Sires than 15 per cent of alumina and more than u of 1 percent | cent per pound 
of iron o hi 
5 more than 15 per cent of alumina or less than q of 1 per cent of. . do 
ron ©: e. 
5 | Ammonia, mpna Dr eser n eee 2 Ñ cent per pound 
6 | Argols, crude: 
8 not more than 40 per cent of bitartrate of potash ...... beeesseesese 1 cent per pound 
i, 8 oR UAD 40 per cent of bitartrate of potash ........... eee 1} cents per pound. do 
aoe re 
E not more than 90 per cent of bitartrate of potash. TE 5 4 cents per pound 
Lontainf ges than 90 per cent of bitartrate of potash . 
Tartrate of tassa, or Rochelle salts 
Cream of tartar, an ope or 
9 | Blue vitriol 
11 Kosa 
Fei . — than 36 t of anhyd poma cid 8 ts pound.. 
Con not more than 36 per cen ydrous hy er cents per Fes 
Containing more than 36 per cent of anhydrous boracic acid .......... 4cents per pound. do 
TTT rene Nne aan Peeeescenepepeoppses 20 Cents per pound... 
e all neibouste ok prayitna 50 cents d. 40 cents a 
on an com r cen und..../ 40 cen und 
Rolled, or in shee’ =m atl tna not made up into articles.. 60 cents per pound... 45 cents per pound... 
= Coppers, Ge MOIPHACS OF SPUN EARR A S guoeocovees ł cent per pound.....| Free of duty 
don as 5 oseces 
0 as 
Fruit ethers, 
poun 
21 cent per pot sf 
22 cents per pound... 
27 per pound 
t cents per pound 
3 to So ane vee 20 cents per pound 
Cotton-seed o. Š 4 cents per gallon..... 
83 8 e ‘ sed eee 
87 PDR ee ent per poun 4.72.) 28 cents und- 
45 Heber and ochery earths, ground in oil or water 11 cents per pound. 31 oo per pound... Sunes 
Sienna and sienna earths, ground in oil or water a 
Umber and umber earths, ground in oil or water 
48 | Ultramarine, dry, in pulp, or mixed with water. 
Wash blue containing tramarine............. Se ans os 
6᷑ꝝ ßßß̃̃ Ü——————— ˙.7˙˖7r,1],r⏑1rE” $i. 2 per cee and | 35 per cent 
T cen 
— oe ground in oil (putty)...... ese h.. e e 1 cent per pound cent per pound 
Bichromate and chromate I. . .. . e 3 3 cents per pound.....| 21 cents per pound. 
69 Geode .. 24 conte per pounds. 20 cents oer pound 
61 Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined. ent per "Ee Free of duty.......... 
— Ser meen healing or curative, and court-plaster 85 percent...... cebas W per cent 
Bicarbonate of, or supercarbonate of, or saleratus, ete 
— Bichromate and chromate of 
71 3 — 3 — pound. sends 
24 cents per pound ...| 2 cents per pound 
5 spor 2 pg 8 Peas FA 1 per pound e ach age ee 
u e 0õkꝶhõ—ům.c[ h „4 q 0400 „„ „ „ „4 „ „„ „ W040 46 
72 A cent per pi 3 e 
73 S ATP ⁵ↄ ⁵ ñ ⁵ oD̃ ... . ] , 7¾˙§⏑‚ ,,,, .. | cent per pound Seaia 
roan per pound ---| 1 cent per puina AS 
N per pound..... 4 cent per pound 


£8 


61.25 per ton 


SES SRSEBS SSSERBBBSEHS BERR R BESERBSRNMNSE BASSES BRS See SZHESN BR 5 
BSS 888888 8888888883888 8888 8 8888888888838 888888 888 SAB 33838833 SK B 


2,634.00 


3 885 38 


288888 
8888888 


00. 
87, 623. 00 
1,093. 00 
20, 988. 00 
4,771.00 
73, 052. 00 
9, 306. 00 
11, 461. 00 
4,974.00 
87, 679. 00 
12020.00 
45.00 
338.00 
18, 080. 00 
41, 501. 00 
25. 00 


Brick, fire, not more than 10 pounds each: Glazed, enameled, ete 
Wi eighing more than 10 pounds each, oot ot glazed 
Weighing more than 10 pounds each, glazed. 

Brick, other than fire: Glazed, enamel: led, « eto 

Plaster rock or gypsum: 


rude .-cacvscccvsscess S é 20 cents per ton ...... 
wis Ground OF Send casks dee eee Need dee . $2.25 per ton . 75 per ton 
Unmanuiactared or rough trimmed onlůꝶ . .ꝑ e 6 cents Papang and | cents per pound and 

20 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Cut or trimmeđd:...-<-.......s.......0: A 2.2 cents per pound 10 cents per pound 

and 20 per cent. and 20 per cent. 

Rockingham ware, decorated „ CÙ DOF CODE .....06 per cent 3 
Carbons for electric lighting.. Š 90 cents per 100. -| 70 cents per 100 feet. 
Rin eee 3 45 per cent. 35 per cent 

«Amendment to be submitted by committee. b Estimated. 

XLIV——208 
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Estimate of reductions in duties of H. N. 1488 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, ete.—Continued. 
SCHEDULE B—EARTUS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE—continued. 


Plate glass, fluted, rolled, ett.: Above 24 by 60 inches 


Plate glass, polished, unsilvered: Above 24 
Plate class, be rey silvered, and looking-g 


7 silvered, o 


glass, cast, polished, sityered, when bent, etc., above 24 by 60 inches 


Percent- 
of re- 


uction, 


Present law. Senate bill. 


cents per pound 

8} cents per pound ... 
t cents per eee owe 
4} cents per pound. 


Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilyered, when bent, ete., above 24 by 60 inches. . 35 cents 


%% SRNR ced ͤ ꝶ¶ð— ͤ , e sae ee enas-iebernwoeseeeonre 
Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered, when ground, bent, ete., above 24 by 


0 
Und d unsil when 
by a0 and nok e glass, — wered, ground, bent, ete., above 24 


3 88 over 2 inches in thickness 
Slabs or pavin, 
0 eve than 1 1 inch in thickness— 
Unrubbed 


— ũ——ũ—ä——— — — ũ—öũůmGi ⁰ ——— — 


109 


•——— 


More than 1 inch and not more than 14 inches thick— 
Unrubbed 


More than 11 inches and not more than 2 inches thick 
Un rubbed 


44 cents per 
centa per si 
38 cents 


12 cents superfi- 8 cents superfi- 


—— •———k4— ( . — 0 


Mosaic cubes of marble, onyx, or stone, not 


5 cents 


cents per 
cial foot and ao 5 per sa per 
cent, 


SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


or hammered, comprising— 
Wi ee, SE assumed 
ins in-season Ba tao marcas “sl 
uare iron. 
Bars or shapes of rolled or hammerediron n. s. p. f., and round tron in coils | 
or 22 less than ¥, of 1 inch in diameter. 
Slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars and more 


advanced than pig, except castings. 
Bars, eS DOT l billets, slabs, or loops in the manufacture of which charcoal is 
Beams, girders, joists, ete., and all other structural shapes of iron or steel 
ae or other plate iron or steel (except crucible plate steel and saw plates), etc 
Valued 1 cent per pound or less.. 
Valued above 1 cent and not above 2 cents per pound 
Valned above 2 cents and not Ne cents per pound 
‘Valued above 4 cents per poun 
Cold soe smoothed only, — above 2 cents and not above 4 cents per 


poun 
Anchors, or parts of 
Fo; of iron or steel or combined iron or steel 
Hoop, d, or scroll iron or steel n. o. p. f., etc.: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire ms wa 
Thinner than No, 10 and ee in er thi 
Thinner than No. 20 wire 
Hoe or band iron, or hoop or 
ot thinner than No. 10 wire 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 


Untempered 
Tempered, or tempered and polished 


-| yy cent per pound . h cent per pound 


Be 


#8 3883 88 888 88 


. 


fs cent per pound 
— id cent per pound 


8 


id cent per ca Ke 


I ent pe 
a aor 8 z 
cent per pound 


core i igh on Cie. 


H Oea pAr aad ae 


i cent per pound 
fy cent per pound -<| 


cent per pound ¢ cent per pound 
. f cent per pound 


Scents perpound and | I cents per pound a. 
20 per cent. 

6 cents per pound and | 8, cents per pound a. 
20 per cent. 


fs Cent per pound 
ys cent per pound 


£8 BE SSS ER BBBRS B B B PSSS SH SNS 
48 S28 


18 


Not enumerated in Senate bill. 


Sees 


Be 


2, 808. 50 
190, 105. 49 
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Estimate of reductions in duties of H. R. 1488 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, etc.—Continued. 


SCHEDULE C-—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES or- continued. 


Para- Rates of duty— 


— Article. 


ate bill. 


123 | Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured into hoops or ties, etc, 
124 at or rails for railways: 
ron. oe 


Railway iron or 
125 | Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, and skelp iron or steel, ete.: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 


Thinner. than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge... Spee 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No. 82 wire gauge cen 
Dur e p gau svr niksa anA Id cents per pound 
Sheet iron or sheet steel, corrugated or erim pe 3 17 cents per pound. 
126 a band, or scroll, iron or steel (excepting tin plates, ete.), galvanized or coated, 
ete.: 
* Not thinner than No.10 wire gauge 3 cent per pound 
Thinner than No. 10 and not er than No. 20 wire gauge. cent per pound .... 


Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 2 4 2 — cent per pound 
Sheets or plates of iron or steel (except tin plates, eto.) , galvanized or coated, ete.: 


Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge cent per oe 8 


uge 
Sheet iron or sheet steel, corrugated or crimped, galvanized, ete 
Sheets or plates composed of iooni 5 okel or other metal, with layers 
ng, e 
127 | Sheet iron or sheet steel polished, planished, or glanced ........ 
y 


Thinner than No. 10 and not than No. 20 à cent per pound 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge cent per pound ..... 
T 3 No. 25 and not thinner than No. 32 wire gauge 14 cents per pound 
128 n ete.: 3 
Aporo See ae per 100 square feet . ...I Cents per pound... 
Hohe TTT ROTESTE TEE ETE: i DETS cescvesoves 
129 | Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, ete.: 


Valued above } and not above 14, cents per poungdgdddddd „ cent per pound 
Valued above 14, and not above cents per pound 
Valued above 1% and not above 24, cents per pound 
Valued above and not above 8 cents per pound .......... .yo cent per pound 
Valued above 3 and not above 4 cents per pound .... 
Valued above 4 and not above 7 cents per pound .. 

Valued above 7 and not above 10 cents per pound ... 
Valued above 10 and not above 13 cents per pound 


cents per pound 
Valued above 13 and not above 16 cents per pound . — 0 cents per pound .. 
Epona = plates n. s. p. f., and saw plates of steel wholly or partially manu- 


Senate bill. 


cent per pound..... 


= $ cent per pound 


cent per pound 
b cent per pound .... 
cent per pound .... 


ys cent per pound 
k cent per pound 
cent per pound 


cent per pound 
cent per pound .... 
cent per pound 
lyy cents per pound 
1 cent per pound 
40 per cent 


1} cents per pound 
cent per pound 


cent per pound 
cent per pound .. 


ys cent per pound 
OnE pee panna Soss 
cent per pound 


14, cents per pound 


cent per pound 
cent per pound 
cent per pound 

1 Sns per pound- 
cents per pound 
18 cents per pound 
Jx cents per pound 
275 cents per pound 
21 cents per pound 


ctu: 
alu cent per pound or less 3 cent per poun 
Valued ? t d or 1 t d 
4 Valued above 1% and not above 20 cents per poun cent per pound 
Valued above 2 and not above 3 cents per pound 15 cent per pound 15 cent per pound 
Valued above 3 and not above 4 cents per pound ý cents per pound. 14, cents per pound 
Valued above 4 and not above 7 cents per pound 1A cents per pound ..| 14 cents per pound 
Valued above 7 and not above 10 cents per pound 2 cents per .I cents per pound 
Valued above 10 and not above 13 cents per poun 24, cents per pound... 2,4, cents per pound 
Valued above 13 and not above 16 cents j gar pound 2 cents per pound. 27s cents per pound 
Sreca aag plates n. s. p. f. and saw plates of steel, cold rolled, smoothed only, not i 
Valued above 1f and not above 24, cents per pound cent per pound .... cent per pound.... 
“Valued above 3 and not above 4 cents per pound... sesopo 2 15 cents per pound 15 3 >» 
Valued above 4 and not above 7 cents per pound..................- I cents per pound. 1;4 cents per pound 
Valued above 7 and not above 10 cents per pound ...............-- 2% cents per pound ..| 24, cents per pound 
Valued above 10 and not above 13 cents per pound.............-... 25 cents per pound ..| 25 cents per pound 
Valued above 13 and not above 16 cents per pound... Tr .| cents per pound ....| 2% cents per pound 
Valued above 16 and not above 24 cents per pound PA 4, cents per pound. 4,4, cents per pound 
133 Wize toa nan A 
ntem or untreated— : 
Valued 4 cents or less per pound! n ana cent per pound ....| cent per pound 
Valued over 4 cents per pound SS a yeg: per pound..... Yo cent und .... 
Tem rea “ni 2 5 7 65 or Rad e e aE N sii a A fait A 
alu GOES OF JAO DET POU -suso e cent per pound ....| I cent per pound 
Manufactures of, valued over 4 cents per pound............ S i cents per pound 28 cents per pound 
134 | Round iron or steel wire: 
Valued 4 cents per pound or less— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge i cents per pound. I cent per pound. 
Smaller than No. 13 and not smaller than 1} cents per pound 1} cents per pound.... 
Smaller than No, 16 wire gauge 2 cents per pound... Ii cents per pound 


Manufactures of— 
Not smaller than No. 18 wire gauge = 
Smaller than No. 13 and not smaller 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge „„ pees 


24 cents per pound 
2 cents per pound 
8} cents per pound 


Cold rolled, ete., blued, Le pear tem , etc., manufactures of, smaller 31 cents per pound. 
than, No. 13 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge. 
= bonnet crinoline, ete., and all wire n.s, p. f., valued more than 4 cents per | 45 per cent. 
und. AN 
Do. (manufactures of) ...... 3 e — 2 ·!—„·e 45 per cent plus 1} 
5: cents per pound, 
Do. (coated with zinc or tin, etc.) ............ bebe 44244177474 6 64 40 te cen — 10 
. und. 
Do. (coated with zine, etc., manufactures of). esse ee eee es per oan and 1% 
penar por ge 
Brass wire, manufactures ot... e ee 22222466. 40 per cent plus 11 
i cents per pound, 
Copper wire, manufactures o . 444 „˖ „per cent plus 1} 
cents per pound, 
Corset clasps, corset steels, and sheet steel in strips, et „„ 2 2.45 percent............ 
Do. (manufactures of) 45 per cent plus 1} 
n 
Do. (cold rolled, etc., blued, brightened, tempered, etc.) ........ 45 per cent plus 1 cent 


per pound. 


24 cents per pound 
2 cents per pound 
8 cents per pound. 
21 cents per pound... 


40 per cent 


40 per cent plus 1} 
cents per pound, 
40 per cent plus 4% 
cent per pound: 

40 per cent plus 1), 
cents per pound, 

40 per cent plus 1} 
cents per pound. 
40 per cent plus 1} 
cents per pound. 
40 per cent 
40 per cent plus 1} 
cents per pound. 
40 per cent plus fs 
cent per pound, 


Percent- 
age of re- 
uction. 


288 


8888 


eeoseE ee SS BSR BBN N EBENBRE SSR NSERRR SSS 


eegneP ee 
SSE 


— 


Peeeent 
88 SSA R= 
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Estimate of reductions in duties ef H. R. 1438 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, etc.—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES on- continued. 


Para- Rates of duty— 


uction. 


Senate bill. 


Not smaller than No. 13 Z TASET EE EE eents per pound cents pat pound . 24 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge 2 cents per pound 11.36 
Manufactures of— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire FFF cents per pound 9.26 
e ten ine te An = i — — 2.25 
er 0. !! — — SE k 
Wire rope and wire strand: og ar 
of iron and steel wire— ] 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire —.— ——̃ — vat saar ana 22.22 
Smaller than No. 13 and not smal. than No. 16 wire gauge A cents per pound 20. 00 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge „% .. 3 cents per pound. 16. 67 
All valued more than 4 cents per pound 6.10 
All valued more than 4 cents per pound, n. s. p. r...... 45 per cent plus 1 cent. doo 13.64 
Made of iron or steel wire, coated with zine, etc.— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire — „5—— SE cents per pound 20. 41 
Smaller tan No. 18 and not er than No. 16 wire — aa cents per pound 18.52 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge 4 ͤ„. cents per pound. 15.62 
All valued more than 4 cents per pound q. B 5.28 
136 | Steel ingots, 4.54 


cogged blooms and slabs, etc., 
or coated with zinc, fad saw piatos of st 


36. 84 
31.81 
—— 38.38 
een 
— — 20. 59 
cents per pound 18, 42 
Í 19, 44 
14.00 
12. 07 
13.33 
25.00 
8.33 
25.00 
145 Cast-iron pipe of every description 37. 50 
146 Cast-iron vessels, not above 2 cents 37.50 
b Chiseled, drilled, „or 12.50 
a Malleable-iron 3 n. S. p. f mp 
Hollow ware, glazed, or 
. of iron or steel: | 
149 | Not less than # inch in diameter 5 1} cents per pound ... feens per pound ----- 
Less PEEN [reset per Eaa ea ab pe pen en ——— z cents per pound ... cents per pound 
| Less than 3 inch and not less than yẹ inch in diameter cesessanassswuseu Ii cents per pound 13 
150 Boiler tubes, fi or stays, ete.: 
1 diameter 2 cents per pound 
1 Table carving, eoo ke’, eto., knives, forks, and steels, cto. 
With handles of mother-of- pearl, shell, or ivory (silver, etc.) ........... a ats cents per piece and | 14 cents Son and 15 9. 30 
per cent. cen 
With handles of deerhorn Sine SAS Soe aR Pe ee See eS — ices per piece and 10 Cents each and 15 12.67 
cen 
With handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin material. 5 cents per pi piece and | 4 ents Sani and 15 14.31 
per cent. cen 
8 —ů — 3533 E Y AEAN I cents per and + none each and 15 26.14 
15 per een per cent. 
unting, plumbers’, painters’, etc., knives, gte. : 
Butoi ith handi dies of erred Pon Pearl, snail or ivory (silver, eto.) enews) 10. —— per per rene and | 14 cents each and 15 8.91 
een 
With handles of deerhorn ...........-. . mane 12 cents per iece and 10 Cents = and 15 14.11 
T cen cen 
With handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin material. 5 cents per 1 wate and 15. 41 
With handles of any other material. 3 1ieents per and 25.25 
T cen 
154 file blanks, and floats: 55 
Taches in length and under 5222 dole caused panne —— 2 -. b 30 cents per dozen... 50.79 
Over 2} and not over 44 inches in length. — ERN 50 cents per dozen 52.82 
3 Ores fe ana andes T manas opat ropes 33 75 cents per dozen 54.27 
Nails ant spikes, cu of fron and stoei GR r SAn AEE p eet AE Pom esie misa 33. 33 
horseshoe, hob, an: an coer ens cents per pound 83.33 
156 Nails wire, i Na ec ep 
Hes Not = Paan POON and not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge 9 — — Paar M — — 
of wroug n or . cen cen „und 
1 of wrought iron or steel. Ta ee „ . 3 25. 00 
Horse, 5 — or vines ok eee teen Or ee sane ocnaccacon scenes cons cocooctacsn sO eee 8 25. 00 
162 | * brads, or spri 
ot exceeding 1 ä —— T eents per pound. . eent per pound 50. 00 
y FFF I cents per pound. 2? cent per pound 50. 00 
( - 2 cents per pound und 37. 50 
166 | Saws: 
20.00 
16.67 
16. 67 
20.00 
6 cents per linear foot. 25, 00 
Steel band saws, eto nenencecencccccemceceesnccsencesancacsccesecsesanesscen-| 10 ents perpoundand | 6-cents per pound and 23. 22 
. 20 per cent, 20 per cent. 
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Estimate of reductions in duties of H. R. 1488 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, ete.—Contmued. 
SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES o- continued. 


8 ioe 
gra ports, 
& el Article. by value, 
ate bill. 1907. 
167 | Screws, wood: 
Over inch and not more than 1 inch in length ............... 22 8k Cents per da...) 8 ö 
Over Linch and not more than 2 inches in length. 6 cents per pound... 5 cen 16. 67 $107.00 
More than 2 inches in Tength .................- 4 cents per pound 5 12. 50 86. 00 
169 | Wheels, or paris of, et .sces.e00e 1} cents per pound .. 1} cents 16. 67 153, 550. 00 
Ingots, etc., for railway wheels or tires, etc . I cents per pound. 1 cent Se ee 
170 | Aluminum: > 
In crude form, ete = 8 cents per pound ....| 7 cents 12.50 | 258,601.40 
Plates, sheets, ete .. 13 cents per pound. Il cents 15.38 7, 833.00 
176 | Silver leaf in packs: Of 500 Iea ves „„ „„ 75 Cents per pack. 33.33 804. 00 
178 Hooks and eyes, metallic, ete . ts 17.55 $4, 702. 00 
18k | Monazitesand and thorite ............scscccncscsccccecsccesccscnecee’: = a 
186 SERTO barettes, bars, ete., not jewel. 3 45 per cent... 40 per cent i r 
191 Zine: 
TTTTTThVTTTTTTVTTTTbTTVWWWT＋TſTſſTTVTTVTTTT＋T＋TT—＋ͤT＋TTTW„„ A 33.33 95, 069. 00 
Ei DOON scien weeteusonkuaeaadenseneaeoauees $ 87.50 5, 256. 
194 | Cash registers, linot and all t eS Se eee 
195 | Aluminum rope (made from alumin 11.98 1,913.00 
196 | Timber: 
Round, used for spars, ete... 50. 00 $25, 902. 86 
Hewn, squared, or sided, ete.. — do do 50. 00 49, 811. 78 
197 | Lumber: 
Boards, planks, etc., whitewood, ete.— 
Not planed or finished. le 50.00 211, 967. 74 
Planed or finished on two sides >- 25. 00 12, 302. 00 
Pla ned on one side and tongued prt fhe S 
Planed on two sides and tongued groo 00 e 
Sawed lumber n. o. p. f.— 
Not planed or finished «7 —— 50. 00 14, 623, 256. 00 
Pianed or finished on one side 40.00 239, 649. 28 
Planed or finished on two sides 83. 33 48, 348. 91 
or ed on three sides 28.57 34. 00 
Planed or finished on four sides 25. 00 1, 224. 00 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved ... 33.33 83, 415. 75 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved .. 28. 57 15, 482. 78 
200 | Paving posts, railroad ties, Cte ......s.ccccccccescncncasccccaccnccwcccesne 50. 00 570, 323. 41 
201 Clapbeards: 
PIO. fic adadeucomenuentonsen 8 EA — — — — — e ee $i per thousand ...... 33.33 7, 891. 20 
— — die lasses UDs pes —— 33.33 149, 609. 30 
. 100. 00 16, 620. 34 
20.00 | 1,736, 525,17 
| 


SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 


232 | Corn meal 20 cents per bu. ot 48 IbS 40centsper100pounds 4.00 $87.50 
258 Pease, bushel...| 25 cents per bushel... 87.50 2, 910. 03 
262 | Seeds: Celery at eon 51.07 92. 95 
Canary do : 100.00 | 9, 145. 00 

266 | Fish; Anchovies, ete., in other packages 25.00 105. 452. 50 
286 Tallow 33.33 29, 733. 00 
Wool grease, ete., crude and not refined OLOO 2: 

292 | Starch, all other than potato e t per pound. 33. 33 „978. 00 
DCC A d I cents per pound... 25.00 | 142,320.00 


€on 
. Do. (reciprocity 
In bottles ve jugs, con 


SCHEDULE J—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


$84 | Yarns, of jute, single, finer than 5 lea or number —— — cece per cent 80 per cent. 14. . 
— Cables and cordage composed of istle or tampico fiber, ca . 1 eent per pound. 4 cent per pound. 00 223 87.50 
13 cents per pound .. 10 cents per pound 28. 08 8, 159. 00 
101 cents per pound ..| 133 cents per pound.. 17.91 1,017.00 

337 7 cents per pound .. cents — 25 $ 
2 | Yarns ax, hen per pound 14. 14, 395. 00 

Made of thread, twines, etc., not finer than D Sects a 

5 lea or number DERT RS TANS 1 cen 10 cents a 8 , 205. 

and 25 percent. and 20 percent. as N 


None. 
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Estimate of reductions in duties of H. R. 1438 as reported from the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, ete.— continued. 
SCHEDULE J—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES or- continued. 


Rates of duty— 5 ; ‘Total 
Article. of re- Poe 
uction. 71907 - 
338 | Gill 2 ete.—Continued. 
read, twine, etc.—Continued. 
8 JJJ/%Cõö³ĩ5¹84-‚Ä DQ 3 222 13 cents per pound | 10% cents per pound 21.01 81.00 
and 25 per cent. and 20 per cent. 
[Senate rate on this gill netting is 3 cents per pound and 5 pe cent less 
than the present rate for each corresponding lea or number of the thread 
from which made.] 
40 ts, etc., of flax, ete.: 
Jalue not exceeding 15 cents per square yard 5 5 cents per square | 4 cents 18 square 17. 42 359. 00 
yard and 5 per cent. yard and 80 per cent. 
Valued over 15 cents per square yard S e „ 33 10 cents Te square | 8 cents par square 16.43 71, 361.00 
% vurd and 35 per cent. yard an ee 
$41 Hose, hydraulic, te 33 7 20 cents per pound .. 15 cents per nae 25. 00 1, 758. 00 
343 | Oilcloths, etc., 12 feet and over in widtit nn 2 Sed r square 12 cents 127 34. 65 89, 396. 00 
and 20 per cent. yard an 15 percent, 
SCHEDULE L—SILKS AND SILK GOODS. 
$92 | Silk per manufactured from cocoons, ettgn menu ͤ ⸗««d 40 cents per sn 35 cents per pound 12.50 $295. 05 
895 | Plushes on which ordinary duty does not amount to 50 per cent. 50 r p $1.85 yond 90 11, 481. 00 
Other, on which ordinary duty does not amount to 50 per cent . RTTA RTE do 40. 64 453. 06 
Fabrics weighing not over į ounce per square yard ................... — essea 11.11 459, 925. 00 
Handkerch: 
Not 8 or hemmed only 
en 15.25 8, 520. 00 
Dyed or 8 in the piece 18.41 4, 282. 00 
We rel 1} ounces to 8 ounces— 
in the piece, ete., containing over 45 per cent in weight of silk...| $3 p pound 32. 83 3, 151.00 
3 in the thread, ete, , containing 30 per cent to 45 percent in weight | $1.30 per poun 10.71 9. 00 
Hemstite tti ete.— 
Weighing } ounce to 1} ounces per square yard. boiled off ...............-.. $3 per pema and 10 | 60per cent. 5.50 20, 304. 00 
cen 
Weighing 1} ounces to 8 ounces per square , dyed in the piece, etc., pS 
containing over 45 per cent in weight of s˙xũ .“). ee CP E T A Onenn 8 23.2 4, 133. 00 
SCHEDULE M—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS. 
405 3 paper, book paper, ete.: 
fab te 20 cents per pound .............--essseees . soa i Cent per pound cent per pound .... 25.00 $3, 634. 00 
Valued above 3 and not above 4 cents per pound ......... . ws cent per pound cent per pound d... S E . 
408 ee panis ete.: 
on papon oi ete.— 
“Exceeding 95 to zits inch in thickness— 
Square hep „ 8 5 8 cents per pound... 7 cents per pound 12.50 423, 019. 00 
ceeding 400 square inches 3 Koani 8 | 35 per cent. | RGT. A er 52.17 9, 764. 62 
SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES. 
= | sas eg er 20 nts 0 less per pound . 4 cents per d 2 ts pound 50. 00 8291. 00 
cents or less per pound ....... * e pound . 2 cen sax 5 8 
Valued over 20 cents per pound .................--00 e a E E R merce 6 cents per pound .... vente pox — 33. 33 213, 303. 00 
; 25.00 | 197, 816. 00 
25.00 10, 183. 00 
15.25 15, 982. 00 
14.28 101, 482. 57 
an 14.28 14, 083. 00 
441 Haircloth, known as crinoline 20. 00 347. 00 
442 a bonnets, ete., of fur, ete.: 
| alued not over $5 per dozen wpdanecocescosccscnces oecunsavasccecnsadsasove 24 $2 per — and 20 . 34.92 4,907. 25 
per cen per 
Valued $5 to $10 per dozen cance —— eee $3 ae aos and 20 8 and 15 25. 00 77,155. 41 
per ce 
Valued $10 to $20 per dozen dade: 8 5 eccsccceeee.| per —.— and 20 54 per de dozen and 15 21.76 69, 032. 24 
per cent. 
Valued over $20 per dozen SapeuacdhonnbedtaUenwuckcabeaaaunenl We, DOE Soa and 20 2.92 82, 402. 44 
t 75.00 61,739.11 
3 25.00 | 2,167, 945. 75 
N 25.00 1, 231, 809. 25 
W 25.00 246,854.60 
Skins dressed 3 other than cha moss 8 25.00 806, 589. 75 
Skins for moroceo— | 
. T I OTI E e T NAE T ENS r CE TEE E EA 25. 00 41, 697. 58 
CC W 5 9 8 | 10 per cent 60.00 3, 112, 821. 75 
Patent leather, ete.— 
Weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen skins 18.31 216, 118. 00 
Weighing 10 pounds to 25 pounds per dozen skins 13.07 92, 185. 00 
Pianoforte leather S 
Boots and shoes 40. 00 164, 509. 30 
Shoe laces ........ 25, 20 343. 
453 . Harnesses, ete .... 22. 22 160, 632. 83 
462 S eto 25. 00 2, 544, 262, 08 
8 do. ude à 25. 00 9, 138. 00 
468 i CTT . PAS G e 8 25. 00 23, 643. 70 


a Estimated, -~ bAmendment to be submitted by committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gavirncer in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will state that it was my purpose to address 
myself to this amendment—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Guggenheim Page 
Bacon e Heyburn 
Beveridge Crawford Hughes Perkins 
Borah Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. les 
1 Cummins Johnston, Root 
Briggs Curtis Jones Smoot 
Bristow Davis Kean Stone 
Brown Dick La Follette Sutherland 
Bulkeley Dillingham Taliaferro 
Burkett Dolliver M ber Tillman 
Burnham du Pont McEnery Warner 
Burrows Fletcher Warren 
Burton Flint Nelson ‘Wetmore 
Carter Foster Newlands 
Chamberlain Gallinger Overman 
Clapp Gore Owen 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will state that it will be impossible for 
me at this hour to conclude my remarks to-day, and if it does 
not put the chairman of the committee to any special or great 
inconvenience—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will request that he take up some other 
item of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, that is quite agreeable to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there are several verbal 
changes, and two or three changes in rates which the Com- 
mittee on Finance have decided should be made in the silk 
schedule. The phraseology in several paragraphs is defective, 
and I think perhaps that I might offer this modification, and 
have it read. I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cuts] to some of the changes which have been made 
in the velvet provisions. The only changes made are reductions 
and changes in phraseology. I offer this now as a substitute 
for the proposition as originally introduced, and I ask that it 
may be read. I shall not ask to have it acted on to-night. I 
ask the Senator from Iowa to examine it before morning, so 
that he can see the changes which have taken place. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope that, after it has been read, it may 
be printed, so that we may examine it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is already in print, and I send a copy of 
it to the ‘Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island submits an amendment, which will be stated. - 

The SECRETARY. On page 135, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert: 


SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS. 
392. Silk rtially manufactured from cocoons or from waste silk, 
sng nob further ađvanced or manufactured than carded or combed silk, 
cents per 


pound. 
393. 5 snk or scha silk yarn, valued at not exc 
ppe y —5 55 


TE 


te and oe 8585 hie 45 cents Ter — —.— = = 
— one-hun hs o cen exc ng No. 

45 cents per pound, and in addition th thereto fifteen’ one-hundredths 
a 5 cent per number per pound; if advanced beyond the condition of 
singles by grouping or twistin two or more yarns toge on all num- 
bers up to and noodig No. , 50 cents per pound, and in addition 


Pere 2 5 eee ths of 95 ‘cent oe i number per pound; exceed- 
ing N cents per pound, addition ereto fifteen 
. oe 1 cent per number per pound; if valued at exceeding 


205, 55 cents per nr and dn 
of i cent r = r per pound; exceedi E he 205, 55 cents per 
pound, and in addition P thereto oe * dredths of 1 cent per 


mee per bound if advanced 


d; exceeding No. 205. 
teen pne-hundredths of 1 
n r per poun ie Bd 
fieachea, or dy T pera SKOTO — pinged — es iy or hoe ativan 
ping or twisting . — Sine 
fo and « naang No. 2 


er pound; exceedin 5.35 eo oe pound, and in a 
tion a ek nd — — of 1 cent per Paomber per pound; if 


per pound, and in 


5 eo 7 ber — — Ne 205, 60 —.— und. i 

cen number per ex 5, cen po an 

în adait dition thereto Roe one-hundredths of 1 cent umber per 

if valued at exceeding $1 per 8 5 — bleached, or dyed, 

on Poppins, <0 aponle, or les or not advanced be- 

yond the con n of sin, by pi or twisting two or more 

yarns together, on all num up and ud No. 205, 65 cents 
and addition thereto ten one- ths of 1 cent 


n pound ; exceedin 
ton. thereto aifteen ODEN 


70 cents per pound, oo n 
cent per 5 
cents per 


no case 
skein, —.— on a “ean aces — yal rds 8 is * = = 
arrese cops, ap spools, or beams. But in no case 


shall 
e goods e this paragraph pay less rate of duty than. 374 

a cent F valorem. 

Thrown silk in 1255 zum. if a lige eee 50 cents par fi if tram 


E aar of manufac- 
cents per pound. 
sae te of any "ection, fin 


ins, cops, spools, or s 
395. Velvets, chenilles, and other pile fabrics, not pages provided 
= in this section, cut or — composed wh olly or ‘hief value of 


‘more picks per tach, or if all the filling 
Is not cotton, $2.75 > per po if having 130 alt per inch or less, 
and if all the cotton, — per 2 1 the fore; weigh- 
ing less 4 8 square y . lushes, cut 
or uncut, composed wholly or —— N vi 555 0 hes opps ens not — 5 
than 93 ounces per square 240 per pound weig 
9% ounces per square yard, 2.40 per pound. Measuremen ate Wc 
tain widths of goods for mining weight per square yard of the 


levied upon the total weight of goods, including the selv 
pea pote between “plushes” and velvets shall be determined by 


1 of the pile; those having pile exceeding one-seventh of an 
inch in length, to be taken as lushes; those having pile one-seven 
of 1 inch or less in length, shall taken as ‘“‘yelvets.” The dis- 
tance from the end of the pile to the bottom of pick 
shall ered as the length of the pile. Velvet or plush ribbons, 
or other pile fabrics not over 12 inches and not less than three-fourths 
of 1 inch in width, cut or — 8 of which silk is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, not 8 grona for in this section, contain- 

no silk except that in = and selvedges; if plack, pr 17 5 
pound; if other than black, $ $1. 1115 ‘pound; if contai 

the pile and selvedges black, 82 per ponia other th 
black, 7 — 2 — pound; 3 one-fourth of inch or fraction 


ally 
ounce 


ced by any process o A re 
rinted in the piece, $3.50 per pound; if or ue 


8 or if dyed ty 

more than -thi of i oa but not more than 1 ounce 
square yard; if in the gum, 2.65 per pound; if ungummed, wholly or 
in „ $8 per pound; if 


advanced Le y process of manu- 


more th 
if in the gum, 5 50 
9288 = per > N it Fart At pang 
erwise, 


pound; if w 
square yard 


ounces 


= 70 cents ons 8 if un 
or if further a process o 
or if dyed or printed in 1 85 cents per po 
more She ces 20 per 3 Aer no Ks 
if in 

rocess of 3 or eee 
pound; if containin silk: 


dyed or 10 pound ir containin 
40 per cent, but not more per cent in weight silk; if in 

the gum, $1.25 1 per pound ; — 8 wholly or in part, Se if farther 

advan 


process of — or otherwise 


; if conta! 
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cent in weight of silk; if in the gum, 81.10 per pound; if ungummed, 
wholly or in part, or if further advanced b. sy process of manufac- 
ture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the piece, $1.30 per pound ; 
if . more than 50 per cent in weight of silk, or if wholly 
of silk; if in the gum, $2. per pound; if ungummed, wholly or in 
part, or if further advanced by any process of manufacture, or other- 
wise, or if dyed or printed the piece, $2.75 per pound. Woven 
fabrics in the piece, composed wholly or of chief value of silk, if dyed 
in the thread or yarn, and the hn is not increased in dyeing be- 
yond the original weight of raw silk, if containing less than 80 per 
r pound; if containing more than 30 per cent 

but not more than 45 per cent in weight of silk, $1.60 per pound; if 
containing more than 45 per cent in weight of silk, $3 per pound; if 
weight is increased in dyeing beyond the original weight of raw silk; 
if weighing more than one-third of 1 ounce, but not more than 1 ounce, 
pr uare yard; if black ace t selvedges), $2.25 per pound; if other 
han black, $3 per pound; if we gpn more than 1 ounce, but not more 
than 14 ounces per square yard; if black 8 t selyedges), $2 per 
und; if other than black, $2.75 per pound; ie. wei g more than 

4 but not more than 24 ounces per square yard; black (except 

selvedges), $1.80 per pound; if other than black, $2.50 per pound; if 
weighing more than 11 but not more than 2 ounces per eg 5 — yard ; 
if black 8 selyedges), $1.65 per pound; if other than black, $2.25 
per pound; weighing more than 2 but not more than 8 ounces per 
ogoare yard, and if containing not more than 30 per cent in weight 
of silk; if black (except selvedges), 75 cents per pound, if other than 
black, 90 cents B ipa! pound; if containing more than 30 per cent but 
not more than 45 per cent in weight of silk; if black (except selvedges), 
$1.10 per pound; if other than ing 


cent in silk, $1.25 


lack, $1.30 per pound; if conta’ 


more than 45 per cent in weight of silk but not more than 60 per cent; 
if black eer a . $1.40 per pound; if other than black, $1.60 
ig pound; containing more than per cent in weight of silk, or 


the 4 52 if black (except selvedges), $1.80 
er pound ; if other than black, $2.50 per pound; if having more than 
80 but not more than 460 single threads to the inch in the warp; 
if black L selvedges), $2 per pound; if other than black, $2.75 
per pound; if having more than 460 single threads to the inch in the 
warp; if black (except . $ .25 per pound; if other than 
black, $3 per pound; if print in e warp and weighing not more 
than 14 ounces per square yard, $3.50 per pound; weighing more than 
13 but not more than 2 ounces per square yard, $3.25 per und; 
weighing more than 2 ounces por square yard, $2.75 per pound. But 
in no case shall any goods made on Jacquard looms or any goods con- 
taining more than one color in the filling, or any of the goods enu- 
merated in this paragraph, including such as have india rubber as a 
component material, pay a less rate of duty than 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

396. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed wholly or in chief value of 
silk, finished or unfinished, if cut, not hemmed or hemmed only, shall 
pay 50 per cent ad valorem; if such handkerchiefs or mufflers are hem- 
stitched or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or have drawn threads, 
or are embroidered in any manner, whether with an initial letter, mono- 
gram, or otherwise, by hand or machinery, or are tamboured, appliquéed, 
or having tucking or insertion, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

897. Ribbons, bandings, including hatbands, beltings, bindings, all of 
the foregoing not exceeding 12 inches in width, and if with fast edges, 
bone casings, braces, cords, cords and tassels, garters, gorings, suspend- 
ers, tubings, and webs and webbings, composed wholly or in chief value 
of silk, and whether composed in any part of india rubber or otherwise, 
if not embroidered in any manner, by hand or machinery, 50 per cent 
ad yalorem. 

398. Laces, edgings, insertings, galloons, flouncings, neck rufflings, 
ruchings, braids, fringes, trimmings, ornaments, nets or nettings, veils 
or veilings, and articles made wholly or in part of any of the foregoing, 
or of chiffons, embroideries and articles embroidered by hand or ma- 
chinery, or tamboured or appliquéed, clothing ready made, and articles 
of wearing apparel of every description, including knit goods, made up 
or manufactured in whole or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
facturer ; all of the foregoing composed of silk, or of silk and metal, or 
of which silk is the component material of chief value, whether in part 
of india rubber or otherwise and braid composed in part of india rub- 
ber, not specially provided for in this section, and silk goods orna- 
mented with beads or spangles, 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
articles comer wholly or in chief value of any of the materials or 

oods dutiable under this paragraph BRALI pay, not less than the rate of 
duty imposed upon such materials or goods by this section: Provided 
(enen; That tamboured or appliquéed articles or fabrics shall pay no 
ess rate of duty than that imposed upon the material if not so tam- 
boured or appliquéed. 

399. All manufactures of silk, or of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, including such as have india rubber as a com- 
ponent material, not specially 8 for in this section, 50 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That all manufactures of silk enumerated under 
any paragraph of this schedule, if composed in any part of wool, shall 
be classified and assessed for duty as manufactures of wool. 

400. In ascertaining the weight of silk under the provisions of this 
schedule, either in the threads, yarns, or fabrics, the weight shall -be 
taken in the condition in which found in the goods, without deductions 
therefrom for any dye, coloring matter, or other foreign substance or 
material. In ascertaining the number of single-warp threads to the 
inch under the provisions of this schedule, the number of all warp 
single or two or more ply threads shall be determined by the singles. 

01. Yarns, threads, filaments of artificial or imitation silk, or of 
artificial or imitation horsehair, by whatever name known, and by 
whatever process made, if in the form of singles, 45 cents per pound; 
if in the form of tram, 50 cents und; if in the form o Mi seg 
60 cents per pound: Provided, That no case shall any yarns, threads, 
or filaments of artificial or imitation silk or imitation horsehair, or 
any yarns, threads, or filaments made from waste of such materials, 
pay a less rate of duty than 30 per cent ad valorem; braids, laces, 
embroideries, galloons, neck rufflings, ruchings, fringes, trimmings, 
beltings, cords, tassels, ribbons, or other articles or fabrics composed 
wholly or in chief value of yarns, threads, filaments, or fibers of artl- 
ficial or imitation silk or of artificial or imitation horsehair, by what- 
ever nam known, and PA whatever process made, 45 cents per pound, 
and in adlition thereto, per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I shall not call this up for action now, but 
when I do I shall explain the changes which have taken place, 
As I have stated, they are mostly changes in phraseology. The 
oniy changes in rates are reductions upon some of the velvet 

tems. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance whether there will be printed a com- 
parison between the schedule as now framed and the proposed 
law that will take the place of the tariff now in force? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean the provisions that 
are already in the bill as reported from the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean the same comparison which has 
already been instituted between the bill as reported and the 
Dingley rates which we have. In so far as there has been a 
change of duties, will the Committee on Finance present a simi- 
lar comparison? This is a complicated schedule, and it is a 
little difficult to those who have not given a great deal of study 
to the matter to make that comparison. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be easier to have a comparison made 
and printed between the paragraphs as originally reported from 
io ommes on Finance and the proposition which is now 
made. 

_I think perhaps that had better be ordered. We will have 
that printed, so that Senators can see the changes which have 
been made from our original report. It will be impossible to 
have any sort of a comparison that would be intelligible between 
this plan of assessing duties and the original law, for the reason 
that they are based upon an entirely different plan, These 
duties are entirely specific. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the others are compound. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The committee did institute that comparison? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. I can state in general terms what the 
differences are, and I shall do so when the matter is up for 
consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as the changes now made are con- 
cerned, the committee will compare them with the original re- 
port, so they can be seen at a glance? : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I will have this printed as an amend- 
ment. I ask that it may be printed as an amendment to the 
bill, with the changes printed in italics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator, I desire to ask that certain amendments which I propose 
to offer may lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have several suggested changes, largely 
of a verbal character, which I think might be disposed of now. 
I think there will be no objection to any of them, I send the 
amendments to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] requests that the amendments which he submitted may 
be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. BACON. Yes, sir; in order that I may offer them at the 
proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to move an amendment on page 8, 
line 16. I ask first that the vote by which the paragraph was 
agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the paragraph was agreed to will be reconsidered. - The 
Chair -hears none, The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 16, after the word “ gelatin,” 
it is proposed to strike out the comma and the word “ edible.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 40 I withdraw the committee 
amendment, or I will ask that it be disagreed to. The para- 
graph has been passed over in this case. I think it has never 
been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 23, paragraph 40, the Com- 
mittee on Finance reported an amendment to strike out the 
words “one dollar and fifty,” and to insert “ seventy-five.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the proposition, Mr. President? 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the amendment heretofore pro- 
posed by the committee may be disagreed to. It amounts to the 
same thing. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment can not be 
withdrawn. The Chair will put the question to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCOTT. Am I to understand that that restores the 
duty to $1.50? : 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does. 

I ask that paragraph 49 be amended so as to read as pro- 
posed in the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which paragraph 49 was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island 
will now be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert as a substitute for the House text and the Senate com- 
mittee amendment the following: 

49. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or Japan, and spirit 
varnishes or enamel paints made with varnishes containing 5 per cent 
or more of methyl alcohol, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Tke PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On the same page, in line 24, paragraph 54, 
I move to strike out the words “including oxide of iron pig- 
ment and oxide of iron polishing powder.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be reconsidered. The Senator from Rhode Island 
now offers an amendment to it, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, line 24, strike out the words 
including oxide of iron pigment and oxide of iron polishing 
powder.” 

Mr. BURKETT. Where will those articles come in if those 
words are stricken out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They will come in in the iron paragraph or 
under the chemical paragraph, where they ought to be anyhow. 
They ought not to be here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed (o. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 93, page 23, after line 11, I 
move to insert the words I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the vote whereby the paragraph was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered. The Senator from Rhode Island offers an amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, at the end of paragraph 93 as 
amended, it is proposed to insert a semicolon and the following: 

Electrodes, brushes, plates, and disks, all the foregoing composed 
wholly or in chief value of carbon, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In paragraph 97, on page 26, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] has an amendment to 
offer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk as a substitute for paragraph 97. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 26, in lieu of paragraph 97, as 
printed in the bill, it is proposed to insert: 

. Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and comm ~ 
dir. 150 50 inches, valued at not more than 1A pee a 


13 cents per Pound; valued at more than 13 cents per poun cents 
per pound; above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, valued 
at not more than 11 cents per pound, 1§ cents per pound; valued at 
more than 12 cents per pont 1g cents per pound; above that, and 
not exceeding 720 square inches, valued at not more than 24 cents per 

und, 13 cents per pound; valued at more than 23 cents per pound, 
22 cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 864 square inches. 
valued at not more than 24 cents per pound, 28 cents 


r pound; valued 
at more than 21 cents per pound, 28 cents per pound; REA 


ve that, and 
not execeding 1,200 square inches, valued at not more than 24 cents 
per pound, 2§ cents ber pound; valued at more than 2} cents per 
ound, 24 cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 2,400 square 
nches, valued at not more than 2§ cents per pound, 34 cents per 
pound; valued at more than 28 cents F vied pound, 8§ cents per pound; 
above that, valued at not more than cents per gouna, 31 cents per 
pound; valued at more than 3 cents per pound, 3% cents per pound: 
Provided, That unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window glass, 
imported in boxes, shall contain 50 square feet, as nearly as sizes will 
permit, and the duty shall be computed thereon according to the actual 
weight of glass. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is a very complicated and 
lengthy amendment, and I should be glad to have it explained, 
so as to be informed whether it is an increase or a decrease, 


Mr. ALDRICH. It decreases the duty upon common window 
glass. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the effect on the other kinds of glass? 
There are a large number of classifications not contained in the 
original amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
CumBER] will explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that the 
amendment as sent to the desk includes paragraph 98. Does 
the Senator desire to haye that considered as part of his 
amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; only paragraph 97 at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsBer] as a substitute for paragraph 97. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to this 
amendment if it reduces the duty; and from the mere reading 
at the desk no one can tell what effect it will have upon para- 
graph 97 as it is now in the bill. I think it is only fair that it 
should go over and be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can say, Mr. President, that it reduces 
the duty on all classes of glass from the rates of the Dingley 
law as well as the rates of the pending bill as it came from the 
House, 

Mr. NELSON. On all these brackets? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On all these brackets, as will be sean 
when it is printed. It provides for very slight reductions in the 
higher grades. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It will be remembered that I raised the 
question with reference to the duties on glass in this paragraph. 
I have examined the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. The general tendency of the amendment is to 
reduce the duties upon the low-priced glass, with very slight 
reductions upon the higher-priced glass. While I would have 
been better satisfied if the reductions had been made without 
introducing the element of value into the subject at all, yet, 
upon the whole, I believe that this is a fair reduction of the 
rates on glass of this kind and will fairly meet the demand that 
exists for reduction in common window glass. 

Mr. DICK, Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge of the 
amendment to explain, if he will, the ratio of reduction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can give it. For instance, 
on glass not exceeding 150 square inches the Dingley rate is 13 
cents; the rate as fixed by the bill as it came from the House is 
1% cents; and the amendment makes the rate 13 cents on glass 
valued at not over 14 cents per pound and 1% cents when it is 
of a higher value, the higher value, as has been shown, being 
glass used for pictures mainly, and the other is used in window 
frames, and each of the brackets is divided into those two 
classes. 

We will take the next class, glass over 150 square inches and 
not exceeding 384 square inches, the Dingley rate on which was 
1% cents per pound, and the rate of the House bill was the same. 
The rate as fixed by this amendment is 1§ cents when valued 
at not over 1} cents per pound, and 1% cents if valued at over 
1} cents per pound. You may take each of the brackets as they 
follow on, and in no instance is the rate greater than the rate 
fixed by the House bill, and on the cheaper glass the rate is 
lower than the rate fixed by the House bill. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand, Mr. President, with the per- 
mission of the Senator, the paragraph has been divided into 
two brackets in each case? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. And in each of the first brackets the rate has 
been made lower? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. , 

Mr. NELSON. And the higher brackets have not gone over 
the Dingley rates? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. In the second bracket 
and in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh the rates are 
lower than the Dingley rates, even on the higher grades of glass. 

Mr. DICK. If I understand the Senator correctly, he states 
that all the rates have been reduced both as compared with the 
Dingley law and as compared with the bill as it came from the 
House. Am I right about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Every bracket has been reduced on a por- 
tion of the glass that would come in under that bracket; that is, 
on that which would be denominated “common window glass” 
the rates have all been reduced; and when we get up to the 
larger sizes, they have been reduced both as to the higher and 
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the lower brackets. In other words, an investigation showed 
that the rates could be reduced without injury to the higher 
class on both values; but upon the lower class of glass we 
thought that the rates could not be reduced except as to window 


glass. The amendment may seem to be rather complicated, but 
5 it and explain each subdivision if the Senator 
so desires. 

Mr. DICK. No; I do not care so much about that as to know 
where the deepest cut was made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The deepest cut was made in the larger 

Mr. DICK. But in the effort to equalize, no sizes have been 
increased? 

Mr, McCUMBER. No sizes have been increased. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I do not intend that this amend- 
ment shall be adopted if I can help it. West Virginia has been 
pretty patient. This is one of her chief industries; and I know 
of my own personal knowledge that those engaged in the manu- 
facture of window glass in my State have not only not made 
any money, but that they have been making window glass at a 
loss. Why we should be picked out and discriminated against 
in this bill by a member of the committee, I can not under- 
stand. I shall insist that the amendment go over until we have 
an opportunity to examine it, or I shall try to talk upon it until 
T o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the amendment provides a 
much better adjustment of the rates upon various classes of 
glass than the provision originally presented. It is true that it 
does reduce the duties upon common window glass, but I think 
the reduction has been pretty fairly done and that the rates are 
preserved sufficiently to be protective. I do not think that any 
interest will seriously suffer if this paragraph shall be adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that in no case is the duty less than 100 per cent. 
Take glass valued a not over 13 cents. On such glass the duty 
is 13 cents per pound. That is a pretty fair duty. I appreciate 
the fact that common window glass is sold exceedingly low. 
There is no great demand for glass of 150 square inches; it is 
not used in building homes to any extent. The small-size glass 
is used in factories, mills, and places of that kind. The glass 
provided for in the next bracket below that is used in factories 
and mills as well as in the building of dwelling houses, but in 
no instance do we find the duty much less than 100 per cent on 
that class. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from West Virginia, 
in order to facilitate the transaction of business, that he allow 
this to be agreed to, and if to-morrow morning he finds that he 
is injured, I will be very glad to have the paragraph reopened. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no objection to that, and I do not want 
to be an obstructionist; but I do want to say the fact that the 
Senator from North Dakota informed the Senate that it is 100 
per cent does not make any difference to me. If it takes 200 
per cent to protect the glass industry of my State and other 
States, I am in favor of putting it on. That is no argument at 
all. I know that the window-glass industry is in a languishing 
condition, and I do know those engaged in it have lost money, 
Why should this industry be selected for a reduction? 

I am willing to let this matter go over until to-morrow, with 
the understanding that I shall have the opportunity to call it up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the amendment may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BACON. What is the amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again state the amendment, 

Several Senators. No. 

Mr. BACON. If it is too long to be read 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in regard to window glass. 

Mr. ROOT. Before this matter goes over, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from West Virginia to a fact which 
was well understood when this was up in the Senate before. 
It was generally agreed that the importations of window glass 
which appear in our statistical tables were entirely of glass not 
used for glazing windows, but used for photographic plates and 
in picture frames and for similar purposes, and that there was 
no importation whatever of common window glass. So it 
seemed to be the general understanding that the committee 
would undertake to find a way of discriminating between these 
two different products and would arrange the duties so that the 
smaller duties would be upon the cheaper glass of more com- 
mon use. As the duty now stands, it permits the introduction 
of high-grade glass, coming under the head of window glass, 
and is absolutely prohibitive upon the real window glass. 

This amendment discriminates between the duties, so that 
the duty upon the high-grade glass, of which there is already a 


1 


large importation, will be left practically as it is, and the duty 
upon the low-grade glass, which is now practically prohibited, 
shall be reduced, so that it will practically have the same rela- 
tion to the production and importation of that kind of glass that 
the other duty has to the high grade of glass. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if I understood correctly the 
Senator who introduced this amendment, he said that the 
amendment would reduce all sizes, kinds, and characters of 
window glass. There have been several weeks of discussion 
here on the tariff bill, and I am glad in one sense that the com- 
mittee is willing at last to agree with the gentlemen who have 
been trying to revise downward, and it happens to be on window 
glass, a product of an industry in my State that is languishing 
now, as I stated before, and can scarcely keep its head above 
water. I do not think that is fair. Of course there must be 
a victim. There has to be a reduction downward. Now, I 
suppose they have struck the place where the victim is to be 
offered up as a sacrifice. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says the trade in window 
glass is languishing. I want to ask the Senator if it is lan- 
guishing by reason of the importation of window glass or its 
overproduction. If I understand correctly, there are no importa- 
tions whatever of this lower class of glass. I do understand 
there is an overproduction at the present time. 

Mr. SCOTT. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing 
always to accommodate the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
a gentleman who has been overworked, and who I know has 
done the very best he could for us all. But I want it distinctly 
understood that it goes over, so far as I am concerned, with 
the privilege, when I see the amendment in print, to ask, if I 
object to it, that it be reconsidered, and that there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was my statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question then is—— 

Mr. DICK. The chairman of the committee can speak for 
himself with reference to that single objection. But somebody 
else can make it. The Senator from West Virginia reserves 
no right except that which the chairman of the committee, in 
making this concession, is willing to surrender. I see no ad- 
vantage to the committee in having it at once agreed to, if the 
privilege is to be open to have it reconsidered when once the 
amendment is printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may go over, in order that it 
may be disposed of. I am anxious to get ahead with the bill. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent that the schedule, or the paragraph 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. May go over until to-morrow. 
the absence of objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 71, paragraph 208, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. z 

The SECRETARY. On page 71, paragraph 208, line 19, after 
the word “cane,” insert the words “or reeds; ” and in line 22, 
strike out “ twenty-five,” and insert “ twenty.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. The words “or reeds” are in the para- 
graph now. What is the change? 

Mr. LODGE and others. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in line 19, after the word “cane” to 
insert “or reeds.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In lines 23 and 24, strike out “forty-five” 
and insert “forty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Are there other amendments to 
this paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I wish to ask if paragraph 207 has not 
been passed over? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On the first reading it was. With- 
out objection, paragraph 208 as amended is agreed to. No 
objection is heard. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to ask the chairman a question. If I 
recollect aright, I have a promise out from him. I refer to 
paragraph 199, in reference to brier root, where I am trying to 
get in my laurel root, of which to make pipes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator has a right to go back 
to that whenever he feels like. However, I will ask that the 
amendment which I send up be considered. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 210, page 72, line 3, after the 
word “blinds,” insert “ baskets.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SECRETARY. In line 5—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I will now offer my amendment to paragraph 
199, by consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will take it up later. 

Mr. SCOTT. I always get that. 

The Secretary. In line 5, strike out the words “natural or 
raw; and in lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the words “if stained, 
dyed, painted, printed, pelished, grained, or creosoted, 40 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out paragraph 212. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Minnesota to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SCOTT. Now, will the Senator allow me to offer an 


amendment to paragraph 199, on page 70? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not the amendment which he suggested, 
because the committee will take it up and consider it; but if he 
has another, I will be very glad to have him offer it. 

In paragraph 260 I offer an amendment which makes some 
modifications both in rates and in language. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is interested in this amendment, and I ask 
him tq give attention to it while it is being read. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of paragraph 260, as printed in the 
bill, it is proposed to insert: 

260. Stocks, cuttings, or seedlings of Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb or 
Mazzard cherry, Manetti multifiora and briar rose, 3 years old or less, 
$1 per thousand plants; stocks, cuttings, or seedlings of r, appl 
quince, and the St. Julien plum, and evergreen seedlings, years ol 
or less, $2 per thousand plants; rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown 
on their own roots, 4 cents each; stocks, cuttings, and seedlings of all 
fruit and ornamental trees, deciduous and ever n, shrubs and vines, 
and all trees, shrubs, plants, and vines commonly known as “ nursery 
or “ greenhouse ” stock, not specially provided for in this section, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not understand this para- 
graph. After we pass line 15 there are duties imposed upon 
general classes of plants, and I presume there is a good reason 
for the special duties upon those found in lines 10, 11, 12, 13. 
14, and 15. But it seems there are certain particular varieties 
of plum trees and cherry trees which are selected for this duty. 
As to pear, apple, and quince, they are general, and as to all 
other classes they seem to be general. But there is no duty on 
plum trees generally. There are, however, two or three kinds of 
plum trees selected, and upon them a duty is placed. I sup- 
pose it is quite a trivial matter. Still it is something out of the 
ordinary, to my mind. I have no doubt there is an explanation 
for it, and I should be very glad if the Senator would give it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The designations which the Senator alludes 
to are the present law and have been for some time. There are 
some few designations of important plum trees or trees of vari- 
ous kinds that are new, and it is thought best by the people 
interested 

Mr. BACON. I can not hear the Senator to save my life. I 
beg his pardon. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The men who are interested in nurseries 
have asked the committee to make these changes, to designate 
certain trees and shrubs and plants which are not designated in 
the paragraph as it stands. 

So far as the rates are concerned, I think they are without 
exception reductions. The Senator from Kansas can give us 
some information on the subject. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know that I made myself entirely 
clear to the Senator. I am not objecting to the rate, although 
it may be high. I do not know. I have not examined it. 

The only fact that struck me was that whereas as to other 
plants the imposition of a duty is general, when you come to 
plum trees the amendment picks out two or three particular 
classes of plum trees. If it said plum trees, just as it says 
pear and quince trees, I would not ask any questions. But my 
curiosity was excited to know what there was in this particular 
variety of plum trees which entitled them to a duty when the 
other plum trees did not have a duty imposed. 

Mr. ALDRICH, They are 3-year old trees; rare trees; that 
is all. . 

Mr. BACON. If they are rare, that is the very reason why 
they should come in free, instead of being selected to pay a 
duty. Although of course I know that the committee has had 
no such desire, it looks very much to me as though some of 
these horticulturists or those interested in fruit trees must have 
a particular interest in a particular kind of plum tree. I can 
not imagine anything else. If there is any other good reason, 
I will be very willing to accept it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BACON, I do. 


Mr. CURTIS. This amendment was suggested by the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. Its object is to change from 
the mixed specific and ad valorem duty of the Dingley law to a 
specific duty. I do not know why certain plum trees are named, 
unless the nurserymen desire protection against the importation 
of those varieties. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to know from the Senator whether 
there is any reason why these plum trees should have a pro- 
tective duty other than plum trees generally? Why not have 
all plum trees included, unless it be that there is some par- 
ticular interest in that kind of a tree. 

Mr. CURTIS. I regret not to be able to give the Senator the 
information he desires. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think there is any doubt about the 
fact—of course I am not going to offer any amendment—that 
8 has got a special job in this particular class of plum 

ee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It may be a political plum tree. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly. They seem to be given out here with 
a good deal of freedom and very much partiality. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, Mr. President, in all seriousness, so far 
as plum trees are concerned, I have not the data. I proposed 
the amendment at the request of the nurserymen’s association. 
The data furnished me was turned over to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I notice that these plum trees were specifically 
named.in the Dingley law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the amendment may be agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. Without 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Georgia was only a 
farmer, he would not be obliged to ask all these questions. 

Mr. BACON. It is because I am one and live on a farm that 
I am interested in this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing 

Mr. BACON. But I confess that my curiosity has not been 
gratified, and I am still left to a surmise—a surmise which I 
think is very well founded—that somebody has a monopoly of 
this particular kind of plum trees. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
turns to the city I will see that he informs the Senator from 
Georgia in regard to this matter. 

Mr. BACON. In the meantime does the Senator propose that 
the amendment shall be adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will, at the request of the Senator from Virginia, again report 
the amendment. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 260, 
on page 80, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


260. Stocks, cuttings, or seedlings of Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb or 
Mazzard cherry, Manetti multifiora, and briar rose, 3 years old or less, 
$1 per thousand plants; stocks, cuttings, or seedlings of pear, apple, 
quince, and the St. Julien plum, and evergreen seedlings, 3 years aid ne 
less, $2 per thousand plants; rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on 
their own roots, 4 cents each; stocks, cuttings, and seedlings of all 
fruit and ornamental trees, deciduous and evergreen, shrubs and yines 
of all trees, shrubs, plants, and vines commonly known as nursery” 
or “greenhouse” stock, not specially provided for in this section, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON, I find that duty on this variety of plum trees 
and cherry trees here described is increased from 50 cents, un- 
der the Dingley law, to $1, an increase of 100 per cent. That 
bothers me more than the characteristic of the plum tree. . I 
should like to hear an explanation why the duty is doubled in 
this case. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As long as the agriculturist of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Pennsylvania, is absent, I will let this go 
over until to-morrow. 

What is the plum the Senator refers to? The rate under the 
Dingley law is practically the same as it is here. 

Mr. NELSON. No; under the first bracket it is 50 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Three years old or less, 50 cents per thou- 
sand plants and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NELSON. It is 50 cents a thousand and 15 per cent 
under the Dingley law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not doubling the duty. The present 
duty is 50 cents and 15 per cent ad valorem, which may be more 
or less than a dollar, 

Mr. NELSON. But you now have it $i and 15 per cent ad 
yalorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; a dollar without the 15 per cent. It is 
impossible to say at this moment whether it is an increase or a 
decrease, It certainly is not doubling the rate, 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I can contribute an item of in- 
formation, although I do not want to be asked any questions, 
I have had many communications from nurserymen on the sub- 
ject of this paragraph. Some of them are gentlemen of very 
high character, people from whom I have been buying nursery 
stock for many years and whom I know very well. 

Mr. BACON. Without asking the Senator a question 

Mr. ROOT. I hope the Senator will not 

Mr. BACON. I am not going to ask a question. I just want 
to observe the number of farmers there are in this body. 

Mr. ROOT. I hope the Senator will respect my request. The 
effect of the communications was that it would contribute 
greatly to the convenience both of the nurserymen raising this 
stock in this country and the importer if the compound duty 
could be changed to a simple specific duty by count. Elwanger 
& Barry and other great nurserymen have been writing to me 
on that subject, and their letters contain statements based upon 
evidence that this specific duty would be the equivalent of the 
15 per cent ad valorem. This duty has been placed at the 
equivalent of the old duty. On the basis of this testimony, 
which I think is as good evidence as it is possible to get, the 
duty which is reported in this amendment will be the exact 
equivalent of the compound duty as it exists in the Payne bill. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
look at the imports, on the valuation there, the highest of 
which it seems last year was $2.74, 15 per cent would be about 
31 or 32 cents. Added to the 50 cents, it would make it 82 
cents. The importations in 1906 were $1.58 on the average. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator, with all his accomplishments, 
is not a mathematician. Fifteen per cent of $2.74 is a good 
deal more than 30 cents. 

Mr. BURKETT. It is somewhere between 30 and 40. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is 42 or 43 cents, and 50 cents and 41 or 
42 cents would make 91 or 92 cents in place of a dollar. It 
shows that the statement of the Senator from New York is 
approximately correct—that these new rates are approximately 
the old ones. 

Mr. BURKETT. That is the highest rate. The year before 
it was $1.58. The valuation varies a good deal. 

Mr. BACON. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island 
to say the matter was to go over for the purpose—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may be agreed to and then 
go over. 

Mr. BACON. I hope that before this important matter is dis- 
posed of we will know why it is that two classes of plum trees 
and one kind of cherry tree are picked out for this particular 
duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the amendment may be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Several Senators desire an executive ses- 
sion. Therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 o’clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 
16, 1909, at 10 o’clock a. m. 3 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 15, 1909. 
: COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Lawrence Bailliere, of Maryland, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Annapolis, in the State of Maryland. (Re- 
appointment.) - 

Orlando V. Hurt, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Yaquina, in the State of Oregon, in place of Charles 
B. Crosno, whose term of service expired by limitation January 
26, 1909. 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Robert G. Valentine, of Holliston, Mass. (now Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs), to be Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, vice Francis E. Leupp, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence L. Bruff, Ordnance Department, to be 
colonel from June 13, 1909, vice Col. Frank Heath, retired from 
active service on that date. 

Maj. Charles B. Wheeler, Ordnance Department, to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel from June 13, 1909, vice Lieut. Col. Lawrence L. 
Bruff, promoted. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
CHAPLAIN. 

Rey. Marinius Martin Londahl, of Minnesota, to be chaplain 
with the rank of first lieutenant from June 2, 1909, vice Patrick 
P. Carey, Coast Artillery Corps, who was retired from active 
service on December 2, 1908. 

PosTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Leonard H. Forbes to be postmaster at Burnside, Conn, 

Office becomes presidential July 1, 1909. 
HAWAII. 


Arthur Waal to be postmaster at Labaina, Hawaii, in place 
= 5 Waal. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 


ILLINOIS. 

Moses C. Smith to be postmaster at Newman, IIL, in place of 
Charles Q. Whallon. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 12, 1908. 

IDAHO. 

Orin H. Barber to be postmaster at American Falls, Idaho. 
Office becomes presidential July 1, 1909. . 

John T. Witty to be postmaster at Shoshone, Idaho, in place 
of Henry A. Brown, resigned. 

: INDIANA. * 


Samuel E. Nicoles to be postmaster at Medaryville, Ind. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 


MICHIGAN, 


Gilbert H. Hudson to be postmaster at Bloomingdale, Mich. 

Office becomes presidential July 1, 1909, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Ralph M. Collins to be postmaster at Barnegat, N. J. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1909. 

Morris Davis to be postmaster at Bridgeton, N. J., in place 
of Henry Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
20, 1909. 

NEW YORK. 


Charles J. Quick to be postmaster at Lestershire, N. Y., in 
place of William H. Hill, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA. 


James B. Miller to-be postmaster at Fort Gibson, Okla., in 
place of Hubbard Ross. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 


ary 25, 1908. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


R. K. Godding to be postmaster at Kane, Pa., in place of 
Lucius Rogers, deceased. 

C. Penrose Hipple to be postmaster at Marietta, Pa., in place 
ot Daniel G. Engle. Incumbents commission expired April 27, 
1 a 

Jerome B. Lahr to be postmaster at Millerstown, Pa. Office 
becomes presidential July 1, 1909. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Albert H. J. George to be postmaster at White Lake, S. Dak. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1907. 
TENNESSEE. 

William F. Littleton to be postmaster at Kingston, Tenn., 
in place of Gillis T. Johnston, removed. 

Elisha Thomas McKinney to be postmaster at Harriman, 
Tenn., in place of Reuben Hurtt, removed. 

Frank J. Nunn to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tenn., in 
place of Giles Rives, resigned. 

Charles Shelley Wortham to be postmaster at Tullahoma, 
Tenn., in place of Abe L. Davidson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Bzecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 15, 1909. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the navy: 
Richard S. Galloway, 
Clarence N. Hincamp, 
Edgar A. Ewing, 

Riley F. McConnell, 
Joseph W. Jewell, 
Ralph R. Stewart, 
Robert L. Montgomery, 
Charles E. Hovey, 
Ralph C. Parker, 

Ezra G. Allen, 
Emanuel A. Lofquist, 
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Jere H. Brooks, 

Henry C. Gearing, jr., 

Elmer W. Tod, 

Thaddeus A. Thomson, jr., 

Virginius E. Clark, 

George W. Simpson, 

Reuben R. Smith, 

Homer H. Norton, 

Alfred H. Miles, 

Reginald E. Gillmor, 

Carl C. Krakow, 

James Parker, jr., 

Charles F. Pousland, 

John F. Cox, 

Grattan C. Dichman, 

Harry A. McClure, 

Louis J. Gulliver, 

Cortlandt C. Baughman, 

Richard B. Coffman, 

Jonas H. Ingram, 

Emory F. Clement, 

Robert F. Gross, 

Patrick N. L. Bellinger, 

William T. Mallison, 

Philip O. Griffiths, 

Newton H. White, jr., 

Burton A. Strait, 

Herbert A. Jones, 

Samuel A. Clement, and 

Richard F. Bernard. 
ost Lieut. William E. Smith to be a captain in the Marine 

rps. 7 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
navy: 

James H. Morrison, 
Edward A. Manck, 
Thomas O'Donnell, 
Arthur Cottrell, 

Kellum D. Grant, and 
Ellwood W. Andrews. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate June 15, 1909. 


G. L. Hamrick to be postmaster at Tuttle, in the State of 
Oklahoma, 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, June 16, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of the city of 
Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES. I present a letter from the se¢retary of the 
transportation bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, of 
Washington, together with a series of resolutions, relative to 
the valuation of railroad properties in the United States. I 
ask that the letter and accompanying resolutions be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying reso- 
lutions were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

W BUREAU OF THB 


BATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash., June 11, 1909. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Herewith copy of set of resolutions by the trans- 

9 a of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce at their meeting 
une 10, k 

You will note we request you to give your support to a bill making 
necessary appropriation to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to have valuations made on all railroad properties in the United States. 

The writer has had personal experience as to the ony intro- 
duced by the railroads in such matters, having been one of the wit- 
nesses in both of the Spokane cases, and having heard the testimony 
(in the last hearing of the Spokane case in Portland, Oreg., in the 

ring of 1907) of the engineers of the Northern Pacific and Great 

orthern railways, wherein they placed the valuation on their lines 
between four and five hundred million dollars for each road. This tes- 
timony was so manifestly colored that perhaps it defeated the object. 
Nevertheless, it has been found practically possible to get reliable 
data as to the original cost of the Northern Pacific or Great Northern 
dal or the cost of reproducing same upon the present scale of 
prices. 

The question of what is a just and reasonable rate can never be settled 
until some authoritative body has appraised railroad properties and it 


becomes definitely known what revenue they should receive in order to 
recompense the stockholders on a reasonable basis. 
Trusting that you will vote for and use every effort possible to have 
passed, I remain, 


this bill 
Yours, truly, W. A.- Mans, Manager. 


Whereas the United States Supreme Court has held that in deter- 
mining a reasonable rate for freight and passengers, tribunal be- 
fore which the case is tried must consider the cost of reproduction of 
the transportation line involved; and 

Whereas on the hearing of various cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the railroad companies have submitted evidence 
that seems not to be governed by actual statistics, but by the individual 
opinion of the person 5 
9 Da ee has vet of 1 Sarma as 3 vod 

greatly exaggera as amount, an apparently 

put at as high a Bane as possible, the method of producing such re- 
sults appearing purely arbitrary; and 

Wh nformation as to the cost of such roads lies wholly 
within the 3 railroad companies, and it is manif 
impossible for an ual litigant to secure even an approximate es- 
timate of the cost of rebuilding a railroad; and 

Whereas no satisfactory . upon this subject can be obtained 
until public authorities make a detailed valuation upon a uniform 


basis; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission now has authority to 
make such valuation, but has not the necessary money to have such 
valuations made: Now therefore be it i 

Resolved by the transportation bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 


Commerce: 
First. That we urge the C of the United States to grant 


the necessary appropriation to enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to have such valuations made as soon as possible. 

hat we ly request and urge upon our Senators 
and Members of Congress to support such appropriation and aid in 
oyat legitimate way in securing prompt enactment of legislation to this 


Mr. DICK presented a petition of 49 members of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 117, of Springfield, Ohio, praying that the change 
proposed by the Senate Finance Committee relative to the duty 
on print paper and wood pulp be accepted and approved, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
York, remonstrating against any reduction in the duty from 
the Dingley rates on news print paper and wood pulp, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying that a higher duty be placed on steel rails than proposed 
in the pending tariff bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2621) granting an increase of pension to Don Car- 
los Sinclair (with the accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2622) granting an increase of pension to Winfield S. 
Robinson (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2623) to provide for the disposal of lands chiefly 
valuable for oil; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2624) granting a pension to Jane Jameson (with 
the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


THE LEATHER AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 


On motion of Mr. Dick, it was 
Ordered, That 5,000 copies of Senate Document No. 72, St 
Congress, first session, entitled “ Shall Hides Be Free?“ be print 
THE TARIFF. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the first bill on the calendar will be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
there is not a quorum of the Senate present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Apparently. The Secretary will 
eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


-first 


Bacon Clay Oliver 

Borah Crane Gallinger 

Brandegee Crawford Gamble Paynter 

Briggs Cullom ale Perkins 

Bristow Cw Hughes tt 

Brown Johnson, N. Dak. Simmons 

Bulkeley Davis Jones Smoot 

Burkett Dick Kean Stone 

Dillingham La Follette Sutherland 

Burrows Dolliver McCumber Tillman 

Burton Elkins McLaurin Warner 
“arter Fletcher rtin 

Chamberlain Flint Nelson 

Clark, Wyo. Foster Nixon 
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Mr. PAYNTER. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
BRADLEY] is ill and unable to be present this morning. 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Pues] is temporarily de- 
tained from the Chamber on important public business, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
for a moment before proceeding? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to have the Secretary read the 
clipping I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

GOES TO THE WALL—STATE WINDOW GLASS COMPANY, OF BUCKHANNON, 
FILES BANKRUPTCY PETITION IN FEDERAL COURT. 
PARKERSEURG, W. VA., June 1}. 

A voluntary a in bankruptcy was filed before Judge Dayton in 
the United States court here this evening by the State Window Glass 
Company, of Buckhannon. 

The assets and liabilities were not stated, but the latter are in the 
neighborhood of $75,000, it is said. Attorney F. C. Sifer, of Buck- 
hannon, filed the petition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana will 
proceed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, in supporting the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], I think I 
fully understand and appreciate the situation in this body. 

I know that the President of the United States favors this 
provision of the bill, and that he earnestly desires its passage. 
I know he does not believe that the importation of the amount 
of sugar and tobacco provided for, free of duty, will in any 
manner affect injuriously those industries in this country, 
while, on the other hand, it will prove of immense benefit to 
the people of the Philippines. 

I wish that I could agree with him, for I have the highest 
respect for his judgment and the greatest confidence and faith 
in his wisdom and patriotism. My opposition to, and convic- 
tions against, such legislation, however, are so deep and fixed 
that I feel it due to myself to protest against the adoption of 
such a policy by this Congress. 

I am opposed to this paragraph for many reasons. In the 
first place, I am opposed to a policy on the part of this Govern- 
ment which will admit to the American markets any products 
of the Philippines, whether manufactured or agricultural, free 
of duty, when such products come in competition with similar 
products raised in this country, mainly on the ground that the 
American laborer, manufacturer, and farmer can not success- 
fully compete with the cheap labor of the Orient. 

In the second place, I am opposed to such a policy, because if 
we admit annually 300,000 tons of sugar, 300,000 pounds of 
wrapper tobacco, 2,000,000 pounds of filler tobacco, and 70,000,000 
cigars, such legislation must logically culminate in the admission 
of all the sugar and tobacco raised in those islands free of duty. 

Finally, my opposition is based on the belief that such a policy 
will ultimately result in the permanent annexation and incor- 
poration of those islands and their people as an integral part of 
our territory and of our people, and thus destroy all hopes or 
prospects of their independence. 

Mr. President, if the course we are about to follow was at 
all uncertain, if there was no warning light to guide us upon 
the troubled shore, if our fears were merely born of doubts, 
and this were in the nature of an experiment, I would willingly 
defer to the judgment of the President and his advisers. 

But there can be no question as to what the future holds 
in store when we take this step. An accurate estimate of the 
results to be expected politically, industrially, and economically 
can be had when we consider other experiments where the con- 
ditions were almost similar. 

Let us first see if our experience in other tropical adventures 
undertaken in recent years do not justify the gravest fears 
for our domestic industries as a result of this proposed legis- 
lation. We will first begin with Porto Rico. When that island 
was acquired in 1898, as part of the booty of the Spanish war, 
the production of sugar amounted to 53,000 tons. This has ex- 
panded by leaps and bounds until the crop of 1907-8 reached 
217,000 tons, an increase of over 300 per cent in ten years, and 
it is still increasing. 

Most Senators are familiar with the case of Cuba. You will 
recall the tearful stories of distress; the humbug about the 
moral obligations of this country; the glittering promises of 
trade; all of which was to be our own, in return for concessions 
to Cuban sugar. In response to those appeals the Cuban reci- 
procity treaty was entered into by the Fifty-seventh Congress, 


by which a reduction of 20 per cent was allowed on the impor- 
tations from that island. 

The trade monopoly that was to have been ours has proven 
a veritable will-o’-the-wisp. We have received no benefits 
other than would have come in the natural course of expand- 
ing trade, while, on the other hand, we have poured a golden 
stream into that island year after year without receiving any 
adequate benefits from the concessions we have made. The pro- 
duction of sugar has increased from 975,000 tons in 1893 to 
1,449,316 tons in 1907, all of which has been exported to this 
country. 

In the history of Hawaii, and especially in the commercial 
treaty we had with those islands and their final annexation, 
we should read a lesson and a warning against this legislation. 
I think it may be well to go back and examine with the re- 
sultant effects that first legislation enacted in behalf of for- 
eign sugar. 

When Hawaii was knocking at our door in 1876 for trade con- 
cessions, an act of Congress was necessary before the treaty 
could be made, inasmuch as the revenues were affected, and the 
debate, especially in the House, is full of interest, as indicating 
how conditions and the point of view have changed, as well as 
illustrating how completely the men who favored the treaty 
were mistaken or deceived. 

On January 6, 1876, Mr. Luttrell, of California, introduced a 
bill to carry the convention into effect. It was reported favor- 
ably on March 2, and as the remission of duty on Hawaiian 
sugar was the principal change effected by the treaty, the ma- 
jority report was an effort to prove that the limit of production 
had already been nearly reached; that the American domestic 
producers could not possibly be affected injuriously; and that 
tlre isolated condition of the people on the Pacific coast made it 
imperative that this source of supply be opened up to them. 


The Pacific States are to receive from those islands— 
Said the report— 


what they do not proines: and the islands are to receive from the Pa- 
cific States in exchange therefor what they do not produce. * + + 
As sugar is the principal article released, it may be well to consider it 
especially in t connection. Some fears have been expressed as to 
the effect of this release from duty on the like products of the United 
States. * * It can not be said that the admission of Hawaiian 
sugar will have the least influence upon the sugar market in the United 
States, for it is impossible that this sugar can any way come in com- 
petition with it. + Imports of sugar from all countries into 
the Pacific States in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, was 66,446,470 
ounds—33 tons—while the importation from the islands to the 
-acific States was 17,888,000 pounds—8,944 tons—a trifle over one- 
quarter of the whole importation; so it will be seen that the whole 
importation from the islands can not affect the market in the Atlantic 
States. It is not possible that the Hawaiian sugar can ever find its 
way into the Atlantic States—the cost of transportation would exclude 
it; nor can there be fear of any great increase in the production of this 
sugar, in view of the steadily diminishing population of the islands. 


Much weight was attached to a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which, after pointing out that this country 
only imported 8,944 tons from the islands in 1875, he said: 


The lack of natural facilities for developing the production of sugar 
in the islands would keep down the future importations. 


He also placed the limit of stimulation as a result of free 
entry into this country at 12,500 tons. 

Mr. Wood, of New York, who opened the debate in favor of 
the treaty, said: 

There has been a gradual extinction of population, a gradual obliteration 
of the natives of the islands, leaving them as it were a prey to some more 
8 nation to come in and occupy the pona which Providence has 

etermined in His wisdom that they shall occupy no longer; and yet 
gentlemen are frightened at this product of a handful of starving na- 
tives, lest it will interfere with the revenue of this Nation. The popu- 
lation has decreased from 400,000 in 1779 to less than 50,000, includ- 
ing 6,000 foreigners, in 1875. And it was the native population that 
furnished the labor. No sugar can be produced except by the manual 
labor of the natives of those islands, ‘The decrease in the population is 
a painfully remarkable fact. In round numbers, omitting fractions, in 
1779 it was 400,000, 1832 it was 130,000, 1850 it was 84,000, In 1853 
it was 73,000, in 1860 it was 69,000, in 1866 it was 62.000, in 1872 it 
was 49,044, of which 6,853 were foreigners, leaving only a little over 
42,000 as a total native population of the Sandwich Islands, 


The United States Government has continued this narrative of 
“a vanishing race” from the place where the gentleman left off 
in 1872. The sequel is even sadder than the narrative of Mr. 
Wood when we reflect what it means to American labor, Ameri- 
can ideals of living, and American institutions. The story has 
been brought down to date, and later on I am going to read a 
brief extract from what the Bureau of Labor has to say about it. 

There might have heen some excuse for the legislation by 
which that treaty was entered into, however, as it was our 
first experience in exploiting the Tropics, but there is none for 
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this. Congress, too, was then influenced by domestic conditions 
that no longer exist, as is amply indicated by that debate. 

There was at that time but one railroad to the Pacific, and in 
opening the discussion in favor of the treaty the hope was ex- 
pressed that the child had already been born who would live to 
see other roads completed, while the support of western Con- 
gressmen was sought on the plea that at the preceding session 
friends of the treaty supported the bill to. extend a telegraph 
line to the western border of Texas so the authorities might 
be informed of any Indian uprising. 

Congress, therefore, in the exuberance of expanding strength, 
manifested in many ways at the time, frankly agreed to reverse 
our fiscal policy, to disregard the economic laws practiced in the 
east, and by entering into the Hawaiian treaty furnish the 
people of our western coast with a supply of sugar that it was 
thought could never be produced at home. 

Even in that day, however, the danger of embarking upon an 
imperialistic course with respect to the islands of the Pacific 
was understood by some men with prophetic vision and states- 
manlike views in both political parties. 

Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the House at that time and author of the tariff bill that 
bears his name, combated the proposition with all of his ear- 
nestness. He cited the opposition of Senators Fessenden and 
Grimes in 1867-68 to such a treaty, and quoted from a New 
England Senator as follows: 

heir su is pa ‘best can l; „ 
Our market for t wih auty 3 3 ly have, — 


they reside in y 
ay private interests and far more obnoxious than any eee 
which has heretofore — congressional advocates. However honest! rod 
intended by the ies to the negotiation, I feel constrained to de- 
nounce it as a j the chief result of which will be to put vared into 
the purses of a few Hawaiian sugar plan who have captured a good 
saoo king to 8 5 at the head ne 2 533 L 

e country at our ——— and who by y ue 
his royal proclamation ratifying the treaty. 


In discussing the Hawaiian treaty, and bearing upon this 
same thought, President Garfield, who participated in the de- 
bate, said: 


I do not approve of the Hawaiian treaty, because 1 — 5 1 the 
direction of securing possession of those islands. I state 
distinctly on the general question 3 annexation of 5 — “islands 


in this caer i 
mixture with native races; 


strongly 
at sub, than by saying that if the island of 
9 5 consent Of all th 


Cuba was offered to e powers of the world 
and $20,000,000 in gold do ered as a bonus for its 8 ce by the 
United States, I unhesitatingly vote to decline the offer. We 


occupy a l porran of that t northern zone which 
and which been the theater of the greatest achievements of civi- 
lization, en in the history of the glo-Saxon races; but should 
we extend our possessions into the tropical belt we should weaken 
the powers of our people and Government, 

Hon. John H. Reagan, of Texas, then serving in the House, 
in warning his colleagues against the measure, said: 


The sugar panee when this treaty is made, will consult their own 
cuniary interests, and not our national ndizement. What will 


irdles the world, 


industrial pursui 
it to become an American colony at some peices day? Who believes 
that they will pay double to American citizens less qualified for the 
duty than they would pora to the Asiatics, as well or better qualified for 
? it then t Se pow’ of that ee is owas to de- 
arge production of sugar and molasses—on which I do not 
pro to speak, for I have not informed myself particularly on that 
sub, ect— tae 8 r planters there, following ete instincts of interest, 
will apply to Asia for the labor that is to make the sugar and molasses 
which are to come here free. they do that, and if there are pro. 
ductive fields in the Hawaiian Islands open for a large population, that 
that Asati instead of being American, will be tic; and when once 
at Asiatic p e 18 lion, ex upon the Hawaiian Islands in nt +} 
numbers, American emigration, except such capitalists as — A gar no 
there who are connected with commerce or the sugar-producing inter- 
ests, will not go there, can not go there, can not and will not mingle 
with the AGIRE population where it is in the ascendency, 7 the policy 
of this treaty in my judgment will place it. If I am right ci we 
are no t ping to make an American colony on the Hanian Islands 
westward toward Asia, but we are to make an Asiatic colony eastward 
to the Hawaiian Islands, and pas there a population which will in 
future exclude the possibility of making there an American colony. 


There was a good deal of mawkish sentiment indulged in 
about the vanishing race of Sandwich Islanders,” first men- 
tioned by Mr. Wood, and it was claimed that their places would 
be taken by sturdy "American colonists. 

How this prophecy has been fulfilled is shown by the Third 
Report on Hawaii issued by the Bureau of Labor in September, 


capital being $90, 


At page 11 it says: 
Not only is the 


all lines of in- 

dustry, e two comb now form the 12 ——— element in the total 

poseen on. From a total Asiatic population of less than 6,000 in 1878, 

10.2 per cent of the tion of the islands, the number 

of Auge pire o 18, in 1884, and formed over 22 —. 
cent of the 2 ee By 7 — the foreign-born Asta ties 


population. 
the next six years S their . — had increased to over 41,000, 
and y formed over 38 per 3 of the population. In June, 1900, 
the month in which the * et creating Hawaii a 3 . — 
into effect, the number of n Asiatics had increased to 
e and formed VG pune 


The ‘Asiatic 3 in the population of Hawaii 99 1. — 
126, of which 


total. 


The document says that the total increase in the Caucasian 
population through immigration has been small at the best, and 
the figures of arrivals are, to a considerable extent, offset by the 
steady departure of whites, which has been going on since the 
cessation of the excitement attending annexation.” The report 
says that out of a population of 106,369 males, the native and 
foreign born Asiatics taken together represent 69,804, or 65.6 
per cent of the total population, as shown by the following fig- 
ures taken from the Twelfth Census: 


Population in 1990, by sex and color or race. 


{The data included in this table have been taken from the records of the 
Twelfth Census.] 


The report of the bureau also says: 
The preponderance of Asiatics is even more marked in the last cen- 


aa ee taken in 1900, and showing sex. As will be seen from the 
follow table, out of a population of 106,369 —.— the native and 
foreign rn Asiatic element taken together represent 69,804, or 65.6 


per cent of the total male population : 


Before leaving this phase of the question I wish to invite 
your attention to the figures given by Mr. Lorrin A. Thurston 
in a paper read before the Social Science Club of Honolulu, in 
April, 1906. He shows that the “Number and nationality of 
10 20 immigrants to Hawaii, 1852 to 1905, both inclusive,” was 
as a 


te Americans 
—— 5 I TRY —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—————— 
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Let us now see how the production of sugar has been stimu- 
lated by the introduction of this Asiatic horde. It has already 
been shown that when the treaty was being urged in 1876 the 
production of the islands was something less than 9,000 tons, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury solemnly assured Congress 
that the limit of production was 12,500 tons. How little he 
knew of what he spoke is illustrated by the fact that in thirty- 
two years the crop had expanded more than 40 times over, 
having reached a total of 441,000 tons in 1907, while the crop 
for 1908 is estimated at more than 500,000 tons. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor from which I have just 
quoted says: 

Almost all the business of the Territo 


partucesiiipe or joint stock nies. e number of general cor- 
porations force Au st 28, 1901, was 314, their aggregate paid-up 


432, ; the number of foreign 13 In force 
on that date was 11, their’ aggregate paid-up capital being $29,036,500— 
About a third of the whole. These figures do not include rail- 
rae corporations, and relate almost exclusively to the sugar 
ustry. 
The latest available official figures, showing how the hold- 
ings on the islands are divided, are to be found in the House 


is carried on by organized 
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executive documents for the Fifty-third Congress. In a table 
of 22 unincorporated plantations, with an estimated value of 
$3,000,000, the various interests are classified as follows: Amer- 
ican, $415,000; Hawaiian-born Americans, $500,000; British, 
$1,195,000; German, $515,000; Norwegian, $375,000. 

Then follows a table showing the holdings in the 40 in- 
corporated planting companies, with a capitalization of $28,- 
594,695, which is divided as follows: American, $18,594,695; 
Hawaiian-born American, $2,960,280; American Hawaiian (half- 
caste), $88,900; British, $4,303,218; Hawaiian-born British, 
$196,200; British Hawaiian (half-caste), $160,098; German, 
$1,233,935; Hawaiian-born German, $39,165; German Hawaiian 
(half-caste), $2,058; Hawaiian, $38,991; Chinese, $259,700; 
Chinese Hawaiian and Portuguese Hawaiian (half-caste), 
$34,000; Portuguese, $49,500; all other foreign, $3,550; total 
amount stock issued, $27,964,290. 

The statement issued by the Hawaiian and California Sugar 
Association, January 1, 1906, places the total amount then in- 
vested in the Hawaiian plantations at $83,000,000. 

I wish now to invite the attention of the Senate to the 
enormous loss in revenue that this country has suffered from this 
so-called “reciprocal trade arrangement.” The duty remitted 
on Hawaiian sugar, according to the statement furnished by 
the Bureau of Statistics, by this Government from 1876 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, aggregates $193,151,634, and there has been a 
regular and progressive growth of these annual remissions, be- 
ginning with the year 1877, when they amounted to $986,475, 
until they reached the sum of $17,241,130 in 1908. 

From the standpoint of trade alone the experiment has been 
disappointing if not disastrous, as will be demonstrated by the 
following facts: 

In 1876, the year of the treaty, the imports into those islands 
amounted to $1,811,771, while the exports amounted to $2,241,- 
042. Almost all of this trade was with the United States. 

In 1898, the year of annexation, the imports from the United 
States were $8,695,592, and the exports to this country amounted 
to $17,256,084, while in 1908, the importations from the United 
States amounted to $15,038,155, while the exports to this coun- 
try had grown to $41,636,505. The value of the imports those 
islands received from us that year was almost two and a half 
millions of dollars less than the duty that would have been col- 
lected on their sugar for that year alone, had their products not 
been admitted to this country free, In other words, we give 
them more than a dollar in order to sell them a dollar’s worth 
of goods. 

These figures show at a glance how much there has been in 
this arrangement for the Hawaiian planters and how little for 
the people of the United States. 4 

A summary of the foregoing facts shows that since the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Hawaii the production of sugar in those 
islands has increased from 9,000 to 500,000 tons. The duty 
remitted on the sugar imported into this country during that 
period has amounted to $193,151,643.77, and the amount re- 
mitted during the year 1908 was $17,241,130, a sum greater by 
more than $2,000,000 than the entire exports to those islands 
during that year. 

To whom has this money gone? To a little coterie of sugar 
planters, some of whom are foreigners, and the others American 
citizens who are exploiting the islands, and to the Japanese and 
Chinese, who constitute the bulk of the population. 

Millions of dollars, the product of American skill and labor, 
are annually drained from the wealth of this country to main- 
tain a few individuals in their ever-increasing riches and to sup- 
port this Asiatic labor. 

Instead of establishing an American colony, we have es- 
tablished a colony of Asiatics. Instead of opening up the 
wonderfully productive fields of those islands for the American 
citizen to build American homes, we have actually opened them 
for the Orientals. Instead of planting a colony where the 
spirit of American institutions will live and breathe and grow 
strong as the years roll by, we have been building up a colony 
of Orientals, who ure opposed to every form and feature of our 
system of government, and who add nothing and can add noth- 
ing to the support or perpetuation of our republican institutions. 

No white race is taking the place of the vanishing Hawaiian 
people. No American citizens are there to add to the wealth 
and prosperity of our country in time of peace, or to defend our 
country’s flag in time of war. 

Should the rude alarum of war be sounded over our land and 
the President of the United States issue his proclamation for 
yolunteers to defend the country’s honor and to uphold our 
nation’s flag, not a battalion of American soldiers could be mus- 
tered in those far-off possessions, 


Mr. President, this policy and its disastrous results ought to 
bring to reflecting people a realization of the consequences of 
such ill-advised legislation and mistaken policy. 

The history of the development of cane culture in these 
tropical islands indisputably establishes the fact that they are 
susceptible of unlimited production; that the beneficiaries of 
such development are a few exploiters; that labor is abundant 
and cheap; that the white man can never colonize them, and 
that the system produces but two classes, the very rich and the 
very poor, or the master and the serf. 

What has been said about the effect on the sugar industry 
and industrial conditions in these islands, especially Hawaii, 
will apply with equal force and truth to all the other islands 
of the sea we have been gathering in our train since Admiral 
Dewey steamed into Manila Bay that May morning eleven years 
ago, and the American people proceeded forthwith to forsake the 
warning of Washington and the fathers; decided to extend our 
institutions to the heterogeneous races of the Caribbean and the 
Pacific, and, flying in the face of universal experience, to 
neglect this great industry at home, while indulging a pleas- 
ing fancy beyond the seas. ~ 

Still, using Hawaii for the purpose of comparison, as con- 
ditions in that group more nearly approach those in the Philip- 
pines than do those of any of our other colonies, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Philippines have a population of 
7,635,426 as against 200,000 in Hawaii. There is an area of 
73,345,415 acres awaiting exploitation in the Philippines, 68,- 
405,415 of which are owned by the Government, and the evidence 
shows that 50,000,000 acres of this land are richer than the 
lands of either Hawaii or the United States. 

According to the reports of the Bureau of Labor, the number 
of persons in these islands engaged in gainful occupations is 
over 3,000,000, or more than 43 per cent of the civilized popula- 
tion. The average monthly earnings of all classes of both sexes 
is $4.50 per month in gold, including rations. The number of 
males engaged in agriculture is over 1,000,000; in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits nearly 250,000; in domestic and 
personal service nearly 500,000; and in trade and transportation 
over 150,000. 

The method of cultivation in the past has been of the crudest 
and most primitive nature, just as it was in Java and Hawaii, 
before the Dutch Government and our own introduced scientific 
and modern methods into those possessions. From a statement 
of the Manila Bulletin which is appended, it will be seen 
that with the introduction of the steam plow and modern 
methods of cultivation the production per acre in the Philippines 
will equal that of Hawaii and exceed that of Java. And why 
not? The soil, the labor, the climatic conditions are just as 
favorable in those islands as in the groups mentioned, 

With these advantages and an additional bonus of $10,000,000 
in the way of remission of- duties, which goes to the producers 
of sugar and not to the Filipino people, it is almost an assured 
fact that the production in the Philippines will reach the 300,000 
tons in a very few years, and when that amount is reached, I 
have no doubt but that all tariff restrictions will be removed 
from the importation of sugar and tobacco into this country 
free from those islands. This looks to me logical and inevi- 
table. 


The most avowed partisan of the Filipino must admit that as 
the sugar industry is developed in those islands the industry is 
threatened to that extent in our own country. There will be 
no diminution of production in Cuba, none in Hawaii, none in 
Porto Rico, but not so with our domestic industry. 

In a few years the demands of the country for sugar will be 
supplied from these sources, while that great industry in this 
country must necessarily dwindle away and perish. 

Why should we enter upon such a policy? We have already 
given the Filipino free markets in this country for all his non- 
competitive products and have reduced the tariff 25 per cent on 
his sugar and tobacco. 

It is true we have eonquered these people; that we have 
taken possession of their territory, and national honor and na- 
tional justice demand that we should treat them fairly and 
justly. 

But our first duty is to our own country and our own people, 
and there is no law of good morals or of nations which re- 
quires us to sacrifice our industries or our people to them. 

If it be for trade and commerce alone that this sacrifice is 
to be made, then I submit that after ten years’ possession of the 
islands our experience does not warrant or justify such a 
policy. 

The statistics submitted by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which I herewith append, show that the imports from 
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this country for the year 1907 amounted to $5,000,000, whereas 
their exports to this country amounted to some $12,000,000; 
while the last British Consular Reports, an extract from which 
is also appended, shows that the trade of these islands in 
cotton goods and yarns goes almost entirely to Great Britain 
and Japan; that their trade in iron and steel is almost equally 
divided between Great Britain and this country; that the trade 
in horses and cattle is exclusively with Australia and China, 
while Australian flour has almost banished American flour 
from the Filipino market, the importations having increased 
from 14 per cent in 1903 to 62 per cent in 1907. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask, in all fairness, should our own 
people, in the face of this showing, be called upon. to make 
this tremendous sacrifice for the Filipino- 

It will be seen by reference to the appendix tha instead of 
having deprived them of a market, we have always taken the 
bulk of their sugar, even under Spanish rule, although instead 
of turning their duties into our own coffers, as the Spaniards 
did, we have remitted a quarter of this tax to assist their 
planters, and sent back all that actually was collected to Manila, 
to be applied to the expenses of their local government. 

. This of itself is a heavy competing burden to place upon the 
American producer, who annually makes a new crop with the 
most expensive class of agricultural labor. 

You now intend to inflict upon the American sugar producer a 
double calamity. You propose to strike off all of the duty just 
when the Filipino planters are beginning to follow in the path of 
modern and improved methods (see appendix)—when they are 
beginning to supplement their farm labor costing 10 cents per 
diem with steam plows that do the work of “100 carabao and 
50 men and are operated for about 20 pesos per day.” 

Mr. President, in pursuit of the mistaken policy we are now 
asked to further enlarge upon, in the interest of the Philippine 
Islands, this country has already remitted to the Hawaiian 
group, to Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines the enormous 
sum of $274,544,256.77 for sugar alone in a comparatively few 
years, and of this sum $32,891,304 was remitted in the fiscal 
year 1908. 

Had the proper duties been imposed upon this tropical sugar, 
produced by pauper and cooly labor, and brought into this coun- 
try to compete with the American farmer and laborer, we would 
now have a surplus instead of an empty Treasury; if we applied 
to sugar and the other products of these islands the rates 
exacted of our best customers among the nations of the earth 
when they send their produce to our shores, there would be, in 
contrast with the paralysis that now marks all of the depart- 
ments for want of funds, a handsome balance in the Public 
Treasury insuring against a suspension of public work, and the 
Senate would not now be in a quandary as to what it should 
tax next, inheritances, incomes, or corporations, in order to 
raise sufficient revenue. 

Does any Senator believe that this or any other nation can 
afford to indefinitely continue such a drain on its resources? 

We saw when the sugar tariffs of Europe were being dis- 
cussed a few days ago that not one of those countries admitted 
the products of its over-sea possessions to the full benefits of 
the home market, and that France is the only one that allows 
her colonies any concessions whatever. 

When we began this short-sighted policy, a third of a century 
ago, there were some palliating circumstances, as we have seen, 
but they have ceased to exist at the present time. 

At the time Hawaii was knocking at our door our country 
spread away in almost unbroken stretches from the Missouri to 
the Rockies, and herds of buffalo roamed the plains not yet 
wrested from hostile bands of Indians. Bismarck, who was 
overshadowing Europe like some Colossus, had just said that 
no other country could do what we had accomplished—disband 
the two greatest armies the world had yet seen without disturb- 
ance, and find homes for all of them, as well as for every immi- 
grant who reached our shores. 

Land was abundant, distances immense, and transportation 
crude. Our natural resources were as yet almost untouched, 
while many industries that to-day support millions of our people 
and annually add other millions to our wealth had scarcely 
started, much less been developed. The American sugar in- 
dustry had not even made its appearance in the West or on the 
coast, except as an experiment. 

To-day all the conditions that prompted that treaty are 
changed. From less than 44,000,000 our population has more 
than doubled; herds of buffalo no longer roam the western 
plains; the bands of hostile Indians have followed them to the 
“happy hunting grounds,” and our lands have all been taken. 
Our forests have been cut down, and alarms are still vibrating 
that were sounded at the Congress for the Conservation of our 
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Natural Resources held in this city a few weeks ago. Not only 
have children then born, but men who participated in that de- 
bate and are still here have lived to see half a dozen great 
railway systems span this continent to the coast, all clamorous 
for the trade of the Hawaiian planter, who lays his sugar down 
at Missouri River points and competes even in New York with 
the home producer for the American trade. 

We are no longer the strident young giant of the West. We 
can no longer frankly and buoyantly disregard the economic 
and natural laws, feeling that there is an unlimited reserve to 
draw upon. We have filled up our waste places with a crowd- 
ing population, whose wants are now taxing Congress to pro- 
vide a revenue; we have joined the old nations of Europe in a 
scramble for colonies, and are now engaged in reaching out into 
the Pacific, beyond Hawaii, toward the teeming coasts of Asia. 

I have heretofore dealt with the commercial and industrial 
aspect of the Philippine problem. I shall now deal with it 
from a broader point of view. 

In my humble judgment, Mr. President, the ratification of 
the treaty of Paris, by which this Government acquired the 
Philippine Archipelago was, next to the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, the greatest economic and political blunder 
that can be charged against the dominant party. 

I believe that the fundamental principles upon which this 
Republic is founded can only be supported, maintained, and per- 
petuated by a people capable of self-government; that there is 
no other people upon the face of the earth except the white man 
competent to exercise this highest type of human government, 
and that whenever we seek to incorporate into the body politic 
of this Republic any people except the Caucasian we weaken 
the powers of our people and our Government. Whenever we 
attempt to govern a people other than by their consent, we de- 
part from the constitutional landmarks of the Republic and 
menace the basic and structural principle of our free institu- 
tions. 

Sovereignty under our form of government is lodged in the 
people. I do not want that sovereignty lodged in any other 
hands than those of the white man, ause I honestly believe 
that only in such hands can the destiny of our Republic be 
safely confided. 

I do not want this Government to hold any colony or any 
possession or any territory to which the white man of our 
country can not go and build up his home, and carry with him 
and plant there the great and sublime and inestimable principles 
of our Republic. 

Mr. President, it is utterly impossible to build up a colony of 
Americans in any of the islands of the Philippines. Climatic 
conditions forbid it, and local environments would prevent it. 

I have visited those islands, Mr. President, and their agricul- 
tural possibilities are practically unlimited. ‘Those people are 
strictly Asiatics. They are Asiatic in their national life, in 
their civilization, in their hopes and aspirations, in their social 
usages and practices, and in their political thought. We can 
never impress upon those people the civilization and national 
ideals and aspirations of the western world. 

I saw the splendid and humane work which our President, as 
governor, inaugurated years ago taken up and carried on by the 
civil officials of the insular government. I saw courts estab- 
lished for the administration of law and justice meted out to the 
poor peon and rich landowner alike. I saw schools established 
all over those islands, and thousands of children given the ad- 
vantage of a public-school education. I saw the humane philan- 
thropist at work in every direction, and a corps of able and 
learned army and civilian physicians mastering the deadly 
plagues that for centuries have afflicted those islands. 

And yet, Mr. President, I saw a discontented, a restless, and 
a sullen people, whose opposition to our control was as great, if 
not greater, than it had been to the Spanish rule, and who would 
in a day throw off American supremacy were it not for the 
presence of the American Army in sufficient force to repress any 
uprising. 

For over three hundred years these people were under the 
dominion of Spain. Whether right or wrong, they believed 
that they would have achieved their independence had Dewey's 
guns never been heard over the bright waters of Manila Bay. 
They believe to-day that they are capable of governing them- 
selves in a manner best suited to their own advancement, inter- 
est, and happiness. Even “as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks,” so these people yearn for freedom; and they will never 
be contented or satisfied until they achieve that freedom and 
their independence. 

But what appealed to me as an insurmountable obstacle and 
difficulty in the solution of the Philippine problem was the bit- 
ter and irreconcilable race antagonism which exists between 
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the American and the Filipino. This prejudice is found in all 
stations and conditions of life. Instead of diminishing, it is be- 
coming more intense and acute. It is as deep, if not deeper, and 
more bitter between the American and Filipino than between 
the white man and the negro in the South. It is deep seated 


and ineradicable. It is not only racial rivalry, but racial 
hatred, and will never be extinguished, eradicated, or mitigated. 
On the contrary, in my judgment, it will grow and increase as 
the years go by. 

General Smith, the retiring governor-general of the Philip- 
pines, is quoted as saying in the course of a recent address be- 
fore the Quill Club, of Manila: 


The man who will soon occu apy the _— I am now filling will have 

to 55 ba a . and one difficulties. Slowly but surely, and 

much to my deep t, I have watched for the last few years the 
groning spesa pation bate Pan the can and Filipino races. It is 
op 


to bitter race prejuđice. 
The same idea is forcibly expressed in the following extract 
from a recent editorial in a Filipino newspaper: 


The least aged to 3 the interests of the country was at first 
received with pann for such an act of 8 and justice was 
most deeply fe With childlike Haga vos fhe people listened to hope- 
hey assurances which fell like rain upon their hearts. 

a fhe ser plat“ them and offered their help to give them practical 

* But now the racial division, which was 8 

— a on Une in the be 
five ig the nation from 


The Anglo-Saxon, Mr. President, is a masterful race. The 
dynamic forces of his civilization brook no opposition, and 
wherever he plants his foot, whether upon line or pole, he will 
dominate and rule; and as long as this Government holds pos- 
session of that archipelago, just so long will the Americans 
rule and dominate that people as a subject race. If he does 
not rule the Filipino, the Filipino will certainly rule him. In 
my judgment there will never be a political or social equality 
between the two peoples. 

The only method, however, of maintaining American suprem- 
acy is by force, and the presence of the United States Army 
is not only required for the present, but will be required as long 
as we hold these possessions and maintain our supremacy over 
these people. 

Mr. President, I do not like the idea of governing any people 
by force and that force the American Army. It is contrary to 
the genius of our institutions; and if we must keep the people 
of those islands in subjection, it will not only cost us millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars and the untimely death of 
thousands of our soldiers, but I am afraid that it will gradually 
undermine that respect and weaken that confidence which we 
have for a free government. 

While the love and confidence of a people can not always be 
won by the application of just laws and fair treatment, yet 
the great mass of people are often influenced and dominated 
through their business and commercial interests. Open up the 
rich markets of this country to the products of the Philippines 
and we will in a very few years establish a commercial union 
which, in my judgment, is bound to beget a political union. 
Unite the people of these islands to us by the ligaments of 
trade and the bonds of commerce; complicate the fiscal sys- 
tems of the two countries; establish interdependent trade rela- 
tions between the two peoples by tariff laws, navigation laws, 
and other laws, and you make it almost impossible to sever 
the political ties which these conditions have produced. The 
commercial interests of this country and of the archipelago, 
looking to their own selfish aggrandizement, will insist and 
demand not only the maintenance of a commercial union, but 
a closer political union than now exists. 

The history of the Philippines will be exactly what the his- 
tory of Hawaii has been—we will have no Americans there ex- 
cept those who go to exploit these islands. We will have no 
great middle class of white men to enrich them by their labors 
and their endeavors. We will have but two classes—the very 
rich, composed of the American, the English, and the German 
exploiters, and the very poor, composed of the native Filipinos, 
‘We will have the product of oriental labor brought into com- 
petition with the products of our own labor, We will have the 
sugar and tobacco and other agricultural products of that coun- 
try coming into competition with our own, and you practically 
bring in the Oriental himself when you bring in his products 
in tree competition with the American laborer and the Ameri- 
can farmer. 


ing, has grown into a mountain ra! 
the 


he Government, Americans from 


In response to an overwhelming demand of the American 
people, we excluded the Chinese from our shores because his 
presence was a menace and a danger to the American laborer. 

Our Government is to-day making an effort to cireumscribe, 
if not prohibit, the Japanese Jaborer from our country. 

The same objection would be offered to the Filipino as to the 
Japanese and the Chinese if he would come here in sufficient 
numbers. Our tariff laws are specially constructed so as to 
prevent the free importation of Chinese and Japanese products 
in competition with those of our own land. If we had no such 
provision in our tariff law, our country would be inundated by 
the products of these two countries. 

What a paradox it is to levy a tariff upon articles produced 
in China and Japan in order to exclude the products of the 
cheap labor of those countries from competing with the labor 
of this country and yet admit the products of the same class of 
labor from the Philippine Islands to come in competition 
with similar products raised in this country by American labor- 
ers and American farmers! 

Give the security to capital and it will seek those fields of 
investment which will yield the best returns. Protect with the 
United States Army the sugar and tobacco exploiters in those 
islands, and at the same time permit their products a free mar- 
ket in our country, and you will find that capital not only from 
this country, but from and Germany, organizing into 
powerful corporations and flowing to those . for invest - 
ment. 

With the soil, the climate, and labor conditions, development 
will be phenomenal, and in a few years the similar industries 
in this country will be annihilated. The great agricultural in- 
terests of this country can not compete with the natural and 
labor conditions of those islands. The American laborer and 
the American farmer can not compete with the peon labor of 
the Philippines. 

Mr. President, stimulate the development of the sugar and 
tobacco interests of those islands and open up free markets to 
their products in this country and similar industries in America 
will be overwhelmed and destroyed. 

Mr. President, we can not raise sugar in this country, beet 
or cane, in competition with the cheap labor of the Tropics. 
It is no use to disguise this fact. The Philippines to-day, with 
proper cultivation, can ship their sugar into this market and pay 
the tariff and undersell the American producer; and I predict 
that with the encouragement of free trade this sugar in less 
than a decade will destroy the immense beet and cane interests 
of this country. 

And, Mr. President, if the Philippine Islands themselves will 
not furnish sufficient labor for the full development of these 
agricultural interests, mark my prediction, Japan will do it, 
just as in Hawaii; or if Japan does not do it, the laws of 
this country will be so changed as to admit the Chinese. 

The same virile forces which opposed Chinese immigration 
into this country will not be present to make similar opposition 
to their introduction into the Philippines. The great labor 
interests will not be there to oppose them. There will not be 
the potential opposition of the white man; but, on the other hand, 
large corporate interests that have located there will be de- 
manding that the bars be lifted to admit Chinese laborers to 
cultivate and develop those fertile fields. 

Mr. President, give these people free markets in this country; 
just as we did Hawaii under our first convention, and, just 
as in that case the concession was followed by annexation, 
as Mr. Garfield foresaw, so when you give the Filipinos the 
markets of this country free there will be interests springing up 
advocating a perpetual political union between this country and 
those islands. 

These interests will oppose the independence of the islands. 
Their greed and lust for money and markets will be the main- 
spring of their action. These island interests will find able 
eohorts and powerful allies in this country. The refining inter- 
ests, backed up by the great sugar trust and the great tobacco 
trust, want free raw materials, and with their potential influ- 
ences will strike hands with similar powerful interests in the 
Philippines, and demand not only a closer commercial union, 
but a closer political union. 

Mr. President, do not misunderstand me; as long as our 
Government has possession and holds these islands I want ` 
these people to receive a square deal; I want to see them 
treated justly, and every aid given them in the improvement of 
their social and governmental conditions, and every encourage- 
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ment extended them for the development of their business and 
commerce. I wish to see everything done to promote social order 
for the establishment of orderly conduct in the affairs of the 
Government. But what I do mean to say is that I do not wish 
to see any interest of that country erected upon the ruins and 
destruction of similar interests in my country. I do not wish to 
see the farming interest of the American sacrificed to the farm- 


ing interest of the Filipino. I do not wish to see the sugar in- 
terest forced into such an unequal contest. It is not fair to the 
American interest; it is not just to our own people. No other 
government in the world gives the people of its colonies a pref- 
erence, or even equality, in its own markets with its own people. 

Mr. President, reverse this proposition. Suppose these islands 
were a manufacturing instead of an agricultural people. Sup- 
pose they hed cotton, wool, silk. paper, machinery, and other 
manufacturing industries, as in Japan; would the great manu- 
facturing interests of this country for a moment tolerate the 
importation of the output of these factories free of duty? 
There would be thunders of protests from every labor union 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific denouncing such a policy, 
and every manufacturer from every section of the country 
would justly and loudly protest against such unjust legislation. 

I do not wish this Congress to adopt any policy which will 
tend to strengthen the political ties between this country and 
the islands and which will make it more difficult to sever the 
bonds that now unite us. No matter how long we remain we 
will not establish an American colony in those far-off waters 
friendly and loyal to our free institutions, but, just as General 
Reagan said as to Hawaii, we will establish an Asiatic colony, 
bound to us by no ties of race or blood, hostile and antagonistic, 
and a colony that in years to come will prove a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength to our people and Government. 

Mr. President, I want this Government to get out of the Phil- 
ippines. Their people and enfeebling climate offer nothing of 
honor or profit to our people. We could not withdraw while 
the insurrection lasted; and our people then were also fired with 
the appeal that while any of our sons Jay buried along the sands 
of Luzon no other flag should float above them to greet the 
morning in the Philippines. 

Since then we have learned what a hollow mockery any mili- 
tary achievement is against these peoples in this age of scien- 
tific warfare. We have sickened at the idea of slaughtering with 
United States troops savage men, savage women, and even say- 
age children armed with primitive bows and arrows, bolos, 
spears, and bamboo cannon, 

And yet, as long as we stay there this warfare will continue. 
Race hatred and the deepest human passions will perpetuate 
the hostile feeling. The metropolitan journals are replete with 
trouble in our far-away possessions in the Pacific. From Hawaii 
comes the report of wholesale arrests of Japanese and the denial 
of writs of habeas corpus and possible international compli- 
cations. From the Philippines we learn of the Visayan con- 
stabulary deserting our standard and retreating to their native 
fastnesses in the interior with their arms and accouterments. 

Of course there can be no doubt as to what the result will be. 
There never has been and there never will be when the white 
man copes with the colored races; and the Japanese disturbers 
and the Filipino mutineers will learn that they must bear our 
presence in sullen silence as long as we care to remain in the 
Orient. 

But, Mr. President, what profit is there in continuing to keep 
these people in subjection? To continue to stay there means 
to destroy the very traditions under which this Republic was 
born and has grown to its present commanding position among 
the nations of the earth. 

If we stay there, we will have no American colony loyal to 
our country and faithful to its institutions, but an oriental 
colony, hostile to our Government and despising its flag. 

As the years go by, their opposition to our rule will grow 
stronger; their hostility to our people will increase; the race 
war between the white man and the yellow man will become 
more bitter as the two peoples grow wider and wider apart. 

The American and the Filipino never can and ought never to 
be assimilated. The immutable laws of nature forbid it. The 
two people can never be united; the twain can never meet. 
As Kipling has said: 

East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 


Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God's great judgment seat. 


APPENDIX A. 
The compensation paid on the sugar plantations of Hawaii to 
the labor that has been brought to that gronp of islands, princi- 
pally from Asia,to compete with the American farm labor engaged 


in the domestic-sugar industry is shown in the following table 
taken from the third report of the Bureau of Labor on Hawaii. 
The Caucasians mentioned were usually employed at special 
tasks requiring technical skill, which accounts for the higher 
wages. 


Aver- 
age 
Occupation. wages 
day. 
Field hands 1,218 | M. Chinese 6| $0.65 
22 6 74 
338 6| .74 
B 6| 45 
1 6| CA 
2 6| 1.00 
125 | 2 
3,00 M. | Kor 8 65 
Eee | 2 
1, 005 8 .64 


How completely orientalized the islands have become is 
also shown by the following table, giving distribution of labor 
on Hawaiian sugar plantations, by groups of occupations and 
nationality, 1902 and 1905: 
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Not 5 Porto Ricans and Portuguese. 
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4 Including 44 ese and 5 — employed in cultivating; mostly 
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The report of the Bureau of Labor for 1906 says: 
3 eee of Asiatics is even more marked in the last cen - 


8 taken in 1900, and showing sex. As will be seen from the 
following table, out of a population of 1 males, the native and 
foreign- teen Asiatic element taken together represent 69,804, or 65.6 
per cent of the total male population: 


APPENDIX B. 

The enormous expansion of the sugar industry in Hawaii, 
especially since the ratification of the reciprocity treaty in 
1875, by which the products of the islands were admitted to 
this country duty free, is shown in the following table taken 
from the December issue of the Planters’ Monthly, of Honolulu. 
From 1837, the earliest available record, to 1877 the growth is 
shown at intervals of ten years, and the growth is shown by 
pounds from 1837 to 1891; subsequent to that date it is given 
in tons: 

Pounds. 


4, 286 
594, 816 
700, 556 

17, 127, 187 

25; 575, 965 

38, 431) 458 

49, 020, 072 

63, 584, 871 

93, 789, 


— 483 
114, 177,938 
112 107, 155 
142) 654, 923 


From 1891 to 1907 the production is shown in a by the 
following table: 

Tons. 
146, 174 


1881 — —— ie enn en nnn 


„213 
440, 017 


APPENDIX C. 

The duty remitted on Hawaiian sugar, according to the state- 
ment furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, by this Govern- 
ment from 1876 to January 1, 1909, aggregates $193,151,634, in 
the following annual amounts: 
$986, 475 
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a 
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241, 130 
6, 138, 181 
193, 151, 634 
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This, remember, was an outright gift, a bonus added to the 
purchase price of this sugar after it had been thrown upon the 
markets of the world and the American consumer had been com- 
pelled to buy it in open competition with the balance of mankind. 


* Period of free imports of raw sugar. 


Appenpix D. 

The Philippines have a population of 7,635,426 as against 
200,000 in Hawaii. The last available figures show that there 
were 99,916 acres of sugar under cultivation in Hawaii, while 
Mr. W. C. Welborn, the government director of agriculture in 
the Philippines, when before the Senate committee in 1906 gave 
the following figures showing the area then in a crude state 
of cultivation in those islands: Sugar, 180,000 acres; rice, 
1,600,000 acres; tobacco, 80,000 acres; sweet potatoes, 60,000 
acres; plantains, 85,000 acres; hemp, 550,000 acres; cocoanuts, 
375,000 acres; corn, 267,000 acres. “I made those figures my- 
self,” said Mr. Welborn, “and they are correct.” 

There has been a great deal of conflicting testimony as to the 
yield to be expected of this land, but perhaps there is no better 
way of approximating it than to hear what Mr. H. C. Prinsen- 
Geerligs, one of the authorities on sugar production in the 
Orient, has to say. 

When the sugar fields of Java were threatened with extinc- 
tion by a blight that struck that country, in the latter part of 
the eighties, the Javan planters appealed to the mother country 
for aid, and this distinguished scientist was sent out by the 
Holland Government to saye the industry. He not only accom- 
plished this, but built up the yield from a few hundred thousand 
tons to a million and a quarter tons, making Jaya the second 
tropical sugar-producing country in the world. 

Mr. Truman G. Palmer, secretary of the American Beet Sugar 
Association, when that industry was threatened by importations 
from our island possessions, went abroad to discuss the sugar 
situation with the leading experts of all the continental coun- 
tries and the Orient, including this distinguished Dutch scien- 
tist, Mr. Prinsen-Geerligs, who said: 


177 Javan sugar planters, whose estates last 
11 independent financially, bu but are all 


1,210,191 to BS ag? Hag ty 
—— tion and work together. Prac- 
tically ai — ge of them live in Holland. They have all made money, but the 


2 of the islands are just as as Ai tag an natives, 
eg and half-castes. Phirty th d Dutch and native 

n all the Dutch ions. age 5 See 6d. ; women, 
A omen and boys do only light’ work, Abun- 
When planters want laborers they send criers thr 


roduced 


money ES quickly e country 

hundred ut was given u 
me at Ii there, but the natives deteriora’ 
Every inch of ground now cultivated. One who had not 
in ten baie would not recognize it. Far more generally 
cultivated than Hol. and Belgium, yet believes ae if left to them- 
selves for ten years only rusty railroad tracks and ruins would indi- 
cate that civilization had ever been there. The Filipinos are practi- 
le. Holland can not a Java; can 


have 


doubled the su cro} without. 20 aipear the acreage. Use 
much ch AA ona oll cake. et A fayors Philippines 
can compete with the world in acto In no event will 


the buil up of the sugar ingustey 3 benefit the ple of the Philip- 
pines. The money will all go to absentee people af wealth. Java 
enjoys no tariff concessions and asks for none. She has driven Pu- 

ropean sugar out of China, largely out of India, and partly out of 
Persia. At 13% cents per pound Java can make 40° per Sae proni, and 


the Philippines can do much better with modern methods. Fears large 
production in Formosa. Java has climate for ayr A 
wa t soil is very poor. Parties wanted him to to po into a sugar 
enterprise in Porto F CO, but he declined for reason that we had not 
settled Philippine =a and that if we encouraged pines hey 

as home 


would eventually ruin Porto Rican sugar industry, as 
beet and cane and Hawaii. 


APPENDIX E. 


In the various hearings had in both Houses of Congress, am- 
ple evidence has been adduced that agricultural labor is plenti- 
ful at 10 cents a day and up. 

The government report on the labor conditions in the Philip- 
pines, issued in 1905, says that— 


The number engaged in gainful occupations is of ag | RA 43.5 per 
cent of the total civilized ulation, as com; 9.6 per ont 
in Cuba and 33.1 per cent in Porto Rico, The Proportion ot 39, females is 

the workers, but this is chie due to the fact that 


very large amon; 

the in the domestic manufacture of textiles. Women a 
argely in agricultural Mn a in — ag mr mcg The 

3 al a in the copaged in nful occupations, acco: ing 

to sex sex and in the U States, PHa and West Indies 

is as fo wet 


Per cent of males and females and of children 10 to 14 years of age em- 
ployed — pone occupations in the Philippines, United Sta 
ico, @ uba. 
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The following table shows the number employed, by sexes, in the 
5 groups of occupations presented in the census classification : 


Number and per cent of mates and females employed in each group o 
occupations in the Puiliopines, 1903. 


Per cent of persons in gainful occupations in the Philippines, Cuba, and 
the United States, by groups. 


Occupation group. 


Agriculture. ..... 
fessional servic 


The Philippines, therefore, appear to stand about midw between 
Le ili pt Plates and Cuba in the proportion of workers employed in 
agriculture. a 

The average monthly earnings of workers of all classes and both 
sexes are 8.59 pesos. In the Philippine currency now in use, the 
cost of plantation and mill labor would be under the equivalent of 
4.50 a month in gold. This rate is stated by the census authorities to 
nelude the value of rations served to the laborers. 


Area and product of chief cultivated crops. 


Product. 


2614700 pounds. 
164, 431 quarts, ` 


a Not including isolated trees and uncultivated groves. 

è Not including 12,033,765 quarts tuba, 1,660,162 quarts oll, and 
2,323,148 nuts from the estimated annual product of cultivated trees. 

© Unrefined sugar, not including 471,385 gallons of molasses. 


The report continues: 


The chief industries of the Philippines are agricultural 
most important of these is the planting of — au r, Shae, 5 
cocoanuts—of the four industries thus emphasized, the cultivation of 
sugar presents the most conditions aay eng to those occurring in 
other countries, where the problem of labor for tropical a rieufture 
is important. It is the one that affords the most satisfactory data 
for a comparison of wages, labor efliciency, and standards of living 
with those prevailing elsewhere or at former periods in the same 


islands. 

Sugar was for many years the most important article of e 
the Philip ines, and the United States wes the ponpa buyer Of tee 
product. or the five years endin, e average annual ex- 

rts were 175,775,792 kilos (193,759 tons), of which the United 

tates took 115,252,460 kilos (127,044 tons „or, over 65 per cent. 
poring the subsequent five years the average yearly exports increased 
to 185,062,816 kilos (203,997 tons), but the American purchases fell to 
67,303,243 kilos (74,189 tons) per annum, though they still ex 
by nearly 9,000,000 kilos (nearly 10,000 tons) those of any other single 
country and were fifteen times as great as those of Spain. * * + 
In Pampanga, which in 1890 exported $2,000,000 worth of sugar, 
wages, when hired labor was employed, were 25 cents silver cur- 
rency a day, or at the rate of exchange then prevailing about 19 cents 
American currency. Sugar boilers were paid 75 cents silver currency 
a day, this probably being the highest plantation wage. At the present 
time wages in the Luzon sugar provinces are 40 to 50 cents silver 
currency Soe to 21 cents American currency) a day, not really higher 
than in 1890-1894, prior to the American occupation, though nominall 


nearly twice the former amount, The system of wages that has un 
recently preyailed on the sugar plantation of Negros is thus de- 
scribed : 


Wage men were 1 cuartels, or barracks, and received a 


odged in 
rice or maize ration of 5 chupas (38 pints), worth about 6 cents sil- 


ver currency, and 3 or 4 cents’ worth of fish. The cash wages, in 
addition to rations, were from $0.75 to $1.50 silver currency ap 
proximately $0.56 to 81.123 American currency) a week, and were paid 
monthly in 123 

The actual cash wage of a field laborer is the same or less for a 


and of different ee, at $3 silver currency ($1.26 American cur- 
rency) a picul, and the cost of marketing at Iloilo at 50 cents silver 
currency (21 cents American currency) in each case. This would make 
the cost in American currency of sugar placed in the shipping market 
about $23.50 a ton as a st an average cost—for a somewhat Tur 
grade sugar—of over $45 a ton in Hawaii and $28 a ton in Java. he 
average selling price of sugar in the Iloilo market in the autumn of 
1903 was about $32 American currency & ton. 

The following comparative figures, in American currency, allow some 
inference to be made as to the relative cost of labor and the profits in 
sugar production in the Visayan district prior and subsequent to the 
American occupation : 


Wages of fleld hands and profits in sugar production in Visayan district. 
a —— 1008. = z 


Weekly ol feld hands 
Weekly tations of field hands. 

Tloilo price of sugar per ton 
Planter's cost of sugar per ton. 
Planter’s profit per tonn·n . 


The imperfect methods of manufacture employed in the Philippines 
are the occasion of poat waste, and the product of cane pe acre 
mn, — be indefinitely increased by scientific fertilizing, stripping, irri- 
gation, cane selection, and possibly by deeper plowing and more thorough 

On a single pianta on visited the writer estimated that 

sugar to the value of .$45,000 American currency was being burned 
up in the bagasse through imperfect extraction alone, and the gov- 
ernor of the province estimated that the loss from this source avera. 
45 per cent of the sugar content of the cane. Foreman gives the 
averaged juice extraction as 56.37 per cent of the full weight of the 
cane and the weight of the dry bagasse as 26.84 per cent. ‘his would 
mean that slightly more than 70 per cent of the total juice was ex- 
tracted, as against 964 per cent on Ewa plantation in Hawaii; but it 
is vey, doubtful if there is more than 55 to 60 per cent extracted in a 
majority of the Philippine mills. 


The following table shows the wages given in the sugar 
producing provinces: 


Average daily wages in selected occupations, by provinces and coman- i 
dancias, 1903. 


[From the Philippine census. The figures are given in pesos and 
equivalents in United States 5 not been computed on ac- 
count of 5 — 3 in value of the Philippine currency, as shown 


on page 73 


cultivation. 


Average wages per day, in pesos, of— 


5¹ 42 9 
Batán.. ee 0 99 . 0¹ 2.00 
Tlocos Sur 67 50 84 79 
1 53 70 82 92 
Negros Occidental. „54 67 A 1.05 
Negros Oriental 65 63 -63 1.00 
Nueva Eci) a 70 63 83 -90 
Pampanga........ 65 78 1.0¹ 78 
Pars — — e 2 ae .76 
ar agua . = ` 38 
Blr ——ð“. 1.00 . 1.33 1.85 1.41 
Philippine Is- 
da. 00 89 1.14 


APPENDIX F. 


What is being done to develop the sugar industry in the 
Philippines by modern methods is shown by the following ex- 
tract from the Manila Bulletin for 1907 : 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN STEAM PLOWS IN THE DISTRICT HAS 
GREATLY INCREASED THE SUGAR OUTPUT, AND THE PLANTERS ARE NOW. 
TRYING TO GET CAPITAL FOR A CENTRAL MILL, 


Glance at the map of Negros. About three-fourths of the way down 
the east coast you will see two islands and back of them, on the main- 
land, the town of Bais. The level alluvial plain surrounding the town 
includes some 7,500 acres of the best Supap land, which at present, 
owing to conditions of capital, labor, tarif, etc., produces less than 
90, 3 annually, while it might easily produce three times the 
amoun’ 
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Perhaps nowhere in the archipelago is the yield per acre poine 
than in this district. The hacenderos claim that the soil in the vicini 
of Bais is, in many places, more than 12 feet deep. It is a rie 
black loam. Some of It has been under cultivation for thirty-five 
years and is still producing. When it is considered that with the 
obsolete wooden plows still much in use the soil is but poorly turned, 
the showing is remarkable. Two planters of Bais, however, have 
modern steam plows that plow to the depth of 14 inches, and their 
fields are producing like virgin soil. 

Don aon Montenegro was among the earliest settlers. He came 
to the Philippines as mate on shipboard and decided to cast his lot 
in the country. When he retired from active service, a few years ago, 
he divided a handsome fortune among his children, but retained his 
fayorite hacienda, Cambuilao, adjoining the the town of Bais, which is 
now farmed by his son, Señor Felix Montenegro, and is the largest 
producing property in the district. 

Cambuilao contains 500 hectares, or about 12,500 acres, of rich 
sugar land, which now produces about 25,000 piculs of sugar_annually. 

eñor Felix Montenegro is not quite 30 years of age. He is pro- 
ressive and a hard worker, and is considered one of the most up-to- 
ate hacenderos on the island. 

Senor Jose Bocanegra, a Spanish hacendero who is noted for his 
ractical ideas, was the first to substitute a steam plow for the carabao. 
lis brother-in-law, Senor Felix Montenegro, followed his example, and 
ihe modern implements have proven a grand success in every way. 
Señor Bocanegra's machine is a Buffalo-Pitts 35-horsepower traction 
engine, drawing a gang of six plows. It is really too big for his place, 
but he leases adjoining lands. The plow can turn the soil to a depth 
of 14 inches and breaks it up so thoroughly that no additional plowing 
and pap a, Pye 8 to prepare the ground for planting. The 
machine does the work of 100 carabao and 50 men, and can be operated 
for about 20 pesos per day. 

Señor Montenegro's engine is of the same type, but of only 22 horse- 

wer. He would not trade it for all the carabao in the country. He 
ad a field of 7 hectares in which the land appeared to be worn out. 
Seven times he plowed it with the old-fashioned Chinese plow, but still 

it refused to yleld. Last year the steam plow went over it once, 

lowing to a depth of 14 Inches, and Sefior Montenegro has just taken 
from the field a yield of 1,500 piculs of sugar. This year it has been 
replanted without additional plowing. 

Neighboring planters have offered Sefior Montenegro as high as 25 

sos per hectare to plow for them. The machine can do from 23 to 
2 hectares per day, managed and controlled entirely by Filipino labor. 
Such machines cost, delivered at Bais, about 9,500 pesos each. 

In Bats the cane reaches Its full strength in from twelve to fourteen 
months from planting. In most haciendas two rattoon crops are taken 
off before the ground is replanted. Sefior Bocanegro says that if only 
a handful of fertilizer was put on each plant after the secnod rat- 
toon, another crop could be taken off equal to the first. 

The planters of Bais want capital to erect a central mill in the dis- 
trict, so that they can get out of the milling business and devote all of 
their time and efforts to planting cane. 


APPENDIX G. 


It is interesting to note what the Philippine Islands have been 
doing in the way of trade when their necessities have drawn 
them into the markets of the world to purchase those articles 
they do not produce at home to satisfy their limited wants. 

There has been so much misinformation published to the 
American people concerning our trade relations with the islands, 
and the possibilities of its expansion, that it is well to look to 
some disinterested source for a true statement of these condi- 
tions. The plain unvarnished tale, given in the official language 
of the British diplomatic and consular reports, makes very dif- 
ferent reading from the glowing accounts given to the Ameri- 
can public by interests bent on exploiting the islands for their 
private gain. 

In a “ Report for the year 1907 on the trade and commerce of 
the Philippine Islands, edited at the foreign office and the board 
of trade * * * and presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of His Majesty, November, 1908,” being No. 4171 
of the series, we find the following: 

The customs returns for the calendar year 1907, from which statis- 
tles ore taken for this report, show a total trade volume of £12,711,135 
($63,555,675), with a balance of £528,011 bed po oe in favor of the 
islands. ‘These figures do not include go and silver or government 
free entries. Imports exceed by £810,798 those of 1906, which was a 
year of depression, and revert to the figures of 1905. There is an in- 
crease of 491,005 in exports, which also revert to the ition of 1905. 
The increase in imports is general, though marked activity is noted in 
cotton goods, which show an increase of nearly £400,000. * * + 
In 1907 the United Kingdom occupied the 1 1 r ponon in the trade 
of the islands, with a total of £3,237,399 ($16,186,995). The gain in 
1907 was therefore £185,221 ($926,105). There were large increases 
in the importation of British cotton yarn and thread. Iron sheets and 
plates and condensed milk show large nura With these exceptions, 
and the cruder forms of iron and steel, there are no articles 8 
British, the trade with the United Kingdom being general ra 
particular. 


The American farmer will be especially interested to know 
where the Filipino makes his purchases when he goes into the 
markets to buy agricultural produce, as between our British 
cousins and ourselves. Take flour, for example. This official 
British publication says: 


her than 


In 1903 the proportion of Australian flour was a, per cent of the 
whole imports, while the figures for 1907 show that 62 per cent of the 
flour imports come from Australia. The following table will show Stat 
how Australia continues to advance steadily in the wheat-flour marke 
which in former years was exclusively American. 


£. 
104, 573 
48, 404 
1,025 
154, 002 


161, 570 177,015 | 208, 764 


Hear what the report says about timber : 


Australia held the leading position in this trade In 1905, but fell 
away in 1906 in favor of America. In 1907 Australia again occupies 
the leading position. . 

FRUITS, 


Though the importation of fresh fruits from Australia increases 
constantly, yet the figures are far from satisfactory. It must, of 
course, be remembered that California is a competitor in this market, 
but this is not sufficient reason for the backward state of the fruit 
trade with the South. 

HORSES. 


Practically all the foreign horses used in the islands, exclusive of 
the military stock, comes from Australia, and recently orders have 
been placed at Brisbane for the supply of over 600 horses for cavalry 
purposes. It is probable that the army mounts will in future be 
almost entirely obtained from Australia. 

CATTLE. 


Almost all the importations of cattle to the Philippine Islands come 
from southern China via Hongkong. 


If these figures have little of consolation for the American 
farmer in them, there is if anything even less satisfaction for 
the American manufacturer in this British report, as will be 
seen from the the following excerpts: 

CANNED SALMON, 

Canada supplied 197,094 pounds of canned salmon, valued at £2,823, 
in 1907, thus marking her entry into a field which has been distinc- 
tively American hitherto. 

IRON AND STEEL, 


The Imports of Iron and steel are valued at nearly £500,000, over 
£50,000 in advance of the figures for 1906. The United Kingdom and 
the United States share about 70 per cent of this total, with a slight 
advantage in favor of the former. An examination of the remarks 
column of the imports table No. 1 will reveal the preponderance of the 
British trade in the cruder forms of these metals, while the United 
States is credited with manufactured articles of a more advanced de- 
gree. Germany is the only other competitor of importance, with a 
total of over £75,000. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS AND YARNS, 


In bleached goods, such as shirtings, drills, and yarns, imports are 
still almost exclusively British, but in gray goods (drills and sheet- 
ings) our manufactures are gradually disappearing from the market. 
finding it harder each year, apparently, to compete against the local 
mill (which is under British management) and Japan; while in gray 
yarns sapan seems to have largely monopolized the trade. ‘ 

Competition from this quarter (Japan) would appear to be growing 
steadily, and by the introduction of certain fancy cloths (peculiarly 
Japanese) a considerable business is being worked up. 


The official figures of this Government published in the Sta- 
tistical Abstract, issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, show how the balance of trade between this country and 
the Philippines has been steadily against the United States 
since we acquired that archipelago: 


Imports and exports of merchandise into and from the Phili 
? d islands: Values, 188} to 1907. ý ppine 


Imports. Exports. 
Year. | Prom | From To United | To oth 
United other Total, o other | Total. 


States. | countries. 


$398,215 818, 149, 758 818,547, 908 
120,117 15,917,402 | 16,046,519 
424,697 | 15,272,857 | 15,697,554 
403/034 | 13,149,125 | 13,552,159 
462/936 | 15,950,402 | 16,413,338 
558.254 | 16,678,002 | 17,236,256 
540,506 | 15,343,554 | 15,884,060 
347,338 | 16,450,951 | 16,798,289 
208/392 | 16,106,509 | 16,314,901 
056,706 | 14,938, 706 | 15,890,502 |--o aa ——— 
1,150,613 | 11,962,397 | 13,113,010 | $3,540,804 | $8,826,018 ($12,900,039 
1.657, 701 | 18,943,735 | 20,601,436 | 3,522,160 | 16,228,908 19,751,008 
2,855,685 | 27,423,721 | 30,279,406 | 2,572,021 | 20,642,927 23,214,948 
4,085,243 | 28,108,599 | 32,141,842 | 7,691,743 | 16,235,986 | 2,927,079 
3,944,008 | 29,027,784 | 82,971,882 | 13,863,059 | 19,258,721 33,121,780 
4,633,216 | 28,587,545 | 33,220,761 | 11,102,775 | 19,147,852 30,250,027 
5,761,498 25,114,852 | 30,876,350 | 15,668,026 | 16,684,589 32,352,615 
4,333,808 | 21,465,373 | 25,799,266 | 11,579,411 | 20,337,723 | 31,917,134 
5,155,359 | 23,630,496 | 28,785,855 | 12,079,204 | 21,684,153 33,718,357 


This report shows that out of the total imports into the 
islands during the year 1907, amounting to $28,785,855, only 
$5,155,359 came from the United States, as against $23,630,496 
from other countries, while the exports to the United States 
exceeded $12,000,000, > 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is the pending question. 
The Secretary will state it. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the substitute para- 
graph, on page 1, line 5, by striking out the colon after the 
word countries“ and adding the words except as provided 
by existing law now in force,” and by striking out the remainder 
of the substitute, so that it will read: 

471d. There shall be levied, collected, and paid = all articles com- 


ing into the United States m the Philippine 
duty which are required to be levied, coll and upon like arti- 
except as prov. by existing law 


‘cles imported from foreign countries, 
now in ferce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Smrvecy}. I trans- 
fer my pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. DEPEW] 
and vote “nay.” $ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEWLANDS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that I am paired with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. PENROSE], and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FOSTER (after having voted in the affirmative). I find 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr], with 
whom I am is absent, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MONEY (after having veted in the affirmative). I find 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with whom I 
am paired, is absent, so I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the affirmative). I find 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], with whom I am 
paired, is absent. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLAY (after having voted in the affirmative). The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster] is exceedingly anxious to be 
recorded on this vote. I myself will stand paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsmrr], and the Senator 
from Louisiana can vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senater from Georgia with- 
draws his vote. 

Mr. FOSTER. I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bacon Davis La Follette Simmons 
Balley Dixon Me Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Fletcher Martin Smith, S. C. 
Borah Foster Overman Taliaferro 
Bristow Gore Owen 
Chamberlain Hughes 
‘Clapp ohnston, Ala. Rayner 
NAYS—43. 
3 ‘Carter pera Oliver 
ever Crane a 
Bourne “ie Crawford Ganni. Perkins 
Brandegee Cullom G Pites 
riggs Cummins Heyburn Root 
Brown Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dick Jones Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham Kean Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver ‘arner 
Burrows du Pont Nelson etmore 
Burton kins Nixon 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Money Stephenson 
Slack ro. Rint Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Taylor 
Cia Hale Richardson Warren. 
Cul McCumber Shively 
Daniel McLaurin Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Frercrer’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraph as amended be 
agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
as amended will be agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
desire to offer an amendment to the paragraph? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes, sir. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph, then, is not agreed 
to. The Senator from Connecticut offers an amendment to the 
paragraph. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that on page 2 of the proposed amendment, at the end of 
line 16, the word “ tons” is used, while in every other part of the 
proposed amendment, except in the instance to which I refer, 
in speaking of the number of tons the words “ gross tons” are 
used. I do not know that it has any particular significance, but 
I think the language ought to be uniform in every case. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the Senator’s suggestion? 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Rhode Island will 
notice on the first page of the amendment, in line 11, for in- 
stance, it says “ gross tons.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it should read “gross tons” in 
line 16. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. I suggest that the same language be em- 
ployed in line 16. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 16, after the words “five 
hundred,” add the word “ gross.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest also, in line 18, on page 2, 
that the word “exemptions” should be changed to the word 
*“ exceptions,” because, if the Senator from Rhode Island will 
turn to page 1 of the proposed amendment, in line 9 it pro- 
vides that these articles shall pay the regular rate, except, and 
so forth. It seems to me we should use the word “ exceptions.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to that change. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the printed amendment, line 
18, strike out “exemptions” and insert in lieu the word 
“ exceptions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. The pending motion now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending proposition is to agree 
te the paragraph as amended. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to submit an amendment to the para- 


graph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On line 9, page 1, of the printed committee 
amendment strike out all after the second word, except,“ in 


that line, down to and including the words gross tons,“ on 
line 11, and insert: 


Ex r in excess of 300,000 gross tons during any one fiscal 
year: „ however, That the free importation of 300,000 gross 
tons per fiscal year shall not extend beyond July 1, 1911. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I would vote 
for any amendment to the pending bill which had any tend- 
ency, either direct or indirect, to cheapen the price of sugar to 
the American people. I will not, however, vote for any amend- 
ment which has a direct tendency to enhance the power and 
profits of the sugar trust without a compensating advantage to 
the American consumer. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee has admitted that this amendment, if adopted, will not 
reduce the price of sugar to the American people. He has also 
admitted that the adoption of this amendment will reduce the 
revenues coming inte the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. President, it is suggested by the chairman that the only 
effect and the only benefit resulting from this amendment will 
inure to the people of the Philippine Islands. Sir, I cherish a 
deep and abiding sympathy for the unfortunate people of those 
islands, but I regret that these overflowing sympathies for those 
stricken people come into the Senate under a guise which justi- 
fies the belief that this sympathy for the Filipinos will be worth 


some eight or ten million dollars to the sugar trust. 


I differ from the chairman of the Finance Committee. He 


| believes that the benefits of this amendment will inure to the 


people of the Philippine Islands. For my own part, I believe 
that the principal, if not the only, beneficiary of this amend- 
ment will be the American sugar trust. During the last six or 
seven years we have admitted millions of pounds of sugar from 
Porto Rico free of duty, losing to our Treasury some $19,000,000 
during that period. ‘This concession to the sugar trust, while 
enhancing their profits, has not reduced the price of sugar to 
the consumer. We have granted a concession to Cuban sugar 
of 20 per cent below the Dingley rates. That concession, sir, 
has operated almost exclusively to the benefit of the sugar trust, 
and it has not conferred any substantial advantage upon the 
consumers of sugar in the United States. 

I fear that the same consequences will flow from the 
amendment. It remits a duty, or will ultimately remit a duty, 
aggregating some eight or ten millions per annum. I believe, 
sir, that is a gift, a gratuity, to the American Sugar Refining 
Company, and will but slightly benefit the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and will in no measure prove beneficial to the 
people of this country. 

Now, sir, I am not disposed to confer special favors upon this 
gigantic, upon this criminal, trust. I am aware that epithets 
can never take the place of arguments. Intemperate and vio- 
lent language usually disappoints its own objects, but it is hard 
to speak with moderation of such immoderate plunderers. Sir. 
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I arraign the sugar trust at the bar of the Senate as a colossal 
thief. 

That is not an idle, it is not an unsupported accusation. Only 
a few years ago the sugar trust was caught in the act of steal- 
ing water from the city of Brooklyn, It tapped the water main 
and actually stole water—the paltry pittance resulting from a 
cheapened water bill from the city which in part vouchsafed 
protection to its valuable properties. Not only that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but less than two years ago this sugar trust was a con- 
victed criminal, and it paid fines and penalties amounting to 
$168,000 for criminal rebates received from the railroads. That 
is not the only count in this indictment, and it is not the only 
conviction or confession. g 

Within the last two months the American sugar trust has 
paid into the Treasury of the United States some two or three 
million dollars, stolen —deliberately stolen from the Treasury, 
from the people, from the taxpayers of this country; stolen by 
falsifying its weights, a crime that belongs to the dark ages 
and which civilization has rarely heard of for the last two or 
three centuries, yet this colossal trust stands at the bar of the 
Senate and confesses theft to the amount of two or three million 
dollars. 

These are the three counts which I desire here and now to 
urge against this mighty criminal. I have not yet heard that 
they have been accused of robbing a henroost or of rifling a 
graye, but perhaps they have been more fortunate and have 
merely escaped detection. It may be, in sooth, that the trust 
engages in these peculations in order to pay higher wages to its 
employees, 

Now, sir, this issue is presented, in my judgment, by the 
pending amendment: Shall we confer a gratuity upon the sugar 
trust eventually amounting to eight or ten million dollars a 
year? Shall we confer that gift upon the trust at the expense 
of the Treasury and at the expense of the taxpayers? For if 
we remit this revenue on sugar, we must make it up by increas- 
ing taxes upon other necessaries of life. That is the issue 
presented. 

If we desire to bestow this bounty upon this offending trust, 
then, sir, we ought to vote “yea,” in favor of the committee's 
amendment. If we are not willing to augment their illicit loot 
by a gift of eight or ten million dollars, we ought to vote “ nay.” 

The amendment which I have offered limits the operation of 
this committee amendment to two years. It would expire by 
the operation of law on July 1, 1911. That will afford us an 
opportunity to observe the practical results of this amendment. 
If it secures any advantages to the American people, there will 
be no difficulty in then extending it for a limited time or even 
indefinitely. If its operation inures to the benefit of the Fili- 
pinos, then, sir, it could easily be extended; but if this loot is 
limited to the sugar trust—if neither the American people nor 
the Filipinos are to be benefited by this gratuity—then let the 
gift terminate by the operation of law. Let us mark its prac- 
tical operation, and if the committee has erred in their judg- 
ment and generosity, let this limitation be affixed to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, as shedding a little light on the sugar trust, I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp two clippings from news- 
papers of to-day and yesterday. I shall not tax the time of the 
Senate by asking to have them read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the articles re- 
ferred to by the Senator will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, these articles illustrate what 
kindly consideration and indulgence have been manifested 
toward this trust in days gone by, and show that there is less 
excuse for the valuable favors about to be conferred upon that 
concern by the pending amendment. 

Let me say here there is one character worse than the crim- 
inal himself, and that is the officer of the law charged with the 
prosecution of crime who neglects his duty, who winks at law- 
lessness, and who suffers the known criminal to go unwhipped 
of justice. 

In 1894 a scandal grew out of sugar legislation in the United 
States Senate. Senators from two great States did not escape 
without soiled reputations. Profits were made, fortunes were en- 
hanced by speculating in sugar stocks on the part of Senators 
who had inside information. Those practices belong to another 
and to a different age. No Senator in these times would be 
guilty of such reprehensible conduct; but speculators on the out- 
side may avail themselves of the advantages of now investing 
in the securities of the American Sugar Refining Company. 

If this amendment is adopted, I predict—and I am not fa- 
miliar with stock juggling—that it will eventuate in enhancing 
the values of sugar stocks and securities, in the enhancement of 
their profits, and will result in absolutely no permanent advan- 
tage either to the people of the United States or to the unfortu- 
nate people of the Philippine Islands, 
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The articles referred to are as follows: 


BIG TRUSTS LET ALONE—UNTERMYER SAYS GOVERNMENT HAS NOT EN- 
FORCED LAW—RUNS FROM PUNISHING CRIME—SUGAR TRUST, ACCORDING 
TO NEW YORK CORPORATION LAWYER, A LAWBREAKER FROM ITS BIRTH, 
IS NOW A SCAPEGOAT, SINCE ITS “‘ PRINCIPAL OFFENDERS ARE DEAD "'— 
USELESS TO PUSH CHARGE. 

[From the Washington Post.] 
New Tonk, June 15. 

Before sailing for Europe on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie to-da „Samuel 
Untermyer, who was counsel for Adolph Segal in the recent sult against 
the sugar trust, has a few things to say in a typewritten statement 
about the possible prosecution of the trust on criminal charges. Mr. 
Untermyer issued the statement in reply to inquiries whether his client 
had decided to press such a prosecution or to take any active part in 
aiding it. Instead of answering these questions directly, Mr. Unter- 
myer’s statement consisted chiefly of an airing of his views on the gen- 
eral ee of corporate . 

8 referring to the possibility of criminal prosecution of the 
sugar st: 

What would be the use? The sugar company has been a consistent 
lawbreaker ever since its birth. Its activities in Congress have been one 
of the scandals of the country for many years. It has robbed the public 
and ruined its would-be competitors. ut it is no worse than many of 
the others in its criminal methods, and not quite as bad as some. 


NOW IT IS THE SCAPEGOAT. 
“This suddenly aroused virtuous abhorrence of its methods is amus- 


as the Government has waited 
d, it does not much matter. 
to bring the criminal rich who are 55 these conspiracies 
notoriously violating the criminal law the penalties of that law, 
it will not be difficult. There never has been an honest, intelligent ef- 
fort to enforce the ample provisions of the law against any of the mon- 
ster monopolies. 

“The Government has had no trouble in convicting and driving out 
of business a few poor, struggling, comparatively harmless combinations 
that were put together to prevent bankruptcy and secure a rofit, 
But the cial * buccaneers’ who have been holding up the coun in 
the necessities of life, keeping out foreign competition through the tariff 
at one end and crushing home competition at the other, until the in- 
crease in the cost of living is alarming, have remained immune until 
every lawyer who has had to deal with this big question knows that the 
pretended enforcement of the law is a huge farce. 

“Every time the Government has had a chance to enforce the crim- 
inal provisions of the law (which constitute the only effective part, the 
others being mainly academic), it has run. 

MANY REASONS FOR NOT ACTING. 


“There are always 80 5 reasons for not doing things that it is 

never difficult to find one. e learned that lesson in the recent venti- 

lation of corporate e when every exposed crimina 
unished—the most of them back at the old pame on slightly modified 

fines, including the subsidizing of a part of the press through extrava- 
nt advertising at the policy holders’ expense and jeering at discom- 
ted muck rakers.” : 

Mr. Untermyer adds that the evidence of criminal pools and con- 
spiracies to control prices and restrict production have for years been 
available in this city if the public authorities had gone about their task 
with the energy that they do in ferreting out . 

st-office eves, and other classes of criminals. r. Untermyer 

eels sorry for the future, if it is true, as some Wall street men seem 
to think, that there has been a reaction in the public in regard to the 
attacks against criminal corporations. Says he: 

“These pools and combinations are growing stronger and more nu- 
merous. Individual enterprise is being strangled. Unless Log A are 
brought within the clutch of the criminal law and destroyed, the future 
is fraught with danger. The only way to regulate them is to bury 
them. So long as the President of the United States can defy the law 
by giving them immunity and go unrebuked the sentiment of the coun- 
try is callous. But until the public mind is aroused to a recognition 
of the extent of the evils from which we are suffering and the far 
greater dangers that are threatening us it is useless to attempt to 
bring these men within the law.” 

WEIGHERS’ TRIALS MAY BE PUT OFF. 


Whether the trial of the seven sugar-trust weighers, under indict- 
ment for conspiracy to defraud the Government, which was set to 
begin Thursday before Judge Holt in the United States court, will be 
begun Thursday or will be postponed is at present a matter of doubt. 
Counsel for the indicted welghers may apply for a tponement on the 
ground that just at this time their clients might suffer unjustly on 
trial, owing to the aroused public feeling against the American Sugar 
Refining Company. On the other hand, e government prosecutor 
believes that the trial should proceed. 

The seyen weighers are accused of using fraudulent scales on the 
docks of the American Sugar Refining Company at Williamsburg. 
Spitzer was superintendent of the Hayemeyer and Eider docks for many 

ears. The other six men were employed by the American Sugar Re- 
ning Company as checkers and weighers. 


wants 
at are 


1 went un- 


ROOSEVELT WAS WARNED IN 1906 OF SUGAR FRAUDS—RECEIVER EARLE 
ADMITS HE PLEADED WITH ADMINISTRATION TO PROSECUTE AND THAT 
HE DIVULGED BOTH THE WEIGHING FRAUDS IN NEW YORK AND THR 
REBATE PRACTICES—NOTHING IN FICTION TO EQUAL IT, SAYS EARLE— 
“MOST DRAMATIC, INTENSE, INTRICATE CRIME IN CUNNING EVER 
BROUGHT BEFORE ANY COURT IN MY Tlun — I HAVE DETAILS; I IM- 
PERATIVELY NEED YOUR AID,” HE WROTE PRESIDENT. 

{From the New York World.] 
PHILADELPHIA, June 14. 

“In common with every other good citizen, I am at the service of my 
country,” said George H. Earle, jr., receiver of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Company, to-day, when asked whether he would nid the Gov- 
9 — a criminal prosecution directed against the heads of the 
sugar trust. 

Those who know Mr. Earle keenly appreciated the irony of his re- 
mark when they recalled that he had plended with and petitioned Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Attorney-General naparte in vain to Institute or 
to permit him to institute just such criminal proceedings as are now 
threatened by the present Department of Justice. As long a as 
November, 1906, Mr. Earle now admits, he warned President Koose- 


velt and his Attorney-General of the weighing frauds in New York and 
rebating practiced by the sugar trust, but no action was taken. 
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EARLE’S PERSONALITY. 


most lawyers of the wee ye Sy bar. 
the executive head of five of t 
cued many concerns from the graveyard of high 
‘ against” trusts, is worth $5,000,- 
salaries, and his hobbies are coins, 
first prints, and a model farm. e was offered $100,000 for reviving 
the Real Estate Trust Company and went into court and told the judge 
that his services were worth only $50,000, and he has not yet collected 
the $50,000 because “ the com y needs the money more than I do.“ 
While a financial genius Mr. Earle has absolutely no ambition for 
t wealth or political preferment and no desire for social glories. 
pon his unsupported word the 55,500 depositors of the defunct Real 
Estate Trust er, neh turned over to him all that was left of $7,500,000 
deposits at the time of the crash, August 28, 1906, and every stock- 
holder in the company assigned his property to Mr. Earle without “ re- 
course or recovery,“ without a scratch of a pen to safeguard the ty. 
“It would be manifestly improper for me to discuss any phase of th 
sugar-trust case at this time,” said Mr. Earle, because I am still an 
officer of the court in my capacity as receiver of the Pennsylv: 
Sugar Refining Company.” 
“Does the same apply to the Government and its agents?” he was 


“ Oh, yes; I suppose so. They did not care to discuss the case two 
or three years ago, and I prefer not to talk about it now, for the more 
particular reason that we have agreed upon a settlement, and I con- 
sider it hardly fair to agree to a settlement and then participate in an 
exposé of the other party to the bargain. Then, too, I must keep in 
mind the fact that the court has yet to review the terms and conditions 
of our settlement, and I oy eg be subjected to some criticism for com- 
menting upon the case at this time.” 


GAVE WARNING IN 1906. 


Have you had any conferences with J. H. Graves, special assistant 
United States Attorney-General, or with E. V. Roadstrum, the special 
agent, both of whom are supposed to be gathering evidence against 
the sugar trust management with a view to criminal prosecutions?” 

“Neither of the gentlemen you name have called upon me. I 7 — 
they are studying up the documents in the case, which are full of 
meaty evidence.” 

“Ts it true that you directed the attention of the Government to the 
scale frauds and rebating more than two years ago?” 

“Mr. Frank L. Neall, of Peter Wright’s Sons, told me about these 
frauds so long ago that I can not now fix the date, but I certainly 
wrote to the Attorney-General about them on November 8, 1906, as 
the papers in the Pennsylvania Refine case show.” 

“Do you consider President Rooseyelt and Mr. ETTEN as being 
directly responsible for throttling a proper inquiry in 1906?" 

“I am not fixing responsibilities. I am not naming men who 

rformed their duties, nor am I pointing out anyone who failed 
P measure up to their responsibilities. I am merely ‘pointing with 
pride’ to the papers in the case, and, otherwise, am engaged in 
preparing memoranda upon which to base my report to the court that 
named me receiver. 

“I must not be placed in the position of discussin 

hase for publication. It would be discourteous to the court. What 

ve said I will stand by. What I would like to say is another matter. 
I will repeat, however, that fiction knows no story equal to the cold- 
blooded facts in the cénspiracy which has been proved in this case, 
and I shall always consider myself amply repaid for my work in this 
matter if I get nothing more out of it than the satisfaction of having 
been a player in what I consider the most dramatic, intense, intricate 
crime in cunning ever brought before any court in my time. 

“I am prepared to substantiate every charge I have made, but I will 
not enter into any discussion of the matter outside of the court for 
the reasons I have stated; first, because it would be discourteous to 
the court, and, next, it would be unkind, if not unfair, to those who 
have agreed to effect a satisfactory settlement of this issue.” 

If the managers of the sugar trust were cunning in devising the plan 
to gain cantor of the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company. to close 
up the great plant before steam was cver generated one of its 
boilers, and to pave the way for disaster, disgrace, dishonesty, and 
death, George H. Earle, jr., was supercunning in getting the facts 
before the country first and then before the courts, 

SPREAD ON SENATE RECORDS. 

When President Roosevelt and Attorney-General Bonaparte declined 
or neglected to publish Mr. Earle's letters the early days of this case, 
Senator Curnerson, of Texas, asked in the Senate for all the docu- 
ments in the case. Pennsylvania was represented in the Senate by 
Philander C. Knox, now Secretary of State, and Borms PENROSE, whom 
Mr. Earle has known all his life. Just why the Senator from Texas 
should concern himself about a matter so intimately connected with 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania is one more mystery o the many in the 
case. President Roosevelt and his Attorney-General, Mr. Bonaparte, 
forwarded the documents, as CULBERSON requested, and by this proceed- 
ing Mr. Earle spread upon the records the fact that the President was 
in possession of the cardinal facts in two great suspected crimes, and 
that neither he nor the Attorney-General had shown an inclination to 

the case. 
aeia Mr. Earle put this “ crime in cunning ” 3 up to President 
Roosevelt soon after he learned of it is proved by his letter, dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1906, in which Mr. Earle, addressing the President by name, 


aal, have all the details of this conspiracy. I believe I know all the 
individuals responsible for it. If I am to take this journey alone, I am 
determined to discharge the duties that my conscience places upon me 
without regard to the results to me personally; but I have every reason 
to believe that you whom I address are fortunately a man of like mettle, 
and I am absolutely convinced that you have a larger and greater duty 
to the public than I myself. 

“1 represent but a body of innocent stockholders and creditors, who 
have incidentally been crushed by an effort to plunder the whole people. 
You represent that people. I imperatively need your aid and coopera- 
tion. With it I feel assured that justice will be done; without it I 
may be myself crushed in the effort to obtain justice for the smaller 
body which I represent ; but with it or without it, no consideration that 
I have been able to give this subject has enabled me to feel that I can 
possibly absolve myself from the duty of going on—with you, if such 
good fortune awaits me; without you, I must act alone. 

DOCU MENTARY EVIDENCE. 


„ have not gone into the details of this matter. The details I hay 
and Lie are 75 your service or that of the Attorney-General of the 


this case in sny 


United States. Of course you will understand that all this I have upon 
information; but one of the peculiarities of this crime has been that 
the parties in it, whether made reckless by past successes and 
immunities or not, have left a perfectly inconceivable amount of docu- 
mentary evidence of what I believe to be their crimes. 

“Tam overwhelmed with the duties of this receivership. It is com- 
plicated and trying beyond words. But I trust that you will under- 
stand that I shall at any moment give up any time necessary to inform 
you of the conditions that I have found existing. 

“One thing I wish to guard you against, and that is the impression 
that I am actuated in my part of this because of a prejudice against 
the sugar or any other treat, for I believe a large cooperation to be an 
absolutely essential thing in so great a country as ours. Cooperation 
means power and power advances the undertakings of man and civili- 
zation; but while I believe in creating and fostering the greatest 
amount of energy ible, I as strongly believe that the energy will 
become a curse instead of a blessing if it be permitted to be turned to 
base and criminal ends, by men intrusted with such duties as yourself 
on behalf of that greater power which is made up of all the people, 


8 through the state, of which you are the chief. And so I 
now ap to you.” 


etter to the President was written 115 one of the most learned 
Jawyers in the land, by a man of many millions, and one whose word 
is good with more than 1,000,000 people in his home town, 

EARLE APPEALED TO MOODY. 

President Roosevelt acknowledged the receipt of the document 
through his secretary’s secretary. Six weeks later Mr. Earle addressed 
a last appeal to the then Attorney-General, William A. Moody, who 
now sits 8 the Supreme Bench of the United States. In his letter 
of appeal Mr. Earle ve Attorney-General Moody an outline of the 
essential evidence in his possession, and in closing said: 

“Standing alone, is this a case that the Government of the United 
States can afford to ignore? Has there ever been another like it in 
wickedness?" 

In justice to Mr. Moody, it is right to set out with particular em- 
hasis the fact that he was then about to retire from the Roosevelt 
abinet to go upon the Supreme Court Bench. 

It was agreed by all parties concerned that it would be manifestly 
improper for him as Attorney-General to pass upon a case which he, 
as a justice of the highest court in the land, might later have to pass 
upon as a judge. 

In this same letter to Attorney-General Moody, which saw the light 
of day after Senator CULBERSON had demanded its eee r. 
Earle, with brutal frankness, described the incidents that immediately 
led up to the suicide of Frank K. Hippie president of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, in this city, the wreck of the Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
1 Company, the colla of all the great enterprises of Adolph 
Poga except the Hotel Majestic, and many domestic tragedies. 

onths later Attorney-General Bonaparte, after carefuly reviewing 
the correspondence and without calling for the more detailed evidence 
at hand and at his service, solemnly wrote to Mr. Earle, setting out his 
belief “that the Knight case finally disposed of the matter under dis- 
cussion.” That was the end of it, so far as Mr. Bonaparte figured in 
the case. In the Knight case the essential point hin on a question 
of legal or illegal consolidations. 

In another communication addressed to the Attorney-General Mr. 
Earle said in part: 

as embarrassment does not result from scarcity of material, but 
from the fact that I do not wish to engage in writing what must read 
like a French detective story of crime, for in all my experience I have 
never known of anything quite so infamous as the case I haye now to 
present to you.. 

“I have come upon evidence that justifies the suspicion that they are 
strengthening their monopoly, not merely by rebating and like infrac- 
tions of the law, but by the most serious frauds upon the customs of 
the Government. 

1 brief which I am preparing for you as to the law is nearly com- 
ple 

“I have written the President and your department again and again 
that we hold this evidence, and a mass of it, and have again and again 
requested that it be examined.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
„ proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 

BE]. 

Mr. GORE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, just for information, I ask 
if, this amendment should be voted down, it would leave the 
original one hundred and fifty millions to be imported? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It would leave the amendment as 
it was before the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
was proposed. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. If he were present, I should vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to my col- 
league [Mr. HALE] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when Mr. PenroseE’s name was called). I 
wish to state that my colleague [Mr. PENROSE] is necessarily 
absent to-day. He is paired with the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. NEWLANDS]. 

Mr. BURROWS (when the name of Mr. Sir of Michigan 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Samira of Michigan] is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurin]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MONEY. My colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is necessarily 
absent for a moment. He is paired, as has just been stated, with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru]. If present, my col- 
league would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. FOSTER (after having ‘voted in the affirmative). In the 
absence of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MOOUMBERJ, 
with whom I am paired, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
just ‘been informed that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK], with whom I am paired, has not voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming has 
not voted. 

Mr. STONE. Then, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was ‘announeed—yeas 25, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bacon Davis Martin ‘Smith, Md. 
Bail Fletcher Money Smith, S. C. 

Gore rman Taliaferro 

Bristow Hughes Owen Tillman 
C Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Clapp La Follette Rayner 
C McEnery ons 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Page 
Bourne Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Brandegee Cullom Guggenheim Piles 

iggs Curtis Heyburn Root 
Brown Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dillingham Jones Smoot 
Burkett Dixon Kean Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver Warner 
Burrows du Pont Nelson Warren 
‘Burton Elkins Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Frye Oliver 
NOT VOTING—23. 3 
Culberson Hale Shively_ 
Borah Daniel MeCuniber Smith, Mich. 
a Depew McLaurin tep! 

Clark, Wyo. Flint Newlands Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Foster Penrose Taylor 
Clay Frazier Richardson 


So Mr. Gonz's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DICK. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will ‘be stated. 

The Srorerary. It is proposed ‘to amend an amendment 
offered by Mr. Suoor on the 11th day of June to paragraph 
471d, page 189, by striking out commencing with the word 
“wrapper,” in lime 11, page 1, to and including the word“ pre- 
scribed,” in lines 4 and 5, page 2; and also the words “and 
tobacco,” in line 6, page 2; and ‘the words “and tobacco,” in 
line 9, page 2. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, the purpose of the amendment is 
to eliminate wrapper tobacco, filler tobacco, and manufactured 
cigars from the operation of the pending amendment if it be 
finally adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the ‘Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
‘paragraph as amended. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. BACON called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there is a misapprehension as to 
‘what the vote is to be taken on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph as amended. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The paragraph as amended, as I under- 
stand, reduces the number of cigars which may ‘be imported to 
70,000,000? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The question is on the paragraph as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote is now on agreeing to the 
paragraph as ‘amended. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The entire scheme. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As amended, it reduces the importation 
of cigars, as I understand, to 70,000,000. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Certainty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. ‘CULBERSON]. 
If he were present, I should vote “yen.” 

Mr. MONEY (when Mr. ‘McLavrrn’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is necessarily absent, and is paired 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “nay.” : 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
‘pair with the Senator from Wyoming IMr. CLankI. In his ab- 
sence, I withhold my vote. If the Senator from Wyoming were 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. d 

Mr. FOSTER. In the absence of my pair, the senior Senator 


from North Dakota [Mr. McoCuxserr], I withhold my vote. If |: 


he were present, I should vote “nay.” 


Mr. NEWLANDS (after having voted in the negative). In 

the absence of my pair, the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
Ir. Penrose], I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hauer], and 
therefore desire to withdraw my vote. When I voted I did not 
notice the ‘Senator from Maine was absent. 

Mr. FLINT. I destre to transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curerrson] to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Drrrwi and vote. I vote “yea” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 

Aldrich Crane e Pa 
Bourne Cullom Gallinger Per 
Brandegee Cummins Guggenheim Piles 
Briggs Curtis Heyburn Scott 
Brown Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham ones Sutherland 
Burkett ‘on Kean Warner 
Burnham Dolliver ge Warren 
Burrows du Pont Nelson ‘Wetmore 
Burton Elkins Nixon 

t Oliver 

NAYS—28. 
Bacon ay La Follette ; 
Baile Crawford Root 
Bankhead Davis 8 
Borah letcher Money Smith, Md. 
Bristow ore Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hughes m iaferro 
pp obnston, Ala. Paynter 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Beverid Depew MeLaurm Stephenson 
Bradle; Foster Newlands Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Frazier Penrose Taylor 
rke, Gamble 
Culberson Hale Shively 
el MeCumber Smith, Mich. 


So the paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNTER obtained ‘the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator to yield to me for a mo- 
ment for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In ‘accordance with previous notice, I ask 
now to take up paragraph 190, on pages 66 and 67. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, para- 
graph 190 will now be taken up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer a substitute for paragraph 190. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed ‘substitute. 

The SECRETARY. On page 66, paragraph 190, zinc, strike out 
paragraph 190, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

190. Zin ore of all kinds, inclu calamine, containing 8 


c-bearing ding 
than 10 per cent of zinc, shall be admitted free of duty; con gi 
per cent or more of zinc and uarter of 1 


n: t on al 
ores the duties shall be estimated at the 
ven in double the amount of such estimated 


1 ipped ling Iti E t Dilish ts, hethe — 
properly equipped samp or sme esta ments, w er - 
nated as bonded ——.— or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores 
ents ‘they 

methods under the Bana .. of government officers, who shall be 
stationed at such lishments, and who shall submit the samples 
thus obtained to a government assayer, designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of ‘the sample, and report 
the ‘result to the proper customs o and ‘the import entries shall 
be liquidated thereon, except In case of ores that shall be removed ‘to 
a ‘bonded warehouse to ‘be refined for exportation as provided by law. 
And ‘the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make ‘all necessary 
regulations to enforce ‘the provisions of this pa 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PAYNTER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk 
as an amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the figures “190,” numbering the para- 
graph, ‘strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert: 

Zinc in blocks or 9 old and worn-out, fit only to be manufac- 
einer spake IRI SE eine wok EN SE a's masettal compe, 
m „ 
Shall be admitted free of duty. tii 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
for a few ‘moments; and I desire to express my regret that I 
have even to do that, as I trust our labors may ‘be soon com- 
pleted in the consideration of this bill. 

It is not so much my purpose to make a defense of my vote to 

duty of 25 cents per ton on iron ore as it is to give the 


a 
— “esti information which I have acquired. In the first 
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tariff bill a duty was placed on iron ore, and a much higher one 
than the one for which I voted has been maintained by all sub- 
sequent revenue bills, including the Wilson bill, which placed it 
at 40 cents per ton. Every Democrat in the Senate except one 
during the consideration of the Wilson bill voted against admit- 
ting iron ore free of duty. It has not been asserted in this 
Chamber that the duty of 25 cents per ton, which is about 8 to 
10 per cent ad valorem, is anything but a revenue duty and that 
the imposition of which is not in accord with the repeated decla- 
rations of the Democratic party that the tariff duties should be 
levied and collected on a revenue basis. A free list has always 
been and will be maintained. As to what imported articles 
should be placed upon it is necessarily a matter for individual 
opinion and judgment of the members of the Democratic party 
who believe in imposing duties for revenue only. 

A certain amount of revenue must be raised by means of tariff 
duties. If we increase the free list, we necessarily must make 
good the loss of revenue resulting from the free list by increas- 
ing the duty on other imported products, perhaps on cotton or 
woolen goods, thus increasing the cost of clothing to the con- 
sumers. So far as I am concerned, I would prefer to see the 
duty that will be collected on iron ore go into the Treasury 
than to see its equivalent go into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers, as it would certainly go there if the ore is admitted 
free. No mathematician or statesman can show, by figures or 
otherwise, that the consumers would be able to buy the product 
of the iron manufacturer at a price that would save them the 
amount of duty paid on the iron ore from which it was pro- 
duced. The manufacturers would be the gainers to the ex- 
tent they did not pay a duty on iron ore, and the taxpayers 
would be compelled to make good the loss in the revenues. It 
would seem that to give the manufacturer free iron ore and 
protection on his manufactured product is the bestowal of a 
double blessing in the way of protection. At the time the 
Democratic party declared in favor of free raw material it was 
demanding that there should be a radical reduction in the duties 
on the manufactured product, the idea being that the manufac- 
turer could stand the reduction on the manufactured product if 
he could get the raw material at a reduced price, and by that 
process enable the consumer to buy the product of the mills 
and factories cheaper. 

No such reduction in the manufactured product has been 
made in the bill under consideration, nor will any subsequent 
reduction be made thereby; hence, the scheme has failed. It is 
folly to proclaim that duties are too high, that the manufac- 
turers are overprotected, and then allow the duties which give 
protection to remain and pretend to give relief to the consumers 
by giving the favored manufacturers their raw material free, 
for in doing so there is an addition to his protection. The giv- 
ing of free raw material does not compel the manufacturer to 
sell the manufactured product at a reduced price. It does not 
produce competition in the manufactured article. There may 
be cases where an exception to this rule should be recognized, 
as in the cases of monopolies, If the raw material in this 
country was controlled by a monopoly, or the finished product 
was so controlled, I should be inclined to vote in a way so as 
to destroy such monopoly. ‘This statement brings me to the real 
question I arose to discuss. 

As no Democratic Senator voted against placing iron ore on 
the dutiable list because 25 cents per ton was in excess of a 
revenue duty he must have been influenced to do so by some 
other cause. The junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] 
did so because he was under the impression that the United 
States Steel Corporation wanted a duty on iron ore and the 
independent concerns wanted it free of duty. At the time I 
voted to place a duty on it, I did not know the wishes of the 
United States Steel Corporation or those of the independent con- 
cerns, as no one representing either had interviewed me upon 
the subject. 

I was influenced entirely by the consideration that, as the 

Government needed the revenue, it was better to place the 
amounts that would result from a duty collected on iron ore 
in the depleted Treasury that must be replenished than to place 
it in the pockets of the United States Steel Corporation or those 
of the independent producers of iron or steel. After the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samira] made a statement as to 
what induced him to vote for free iron ore, I began a little 
investigation to see if I had made a mistake in casting my vote. 
I think I owe it to the country and to the Members of this 
body to give the result of my investigations. Mr. Joseph G. 
Butler, jr., represented before the Ways and Means Committee 
the independent iron-ore producers and 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers of merchant pig iron. After learning this fact, 
I approached him in quest of information. He answered my 
inquiries, and I requested him to do so by letter, which he did. 
I send 5 the Clerk's desk a copy of his letter and ask that it 
be rea j - 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, 
will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Without objection, the Secretary 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


My DEAR SENATOR PAYNTER: Referring to our conversations of Thurs- 
day and Friday last, I write to say tbat at a meeting of iron-ore pro- 
ducers and merchant pig-iron manufacturers held in New York City on 
November 24, 1908, I was selected to represent the above interests and 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee. 

At subsequent meetings, held on March 24 and on April 14, this au- 
thority was confirmed and continued, and at the last-named meetin, 
there was added to the committee Mr. F. S. Witherbee, Mr. Leona 
Packitt, and Mr. J. H. Frantz. 

Briefs were submitted on January 20, 1909, March 30, 1909, and 
April 29, 1909, and copies sent to all the United States Senators. 

> „ * * * * . 

The independent iron-ore interests which I represent believe that the 
duty of 25 cents per ton as fixed in the Senate Finance bill is fair and 
equitable, and it meets with the ap: roval of all the independent pro- 
ducers of iron ore and more than r cent of the manufacturers of 
merchant pig iron. I consider, and the independent Interests I repre- 
sent believe, that it is inconsistent for the manufacturers of iron and 
steel in this country to ask and insist upon iron ore coming in free of 
ay and at the same time insist on their finished product bearing guy: 

e assertion has 5 been made in the United States Senate 
that the United States Steel Corporation owns 80 per cent to 85 per 
cent of the fron ore in the United States. This statement is absolutely 
untrue, and I am hoping to be able to send you within a very few days 
as nearly as it can be estimated the amount of 
available ore b. stricts in the United States and the ownership 
therein of the United States Steel Corporation. 

I can say frankly now that in my judgment the United States Steel 
Corporation, I do not believe, owns more than 25 per cent of the iron 
ore in the United States, and I hope, when I obtain further figures 
added to those now in my possession, that I may be able to write you 
and give you a very close estimate. 

I will be pleased to have your acknowledgment of this letter. 

J. G. BUTLER, Jr, 


a statement showin, 


Hon. T. H. PAYNTER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The statement I made was not 
that the United States Steel Corporation owned 80 or 85 per 
cent, but it was that it controlled 80 or 85 per cent of that west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. I did not state that they owned 
that much, but that they controlled it, which is a very different 
proposition. f 

Mr. PAYNTER. I did not quote the Senator at all upon 
that proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. This letter does. 

Mr. PAYNTER. This letter does not quote the Senator from 
Maryland at all, and I was not pretending to give the words, 
but to give the effect of his statement as to what induced his, 
vote on that question, not with a view of criticising the Senator 
from Maryland, but to show one of the considerations that 
influenced Senators upon the question. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., whose principal office is in Cincinnati, 
conducts the largest iron-commission business in the world; 
they belong to the class known as the“ independent“ producers 
of iron, and are interested in 10 different furnace stacks. 

I think their output is over 3,000 tons daily, and so I sought 
from them some information upon this subject, and in response 
to it I have this letter, which I send to the clerk’s desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Rocers, Brown & Co., 
Cincinnati, May 25, 1909. 
Hon. T. H. PAYNTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: We most respectfully call your attention to the proposed 
reduction in the duty on iron ore. It has been expected that the tarit 
would be reduced and the iron men generally of the country have con- 
ceded that a cut of 15 cents per ton, from 40 cents down to 25 cents, 
could be made without serious detriment to the mining interests of the 
Tinited States, and at this aguro during the coming years the revenue to 
the Government may possibly be increased somewhat. 

There seems to be an impression that any duty retained on ore will 
inure to the special benefit of the Steel Corporation, and that the inde- 
pendent interests of the country might be helped if the duty was en- 
ey, removed. The fact is, however, that during recent years the inde- 
pendent companies have made the bulk of the pig iron for the open 
market and have to a large extent interested themselves in ore proper- 
ties and have put up many millions of dollars to develop them so that 
they would have sources of supply. 

The furnace companies in which we are interested, with 10 different 
stacks, located in Illinois, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, formed a 
company some time ago with $1,000,000 capital, and since then have 
formed another with $300,000 capital for the purpose of developing 
mines in the Lake Superior district. The Empire Steel and Iron Com- 

any, in Pennsylvania. of which the writer is a director, owning 8 
blast furnaces, has spent a large amount of money also in developing 
local ore mines for its own use, and what we have done has been done 
by other blast-furnace people on a large scale. 
While the Steel Corporation may be benefited by a duty on ore, its 
position is such that we believe it can do business at a profit at prices 
which would put the rest of us out of the running, and it is in behalf of 
the independents that we are writing you. 
So far as we are able to learn free ore might help a few of the steel 
lants that have blast furnaces located on the seaboard or in the ex- 
reme East, who would draw their supply from Cuba and other points 
where they could fet their mining done at prices for labor im ible 
in this country. f reports are true, those parties can well afford to 
pe a duty of 25 cents per ton on the ores they may bring in from 

uba and Spain, and the Government, we belleve, is justly entitled to 
that amount of revenue from the ore imported. There is certainly no 
reason why the United States should foster and help develop mines in 
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other countries and by so doing either shut down the mines here or 
force a radical cut in wages. 

We believe that a duty on ore is a legitimate means of 
to help pay the expenses of the Government, and that it fs a 
is borne in a very slight degree, if at all, by the workingmen of this 
country, while to the extent that it increases our mining interests at 
home it is a direct benefit to the Dorking classes. 

we trust you may find it consistent to vote for a duty of 25 cents 

r ton on ore. 

3 has been considerable discussion about redueing the rate on 
imported scrap down to 50 cents per ton. This has apparently been 
brought about by the efforts of a comparatively few consumers in the 
East, who get protection on their manufactured output, but who desire 
to get their so-called “raw material” free. We believe that an investi- 
gation of this subject will convince you that as scrap is used in the place 
of pig iron it should bear the same rate of duty that may be fixed on 
pig iron, which we trust will not be less than $3 per ton. 

Kindly pardon us for writing you at such length, but these matters 
directly concern hundreds of thousands of a and many millions 
of dollars that have been invested by the manufacturers. 

Very truly, yours. 
Rocers, Brown & Co., 
By D. B. CHAM. 


Mr. PAYNTER. From this letter it appears that Mr. D. B. 
Meacham, a member of the firm of Rogers, Brown & Co., is also 
a director in another corporation which owns some furnaces. 
These letters not only show that the independent iron manufac- 
turers, except a few along the Atlantic coast, did not want free 
iron ore, but were of the opinion that it was inconsistent to ask for 
free iron ore and, at the same time, receive ample protection on 
their manufactured product. I regard the letters which I have 
had read as a yaluable contribution to the discussion of the 
question, and that they will serve a useful purpose to preserve 
historical accuracy. 

I hold in my hand an article from the Manufacturers’ Record 
of May 27, 1909, which gives some very interesting information 
on the subject of iron ore. It is stated that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Iron Company (the stock of which is owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company} owns 27,000 acres of iron-ore-bearing 
lands in Cuba; that the ore beds average from 10 to 19 feet in 
thickness; that it is estimated they contain 600,000,000 tons; 
that the ore can be mined and put on the cars with a steam 
shoyel at a cost of 10 cents per ton; that the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company is under contract with the Spanish-American 
Company to take not less than 1,000,000 tons per annum, and 
that the Pennsylvania Steel Company is owned by the Pennsyl- 
varia Railroad Company and the Reading Company. 

Tt also appears that the Bethlehem Steel Company, headed by 


‘Charles M. Schwab, owns a quantity of ore-bearing lands in 


Cuba equal in quantity and richness to that of the Spanish- 
American company, and that Mr. Carnegie is said to be backing 
the latter concern. The aggregate quantity of iron ore owned 
in Cuba by the two concerns named is said to be equal to the 
holdings of the United States Steel Corporation in the Lake 
Superior district. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company might, perhaps, want free iron ore, because if they 
import as much iron ore as is predicted by the Manufacturers’ 
Record they would save making a yearly contribution to the 
United States Treasury of the sum of $500,000, while the con- 
sumers of iron would not be benefited by granting them such 
privilege. 

I ask to have the article from the Manufacturers’ Record 
printed with my remarks, without reading. 

Mr. BACON. Let it be read. 

Mr. PAYNTER. It is a pretty long article, and I dislike to 
interrupt the proceedings of the Senate to that extent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be inserted in the RECORD. í 

The article referred to is as follows: 

POSSIBLE RESULTS THAT WOULD oe å REDUCTION OF DUTY ON IRON 


[Reprinted from Manufacturers’ Record, May 27, 1909.] 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company is under contract with the bond- 
holders of the Spanish-American Iron Company to import not less than 
1.000.000 tons of Cuban ore annually. is contract was made when 
the bonds of the Spanish-American Iron Company, the stock of which 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, were sold to the ee 
last year. Thus, regardless of whether the duty on these ores 25 
cents or 75 cents a ten, this million tons will come into the country. 
The agreement was that the Pennsylvania Steel Company would “ take 
and pay for a minimum of 1,000, tons of ore annually.” The aggre- 
gate might run far beyond 1,000,000 tons. There is no condition to 
the contract with relation to the question of duty. With an estimat 
quantity of 600,000,000 tons of grade 
steam shovels at a very low cost, a duty of 75 cents a ton would no 


to 
carry out not only this contract, but nay other contract that this com- 
pany might desire to make. This ore is 


shovels as easily as could a bed of gravel. 


A 
WENO SAS DEON OE SIAT OT 1E re De oro Aan: see 
ears at a cost of Pennsyl- 


0 cents a ton for the steam 


vania owns 27,000 acres of it, averaging 18 to 19 feet thi 
and fully — by thousands of drill holes. se 
Mr. Charles M. Šehwab in his testimony before the Ways and Means 


Committee of the House of Representatives stated that the Bethlehem 
Steel Company had ceased to use domestic ore and was using nothing 
but Cuban ore. With a view to the use of Cuban ore the Bethlehem 
Steel COMPRAS has within the last year or two expended $17,000.000 
or $18,000, in building new furnaces and in the enlargement of its 
plant. When this vast expenditure was made there was no reason to 
suppose that there would be any reduction in the duty on iron ore. In 
fact, Mr. Schwab at the same time testified that Cuban ore could be 
landed on the Atlantic coast and carried by rail to Pittsburg and de- 
livered there as cheaply as Lake ores. His company claims to own as 
much Cuban ore as t Pennsylvania, Steel Company has definitely 
proved up, or a minimum of 609,000,000 tons. 

These are interesting facts previously published in the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, but they are worth repeating. With the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company committed to the use annually of 1,000,000 tons of 
Cuban ore as a minimum, and with the Bethlehem Steel Company 
spending $17,000,000 or $18,000,000 on the enlargement of its plant 
with a view to using Cuban ores exclusively, these two concerns would 
necessarily have te consume about 2, x tons of Cuban ore as a 
minimum. They could afford to do so even with a duty of 75 cents a 
ton and thus add to the revenue of the Government to that extent. 


Reading railroads and the other supposedly backed by Mr. Carnegie— 
atements, about 600,000,000 tons each 


leased from Mr. James J. Hill and the Great Northern Rail- 
read. These ores are mined in Cuba by rly paid labor as compared 
with the wages of American miners. ey are delivered on the At- 
lantic coast by water transportation. To the extent of the needs of 
these two companies these ores will be brought to this country, even if 
the duty should be 75 cents a ton. Moreover, on all of the finished 
posis made out of these ores and exported there is a drawback of 
9 per cent of the duty on the ores, so that the foreign trade of these 


two com ies, already very large, would reduce the actual amount of 
duty pai them to practically nothing on their foreign shipments. A 
reduction of the duty to 25 cents a ton would simply to t extent 


increase the value of the holdings of t two companies and give 
them the whip handle over the independent iron and steel people who 
are not so fortunate as to own Cuban ores. : 
It is not at all ee that if a reduction of the duty on or 
could be brought about these two companies might be in a situation to 
ractically force a deal by which the United States Steel Corporation, 
order to secure their vast holdings of iron ore, might be willing to 
ay them almost fabulous prices for their properties. Should this be 
Sone, the Steel Corporation would be still further strengthened in its 
iron-ore holdings and would then have a complete mastery practically 
of the world’s iron and steel trade, and the independent iron and steel 
people in the North and West and South would then be able to live 
only by sufferance. Those who have been favoring free ore or a reduc- 
tion might in this case be proven by time to have been working, wit- 
vag or unwittingly, for the benefit of the Steel Corporation. 
ith vast supplies of ore in the South 1 
should this section or any other part of America will to 
itself by voting for a reduction of the duty on ore cone to t the 
P: vania and Reading railroads as owners of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company and the Betblehem Steel Company, which, Jude by all 
indications, is being financially backed by Mr. Carnegie? On the strict! 
revenue-producing basis. a fairer basis of guy on iron ore would be 7 
cents a ton instead of 25 cents. The Liver a! vania Steel Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and thelr allied interests, who are working 
for free ore for their own profit, regardless of the welfare of others, are 
injuring the whole iron and steel trade of the country oe giving ground 
for the wing feeling that the duty on finished products should be 
reduced just as largely as the duty on the ore. They stand to lose far 
more in this way than uer will gain by a reduction on ore, unless, 
rchance, their fight should result in forcing the Steel Corporation to 
Pay. them in order to control their ores. This would be a disaster to 
the whole country, for every section would feel its dire effects. 


Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say 
on this subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Missouri for the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it be read. 

The Secretary. After the figure “190,” numbering the para- 
graph, strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert: 

Zine in blocks or pigs; zinc, old and worn ont, fit only to be manu- 
factured ; oxide of zinc in whatever form or combination; and all man- 
ufactures made wholly of zinc, or of which zinc is a material component, 
shall be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
what is the object of the amendment? 

Mr. STONE. The amendment speaks for itself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to be perfectly clear and definite to 
my mind. 

Mr. KEAN. I supposed it was for no other purpose than to 
try to put a duty on zinc ore. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, zinc ore under existing law is 
on the free list. The House bill, known as the “ Payne bill,” 
fixed a duty on the zinc content of ore at 1 cent per pound. 
The amendment proposed by the Finance Committee provides 
for a graduated scale. If the amendment I offer should be 
agreed to, it would leave zinc ore still on the free list, and 
would in addition send the chief manufactures of zine to the 
free list also, to keep company with the ore. 

Mr. President, since this question has been under considera- 
tion by the committees of the two Houses there have been 
some powerful interests: at work here to keep zinc ore on the 
free list. What is commonly known asthe “ zinc trust.” located 


1909. 


in New Jersey, has been very t in the advocacy of free 
ore, and others have joined in that contention. I wish now to 
put these interests, and those who agree with them, to the test. 
I propose to leave zinc ore on the free list if the chief products 
of zine shall also be placed on the free list. Are you willing to 
do that? If so, then vote for my amendment. Why should not 
that be done? 

Mr. President, zine mining represents a very large investment 
of both capital and labor. Moreover, the business of zinc min- 
ing is precarious; it involves more of chance as an investment 
than does the business of zinc manufacturing. It costs a large 
amount to prospect, to drill, to sink shafts, and to operate mines, 
The element of chance is always present, for there is always a 
probability of a quick exhaustion of the mine even after its 
development. And then the number of men employed as miners 
is very large, running into many thousands, and the perils of 
this class of labor are too well known to be elaborated. When- 
ever a miner goes down a shaft te do his day’s work he takes 
his life in his hands, and the repeated disasters resulting in the 
Joss of life and limb too well illustrate the hazardous character 
of this employment. The risk to investment in manufacturing 
is less, and the risk of life and limb to those employed in manu- 
facturing is less. You could not run your zinc mills if there 
were no miners. Why should the mill be given a preference 
over the mine? If those who purchase and utilize the products 
of the mines want free ore I am willing that they shall have it 
on condition that the products of the mills shall be put upon 
an equal footing with the products of the mines. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. I merely want to ask the Senator from Mis- 
Bouri if they do not have free zine at the present time? 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from New Jersey is asking for 
information, if he does not know, I will inform him that unde: 
the present law zinc ore comes in free of duty. > 

Mr. KEAN. And has anyone suffered by reason of it? 

Mr. STONE. There are many who think they have suffered 
by reason of it. 

Mr. KEAN. But has the Senator been able to find anyone 
who has suffered by it? 

Mr. STONE. I have found many who say they have. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senat? trom Colorado? 

Mr. STONE. Ina moment; as soon as the Senator from New 
Jersey has completed his inquiry. 

Mr. KEAN. I only wanted to say to the Senator, as repre- 
senting a State that produces more zinc ore than any other 
State, that we have never suffered from foreign importations, 
nor are we in favor at the present time of a duty on zinc ore. 


We have never had any suffering because of the importation of | Culberse 


zinc into this country, because the country at the present time 
does not produce sufficient to meet the demand. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not care now to discuss the 
question suggested by the Senator from New Jersey. That 
would be foreign to my present purpose. If my amendment is 
disagreed to, I may then have something to say about the sup- 
ply and consumption of zinc in this country. I can better do 
that when I discuss the amendment proposed by the Finance 
Committee fixing a duty on zine ore, which will come up if my 
proposition is voted down. What I am now striving to do is to 
get free zinc manufactures as well as free zinc ore for the 
benefit of American consumers. 

Mr. KEAN. Iam perfectly willing that the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri shall be disposed of at any moment. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; so am I. And so, Mr. President, I 
close by saying that if zinc ore is to be kept on the free list at 
the behest of this great New Jersey concern—aye, if it is de- 
sired to have the product of the Missouri zinc miner free, I will 
consent if you will also make free the products of your New 
Jersey mills. I am willing; are you? I am ready to vote. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to present an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEAN. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that we 
might as well dispose of the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. BURTON. I merely wish to have it stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is it an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURTON. It is not. I ask that it be stated so that it 
may be understood. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio will be stated, 
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The 1 It is proposed to strike out the whole of 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Of course the paragraph must be 

before a motion to strike out is in order. The ques- 

tion is on agreeing to the substitute offered by the Senator from 

Missouri [Mr. Stonr] to the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERsoN] 
and the transfer of that pair to the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Drrew]. I vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GAMBLE (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
“nay,” but there seems to be some misunderstanding about my 
pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivery]. I 
will withdraw my vote. It was my understanding that the pair 
terminated this morning. 

Mr. MONEY. My colleague [Mr. McLaurrN] is absent and 
is paired with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirx- 
MAN] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from South 
Carolina has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. ‘Then I will withdraw my vote, haying 
a general pair with that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Bacon Money Simmons 
Chamberlain Fletcher Smith, S. C. 
Clay Foster Owen Stone 
Daniel Paynter ‘Taliaferro 

NAYS—49. 
Aldrich ‘Cl Gallinger 
Borah Wyo. eim Perkins 
Bourne Crane Hey Piles 
B Crawford Hughes Root 
Briggs Cum Johnsen, N. Dak. Scott 
Bristow Curtis Jones Smoot 
Brown Dick Kean Sutherland 
Bulkeley Dixon Warner 
Burkett Dolliver M Warren 
Burnham du Pont McEnery Wetmore 
Burrows Elkins Nelson 
Burton Flint Nixon 
Carter Frye Oliver 

NOT VOTING—26. s 

Bail wW La Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Difiingham McLaurin 
Beveridge Frazier New! Stephenson 
B OF nenna oe lor 
. — n Hale Richardson 
Cullom Johnston, Ala. Shively s, 


So Mr. Sroxr's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing te the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have read at this time a 
resolution of the legislature of the State of Kansas on this 
subject. 

wes VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 25 relating to tariff on zinc ores—Westcott. 
Resolved by the house of representatives of Kansas (the senate con- 
curring therein): 3 
Whereas a large amount e spelter manufactured in the United 
States is p from ores mined in the State of Kansas; and 
Whereas no zinc ore was imported prior to the year 1905, and during 
the last four years over 300,000 tons of Mexican zine ores have been 
ed, which ores are produced by peon labor at one-third the cost 
of producing ores in the State of Kansas; and 


Vhereas the result of said 1 of foreign ores is the curtail- 
ment of development and operation of zinc mines in the State of Kan- 
sas, and has recently resulted in the reduction of wages, throw- 
ing out of employment a large number of wage-earners and the closing 
of many zinc in this State; and 

Whereas no tariff, up to the present time, has been asked on zinc 

ores, owing to the fact that no reign ores have been imported until 
y; and 

Vhereas for the last subject to an 


W ae years lead ore has been 
adequate tariff duty, the result of which is that the State of Kansas is 
to-day one of the largest lead-producing States in the Union, and since 
the cost of ucing lead ore and zinc ore in the State of Kansas is 
the same: Now ‘therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
therein), That we favor a just and equitable import du 
and that we request our Senators in the Senate of the 
our Members of C 
save this important industry from destruction 
tial revenue to the Government. 


(the 
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The above concurrent resolution was offered in the house, rules sus- 
1 885 emergency declared, read second time, and adopted February 11, 
909. Me: e to senate read first time, rules suspended, emergency 
declared, read second time, and adopted February 11, 1909. 
J. N. DOLLEY, 
Speaker of House. 


Attest: 
W. T. BECK, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
W. J. FITZGERALD, 
President of Senate. 
Attest: i 
Z. E. WYANT, 


Secretary of Senate. 


Mr. SCOTT. I desire to have read a very short communica- 
tion from the president of one of the largest foundries in this 
country, who had a contract to furnish the foundry work of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in their effort to get into New 
York City. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

(Copy of telegram.) 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 14, 1909. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Wheeling, W. Va.: 


If proposed tariff on zinc ores, hitherto admitted free of duty, is 

„ it will make it impossible for us to operate intended plant. 

ae: ee obliged to ask that you cancel our contract for construc- 
r . 


MINERAL Point Zinc Co. 


WHEELING aop halaa We Pe 3 
. Va., April 15, 1909. 
Hon. N. B. SCOTT, i Á At 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
nan Sir: Inclosed please find copy of telegram received to-day, 
wee unr 8 tao 2 
not go into the mer of tariff or free trade. That is too bi, 
a subject, but I will say that unless you have positive proof that A 
whole lot of good can be accomplished Dy changing the tariff I think it 
is A pear mistake to agitate the subject. 
country, as far as I can see, has been, on an average, about as 
prosperous as aay other in the world under the present tariff. It is, 
of course, all right to correct a real evil, but I do not see any use in 
disturbing things just for the sake of a change, especially when the 
first effect of such a change is from bad to worse usually. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


C. E. Buus. 
Mr. SCOTT. Without reading, I ask that the following 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WHEELING CoRRUGATING COMPANY, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. N. B. Scorr ng, Va., April 24, 1909. 


Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: For our annual production of about 50,000 
galvanized sheets, galvanized roofings, and galvanized anol rice 
we require 6,000 to 8,000 tons of spelter (zinc), or about 3 per cent to 
4 per cent of all the zinc smelted in this country; and un erstanding 
that the = bill as it now stands provides for a duty of 1 cent per 

und on the zinc contents of zinc ores, we ask that you use your 

uence to have these ores admitted free, or, at the most, with not 
more than one-fourth cent per pound tariff. 

if the 1-cent rate becomes effective, it will be very hard on us, for 
under normal business conditions this country can not, so we under- 
stand and believe, produce enough ore to meet the demand for spelter, 
and, therefore, the importation of foreign ores is absolutely necessary, 
and it follows that the price of spelter will be very high, working a 
double bardship on us through having to pay a higher rate for spelter 
ae paring. a lower rate fixed on galvan sheets which are coated 
w — 

If a 1-cent per pound tax is levied on the zine contents of forel 
ores, it will probably mean an increase of about $25 per ton in the 
price of iter, and this would make an increased cost on galvanized 
sheets of $4 to $5 per ton, and on galvanized ware, such as pails, tubs, 
and similar household articles, of $6 to $9 per ton. 

We believe in the protection of American labor, but a duty of 1 cent 
per pound on the zinc contents of zinc ores will protect labor beyond 
all reasonable bounds, and back of this movement for this much of a 
duty are the mine owners, who own the zinc-bearing ground and 
charge all the way from 20 per cent to 25 per cent royalty on all ores 
taken from it. It is this outrageous tax levied by the mine owners that 
is working such a hardship on the actual miners, and it is the mine 
owners, not the miners, who will ft most of the benefit if this pro- 

duty is made effective; but irrespective of who may receive the 

nefit of such an unnecessarily high oE there is no doubt but 

what we will be very seriously injured. herefore, if you can con- 

sistently use your influence in our behalf, it will be yery much appre- 

ciated, We are to-day writing to Senator ELKINS and Mr. HUBBARD 
upon the same subject. 

Because a large part of the spalter we use is consumed at our Mar- 
tins Ferry (Ohio) works, we think it quite likely that the Senators 
from Ohio may feel dis to work with you toward permitting for- 
eign ores to be brought in free, or at the most with a duty of not 
more than one-fourth cent per pound on the zinc contents of zine ores 
levied Se Hisn 

e ruly, yours, 
ey nied WHEELING CoRRUGATING COMPANY, 
ALEX. GLASS, Secretary. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is hardly possible to frame 
a tariff act which will be entirely satisfactory to a majority or 
even to any of those who support it. Such a measure must 
include so great a variety of interests and of items that it must 
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e to a considerable degree, be the result of compro- 
mise. 

In my own judgment, the most objectionable feature which is 
likely to appear in the pending bill is the relation between raw 
materials and the finished product. Every country—at any 
rate, every European country—of advanced economic develop- 
ment has shown a general tendency toward freer raw material 
and, for the most part, to lower duties on food products and 
the elementary materials of life. For instance, seventy years 
ago there was a duty on wheat, or corn, as they call it in Great 
Britain, which was adjusted according to the price; it might 
reach a maximum of 77 cents per bushel. There was a similar 
duty on other kinds of grain. These duties have all been 
abolished. 

There was also a duty on almost every variety of ore. But 
the duties on ores have not only been abandoned in England, but 
in France and Germany, so that zinc ore, lead ore, iron ore, and 
other like materials for manufacture all enter free of duty. 

It should be stated also that in those countries, as compared 
with our own, there is a scarcity of these articles, a fact which 
affords some arguments for and some arguments against a duty 
here, though it certainly should be said that with the great. 
abundance in our own country there is not the same basis for 
a protective duty on these ores as would be afforded by the con- 
ditions in Germany and France, or even in England. 

I desire to state briefly some illustrations of the relation be- 
tween raw and finished material in the pending bill. The duty 
of 14 cents on lead ore is figured at 78.8 per cent. The duty on 
white lead is about 50 per cent. On pig lead and other less ad- 
vanced forms it is somewhat less than that. So here the duty 
on the raw ore is twice as great as the average duty on the 
finished product. 

This proposed duty furnishes a more serious incongruity 
than that, for if the duty proposed in this paragraph is adopted, 
the ad valorem rate of duty on zine ore will approximate 
84 per cent, while the duty on the spelter, or pig zinc, will be 
slightly in excess of 20 per cent. Such a difference is not only 
an incongruity; it is an absurdity ; because with every improved 
process by manufacture there is an increment of labor; an 
increased investment of capital is required, and an additional 
duty is demanded. That is the general rule running through 
this tariff bill and through every other tariff bill which has 
stood the test. 8 

I do not deny that there should in some cases be duties on 
raw materials; that those which exist should be continued at 
lesser or greater rates; and that where a valid reason exists, 
even in case one has not already been imposed, one might 
be imposed. This statement, however, should be coupled with 
another, to the effect that the whole tendency in the most 
rational tariff legislation has been toward the remoyal of duties 
on raw materials. 

Whatever may be the general principle, there is no justification 
whatever for a duty on zinc ore. Why is it needed? I want to 
give a few facts and figures. In the year 1900 the average price 
of ore at the Joplin mines was $26.50 per ton. The average 
price in 1907 was $44.36 a ton. Here was an increase in value 
in seven years of 67 per cent, or approximately from $26 to $44. 

In 1897, when the Dingley bill was passed, the price at Joplin 
was $22.28. In 1894 it was $13.60. In thirteen years the price 
as compared with 1894 increased from $13.60 to $44.36, or to 
more than three times as much. Under these circumstances 
what need is there of any duty? 

What is the reason for this increase in price? It is because 
of the healthy development of the industry of smelting zinc into 
spelter and into zine sheets, and the very large use of these 
zine products for brass, which requires about 16 per cent of the 
zine made in the country; for galvanizing iron and steel, which 
requires about 65 per cent; and for zinc sheets, requiring about 
18 per cent. 

The industry of manufacturing spelter is protected by a duty of 
14 cents for the zine spelter or pig zine, and 2 cents per pound 
for the sheet zinc. The price of the spelter has been slightly 
higher than that in the foreign market, usually about one-half 
of a cent per pound, thereby showing very conclusively that 
there has been no trust or combination in this business, because 
the producers have not taken advantage of the duty of 14 cents 
in the price which they have charged. 

It will be noticed that the production of spelter has increased 
altogether out of proportion to the increase in zinc ore. Zine 
ore in the Joplin district was worth, in 1900, $26.50, as I have 
said; and it is now worth $44.36. The mining or production 
has increased from 248,000 tons to 286,000 tons. The spelter 
produced in the United States has increased from 123,000 tons 
to 249,000 tons. It will thus be noticed that the Joplin ore has 
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increased in production only 15 per cent, while the production of 

spelter has increased 102 per cent. One has increased not quite 

ea is, the ore—while the spelter has more than 
oubled. 

This explains the increase in price. The manufacturers of the 
spelter have found it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a sufti- 
cient supply in this country. While their production has 
doubled, their prices have increased only 35.8 per cent, as against 
an increase of 67 per cent in the price of the ore. That made it 
eee to obtain sources of ore from other States or coun- 

es. 

It is true this amendment differs somewhat from the House 
bill in the lower grades up to 25 per cent. There is a lower 
duty on the zinc contents, but that means nothing to the smelt- 
ing trade. It may mean something to the manufacturer of zine 
oxide, but in the manufacture of spelter anything under 20 per 
cent is mere dust; it is not available for the manufacture of 
zinc, and no ore under about 30 per cent can be profitably util- 
ized for the manufacture of zine spelter. 

It has been necessary to go further afield, to go to Mexico 
and to other places, to obtain supplies of this ore. The manu- 
facturers of zinc haye not gone there because they desired to. 
Why? The Joplin or Missouri ore contains about 60 per cent 
of pure zine; the Mexican ore only 30 to 35 per cent. That 
means that the cost is nearly twice as great in the smelting of 
the ore into the zinc. It means, in the next place, as against 
the whole proposition of imported Mexican ore, that they must 
pay $6.50 a ton for bringing in the ore from Mexico. It would 
seem that this alone was protection enough for domestic pro- 
ducers, the cost of freight on 3 tons or more of ore from Mexico 
amounting to $19.50. 

So notwithstanding this rising market, in which zinc ore has 
increased from $13.60 in 1894 to 844.36 in 1907, they are not able 
to obtain sufficient for the smelters in the United States, and 
the owners of smelters have been forced to go outside. They 
have built up this business; they have increased the demand; 
and now what is the proposition pending here before you? Be- 
cause these smelters have increased the production of zinc ore, 
because by their industry they have raised the price threefold, 
they must be fined for what they have accomplished by the 
imposition of a duty which will make their business not only 
much less prosperous, but perhaps absolutely unprofitable. 

Mr. President, I protest against this. If it was an ore, or 
grain, or any raw product that was. going down in price, if it 
was an article that merely held its own in price, or where the 
cost of labor had greatly increased, there might be some justifi- 
cation for putting on a duty; but when the price has increased 
so largely contemporaneously with an insufficient supply there 
is no justification whatever for placing this ore on the dutiable 
list. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roor in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Ohio states that the freight 
on the Mexican ore of $6 a ton ought to be protection enough. 
‘Applying the same rule, would not the freight on the Mexican 
spelter be protection enough for the spelter in this country? 

Mr. BURTON. In the first place the spelter weighs only a 
third as much as the ore, and thus it could be transported much 
more readily; but I take it the Senator from Montana does not 
want to have the industry transferred to Mexico. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Ohio is. perfectly right. 
Neither do I want the industry of mining zinc ore transferred 
to Mexico. I think that one position is just as tenable as the 
other. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have already shown—and I 
think the Senator from Montana will readily agree with me— 
that it is no desire to go to Mexico that has caused this im- 
portation, but it is because of the scarcity of the local supply; 
and. the only effect of imposing this duty will be to raise the 
price to unusual figures. 

What will be some of the results of this? First of all, there 
is a liability that this industry will be transferred to other 
countries, a liability that the ore of Mexico and of other coun- 
tries may be taken to Belgium, and there made into spelter, 
and brought into the United States; for, when you raise the 
price of this ore beyond a certain figure, it is no longer profit- 
able to reduce it in the United States. 

But there is another fact in this connection which, it seems to 
me, is readily demonstrable—the very persons advocating this 
duty would find their object destroyed by fts imposition. This 
is a great country of ours; we have metallic products, and when 
any one article reaches an unreasonable price, substitutes for it 
can be found. There are substitutes for sheet iron and for gal- 


yanized iron, such as the black iron, the terneplate ; and if these 
prices go a little higher the demand for galvanized iron and the 
other products of which zinc is a part will fall off and other 
articles will take their place. Glass has been-used as a substi- 
tute in certain cases. The imposition of this duty would mean 
that this article would rise in price out of all proportion to any 
other article in the metallic schedule; and, as it rises in price, 
and other articles do not show the same increase, the result will 
be that other metallic substances will be used in place of zinc 
and its price will fall. I make the prediction with entire con- 
fidence that if these prices continue rising—and they are in- 
ereasing very rapidly now—the increased manufacture of zinc 
and the increased demand for it, which have both been charac- 
teristic of the trade in the last five or ten years, will experience 
a change; so that, instead of its being on an ascending plane, it 
will go on a descending plane. 

There are some other things about the cost of zinc in this 
Missouri locality. I have received many letters from members 
of investing firms from my own State asking me to vote for this 
duty on zinc ore. What is the reason? An unusual number of 
mines, not all of them profitable for working, are being ex- 
ploited by brokers and others. Again, an unduly high royalty 
is paid to the farmers or owners of the ground. It is in the 
first instance about 15 per cent of the value of the gross product. 

Then, these leases, in which 15 per cent is the amount to be 
paid to the owner, have been frequently sublet. Each sublessee 
gets some added price—5 per cent more, then another 5 per 
cent—so that in some cases the price obtained by the owner of 
the fee is 25 per cent of the total gross value of the ore. I think 
I may challenge the citation of a case in this country where any 
mineral is mined and the percentage given to the owner of the 
ground is so large. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I am obliged to challenge the statement 
of the Senator from Ohio so far as the Rocky Mountain section 
is concerned: 

I wish to remind the Senator that the conditions of which he 
speaks: refer not to Colorado, but probably to Missouri. We do 
not pay such royalties in the Rocky Mountain mining region. 
Therefore the Senator’s remarks should be confined to Missouri, 
and possibly to Kansas, in regard to the royalties. 

Mr. BURTON. It is a very lean ore you have out there in 
Colorado, is it not? 

Mr. GUGGHNHEIM. We have a lean ore; and it is for that 
reason we require protection. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not true that the makers, both of spelter 
and oxide of zinc; have exploited some of those mines in the 
Senator's locality and given up trying to use them? I do not 
want to say anything derogatory to mines in the Senator's 
State, but I ask him if that is not true? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I will reply to that by saying that 
last year Colorado produced 25,000 tons of spelter, and that it 
is the second largest producer of zine ore in this country. 
Therefore the Senator must be mistaken in his statement. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator not state whether they did 
not bring some of that ore in from outside the State? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. There were no zinc oxide or sulphide 
ores brought from Mexico to Colorado. 
in Colorado on Mexican ores. 

Mr. BURTON. It was brought in from States of the Union 
other than Colorado? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. No. Most of the ore smelted in Colo- 
rado comes from Colorado mines; that is to say, zinc mines. 
The zinc manufactured is mined and mostly smelted in the 
State of Colorado. 

Mr. BURTON. Do I understand the Senator from Colorado 
to say that 25,000 tons of ordinary zinc spelter were produced 
in his State, or were produced last year? 

_Mr. GUGGENHEIM. According to the statement of the Geo- 
logical Survey for the year 1908, Colorado produced 24,885 tons 
of spelter, or about 150,000 tons of ore. 

Mr. BURTON. Can the Senator state in what town that 
smelting is done? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Some of it is done in Canyon City and 
some in Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr. BURTON. I must say to the Senator that I have not 
found those figures in any other work pertaining to the subject. 
I have the utmost respect for the Geological Survey, and they 
may be correct; but I have not found those figures elsewhere. 

There is another phase of this question, to which I wish to 
call attention. This zinc ore is used very largely for galvaniz- 
ing. There is a very large industry in the State of Ohio en- 
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gaged in the manufacture of galvanized sheet iron and sheet 
steel. I am receiving telegrams from those people to the effect 
that this rise in the cost of spelter, which has already occurred, 
eee very greatly the cost of galvanizing steel and iron 
eets. ‘ 

The average quantity of zinc used in galvanizing a ton of 
sheet steel or sheet iron is 825 pounds. This spelter has in- 
creased of late about $10 a ton, which means an increase per 
ton of their material, as they estimate, of nearly $2 a ton. 
There is a differential in paragraph 126 of this bill between 
ungalvanized and galvanized of two-tenths of a cent a pound. 
It was no doubt intended that a large share of that two-tenths 
of a cent would provide for additional labor; but if this duty 
is imposed the price of zine will so increase that the actual 
difference in the material will be more than two-tenths of a 
cent a pound. So I must ask, if any duty is imposed, that the 
schedule with reference to galvanized iron shall be changed to 
meet the changed conditions. 

Mr. President, the principle of protection does not demand 
that this duty be imposed. It is not a languishing industry; 
it is not an industry that requires a penny of duty to make it 
profitable and increasingly profitable in the years to come. 

While its imposition will tend to destroy secondary industries 
which depend upon this for their raw material, the increase in 
price will also threaten not only a decrease in the quantity 
made, in the zine that is smelted, and thus in the zine ore which 
is taken from the mines, but the very decadence and almost de- 
struction of the industry itself. I can hardly understand how 
those who are interested in zinc ore, who have certainly as 
profitable mining interests as any in the United States, the one 
that has shown the greatest increase in profits, should be com- 
ing here to Congress and asking for this absolutely unnecessary 
duty—a duty not only unnecessary to themselves, but hurtful 
to all the related industries. So I trust, Mr. President, that 
this paragraph will be stricken out of the bill, and that the law 
will be left as it is. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United States, which 
will be read: 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of n 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Overman 
Bacon Clay Gore -age 

Baile Crane Guggenheim Paynter 
Bankhead Crawford Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Culberson Hughes Piles 
Bourne Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 
Brandegee Cammins Johnston, Ala, Root 
Briggs Curtis Jones Scott 
Bristow Daniel Kean Simmons 
Brown Davis La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bulkeley Dick Lodge Smith, 8. C. 
Burkett Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Burnham Dixon McLaurin Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver Martin Taliaferro 
Burton du Pont Money Tillman 
Carter Elkins Nelson Warner 
Chamberlain Flint Newlands Wetmore 
Clapp Gallinger Nixon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Secretary will read the message from the President of the United 
States. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


It is the constitutional duty of the President from time to 
time to recommend to the consideration of Congress such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. In my inaugu- 
ral address, immediately preceding this present extraordinary 
session of Congress, I invited attention to the necessity for a 
revision of the tariff at this session, and stated the principles 
upon which I thought the revision should be effected. I re- 
ferred to the then rapidly increasing deficit and pointed out the 
obligation on the part of the framers of the tariff bill to arrange 
the duty so as to secure an adequate income, and suggested that 
if it was not possible to do so by import duties, new kinds of 
taxation must be adopted, and among them I recommended a 
graduated inheritance tax as correct in principle and as certain 
and easy of collection. The House of Representatives has 
adopted the suggestion, and has provided in the bill it passed 
for the collection of such a tax. In the Senate the action of its 
Finance Committee and the course of the debate indicate that 
it may not agree to this provision, and it is now proposed to 
make up the deficit by the imposition of a general income tax, 
in form and substance of almost exactly the same character as 
that which in the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 


Company (157 U. S., 429) was held by the Supreme Court to 
be a direct tax, and therefore not within the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to impose unless apportioned among the sey- 
eral States according to population. This new proposal, which 
I did not discuss in my inaugural address or in my message at 
the opening of the present session, makes it appropriate for me 
to submit to the Congress certain additional recommendations. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the income-tax cases 
deprived the National Government of a power which, by reason 
of previous decisions of the court, it was generally supposed 
that Government had. It is undoubtedly a power the National 
Government ought to have. It might be indispensable to the 
Nation’s life in great crises. Although I have not considered a 
constitutional amendment as necessary to the exercise of certain 
phases of this power, a mature consideration has satisfied me 
that an amendment is the only proper course for its establish- 
ment to its full extent. I therefore recommend to the Congress 
that both Houses, by a two-thirds vote, shall propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution conferring the power to levy an income 
tax upon the National Government without apportionment 
among the States in proportion to population. 

This course is much to be preferred to the one proposed of 
reenacting a law once judicially declared to be unconstitutional. 
For the Congress to assume that the court will reverse itself, 
and to enact legislation on such an assumption, will not 
strengthen popular confidence in the stability of judicial con- 
struction of the Constitution. It is much wiser policy to accept 
the decision and remedy the defect by amendment in due and 
regular course. 

Again, it is clear that by the enactment of the proposed law 
the Congress will not be bringing money into the Treasury to 
meet the present deficiency, but by putting on the statute book 
a law already there and never repealed will simply be sug- 
gesting to the executive officers of the Government their pos- 
sible duty to invoke litigation. If the court should maintain 
its former view, no tax would be collected at all. If-it should 
ultimately reverse itself, still no taxes would have been col- 
lected until after protracted delay. 

It is said the difficulty and delay in securing the approval 
of three-fourths of the States will destroy all chance of adopt- 
ing the amendment. Of course, no one can speak with cer- 
tainty upon this point, but I have become convinced that a 
great majority of the people of this country are in favor of 
vesting the National Government with power to levy an income 
tax, and that they will secure the adoption of the amendment 
in the States, if proposed to them. 

Second, the decision in the Pollock case left power in the 
National Government to levy an excise tax, which accom- 
plishes the same purpose as a corporation income tax and is 
free from certain objections urged to the proposed income-tax 
measure. ; 

I therefore recommend an amendment to the tariff bill im- 
posing upon all corporations and joint stock companies for 
profit, except national banks (otherwise taxed), savings banks, 
and building and loan associations, an excise tax measured by 
2 per cent on the net income of such corporations. This is an 
excise tax upon the privilege of doing business as an artificial 
entity and of freedom from a general partnership liability en- 
joyed by those who own the stock. 

I am informed that a 2 per cent tax of this character would 
bring into the Treasury of the United States not less than 
$25,000,000. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Spreckels 
Sugar Refining Company against McClain (192 U. S., 397) seems 
clearly to establish the principle that such a tax as this is an 
excise tax upon privilege and not a direct tax on property, and 
is within the federal power without apportionment according to 
population. ‘The tax on net income is preferable to one propor- 
tionate to a percentage of the gross receipts, because it is a 
tax upon success and not failure. It imposes a burden at the 
source of the income at a time when the corporation is well able 
to pay and when collection is easy. 

Another merit of this tax is the federal supervision which 
must be exercised in order to make the law effective over the 
annual accounts and business transactions of all corporations, 
While the faculty of assuming a corporate form has been of the 
utmost utility in the business world, it is also true that substan- 
tially all of the abuses and all of the evils which have aroused 
the public to the necessity of reform were made possible by the 
use of this very faculty. If now, by a perfectly legitimate and 
effective system of taxation, we are incidentally able to possess 
the Government and the stockholders and the public of the 
knowledge of the real business transactions and the gains and 
profits of every corporation in the country, we have made a long 
step toward that supervisory control of corporations which may 
prevent a further abuse of power. 
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I recommend, then, first, the adoption of a joint resolution by 
two-thirds of both Houses, proposing to the States an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting to the Federal Government 
the right to levy and collect an income tax without apportion- 
ment among the States according to population; and, second, 
the enactment, as part of the pending revenue measure, either 
as a substitute for, or in addition to, the inheritance tax, of an 
excise tax upon all corporations, measured by 2 per cent of their 


net income. 
Wu. H. TAFT. 
THE WHITE House, June 16, 1909. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the message 
will be printed (S. Doc. No. 98) and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. HEYBURN and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HEYBURN] has the floor. He rose first, and has been recognized. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think I was recognized before the mes- 
sage was received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Okiahoma? 

Mr. HEYBURN. For what purpose? 

Mr. GORE. I wish to object to the reference. I should like 
to make a suggestion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield for the Senator to make his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to make a moticn, Mr. President. I 
inquire if the Senator from Idaho has yielded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has yielded. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as I understand, the Chair pro- 
posed—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not yield for remarks accompanying 
the motion. I thought the Senator merely desired an oppor- 
tunity to object. I have the floor for the purpose of discussing 
another matter. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I did not want the announcement 
made that the message was referred, because I desired 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has already been referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reference has already 
been made, and the, Senator from Idaho has been recognized 
upon another subject. 

Mr. GORE. I was trying to get the attention of the Chair. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if you will pardon me a sug- 
gestion, the question of reference of a measure of any kind is 
always in the control of the Senate. It is the custom to yield 
that to the Chair, subject, of course, to the right of the Senate 
to decide that matter. I submit to the Chair that the Senator 
from Oklahoma was in time, because the Chair did not put any 
question with reference to it and there was no opportunity to 
make any objection. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I had asked for and ob- 
tained recognition, if I am not entirely mistaken, before the 
message from the President was received. 

Mr. BACON, Very well. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And I merely yielded the floor for the pur- 
pose of having the message received and read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the question of reference may be considered open. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] had the floor. He yielded 
for the reading of the message, and if the yielding of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho gave room for the reference of the message by 
consent, it gave room also for a motion regarding the reference 
or for an objection. So the Chair does not think that the 
question ought to be considered closed by the rather peremptory 
treatment of the subject, which is customary, and which ordi- 
narily is treated as being subject to being open for any objec- 
tion or motion. The Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Oklahoma for the purpose of making an objection to the refer- 
ence of the message or a motion in regard to it. 

Mr. GORE. Then, I move that the President's message just 
read be referred to the Committee on Finance, with instructions 
to that committee to report, on or before Friday next, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States authorizing the levy and collection of an income 
tax in accordance with this message. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I retain the floor, Mr. President. 
Mr. McLAURIN. Is that debatable? 
Mr. HEYBURN. If it is debatable, I have the floor. 


. McLAURIN. I understand. 
. ALDRICH. I move to lay the amendment upon the 


. GORE. I wish to modify the motion by striking out 
“in accordance with this message.” 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will modify his 
motion in accordance with his own wishes. The question then 
will be upon agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 


Mr. ALDRICH. To lay the motion for instructions upon 
the table. 

Mr. LODGE. To lay the motion for instructions upon the 
table. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. That is not debatable. 

Mr. GORE. Under the motion to table I have no right to 
discuss it, but by unanimous consent 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is to refer to the Committee on 
Finance, The Senator from Oklahoma proposes to amend it by 
adding instructions. The motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island is to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is 
in error there. There is no motion in regard to this message 
at all, but it is the action of the Chair in having under 
the ordinary course referred it to the committee without a 
motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator, I-think, is mistaken in that. 
The suggestion was made that it be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. TILLMAN. By whom? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By the Chair. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But the Chair can not make a motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the motion. 

Mr. MONEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It goes there under the rule. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But there is no motion. z 

Mr. MONEY. I understood that the Senator from Oklahoma 
had the floor to make a motion. He had a right to move, and 
he had a right to say what he pleased upon that subject; and 
who could take him off the floor by a motion to table? He 
had the floor. The motion to refer is not privileged. You can 
not take a Senator off the floor who has it by the 9 of 
the Chair—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. He had it by unanimous consent: 

Mr. MONEY. Not by unanimous consent, but by the recogni- 
tion of the Chair. You were on the floor for something else, as 
you stated yourself, and the Chair ruled you were not in order 
or did not have the floor because the matter of reference had 
not been concluded. The Chair then recognized the Senator 
from Oklahoma, who proceeded in his own right to make a 
motion to refer with instructions; and he has the right to say 
what he chooses on that subject, and can not be taken off the 
floor by some other Senator who wants to make a motion to 
table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Oklahoma had taken his 
seat, and I was recognized in due course by the presiding officer 
and made the motion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I—— 

Mr. MONEY. I did not know that was the fact. I thought 
the Senator from Oklahoma was standing all the time 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. ; 

Mr. MONEY (continuing). And waiting an opportunity to 
continue what he had to say. Of course if he had taken his seat 
and abandoned the floor, that is another question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yielded the floor for a purpose that was 
expressed and limited. I had the floor before the message came 
into the Senate. 

Mr. MONEY. I know you had. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yielded for the purpose of receiving it. 
I did not yield for the purpose of considering the question 
whether it should go to this committee or that committee, and 
all that has intervened since the reading of the message was 
concluded has been under a waiver on my part, as a matter of 
courtesy. I was proceeding to speak upon the question under 
consideration, which is not the message 

Mr. MONEY. The Chair has already ruled, as I understand, 
against the position of the Senator from Idaho; but whether 
he has or not, he certainly will rule that way when his atten- 
tion is called to it, because, having the message here, the Sen- 
ator can not resume the floor upon another question, und thus 
interrupt the proper reference of that message. He has no 
right to the floor until that is disposed of. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The disposition of a message is not privi- 
leged. The receiving of a message is. I yielded to privileged 
business. I had not yielded to the question of the disposition of 
this message. That might involve a week's discussion; and 
having had the floor, I am entitled to retain it. I may yield 
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it within the rules of the Senate for a limited purpose, for a 
question, or for a more extended purpose, That is entirely 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the 

Mr. NELSON. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Minnesota 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. NELSON. I make this suggestion to the Senator from 
Rhode Island: A motion to lay this amendment on the table 
lays the whole proposition on the table. That is the general 
rule of parliamentary law. 

Mr. KEAN. Not in the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. The only exception to the rule is found in 
Rule XVI: 

- Any amendment to a eral a bill be 1 on the 
Aable Ihen prejudice to the bill. eee e ame 

This is not a general appropriation bill, and it does not come 
within the rule. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will excuse me, he is not quoting 
the rule which applies. It reads: 


When an amendment p to a ing measure is laid on the 
table, it shall not carry with it, or S A ce, such measure. 

“Any pending measure.” 

Mr. NELSON. This is a motion to refer. 


Mr. LODGE. This is a pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that since the Senator from Idaho yielded to permit the read- 
ing of the message of the President and the reference of the 
message to the appropriate committee, or other disposition of 
the message, it is no longer within his power so to limit the 
opportunity as to say whether or not the Senator from Okla- 
homa has the right to discuss the proposition for the reference 
of the message. The Chair, however, understood the Senator 
from Oklahoma, having offered his resolution, which was in the 
mature of an amendment of the proposition to refer the 
of the President to the Finance Committee, to yield the floor. 
He refrained from supplementing his motion by any observations. 

Thereupon the Senator from Rhode Island rose and moved to 
lay on the table the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. That motion having been made, the Chair is of 
the opinion that it must be yoted on by the Senate without de- 
bate, and that if the Senate refuses to lay the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma on the table, the Senator will then 
have the right to discuss it at such length as he desires. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I should like to hear the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma reported. 

Mr. MONEY. Wait a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONEY. One moment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will inquire of the Chair as to the status 
of my right to the floor. Have I lost it? If so, when? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor, subject to the disposition by the Senate of the message 
of the President which has been read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will resume the floor when that is con- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Secretary. That the Finance Committee be instructed—— 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I have something to say, if you 
will permit me for a moment. I want to explain to the Senate 
and the Chair that I think the Chair has ruled correctly upon 
this matter throughout. I apologize to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, because I was not aware that the Senator from Okla- 
homa had yielded the floor. I did not see him sit down, and 
consequently I was under the mistake of supposing that he was 
still on the floor, with the intention of submitting some remarks 
on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
resolution. 

The SECRETARY, The Senator from Oklahoma moves that 
the Finance Committee be instructed to report on or before 
Friday, June 18 next, an income-tax amendment in accord- 
ance with the recommendations in the message of the President. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. McLAURIN. I just want to say that, as I caught the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma—and that is the reason 
I called for the reading of the motion—his motion was to refer 
to the Committee on Finance, and with these instructions. I 
think the stenographer's notes will bear that out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Question! 

Mr. GORE. The statement made by the Secretary does not 
quite state my motion, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I insist upon the regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. GORE. I wish to reform my motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not possible now. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will not 
object to that. I will not vote for this motion as it is worded, 
because if they are to report a constitutional amendment to the 
Senate I shall insist on giving Congress the power to graduate 
the income tax, and I think we will give Senators on the other 
side a little more than they bargain for when we get to that 
proposition. The Senator from Oklahoma, I am sure, agrees 
with me that if we are to have the necessity of a long and tedi- 
ous constitutional amendment it shall be one that will not need 
to be amended for many years to come. 

I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will not insist upon the 
technical rule which will prevent the reformation of the Sena- 
tor’s motion in accordance with the Senator's views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that while the Senator from Oklahoma is not now at liberty to 
vary in any respect the motion which he actually made, if the 
Secretary has failed to correctly record the motion which was 
made, the Senator from Oklahoma may correct it. 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw it, and make it in this shape. In 
fact, the Secretary did not report it as I suggested it. The 
motion was to instruct the Finance Committee to report a joint 
resolution submitting a constitutional amendment. The Secre- 
tary did not read it in that way. I wish to submit the motion 
in this shape, that the Finance Committee shall be instructed to 
report, on or before Friday next, a joint resolution submitting 
a constitutional amendment authorizing the levy and collection 
of an income tax. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Oklahoma will allow me to 
call his attention 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must insist upon the regular order. 

Mr. CLAPP. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. CLAPP. The point of order is that the Chair had already 
announced in pro forma manner that the message would be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. The Senator from Oklahoma 
rose, and when he got the opportunity to make his motion, his 
first words were—they struck some of us with surprise, because 
we supposed he wanted to refer the message to some other com- 
mittee—that he moved to refer it to the Committee on Finance, 
with instructions. 

Mr. McLAURIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is not an amendment to anything. There 
was no proposition before the Senate to refer it to an com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am quite willing that the vote shall be 
taken upon the proposition now made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the message of the President having been referred to the 
Finance Committee without objection—— 

Mr. GORE. It was not without objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend for 
a minute until the Chair has stated the matter fully. That has 
been, by common consent, regarded as open, for the purpose of 
an objection or a motion in respect to the reference of the mes- 
sage. Inasmuch as the Senator from Oklahoma does not ob- 
ject to the reference to the Finance Committee or propose any 
other reference, his motion must be regarded as a motion 
pure and simple to instruct the Finance Committee. The ques- 
tion is now upon the motion of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. GORE. I desire the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I wish it understood 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when his name was called). I am tempo- 
rarily paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Survety]. I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Derew]. I make this announcement for the day. 
I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this vote with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 


SantH]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” I announce 
this pair for the day. 
Mr. NEWLANDS (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
transfer the pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEnN], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 


1909. 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 51, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—51. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. ape Nixon 
Borah Crane linger Oliver 
Brandegee Crawford Gamble Page 
Bri Cullom G eim Perkins 
Bristow Cummins Hale Piles 
Brown Curtis Heyburn Root 
Bulkeley Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Burkett Dillingham Jones Smoot 
Burnham ixon Kean Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver La Follette Warner 
Burton du Pont Lodge Warren 
Carter Elkins McCumber Wetmore 
Clapp Flint Nelson 

NAYS—25. 
Bacon Da vis Martin Smith, S. C. 
1 Fletcher Money Stone 
Bankhead Foster Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Overman Ilman 
Cla. Hughes Paynter 
Culberson Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Daniel McEnery Simmons 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Beveridge Depew Penrose Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Frazier Richardson Stephenson 
Bradley McLaurin Shively Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Owen Smith, Md. 


So the motion to table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message stands referred 
as upon the original declaration, and the Senator from Idaho 
is recognized. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent when the vote was taken on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. If I had been 
present, I should have voted “yea” upon the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield for a moment, but for nothing 
that will displace the pending business. 

Mr. BROWN. Out of order I offer a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield for the purpose of allowing the 
Senator to introduce a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Out of order the Secretary 
will—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not for any comment. 

Mr. BROWN. No. 

Mr. BACON. Under the rule, the Senator can not yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is true. 

Mr. HEYBURN, I think that is true, but I did not care to 


ggest it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Except by unanimous con- 
sent—— 

Mr. BROWN. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. BACON, The rule is that the Chair shall enforce it with- 
out any point of order being raised. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion 

Mr. HEYBURN. It can not be given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it can not be done until the Senator from Idaho has yielded 
the floor and the Senator from Nebraska proceeds in his own 
right. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not suppose there ever 
was an occasion in the history of the Senate where the condi- 
tions that confronted us and the questions to be determined 
changed so radically between the time that a Senator was rec- 
ognized and the time that he came back five minutes later upon 
the floor. We were engaged in considering how we might raise 
revenue to conduct the affairs of this Government and, inci- 
dentally, protect the American people in the field of competition 
against foreigners. 

Since I first addressed the Chair, about ten minutes ago, it 
would seem that one of these great questions was pretty nearly 
eliminated from consideration. When the Finance Committee 
first reported this bill, they reported correctly, in my judgment, 
that it would provide the revenue n to conduct the af- 
fairs of the Government. If that is true, and I believe it is 
true, where is the necessity of proposing these statutes providing 
for a tax upon the incomes of the people or a tax upon the gross 
earnings of corporations, or any other kind of a tax, in addition 
to those proposed in the bill, which already provides a sufficient 
fund for this Government? 
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I have never known such a revolution to occur in proposed 
legislation in the few minutes that have elapsed. I feel as 
though the Republican party were brought up in this moment 
face to face with the question whether or not they shall main- 
tain the old protective tariff policy or whether they shall step 
aside and seek to carry out the vagaries of those whose idea 
of government is to get what the other man has and to keep 
all they themselves have. In other words, to make the statutes 
that are intended to affect the civil rights of the citizens penal 
statutes. In other words, to see whether or not you can not 
devise some means here to meet the demand not of those who 
think and who benefit by thinking, but of the great mass whose 
cry goes up at the dictate of a local leader. What occasion 
can there be, if the Government is provided with sufficient reve- 
nue under this law, of enacting some additional law that will 
provide a larger sum of money? What are we going to do with 
it? Has some one some covert idea of a new plan of govern- 
ment, by which we are going to branch out and spend more 
money than is required under the present system? If so, it 
should be disclosed. 

What would you do with the revenue that was received from 
an income tax when you already have money enough in the 
Treasury to meet the Government's necessities? There is in my 
untamed bosom an idea. I would like to see an income tax 
levied upon certain things and for certain purposes and within 
certain limitations, but it does not emanate from the conscien- 
tious idea that I have of the duty which confronts me. We 
were not called together here for the purpose of getting even 
with somebody or punishing somebody. We were called to- 
gether for the purpose of revising the revenue law that provides 
the money for the expenses of the Government, and in doing 
that the man who would allow the spirit of resentment or the 
spirit of opposition to interest to enter into it—well, in my 
Popnas he would have forgotten the duty that rested upon 


I rose to discuss the zinc item in this bill, and in doing so 
it was my purpose to discuss it, first, from the standpoint of the 
revenue which we are here to provide, and, second, in its rela- 
tion to those interested in that enterprise; and I will leave fur- 
ther consideration of the suggestions contained in the message 
for a future occasion. It may be that we will not succeed in 
passing any bill that will provide enough revenue through our 
custom-houses, and then we would be compelled to go out and 
resort to some other kind of taxation. But the founders of the 
Government never intended that that should be true. I was 
proposing to discuss this question along the lines of first in- 
tention on the part of the founders of the Government; and I 
will not enter upon a discussion of the principle of protection at 
this time, because we have already discussed that question. 

Mr. President, it is my purpose to offer an amendment to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Rhode Island, my amend- 
ment to provide in the beginning of the paragraph— 

Zine contents contained in zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, 1 cent per 


pound. 


I intend, if I can, to have the attention of those who will 
vote upon this question. I will not spend one minute upon this 
floor in order to make a record of what I say. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay e Page 
Bacon Crane Gallinger Paynter 
Bailey Crawford Gamble Rayner 
Bankhead Culberson Gore Root 
Borah Cullom Gu heim Scott 
Brandegee m Heyburn Simmons 
Briggs Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Md 
Brown Daniel Johnston, Ala, Smith, S. C. 
Bulkeley Jones Smoot 
urkett Dick Kean Stone 
Burnham Dixon La Follette Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver McCumber Taliaferro 
Burton du Pont McEne Tillman 
Carter Elkins McLaur Warner 
Chamberlain Fletcher Money Warren 
Clap Flint Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Overman 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President, if I can have the attention 
of the Senate, the item of zinc in ore is as important as that of 
the cotton schedule, the wool schedule, the lumber schedule, or 
of any other schedule; and those who produce it and are inter- 
ested in it are as large in numbers as those interested in other 
schedules, 
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The committee reported a duty of 1 cent per pound on the 
zine contents of ore. We had a right to believe that the com- 
mittee would stand for that report, first, because it was the 
report of the committee, and as well because it was just. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in justice to the committee, 
I will have to say that the committee have on several occasions 
stated that they had not arrived at any conelusion about the 


duty on zinc ore. 
this one. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Paragraph 190 in the bill provides for a 


duty on zinc ore. 
That is the House provision. 


They made no report upon the subject until 


Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was reported here by the Senate com- 
mittee, and it is figured out with considerable detail and care 
in the book of imports that accompanies it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Technically, of course, the Senator from 
Idaho is correct to that extent; but I think there is no Member 
of this body who does not know that the Committee on Finance 
have been struggling with this question ever since the bill was 
reported. 

Mr. HEYBURN, I know it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the most diffieult problem in the whole 
bill, and if we have satisfied any one Senator outside of the com- 
mittee I shall be more or less disappointed. The committee, 
nevertheless, have presented their report, and have done the 
best they could in this provision. 

Mr. HETBhURN. I welcome the statement of the Senator 
from Ithode Island that this is one of the most important items 
in the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What I said was the most difficult. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and important. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will agree that it is important. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not a trifling item in the commercial 
world of this country. For that reason, I took the liberty of 
inviting Senators who I am quite sure did not know it was 
under consideration to come in, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity, at least, of being present. 

The danger always in enacting this class of legislation is that 
when the bill gets well along in consideration so many people 
have obtained the concessions they want and have such a com- 
fortable feeling about it they can not realize that anybody else 
ean possibly want anything, and they rather feel as though we 
were all ready to go home because they have what they want. 
Now, we have in the air the lumber item, which affects a vast 
number of people. It might have been disposed of 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him 
for just a moment, I desire to say that the Senator in the last 
sentences has given a more important illustration of the relation 
which all these various interests bear to a protective tariff than 
any I have heretofore heard in the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yet I am not inclined at all 

Mr. BACON. A general graft game. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will indorse the first statement made by 
the Senator and which was doubtless made in sober thought, 
but the last one I will not indorse. There is a great deal of 
objection being made by a good many people who have very little 
interest and take very little interest in it to the time that is 
being consumed in considering this bill. 

The joke sifters in the gallery, I will not say whose daily 
bread, but whose popularity at least is with the newspapers 
that they represent, are not interested in the zinc schedule. If 
you can get up some diverting controversy here that would 
verge upon a disregard of the rules of the body, then they are 
happy. I saw an item in the editorial column of a paper this 
morning—I think I threw it in my desk—which illustrates what I 
mean very well. I will find it. It suggested an ad valorem duty 
upon speeches made in the United States Senate. It came in the 
editorial columns of one of the daily morning papers published 
in this city, whose representative, by the courtesy of the Senate, 
occupies palatial and luxurious quarters here, and who is only 
here by the courtesy of the Senate, and whose other representa- 
tives, through some idea that I am not able to understand, walk 
on the floor of the Senate. They put themselves in the position 
of the guest who ridicules his host. When you see that in the 
fugitive columns of a paper away from editorial responsibility 
you do not pay any attention to it, because, as I say, we know 
that it merely comes from where it comes from; but when a 


newspaper editorially undertakes to criticise this body in the 


responsible performance of its duty, then it places itself in the 
position of a guest who misbehaves himself at his host's table. 
Mr. President, zine is produced under such a variety of cir- 
eumstances that you can not possibly determine this question 
by the consideration of any one condition. I do not believe with 
those who say that a tariff must be regulated upon the basis of 
the most prosperous of those who are affected by it, but I be- 


lieve that just the contrary is the rule. Idaho is a zine-pro- 
ducing State. Some may possibly say, with some reason, that 
I bring Idaho into these debates pretty often, but I bring it in 
when it is a good illustration of the principle. We had not 
been importing zinc into the United States from Mexico; until 
within the last five years we never imported any at all. At the 
time the last tariff bill was enacted there was no occasion for 
mentioning it, because it was not an item in existence. You 
have been told here a dozen times within twenty-four hours 
that zine in ore had always been on the free list, but no one 
has before suggested or seemed to understand that the reason 
why it was on the free list was because there was no zine ore 
imported at the time of the enactment of the existing tariff law, 
or for many years afterwards. 

The necessity had not arisen. It has arisen now. There 
have been developed in Mexico bodies of zine ore that can be 
scooped up and put on the cars in vast quantities, and brought 
into this country, either in the shape of zine or spelter. They 
ean either bring it here as ore, or they can reduce it to spelter 
on that side of the line and bring in the spelter. In either 
event it comes into our market. When it comes into our market 
it comes in to undersell our product. 

What if they can produce ore in certain zinc mines in the 
United States for practically a little more than it is produced 
in Mexico? Is the line of protection only to extend to that 
class of mines? There are zine bodies in the United States 
where zine can be produced nearly as cheaply as in those in 
Mexico. There is very little money invested in them. They 
require very little expense. But we have also in this country, 
and particularly in the State I represent, zinc ores that have 
to be mined, where, before you take out a pound of zinc, you 
must expend some hundreds of thousands of dollars. I speak 
of the Success mines, where the depth already reached is 
something over 700 feet, and they propose 400 more imme- 
diately. It is a mine equipped with a modern, up-to-date plant, 
for the purpose of concentrating and reducing the zine, at 
an expense of some hundreds of thousands of dollars. Would 
you put those people on a plane with the Mexican zine industry 
that can scoop it up and put it on the car for $2 a ton or $2.50? 
The Mexican zine ore is nearly all produced in connection with 
lead ores. The lead is a by-product of value, which more than 
compensates them for the production of the zinc. 

That is not true with our mines. I have here an accurate 
statement that I telegraphed for as to the character of those 
mines. I telegraphed to Mr. Samuels, who owns the Suecess 
mine, one of our foremost business men, a man who has been 
mining right in that camp for twenty years, and who is mining 
on a large scale and knows what he is talking about. He says: 

The Success mine zinc ore averages 10 to 15 per cent. 

That is the crude ore as it comes out of the ground. 

A ton of ore would have from 100 to 150 pounds of zine Init. Con- 
centrates average 45 per cent. 

It takes 4 tons of crude ore on that basis to make 1 ton of 
concentrates, 45 per cent zinc, and the balance waste. That is 
the kind of zinc mining we are compelled to do. He says: 

Mill complete, ready to start at any time and ship 2,000 tons of 
concentrates per month— 

That is the capacity of that mill and that mine— 
when the price of zine justifies— 

That is when they can do it. They can not ship that zinc 
except the price justifies them in doing so— 

150,000 tons of ore blocked out. 

That means that it has been blocked out in mining, levels run 
under it and above it, and up and down through it, until they 
are able to measure up the cubic feet of ore of a given quality 
in that mine, and all they have to do is to take it out. Of 
course they will not take it out until they know they have a 
market for it. Otherwise it would be a dead product on their 
hands. 

He refers me to the official report of the mining inspector of 
Idaho for 1907 to verify these facts. 

The Sunset district, also Pine Creek, average 10 per cent zinc. 

Now, the ores on Sunset Mountain and in Pine Creek are of 
immense value, but it fs difficult, of course, to say how valuable 
a mine is until the ore has been explored and blocked out. He 
says: 

7 are lying idle because of the low price of zinc; 1 cent duty, 
and all these properties will commence working. 

Mr. President, that is a live transaction. Here is the state- 
ment made by another about that mine: 


The Success mine, on Nine-Mile, will not be operated until the tariff 
question is settled and the price of sane not less than $5.25 per 
hundred at St. Louis, and 45.50 per hundred at New York, ‘and a 
steady market assured. 


That is the situation up there. 
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Can Senators wonder that we have a cause here and that we 
insist on presenting it? Why not protect zinc if you protect 


lead? Why not protect lead if you protect wheat or cotton or 
wool or anything? The conditions of zinc mining are exactly 
those of lead mining. These men are compelled to pay the 
Same wages; the machinery is as expensive; the daily cost is 
as great as in any other mining. 

Deep-shaft mining means expensive pumps, heavy hoisting ma- 
chinery ; and it not only means that, but it means transportation ; 
it means concentration; and up until the time you have reduced 
that to a concentrate, you have to multiply the cost of produc- 
ing one ton of ore by four, because it takes four tons of ore to 
make a ton of concentrates, 

Now, it is proposed here to bring in all ore under 10 per cent 
zine free of duty. That would exclude these mines from opera- 


tion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESID=NT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As the Senator from Idaho knows, I 
am just as anxious to protect these zinc-ore producers in this 
country as he is, I want to ask the Senator whether he thinks 
any ore can be imported into this country from Mexico or 
Australia or anywhere else carrying less than 10 per cent? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it can be imported into this country 
from Mexico at great profit carrying less than 10 per cent. 
Ten per cent would be 200 pounds of zinc, and that would be 
about $12. It can be mined for $2 or two and a half, and can 
be brought into this country for about $4.75. There is more 
profit in $10 ore free or duty from Mexico than there is in $30 
ore in our mining camp. a 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator whether any 
such ore has ever been imported heretofore? 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no basis to refer to in the question 
of zinc ore. There was no zine ore brought from Mexico four 
years ago. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is true. 

„ This proposition is all new; it is of yes- 
rday. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me still 

further? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Tes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the Senator's attention to a very 
recent report made by the Department of Commerce, issued 
during the present year, dated February 28, 1909, dealing par- 
ticularly with the zinc ores of Mexico. In the course of that 
report it stated: É 

The average percen tween 
and 40. The very best ore may have 45, per = ag Bana mi 
contains rarely under 30 per cent. All ore to be taken down care- 
fully and sacked in the or hand sorted on the dump. 
3 That is all qualified by the two words as 

pped.” ` 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My understanding is that up to the 
present time there has been no ore shipped into this country 
from Mexico which carries 10 per cent or under; that because 
of the freight rate it is impossible to do it. I think the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that it is a practical impossibility to 
ship ore from his own State or to ship ore from the State of Utah 
to the Kansas smelters or any other smelters outside of the 
State in which it is mined. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are shipping it there already at a 
profit. I have the freight rates. I confess I am absolutely 
unable to understand the position of the Senator from Utah. 
While conditions are not just the same there as those existing 
elsewhere, yet there is a great degree of similarity between 
them. I have had all these arguments thrust at me that have 
been running around here for the last week. I suppose there 
has been more zine in the air than there has been ozone in this 
city for the last ten days. I do not think there is any theory 
that has escaped my notice. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the question would have to be a little 
more concrete than the Senator stated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My suggestion, rather. Is it possible 
to ship ore from Idaho to the Kansas smelters or to the Colo- 
rado smelters or any place outside of the Senator’s own State? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Does the Senator mean whether it is pos- 
sible to ship ore concentrate to be smelted? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I refer to ore carrying 10 per cent zinc. 
Is it possible to ship that ore at a profit?, Is it not necessary, 
before the ore can be shipped, to concentrate it? 

Mr. HEYBURN, Les. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The concentrates will carry 50 or 60 
per cent? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, if that is true, is it not equally 
true that it would be exceedingly unprofitable for the Mexican 
producer to ship crude ore containing 10 per cent or under to 
this country? In other words, is he not in the same position in 
that respect as we would be, and would it not be necessary for 
him to concentrate that character of ore there, which would 
carry 25 or 30 or 40 per cent, before it would be at all profitable 
for him to ship it into this country? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; there is no analogy between the two 
things at all. In the first place, a ton of ore produced at the 
Success mine represents the cost of mining 4 tons of ore, while 
a ton of ore produced in Mexico represents the cost of mining 
1 ton of ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Idaho 
has not taken into consideration all the expenses on 10 per cent 
ore coming from Mexico. Ten per cent ore coming from Mexico 
would have 200 pounds of zine contents, and the Senator figures 
now that upon the value of spelter, which is $5.30 per hundred, 
the value would be $10.60 per ton reduced to spelter; but he 
must understand that we first have to pay the freight rate 
from Mexico to the smelter, and then, in addition to that, we 
have to pay the smelting charges, and $10.60 would hardly be 
enough to pay those charges. So he must certainly see that it 
would be absolutely impossible to ship 10 per cent zinc ore from 
Mexico to any smelter in this country and get expenses back. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I have allowed $22.43 for all those 
things. I have figured them all up. I have those figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 10 per cent ore. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We can not reduce the ore for $2.43 a ton. 
You can not do it under any circumstances that exist or have 
existed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question was as to whether we could ship 
profitably 10 per cent zinc ore from Mexico. That is utterly 
impossible. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is easy to say that a thing is impossible. 
Mr. SMOOT. I mean profitably. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I understand that. It is not an argument 
o say that a thing is so. That argument involves the stating 
f why it is so. I have taken the items the Senator has stated. 
am in a most peculiar position here. These Senators have 
and have agreed upon something that suits 
they are undertaking to compel Idaho to submit to it. 
to make a record of the proceedings in connection 
with this measure so that it will be a lasting one. I am speak- 
ing for Idaho and Idaho's product. Now, if they can live under 
as they represent, then they will make more 
money than Idaho does, but I propose that Idaho shall be in this 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM, If that ore was shipped from Idaho or 
Mexico to any smelter, instead of being paid for the ore they 
would have to pay a bonus for the purpose of having it treated. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I heard all that in the discussion of 
the lead schedule. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. There is not a man who knows any- 
thing about mining who would ship ore of that kind. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have heard all that discussed in connec- 
tion with the lead schedule. I have, perhaps, been intimately 
connected with mining quite as long as any of the Senators 
who are speaking, and I have had occasion to keep pretty well 
informed about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Idaho, when he states that we have got together and agreed 
upon some proposition that would suit us, I want to say that, 
if there was only the question of manufacturing spelter, I would 
be perhaps in the same position as the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Utah was in the same 
position until a day or two ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. I offered an amend- 
ment here over a month ago, proposing a graduated scale. So 


the statement made by the Senator from Idaho is not altogether 
correct. But I want to say that there are other interests out- 
side of the smelting interests which are concerned here. I refer 
to the oxide interest. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I shall have to ask the Senator to defer 
the oxide question until he has the floor. I am not speaking 
for the oxide people; I am not speaking for the spelter people; 
but I am speaking for the men who own and work mines. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking for all the interests of the 
United States—every one of them—and that is what we had 
to take into consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I am not 
going to spend very much time on this question, because, inas- 
much as these other zinc-producing States have made up their 
game, I am only going to make up my record. 

Mr. KEAN. I have not made up mine yet. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; the Senator from New Jersey comes 
in with an entirely new proposition that is as wide as the poles 
apart from that submitted by this amicable arrangement 
between Utah and Colorado. 

Mr. President, if Idaho stands alone to-day in a position pe- 
culiar to itself under the rule of protection, it is entitled to 
consideration. It may make for other States a little too much 
money. I do not object to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
GUGGENHEIM] or his constituents making a little more than 
they would make otherwise, or the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor]. If they make a little more because it is necessary that 
they should do so in order that Idaho should make any at all, I 
will let them have the benefit of it. Why they should stand here 
and attempt to whittle and hew down a kindred interest in 
another State I am unable to understand. I might understand 
it probably if I were to investigate it. . 

Mr. President, I am going, at the proper time, to offer an 
amendment to restore the Dingley rates upon spelter and upon 
zine products, and to amend by retaining the rate proposed in 
this bill as reported. I shall offer that amendment at the 
proper time. I am sorry that New York and Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and Illinois and some other States do not produce zinc. 
They would probably be more interested in it if they did. I 
do not know whether the great State of Rhode Island produces 
zinc or not. I have not heard the Senator from that State say 
whether it did produce zinc, but I infer from the circumstances 
surrounding the consideration of this question that that great 
Commonwealth does not produce zinc, Mr. President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEAN. I did not quite understand the Senator. Did he 
refer to the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. HHYBURN. No; I referred to Colorado and some States 
that are not known to produce zinc, and did not include the 
State so ably represented by the Senator from New Jersey. 

I am watching this question of the enactment of a tariff law 
under the alias of “revision of the tariff” with a great deal of 
interest. I am beginning to realize that the Republican party 
organization will have to put out some watchmen and station 
some guards pretty soon, or the old lines will be lost. This is 
a question of protecting an interest that is of such vast impor- 
tance to a State, where one mine will ship 250,000 tons of ore 
product every month in the year, and when, simply because some 
other States represented upon this floor by the members of the 
Finance Committee do not happen to produce that particular 
article, but do produce others. I think that the old Republican 
doctrine of protection, that should spread like a mantle over 
all the interests of the country, needs guards. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. KEAN. Would it interrupt the Senator if I asked him 
what the production of zine ore was in Idaho? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I call the Senator’s attention—and I am 
only speaking now for one camp—to the fact that the Success 
mine, with the ore blocked out, the mill erected, and concen- 
trators erected, has concentrated a very large quantity of ore, 
and can ship 2,000 tons of concentrates per month. That is 
24,000 tons of concentrates that that one mill can ship in a 
year. There are a dozen others that can be put into the same 
position before the snow flies if the Republican party, true to 
its history and its principles, will protect that interest. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I only had before me what I sup- 
posed to be the production of zine ore, and I find that Idaho in 
1904 produced none. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. KEAN. In 1905 it produced 1,700 tons; in 1906, 2,150 
tons; and in 1907 it produced 11,847 tons. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The increase in Idaho, according to this 
same official table, was 600 per cent last year. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the last year for which the Senator 
has the figures—1908? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have not the figures for 1908. I know 
what they are. They do not represent an increase of less than 
600 per cent in that year. 


We do not make comparisons against States here, because 
of a very wise rule that no Senator shall reflect upon a State 
represented by another, and I do not want, under any circum- 
stances, to do it. But the increase in the production in the 
States of Missouri and Kansas was 9 per cent, in New Jersey 
it was 32 per cent, in Wisconsin it was 174 per cent, in 
Arkansas it was 115 per cent, and in Colorado it was 51 per 
cent. But it is a real, live, growing industry in Idaho. It in- 
creased 600 per cent in a year, and it would increase a great 
many times 600 per cent if you could get interest enough in 
this subject to treat it just as you treat other metals similarly 
situated. That is the proposition. 

I do not know what has come over the spirit of the dream of 
Colorado and Utah in this matter. I am of an inquiring turn 
of mind and probably will know. When lead was at issue in 
this Chamber they were alive and awake, because that was an 
industry the development of which is not shrouded in any doubt 
or uncertainty. 

I would not for a moment charge that any of these interests 
own mines in Mexico or are interested in the zinc business in 
Mexico; but if it should be that the interests did extend over 
the line, then I might understand it. I might understand how, 
with free ore, smelters would be constructed on the Rio Grande 
River, which is less than 60 miles from the great deposits of 
raw ore that can be put to the Rio Grande Riyer—mining, 
freight, and everything—for $4 a ton, and there reduced to 
spelter that will come into the markets of this country without 
any duty whatever. It will be American-produced spelter out of 
free Mexican ore. Is not that plain enough to everyone? 

It may be that men or combinations of men do want free ore 
because they own the ore fields and they can bring the ore 
across the line and save themselves against the spelter duty, 
but that is not Republican tariff making. 

Mr. President, I have reached a period where I do not feel 
in quite so great a hurry as some of my associates in regard to 
the disposition of this question. It seems to me that this tariff 
bill has reached a position something like that described in the 
Pauper's Funeral. Great items and great interests are satisfied, 
and now they are rattling his bones over the stones to get him 
out of the way. 

So far as I am concerned, I have time enough to perform 
what I conceive to be my duty in this legislation; and I shall 
take the liberty of occupying it even though they put an ad 
valorem duty on speeches. [Laughter.] I am going to give 
those who are present here an opportunity to hear and to 
think, and I am going to give those who are not present an 
opportunity to think, and they will come in and vote, I pre- 
sume, on this question. - 

Mr. President, I propose the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HEYBURN. If it would—— 

Mr. NELSON. If it is not disagreeable to the Senator—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not at all. I should rather see Senators 
here. 

Mr. NELSON. 
dent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. Presi- 


Aldrich Clay ce cating Paynter 
Bacon Crane Hale Perkins 
Baile: Culberson Heyburn Piles 
Bankhead Cullom Hughes Rayner 
Borah Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnston, Ala. Scott 
Briggs Daniel Jones Simmons 
Brown Davis Kean Smith, Md. 
Bulkeley Dick La Follette Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham McLaurin Sutherland 
Burnham liver Martin Taliaferro 
Burrows du Pont Nelson Tillman 
Burton Elkins Newlands Warner 
Carter Fletcher Nixon Wetmore 
Chamberlain Flint Oliver 

Clap Gamble Overman 

Clark. Wyo. Gore Page 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 66, paragraph 190, lines 14 and 15, 
strike out down to and including the word “therein,” in line 
15, and. insert: 


— 5 contents contained in zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, 1 cent per 
pound. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that is the language con- 
tained in the lead schedule, and there is no reason why it is not 
appropriate in the zine schedule. If it is not appropriate in 
one, it is not appropriate in the other. We are competing 
against the wage scale of Mexico as much in zinc as we are in 
lead. We are competing against exactly the same conditions, 
and we are not asking as much by this amendment on zinc as 
was asked on lead, although we would be entirely justified in 
doing so. I will undertake to say that had there been any 
necessity of doing so at the time that the Dingley law was en- 
acted, the same duty would have been put upon the zinc con- 
tents of the ore as was put upon the lend contents of the ore, 
because they were then dealing with a clear field; they were 
making a Republican tariff, and not revising one. 

I notice that there is not that outspoken patriotic spirit of 
Republicanism displayed in revising this tariff that there was 
in making the existing law. They had then, right close in 
their memories, the experience of four years of Democratic 
tariff. It had been a lesson to them in every State in the Union, 
especially in the mining States; and when they were looking 
for the right thing to do they were not embarrassed by exist- 
ing conditions. They were rather aidéd by the comparison be- 
tween poverty and prosperity in those sections. That is what 
I am standing for to-day. A new condition has arisen demand- 
ing the same class of relief and assistance as existed at the 
time of the making of the Dingley law. 

Mr. President, does anybody suppose that there would have 
been a Republican vote against this amendment had it been 
offered at the time of the making of the Dingley bill? No one 
would have been able to give a reason for it at all. Why do 
Senators oppose it? Do you want wages paid to the foreign 
miner and leave our own zine ore in the ground? What for? 
On the ground of the conservation of the natural resources of 
the country? I can think of no other ground. Of course it 
would stay there all right. It would not rot like timber; it 
would not burn up like forests; and there is no Senator here 
on either side who would for a moment, after due consideration 
of this question, say that anyone would be benefited by leaving 
this ore in the ground and going down into American pockets 
and taking the price of your corn or your wheat to buy foreign 
zinc that represented foreign wages and forelgn investments. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I have looked over this book of Tariff Notes, 
and I do not find Idaho listed among the States producing zine 
ore. Therefore I am very much surprised at the statement of 
the Senator from Idaho about the quantity of ore produced 
there. What I should like to know is, what is the grade of 
that ore? Is it a low-grade ore, spelter ore, or oxide ore? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will tell the Senator. First, there are 
two kinds of States—there are States that have a history and 
States that have a future. [Laughter.] Some have both. I 
was reading from the official report of the production, and, 
leaving out the Joplin district, Idaho stands on the Government's 
report as the third largest zinc-producing State in the Union. 
The Senator may not find it in the “ Book of Estimates.” I looked 
for some things there when that came here as the concentrated 
wisdom of the distinguished body at the other end of the Cap- 
itol. I did not find some things which I should have been very 
glad to have found there, and I found some things I regretted 
to find there. But we are here to act upon our wisdom, not 
the wisdom of the House. I will not say that I do not care for 
their opinion, for I care for the opinion of every man who has 
given any consideration to a question; but I am not bound by it. 

I heard it stated here early in the consideration of this tariff 
bill that the presumption was in favor of the House bill. With 
all due consideration to the House and its prerogatives, I deny 
it. The presumption is in favor of the wisdom of the existing 
law. You can not get away from that proposition. Every pre- 
sumption here is in favor of the sufficiency and the appropriate- 
ness of the existing tariff law, and I “must be shown” before 
I vote to change a single duty now provided for. Where new 
industries have grown up, they should be incorporated into the 
scheme of protéction. I am not willing to join with those who 
would have you believe that at the time of the meeting of the 
Republican party in Chicago the country was in bankruptcy and 
in poverty. It was not. I am not one who will join with those 
who denounce the Dingley tariff law. It was and has been the 
best and greatest tariff law that ever was enacted, because it 
had the benefit of the experience of the time that had gone be- 
fore, and it was the result of tried conditions, 


; 


And that a Republican should stand up here and attempt 
either to apologize for it or to denounce it puts me upon inquiry 
as to the conditon of his mind when he said to the constituents 
who elected him to participate in the proceedings of Congress 
that the Republican party was entitled to their suffrage and that 
he represented the principles 6f it, and that he would stand for 
them. If there is a man in this House or in the other who 
apologizes for the Republican party, he is not worthy to wear 
the honors that the people gave him. I am tired of these half- 
stated and often insinuated apologies for the wisdom of tko 


party. 

Mr. President, if you do not deal fairly with all the people of 
the country, you will only make the task the harder for those of 
us who participate in the political campaigns that result in 
Republican supremacy. If you think you can throw this State 
down and this interest down, remember you have to pay for it 
in some States in votes. I do not think you will have to pay 
for it in votes in Idaho, because the protective-tariff system is 
their law and their gospel, and no man can ever go into that 
State and make those people belieye that it will not ultimately 
prevail. You may shake their confidence by slurring over this 
zine schedule, and we may have to explain your action and 
apologize for it, but they will still vote the Republican ticket, 
having faith that the time will come when there will be a Re- 
publican party in Congress which will know Republicanism and 
how to apply it. 

You want the lumber of Washington protected. Where would 
you sell it if you bankrupt a whole community? You would 
sell it to some other. Where, if you bankrupt the other? The 
prosperity of one community depends upon that of another. 
We are your market; you are our market, living only across the 
line. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I can say much on this oc- 
casion that will influence the minds of those who are to deter- 
mine it, but I have never believed in shirking a responsibility 
or a duty because some one else was apt to forget his. I never 
did take my moral code from somebody else, and I do not pro- 
pose to take my political code from somebody else. This is the - 
center of responsibility for legislation, right here upon this floor. 
Our judgment must control, and not that of any other. I am 
not going to vote for any alternative provision, with a view of 
supplying money to pay the expenses of this Government, until 
we have exhausted the constitutional method of providing that 
money through the custom-houses of the country and the inter- 
nal-revenue resources. If, after we have enacted a revenue 
bill and it has been in operation for the period between now 
and the next session of Congress, it should be proyed by experi- 
ence that we did not haye revenue enough, I would then be will- 
ing to take up any legitimate proposition for the purpose of 
meeting the deficit. But until that is demonstrated—demon- 
strated, not claimed or asserted, but demonstrated—I shall not 
support any of these measures that are recommended. If I had 
no other reason than that of sustaining the judgment of those 
who are responsible for this bill as it was presented to us, I 
would sustain them, I have supported them, not always with 
perfect accord, but I have supported them because that support 
was a part of a systematic method of enacting a sufficient statute 
to meet the requirements of the Government. I realize that 
legislation, as everything else in life, must be a matter of yield- 
ing some here and some there by either party. Otherwise it 
would mean that men were all of one mind, which they are not, 
and never will be, and should never be. Out of the differences of 
minds we gather that average wisdom which is best. 

Mr. President, I am content to leave the zine schedule, with 
the amendments which I have offered and two other amend- 
ments that I will now offer, for the consideration of the Senate, 
unless something should occur to prompt me to say something 


re. 
ne VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Idaho. 

The SECRETARY. On page 66, lines 14 and 15, strike out down 
to and including the word “ therein” in line 15 and insert “zine 
contents contained in zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, 1 cent per 

und.“ 

Po Mir. HEYBURN. That simply restores the Dingley rate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. For the information of the Senate, 
the Secretary will now state the other amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. Does the Senator desire to have a vote on his 
amendment now? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri desires 
to be heard prior to a vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. Š 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho suggest 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crane Gamble Perkins 
con Crawford Guggenhelm Piles 
Bankhead Culberson Heyburn Rayner 
orah Cummins Hughes Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Briggs Daniel Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bristow Davis Jones mith, Md. 
Brown Dick Kean Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham La Follette Stone 
Burkett Dixon Lodge Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver McEner Taliaferro 
Burton Elkins McLaurin Taylor 
Carter Fletcher Martin Warner 
Chamberlain Flint Nelson Warren 
Cpp oster Overman Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Page 
Clay Gallinger Paynter 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators haye answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho just 
what would be the difference in the effect between his amend- 
ment now pending and the provision in the House bill fixing the 
duty on zinc contents at 1 cent per pound? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The provision in the House bill fails to in- 
elude all classes of ores. The language is not so full and com- 
prehensive as to fully protect against all zinc contents in zine 
ores. The language was correctly stated in the lead schedule. 
It is merely made more comprehensive, so that there may be no 
opportunity for an adverse ruling on the question whether all 
zine contents, in whatever form, are subject to a duty. Fully 
one-half are calamine. It is divided about evenly into two 
classes of ore. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. I wish to inquire if the House provision 
should be agreed to and if the amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee is voted down, what contents of what zinc 
ores would escape that tax? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is the Senator now referring to the provi- 
sion suggested by the committee or to the House bill as it came 
over? 

Mr. STONE. The House bill is the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the committee has submitted a substi- 
tute 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN (continuing). 
10, 20, 25, and 40 per cent basis. 

Mr. STONE. I understand that. 
the House provision would stand. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then the House bill should be amended as 
suggested by the amendment I have introduced, which is only 
in the interest of making the duty certain and making it cover 
all classes of contents. 

Mr. STONE. The point I had in mind was that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Idaho would leave the mat- 
ter substantially where it is under the House bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. The House bill is not sufficiently ex- 
pressive to include the two principal classes of zinc ore which, 
so far as the zinc producer is concerned, stand upon the same 
basis, so far as the need of protection goes. Zine ore is of a 
peculiar character. There is one class of zine ore that has 
always been so classified, and the other has not been included 
in that classification. The Senator will find it is necessary, be- 
cause of the classification of the ores. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment pro) by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. KEAN, ould the Senator like to have a vote on the 
amendment? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I expect it will be voted on at the proper 
time. I did not offer the amendment to lay it on the table. 
Whenever, in the orderly procedure of the disposition of this 
matter, the amendment comes to be voted on, I desire a vote, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A vote is in order now unless some 
Senator wants to debate it. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The other two amendments pro- 
posed by the Senator from Idaho seem to be to the following 

ragraphs and not to this paragraph. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I see. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
paragraph as amended. 

Mr. KEAN. This is 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the committee. 

Mr. KEAN. 


Which classifies the ore on the 
If that is disagreed to, then 


Parcgraph 190, the substitute of 


I understand the amendment before the Senate 


is the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The substitute, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. As a substitute for the paragraph. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Offered by me for the committee, 


Mr. KEAN. So I understand. 

Mr. President, I shall be brief. Zine ore has neyer been on 
the dutiable list in any tariff of the United States save in the 
tariff acts of 1846 and 1857. It has always been free, and this 
departure, taking it from the free list to the dutiable list, to 
my mind is an extraordinary proceeding. I do not think it can 
be justified on any showing of facts or that any reason can be 
advanced for it, either in the interest of the producer of ore or 
in the use of the manufactured article. I believe the situation 
of the mines is such, with the freight rates against foreign ores, 
that a duty on the ore is unnecessary. I suppose the commit- 
tee’s amendment is a little better than the bill as it came from 
the House. But I do not see that it is very much better. 

Zinc-bearing ore of all kinds, including calamine, containing less than 
10 per cent of zinc, shall be admitted free of duty. 

To my mind zine ore, and so forth, containing less than 10 
per cent of zinc, is nothing but dirt. But there are admitted 
into the United States some foreign ores that are smelted—of 
silver, gold, and copper—that have some 10 per cent of zine in 
them. This exempts that class of ores, but I must say also 
that I think it is impossible for the smelter of that ore to save 
that 10 per cent of zinc, because it goes up in the furnace; it is 
lost. The next provision is: 


Containing 20 per cent or more of zine and less than 25 per cent— 
one-fourth of 1 cent. 


That is ore which does not exist and is not used. It is not 
commercial in any way. It is not transported. 


Containing 10 per cent or more of zinc and less than 20 per cent, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound on the zine contained therein. 


That duty would be absolutely prohibitory. No one could 
bring it in. And so on, up to 1 cent per pound for zine, which 
is practically a duty of $12 a ton on 60 per cent ore, which is 
ordinarily known as the ore of commerce from the Joplin dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me ask the Senator a question. As the 
House passed the bill, it put all this ore at 1 cent a pound? 

Mr. KEAN. It did. So far as the commercial aspect is con- 
cerned, it is generally rated at 60 per cent ore. That would be 
$12 a ton. 

Mr. BURKETT. As I understood the Senator to state, the 
amendment which the committee have now suggested puts the 
highest grade, 25 per cent or above, at 1 cent a pound, and that 
which is less than that at something less than that rate. 

Mr. KEAN. On the highest-grade ore, after it gets to 25 
per cent, the rate is 1 cent per pound. That is really the only 
commercial ore. From 25 per cent up to 60 per cent is the 
only commercial ore. I know that the Senator from Colorado 
will say there are other ores, and so on, but they are not 
transported. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me ask one more question in continua- 
tion. As a matter of practical purpose, while this appears to 
be a reduction it is practically the same as the bill as sent over 
from the House, if I understand what the Senator from New 
Jersey states. 

Mr. KEAN. I think it is, almost. 

Mr. BURKETT. If there are no imports below 25 per cent, 
if the importation of such grades is impracticable on account of 
business reasons, either because it is not transported or other- 
wise, then the rates are not reduced. 

Mr. KEAN. I think the Mexican ores run from 28 to 35 per 
cent. 

Mr. BURKETT. That would take the cent rate. 

Mr. WARNER. I think the plea of the New Jersey people 
themselves before the Finance Committee was that they wanted 
these low-grade ores in order to make zine oxides. I think I 
am right. Not that the zinc smelters wanted the graded scale, 
for they protested against it. But the committee thought it 
to be an act of justice to all. 

Mr. KEAN. Does the Senator from Missouri contend that 
ore containing less than 20 per cent is commercial ore? 

Mr. WARNER. I do, from the outside. It is only a ques- 
tion of getting it cheaply; and with the freight aside, I not 
only so contend, but the record will show, that these ores can 
be obtained from mines in old Mexico for 50 cents a ton; and 
if you get it free on board of the cars at $2—the cheap ore— 
the freight from the shipping point to the mines in Missouri 
is $6.50. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. To remove an erroneous impression, 
I wish to say that the zinc ores of Missouri, known as “ Joplin 
ores,” and concentrated, contain about 1,200 pounds of metallic 
zine. At 1 cent per pound, the duty would be about $12 per ton. 
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But tho zine ores from Mexico contain on an average 600 pounds 
of zinc. Therefore the duty under this bill would be $6 a ton. 

Mr. KEAN. Not at all. 

While the Senator from Ohio was speaking to-day the Sen- 
ator from Colorado called attention to the production of spelter 
in the United States. He stated that there were 24,885 tons 
of spelter made in Colorado. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. How many? 

Mr. KEAN. Twenty-four thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five tons. According to the statement which he read, and which 
I have here, he did not read the top of the page where it says 
“apportioned according to source of ore.” That means there 
were 24,885 tons of spelter made in the United States out of 
ores that came from Colorado, 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I was connected at one time with a 
zine plant in Colorado that did produce and is producing now 
about 15,000 tons of spelter from Colorado ores. It is im- 
material whether this ore was smelted in Colorado or not. 
Some of the ore does go to Illinois, Wisconsin, and Kansas. My 
statement about it having been produced in Colorado has nothing 
to do with this case, because it is really the amount of ore pro- 
duced in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. KEAN. Then also in this table I find “ apportioned ac- 
cording to locality in which smelted.” In the Eastern, Southern, 
and Western States there were smelted 35,817 tons; in Illinois, 
50,244 tons; in Kansas, 99,298 tons; in Missouri, 10,201 tons; 
in Oklahoma, 14,864 tons; making a total of 210,424 tons, 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Spelter? 

Mr. KEAN. The ore smelted aggregated 210,424 tons. 
to see that Colorado had any at all. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New Jersey if he means to claim that they do not? 

Mr. KEAN, Oh, no; nothing of the kind. 

Mr. HUGHES. Those of us who live there 

Mr. KEAN. I know there is. 

Mr. HUGHES. Know that the amount stated by the Senator 
from Colorado is under the quantity rather than over it. 

Mr. KEAN. I only took the figures from the report of the 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUGHES. Was it for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion or misinformation? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I suggest that the Senator from New 
Jersey ask the Senators from Colorado for the facts. 

Mr. DIXON. I merely want to ask my friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly. I will try to answer the question. 

Mr. DIXON. I wish to ask a question or two before he 
closes his argument. I have been very much interested in the 
mental attitude of the Senator from New Jersey and am a 
little bit surprised to see a new recruit to the tariff-reyision- 
downward element of the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. I do not belong to the element the Senator 
thinks I do. i 

Mr. DIXON. I notice that paragraph 53 of the bill rends: 

Zinc, oxide of, and white pigment containing zinc, but not contain- 
ing lead, dry, 1 cent per pound; ground in oll, 13 cents per pound; 
sulfid of zinc white, or white sulphide of zinc, 14 cents per pound; 
chloride of zine and sulphate of zinc, 1 cent per pound. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator from New Jersey 
whether, in his opinion, the duties fixed on oxide and the manu- 
factures of zine are too high? 

Mr. KEAN. As I understand it, if a duty is put on zine ore 
another amendment will be reported changing those rates. 

Mr. DIXON. No; but the Senator does not think that the 
duty fixed on oxide of zine is at all too high? 

Mr. KEAN. I am not discussing the question of oxide of 
zinc at present. 

Mr. WARNER. Those articles are of common use. 

Mr. KEAN. Of very common use; we are aware of that. 
But they have to be made from zinc ore. If you are going to 
put all the price on the zinc ore, how are you going to get the 
other things out of it? 

Mr. DIXON. I really have been somewhat impressed with 
the universal line of fairness and consistency that I think the 
Finance Committee has pursued in the preparation of the bill. 
I think all along the line the general plan has been to give all 
things that we produce in this country a fair degree of protec- 
tion, where it has been demonstrated that a difference in cost 
exists between here and abroad. I think that is the only theory 
on which the Senate can ever pass a protective-tariff bill. I 
can not conceive of the argument that where an industry is 
protected in its manufactured products it must not consistently 
carry a relative duty on the raw products of that industry. If 


I fail 


the tariff duty on zinc oxide and the other products of zine and 
pig zine is to stand as parts of the protective tariff, the very 
small duty now carried by the Senate committee amendment 
certainly ought to go through in the same schedule. 

Mr. KHAN. The Senator interrupted me for a question to 
make his little speech, which I am glad to have interjected into 
my few disconnected remarks. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this amendment because, in the 
first place, it puts zine ore on the dutiable list and imposes a 
prohibitory duty on it. In the second place, I think the impo- 
sition of the duty is intended te protect the miners of the 
Joplin district and of the district in Idaho, and 1 do not believe 
they will ever get any benefit therefrom. ý 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that is a most astounding 
statement. The Senator from New Jersey says it must be ad- 
mitted that the purpose of this amendment is to protect the 
zine miners in Missouri and in Idaho, and he does not, think they 
ought to be protected. 

Mr. KEAN. I did not say that. I think that they will not 
receive the benefit of it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a subsequent statement. The Sena- 
tor says he does not think the miners in Idaho and in Missouri 
would receive the benefit. Who would? 

Mr. KHAN. Does the Senator want to know who I think 
would receive it? I think the foreign smelters would receive it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think probably certain zinc institutions in 
New Jersey would receive the benefit of it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in ‘the chair). 
Will the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator says that the miners of Mis- 
souri would not get the benefit of this duty? 

Mr. KEAN. I said, in my opinion, they would not. 

Mr. WARNER. I do not know what information the Sena- 
tor has as to the class of men who constitute the miners of the 
Joplin district in Missouri. There are 11,000 men there as in- 
telligent and bright as any class of business men you could find 
in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I have no object in the world in 
reflecting upon citizens of Missouri. 

Mr. WARNER. You could not. 

Mr. KEAN. I would not want to. I think they are very 
hard working; they have built up a wonderful industry in 
Joplin. The zine industry is a very marvelous production, 
and they have worked very hard to build it up. I think the 
freight rate on the Mexican ore is a sufficient protection for all. 
The freight rate on Mexican ore is about 60 per cent of the 
yalue of the ore, and therefore it is nearly within 25 per cent 
of the selling price of the manufactured product. 

Then, again, there is not sufficient zinc ore produced in this 
country to supply the demand, and some has to be imported. 
Of course, after the Senator from Idaho gets that wonderful 
production of his State, producing 1,700 per cent more, perhaps 
they will be able to supply the home demand. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The increase of 600 per cent is present 
history; the 1,700 per cent is assured future. We have already 
produced 11,000 tons. That is not a guess. 

Mr. KEAN. I knew the past was secure, but I did not know 
the future was. 

Then again, zinc ore is the only article in the tariff bill, I 
think, which has been taken out of the free list and at the same 
time has had really a prohibitive duty placed upon it. The 
reason why I say it is a prohibitive duty is because one of the 
chief witnesses in advocating a duty on zine ore before the 
Committee on Ways and Means was a gentleman from Joplin, 
Mo., named A. O. Ihlseng. He seems to be an active gentleman, 
desiring to purchase ore. He seems to have come down here to 
Washington and to have made himself rather secure in his 
position, because he returned to Joplin, Mo., and he writes his 
friend down in Chihuahua, Mexico, stating what he proposes to 
do. He says: 

JoPLIn, Mo., May 21, 1909. 


Dear Sir: Some time since I had a communication from you with 
reference to zinc carbonates. 

The tarif situation is such that it will be necessary to ship all these 
ores to Europe, and I should be pleased to hear from you as to what 
tonnage you can furnish on a long-time contract, sending me a general 
sample of your ore and an analysis. 

Yours, very truly, A. O. IHLSENG. 


The letter is signed by the gentleman who was so desirous of 
haying a duty put upon Mexican ores in order, to all appear- 
ances, that he might buy up Mexican ores and take them to Eu- 
rope, thereby enhancing the price not only of our ores, but of 
the Mexican ores. 
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These facts, I think, are all I desire to state, except to offer 
_the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On pages 66 and 67 strike out paragraph 190 
and insert in lieu thereof a new paragraph, as follows: 


190. Zine ore and calamine containing not over 30 per cent zinc, 
cents per ton; con 77... site ond eek DAZAN 
per cent zinc, $1 per ton; 8 more than 40 per cent zinc and 
Bot ores S0 por cong zine, $3 per Cony containing more than 30 per cent 
jer EME sine 40 — dh C, per ton; containing more 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator from New Jersey through? 

Mr. KEAN. Except that I have here a statement that I 
should like to have published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

ZINC ORÐ UNDER THE PAYNE TARIFF BILL. 
The production of zinc ore in the United States in the years 1904 to 
Mineral Industry 


1907 appears from the following table, taken from 
for 1907 (Vol. XVI), at page 904: 


State. 


pi 


8 
82 


6 ——— 4,200 088 
9 114,000 142,510 
ee EE ete Se 2,150 11,847 
915 1,005 
4280, 260 297,126 
4,900 1,218 
7,080 4,598 
30,000 4.281 
404,690 368,710 
0 ä 3,240 
9,043 
W. 58,011 
Others. . 92,241 
2 ——— 902,923 
sA to H. F. Bain, “ Contributions to Economie Geology,” 1904. 

t > Estimat 


© 5 Report of state geologist; crude o 
2 Production of zepoa district plus "output of southeastern Missouri, 

the latter as reported by the state mine inspector. 

. Travan Illinois, I T and Virginia. 

zona, Neva 0 owa, Tennessee, 

s Virginia, Arizona, and Califo rnia. 

The above ores are of two kin ag pende, which is the ore con- 
tines — of zine, and cal ch includes the ore 8 

tes and silicates = zine. —— has been on the f 


and 1857. riginally, and until compara 
calamine Ba includ 


mercially valuable. Ble 
sonion 14 of = poten, Bo maps as pg minerals not otherwise provided 


I. 


THE PRODUCTION OF ZINC ORE FROM THE JOPLIN DISTRICT, WHICH IS 
THE CHIEF DOMESTIC SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF ORE FOR METALLIC ZINC, 
HAS FALLEN FAR SHORT OF THE DEMAND. 

The rapid development of domestic manufactures in which zinc is 
used has made the question of ore supply im “che The following 
me shows that the production of dom = 1. metallic zinc, 
has increased much more rapidly than th roduetion of zinc ore from 
= Joplin district, in spite of fact rA 2 — of such ore has 


much more than than the Beg of con thoy figures are com- 
plied from Mineral Industry“ 1907. 

Spelter Average 
produced Price o 

Year. in United | spelter at 

States. w York, 

248,446 26.50 4.39 

258, 306 24.21 4.07 

262,545 30.78 4.84 

234,873 34.44 5.40 

267, H0 87.40 5,10 

252,435 47.40 5.88 

278,980 4.22 6.19 

286, 589 44.36 5.96 


rice of i 
only 15 4 358 perre though its price has increased 67.4 per cent. 
3 5 the highest 


1908, 4 


price paid for Joplin ores was $53.50, and in 


tween the enormous increase in Joplin ore 


e on Lge of the fierce competition for 
shortage in the ore su 
In Audios te to the figures given Above ply ich tell eE owe story, it 
has been notorious in the trade that from a period | before the 
imported ores of Mexico and British Columbia Were a — ect of much 
2 the Joplin district was failing to meet the increasing demands 
n its mines. We have not attempted to collect all the evidence on 
by is subject, but we have collected a number of items from the Engi- 
Mining Journal, an impartial and recognized authority, 
5 conditions of the Joplin ore supply in the years 1904, 1905, 
and 1 These items follow: - 
EXTRACTS FROM ee ee AND MINING JOURNAL OF VARIOUS DATES. 


January 7, 100 — Page 15.—Zine in 1903, by W. R. Ingalls. ‘“ The de- 
cline in d ee in “he — district was due partly to the very 
wet weather in the spring which interfered with operations to some 
extent, but the chief cause is obviously the inability of the mines of the 
district to do any mone than a have been doing. It ap — that the 

productive Ae omy Rte the 75 — in district has Attalned its maximum, 
aa gust $ 4 Do. fn a arket ( ial nå 
** „ age — ore market (speelal correspond- 
“Even then, with the new smelters in the field for the 

product of 8 — Missouri mines, the output will barely meet the urgent 
emands of the capacity of all the works drawing a supply from this 


district.” 

Sep: tember 8, „age Missouri ore market 7 correspond - 
c bd “As has previously outlined in the Journal, the 
output 1s i insufficient — eae oe Meese, of ya increased smelting 
capaci y from ct, and in conseq 
price ha hag . 


uence the ore 
per ton higher than the metal market for two 

September 29, % Page 53}.—Missouri ore market. "The 
effort to su ply. the e of a — en, 6,000 tons per week, with 
an output approximately 5 has resulted in cleaning up all 
the reserve ore in the district ‘and 10 forced buyers to contract largely 


ahead of the output.’ 
October 6, ore rer ore market (special correspond- 
— There are just tw. there is no apparent ques- 
tion about i in the ore situation—the searcity of zinc ore and the need 
of zinc ore.” 

November 2h 1904—Page 854.—Missouri ore market ( al correspond- 
gt, 2 “The capacity of the smelters drawing ore from the 

in district is ter n the mines are outputting, a fact that was 
Ji 6, 1905—-Pa ; 1 W. R. Ingal! 1 isl Ake Th 
anuary &, E 8. The 
of this has bee the insufficiency of the Joplin 

ore areh 40r 05 to meet the present . for spelter for consumption.” 

Mar 3 543.—-Missouri ore market. It was 
noted in this ast year that it was 8 a physical impos- 
sibility for thio, district to supply all the zine ore needed to manufac- 
ture all spelter demanded by American consumers. Consequently, as 
this district does not keep pace with the increasing output spelter, it 
becomes necessary each year to procure a larger proportion from some 


* rage 

1905. Page Missouri ore market. * * 80 far 
the ed ried ore is 97 we rade that does not compare with the poorest 
ore of Mis district, and it is handled only because the output of this 
district is insufficient to meet the requirements of the smelter capacity 


of the United States.” 


January 6, 1906—Page 12—Zine. By W. R. Ingalls. * + * “It 
rs to be recognized that this s district is now moraa as large an 
put of ore as can reasonably be expected from further sup- 


ebru: e 23}.—The Joplin district (editorial). + * * 
“TE Ta to be feared a further falling off in the output 
of zinc ore this 9 5 even price continues for the reason 
that the new openings of ore are not compensating for the exhaustion 
of the older mines.” 

Nearly all of the New Je zine ore and some of the ore from 
other States goes into the manufacture pag oxide of zinc. 

We may conclude this point by 9 that it is and for years has 
been notorious in the trade that the United States can not produce 
enough zine ore to the smelters supplied under normal business 
cond — and this situation is pretty clearly demonstrated under the 
next g- 

II. 


ENOUGH ORE IS NOT PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES TO KEEP Tun 
SMELTERS SUPPLIED WHEN RUNNING AT FULL TIMB, 


ris in the 7 Volume XVI of Mineral Ind „page 899, the spelter 
Meare e United States number 89,560. average consum 7 — 
of ore 0 pounds per diem for eac ni: The O44. 700 708 o 
retorts 8 my year of three hundred and days is 644,760 tons of — 
Before used in Ln retort all blende ore has to be roasted and in that 
process loses a 13 weight, so that to keep the smelters in 
operation it Sonti req not less than 758,000 tons of blende = 
annum. The largest „ of Phase e ore was in 1906, w 
905,175 tons are Of th 8 after deducting only 
such rtion of the, New Jersey ores used chiefly for manufacture 
of oxide of zinc and not available for spelter, and assuming what is 
beyond the fact, that every pound of other ore went to the smelters, 
there remain but 553,960 tons available for the smelters. This shows 
a balance of 204,040 tons 72 ore available for spelter to be produced 
from some source outside of the United States if all the smelters are in 
operation. The following table gives the foregoing facts in condensed 
form: 
Total —.— retorts in Sgn ir he PR, See Se ae ee be 89, 560 
gga retort. pone per diem__ i 40 
font t t rend de unroa sted 788.600 
oma I o —— — ons blende unroas = H 
Total iter ores as gs in United States in 1906 (Wich 


was year of t produetion) tons 553, 960 
= 

Ore required as above do — 758, 000 
Ore available as above do 553, 960 


Ore which must be secured outside United States - do- 204, 040 
It must be borne in mind that the western manufacturers of oxide of 
zinc have also to be supplied, They purchased in 1907 93,000 tons of 


spelter prices shows that the smelt- 


1909. 
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zine ore, which 8 by that amount, the ore avallable for spelter 
manufacture. It should also not be overlooked that it is only the 
Joplin ores which can produce spelter at the rate of 1 ton for each 2 
tons of ore. The ores from Wisconsin, Colorado, and all other dis- 
tricts are much leaner and must be used in much larger tities to 
get the same yield of metal that the Joplin blende will produce. 

It has been objected by Joplin interests that all the smelters have 
not been in operation at one time and that they are 3 spelter 
in unnecessarily large quantities. The answer is that in agat years 
the consumption of spelter has doubled and that if the ore is obtainable 
there is no reason to doubt that the use of spelter will continue to in- 
crease in volume and in the same proportion. It is absurd to say that 
the smelter will knowingly make more spelter than the market will 
stand. It is equally absurd to say that there would be enough domestic 
ore if the smelters made less metal. Within the past eight years there 
has been no year in which the domestic consumption of spelter fell 
appreciably short of the domestic production of spelter, except in the 
year 1903, when great depression in the metal and all other industries 
caused the exportation of about 10,000 tons of spelter our in 1904. 
An accumulation of 8 in occurred with the advent of the panic 
of 1907. On September 1 of that year there was no stock of spelter. 
During the four following months 8 40,000 tons accumulated, 
but no reasonable person can dispute that the trade conditions at that 
time were abnormal in all industries and can not be attributed to the 
importation of Mexican zine ore. 


III. 


THE JOPLIN DISTRICT IS SAFE FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION WITHOUT A 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


The inland location of the Joplin mines and the proximity of the 
smelters furnish Joplin with abundant protection. 

The smelters of one-half the spelter produced in America are located 
close to Joplin in the Kansas gas belt. The freight from Mexico to 
Kansas for each ton of ore averages $6.50, or about 10 times the Joplin- 
Kansas rate. 

The Joplin ores, which are the richest in the world, average, when 
concentrated for the market, about 57 per cent zine contents and are 
sold on a basis of 60 per cent zine contents, which is the standard. 
They often run even higher. The ores from Mexico may average about 
35 per cent zinc. They may occasionally run to 40 per cent, while a 
large tonnage figures at only 32-33 per cent, and some even lower. 

é E. Siebenthal, Assistant Geol t of the United States Geological 
Survey, writes as follows: 

“T have yours of March 15, inclosing clipping from the Joplin Globe, 
in which the statement is made that Mexican zine ores imported in 1908 
averaged 43 per cent zinc. The mining editor of the Globe evidently 
arrived at this result by dividing the spelter made from Mexican ores 
during 1908 by the importation of Mexican ores during that time. 
This makes two assumptions which are not warranted: (1) That all 
the zinc ore imported from Mexico is used in making spelter, which is 
not the fact; (2) that the spelter produced during 1908 was derived 
from ores imported during that year alone, which takes no account 
of stocks of ore on hand at the beginning of the year. According to 
the reports of the zinc smelters to me from 1907 and 1908, the ayera 
recovery of zinc from Mexican ore was 27 ge cent for 1907 and 304 
per cent for 1908, Assuming that the smelting losses were 15 per cent, 
this would make the zine contents of the ore approximately 32 per cent 
in 1907 and 36 per cent in 1908.” 

It is thus apparent that to get from Mexican ore the same amount 
of metal that a smelter can get from 1 ton of Joplin ore he must use 
more than 1 ton of Mexican ore. Taking, therefore, 1 ton of Joplin 
ore of the 60 per cent standard, it would take 14 of the 40 per cent 
Mexican ore and nearly 2 tons of the 32 per cent Mexican ore to 
carry the same amount of zinc, 8 to the 3 There is 
another advantage in the Joplin ore, viz: The most efficient smeltin 

ractice may in from the Joplin ore a maximum of 874 per cent o 

e theoretical zine contents, while equally efficient smelting of Mexi- 
can ore will yield a maximum of but 85 per cent of the theoretical 
zinc contents. The difference is due to the difference in the character 
of the ores. Still further, the furnace space ulred for the lean 
Mexican ores is obviously greater than that uired for the richer 
Joplin ores to get ps mae pad the same 8 involves greater 
cost. The smelting charge of a ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore is $10.50. 
To get the same amount of metal from 40 per cent Mexican ore the 
smelter must treat 5 tons, at a corresponding cost of over $15.75. 
To summarize: (1) The freight rates are against the Mexican ores; 
(2) The Mexican ores are leaner; (3) it is impossible to gain from 
the Mexican ores more than 85 per cent of their theoretical zine con- 
an (4) there is greater cost in handling the Mexican ore in 


rnaces. 
Let us consider the following examples: 
EXAMPLE A. 


In May, 1908, competent parties made an elaborate investigation of 
the . mining and concentrating at Joplin and the prince 2 
camps, which showed that the cost of a ton of concentrates sveraaed 
828.54. excluding royalty. The average product of the district was 1 
ton of galena (lead) to 7 tons of blende (zinc). Lead ore is now 
worth $52 a ton, so that the a ton of lead concentrates in 
each ton of concentrates is worth $6.50. Deducting this from the cost 

ves $22.04 as the net cost of seven-eighths of 1 tone of zine concen- 

tes, or $25.19 for 1 ton of blende, when all profits are deducted. 

The blende concentrates average 57 per cent zinc. Spelter would 
then cost: 


One ton of blende ͤ«%é i aai 25. 

Baa ek to works — $ 2 

Smelti ng — 10. 50 
Tetal_____-------------~-----~~~~-~-~---~~---------__ 36. 34 


One ton of 57 per cent ore contains 1,140 pounds of zine, of which 
873 per a is obtained as spelter, or 9974 pounds, costing 3.644 cents 
er und. 

p ‘One ton of 35 per cent Mexican ore will give a yield of 85 per cent, 
or 595 pounds of spelter. To make this at the same cost as the spelter 
made from Joplin ore as above—3.644 cents per pound—would give a 
total cost of $21.68. The costs to be deducted from this are: 

TEPER II LOY TARORA ans tpt e a tates eenieeioemias $4. 00 
Freight to smelter -3 
melting i el ne ee eee 


Twenty-one dollars and sixty-eight cents less $21 leaves 68 cents as 
the cost of producing 1 ton of Mexican ore, which is impossible, and 
shows that Joplin needs no protection. 

Or, taking the cost of producing a ton of Mexican ore at $4 (which is 
the re put forward by the Joplin interests), the cost of spelter made 
from it would be: 

Producing ore 
Cartage to railroad____.__.___ 
Freight to smelter 
pT eT ite ae a A ey Wo pW an iy Coca a ea am ie 

Yn eS OS ee RS et 25. 00 
make 595 pounds at a cost of 4.20 cents per pound, or higher than the 
cost of ter made from Joplin ore when all profits are ucted. 


EXAMPLE B. 


Again, take actual market prices of a few days ago and compare the 
costs of Joplin and Mexican ores: 


Joplin. 


tom 60 per ent ore, delivercd..- = 0 en ean $39. 78 
er a aoe, 10. 50 
TTTTFV—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—Vv—V———j— 50. 25 


From this the smelter may get a maximum of 874 per cent, 1,050 
pounds of spelter. ` 

Now, take Mexican ore, running 40 per cent zinc, which is far above 
the 8 Obviouslx the smelter must buy 13 tons of this to equal 
the metallic contents of his 1 ton of 60 per cent Joplin ore. 

Mexico. 

1 ton 40 per cent ore, delivered 4«„4ͤ„!ͤ61ä ͤ4 2 
One-half ton 40 per cent ore, delivered 
rr —.— 


49. 50 


From this the smelter may get a maximum of 85 per cent, or 1,020 
pounds of spelter. 

On the above figures, it would appear that the cost of Jopig spelter 
and Mexican spelter, when one had the benefit of the best Mexican ore, 
stood about as follows: Joplin, 0.478; Mexico, 0.485; giving Joplin an 
advantage of about one-tenth of a cent to every pound of spelter. 

EXAMPLE c. 

It takes approximately 2 tons of 60 per cent Joplin ore to make 1 ton 
of spelter. ‘therefore the smelter must charge against each ton of 
moete made from Joplin ore the following sums in addition to the price 
0 e ore: 


Joplin: 
£ fat to Kansas, 2 tons, at 65 cents per ton 1. 30 
Smelting charges, 2 tons, at 510.50 per ton 1. 00 
TT.. ñ —T—...—ñ— 22. 30 


It takes approximately 34 tons of 35 per cent Mexican ore to make 1 
ton of spelter. Therefore the smelter must charge eain each ton of 
spelter made from Mexican ore the following sums addition to the 
price of the ore: 


Mexico: 
t to Kansas, 34 tons, at 1828 C $21. 67 
Smelting charges, 34 tons, at $10.50 per ton 35. 00 
rs be es 3 ee eee eee 56. 67 


This demonstration shows that there is a natural protection on the 
Joplin ore of $34.37 for each ton of spelter, or about 11 cents for each 
pound of spelter made from Joplin ores as against the Mexican ores. 

In neither case has any charge been made for cartage or expense in 


buying, but in both these items the amounts are heavily aga the 
Mexican ores. 
EXAMPLE D. 
d-bearing ores of all kinds bear a duty of 13 cents per pound on 


Lea 
the lead contained therein. All Mexican zine ore carries lead, and it 
averages about 4 per cent of the contents. The government assayers 
allow hereon 13 units in the assay, so that only an average lead con- 
tent of 2} per cent is for duty. This amounts to an assess- 
ment of 14 cents per pound on 50 pounds in each ton, or 75 cents duty, 
collected on each ton, on the average. This item, though small, is a 
constant burden on the importation of Mexican zinc ores. 
IV. 5 
THE REAL SITUATION IN JOPLIN. 


The entire zinc industry, including the Joplin peodncess, felt the de- 
ression of 1907-8, but they are in error in ascri it to the importa- 
ion of Mexican ore, if, as might have been inferred from the arguments 

of Mr. S. Duffield Mitchell and Mr. A. O. Ihlseng, they do ascribe it. 

It is our belief that, had business remained normal during 1907 and 

1908, the Joplin ore producers would not have noticed the importations 

of zinc ore. That it is an afterthought on the part of some of the 

interested parties to place the cause of poor business in 1907 and 1908 

on Mexican ore is clear to anyone who will read the leading article in 

e Joplin Daily Globe of January 26, 1908. We quote from it the 

following : à 

” The panie has proved that the ores of Mexico can not be produced 
under a t spelter market, according to the highest authority, and 
cor’ mdence from a 8 reliable source conveys the information 
that the halcyon days of the Mexican production are of the past—a his- 
tory and recollection only—that the immediate future has little hopes 
in store for an early resumption of outputting, while transportation mat- 
ters have become a serious problem, except through a few months of the 


ton Ingalls, in the eering and Mining Journal, concludes his 
resumé in these words: ‘In any event, the experience of 1907 seems to 
show that these fore ores are not serious competitors of the Ameri- 
can, duty or no duty.“ Mr. Ingalls might have added that no importa- 
tions of ores were made except to supply a demand in excess of the 
domestic production. 

15 lle the recent panic has proved that Mexican ores can not be pro- 
duced under a 5-cent spelter market, it might be added thereto that 
Mexican ores are no competition to superior grade of ores mined in the 
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septs district, at any price for spelter. These ores will be imported 
on zinc is less than the demand of the 


y when the domestic supply of 


smelters, 
“Another lesson the has forced home to the producer of the 
Joplin district, and to the smelters reducing the ore of this district, is 
> the fact that the market for Joplin zine ore rules the of 


in normal conditions of business. This means that wi 


armony 


la = 
t the end of the first half of the year 1907 this average price was 
$46.82 per ton, and with anything like normal conditions during the 
last half of the year the aver: would have exceeded the banner pa 
of 1905, notwithstanding the fact that the importations during 1907 
were more than double the previous year.” 
This article we believe reflects the more intelligent sentiment of the 
oplin. It should be 


reclated. however, yore if, as is generally understood, Mr. A. O. 


an smelters, he and others similarly situated would derive a 
peculiar benefit from a duty which would cut out the United States as 
a competitive buyer of Mexican ore, but we do not feel that an mt 
for foreign ore buyers should receive special consideration om 


ongress. 

Under free trade in zinc ore during 1907 the Joplin district produced 
286,589 tons, its maximum production, and during that r the im- 

orts of foreign ore reached their maximum tonnage, viz, 109,957 tons. 
n 1908, when all industries suffered greatly, the b sopin. ore production 
fell off only about 1231 per cent, while the impo: ions of foreign ore 
fell off over 50 per cent. 

But the most significant feature is the manner in which the Joplin 
zine ores held up rice during 1908 as com with the lead ores 
from that district. e average price in 1907 for Joplin zinc ore carry- 
which is the standard of ore on which prices are 
rice of all zine ores was $43.68. The 
.90. In 1908 these ores averaged in 
63, $34.31, and $53.90, N apes It thus appears that the 

cents per pound on the lead con- 


1 as a 11 1907 than 7 zine ee . 
of duty. Joplin ores ru per cen c fell o ce 17.4 per 
cent; zine ores generally fell off 21.4 r cent; and lead. ores fell of 
21.7 per cent, (See Engineering and ing Journal, Jan. 30, 1909, 
. 297.) This seems in itself to refute clearly the need or value of pro- 
ection on zinc ore. 

q again from the Joplin Globe. In the issue of May 2, 1909, 
we read in large headlines: “ District is now producing at the greatest 
rate in its history. Zine ore market holds very steady at the $41 level 
In the text of the article we find that the high- 
ce poid was $43.50. It should be borne in mind that this steady 
buying of J Me ora aad Ca RRIS Fange SE pTI ate Maistatusd IDe 
face of absolutely free importation of Mexican ore, stimulated by the 
threat of absolute prohibition of importation in the near future. 


V. 
MPORTED ORE HAS NOT DIMINISHED THE OUTPUT OF THE JOPLIN DISTRICT. 
Imports of zine ore into the United States. 
[In tons of 2,000 pounds. ] 


Source. 1907. 
British Columbia 1.157 
Mexico 108, 800 
S| Sit a 109,957 


onnage hat greater than this 
figure, but it Included some mixed ore, which, for Statistical purposes, 


ore received 

(From “ Mineral Industry,” Vol. XVI, p. 904.) 

From this last table it ap that the imports of 1907 exceeded 
those of 1906 by about 20, tons. Nevertheless, as appears 
first table, the Joplin district increased its production in 1907 
by 17,000 tons, while other districts seem to hold their own also. It 
would therefore seem clear that imported ore had not interfered with 
the domestic ore producers. 

According to Department of Commerce and Labor, only 46,351 
tons of zinc ore were imported in 1908. 


VI. 
THE DANGER OF EXCLUDING AMERICAN ORE BUYERS FROM MEXICO. 


t is clear that a duty which precludes our smelters from buying 
Mexican ores would directly result in depressing the price of the ores in 
Mexico and expose them for sale at a e far below what European 
smelters must now pay for them. If the European smelters can get 
Mexican ore at a less price, they will make spelter for less, and may thus 
be able to put European spelter on the American market, in spite of the 
present spelter tariff of 14 cents per pound, at a figure below that at 
which our smelters can p ce it. 

These are dangers which must not be lost sigħt of. They have been 
most ably treated in a brief prepared by the Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In view of recent great discoverles of cheap fuel in the shape of oil, 

and coal near the Mexican mining centers, and if Mexico has the 
reat deposits of zinc which the Joplin miners claim, there is grave 
aan er that, with an import duty on ore, smelters will be established in 
Mexico and will ship spelter by water to New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, and enter fe ere, In spite of Saport duty, for sale at a less 
price than the domestie product can be sold for. 

meallzing that it takes 34 tons of 35 per cent Mexican ore to make 1 
ton of spelter, the sav of treight in smelting the ore at the minin 
centers would be $21.67 for each ton of —— or 1.08 cents per poun 
of spelter. The freight on spelter from Mexico to the American market 


is no higher than the freight from Kansas to the same market. There- 


fore the result of the proposed duty on ore would be to bring In Mexican 
ore in the form of spelter and thus defeat the very purpose of the Joplin 
mine owners. To prevent this and European importation, a prohibitive 
duty on spelter would be necessary, but such a duty on spelter would 
create inflated prices of spelter, work hardship to the consumers, and 
ultimately drive the consumers to the use of cheaper substitutes and 
completely check the development of the industry. This would neces- 
sarily injure the miner as well as the smelter. 

The Monterey dispatches of April 29, 1909, report that a concession 
for the manufacture of spelter in Mexico has just been granted by the 
MoE will 8 that i 

W. y a restriction of the zinc-ore supply b; 
a 1 tarif or the Imposition of any duty at all will 3 the 
price of spelter to the consumers. With the very slight disparity here- 
tofore existing betwen the price of sporter here and abroad it has been 
of some advantage to import spelter fo: 


ut the Tr 
to $10,610.13 were 
1906. If this 
much more 
the price 9 
mu 
natur: 
clear. 
Vil. 


EXPORTATION OF ZINC ORE. 


A point has been made of the figures showing exportation of zinc 
ore from America. The exported ore consists wholly, we believe, of 
(1) ore sent from the Joplin district for the express purpose of creating 
a shortage in the domestic supply and thereby enhancing the price, 
and (2) willemite, a mineral È uced from New Jersey ore vid mag- 
netic separation. Willemite used only for one purpose, viz., the 
making of metal known in the trade as “h 2 2 e" spelter. The 
demand for this material is very limited, and all that the domestic 
market will d is manufactured each cree The surplus willemite 
is marketed to the best advantage abroad, where it is manufactured 
into high grace ” spelter for the foreign market. Outside the items 
above mentioned, we believe there is no exportation of zine ore. 

VIII. 
THE MEXICAN ZINC DEPOSITS. 


The zinc ore heretofore imported from Mexico has consisted largely 
of gleanings from dumps of tailings at the old lead mines and from 
abandoned lead mines, where the ores were found to run too high in 
zine for the uses of the lead smelters. From both of such sources 
the zine ore was, from a mining standpoint, cheaply obtained, because 
the tailings were piled on the surface and had only to be shoveled 
into carts, or because the mine was already opened and ready for 
operation. For obvious reasons these two sources of zine ore supply 
are but temporary, and are now, as we are advised, rapidl 
ing an end. The alleged new discoveries of zinc deposits in 
have been greatly exa, ted. We have gone to considerable expense 
in the five years sending experts to search for such deposits 
in Mexico, but the results have m very disappointing. The known 
zine deposits of importance in Mexico are comparatively few, and 
their working is sure to entail much greater expense than the working 
of the tailings pane} and the abandoned lead mines. In the DADIN 
of zinc-ore pro e ions —— Lair 1 has been, for 

ears a matter of serious moment. 
mane 2 think it a simple matter for the committee, through a 
disinterested expert who is acquainted with conditions in Mexico, to 
verify the above statements. 

There is some pretense that a sincere effort was_made to obtain 
reliable statistics regarding zinc-ore Paper in Mexico, and the 
Daily Consular Report of December 7, 1908, is 
the Joplin interests as embodying the 
report contained a letter from the United States consul at Chihuahua, 
Mexico, and purported to give a true statement of zinc-ore mines and 
costs of production of zine ore in Mexico. The consul was not an 
expert, and he took as his authority one H. B. Pulsifer, an alleged 
mining expert. It now apears from the Chihuahua Enterprise of 


— x 1909, that the request for the consul's rt emanated 
don ‘ongressman Hackney, of the Joplin district, and that Pulsifer’s 
expenses were paid by the Joplin mine owners. 

IX. 
SPELTER. 


š is the trade name of metallic zinc. It is made in the form 
of . ‘According to Mineral Industry for 1907, about 66 per cent of 
the spelter is used by the galvanizers, about 17 per cent by the brass 
makers, and 13 per cent by the sheet zinc makers, Its present price is 


a little under 5 cents per pound hig Louis. 


ORE-BUYING. 

e in the trade is that the price of ore varies with the price 
3 and the smelter pays for his ore between 75 per cent and 80 
per cent of what he gets for his spelter. If spelter sells for, say, 5 
cents per pound, the smelter must pay for Joplin ore, assaying 60 per 
cent shoe contents, about $40 g ton. When spelter sells at 6 cents a 
pound, he must pay about $48 per ton for his ore. ‘This is the rule 
under normal conditions, ie is a variation of $1 for each 1 per 

rintion in zine contents up or down. 
cero explain the ealeulation, it may be assumed that the smelter gains 
from the ore a maximum of 873 per cent of the metallic contents. Tak- 
ing, then, 1 ton of 60 per cent ore containing 1,200 pounds of metal 
the smelter could gain about 1,050 pounds of spelter, or about one-half 
ton. This he could sell at a 5-cent market for about $52.50. Seventy- 
six per cent of the sum would be about $40, the amount to be paid for 

of ore. 
z The smelter, out of the 24 per cent left, i. e., $12.50, after paying 
for the ore, must pay freight on ore and spelter, smelting costs, inter- 
est on investment in plant, ete. 

XI. 
JOPLIN ROYALTY AND COSTS. 

The brief of Otto Ruhl, editor of the Joplin Globe, says the a vera 
cost of Joplin ore is $37.29 delivered. He apparently would deduct 
cents for fouling and 66 cents freight and get a result of $36.13 for 
the average cost in Joplin bins. 


1909. 


The brief of Messrs. Robinson and peg aad of Joplin, states that 
the average cost of mining Joplin ore is 837.7 

The brief of the Granby Smelting and ing Company states that 
the cost of mining Joplin ore is 

A very careful investigation of this subject has shown that the aver- 
age cost of Joplin zinc ore is but $25.19. The gage good is largely 
accounted for by two items im ly included as costs by the Joplin 
brief writers: (1) The royalty o ay pags mes 15 per cent on the 
gross selling price, which Is paid to the landowner and which Is 
obviously a profit, and (2) the allowance for the lead concentrates 
33 to about one-eighth of a ton in each ton of concentrates, 
worth $6.50. Fi per cent royalty on a age of $40 is 5 
so that the total of the two items erroneously inclu in the costs o 
the Joplin brief writers Is $12.50. 

Taking, then, our figures of $25.19 as the real cost of a ton of zinc 
blende in soe bins and adding the items for lead profit and royalty, 
we have $37.69, which tallies 8 with the res of Robin- 
son and Caulkins and exceeds the figures of the two o briefs. 

The fallacy of figuring the royalty as a cost arises from the cireum- 
stances that the owner of the fee and the owner of the mining lease 
are usually separate persons. If they are the zame preon, it would 
appear clearly that the item of royalty would be inclu in the mining 
profit. 


XII. 
A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON ORES IS ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND. 

A protective tariff on ores is equivalent to a premium on the speedy 
exhanstion of certain natural resources, which, once used, can never 
be reproduced. This objection has been urged against a duty on lumber 
which in time will grow again, but it applies most strongly to ores 
which do not grow. 


e the world, there is nothing left of a mine but a hole in 
e ground. 
ment must follow the Joplin mines with a wall of protection reach: 


zinc mines. The zinc-metal industry, with ve tarif on zinc 
metal, has been the sole cause of the develo of the Joplin zinc 
mines. Without the protection on the metal the mines would never 
have been opened. Mine owner and smelter have shared, but not 


equally, the fits of the duty on spelter, most of the benefit having 

me to the miner. A higher price for spelter means a corresponding 

nerease in the price of ore and all possible additional profit is ab- 

sorbed exclusively by the miner. It is quite without reason that the 

pootscted. e off of the daly om apaltor e e Leine 
e cutting off o e duty on s, bri. 

fhis home to every zinc mine owner in America. ay yz 


CONCLUSION. 


Zinc ore, a raw material, free of import duty for fif ea. is now 
scheduled for an absolutely — — 5 the, nited States 
is unable to produce enough of this ore to meet the demand. The 
estimates of revenue under the Payne bill figure nearly $1,000,000 as 
the revenue likely to accrue from zine ore on importations. This, 
while showing that a shortage of domestic ores is contemplated, is 
utterly beyond reason so far as the revenue item goes, for no ore can 
be imported at that rate of duty. The estimates are also misleading 
as to revenue under the existing law, for, while certain duties were 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I have given a great deal of time 
to this paragraph. I have had before me, as a member of the 
Finance Committee, all of the interests—the miners, the smelter 
men, the purchasers of spelter and people interested in oxide. 
I think I have given more time to this particular paragraph 
than to any other in the whole bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. I wish to ask a question for information: 
Did the manufacturers of galvanized steel sheet and iron sheet, 
or galvanized iron, appear before the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. At no meeting were the galvanized-iron men 
present. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to inquire whether at any time 
anybody claiming to represent those who mine zine in Colorado 
were either before the committee or were heard upon the gradu- 
ation of the duty as set forth in the committee’s amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not call to mind now any miner who ap- 
peared before the committee, but if they did not it was not be- 
cause they did not have a chance, because in the public press 
notices were given of the meetings and intended meetings. I 
think as far as the miners generally were concerned they were 
very well represented. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask the question because 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say further to the Senator that in several 
of the hearings we had before us many of the Senators inter- 
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ested, and the senior Senator from Colorado was present at 
different times, 

Mr. HUGHES, Did he represent the miners? That is my 
question. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. From the position he bas taken right along, I 
should think he did. 


— — 


Mr. HUGHES. I know that the amendment as framed by 
the committee is not satisfactory to those who dig the ore, espe- 
cially the low-grade part of it. It gives the higher duties to the 
ore that is needed least and gives the lower duty to the ore 
that needs protection most. That is the objection I have had 
presented to me by them when they heard of the form of amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, if the Senator will wait until I finish, 
I will explain to his satisfaction the reason of this graduation. 
I am just as much interested in the mining of zinc ore as the 
Senator from Colorado, and if the mining of zinc ore was ex- 
actly in the same condition as the mining of lead ore, I would 
be occupying the same position as the Senator from Idaho to-day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, ; 

Mr. HEYBURN. Wherein does it differ? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will explain to the Senator wherein it differs, 

Mr. HEYBURN. It does not differ in Idaho. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain to the Senator wherein it differs; 
and I think as far as that is concerned, we are here legislating 
for the whole country and not for any one particular place. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Idaho is a part of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely, and so is every other State. There- 
fore we are legislating to take care of Idaho as well as all other 
States. 

With this graduated scale I claim that Idaho will not be hurt, 
or Colorado or Utah. I will tell you wherein there is a differ- 
ence, There is a difference in this particular, that in the zinc 
ores there are two classes of users—one is the oxide manufac- 
turer and the other is the spelter manufacturer. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say that the low-grade ores 
according to the graduation proposed allows all ores below 10 
per cent to come in free, and in so doing can hurt nobody, no 
State, no miner in the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘There would not be any mine to hurt in 
Idaho if you let the Mexican ore in here on the basis you pro- 
pose, There would not be any zinc mines in Idaho, They prob- 
ably would be raising wheat down in the Pelouse country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can explain it to the Senator in detail. Ten 
per cent ore means 200 pounds of zinc contents to the ton, 
Spelter to-day is worth $5.30 per hundred, so the 200 pounds 
would be worth $10.30 when converted into spelter. The Sena- 
tor does not think for a moment that we can pay $6.85 a ton 
freight and pay for the smelting charges of the ore for $10.30? 
It will cost more than $10.30 for freight and smelting. There- 
fore no mine producing 10 per cent ore in the United States 
would be hurt by allowing 10 per cent ore to come in free. 

There is another reason why the committee decided to let 10 
per cent ore in free. Copper ores are imported into this coun- 
try carrying sometimes as high as 10 per cent of zinc. In the 
smelting of copper ores it is impossible to recover the zinc, so 
the committee thought it was not right to have copper ores 
smelted in this country with 10 per cent of zinc content pay a 
duty when none of the zine was recoyered, so they decided that 
it would hurt no interest to allow 10 per cent zinc ores to come 
in free. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT, Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. In other words, as I understand the Senator, if 
the 10 per cent exception was not made there would be a duty 
on copper ore that contained zinc. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have to pay the duty on the zinc 
contents, at whatever rate we may fix. 

Mr. KEAN. But, as I understand it, the zinc content of 10 
per cent is so small that in the smelting it is impossible to retain 
the zinc. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a question of being so small. 

Mr. KEAN. It goes off in fumes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a question of the mode of smelting that 
the zinc goes off into fumes. Now, referring to ores above 10 
per cent and less than 20 per cent, we decided the duty ought 
to be a quarter of a cent a pound on the zinc contents. 
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I will state the reason for that. We wanted to put a duty 
on that class of ore sufficient to prevent it being brought into 
the country just across the border and concentrated and 
shipped to the smelter as concentrated ore. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Are we to understand that the first 10 
per cent of the zinc in the copper ore would all be lost in smelt- 
ing and go off in fumes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely all of it in copper ores. 

Mr. HEYBURN. So, if the ore would have only 10 per cent 
zinc, it would not then have any zinc in it at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. You would not recover any zinc. 

Mr. KEAN. Unless some method was discovered by which 
it was done. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If it had 15 per cent zinc, it would still 
lose 10 per cent and have 5 per cent left? 

Mr. SMOOT. The history shows that copper ores shipped to 
the United States for smelting do not carry 15 per cent in 
zine, and I am only speaking of copper ores. : 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator is speaking of history. I can 
without any difficulty show him that some copper ore has more 
than 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only protected copper ores that come in 
have 10 per cent of zinc in them. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator does not mean protected copper 
ores, 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean protected in this way, by compelling 
them to pay a duty on the zine that they do not recover. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, I see; this amendment is in the interest 
of the smelters, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the interest of no one except the Ameri- 
can workingman. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He would not be benefited by vulcanizing 
this 10 per cent of zinc out of copper ore. How is he benefited? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was 10 per cent of zinc in the copper 
ore and the smelter was made to pay a cent a pound 

Mr. HEYBURN. Who would pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. The smelters who imported their ores. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not worrying about those miners if 
they are in some other country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor am I. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How are the American miners compelled 
to pay for it? 

Mr SMOOT. If the Senator will only wait a minute, I will 
tell him. If in the copper ore there was 10 per cent of zinc 
and the smelter had to pay a cent a pound on the zinc contents, 
every ton of that copper ore would have to pay $2 for the 
zine contained in the copper ore that could not be recovered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then the foreigner would have to pay it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a minute. Certainly the American smelt- 
ing people would have to pay it, provided it was smelted in 
America, and if a provision is placed in this bill compelling 
them to pay $2, the ore would go to some foreign country to 
be smelted, because that country would have the advantage 
of the American smelter of $2 a ton. Therefore, instead of 
smelting that ore in this country, it would be smelted in a for- 
eign country. That is how the American workingman gets the 
advantage in the smelting of this class of ore. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would be glad if the Senator would tell 
us where the American ore producer comes in—whether he 
would not have the market after we get these other people out 
of it? CIS 

Mr. SMOOT. There has never been a pound of zinc ore yet 
mined in America that was of sufficient value to profitably 
smelter or concentrate as in-the Joplin district that has not 
found a ready market in this country, I care not how many 
tons mined. The fault that is found here is that there is not 
enough ore mined in this country, and the opponents of this 
measure claim that they should be allowed to go to Mexico to 
purehase ores, because they can not get ores produced in this 
country in sufficient quantities. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would ask the Senator, then, if he thinks 
it would be well—— 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator yield, and 
to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; to either Senator. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. The ore in question, to which the Sena- 
tor from Utah refers, I judge from what was said to me, is an 
exceptional ore. This copper ore is mined in South America and, 
containing zine, does run exceeding 10 per cent zinc. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho need have no fear that the copper ore in his 


State contains any zinc, for no such ore is known to exist at 
this time. However, under the circumstances, I think it is ad- 
visable to have the copper ores mentioned imported to this 
country, rather than to have them go to Europe, particularly 
Germany and England, where there is extreme competition for 
that class of material. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was just wondering, hearing the argument 
of the Senator from Utah, whether it would not be better for 
us to consider first how we can take care of the product of zinc 
of other countries, and then, should there not be enough brought 
in, mine some of our own. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this bill we are taking care of the zinc prod- 
uct of this country. 

Now, in relation to the ores carrying 20 to 25 per cent of 
zinc—— 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. Before the Senator leaves that point, I wish 
to inquire whether it is his understanding that all of the ore 
bearing less than 10 per cent is copper ore, and if he does not 
know it to be true that there is much more zine under 10 per 
cent than there is in copper ore brought in? 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is a question of smelting. You can 
smelt the lead ores that have zinc and recover the lead and 
zinc, but you can not recover the zinc in copper ores. 

Mr. HUGHES. But you recover the zinc contained in the 
lead ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, and recover the lead, too; but in 
the copper ores you can only recover the copper and not the 
zinc, 

Mr. HUGHES. Then why does not the committee exclude 
copper ore bearing 10 per cent zinc which can not be re- 
covered, if smelting is now conducted in that way, but whicb 
can be and is recovered 

Mr. SMOOT. Copper ore is on the free list to-day. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand. 

Mr. KEAN. That is where zinc ore ought to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator’s opinion, of course. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is the opinion of the free trader from 
New Jersey, but not of the tariff-for-revenue Democrat from 
Colorado. 


Mr. KEAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not hear 
what he said 
Mr. HUGHES. I said, in the opinion of the free-trade 


Senator from New Jersey, zinc ought to be on the free list, 
but it is not where the tariff-for-revenue Democrat of Colorado 
would place it. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr, KEAN. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator from Colorado is a free trader or a tariff-for-revenue 
Democrat. I know what he always votes for. It is to put the 
highest possible duty on every product of the State of Colorado. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not yet. I will say, however, that I do ob- 
ject to a classification of a duty which is pretending to give 
some service to the State and yet by its classifications largely 
destroys it, because I know that in the State of Colorado there 
is some zinc and some lead and a little silver, and that makes it 
possible to operate the mines. If the value is taken out of any 
one of the three components, they can not be operated. I know, 
further, that there is no industry in America which pays as 
high duties upon everything it uses, including its powder, its 
iron, its steel, its fuse, and everything else, as the mining in- 
dustry of Colorado. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know positively that the 
graduated scale here is not going to hurt the miners of the 
Joplin district, and it is not going to hurt the miners in Colo- 
rado, nor in any other State in tha Union. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What is it for? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator what it is for. It is for 
the very purpose of allowing the oxide people who use the low- 
grade zine ores to get their zine ores from Mexico if they can 
not purchase them in the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The state engineer and geologist says that 
there are a million tons of ore in one district ready for mining 
if we can simply get the Mexican put to bed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Mexican never shipped a pound of ore here 
until a few years ago. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He did not know that he had it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course he did not know that he had it, and 
the reason why we are putting a duty to-day upon the ore is 
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because of the very fact that he has it and is shipping it here 


and displacing American ore. As far as I am concerned, I 
want the duty so high that he can not interfere with any miner 
in this country, and at the same time I do not want to destroy 
any industry in this country. If it were not for the oxide people 
requiring low-grade ores, I would be exactly in the same posi- 
tion as the Senator from Idaho, who claims it is necessary to 
have 1 cent a pound on the zine contents no matter what per- 
centage of zinc the ore may carry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know if the Senator then 
candidly proposes to let in that oxide ore free. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will neyer ship that oxide ore here if 
they can get enough ores from the United States. : 

Mr. HEYBURN. But then 

Mr. SMOOT. But to-day they can not get it; it can not be 
purchased. The only place they can purchase it is in Mexico. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Four years ago they did not know that it 
was in Mexico. 

Mr. SMOOT. Many of the mines that they used to purchase 
from in Wisconsin they can not purchase from to-day, because 
conditions in the mines haye changed. The ore is mined to-day 
below water level and the ores are sulphide ores and can not be 
used to manufacture oxide of zinc. This will be the case in 
almost every mining district in the United States 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator candidly, 
then, if he does not propose to let in this Mexican ore because 
of its being oxide? 

Mr. SMOOT. I propose that the ores that will not come in 
competition with ores that go into spelter shall come in here at 
the duty we have provided. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the old story; I know just where 
they stand. They propose to cut our zinc market in two, be- 
cause it is just about one-half on one side and one-half on the 
other. And they propose to give it to some interest that owns 
the mines in Mexico, They are not Mexicans. I know who 
own them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement made by the Senator is drawn 
from his own imagination. No statement of that kind has ever 
been presented to the committee. No thought has ever come to 
the minds of the committee, and no smelter man even has sug- 
gested it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They generally do not suggest it. 

oer SMOOT. They certainly suggest wherever their interests 
require. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. I suggest, in connection with what the Senator 
from Utah has stated, that in copper ores, carrying a small per 
cent of zinc, the whole percentage of zinc is lost in smelting, 
and it would not be a matter of justice to charge the copper ore 
up with duty on the zinc contents, amounting in the case of 10 
per cent zinc to $2 a ton, and then lose the entire contents in 
smelting. I want to suggest to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HEYBURN], if he does not know it as a matter of fact, that in 
all the low-grade lead ores that carry 8 or 10 per cent of zinc, 
the smelters put on a penalty for the zine contents. Instead of 
being added to the value of the ore, they always penalize lead 
ores that carry 8 or 10 per cent of zinc. 

Mr. HEYBURN. With the consent of the Senator from 
Utah—— 

Mr. DIXON, That is what they do. 
rate of $1 a ton for each unit of zinc. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will answer the question that was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Montana. In the first place, what 
copper ores are shipped into this country that would come under 
this provision? 


They penalize at the 


Mr. DIXON. I could not specify them, exactly. 
Mr. HEYBURN. ‘There are not enough of them to make 
figures for. 


Mr. DIXON. I think the Senator is mistaken. I have al- 
ways understood that there was a large importation of copper 
ore from Chile that carries a low per cent of zine, which was 
lost in smelting, and which if not brought into this country to 
smelt here would go to European smelters, 

Mr. HEYBURN. They would go up the chimney of the 
smelter. I know all about penalizing for zinc. We lived under 
those conditions for twenty years, when every calculation that 
was made as to what a carload of ore would pay in the net, we 
had, of course, to make deductions for the zinc; but that has 
passed. 

Mr. DIXON. In some ores. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is in certain iron ores, 


Mr. SMOOT. I know that it has not passed, because we are 
penalized to-day for every unit of the zinc in the recovery of 
ore in our State. That is the case; and it has been for years. 

Mr. President, the committee also decided that there should 
be a proper differential between what was charged upon the 
ore and the spelter. 

We went into the question carefully, and from all the testi- 
mony we decided the differential on the zinc in blocks or pigs 
should be one-third of a cent, or one and one-third of a cent on 
zinc spelter; on sheets, three-fourths of a cent; and so reported 
the amendment. The changes from the House bill were made 
by adding the differential, which was absolutely necessary in 
order to allow the smelting of the ores in this country and to 
prevent shipments of spelter from foreign countries. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything more to 
say on this subject, but I will add that I feel that the committee 
have taken all interests into consideration, not the mining in- 
terests alone, not the smelter interests only, not simply the 
owner of the mine, but all interests—the oxide manufacturers, 
the spelter manufacturers, the miner, and everyone who is in- 
terested in this question. So far as it was possible, we have 
given the Senate the facts as they were presented to us, and 
we hope and trust that the Senate will support the amendment 
as offered by the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator 
from Utah that I have given my attention to opposing the duty 
on zinc ore, but it seems to me that it would be manifestly un- 
just to leave the differential between zine ore and zinc in the 
pig at one-third of a cent a pound. I will ask the Senator 
from Utah is it not true that the actual amount of zinc ob- 
tained from a theoretical ton of zinc as represented by ore is 
only 874 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is absolutely true. I have always under- 
stood it was 87 per cent, but some say it is 874 per cent. Grant- 
ing, however, that it is 87 per cent, then it is also true that that 
recovery of ore is the same in all countries; in other words, if 
the ore is smelted in Germany, all they recover there is 87 per 
cent. 

Mr. BURTON. I would suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that this is not really the question. The question is, At what 
price can zine spelter be produced abroad? Is it not probable, 
with this high duty, which will be prohibitory on Mexican ores, 
that those ores and others will go to Europe to be smelted, and 
so be produced at a lower rate than ever before, and that one- 
third of a cent per pound would be absolutely inadequate? 

Will the Senator from Utah state any other case in which 
the differential between the crude material or the ore and the 
finished material, the pig zinc or the spelter, is so small as 
one-third of a cent a pound either in the tariff of the United 
States or in the tariff of any other country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we considered that question 
very thoroughly. I had the testimony of the smelter men 
themselves as to what the real difference was between the 
smelting of zinc ore in this country and abroad; and it runs 
all the way from 13 cents to 33 cents. Some claim that we can 
smelt zinc ore in this country cheaper than it can be smelted at 
any other place in the world. They give as the reason the fact 
that in Oklahoma and in Kansas, where most of the smelters 
are located, they have the cheapest gas on earth, and therefore 
ean smelt ore as cheaply as can be done in any other country. 
But, Mr. President, the greater part of the testimony did not 
show that to be the fact. The committee wanted to allow a 
rate of duty sufficient to protect all interests, and decided a 
differential of one-third of a cent was necessary. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. That is per pound, I believe? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is per pound. 

Mr. HEYBURN. One-third of a cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. One-third of a cent a pound. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would say to the Senator from Utah that 
no such differential as that would cover the difference between 
the cost of the raw material and the finished material, in the 
expense of obtaining it or in maintaining a differential between 
the foreign cost and the domestic cost, or in the markets that 
will work out practically. It is conceded that the cost per ton 
is $10.50 for the reduction. All seem to agree upon the fact 
that it is $10.50 a ton of ore, which is yery much higher, mani- 
festly, than would be the foreign cost, which is estimated to be 
$7.28 to $8 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Idaho that I talked with the smelter men themselves upon 
the subject. We took into consideration what the freight was 
from Mexico to our smelters, and what the freight rate was 
from the Mexican mines to Germany, and the freight back upon 
the spelter from Germany. We also took into consideration 
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the freight rate from the smelter to the place of sale, or, in 
other words, to the centers where the spelter is used; and there 
was no case in which it amounted to more than one-third of 
a cent, as I said before. So I feel absolutely certain that the 
spelter people will not be hurt with this differential of one-third 


of a cent per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] 
for the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am reluctant to occupy the 
time of the Senate even for a minute, and I should not do so 
were it not for the deep interest which the people of my State 
have in this question; deeper, I think, than in any other sched- 
ule in the pending tariff bill, for the reason that in what is 
known as “the Joplin district,” composing portions of Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 70 per cent of the spelter 
which is used in the United States is produced. Over 11,000 
men, nearly all Americans, are engaged there in the mining 
industry. They are among the best paid laborers in the world; 
they are independent laborers; they are home builders, having 
their permanent residence in the mining district. 

This and the importance of the zinc-mining industry in my 
State is enough to make me say something. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, back of that there is a bit of sentiment, from the fact that 
my father was a day laborer in the mines in Wisconsin, and 
as a boy I worked in and about the mines; and the deepest 
regret of my life, I think, was when, well-nigh three score years 
ago, I parted company at the mouth of the shaft from the old 
blind horse that I had for two years led in the winters’ snows 
and the summers’ suns in operating the whipsey-derry of a lead 
mine. I have therefore some familiarity with the mining 
industry. 

And I have been hopeful that justice would be done to every 
section of this country in the matter of the duties on zine. I 
have believed, and believe now, that the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives should have acceded 
to the claims of the miners, and that the committee should have 
given them the same protection that it gave the lead industry. 
The Ways and Means Committee, after careful consideration, 
placed the duty on zinc ore at 1 cent a pound. The bill giving 
that protection came over to the Senate. In my judgment, the 
Senate Committee on Finance should have reported the duty at 1 
cent a pound on the zine contents contained in the ore. It may 
be that I am overzealous on behalf of the men who work in the 
mines. Yet, while not getting all that I believe they should 
have gotten, I do not think any interest has received more 
careful consideration at the hands of the committee than has 
the zinc industry, taking into consideration even the men who 
are fighting it to-day—the oxide-zine people and the smelters— 
who are here fighting against the granting of protection to the 
men who work in the mines, yet always looking for and demand- 
ing protection to their own interests. 

Mr. President, I am no better protectionist than many other 
Republicans; but, sir, for nearly as long as the children of 
Israel wandered in the wilderness I have fought the battles 
of protection in Missouri against what seemed to be a hopeless 
majority, and I have yet to learn that free raw material is a 
cardinal principle of faith of the Republican party. 

I regret that my genial friend, the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kean], has appeared in a new rôle. The 
amendment which he has offered does not propose free trade; 
nor would it afford protection; but, in the language of the 
Good Book, it is neither hot nor cold, offering, as it does, the 
munificent sum—I will not go through with all the figures before 
me—of 50 cents a ton for certain grades of ore. 

Mr. KEAN. It is $4 for the Missouri ore. 

Mr. WARNER. Four dollars—most generous! But the Sena- 
tor must know that no ore of that grade is imported. If there 
is a State in this Union that has its industries protected, New 
Jersey is that State. I am not here to complain of that; I am 
not here to complain because the industry of any State in this 
Union is protected, but I am here to demand that no industry 
in my State be penalized because it comes in conflict with 
the oxide interest of New Jersey or the galvanized-iron in- 
terests of Ohio or any other State. I think we have a right to 
ask for imposition on imported zinc ore of a duty that will 
equalize the wage scale in the zinc mines of the United States 
with that in the mines of Mexico—the rule of protection that 
has been our guide in determining the rate of duty applied to 
other industries affected by the pending bill. 

I had laid out a good many papers here for a set speech, with 
statistics, but, if you will take my word for it without the sta- 
tistics, I think it can be absolutely demonstrated that the duty 
of 1 cent a pound proposed by the committee is not an adequate 


protection under the rule which, I think, we have heard pro- 
claimed many times in this Chamber during the past month. 
That is “in all tariff legislation the true principle of protection 
is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal 
the difference between cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to American industries.” I 
demand the application of this rule that a square deal may be 
given to the zinc industry of Missouri. 

In Mexico they dig 45 per cent zinc ore out of the side of the 
mountain, with a tunnel, using not a cent’s worth of machinery, 
and at an expense of approximately $2 a ton. They carry it 
on the backs of burros and by ox teams, or on the backs of peons 
a few miles, and place it upon the railroad train. It costs them 
only $6.50 a ton to get that ore from the place where it is put 
on the train to the smelter in Kansas, Missouri, or Oklahoma; 
and to-day under this rate of duty 35 per cent Mexican ore has 
the advantage over 55 per cent Joplin ore. However, I shall 
not go into that. 

It has been said that we have had no protection. The fact’ 
is we thought we had protection for, zinc under the Dingley 
bill, and the Treasury Department thought we had protection 
amounting to 20 per cent ad valorem. The Treasury Depart- 
ment ruled to that effect in construing that act, but the im- 
porters sought to have that ruling set aside, and they suc- 
ceeded in doing so in the courts. The case was decided in the 
district court, and, in January, in the court of appeals, in favor 
of the smelters; and up to the 20th of last month we had 
returned to the smelters in refunds out of the duties they had 
paid over $73,000. The importation of zinc ore continued, and 
had the 20 per cent ad valorem been collected upon the im- 
ports the amount collected would have equaled substantially 
the duty imposed upon such imports by the pending bill as 
sought to be amended by the pending amendment. 

It was not until 1904 that a pound of Mexican zine ore was 
shipped into the United States, and then there were shipped 
from Mexico 2,264 tons. In 1905 there were shipped from that 
country 18,074 tons, and in 1906 54,991 tons. It was then that 
the miners in the Joplin district began to see that they were be- 
ing swamped with this foreign ore. It was brought here not for 
the purpose of being manufactured into oxide, but it was 
brought here by the smelters to be smelted to spelter, in com- 
petition with our own ores. In 1907 102,000 tons were im- 
ported from Mexico, and in 1908, when we had a slump. 46,000 
tons. : 

Let me give a few figures more to show the importance of this 
matter. I became a little curious to know what our disinter- 
ested smelter friends were doing this year, in view of the 
prospective legislation putting a duty upon zine ore. I find 
that in January they shipped 312 cars, or 9,360 tons, of Mexican 
ore. For February I have not the figures. In March they 
shipped 258 cars, or 7,740 tons; in April, 350 cars, or 10,500 tons, 
In May—mark it—531 cars, containing 18,585 tons. : 

At the rate of this importation from Mexico they would ship 
here in a year an amount equal to 223,000 tons, an amount 
equal to the entire output of the Joplin district last year, the 
chief zinc-producing section of the country, producing, as is 
suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], about 
70 per cent of the zinc ore of the United States, 

According to the figures, the ore at the border cost the 
smelter, upon his own valuation, only $8.50. i 3 

There is one other item to be taken into consideration, and 
it has an influence in this case. The freight rate is $6.50 a ton 
for shipping zinc ore from any points of shipment in Mexico to 
the smelter in Oklahoma or Kansas. The railroads have not 
been idle. The annual shipments, according to the May figures, 
are 223,020 tons. Multiply that by $6.50, and, if my computation 
is correct, you have the comfortable sum paid to the lines of 
railroad for freight upon that ore of $1,449,000. I say to you, 
Senators, this freight rate of $6.50 will not be maintained. The 
railways will want this long haul, and they will adjust their 
rates to meet changed conditions so as not to lose this business. 

I have no complaint to make of anything. I would have pre- 
ferred the 1-cent rate. But I was looking, possibly, at one in- 
terest too much, just as a lawyer in trying a case differs from 
the judge upon the bench. 

The committee investigated the entire question, consulted with 
the oxide people, the smelters, the producers, and the importers 
of copper, and came to the conclusion as reported here. Perhaps 
I ought to say that I am for a rate of 1 cent or nothing; but T 
am here to-day to say that I believe the adjustment made of 
this question by the Committee on Finance will not injure any 
American mine or industry, but will preserve to the American 
miner the wage advantage which he now possesses, and 1 shall 


therefore support the committee’s amendment. 
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Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President, having the honor to rep- 
resent in part the State of Colorado, which is interested in this 
schedule, I hope the Senate will not adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Colorado, as I previously stated, excluding the zinc-oxide prod- 
uct of New Jersey, is the second largest producer of zinc ores in 
the United States. Having had some personal business expe- 
rience in the Republic of Mexico, residing some time there, also 
having mined in that country up to a few years ago and know- 
ing the conditions prevailing, I trust that the producers of the 
United States will not have to longer meet the keen competition 
of the producers in the Republic of Mexico. 

The Senator from New Jersey has made the statement that 
heretofore no duty has been imposed on zinc ores. That is true; 
but it has not been necessary to impose a duty on these ores up 
to the present time. : 

The zinc-ore shipments began coming from Mexico, as was 
stated by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Warner], in 1904, 
reaching a point when, in 1907, they amounted for that year to 
something like 110,000 tons. 

From what I know of mining conditions in Mexico, its pr 
ducers can just as readily ship 250,000 to 300,000 tons of or 
annually from that Republic. Knowing mining conditions in 
the West, due in part to the higher wages we pay the miners 
in the mining of zine ores, which are the same wages paid as 
in the mining of lead ores, I know such importations would 
be a menace before long and would probably close a great 
many zine properties in the Rocky Mountain mining region if 
we do not impose a duty sufficient at least to protect the inter- 
ests of the American producer and enable him to continue 
paying the present wage schedule, which at the best is not too 
remuneratiye for the American miner. 

Personally, I should like to have seen the rate 1 cent per 
pound on all grades of zine ore, but as the Committee on 
Finance have in their wisdom seen fit to make a slight reduc- 
tion from the rate fixed by the House, I am willing to accept 
the rate now offered, feeling that it will not work any great 
injury to the mining interests of the West. 

The zine industry in Colorado and in the Rocky Mountain sec- 

tion is in its infancy. It is not so in Missouri, for zine ores 
have been mined there for a great many years. We were obliged 
to take up the mining of zine ores in Colorado and in the other 
Rocky Mountain States on account of the low price of silver. 
Many silver mines have been closed because of the low price, 
which at the present time is about 52 cents an ounce, a drop of 
18 cents in the past two years. Now, I ask the Senate not to 
menace our zine industry, which is in its infancy, but to give 
the State and the West all the protection to which they are 
justly entitled. 

Within a few years zinc smelters have been established in 
Colorado. None had existed up to a few years ago; neither 
had the magnetic separators been installed, which are develop- 
ing the zinc industry very rapidly and extensively. Therefore 
I want to say to those people now engaged in zinc smelting in 
Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin, and elsewhere that they need not 
fear that they will not obtain sufficient ores in this country. 
The ore exists. All we want is a chance to develop it. The 
only reason some of those smelters to-day are making the keen 
and active fight to bring in the ores from Mexico practically 
free is the fact that they have gone to that Republic and made 
extensive and cheap contracts. Zine ores exist there in large 
quantities, and as there are no zinc smelters and no home mar- 
ket the American buyers have gone there and made adyan- 
tageous contracts. 

It is therefore natural that they should be here to-day pro- 
testing against even a slight duty on zine ores. If we are given 
a chance to develop the zine industry in the Rocky Mountain 
region it will not be necessary for the Middle West smelters 
to go to Mexico for ores, as they will be able to get all the neces- 
sary ores in this country, and thereby enable us to build up our 
home industry and also protect the American miner, 

The present contention of the smelting companies reminds me 
of the trouble that the Congress had in framing the tariff bills 
of 1890 and 1894, The lead-smelter owners at that time made 
the statement that it was necessary to import lead ore from 
Mexico for fluxing purposes, It was then stated by the Amer- 
ican producers that with a proper tariff there would be sufficient 
lead ore produced in this country. That has proved to be the 
fact, for the reasonable duty imposed then upon importations of 
lead ore has stimulated lead-ore mining. I now make the state- 
ment unequivocally that such will be the result in the zine- 
mining industry in this country if my appeal for a fair duty on 
zine ores is granted and Colorado and other Western States 
accorded their just rights. 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate for any length of time, but I am unwilling to see this 
item go on the dutiable list without a further statement of the 
ease. If zine ore, under the circumstances now existing, should 
be made dutiable, the Senate should impose a duty on copper 
ore, on tin ore, even on gold and silver ore. If any Senator votes 
for this duty, I do not see how he can refuse to yote for a duty 
on cotton as well. 

With few exceptions, which have been named, the tariffs of 
1846 and of 1857, this article has never been on the dutiable 
list. In 1890, when the McKinley bill was framed, when the 
price of ore was $20.90, it needed no protection. In 1894, when 
the price had fallen to $13.60, it obtained no protection. In 1897, 
when the price was $22.28, it needed no protection. 

But now, when the price is almost exactly twice what it was 
in 1897, the insistent demand is made that there must be a duty 
of a cent a pound on the zinc contents of zinc ore. 

I make bold to say that the imposition of such a duty would 
help no one and would seriously injure various lines of industry. 

There is a principle which has been intimated, if not boldly 
advocated, this afternooon, to which I certainly can not give 
acceptance, and I think no one else should. It is that in framing 
a tariff bill you must arrange your schedules so as to enable 
the leanest and poorest mine to do business—not the best mine, 
not the average mine, but that mine which would not naturally 
be worked in any country and perhaps exists only in the 
imagination of some promoter. 

If these mines were profitable nine years ago, in 1900, at 
26.50; eight years ago, in 1901, at the price of $24.21, why 
o they need protection now at the price of $45? The plain 

son is, as I stated in my remarks made earlier in the day, 
ere has been a great increase in the manufacture of spelter 

d the products of zinc. We might as well eliminate all this 
confusion about the manufacturers of zinc oxide and the manu- 
facturers of spelter. It is a plain business or economic proposi- 
tion. Is the Senate willing to impose now practically for the 
first time on another article of raw material a duty which it 
did not receive when the price was half what it is now, or 
even less? 

In order to show the increased demand, I will read briefly 
from the Engineering and Mining Journal, a standard publica- 
tion, which has the confidence of all in the mining business. 
In 1904 it says this of the situation at Joplin: 

Even then, with the new smelters in the field for the product of the 


Missouri mines, the ho will barely meet the urgent demands of the 
capacity of all the works drawing a supply from this district. 


A little further on it says: 55 


As has been previously outlined in the Journal, the output is insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand of the increased smelting capacity drawing a 
supply from this district, and in consequence the ore price has been 
about $4 per ton higher than the metal market for two months. 


In 1905 it said: 


The direct cause of this has been, of course, the insufficiency of the 
San ore supply to meet the present demand for spelter for consump- 

on. 

Again, in 1906: 


It is to be feared that there will be a further falling off in the output 
of zine ore this year, even if the price continues high, for the reason 
that the new openings of ore are not compensating for the exhaustion 
of the older mines. 

I would not wish to throw one obstacle in the way of the 
miners or others, for whom my friend the Senator from Mis- 
souri has made such an appeal. But are they not prosperous 
enough already? Is there any business in the country where 
the price of the product has increased more than it has in this 
instance? And it has increased by natural causes, by the 
added demand for the product. I submit it is hardly fair to 
insinuate that there is a conspiracy on the part of those who 
obtain ores from Mexico. They had no desire to go to Mexico; 
far from it. But the insufficiency of the supply of ores here 
made it necessary for them to go outside of the State and out- 
side of the United States to seek another supply. 

Mr. President, in any revision of the tariff it will be found 
that one of the chief obstacles arises from existing duties on 
raw material. No one who looks at this question as a busi- 
hess proposition will deny that the added labor of the factory, 
all the increased values given by labor, entitle the one who is 
engaged in manufacturing to an additional duty. There is a 
difference between the duty on a lump of iron ore as com- 
pared with that on a steel watch spring, The intervening rates 
are determined according to the amount of labor applied and 
the amount of capital invested. 

Now, when the basis—the raw material—carries a high duty, 
it is extremely difficult to reduce the succeeding rates, 
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I have sometimes said that the tariff on raw wool was the 

g arch of protection in this country. I think there 

are very few advocates on this floor of the remoyal or substan- 

tial reduction of the duties on wool. Why? Because it is so 

general an interest in the country, because the farmer, the 

manufacturer, and all these varied lines of activity have ad- 
justed themselves to that duty. 

The value of sheep, the value of land, all, in great degree, 
depend upon the duty on wool. But so long as the present duty 
on wool continues it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to decrease the duty on woolen goods. 

For one I am decidedly opposed to bringing into the category 
of dutiable articles. further items of raw material, because that 
will still further add to the difficulty of any reduction in duties. 
In saying that I do not mean to ignore for a minute the pro- 
priety or indeed the necessity of imposing duties on raw ma- 
terial when there is a proper ground for it, but in this case I 
believe there is no demand whatever. It will do no good to 
those who seek it, because it will lead to a reduced consumption 
of zinc and an increased consumption of competitive articles, 
because you are going to put this article up in price, clear out of 
proportion with competing products, and those competing prod- 
ucts: will displace the zinc, and the very men who are seeking 
the imposition of this duty will in the long run find they gain 
no benefit from. it. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wished very much to ask the Senator from 
Colorado, before he took his seat, the amount of freight that 
Mexican zinc ore would have to pay before it reaches a furnace 
in Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia re- 
quests the attention of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to ask the Senator a question. He can 
probably answer me. What is the amount of freight on the 
Mexican ore before it reaches the furnace in Colorado? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. That ore does not go to Colorado. 
is shipped to Illinois and Kansas. 

Mr. DANIEL. How much would it have to pay from Mexico 
to the point where it is smelted? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I have a pamphlet in my desk stating 
that it is $3.85 per ton from the border to Kansas City. I get 
that from the pamphlet. Personally I do not know the exact 
rate. 

Mr. WARNER. My information, after giving some attention 
to this subject, is that it is $2.65 from the other side to the 
border and $3.85 from the border to the smelter in Kansas, 

Mr. DANIEL. Two dollars and sixty-five cents? 

Mr. WARNER. ‘Two dollars and sixty-five cents to the bor- 
der of Mexico and $3.85. from the border to the smelter. 

Mr. DANIEL. Two dollars and sixty-five cents to the border 
of the United States and $3.85 thereafter. If the advantage of 
$6 and upward per ton on ore, which exists in favor of this 
country, does not constitute a pretty high protection, I do not 
know what would be. As it seems to me, the attempt to put a 
cent a pound on this crude zinc ore coming into a country that 
needs it is nothing but the hard and cruel tax of a severe task- 
master, and that it should be done, and by a party that called 
for revision down, or aided and abetted by another which has 
historically stood for low taxes, is a paradox of political com- 
plication such as we had no right to expect to meet. The zinc 
makers of this country and the users of the ore are thirsty for it. 
They are crying aloud in the land for it. The manufacturers 
of the country are thirsty for it, and we are told here in the 
Senate of the United States, by a party that calls for revision 
down, that we must take a leap upward, high over the natural 
bulwarks and mountains and rivers and streams and oceans that 
lie between, and select this identical article for a specific tax on 
the pound. There is nothing more paradoxical in history, in 
politics, or even in tariffs, where we can find almost everything. 

Mr: STONE. Mr. President, I believe in the old Democratic 
aectrine of a tariff for revenue, and not in levying a tax for 
protection per se. If the Democratic party was in control of 
Congress and making a tariff bill, I would favor imposing im- 
port duties on as great a number and variety of articles as pos- 
sible, both raw material and manufactured products, varying 
the amount of the duty according to the circumstances of each 
ease, having always in view the necessities of the Government 
for money with which to administer its great affairs. I would 
endeavor to secure a due proportion of that revenue through the 
imposition of revenue duties on imports. 

I do not, as a general proposition, look with favor upon the 
notion of free raw material, and certainly not. when the prod- 
ucts of the raw material are highly protected; and still less 
when the manufactured products are not only protected, but 


It 


are controlled, or largely controlled, by a monopoly. The mere 
fact that a given article may have been put on the free list 
in one tariff law, or more than one tariff law, or the mere fact 
that a given article may have been on the dutiable list in one 
or more tariff laws, is not of itself in either case a matter of 
particular importance. 

There may be at one time well-founded reasons for putting 
an article on the free list or for putting it on the dutiable list, 
according to the circumstances existing at the time. At one 
time the circumstances might be such as naturally and properly 
to take a given article to the free list, while ten years later the 
conditions might be wholly changed, and, vice versa, conditions 
might so change as to make it advisable to take some article 
from the free list to the dutiable list. That has been done in 
both ways over and over again in the course of tariff legisla- 
tion. I see nothing, therefore, in the argument that zine ore 
should forever remain on the free list because it is now on the 
free list. One thing is sure, that, no matter what party is in 
power, and no matter whether a tariff law is made on protective 
lines or revenue lines, we are bound to raise several hundred 
million dollars every year by the collection of tariff duties for 
the uses of the Treasury. The line of party cleavage lies be- 
tween protective rates, with incidental revenue, on the one hand, 
and revenue rates, with incidental protection, on the other hand. 
Moreover, whether a tariff law be drawn on protection lines or 
revenue lines, it should be symmetrical and impartial. The case 
in hand furnishes an example. The law imposes a highly protec- 


tive duty on the manufactured products of zinc, but we find 


those engaged in zinc manufacturing and who benefit by the tar- 
iff on their products are clamorous for no tariff on zine as it 
comes from the mines. They have been here urging free trade 
on what they buy and protection on what they sell. I do not 
believe in that sort of thing. I have said to them that I would 
consent to free ore if they would consent to free manufactures 
of zine ore. And so this morning, with a view of testing the ques- 
tion and trying the good faith of the protected manufacturers, I 
proposed an amendment leaving zine ore on the free list and 
putting zine oxide and other zinc manufactures on the free list 
and the amendment was defeated, the Democrats voting aye and 
the Republicans voting no. I knew, of course, that the Senators 
from New Jersey would object to putting zinc oxide on the free 
list. I knew that because zine oxide is made by a great organ- 
ization in that State, which, in large measure, dominates the 
zinc industry of this country. That organization has a high 
duty upon its productions, and, of course, it wants zine ore to 
remain on the free list, or, failing in that, to have the rate 
placed as near to the line of no duty as possible. I have no 
antagonism to those who buy zinc ore and use it in any grade 
of manufacturing, but I believe in fair play, I believe in equal- 
ity, and that all people should be treated alike and dealt with 
upon a plane of common justice. Mr. President, let us look 
at this subject a moment from this standpoint and make some 
comparisons. The Senate has put a duty of a cent and one-half 
per pound upon the lead contents of lead ore. 

The House put a cent and one-half upon lead ore and a cent 
per pound on zinc ore. The House also fixed a duty of 1} cents 
per pound on pig lead and 1 cent per pound on zine spelter. The 
Senate has left the House rate of a cent and a half per pound 
on lead ore, but, against my protest, raised the duty on pig lead 
to 23 cents per pound, and the bill stands in that form to-day 
in so far as it affects lead ore and lead bullion. But now it is 
proposed by the Senate committee to change the duty fixed on 
zine ore in the House bill by arranging a graduated scale of 
duties; that is, by imposing a duty of 1 cent per pound on zinc 
ore when the ore contains 25 per cent and over of zine metal, 
and lower graduated rates upon lower grades containing less 
than 25 per cent of metal; and it is also proposed to raise the 
duty fixed in the House bill on spelter. Mr. President, I can 
see no good reason for imposing one rate upon one pound of zinc 
and a different rate upon another pound of zinc. I can, of 
course, understand why the New Jersey corporation wants that 
done, but I can see no other reason for it. And especially, Mr. 
President, am I unable to see why this marked discrimination 
should be made in favor of lead and against zinc. Both metals 
are mined on a large scale in Missouri. I am of course wholly 
impartial as between them. Each is a great industry, and com- 
bined they constitute one of the most important industries of 
the Commonwealth in which I live. Mr. President, Democrats 
are not making this bill; Republicans are making it; but I in- 
sist that it be framed so as to treat all alike, and deal with one 
as you deal with another. You can not conceive two mining 
propositions more nearly identical than the mining of lead and 
zine, The same processes are employed. They prospect alike; 
they drill alike; they sink shafts alike, and men: go down into 
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the subterranean dungeons they make to mine the one metal 
as they mine the other. 

In the Joplin district lead and zinc are ordinarily taken from 
the same mine and are afterwards separated. Now you give to 
lead ore 14 cents duty per pound, while you propose to give to 
zine ore more than a third less than that. The duty is a cent 
and a half in the one case, and less than a cent in the other case. 

Mr. President, still greater quantities of lead are mined in 
the southeastern part of Missouri than in the southwestern, or 
Joplin, district. The lead ore taken from the mines of the Jop- 
lin district is of a higher grade than that mined in the south- 
east. The Joplin product will run approximately from 70 to 80 
per cent lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighty per cent? 

Mr. STONE. I am informed it often runs from 75 to 80 per 
cent lead in the Joplin mines. In the southeastern mines the 
quantity of lead runs less to the ton of ore. 

Now, sir, here we find two mining propositions almost identi- 
cal in the method of operating, in the cost of operating, and in 
the value of production. Recent Joplin quotations gave the 
current price of a ton of Joplin zinc ore, estimated to contain 
about 60 per cent of metal, at $38 to $39 per ton. At the same 
time a ton of lead ore running at about 55 to 60 per cent of 
metal was worth from $43 to $45 a ton. Joplin lead ore was 
quoted higher than that. i 

The Joplin ore is worth more because of its richness; but 
what I am trying to show is that if we compare the value of a 
ton of lead ore to that of a ton of zinc ore, the two tons running 
about the same per cent of metal, the ton of lead ore will sell 
for from $3 to $5 more than the ton of zinc ore; but after the 
two have been smelteđ, one put into lead bullion and the other 
into spelter, the spelter will have a higher market value than 
the pig lead. 

After smelting the situation changes and the pig lead becomes 
less valuable than the zine spelter, whereas the lead ore is more 
valuable than the zine ore. That is due to the fact that it costs 
less to smelt the lead than it does to smelt the zinc, and there 
is less of waste in smelting lead than zinc. 

Mr. President, I can not understand the theory upon which 
the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Committee con- 
structed these schedules. Dealing with two propositions so 
essentially the same, why should such a marked partiality be 
shown for the one over the other? 

I do not know what influences operated to bring this about. 
The lead trust permeates the whole country. It is very power- 
ful, and it ramifies everywhere. Years ago it succeeded in 
putting this duty of 14 cents on lead and higher rates upon the 
manufactured products of lead; and now the controlling organi- 
zation in this zinc industry contends here first for free zinc 
ore, and failing in that, advocates an amendment which ap- 
proximates as nearly as a duty could to the level of free ores. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to that sort of discrimination. 
If we are to take zinc ore out of the free list and put it on the 
dutiable list, and I think zinc ought to be made dutiable for the 
reyenue it would produce if for nothing else, it ought to be put 
on a par with lead ore when duties are laid. There is no 
justification for this wide and gross discrimination. I do not 
care on what theory a tariff law is made, whether primarily for 
protection or for revenue, these two propositions should be 
treated substantially alike. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for the House proposition, 
for as between the two I think it in every way the better one. 
Not only is it better in itself, but it would be an easier law to 
administer. To preyent fraud in administration, the flat rate is 
infinitely better than the graduated rate. And I am going to 
vote for the House rate because, under the circumstances of the 
case, I believe it would produce a larger revenue for the relief 
of the Treasury, now sorely distressed. I am a Democrat, in 
the minority, but still I am a Senator, interested in sensible 
legislation. Besides, the lower rate proposed for the lower 
grades of ore is not in the public interest, but in the interest of 
the New Jersey zine trust. 

Years ago when a high duty was laid on lead ore it was done, 
So it was said, to protect our lead mines against foreign compe- 
tition. If so, then where did that competition come from? From 
Mexico, chiefly. 
the economic conditions now prevailing make that old reason- 
ing as applicable to zinc ore as to lead ore. I do not believe in 
protection per se, but I do think that even Republicans should 
show some respect for consistency. Ten years ago and less no 
zinc ore was imported into this country. Then a tariff on zind 
would have made no difference, either as a matter of protection 
or of reyenue. As no ore was imported, there was nothing to 
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/mine. 


Mr. President, if that was sound doctrine, then 


protect, and nothing from which to exact a revenue. But con- 
ditions in that behalf have changed wonderfully within the last 
five or six years. Enormous zine deposits have been recently 
discovered in Mexico, where they are cheaply mined, and large 
quantities of this Mexican ore are now being annually imported 
into the United States. The situation is wholly changed from 
what it was a few years since. The lead situation and the zine 
situation in this respect are again identical. Now a tariff on 
zine ore to produce a needed public revenue might be levied,\, 
whereas ten years ago a tariff would have produced no revenue 
because then there were no importations. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and th 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], who represent zinc manu- 
facturers, said that the consumers of zinc ores went to Mexico 
for supplies because they could not obtain enough to meet their 
demand at home. That rests too much in mere assertion. I 
conferred with numerous gentlemen who came here represent- 

g both sides of this contention, many being constituents of 
Of course both sides had their personal and selfish in- 
terests at heart. I have weighed what they said as well as I 
could. One or two men talked to me who impressed me as be- 
ing particularly fair and impartial. One of them is the presi- 
dent of the Granby Mining and Smelting Company, one of the 
oldest and strongest institutions of that kind in the Middle 
West. This gentleman has had a long and varied experience 
in this business. He has been a student of it and is familiar 
with its every detail. He is interested on a large scale both 
in the mining and in the smelting of both lead and zinc. His 
company has large investments in mining both and in smelting 
both. With him I examined statistics he produced. On this 
particular question of American production and American con- 
sumption of zinc, he showed from authentic statistical data, this, 
among other things, that the total production of zinc in the 
United States in 1907 was 534,213 tons of ore. Calling this 50 
per cent zinc, with an extraction of 85 per cent, there was pro- 
duced that year 227,040 tons of spelter against a consumption 
that year of 222,494 tons, which was the year of our largest con- 
sumption. 

This calculation leaves out of consideration the New Jersey 
zinc company’s zinc production from its New Jersey mines, 
which amounted in 1907 to 368,710 tons of zinc ore. That, he 
said, should be eliminated in all fairness to the smelters, for but 
little of that production goes into the manufacture of spelter; 
the bulk going into zinc oxide, and the remainder being ex- 
ported. It cuts but little or no figure in this discussion and 
should be eliminated. 

Mr. President, I believe that the amount of revenue that would 
be realized for our hard-pressed Treasury from a 1-cent flat 
rate would be greater than would be derived from the graduated 
rate proposed by the committee; and when we take that into 
consideration in connection with the other considerations to 
which I have invited attention, it seems to me that the House 
proposition is in every way preferable. 

Mr. President, since we are to have these duties on both lead 
and zinc, speaking for a constituency interested in both, I in- 
sist on equality of treatment in whatever you do, and I shall 
stand for that which approaches nearest to that level. I do 
not think it right or fair or just to make a discrimination 
against the zinc miners in favor of the lead miners, or in favor 
of the zinc miners against the lead miners. I want to see both 
treated alike and with absolute impartiality. So far as the 
ultimate consumers are concerned, the result will be the same 
whether you put on the one duty or the other. The form in 
which zine reaches them is in paints, galvanized wire, zinc 
sheets, and the like. These manufactured products are highly 
protected, and most of them are controlled by monopolies. The 
same is true of lead and lead products. The price to the final 
consumer of these commodities will not, under existing economic 
conditions, be affected. From this point of view, the great ques- 
tion is whether these manufacturing monopolies shall have free 
raw materials on the one hand and tariff rates so high as to 
protect their products from foreign competition on the other 
hand; and that is a proposition wholly abhorrent to my sense of 
justice and fair play. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as I am confident that 
the amendment offered by the committee will be adopted, I 
shall take the time of the Senate to submit a brief statement. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] argued strongly against 
the duty upon the ground that when the value of the ore was 
very much less than at present no duty was required or sought. 
Why, sir, at that time there were no importations, and con- 
sequently no reason to ask Congress for a protective duty. 

I know something of the cost of mining zinc ore in Wiscon- 
sin. With respect to Joplin, the cost of mining ore is fully 
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A few years ago the cost of mining in Wisconsin was very 
much less than it is now. The mining was near the surface. At 
present it is from 100 to 200 feet below the surface, and in 
going down the miners encounter heayy water, which makes the 
mining very expensive. 

The duty should be based on the difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing in this country and Mexico. The cost of production in 
both countries is definitely ascertained. It costs, in round 
numbers, $35 more per ton to lay down a ton of Wisconsin or 
Joplin ore at the Kansas smelter than a ton of Mexican ore. 
The labor cost in a ton of ore in Wisconsin is $24. A pro- 
tective duty measuring the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction in Mexico and in Wisconsin, and in Joplin as well, would 
require a higher duty than that fixed by the House, and a higher 
duty than that submitted by the Senate committee to-day. 
With these facts before the Senate it can not refuse to adopt 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. President, for reasons which I stated when the para- 
graph on lead ore was under consideration I am compelled to 
withhold my vote on all questions or amendments offered as to 
paragraph 190. 

I am interested in property which I believe will be increased 
in value if zine ore is made dutiable, as provided in the amend- 
ment proposed by the Finance Committee. For that reason I 
will ask to be excused from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will be excused. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] as a substitute for the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the striking out 
paragraph 190 and inserting a substitute therefor. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. The next amendment I offer is to paragraph 
191. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the committee to paragraph 191 will be read by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph 
as printed in ‘the bill and to insert in lieu thereof: 


191. Zine in blocks or and zinc 13 cents per pound; = 
sheets, 11 cents per pound; in sheets, coa or plated with nick 
other metal or eee 2 eents per pound; old and worn out, fit Saty 
to be remanufactured, 1 cent per pound, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS, Is there not an amendment pending to that 
paragraph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Hreysvurn] had offered an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the paragraphs of the silk sched- 
mle, numbering from 392 to 401, inclusive, reported from the 
committee yesterday, be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land moves that the paragraphs referred to be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before that motion is put to the Senate, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee a question 
with reference to the amendments that were proposed yesterday. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to inquire what is 
the question now pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is.on certain silk 
paragraphs offered by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, which he now moves be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, originally the Finance Com- 
mittee reported that the equivalent ad valorem duty upon all 
the articles in this schedule in the present law was 52.33 per 
cent, and that the equivalent ad valorem that had been substi- 
tuted by the Senate committee was 60.76 per cent, thus showing 
an increase of 843 per cent, or an increase over the former rates 
of substantially 16 per cent. F 
to reduce some of these rates, which is very gratifying, I 
Gnd ae ek ame Slay dn satin eee E eee tan 


to know how the reductions which are now proposed affect the 
general increase that I have mentioned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the reductions have been all 
along the line, as the Senator perhaps has seen from the state- 
ment which was furnished to him. I should think that the rates 
now before the Senate are not much, if any, in excess of the 
present law. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has a de- 
tailed statement of the reductions, which he can submit to the 
Senate. Of course, just what the effect will be no one can pre- 
cisely tell; but I can say that the general effect of the silk 
schedule, if it is adopted as now presented, will be very little, if 
any, increase over the existing law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not had opportunity, 
even if I had the skill, to apply these rates to the importations 
of 1907. My view of it was that there was no occasion for 
mate increasing the duties upon either silk threads or silk 
fabrics. With the assurance which has just been given by the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, which I understand is 
also the view of the Senator from Utah, I do not intend to urge 
any amendment to the silk schedule, although it was my original 
purpose to do so, in order that we might bring the duties more 
nearly to the law as it now is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
paragraphs referred to will be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I desire to present a petition of 
the silk manufacturers of the United States, and ask that it 
may be printed in the Record., I shall not detain the Senate by 
asking that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
petition will be printed in the RECORD. 

The petition referred to is as follows: 

Hon. JOHN KEAN 
United States konato; Washington, D. C.. 


The petition of the undersigned silk manufacturers of the United 
States of America 8 as follows: 

Whereas an effort is being by importing interests to reduce the 
50 per cent ad valorem clause contained in the silk schedule now before 
your honorable body; 

Whereas a 50 per cent rate is needed to properly protect the silk in- 
dustry of the United States and to offset the difference between cost of 
production in Europe and the miia States ; 

Whereas the specific rer in the praposed siik schedule are of tre- 
mendous value to the silk industry, een as they prevent under- 
ee which are of frequent occurrence, particularly in high-grade 
and fancy ; and 

Whereas an effort is now 9 to have some of these specific 
— reduced, on the plea that they amount to 70 or 80 per cent ad 
valorem; 

Whereas they do in reality reach 80 no — . — . 40 per cent ad valo- 
5 = * ge — cate t of the United 

re, we, e un . acturers e Un 
States, respectfully request that the Siik scheđule now before the Senate 
be passed without any changes in rates and with „ cent ad 
valorem — as ene by the Committee of the 
United States Senate. 


MecCollom & P Paterson, J.; Cardinal & 8 
John Hollbach & Co.; avorita — , potas 
Mitchell Company ; Pel — i. Same: ‘ollins Silk 


Silk Manufacturing — AN 


Bilk Co Pro ilk Company; Godfrey 
Widener ; oenix Silk — — Company; The 
Holzman Company: Baker & 


er, p Appel 
per Jos. Appel, 
pre resident; Brilliant Silk Company, per W. E. Eaton; 
— & Mitchell Company ; ; Nael Brothers Com- 
itiry Bik Comes 
etory ompany, 
t; Fred Schofield; Wolff & Silbe 
ufacturing „Company, gg foe 


Manufacturing K “a M. Walt, —.— 
Sif & Cohen ; terson, N. 
R. Cohen Schuh A & Michels ufacturing Compan 
H. Miedendorp ; L. Lemieux yoo Co.; 3 zas: 
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: Westerhof 
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resident; Spoer & Med! ; 
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olf; Kaufman Brothers; Heubert Silk 
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Company; Continental Silk Mills; 
Silk Company; Aronsohn Brothers. * Companx, B. 


Aronsohn Bloom 


3 neg tech Cedar 


n — uakertown Silk Company, | 


. Little & — Paterson, 


; Demarest sak Company, G 
treasurer ; Reiling & Schoen, 


Mr. ALDRICH. On page 87, in line 4, after the word “ in- 
cluding,” in paragraph 289—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island kindly indicate to the Secretary the paragraphs covered 
in the silk schedule as approved? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have indicated them. 
sede Secrerary. From paragraph 392 to paragraph 401, in- 

usive. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Before the silk schedule is disposed of, I 
desire to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to 
a memorial, in the nature of a complaint, against the rates pro- 
posed between lines 12 and 23 of the committee amendment as 
printed, beginning with the words: 


If 
eee ee e OER, SERED SR De 

The memorial to which I desire to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion is a memorial of a large number of people engaged in 
manufacturing umbrellas. They claim that these rates are 
substantial increases over the existing tariff. It appears, also, 
that the rates are very much higher in this cloth than the 
rates provided for on the finished product, I think the fin- 
ished product being assessed at 45 per cent as a nonenumerated 
manufacture of silk; but these rates running up as high as 
80 per cent, they seem to think that is not a proper adjustment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Iowa will send the me- 
morial which he has to the committee we will examine the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attention of the Senator now to the 
fact that the rates on these very silks have been reduced. We 
have reduced the rates from $3.20 to $2.75 and from $2.50 to 
$2 in our proposed amendment, those being reductions from 
the rates fixed in the House bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the memorial which the Senator 
has is based upon the rates as originally reported. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will give us the memorial, 
we will examine it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The rates which are proposed in the last 
committee amendment for the whole schedule are in excess of 
the existing rates. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will make an examination 
and see. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I shall be glad to have this memorial 
printed in the Recorp, and to have the committee look into the 
matter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will examine it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the memorial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The memorial referred to is as follows: 


New Tonk, March, 1909. 
Hon. S. E. PAYNE 
Chairman of Nine Committee on Ways and M 
Washington, D. C. 
e te et umbrella 8 of the 3 
States he strongly protest agains roposed increase 
te pound duty on silk and cotton-mixed goods ma ood in the manufacture 
of umbre 
As the present specific tariff rates are prohibitive on the lower grades, 
the increase proposed in the schedule è presented the committee of the 
Silk Association vor America would seriously affect the better grades and 
interfere with our business to a very large extent. 


Schedule L.—Woven fabrics in the piece, woe as not less than 14 
ounces and not over 8 5 = Square yard, containing not more 
than 20 per cent in weight of 


ie in the | 82 

n the gum SEN SPS 0 A DLN RARE USE S S * — 

e — 2 in the 5 pound Seat OD 
Ie in the gum, per pound TTT 
If dyed in the piece, per POD eae aa r a 70 


If containing over 20 per cen 
of silk— 
Present tariff: 
TE- the wai; per: pout 55ers ene 
ite ayer in the eee O 
Prop tariff 
If in the gam, per po 
If dyed in the piece, per pound--_---____----------~--~------~ 


cent and not over 30 per cent in weight 


roposed tariff reads: “ Weighing not less than 2 ounces 
par anuara r square yard," But we to state that the above goods used for 
las weigh from 2 to 8 ounces per square yard. 


vi 1 ours, 
= 1 405 Broadway, bate York citys Gan Gass 


Pa.; Sim „ 58 White street, 

New York City; Arnold, Schiff & Co., 107-113 
Franklin street, New York cr; United States Um- 
brella Copien Elizabethport, N. J.; Anton Russy & 
Co., Excelsior Umbrella Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass.; William H. Rich & Son, New York 
City ; Kiel & Arthe Company, Edward Kiel, president, 
New York City ; Stoopack & Garbat, New York City ; 
Connor Wallace ov Co., New York City; Suplee, Reeves 
Whiting 1 F. F. Mitchell, ‘treasurer, New 
3 ana Pa adelphia ; James Stokley & Co., Phila- 
doiph W. N. Stevenson & Co., New York City; 
aa a & Daniel Company, New York City; 

L. Henryson & Co., New York City; Miller Broth- 
ers Pa Co., New York’ Ci ty; Peltz & Biderman, New 


Kuhn, Cineinnati, Ohio; Hull 
Brothers Umbrella Company, Toledo, Ohio: Laza- 
rus & Co., New Yo Cois Herman Bambe er, 
New York City; Bogen, & Co., New ork 
. Bi Louis Heynman & ne aw York City hh BO Pi 

Wr New York City; John ' Maloy, 
How York Cuy ; Moxey, Howlett & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ades Brothers, Baltimore, oop ; Willlam H. 
Beehler, Baltimore, Md.; Polan, Katz & Co., Balti- 
more, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For what purpose? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say, before we 
finally pass from the silk schedule, that I desire to offer an 
amendment in the form of an additional paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Oklahoma might as well 
offer it now as at any other time. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new paragraph 
the following: 

—. All silks manufactured or otherwise imported into the bape 
States in pursuance of this act which shall contain more than 20 
cent of other substances than pure silk shall be subjected to an a a. 
tional — 5 amounting to three times the duty imposed by this act, and 
all silks fabricated or manufactured in the United States which shall 
contain more than 20 per cent of other substances than pure silk shall 


be subjected to an excise tax amounting to three times the duty imposed 
by this act on imported silks of the same character aes description, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall say but a word in regard 
to this amendment. I feel sure that it will be voted down; but 
my object is to call attention to the fact that silk imported and 
manufactured in this country contains sometimes as much as 63 
per cent of other substances than silk. The silks purehased by 
our grandmothers lasted for a generation; the silks now pur- 
chased by their granddaughters hardly last for a single season. 
The silkworm, however, is as good a spinner as in ancient 
times. The fault is attributable to the weaver of the present 
times; it is attributable to the manufacturer. 

The same spirit that has changed the weights in our sugar, 
the same spirit which necessitated the enactment of a pure-food 
law to prevent the adulteration of food, has adulterated silks in 
this country. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a test made by 
the Bureau of Standards of the United States. I hold here 
[exhibiting] a sample of black silk. The analysis and test of 
this black silk discloses that there is only 37 per cent of real 
silk in thé finished product. A great portion of the adulterant 
is tin oxide, gum, and grease of various kinds. When the bonnie 
brides of the country are rustling in imaginary silk, in fact it 
is tin which is affording the music which inspires their bridal 
march. [Laughter.] 

I think the practice ought to be stopped, and I have proposed 
an amendment which will limit adulterations to not exceeding 
20 per cent. I believe that usually there is about 10 per cent 
water in silk; but I desire to cut out this oxide of tin and these 
various other substances, which are introduced into the silk to 
give it weight and apparent substance. It is purely a fraud on 
the purchaser, and explains why silk now lasts so brief a time. 
It is a cheat which chivalry on the part of manhood ought to 
stop in behalf of beauty. I trust that the gallantry of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will actuate them to accept this amendment. 

I have several other samples of silk. Here [exhibiting] is 
the silk before the test was made and here [exhibiting] is the 
silk after the test was made. You see that its beauty, like the 
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glories of Ichabod, has departed. I do not know; perhaps we 
ought to allow them to cheat more than 20 per cent. I am 
willing to indulge a reasonable amount of fraud in this matter; 
but we ought to draw a line somewhere below 63 per cent. 
Therefore I offer the amendment, which has been read, and I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp this official test made by the 
Bureau of Standards of the Government of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absencé of objection, 
the document referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
UREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, June 12, 1909. 
Hon. T. P. GORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: The 5 gives the results of a ial 
anes of three samples of s recently submitted by you for ex- 
nation. 
We hope that this information will prove satisfactory to you. 


Very truly, yours, 
E. B. Rosa, Acting Director. 


three samples of silk submitted by 


Report on the chemical analysis o 
Hon. T. P. dere; nited States Senate. 


Color of sample. 


Ash (including ash of pure silk) )))) .-- 
aioe al E ) * 


Total determined 
Undetermined material 


The weighting material of mineral nature is tin oxide. This is de- 

ited on the fiber from various tin salts. From the finished product 
t is impossible to say whether the chloride, sulphate, or some other 
salt of tin was used in the we 

Moisture: Above 15 per cent is an abnormal content of water. 

Silk: The percentage of pure silk was calculated from the nitrogen 
content. Pure silk contains 18.33 per cent of nitrogen. 

Undetermined material: Probably organic weighting material, such as 
gum, grease, etc. 

E. B. Rosa, Acting Director. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now move the amendment which I send to 
the desk to paragraph 289, on page 87. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 289, page 87, line 4, strike out 
the word “ including and insert in lieu thereof refined, deodor- 
ized cocoanut oil, and.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now ask that we take up the paragraphs 
in the paper schedule, commencing with paragraph 407. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I inquire what has been done 
with the silk schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been agreed to. i= 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraphs in the silk 
schedule have been agreed to. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH]. 

The SECRETARY. On page 159, the committee proposes to 
strike out paragraph 407, as printed in the House text, and to 
insert a new paragraph 407—surface-coated paper, and so forth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I send the modified paragraph to the desk 
te be read in place of the printed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modification of the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to modify the amendment of 
the committee by inserting a new paragraph in lieu of paragraph 
407, as follows: y 


Amendment to twice by Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, 
to the bill (H. 1438) to provide revenue, ize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes: 
Insert in lieu of paragraph 407 the following: 

407. Flint glazed — 23 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem; all other surface-coated papers, not specially provided for in 


this section, 5 cents per panne: if printed by other than lithographic 
process, or wholly or pa: covered with metal or its solutions, or with 
gelatin or flock, and marbled or marbleized hand-dipped paper, 

per —.— and 20 per cent ad valorem; parchment papers, i 
parc 


ment and greaseproof papers, supercalendered or otherwise, by 


whatever name known, weighing 10 or more pounds per ream of 480 
sheets, 20 by 30 inches in dimensions, 2 cents per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem; bags and envelopes made wholly or in chief value of 
imitation parchment or greaseproof paper, 2 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; plain basic photographic papers for albumenizing, 
sensitizing or ba: coating, and basic papers for solar and other light 
printing, valued at 20 cents per pound or more, 3 cents per pound and 
0 per cent ad valorem; valued at less than 20 cents per pound, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; albumenized or sensitized paper, or rat otherwise 
surface coated for photographic purposes, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought 
to have some explanation of this matter. It is quite a change 
from paragraph 407 as originally reported by the committee; 
and from what I could catch from the reading, I am satisfied it 
greatly increases the rates; at all events, the first portion of it 
does, 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 
It is not an increase; it is a readjustment and a rearrangement 
of the various items; but it is not an increase over the rates as 
presented by the committee originally. It is intended to be a 
better classification and a more accurate fixing of the various 
classes of paper which it covers. Of course the Senator—— 

Mr. NELSON. Wherein does it differ from the Payne bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is much better arranged and much better 
classified. 

Mr. NELSON. Are the rates any higher than those of the 
original House bill? = 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; they are not. 

Mr. NELSON. Are they any higher than the Dingley rates? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are higher than some Dingley rates 
and lower than others. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. I simply rose to say that I should like to 
have some explanation. This is a very complicated and ex- 
tended amendment involving a new classification. I now yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I followed as carefully as I could the Ding- 
ley rates on the reading of the amendment at the desk, and I 
am very confident that there are some duties increased over 
those of the Dingley law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there are some rates unques- 
tionably above the Dingley rates, but they are few; and there 
are some reductions below the Dingley rates. It is, in the 
opinion of the committee, a much better arranged and classified 
paragraph than the paragraph of the Dingley law. The fact is 
that of these manufactures of paper there are constantly new 
articles being imported. There has been a wonderful change 
in the last twelve years in the character of articles that are 
covered by this paragraph. Some of these surface-coated papers 
are artistic productions of the highest class, and 

Mr. BRISTOW. Could not the modified amendment be 
printed? 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). And I think the Senator will 
find, by careful examination of the paragraph, that on the 
average the rates proposed are not increases over the present 
rates. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Could it not be printed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can 
give an explanation of some of the changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it will be noted from the amend- 
ment that there are different brackets on surface-coated paper. 
In the original amendment the rate was 2} cents and 15 per 
cent ad valorem. The manufacture of surface-coated papers in 
this country is on the wane. As everybody knows, the industry 
is being curtailed and given up by reason of the immense in- 
crease of foreign importations. The House fixed the duty at 5 
cents a pound on surface-coated papers of all kinds. We pro- 
pose to change it to 24 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem, as first reported, by making two brackets, fixing a duty.on 
part of them at 2} cents and 15 per cent ad valorem, and the 
balance at 5 cents per pound, the rate the House had fixed on 
all of them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, as a whole, it is a reduction from 
the House bill. 


Mr, BRISTOW. 


5 cents 
mitation 


Of course, I know there are a great many 
yarieties of surface-coated paper. That is why I suggested that 
the amendment be printed, so that we could study it. Five 
cents a pound on surface-coated paper might be practically 100 
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per cent on its value, and it might not be. I am confident that 
there is a great deal of surface-coated paper upon which there 
is no occasion whatever for an increase of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what the committee has already 
done. They have separated them. They have put the lower 
grade at 23 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, and the 
higher grade of surface-coated papers at 5 cents a pound, as I 
said before, reducing the rates on the lower grades from those 
which the House bill provides. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the amendment could be printed so that 
we could examine it, probably it might save a good deal of 
time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that course being 
taken. Let it be printed in the Recorp and printed as an 
amendment; and I can ask to have it taken up to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But I desire to impress upon the Senate 
the fact that in all the kinds of paper covered by paragraphs 407, 
408, and 409, the Germans haye been rapidly encroaching upon 
the American manufacturers in the American markets. The 
importations are simply immense in some of these lines; and 
we have either got to strengthen our tariff by imposing specifie 
duties, with increases in many cases, or else we have got to 
surrender this very valuable industry to our competitors abroad. 
Of course these papers call for the greatest amount of artistic 
talent in their preparation. 

This paragraph coyers thousands and thousands of different 
articles, many of which were not in use, not manufactured, and 
not known at all when the tariff act of 1897 was passed. Of 
course the same thing is much truer about the act of 1894 and 
the act of 1890. Under those acts there were one or two simple 
paragraphs in regard to paper, but now we have hundreds and 
thousands of different articles, all requiring different treat- 
ment. The committee, with the experts, with the manufac- 
turers, and with the importers, have given a great deal of time 
and attention to the preparation of these three paragraphs, 
namely, 407, 408, and 409; and if there are any mistakes in 
them, if the rates are either too high or too low, the committee 
will be glad to consider any suggestion. We have given much 
thought and great time to all these paragraphs. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, do I understand the chairman 
of the committee correctly, to say that the pending amendment 
is a substitute for these three sections? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not for 409. We have no substitute for 
paragraph 409. 

Mr. NELSON. Has the committee a substitute for paragraph 
408? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have a substitute for paragraph 408. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that it be submitted, so that it can 
be printed in order that we may have the benefit of it to-morrow. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURKETT. As I understand, paragraph 408 is the one 
which covers lithographs? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lithographs, view cards, and so forth. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will say that I have had several letters 
from the larger newspapers of my State, calling attention to 
the fact that the Senate committee bill as originally drawn did 
not extend to them the proper protection they should have. 
They stated that the House bill had in a measure done so, but 
that the Senate bill had changed the provisions and had put 
back the troublesome conditions of the Dingley law. 
the Senator has probably had similar communications from 
other publishers, printers, or lithographers, and has made these 
slight corrections in the amendments which he offers to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has been arranged for, I think, to the 
satisfaction of all interests. We have tried as far as possible 
in these three paragraphs to compose the conflicting views of 
the parties in interest, having in mind all the time the carrying 
on of this industry in a reasonable and profitable way in the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply want to say, in a 
word, that I feel a very great interest in the lithographing in- 
dustry, and I trust that the substitute the committee have pre- 
pared will take adequate care of that industry, which is now 
greatly imperiled. : 

The National Association of Employing Lithographers met in 
this city a little over a month ago, and they have given some 


statistics that are quite startling to me. They call attention to 


I suppose | cigar 


the very thing that the Senator from Nebraska suggested. 
They say: 

The Payne bill, with two exceptions, provides a fair measure of pro- 
tection to the lithographic industry. ‘The Senate bill as introduced 
r- the wrongs of the Dingley bill, which almost ruined an old 

dustry ; fair play demands a fair protection; we plead for it. 

They show that this is an industry employing $50,000,000 
capital and 20,000 workmen. In 1899 the imports. were $799,- 
745; in 1907, $3,968,542; and in 1908, $4,911,102; showing that in 
nine years the imports have increased almost seven times what 
they were in 1899. A great many lithographers, to my knowl- 
edge, are out of employment in this country. We are being 
flooded with German lithographie cards and every possible de- 
vice, furnished to our people much cheaper than they can be pro- 
duced in the United States. 

I want, in just a word, to plead the cause of these skilled 
workmen and experts, and I hope that the committee have given 
them fair and adequate protection. I presume the committee 
have undertaken to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], I will say that the committee 
have taken all the demands of the lithographers into consider- 
ation, and had meeting after meeting with them. While we 
could not consistently grant all that they demanded, we did 
finally report, or will report, amendments that are acceptable 
to that class of workmen. Š 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I share the interest of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire in the lithographic industry. There 
is, however, another class of workers in whom I am much in- 
terested, and those are the cigar makers; and there is a ques- 
tion arising under paragraph 408 that is many, many times more 
important to them than all this Philippine-cigar business that 
we have been talking about here for several days, and that is 
the question of the duty upon cigar bands and labels, which they 
are practically compelled to use by the fashion of the day. The 
labels injure the cigars, to my thinking, but the purchasing pub- 
lic does not seem to think so; so the makers have to use them. 

The duty on those articles is now very high, and the imported 
bands are sold now at a much higher price than the domestic. 
I send up to the desk a number of petitions signed by cigar makers, 
and I ask to have one of them, for they are identical in terms, 
printed in the RECORD. 

I hope that the committee has exercised a kindly protection 
for the interests of the cigar makers in the amendment which 
they are proposing to introduce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, one 
of the petitions will be printed in the Recorp, as requested by 
the Senator from New York. 

The petition is as follows: 

JUNE 10, 1909. 


Hon. ELIHU ROOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


box manufac- 
turers ire efort which is 
being made in the interest of the lith spe trust to have the tariff on 
cigar labels, flaps, and bands incr aboye the gees high Dingley 

in iness and be in a position to 


ufacturers a 
fore! ci labels and bands, si wing clearly that on these articles 
the American lithographic industry eady 
protection under the existing law. By reason of being able to under- 
goods, the American factories engaged in making 
s, flaps, and bands already control at least nine-tenths of the 
business in the United States, which is surely enough. Any increase, 
even the slightest, will mean a monopoly for these few factories, and 
the high rates — they have ee in 3 Rona Kie 3 
are proposed for this very purpose. ey en advantage o 
unsatisfactory conditions in certain other parts of the lithographie in- 
dustry to have the rates increased without discrimination on these 
articles, which are already overtaxed. 

It may seem to you a small matter, but this one-tenth of imported 
cigar labels and bands is very important to us whether we use domestic 
goods or foreign goods in our business, since this remnant of — 
competition is the only check on the trust to prevent it from arbitrarily 
dictating terms and prices to the cigar manufacturers, reducing the 
quality of the goods and preventing the cigar manufacturers and 
box makers from obtaining the high-grade labels and bands which they 
consider essential to their industry. 

We beg that ' will use every effort to prevent any increase what- 


sell the fore 
label 


ley rates, and we upon you to use r en- 
deavors to obtain, if possi a reduction the existing rates: on labels 
(as ed from bands) since the ad valorem tax on labels is 
very h and not than one-tenth of the total importation con- 


sists of labels. 
The following schedule shows the pris duties and their ad valorem 
valents as well as the rates in proposed Aldrich bill with their 


„action, is signed o 
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ad valorem equivalents, and the rates which we petition to be adopted, 
with corresponding ad valorem equivalents : $ 


Per et. Cents. | Per ct. 
25 4 20 46 


. 57 
Bands, less than 8 colors 34} 20 23 
Labels, 8 or more colors 57 30 57 
Bands, 8 or more colors 881 30 83 
Labels, metal leaf 50 50 50 
Bands, metal leaf 36 5⁰ 33 


Bronze to be counted as two colors, as under the Dingley tariff. 

There are 5,265 cigar factories in New York State, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1908, manufactur- 
ing more than a billion and a half of cigars, besides a large number of 
cigar-box factories, and these factories employ many thousands of work- 
men. You will therefore see that the interest of New York State in 


this matter is a very large one and entitled to protection from the 


ey toe demands of a few lithographic factories. 

e beg that you will take up this question and prevent the Repub- 

lican party from making a mistake which will cost it many thousands of 

votes. This petition, owing to the shortness of time still remaining for 
ni * number of representative firms, but your 

assistance is asked for the interest of all the cigar and cigar-box 

manufacturers of the State of New York. 


Fitzpatrick & Diaper O'Connor & Elkenburgh, J. H. 
Broderick, J. J. Conway Tobacco Company, James 
McGaban & Brother, Quinn Brothers, Hess Brothers, 
geo E . Stevens, Metzner Brothers, 
B. Payn’s Sons’ Tobacco Company, Lawrence Goldberg, 
Dearstyno Brothers Tobacco mpany, George B. 
Russell & Sons, John A. Davison Cigar Box Factory, 
White Brothers, Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment that will be offered by the com- 
mittee, so far as the labels and flaps are concerned, will be the 
old Dingley rate. But as far as the bands are concerned, there 
is an advance upon them; and I will state also that the cigar 
makers themselves, or representatives from the cigar makers, 
admitted that the rate upon the bands was too low. The impor- 
tations show that. 

There is another thing which must be taken into consideration, 
and that is this: When the law was enacted, the bands came in 
in a square shape. The white part of the band was cut out or 
cut away from the printed part. But now they print them in the 
figure in the band and cut every particle of the weight of the 
paper outside of just the printed or lithographed part, and the 
weight of the band has been reduced almost half. It is for that 
reason that the cigar makers themselves admit that the rate is 
too low, and that is the reason why we advance the rate upon 
the bands. But on the flaps and labels the rates are the same as 
the Dingley rate. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question ? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Are the bands which accompany the foreign 
cigars printed also in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. On a foreign cigar? Oh, no. 

Mr. BACON. Is it a band which represents them as a for- 
eign cigar? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not represent them as a foreign 
cigar, but the band itself is a foreign band, and it is imported 
here because they want that particular kind of band. 

Mr. LODGE. They are imported in large sheets. 

Mr. BACON. I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. For use on American cigars. 

Mr. BACON. They are put upon American cigars and they 
are represented as American cigars? 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose 80. 

Nr. BACON. The bands, represent them as American cigars? 
t Mr. ALDRICH. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LODGE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BACON. That is the point. It is whether or not the 
bands imported from abroad are brought here for the purpose 
of imposition, by placing them upon domestic cigars and thus 
palming them off as foreign cigars. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose they put on any effigy or sign the 
maker desires. 

Mr. BACON. That is the point of the inquiry I made— 
whether those bands were bands printed abroad and represent- 
ing the cigars to which they are affixed to be foreign cigars. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never heard of any charge to that effect, even 
from the American lithographers. So I do not think it has ever 
been done. 

Mr. BACON. ‘Then there is no, or is there any, competition 
between these foreign bands and the domestic bands? 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, very strong competition, and of late 
years the importations have increased several hundred times 
over. 

Mr. BACON. Then it must be that these are bands for do- 
mestic cigars and are so represented. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said before. 

Mr. BACON. ‘That is the point I was after. . 

Mr. LODGE. That is it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I send to the desk and ask to have read a 
proposed amendment to paragraph 408. After it is read, I will 
ask that it may go over. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will you not have it printed? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Let it be printed in the Recorp and as an 
amendment. 

; The SECRETARY. In lieu of the substitute for paragraph 408 
nsert : 


408. Pictu calendars, cards, labels, fla cigar bands, placards, 
and other articles, composed wholly or in chief value of paper litho- 
graphically printed in whole or in part from stone, metal, or material 
other than gelatin (except boxes, views of American scenery or objects, 
and music, and illustrations when forming part of a esos or 
newspaper, or of bound or unbound books, accompanying the same, not 
specialy ee for in this section), shall pay duty at the following 
rates: Is and — printed in less an eight colors (bronze 
printing to be counted as two colors), but not printed in whole or in 

rt in metal leaf, 20 cents per pound; cigar bands of the same num- 

r of colors and printings, 30 cents per pound; labels and flaps printed 
in eight or more colors, but not printed in whole or in part in metal 
leaf, 30 cents per pound; cigar bands of the same number of colors and 
printings, 40 cents ne pound; labels and flaps, printed in whole or in 
part in metal leaf, 50 cents per pound; cigar bands, printed in whole 
or in part in metal leaf, 55 cents per pound; all labels, flaps, and bands 
not exceeding 10 square inches cutting size in dimensions it em 
or die cut, shall py the same rate of duty as hereinbefore provided 
for cigar bands o e same number of colors and printings (but no 
extra duty shall be assessed on labels, flaps, and bands for embossing 
or die cutting) ; booklets, 7 cents per pound; books of paper or other 
material for children's use, not ex ing in weight 24 ounces each, 
6 cents per 8 fashion magazines or periodicals, printed in whole 
or in part by lithographic process, or decorated by hand, 8 cents 
per pound; booklets, decorated in whole or in part by hand or b 
spraying, whether or not lithographed, 15 cents per pound; decal- 
comanias in ceramic colors, weighing not over 100 pounds per thousand 
sheets 20 by 30 inches in dimensions, 70 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem; weighing over 100 pounds per thousand sheets 20 
by 30 inches in dimensions, 22 cents * pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem; if backed with metal leaf, 65 cents per pound; all other 
decalcomanias, except toy decalcomanias, 40 cents per pound; but all 
the foregoing, if containing less than one-half of 1 inch margin on 
any side, shall pay in addition to the rates herein provided, 10 per 
cent ad valorem; all other articles than those hereinbefore specifically 
1 for in this paragraph, not exceeding eight one-thousandths of 

inch in thickness, 20 cents per pound; ex ing eight and not ex- 
ceeding 8 one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness, and less than 
35 square inches cutting size in dimensions, 84 cents per pound; ex- 
ceeding 35 square inches cutting size in dimensions, 8 cents per pound 
and in addition thereto on all of said articles exceeding eight and no 
exceeding aboot f one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness, if either die 
cut or embo one-half of 1 cent per pound; if both die cut and 
embossed, 1 cent per pound; exceeding twenty one-thousandths of 1 
inch in thickness, 6 cents per pound: Provided, That in the case of 
articles hereinbefore specified the thickness which shall determine the 
rate of duty to be imposed shall be that of the thinnest material found 
in the article; but for the purposes of this paragraph the thickness of 
3 mounted or pasted upon paper, cardboard, or other ma- 
terlal shall be the combined thickness of the lithograph and the founda- 
tion on which it is mounted or pasted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and the paragraph passed over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For paragraph 409 we have no substitute, 
but I ask to amend the paragraph in line 11 by striking out, 
after the word “three,” the words “and one-half.” 

The Secretary. On page 165 in the committee amendment, 
line 11, after the word “three,” strike out the words “and 
one-half,” so as to read “3 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph as amended will be agreed to. 

Mr. PILES, I should like to look into the matter. I have 
had some communications on the subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator desires to have it go over 
until to-morrow, I am willing. 

Mr. PILES. I should like to have it go over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. Then I will ask that paragraph 
410 be agreed to. 
Mr. BROWN. 

committee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 165, line 26, after the words “ad 
valorem,” insert the words I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 165, paragraph 411, in line 25, 
after the words “ad valorem” and the semicolon, insert “ card- 
board and bristol board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Paragraph 410 has been 
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The SECRETARY. On page 166, line 2, after the word “ bang- | regalia, the paraphernalia, and so forth, of fraternal or beneficial 


ing,” insert “ with paper back or composed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have an amendment to paragraph 412, 
in regard to view cards, which I send to the desk to be read. I 
shall not ask to have it acted upon to-night, but I ask that it 
may be printed with a view of having it brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY. With the Senator's permission, since he has 
asked that the amendment be printed, I ask the Senator 
whether or not the committee has agreed to make any changes 
in paragraph 405; and if so, has the Finance Committee reported 
the amendments to the Senate and have they been printed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will take that matter up 
to-night, and I hope we will be able to report an amendment 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CLAY. It is an important paragraph, and I have had 
many inquiries from my State in regard to it. I think we ought 
to know what amendment the committee agrees on, so that we 
may have it before us before it will be necessary to act upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee will take up that matter 
to-night and try to report the amendment to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 412, strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon and the following: 


Views of any landscape, scene, building, place, or han elg in the 


United States, on cardboard or paper, not thinner than eight one- 
thousandths of 1 inch, by whatever process printed or produ includ- 
ing those wholly or in part produced by either lithographic or photo- 
elatin process, except show cards and panels, occup square 
nches or less of surface per view, bound or unbound, or any other 
form, 15 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; thinner than 
eight one-thousandths of 1 inch, $2 per thousand. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to offer an amendment to paragraph 657, 
to make it read correctly. We did not get it right. I want to 
strike out “regalia and gems,” so that this paragraph will be- 
gin with the word “ Statuary,” with a capital S, and read “ Stat- 
uary, and casts of sculpture, for use as models or for art or 
educational purposes only; then insert “regalia and gems; ” 
then at the end of the paragraph, line 24, insert “ rosaries not 
composed wholly or in part of gold or precious stones.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 117, line 5, paragraph 334, the 30 
per cent ad valorem should be made 35 per cent ad valorem. 
The bill, as it passed the House, put flax, and so forth, on the 
free list, and the committee recommended that it be restored to 
the dutiable list. The Senate has voted in accordance with 
their suggestion. It was the intention of the committee to 
restore the duties, or some of the duties, on yarns and cloths to 
the rates which they bore under the old law, when there was a 
duty upon flax. But this one was omitted. It should be 35 per 
cent instead of 30 on yarns finer than No. 5. 

The SECRETARY. On page 117, paragraph 334, line 5, strike out 
the word “ thirty“ and insert “ thirty-five,” so that it will read: 


If finer than 5 lea or number, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer an amendment, to be inserted at the 
appropriate place in the administrative paragraphs of the bill. 
I think there is no objection to it. It is similar to the provisions 
in the existing law in reference to the St. Johns and St. Croix 
rivers in Maine. I offer it as an amendment, to be acted upon 
now, to be inserted at the proper place in the bill when it is 
made up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may go into the free list, and we will put 
it in the right place hereafter. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; put it at the end of the free list now, and 
it can be put in at the proper place when they make up the bill 
finally. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 

That the produce of the forests of the State of Minnesota upon the 
Rainy River and its tributaries owned by American citizens and sawed 
or hewed or mechanically ground in the Province of Ontario by Ameri- 
can citizens, the same being otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in 
part, shall be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, 


under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time prescribe. 


Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to that; it is the same 
provision that applies to the St. Croix River and the St. Johns 
River, in Maine. It may be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKETT. The Senate was on paragraph 657 a moment 
ago. I want to suggest an amendment in there, including the 


organizations. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are included now, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think so. 

Mr. BURKETT. I have understood they were, but I have 
had some correspondence with the heads of some of those organ- 
izations, and they fear they are not included, and ask that they 
be enumerated. r 

Mr. GALLINGER. They ought to go in. 

Mr. BURKETT. I have understood they were intended to be 
included, and I think, perhaps, there would be no objection to 
inserting in line 15 the words “fraternal or beneficial organiza- 
tions,” or “ societies.” “ Fraternal and beneficial associations ” 
probably would be better. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let it come in in line 15. 

Mr. ROOT. I suggest that it is a little dangerous to specify 
any organization. Here is a provision which has been the sub- 
stance of the law for a long time. It has been applied gener- 
ally to a certain number of organizations, and it is a dangerous 
thing to specify one lest you exclude the others. 

Mr. BACON. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
New York that we set the precedent when we specified certain 
kinds of plum trees. 

Mr. ROOT. I understand the Senator from Kansas has dis- 
covered what that plum tree is. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will not name any particular organization. 

Mr. LODGE. Such as the Masonic order—— 

Mr. BURKETT. No; I shall not ask the insertion of the 
name of any particular organization. I have a letter from the 
head of an organization suggesting that they have had trouble 
with Canada over this matter—the admission of their parapher- 
nalia there—and that if the words could be put in it would re- 
lieve the situation. The special order that I have in mind is 
that of the Modern Woodmen, I will say. The head of that 
organization wrote me. 

Mr. LODGE. Fraternal associations. 

Mr. BURKETT. Fraternal and beneficial associations, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Societies or associations.” 

Mr. LODGE. I want to say that my understanding of this 
paragraph is that the regalias of these orders—Masonic orders 
and the other orders—all come in free under this paragraph. 
I did not suppose any would be excluded. If it needs amend- 
ment, it ought to be in that direction. 

Mr. BURKETT. I will be glad if this matter could go over, 
and I can sit down with the Senator in a moment and get the 
proper wording. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. If the Senator will let it go over, 
and if an amendment is necessary, we can agree on its proper 
wording. 


REPORT UPON GERMAN MANUFACTURES, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the message and the accom- 
panying correspondence be printed as a document. 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment. I should like to inquire if the 
present occupant of the chair can give the Senate any informa- 
tion as to when that German report will be laid before the 
Senate? ae 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the German report which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has in mind was printed eight or ten days 
ago, or two weeks perhaps. I have been expecting to have the 
attention of the Senate called to it by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. There was a little pamphlet printed, that was 
prepared by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; the report itself has been printed. 

Mr. STONE. The entire report? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought it had been received. I was not 
certain about it. It seems Iam mistaken. The translation has 
not been completed, It is in the hands of the State Department 
for translation. 

Mr. STONE. Can the Senator give me any information that 
will enlighten me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will try to have some by to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that as this correspondence is not at all voluminous it be printed 
in the Rxconb as well as in the form of a document (S. Doc. No. 
99). It might take several days to get the document. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I think that is a good suggestion, and 
I include it in my request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire is agreed to, 


or between 
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To the Senate: 


In response to the Senate’s resolution of June 4, 1909, re- 
questing the President, “if not incompatible in his judgment 
with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate copies of all 
the correspondence which passed between the Department of 
State and the German Government, or between any representa- 
tive of the United States and officials of the German Govern- 
ment, having relation to the report upon German manufactures 
furnished by the German Government to the United States,“ 
I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers. 

Wma. H. Tarr. 


Tue WHITE HoUsE, June 16, 1909. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State, to whom was referred 
the er adopted by the Senate on June 4, 1909, requesting the 
8 not — — in his jud: with the publie in- 

“to . to the Senate copies of the correspondence which 

between the Department of State and the German Government, 
any representative of the United States and officials of = 
German Cores ha relation to the report spon n German ma 
factures furnished by the German Government to United States,” 
oe honor to submit herewith the coples requested and to report 
as 

Toward ‘the end of the first session of the Sixtieth Congress, the 
oe of eee by resolution, authorized the Committee on 

Ways and Means to sit during the recess of C 
information pie United States government 
as it might see fit looking to the preparation o 
revision of the tart 

On June 1, 1908, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

addressed the President in the fol terms: 

It is the desire of the committee to o n information from the 
various resentatives abroad in to the cost of production, 
including the eae of labor, rates o —— and so f and the 
committee wi very glad to have the cooperation of the State 
tec woe” prvi in order to obtain this 3 When reports are 
received from the various representatives of the Government abroad, 


suc 


it will be necessa 2 tabulated. If these reports can 
be placed at the disposal of the committee as soon — received, we 
could then take measures for their tabulation, wand it is desirable that 
the committee be authorized to call upon any bureau of the Department 

of Commerce and Labor for Sia pu 
The letter was zaa to the Secretary of State, 
of whose direction a circular patterns D Bureau 
of Trade Relations of the Department of “State, ition with 
the clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means the Bureau of 
Labor of the Department of Commerce and Labor, calling upon the 
consular officers te prepare and transmit at the earliest practicable 
date a report containing answers to certain e concerning indus- 
tries, labor conditions, cost of production, ces, exports to the United 
States, and foreign tariffs. prea why a copy of which is among 
the papers submitted, 2 not confined to the consular officers in Ger- 
but was sent all the principal American consular officers 

out the world. ren ioe 


—— at Berlin 3 
80 eee beg the information sought b 

ys tee as related to cost of production coul best 
be obtained Soreness the diplomatic channel, the American ambassador 
at Berlin, fay: tienen instructions from the department, presented the 
matter to the German Government. That Government responded favor- 
ably eit obtained the information on the unders that the names 

of the individual establishments furnishing it would not be disclosed 
—. that the information would not be used for administrative purposes. 

The information thus courteously furnished by the German Govern- 
ment was received by the department In duplicate, one — through the 
American ambassador at Berlin and the other through the 7 4 am- 
bassador at Washington. The rtment was thus enabled to ya 
set not only to the Committee on Ways and Means, but to ‘the 


Committee on Finance as well. 

This was the situation when, on May 25, 1909, the Senate reso- 
lution, requested the President, if no incompatible, in his A 
with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate the statement of the 
German Government or its officers in relation to the wages paid to Ger- 
man workmen, for the use of the in connection with its con- 


the Department of State to the 
This report was transmitted to 
1909. Later on that day the 
of State from the Committec 
the President to the Senate in 
they are now before that body. 


Committee on Finance of the Senate. 
the Senate by the President on May 28. 
papers were returned to the De 
on Finance and were transmitted 
* 2 ee an 
0. subm 
j Hvuntineron WILSON, 
Acting Secretary — State. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 15, 1909. 


BIST OF PAPERS. 


Circular instruction to American consular oere June 15, 1908. 
„„ consul-general at Berlin) Mr. Bacon, No. 
t * 1 


ore Adee to Mr. Cortelyou, October “38 1908. 
Mr. Cortelyou to Mr. , November 9, 1908. 
Mr. Bacon to Mr. Hill, November 18, 1908. 
Guenther (consul-general at Frankfort) to Mr. Bacon, November 


4 505 
Roor to Mr. Guenther, No. 305, December 18, 1908, 
ME: HI fo Me Boge No eh 164, December 2 T 

. Hill er’ ot Mareh 909. 
Count von Bernstorff Knox, Maren 


178, 


a bill for the 


Count yon Bernstorff to Mr. Knox, April p 1909. 
Mr. Wilson to Count von Bernstorff, . 48, April 23, 1900 
Mr. Wilson to Mr. Hi 23, 1909. 


ay @ 1000. 


In reply ae: to file No. 13911. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, June 15, 1908. 


Mr. Hill to Mr. Knox, 


To the American Consular Officers. 

GENTLEMEN: The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives having been authorized ta sit during the recess of Con- 
gress and to gather such information, through government agents or 
otherwise, as to tt may seem fit lookin —— the preparation of a bill 
for the revision fh the tariff of the United States, you are instructed, 
a — oot of its chairman, the Hon. Sereno E. Payyxe, Member of 

pare and transmit, at the earliest —— date, a 
. In ore duplicate te, containing answers to the follow questions: 
1. INDUSTRIES.. 


(1) Describe 5 the i. ores industries of your respective dis- 
tricts, specifying, in the manu: es, the kind of goods man- 

— Ra in — — the articles produced; in mining, the product 
min 

285 Principal foreign markets of a products as are exported in 
considerable quantities from your district. 
Sourees of raw ma is used by the manufacturing industries 


4) Mention any noteworthy changes that have taken Sr in the 
various manufa industries of your district since 1 and ex- 
plain the causes, 


II. LABOR CONDITIONS. 


(1) The 2 desires to obtain the prevailing rates of wages, 
the hours of labor day, and the days usually worked week, In 
— mand in Sehedule A inclosed herewith. vix 


ble. 

Care should be taken that data are reported only for regular journey- 
men in the trades to which sueh term applies. For example, bakers 
(bread). should not include bakers’ helpers, laborers, apprentices, or 
any persons employed — a bakery who are not journeymen bakers. 
Miners’ laborers are called for — Notes are desired concerning 
farm laborers, 1 the Bongo tended and the kind of work done. Ex- 
tended notes are desired for coffee, rice, and sugar raising. The rates 
stated in the schedule proper should be for ordinary farm labor. If 
materially different rates are pald according to the season of the year, 
the facts should be noted. 

The customary days worked per week are asked for each occupation. 
The — — — to ascertain the extent to which there is no rest day dur- 
ing the wee! 

Under Hours worked per day“ oo the hours usually worked on 
the regular full day. If shorter hours are worked on any 5 — of the 
week—for example, r —.— should be elear! o — ina 
pore “Hours worked should be int ted as in the United States, 

€, the hours the employees are —ç ty and prennon at work. 
Steal, 1 lunch, or general resting time should not included as hours 
work 

Fader “Rate of wages or yore: on full time“ enter the Stn 
wages for a full day’s works | or a full week's work, inserting t 
day or week after the word “ 2 If there is a ra p rn ray Boon 
general low rate to a general high rate, the low and rates may be 
given, but they should be followed always by the average rate; that is, 
— Livi obtained by adding rates of the several em 1 2 nd dividing 

m by the number of employees. Extreme and low rates . 
hien apt exceptional rather than representative should not be entered 
gratuities allowed in addition to rates shown should 


as high and low rates. 

Perquisites. and 
be set forth fully in not with estimates as to their valne. 

(2) To what extent is (a) female labor and (b) child labor employed 
in the different mamafa. industries of your district? 

(3) Describe briefly the general condition of the working 5 poppe in 
your district; cost and style of li ; their homes, food. 
and — ability to accumulate som: for old age or sickness. The 
departm: t desir uestion shall give a com- 
and affecting labor in 


n these tions may be 
e United States. 


HII. COST OF PRODECTION. 


t Is desired to obtain the cost of production of each of the articles 
heed in the Tollowine, list, and, fn addition, of any other articles that 
are exported in considerable quantities from your district to the United 


States: 

Automoblles; brass ; brushes; buttons; coupets and rugs; 
cement ; coal-tar colors and dyes; soda, nitrate of; e oeolate; clocks 
watches; 5 prenh coke; cocoa, prepared ; coffee; copper 
peepee. hare, lates ; "cork, manufactures. of; Cotton— 
cotton cloth, knit 5 — sand osiery, laces; china, porcelain, parian, 
and bisque ware; fertilizers; fibers flax fiber, _ hemp 5 —.— ues fiber ; 
8 linen goods ; fish, cured or preserved; glass, window ; glass, 
bottles; glassware; fruit, prepared or 322 hair; hats; india- 
rubber Goods; iron ore; — manufactures of—pig iron, bar iron, steel 
ingots, bl ete. tin and terne lates, ea a rails, cutlery, machinery, 
— jewelry; lead ore: lead. pig and. bar: tathan and hides: 
matting; dairy p: roducts—butter, cheese; musical instruments; oil- 
eloths; paint; paper ; neils ; 5 rice milling; shoes; silk 
throwing ; silk goods ne quarrying ; liquors—malt liquors, distilled 
liquors, wines abr a making, sugar refining ; oes tobacco, 
chewing and smoking, ci ; toys; vegetables, ft preserved ; 
wood, manufactures of — cutting, lumber mills, wood dul; woolen 

and s wool seouring. 
You are instructed to obtain this ſutormatlon from the producing 
8 in your istrict git from any other sources that may be 


available to you. Blank copies of serenan onin B are th, 
upon which you are instructed to make re 

name of the establishment will net be di disclosed. It is needed 
only for identifi ease of further correspondence. The article 
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should be stated specifically; as, ladies’ fine shoes, unbleached cotton 
8. 


sheetings, Bessemer steel rail 

The cost may be shown in some cases for one article, but erally it 
will be given for a quantity, as 1 ton (2,240 Ibs.), 1 1, yards, etc. 

Care should be taken to describe each article accurately and com- 
pletely, in order that it may be r from the description. Con- 
sideration should be given to quali style, s' finish, fineness of 
goods, etc. For example, in textiles give the number of yarn used in 
weft and warp, the 77 — to the inch of warp and weft, weight per 
square yard and grade of material used. When practicable, submit a 
sample or a picture of the article produced. 

In the best regulated establishments cost sheets are frequently worked 
2 hen sheets should be inquired for and used in preparing the 
8c es. 

Printed or written matter available relating to the subject should be 
submitted with the schedules. 

When single articles are produced the getting of cost should be easy. 
When several articles are being produced at the same time in an estab- 
lishment the task will be more difficult, and a 8 estimate may 
have to be made for the particular article reported. 

The year for which the figures are prar should be stated, preferably 
the latest for which data are available. 

The period on which the cost is based should be, if possible, not less 
than three months; it need not exceed one S rn 

The two items a and g are vital and without replies thereto these 
schedules will be of no value; b to f may be combined if not obtainable 
separately; h, i, and j are wanted, if obtainable. 

—— cost of material means the cost as delivered at the establish- 
ment. > 

The cost shown at g means the money actually expended in produc- 
ing the article itself. The total at g should show what the article 
could be.sold for at the establishment without either profit or loss on 
the items named from a to fi 

The grand total at * should not include profit or loss, but show only 
cost for items a to f and h to j. 

In one factory material may be recelyed in more finished form than 

another. The facts should be set forth under 8 of material, 
as one factory making cotton cloth may start from the bale of cotton, 
the other may buy its yarn and weave only. The quality of the ma- 
terial should be described as fully as the article produced. It is de- 
sired that your own statement shall accompany each schedule, giving 
Our opinion as to the probable correctness of the statements on the 
schedule. 
In filling out the schedule t care should be exercised to observe 
that the cost of items in in y 8 be for the quantity of the articles 
stated in inquiry 5. For example, if inquiet 5 reports 1,000 yards for 
which cost is shown, item a under inqu 8 should report the cost of 
the labor in producing 1,000 yards. 


IV. PRICES. 


(1) Prices at date of your report in the currency of the country and 
in the United States equivalents of the necessaries of life and of in- 
dustry, such as articles of clothing, tools and 3 hardware, 
Mace, y and medicines, and raw materials for manufacture. 

(2) If these prices have been affected 3 by the tariffs of 
the country in the last few years enumerate the articles and state to 
what extent prices have been affected. 


V. EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES, 


(1) Give comparative itemized statement of quantities and values of 
declared exports of merchandise from your ct to the United States 
for the calendar years 1897 and 1907, showing the increase or decrease 
In any particular item. 

?) hat effect, if any, has the present tariff of the United States 
had upon exportations from your district to the United States? 

(3) Are there any items in the list of declared exports for 1907 that 
would be increased to any considerable ecm in your opinion, if the 
existing American duties thereon were reduced? 

(4) Are there any articles of merchandise not appearing in the list 
of declared exports from your district which would probably be exported 
to the United States if the American duties were lower than at present? 


VI. FOREIGN TARIFFS. 
1 
whl 


Transmit a copy of the pops customs tariff of the coun in 

you are stationed, with all amendments up to date, including 

export duties, if any, as well as import duties, the customs regulations, 

and any bounty legislation relating to export of domestic products in 

the country of your official residence. is material may be sent as 

rinted in the 1 ge of the country. In case an accurate English 
ranslation exists, it should be sent with the original text. 

(2) Transmit a complete statement of the octroi and other local 
charges, other than regular customs duties, imposed on goods of foreign 
origin entering into consumption in your district. 

In order to avoid needless duplication, the information relative to 
foreign tariffs need be furnished only by the consul-general or consul 
stationed at the capital of each country or colony, or, in the absence of 
such officer, by the consul-general or consul stationed at the principal 
commercial city of the country or colony. 

The department desires that your report in answer to this circular 
instruction shall present a comprehensive, clear, and accurate picture of 
the general industrial conditions prevailing in your district. It should be 
transmitted to the department as soon as practicable in order that it 
may be placed at the disposition of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in time to afford opportunity for study and analysis of the material 
prior to the opening of the Congress in December, 1908. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant (for the Secretary of State), 
WILBUR J. Cann, Chief Clerk. 
Inclosures : Schedules, 


SCHEDULE A. 
WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 
Name of officer: > 
Official title: 
Station: 


Prevailing conditions as to wages and hours of labor at 
190—, in 5 occupations. 
Source of information: — 


in 


earnings on 
full time. 
(Note all 

gratuities.) 


g: 
Clothing factory: 
Sewers, hand 


Iron blowers, Bessemer... 
Iron heaters, bar iron. 
Iron rollers: 


Jigger men, pottery. 
Laborers on street, hired by eity. 


iber: 
ppers and sawyers in forest 
umber mil 


. 


HERE pee 


Cotton spinners.—-.._........... 5 
Ar 
‘Woolen spinner. = 
Cotton een -S 
PR WOR TOT ee 
Woolen weavers 
Woodworking-machine tenders 


2 See instruction as to this occupation. 
d Sewing linings to uppers, machine work. 


SCHEDULE B. 
COST OF PRODUCTION, 


Name of officer: 
Official title: * 
Station: — 


2. Locality: v 

3. Name of establishment: 8 
4. Article produced: s 

5. Quantity of article for which cost is shown: 
5 Complete description of article: 
8. 


. 


. Year and length of period on which cost is based: ———, 
Items of cost: 2 


Oost for quantity 
named in question 5. 


(a) Cost ot FFC 
(b) Cost of materials, net 

(e) Officials and elerks 
(d) Fuel or water power (specify Which) 
8 Supplies and repairs.. 


. ͤ ͤ ͤEl—... SCRA eee, Pee eee 
(g) Total actual cost (a to ) e Sy 


(h) Interest on investment (— per cent) 
(i). Depreciation (— per cent) 
(j) Insur: 


ANCE. ne a eee: 


(x) Grand total of cost (g to j)------.-----------..--.|---_---------___-——. 
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9. Description of material used and extent to which manufactured 
when received at this establishment : 
10. Actual 88 riene in 2 named in question (lees 
11. To 3 r in period: 
Males 19 and —.. PERE eC 
Females 16 — over. 
Children under 16__ 


ee SENSES 
number of persons ; employed during period : 
16 and over 
Females 16 and over 
Children under 


12. Avera: 


Motel. 26s. 


No. 178. 
AMERICAN CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
Berlin, Germany, September 10, 1908. 
To the honorable the ASSISTANT SECREPARY or Srarn, 
Washington. 

Sm: Referring to department's circular instruction of June 15 
last (File No. T3911), “Industrial conditions In foreign countries,” 
I have the honor to state that, in my opinion, the most effective ag 

of obtaining accurate and trustworthy information necessary to fur- 

nish the date asked for under Article III of said circular, “Cost of 
production,” would be to cooperate with the German chambers of 
commerce. 

Under the exis commercial agreemen the United States 
and Germany (Pa letter of the POTAS of State to the imperial 
German 2 at Washington of . 2, 1907), the confidential 
agents of the Treasury Department in th vestigations of questions 
bearing customs administrations, are — wie to act in con- 

of the districts in which the 


proached by a foreign outsi 

I have personally seen the president and secretary of the Berlin 
chamber, and both of these officers have informed me that they would 
aid me in the delicate and difficult task of but thae thelr costs of uc- 
tion of certain manufacturers, bu ir organization be- 
ing a semiofficial one, under the administration of the ministry of 
rmission would have to be obtained from the higher au- 
nofficially I called upon one i the officials of the minis 

1 e desired permission could be obtained. He sta 


sult his 
from the gentleman on whom I had called, i 15 whi 
the matter was of great impo it should be 
tion of the 5 ul ear 28 
In à recent conversation with M r ambassador, 
with me that the aes if not ena 1 method of obtaining th the 
desired information would be through the c mbe of commerce, and 
that if the department was in favor of this he 
would send a note to the imperial fore 


bers of commerce be to render the necessar: ce to 
American consular officers in their endeavors to obtain reliable and 
accurate data relating to the costs of production in Germany. 

I would a 3838 ask the department, if the suggestion 
that the chambers of commerce be requested 
meets with 5 that cable instructions be sent to Ambassador 
Hill to the overtures to the German Government. 


necessary © 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. M. THACKARA, Consul-General, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 31, 1908. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE TREASURY. 


Sır: Referring to a circular instruction issued by the 3 to 
all American consular offi under date of June 15, irecting 
them to procure and transmit certain information for the use of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives in 
connection with the proposed revision by the Congress of the tariff of 
the United States, copy of which circular is melosed herewith for the 
confidential information of your department, I have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith copy of a dispatch from the American consul-general at 
Berlin, Germany, dated September 10, 1908, relative to the 
cooperation of en consular officers with the German cham 
commerce in obtaining costs of production in Germany. It is 

sted therein that the American ambassador at Berlin — . 

e the matter up with the German Government, invitin 2 
tlon of the German chambers of commerce with the E, stated 

The department vue be 3 to haye an expression of youe 
views as the nemete hg the plan proposed in th 
inclosed dispatch. nn ‘ear y reply would much ap reciated. 

I have tor honor to be, sir, your obedient servan 

ALVEX A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Inclosures: 1. Circular to consular officers, June 15, 1908. 2. Dis- 
= No. 178, September 10, 1908, from American consulate-general at 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 9, 1908. 
The honorable the SECRETARY oF STATE. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge recel 
3ist ultimo, tting, for an expression o views, a copy of a 
communication from the consul-general at Berlin, which, referring to 
the State Department's circular of June 15 last, t, calling for data of costs 
of production for the Ways and Means Commi . that the 
German foreign office be uested to ask th mmerce to 


of your letter of the 


req! 
cooperate with the American officers in — such data. 


The importance of the matter ap the course proposed 
the -general, which is dou soubtiens tes the one t calculated to ob- 
tain the desired i It ted, however. t the overtures 
made to the nt De 28 be accompanied assurances that the 
names of in ts will mot be osed and that the 


establishmen 
information sought is for the ative branch, not for the use of the 
customs officers under section 8 K the customs administrative act. 
* 

Gro. B. CORTELY . 
No tosh Co: ‘ov, Secretary 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1908. 


The Hon. ras = HILL, 
American A „Berlin. 


Sm: The eee incloses hi ee copy of a dlspate 
American consul ral at Berlin, in which, referring to 
ment's circular of June 15, calling for data on costs of 
the Ways and Means Co Committee, 
office be requested to ask the 
the American consular officers in 


from the 
he depart- 
roduction for 


on. 
Understanding that that have advocated this course in your conference 
with the consul-gen the department authorizes you, in the exercise 


of ar sox dgment as to its cy, to present the matter to the 
German vernment, with assurances, however, that the names of the 
indu: establishments will not be disclosed and that the information 


sought is for the l Pepe branch and not for the use of customs offi- 


— of the United tes under section 8 of our customs ative 
a 

I am, sir, ° 

Your obedient servant, ROBERT BACON, 
e eee Secretary. 

Inclosures: 1. gE from 9 neral, No. 178, 
September 10, 1908. 2. Secretary of the 3 —.— to retary of State, 
November 9, 1908. 


No. 580. 
AMERICAN CONSULATR-GENERAL, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, November 28, 1908. 
The honorable ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: On October 9, 1908, I r a letter to each of the chambers 
of commerce in my consular „those at ort, Bingen 
Offenbach, Aschaffenburg, Darmstadt, Cassel, Wiesbaden, Mainz, Bin 
Coblenz, ‘Trier, and Limburg, stating that I would be under great obl 
oo 4 I could ve answers to certain questions contained un er 
1 and 2 (Industries and Labor — — — e circular of 
og Ra ye EA E ene te ane 
these questions for 
a bill for the revision of the 
commerce addressed I received only six of them, the 
chamber of commerce at Aschaffenburg stating, under date of October 
30, that they were not in a position to make answers; the chamber of 
commerce at Darmstadt, which, under date of November 2, sent me the 
annual report of the Hessian Chambers of Commerce, and stated that 

to 1 except in a very unsatis- 
onan Sige believed it best not to attempt 
it. The chamber of commerce of this’ ay Ab wrote me on November 19 
that in answer of letter of October 9 tted not to be able 


original of commerce at 
oF endach I transmitted to the department with my report of October 


. tam tn very polite TENDAI tO call ak the oie 
o! anguage, 

with reference to a —.— of Page dential nature. 

at once, and was told that the office had 


f h vailabl ed fo inf lt = information t th 
such were a e. was info: a regre! e 
could not do so, as the necessa. nue was oe — — except pach 


I was also info t in fu 1 information from the cham- 
bers of commerce or other public authorities should be procured through 
the diplomatie channel. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your ent servant, RICHARD GUENTHER, 
Consul-General. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Parsia 18, 1908. 
RICHARD G Esq., 
American Consul-Genera 


Sin: I haye to acknowledge the receipt of posi 


dispatch, No. 580, of 
the 28th ultimo, * information the cost ot f production, 
price of 2 etc. 


In repli; 1 oe to say that the ambassador at Berlin has been duly 
instruct to approaching the German Government in the 
mab, at the gone the — at Berlin. 


sir, 
88 obedient seryant (for the Secretary of State), 
W. J. Cann, Chief Clerk. 


No. 164. 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED 1 20 
Berlin, December 11, 
The Hon. ELIHU R 
Secretary of “state, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the recept of the department’s 
9 we ae * ee nt 555 the 9 of my 
udgmen 0 ex enc; o presen e German vernmen 
a request that the German German chambe bers of commerce cooperate with our 
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age of production e 
o costs o uction 
of June 15 last for the use for the Commi on 


with a view to securing the data re- 
the ts circular 
ays and Means of 


belleved, leave the whole matter in a better iti 
would be by showing that no secret inqui on has 
will also exclude . of complaint that our Government has 
employed untrustwo 17 data, since it will have employed all that can 
be obtained through official channels. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
< Davip J. HILL, 


No. 193. (To accompany dispatch No. 164.) 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Berlin, December 10, 1908. 
The undersigned American ambassador has the honor to inform his 
excellency the im German secretary of state for foreign affairs 
that the Government of the United States of America, being about to 
consider the revision of its customs tariff, desires to obtain such au- 
thentie information as will best aid it in making such chan 


pom, and, it is 
hoped, with the cooperation of the various chambers of commerce. The 
undersigned therefore has the honor to lay before his excellency the 
request of his Government that the permission of the Im al German 
Government be given to the chambers of commerce in the Empire to 
cooperate with the consular officers of the United States in this matter, 
and that the assurance may be communicated to the chambers of com- 
merce, and through them to the varlous producers concerned, that the 
information sought is for the 1 tive branch, and not for the use of 
eustoms officers of the United States under section 8 of our customs 
administrative act. The mere a pet is also authorized to say that the 
names of the Industrial establishments furnishing the information de- 
sired will be treated confidentially and not disclosed. 

The undersigned avails himself of the opportunity to renew to his ex- 
cellency the assurance of his highest consideration. 


DaviD J. HILI, 
To his Excellency HERR VON SCHOEN 
Imperial Sceretury of State for Foreign Affairs, etc. 


No. 254. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Berlin, March 27, 1909. 
The Hon. P. C ` N 


l. KNOX. 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. O. 
Sim: With reference to the department's unnumbered instruction of 
November 18, 1908 (file No. —), authorizing me to endeavor to secure 
through the Zoga office the data as to costs of production in Ger- 
many, called for by the department's circular instruction of June 15, 
1908, for the use of the Ways and Means Committee, I have the honor 
to inform you that I have this morning received a note from the foreign 
office, of which a copy with translation is inclosed herewith, trans- 
mitting the data in question, which have been collected by the various 
German governments through the chambers of commerce and from indi- 
vidual firms. It will also observed that the chambers of commerce 
have examined the reports of the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee and take exception to the accuracy and completeness of the 
material there presented. 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, Davip J. HILL. 


Accompanying: 1. The German minister for foreign affairs to Mr, 
Hill, March 28, 1909. 2. One set of the du 8 
8 i plicate inclosures accom- 


(To accompany dispatch No. 254.) 


Translation of a note from the Imperial German i 
March 25, 1909. 1 Foreign Office, dated 


FOREIGN OFFICE. 


in supplement to the note of the fo office dated Jan 18 
No. teu 85, the 2 has the honor to inform is Excell 
* Hill, am or extraordinary 
federal —— gations Sag 5 lected 
rnmen 
which is inclosed in @uplicats. “to ether with 
embroidery (in an envelope, Schedule L). 


e undersigned begs to make the following remarks on the subject: 
The chambers of commerce and industrial associations in collecting 
the material have consulted the protocols of the tariff hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and of the American House of Repre- 
and have examined the statements contained therein relative 
roduction in Germany. This examination has led to 
ons to the statements 


e 
German wages the lowest rates have been taken; the increase in cos 
of German production by social burdens has been left out of considera- 
tion; the comparison rrd absolute earnings gives an inaccurate impres- 
sion, because the work accomplished by American laborers is perceptibly 
greater than that of the German laborers, partly in itself and partly 
through the more comprehensive employment of machine work; the 
Ww for piecework to be used for the manufacture of the separate 
article are calculated, the difference between the German and American 
wages is perceptibly less than would appear from the statements con- 
cern! wages on time; in comparing wages on time attention should 
be pald to the fact that it is customary in America to discharge a large 
number of the laborers in times of economic depression, and under cer- 
tain eireumstances to stop work wholly, while in Germany the em- 
ployers restrict as far as ble the discharge of workmen and they 
use all ible means to keep the workmen in employment even during 
Sepression in business. It is often in Germany the case that old work- 
men who are no longer wholly capable continue to be cp be under 
full wages. A number of firms which complained of insufficient tariff 
protection befcre the Committee on Ways and Means underbid German 
manufacturers in the interior market of Germany as well as in the 
American market (cf., among the inclosures the printed document rela- 
tive to duties on productions of lithography, pp. 6 and 7, and the two 
inclosures belonging — ange? 8 In many cases inaccurate statements 
have been made concerning the extent and duration of female and child 
labor, in contradiction to fhe regulations now in force in ype a, 
As regards the last point, reference should be made to the statutory 
regulations concerning female and child labor in Germany (Reichs- 
tzblatt No. 14, April 2, 1903, and supplement to No. 2 of the Min- 
alblatt der Handels und Gewerbever waltung, January 23, 1909), 
two copies of which are attached, and to the compilation of the statu- 


tory regulations and ordinances of the federal council which, together 
with the law relative to child labor in industrial conce: dated March 
80, 1903, have remained in force; two copies of the compilation are in- 


closed. Since from this the employment of children under the age 
of 13 and of children of school age over 18 in factories, as well as in 
establishments mentioned in the compilation under I and in section 4 
of the children’s protection law, is absolutely prohibited; now, since 
compulsory school attendance mpage lasts to the completion of the 
fourteenth year, the employment of children under the age of 14 in 
factories and the industrial establishments mentioned is only a matter 
of a small number of children who for some special reasons have fin- 
ished school before the completion of the fourteenth year, and even 
then It is only the question of a period of a few months. In so far as 
the employment of children in factories and the industrial establish- 
ments named comes into question at ail according to the said laws, it 
is subject to restrictions laid down for you workmen mentioned 
under II in the compilation. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to his 
excellency the expression of his most dis hed 8 

HOEN. 


His Excellency Mr. Davip Jayne HILL, 
Ambassador of the United States of America. 


(Translation. ) 


GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, March 31, 1909. 
Mr. SECRETARY or STATE: 
The United States ambassador at Berlin sometime ago requested the 
fore office to procure reliable information regarding the cost of pro- 


duction of goods exported by Germany chiefly to the United States. 
I took the liberty recently to transmit to the State Department dupli- 
cate coples of the matter which was furnished to His 9 — o 


Hill, at Berlin, in compliance with his request. 
I have the honor to inclose to your excellence: 
tion of this character which has been compil 
associations and officials. 
In view of the present tariff discussion in Con 
these data will also be of interest to the United S 
my 


Please —.— Mr. Secre 
i 785 BERNS 
His Excellency Mr, P. C. Knox, Sayi 
Secretary of State of the United States, Washington, D. O. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED States, 
Berlin, April 13, 1909. 


some further informa- 
by German commercial 


„I assume that 
tes Government. 
55 State, the renewed assurance of 
on. 


The Hon. P. C. Knox 
Secretary of Btate, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: Referring to my dispatch, No, 254, of March 27, 1909, and my 
— es of the same date, I have the honor to inform you that, re- 
cel no reply in answer to the question whether it was desired that 
the voluminous and technical inclosures from the German Government 
be translated here, I have sent the duplicate copy to the department 
by the hand of Consul-General Thackara, who wished to have the op- 

rtunity to examine them during his voyage to the United States. 
te is expected that he will have delivered the duplicate inclosures be- 
fore the arrival of this dispatch. 

It may be of interest to know that the German press has not en- 
tirely approved the action of the Imperial Government in furn 
for the use of the United States Congress the facts regarding cost 
production of certain German manufactures, as is evident from the in- 
closure transmitted herewith, with translation, taken from the Berliner 


* 

ith regard to the insinuation that this informaion was 

ao to be out by the American t for the er a 
ware 


Governmen 
various American industries, these critics are probably not a 
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furnish 
made of the information given. possible that some of the 
facts stated in these documents may be given to the public at the in- 
stance of the German Government itself. In that case it would be ad- 
vantageous, if 8 to know by whom and under what circumstances 
they were published, in order that the charge of bad faith on our side 
might not made. 
he attitude of the German Imperial Government toward the criti- 
cisms above cited is shown in the inclosed semioflicial statement made 
in the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, of which a translation is also inclosed. 
It will be noticed that this statement the motive which actuated the 
German Government in furnishing the information is said to be the de- 
sire to rectify and explain the erroneous data upon which it was believed 
our Congress was basing its conclusions, 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


h — 


(To accompany dispatch No. 264.) 


EXTRACT FROM THE BERLINER TAGEBLATT, EVENING EDITION OF APRIL 10, 
1909—THR GERMAN GOVERNMENT AS A FELLOW-WORKER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN TARIFF BILL. 


The Deutsche aren brings no less a charge against the foreign 
office than that of having given oe the business secrets of the German 
industries so that they can be u in the 8 ot the tariff bill. 
The article is based on an extract from the American Association of 
Commerce and Trade, issued in Berlin, and which in its last semi- 
monthly bulletin, of April 1, 1909, says: 

“The German foreign office has, at the request of the American De- 
partment of State, forwarded to the American embassy in Berlin a t 
written folio document of several inches in thickn ving official 
information about wages and other costs of production o rman manu- 
Tactures which are affected by the American tariff. 

“As the State Department came to the conclusion that the answers 
of the consuls to the circular issued in June of 1908 were not satisfac- 
tory, because the French, British, and German manufacturers were un- 
willing to give a trade rival facts on which to base a hostile tariff, 
therefore the State Department instructed the American ambassadors to 
obtain this information through the foreign offices of those countries 
to which they are accredited. . g 

It is understood that Ambassador Hill, in the beginn 2 December. 
Spore chon the foreign office with the proposition that it would be to 
the interest of Germany to openly lay before the American Congress 
statements showing the cost of production of manufactures instead of 
only partial statements. The German fore office accepted this view, 
and requested the governments of the confederation to gather the in- 
formation, which had previously been requested of the chambers of 
commerce.’ 

The Exportreyue makes the point that the tariff revision was only 
used as a blind, and that the entire action had primarily for its ob- 
ject, in an official way, to gather material which would be useful to 
American industries as against their competitors after the German and 
other manufacturers had refused to give up the desired information, 
which meant an exposition of their most essential business secrets. 
Even if the pretext were true, that this information was to be used by 
Congress as an aid in the discussion of the tariff revision, it would only 
result in an increase of the duties on such articles which can be manu- 
factured much cheaper in Germany than in the United States; there- 
fore the interests of the German industries would in all probability be 
considerably harmed. Unquestionably this information would be given 
to various American industries, which would make it ceny for them to 
overcome the German industries exporting to the Unit States, and. 
eventually, to fight them on their own ground. It would be unheard of 
if the German foreign office had not taken such results into considera- 
tion, and it is hoped that the publication of the “American association“ 
will meet with a decided denial. 

We are informed that the Imperial Government will give out an 
official explanation of the matter. 


Davip J. HILL. 


(To accompany dispatch No. 264.) 


TRANSLATION OF AN EXTRACT FROM THE BERLINER LOKAL-ANZEIGER OF 
APRIL 13, 1909. 


With reference to the 5 that the foreign office had imparted 
to the American Government extensive material in regard to cost of 
production especially of goods exported to the United States and had 
exposed the business secrets of the German industries, it is semloffi- 
cially announced as follows: At the hearings in the fall of last year, 
which were had before the Finance Committee of the American House 
of Representatives, which committee was charged with the duty of re- 
vising the tariff, numerous mistaken statements were made by the 
manufacturers of America about the cost of production, and especially 
as to the wages paid to workmen, in that the costs were considerably 
underestimated. These facts, which the secretary of state of the for- 
eign office explained, in answer to a 8 by a member of the 
Reichstag Stresemann, at the session of the Reichstag held on the 31st 
of last month, have n given special attention by the officials, and 
everything requisite was done to correct these mistakes through the 
chambers of commerce. The material sent in by the chambers of com- 
merce was submitted to- the American ambassador in Berlin, who had 
expressed the wish that trustworthy compilations of the questions at 
issue be submitted. ‘The imperial ambassador in Washington also sub- 
mitted this material to the American Department of State. 


No. 266. 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Berlin, April 13, 1909. 
(Confidential. ) 
The Hon. P. C. Kno 


x, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


Sin: With reference to the department's unnumbered instruction of 
November 18, 1908 (File No. —), authorizing me to endeavor to se- 
cure through the foreign office the data as to costs of production in 
Germany, called for by the department's circular instruction of June 15, 
1908, for the use of the Ways and Means Committee, I have the honor 
to inform you that I have received a note from the forelgn office, of 
which a copy with translation is inclosed herewith, transmitting the 
further data in question, which have been collected by the various 
federated German Governments through the chambers of commerce and 
from individual firms. 


In view of the fact that this matter has to be forwarded at once in 


order to be of value to the committee, I inclose onl 
same, without translation, retaining the other pending the receipt of 
instructions as to whether it should be translated at this embassy, 
where the facilities for executing such voluminous and technical trans- 
lations with promptness and accuracy are limited, or whether it should 
also be forwarded without the English 5 

It will be recalled that the terms upon which this Information is 
npg uke 2 8 has cate , are strictly confidential, the 

or the use of Congress only. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, Davin J. HILL. 


Accompanying: 1. Note verbale of the German foreign office. 2. One 
set of e Guplfests inclosures accompanying the . 


one copy of the 


(To accompany dispatch No. 266.) 
TRANSLATION OF A NOTE FROM THE IMPERIAL GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 
DATED APRIL 9, 1909—NOTE VERBALE, 


The foreign office has the honor to forward to the embassy of the 

United States of America, as an addition to the note of March 25— 

Il. U. 1642—the following additional matter in regard to the cost of 

8 of especially those goods exported to the United States of 
merica, appending hereto two copies. The compilations regarding 

the lithographic products in these 9 documents, are an 

addendum to the memorial on the same subject submitted by the * * +, 
BERLIN, April 9, 1909. 


To the EMBASSY OF THD UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


(Translation.) 


IMPERAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1909. 
Mr. SECRETARY or State: In continuation of my letter of the 31st 
ultimo, I have the honor to forward herewith inclosed to your excel- 
lency a few additional reports compiled by German commercial com- 
panies and officials concerning the cost of production of various arti- 
cles in Germany. This same material has been placed at the disposal 
of His Excellency Mr. Hill, in Berlin, and forms a supplement to the 
information furnished by me in due course to * den excel ng: 
Accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurance of my most 
distinguished high consideration. 
For the Imperial Ambassador, 
WEDEL. 


Serial No. 48.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 23, 1909. 
His Excellency Count J. H. von BERNSTORFF, 
Imperial German Ambassador. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of the 31st ultimo, with which you were so good as to transmit 
duplicate copies of papere furnished by your Government to the Amer- 
ican ambassador at Berlin, with reference to costs of production in 
Germany, which data were desired for the nse of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 

In reply I have the honor to say that, by reason of the additional 
copies of the documents furnished by you, the department was enabled 
not only to supply the needs of the Committee on Ways and Means, but 
those of the Committee on Finance of the Senate as well. Accordingly 
the department has to-day addressed an instruction to the American 
ambassador at Berlin, directing him to advise the Imperial Government 
of the disposition made of this material, at the same time conveying 
an exp on of this Government's appreciation of and thanks for the 
courteous compliance with this wpe toe mee Pad i or In addition, I 
have the honor to express to you the department's thanks for the em- 
bassy's kindness in the matter. 

3 excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Serial No, 153.] 


The Hon. Davio J. HILL, 
American Ambassador, Berlin. 


Sin: I have to acknowledge the 1 of your No. 254 of the 
27th ultimo, wherein, with reference to the department's unnumbered 
instruction of November 18, 1908, directing po to procure for the use 
of the Committee on Ways and Means certain data as to costs of pro- 
duction in Germany, you inclose translation of a note from the for- 
eign office, transmitting the data in question, collected by the various 
Gorman soverign rough the chambers of commerce and from indi- 
ual firms. 

Additional copies of the papers sent with your dispatch were also 
received by the department from the German embassy at this capital, 
so that the 1 was enabled to supply not only the Committee 
— wears cond eans with copies, but the Committee on Finance of the 

enate as well. 

You will advise the German Government of the disposition of this ma- 
terial, at the same time expressing this Government’s appreciation of 
and thanks for its courteous compliance with the department's request. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 23, 1909. 


HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Berlin, May 6, 1909. 
The Hon. P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of the 5 
instruction of the 23d ultimo (Serial No. 153, file No. 139117803807), 
relative to the data furnished by the German Government as to costs 
of production in Germany, and to inform you that I have not failed to 
advise the foreign office of the disposition of this material, at the same 
time expressing our Government’s appreciation of and thanks for its 
courteous compliance with the department’s request. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Davip J. HILL. 


1909. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It is my purpose to take up to-morrow the 
glass paragraphs, which have been passed over, and the matter 
of a duty on hides, and perhaps the paper paragraphs, and such 
other paragraphs as can be disposed of to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All to-morrow? 


Mr. ALDRICH. I hope all to-morrow. 

Mr. BACON. I would inquire whether it would be practica- 
ble, in connection with the window-glass amendment, to give us 
the ad valorem which is represented by these combined duties? 
I am not asking the Senator to make any reply, but if it is prac- 
ticable, I should like to have that information. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is not practicable. 
changed the form of the classification. 
as to yalue per pound. I think it is not possible to make a 
comparison. It is possible, though, to compare the rates, be- 
cause the rates are reduced, say, from 1$ to 13 cents on a certain 
paragraph. 

Mr. BACON. There is an ad valorem equivalent specified in 
this document—Estimates of Revenues. 

3 Mr. ALDRICH. Those are on the importations under the old 
aw. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. But there is a considerable reduction upon 
all the brackets in the new paragraphs. 


We have 
We put in paragraphs 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one minute spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 
17, 1909, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Haeceutive nominations received by the Senate June 16, 1909. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Commander Harold K. Hines to be a commander in 


the navy from the 16th day of June, 1909, vice Commander 
Francis H. Sherman, promoted. y 

Ensigns Chandler K. Jones and Herbert H. Michael to be 
lieutenants (junior grade) in the navy from the 2d day of 
February, 1909, upon the completion of three years’ service in 
present grade. 

Lieuts. (Junior Grade) Chandler K. Jones and Herbert H. 
Michael to be lieutenants in the navy from the 2d day of Febru- 
ary, 1909, to fill vacancies existing in that grade on that date. 

Surgs. Robert E. Ledbetter and Charles St. J. Butler to 
be surgeons in the navy from the 16th day of September, 1908, 
und the 18th day of September, 1908, respectively, to correct 
the date from which they take rank as previously confirmed. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Fred M. Bogan to be a surgeon in the 
navy from the 2d day of September, 1908, vice Surg. Henry T. 
Percy, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS., 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 16, 1909. 
DISTRICT JUDGES. 


George W. Woodruff to be district judge for the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Peter D. Overfield to be judge of the district of Alaska, 
division No. 4. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Thomas Cader Powell to be United States marshal for the 
district of Alaska, division No. 2. 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Robert G. Valentine to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER, 
Col. Marion P. Maus to be brigadier-general. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Arthur Williams to be colonel. 
Maj. Hunter Liggett to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Capt. Frank L. Winn to be major. 

First Lieut. Will H. Point to be captain. 
First Lieut. Henry M. Bankhead to be captain. 


First Lieut. Henry F. McFeely to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Joseph M. Cummins to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Thomas C. Musgrave to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Converse R. Lewis to be first lieutenant. 


MEDICAL Corps. 


The following-named first lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Medical Corps of the Army: 

Henry Clay Coburn, jr., 

Arnold Dwight Tuttle, 

John Brockenbrough Harvie Waring, 

William Richard Dear, t 

Charles Edward Doerr, 

Daniel Parker Card, 

Ralph Harvard Goldthwaite, 

Frederick Starr Wright, 

Daniel Warwick Harmon, 

James Carre Magee, 

Corydon Goodrich Snow, 

Norman Lincoln McDiarmid, 

Clarence Albert Treuholtz, 

Eben Clayton Hill, 

George Hudson McLellan, 

Alexander Dwight Parce, 

James Arthur Wilson, 

Armin Mueller, 

Thomas James Leary, 

Morrison Clay Stayer, 

Robert William Kerr, 

Lee Roy Dunbar, 

Leon Connallin Garcia, 

William Stephens Shields, 

Addison Dimmitt Davis, 

William Hope Smith, 

Clarence Elmer Fronk, 

Rozier Clagett Bayly, and 

George Dawson Heath, jr. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 

Rey. Robert R. Fleming, jr., to be chaplain. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


Lieut. Commander Philip Andrews to be a commander. 

The following-named lieutenant-commanders to be lieutenant- 
commanders (to correct the dates from which they take rank as 
previously confirmed): 

Frank H. Brumby, 

James P. Morton, 

Frank P. Baldwin, 

George L. P. Stone, 

Rufus Z. Johnston, jr., 

Thomas D. Parker, 

Jonas H. Holden, 

Thomas T. Craven, 

Daniel W. Wurtzbaugh, 

Ralph Earle, 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, 

Ivan C. Wettengel, 

Charles M. Tozer, 

Wat T. Cluverius, 

Albert W. Marshall, 

Thomas A. Kearney, 

Arthur MacArthur, jr., and 

Frank E. Ridgely. 

Lieut. Edward H. De Lany to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. Cassius B. Barnes to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. Michael J. McCormack to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. Ernest F. Eckhardt to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. Duncan M. Wood to be a lieutenant-comimander. 

Lieut. Leigh C. Palmer to be a lieutenant-commander, 

Lieut. Dudley W. Knox to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. Edward McCauley, jr., to be a lieutenant-eommander, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Donald B. Craig, 

Stanton L, H. Hazard, 

Roscoe F. Dillen, 

Benjamin K. Johnson, and . 

Walter A. Smead. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade), to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Donald B. Craig, 

Stanton L. H. Hazard, 

Roscoe F. Dillen, 

Benjamin K. Johnson, and 

Walter A. Smead. 
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The following-named paymasters to be paymasters (to cor- 
rect the date from which they take rank as previously con- 
firmed) : 

George G. Seibels, 

Edmund W. Bonnaffon, 

Joseph Fyffe, 

John H. Merriam, 

Timothy S. O'Leary, 

George Brown, jr., 

Walter B. Izard, 

David Potter, 

Samuel Bryan, 

Arthur F. Huntington, 

Harry H. Balthis, 

Charles Conard, 

William T. Gray, 

George P. Dyer, 

John W. Morse, 

Robert II. Woods, 

Robert H. Orr, 

William A. Merritt, 

John Irwin, jr., 

Webb V. H. Rose, 

William H. Doherty, 

Charles Morris, jr., 

Frederick K. Perkins, and 

George C. Schafer. 

Asst. Paymaster Kenneth C. McIntosh to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Naval Constructors Stuart F. Smith and William G. Groes- 


beck to be nayal constructors (to correct the date from which 


they take rank as previously confirmed). 
Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson to be a naval con- 


structor (to correct the date from which he takes rank as pre- | 


viously confirmed). 
The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 
John E. Cleary, 
Richard Jeffares, 
Charles Hammond, 
James W. Murray, 
John Dexter, 
Martin J. Clancy, 
John J. Fuller, 
John T. Pennycook, 
James A. Hickey, 
John T. Riley, 


f 


| 


Benjamin F. Beers, 
David Purdon, - 
Bernard Gebhardt, 
George C. Ellerton, 
Charles H. Gilhuley, 
Murray S. Holloway, 
William B. Stork, 
Clarence R. Johnson, 
Ben Smith, 
William James, 
Patrick Fernan, 
Frank Risser, 
John Bryce, 
Rasmus Iversen, 
Henry E. White, 
Charles C. Holland, 
Cornelius J. Collins, 
Lee Grossenbaker, and 
Daniel C. Beach. 
PosTMASTERS. 


COLORADO. 
Mary S. Clark, at Akron, Colo. 
ILLINOIS. 
Moses C. Smith, at Newman, III. 
KANSAS. 
Olga A. Krehbiel, at Moundridge, Kans. 
NEBRASKA. 


Walter L. Minor, at Morrill, Nebr. 
William H. Rood, at North Loup, Nebr. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Morris Davis, at Bridgeton, N. J. 
OKLAHOMA, 
John C. Byrd, at Wagoner, Okla. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Della D. Carter, at Lake City, S. C. 
UTAH. 
Clifford I. Gof, at Midvale, Utak. 
Albert E. Hopkinson, at Sunnyside, Utah. 
WISCONSIN. 
Louisa Whitcomb, at Albany, Wis. 


